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A. Page. 
Abolition of slavery, g-c. (See Congress, &c.) 
Alien, William, of Ohio— 
his remaks on bill to authorize the States 
to tax lands within their respective 
limits, sold by the United States - VW 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the Sia‘es, and 
abolition of slavery - - 24, 62 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bil!) - : - 250 
Army, bill to increase the— 
remarks by Mr. Benton 489, 490, 492 
Mr. Crittenden - - 490 
Mr. = - - 488, 491 
Bank of the United States, report from the 
Judiciary Committee in reference to so much 
of the President’s message as relates to the 
issuing and reissuing of the notes of the 
late— 
remarks by Mr. Calhoun - - 288 
Mr. Buchanan, (in reply 
to Mr. Clay, of Ky.) - 309 


Mr. Clay, of Alabama’ - 287 
Mr. Niles - - - 284 
Mr. Roane - - 310 
speech of Mr. Grundy - - 299 


Banks in the District of Columbia, bill to re- 
charter the, (See District of Columbia.) 
Bayard, Richard H., of Delaware— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
the abolition of slavery - - Ai 
his remarks on bill to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands : - - 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - 623 
Thomas H., of Missouri— 
his remarks on Mr, Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
the abolition of slavery - - 28 
his remarks on bill to grant the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - - 135 
his remarks on bill to recharter the 
banks in the District of Columbia 330 
his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - 295, 296 
his speech on the same - - 347 
his remarks on report from the Com- 
mittee on Finance in relation to the 
repeal of certain provisions of the 
deposite act of 1 - 377, 37% 
his remarks on bill to increase the 
army - - 489, 490, 492 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public} officers, as depos- 
itaries in certain cases, (Independ- 
ent Treasury bill) - ’ . 


136 
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Page. 
Benton, Thomas H., of Missouri— 
his speech on bill to reduce and gradu- 
ate the price of the public lands - 291 
his speech on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities - - 353 
Brown, Bedford, of North Carolina— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - 18, 19, 34 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public ofticers, as deposit- 
aries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - - 163 
Buchanan, James, of Pennsylvania— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the 
States to tax land within their re- 
spective limits, sold by the United 
States - - - - 7 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery, 23, 30, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 69, 73 
his remarks on bill to grant the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands’ - 131, 132, 133 
his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - 296, 346 
his remarks on collection of the pub- 
lic revenue - - - - 349 
his remarks on bill relative to depos- 
ites of the public money - - 466 
his speech on report from the Judici- 
ary Committee in reference to so 
much of the President’s message as 
relates to the issuing and rejssuing 
of the notes of the late Bank of the 


United States - ° . 
his remarks in reply to Mr, Clay, of 
Kentucky - - . . 


his speech on bill to provide for the 
running and marking the north- 
eastern boundary line - : 


Cc 


Calhoun, John C., of South Carolina— 
his remarks on his resolutions in rela- 
tion to the powers delegated to Con- 
gress by the States, and abolition of 
slavery, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 36, 38, 41, 
56, 59, 60, G1, 63, 65; 70, 71, 72, 73, in 
08 


his remarks on bill to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands - - - 137 
his remarks on report from Judiciar 
Committee in reference to so much, 
of the President’s message as relates | 
to the issuing and reissuing of the 
notes of the late Bank of the United 
States - - - > 288 
his remarks on Mr. Clay’s. resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue ~- 294, 295, 345, 346 


Page. 
Calhoun, John C., of South Carolina-- 
his remarks on bill relating to the de- 
posites of the public moneys 466, 467 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposit- 
aries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - 
his speech on same, in reply to Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky - - - 
his speech on same, in reply to Mr. 
ebster + - - - 
his remarks on third reading of the 
same, after striking out the second 
section - - - - 265 
his remarks in reply to Mr. Webster 265 
Clay, Clement C., of Alabama— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the 
States to tax lands within their respec- 
tive limits sold by the United States - 16 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers delegat- 
ed to Congress by the States, and aboli- 
tion of slavery - - - 63 
his remarks on bill to grant pre-emption 
rights to actual settlers on the public 
lands - - - 129, 139, 
his remarks on report from Judiciary 
Committee in reference to so much of 
the President’s message as relates to 
the issuing and reissuing of the-notes 
of the late Bank of the United States 287 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities . 373, 374, 376 
his speech on bill to reduce and graduate 
the price of the public lands - - 257 
Clay, Henry, of Kentucky— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the 
States to tax lands within their respec- 
tive limits sold by the United States 
15, 16, 17 
his remarks on bill to suppress the cir- 
culation of small notes (bank) in the 
District of Columbia - - 18, 32 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
ticns in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress, and abolition of 
slavery, 41, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 69, 70, 72 
his remarks on bill to grant pre-emption 
rights to aetual settlers on the public 
lands = - 129, 132, 133, 134, 139, 142, 143 
his remarks on his resolution prohibiting 
any discrimination as regards the cur- 
rency or medium of payment in the 
several branches of the public revenue 
294, 295 
his remarks in reference to a repeal of 
certain provisions of the deposite act 


189 
176 


243 


of 1836 - - - - 456 
his remarks on the bill relative tothe de- 
posite of the public moneys - - 467 


his speech on bill to reduce and graduate 
the price of the public lands - - 563 
his speech ‘on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases - + 614 
Congress, Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions in relation 
to powers delegated by the States to, and 
abobicion of slavery— 
remarks by Mr, Allen - : 24, 62 
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Abolition of slavery, gc. 
remarks by Mr. Bayard . 4l 
Mr. Benton : 28 
Mr. Buchanan, 23, 30, 61, 62, 


63, 64, 65, 69, 73 

Mr. Calhoun, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
29, 36, 38, 41, 56, 59, 60, 61, 

63, 65, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 108 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama - 63 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 41, 57, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 69, 70, 72 

Mr. Crittenden - - 55 
Mr. Cuthbert : - 55 
Mr. Davis - - 
Mr. Grundy - - 53 
Mr. Hubbard, 22, 23, 26, 28, 61, 
63, 7 


yo 
Mr. King - 61, 62, 63, 70 
Mr. Lumpkin - 25, 30 


Mr. Morris - - 24, 25; 32 
Mr. Niles - - 39, 62, 63 
Mr. Norvell 21, 22, 30, 70 
Mr. Pierce - 54 


Mr. Preston, 22, 23, 24, 31, 56, 


61, 63, 72, 108 


Mr. Rives - . - 72 
Mr. Ruggles - - 30 
Mr. Sevier, 61, 62, 63, 65, 70 


Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, 53 
Mr, Smith, of Indiana, 23, 27, 30 
- 63 


Mr. Strange ° 

Mr. Swift - - - 7 
Mr. Wall - - 24, 32 
Mr. Webster . 38, 64 
Mr. Young - - 23, 24 


Crittenden, John J., of Kentucky— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s re- 
solutions £1 relation tothe powers 
delegated to Congress by the 
States, and abolition of slavery - 55 
his remarks on bill to grant pre- 
emption rights to actual settlers 
on the public lands : - 135 
his remarks on bill to increase the 
army - - - - 490 
his remarks on bill to authorize 
the issuing of Treasury notes, 
to meet the current expenses of 
the Government - - - 584 
Currency. (See Revenue.) 
Cuthbert, Alfred, of Georgia— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the power 
delegated to Congress by the States, 
and abolition vat slavery - - 65 


Davis, John, of Massachusetts— 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 

tions in relation to the powers dele- 

gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - : 36, 38 

his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution, 

prehibiting any discrimination as re- 

gards the currency or medium of 

payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - - 295 

his remarks on bill to recharter the 
banks in the District of Columbia - 335 

his remarks on bill imposing additonal 

duties on public officers, as depesi- 

taries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - - 518 

his speech on bill to provide for run- 

ning and marking the northeastern 
boundary line - - . 
Depositaries in certain cases, bill oe eye. | ad- 
ditional duties on public officers as, (Inde- 

pendent Treasury bill)— 


remarks by Mr. Davis - - - 518 
speech of Mr. Allen - - - 250 
Mr. Bayard - - 623 

Mr. Benton - - - 209 

Mr. Brewn - - - 163 

Mr. Calhoun - - 189 


Mr. Calhoun, in reply to 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky - 176 
Mr. Calhoun, in reply to 
Mr. Websters - - 243 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky ~- 614 
Mr, Hubbard - - 97 


Mr. Merrick - - 627 
Mr. Morris - - - 203 
My, Niles ° ° e 1l4 


Senate. 

Depositaries in certain cases, §€. Page. 
remarks by Mr. Norvell - - 172 
Mr. Rives - - - 608 

Mr. Robbins - - 621 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut 154 

Mr. Strange - - 145 

Mr. Tallmadge - - 619 

Mr. ‘Tipton - - - 181 

Mr. Wall - - - 227 

Mr. Webster - 606, 632 

Mr. White - - - 509 

Mr. Wright - - 821 


Deposite act of 1836, report from the Commit- 
tee on Finance, in relation to the repeal of 
ceriain provisions of the— 


remarks by Mr. Benton - 377, 378 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky = - 456 

Mr. Niles - 378, 379, 456 

Mr. Norvell - - 376 

Mr. Sevier - - - 458 

Mr. Webster 376, 377, 378, 379 

Mr. Wright - - 377 

speech of Mr. Tallmadge’ - - 631 


District of Columbia, bill for os the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in the— 
remarks by Mr. Brown - - 18,19, 34 


Mr. Clay, of Kentucky 18, 32 
Mr. Hubbard - - 2 
Mr. Morris - - - 18 
Mr. Niles - - - B 
Mr. Preston - - 18 
Mr. Roane - - - 19 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana - 17 
Mr. Wright - 18, 32 
Mr. Young - - - 19 

bill to recharter the banks in the— 

remarks by Mr. Benton - . - 330 
Mr. Davis - - - 335 
Mr. Niles - - - 312 


bill for the prevention and punishment 
of duelling in the— 
remarks by Mr. Niles - - - 236 
Duelling, (See District . Columbia.) 


Frontier, bill to set apart a belt of land on 
the western borders of the States of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, as bounty lands, to be 
granted to settlers engaged for a term of 
years in defence of the— 
remarks by Mr. Fulion - ° - 412 
Fulton, William S., of Arkansas— 
his remarks on bill to grant pre-emption 
rights to actual settlers on the public 
lands - - - - - 136 
his remarks on bill to set aparta belt of 
jand on the western borders of the 
States of Missouri and Arkansas, as 
bounty lands, to be granted to settlers 
engaged for aterm of years in de- 
fence of the — - - 412 


Grundy, Felix, of Tennessee— 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 53 

his speech on report from the Judi- 
ciary Committee in reference to so 
much of the President’s message as 
relates to the issuing and reissuing 
of the notes of the late bank of the 
United rete - - - 299 


Hubbard, Henry, of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing 
the circulation of small notes in the 
District of Columbia - - 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers 
delegated to Congress by the States, 
and abolition of slavery, 22, 23, 26, 28, 
61,63, 70, 74 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - ° 
his remarks on bill to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands - - 129,140 


his remarks on Mr, Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - . 


Page. 


I. 
Independent Treasury bill, (See Depesitaties 
in certain cases, 7 
Indian hostilities for the year 1838, bill making 
appropriations for preventing and suppress- 
ing— 
remarks by Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 373, 374, 


376 

Mr. Lumpkin : - 376 

Mr. Preston - 373,374 

Mr. Southard - - 376 

Mr. Strange : - 374 

Mr. Webster - - 373 

Mr. White - - - 376 

speech of Mr. Benton : - 353 


Indians wesi of Missouri and Arkansas, bill to 
provide for the security and protection of 
emigrant and other— 

speech ef Mr. Tipton - - - 269 


K. 
King, William R., of Alabama— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - 61, 62, 63,70 


L. 

Lands within their respective limits sold by the 
United States, bill to authorize the States to 
tax— 

remarks by Mr. Allen - - - 17 
Mr. Buchanan . - 17 

Mr. Clay,of Alabama - 16 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 15, 16, 

17 


Mr. Norvell - - - 16 
Mr. Walker - - - 16 
Lands, bill granting the right of pre-emption to 
actual settlers on the public— 


remarks by Mr, Bayard : - 136 
Mr. Benton - 129, 143 
Mr. Buchanan 131, 132, 133 
Mr. Calhoun - - 137 


Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 129, 


Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 129, 132, 
133, 134, 139, 142, 143 


Mr. Crittenden - 135 
Mr. Fulton - - 136 
Mr. Hubbard - 129, 140 
Mr. Linn - - - 129 
Mr. Lyon - - 129, 138 
Mr. McKean - - 143 
Mr. Merrick 129, 130, 131 
Mr. Nicholas - - 129 
Mr. Norvell - - 129 
Mr. Prentiss - 135, 143 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 65, - 
Mr. Tipton - 133, 134 
Mr. Walker - 129,142 
Mr. Webster - - 135 


Mr. Young 131, 135, 143 
Lands, bill providing for the reduction and 
graduation of the price of the public— 
speech of Mr. Benton - - - 291 


Mr. Clay, of Alabama - 257 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky - 563 
Linn, Lewis F’., of Missouri— 


his remarks on bill granting the right of 
pre-emption to actual settlers on the 
public lands - - - ~ 129 
Lumpkin, Wilson, of Georgia— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers 
delegated to Congress by the States 
and abolition of slavery - 35, 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities for the 
year 1 - ° - - 376 
Lyon, Lucius, of a ae 
his remarks on bill granting the right of 
pre-emption to actual settlers on the 
publiclands - - - 129, 138 


Mc Kean, Samuel, of Pennsylvania— 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pfe-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands_ - - 


Meade; Richard W., bill for the relief of the 
_speirs of— 
remarks by Mr, Wright - - 10 
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Merrick, William D., of Maryland— Page. 
his remarks on bill granting the right 

of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - 129, 130, 131 

bis speech on bill imposing additional 

duties on public officers, as deposita- 

ries in certain cases, (Independent 


Treasury bill) : - - 627 

Moneys, billrelating to deposites of thelpublic— 
remarks by Mr. Buchanan - - 466 
Mr. Calhoun - 466, 467 


Mr. Clay,of Kentucky = - 
Morris, Thomas, of Ohio— 

his remarks on bill for suppressing the 
circulation ef small notes (bank) in 

the District of Columbia - - 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 

tions in relation to the powers dele- 

gated to Congress by the States, and 

abolition of — - 24, 25, 32 


467 


New Albany and Mount Carmel railroad in the 
States of Illinois and Indiana, bill to appro- 
priate alternate sections of Jand for the con- 
struction of the—__, 

remarks by Mr. Smith, of Connecticut 437 

Nicholas, Robert C., of Louisiana— 

his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption te actual settlers on 
the public lands - - : 

Niles, Johw M., of Connecticut— 

his remarks on bill for suppressing the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - - 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - 39, 62,63 
his remarks on bill for the prevention 
and punishment of duelling in the 
District of Columbia - - = 226 
his remarks on report from the Judiciary 
Committee in reference to so much of 
the President’s message as relates to 
the issuing and reissuing of the notes 
of the late bank of the United States 284 
his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as re- 
gards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - 296, 298, 341 
his remarks on bill to. recharter the 
banks in the District of Columbia - 312 
his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 
visions of the deposite act of 1836, 378, ye 
56 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - . - 114 

Northeastern boundary line, bill to provide for 

running and marking the— 


129 


speech of Mr. Buchanan : - 382 
Mr. Davis - - - 538 
Mr. Williams - 324, 396 
Norvell, John, ot Michigan— 


his remarks on bill to authorize the 
States to tax land within their res- 
— limits sold by the United 


tes : * - - 16 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery 21, 22, 30, 70 


his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - - 129 
his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 
visions of the deposite act of 1836 - 376 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as depos- 
itaries in certain cases, (Independ- 
ent Treasury bill) - - - 
Notes (bank) in the District of Columbia, bill 
for suppressing the circulation of small, 
(See District of Columbia.) 


P. 
Pierce, Franklin, of New Hampshire— 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 54 

his remarks on bill to increase the 
army - 488, 491 
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Pre-emption rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands, (See Lands, public.) 
Prentiss, Samuel, of Vermont— 
his remarks on bill granting the nght 
of pre-emption to actual settlers 
on the public lands - 135, 
Presion, William C., of South Carolina— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing 
the circulation of small notes (bank) 
in the District of Columbia - 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 


abolition of slavery, 22, 23, 24, 31, 


61, 63, 73, 

his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - - 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppres- 
sing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 - - - - 373, 
his speech on the annexation of Texas 

R 


Resurrection notes, (See Bank United States.) 
Revenue, resolution of Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
prohibiting any discrimination as regards 
the currency or medium of payment in the 
several branches of the public— 

remarks by Mr. Benton - 295, 296, 
Mr. Buchanan - 296, 
Mr. Calhoun 294, 295, 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 294, 
Mr. Davis - - - 
Mr. Hubbard - - 
Mr. Niles - 296, 298, 
Mr. Preston - - 
Mr. Wright - - 
Mr. Sevier - - - 
Mr. Webster - - 

Revenue, collection of the public — 
remarks by Mr. Buchanan 
Rives, William C., of Virginia— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public ofaeers, as deposi- 
aries in certain cases, (Independent 


speech of 


143 


18 


56, 
108 


374 
555 


347 
346 
345 
295 
295 


341 | 


295 


294 | 


321 
572 


399 


72 


Treasury bill) - - - 608 


Roane, William H., of Virginia— 
his remarks on bill to suppress the cir- 
culation of small notes (bank) in the 
District of Columbia - - - 
his remarks on report from Judiciary 
Committee in reference to so much of 
the President’s message as relates to 
the issuing and reissuing of the notes 


of the late Bank of the United States 310 


Robbins, Asher, of Rhode Island— 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 


dent Treasury bill) - - 62 


Ruggles, John, of Maine— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - 
Ss 


Sevier, Ambrose H., of Arkansas— 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 

tions in relation to the powers dele- 

gated to Congress by the States, and 

abolition of slavery 

his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 
visions of the deposite act of 1836 - 

his speech on Mr. Clay’s resolution pre- 
hibiting any discrimination as re- 

gards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 

the public revenue - - - 

Smith, Perry, of Connecticut— 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 

tions in relation to the powers dele- 

gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - : 

his remarks on bill to 7 riate alter- 

nate sections of land for the construc- 

ion of the New Albany and Mount 
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Carmel railroad in Llinois and Indi- 
anaes - - - . 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries im certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - . - 
\| Smith, Oliver H., of Indiana— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing the 


] 
1 


164 


} circulation of small notes (bank) in 
1 the District of Columbia ~— - - 
\| his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
iF tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
| abolition of slavery - - 23, 27,30 
his remarks on bill granting the right of 

| pre-emption to actual settlers on the 


public lands - - 65, 133, 
| Southard, Samuel L., of New Jersey— 
! his remarks on bill making appropri- 


135 


ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hustilities for the year 
1838 - - - - - 
| Specie circular, resolution to repeal the— 

| speech of Mr. Strange _ - - 
| Strange, Robert, of North Carolina— 
| 

| 

} 


76 
79 


his remarks on Mr, Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to powers delegat- 
ed to Congress, and abolition of 
slavery - : - - 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 - - - - - 374 
| his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
laries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
{| dent Treasury bill) - - - 
his speech on repeal of the specie cir- 
cular - - - - 379 
Swift, Benjamin, of Vermont— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
1] gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 


Tullmadge, Nathaniel P., of New York— 
11S speech on bill imposing additional 
|| duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - ° 
|| his speech against the repeal of cer- 
tain provisions of the deposite act 
| of 1836 - - 
| Texas lo the United States, resolution 
| 





619 


631 


| for the 
annexation of— 


speech of Mr. Preston : - 555 
Tipton, John, of Indiana— 
| his remarks on bill granting the right 
| of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - 133, 314 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - - 181 
his speech on bill to provide for the 
rotection of the emigrant and other 
ndians west of Missonri and Ar- 
} kansas - - ° 2 269 
Treasury notes to meet the current expenses of 
| = Government, bill to authorize the issuing 
op ee 
remarks by oe - - 584 
Walker, Robert J., of Mississippi— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the 
States to tax lands within their re- 
spective limits sold by the U. States 16 





his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - 72, 74 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - 129, 142 
Wall, Garret D., of New Jersey— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - ‘ 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - 
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Webster, Daniel, of Massachusetts— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
Lions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress, and abolition of 
slavery - - - 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
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38, 64, 65 | 
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ations for preventing and suppress- 
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his speeeh on bil] imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
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prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - - 204 

his speech on bill imposing additional! 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
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ies 0 taries in certain cases, (Independ- 
the public lands” - - - 135 taries in certain cases, (Indepen- ent Treasury bill) - - ° 
his remarks on bill making appropri- dent Treasury bill) - - - 509 
ations for preventing and suppress- Williams, Reuel, of Maine— Y. 
ing Indian hostilities for the yea his speech on bill to provide for run- Young, Richard M., of Mlinois— 
1838 - - - - 373 ning and marking the northeastern | his remarks on bill to suppress the 
his remarks on repeal of certain pro- boundary line - - 325, 396 circulation of small notes (bank) in 
visions of the deposite act of 1836, 376, Wright, Silas, jr., of New York— the District of Columbia - - 19 
377, 378, 379 his remarks on bill to suppress the his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
his speech on the collection of the circulation of small notes (bank) in tions in relation to the powers dele- 
public revenue - : - 572 the District of Columbia - 18, 32 gated to Congress by the States, and 
his speech on bill imposing additional his remarks on bill for the relief of abolition of slavery : 23, 24 
duties on public officers, as deposi- ihe heirs of the late Richard W. his remarks on bill granting the right 
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dent Treasury bill) - 606, 632 his remarks on Mr, Clay’s resolution the public lands . 131, 135, 142 
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Page. P Page, 


A. 
Appropriaivon bill, general, (for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government)— 
speech of Mr. Bynum - - - 
Army, bill to increase the— 


remarks by Mr. Robertson, of Virginia ! 


Mr. Williams, of North 

Carolina - - - 

Mr. Yell - - - 

speech of Mr. Bronson - - 
Mr. Kemble - - 


Atherton, Charles G., of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on bill for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road in 


Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois - 
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Bank of the United States, bill relating to the 
issuing and reissuing of the notes of the late— 
speech of Mr. Jenifer - - - 

Bell, John, of Tennessee— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing In- 
~ dian hestilities for the year 1838 - 
hisspeech onthesame- - : ° 

Biddle, Ruwchard, of Pennsylvania— 

his speech on bill to authorize the is- 
suing of Treasury notes to meet the 
current expenses of the Government 

Boon, Ratliff, ot Indiana— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the re- 
moval of the walls of the new Treasury 


building - - - - 2 


Bronson, Isaac H., of New York— 
his speech on the Mississippi con- 
tested election for members of Con- 


gress - - i ‘ 
his speech on bill to increase the 
army -_ - - - - 


Bynum, Jesse A., of North Carolina— 

E his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 - - . . 

his remarks on resolution to appoint 
a committee of investigation to in- 
quire into the charges of corruption 
against a member of Congress, 
made by the Spyin Washington - 

his you on general appropriation 
bill - - - 

his speech on bill authorizing the is- 
suing of Treasury notes to meet the 
current expenses of the Govern- 
ment - . - - 


Cc. 
Cambreling, Churchill C., of New York— 

his remarks on repeal of certain 

gee of the deposite act of 

836 - - : . 

his remarks on bill making appro- 

priations for preventing and sup- 

pressing Indian hostilities for the 
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Campbell, John, of South Carolina— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priauons for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois - - 
luis speech on the same - 
Chapman, Reuben, of Alabama— 
his remarks on bill granting the 
right of pre-emption to actual set- 
tlers on the public lands - - 
his remarks on bill making appre- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities for the 
year 1838 - . - - 
Cilley, Jonathan, of Maine— 
his remarks on relations with Mexico 
and Great Britain - - 35, 36 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities for the year 1838 - 
Clowney, William K., of South Carolina— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois - - - 529 
Constitution of the United States, resolution to 
amend the— ‘ 
remarks by Mr. Haynes . - 
Mr. Jenifer - - - 33 
Mr. Underwood’ - 33, 34 
Mr. Williams, of North Ca- 


453 


78 


33 


rolina - - 33 
Mr. Wise  - - - wo 
Mr. Yell’ - - 33, 34 


Corruption on the part of amember of Congress, 
resolution to appoint a committee of investi- 
gation to examine into the charges of, made 
by the “ Spy in Washington’ — 

remarks by Mr. Bynum - - 
Corwin, Thomas, of Ohio— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois - : - - 532 
Crary, Isaac E., of Michigan— 
his remarks en the exploring expedition 336 

Cumberland read in Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois, 
bill making appropriations for the continua- 
tion of the— 


224 


remarks by Mr. Atherton - - 452 
Mr. Campbell, of S. C. - 275 

speech of Mr. Campbell, of 8. C. - 525 
remarks by Mr. Cushing - - 523 
Mr. Clowney - - 629 

Mr. Corwin - - 532 

Mr, Ewing - - 526 

Mr. Graves - - 527 

Mr. Pickens - - 531 

Mr. Rariden - - 261 

Mr. Southgate - - 535 


Mr. Williams, of Tennessee 534 
Mr. Pope - - - 538 
Mr. Underwood - - 519 
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Cushing, Caleb, of Massachusetts— 
his speech on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
| the public lands” - - - 492 
his speech on bi!l making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois - - - 523 
| his speech on bill relating to the Ore- 
| gon Territory - - - 
his speech on reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message - - - 
Cushman, Samuel, of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the 
| issuing of Treasury notes to meet 
the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and in relation to branch 
bank at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
| shire . - . -33 


D, 


Depositarves in certain cases, bill imposing ad- 
ditional duties on public officers as, (Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill )}— 

remarks by Mr. Pickens - - 129 
speech of Mr. Dromgoole — - - 401 
Mr. Duncan - - 458 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia - 438 
Mr. Kennedy - - 593 
Mr. Legare - - 601 
Mr. Potter - - - 446 
Mr. Rhett - - - 503 
Mr. Toucey - - 413 
William C., of Georgia— 

his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing andsuppressing 
Indian hostilities for the year 1835 | 
Deposite act of 1836, bill to modify and repeal 

certain provisions of the— 
remarks by Mr. Caimbreleng 
Downing, Charles, of Florida— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities for the 
year 1838 - - - 536,537 
Dromgoole, George C., of Virginia— 
| his remarks on public printing, 
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| Dawson, 


(separating the Government from 
the press) : - - 
his speech on bill imposing addi- 
tional duties on public officers, 
as depositaries )n certain cases, 
(Independent Treasury bill) - 
Duel which led to the death of the late Mr. Cilley, 
of Maine, metion to print the report of the 
a appointed to investigate the causes 
of the— 
remarksby Mr. Elmore - 
Mi. Foster - - 
Mr. Menefee - 
Mr. Naylor - - 
speech of Mr, Tillinghast 
Mr, Toucey 
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Duncan, Alexander, of Ohio— Page. 
his remarks on a reference of the 
President’s message - - 
his speech on bill for the relief of the 
heirs of the late Robert Fulton - 236 

his speech on bill imposing additional 

duties on public officers, as deposita- 

ries in certain cases, (Independent 


47 


Treasury bill) - . - 458 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for harbors - - - 471 


Dunn, George H., of Indiana— 
his speech on bill authorizing the issu- 
ing of Treasury notes to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of -" Government - 587 


Education. (See Public Lands.) _ 
Elmore, Franklin H., of South Carolina— 
his remarks cn printing report from 
the Select Committee appointed to 
investigate the causes which led to 
the death of the late Mr. Cilley, of 
Maine, in a duel with Mr. Graves, 
of Kentucky - . - 
Evans, George, of Maine— 
his speech on northeastern boundary 
line - - - - - 521 
Ewing, John, of Indiana— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois - - - - 526 
Exploring expedition, motion to reduce the 
amount of appropriation for the naval ser- 
vice for the purpose of putting an end to the 
South Sea— 
remarks by Mr. Crary - - - 263 
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Fairfield, John, of Maine— 
his remarks on the President’s mes- 
sage referring to the northeastern 
boundary line : - - 354 
his speech on the same - - 196 
Foster, Henry A., of New York— 
his remarks on printing the report from 
the Select Committee appointed to 
investigate the causes which led to 
the death of the late Mr. Cilley, in a 
duel with Mr. Graves, of Kentucky 551 
Fulton, Robert, bill for the relief of the heirs 
of the late— ., 
remarks by Mr. McClellan, of NewYork 186 
Mr. Russell - - - 185 
speech of Mr. ee - - 236 


Garland, James, of Virginia— 
his remarks en bill making appro- 
priations for harbors - - 468 
his speech on the public printng, 
(separating the Government from 
the press) die . - 570 
Glascock, Thomas, of Georgia— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities for the 
year 1838 - - - 66 
Goode, Patrick G.,of Ohio— 
his speech on bill authorizing the issu- 
ing of Treasury notesto meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government” - 585 
Graham, James, of North Caroliaa— 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 - : - - 469 
Graves, William J., of Kentucky— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois - : - 527 
Great Britain and Mexico, resolution calling 
for information relative to the relations be- 
tween the United States and— 


remarks by Mr. Cilley - ° 35, 36 
I, — : - 36 


Harbors, bill making appropriations for— 
r. 


remarks by Garland, of Virginia 468 
speech of Mr. Duncan - - 471 
Mr. Marvin : - 517 


Harper, Alexander, of Ohio— 
his remarks on bill to autherize the is- 
suing of Treasury notes to meet the 
current expenses of the Government 582 
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Harrison, Albert G., of Missouri— Page. 
his speech on bill to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands - . - 392 
Haynes, Charles E., of Georgia— 
his remarks on Mr. Wise’s resolution 
to amend the constitution of the 
United States . - - 33 
his remarks on the Mississippi con- 
contested election, (Congressional) 68 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities for the year 1838 366 
Holsey, Hopkins, of Georgia— 
his remarks on reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message - - - W 
Howard, Benjamin C., of Maryland— 
his remarks on the northeastern boun- 
dary line - - - - 387 
Hunter, Robert M. T., of Virginia— 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) . - - 438 
I 


Independent Treasury bill. (See Depositaries 
in certain oy 

Indian hostilities for 1838, bili making appro- 
priations for preventing and suppressing— 


remarks by Mr. Bell _ - - - 536 
speech of Mr. Bel] - - - 559 
remarks by Mr. Bynum - - 74 
Mr. Cambreleng - - 536 
Mr. Chapman - - 453 
Mr. Cilley - - am 
Mr. Downing - 536,537 
Mr. Glascock : - 66 
Mr. Wise - . 536, 537 
speech of Mr. Dawson - - 480 
Mr. Graham, of North Ca- 
rolina - : - 469 
Mr. Haynes - - 367 
Mr. Legare - - - 564 
Mr. Towns - - - 360 
Mr. Turney + - 357 


Iowa, bill for the erection of thenew Territory 
of— 
remarks by Mr. Shepard, of N. Carolina 511 
remarks by Mr. Shields - - 514 
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Jenifer, Daniel, of Maryland— 
his remarks on resolution to amend 
the constitution of the United States 33 
his speech on bill relating tothe issuing 
and reissuing of the noles of the late 
Bank of the United States - - 497 
Johnson, Wiltiam Cost, of Maryland— 
his — on resolution to appropriate 
public lands for purposes of educa- 
tion - - - - - 542 
his speech on bill authorizing the is- 
suing of Treasury notes to meet the 
current expenses of the Govern- 
ment - - - - 58] 
Johnson, Joseph, of Virginia — 
his remarks on bill to restore circuit 
court powers and jurisdiction to the 
district courts in Western Virginia 223 
Jones, John W., of Virginia— 
his speech on bill authorizing the issuing 
of Treasnry notes to meet the current 
expenses —— - - 317 


Keim, George M., of Pennsylvania— 
his speech on bill to remove the walls of 
the Treasury building - - 418 
Kemble, Gouverneur, of New York— ' 
his speech on bill to increase the army 487 
Kennedy, John P.,of Maryland— 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as depos- 
itaries in certain cases, (Independ- 
ent —o- - - - 593 


Lands, bill granting the right of pre-emption 
to actual settlers on the public— 


remarks by Mr. Chapman : - 389 
Mr. Cushing - = 492 
Mr. Harrison . - 392 
Mr. Loomis - - 499 
Mr. Randolph - - 500 


Mr. Robertson, ef Virginia 494 
Mr, Snyder - - 398 
Mr, Yell e # S 501 


Page. 
Lands for education, resolution proposing to 
appropriate— 
speech of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland 
Legare, Hugh S., of Seuth Carolina— 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions fer preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 - - - - - 564 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as depos- 
itaries in certain cases, (Independ- 
ent Treasury bill) - - - 601 
Lincoln, Levi, of Massachusetts— 
his os on bill to remove the 
walls ofthe Treasury building - 336 
Loomis, Arphaxed, of New York— 
his remarks on neutrality bill - 195 
his speech on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - - 499 


- 542 


Martin, Reuben, of Alabama— 
his speech on the Mississippi contested 
election, (Congressional) - - 94 
Marvin, Richard P., of New York— 
his remarks on bill to increase the 
army - - - - 517 
Mason, James M., of Virginia-- 
his speech on bill authorizing the issu- 
ing of Treasury notes to meet the 
current expenses of the Government 599 
McClellan, Robert,of New York— 
his remarks on bill for the relief of 
the heirs of the late Robert Fulton 186 
Menefee, Richard H., of Kentucky— 
his remarks on printivg the report of 
the Select Committee appointed to 
investigate the causes which led to 
the death of the late Mr. Cilley, of 
Maine, in a duel with Mr. Graves, 
of Kentucky - : ‘ 
Mexico and Great Britain. (See Great Britain 
and United States.) 
Mississippi election, the seats of the sitting mem- 
bers of Congress contested— 
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remarks by Mr. Haynes . - 68 
Mr. Parker - - - 12 
speech of Mr. Bronson - - 124 


Mr. Martin 93 
Mr. Rhett - : - 93 
Murray, John L., of Kentucky— 
his speech on reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message - - - 4i 
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Navy, annual report fromthe Secretary ofthe 8 
Naylor, Charles, of Pennsylvania— 
his remarks on printing the report of 
the Special Committee appointed to 
investigate the causes which led to 
the death of the late Mr. Cilley, of 
Maine, in a duel with Mr. Graves, 


of Kentucky - - - - 540 
Northeastern boundary, bill relating to the— 

remarks by Mr. Fairfield - - 196 

speech of Mr. Fairfield ° - 335 

Mr. Evans - - - 521 

remarks by Mr. Howard - - 387 


Northern frontier of the United States, British 
aggressions on the, and bill to protect— 
remarks by Mr. Loomis ° 
Mr. Pickens - 


- 195 
- 143 


Mr. Smith - - - 96 
Mr, Tayler - : - 14 
O. 
Oregon Territory, bill relating to the— 
speech of Mr. Cushing ° - 565 
P 


Parker, Amasa J., of New York— 
his remarks on the Mississippi con- 
tested election, (Congressional) - 127 
Pickens, Francis W., of South Carolina— 
his remarks on bill-to protect the 
northern frontier, Canada, &c, + 143 
his remarks on bill imposing ad- 
ditional duties on public officers, as 
depositaries in certain cases, (Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill) - - 4299 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iinois - - : . 
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Pope, John, of Kentucky — 
his speech on bill making appropriations 
for the continuation of the Cumberland 
road in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois - 528 
Postmaster General, annual report of the - Il 
Potter, William W., of Pennsylvania— 
his remarks on reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message - - - 5O 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - : - 446 
Pratt, Zadock, eof New York— 
his remarks on bill to remeve the walls 
of the Treasury building - - 410 
President of the United States, reference of the 
message of the— 


remarks by Mr. Duncan - - 47 
Mr. Holsey - - - 12 

Mr. Potter - - - 50 

speech of Mr. Cushing - - 574 
Mr. Murray - - 41 


Pre-emption bill. (See Lands, public.) 

Printing, resolution in relation to the public, 
(separation of the Government from the 
press)— 

remarks by Mr. Dromgoole __ - - 266 
speech of Mr. Garland, of Virginia - 570 


R. 


Randolph, Joseph F., of New York— 
his remarks on bill authorizing the 
issuing of Treasury notes to meet 
the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment - - - - 513 
his speech on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the publiclands~ - - - 500 
Rariden, James, of Indiana— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois . - - 261 


Resurrection noles. (See Bank United States.) 
Rhett, R. Barnwell, of South Carolina— 
his speech on the Mississippi contested 
election, (Congressional) ) - - 93 
his speech on bill authorizing the issu- 
ing of Treasury notes to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government - 331 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases - - - 503 
Robertson, John, of Virginia— 
his remarks on bill to increase the 
army - - - - 516 
his speech on bill granting the nght 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - - 494 
Russell, David, of New Jersey— 
his remarks on bill for the relief of the 
heirs of the late Robert Fulton - 185 


Seminole war, (See Indian hostilities. ) 
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Shepard, Charles, of Nerth Catolina— 
his remarks on bill tocreate the Terri- 
tory of Iowa - - - S11 
Shields, Ebenezer J., of Tennessee— 
his remarks on bill to create the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa - - - 514 
Smith, Francis O. J., of Maine— 
his remarks on British aggressions on 
the northern frontier of the United 
States - : - - - 96 
Snyder, Adam, of IMlinois— 
his speech on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands’ - - - 398 
Southgate, Wm. W., of Kentucky— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, 
Indiana, and [}linois - - 535 
his speech on bill authorizing the 
issuing of Treasury notes to meet 
the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment - - - - 590 
Slate, report from the Secretary of, on the rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Mexican republic - - - = ise 


ae 
Taylor, William, of New York— 
his remarks on bill in relaticn to neu- 
tral relations, (protection of north- 
ern frontier) - - - 144 
Thompson, Waddy, jr., of South Carolina— 
his speech on bill authorizing the 
issuing of Treasury notes to meet 
the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment - . - 
Tillinghast, Joseph L., of Rhode Island— 
his speech on printing the reports 
of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the eauses 
which led to the death of the late 
Mr. Cilley, of Maine, in a duel 
with Mr. Graves, of Kentucky 550 
‘oucey, Isaac, of Connecticut— 
his speech on printing the reports of the 
Special Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the causes which led to the 
death of the late Mr. Cilley, of Maine, 
in a duel with Mr. Graves, of Ken- 
tncky - - - : - 289 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases - - - 413 
Towns, George W. B., of Georgia— 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities for the year 1838 - 360 
Treasury building, bill to remove the walls of 
the new— 
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remarks by Mr. Boon - - 262 
Mr. Pratt - - 410 

Mr. Yell - 274, 371 

speech of Mr. Keim - - 418 
Mr. Lincoln” - - 336 


‘ Page, 
Treasury notes lo mect the current expenses of ’ 


5 Government, bill to authorize the issuing 
oO — 


remarks by Mr.Cushman- - - 335 
Mr. Harper : - 582 

Mr. Randolph - - 513 

speech of Mr. Biddle - - 597 
Mr. Bynum - - 421 

Mr. Dunn - - - 587 

Mr. Goede. : - 585 

Mr. Johnson, of Md. - 581 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia - 317 


Mr. Mason, of Virginia - 599 
Mr. Rhett - -° - 331 


Mr. Southgate” - - 590 
Mr. Thompson - - 577 


Turney, Hopkins L., of Tennessee— 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostiliues for the year 
1838 - Po - - - 357 


Underwood, Joseph R., of Kentucky— 

his remarks on resolution to amend 

the constitution of the United States 
33, 34 
his speech on bill making > 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois - - - - 519 

United States and Mexican Republic, report from 
the Secretary = State in relationto- 1 


Virginia, billto restore circuit court powers 
and jurisdiction to the district courts in west- 
ern— 


remarks by aie Jebneee, af Va. - 223 


War, annual report from the Secretary of - 3 
Williams, Lewis, of North Carolina— 
his remarks on bill to increase the 
army - - - - 487 
his remarks on ‘resolution to amend 
the constitution of the United States 33 
Williams, , of Tennessee— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 





and Illinois - . 534 
Wise, Henry A., of Virginia— 
his remarks on resolution to amend the 
constitution of the United States 33, 34 


his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities for the year 1838 536, 


537 
Veh, Archibald, of Arkansas— 
his remarks on resolution to amend the 
constitution of the United States 33, 34 
his remarks on bill to remove the walls 
of the Treasury building - 274, 371 
his remarks on bill to increase the army 409 
his remarks on bill granting the right of 
pre-emption to actual settlers on the 
public lands - - - - 501 
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TO Tili 


95ru Conae-s-Qxnp SESS. 





ACCOMPANYING TITLE MESSAGE 


OF THF SECRETARY OF 
Relati ms 


DOCUMEN 


REPORT STATE, 
On the United States and the 


Verican Republic. 


hefiween Ue 


Ir LP TAIENT rp Sy r ) 





in « rolmane With th i { i Pre- 

lent, the Secretary of Siate ha ie hoor nre- 

hta i po on th abcd } tive n ' 
tale | > \I | An my 1 
communicat rom the Executive Congr 

n that sual it wa parent, from t { vd 
ngs of Cones it ast annual Ss ‘ ic 
pecial m e 0 i «=Presiden ing their al- 
lent i ' 4 alii a‘ t1 ‘ ' Vi \ na ‘ ’ ” 
nendi a ¢ ng it ley eC} iS, 
! hit Cr ahi bast nand ] { ( 
made in va n, that | 1 oranen 0 the Le a- 
ure cole tin the opinton . res ‘ ili Ldbat 
message, that the United States might justly resort 
pany mode of redt known to the law oi na- 
bons; but dittered with the Pr cn ir as t 
think that th ast demand ought to be made be- 
ore Conore nou; decid on the eot lO be 
irsued in onld p uns 

Soon aft i hor i of Cone L care- 
ul examin 1 wa Hf a { i 
CAUSE OL ¢ yan ! X », aS W 1 } 
ofan indi \ f { 
chit Oi: | li i vi - 
co having f } by rhit lo W hin vil Vii 
Kilis, the late Chargé d’Affaires to that Govern- 


) 


+! t ly 
ment, to excind 


nt was enabled ‘from 


NS Various cases ; them of 
, and other 
nied to 
inh procure a 


some of 
‘haractet which, alter hav- 


the Government tor 


had 


Us au 


settlement, been adjasted 





rough the efforts of the persons interested in 
them. A fatr and full statement of the remaining 
eauses of complaint, chronologically arranged, was 
hen carefa pa an! Ya 
the evidene i , yen t 

ipport ol ¢ 1 cl » that had art we tf 
treal lt rnment of M ! t cin 
messenge \i isthe bearer of a 1 de- 
mand from this Government tor redress. ‘This de- 
mand, with the accompanying evidence of its just- 
we, Wa ct ed to the Mesican Government on 
the 20th « July | The list presented to the 
Mexican Government contained fifty-seven) sub- 


the last two embracing, in ge- 


neral terms, the loans foreed in Mexico from eiti- 


ns of the United States, and the flagrant outrages 
committed on the coumerce and eitizens of the 
United States tn the Gulf of Mexico by the Mexican 
jaadron, shortly after the adjournment of Con 
feta 1 lence ¢ Which had not then been 
nt to the | art In ecoatravention of the 
Ire y betw nthe two countrn bn embarevo wa 
itd Mexico val! the 4 of t United 
Stat alt th ure oj ie Gen 1 Urrea by 
the t 1 siat hinof war Natehe hit lia- 
rf i the « )) 0 the f €i merchant ( i 
ott United il a delivery ef which had bee 
emanete the captain of the Natehez, and re- 
fused by th i res of Mext This embar- 
la ) T { licers, “4 however disap- 
preved eG roment of Mexic and w ih 
a rt time 1 !; while the ecu ( th 
United States, off crews, anil pi gers, taken 
ithe merehant vesse!s earried in for an alleged 
olation t bleekade of Texa were ul- 
fering Val privation injuries, and imsults, and 
i hel yeet to eriminal prosecution and 
umshmes . An answer to the demand 
m ude i tne Un ted State was civen to the specia 
messel on the 29th of July. who returned with 
t forthwith to Washington, which contained as- 
Iran hat the Government of Mexieo earnestiy 
desired to re a prompt and explicit answer 


wh h the cle mana reialeu 


| 
| 
| 
|| 


i] 


| 
| 
it 
i} 








Report of ihe Secretary of State. 

















| lthouch there were several claims which ad- 
ty 1 ot n 1 reply he} Wa ne time 
) the necessary return of the me ’ of the 
United St ike a mature and impartial 
xamination, which others required; that the Presi- 
dent of Mexico desired that the reply to each 
honld } i, in order that a complete judg- 
ment vo me ned of the whole; that, not 
lelay a moment the final and equitable adjustment 
iT { uiti ween -the ty Governments 
re Pre ( he lered th clamimous series of 
focument ‘Psy | upport of the claims to be 
nstate minwely examined in Wepart 
ment of I ‘ \ii that evidence 1 ! 
rhyt i it n I ce th; i I ig he Hd 
he lett u 1 Which 1 t lead to aspecdy and 
quita % 1 I } ) th Nn 1 ( C- 
cunying he ! 0 tne G rine oO; the 
Uitte es 5) try M *y iT} NT te rf 
V wu Ml i ¢ mimnupnicat IcCe \ \ th 
Onin { the J { on the se ub ea and 
h leterminal ! O! Relyin yon th S- 
ranee iN ‘ mp ly from. the voluntary 
action of the Mi in Governme n raising th 
nwarrant | mboargo upon our ve Is, and the 
release the Ame in iken in merchant vessels 
unla Puily t i re Gaull I M 2 9 Wa 
expected that ynediately after the arrival ef th 
Mexican Mi 1 Washineton, they would be 
in ever filled. Vhe Mey i Minist 
eache ‘ ! om New Orleans, w e he 
vad been tk ) } ling ( ni of the 
Vie xican R ut » ih i4th of Cet ber. H 
brouecht n howeve noth bu the 
usual let of ere ice, and one repeating, 
in general rm the expression, usual be- 
tween Governmen ot a aesire to pre e 
and promote friendly relations with the United 


States. It was until the 
answers to any of out 
The Mexiean 


not 
le te ‘ vot ' 
compas were VIvell. 


Minister then presented 


Departmen { State ten notes, all dated on 
il t n first « which he exp 
Cau Wt } 7) ented 1) | 1 
| 
his Go line! ( ' 1 el 3. 6.8 
Pischs 14. 35 17 In the chi ) eal order 
in whieh th } } e pre i Mexieo 
Ni ) { ( t iit et t} hip “*toumsa 
wich form he niyeet of me ¢ tf notes ac- 
ynpanyine his explanation; from which faet, ar 
ihe direct reference in some of the other note 


{ is apparent that the Viexican Government 


not examined the document eni from this WDe- 
partment with the ¢ and mad im July or 
else has substitut { one of them a | oO; charm 
ent to Conere vith the Presidenvs Messare of 
the 6th of February last, and forming part of the 
flocuments printed by the:r order, which are alleged 


by Mr. Mariinez to have be 


ncomniunicated to the 


Viinister of Foreign Afla {f Mexico, with a note 
ol the Secretary « State of the 4th « May la 
But no note 4 ad ed by this Denartment to 


the Mexican Minister on the 14th of May, nor h 


any allusion whatever been made to the printed 
t of claim re I 1 te 1 ny communica 
from th G V weit t that oF MMe co In ful- 
filment oc the assurance nnly eirven in Mexi- 
co, aller ala ae five monn a vey re mm | 
oO but four of the fifty en sub of com nt 
pre ited i) j j ie last t T une in 
i | Ot uri vil M Xi ich lool ta 
ine untortuns ( neen ol ? t on 
one part or th i take, fo vy, saitistac 1 
for injur complained of, and not, on due de n 
acco pan j V ¢ npetent }! red > | 1 
LIS Wwe received a to the individual con i 
In the ca Ol i hin “Lou € Case 
the brig “Cx } ind in the case ¢ Chontes 
and De Munn ! lin 181% yin th r 
i lL lim al ¥ t { : M Xi- 
can territ nd in their property 
Contin it ; na 
Upon M i¢ ! 
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ry 


its Eavoy Extraordinary 
iary, in printing and dis- 
efamatery of this Govern- 
ment and the peodle of the United States, while in 
the United States, under the protection of his di- 
plomatie privilege. ‘The justice of the claim for the 
the * Louisa,” seized in 1821 by virtue 
of the edicts of Iturbide, of 20th of February and 
1th of March of that year, is acknowledged, and 
a promise is made to incite the Congress, upon and 
before whom the claim has been pressed for ten 
ears, to provide for the payment of the balance 


reprehet thle eor Inet ot 
gad Miniter Pleniontont 


tnibuting a pam} 


lue according to a decree of the Mexican Govern- 
ment of the Ist of February, 1822, heretofore par- 
tially exeented; but the justice of the case of the 
‘Cossack.’ and of the claims of Choutean and 


De Munn, | 


curred be 


dented, en the ground that 
ore Mexican independence wa 


they or- 


achiey- 


ed. A deeree stitution in the case of the 
 Cyceqaek? was issued on the 27th of Tuly, 1891 


It would seem, then, that the decrees of the 20th Fe- 
bruary and 4th of March, 1821, impose obligations 
esent Goverument of Mexico; but those of 
July, i821, do not. A decrec of the Ist af 
1822. awarding indemnity, is good; a 
similar decree of the 27th of July, 1821, is not 


February, 


rood. The Seerctary of State does not perceive 
upon what principles these distinctions are made, 


nor on what just ground payment can be refused 


by Mexico for any acts committed within its terri- 
orial junsdiction after the virtual separation of 


spain and Mexico, i. e. 
Spain by France in 1808. The case of Chouteau 
and De Munn res the grounds that the in- 
jury occurred while Spain had no power where it 
Ww ved; that Mexico had then, and has had 
ever since, an effective control in Santa Fe, and 
that the present Government is answerable for the 
acts of all its de facto precursors, who alleged and 
exercised sovereignty over the country. With 1e- 
lation to the brig * Cossack,” the decree of restitu- 
tion is dated after the plan of Iguala was declared, 
less than a month before the treaty of Cerdova 
Ww signed, by which O’Donochue acknowledged 
the independence of Mexico, and a short time pre- 
ious a regeney, and the choice 

President of the new Republic. 

What particular meaning is affixed in Mexico to 
the terms “independence achieved,” is not under- 
tood, nor is it important to discuss, as the obliga- 

tion of Mexico dates from the time of declared or 
actual independence of foreign control, and since 
t maintained a dominion exclusive of that of 

pain. 
The answer of the 


after the occupation of 
ts upon 


as recet 


to the election of 


of Tturbide as 


Xt 


Mexican Minister to the de- 
mand of the United States, founded upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Gorostiza, is so singular as to require 
a particular statement of all the facts in relation to 
the subject of it. Soon after the late Mexiean 

asked for his passports to return home, 
after terminating his extraordinary mission, his last 
note to the department, in which his reasons for 
taking that step were expressed, was published in 


Minister 


New York, in the journal called the ‘“ Courier 
des Etats Unis.” This document had never been 
made public by the. authority of @e department. 


The ex 


printes 
pri 


tence of a pamphlet by Mr. Gorostiza, 

lin Philadelphia in Spanish, hid been pre- 
viously made known to the Secretary of State, by a 
member of the diplomatic corps accredited at 
who stated that he had received two 
and he believed that the same number of 
had been transmitted by the author to each 
member of the foreign diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington; expressing, at the same time, his surprise 
| t at the grossness of such an act by a 


cquszus 
retiring minister. 


wv } 
Washincton, 
CONICS, 


CODLE 


and 
One of those conies was given 
1! } Sar aru am o %e 
on the re the Secretary, for the use of ye 
Department of State. Tinvat the belief thus ey. 


juest Oi 


pressed was well founded, no doubt wasentertained 
as a ’ aiso proenred by one of the off, 
the tlenartinent ef State from 


ary-ther 
the J matic corp and ne Wag 
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jent, as it was afterwar.! Gj swered, to the 


tor ef the “* Courier des Fuats Unis.’ by a third, 


with permission to use it for any purpose what- 
ever. Extracts were published frown the pam- 
phlet in that paper, and in several othe: news- 


papers ; and the copy in the hiam of the caditor 
of the French journal was 
on no condition, but that, alter being copied, or 
otherwise used, it should be returned. "The du- 
plicate copies sent tothe diplomatic corps were ob- 
viously intended to give the mosi 
lation to the matters contained in the pamphlet; aud 
no doubt one was expected to be transmitted to 
each foreign Government represented in the Uni- 
ted States, and the other to adorn the archives o! 
its legation in Washington. From the 
circumstances under which the pamphlet was pre- 
pared, and the assertions contained in the preface, 
t was supposed that the writer sought to evade of- 
ficial responsibility, by 
tion as his personal act; thus giving to himself and 
his Government the benetit he hoped to derive 
from his defamation of the United States, with all 
the Governments of Europe, and with his own 
untrymeh, among wnom it was widely distri- 
buted as soon as he reached the Mexican territory 


preru 


lent Withoul scrupie, 


extensive cireu- 


eaiivocal 


representing the publica- 


fe to his last report to his own Govern- 
ent, without exposing that Government to a de- 
mand for redress for the injury sought to be in- 
fl cted by its representative. The 
ate individual could net be importance to 
; ‘Baited States; but as the position ¢ t Mr. Go- 
tiza was equivocal, it was deemed necessars 
it this subject should be so presented to his Go- 
the distinction tween his 
as a mere citizen, as tne representative agen 
fexico, should be marked and recognised. Oc- 
1 wes taken, therefore, in giving instruction 
e 10th of December last, io Mr. Ellis, to make 
planativ.s previously promised in regar! to 
he movement ot the troops under General Gaines, 
direct him to bring the act of their Minister to 
the notice of the Meaican Government, in thes: 
words: 
“ It would be gratifying to the President if this 
mamunication, which you will have to make to 
he Mexican Goveriment, was limited to these ex- 
plamarions Unfortunately, the conduct of its late 
Minisier & rdinary has made it necessary to 


slauders of a 


made be 





iment, th 


hupon evecu unpleasant topic Yon 

vill learn swith astonishment that Mr. Gorostizs 
enjoying his dipluawacde priviege, although 

ha clared lus nission at an . 

= ius OWT mths ‘, a pat iphlet, (2 Copy 

of which is herewith sc: vort,) contaming part 
of his unpubiis} wrespondence with this de- 
partment, and exua m his let.ers to the Mex- 
ican Secretary of Fore'en Keiauons, with a long 
itroductory prefece. ‘The pu bhieation of bis cor- 
pondener wit he D nartuaent, vithout the 
thor of his G& verpment, is believed to be un- 

1 siory of diplemacy, and was not 

r ‘ cuiment of the United Siates. 
Tiee ere trom his co respondence with his own 


Government, and his introduction to the 


«contain siatements and comments defamatory of 
1¢ Government and people ef the United States, 
end obviously intended to injure the character of 
hb. for honor and good faith, in the eyes of the 
rid. This pamphlet, although not circulated 
enerally among our citizens, was 1D the hands of 
> litors of newspapers, W ho have put blished extract 
om itz and the President has been informed that 
wo ccpies ef if were sen! by its author, at the 
noment of his Yeparture from the United States, 
o some, if not to all, the members of the fureign 
liplomatic body accredited here. This act, still 
more extraordinary because it almost immediately 
‘ollowed the communication of the President's in- 
ation to direct that explanations, which he be- 
lieved would be satisfac‘ory, should be made to the 
Mexican Government, has excited buat one seati- 
meat among those to whom it is known. Ja di 
‘ting yeu to make known the pul blieation of this 
namphiet te the Mexican Government, the Pres:- 
“ent does net doubt the truth of the declaration 
rote by its anther, that this publication was his 
personal act, for which he had no authority 
srom his Government; nor willhe permit himself t» 


whole 


s 
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eos siictonatabelah eoouciienouanssapdiianataieadaacienaiaeeadaenaaapeinaaeiendaniveneanagemdalanaaconsmanaa aaioustendinaipieaeny * 
or an ins'a a tit wil adopt or sance 

trots trciaae Tlaiingly violatiug sii the decorum 

of myrA sages SO disresp ciful to the Govern- 

ment wii! people of the Unttel States; so unworthy 

the represeniauve of a respectable Government, 


and so well calculated to imtercapt the harmony and 
good will which oavht to subsist between the United 
States and Mexico. 


Mexican Gc- 


decoram and justice, and an honora- 


‘How tar the character of the 


verTnuneiie toi 


ble desire to maintain a respectable rank among 


the civilized nations of the world. requires a dix- 
unct manifestation of its just displeasure at such 
ali extraordinary step, are questions that belong to 


iself alone VU COD ler and de "ae. 


‘Jn giving you this insiraction to make known 


to the Mexican Government the conduct of its 
Envoy, without a demand of reparation at its 
hands, the President is intiueneed, as well by the 
expli “talisavowa! of the Envoy of all partici pa- 
t nthe y of his Governinent, in the act com- 
plained of, as by the sincere conviction, already 


expressed, that a step so reprehensible will not be 
countenanced by it. But if, contrary to all just 
expectation, the Mexican Government shal! adopt 
that act, or give sanction to it by 


approving ol 
their Minister’s conduct, th 


continuance of diplo- 
maiuc intercourse between the two countries can no 
longer be ethcr useful or reputable to the United 
States. However painful may be the consequences, 
the honor of the Ainerican people requires of the 
President to instruct you, as [now do, in that event, 
to demand vou pasports, and to return forthwith, 
bringiig with you all the archives of the legation 
io the United States.” 

These instructions were not received by Mr 

I 


Ellis before his departure from Mexico ; buta copy 


i Phu Was Subsequently transmitted tothe Mex:- 

n Government. thr hits Chareé VA ffaire , Mr 
Castiito Pricv ty Mr. Ellis’s departare, and 
Within a fortnight atter Mr. Gorostiza’s arrival at 
the culyv of Mexico, the Mexican Government, af- 


ter an alleged delay of what is cal'ed an act of 
justice to ineit Minister, waiting for explanations 
promised by 


the United States, sent a formal ap- 
proval of his conduct as their Minister at Wash- 


ingion. When it was recollected that, in the 
xtracts of the correspondence of Mr. Goros- 
liza, with his own Government, which he had 
himself pnblished, the guod faith of the United 
la’cs 3 aiveeniy impeached, and it was pre- 
A il publication of his pamphlet, and 
i msiributien, at least in Mexico, was known to 
bis Government, it was deemed necessary to re- 


juire from the Mexican authority 
vowal of the part of his conduct 
considered offensive by the 


a distinet disa- 
which had been 
United States. No 


doub: was eutertained that the Mexican Govern 
ment would, without hesitation, declare that its 
approbation of Mr. Gorostiza’s conduet did not 
relate to the preparation, or nubtie ition, or use, of 


the defamatory pamphlet. 
The answer ot Mexican Government 
receiv defends the conduct of its Minister. 
Mr. Martiiiez asserts, in conformity with his in- 
stvuctions, that the Minister did nothing which was 
not required by the dignity and interests of Mex. 
ico. By the note of Mr. Martinez, 
ure admitted, on the part of the 
ment; that the pamphlet 
nister, and prmted in Phi! 


», now 


these facts 
Mexican Govern- 
was prepared by its Mi- 

adeiphia, in the Spanish 
copies Were left to be nail Th 
the United States, with a recommendation as to the 
time only when. the 


lanenag¢ : that sone 


{ the 
oon as there should be 
Mexico; that the 
the coast « 


were to be used, an 
time recommended was, as s 
apuoucaton wr if in 


Was extensively ei 


pi — let 
Mex- 
arrived; and,on his journey to 
the capital, by the returning Envoy Extraordi- 
nary. Ona these admitted facts, the Government 
declares that Mr. za acted conformably to 
what was required by the dignity and interests of 
Mexicwo. f view, as entirely uniin- 
ul buvnaive character of the pamphlet, 
and the nse made of it in the United States, the 
Mexican Governinent has attempted, argumenta- 
uvely, to prove that it did not appear that their Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary in- 
tended to offend the United States, or to jeopard his 


i } 
cihated on 


1c0 aN soul as he 


Gorosti 


heepine oute 
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diplomatic character, by violating established 
usage. To sustain the first allegation, it is said the 
in re- 

a@ past transaction—a negotiation not 
pending, inasmuch as his mission was terminated; 
that it was in the Spauish language—if it had 
infended offensively it would have been 
printed in English, for circulation among the pee- 
pie of the United States; and that he did not ciren- 
late it among his colleagues of the diplomatic body, 
because he cid not send it to them eflicially, or con- 
lidentially, with an explanation of his object. The 
character of the production, and the use made of 
the copies left, with the recommendation as to 
time, are, unfortunately, the best evidences of the 
intention of the author. The pamphlet is a labored 
effort to prove that the United States, for a series 
of years, sought unjustly to obtain possession of 
» territory belonging to a friendly power, till the 
year IS18, United 
States pretending to nothing but what was reasona- 
ble, the Florida treaty was negotiated, the negotia- 
tors being both menof talents and good faith; that, 
subsequentiy to that treaty, ihe want of good 
faith and integrity produced new pretexts to aequire 
possession of the terrifory, the pretended claim to 
uich they had been thereby abandened; that while 
the Government was fostering the sinister design 
of violating all the articles of their treaty with 
Mexico, the President and all his ministers were 
pouring into the ears of the Mexican Envoy Extra- 
ordinary protestations of affection for his Govern- 
ment, and of strict neutrality in the Texan con- 
test; that this Government was destitute of good 
faith, and that the people in mass, with the excep- 
tion of a minute fraction, described as belonging 
to the school of Washington and Madison, were 
neces sarily ignorant; and, having every thing in 


the] it power, Ceé auld > imac ] 


al 


pamphlet was necessary for his vindication, 


fghion to 


} 
peen 





when, the Executive of the 


dishonest, 


iM diy led by 
greedy, unprincipled, and, « unbridled 
flatterers, wherever they pleased. The assertion 
that such a pamplet was not intended to offend the 
United Siates, is se extraordinary that it is to be 
hoped that the Mexican Government has omitted to 
examine it. Sucha declaration, in regard to its 
intention, cannot otherwise be rationally accounted 
for, unless it be supposed that that Government 
means to make this singular distinction, that a pro- 
duction intended to impeach the character of a 
Government and people, for honor and good faith, 

eyes of the world, was 


and to degrade them in the 

not intended to offend. The argumentative denial 
of the act of sending this defamatory pamphlet to 
foreign ministers, that the calumny against this 
Government and people mignt be made known to 
all the Governments with whom they ho!d diplo- 
matic intercourse, which has been made for Mr. 
Gorostiza, amounts to this: that he did not send 
copies to them at all, becaus? he did not send them 
with an official explanation. Tie left them here 
t» be used: they were used—sent to oo minis- 
ters. Itisfor the Envoy Extraordinary to explain 
how they camethere. His ee which has 

approved his conduct as conformable to its dignity 
and interests, is responsible to those whose honor ts 
involved in the inquiry. The contents of the pam- 
phlet show, also, that the intention of it was not 
self-vindieaiion. ‘the responsibility of the author 
for the act on which it red to en- 
lithten his country, was to his Government, and 
through it to the people of Mexico. His pamphlet 
is written for all places, and for all times; a part is 


specially for the meridian of the Untted States, as 


sequently, 


is alleged he des 


will satisfactorily pon ir by a reference to tts con- 


tents. Buatitis also said that it related to past 
> of the correspond- 
ence had been made public. A part of the 
spondence between ihe ” | 
published by the Un 
residue of that corresp 
tains the the secret and con- 
fidential jetters to his own Government, in which 
ne calls in question the good faith of the Govern- 
inent of the United Stat His extraordinary mis- 
sion was terminated by the act of the Envoy, but 
he was still in the enjoyment of his diplomatic - 
vileges, and the subject of whieh he wrote was the 
pending with hs Government. Afier his a. 
that Government looked for explanations mbhich 


transactions—not secret, aS som 
corte. 

ts had heen 
vldition to the 
pamph.et con- 


Ss 





e, the 


Euvoy’s extracts from 
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ee en eis 
had been promised by the United States, com- 
plained they were nit received; which explana- 
tions, having were sub- 
sequentiy given to it. 

The condret of this Extraordinary Envoy is also 
alleged to have been conformable to diplomatic 
usave: and two instances are breught forward to 
sanction this allegation, assumed to exist in the ! 
history of the diplomacy of the United States. It 
is asseried in the note of Mr. Martinez that the | 
Commissioners of the United States pnbhshed their 
correspondence 














cS 


an’ 


been delaved by accident, 


pending the negotiation at Ghent. | 
During a war with Great Britain, the corresspon- 
dence of the Commissioners of Great Britain and | 
the Uniied S who were iating terms of 


fates, nego! 


peace, was published in Washington by the Go- ' 


vernment of the United States: there were no libels 
in it upon Great Britain. The Commissioners of 
the United States never published any thing during 
the negotiation at Ghent. 

The Chargé d’Affaires of France published a 
letter of instructions from the Duke de Breglie in 
some of the journals of the United States, in Eng- 
lish. Theletter of the Duke de Broglie was not a 
libel upon the Government of the United States; 
but its publication was consider 
parties in this country. By what means the Mexi- 


Governinent f been imposed upon, and im- 


1 impr mer by all 


can 
duced to assert that 


LO 


Vas 

“ Mr. Secretary Forsyth wrote 
Paris representing that this Government would 
not object to receive again, as a diplomatic agent, 
the Chargé d’Affaires who had caused that publica- 
tion a few months berore,” it is impossible to con- 
ecture. It is asheer fabrication, which will be seen 
with iment by the Governments of Eng- 
land and of Franee, to whoro all the circumstances 
of the transaction to which it relates are as per- 
fectly wel! known as they are to the Grovernment of 


the United State 


astonis} 


The relations of the United States and Mexico, 
therefore, as they now stand, are these: The demand 

f the United States for justice for past injuries 
has been made in conformity with the treaty be- 
tween the twonations; but apparently no public eom- 
plaint has been examined by the Mexican 
Government, except the conduct of Mr. Gorostiza. 
The printing and distribution of his offensive pam- 
phle is approved by his Government, and justified 
as conformable to what was required by its dignity 


and interests. 


since 


To the other demands of a public nature, existing 


at the adjournment of the last annual session of 
Congress, after five months’ delay, no answer has 


been given. On three cases of private claims pre- 
sented for final answer, answers have been given. 
The justice of two of them is denied, although one 
of them rests on a deerce of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Satisfac’ion for the one admitted to be just 
The Congress of Mexico, who have 
been considering the subject for eight or ten years, 


it 
will be “ineited’’ to pass upon it, when they meet. 


iS not made. 


ry 
ak 


Since the last session of Congress an embarev 
has been laid on American vessels in the ports of 


Mexico. Although raised, no satisfaction has been 
made, or offered, for the resalting injuries. 

Our merchant vessels have been captured for dis- 
ding a pretended blockade oi 
rgoes secretly procecded against in the Mex- 
ican tribunals, condemned and sold; the captains, 
crews, and assengers of the captured vessels have 
heen imprisoned and plandercd of their property, 
and, a‘ter enduring insults and injuries, have been 
released without remuneration or apology. For 
these acts no reparation has been promised, nor ex- 
planations givea, although satisfaction was, in gen- 
eral terms, demanded in July last. 


ial } 
regal Texas; vessels 


“Aa 


and 


From these facts a judgment may he formed of 
the value ef the assurances that have been received 
from the Mexican Government, and the probability 
of their ever being fulfilled. 

Copies of all the correspondence with the Mexi- 
can Government, not heretofore made public, and 
serving to elucidate the subject of this report, are 
herewith presented for consideration, 

All which is respectfully submittted. 

JOHN FORSYTH. 


To the PresiDENT OF THE UNirep States. 
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December 2, 1837 

Sir: In compliance with your insteuctions, and in 
conformity with established usage to preset )- 
nua'ly to vou, for the information of Congress, a 
statement of the transactions of this Department, 
together with such suggestions in relation to the 
various subjects under its administration as the 
public interests may seem to require, I have the 
honor to submit the following report. 

It will be seen by the statement of the Com- 

Big 


manding General, that the principal part of the 
regular forces has been drawn from the posts on the 
frontiers and concentrated in Florida; and his ac- 
count of the military transactions in that Territory 
will exhibit the progress of i ar to the clo 
of the last, and the events attending the commence- 


The 


} 
he ? 
i¢ > 


WwW 


ment of the present, campaign. 
made by 


proposals 


the Indians to submit to the terms of the 

treaty, and the negotiations entered into with them 

to this effect, caused the cessation of hostilities ata 

period when they might have been carried on to 
advantage, : 

he part of the General coin- 


This measure on 1 
‘ 


minding the army of the South, although preduc- 
liv: of delay and increased « xypense, Was dictate! 
by humanity and a landable desire to avoid, i 
practicab'e, the necessity of further enforcing, by 
arms, the executionof thetreaty, and was approved 
by the Department. Nor can any just blame be 
attached to the conduct of that officer for keening 
his faith with the Indians, and rather suffering 


himself to be deceived by them than to violate his 
ngagements by securing the chiefs who had en 
tered his camp and piaced themselves in his power, 


under the pledge of receiving his protection. 


e 


The enemy proved faithless, and the season for 
active operations passed away without any import- 
ant results. Great expense was incurred in prepa- 


rations for the removal of the Ind , Which their 
treachery rendered abortive; but the honor of the 
Government, which is beyond all price, was | 

served; and it is satisfactory t that 1} 
newal of hostilities has on!y taken place after eve- 


is 


Ye- 


= 
O KOOM 


ry effort had been tried in vain to persuade these 
deluded people to submit peaceably to the execn- 
tion of the law. Itis unnecessary to recanjtulate 


the circumstances which led to this war: they are 


already wellunderstood: but it may be importantto 


} 


state the eauses which have e: shied a 


bANAVE oie U nh HENS ’ 
inferior in: wumber and resources, tot the ef- 
forts of the Government to subdue them, and 
which have rendered the cuntest, not only so dis 
astrous!y protracted, but so very expensive. The 


theatre of war, remarkable for its natural diffi- 
ciullies, was entirely unknown to the eommanding 
officers of our army. Thev were compelled to 
move their forces with the utn st caution nine 
face of a bold, aetive, and wily fee, thorouchly ac- 
qua'inted with the passes of the rivers and morass 
which intersect the country, and whoa hovered 
about their flanks, coneentratine the number 
upon apomtof attack, with unexampled rapidity, 
and flying from the open gronad with a swiftness 
that bafiled the pursuit of the white man. The 


difficulties of transportation, on which the success 
of all military operations must ‘nend 


t denend, aiw 
great, and, in 


vs 
such a country, involving 
labor, expense, and delay, were in 
surmountable. Im several instanc 
reach of the enersey, our troons were 
fall back upon their magazines or b 
for supplies, and thus lose the opportunity of 
striking an effective blow, because the subsisi- 
ence stores could not be brought x 
use. Wherever it was pessib supplies were 
transported by water points near the 
of operations, but having to ascend river 


unnsual 


cr 


IMC 


cases it 


‘Ss 


up for their 
to theatre 
, Steam- 
boats were necessarily employe:!. at an enormous 
cost to the Government. From these points the 
transportation became still more expensive, as well 
as difficult and dangerous; numerous and weil ;: 
pointed escorts had to be furnished; wagons to to 
dragged over pathless tracts of spongy pine barren, 
through almost impassable swamps, and across 
marshy rivers: temporary magazines to be | 
and posts to be established in the wilderness, to 
which further supplies ot provisions and forage 


y 
' 
' 
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eeaaenar anne neem EOUROE eS 
|| Were to he brought, for the conntry is entirely des 
| tituie or both, and the baggage train can transport 
} ils own forage for a few days’ consumption only, 
|| When cansidered that these difficulties had to 
be encountered and surmounted by raw, undisci- 
|} plined troops, in the face of an active enemy that 
| thatdestroys unseen, delivering a deadly fire at an 
|} unexpected moment, and disappearing in morresses 
|} impenetrable to the eye of the white man, the zeal 
| and persevering courage of our officers and men are 
| worthy oft all praise. It is under such circumstan- 
\| ces that our Indian allies have proved so useful. 
|| Their peculiar sagacity in detecting the stratagems 
\| of their race, and their untiring vigilance and ac- 


uvity in the field, are the best protection against 
the ambuscades, night assaults, and surprises, which 
constitule the warfare of these tribes, and are so 
harrassing and destructive to our troops. To the 
strong arms and brave hearts of our own men, we 
may safely rely for victory in action; but we must 
depend upon the Indian to detect the lurking place 

he lian, to trace him in his devious path and 


rapid flight, to guard against his wily approach, 
anid ta discover his deadly presence at every difli- 
cult pass. Tor these reasons, the friendly Creeks 


were emploved in the army of the South during 


tne 


teauipaten: bat, as it had been found net ary 

ti heir famines at great expense uiinil they 
ouid all be tu insported together to the West, th 

were dischareed, and are on their way to their new 

ho Before their dey ure, measures were 





taken to supply their place by engaging Indians of 


other ti In extending the necessary orders, a 
clerical error was made, by which the Indians were 
Offered higher pay than the law allows to volun- 
leer The error was corrected as soon as dis- 


t <« ‘ 
} 


covered: Lut as about two hundred men have been 


broughtto Florida under the first instructions, I beg 


ave leave tu suggest that an appropriation be 
asked of Coneres enable the department to pre- 
serve is tanh with these Indians, which I venture 
to hope will not be refused 


} 


Another 


cause of onusual expense is to be found 
in the character of the troops employed. At first 
they were drafted men or volunteers engaged for 


so short a period of service as to render their em- 
ployment not only expensive bat inefficient; and 
when they were engaged for a longer time, the in- 


experieuce of their staff officers oceasioned great 


and mnnecessary expendiiures, while the descrip- 

nd ¢ foree, chiefly mounted men, augmented 

ry mach the cost of the earspaign. The remu- 
neration this irregniar cavalry received from Go- 
verrment, merely for the use of their horses, 
Muvanted, six months, toasum uearly, if not quite 
t uto their real value. T Government has 
had, besides, to pay a large amount tor horses that 
perished for want of -foraze, which the state of the 
country rendered tt impracucable to transport ib 
sufficient quantities for the supply of so large a 
body of cavalry The irregular foree thus em- 
p { in Florida during the campaign of 1836 
ainounted to about 10,000 imen;: one-hali of which 
ve! alry, at an expense greatl, exce ding that 
of rerular troops, and by oo means se efficient as 


one-half the number of that cescriptien of force. 
Notwithstanding the experienc: cained during 
the campaigns showed the great cost of 
enploying volunteers, the department had no alter- 
native Dut to engage them again, which the pa- 
trioice offers of the e'tizens from every part of the 


two List 


country enabled it todo. The nature of the cli- 
mate ol Florida requires that the active operations 
of the campaign shoald be concentrated into a 





short period of time, and this can only be eflected 
by bringing into the field a much ater number 
of troops than would otherwise be neesssary. The 
regular force, although collected from every point, 
was deemed inadequate, and resort has been had 
to militia in order to make up, with the regulars, 
four columns, having each the component parts of 
an army sufficient to encounter the whole force of 
the enemy, and destined to move into the interior 
of the peninsula from distinct points of the @oast. 
Added to these means of offensive operations, the 
squadron on that siation may confidently be relied 
upon to scour the co2st and intercept ali communi- 
cations from without, and in every way practica- 
ble te contribate, by its co-operation, to the sue 
cess of the land forces. 
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Throughout the whole cenduct of this war, the 
West India squadron has co-operated with the 
army in the most active and eflictent manner, not 
only by promptly furnishing every ail which the 


appropriate duties of that branch of the service re- 


quired, but by the officers taking upon themselves 
the defence of posts on shore, and lending the aid 
of their professional skill, in every situation in 

which it could be usefully applied, with that per- 


severing conrage, zeal, and ability which have, at 
all times, distinguished our gallaut navy. ‘The re- 


venue-cutters, placed under the command of the 
commodore of that squadron, 
dered the most efficient ser: 
ion of that excellent officer. 
corps, which volunteered 
ind distinguished itself during 1 


have likewise ren- 
under 


Part of 


services 


the direc- 
the iarine 
in Florida, 
campaign, 


ice 


i's 


ie last 


till remains there, and it is hoped that they may 
permitted to continue their valuable services 
to the army of the south, until the close of the 
war. 
The events of this war, and the heavy expenses 
a'tending it, have shown the propriety, and even 
cessity, of increasing and organizing the stall, 
id of angmenting the army of the United States. 
In the last annual report from = th department, 
ih s measure is strongly recommended, and the 
isons for its adoption ably irged. I do not 
nk, however, that the manner of -avgmenting 


iorces proposed by the bill which received the 
erable action of one pean of the Legislature, 
rht to be carried into effec The organization 

he army when it was are d to the peace 
“tiblishment, oueht not to be aban toned. It is 
t-| to render the «reatest service in timeof peace 
to afford a basis for the augmentation of the 
effective forces of the country so a much greater 
stent in time of war. This arrangement should 
not, there be disturbed, but the same system 
rried out in making new levies. I would re- 
cnmend the addition of three regiments of infan- 
and thatthe companies both of artillery ard 


fore, 


jafantry should be increased to sixty-four rank 
nt file, with authority vested in the President to 
augim heir number, not to exceed one hundred 
men, wh er the exigencies of the country may 
quire it. ‘Lins woud secure all the advantages 

f the present peace establishment, and enable the 
e, on any sudden emergency, to place th 

spectabl votine of defence. 

policy and an enlightened economy 

y «egu.re that ry departinent of the staff 

1 31} hy ! bo anement * A proy perly 
ranized staff would hia the conduct of 

r in which we have lat aly been engaged 

both more efle tive aud more economical. As the 

! ! vied, (mers are drawn off for 

, tn reat mypory the service of the 

fhies are by no means so well per- 

' wid be by officers properly in- 

} ‘entirely devoted to them. The pre- 

nmi ¢ on does not give to regiments or 
ompat supernunierary officer They are 
omore ! uthe p mance of the various duties 
their nulitary comm actually requires, and to 

in the numbee most weaken the army, render 
rrezular a inefliccent in is operations, and 
rreotly unpair tiscipline. Such, however, is 
the present defective state of every branch of the 

tafl, that all are supplied from subalterns of the 

n The department of the Quartermaster Gene- 

al, the Commissary General, the Engineers, the 

vrduance, the Paymaster General, and the Topo- 


graphical corps, are all compelled to make drafts 
from the line of the army for the performance of 
their indispensable duties; and the returns of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, of the regiments in the 
field during the last campaigns in Alabama and 
Florida, exhibit a lamentable deficiency of officers to 
fuifil the duties properly belonging to them. 

The Quartermaster’s Department requires not 
ome erlargement, but the addition of higher 

io vender it adequate to the duties required 


< ‘ 


« 

t ‘The tenetions of this branch of the staff, 
prismg, as they do, the quartering, supplying, 
moving the army, with all its stores, and the 


execution of various cbjects of 

ment, are important at all times; 

peculiarly 
, 


national imnprove- 
but they become 
30 in seasons Of active operations, like 











TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
Penort of the Secrctary of War. 
the presei:t, whei od of int var tro 
are necessary Ca iut rvice to a:d cur limited 
reguiar force. 

The detic cy in the number of officers provided 
for this service h heen sensibly felt mn the com- 
mencement of our late border disturbances, and 
especially curing the t ! with respect 
to higher grades than t now authorized, expe- 
rience has cleariy shown the necessity of some 
clothed with the ade te ran to enable them to 
take the ch irge of remote ¢ riect and supervise 
the expenditure, nd direct and trol the compli- 
cated operations of the department in the field. It 
is certain that there can be no effective military 
operations, without a high degree of efficiency im 
that branch of the statf which ts to move and sup- 
ply the army. - weuld, therefore, reeommend the 
addition of some officers of rank, with a limited 
number of that subordinate but useful class of 
avents, forage, wagon, and barrack-masters 

‘The department of the Adjutant General is en- 
tirely inadequate fo perform its appropriate duties, 


even to our small army, and [ respectinily recom- 


mend that it be enlarged so as to supply assistant 
ljatants general to each division and department 
of the army. 
Since the establishment of the Commissariat of 


Subsistence, great regularity and economy have 
been introduced in furnishing the supplies of the 
arny; but, in order to render it more complete 


and to ennbie 
to at, 
I recommend 


it to perform ail the duties assigned 
eflicient manner, 


to the present establish- 


in the most economical and 
an addit 
at least four 


won 


ment ol 


othicers. 


L would recommend an immediate increase of 
the corps of topographical engineer The exiten- 
sive range of duties which have of late years de- 
volved upon this corps, renders its increase a mat- 
ter of necessity as well as of economy. It is 


physically impracticable, as the corps is now con- 
stituted, te obey the injunctions of Congress. Im- 
portant surveys are neclected ; improve- 
ment are slowly and imperfectly carried on, and 
the expectations of the country disappointed. 

By a reference to the statements of the officer at 
the head of that branch of the service, it will be 
seen that the entire corps consists but of ten offi- 


works of 


cers, and to these it has been found necessary to 
add, during the present year, about thirty indivi- 
duals, employed as civil engineers, at compensa- 


tions greater than are allowed to military engineers; 
thus making the entire cost of this branch of ser- 
vice much greater than it would be in the form of 
a properly organized corps. In addition to this 
consideration, discipline and a proper subordina- 
ed in a mixed 
the sm: alle r part only is sul 
ticles of the ere: 
aud without the 


tion cannot be introduc service, where 
s and ar- 
exempt, 


authority 


iect to the rule 


y a 
iter being entirely 


war, 


e positive distinetions of 


' 
and of rank, upon which discipline so eminently 
depends. 
The datics of this corps require the combined 





knowledge of the military and ervil engineers. 
Their military daties consist in surveys f de- 

fence of the frontier, inland and Atlantic, at ol 
positions for forufications; in recennoisances of 
the country through which an army has to pass, or 
in which it has to operate; the examunanon of all 
routes of communication by land or water, both 
for supplies and for military movements; the con- 
struction of military bridges: the position and erec- 


tion of field works; the 
fords, ferries and bridges. 
pographical engi: 
armies in the field, znd without 
nization of a staff and incomplete. 
Their civil employment, in the survey of the coast, 
rivers, harbors, bays, and water courses, in order 
to their being improved commercial and 
other purposes, and i perintending the various 
works fur these improvements; in surveys of roads 
and canals under the law of the 30th April, 
1824; and in conducting all civil constructions con- 
nected with the commerce of the country, and suc A 
international communications as Congress may ¢ 

rect. This brief recapitulation of the various i: 
litary and civil duties of the corps, clearly points 
out the necessity of itscomplete organization, and 
indigates the propriety of attaching it to the 


detences Oi 


Kor the 


should 


encampmet 
Pe purpose Ss, a4 


ys accompany 


their aid the orga- 
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is defective 
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of the army. The direction of all the 
both civil and military, herein described, 
belongs to this branch of the service. A 
imple enumeration of the functions of the Quar- 
termasier Genera! will show that the duties of his 
oflice cannot be performed without the assistance 
of the officers of the topographical corps. They 
are to insure an eflicient system of supply, and to 
sive facility and eilect to the movements and ope- 


army, Which cannot be accomplished 


rations of the 
knowledge of the topography 


Without a thorough k 


of the country. It is ins duty, likewise, to select 
sites for encampments, and to assign to the diffe- 


rent corps the ground they are to occupy—a duty 
which requires the aid of topographical engineers; 
the superintendence of the works at the se- 
veral posts; t truction of military the 
acquisition of such knowledge as the department is 


} 
as Goes 


he cons roads; 


expected to possess with regard to the military re- 
sources of the country; the means and facilities of 
transportation, the state of the frontiers, with the 


most etiginle points for concentrating 
collecting supplies, whether in relation to ¢ ffensive 
This intormation cannot 
be obtained without the active co-operation of the 
Lopo; 


troops and 
or defensive operations. 
graphical — 

I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting 
to the opinion of my predecessor, in relation to the 
employment of the topographical engineers of the 
army by Siates and incorporated companies, {in 
which I fully concur. Ata period when it became 
a practice of the Government to permit these offi- 
cers to aid in the constraciion of the pablic works 
in the several States, the description of talent and 
knowledge which they possessed uncommon 


St 


se 


Was 


in our country, and works of great public utihty 
would have been suspended or abandoned alto- 
gether, if this permission had been withheld. A 


different state of things now exists. The demand 
for civil engineers has created them, and not only 
is itno longer necessary to aid States and compa- 
nies by lending them ofiicers of the army, but in 
dving so an act of injustice is committed toward 
the civil engineers of the country. There can be 
no doubt that the practice impairs, very sensibly, 
the efficiency of the corps asa branch of the army, 
and deprives the Government of their services for 
military surveys, and the erection and superintend- 
ence of works of national utility. ‘The commander 
of the army of the south emphatically, ina 
late communication to the Adjutant General, “Had 
the topographical engineers been employed in their 
appropriate duties in Florida only one year of the 
sixteen since we have obtained posse ssion of the 
country, from two three millions of dollars 
micht have been saved in the expenditures of the 
var.” The ignorance of the topography of the 
country, here complained of, exists with regard to 
other important regions of our country, which will, 


SAVS 


to of 


yp! 


byes 


probably, sooner or later, become the theatres of 
war; and I earnestly hope the Department will 
have itin its power to remedy this detect , by con- 
fining the members of the cerps to their appropriate 


duties of examining and surveying the country for 
the purposes of national improvements, and nation- 
al defence, aud superintending the crection of na- 
tional works. 


Having stated the increase which appears to me 
indispensably necessary to render the several parts 
of the general staff of the army effective, it be- 


comes my duty to submit to your consideration the 
defects of -the present systein, and to suggest a bet- 
ter organization of this most useful and important 
branch of the service. Qn examing the functions 
each of the separate divisions, it will be seen 
that in the moving and subsisting the anny, pre- 
viding for elething and supplies, including trans- 
portation, barracks, camp equipage, and all things 
necessary for the he alth, comfort, and efficiency of 
the troops, the duties of every branch of the gene- 
ral staff are so connected and dependent upon 
each other, that the best planned measures may be 
defeated by the failure or neglect of any one of 
them; motwathens ding which, they are distinct bo- 
dies, entirely independent of cach otner, differently 


of 


organized, governed by different regulations, and, 
although purely military in their functions, depend- 


ing only upon the civil authority at the head of the 
Departme nt of War. Such an arrangement js 
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incompatible with the unit 


ish 


ormity and 


the orsa 


complex, and i 
subot Lination which ought to disting 
nization of every bra the 
recommended, therefore, that 
staff corps, to consist of 
chief’ of the stall; 


milliary service. - 
there be created a 
one brigadier general, 
, SIX lieutenant colo- 
nels, eight majors, twenty captains, and twenty 
first lieutenants, who shall exereise all the func- 
pI and perform all the duties at present exer- 
cised and p rformed by the Quartermaster General, 
Adjutant General, Ins spec tors General, Commissary 
General of Subsistenc e, and their and 
also by the topographical engineers and assistant 
topographical engineers; and that the Commissa- 
riat of Purchases, and the medical staff of the 
army, be attached to the said staff corps; thus unit- 
ing under one head a: homogenous body sufficiently 
numerous to ensure promotion within itself, create 
an espril de corps, excite emulation, and keep alive 
hope. This organization, at the same time that it 
secures uniformity and efliciency to the eperations 
of the staff, is entirely compatible with its present 
division into separate bureaus, and will not disturb 
the existing relations of the present officers of the 


neh of 


six colonels 





ass stants, 


corps with the branch to which they are now at- 
tac hed. 
This increase of the rank and fille and staff of 


the army here récomended, by which its efficiency 
wonld be greatly augmented, and its adn inistration 
rendered much more economical, has become 
cessary, independently of the causes assigned, from 

our greatly extended frontier, from the number 

and description of our maritime fortresses, and 

from the large body of Indians which the humane 

and enlightened policy pursued by the Government 

towards that people has concentrated upon our 

western borders. When, in 1821, the army was 

reduced to 6,127 men, the extent of our frontier 
did not exceed 6,373 miles, along the inland por- 
tion of which the Indian tribes were sparsely scat- 
tered, a large prepertion of their numbers being 
within the States, and rendered harmless by the 
surrounding white population; and the maritime 
frontier was occupied by a few inconsiderable forts. 
Since that period, its extent has been increased, by 
the acquisition of Florida and other causes, to 
8,500 miles, most of our principal harbors and bays 
have been fortified by extensive works, and the In- 
dians concentrated upon the western line so as_ to 
presenta front of not less than 45,000 warriors. 

The protection due by the Government to the in- 
habitants of this extensive and exposed portion of 
our country would require a much larger force than 
is here proposed, if their safety were made to de- 
pend entirely upon the regular army; and [ would 
respectfully recommend ithe construction of a chain 
of permanent fortresses along that line, anda com- 
petent orgznization of the militia of the frontier 
States, as important and necessary auxiliaries for 
this purpose. Ifany danger is to be apprehended 
from an army of fifteen thousand men, scattered 
along a frontier of more than 8,000 miles, and com- 
manded by officers educated to reverence the laws 
and cherish the freedom of their country, it is effec- 
tually to be guarded against by a proper organiza- 
tion of the militia. ‘Thei now is lif- 
tle short of a million and a half of men, and what- 
ever may be their efiiciency against a foreign ene- 
my, they may always be relied upon when the lib- 
erties of the country assailed. 

That the necessity of this measure may be fully 
understood, I have annexed statements, furnished 
by the Chiet: Engineer, exhibiting the number and 
names of the different fortifications completed and 
under construction, and the full armament anil 
amount of force which each requires to arm and 
garrison it; of the works projected by the Board 
of Engineers, but which ate not yet commenced; 
and for the prominent points aleng the sea frontier 
which require protection, and for which no plans 

projects have yet been made; and a list of the 
posts on the inland froutier of the United States, 
with a notice of the garrisons deemed necessary for 
them in time of peace, and to preserve peace, fur- 
nished by the acting quartermaster general. 

The measures of defence for the border settle- 
ments, which the policy of the Government towards 
the Indians has rendered it their imperative duty to 
adopt, have engaged the anxious 
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thi > matter will be fully treat- 
ed, in ansve t a call he re: fo; iniermation 
on that subject. 


The report of the Chief Engine 
with submitted, contains a 
rous and important works ander the superintend- 
of this branch of the service. It is manifest, 
from a review of this ag et that some further 


*r, Which is here- 
summary of the nume- 


ences 


increase of this corps is rendered necessary, from 
the great accumulation i the public works con- 
fided to its charge. Butthe high order of talent, 


quirements, which have hitherto 
carps, and which are required in 


united to great ac 
distinguished thts ¢ 


the discharge of duties involving not only large ex- 
penditures, but, in many cases, the safety and ho- 
nor of the country, demand that this sheald be done 
with the ufmost caution. The youth who exhibit 
the greatest aptitude for such stadies, and who, in 
their progress through the military academy, dis- 


and are 
those who 
the relative 
to be added to 
in charge of any work 


ist two years assistants to 


tinguished themselves above their fellows, 


dcemed enter this COrps by 


worthy 10 


are ‘nt to decide 


appointed by Governm 
merit of lates, ought 
it; norshould th y be placed 


until they been at lex 


the candic alone 


have 
Have 


some older and more experienced officer. t is due 
to this corps to say that their pay and emo!uments 
are insufficient for their support. Performing du- 


ties that require the exercise of taleuts and attain- 
ments which, in civil life, command the highest 
rate of remuneration, and in a manner honorable 
and useful to the country, they re- 
ceive a less amount of pay than any other branch 
of the service. I beg leave, therefore, respectfully 
to recommend that the officers of this corps be 
placed on the same footme as those of the cavalry 
of the United States. <A gard to the inte- 
rests of this branch of the public service induces 
me to recommend the appointment of an inspector 


to themsel! ve 


Nrone rr 
proper 2 


of fortifieations, with the rank of colonel, whose 
duty it shal! be, under the orders ef the Chief En- 
gimeer, Lo mM ike regular and "NALIC 1s spections 


of all the fortifications and pub ic ae under the 
superintendence of that officer. 

The very important work of deepening the chan- 
nel at the mouth of the Mississippi has not yet 
been commenced. Three plans were submitted by 
Captain Chase, of the mali s, who w 7 entrusted 
with the necessary examinations; first, by deepen- 
ing one or more passes by dredging ; hoot by 
closing all but one pass where they leave the trunk 
of the river; and thirdly, by cutting a ship channel 
from the river. The Engineer Department sug- 
gested the propriety of adopting the first plan, as 
the least costly and the soonest executed ; and pre- 
parations were made, and ail things in readiness, 
to commence the work by the middle of December. 
In consequence, however, of representations re- 
ceived by the department from the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, the whole matter was sub- 
mitted toa | of Engineers, consisting of Col. 
Totten, Col. Thayer, and Capt. Chase, who have 
required farther preliminary surveys, in order to 
enable them to form a correct Opinion as to the 
character of the 
In improving the 
rive? > a reque { W 


portant nature of 


m 
moral 


works most likely to be successful 
navigation of the mouths of this 
hich, considering the very im- 


he works, and their bearing upon 


the commere ot. the whole valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and its s dcchetuside. has been acceded to by 
the d ‘partinent. 


The operations on the great raft, in the Red 
river, closed on the 25th of May, for want of 
funds, with the exception of one boat, which 


worked until the end of June. 
During the seasun, twelve and a half of 
this dense mass of wood, comprising the remaining 


miles 


portion of what is styled the Old Rafts, have been 
removel. The part now remaining, being four 
hundred and ff yards in length, was formed by 
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move, anu 


which now reinains to be clesed. Tt is estimated 
that the cost of completing the operation, which 


will effectually the 
throughout jts 
ae and dollar 


arly ia the 


onen iwation of t! river 
will amonnt to fifty 
If the appropriation be made 


next session, the work may be com- 
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preted, or neariy so, 
must He over unt 


by May next; otherwise, it 
the autuma of J838, to the 
serious injury of the increasing population of 1] 
valiey of the river, aid to the great detriment of 
the work itself, from the coastant accumulation of 
drift timber, which mast necessarily take place 
until there is a free current in the river. If the 
work be delayed, the superintendent estiinates that 
the increased expense, f:om this cause alone, will 
amennt to twenty thousand dollars. 

The act of the 24 of July, 1836, which appro- 
priates $100,009 fr sarseying and opening a mili- 
tary road along the we.tern frontier, imposes on 
the President the duty of selecting situations nea 
it for the military posts which, in his opinion, way 
be most proper tor the protection of the frontier, 
and for the preservation of the necessary commu- 
nications. On taking up subject for eonside- 
ration, it appeared manifest that the conditions of 
defence, which it is sup, osed Congress had in view 
in making this appropriation, could not be fulfilled 
if the road were surveyed and opened before the 
siles for the permanent military stations were deter- 
inined upon; as without a knowledge of their ulti- 
mate position, the road might not approach them 
sufficiently near to afford ‘| the necessary commn- 
nications” contemplated by the act. 

The selection of these sites has to be made without 
regard to lateral communications, but with a view 
to the tribes in front, and to the facility of approaca 
from the rear. Iam also of opinion that the con- 
templated communications, in reference to the se- 
curity of the fortresses and the protection of the 
borders, ought to be perpendicular to the line of 
defence, and not lateral. 

Parties are now making the required examina- 
lions, and as soon as they are completed, and the 
sites for permanent posts determined upon, the sur- 
vey and works for opening the road designated by 
Congress will be commenced, unless, upon a re- 
view,o! the subject, they may think proper to adopt 
the plan of defence for the western frontier which, 
as has been before observed, will be presented 
to them in accordance with a resolution of the Se- 
nate to that effect. 

The state of Charleston harbor demanded and 
received the early attention of the Department. It 
was represented that Sullivan’s island was being 
washed away, and the channels which form the en- 
trance of the harbor, filling up with the sand from 
its beach. By direction of the Engineer Depart- 
ment, a minute examination of the situation of the 
island was made in June last, by Lieutenant 
Mansfieid, who submitted a plan for its protection 
against the encroachments of the sea, that was ap- 
proved by this Department. 

It is stated in the report of the engineer, that the 
the island and southwestern peninsula will be en- 
lirely carried away by the action of the currents 
and storms, unless timely measures be adopted to 
arrest the progress of destruction; that this island 
shelters the port of Charleston from the fury of the 
nurtheastern storms; and that its destruction would 
expose the harbor to the violent gales of the autum 
nal equinox, by leaving it open from northeast to 
southeast, besides the probability of lessening the 
depth of water on the bars. 

Independently of the necessity of the proposed 
works fer the preservation of the port, they are 
essen‘ial for defence. The island forms the 
site of Fort Mouitrie, which checked the approach 
of the British squadron during the Revolutionary 
war, and now constitutes, in conjunction with Fert 
Sumter, the only defence of this important harbor. 
These considerations induce me to recommend that 
an appropriation be asked of Congress to com- 
mence these works without delay. 

It is my duty to call your attention to the present 
state of the works for the protection of the waters 
of the Chesapeake. Fort Monre< will require 
further repairs and n>w works to render it even 
defensible. One front of the fort is peculiarly 
liable to attack, for it is more exposed to a coup de 
main than any ciher, and is at the same time the 
oily front liable to siege, and the only one exposed 
to land batteries within reasonable distance. The 
works intended to protect this front were com- 
menced, and a large body of earth collected to 
compete them, and go crranzed as, in some meq- 
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~s natant anton 
sure, to shelter the vital paris uni tie whole 
should be completed. From some m.-und: rstand- 
ing, without the knowledge or p irticipation ot 
Engineer Department, this mound was levelled. 


Earth has also been placed upon 
These operations have p ved injurions to. the 


parapet wail. 


works, and immediate measures must be taken to 
repair the evils they have produced. In loading 
the parapet it was found that the masonry was not 
sufficiently dry and consolidated to bear 
sure of the great superincumbent weight: and al- 
though, from their original strength and solidity, 


the walls have not yet sustained any material in- 
jury, suill itis of a nature to call for prompt re- 
pairs. I recommend, therefore, that proper mea- 


sures to protect this tort from a coup de 
which it is now so 
attack, be adopied without delay, together with the 
necessary repatrs 10 strenethen the existing works. 
From an examination of the state of the works at 
the Rip Raps, it appears that the subsidence of the 
artificial foundation of stone, on which tt is in- 


evidently exposed as to invite 


tended to erect Fort Calhoun, has not yet entirely 
ceased: and orders have been given to replace the 
mass of materials, collected for the completion of 
the fort, upon the arches, in such a manner as to 


idence uniform ; and when this 
prudent 


render the su! 
done it wili be 
time Jonger before recommencing the wot 

‘The great ditliculty which has 
in fixing upon a 


ordered to be consirnct 


ave it ihere tor some 


been experienced 
cuitable site ter the new fort 


Arkansas 


on or near tire 
frontier, and in determining Us precise position, 
has occasioned unusual and unexpected delay in 
the commencement of the work The commis- 


ners appomted to make the selection, by my 
predecessor, being military men. fixed upon a site 
witha single eye to ifs military propert Whereas, 
it is believed to have becn the intention of Convress 
to erect a fortress which should serve as a refuge 
for the border settlers, who are exposed, from their 
situation, to the hostile incursions of the Indians; 
ani it became necessary to direct a subsequent 
examination, in order to meetthat object. A beard 
of competent officers was accordingly appointed, 
and proceeded in the execution of this dutv. Their 
report may be looked for daily, and the work will 
be commenced as svon as the situation ts fixed upon 
by the Department. 

From a variety of causes, not necessary to re- 


‘ 


capiuilate here, bat chief trom a disputed ttle, 
which has been only recently decided by the cour Is, 
the land on which ort Delaware is situated has 
not yet been acquired by 1! 
Pea Patch island might have been purchased when 
the fort was projected for comparatively a small 
sum, and, since the commencement of its construc- 
tion, was oflered to the United States for a slightly 
advanced price. 3¢ decree in their favor, 
one hundred thousand dollars, with interest from 
that date, are asked for it by the proprietors, and it 
remains to be decided whether this large sum shall 
he paid for the land, or the works be abandoned. 
The impertance of having a fert upon this 
island, in order to protect the harbor of Phila- 
delphia, has been recognised by every board of 
military engineers that have examined the sub- 
ject. It is the lowest point at which, in connec- 
tion with works upon the main land, Philadelphia 
is defensible; and, while it covers that harbor, 
Chester, and Newcastle, prevents an enemy from 
finding shelier in Delaware bay, secures the de- 
bouche of an important link in the great inland 
chain of watercommunication—the Delaware and 
Chesapeake canal, and covers the extensive pow- 
der manufactories near Wilmington. For these 
reasons, it is important the United States should 
possess it; but whether it is to be acquired at the 
price now asked for it, or after an equitable ap- 
praisement of its real value, is a subject to he ces 
cided by the wisdom of Congress. In the inean 
tume, the works in progress there wi!] render its 
abandonment more costly hereafter, and may en- 
bance still further the value of the island. 
ly deejsion is therefore highly desiral! 
The ordnance corps, organized in 1332, requires 
some enlargemen',in order to render it efficient 
At present, there is not an officer to sunerintend 
eaeh arsenal, and it appear to me that the public 
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interest wii be promoted by the addition of two 


majors and ten first lientenants. But, above all, 
branch of the service demands the creation, 

by law, of a mixed board of artillery and ordnance, 
to be composed of othcers of rank and experience, 
stem of ordnance and small 
the United States. Similar 
wards have been formed, from time to time, by 
ralations of the War Department; but expe- 
rience prov the necessity of some legal enact- 


rest a weneral s 


arins for the use o! 


ment, to ensure the due performance of this im- 
nortant daty; for up to this time there exists no 
, such as I propose, and such as is 
to place this branch of the 
service ona level with that of other couniries, and 


t there. 


Dsolutely nece “ary 


Donbts having been entertained by my prede- 
ces n oflice of the power of the Department to 
nto contracts for sapplies of cannon and 
ms, without previons advertisement, it has be- 
come the practice of the ordinance office to make 
informal arrangements with the proprietors of 
foundries and manufactories of arms, to receive a 
certain amount ¢ tf cannon and muskets on Inspec- 
on at a settled price; an engagement equally 
hinding as a writien contract on the part of the 
Department, but uncertain in its obligation upon 
the manufacturer. The former method of con- 
tracting for limited periods, is, in every respect, 
preferable. These establishments require expen- 
sive preparations, and having no other market 
than that afferded by the demand of Government, 
ought to have some assurance of the articles they 
may manufacture being taken off their hands. A 
eontract for a Limited period gives this assurance, 
enabling them to secure the most competent work- 
nea. and eneonrazing them to render their machi- 
a S pos \ recent epinion «f 
the Attorney General declares this method to be 
legal, and it will be followed in future unless pro- 
hibited by legislative enactment. The existence of 
our own armories enables the Government to esta- 
blish a standard of comparison to which the pri- 
vate manufacturers are compelled to conform, and 
secures the acquisition of good arms at equitable 
prices. With the same view, the establishment of 
a national foundry has been frequently urged, and 
I beg leave, respectfully, to repeat the recommen- 
dation. It is not intended that this establishment 
should, ar onee, furnish the amount of cannon and 
projeciiles required; but it would enable the Ord- 
nance Department to make the necessary trials 
and experiments, so as to determine the proper 
mixture of metals to combine the greatest strength 
with the greatest lightness, and produce the most 
pervect This would secure, atall times, a 
sufficient supply of the best arms at fair prices. 
Intending to submit a plan by which the casting of 
cannon and projectues and the manufactory of 
sunpowder shall be placed under the supervision 
of a joint board of the united service of army and 
navy, the proposed establishment will, if adopted, 
be made useful to both branches of the service. 
The erection of a manufactory of smajl arms 
west of the Alleghany mountains cannot be too 
strongly recommended. The transportation of the 
armament required by the western portion of our 
Union is very expensive and ought to be avoided. 
It appears to me that the establishment best suit- 
ed for that country is one for finishing, polishing, 
and puting together, the several parts of the mus- 
kets, to be made by individuals artisans, after 
models furnished them by the superintendent, and 
received on inspection. Inthis manner the works 
can be curtailed or extended to any amount that 
be required without inconvenience, and this 
description of manufacture become familiar to a 
The buildings and fix- 
tures, suitable for this purpose, would be much less 
those of the present national armo- 
and, unt.le them, the number of arms fabri- 
cated might be increased tenfold without requiring 
ny addition to the original establishinent. This 
armory might embrace the manufacture and in- 
=pection of rifles for the supply of the friendly In- 
dans, of whica numbers are now purchased an- 


models. 





large class of mechanics. 


expensive th it 
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Disputes have arisen with persons who with- 
iy Jd the rent lead due by them to the United States, 
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under the terms of a license to smelt lead ore 
on Jands belonging to Government; and, on full 
consideratian of this subject, I think it my duty to 
state that, in my opinion, the reservations of the 
lands in the lead region, and the plan now pursued 
of collecting rent on their produce for the use 
of Government, whatever may have been its for- 
mer advantages, is now prejudicial to that portion 
of the country where they are situated, and injuri- 
ous to the interests it was intended to foster. Indi- 
viduals will not engage in ex‘tensive, systematic, 
and costly works, such as are required in imining 
operations, without some better security than a 
mere license for smelting ore. Nothing more is 
done, therefore, than to scarify the surface of the 
earth, and the mine is given up ata tine when it 
vields most ore, becanse its further extraction would 
require an outlay not justified by the tenure of the 
land. The miner then removes to another spot, 
where the same process is followed, and the whole 
region is dotted over with these imperfect and aban- 
doned works. Whereas, if these lands were brought 
into market, to be sold at moderate prices, in small 
tracts, to those who will actually settle there and 
work the mines, they might be purchased by enter- 
prising and industrious individuais, who would 
erect permanent works, develop tully the mineral 
resources of that region, and render iron and lead 
so abundant and cheap, that Government would 
be benefitted by the reduction in the price there of 
articles of which it is so large a consumer, as well 
asby the general improvement of that portion of 
the country. For these reasons, it appears expe- 
dient that authority be asked of Congress to dispose 
of these lands ; and also of all ore banks and lands 
containing minerals, of any description whatsoever, 
under the control of the War Department. 

The aeeonpanyit af the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs contains a full and lucid state- 
ment of the various and important matiers under 
the control of that office. The c:mplicated and 
arduous duties of that branch of the War Depart- 
ment have been performed in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to the officers charged with their execution. 
But there are some important subjects connected 
with these duties which require the early attention 
cf Congress. The Commissioner represents ‘“ that 
the present system of disbursing, through the 
agency of military officers, has proved inconve- 
nient, ia consequence of their frequent transfer to 
other duties; and it is, in my opinion, liable to 


o penort 
is repel 


’ 

still stronger objections, as it imposes upon these 
officers duties foreign to their professicn, and of 
great responsibility, abstracts them from their regi- 
ments, and, not anfrequently, unfits them to return 
to them. I would recommend that this method of 
disbursing these funds be abandoned, and a suffi- 
cient number of civil agents be appuinted, so that 
disbursements may be made by persons giving bond 
for the faithful discharge of their duties. I concur 
with the Commissioner in the propriety of provid- 
ing by law for the more liberal compensation of 
agents and interpreters. On their faithful execution 
of ths trusts reposed in them depends the success of 
all our efforts to civilize the tribes and maintain the 
peace of the frontiers; and the price now paid for 
such important services is not equivalent to that re- 
ceived by the same class of persons in the employ- 
ment of trading companies, whose interests are not, 
I am s°rry to say, identical with those of the Go- 
vernment, and whose conduct too frequently coun- 
teracts the humane policy of the United States to- 
wards the Indians. 

In accordance with the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, I would recommend the passage of a law 
by which all sums accruing on moneys invested for 
the use of the several Indian tribes be deposited in 
the Treasury, to be drawn out upon the requisitions 
of this department, in the usual form; and further, 
that the whole business connectet with the invest- 
ment of the funds, for the interest of the Indians, 
and the management thereof, be transferred from 
this department to that of the Treasury, to which it 
properly belongs. 

Intelligence was received at this Department early 
in the spring, that the Iodians were in an unquiet 
state on our northwestern frontier, and appre- 
hensions were expressed that the hostile feelings 
which existed between the Sjoux and the Sacs 
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and Foxes, might endanger the peace of our border | 
setuements. Sensib'e of the weakness of our forces | 
in that quarter, having been compelled, from the 


state of our artv, to strip both the inland and | 
maritime frontiers of their garriso is to supply the { 
army of Florida with a sufficient regular foree, | 


it was deemed most prudent to bring down to the 
seat of Government the principal chiefs of those 
warlike tribes. It is believed to be important to 
exhibit to those people the strength of the nation 
with which they would have to contend in ven- | 
turing to attack our defenceless borders, and at the 
same time to impress upon them the advantages 
which flow from civilization. With 
these tribes it was made our duty to treat; and it 
would have been in a high degree impradent, in the 
excited state of feeling which ex:sied amor 1g them, 
to assemble Jarge bodies in the neighborhood of | 
our ungarrisoued posts, thereby exposing our wl- 
most weakness at a period when it was important 
to display our utmost strength. ‘The superintend- | 
ents were therefore instructed to invite them to 
- send deputations of their chiefs to Washington; 
and on their arrival here, treaties were negotiated 
with several of the tribes, by which large tracts of 
land have been purchased, and the object so much 
desired by Government, to extinguish the titie to 
all the Indian land east of the Mississippi, nearly 
accomplished. The Sioux of the Mississippi have 
ceded their possessions east of that stream, together 
with all the islands belonging to them, and are 
to remove to the western shore. The Winneba- 
goes have at length agreed to dispose of their lands 
in East Wisconsin, and retire to the neutral ground 
on the west of the river. It is probable that their 
sojourn there will be temporary, and therefore a 
portion only of the neutral grout id has been allot- 
ted to them, with permission to hunt upon the re- 
miinder. The inte 
require the existence or a line of frontier States be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Missouri, and the 
extinguishment of the Indian ttle to all the land east | 
of the Missouri, to the 43° of north latitude, would 
effect that object. With that view the Winneba- | 
goes would have been at once removed south of | 
the Missouri, had the country been previously ex- 
plored, and a tract of land of sufficient extent set 
apart for their future permanent residence. The | 
situation of that tribe, fast sinking ander the de- | 
grading influences which surround them, and press- | 
ed upon by the whites, rene it a measere of 
humanity to rernove them promptly across the Mis- 
sissippi; but they were given lo understand that 
they were not to consider the neutral ground as 
their permanent home. A treaty, likewise, has 
been negotiated by Governor Dodge, with the 
Chippewas, by which that tribe ceded a large tract 
of country east of the Mississippi, and have 
agreed to retire to lands west of that river. 

~A mistake had been committe: by the surveyors 
of the United States, in determining the boundary 
line of the land ceded to the Government by the 
confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes by 
the treaty of Septemter, 1832, and it was imine- 
diately Aeeniead to do justice to the Tadian pro- 
prietors of the soil, and cerrect the mistake. The 
true line, however, would have excluded a fine 
portion of counuy, — was already settled and 
improved; and whatever may be the ultimate 
policy the Government may think proper to adept 
towards the settlers who improve new and unoccu- 
pied lands, in order to acquire a title to them 
by future purchase, the Department is of opinion 
that, so long as custom and the practice of Go. 
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vernment sanction their acquiring rights by such 
means, their claims ought to be res pected, and 


therefore entered into negotiation with the Sacs and | 
Foxes to extinguish their title to this strip of 
country; in doing so, it is deemed expedient to 
establish a line that will no longer be subject to | 
doubt or dispute. 

In this treatv, asin all the Indian treaties con- 
cluded at Washington, regard has been paid to the 

rmanent benefit of the severz: tribes. Provision 
1s made for the establishment of schools, as well as 
for instructing the people in the arts of husbandry, 


and for the investment of the purchase money 
so as to secure to the Indians a perpetual rent, a | 
portion of which is to be applied in such manneras 
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you may deem most useful and beneficial to them. 

Much more remains to be done, iu order to in- 
sure the faithful application ef the funds destined 
for the support an.t comfort of the Indians. Tt now 
appears that their annuities really go into the 
coffers of the traders, in payment of debts incurred, 
ina great measure, by the idle and dissolute, but 
which are charged to the whole nation, and paid 
outof the common tund. The elfect of such an 
arrangement is obvions. It enconrages the vicious, 
and deprives the industrious of all incentive to ex- 
ertion. The whole of this subject is of such vast 
impurtanee, both as regards the condition of the 
tribes, and the character of the Government, that I 
propose to treat it in a separate report, and to sug- 
gest such improvements in the existing laws and 
regulations, aS may insure the faithful appleation 
of their funds to the individual wants of the In- 
dians. 

Of the prope ‘vering il the system of 
removing the snaiens beyond the evil influences 
which surround then within the States and Terri- 
tories, and which were fast working their destruc- 
tion, I Tn its origin, the Go- 


ely of pers 


there can be no doubt. 
vernment appears to have been actnated only by 
considerations of policy and expediency; but sub- 
sequently a better spirit prevailed in ovr interecurse 
with the red men, and their removal from beyond 
the limits of the States and Territories, rendered 
imperative by the peculiar circumstances of their 
situation, was connected with liberal and beneficial! 
provisions for the amelioration of their condition. 
From a frontier people, roaming free and unrestrain- 
ed over trackless forests and extensive plains, and 
subsisting on the products of the chase, they had sud- 
denly, by the rapid spread of the whites, become 
communities, surrounded hy an agrieniiural, en- 
cores andenlightened peop’ 

the > re | 


sseehing te ley elon 


wirees of the country ag 


in their eagerness to 
etal possession of their lands, pressing aa into 
the narrowest limits. Deprived of their only re- 
source, from the diminution of the game, and inea- 
pable or unwilling to resort to agriculture for sub- 
sistence, their situation became deplorable, and 
their distress was still further aggravated by the de- 
cisions which deprived them of the protection of 
the General Government, and extended the juris- 
diction of the States overthem,, The inaptitude of 
the Indian character to conform to a state ot so- 
ciety, moulded and reguiated by a system of laws 
based on the princip'es and habits of etvilized Hite 
and adapted to give security to i's inuluform pur- 
suits and interests, al! ditfering from their own, is 
obvious. The only alternative was removal beyond 
the limits of the States, and the beneficent hand of 
the Government was extended to relieve that peo- 
ple from the operation of laws, beyond their com- 
prehension to understand, or their ability to ob- 
serve, and to remove them to distant lands, abound- 
ing in game, and guarantied to them for ever from 
the intresion of the whites. The results of this 
policy have surpassed the expectations of the most 
sanguine. 

The reports of the superintendents represent the 
early emigrants as living in comfort and abun- 
dance, and improving in the useful arts; and hopes 
may now be enteriained of the preservation of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this continent, and of their 
gradual civilization. 

Ample provision has been made for their educa- 
tion, and the oaly duty of the Government which 
remains undischarged, is the formation of a Suita- 
ble Territorial Government, aud their admission to 
such a supervisory care in the general legislation 
as is granted by the laws to other Territories of the 
United States, and for the exercise of which they 
appear to be sufficiently prepared. 

The subject is coufessediy difficu't and embar- 
rassing; but the bill introduced into Congress at 
the last session, and partially acted upon, would 
seem to offer a fair prospect of success, and to se- 
cure to these Indians the enjoyment of all the ad- 
vantages of tree government, which the necessity 
of stretching over them the protecting arm of Gov- 
eroment will admit. 

This scheme has been submitted to several of 


the tribes, and been approved by them, and may 
safely be carried into effect and remain in opera- 
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tion until experience sha!! point out the alterations 
and amendments it may require. 

Having received information early in the 
spring ot this year, froi: sources to be relied upon, 
that the Camanche Indi: mis had commitied our- 
rages upon our citizens, and carried off some wo- 
men, Whom they retained as prisoners, and that ar- 
prehensions were enterta ie of their committing 
other acts of hostility, if their complaints were 
not listened to and their grievances redressed, 
instructions were given, wi ih your sanction, to Mr. 
A. P. Chouteau to repair to that country and as- 
certain the facts connected with these outrages, 
and the causes of complaint, if any really existed; 
lo give assurances of ample reparation and exact 
the same trom them, and to obtain the release of 
the prisoners, and restore them to their families 
and friends. With a view, likewise, of preserving 
the peace of that frontier, Mr. Cheuteau was _ in- 
structed to invite this powerful tribe te send a de- 
putation to Washington, that they might represent 
their own grievances, and, at the same time, be- 
come acquainted with the real strength and re- 
sources of the nation they have hitherto deemed 
lightly of, from seeing only a few posts, thinly 
scattercd along the frontiers, and feebly garrison- 
ed. It is understood that Mr. Chouteau has suc- 
ceeded in this part of his mission. These measures 
of precaution were taken from the necessity of the 
case, Withoul any appropriation or legal provision 
for defraying the expenses; and I respectfully re- 
commend that the subject be submitted to Congress 
for its sanction, and the necessary appropriations 
asked to enable the Department to discharge its 
obligations to Mr Chouteau; and, further, that a 
smal! sum be entrusted to the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive, to be expended on emergencies like this, 
requiriag py wept aetion to preserve the peace of 
tne cOuUnTTY, 

The report of the Commissioner ot Pensions 
shows the probable increase of the disbursements 
tor the ensuing year, raising the estimate from 
$1,593,936 to $2,532,149, principally from the ope- 
ration of the third section of the law of the 4th of 
July, 1836. It will be seen, likewise, from this re- 
port, that some legislative action is required to de- 
ter persons employed as agents of pensioners, from 
defrauding them. This appears to be done both 
by withholding a portion of the money received in 
trust for the disabled soldier, or destitute widow 
aid orphan, and by charging them an exorbitant 
per centage for collecting the stipend awarded them 
by the bounty of the Government. 

Although I do not concur in a former recommen- 
dation to extend the provisions of the pension laws 
to any other classes than those embraced by 
the acts now in force, I beg leave to reiterate 
that which proposes some legal organization for the 
purpose of establishing a fund for the support of 
invalid ofticers and the widows and children of 
such of them as may die in the service. This 
may be done by making a moderate deduction from 
their pay, to such an amount and in such manner 
as may be agreed upon by the officers themselves. 
Similar provisien may be made, in like manner, 
for invalied and disabled soldiers, and the widows 
and children of those who die in the service, not 
now provided for by law. This provision will be- 
cone more necessary should the period of enlist- 
ment be restored to five years, a change which cin- 
not be too strongly recommended. Itis unneces- 
sary to enter into the details of these plans for 
providing for the support of invalided officers and 
suldiers and their families. They may be so fram- 
ed as to obviate all the objections which have been 
urged against their adoption, and are called for by 
every consideration of policy and humanity. Int- 
mately connected with this subject is that of the 
pay of the officers of the line of thearmy. The 
very proper increase of pay made at the last ses- 
sion of Congress for the civil officers serving in the 
several depariments, conveys an acknowledgment 
of the necessity of increasing all salaries of public 
servants which are below acertain amount; a prin- 
ciple which applies with great force to the condi- 
tion of the officers of the army. In pursuance of 
this policy, I would reeommncnd a moderate in- 
crease of pay to soldiers, non-commissioned and 
commissioned otlicers of the artillery and infantry 
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of the United States, from the rank oi sve 
lieutenant to that of lieutenant-colone!. “The hign 
price of labor, the demand throughout the coun- 
try for that description of talent possessed, 


eminent degree, by officers of our army, and 


im an 


the 


which commands the hichest rate of remuncra- 

1 | 
tion, together with the enhanced cost of all the | 
comforts and necessaries of life, render this mea- | 


sure just and necessary, and I confidently ask 
concurrence to procure for it the i 
ration of Congress. 

In the present uncertainty which prevails 
subject of the intention of Congress permanently 
to prohibit by Jaw oflicers of the army im. 
ing or receiving any remuneration 
moneys, the different interpretations 
act renders ils Operation unequal and unjust. 


yout 


coNside- 


\ lo 
LWoravit 


on the 


from Cia 
for disbursing 
viven to ine 


In 


almost all instances where the oflicers have with- 
held moneys and brought suits for the recovery ol! 
sums eharged for commissions on their disburse- 


ments, the courts have awarded the full amount 
claimed ; whereas those who have accounted for 
all they have received remain without any remu 
neration. If the proviso attached to the appro- 





priation act of 1835, for the agers ment of cer- 
tain harbors, which prohibits any allowance to ofli- 
cers for extra official duues and responsibilities, is 
intended to be permaner:t, it ought to be fully and 
explicitly stated, s» as to bind the decisions of tbe 
courts of Jaw. But if Congress be of opinion that 
it is just to allow some remuneration for extra ser- 
vices, in cases where great responsibilities are in 
curred, tnen it would appear better to determine 
that compensation by law. I would by no means 
recommend that any allowance should be made for 
‘isbursing the usual and ordinary appropriations 
tor the military service ; but where heavy and ex- 
tra duties are imposed upon officers, involving 
great risk, from circumstances beyond their contro] 
and against which no huiwan precaution can pro- 
tect them, it appears equitable that so:ne compen- 
sation should be allowed, which on every account! 
it would be better to fix by law. 

By your instructions, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the aot of the 3d of March, 1837, autho- 
rizing you to select and cause to be purchased, for 
the use and benefit of sick seamen and boatmen, 
and all other navigators on the western rivers and 
lakes, suitable sites for hospitals, a commission of 
able and sexperienced sul 


eons of the army was 
dis harge this duty. The iny- 
ing report shows that uU with 
ierizes this branch 


made by them to 


appeinied to accom py 
y have performed i 
the zeal and ability which charac 
of the service; and the contracts 
effect the purchase of the sites selected would have 
been sanctioned by the department, had the 
been with the amount appropriated by Congress 
for this purpose. The whole amount required 
will be $39,968, being an excess, over and above 
the sum appropriated, of $24,968, 

The beneficient object intended to be 

ished by Congress in 


sum 


accom- 
directing this ¢ Xxamination, 
and the purcnase of the several sites selected, will 

i, [ trust, defeated by this circumstance, and 
in this hepe, plans and estimates for the construc- 
ion of the hospitals accompany this re port. 

All which is resectfully submitt ed. 

J. R. POINSETT. 


Unirep Srares. 


be 


To the Presipenr or rue 


TS EE 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 


N AVY 


OF TITE NAVY 
DEPARTMEET, 
December 2, 1837. 

Sim: In the performance of my duty to lay be- 
fore you at this ume the condition of our Navy, 
I beg leave to submit the following renort: 

Within the year past, the repairs ot the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Delaware ships of the line, have 
been completed. The ship of the line Pp nnsyl- 
vania has been launched, and her equipm nts so 
far advanced as to be nearly ready to proceed to 
Norfolk, where they wi!! be Pea cialad. The Erie. 
John Adams and Ontario sloops of war have been 
repaired. The steamer Fuiton with her enzines 
and machinery is nearly fit fir service. Two 
sloops of war, to be called the Cyane and Levant, 


have been commenced under the appropriations of 








‘relari of the Nar Y. 


last year, an dy jor launching, the 


ne at Boston and the other at New York. 

For a particulat atement ot the Condition of 
our vessels onthe stocks, as well as those afloat 
our navy yards, | beg leave to refer to the report 
of the Commi , rs of the Navy Board here- 
with submitted, (aaarked 1;) and for the amount ut 
timber, iron, and olver materials, procured for the 


— improveinent of the 
(uma ced L.) 

‘The 
the [rigates ¢ 


ve schyvoner Shark. 


Navy, to thei: 


re port, 


onin the Mediterranean consists of 
} 


n and the United States, and 


Thi 1 less 


squadt 


PONSLILNLL 


} 


than the usual 


foree upon that station, but is deemed adequate to 
the present exigencte ol Our Cominerce In Lahal sea 
and as vessels were much wanted for other sta- 
tious, none have been sent lo that since the return 


Adam 


Constitution 


of the Potomac and John 

The frigate 
the early part of the 
conveniently 


must be recalled in 
when an addi- 


this squadron, 


COUN year, 


tion Can be made to 


and the ship of the line Pennsylania sent to that 
tation, should it be deemed expedient. 
Our force in the Pacific at the time of my last 


annual report, was composed of the frigate Brandy- 
wine and the Dolphin and Boxer; 
which, the Brandywine, 

worth, has returned to the United States, and the 
Dolphin has been condemned and The 
squadron now consists of the ship of the line North 
Carn lina, Comni a Ballard, aud the oops of 
war Falmouth and Lexington and the 
Enterprise and Boxer. 

This is a considerable addition to 
that station, but not greater than a 
our commerce in the P 
require. 

The sloop of 


schoone! ; ince 


Cominodore Wads- 


’ 
SOIC. 


schooners 


our tloree on 
due regard for 
acific at this time seemed to 


war Erie, Commodcre Renshaw, 


re‘urned from the cosst) of Brazil on the 15th of 
Septeimber iast; and out witrou on that stailon 
nom consists of the razee Inde pendence, Commo- 
dore John B. Nicholson, the sloep of w ar Fairfield 


and the brig Dolphin. The Independence 
from Boston on the 20th of 
board our Minister to Russia, 
Commodore IWicholson landed at Cronstadt on the 
29th of July, and then proceeded to his station on 
the coast of Brazil. 
In the West Indies, 


SiOOPs of war Boston, 


sailed 
May last, having on 
Mr. Dallas, whom 


the frigate Constellation, the 
Concord, Natchez, St. Louis, 


and Vandalia, and the en com- 
posed the squadron under Commodore Dallas. ‘To 


1 
this large torce has been added the rss of war 
Ont ario, which sailed from New York on the 19th 

August last, carrying out, in addition to her 
own crew, an extra number of seamen and ma- 
1ines. 

‘he revenue cutters 
which, by consent of 


Dexter 
the Secretary 


and Jefferson, 
of the ‘Treasury, 


were transferred to Commodore Dallas, after 
having performed the duties required of them, have 
been returned to the revenue service; and the 


steamers American and Major Dade, also under 
his command, have been transferred to the army, 
at the request of the Secretary of War. 

The employment of these revenue cutters and 
steamboats, under the command cf 
Dallas, has subjected the Navy Department to 
heavy charges, not ee for in the appropri- 
ations for the year 1837 

The West India squadron has been most actively 
and efficiently e aeloved in the complicated duties 
of protecting the persons and property of our mer- 
chants and other citizens, in the West Indies and 
the Gulf of Mex co-operating with our land 
forces in the Florida war, and of preventing the 
importation of slave 

The war Peacock, Commodore 
nedy, which, with the schooner Enterprise, sailed 
from New Yor j in April, 1835, on a cruise in the 
East Indie ida the Asia, with a 
view to the protection cand sion of our 


that « 


Commodore 


ica; of 
sie on o 


: tha 


coast of 
exter 


Ong ¥ 
com- 
merce in 
on the 26th of 
accomp! 
undertaken. ‘The Enterprise wa 
Cemmoedore Ballard on the Pacific 
her services were required. 
Commodore Read, 


laricr, ret 


Oct having 


ober last, 
detained 
station, 


Ken- 


rned to the United States 
suecessfully 
shed the objects for which the cruise was 
by 
where 


with the frigate Columbia 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
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st { war John Adain . Sa ordered to 
perform a cruise in the fast Indies, and is expected 
to sail ina tew day A pari of his crews are de- 
tained a short time, to assist in taking the ship 
of the line Pennsylvania from Philadelphia to Nor- 
folk. 
For the purpose of protecting our commerce and 
uppressing the slave trade on the cuast Africa, 
our ships of war have been occasionally ore di red to 
touch at the settlemem on that coast. The most 


recent visits to the have been made by the brig 
Dol obit ,on het paw@ace Out to the coast of Brazil, 
and by the frigate Px lomac, on her return from the 
Mediterranean to the United State ‘These visits 
have given the highest satisfaction to the colonist 
on the cox and will no doubt be attended with 


beneficial results. 


Lieutenant Commandant Gedney, in the schoonet 


Jersey, and Lieutenant Commandant PBlake, in 
the schooner EEXxperiment, with their officers and 
crews, as sounding parties, attached to the coast 
urvey, have been actively and very advantage- 
ously employed in the harbor of New York and 
waters adjacent. The discovery, by Lieutenant 
Commandant Gedney, of anew channel into the 
harbor of New York, through which the heaviest 
ships may pass without danger, must add greatly 


to the commercial advantages of 
to its value as a naval station. 
‘he survey of the harbors south of the Chesa- 
peake made by Commedore M. T. Woolsey, Cap- 
iain Alexander Claxton, and Commander E. R. 
Shubrick, who were sent out for 
the brig under the comn 
tenant Commandant Wilham 
finyshed, that brig has since | 


that harbor, and 


that purpose in 
and of Lieu- 
Ramsay, being 
een employed, under 


Porpoise, 


the command of Lieutenant Commandant Wilkes, 
in the survey and examination of George’s shoals 
i the coast of Massachaseu 
This survey bas, atter auch jabor, been finished 


in the most satisfac tory | manner, and will add much 
to the safety of a navigation hitherto considered 
dangerous Lieutenant Commandant Wilkes is 
now ordered to take command of the brig Por- 
poise, and make an examination and survey of the 
harbors of Beaufort aud Wilmington, in North 
Carolina, and a survey of May river, froin Tybee 
bar to the Hunting island, which surveys are re- 
quired by the act of the 3d of Marc! h last, making 
appropriations for the naval servic: 


Upon the application of the i ard of Navy 
Coinmissioners, seventeen officers of the Navy 
were placed sts Ne their orders, tor the purpose of 


making examinations required by the second sec- 
tion of au act ef Congress of the 3d of March 
last, inrelation to a ion of sites for light- 
houses. These officers have completed the dutie 

assigned to them ina satisfactory manner, as the 
Commissioners have reported to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The travelling expenses and in- 
creased pay c upon the employment of 


onse quent 
these officers on duty, have been borne by 


select 


this 


the Navy Department, and have to that extent in- 
creased the naval expenditures beyond what was 
contemplated in the estimates for the year. 

The vessels enumerated in commissioa on fo- 


atious, Or about to sail, including the five 
of the South Sea Exploring Expedition, 


compose a larger naval force than we have had in 


reign st 


vessels 


commission at any ume since the late war with 
Great Britain. 
The satisfactory condition of our force abroad 


affords us the opportunity of providing for a home 
squadron ior the protection of i our 
extensive coast. Estimates for such a squadron 
are submitted with those for the general naval szr- 
vice for the year 1838. 

Withiu tae past year 
the Navy has been 
of commanders, frem 
tenanis, irom two and 
dred and eighty; of surgeons, from forty-four to 
fifty ; and of assistant surgeons, from fifty to sixty. 

This increase of officers was deemed necessary, 
from the increased namber ot be put in 
commissicn, to meet the exigencies of our growing 
commerce. 

The numbers of surgeons and assistant surgeons 
have not been increased in a just proportion with 


comm erce on 


the number of captains ot 
im forty to fifty; 
ue to fifty; of leu- 
sixty to two hun- 


increased f; 
forty- 
hundred 


hips 
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those 
and the wants of the service require a further addi- 
tion to their numbers. 

As the appropriations for the South Sea Explor- 
ing Expedition, in the law authorizing the same, 
amounting to three hundred thousand dollars, were 
inadequate to the expense of its outfil, it became 
necessary to submit estimates for further appropria- 
tions for this object, which was done at the last 
stated session of Congress. 

With my letter to the President of the United 
States of the 6th of February last, and by him sub- 
mitted to the Llouse of Representatives, were state- 
ments of the Board of Navy Commissioners, by 
which it appears, that there had been expended 
upon the Macedonian from those appropriauous 
about $62,000 ; upon the ship Relet, barks Pic- 
neer and Consort, and schooner Pilot, to be taken 
from the same appropriations, the sum of $168,000; 
and that to complete the equipments of these vessels, 
exclusively of provisions, instruments, and contin- 
gencies, with the preparation of which the Board 
was not charged, it was estimated that $70,000 
more would be required; making in all $300,500, 
exceeding by $500 the amount of the appropria- 
tions. 

The estimate submitted for the annual expenses 
of these vessels was $346,431 00, amounting, for 
the three years, during which time it was intended 
the exploring squadron should be absent, to 
$1,039,293 00. In this estimate is included the 
sum of $43,842 50 for the annual expense of the 
scientific corps of the expedition, amounting, with 
their assistants, to the number of eighteen. 

As this statement of facts could leave no doubt 
that the Exploring Expedition would cost nearly, if 
not quite, a million anda half of dollars, and as ut 
greatly exceeded in number of vessels and men the 
most succes fui expeditions of a like character here- 
tofore set ry the maritime Earone, 
iit Was beheved that its amount would have been 
reduced by withholding a part of the appropria- 
tions asked for by the estimates. This, however, 
was not deemed expedient, and the full appropria- 
lions Were made by an act of the 3d of March last. 

Before this time, Lieutenant Commandant ‘Tat- 
nall, who had performed a cruise to the Coast of 
Mexico in the Pioneer, reported so unfavorably of 
her sailing, that it was deemed proper to examine 
into her condition, as well as that of the bark Con- 
sort and schooner Pilot, which, with the Pioueer, 
had been built expressly for this expedition, and 
which, in poiut of sailing, were not considered 
equal to the Pioneer. 

On the 10th of April, Commodore Jones was in- 
formed that the Commissioners of the Navy had 
made arrangements to have a thorough examina- 
tion of the barks Pioneer and Consort, and the 
schooner Pilot, with a view to ascertain their suf- 
ficiency for the service contemplated; that the chief 
constructor, Col. Humphries, and Mr. Grice, na- 
val architect, were ordered on this duty, and Com- 
modore Jones was requested to join them, which he 
did. 

On the 26th of April, at his own suggestion, he 
was instructed, with the vessels of his squadron, 
except the Macedonian, to proceed to sea, and make 
a full trial of their sailing; and was directed ‘o return 
tv Norfolk within twenty days after sailing. 

Commodore Jones, on his return from his expe- 
rimental cruise, reported favorably of the sailing 
qualities of the vessels; but recommended that they 
should be put into dry dock, for the purpose of the 
examination which had been proposed, and for 
such repairs and alterations as might be deemed 
necessary. Measures were taken for doing this as 
soon as the ship of the line Delaware, then under 
a course of repairs, could be taken out of the dock. 

On the 30th of May, Commedore Warrington 
was directed to prepare the Pioneer, Consort, and 
Pilot, for going into dock. As Commodore Jones 
had required that another schooner should be added 
to his squadron, without which he should not con- 
sider the expedition complete or efficient, it seemed 
the more proper that the condition of these vessels 
should be thoroughly examined. 

On the 8th of June, a board of five officers, Com- 
modores Chauncey, Morris, Warrington, Patter- 
son, and Wadsworth, was ordered to'make such 





)f thecaptains, commanders, ond lieutenants; 


wtoouwt b Powers cf 














beep we u] the Scere fary of the vavy. 
examin ati il to inquire whether the expedition 
intght not be reduced in number of vessels 
men, with 


qury | wished made, from the consideration that the 
difheulty of procuring the necessary funds for fit- 
ling out this squadron was greatly increased by the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, which 
had then taken place, which difficulty had not been 
foreseen by Congress when the large appropriations 
for the expedition were granted, and whic h ma 


the duty of 


de it 
the different departments of Govern- 
usual and authorized expendi- 
the same could be done without in- 
>and from the considera- 
tion that, should a part ef the vessels of the squa- 
dron be found unfit for the service required, it 
would be better that the squadron should sail with 
a reduced force, 
be substituted. 
On the 13th ol July, 
oceupation of the ck 


ment to limit the 
tures, as far as 


jury to the public service 


than wait until other vessels could 
the board reporied that the 
ck at Gosport, and the employ- 
mentol some of the members of the board, pre- 
vented a meeting until the 30th of June. That 
the barks and schooner were put into dock and ex- 
amined; certain altergtions recommended, which | 
could svon be completed, by which the vessels “might | 

| 

| 


| 
and 
dvantage to the country, and without 
prejudice to the success of the expedition. ‘This in- 


be made to answer the purposes proposed suflicient- 
y Well to justify their employment.” 

The board that had they “been called 
upon before any preparations had been made, to 
state the number and character of the 
which in their opinion, weuld be best 
to secure the attainment of these proposed objects, 
they certainly would not have recommended those 
which hav prepared.” They were of 
opinion that a smaller number would have an- 
swered the purposes; yet, from a consideration of 
the expense incurred, the time Spent in ) preparing 


state. 


vessels 


been 


} tb, l 


the fore rewmstanees which they enn. 
merate, and as the offic er selected to command the 

expedition was satisfied with the vessels, they came 
to the conclusion, that no reduction could be made 
in their amount at this late period, without preju- 
dice to the success of the expedition. They, how- 
ever, recommended a reduction of the number of 
officers and men to about five hundred, exclusive 
of the scientific corps. To this reduction, although 
in my opiniona very proper one, Commodore Jones 
made such decited objections, that I thought pro- 
per to yield | to his wishes, and so informed him; and 
his foree was continued at six hundred and three 
officers and men, exclusive of the scientific corps. 

Before the preposed alterations could be com- 
pleted, Commodore Jones discovered that the 
cooking galleys, originally ordered at his request, 
made upon a new plan for burning anthracite coal, 
would not answer the purpose proposed; and on 
the Ist of August he requested they might be re- 
placed by others. The galleys wanted have been 
made with all possible despatch, at the navy yard 
at this -place, and the last of them was sent to 
Norfolk on the Gth ef October. 

On the 26thof September, | issued orders to 
Commodore Jones to proceed with the vessels of 
his squadron from Norfolk to New York, 
as they could be prepared for removai. He was 
not able to sail from Norfolk before the 12th of 
October, and arrived at the harbor of New York on 
fhe 16th of that month. 

As I believed the schooner Pilot, notwithstanding 
the alterations made in her, was not well fitted for 
service in the expedition, 1 gave to Commodore 
Jones the privilege of purchasing such a fast sai}- 
ing schooner as he might select, to be substituted 
forthe Pilot. In consequence of which, on the 
&th of Setember, he purchased the schooner Clara, 
now called the Active, for eight thousand dollars; 
upon which he was authorized to put such repairs 
and improvements as he might think necessary, at 
the navy yard, New York. 

Although the vessels had not heretofore been in 
a situation to receive the scientific corps, and I 
could not, with propriety, order them to report to 
the Commodore for duty, yet, | thought it proper 

o put them upon pay; which was done on the 4th 
day of July Jast. And I requested Commodore 
Jones, if his convenience would permit, to meet a 
large portion of them at Philadelphia, for the pur- 


as Soon 








caleulated |} 
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unde rannaiied with them, 
heir accommodations with their books, instru- 
ments, &c. on board the vessels of his squadron. 


pose of having a perfect 


as tol 


This meeting took place in July, and such arrange- 
ments, | understand, were made, as were perfectly 
satisfactory to the Commodore and to the gentle- 
men ot the seic 

As it was necessary to procure 
articles 
for which requisitions could 


ntifie corps. 
a great variety of 
scientific corps, 
nol conveniently be 
made withouta consumption of much time, | found 
t necessary to place funds - the hands of one gen- 
tleman of the corps in Philadelphia, and one in New 
York. Latso placed five thousand dollars in the 
hands of Commodore Jones on the 29th of August 
last, for the purpose of purchasing such articles 
jor the expedition as it was inconvenient to make 
requisitions for; anton the 12th of October placed 
twelve thonsand dollars, subject to h® drafts, MF 
like purposes, in the ane of his purser. This 
unusual course ynted that there might be no 
delay ia the sailing of aa Expedition. 

‘The objects of removing the squadron from Nor- 
-_ to New York, as stated by Commod: 


for the gentlemen of the 


Was ai 


re Jones, 

were to complete the stores, and to introduce some 
proper apparatus for heating the vessels in cold lat- 
tiudes. ‘These, a took it for granted, would not re- 
quire more than two or three weeks for their com- 
pletion; and from the general order of Commodore 
Jones at Norfolk, I feit a confidence the Expedition 
would leave the | oe" States in the month of No- 
veul t 1, therefore 
rival of the s 


t 


tha 
' 
if 


,as soon as I knew of the ar- 
yuadron in New York, directed the 
gentiemon of the scientific corps to report to Com- 
modore Jones for daty. 
On the 3d of November | wrote to Commodore 
Jones that the 
ready at the 


chronometers for his squadron were 
depot, in this place, and requested him 


| to send two compeient officers to take charge of 

| ) } ‘ fhe y ' ' . 

|} them. On the 10th of the month [sent him sailing 

! ‘ acota ’ ; . i 7 . 
instructions to be carried imte effect as secon as his 


vessels were, in all respects, ready for sea, and on 
the 16th of the month twenty-five chronometers, in 
good order, were delivered to the officers sent for 
them. 

Had I known the extent of work required for the 
vessels of the squadron, after their arrival at New 
York, [should not so soon have directed the scien- 
tific corps to report, or have issued my sailing in- 
structions. 

By a letter from Commodore Ridgely of the 2Ist 
of November, [ find that the work pon the vessels 
of this squadron, after their arrival at New York, 
up to the 15th of the month, amounted to four 
thousand six hundred and thirty-one dollars; and 
that there remained to be done, after that day, to 
the amount of two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, all of which requires much 
more time than | had anticipated. 

All this work | however, is necessary, 
and would not have been ordered by Commodore 
Jones, if the health and comiort of his crews, and 
the safety of the expedition, had not depended 
upon it; and impatient as the public is, that the 
expedition should sail immediately, it is better that 
there should still be some days? or weeks a ‘lay 
than that it should sail before the vessels -e fully 
prepared. 

The Commissioners of the Navy held no corre- 
pondence with the commanders of veszels in com- 
mission, except in relation to their supplies of pro- 
visions and stores. ‘I'he steps, therefore, taken by 
Commodore Jones, under his discretionary powers, 
to have the vessels of his squadron fitted out as 
he should deem most expedient, were not under the 
control of the Commissioners, nor subjected to the 
Strict regulations generally observed tn fitting out 
vessels for foreign stations. 

It was believed, however, that but fittle work 
remained to be done on the vessels after their sail- 
ing from Norfolk, and that but a small advance 
would be required for completing the stores. Yet 
it appears from the letter of Commodore Ridgely, 
before cited, that the expenditures required at New 
York for these vessels amount to the 
$6,932 89. and for the schooner Active, includ- 
ing sea stores, the sum of $14,700 96; in all, 
$21,633 85. To these must be added purchases, 
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for which requisitions have not been required, he 
amount of which is not known. 

In my last report to the House of Representa- 


tives of the 13th of 
opinion that no further appropriation 
wanted for the expedition for the pr 
but in asceriaming all the expenditures for w 
vesse ince they 


required for their equipment, it nay be found that 








a further appr will be wanted for the 
present year, ol nh « ot n 
stated. 

In obedience to a law of the 3d of March, 1835, 
authonzing the consiruction of a dry dock for th 
naval service in the harbor of New York, or in its 
adjacent waters, | caused ndings and other 
examinations to be made by an able engineer 
Loamm: Baldw.n, Esq. for the purpose of selecting 
a prope! s}1 for sucha dry doe The} port of 
Mr. Baldwin was decidediy in favor of the present 
navy yard at Brooklyn as this site; which was 
accordingly recommended in my report to. the 
House of Representatives. This ippears, how- 
ever, Was not satisfactory; and on the 3d of Jur 
1836, the House of Representatives, by t reso- 
lution, directed this Department to ascertain, as 
far as pract-cable, the prac'icability of establishing 
a navy yard at or near Barn Island, in the straits 
called the East River, which connects Long Island 
ound with New York bay—also at Perth Amboy 
and Jersey city, in the State of New Jersey—the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
those siles, and the site of the navy vard the 
Wallabout, on Long Island, for the purposes of a 
navy ya 1; the expense Of erecting the Works 
recommended Colonel Baidwin at the Wall- 
about, according to the } res ved | hat 
engineer; the exncnse of a v4 teach 1 
abore posi is - expel purch ! hoe 

¢ P ' 
cessary quantily of tand, ar { buildings of 
equal convenience 1 those 


United States at the Wallabor 


amount for which the lands, 





property of the United Sta 
might be disp sed , if ollere 

Under this resolution, I emy 1 Mr. Baldwin 
to make the necessary examinations and inquiries, 
and on the 10th of Decem ist submitted to th 
House Mr. Baldw ve t ‘port, by 
which it would appear thatthe navy yard at B ook- 
lyn, according to his mer report, should 
selected as the site of the proposed dry dock 

On the 22d of February last, the House of Re- 


presentalives resolved that the Secretary of 
Navy be directed to cause an 
made of the various positions not heretofore exa- 
mined within the the New York bay and 


examination 


waters oi 


its vicinity, which are adapted to the establishment 
and construction of dry docks, and to report their 
comparative advantages and disadvantages to the 
House of Representatives at the opening of the next 


session of Congress. 

Under this resolution, I employed Professor 
‘James Renwick, of New Yoik, to make the neces- 
sary examinations. He surveved, with great labor 
and care, a bay at Constable’s Pont, in New 
Jersey, called Kill Van Kall, which, in his opi- 
nion, presen advantages as a station for a 
dry dock and navy yard; which will be communi- 
nicated to the House of Representatives in a sepa- 


S many 


rate report. 

It is greatly to be regretted that so much time 
has been lost in making the proper selection for the 
site of this ary dock, the completion of which would 
be of the greatest advaniage to the naval service. 

In my last annual report, I stated that pre- 


viously to the passing of the act of the 30th cf 
June, 1834, for the better organization of the United 
States Marine as had been 
allowed to the Commandant of the Corps, and to 
the « sof the same, commanding 
yards at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Norfolk, and at Pensacola ; 
he senior marine officers in the squadrons in the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies, on the Brazilian 
coast, und in the Pacific ocean: all receiving the 
sanction of Congress by their appropriations. By 
this act, the officers of the Marine Corps are to 
receive the same pay, emoluments, and allowances, 


Corps, geoubie rat 


fice) it the navy 








feporl of the Secretary of the Navy. 


officers of similar grades in the 
: A rmy. 

The act of the 16th of March, 1802, fixing the 
Jishment of the United States, antho 
the commanding oil 
post, of such additional number of 
President of the United States shall, 
These provisions of the 
the 3c of 


March, 1815, fixing the military peace establish- 


as are given to 


weace estab! 
~/i 
rizes ai 


wance to -ers of 


each separate 
rations as the 


trom time to tinae, direct. 


last aC! 


were continued by an act ot 


ment. 
The paymaster of the 


ments for 


marine corps made pay- 
to officers heretofore re- 
from the Ist of July to the 30th 


double rations 


the same, 


eeivin 


of September, 1834; but the accounting officers of 
the Treasury did not think proper to allow the 
vine, inasmuch as the commands of these officers 


had never been designated as 
agreeably to the rule prescribed for the Army. 
This was a lifficulty which, it was re- 
suggested, required legislative inter- 
ference, which suggestion I beg Jeave to repeat. 


separate stations 


case of 
rcttally 
The rule for allowing double or increased rations 
should be fixed by law. This subject has received 
ihe attention, but not the final action of Congress. 
The report of Commodores Stewart and Dallas, 
and Captai 
prepare plans for the improvement of the navy 
vard at Pensacola, contains no estimate of the ex- 
pense of carrying the proposed improvements into 
that expense must be necessarily 
very great, it was deemed proper to employ an 
able engineer to make the necessary estimates. 
Col. Loammi Baldwin, under whose superin- 
lence our two dry docks were constructed, was 
this purpose, and an arrangement 


n Bolton, who were appointed a board to 


effect; and as 


applied to for 


made with him to perform this service, if the pro- 

business he had engaged to perform in 

vu! Georgia would permit, of whith there 

ould have been but little doubt; but his loss of 

health in this previous duty was such as to leave 

no hope that he could, during the proper season, 
make the examinations and estimates required. 

An arrangement has since been made with Col. 

Totten of the Army, with the assent of the Secretary 


of War, 


he is 


to make these examinations and estimates; 
now on his way to Pensacola for this 
It is hoped that, in the course of this and 


and 


purpose 
} t * 


the next month, this important duty may be per- 
formed in a satisfactory manner by the officer to 
m ‘ rasted 


Navy Pension Funp. 


jumber of 


rt 
\e 


this fundis - - ~ - 356 
|} And the annual sum required to 
yay themis) - ~ - $28,895 70 
The number of widow pensioners is a 238 
And the annual sum required to 
pay themis - - - 47,820 00 
The namber of minor children 
pensioners IS - - - - 84 
And the annual sum required to 
pay themis - - - 11,052 00 
The whole number of pension- 
ersis - - - - - 678 


| 


And the present annual charge is 337,767 70 
This statement is complete to the Ist of October, 

1837. 

The amount of arrears to invalids under the act of 
the 3d of March, 1837, is- - $117,949 854 

Tne amount of arrears tv widows is - 270,125 374 

The amount of arrears tochildren is- 190,341 89 

Total of arrears as ascertained to the 
Ist of October, 1837, and paid to 
ist of Juiy, 1837, under the same 

- $578,417 12 

The amount of stocks owned by the Navy Pension 
Fund on the Ist of October, 1837, 
was - : - 

On the 8th of November, 1837, there 
was sold Pennsy!vania stock be- 
longing to the fund, to the nomir 
val amount of ~ $55,000 00 

And United States Bank 
stock paid for by the 


act, 1S - - - 


$1,049,232 25 


invalid pensioners payable out of 
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Secretary of the Trea- 


sury - - - 641,600 60 
——_—_ 696.600 00 

Therefore, the present amount of 
stocks will be only - - $352,632 25 

But of the proceeds of the United 
States Bank stock, about - - 200,000 00 


may be invested in stock, and the 

capital of the fund for the next 

year may be stated at - - $552,632 25 

PrivaTeeR Pension Funp. 

It was mentioned in my last annual report, that 
this fund would probably be exhausted previously 
to January, 1838; accordingly, the last stock was 
sold in May last, and the proceeds applied to pen- 
sions, 


The number of pensioners payable out of this fund 


is = - - - - - 36 
And the annual amount required to pay 
them - - - - $2,920 


Pensions to invalids were, according to law, 
granted to be paid during life, or continuance of 
disability ; it is therefore recommended, as in my 
last report, that provision be made to pay these 
pensioners. 

It is estimated that the annual sum of $4,000 00 
will be sufficient, not only for this purpose, but also 
to pay the debts of the fund, and satisfy any 
claims that may be allowed under existing laws. 

On the Ist of January next, six months’ pay will 
be due, and should a law not be made early enough 
to authorize the payment at that time, most of the 
pensioners will, in all probability, be much dis- 
tressed and disappointed. 

Navy Hospirat Funp. 
The balance in the Treasury to the credit of this 

fund on the Ist of October, 1836, was 475,717 36 
And the rece pts to the Ist of October, 

1837 - - - - 19,293 00 
$95,010 36 
Expenditures to Ist October, 1837 - 808 00 
- $94,202 36 


Balance Ist October, 1838  - 


The particulars from which the above statements 
are made, will be seen in the documents accumpa- 
nying this report. 

A separate report, in obedience to a resolution 
of the Senate of the 13th of October last, will be 
made, of the state, condition, and amount, of the 
Navy Pension fund, the operation and effect upon 
the fund by the act of the 3d of March last, for the 
more equitable administration of the Navy Pension 
fund, and the number and names of persons placed 
on the pension list, the times when pensions were 
granted to them, and the amount of money paid to 
each unier said act. 

The duties imposed upon this Department by the 
operation of this act, are extremely onerous; and 
require, as I wculd most respectfully suggest, the 
aid of a separate bureau, under a_ proper head as 
Commissioner of Navy Pensions, with powers and 
duties similar to those of the Cornmissioner of Pen- 
sions of the War Department. 

Ih compliance with the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 3d of March, 1836, a 
board of officers was appointed to ascertain the ef- 
ficiency, and test the safety, of the medium or light 
guns of the Nary, and to compare their effects 
with those of the guns for which they were proposed 
to be substituted. The necessary preparations and 
other causes prevented the completion of these du- 
ties until the 28th of September last. 

From the report made by the board on that day, 
it appears that, after subjecting the medium or light 
guns to severe tests, they were all satisfied with 
their safety when used with proper charges. 

They were also unanimously of opinion that the 
medium thirty-two pounders were to be preferred 
to the heavy twenty-four pounders for the upper 
gun decks of ships of the line; and three of the five 
commissionets would prefer the medium thirty-two 
pounders to twenty-four pounders, for the gun 
decks of heavy frigates. 

The comparative advantages between the light 
twenty-four pounders and the forty-two pound car- 
ronades, seem to leave the question of relative effi- 
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ciency to depend upon the: jicemstenees of space | 
in our own vessels, and the distance of an enemy 
in case of action; which, being variable in them- 
selves, their relative efficiency would probably be 
estimated differently by different individuals. 

A copy of the report of the board is hereto an- 
nexed. 

Commodore T. A. Catesby Jones having pre- 
sented tu the board his individual views in a letter, 
an extract of such parts of the sane as relates to 
the subject of the resolution, is also annexed. 

Upon a late report that an atrocious piracy had 
been committed near our coast upon the packet | 
Susquehannah, our officers and seamen, with great 
alacrity, volunteered their services to go in pursuit 
of the supposed pirate. 

jo performing this daty they encountered unusual 
hardships and privations, for which their usual pay 
and emoluments form no adequate compensation. 
I would respecitfuily suggest the propriety ra making 
provision by law for giving suitable rewards in 
th:s case, as well as in like cases, which a here- 

after occur. 

In my annual report of December, 1835, I took 
the liberty of snggesting the necessity of establish- 
ing a national foundry, for the purpose of casting 
cannon, shot and shells, as well for the Army as 
Navy. This subject I beg leave to bring to your 
notice as one of great importance. 

An establishment for the manufacture of powder 
for the Army and Navy is one of nearly equal im- 
portance. It is believed that under a joint board of 
officers cf the Army and Navy, these objects 
may be effected with great advantage to the 
country. 

It is my duty to state that the building occupied 
as offices of the Navy Department, is not such as 
to afford the proper and convenient accommoda- 
tions to the officers and clerks employed. The 
want of rooms for the documents and vouchers of 
the Department has made it necessary to crowd the 
halls and passages of the building with wooden 
boxes filled with papers. 

This acds much to the danger from fire, to which 
the building, with its valuable contents, is daily 
exposed. It is hoped measures may be adopted 
for extending the building, and for the safe- 
keeping of the valuable records and papers it 
contains. 

By the statement marked U, hereto annexed, it 
will appear that of the appropriations heretofore 
made for the suppression of the slave trade, there 
remained in the Treasury on the 23d of November 
last, $10°763 74. 

The necessary references to papers and docu- 
ments connected with this report, will be found in 
a schedule hereunto annexed. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

MAHLON DICKERSON. 


To the PresiDENT OF THERUNITED STATES. 
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REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 2? 
December 4, 1837. § 

Sir: On the Ist of July last the post routes of 
the United States in operation were, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, 141,242 miles in extent, and 
the annual transportation of the mails upon them 
32,597,006 miles, viz: 

On horses and in sulxeys - - - 11,999,282 

Instages and coaches - - - - 18,804,700 

In steamboats and railroad cars - 1,793,024 

The increase of routes in operation during the 
preceding year was 22,978 miles, and of the annual 
transportation 5,018,620. 

From the Ist of January next, the post routes 
covered by con!racts will be at least 142,877 miles 
in length, and the rate of annual transportation 
upon them 36,228,962 miles. 

The number of post offices in the United States 
on the Ist of July last was 11, 767, shewing an in- 
erease of 676 within the preceding year. 

The number of post offices established within 
the year was 956, the number discontinued 280, 
and the changes of postmasters 2,235. 

The namber of post offices on the Ist imstant 
was 12,099. 
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The postmasters ‘generally perform their duties 
with admirable fidelity and precision. 

The number of contractors in the mail service 
during the last year was 1,682. Of these, 430 have 
been fined more or iess for various delinquencies, 
and the aggregate of fines imposed, and deductions 
made, during the year, is $41,705 95, 

Most of the contractors hav e always been ener- 
getic and faithful, and, among the rest, there has 
been, within the last year, a very sensible improve- 
ment. 

The revenue of the Department for the last year, 
including an estimate for deficient 
returns, Was : - 

The expenditures, including an esti- 

mate of demands not adjusted, was 3,380,847 75 


$4,137,056 59 





Excess of revenue over expenditure $756,208 84 








The increase of the whole year was 204 per cent. 

over the revenue of the preceding year, producing 
228,834 59 more than was estimated. 

Detailed statements with estimates for the com- 
ing year will be laid before Congress in obedience 
to the act of 1836. 

On the first instant the Department had bank 
funds - - - - $430,655 57 
Specie in post offices reported subject 

to drait - - - - 


410,662 S1 





Total funds on hand - - $341,318 38 











In consequence of the failure of Congress to re~ 
duce the postages at the last annual session, ar~ 
rangemenis have been made to improve the m iil 
service beyond the extent of the accruing revenne 
so as to absorb the surplus. The career of im- 
peer has been arrested by apprehens‘ons of a 
reduction i revenue, growing out of the genera 
commercial embarrassment; but no reduction of the 
service contracted for is at present contemplated. 

The following improvements have been made in 
the time of transmitting intelligence within the last 
two years, Viz: 

FROM NEW YORK 


1835. 183? 

To Washington, D. C Ida vy 8 hours 1 day 0 hou rs. 
Richmond, Va 2 134 * pe 3s = 
Raleigh, N.C. 3 22% 2 ty Jay & 
Columbia, 8. C 5“ 3s * 3 5 “ 
Charleston, 8. C © wf. 3 16s * 
Milledgeville, Ga. 7% 15“ 3.8 a1 & 
Montgomery, Ala. TW’ 3S & j 19 
Mobile, Ala. mam" je s 5 @ 17 
New Orieans, La. 13% 19 § yes" 
Wheeling, Va 3 1 ' 2 em Ss 
Columbus, O gs: 3G. * 2 + 2° 
Indianapolis, la Tt eS ee 4 2 
Vandalia, Hl. 1 15 4 * 15h & 
St. Louis, Mo. is. 16 i .93h- 
Cincinnati, O. 5 rE °° : PRD” ee 
Louisvi'le. Ky. io re oe ee 
Nashville, Tern. "3 on) es = 
Huntsville, Ala. ie ae eS: 2 c* 


FROM NE Ww ORLEANS 


To Montgomery, Ala. 3days2l hours. 2days 0 hours. 
Huntsville, Ala. 8 “ 5 gee ye 9 
Nashville, Te. mo: a? 1 
Louisvilie, Ky. 18“ O & ee ere he 
Cincinnati, O. ma 6 ee a = 
Columbus, O. we apr 6. * Be“ 
Pittsburg, Pa Dae wont: ee 


These are the results of the Express mails. The 


ordinary mails have also heen expedited 
FROM NEW YORK. 
3 days li hours. 


To Wheeling, Va. 2 days 19 hours. 


Columbus, O. ac * 1:°S s.© §.-* 
Cincinnati, O S * “ 4 8 | a, 
Louisville. Ky. yee? © oe a 
Memphis, Te a = a 7 * oc? 
Natchez. Mi ie. 1. * iM 2M 
New Orleans, La 

by the Western 

route - - 17 18 : is * . S 
Utica, N. Y  * ae o* B « 
Buffalo. N. Y. 2. oe a" TF 
Burlingion, Vt. eS ees [ye 
Haverhill. N.H. 2 16 1* 2 « 
Concord, N U ‘© ae ti ie aS 
Augusta, Me 3 ee ae ee 


Of course the whole intermediate, adjacent, and 
more remote regions of the Union, are benefited by 
this increase of expedition. 

The advancement of the Department in other 
respects is equally satisfactory. 


In 1835 In 1837. 

Post offices - - - 10,770 12,099 
Miles of mail routes under 

contract - - - 112,774 142,877 
Miles of annual mail trans- 

portation 25,869.486 36,228,962 
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Revenue . $2,993,576 $4, 137, 056 

In 1835, the Department was laboring under an 
extracrdinary debt of $600,000; in 1837, it has asur- 
plus of $800,000. 





Etlorts have been made to organize a great mail 
line from New York, through Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Wheeling, Columbus, and Cincinnati, by 
land, and down the Ohie and Mississippi rivers, by 
Louisville, Memphis, Helena, Vicksburg, Nat- 
chez, &c. to New Orleans. Between Cincinnati 
and Louisville a steamboat mail now runs daily; 
from Louisville to New Orleans it now runs thrice 
a week under a recent contract, and will ran daily 
after the first year; from Baltimore to Cincinnati 
the mail has been greatly expedited; and nothing is 
wanting to complete the plan but a contract with 
the railroad companies between Philadeiphia and 
3altimore, of which there is a fair prospect. It is 
anticipated, that wien this line shall be in full ope- 
ration, it will be expedient to discontinue the Ex- 
press mails between Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
at least, as little can be gained by them; and the 
great mail will go from New York to New Orleans 
by this route in about eleven days. 

It is h: ps ~d the bill relative to the transportation 
of the mail upon railroads, which passed the Senate 
at the last annval s¢ ssion, may become a law. It 
is liberal to the railroad eompanies, and would 
probably remove all cbstacles to making contracts 
with them. 

For some time to come the mail transportation 
will be nearly stationary. The post offices will 
greatly increase. The revenue will rapidly ad- 
vance as soon as the general embarrassments are 


atanend. That of the last quarter was at least 
nine per cent over the corresponding quarter of 


1 


last year; but the same relative proportions are not 
to be éxpeeted in the coming q larters. 

"The namber of dead ietters returned to De- 
pariment for the last two quarters has been ascer- 
tained as accurately as practicable. For the quar- 
ter ending 30i:h June last they were over 222,000, 
and for the quarter ending 30th September last over 
225,000. The average may be put down at 900,000 
annually. At 124 cents each, their estimated ave- 
rage postage, the loss to the Department on these 
letters is $112.500 a year. 

Estimating the letters delivered out at the same 
average rate, it will appear that the whole number 
of letters delivered from the post offices of the 
Unved States during the last year 29,360,992. 
For free letters and dead letters may be added at 
least 3,000,000 more. ‘The nnmber of newspapers, 
pamphlets, &c. paying postage, conveyed by mail 
annually, is estimated at about 25,000,000. The 
dead and free newspapers may be about 4,000,000. 

The convenience ot the public business, and the 
security of the books and paners, require that a 
fire-proof building be provided for this Department. 

It is necessary that the clerks provided for in the 
appropriations of the last annual session be made 
permanent. 

The great increase of the number of post offices, 
and in the magnitude of accounts from the old of- 
fices, together with the multiplication of contractors, 
render it absolutely necessary to augment the force 
of the Auditor’s office. 

I take great pleasure in saying, that more faith- 
ful, devoted and efficient public officers than my 
three assistants cannot he found, and that the 
clerks generally partake of their spirit. 

Some idea may be formed of the arnount of busi- 
ness done in this Department from the fact, that 
the communications of all sorts received in the 
different oftices, excluding the Auditor’s office, 
amount to a daily average of abont 860 for the 
working days, equal to 269,189 a year; the com- 
munications sent, to about 470 daily, equal to 
147,110 a year; and the cases actually decided by 
the Postmaster General to 48 daily, equal to 
15,024 a year. 

The magnitude of the work done by the Auditor 
and his cler!ts may be estimated from the fact, that 
they examine and adjust the four quarterly ac- 
counts of each postmaster, making near 48,000 
accounts a year, apd the accounts of each cone 
tractor quarterly or oftener, making about 7,000 
a year; keeping the mass of books required in 
this service; closing each vear the accounts of 
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of finance reported by them at the last session, and 
still entertained by the committee; secondly, that 
they submitted to Executive dictation in receiving 


5run ConG--+-2nv Sess. Reference af the Presitint’s Alessawe-— Ur. Holsey. H. of Reps. 

— Steadeniaiegion covocasttunnd-oulpaitsianaGiilipnentsnelinass-avinis-onaasieGhet=-saaaSeaneimsDenrataoaaaeaPcenieesaee, 
about 2,000 ex-posimasters ; and carrying on | {| has en reported to the Department for refesing || partment had an ample fund for their payment, 
heavy correspon Zz egate quar- 1] and in every instance they have been paid in the 
sive dutie | ter nee not exeeed $1,525. Freht other legal currency of the United States.~ By these 
Herewith is a restit iwoment of th i ¢ re reported, invelving about $1,600, in which means, without sanctioning or countenaneing the 
iirst A tant, relative to mail transportation 1} bank notes had been received by distriet attorneys receipt or disbursement of depreciated bank notes 
I have the honor to be, | nd others for « debts doe the Department. In this Department has been enabled thus far to ¢ ai. 
Your obedient servant ij ne of these cases, the notes or certificates of de- ride the sterm, with its credit unimpaired, and j 
AMOS KENDALI i] posite have been med, in others retained, be- {| confident ir its capacity to carry on its operations 
To the PresipeNnt or { ps ES 1] cause there wa bad prospect of ¢etting any thing according to existing laws, receiving and dis bursing 

Hy else gold and silver only. 
Posy Orrice Di !MEN | 1. “The regulations touching the funds to be |] Very respectful'y, 
October 13, 1837 i ! ved and disbursed ul other than those ~ Your obedient servant, 
Sire: In compliance with a non | read y communicated.” | AMOS KENDALL 
House of Representat dopted on the Ist in- || No regutatic not already communicated have || Hon. James K. Pox, 
tant. and received by nthe 5th. Tha the || been issued, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
honor to submit the follew ' 1 » * The instances in which those regulations —: 
i The resolauion a 101 he balan | nN been disobeyed or dispensed with.” | | eee 
yn hand. so far as ascertainec, to the credit of the 1] Inn mstance bave the reeulations relative to REM ARKS OF MR. HOLSEY, 
Department.” }j receip and disbursements in the legal enrrency of | Or GrorGta, 
The Department has in bank, exclusive of out- i] ine \ nited St — been “ dispensed with.” | In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, Dec. 19, 
tanding warrant - - $444,629 41 |] Phere is no law or regulation expressly requir- | 1837.—In Committee of the Whole on the reso- 
In the hands of postmasters, reported 334,580 39 || I postmasters to collect postages in specie or its lutions offered by Mr. Haynus, for the reference 

| equivalent. Gold and silver Constitute by law | of the President’s Message. 
779,209 jj the currency Ol the United States, and the stand- Mr. HOLSEY addressed the House as follows: 
te | ing reguiations int rm postmasters that they || Mr. Chairman, lam in favor of the resolutions, 
21. “ Anestimate of the reeeipts and dishurse- |} Wil responsible for that eurrency or its equi- submitted by my honerable colleague, now under 
ments during the residue of the current year.” 1) lent, and that ho credit will be given them discussion. They propose to reter, first, the sub- 
The nett receipts of post offices for the quarter end- or de preciat on ( bank notes or f "1 counter- ject of finance to the Committee af Ways and Means; 
ing 3ist December next, are esti- ie oe fore the fate suspension of specie pay- secondly, the reissue of the notes of the old Pank 
mated at - - - $760,000 00 |} ments, the postmasters took bank notes on their of the United States, to the Committee on the Judi- 
The expenditures for the same quar- own risk, being re quired to account for the legal ciary. The objections to the first resolution apply 
ter are estimated at - - 770,000 00 jj Currency. Phe ten thousand collection offices re- to the committee; to the second, the want of juris- 
34. “The aggregate amount received and dis- | main on the same footing still, and the only change diction. Isha!l attempt to answer them. As to 
bursed by the Department since the Ist of May |} made by the circular of May 13, 1837, to the draft |] the Committee of Waysand Means: the gentleman 
last, distineuishine the amount in specie from that | offices, was to prevent further deposites in banks. from Massachustts (Mr. Reed) objects, first, that 
in other funds.” || ‘fo ensure greater certainty in meeting the drafts of the voice of people has speken against the system 

the Department, they were required to 7 

the Ist day of May last, is - §124.570 62 |] 
The amount reported as received by | 

draft ofhees - . - 644,812 87 |] 
The amount received | 1 
from collection offices during the 


quarter ending 30th September 
lastgwas - - - 

The amount received in 
manner during the months of May 
and June, being a fraction ol! a 

cannot be ascertained 


without taking more time than the 


the 


same 


quarter, 


nresent session of Congress will 
allow, but it 1s estimated at - 50,000 00 
Total receipts 41,057,153 
eens ss 
He aisy ements fhaye veen: 
By warrants on banks . - $452,524 35 
By drafisjon postmasters - - 178,832 x89 


sy collections from postmasters with- 
out drafts, in part estimated - 387,970 38 


Total disbursements $1,019,327 62 


distinguish the amount 
ceived and disbursed in 
funds. Of the deposites in bank, it is presumed that 
the greater part 


iore the suspension of 


It is not possible to 


in specie 


re- 
from that other 


was in bank notes, having been 


specie 


made be 


The Department has ne report of 
which warrants on banks have been paid. 
understood that five ban 
its warrants in since the 
have so patd $28,279 62 
by the Bank of 
71 in specie, which was spe 

It is probable that most of the balance, as 
since as before the suspe 
bank notes. 
creditors of the Department of their own choice; for 


d with proof of refa- 


payments 
the funds in 
It is 


! ¢ 
io 


‘s have continued 
suspension, and 

There has also bee 
the Me tropolis the sum of $35,426 


‘ialy deposited. 


snecie 


weil 
has been paid in 


. : , 
If so, they have been received by the 


won, 


all warrants on banks return: 
sal in the legal currency of the United 
States, have heen iid and silver. 
No drafts on postmasters, drawn for the purpose of 
paying balances due contractors, 

tarned for refusal to pay in go!d and 
is not doubted that nearly the whole amount has 
been paid in that currency. In thatcurrency, 
the collections by contractors have generally been 
made That there are many exceptions in the ten 
thousand post offices from which the contractors 
collect, is very probable; but only nine postmasters 


to pay 


promptly paid in ¢ 


have been re- 
silver, and it 


also, 


cases where postmasters have been reported for re- 
} ¢ « ’ yy leman? “3 Y 


ithor wiolation 


the regulations of 


than oj the Department, 


and are so treated. 


Ww 
Ol law 


6. “Separate statments of the aggregate amounts 
left in the hands of collecting oflicers, paid into the 
Ts and deposited in bank, the Mint and its 
branches, or other depositories, since the date first 


isury, 


nentioned. 


The amount 


left in the hands of postmasters 
ince the first of May, most of which would have 
been deposited in banks under the former system, 


$544,812 &7. 


7 , non a } hen! as ¢ hil ted 
abo $124,370 62 

No deposites have been made by this Department 
in the Mint or its branches, or in other depositories, 
nor has any thing been paid into the Treasury. 


In further explanation of the operations of this 
De partment since the su pension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, it » add, that the 
notes of those institutions, though to some extent 
tolerated by law in the transactions of the Govern- 


1 
long as 


Cp 


is proper t 


redeemable and redeemed in sold 
ad Stiver, are 
wn no longer 
to the 


suspension ¢ 


expressly prohibited iis use 
so redeemed; that in obe- 
law that this Department, on the 


f the banks, tock prompt measures 


to 
was 


dienee 


mie 


to prevent their receipt and avoid their disburse- 
ment in i's own operations; that the suspension 
of payment by the banks occurred in the month 
of May, one of those months in which the qnar- 
terly balances due to contractors are chiefly paid 
off} that the entire available means of the De- 
partinent for that purpose were deposited in the 
banks; that the Department had no alternative 
but to continue its warrants on the banks, or stop 


payment altogether; that inasmuch as the banks 


had givei no notice of an intention to refuse gold 
and silver or their equivalent in paying owt the 
deposites of the Department, it was considered 
no violation of law to draw on them as if noth- 


ing had occurred; for that reason, as well as to 
avoid an absolute stoppage of payment, and gain 
time to accumulate a specie fund, the issue of war- 
rants on banks was continued, but instant steps 
were taken to a specie “und for the pay- 


provide 


ment of 


the refusal of the banks to pay them in gold and 


ilver; by the time they began to return, the De- 


such as might be returned with proof of 


and reporting the draught of that bill from the 
Treasury D Mr. Chairman, when I am 
called upon to yield obedience to the voice of the 
people, I should like to know what people. If the 
people of the United States, I shall deny the rela- 
tion of principal and agent, of constituent and re- 
presentative, between this House and such a people. 
I derive my commission fiom mo such authority. 
I am not sent here to obey its mandates. In giv- 
ing my vote, I shall yield obedience, neither directiy 
nor indirectly, to any power, but that of the people of 
Georgia—a component State of a federal system. 
The members of this House find their duties only 
in theirobligations. They are sworn only to support 
the Constitution. In consolidated forms, 1 ac- 
knowledge the obligatory power of the vox populi. 
It is the standard of action for the represen- 
tative. It is the vital principle of Democracy. 
To it, I trust, I shall ever yield a_ ready 
acquiescence. But, sir, this House is not the 
representative of a nation; it is a branch of the 
councils of confederate States, each with full power, 
under the compact which unites them, to urge, 
insist upon, and carry out, through the forms of the 
Constitution, such measures as may be within the 
scope of their delegated authority. And this, sir, 
you will permit me to say, is not only the theory, 
but it is, in an eminent degree, the practice of this 
Government. It is confirmed at every stage of your 
proceedings, when the yeas and nays are entered 
on the journals. In recording his vote, what mem- 
ber takes the voice of the peop!e of the Union as his 


“yrtery : 
pariine nt. 


guide? Nol one. It is in vain, therefore, that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts reverberates the 


“thunder” of the people’s voice. 1 flatter myself it 
will have no terrors for a single member. The 
voice of their respective districts or States, of the peo- 
ple who constituted them, and sent them as their im- 
mediate representatives, will be the supreme law of 
the members of this House, in their deliberative 
capacity, any thing, in any supposed expression of 
the general will, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Thus much for the law, as laid down by the hono- 
rable gentleman from Massachusetts. What are 
the facts? He'says the people have spoken against 
the system of finance adupted by the Administra- 


tion. Concede it. Have they spoken fer any 
other? There are but three propositions before the 


country: a separation of the fiscal action of the Go- 
vernment from banks, its connection with the State 
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hanks, and a third party advocating a Bank of the 
United States. ow will the gent'eman from Mas- 
sachusetis tell me which of these propositions is 
oremest in the race of public cpinion? Will any 
one compare the advocates for the State banks, in 
point of number, with those of the system a 
by the Administratio n? Have the friends of 

national bank, so signally defeated at the al 
session, again rallied under the ery of victo- 
ry?) Nothing cou'd strengthen them but the de- 
fection of the Conservatives. Ask the Conser- 
vative if he is for a national bank in preference to 
the plan of the Administration. His answer is in 
nezative. Have the National Bank party 
sane over to the Conservatives?) The two banks 
acc, from their natures, antagonist powers, and 
cannot unite but in opposition to a third power, 
which assails — both. I am persuaded, Mr. 
Chairman, that, the three schemes before the 
people, the se ei oo ponderates decidedly in favor 
of the separation. 1 think, therefore, neither the 
law nor the fact, arising from the argument drawn 
from the influence of public opinion, sustains the 
objection to the committee. But, sir, 1 come to con- 
sider the charge of submission to Executive dicta- 
tion. This is a grave charge, sir, and requires ex- 
amination. The committee that could consent, 
and the Executive that would attempt to dictate, 
without the warrant of the Constitution, would be 
equally unworthy the confidence of the House and 
the nation. The question is, whether, under our 
Constitution, the President has the power to pro- 
pose laws to Congress? In consulung that instru- 
ment for the powers and duties ef the President, I 
find these words: ‘He from time to time, 
sive to the Congress information of the state of 


the 


shall, 


the 


Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shal! judge necessary and expedient!” 
It may seem remarkable that, by the English 
Constitution, the proposing power is denied to the 
King; whilst in ours it is vested in the Presi- 
dent. put the reason is obvions, if we attend 


to the difference between the power and influence 
of the two Executives. In England, where the 
King has power to raise and support armies, 
with a revenue equal to that of many of the 
nations of the earth, surrounded by the pomp and 
rega‘ia Of a throne, the power to recommend mea- 
sures to Parliament might often be equivalent to a 
power to pass them. He is, therefore, wisely re- 
stricted to a simple negative. The American Pre- 
sident, on the other hand, divested of the power to 
raise a single soldier without the consent of Con- 
gress, and, even if he could, without any snstain- 
ing power but in his own private fortune, liable to 
impeachment by one branch of the Legislature, and 
subject to trial, conviction, and punishment before 
the judicial tribunals, may safely he trusted with 
the power in question. Sir, it is a master-piece of 
shill, that may challenge either the past or the fu- 
‘ure, that our ancestors, aiter weakening the Execu- 
tive arm belew the capacity of extensive injury, 
availed themselves of the wisdom so often found in 
« single head to give form and impetus to the confu- 
sion and difficulty of movement which have so 
often marked popular assemblies. Is there any thing 
either in the form or spirit the Constitution 
which restricts this power to mere outlines, and pro- 
hibits a specification - the precise measures which 
the President ‘‘ shall jadge necessary and 
dient?” I think oe The power is general. 
includes a'l the particulars. 
inend a measure comprehends that of detailing all 
its parts. It is paruicu'arly necessary and proper 
all schemes composed many distinct parts. Ge- 
neral descriptions will give no adequate idea, but 
only serve to bewilder. Spceification—detail—is 
not only consistent with, but in —— of the 
general power. It is onty the counsel of the Exe- 
cutive in that precise , form in which you cannot 
mistake it—a form which imparts to all counsel its 
chief value. It is, therefore, in my opinion, no de- 
parture from the Constitution for a committee to 
receive draughts of bills, particularly if complicated 
:n their natere, upon such subjects as are recom- 
mended by the President to Congress as necessary 
and expedient.” , 
I come now, sir, to consider the second resolu- 


of 


expe- 
Ii 


The power to recom- 


on under debate, proposing to refer the conduct of 


APPENDIX TO THE 


the 
re-issuine the 
mittee 
from Ohio 


Sais ylvania 


th 
(Mr. Be 


on 


an attempt to infringe 


Stales ( 


an institution chartered under her authorit Is it 
so? The charter of Pennsylvania bears Sia the | 
eighteenth of February, 1836. It binds the bank 
1o the redemption of such biils or notes as they 
shall issu Its banking privileges commence from 
that date, look to the future, and have nothing to 
do with the past. It has no authority under the 
charter, then, to re-issue the notes of the old bank 
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carly contrary to law. If 
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The principal and the 
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, amount 
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acquired in the fair 
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PAdsdit 


an agreement between ?@ 
bank 
the discharge 
affairs.” 
in its hands 
of the first, is 1tnotfair to presume that the notes of 
the former bank, 
trustee 


to 


coming 
creation of the 
purchased by the funds transferred for 
so, the character 
stamped upon their 


tution in trust for that purpose? 
State 
company of the Bank 
the exception of the United States and their Trea- 
surer. With these exceptions, which do not amount, 
I ihink, to more than one-fifth of 
there is acommunity of profit and loss between 
the two institutions 


president, 


f the U 


t t i 


them to be separate e¢ 


te the 


claim!” 


the 


tir 


they distinct cor- 
ek liable for the 
f both; and ts not 
by the preside nt, 
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directors, and 
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reissue 


in trest for 
settlement of its 


institution 
if the bills 


hands of 


the 
. have been 
that pur- 
is indeli- 


subsequent circulation. [tis 


not in the fair course of trade, but in violation of 
the trust. Such a transaction by an individual 
would be justly regarded as downright for- 
rer. It would be falsely uttering, or pub- 
lishing, the bill er note of another. Will the 
consent of the former bank be urged in. ex- 
tenuation. Both insitntions, principa! and agent, 
would still find it impossible to escape the ¢ arge 
of aiding and abelfing each other in violatine the 
charter of 1816. That charter, sir, was a license 
by Congress, (whether constitutional or not I will 
not now discuss,) to the bank to use a very hich 
prerogative of sovereign power. The powe to issue 


‘epresent the property of a na- 


he!d among mes ura summi 
the supreme authority. The 
hy edivbbeale or assecia- 


-ef this power 


warrant 


March, 
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State, 
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authority, 
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justly be regarded as ented to a pre-eminent rank 
on the list of hich crimes and misdemeaner On 


the power t9 issue 
the United 
—the Congress 


of the 
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isylvania, 
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piraticn of 
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Senate. 
its charter. But conceding for a moment the egis 
of tne State to be thrown over the bank as con- 


tended, the inquiry must sull be met, how far a 
State may legalize the reissue of a currency origi- 
nated under a distinct and independent authority? 
Sir, upen this question of re-issue [have no deubts. 
The doublings and windings of the bank, in its two- 
fold capacities of new and od, of principal and 
shall not delude me. It is sutlicient that a 
of men, within the limits of the Union, con- 
tinue to exercise a charter which has reverted to 
this Government. It duty to arrest it ina 
matier at all times so delicate and important as the 
currency. I hope, therefore, the resolutions ef my 
colleague wil! be adopted. 


agent, 


body 


as 
is its 








REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 
Or Connerericur, 

In the Senate, Thursday, December 21, 1837 

the motion to postpone the bill for 


On 


suppressing 


the cireulation of small notes in this District. 

Mr. NILES said, the hoped the motion to 
postpone the bill etait not prevail. At the late 
extr: 2 session, the provisions ef this bill, and those 
of another bill, now on the table, for compelling 
the banks of thes District to redeem their notes, 


were united in one, and the sections relating to the 
banks were stricken out, against his own wishes, as 


he 


( 


at that time thought it ube duty of Congress not 
nly to restrain the circulation of the smal! and 
spurious trash, but to compel the banks of the 
Distr 


ict, at some future day, to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to the publi \t that time there seemed to 
roneral rea te suppress the shin-plaster 
currency, as it is called, and the Lill for that pur- 


St d with ereat unanimity. 


pose pas He was not a 
little st a ised, therefore, to witness at this time an 
effort to di tay action on this subject, and prolong 
the existence of that nuisance, which afflicts not 


only the people of the District, but a!l others who 
have occasion to visit this metropolis. The two 
bills seem to be considered as connected, and the 
postponement of this, he presumed, would be re- 
garded as a reason for postponing the bill relating 
to he District banks, and what he had to say would 


apply to the wi subject 

e regard to the smail bills, they were a wretched 
purious currency, which newhere have any legal 
sanction, and, as a currency, are too vicious, and 


preceed from sources tco polluted, to be tolerated 
a single day longer than may be deemed necessary 
to rid the community of the nuisance. Notwith- 
standing the suspensien of the banks, there has 

en no ity for this kind of: currency ; foi 
where it has not been tolerated, no great inconve- 


necess 


nience has been experienced in regard to change, 
Such has been the condition of the Eastern State: 
and Lhe believed of some, if not ail, the Western 
States, where this cescription of currency has been 
liscountenanced, both by the laws and public senti- 
ment, 

The currency of this District is of but little 
ceneral interest to we people ef the Union; yet it 

the extent of our jurisdiction on the subject: we 
cannot reach the § State banks; we have nothing te 
co with them; they are not responsible to us. Bu 
as Congress has exclusive jaristicuen over the Di 
irict, he believed ita duty to attempt to remove th 
greatest scourge which can afilict a community— 
that of a depreciated and fraudulent eurrency 
What he regarded as most important, was the mora! 
influenee of the action of Congress on this subject 
Does not the present condition of the country re- 
quire the deliberate decision of Congress in regard 
to the present state of the curre ners so far as we 
have jurisdiction? Will net the dehberate opinion 


carried out in our mea- 
and salutary influence on 
the country, and on the State Legislatures which 
are now, soon will be, in session? 'To hesitate 
!o act, to pause in our course, 1s, in some measure, 
netvion to u 


of the National Legislature, 


sures, have an important 


or 


r 


t rit s irs 
10 ive ou! 


Ce. 





the banks. W hatever may have been 
the suspension at first, there are 
ns aud no justification for iis centinuance; 
and for those who have the power, to suffer it is to 


eceessity fer 
no reas 


































disreyard every sound principle o.: legistation, of 
justice, and morality. 
Mr. N iv. Sal 1 he be 
else wh ere ¢ sane to be coerced to | ilfil their obnga- 
Will you wait to see if they 
will not voluntarily come forward like honest men, 
and agree to pay their debts? Has notthis * expe- 
riment”’ been already tried, and failed?) Have not 
these institutions been indulved in their voluntary, 


eved that the banks here and 


tions to the public. 


legal, and immoral course for six or eight months? 


and who can say when they will resume specie 
payments now, any better than he could the very 
day they suspended? 

But itis said the banks carnot resume in this 
District unless thuse in the adjoining States also 


resume; and we are called on to awa.tthe acuon of 


the States. This 1s a novel doctrine, recently pro- 
and important fea- 
rt in our banking system. It had been supposed 
thot a bank. like any other business corporation, 
was an isolated instithtion, bound bv the pr neciples 


of its charter, and subject to the control, and alone 


mulgated, and presents a new 


accountable, to the authority to which it was in- .| 


debted for its existence. But it appears that this 
is alla mistake; that the banks are all associated 
together, and form a distinct commonwealth, o1 
political dynasty, governed by their own laws. 
Having cpenly set at defiance the laws of the 
States where they exist, they have undertaken to 


» late ‘ 
make law 





s for themselves, and have recentiy held 
a sort of Bank Perliament, to ‘ reg: ! the cur- 
rency,” and to decide the important question when 
it would be reasonable and expedient them to 
pay theic debts. ‘The result of this deliberation is 
well known; they have not only resolved to persist 
in their bankruptcy, but had th ndecity to decide 
that they w: uld not even fix on a future day when 
they would begin to pay their debts. And with 
these pro ecdings sta us in the face, are » | 
be called on to wait the action <« tne banks! 
But, Mr. N. said, he protested against the prin- 


cipid that the hanks of this District, or that the 
yr a partico ar State, were to be controlled 


by the banks of any other State What is this 
prine ip Se but a subversion of the laws and authority 
of the District or the Siate, and subjecting local in- 


stitutions to a foreign power—to an alien influence? 
Whether this control proceeds from another State, or 


from a foreign country, is of little cons quence; the 


principle is thesame. If the banks in one State are 
10 te suhiect te the contre! of | 1 
they not also be contrelied by the Bank of feneg- 
land? If the banks of this country are so connected 
together that one cannot act independently of the 
rest, are not the principal banks here more inti- 


} 


mately connected with the Bank of England, and 
equally liable to be affected by the course of action 
of that powerful instiution? And what is the prac- 
tical consequence of uniting the banks of the 
country together into a joint stock concern? Is it 
not to render the whole of them subject to the con- 


trol of a few of the large institutions in our princi 


pale 1es—nerhaps ubject th vhole to the contro! 
ofasingle in-titution? He believed that banks, 
like ali other loca! institutions, should be subject to 


the exclusive reculation and control of the autho- 
rity that created them, and that, 
banks in this District, 4 1s the duty cf Congress to 


as regards the 
decide when they can, and ouvht to, redeem their 


bilis and pay their debts. In determining this ques- 


tion, it Was no doubt proper to look at the whole 
subject, the condition of the currency genera!ly in 
the country, the state of the exchanges, and the 
ability of the banks to ine busidess on correct 
and honest principles Hie would look at facts, and 
be influenced by them, but would discountenance 
the legislation of banks, and all alien influence. 
‘he banks of this District cannot rightfully be 
controlled by those of other Staies; they are under 


the jurisdiction of Congress alone: 


be “regulated” tn the 
a dynasty of associated banks. Such a pring iple, 
whether applied to the — of the District or the 
local institutions of a State 


sovereign'y, of all law, and of every sound princi- 


they are not to 


s subversive of State 


ple. He regarded this question as important only 
fur the principle involved, and from its genera 
bearing on the condition ef the country in regard to 
He had no wish that any course 


the currency. 








ir action by the legislation of 
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hould be adepted that would be oppressive and 
injurious to the people of the District, and had no 


objection to fix a day for the restoration of the cur- 


reney of the District, so far ahead as to rencer it 
perfectly safe and easy tor the banks to return to 
smind principles, and to an honest course of busi- 
ness. 3ut it was for Congress to say when that 
time would come; he was not wiiling to refer the 
question to the bunks of Philadelphia, or any other 
city. Hewas opposed to the combined power of 
banks, and to their concerted movements. 

What are the difficulties in the way of the banks 
speedily resuming? When this question was un- 
der consideration at the late session, it was claimed 
that tne subject was involved in so mech doubt 
and uncertainty, that we could not safely fix any 
time when the banks could resume payment. Now 
we have an entirely different state of things. I 
avail myself (said Me. N.) of this opportunity to 
congratulate the Senate and the country, on the 
happy results which have followed the wise and 
judicious measures adopted at the late session of 
Congress. The effect of those measures had been 
astonishing, and wholly unexampled in the history 
of this,or any other country. It is but three 
months since we assembled here, under extraordi- 
nary circumstances; a great calamity, or what was 
so regarded, had suddenly fallen upon the country; 
in the midst of profound peace, and of apparent 
success, the prosperity of the country was struck 
down at a blow. A terrible explosion had take 
place, and all the great interests of the country 
were prostrated by it. Money suddenly all vanish- 
ed; foreign exchange rose to nearly twenty-five 
per cent. and specie to ten or twelve per cent. and 
bank paper, worthless as it was, could not. be 
had. All business was at a stand; the wheels of 
commerce had stopped ; the merchant shut up his 

hop; the manufacturer dismissed his hands, and 
shui down his gates; the mechanic was without cns- 
tomers, and the laborer without employment, if not 
without bread. Men looked silently at each other, 
as they passed in the streets, and spoke not; the 
whole country was mantied in gloom and despon- 
dency; and a deep impression seemed to prevail, 
that as the banks had failed, universal bankrupcy 
was to follow, spreading ruin and desolation far and 
wide. 

Such was the condition of the country, as exhi- 
bited by the panic orators, on the assembling of 
Congress, who immediately raised the cry of distress 
ind ruin, end called for measuresot retief ‘The 
Government and the public Treasury, were of no 
consequence. What if the Treasary was empty, 
and the banks and the merchants did refuse to pay 
their debts? Of what consequence was this. The great 
object was to help the banks and the merchants, 
and io relieve the people—the poor sufiering dis- 
tressed and ruined people. Well, measures were 
proposed, imtended to relieve the Treasury and 
the country; but they were opposed, because 
they were not calculated to afford the ne- 
cessary relief to the people. But, with one excep- 
tion, there measures were adopted. And what 
were they?) They consisted in substituting the cre- 
dit of the United States for the capital or credit of 
the banks and merchants, who were the debtors of 
the Government. The Treasury had ample re- 
sources; but, to make them available, would have 
pressed hard on the public debtors, and thus in. 
creased the general money pressure. To avoid 
this, the Government agreed to forbear to collect 
us debis; and to use its own credit, which is better 
than the credit of all the banks in the Union. ‘This 
substitution of the credit of the United States for 
the dues of the Government, was, in its immediate 

effect, equivalent to the creation of so much capi- 
tal, as it permitted the large sum of froin four to 
five millions, due from the merchants, and eight or 
nine millions due from the banks, to remain in the 
hands of the citizens, as private capital, its place 
being supplied by the credit of the United States. 
And what have been the effects of these wise and 
healing measures? Let 
the country answer! Where is the distress now? 
Where are the dark clonds that lowered over the 
country? Scattered and gone; all gone. And 
where are the panic orators, the heralds, who, from 
these halls, proclaimed and spread through the 








the present condition of 
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land, from Maine to Ariansas, the saddening nutes 
of their country’s rain?) Are these heralds of wo- 
ful tidings silent? He had not yet heard from them 
here; yet they had, some of them, been heard from 
elsewhere; but they have changed their notes, and 
struck up a new tune—lively, joyous, and animated. 
The sudden tide of peosperity which has rushed in, 
like a flood, upon us, has revived the drooping spi- 
rits of those who were most distressed, and rendered 
them frantic with joy. I again ask, said Mr. N. 
where is the meant Shall we look for it in the 
commercial cities North and East, where it pre- 
railed most; w where the complaints were deepest 
and loudest?) Sir, we should look in vain: the 
scene is changed; the cries of distress, the weepings 
and wailings are all changed into songs of joy and 
shouts of triumph. Those recently distressed ci- 
ties, which, like the cities of old, were so lately 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes, have since been 
filled with feastings and rejoicings, illuminations, 
the roar of cannon, public meetings for general 
cungratulation, and the expression, by speeches and 
resolutions, of the strong and overflowing feelings 
of joy, are among the signs of the times that the 
distress has past off, and been succeeded by unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

How sudden, how astonishing the change! How 
rapidly, almost instantaneous, the country has re- 
covered from a state of distress and ruin! Such 
have been the happy fruits of the wise and jadi- 
cious measures of the late session. The country 
has been relieved, its dormant energies revived, 
and its wonted prosperity restored. Does any, one 
doubt that these changes have proceeded from the 
m-asures of the late session? We were then told 
that the national prosperity depended alone on the 
action of Congress; that eredit and general confi- 
dence could not be restored but by Co~zress, and 
that it was in vain to look for the return of the 
prosperity of the country, until Congress es 
measures to bring about sucha result. If Congress 
alone had the power to restore the general prosperi- 
iy, it is conclusive that the bright aspect our affairs 
have assumed, must have proceeded from the wise 
and prudent measures recommended by the Presi- 
dent and carried out by Congress. 

Mr. President, let us all rejoice at the returning 
prosperity of the country! Let us rejoice that the 
days of the distress are past; that the panic is gone, 
and that the scunds of joy and gladness are again 
heard in our borders! The panic has answered its 
purpose; its end and aim have been accomplished; 
it worked well for aseason; it helped out the elec- 
tions admirably; but they are through for the year; 
the “experiment” has worked well, and accom- 
plished its object; but let no one think it can be 
prolonged. When the people are prosperous and 
happy they feel it and will speak out: from the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. These 
public demonstrations of joy in all our commercial 
cities—the illuminations, the firing of cannon, and 
other public demonstrations of rejoicing, mean 
something. They speak a language which cannot 
be misunderstood, nor misinterpreted. They prove 
that the distress 1s over, that money has become 
plenty, that commerce has revived, that business is 
restored to its usuai activity. With such evidences 
as these of the general prosperity, he trusted that 
we should hear no more of the cuckoo notes of dis- 


tress, or of the scarcity of money, or other evils of 


the times. 

Such are the results of wise legislation; the mea- 
sures of the extra session had an instantaneous effect; 
they immediately reduced the price of foreign and 
domestic exchange, and specie fell at once from 
eight or ten to five per cent.; exchange from twenty- 
two to sixteen or thereabouts, and has gone on im- 
proving until foreign exchange is two or three per 
cent. below par, and domesticexchange more regu- 
lar and favorable than it has been for many years 
heretofore; that on New Orleans had fallen from 
fifteen per cent to one and a half, and would soon 
be at par. He had attributed these results to the 
Jate measures as a fair deduction from the premises 
and reasonings of others; in his own opinion, other 
causes had operated; and he had never considered the 
country as entirely ruined, or the people as really 
in a state of suffering in consequence of the general 
failure of the banks. 
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Sir, at such a time as this, with such a flood-tice 
of prosperity rushing in upon us, are we to be told 
that the banks have got no money: that they can- 
not pay their debts? ‘This will not do: let them not 
think any longer to find countenance and protection 
under a fictitidus panic, or to escape froin the op- 
probrium justly due to a violation of law, and of 
common honesty! 

At such a time of unusual prosperity and rejoic- 
ing, is it not proper to require the banks to act like 
honest men, and pay their debts? Is there any 
thing unreasonable m this? Will it be unjust, op- 
pressive, or “ making war on the banks?” Do not 
individuals have to pay their debts? and do not the 
banks make their debtors pay them, to the utterm:st 
farthing?) What objection can there be to this mea- 
sure, either in this District or elsewhere? Have 
not the banks ability to pay? Those which are 
sound no doubt have; and those that are rotien, as 
no doubt some are, will not be more able. Shall 
we wait their motion, and see if they will not vo- 
juntarily resume payment? That ‘ experiment” 
has been tried, and the result is known. The pub- 
lic expectation has been disappointed by the late 
Bank Convention, and their confidence in no small 
legree shaken in those institutions. But he hoped 
it was the last Bank Convention that would be wit- 
nessed in this country. Whatever considerations 
may have led to the decision, whether politics or 
s)eculation on the part of the large institutions, the 
public will not approve of it. Some sinister pur- 
pose must have controlled the result, as there are 
no substantial reasons why the banks cannot re- 
sume thir regula? course of business immediately. 
It is true that, at that time, money and exchange 
were not quite as favorable as they are now; but 
they were rapidiy improving, and nothing could be 
clearer than that a general return to specie pay- 
iments by the banks would have brought both down 
to par; and they have come down withoat such 
resumption. 

There is no place that a return to specie pay- 
ments can be more easy than in this District, where 
there are three millions of dollars a year disbursed 
by the Government, a considerable part of which 
is now paid in specie, and the residue in Treasury 
notes, or other funds which are equivalent to spe- 
cie, or nearly so. The condition of the cvuntry, 
in regard to specie, is highly favorable. We have 
just heard a statement from the Senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Benton.) derived from official sources, 
hy which it appears that the importation of specie 
since 1832 has been over sixty millions, and its 
exportation only about twenty millions; making 
an increase, in five years, of more than forty mil 
lions. There is now more than eighty millions of 
specie in the country, of which from ten to fifteen 
‘is in gold coin. If this money is not in circula- 
tion, it is in the hanks. It must be somewhere ; 
and if the banks could sustain their circulation in 
1832, when there was less than twenty-five mil- 
lions of specie in the country, can they not do it 
now, With more than eighty millions ? 

What has enabled the country to recover so 
rapidly from the paralizing effects of the general 
suspension of payment by the whole banks of the 
Union? What has occasioned the great diffe- 
rences between the present condition of the coun- 
iry, and that when the banks suspended in 1814? 
Then, it took years to recover from the shock; 
now, afew months has accompiished more than 
2s many years did then, with the aid of a United 
States bank. Then, after the lapse of six years, 
in 1820, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Craw- 
tord, declared the currency to be in a very unsound 
condition; that although there had been a reduc- 
uion of the paper issues of neariy fifty per cent. a 
stlil further reduction was necessary before the 
currency could become sound, Although the banks 
commenced the redemption of their notes in 1817, 
many of them had to suspend again in 1819; and 
the next year, Mr. Crawford declared thai the pay- 
ment of specie by a large portion of the banks was 
only nominal. The difference in the two cases is 
no doub! owing in part to the more ample re- 
sources of the country now; but must be mainly 
attributable to the bareness of the country as to 
specie then, when the amount did not probably 
exceed fifteen millions, and the great supply of the 


| 
| 














precious metals with which itnow abounds. That 
is the true reason why the country has been enabled 
the terribie shock which 
is always felt by an explosion of a credit carrency 
Whatever may be said in favor of a paper medium, 
the specie in the country is our only security ; 
the oniy true basis on which the whole credit of 
the country rests; both the credit of the bankas, or 
that credit which serves as a currency, and mer- 
cantile and private credit of every description, 
repose on the precious metals in the country. This 
is the only solid foundation of credit; and if this is 
taken away or credit will fall or be 
weakened, whatever may be the property or other 
resources of the 


to recover so rapidly from 


wus 


weakened, 


nation. 
The large amount of coin in the country, where- 
evel 


t NAY ! ‘ » | wleod tr} i ! . 
it may be, whether locked up in the banks, ot 


hoarded by individuals, reliance ; it is 
this which has carried us through the present crisis, 
and sustained the credit of the hanks and the coun- 
try, : rapidly from the 
shock of a paper explosion, which, on a former 
occasion, bore down the energies of the 
eight or ten years. 

There are no difficuities in the wa 
resuming immediately. And if they 
voluntarily do it, ought they not to be competed 
to redeem their notes?) When will they be 
prepared ? they are, no doubt, in a mach sounder 
condition now than they have been for many years. 
He was disposed to do the banks justice; and they 


‘ 


Is GUr Main 


nd enabled us to recover so 
nation ior 


of the banks 


wiil not 


1 
wellel 


ought to have the credit of generaliy having con- 
ducted their affairs prudently and cautiously since 
the suspension ; although 


tions, yet most of them 


there were some excep- 
had curtailed their dis- 
counts, reduced their circulation, and increased thet! 


specie, so that they were stronger and safer than 


they had been for some years. S> far as this ha 
been the voluntary course and policy of the bat 
to prepare themselves fer resumption, they wei 


entitled to great credit; but, to some ext 
lieved it was the result of the times. For the 
six or eight months, the business which gives em- 
ployment to bank capital has been suspended. I 
has been a long day of reckoning, 
ever wanted such a reckoning day more. Mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and all classes of business 
men, have, since the suspension, refrained from 
engaging in any new enterprises; some have closed 
their business and all have been cautions, 
and have dene but little. The 


it. he be- 


LAist 


and no country 


entirely, 


general empioyinent 
of all has been the settling up of outstanding 
claims and- demands; and, except so far as was 


necessary to keep along such pari of old liabilities 
as could not readily be paid, there has been little 
demand for bank accommodations. 

sut this state of things will not continue long; it 
cannot, under any circumstances, go beyond the 
coming spring. Business will revive, and that 
peediiy; the merchants have a keen appetite for 
it, and it will be impossible to prok 
Trade 


Ss 


ng the present 
state of things. and manufactures will 
revive in the spring; the natural and habitual enter- 
prise of citizeas cannot be longer repressed: 
however desirable it may be with some to keep up 
the present disorders in the currency, and a suspen- 
sion of business for political purposes, they cannot 
do it. Itis utterly impossible. If there are many 
of the merchants who love the political fruits of a 
panic, they lowe The 


our 


their money more. causes 


which produced the temporary derangement and 
interruption of business, have ceased. ‘This is 
now apparent to the most common observer, and it 
will not be practicable to make ¢ an of com 
mon sense believe the contrary. sourees of 





the country have not been t 


in the slightest degree. 


uched or diminished 
The difficulty was only an 
obstruction, a derangement of the machinery by 
That obstruction is 
now removed, and things have got back into their 
usual channels. will 
doubt, in ue spring, with unusnal activity, and 
extensive accommodations will be obtained from 
the banks. Their loans, which are now contracted, 
will be rapidly extended; new enterprises will he 
engaged in, property purchased, debts contracted, 
and the whole commercial machinery set in motion, 


which business is conducted. 


Business commence, no 


and all based on an irredeemable, depreciated 
paper currency. Will it not be more diffcult 
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for the banks to resume afier this state of things 
takes place, (and take place it certainiy will,) than 





it is now? Bat this is not ali: property will be 


purchased, and contracts made, upoh-a paper Stan- 
dard, 
liability 


and a depreciated currency. Millious it 


s will thas be assunred; and will it be just, 
afier having countenanced an irredeemable paper 
currency for a year, and given it an imolied, if 
bot an legislative sanction, to require 
debts thus contracte{ to be paid in a specie ¢ur- 
rency, or its equivalent? 

Sir, depend upon it, if the banks are not com- 
pelled to return to honest principles of action in 
the course of the winter, or early in the spring, we 
shall have 


expic ss 


fastened upon ns, lor years to come, 
that greatest of curses which can afflict a nation, 2 
depreciated and fraudulent currency. When did 
a bank voiuntarily redeem its notes with specie 
if suffered to continue its issues of irredeemable 
paper?) He believed there was no such example 
onr cord. We havea memorable instanee in the 
Bank of England, which suspended payment by 
permission of an Order in Council, issued on the 
Sabbath, and afterwards obtained the sanction of 
Paritaiment for six months; and under that auth» tiy 
continued its suspension for twenty-five years—it 
mahle paper constituting almost the entire 
the nation. The bank fonnd that state 
of things se very conventent and profitable, that its 
whole influence was exerted to resist every attempt 
to compel it to 


dence ol 


irrede 


currency G 


resume; and such was the depen- 
the goverument upon it, that the whole 
influence of the ministry was exerted to justify and 
sustain the bank in its course There, as has been 
the case here, the 


the 


question became connected with 


Olities of the day, and the bank party and the 
} 


Government party becoming identified, the instilu- 
tion enabled ¢ fi to resist all attempt: 
mpel it to redeem | otes for a quarter of a 
century. Dun a part of this long period it 


holes were at fifteen per cent. whils 
suffering from a vicious an 
fraudulent currency. the bank was rapidly makin: 
money, and greatly increasing its profits, drawi 
from the industry of the Its dividends, 
which, previous to the suspension, had not exceede:| 
per cent. 


discount: and 


the whole naiion were 





people, 
seven immediately arose to ten, and, in 
addition to the dividends, a surplus fund was accu 
mulated of more than fifty millions of dollars 
Will examples like this be lost on the people oi 
the United States? He hoped not. Banks are 

!, unfortu- 
7 1 ofien consistent with 
the eommunity. He regarded the 
principle, that the banks ought to be coerced t 
fulfil their engagements io the public, to conform 


€ 


coverned by the instinct ol 


nately, their interests are ne 


proat; and, 


the interests of 


to the obligations of laws, of justice, and good 
faith, of the importance; and to sustain 
that principle, 10 give to it all the moral fores 
and influence which may flow from a solemn and 


highest 


and 


deliberate decision of Congress, he hoped that 
neither of the bills relating to the currency of the 
District, would be postponed; but that we should 


promptly act up 
which might 
country. 


i 





n them, and thus set an example 
perhaps have some influence on the 
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DEBATE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
In Senate, Dee. 26, 1837. 
The Iutl authorizing the States to 


tax lands 


» limits sotd by 


their respect) the Unite: 

States being under eonsideration— 
Mr. CLAY of Kentucky spoke of this billa 
onlyvanoher attempt to disturb the land system, 


which had gone on prosperously for s> many years. 
The object of the o'd Jaw was to hold out induce- 
ments by an exemption from tax for five years to 
purchas When speculation 
was rife, as was when this bill was first pre- 
sented, there would have been some reason in the 
measure: but at present there was none. Fevers 
of land speculation were periodical; he could re- 
collect three distinct epochs when the disease raged 
in all its violence, and the price of the public lands 
were run up to an enormous height; but the evil 
had generally cured itself. Gentlemen should look 
into all the various projects set on foot in rela- 
tion to the public lands ; the effect of this law would 


rs of the public lands. 
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be to take away the great incucement the hones 


purchaser had to settle on the public lands-—exemp- 
tion from taxauion for the period of five years. Mr. 
C. intimated that the number of bills in retation 
to this subject evinced a disposition to take from 
the United States all the public lands as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama deprecated the course 


the debate had taken. Tle sz saw no propriety 


this bill 
,as had been done 


y, (Mr. Clay.) © The 


in drawing into the discussion of 
measures that were in 
by the Senator 
bill said, simply 
to place the other new States on the 
With the States of Michigan and Arl 


Kansas, aS pro- 


progre 
from Kentucl 
under consideration, he proposed 


sa.re looting 


vided in the acts for their admission into the 
Un on, as to the right of taxing lands hereafter to be 
sold within their limits. He said the reason which 
induced Congress to impose the restriction, on all 
the States before admitted, not to tax lands sold by 
the United States for five yeorsafter the day ofsale, 
had ceased to exist. That restriction origimated in 
the cred!t system which formerly prevailed; for 
lands then sold, « \ ne-fourth was paid down; 
complete payment wi t required till the expira- 
tion of five ye , and if not then made, the land 
and money were subject orteit ‘To have 
allowed the richt of taxation to the States, in the 
mean time, might have involved and parded the 
reversionary interest of the United States the 


i 
forfeiture, as it might have 
It was not for 
the sole purpose of encouraging the setilement and 


, that the 


land thus subject 


been sold by 


the States for taxe 


sale of the public domain, if at all resiric- 


tion was imposed. Mr. C. said, as an evidence 
that this view of the ubsect was correct. the first 
and only States atmitt ‘the com 

of the cash tem had been received free from all 


such restraint of the taxing 
fair and just that the State 






t 
‘fore admitted should 


be placed on equal footing, in this respect, as it 
regarded all sales hereafier to be mad 

He said the Senater from Kentucky (Mr. Clay 
had, to say the least, very umnecessarily drawn 
into the discussion another bill which had been re- 
ported, to grant pre-emption rights to eitiers on 
the public lands. Asto the policy and justice of 
tnat measure, he said, he hoped to be ab!e tosatisfy 
the Senate, when it camevp: he thourht it u - 
cessary now to occupy t re 4 } i 

Mr. NORVELL said, there was a principle 1 
velved in this bill, which, to him, rendered it more 
valurble than any pecuniary neial ad 
tages which cou'd result trom cy OR th 


principle, that the Stat 
to tax the 


held by individua 


property i 
‘ed them to impose 


domains, if their policy reauit 

such taxation. It was a sovereign State neh 
which ought never to have been taken from them 
We believe that by the Constitution, certainly b 


the ordinance oi 


mitted into the Union, they were to be ad tted o1 
a footing perfect cquality with the old State 
Now the old Siates possessed and exer el the 
power of taxing the lan within the undaries 
by whomsocyve they micht held. Uy the 
admission of Michigan and Arka nto th 
Union, the public land ito individuals w 

the new State were exempt [rom Kahion fe 1h 
vears after they were sold. The | 1 re th 
Senate proposed 1 ll the State ne ind 
old, upon a fo iy of equality, a egarded the 
powe ‘of taxing the real ¢ ite owned By the'r citi 
ens, or by non-r thin th territorial 
limits. In relation to th Q he Senator 
fiom Kentucky, touching the advantaeces which 
the new States might have « ved from the favor 
conferred upon them by the old, in their legislation 
upon the public lands, he could only say, that the 
benefits which the whole Union received from the 
industry and enterprive of the new States, in im- 


proving the value, and encouraging the sales of the 





remaining public lands, far outweighed any disad- 
vantages which might have resulted from 1} piri 
of encreachment imputed to the new Stat vy if 

Senator from Kentucky. He did not, therefore 
think that the people of the new States were unde: 


such immense obligations to those of ti e old, as had 
been supposed by that honorable Senator 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Mr. CLAY of Kentucky still maintained that 
the great motive persons had for securing establish- 
ments in the West, was the privilege tney enjoyed 
of exemption from taxation for five years; and if 
the bill before them were passed, that great induce- 
ment for a settlement there would be taken away. 
In the course of Mr. C’s remarks, he alluded to the 
squatters, who had gathered in great numbers, and 
seized on the publie lands, organizing themselves 
into companies, and threatening destruction to any 
man who might choose to purchase, thus taking 
from the Union the public property. These were 
the people who came after their pre-emption rights, 
tosecure them in their ill-gotten possessions. There 
wasalaw in existence, he believed, which authorized 
the Government to use a military force to drive off 
these intruders. What right had they to the public 
domain more than to the public ships?) Were not 
both alike the property of the whole nation? 

Mr. ©. alladed to the inequality in which the old 
States stood: and for proof of if, he would point to 


, 


ihe committees, where the power was almost exclu- 
sively given to the new States,and from these com- 
mittees bill after bill had been reported, all having 
the same object, and all tending to the same end. 
Mr. WALKER said this bill, which had been 
reperied from the Committee on Public Lands, 
contained no new principle, nor did it set forth any 
new views. It was the same, in all 
the bill which had been disenssed in the Senate at 
a prior and he hoped that the measure 
would not be prejudiced by the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky, which, in his opinion, 
had no bearing on the merits of the bill before 
them. At the period referred to by the Senator, 
the public lands were sold on credit to settlers and 
e eyemption from tax, for the period 
~micht have been asalutar sure. Now, 
however, they were sold for cash, and the exemp- 
tion was no longer necessary. Besides, the two 
new States, Arkansas and Michigan, were per- 
mitted, on their entrance into the Union, to tax; 
and all that was asked by the bill was, to put the 
other States on an equal footing, by granting the 
same privilege to all. 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he must ask the 
indulgence of the Senate to say a few words in re- 


respects, 2s 


Sé ssion: 


others: and 


named mea 


ply to the remarks last made by the Senator from 
entnuekv (Mr. Clay.) Mr. C. said that gentle- 
mon (Mr. C. of Kentuelky) seemed to be endowed 


with apeculiar facility for changins positions, and 


adapting himself to the advoesey of almost any 
cause, or any description of individuals. Tt was but 
the other day, that, in the discussion of alittle mea- 
sure, which he thought proper to denominate a pic- 
ayune bill—the bill to bills, 
commonly called shin-plasters in this Distriet—he 
thought proper to bring into discussion the Sub- 
Treasury, and many other important principles of 
the Administration. He was then the advocate of 
the poor—appealing to our sympathies in behalf of 
the poor negrocrs and beggar girls of this District. 
Now, he had esponsed the canse of the powerful 
monopolist and rich land speculator, withholding all 
his sympathy from the poor but industrions and 
enterprising settler on the public domain. Indeed, 
Mr. C. said the Senator from Kentucky had gone 
further and denonnced the settlers as violators of 
the law, who had trespassed and seized upon the 
prblic property, and were entitled to no favor. Sir, 
said Mr. C. although this is 
the claims of that 
cannot pass. by 


suppress change 


not the time te discuss 
meritorious class of citizens, I 
these unjustifiable denunciations 

Even in reevard to the 
money reecived, he said, it was not a 
interest with the Government. It would 
nm areview of the history of our land 
sales under the cash that land had solid 
more rapidly during the existence of pre-emption 
laws, than at any other period. Jt would be found, 
moreover, that the average excess, above the mini- 
mum, received since the commencement of that 
system, had not been more than two or three cent: 
peracre. Let the Senator from Kentucky wait 
till the report of the Commissicner of the General 
Land Office comes in, responding to a r-solution 
which had been adopted at the extra session on his 
(Mr. C's) motion, and he would see the Ge- 
vernment gained nothing, in money, by sel- 


without some notice. 


mestion of 
he found, « 


system, 
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Senate. 
ling the public land at auction. The true 
question would be found to be, whether the 
Government ought to put it up at auc- 
tion, and sell it to combinations of specu- 


lators at the minimum priee, or little more, and 
thereby place it in their power to extort inordinate 
profits from the cultivators of the soil, or suffer it 
to be bought, for the same monev, by the honest, 
poor, and enterprising settler, who had, by the 
sweat of his brow, cleared and fenced his little 
farm, and built his cabin to protect his family from 
the inclemency of the weather. But, he said, he 
would repeat that it would be time enough to go 
into this discussion, and he pledged himself to be 
ready to meet it when the proper bill came up. He 
would then be ready to show what description of 
people, and whese interests, the Senater wastad- 
vocating. At the same time he hoped to be able 
to show the meritorious character of the claims of 
those intended to be benefited. 


by way of giving force to bis imputations against 
eulers on the public lands, has thought proper to 
refer to an act of Congress, passed more than thirty 
years ago, which authorized the President of the 
United States to cause intruders to be removed by 
military force. He seemed to imagine that the 
mere exisience of this law upon the statute book 
would be sufficient to stamp with odium the conduct 
and characters of those who went upon the public 
lands without previously purchasing. It is true, 
sir, (said Mr. C.) that such a law had been passed 
at the time mentioned; bat what Chief Magistrate 
had ever enforced it, unless connected with the 
actual or supposed intrusion of the settlers upon 
the rights of the Indians, from whom the land had 
been obtained, and sull remained upon it 
under the treaty? For his own part, (Mr. C., said,) 
although he had resided for more than twenty-six 
years in one of the States where most of the land 
hae been acquired from the Indians, in the mean 
time he had known of no instance of an order to 
remove the settlers on any other ground than he 
had mentioned, by military force. Indeed, he 
might ask, what Chief Magistrate ever would 
attempt to expel settlers, by such foree, from the 
public domain? Would the Senator from Ken- 
tucky advise the exercise of such power? Public 
sentiment would revolt at such treatment of the 
hardy pioneers, who went forward improving the 
country, giving increased value to the public lands, 
and facilitating perinanent settlements. Nor did 
he know of any penalty prescribed by law for cut- 
ting and using any oiler timber than that reserved, 
and suitable, for ship-building. There had been a 
general acquiescence, he believed, by every Admi- 
nistration, for twenty or thirty years, in the setile- 
ment, use and cultivation, of our newly acquired 
territory, with the exception before stated. lence 
he had been warranted in saying, as he had done, 
when up before, that the Government had yielded 
a facit permission, which exempted the class of 
persons alluded to trom the charge of being mere 
trespassers. 


Mr. C. said he did not 


But (said Mr. Clay) the Senator from Kentucky, 


W ho 


know to what part of the 
country the Senator from Kentucky referred when 
he charged the settlers with using threats of vio- 
lence to deter others from the purchase of their im- 
provements. He said he knew of but one charge 
of that nature having been made against any of the 
citizens of Alabama; and that was some seven or 
eight years ago, on the eve of taking up the bill, 
which contemplated the first general grant of the 
right of pre-emption. But, it happened, fortunate- 
ly, that there were these present who were able to 
contradict the charge, or so explain the ciicum- 
stances, as to give entire satisfaction; and the mea- 
sure passed by a triumphant majority, and had 
long since diffused its incalculable benefits. He 
said he had heard of no other similar charee ogainst 
the people of Alabama, or those of Mississippi, 
close in his vicinity, where large quantities of the 
public lands had since been brought into market 
and sold. But, if such threats had been used by a 
few seitlers in some particular neighborhood, was 
it fair, or just, on that ground, to assail all others, 
and deny them the benefits to which they were en- 
titled? Was it compatible with justice to make a 
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whole class responsible for the indiscretion of a 
few individuals? 

The gentleman from Kentucky had thought 
proper to complain, too, of the organization of the 
committees ; having, perhaps, especial reference 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. This ob- 
jection, Mr. C. thought, came with a bad grace 
from that gentleman. If he would look back to 
ihe journals of the Senate two or three years ago, 
when the Senator from Kentucky and his political 
friends had the majority in that body—nay, if he 
would cast his eye upon the columns of one of the 
daily papers of this city, published a day or two 
since—he would find that there were at least four 
or five important committees at that time, upon 
each of which the then Administration had but 
one friend. 

Mr. C. coneluded by again deprecating this dis- 
cussion as ill-timed and out of place, reminding 
the Senate that the bill under consideration only 
contemplated placing the new States, admitted into 
ihe Union under the credit system, on an equal 
footing with those since admitted, as to the power 
of taxing lands hereafter sold by the United States, 
and expressing the nope that the measure would 
be considered and decided on its own proper merits. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said, in speaking on 
this subject, he had reference to the land bills gen- 
erally, those that emanated from the committees 
on public as well as private, they all appeared to 
have the same tendency, to wit: to wrest the public 
domain from the grasp of the Union. Mr. C. 
wished that gentlemen who h8d the poor so much 
in their mouths, would have their true interest 
more at heart. He contended that the pre-emp- 
tion law led to the most infamous speculation, that 
the public lands had been engrossed by intruders, who 
their sold pre-emption claims in the shape of floats 
to an indefinite extent; these persons had consti- 
tuted themselves into an organized force, threaten- 
ing with violence all who attempted to disturb 
them, by purchasing from Government. They had 
traced out all the most beautiful spots of the un- 
surveyed lands, embracing the finest soils. They 
were continually bounding over the public domain, 
seizing on the public preperty, and appropriating 
it to their own exclusive advantage. As well 
might they seize on the North Carolina, or any 
other of our armed vessels of war. By what code 
of law or morality could such a course be defended? 
There was a spirit of lawlessness and violence 
abroad that he would like to see suppressed. 

Mr. BUCIIANAN said he did net rise with a 
view to make any remarks in relation to the pre- 
emption law, which was not now the subject of 
discussion, but merely for the purpose of justifying 
the vote he was aboui togive. Mr. B. said he hap- 
pened to be on the committee to which had been 
referred the subject of the admission of the State of 
Arkansas into the Union, and he would add a very 
hopeful and promising young sister she was. At 
that time he recollected there was a great deal of 
discussion in relation to the public lands, several 
contending that the lands of the United States 
should not be subject to taxation; the committee 
had, however, at last come to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, it was the safest to vest the power 
with the States; tbat while it could do no injury 
to the General Government, it might be the 
means of protecting the States from having their 
lands bought up by throngs of speculators, 
and remain uncultivated, unless sold at an enor- 
mous profit to the industrious and enterprising 
agriculturalist. What the new States wanted was 
honest settlers, who came to till the soil, and who, 
while they improved their own condition, mate- 
rially added to the value of the surrounding lands 
and general interests of the States where they were 
located. Mr. B. was desirous of putting all the 
States on the same footing of equality, which was 
all that was asked by the bill before them ; and he 
did not think its passage would prejudice the sales 
of the public lands, nor did he believe it would alto- 
gether suppress speculation. 

Mr. ALLEN replied at some length to Mr. Cray, 
chiefly in relation to the reflections which he consi- 
dered had been passed on the Cuarr, in relation to 
the appointment of committees from the new States. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky denied that he intended 





any reflection on the Cra, and spoke for some 
time in reply to Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLEN rejoined at some length, and with 
much animation; when the vote was taken on or- 
dering the bill to be engrossed, and carried in the 
affirmative—yeas 35, nays 4. 





DEBATE ON THE DISTRICT CURRENCY. 
In Senate, December 22, 1837. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to restrain the circulation of small notes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The question being on the 
amendment of Mr. Smirn, of Indiana, to exclude 
the informer from receiving half the fine— 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, said yesterday he had 
moved to amend the biil under consideration, by 
striking out that part which created a common in- 
former, and gave to him one-half of the penalty. 
During the discussion on that question yesterday, 
he had heard from different parts of the Senate the 
opinicn expressed that there was no case known 
to the law where a person interested in the event 
of the prosecution could be a witness in favor 
of that prosecution. He would not at this ime 
detain the Senate with a recapitulation of the 
arguments which he then submitted at length to 
the Senate in opposition to these opinions: the array 
of legal talent maintaining an opinion so opposite to 
that which he entertained, had caused him almost 
to doubt on the subject. He had, therefore, as a 
lawyer would say, since the adjournment last 
evening, consulted the authorities on the subject, 
and the result had been entirely satisfactory to his 
mind, that he was not mistaken on yesterday in the 
matter. He would read to the Senate from Starkie 
on Evidence, a standard work, what is now be- 
lieved to be the law of the question. Mr. Smirn 
then read from the second volume of Starkie: ‘So 
in an action by the party robbed against the hun- 
dred, he is a competent witness as to the fact of 
robbery, although he is not only interested, but the 
plaintiff in the suit. So interest is no objection to 
competency if all persons who are likely to know 
the fact are equally interested. And therefore the 
loser of more than 10l. at a sitting, is a competent 
witness upon an information under the statute of 5 
Anne, sec. 5, which subjects the winner to the for- 
feiture of five times the money won, upon convic- 
tion, and authorizes any person to sue for it, and 
therefore any person is as much entitled to sue for 
it as the witness. So in the case of extortion by 
duress, and in other similar cases which, from their 
very nature, admit of no proof but by the testimony 
of the party injured, he is, according to Lord Holt, 
a competent witness from necessity.”” This clear- 
ly sustains the position that the Court, without any 
enactment by the Legislature, will, ex necessitate, 
admit the witness, although he may be interested 
in procuring the conviction of the accused. 

He (Mr. Smith) was opposed to creating inte- 

rested common reformers ; the remedy was, in his 
opinion, worse than the disease. What! will you 
bribe a set of men to haunt your taverns, market 
houses, railroad depots, and other places of public 
resort, to lay wait for, and act as spies upon, all 
who may visit vour city, and then, in a prosecution 
instituted by themselves, swear money into their 
pockets? He trusted not. He would, however, 


who view it as an important part of the bill, as 
far as he consistently could, withdraw the amend- 
ment he had moved on yesterday, and move what 
appeared to him to be an amendment which would, 
in a great degree, correct Me evils he complained 
of. Mr. Smirn then moved an amendment which 
provides that if the prosecutor shall offer himself 
or be admitted a witness for the prosecution, he 
shall forfeit all claim to any part of the penalty ; 
which amendment was adopted without a count. 
Mr. Smirn then moved to strike out the following 
clause of the bill as reported by the committee : 
‘“‘Summarily and without delay, and with the 
right of immediate discovery on oath in all cases 
where the defendant shall deny the issuing or 
passing, or attempting to pass, the note, bill, check, 
draft, or other paper in question.” 

He, (Mr. Smitn,) in making this motion, had 


to accommodate this matter to the views of those 








| tors to give this measur 


| militate for or against it, 
of the proposition? 


two objects in view: first, to obviate a constitu- 
tional objection which had been suggested by the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Ciay,) and which, 
in his mind, had great weight; and, secondly, to 
remove a feature which he could not be induced to 
retain in the bill—that of requiring the accused to 
answer on oath tothe fact of his guilt or innocence. 
Sir, (said Mr. Smith) every Senator must see at a 
glance, that this bill without the amendment may 
exclude the right of a jury trial, in direct contraven- 
tion of the principles of the Constitution. While 
he readily admitted himself to be a disciple of that 
school which recognises the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare a law passed by Congress uncon- 
stitutional and void when clearly in conflict with 
that paramount charter of our liberty, yet it is not 
the less the duty of the legislative department of 
the Government to see that it does not transcend 
its constitutional power in its enactments. The 
amendment on that point puts this question at rest; 
it leaves the question to be decided by the court 
trying the case, under the Constitution and laws 
governing the same. 

The other object of the amendment he (Mr. 
Smith) had already avowed. This bill is one cre- 
ating an offence heretofore unknown in this Dis- 
trict, and punishing that offence with high pains 
and penalties; and how is it proposed to carry into 
effect its provisions?’ The answer to this question 
is furnished by that part of the bill proposed to be 
stricken out, by compelling the defendant, upon 
trial, to answer, on oath, as to his guilt or inno- 
cence; to criminate himself, to discover his own 
guilt, to subject himself to the pains and penalties 
of the law. Sir, (said Mr. Smith) such a proceed- 
ing never can be tolerated in this country. It can 
be resorted to with approbation only where inguisi- 
torial power is supposed to be necessary to calm. 
the guilty fears of some despotic tyrant, or to fur- 
nish victims for an inquisition. But in carrying 
into effect our laws for the suppression of offences, 
either mala in se or mala prohibitt, the principle has 
been justiy discarded, and he could see no reason 
why it should be resorted to in this case. He had 
been long since well satisfied that there was no 
greater error committed by legislators than that of 
multiplying oaths on all occasions, and pa rticularly 
in cases where the person swearing is interested in 
the matter in controversy. It has been truly said 
by writers on the subject, that ‘‘ where you sow 
oaths you must reap perjuries.”” Ile was therefore 
constrained to say that he could not support the bill 
unless that provision was stricken out. 

Mr. 8. said he had oceupied so much time yes- 
terday and to-day on the anestions of amendment, 
that he could not ask the Senate to listen to many 


| additional remarks from him; he was unwilling, 


however, to resume his seat until he had said a few 

words relative to the merits of this question. He 
regretted to have seen in the progress of the debate 
a disposition manifested on the part of some Sena- 
ea party direction. Is it 
possible that every measure introduced here is at 
once to receive the mark of approbation or disap- 
probation, as this or that party may think it may 
regardless of the merits 
He (Mr. S.) had heard with 


surprise, nay, with astonishment, the remarks of the 


| Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton.) That Sena- 


tor had created his man of straw, had given life 
and animation to this object of his creation, called 


| by him a “shin-plaster” party, merely that he 


might, by arguments that no one denied, prove 


| that he was unworthy of the public confidence. 


That Senator not only attributes this state of the 
currency to a party he is pleased to calla “shin- 
plaster” party, but says that the party thus created 
by himself is inierested in, nay, resolved to con- 
tinue, the “‘shin-plaster system.” Who compose this 
“shin-plaster”” party, the Senator has not told us; 
the presumption, however, is, that he does not 
mean himself or political friends; then he must 
allude to the Opposition. 

He (Mr. 8.) was not aware, nor did he believe 
the fact to exist, that there was any party in this 
nation favorable to a “shin-plaster” system, as it is 
understood here. No, sir, it is a system, if @ SYS- 
tem it can be called, openly denounced by all par- 
ties. For himself, (s said Mr, 8.) he wished jf to be 
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distinctly understood that the remarks of that Sena- 
tor could not apply to him. So far from being fa- 
vorable to “‘shin-plasters,”’ to corporation and indi- 
vidual rags for money, his objection to the notes of 
the State incorporate 1 ‘banks had always been that 
even they were too local in their character to answer 
the purposes of a general and extended circulating 
medium. He had, ever since he had been a pub- 
lic man, centended for, and still insisted on, a 
soand mixed currency—specie and local bank pa- 
per, redeemable at the will of the holder in specie, 
as a local medium; and a national paper currency, 
redeemable on demand and convertible into specie 
at the will of the holder, of universal credit and 
circulation, equally current from Maine to Geor- 
gia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as a national 
or general medium of circulation. Sir, (said Mr. 
8.) the charge, as he had heretofore understood it, 
was, that the party to which he belenged favored a 
great monopolizing institution, sufficient in power 
to annihilate all the local issues. Now, it seems 
the charge is to be, that it is nota “ ‘national bank 
party,” buta “shin- -plaster party.” Sir, (said Mr. 

3.) his first impression of this matter was, that 
these shin-plasters were a mere excrescence, a fun- 
gus, growing out of a vicious state of the currency; 
and he still believed that, whenever the banks shall 
resume specie payments, public opinion will 
greatly je#en the evil; yet the facts admitted by 
all, that the same cause does not produce the same 
effect at other places, was very conclusive to his 
mind that these small notes were issued mere for 
private gain than for the accommodation of the 
public. He could not, therefore, come to the con- 
clusron that the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) 
did, that the suppression of these biils, before there 
was a surrounding resumption of specie payments 
by the banks, would operate oppressively to the 
poor, the market people, and others transacting the 
small concerns of the city. He (Mr. S.) was of 
the opinion that the result would prove other- 
wise, and that those were the very persons most 
likely to be benefited by the suppression of these 
bills, because they are the most likely to be im- 
posed upon by them. Under the impression that 
the measure will prove a salutary one, that it will 
rid the District of its vitious circulating medium, 
that the vacuuna will be filled by specie small 
change, much to the public credit, and beneficial to 
the people here. He should support the measure, if 
the amendment should be adopted, without at this 
time inquiring into the question how the course of 
policy heretofore pursued had contributed to pre- 
duce this state of things, or what party did or did 
not support the bill. 


Mr. MORRIS again remarked on the great am- 
biguity or want of clearness in the bill, doubting 
whether he understood it as it was intended; but if 
he did, he should vote against it. It authorized the 
prosecutor, as he thought to retain the note which 
had been passed to him, to recover its value, fifty 
per cent. damages, and half the fine, and then to 
present the note itself for redemption. He com- 
mented on other features of the bill, which he 
thought highly exceptionable. 


Mr. PRESTON thought there was much in the 
views expressed by Mr. Morris. The bill ap- 
peared inartificially framed to meet the cases pro- 
posed. Usually special provisions were made for 
the punishment of slaves, which were not here to 
be found. He thought, from the too great neglect 
of attention to the concerns of the District, the Se- 
nate ought to recoil from passing any severe mea- 
sure not recommended by the District Committee. 
He concurred with Mr. Morris, thai a great over- 
sight had been committed, in overlooking slaves, 
by whom a great portion of these small notes were 
and would be passed. He insisted that all sta- 
tutes creating new crimes, aS this did, ought to be 
very perspicuous, a pointin which this bill was 
particularly defective. He characterized as tyran- 
nical the summary process proposed, of dragging 
the accused at once before a tribunal, and com- 
pelling him to criminate himself, on oath, in vio- 
lation, in two respects, of the letter and spirit of 
the common law. He censured, with much seve- 
rity, the practice of making the District a kind of 
grucible in which to make experiments, which the 
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experimenters had not the power to carry in their 
own States. 

If (said Mr. P.) Maryland of Virginia tolerate 
these notes, shall it be said ere on one side of a 
line the law permits a thing which on the other side 
isacrime? Shall they whocross the line from 
such neighboring States, on entering the Dis- 
trict, be obliged io change their money? It appeared 
tohim that the Committee on Finance had not 
shown itself competent, and was not competent, to 
legislate exclusively in such a matter for this Dis- 
trict. Mr. P. then deprecated the principle esta- 
blished in the bill, by which any individual might 
be dragged before a magistrate and compelled to 
swear to his own commission of the new-invented 
crime of this bill. Here is sown a crop—of oaths, 
and the harvest will necessarily be a plentiful 


ciop—of perjury. It wasa trap and a snare lead- 
ing to perjury. The Finance Committee, Mr. P. 
said, had entered upon a series of wild ‘and fan- 


tastical experiments. Their experiments had re- 
sulted in the flood of such paper as this. Such is 
the result; and what, he would ask, is the natura! 
remedy? Is it nut to remove the cause which has 
produced these fatal results to the country? But 
no; they continue their projects, and come here 
into the District to create crimes against their mis- 
shapen theories, and to set up a new set of penal- 
lies for the contempt which has fallen upon their 
abortive experiments. Their miserable new system 
of finance is to be enforced by a new system of 
pains and penalties, by a sort of revolutionary 
tribunal having summary and instantaneous power 
over the property of citizens—it might be to the 
amount of every cent of their property. It appeared 
to Mr. P. that the Committee on the District 
ought at least to have been consulted: he therefore 
moved that this bill be recommitted, for better 
consideration, to that committee. 

Mr. BROWN, in reply to the reproach of pr 
jects and experiments, said, that there was a grand 
project on foot to perpetuate the paper system anil 
to prevent the resumption of specie payments. As 
to the promotion of perjury, such an argument, if 
valid, would justify all crimes; arson, burglary, &<¢ 
must be tolerated, for fear of reaping a crop 0: per- 
juries, if this crime is to be tolerated on that ground. 
North Carolina is now enjoying a general specie 
circulation, obtained by a law similar to this. It 
is time, said Mr. B. for the ‘ongress of the United 
States to set an example, and if the States do not 
choose to follow, let them suffer the inconveniences 
of the paper system. 

Mr. WRIGHT did not rise to debate the bill at 
this late hour; he would, however, give a simple 
history of its origin, and would show who were its 
authors, and how far the Committee on Finance 
had gone out of the way in this matter, as had been 
rather unkindly alleged by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

[Mr. Preston interposed. He had made no such 
allegation. Mr. P. had said the bill was beyond 
the province or out of the way of the Committee on 
Finance. } 

Mr. W. continued by observing, that by a reso- 
lution of the Senate the committee had been autho- 
rized to consider this subject; it was by the express 
order of the Senate that they had gone out of their 
way, if indeed they had done so, as had been al- 
leged. The bill originated in this manner, and, 
after undergoing several amendments, was passed 
last session. Mr. W. understood Mr. P. to say, 
rather unkindly, that the committee had gone out 
of their way. It was the study of his legislative 
life never to impute improper actions to any mem- 
ber of the Senate; he might, perhaps, have misun- 
derstood the honorable Senator. Mr. W. denied 
that any disappointed feelings brought from New 
York had in any manner influenced him in the se- 
verity of this measure. He understood Mr. P. to 
say that the wild and chimerical measures of the 
committee had produced this state of things in the 
country. If Mr. P. would reflect, he must satisfy 
himself that this was an ungrounded charge. No 
law presented by the commitiee had been passed, at 
all affecting the currency. He knew of no other 
than one bill, and that one proposed only, which 
never was passed; this surely had not affected the 
currency! He considered rather that Mr. P. him- 
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self had gone a little too far out of his way in al- 
leging that the committee had been enlisted in ultra 
notions, not considering that those notions, what- 
ever they might be, had never become the law of 
the land. 

Mr. W. had no particular attachment to any 
feaiure of this bill: he was quite willing to receive 
some of the amendments proposed; ‘bat as the 
Senate had once solemnly passed this very same 
bill, he did not think himself entitled to propose 
any different one than this, to which it had already 
give n its assent. 

Mr. PRESTON said he regarded the committee 
as the exponent of the will of the Executive. How 
it had responded to all the sentiments and fantastic 
chimeras of the Executive, was well known to 
every body. It had reflected back all the projects 
of the Executive, and he therefore held the com- 
mittee itself to be responsible. The committee had 
exhibited its servile adherence to the war against 
banks and paper and credit. It is the knowledge 
that this spirit exists in the Executive, and is re- 
sponded to by the strongest party here, which pros- 
trates the credit of the country at this present mo- 


ment. Why isthe silver locked up? Why can 
the people not get a quarter-doilar in change? Is it 


not because the country knows too well that the 
Executive and his supporters on this floor are 
struggling by spasmodic efforts to force their glo- 
rified specie currency and hard-money schemes 
upon the country? forcing up the price of specie, 
and effectually driging it out of circulation, by 
forcing the people to buy up, as a dear commodity, 
that which before was in common circulation as a 
currency, and would be so now, but for the mea- 
sures of the Administration, servilely copied and 
Jesponded to by the Committee on Finance. 

Let the committee dip the statute book in bload, 
and press their pains and penalties upon the coun- 
try; but did they imagine that by so doing they 
could restore a sound currency, and re-establish, by 
measures of force, that which they had disturbed 
and ruined by measuies of folly? He repeated 
that the committee was out of its way; for it was 
not properly a committee of general currency. The 
Government proposes to have nothing to do with 
the currency, (after having done so much and so 
fatally ;) why, then, does it now meddle by its Com- 
mitene on Finance? Nothing which he (Mr. P.) 
had heard had changed his views of the propri-ty 
of recommitting the bill: he would therefore press 
hs motion to that effect. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky 
the reference to the Committee for the District 
would be proper. There were many facts and 
laws to be inquired into which they ought first to 
ascertain before passing an act of such a sweeping 
and general effect. ‘There were people of business, 
merchants, mechanics, bankers, and others, whose 
opinions and views ought tv be known and nnder- 
stood, if it was desired to pass a law of such im- 
poriance in a proper manner. Especially it ought 
to be inquired into and ascertained whether (sup- 
posing no resumpuon of specie payments should 
first take place out of the District) the banks in the 
District would be able, alone and isolated, to re- 
sume? It ought first to be ascertained whether 
there could be the necessary circulation for neces- 
sary purposes, under existing circumstances, with- 
out the use of this kind of paper, or without the 
substitution of any thing in its place? It ought to 
be known and ascertained whether, if you put 
cown the District paper, other paper of the same 
description will not, by unavoidable necessity, 
come into the District from other places, and circu- 
late instead of the paper you have put down? It 
ougit to be inquired if it is possible for this District 
tv stand alone, an isojated solitary spot, and main- 
tain an exclusive specie currency, when such a 
currency exists no where else? Surely this possi- 
bility ought first to be mquired into. And it ap- 
peared. to Mr. Cviay that, since there existed 
Committee for the District, for the especial consi 
deration of thimgs relating to the District, the Com- 
mittee on Finance was not so competent as that 
committee to enier into these inquiries, and to do 
the subject that justice which it surely required. 

Mr. C, would ask whether, under the genera! 
term “individuals,” as employed in the bill, slavca 


said it struck him that 
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were not necessarily included. When terms so 
general as these were used, it certainly did appear 
to him that people of color were comprised in their 
meaning. But suppose for a moment they were 
not included in this description, then a dilemma 
arose in his mind; for, if they were included, here 
was a species of trial affecting only free persons, 
and altogether inapplicable to them, imposing a 
pecuniary mulct which slaves who had no property 
could not pay. On the other hand, if they were not 
included, then what would be the use of the bill, 
since it was chiefly by and among them that these 
notes were circulated, either instrumentally or di- 
rectly? Whichever horn of the dilemma gentlemen 
might take, the bill fails altogether in its object and 
intention, and becomes perfectly inoperative. It, 
therefore, clearly appeared to him that some amend- 
ment to the bill was necessary in its present crude 
state, and the Committee for the District was the 
most suitable to take this subject into consideration. 
There was another description of persons whom 
this bill would chiefly affect, who would be ren- 
dered liable to its pains and penalties. They were 
minors—little boys and girls—children—the very 
beggars whom we meet on the avenue! These 
were the persons, these were the un{ortunates, who 
were to be punished by this bill! As to the autho- 
rity of the Committee of Mays and Means, that 
was not disputed; true, they had received the au- 
thority which they had exercised in framing this 
bill, ars so far the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Wright) was perfectly corgect in his statement. 
The resolution authorizing them to undertake 
this business had been passed without notice, and 
without any Senator dreaming of its purpose and 
intention; it wasa reselution passed the last session, 
having reference to the means of relief generally 
ior the country, and he for one never contemplated 
in such an ordinary resolution, a bili of pains and 
penalties of this description, to be inflicted on this 
little spot of ten miles square! This was not the idea 
he had entertained of the relief to be aiforded to 
the country at large, which it was anxiously hoped 
would have been devised at the last session. But 
the committee have totally reversed the natural 
order of things; they have begun at the wrong end; 
they were looked to for some remedy to the disor- 
dered state of the currency; we had hoped for some 
cure to the general disease; but, instead of that, 
they begin with this little District. Instead of going 
to the fountain head, and applying some remedy 
for the general suffering produced by the heedless 
measnres of the Executive, they begin with apply- 
ing their remedies of pains and penalties against 
credit to this little District. If they had, however, 
begun there where they ought to have done—if 
they had removed the well known cause of all the 
country’s suffering, then, without any further tron- 
ble, without any violent and isolated measure of 
this kind, instantly they would have re-established 
order and regularity in the currency of this Dis- 
trict. Now, however, in view of the general and 
yet unmitigated evils affecting the currency in every 
other section of the Union,they begin here, at this little 
spot, to operate upon the who/e Union, without know- 
ing or inquiring whether any of the States have put 
down this small change; without knowing or in- 
quiring what the banks have done or will do; with- 
out knowing or inquiring whether, if they put 
down the only existing medium of exchange in 
small affairs, there will be any kind of substitute 
whatever to supply its sudden removal; without 
even inquiring whether it will be at all possible to 
transact the little business of common life, when 
the only existing change is thus violently removed 
by the terrors of penalties and punishments! 
Again, (Mr. C. observed,) this bill is aimed at the 
poor, the miserable, the wretched portion of the 
community; against slaves, negroes, and beggars; 
against infants, women, and children! Here are 
fines to punish ‘boys and girls if they go to market, 
or offer to buy any think with the only money you 
have enabled them to have in their possession. Do 
not (said Mr. C.) make this unfortunate District 
the scape-goat for an offence which is committed 
throughout the whole Union, and into which (if it 
bea crime) your own fatal ‘measures have driven 
the country! Do not let your indignation against 
the banks and the credit system vent itself in this 
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splenetic measure against this District! It is a bill 
of pains and penalties, a bill to force a man to 
swear against himself. Under its operation any 
person, any member of Congress, may be put upon 
his oath to say if ever he has passed a sixpence of 
this currency. Itis a measure cf swearing and 
punishing people, of which the committee ought to 
be ashamed of itself for introducing. It is true 
(said Mr. C.) the bill was rnn through the Senate 
last session, but how did that happen?’ We were 
all absorbed in considering and debating that exe- 
crable scheme which (thank God) the patriotism of 
the other House defeated, and he hoped forever. 
No one noticed the bill, and it was arrested in 
the House of Representatives, where also that ex- 
ecrable and abominable scheme of an Executive 
Treasury was arrested, and received its quietus. 
Do not (said Mr. C.) attack negroes and little chil- 
dren, whose necessities may drive them to spend 
their little all in this your own created currency. 
Strike, rather, at higher game. Go to the bani, if 
you please; attack them; but spare, oh! spare, the 
little game, the poor, the —_— the helpless, 1 

unwary, the women and children, and market pro- 
ple. ‘They must take money in some shape; 1) 

are compeiled to dispose of their few comriocdities; 
they are obliged to carry home something from the 
sale of their little adventures. Do not then ie 
them, inflict the vengeance of your wrat 

against credit and paper and banks upon the Males 
less and necessitous, who have no remedy but to 


and 


take and pass this money. Attack more noble 
game. 
Mr. C. concluded by expressing a hope that this 


bill would be recommitted to the Committee for the 
District, and that they would inquire if it be possi- 
ble that the daily business of the people of this Dis- 
trict can be transacted without money, either silver 
or paper; whether, also, if this system be att a 
for the District, if it can be possible for the citize 

of the District to get along on the genuine ade 
money plan, while all the “Union besides wasdriven 
upon the only resource which the experiment had 
left to the country. For my own part, (said Mr. 
C.) if this currency can be put down by fair and 
honorable ways, I shall be rejoiced; it is a disgrace- 
ful medium, forced upon us by the still more dis- 
graceful measures of the Executive ; forced upon 
us by the acts of Executive will, which, to the mis- 
fortune of the country, has received too much sanc- 
tion from Congress. Glad should he be if this 
madium could be put down; but let it be by fair 
means, and beginning at the right place. 

Mr. ROANE, as chairman of the Committee for 
the District, was opposed to the reference to that 
committee, because he thought the subject did not 
belong to it. Mr. R. then proceeded at some 
length to advocate the general measures of the Ad- 
ministration, and the particular measure of this 
bill. In adverting to the encouragement held out 
to informers, Mr. R. referred to the happy etfects 
produced in Virginia by such a system, and in- 
stanced particularly the literary fund, which had 
been greatly enriched by the operation of informers, 
by money poured inte its coffers through their in- 
strumentality. 

Mr. BROWN followed on the same side, and 
entered into an exposition of the dangers of the 
banking system, and of the conspiracy which it 
seemed to him existed to bring forward a national 
bank. 

Mr. B. also maintained that these small bills had 


been issued mainly by corporations, in violation of 


existing laws; and yet gentlemen of the Opposition 
had openly applauded these violations of law, with 
a view to scourge the country into submission to a 
national bank. This he did not make as a direct 
charge against them, but drew as an inference. 
Mr. B. wished to save the community from these 
paper systems and experiments, which honorable 
gentlemen were so earnest to perpetuate. 

Mr. B. regretted the antipathy which gentlemen 
of the Opposition manifested when gold and silver 
were alluded to, and insisted that if these small 
bills were suppressed, an abundance of specie 
change would, of course, come into circulation. He 
closed by treating as idle the objection which had 
been insisted on in relation to informers. 


Mr. YOUNG of Jilinois said: My object in 


rising, Mr. President, is not to discuss the merits 
of the bill under consideration, but for a very dif- 
ferent purpose. That purpose is, if I can, to de- 
fend the honorable chairman, and the Committee 
on Finance generally, from unmerited reproach ; 
or if it shall be believed that blame or censure is 
justly attributable to the committee for having 
reported and recommended this measure, that all the 
parties concerned as originators, abettors, or other- 
wise, may fare alike in the judgment of condemna- 
tion to be awarded by the much injured inhabitants 
of this ‘‘meserable, unrepresented,” District. Before 
I proceed, Mr. President, I will ask the honorable 
chairman of the Committee cf Ways and Means, 
(Mr. Wright,) whether the bill under consideration, 
as reported by that committee at the present ses- 
sion, is not precisely similar to the one which 
passed the Senate at the late extra session, on the 
same subject? [Mr. Wricut having answered in 
the affirmative, Mr. Youne continned.} This, 
Mer. President, is as I supposed. The honorable 

enator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) by way of 
ridicule, calls this a “picayune bill,” the provisions 
ol which, he contends, tf adopted ‘and ¢ arried inte 
rectice, will strike direcily at the negroes, the 
little boys and girls, and the poor beggars of the 
District; and concludes by saying, that the commit- 
tee ought to be ashamed for having recommended 
such a measure. Now, sir, for the history of this 
transaction. Atthe late extra session of Congress, 
a bill containing three sections, as well as ] remem- 
ber, was reported by the Committee on Finance; 
the first two sections of which related to the banks 
of the District, and the third was intended to sup- 
press the circulation of small notes, usually called 
‘“‘shin-plasters.” Near the close of the session, the 
bill came up for consideration. After considerable 
debate on the several propositions submitted by the 
committee, the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr Webster,) not now in his place, (who 
then was, and still is, a member of the Finance 
Committee,) moved to strike out the first two sec- 
tions of the bill in relation to the banks; about 
which, he said, there was so much disagreement, 
and proposed the adoption of the third section, to 
suppress the circulation of shin-plasters, about 
which, he said, there could be as little disagree- 
ment. Well, sir, what followed? The two first 
sections were stricken out on the motion of the 
honorable Senator, as if by unanimous consent; 
and the third, or shin-plaster section, was adopted 
and passed by an overwhelming vote, (without 
distinction as to party:) the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) and two or three 
others only, voting in the negative. What became 
of the bill in the other House, I know not; suffice 
it to say, it did not become a law. The sub- 
stance of that bill, perhaps, in precisely the 
same language, has been again reported by 
that committee, and is now under considera- 
tion; and such are the epithets which are now 
applied to the measure, and the denunciations of 
those who have believed it to be their duty to bring 
it forward. I again repeat, if odium is to attach 
to any, let all who have participated in the sin, 
come in for their reasonable share. But we are 
admonished by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Clay) to wait, to pause, until something 
shall be done by the neighboring States—of Mary- 
land and Virginia—to wait for the action of Balti- 
more and Richmond, until something shall be 
done, looking towards the general resumption of 
specie payments. Sir, do we not all understand 
this language? Those opposed to the resumption 
of specie payments in and about the State Legis- 
lac‘ures, when the matter is urged upon them, say, 
‘* wait” for the action ef Congress; and those in 
and about the Capitol who have such a dislike for 
gold and silver, as almost to recoil at the mention 
of it, tell us ‘‘ wait” for the action of the State 
Legislatures; and between the two, their admoni- 
tions if attended to, would lead to indefinite post 
ponement. Mr. President, can any reasonable 
man (unless he shall purposely close his eyes) be 
so blind to what is going on, as net to perceive the 
mighty influence which was brought to bear in the 
recent bank convention in New York, and which 
stillis operating to prevent, if possible, the early 
resumption of specie payments by the banks? Cay 
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any one doubt as to the location of that power, o1 
by whom it is sustained in its unlawful purposes? 
And shall we, too, succumb to it? Sir, they will 
fail in their object. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, tells us that already one of these banks 
has resolved on specie payment. Yes, sir, others 
will follow; the sound institutions of the country, 
one by one, will come to the rescue, and this mighty 
combination of moneyed influence will yet fail of 
its grand object—another Bank of the United 
States, with unlimited capital, which only can be 
accomplished by keeping up a deranged state of the 
currency. 

But, Mr. President, why should these small notes 
be regarded as so essential to the convenience of 
the people of this District? Of all other places, I 
‘would suppose that here there was the least necessi- 
ty for resorting to such expedients. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, the public officers, and members 
of Congress, furnish by far the greater part of the 
circulating medium in this city. Under the ex- 
isting arrangement, two-thirds of their compensa- 
tion is paid in gold or silver. Then why not pay 
out this gold and silver in payment of our ordinary 
expenses here, and those who receive from it from 
us, again pay it tosuch as have demands upon 
them? In this way, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
specie would very soon fill up the vacuum, which 
will be produced in the community by the with- 
drawal of these paper change tickets, if the provi- 
sions of this bill shall be suffered to go into opera- 
tion; and irresponsible or dishonest persons, dis- 
posed to commit frauds upon their neighbors, by 
issuing notes they never intend to redeem, either 
from want of ability or inclination, thereby pre- 
vented from further unlawful speculation upon the 
supposed neeessities of the people, growing out of 
the present deranged state of the currency. 

How is it now, sir? If amember should pay his 
landlord, or more properly his landlady, according 
to the fashion of the times in this fashionable me- 
tropolis, what becomes of it? Is it not forthwith 
(to use a back woods phrase) sent off and exchang- 
ed for “shin-plasters” at an advance, to pay for 
tuel, marketing, and such articles as are generally 
purchased in small parcels to sustain and keep up 
the household? Are not, in fact, these small notes 
almost in universal use, by every one, to defray the 
smaller class of expenses; and is not the specie, 
which ought to circulate in their stead, as univer- 
sally bought up by the brokers, and exciuded from 
circulation? I repeat, sir, that the further con- 
tinuance of this miserable trash in circulation, is not 
necessary to the welfare of the people of this Dis- 
trict; but on the contrary, is productive of much 
mischief, in depriving them of a sound and really 
valuable currency, which never can circulate to 
any extent until this wretched substitute of paper 
change, counterfeits and all, is altogether and en- 
tirely banished from the country. 

Mr. President, I reside in a State where the 
banks, as in other places, have suspended specie 
payments. We have no paper currency under five 
dollars, and nevertheless have change enough to 
answer all our reasonable purposes. The prices of 
produce and of labor are both high, and readily 
command the money; and so far as my immediate 
neighbors are concerned, I wish they may never 
see worse times. I also fully concur, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the statement of the Senator from Missou- 
ri, (Mr. Benton,) when speaking of the present 
prosperity ef the city of St. Louis. I did not, sir, 
in the whole course of my travel in returning from 
my place of residerce (which is one hundred and 
eighty miles above that place on the river Missis- 
Sissippi) to thiscity, since the late extra session and 
just before the commencement of the present, see as 
many steamboats, (and many of them of the largest 
class,) as many boxes and barrels, and merchandise 
and produce in differentforms, with all that stir and 
bustle of people, wagons, carts, and drays, inci- 
dent to an active and business, and I might add 
prosperous, community, as I saw at the wharf of 
that infant city, St. Louis. And yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as often as I have been there, which is not 
unfrequently, I have not yet seen the first “‘shin- 
plaster” in circulation in that place, or the man 
who has seem one, jg my knowledge. 


The Sénator from Soutl*CaPlina, (Mr. Preston,) | 
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in allu‘ling to the condition of things here, by way 
of pity and commiseration for the people of the 
“ten miles square,” called this a ‘‘ poor, little, mise- 
rable District!’ Mr. President, this reminds me 
forcibly of a circumstance which occurred in the 
Legislature of the State in which I reside, many 
years ago, which (without intending the slightest 
disrespect for the gentleman concerned, whom I 
regard as one of my best friends, politically and 
otherwise) I will mention as a ease in point. An 
honorable member of that State, (who is at this 
time a Senator of that State, and deservedly popu- 
lar with his constituents) with that laudable inten- 
tion which is always conceded to politicians, in 
which love of self merges into the interest of the 
people, (the farming portion and the poor espc- 
cially,) and with the further lawful design of ingra- 
tiating himself still more in the good graces of the 
good people of his district, introduced into the 
Assembly a bill ‘to enable poor people to marry.” 
This, sir, was the title of his bill. It commenced, 
according to the old fashion of doing up such 
things by our early law-givers, with a preamble, in 
which was set forth that, ‘‘ WHereas, there are 
now resident in the counties of (the counties 
composing his district) divers poor persons, both 
male and female, who are anxious to marry, but 
who, for want of means to obtain licenses, and to 
defray the other necessary expenses, such as cele- 
brating the bans, ete. on account of the difficulties 
and privations incident to the settlement of a new 
country, whereby many well-disposed persons are 
prevented from carrying their lawful and praise- 
worthy designs into execution:” ‘ THEREFORE,” 
etc. The honorable member stated, from his place, 
in support of the measure, that he had already 
made an arrangement with a certain clergyman of 
good standing in his church, whose name he men- 
tioned, by which all the marriages contemplated by 
his bill were to be consummated by the minister, 
without fee or reward, (except, I believe, that he 
was not to be debarred from the privilege of accepi- 
ing presents on such occasions;) and concluded by 
expressing the hope that his bill wouid be permitted 
to pass, so that the poor people of his district micht 
in future obtain licenses from the clerks, also with- 
out compensation. Such, Mr. President, was the 
scope of the honorable member’s bill; the benefit 
of its provisions being expressly limited to his own 
immediate constituents. Shortly after its introduc- 
Madam Rumor, who is always busy on such occa- 
sions, sent forth the report that the honorable mover 
of this wise and wholesome proposition, who douht- 
less acted in all sincerity of purpose, represented a 
““noor, little, miserable District,’’ and that his consti- 
tuents were wholly unable to marry, unless some 
law could be passed to remove their disability. 
Well, to the utter amazement of the honorable re- 
presentative, his constituents unexpectedly flocked 
to the seat of Government to inquire into the 
matter, and demand an explanation ; and, instead 
of the anticipated greetings on all sides, of “ well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,” for his exer- 
tions and good intentions in their behalf, they up- 
braided him with reproaches and bitter denuncia- 
tions; declared that they were as able to marry as 
the people in other parts. of the country, and de- 
manded the immediatefabandonment of the favor- 
ite project. The member, chagrined and mortified 
at the dissatisfaction he had unintentionally pro- 
duced with the best of motives, and disappointed at 
the sudden reverse in the prospect of his favorite 
scheme, which, in the language of the day, was 
now “blowed sky high” by his constituents, apo- 
logized for his error, promised better things in 
future, was forgiven by his incensed neighbors, 
withdrew his bill, and there the matter ended, and 
I trust will rest in oblivion, henceforth and for ever. 

So, sir, [doubt not the good intentions of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Pres- 
ton) towards the good people of this fashionable 
and high-toned city, and the country hereabouts, 
when, with pity and commisseration, and all the 
finer feelings of the philanthropist, he calls this a 
“poor, littl, miserable District.” But, sir, is not 
the honorable Senator mistaken in supposing that 
the people will be gratified with this squalid pic- 
ture of their condition? Mr. President, I am much 
mistaken in the character I have formed of the peo- 





ple of this District, (poor as their soil may be, and, 
God knows, it is poor enough) if that shall be re- 
cognised as a true description of their situation. 
No, sir, poor as they may be, they are still not so 
poor and dependent as to thank honorable Se- 


“nators for such ill-timed sympathy. 


But, Mr. President, to my mind, a most extraor- 
dinary objection has been made from several quar- 
ters to one of the provisions in this bill, to which I 
supposed there could be no reasonable objection. 
It has been emphatically asked, if you will first 
compel a defendant to answer in the civil action 
for aamages upon his oath, and then suffer the 
plaintiff to cail witnesses to impeach his state- 
ments, and thereby subject him to a prosecution 
for perjury? | answer, why not? Is it not the 
every day’s practice in our courts of chancery to 
compel the defendant to answer the complainant’s 
bill on oath, and afterwards to permit the 
complainant to call witnesses to disprove that an- 
swer? Most certainly, sir. Then where is the 
difference in principle, except that in the one case, 
the pleadings and testimony are in writing, and in 
the other by parol. Mr. President, courts of chan- 
cery do not ordinarily possess jurisdiction in such 
small causes as are intended to be embraced by 
the provisions of this bill. If then, the plainuff is 
not io be permitted to call upon the defendant, 
thus to answer upon his oath to the correctness of 
his demand, I venture to say that in nine cases out 
of ten, the party injured will be without a remedy. 
A passes a “‘shin-plager” to B, and how is A to 
prove it?) I repeat, sir, that in most cases it will 
be impossible. Why, sir, the thing from its very 
nature is impracticable: suppose C should be 
present at the transaction, and should eveh hear 
the amount of the note mentioned, which is very 
improbable; could he afterwards, if called upon as 
a witness to testify as to the passing, identify that 
note, one time in a hundred? Impossible. _ If, 
therefore, I am correct in my apprehensions, Mr. 
President, upon that feature in the bill, the pri- 
vate remedy mainly, nay almost exclusively rests; 
take it away, and the remedy, in most cases, is 
gone. 
~ But, Mr. President, my principal object in rising, 
was to give the history of this measure as a matter 
of equal justice to'the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, who have again concurred in reporting it 
for the action of the Senate at the present session. 
I will only add, sir, that it has once passed this 
body by an almost unanimous vote, and I hope 
for the good of this District, will net only pass 
again with equal unanimity, but will in the end 
become the law of the land. 

Mr. HUBBARD said that so far from this bill 
passing without consideration, he believed that no 
bill had been more fully considered. A Senator 
from Massachusetts had given it his especial atten- 
tion, and much of it was adopted on his motions 
and by his sanction. He had never heard that the 
banks or the people of the District had complained 
of it, and he repudiated any design to oppress or 
embarrass any class of people in the District. He 
regarded it as a measure calculated to promote the 
best interests both of the banks and the peo- 
ple of this District, from whom he had heard no 
word of complaint. He demanded the yeas and 
nays on the question of recommitment; which was 
decided in the negative—ayes 9, noes 30. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Smitn’s 
amendment, striking out the requisition that the 
accused should be summarily examined on oath, 
Mr. SMITH called for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, which were ordered. 

The question on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Smith. of Indiana, viz. to strike out the words “tsum- 
marily and without delay,” was then taken by yeas 
and nay, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Buchanan, Clayton, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, King of Alabama, Knight, McKean, Mor- 
ris, Nicholas, Norvell, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Roane, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, 
Tipten, Wall, and Williams—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Clay of 
Alabama, Grundy, Hubbard, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Niles, Pierce, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, 
Walker, White, Wright, and Young—16. 

Mr. STRANGE offered, as an amendment, to 
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insert the words “or receive,” after the words ‘‘of- 
fer to pass.” 

Mr. S. explained the object of the amendment, 
whice, on some remarks by Mr. WILLIAMS, was 
withdrawn. 

The question on concurring in the several amend- 
ments offered in Committee of the Whole were 
then taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The question on the engrossment of the bill was 
then taken, on which Mr. WRIGHT called for the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered, and were as 
lollows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grandy, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Lumpkin, 
McKean, Nicholas, Niles, Morvell, Pierce, Rives, 
Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Smith of Indiana, Strange, Tipton, Walker, Wall, 
White, Williams, Wright, and Young—31. 

NAYS—None. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. NORVELL., 
adjourned. 








MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 

In Senate, Thursday, January 4, 1838.—'The Senate 
having resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Catnovun, the third of the 
series being before them, 

Mr. NORVELL rose to move that so much of 
the third resolution of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) as pledged this 
Government to give “increased” stability and secu- 
rity to the domestic institutions of the States, and 
as pronounced it to be its duty to “strengihen” 
them, be erased from the resolution. It would 
then read: “that this Government was instituted 
and adopted by the several States of this Union as 
a common agent, in order to carry into effect the 
powers which they had delegated by the Constitu- 
tion for their mutual security and prosperity; and 
that, in fulfilment of this high and sacred trust, 
this Government is based so as to exercise its 
powers as not to interfere with the stability and 
security of the domestic institutions of the States 
that compose the Union; and that it is the solemn 


duty of the Government to resist all attempts by | 


one portion of the Unicn to use it as an imstru- 
ment to atiack the domestic institut‘ons of another, 
or to weaken or destroy such institutions.” He 
said that no member of this body entertained a 
deeper abhorrence of the whole abolition movements 
in the North and Northwest than he did. If not in- 
tended to bring about a dissolution of the Union, they 
were well calculated to accomplish that disastrous 
result. They were unconstitutional, a breach of 
faith towards our Southern fellow-citizens, and 


contrived to spread all the horrors of servile war | 


among them. Under the pretext of being a reli- 
gious duty to extirpate slavery from the face of 
the earth, the incendiary leaders of Abolitionism 
had enlisted even women and children to petition 
for the object which they had in view. As if men 
were not adequate to the task of accomplishing 
their cruel purposes, women had been invoked to 
seize the dagger ef Abolitionism, to complete the 
work of death and desolation in the South, begun 


by more timid man, ‘too full of the milk of human | 


kindness” to carry out his murderous intent. In 
yielding to this misguided spirit, woman “ unsexed” 
herself— 
* Stopt up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
* Shake her fell purpose.” 


Was it a religious duty, sir, to violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States? Was it a religious 
duty to commit a breach of faith toward cur sister 
States? Was it a religious duty to instigate the slaves 
of the South to rise up to slaughter their owners; 
to perpetrate murder in its worst aspect; the 
midnight murder, which spares neither age nor sex; 
of which female honor and helpless infancy are 
equally the victims? Sir, this is the same religious 
spirit which bound the human body, the shrieking 
mother and the innocent child, to the stake of per- 
secution, and consumed them to death amid fire 
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and flame, for a mere difference of opinion on sec- 
tarian points. It was this christian spirit that 
prompted civilized Europe to commence the slave 
trade, for the purpose of converting the pagan Afri- 
can to the knowledge of the true and living God. 
It was this religious spirit that, in the earlier ages, 
impelled half civilized Europe, in a mass as it 
were, led on by fanaticism and frenzy, to engage 
in ecrasades tothe Holy Land, in order to re-con- 
quer from heathen idolators the city of Jerusalem, 
at the expense of the sufferings and blood of count- 
less myriads of human beings. It was, sir, a pro- 
fanation of the name, an insult to the character, of 
the Savior of mankind, to call this a religious spirit. 
It was the spirit of Abolitionism. It was a demo- 
niac spirit, which instigates the destruction of the 
enlightened half of one great section of our Union, 
in the frail hope of rendering the other ignorant 
and degraded African half fit subjects for the en- 
joyment of liberty; in the more wicked hope of ren- 
dering them fit associates, companions, husbands, 
and wives of our northern and northwestern women 
and men of Saxon descent. 

He was thoroughly and unchangeably opposed 
to this entire abolition spirit. We of the non-slave- 
holding States are free from the evils of slaverv. 
[tis no grievance with us. It is not our business 
to intermeddle with it. It is no part of our consti- 
tutional right or duty to petition Congress on the 
subject. Congress have nocontrol overit. Itisa 
subject reserved exclusively to the respective 
States within which slavery exists. Before the 
adontion of the Constitution, each State of this 
Union was an independent sovereignty, with all 
the rights and powers of independent nations, 
They are equally so now with regard to all the 
rights and powers not delegated to the Federal Go- 
vernment. Nothing but the monstrous supposition 
that this is aconsolidated, and nota federative Go- 
vernment, could excuse our petitions for the abo- 
lition of an evil which has no existence with us, 
which is remote from us, which exists only in dis- 
tant sister States, whose citizens alone have any 
right to touch or interfere with it. 

Slavery in this country was entirely a domestic 
question. Congress could nottouch it. The States 
in which slavery was still tolerated had never, 
even by implication, given up any portion of their 
exclusive power over the whole subject. They 
could not, with any regard to their own safety, per- 
mit it to be drawn into question by their sister 
States, or by the General Government. It was 
not a subject open to discussion with a view to le- 
gislation any where but in the States recognising 
and suffering the existence of slavery. Nor could 
Congress, in his opinion, either constilutionally, or 
consistently with the public faith, abolish it in the 
District of Columbia, unless the people of the Dis- 
trict desired it, and petitioned for it. The Distric 
was ceded to Congress by the States of Virginia and 
Maryland, on the condition that the rights of pri- 
vate property, as before existing, were to be held 
sacred; and the United States received the cession 
upon that condition. The power granted to Con- 
cress, to ‘exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over the District,”’ conferred no authori- 
ty to violate the pnblic faith, or to take from its in- 
habitants their property without their consent. it 
simply and clearly meant, that legislative powers 
conld be exercised by no other body than Congress 
over the District. It meantno more. It did not 
mean that Congress could pass any law dictated by 
its arbitrary will and pleasure, in violation of the 
right of property, or of any other right asserted in 
the acts of cession to the United States. If Mary- 
land and Virginia had imagined that this question 
would have been here raised, they would never have 
ceded the District. He was was no friend to slave- 
ry. He reprobated every appearance of it. Though 
born in a slave State, he had, when, at the age of 
nineteen, he left the paternal roof of his father, re- 
fused the offer of slave property made to him, and 
as decidedly refused to receive the proceeds of the 
sale of such property. He had, on two or three oc- 
casions, subscribed money for the emancipation of 
individual slaves. Hehad, when a member of the 
convention by which the Constitution of Michigan 
was formed, introduced the resolution against 
slavery, and reported the article, which was unani- 
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mously adopied into that Constitution, declaring 
that “neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
should ever be introduced into the State, except for 
crimes of which the party shall have been duly 
convicted.” His own skirts were free from the 
imputed sin of slavery; but he was not, because 
opposed to domestic slavery, justified in engaging 
in an unconstitutional crusade against the Southern 
and sister States of Michigan, for tolerating an evil 
which they did not consider as such, which was 
entailed upon them, and which the compact of 
union recognised their right to tolerate and to en- 
dure. He was not justified in urging Congress to 
violate that sacred compact, to put an end to the 
peace and integrity of the Union, for the suppres- 
sion of an alleged moral sin, from which he and 
his fellow-citizens of Michigan were entirely ex- 
empt, and for which they were in nowise more 
responsible than they were for the cppressions 
under which the subjects of Great Britain in India 
or Ireland suffered and groaned. It was only upon 
the absurd assumption that the General Govern- 
ment was a consolidated National Government, 
possessing all power within and over the States, 
that any interference on its part in this subject 
could be contemplated. He had no hesitation in 
affirming that such an idea had never seriously en- 
tered the minds of the framers of the Constitution, 
and that any interference of the kind would extin- 
guish all hope of the perpetuation of the Union. 
And what would the Abolitionists gain by a 
result so disastrous to their efforts? Sir, not a 
slave would they emancipate. Their fanatical ex- 
ertions would throw back for fifty years every hope 
of emancipation. Disunion, dissension, and civil 
war, would ensue. And would they in that case 
take up arms to wage war upon the South? Would 
they enter the armies of the North, even to defend 
its soil, in case of Southern aggression? Would 
the non-corabatant abolition clergy, the feeble wo- 
men and children, who swell the lists of abolition 
petitioners, draw the sword for us of the North and 
the Northwest, in the event of acivil war, bronght 
upon us by their gratuitous and maudlin shouts for 
negro emancipation? What atonement could they 
make to their suffering country for its Union split 
to pieces—for its villages and towns laid in ashes 
—for its safety undone—for its fields laid waste— 
for the seas of human blood shed in the unholy 
and terrific civil strife, whichfthey had instigated to 
effect the abolition of slavery in distant States? 
Sir, there is no foretelling the extent to which fa- 
naticism, assuming the sacred garb of religion, 
will carry its deluded victims. The Abolitionists 
commenced with petitions for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia; then they peti- 
tioned for the abolition of slavery in the Territo- 
ries; now they are demanding the prohibition of 
the trade between the States; and their next step 
will be to require Congress to usurp the pow- 
er to suppress slavery in the Southern States. 
And all this they do in the name of humani- 
ty! Their humanity only rivets the chains 
of slavery still tighter. It only divests the 
slave of all hope, and goads his Southern owner, 
formerly and naturally inclined to loosen the 
bands, toa more resolute determination to main- 
tain the mastery over him, without any relaxation. 
He had heard much said aboat the right of petition 
as in danger of violation from the passage of these 
resolutions. What was the right of petition, as 
guarantied by the Federal Constitution? It was 
simply that Congress should pass no Jaw prevent- 
ing the people from assembling to petition for a 
redress of their grievances, Was slavery in dis- 
tant States a grievance to the people of the North 
and the Northwest? If it was, the Federal Consti- 
tution, the Federal Union, was to them a grie- 
vance! Did the resolutions propose any such law 
as to prohibit assemblages of the people to petition 
for any grievance of their own, or for any 
grievance not theirown? Did they propose any 
thing like it? But the liberty of the press and of 
speech was in danger! The assertion was destitute 
of all foundation. What was daily going on here; 
what was daily going on in all the Northern States, 
demonstrated the idle nature of the allegation. 
The resolutions left the freedom of speech and of 
the press where the Constitution placed them. 
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They offe: no resifaint any of the constta- 


tional rights ef the people. They only declared 
that this Government should not be used as an in- 
strument of attack upon the States, the domestic 
institutions of the States, the reserved rights of the 
States, or the union, peace and tranquil- 
lity of the whole country. That was their import; 
and he trusted that this Senawe, as the peculiar re- 
presentatives of reserved State sovereignty, would 
always firmly maintain the ground as sume a in 
these resolutions. The Federal Union aon oe 
in that way be prese eal: If he were disposed t 
look atthe abolition of Southern slavery as a ques- 
tion of interest and happiness in its effects upon 
the Northern and None estern States, he should 
pronounce the measure to be fraught with incalcu- 
lable evilto them. It would bring upon them, in 
shoals, a species of idle, vagrant, worthless black 
population, stamped with inferiority by the hand of 
nature. It would degrade the high character of the 
discordant Saxon race, by whom our soil is cult- 
vated,our intellectual condition improved, and all the 
arts and comforts of lifeelevated and extended. 
It would bring us, our wives and children, into 
association with a description of human beings, 
whom the Author of creation has set apart as a 
distinct caste; and, finally, our population might 
become a mongrel race of mulattoes and quadroons. 
What father, what mother, what brother, could 
look upon such a state of things, without shrinking 
back with loathing at the ep yoy 

But taking views, as he did, of the sulject, he 
could not agree to confer upon thisGovernment, by 
implication, any right to give increased stability, 
security, and strer gti to the domestic institution 
of slavery in any of the States. He was not wjl- 
ling to pledge this Government so to administer its 
affairs as at all to interfere, on one side or the 
other, with a subject which the Constitution had not 
confided toit. The South cannot desire this. All 
that the South asks on this subject is to let her 


alone. ‘To this extent he would cheerfully pledge 
the Government. He would commit it, mind and 
soul, to sustain the Constitution as it was; to pro- 


tect the institutio 
the Union, 


authorize 


isand the interests of every part of 
as lar as its constituuonal powers would 
it to go for that purpose. The resolution, 


amended as he proposed, was strong enough. It 
pledged the Government not to interfere with the 
Stability and security of the domestic institutions of 
the South: made it the solemn daty of the Go- 
vernment to resist all attempts, whether by petition 
or otherwise, to use it as an instrament of attack 
upon any of those dumestic institutions. If the 


South could ask more, she would ask that which 
would hereafter be used as a pretext and a prece- 
dent for an interference, on the part of this Govern- 
ment, to weaken and destroy her domestic institu- 
tions. He, therefore, hoped that his amendment 
would a 

Mr. CALHOUN entertained every sentiment of 
respect for the feelings of the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Norvell.) He believed his feelings were 
sound throt ighout, and were based upon a sound 
policy. He begged leave to state his reasons for 
inserting the words “the several et, etc,” Tt 
— his belief that in many things it was admitted 
by the Genera! Government that the States had 
separate, distinct, and vested constitutional rights. 
In this belief and understanding, there had so 
long existed a general good feeling between the 
two Governments, their acts were in ail things cor- 
relative, and were, so far as they acted together, 
promoting individual and confederative rights, by 
which course of action each ever strengthened the 
other, and tended to produce union and harmony 
throughout; and, what was more, it tended to up- 
hold the domestic institutions of the States. To 
illustrate his argument, he would instance some 
few cases, which would, he was certain, convince 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Norvell) that the 
ground of his amendment was erroneous, and that 
he would in the end withdraw it 

Every one must admit, continued Mr. 
the quarantine laws were wholly under 
control, while the laws of commerce 
trolled wholly by Congress; 


C. that 
the State 
were con- 
yet the two were in- 


separable, and each depended upon the other. 
Congress never claimed a right to interfere in the 











regulation of one branch, nor did the Government 
of the several States deny the jurisdiction of the 
United States over the other. 

Congress had passed new laws, or modified old 
regulating commerce, applicable in every par- 
ticular to the quarantine laws. He would cite 
instances of a different nature in their operation 
and effect. 

During the French Revolution, 
broke out in the French colony of St. Domingo 
among the blacks. There was a danger of inter- 
course and interference of the blacks on the island 
and those of our States. To prevent this, State 
laws, prohibiting such intercourse, were passed. 
These laws were sanctioned by Congress. 

There was a strong analogy in this case to the 
one now under discussion. Congress had here 
passed laws distinctly to meet the views of the 
States. In farther illustration he would cite the 
laws and regulation of the port of Charleston: his 
position was here still more strengthened. He al- 
luded to the prohibition of black sailors on board 
trading with that port. Congress had 

yielded and fully assented to the provisions of the 
law, and even the British Government had assent- 
ed and acknowledged the propriety of such enact- 
ments and and regulations. Having said this much, 
for the purpose of convincing his friend from 
Michigan, (Mr. Norvell,)“he should look with the 
greatest confidence for his vote in support of the 
resolution; without his proposed amendment. 


> 
ones, 


an insurrection 


r le 
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Mr. NORVELL responded, that yesterday the 
Senator from South Carolina had expressed a de- 


sire to transfer this whole Abvlition war to the 
North and the Northwest; a belief that there was to 
be the great battle-ground of the conflict. Could 
that honorable Senator then wish to weaken the 
hands, to impair the moral vigor, of these who 
were to fight that great battle for the s safety of the 
South, and the preservation of the Union? This 
he would do, if he were to persist in requiring uw 
to lend our aid to “increase” and “ strengthen” 

the institution of slavery. The Senator had allud- 
ed to the perfect beauty and harmony of our sys- 
tem asit was. For this very reason wag it, that 
the amendment had been proposed. It was to pre- 
serve, not to mar the harmony and beauty of our 


system, that this Government should not be re- 
] 


quired to go beyond the maintenance of the do- 
miesuc institutions of the States as they exist and 
are protected by the Federal Constitution. The 
Senator had illustrated his views, by adducing 


special cases in which the Government had by law 
interfered to sustain and strengthen the health laws 
of the States, and to protect the South against the 
effects of the agitations in St. Domingo, some years 
ago. That was all proper; it was constitutional; 
but the illustrations did not sustain the general 
proposition contained in the resolution. When 
the special emergency should again arise, he would 
be found as ready as any man to interpose the pow- 
er of this Government, not to outlaw, but to pro- 
tect, the domestic institutions of the South in all 
mee constitutional sacredness of character. 

r, PRESTON observed that the amendment 
Pa was a very general one in its application, 
and he hoped it would be adopted. The resolu- 
tion, in its present shape, asserts that the General 
Government is bound to protect the domestic insti- 
tutions of the several States. This ground he never 
wished to assume. He was opposed to any inter- 
ference with the domestic institutions, either from 
one quarter or another. The States should be suf- 
fered to maintain and protect their own rights and 
their own institutions. The General Government 
was rather, in his opinion, bound, from its very 
nature, NOT TO INTERMEDDLE WITH THESE RIGHTS, 
but strictly, and in every instance, TO KEEP HANDS 
orr. Government had no right to interfere, either 
to protect or to invade any institution. To illus- 
trate his argument he would revert to some few of 
these institutions in various quarters. One of the 
greatest and most important domestic institutions 
of Maryland was the State Colonization Society. 
It was a State corporation. Would his colleague 
wish to sev the direct action of Congress to support 
this institution? Would there not be asmany con- 
flicting sentiments on the subject as upon that of 
domestic slavery? The great manufactories of the 
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North are incorporated, and have vast amounts ol 
funds invested; should these be either directly pro- 
tected or invaded by Congress? 

It was doubtful whether it was a duty of Con- 
gress, either expressed or implied, to interfere in 
any similar cases. 

He would admit that Government might by its 
action contribute to establish proper security to 
State institutions, so far as is consistent with the 
Constitution, and with State rights and enactments, 
and the constitutions of the States, but no further. 
To maintain the principle advocated by the reso- 
lutions, would be to assert that the domestic insti- 
tutions of a State, based on the principles of the 
Vermont resolutions, as well as those of an adverse 
order; and if this ground be admitted, the case 
cited of the Maryland institution, must be a strong 
point of opposition to the general spirit of the re- 
solutions. 

Mr. CALHOUN was willing to assent to the 
amendment, if it was the wish of the Senate to do 
so. He would make any concession to meet the 
views of those opposed to the doctrine of Aboli- 
tion, in order to get a strong vote in favor of the 
general doctrines set forth in the resolutions. 

Mr. PRESTON followed in continuation of his 
previous argument, and in support of the opinions 
he had expressed in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD requested the Secretary of the 
Senate to read the second resolution as it had been 
adopted. The resclution was read as follows: 

Res ved, That in delegating a portion of their 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government, 
the States retained severally the exclusive and sole 
right over their own domestic institutions and po- 
lice, to the full extent to which those powers were 
not granted, and are alone responsible for them; 
and that any intermeddling of any one or more 
States, or a combination of their citizens with the 
domestic institutions and police of the others, on 
any ground, political, moral, or religions, or uoder 
any pretext whatever, with the view to their altera- 
tion or subversion, is not warranted by the Consti- 
tution; tending to endanger the domestic peace and 
tranquillity of the States interfered with; subversive 
of the objects for which the Constitution was form- 
ed,and, by necessary consequence, tending to weak- 
en and destroy the Union itself. 

Mr. H.wouldcall the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina to the phraseology of the third re- 
solution, and he thought that it would at ouc: 
to him that the third resolution conveyed the sen- 
timent that this Government was bound to exer- 
cise its powers so asto give “increased stability 
and security” to the institution of slavery as it ex- 
isted in the southern section of the Union—a senti- 
ment directly cunflicting with the spirit and import 
of the resolution which has just been read. The 
avowed purpose of the Senator from South Carolina 
was, that the Senate should express, by resolution, 
as their deliberate opinion, that any interference 
on the part of any section of the Union, or any in- 
termeddling of any portion of the community, un- 
der any pretext whatever, with domestic slavery as 
it exists in the Southern States, with a view to 
its alteration or subversion, would not only be 
grossly unjust, but a course of proceeding not war- 
ranted by the Constitution. This was the declared 
object of the Senator, and to all this he most rea- 
dily yielded his assent. 

He need not assure the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, thatno man was more willing than him- 
self to carry out such a purpose—and most cheer- 
fully would he support any resolution drawn out in 


occur 


the strongest terms, and in the most forcible lan- 
guage, fully to express such asentiment. He did 


not agree with Senators who thought nothing was 
to be gained by the adoption of these resolutions 
Much, very much, in his judgment, would be accom- 
plished by agreeing to the resolutions (with some 
amendments) which had been offered by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. If this did not go far 
enough, as the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Preston) expressed—if they would not inspire con- 
fidence and give security in the South, he firmly 


believed that their adoption would be productive of 


much good in the non-slave holding States He 
represented on this floor, with his respected col- 
league, one of those States; and he could not doubt 
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that the adoption of these resolutions subs tantally, 
would tend to allay in that quarter, the spirit of 
Abolitionism—would be a direct appeal ‘to the in- 
telligence and to the patriotism of the free citizens 
of the North; and he could not for a moment doubt 
that they would have a controlling influence upon 
the course and conduct of the Abolitionists them- 
selves. If the adoption of that resolution would 
not directly influence the action of the Abolitionists, 
they could not fail te produce a powerlul el- 


fect on public opinion; and through the ip- 
tluence of popular sextiment weuld this fell 
spirit of fanaticism be stayed. He was 
therefore prepared to go with the Senator 


from South Carolina in carrying out the purpose 
avowed. But, while he was thus prepared | to give 
his support to the resolutions of the honorable 
Senator—believing, as he conscientiously did, that 
their adoption would do good at home—he could not 
agree to the adoption of the third resolution, as the 
Senator had drawn it. It weut further than he 
was willing to go. His doctrine had been, ever 
since he had beena member of Congress, that it 
was the bounden duty of the North ‘‘ to let the 
whole matter alone.” 'That the institution of do- 
mestic Slavery, as it existed in the Southern section 
of the Union, was no concern of theirs. And that 
they were unfaithful in the performance of their 
duty as good citizens, to give publicity to any 
opinions calculated to excite the morbid sensibili- 
ties of the North, or to inflame the violent feelings 
of the slave population of the South. He would 
now undertake to show that the amendment pro- 
posed by his friend trom Michigan to the third 
resolution ought to be adopted, and he could not 
but hope that the Senator from South Carolina 
would assent so to modify this resolution. He 
would suggest an alteration in the first paragraph 
of the resolution, not that it was objectionable to 
himself as it was; but the alteration, he was satis- 
fied, would make it more acceptable to some of its 
friends. He would have that part of the resolu- 
tion read—“ that this Government was instituted 
to carry into effect the powers delegated by the 
Constitution for the mutual benefit and prosperity 
of the Siates.” 

He would not press this alteration, but he was 
-assured that it would be more acceptable to some 
friends in thatform. It would receive his support, 
whether altered or ing er it remained unchanged 
in this particular ; but he felt a great solicitude to 
have the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan adopted. Such would be the import of 
the resolution, without the amendment, that he could 
not (friendly as he was to the object) vote for it. 
The resolution declares, in substance, “ that this 
Government is bound so to exercise its powers as to 
give, as far as may be practicable, increased stability and 
security to the institution of domestic slavery; and 
that it is the solemn duty of the Gevernment to re- 
sist all attempts to weaken or destroy, but is bound 
to strengthen and to uphold, the institution of domestic 
slavery.” He wassure that the Senator from South 
Carolina could not ask this at his hands. He 
would resolutely oppose any and every attempt, 
come from whom it would, tending o subvert or 
destroy this institution, against the will of those 
whose interest is affected by its existence. Thus 
far he was ready to go: thus far the State which 
he in partrepresented had gone. In no way would 
he intermeddle with the sacred and constitutional 
rights of others. But, while he was prepared to go 
thus far, he could not go farther, consistent with 
his sense of duty ; and . would earnestly appeal 
to the Senator from South Carolina to assent to the 
proposed modification of this resolution. 

Mr. PRESTON inquired how the resolution 
would read «ere the amendment adopted? 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked, ‘Exactly right.” 

The Secretary then read the resolution as 
amended. 

Mr. CALHOUN announced his full assent to 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked that he rejoiced that 
the Senator from South Carolina had agreed so to 
modify his resolution as to embrace the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan. He 
appreciated the motives which had induced the 
honorable Senator to assent to this alteration. 





Whatever might be the effect of the adoption of 
these resolutions by the Senate on the Southern 
section of the confederacy, where slavery exists, 
there can be no doubt that the battle is to be fought 
in the non-slaveholding States. It was there that 
this spirit of anti-slavery was tobe met. He deeply 
regretted to add that it was there mingling itse!f 
with party politics. It was in the free States of 
this confederacy that the unhallowed spirit of Abo- 
litionism was, in his judgment, to be met, and it 
should be met boldly and independently. He had 
no fears for the result of the contest. He had the 
fullest confidence in the intelligence and patriotism 
of the yeomanry of the North; and when passion 
and prejudice subsided, when men will reason to- 
gether on this interesting subject, be assured that 
public opinion will become correct and controlling 
in its influence. He had uniformly, since he had 
been in Congress, opposed every interference with 
the institution of domestic slavery as 1t existed un- 
der our Constitution—a course approved by his 
own State, and by the dictates of his own con- 
science. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana then moved the follow- 
ing as a proviso to the third resolution, on which 
he asked the yeas and nays: 

‘** Provided, That nothing contained in these reso- 
lutions shall be construed or understood as ex- 
pressing an opinion of this Senate adverse to these 
fundamental principles of this Government, ‘ That 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That the freedom of speech and of 
the press, and the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble to petition the Government for redress 
of grievances, shall never be abridged. That er- 
ror of opinion may be tolerated while reason is left 
free to combat it. That the Union must be pre- 
served.’ But, on the contrary, all those constitu- 
tional, fundamental, and political truths, are ex- 
pressly recognised by this Senate.” 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed his regret that the 
Senator from Indiana, (Mr. Smith,) for whom he 
enteriained great respect, should attempt to em- 
barrass the passage of the resolutions, by the in- 
troduction of an abstract proposition, not relevant, 
and in his opinion not calculated to have any salu® 
tary effect. If the resolutions were incorrect in 
priaciple, vote them down; but on the contrary, if 
they were based on proper constitutionalground, why 
not sustain them in a crisis like the present, which 
all must admit to be dangerous to the best interests 
of the Union. : 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana denied that he had ever 
on any occasion, in that or any other wey , sought 
to do by indire ‘ct means what he could do directly ; 
and addressed the Senate for some time in favor 
of the proviso offered by him. Mr. S. said, if the 
proviso was but an abstraction, as it had been 
named, the resolution itself was no more; one 
abstraction was surely as good as another; and if 
the Senate is to be engaged in building up abstrac- 
tions, those which he now offered were too impor- 
tant to be overlooked ; they were the abstractions 
of Washington and Jetferson, and might be safely 
deemed as worthy of attention as the more modern 
ones of present Senators. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that he had said 
nothing of the truth or error of the principles con- 
tained in the provisuv, but had simply entered his 
protest against its being attached to his resolu- 
tions. Was there any thing in his resolntions 
that infringed the right of speech or the free- 
dom of the press? When that was aimed at, 
it would then be time to make the objection. 
He had said before, and would repeat it, that the 
only object was to have acommon ground on which 
all might stand, North as well as South, to repel 
aggression. Mr. C. looked to the true conserva- 
tive (and to his mind the only conservative) prinei- 
ple, State rights, to put down the dangerous spirit 
of fanaticism in relation to the sinful and immoral 
practice of Southern slavery, and which he verily 
believed had been raised into action in a great mea- 
sure by the idea that the institutions of the South 
were their institutions. 

fr. YOUNG of Illinois said: Mr. President, I 
did not intend, after my remarks of yesterday, 


again to have participated in this debate. The 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston) in 
speaking of the domestic institutions of the South, 
and especially in regard to slavery, says “ hands 
off” as to the slaveholding States, and the y will 
take care of themselves. He not only denies the 
power of the General Government to secure and 
protect the State institutions in every case, and 
under every variety of circumstances, but solemnly 
protests against ils exercise, as an unwarrantable 
and uncalled for interference. Now, sir, I will 
ask the Senator what construction he gives to the 
third clause of the second section of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, which provides that “ no 
person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any luw therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due?” 
Suppose the act of 1793, passed in pursuance of 
this provision in the Constitution to enable owners 
to reclaim their fugitive slaves, should be repealed; 
that the General Government should, in accordance 
with the opinion of the Senator, act upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘* hands off” in future; and one of the slaves 
of South Carolina, owing service under the laws of 
that State, should escape into Pennsylvania or 
Ohio, and should be protected there, in what way 
would the honorable Senator reclaim him? Would 
he march an army against the offending State, and 
make recaption vi et armis—with force of arms? 
Surely not, sir. But, Mr. President, I believe, 
upon reflection, that the Senator did say something 
about his remedy; and that remedy, if I mistake 
not, was to hang the offender if caught within thei: 
borders. I deny, sir, that any power exists in any 
of the States to punish even Abolitionists for sup- 
posed offences committed in any other State. The 
same Constitution which secures to the slaveholder 
the right of going into a non-slaveholding State to 
recover his fugitive slave, equally protects the Abo- 
tionist in the privilege of going into a slaveholding 
State, if he chooses to do so, provided he commits 
no offence against the laws of such State during 
his stay within its limits. And shall we be told, 
that if such a punishment should be attempted, that 
there is no remedy, no sanctuary to flee to, unde: 
that sacred instrument, the Constitution? Yes, sir, 
there is a remedy; and that remedy is to be found 
in the Federal tribunals of the country, acting un- 
der the Constitution, whose bounden duty it would 
be, in such an emergency, (which I will not allow 
myself to anticipate) to interpose the authority of 
this Government, and save the suffering citizen 
from so palpable an infraction of his constitutional! 
rights. Why, Mr. President, any thing short of 
this would immediately bring about a non-inter- 
course between the States, and effectually destroy 
that provision in the Constitution which declares 
that ‘‘ the citizens of each State shali be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the se- 
veral States.” 

But, Mr. President, I will now speak of a very 
different matter. It has been denied here, again 
and again, that the Abolitionists have any designs 
upon the institution of domestic slavery in the 
States. I am astonished that the Senators from 
these States should not have detected, and exposed 
in a proper manner, one design at least, of a highly 
important character, which, if not checked and re- 
buked in time, is calculated to inflict a fatal blow 
upon the peace and prosperity of this Union. 1 
understand, sir, that under that clause in the Con- 
stitution to which I referred as providing a remedy 
in cases of fugitive slaves, the Abolitionists contend 
that it is the rightful province of the Stale Legisla- 
tures, and not of Congress, to provide that remedy; 
and that, acting under this supposed influence, one 
atleast of the State Legislatures (that of Massachu- 
setts) had already interfered so far as to provide 
for atrial by jury in such cases. I would inquire 
of the honorable Senators from that State (Messrs. 
Webster and Davis) whether such is the fact or noi? 

{Both the Senators having denied all knowledge 
of any such law or proceeding, Mr. Young pro- 
ceeded:] 

Then, Mr. President, I have been misinformed in 
relation to this matter; and many of the Abolitionist, 
who would not intentionally mistake the truth, have 
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also been misinformed an or such has 
been the belief. But, sir, this much I know of my 
own knowledge, that Abolitionists are required to 
circulate memoriais addressed to their State Le- 
gislatures, respectfully eee the passage of 
laws to secure the trial by jury, under State au- 
thority, in all such cases. I handed to the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) a few days 
since a paper containing the form of one of these 
memorials, which was given to me by a professed 
Abvlitionist, (and who is,in my opinion, in all 
other respects, a christian anda worthy man,) as 
containing an exhibition of their principles, mo- 
tives, and actions, by which it will be seen, that a 
direct attack is in this way intended against that 
leading principle in the Constitution, which alone 
secures the possession and enjoyment of this great 
interest of the South. And yet the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) says ‘hands off ’— 
that they want none of our interference from the 
free States. Then, Mr. President, why are these 
resolutions here?) Why are we of the free States 
solicited to participate in their consideration, and 
finally to vote upon them, if the South requires no 
aid at ourhands? Sir, we too are interested in 
settling great constitutional questions; and being in- 
terested, will exercise our privilege of debating 
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these propositions, if we choose to do so, and of 


voting afterwards in such manner as our judgment 
may direct, for the good of the whole. Sir, I 
desire, under existing circumstances, that this pro- 
vision in the Constitution, and the construction 
now put upon it by the Abolitionists and their ad- 
vocates, may not be overlooked. The Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Morris) has taken exception to my re- 
marks on this subject. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a single question? [Mr. Morris having 
replied in the affirmative.] Then I will ask the 
Senator, whether under that provision in the Con- 
stitution, which declares, that ‘‘no persen held to 
service or labor in one Slate, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due,” it is 
for Congress, or the State Legislatures, to provide 
the remedy? If itis the rightful province of the 
State Legislatures to direct the mode.of proceeding 
in such cases, then the act of Congress of 1793 is 
unconstitutional, and ought to be repealed. But 
if, on the contrary, it was not only the right of Con 

egress, (about which I supposed there could be no 
diversity of opinion,) but was moreover iis pecu- 
liar duty to pass the act in question, then should 
the Abolitionists know by our action here, if prac- 
licable, that in urging this matter upon their State 
Legislatures, they were not only encouraging, but 
actually insisting upon a violation of the Consti- 
tution of their country. 

Mr. PRESTON expressed some doubt in regard 
to such help as the Senator just up had proposed. 
If the Government should not protect the interests 
of the South in accordance with the Constitution, 
they would take care of themselves. The gentle- 
man had admitted that a slave could net be reco- 
vered by an abolition jury in Pennsylvania, or 
other non-slaveholding State; and yet he demanded 
that the General Government should extend its 
protection to incendiaries within the slaveholding 
States. Mr. P. had heard it said that the institu- 
tion of slavery could not exist without the aid of 
this Government. This Mr. P. disavowed and de- 
nied ; and asked that the Government would let 
them alone, except so far as they could in good 
faith carry out all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Farther than this, he demanded that the Go- 
vernment should let them alone. 

Mr. ALLEN said it appeared to him there was 
a general disposition on the part of the Senate to 
have this discussion as limited as possible, and it 
was therefore a source of regret to him to observe 
the attempts made to embarrass these resolutions in 
their progress. He was aware how easy it was to 
throw obstacles in the way of any proceedings 
when persons are so disposed. He (Mr. A.) had 
determined to offer, after the resolutions had been 
passed, the following amendment, to be appended : 

“That nothing in the foregoing resolutions is 
intended to recognise the right “of Congress to im- 
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pair in any manner the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of petition, as secured by the 
Constitution to the citizens of the several States, 
within their States respectively.” But the course 
taken by the Senator from Indiana would induce 
him to move it as an amendment to the proviso, 
to strike out all after the word “ provided,” and 
insert what he had just read. 

Mr. PRESTON thought the resolutions suffi- 
ciently abstract in themselves, without being em- 
barrassed y any further abstractions. He (Mr. 
rie pa tily concurred in the resolutions and the 
sentiments ie ined in the provisos. 

Mr CALHOU N was willing to yield every inch 
of ground that he could, to fortify those who saw 
the danger that was pending, and wished to meet it 
iia proper manner. He could have wished his 

olutions to have passed as he originally drafted 
hee} ut that spirit of concession which he felt 
under the responsibility he had assumed, would in- 
duce him to vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) because not adverse to the 
spirit of his resolutions, and because it might have 
a tendency to reconcile others not otherwise dis- 
posed to sustain them. 

Mr. MORRIS, adverting to remarks which had 
been made relating to the punishment of Aboli- 
tionists by State laws, said he regarded this and 
other similar doctrines which had been advanced 
in this debate, as subversive of all freedom and of 
the institutions of the conntry. He insisted that all 
classes of men had an imprescriptible right, above 
all government, to the freedom of speech and the 
right of petition. He repelled the imputation that 
these who were unfriendly to these resolutions were 
in any way unfriendly to the Union. 

Mr. M. proceeded to defend the right of all men 
to trial by jury, which right, he insisted, was ex- 
pressly guarantied by the Constitution. And ifthe 
right to trial by jury belongs to every citizen, on 
what pretext could a free State deny this right to 
any man within such State? Could the State deny 
iton pretext of color? Or could it be denied or 
refused on account of the oath of another man 
who might swear that any other man was his pro- 
perty?) He felt bound to declare his unqualified 
opposition, znd he would defend the rights of free- 
dom of opinion, freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press, to the latest 
breath he.might draw. No threats, no intimida- 
tion, should deter him from doing his duty in this 
respect. 

Mr. WALL followed, and questioned the 
right of the Senate to sit making creeds and draw- 
ing up abstract constitutional codes for the people. 
He thought the members of Congress were not 
sent here to invent creeds and weave abstractions, 
but to make laws; to legislate, not to make opi- 
nions. He would vote for the amendment, but 
against the resolutions. 

The Senate adjourned. 


MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


n Senate, Wednesday, January 3, 1838—The second 
resolution being under consideration, and Mr. 
Morris having moved to strike out the words 
** moral or religious ; on which he asked the 
yeas and nays— 

Mr. YOUNG said that he had risen to request 
the honerable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Calhoun) to insist npon the form of the resolution 
under consideration as it then was. Why, sir 
strike out the words political, moral, or religious, 
when it is known, or ought to be known, that this 
is the identical language employed by the aboli- 
tionists as the pretext for interfering with the do 
mestic relations of the South? Shall we not use” 
terms as forcible, and as expressive of the object 
we have in view, as have been used by them to 
propagate their mischievous doctrines, which have 
well nigh already arrayed one section of the Union 
against another? If I mistake not, Mr. President, 
this is also the language of the Vermont resolutions, 
of which we have had notice; and which are in- 
tended to be introduced here by one of the Senators 
from that State, (Mr. Swift,) but of which I would 
not now have spoken, had they not already found 





their way into the newspapers, and gone the rounds 
ofthe day. This, sir, is the very ground upon 
which the Abolitionists place the argument—that 
domestic slavery, in every form, is “ unbecoming a 
moral and religious people’—and upon this ground 
I desire to meet them. Yes, sir, the question, if 
we expect to effect any good purpose by these 
resolutions, should be met promptly and directly. 
Gentlemen tell us that the object, aim, and end of 
these memorials is abolition in the District of 
Columbia—nothing more. Is this the fact, Mr. 
President? On the contrary, do we not know, 
does not every Senator know, that this movement 
in the District, if successful, is intended to reach 
slavery in every part of the country, under what- 
ever form it may exist? Yes, sir, rest assured that 
the abolition of slavery here is but as a drop to 
the ocean in comparison to the great matter they 
have in hand, and which, sooner or later, they 
expect to see accomplished, regardless of the con- 
sequences. It is but the entering wedge to their 
grand scheme of universal emancipation and eleva- 
tion throughout the country. Mr. peenient, how 
can we mistake the object, if we look into the nu- 
merous abolition papers which are continually laid 
upon our tables, (from what quarter, or at whose 
expense, I know not,) and which are as constantly 
filled with the grossest misrepresentations and per- 
versions of the Southern character, as connected 
with the domestic institution of slavery, as it exists 
under the Constitution in that portion of the Con- 
federacy? Iread these papers, sir; | have con- 
sidered their purport, and cannot be mistaken in 
the opinion, that a general war (a moral and reli- 
gious one if you choose) upon domestic slavery, as 
it exists in the South and Southwestern States, is 
intended. I wish the gentlemen from the South, 
instead of throwing them into the fire, would read 
them also, and they will soon discover, if they are 
not already informed, the nature of this war, and 
the weapons to be employe d by one of the parties 
to the contest, the better to insure the victory. Yes, 
sir, the garb of religion is to be assumed, and under 
that specious pretext, the Constitution itseif is to 
be first rent, and then torn to pieces. Mr. Pre- 
sident, I reside in a non-slaveholding State ; the 
people of 
emancipation, and I am proud of its free institu- 
tions. But, sir, as much as we prefer freedom to 
slavery, the great mass of our inhabitants are as 
decidedly opposed to all interference with the do- 
mestic relations of the other States which differ 
with us in sentiment on this all-important subject. 
They regard slavery as it exists under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as not now a debatable 
question. That it is a right secured by that sacred 
instrument, which none can assail without doing 
violence to its provisions, and to one of the cardinal 
principles which induced a very large proportion 
of our citizens to enter into the political compact. 
But, sir, the State of Illinois has not left her sister 
States of the South to doubt and conjecture as to 
her position on this great questi. That State, 
by its Legislature, has, in the solemn form of 
resolutions, as far as she could consistently go 
without infringing the constitutional rights of her 
citizens, stamped its seal of disapprobation upon 
the doctrine of modern Abolitionism in all its 
forms. 

In assuming this position, therefore, upon this 
floor, I but assert, as is my duty here, the senti- 
ments of the great mass of my constituents, who, I 
assure you, are sound upon this subject. But, Mr. 
President, we are net without Abolitionists in Ili- 
nois. We have a few, sir; some of them I could 
mention (laying Abolitionism aside) are excellent, 
amiable men. Some are my personal friends, sir; 
and I must do them the justice to say that I believe 
they are conscientious on this subject. But, sir, 
they are deluded; their philanthropy has taken a 
false direction, and I tremble for the consequences. 
Mr. President, I once thought, and so expressed 
myself to some of my friends, that an able, well 
written report on the petitions presented here, show- 
ing the reasons, the whys and wherefores, against 
such an interference, (as in the case of the Sunday 
Mail question,) would quiet this disturbing topic. 
But recent events have changed that opinion. 
Do we not see whole States swept away by the 
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torrent, and others yielding to its influence? That 
man must be credulous indeed, who, with all the 
evidences before him at the present juncture, can 
be induced to believe that Abolitionism is to be 
thus easily quieted and put to rest. No, sir: the 
question of Union itself, with the most solemn 
appeals to patriotism and love of country, will not, 
nay, have already failed, utterly and entirely failed, 
to accomplish this most desirable object. Sir, the 
question has been propounded more than once, 
whether they (the Abolitionists) would continue to 
persevere in their views, if satisfied that their cer- 
tain tendency would lead to a dismemberment of 
the Union? And what has been the answer? It is 
this, sir: “ We have a religious duty to perform, and 
it is not for us to consider of consequences, or to 
calculate results. We leave these matters in the 
hands of Him who requires of us the perform- 
ance of this duty.” They, sir, regard slavery 
as a national evil—as a crying sin, affecting 
the whole land—as a moral and religious vil, 
in which they themselves are participators to 
a more or less extent, unless they make the proper 
efforts to expel it from the conntry. Yes, sir, net 
only from this little District, but from the whole 
country. This, Mr. President, is the ground upon 
which the cause of Abolition rests; ana how can it 
be said, with all these facts before us, that their 
object is confined simply to the abolition of slavery 
in this District? But, sir, it has been said that the 
right of petition is involved in this matter, and that 
many have signed these memorials, to assert this 
right, who are not Abolitionists, merely to assert 
the right of petition. It may be so in other States, 
not so in the State from whence I come. No, sir: 
we set down every one, without exception, as an 
Abolitionist, who signs: an abolition memorial. 
This is the touchstone by which they are desig- 
nated from others holding a different creed; and if 
there is one who has signed for the reason men- 
tioned, who is, in other respects, epposed to their 
doctrines, it has not come to my knowledge. No, 
sir: I fear that this is but one of the many pretexts 
that will be resorted to for the purpose of exciting 
sympathy to swell their ranks in future. I trust, 
sir, that the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Calhoun) will insist upon the resolution as it is, 
and that the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
(Mr. Morris,) to strike out the words ‘‘moral or 
religious,” may not prevail. Strike out the words 
in the resolution, as proposed sir, and it is muti- 
lated. [¢ would not meet the case fully as it is 
presented; and I repeat again, in conclusion, if 
you wish to accomplish any thing by these resolu- 
tions, it is not by useless and vain concessions, but 
by meeting the various questions necessarily in- 
volved in the discussion, promptly and directly. 

Mr. LUMPKIN rose and said— 

Mr. President: It is with extreme reluctance that 
I approaeh the subject now under consideration. 
That reluctance does not arise from a disposition 
to shrink from the discharge of the duties which 
devolveon me. But the delicacy and difficulty 
which is attached to this subject, arises from the 
fact, that it is not a legitimate subject for discus- 
sion in this Senate. By the constitutional compact 
of the Union, this subject, if discussed at all, must 
be left to the people and the States where slavery 
exists. 

In regard to the resolutions offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) I 
consider it my duty to remark, that I have careful- 
ly and considerately examined them, and am pre- 
pared to record my vote in their favor as original- 
ly submitted. Indeed, sir, 1 can but regret that we 
could not have a direct vote upon the resolutions 
in their original form, as I consider all the amend- 
ments which have been suggested, tending to muti- 
late and disfigure, and lessen whatever of utility 
the proposed resolutions embraced. 

From the vemarks which has fallen from the 
gentleman from Delaware, (Mr.§ Bayarp,) in 
which he considers the doctrines of nullification, in 
some obscure form, embraced in these resolutions, 
I feel myself called upon, at this stage of the dis- 
cussion, to state, that my friend (if I may so call 
him) from South Carolina, and myself, stood as 
antipodes in the days of excitement upon this 
doctrine in the South. I was no nullifier, sir, but 








opposed it with all my might and strength. I am 
still disposed to cling to the Union with that em- 
phatic sentiment in my heart, and on my lips: 
‘“* The Federal Union must be preserved.” But, sir, 
1 am greatly deceived if there will be any division 
amongst my constituents in regard to the resolu- 
tions now before the Senate. I believe that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the people of the 
South will approve of the principles laid down in 
these resolutions. Upon this subject, sir, the South 
is united, as the voice of one man. We have to 
contend with a common enemy. And, whatever 


may be our parly names, we are all State rights 
men. We go for a strict construction of the 
Constitution of the United States. We con- 


cede nothing to the Federal Government by 
implication. We respect the powers of the Fede- 
ral Government in its whole constitutional range; 
but that range is restricted and limited to its spe- 
cified powers, of war, peace, treaties, levying and 
collecting taxes, regulating commerce, and the cor- 
responding legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers. This, sir, is the great outline, in brief, of 
the Federal Constitution; and, sir, this Constitution 
was brought into existence by a spirit of amity, 
and that mutual deference and concession which 
the peculiarity of our situation as a people at that 
time demanded If each State had then con- 
tended for, and rigidly adhered to, its own pecu- 
liar habits and local prejudices and prepossessions, 
as the basis of a Government for all the rest, this 
Federal Union of States would never have been 
brought into existence. But no such surrender of 
opinion or power was required of the States. The 
reserved rights of the States secured to each the 
free and sovereign right to manage its own domes- 
tic affairs in its own way, rightfully liable to no mo- 
lestation or interruption from the rest. ‘The resolu- 
tions of the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Calhoun) having been brought to the consideration 
of the Senate, I should be highly gratified at seeing 
them receive the sanction of this honorable body; 
not that I believe they would put an effectual check 
to these deluded people, called fanatics, but it might 
serve as arallying point for the sane. If the wis- 
dom of owr friends, and the friends of the Union, 
in the non-slaveholding States, cannot devise the 
ways and means to stay the fury of these infuri- 
ated Abolitionists, we of the slaveholding States 
can only rely upon our own power within our own 
bounds. Whenever we find any of these disturb- 
ers of the peace within onr jurisdiction, we must 
execute our laws—punish them—and punish them 
in the most exemplary manner. They are our 
inveterate enemies; we ought to treat them as 
such. With them we have no union; with them 
we have no fellowship. As far as their numbers 
go, they have already severed the Union. We can 
no longer dwell together, or worship at the same 
temple. What these people have to say, write or 
publish, let them take care to keep outside of 
the great rate; that is, out of the limits of the slave- 
holding States. But-to our friends of the non- 
slaveholding States who understand our rights, and 
respect them, here and elsewhere, permit me to say, 
my confidence remains firm and unshaken in them. 
Our bonds of union shall not be broken so long as 
they adhere, as they now do, to a strict construction 
of our constitutional compact. 

Mr. President, I have already said more than I 
had intended upon this occasion, and sincerely 
hope that the further discussion of this subject may 
not again make it my duty to trespass further upon 
he time of the Senate. 





MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Fripay, January 5, 1838. 

The question being on Mr. ALLEN’s substitute 
for Mr. Smrru’s proviso to the third resolution, 
which substitute required that the resolution should 
not so be construed as in any way to impair the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
petition— 

The question was put on this substitute, and it 
was adopted by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bu- 
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chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Ala. Clay of Ky. Crit- 
tenden, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Preston, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of 
Conn. Southard, Strange, Walker, White, Wil- 
hams, Wright, Young—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clayton, Davis, 
Knight, McKean, Morris, Prentiss, Robbins, Rug- 
gles, Smith of Indiana, Swit, Tipton, Wall—J4. 

Mr. MORRIS offered as an amendment an addi- 
tion to,this resolution, declaring that the right of the 
people to speak, write, print and publish any thing 
whatever, whether or not it concerned the institu- 
tions, &ec. of another State, was indisputable; and 
that they were amenable only to the State in which 
they might be at the time. 

Mr. CALHLIOUN was understood to remark that 
this amendment was irrelevant, and offered by way 
of embarrassment. 

Mr. MORRIS. Sir, I call the gentleman to or- 
der. 

The Crain was understood to decide that Mr. 
CALnOUN Was in order. 

Mr. CALHOUN  preveeded. Mr. Atuen’s 
amendment, he said, covered the whole constitu- 
tional ground on thissubject; and Mr, C. had made 
up his mind to accept it on this ground, that it 
would tend to fortify the Senators of the North, in 
relation to their votes in favor of these resolutions. 
Mr. C. was willing so to fortify them; and he would 
agree to any amendment which would not impair 
the principles of the resolutions. 

Mr. MORRIS said he was not to be intimidated 
or driven from the course which he thought it his 
duty to pursue, by any allusion of an intention to 
embarrass this body or any other. Mr. M.as well 
as the Senator from South Carolina knew what he 
was about, and understood his own course; and he 
would be here free and unshackled, and exempt 
from all party restraints, as an American citizen 
ought to be, and would express freely and fully his 
opinion on every subject before this body. Sir, 
said Mr. M. am Tat liberty to say what was in- 
tended by the resolutions of the Senator? 

The Cuair said, to do so was out of order. 

Mr. M. said he would not then suppose that the 
resolutions themselves were intended for greater 
and more remote objects than those expressed; but 
it was legitimate to speak of the objects to which 
they must and would lead. In the arguments 
here on the liberty of speech, changes were con- 
tinually rung on the Union. Now it was a ques- 
tion whether the resolutions themselves had not a 
strong squinting to a dissolution of the Union. It 
was not for Mr. M. to say that they were intended 
to produce that effect, but they would be judged of; 
and whether or not they went to establish the doc- 
trine that the States were independent of each 
other, Mr. M. would not now fully discuss; but he 
believed they would operate to confirm that doc- 
trine. He hoped more fully to discuss this point 
before they should pass this body. 

If the resolutions themselves did not show that 
they were intended to operate against the liberty of 
speech and of the press, they would do so. Were 
not gentlemen already alarmed on this point, and 
had they not, therefore, adopted the proviso of his 
colleague? (Mr. Allen.) 

The question now was, whether the doctrines of 
Mr. M’s amendment were true. Was the right of 
a citizen indisputable to speak, write, print, pub- 
lish, on the Jaws and institutions of other States? 
I say it isso; it is the right of every citizen. If 
that right is put down by the laws of the country, | 
must submit to those laws, and I ask now that I 
may know what liberty they will leave me. I de- 
sire to know this by the vote on my amendment, 
and I hope that the question will not be evaded, 
that I may know how much I am to be abridged 
of these privileges. If I do not represent the senti- 
ments of the people, the correction is at hand; the 
Legislature of my State is now in session, and I 
even court the expression of their judgment upon 
me. 

Mr. M. said he was responsible alone to the 
State in which he lived for the abuse of this privi- 
lege, and not to this Government. ‘They would 
not attempt to pass another gag law, though the 
gag law, Mr. M. repeated, was a sheet of white 
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paper compared with these resoluuons. Why at- 
tempt thus to silence speech and the press without 
the passage of a law? Let the same thing be done 
by law, and then see whether the people had be- 
come so base as to permit these privileges to be 
taken from them. All the werld could give was 
less than chaff compared with the liberty of 
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amendment, which were ordered. 

r. HUBBARD remarked that he was not pre- 
pared to say that the adoption of these resolutions 
would have such a direct effect in tranquilizing che 
public mind as was anticipated. He would not 
say that any thing which could be done os e, or 
which could be done at the otherend of this api- 
tol, would change the course and conduct of an as- 
sociation whose avowed object was ‘‘ the entire 
abolition of very in the United State and 
whose avowed «octrine was “ that slaveholding is a 
heinous sin in the sight of God, and that the duty 
safety, and best interests of ail concerned, require 
its immediate abandonment, without expatriation;” 
whose lerndivnyg paper declares that the Abolitionists 
‘“are for uniun, but not with slavery.’ He would 
not presume to urge the passage of these resolu- 
tions on the ground that an immediate favorable 
effect will thereby be produced upon the master- 
spirits of the Abolition party. He could hot even 


hope for sucha consequence. H 
I l 
pecuniary influence and the moral 


embarked in the cause, to 
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aie beneficial effect upon the 

selves; but he most anxiously desired the passage 
of the resolutions, because, in Lis judgment, good 
would inevitably result from their aduption; and to 


yn. that the re- 
it and abstract traths 

\g any practical and remedial mea- 
sures. He looked upon the resolutions with pecu- 
Jiar favor from that very consideration. It was 
the general principles, the important abstractions, 
a) in the ch reoommended 
then themselves, 
and the them, could not 
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fail to produce a powerful influence in eventually 
correcting, and in maintaining correct, popular opi- 
nivn upon this agitating subject. The public mind 
will be directed to, and will attentively examine, 
itte fundamental truths contained these resolu- 
tions, and if * these political texts are founded on the 
Constitution—if they can be sustained by that 
solemn compact, the Magna Charta of Ame- 
rican liberty, then will public opinion be guid- 
ed and controlled by their benign influence; 
then will error yield to the force of truth, and pas- 
sion ke subdued by the power of reason. Believ- 
ing, as he most conscientious! y did, that these re- 
solutions were strictly compatible with the doc- 


trines of the Constitution, and believing that now 
was the fit, the eccepted time, to put forth these ab- 
stract truths, to enlighten the public mind, and to 
correct, and maintain correct, the public sentiment, 
he anxiously wished their adoption. He was weil 
aware, as he had before observed, that this battle 
was to be fought in the non-slaveholding States. 
He therefore desired to keep the resolutions clear 
of all objectionable matter; to have them assert 
plainly and distinctly the traths which the mover 
of the resolutions has so repeatedly declared it was 
his object to promulgate. And he, with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) deeply re- 
eretted that the Senator from Indiana had presented 
any proposition tending to embarrass the progress 
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of the original resolutions. The proposition of the 
Senator from Indiana had no necessary connection 
with the resolutions; and yet he was not disposed, 
here or elsewhere, to controvert the positions 
which he had asserted. No man here, friendly to 
the resolutions of the Senator from South Carolina, 
would deny the truth of those maxims selected 
from the Declarat on of American Independence, 


and embodied in the amendment which had been 
prop They were familiar to all, assented to 
!, andif the Senator from Indiana desired 


ne of the Senate upon his resolution, let him 
bring it forward as an independent proposition, 
and should have for it. 

He was as much in favor of the freedom of opi- 
nion and of speech, and of the liberty of the press 
and of the right of petition, as any man on this 
floor; and he would go as far as the Senator from 


his vote 


Indiana, or as any other Senator, to maintain invi- 
viate those rights. He was ready now, and at all 
mes, by its vote, to declare in the fullest manner 


t 
his faith in the abstractions contained in the reso- 


lution of the Senator from Indiana. He could not 
but regre also, that the Senator froin Ohio 
ad considered it necessary to bring forward his 


position: they all seemed to him to be out of 
He was aware that- the proposition of his 
tiend from Ohio (Mr. Allen) had been offered as 
an amendme nt to the resolution of the Senator from 
Indiana, would not have been presented 


to the Senate but as an independent proposition, 


and 


had not the Senator from Indiana urged upon 
the Senate his proposition for amendment. He 
regretted ‘the course. He was ready to meet 
the resolutions of the Senator from South 
Carolina, and to give a direct vote on each. 
They had veen sught forward as independent 


and as important propositions, and they ought to 


be met freely and fearlessly, and the vote of the 
Senate given unembarrassed by any extraneous 
maite But the course proposed by the Senator 


from Indiana, and by the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. 
Morris,) was not new. They were both, he pre- 
sumed, decidedly hostile to the measure, and this 
was a legitimate mode to defeat it. When the re- 
solutions which he had a few days since read to the 


Set 





Senate were pending before the New Hampshire 
Legis lature, a similar mode was then resorted to 
for t! oper of defeating the passage of those 
res uti ms. The propositions for amendment, if 


they did not come d rectly from 
from men openly and avowedly opposed to the ad- 
ministration of our State and General Govern- 
ments. When the New Hampshire resolutions to 
which I have referred were under consideration, 

“Mr. Eastman, of Conway, offered the follow- 
ing, aS ab amendment: 

“* Resolved, That error of opinion may be safely 
tolerated, so long as reason is left free to combat it. 

** Resolved, That the demand made by the slave- 
holding States upon the non-slaveholding States of 
this Union, for the latter ‘to adopt penal enactments 
for the purpose of suppressing any associations 
within their limits purporting to be, or having the 
ster of, Al olition societies,’ is an unwar- 
rantable interference with the constitutional rights 
of the citizet:s of said non-slaveholding States, and 
cannot, the.efore, be complied with. 


Abolitionists, came 


charac 


‘* Resolved, That any attempt to prevent free dis- 
cussion on the subject of slavery, by making use of 
legal process, or by means of violence, is not only 
an abuse and eontempt of law, but tyrannical and 
unjust; and ought, the refore, to be discountenanced 


and rebuked by every friend of our free institu- 
tions.” 
** Mr. Epwarps offered the following resolutions, 


to be added as an amendment: 


‘ Resolved, That the liberty of speech and the 
freedom of the press, rights secured by the Consti- 
tution to citizens of this State, cannot be abridged 
or restrained by penal enactments, on the request or 
demand of any other State, 


“* Resolved, That the claim of the Executive of 
a slaveholding State on the Executive of a non- 
slaveholding State, for the surrender of a free citi- 


zen to be removed to such slaveholding State for 
punishment under laws to which he is not amena- 
ble, for acts sanctioned by the laws of the State of 
which he is a citizen, is an unwarrantable interfe- 


rence with the rights of the free citizensof the non- 
slaveholding States.” 

Such were the amendments offered to the reso- 
lutions which he had read in his place a few days 
since, as having been adopted by the Legislature of 
his State. They were offered tv embarrass and to 
defeat the original resulutions. 

The fate of the proposed amendments is matter 
of history. The Legislature, by a very decided 
majority, passed the original resolutions; and yet 
every member was ready to declare his belief in 
most of the positions embraced in the amendments. 
Such was the course of proceeding there. ‘The 
propositions submitted by the Senator from In- 
diana, and by the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Morris,) 
had not then, his mind, even the merit of 
novelty to recommend them. Eut, as he had be- 
fore said, it was a legitimate mode of attack; but 
still he regretted that it had been resorted to. He 
was, for one, ready and desirous to give a direct 
vote on the resolutions of the Senator from South 
Carolina; and he would assure the Senator from 
Indiana that he would willingly give a vote in 
favor of his resolution, if introduce! as an inde- 
pendent measure. 

The Senator from Ohio expresses a deep solici- 
tude for the preservation of this liberty of opinion 
and of speech; for the freedom of the press, the 
freedom of publishing our opinions to the world, 
unrestrained by any influence. He agreed to all 
this; and he had yet to learn that any individual 
member of the Senate was disposed, in any way or 
in any manner, to infringe the liberty of speech, 
or the freedom of the press. Certain he was, that 
the Abolitionists themselves had no cause of com- 
plaint. ‘They had enjoyed, to their hearts’ content, 
the liberty of publishing to the world their opinions 
and their doctrines. He had that very morning 
seen a paper, two or three columns of which were 
occupied in giving the mere titles of the books and 
pamphlets on the subject of slavery and Abolition- 
ism, for sale at the office of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in New York. He had looked over the list; 
and to satisfy the honorable Senator from Ohio that 
there was no cause for his apprehension, that the 
liberty of the press was in no danger, he would, on 
this occasion, give the titles of some of the nume- 


rous publications: ‘*‘ Bound Volumes,” “ Anti- 
Slavery Manual,” ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Record,  Bp- 
peal,” ‘“‘ Archy Moore, the Slave, a spirited deli- 


neation of the state of society in the slave States,” 
“Biographical Skeiches,” ‘‘ Baurnes’s Picture of 
Slavery in the United States,” ‘Cabinet of Free- 
dom,” ‘“‘Channing on Slavery,” ‘Charles Ball, 
a story told by himself of a man who lived forty 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, 
as aslave under various masters,” ‘* Dissertation 
on Servitude,” *‘ Enemies of the Constitution Dis- 
covered,” ‘“‘ George Thompson in America,” ‘* God- 
win on Slaver ry,” “‘ Granville Sharpe,” ‘ Gustavus 
Vasa, written by himself,” ‘* The Life of a Native 
African, who was stolen out of his own land,” 
“ James Jackson, » « Letters on American Slavery, 
“ Memoir of Lemuel Haynes,” ‘‘ Memoir of Phil- 
lis Wheatley,” ‘“* Negro Pew,” “ An inquiry con- 
cerning the propriety of distinctions in the House 
of God, on account of color,” ‘‘ Practical Treatise 
on the Law of Slavery,” ‘* Slave’s Friend,” ‘Tes- 
timony of God against Slavery,” ‘‘ Pamphlets,” 
‘Appeal to the Christian women of the South,” 
“Appeal to the women of the nominally free 
States, by the Anti-Slavery Convention of Ameri- 
can women,” “ Bib'e against Slavery.” 

He would go no farther. He would, however, 
assure the Senate that he had read the titles of 
but a very small portion of the publications now 
for sale at the office of the American Anti-slavery 
Society in New York. He would venture to state 
that, within the great republic of letters, there 
could not be found so many publications upon any 
other one subject as upon this agitating subject of 
slavery. He had merely adverted to the fact to 
show to the honorable Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Morris) that there was no ground for his apprehen- 
sions: that the liberty of speech, and of the press, 
were in no jeopardy. 

He regretted to see any movement in the free 
States calculated to produce any agitation here up- 
on this subject. If the men and wemen who send 
their memorials to Congress asking for the aboli- 
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tion of slavery, could be persuaded to let this sub- 
ject alone; if they could realize that every move- 
ment of theirs was productive of evil, rather than 
of good, he could not but hope that this torrent of 
Abolitionism would soon be checked, and all this 
may possibly be accomplished by the adoption of 
the very resolutions now before the Senate. If the 
Abolitionists see, as they must see, that the Senate 
of the United States regard their efforts as unwar- 
rantable and as unjust, they will at least turn their 
thoughts homeward: they will at least ponder well 
the great abstract truths declared by the Senate, 
and upon which rests the ‘cundation of this Con 
federacy; and he could not doubt that, from the 
adoption of these resolutions, there was much to 
hope, and nething to fear. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana said when he offered 
the amendment he did not intend to take part in 
the debate; he intended merely to record his vote 
in silence, leaving other Senators to discuss the 
matter, if they thought proper. Nor should he now 
be driven from the course he had originally mark- 
ed out for himself, was it not for the remarks of 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun.) 
If that Senator had directed his arguments exclu- 
sively against the amendment, he (Mr. 8S.) would 
have left its defence in other hands; but it had 
pleased that Senater to make his remarks so per- 
sonal as to place him (Mr. S.) ina situation as 
the mover of the amendment, which required him 
to say something in its favor, and in reply to the 
remarks of the Senator. That Senator had thought 
proper to intimate that that he (Mr. S.) had moved 
the amendment for the purpose of defeating the 
resolutions by indirection. He would say to the 
Senator that he had wholly mistaken the charac- 
ter of the rnover of the amendment. 7He could 
assure the Senator that he would never resort to 
indirection to defeat any measure. The Senator 
would always find him ready and willing to meet 
any propostion that might be presented directly. 
He feared no other responsibility than that which 
he was to meet in his State, in the discharge of 
his public duties; and even there he had no _hesita- 
tion in believing that in this instance he was repre- 
senting the wishes of an overwhelming majority of 
the People. The Senator had objected to the 
amendment on the ground that it was a collection 
of mere abstractions. Sir, can the Senator be 
serious?) What are his whole resolutions but ab- 
stractions? Have there been any petitions or me- 
morials referred on the subjects embraced in the 
resolutions? Were the resolutions reported by a 
committee? Was it intendeded by the mover to 
engratt any legislative enactment upon them? No, 
sir; they are the mere abstract effusions of the mind 
of the gentleman himself; and yet the Senator ob- 
jects tothe amendment because it expresses ‘ab- 
stract opinions. Sir, if the Senator gives us one- 
sided abstractions, can he object to be met by ab- 
stractions on the other side? If abstractions are 
to be resolved here, let us have the whole of them; 
let us not affirm a part of a creed, and not the 
whole. 


Mr. S. said he was opposed to the whole matter; 
he could see no good thatcould possibly grow out 
of these resolutions, and they may do mueh harm. 
He was willing to leave the Constitution and its 
exposition with the people; it was plain enough for 
him, and he would say to the mover of these reso- 
lutions, thatif that instrument did not give the ne- 
cessary security to the domestic institutions of the 
States, no resolves of this body as to the extent of 
the powers conferred by it could do it. The com- 
ments of the Senate on the powers conferred could 
neither enlarge nor abridge those powers. He 
had felt opposed from the outset of these resvlu- 
tions, on the ground, in the first place, that they 
were mere abstractions; and, in the second place, 
that they denied, as he believed, the fundamental 
principles, and acknowledged political truths, of 
this Government. The Senator from South Caro- 
Jina, in answer to some remarks of the Senator 
from Ohio, (Mr. Morris,) had stated that he did not 
intend to abridge the freedom of speech or of the 
press by the resolutions, and that Senator,a few 
minutes ago, stated that he admitted the truth of 
the principles contained in the amendment he (Mr. 


S.) had offered; if he was mistaken in the admis- 
sions of the Senator, he would correct him. 

{[Mr. Catuoun sald he had neither denied nor 
admitted their truth.] 

Then, said Mr. S. it is important that the Senate 
should either deny or admit them. The Senator 
says that the amendment is intended to overthrow 
his resolutions by indirection. Does not the Sena- 
tor see that he admits away his whole case, that 
his argument proves too much? For, if the amend- 
ment be true, and if the principles contained in it 
are orthodox, and if, as the Senator admits, they 
are antagonistical to his resolutions, it follows of 
course that the resolutions cannot be correct in 
principle. If the two, the amendment and the re- 
solutions, cannot stand together, which must fall? 
The Senator jusily claims for himself the honor of 
being the author of the resolutions; he (Mr. 8.) 
laid no claim to so distinguished an honor in rela- 
tion to theamendment. It was true he had thrown 
it together, and presented it to the Senate, but it 
emanated from greater and wiser heads than his. 
The first part of the amendment was copied from 
the Declaration of Independence. Is it possible, 
at this day, that the memorable end glorious decla- 
ration of those depirted statesmen and heroes, 
which stimulated the people of the infant colo- 
nies to deeds of glory and renown, and which 
has been thought worthy to form a part of the 
Constitution of the Several States, is to be set aside 
by the Senate of the United States, to give place to 
the new-fangled doctrines of the Senator from 
South Carolina? The next provision of the amend- 
ment was copied from the first section of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. The 
principles contained in it were considered so im- 
portant that it was thought necessary to incorporate 
it in the Constitution by an amendment, as it was 
omitted in the original. Are these principles also 
to be set aside, denied, repudiated, abrogated, and 
contemned by this Senate, because, forsooth, they 
are antagonistical to the resolutions of the Senator 
from South Carolina? These, with the next pro- 
vision in the amendment which was copied from 
Mr. Jefferson’s inaugural address, are altogether 
worthy of the high source from which they ema- 
nated; they are just such principles as freemen 
must cherish. They recognise the doctrines for 
which the patriots and sages of the Revolution 
contended in that glorious struggle. The equality 
of man, the freedom of the press and of speech, the 
right to assemble together in a peaceable manner 
to consult on their common goed, and to petition 
the Government for redress of grievances, tolerating 
error of opinion, but leaving reason free to combat 
it—“‘error of opinion may be tolerated, while rea- 
son is left free to combat it.” Yes, sir, error of 
opinion is not, in this country, to be met or put 
down by the resolutions and opinions of this body 
alone, unless our acts are seconded by public opi- 
nion. These very resolutions may be, and he 
honestly believed they were, fonnded in error of 
opinion; but even they may be tolerated, while rea- 
son is left free to combat them. Sir, these decla- 
rations of the sage of Monticello should have a 
resting place, and should be nourished in the hearts 
of his countrymen. Yes, sir, combat error of opi- 
nion by reason, not by gag laws, not by mobs, not 
by inquisitions, not by establishing censorships over 
the press, not by abridging the freedom of speech, 
but by reason, holding the parties responsible for 
the abuse of all these privileges, or rather 1 ights, to 
the party aggrieved; and then the question, what are 
and what are not errors of opinion, must be left to the 
final arbiters—the people, where they must be left 
in every country where liberty dwells. The last 
clause of his amendment was the celebrated say- 
ing, he believed it was a toast on a public occasion, 
of ex-President Jackson, ‘‘the Union, it must be 
preserved.” He (Mr. 8.) had called this a political 
truth in the amendment. Was he mistaken in the 
character he had given it? He believed not. He 
was satisfied that it was not only a political truth, 
but it was a truth that met the hearty approbation 
of every sane mind in the nation; and, while the 
Senator from South Carolina is pressing his resolu- 
tions—in almost every one of which a reference is 
made, in some shape or other, to the possibility of 
weakening or destroying the Union—is it not pro- 

















per, nay, more, is it not demanded, of this body to 
reaffirm that most vital political truth, “ the Union 
must be preserved?” Yes, sir, if we resolve any 
abstractions, how can we do less than to point our 
countrymen to these truths, and to say to them, in 
the name of our country, Libertyand Union are one 
aiid inseparable, now and for ever. Why do Senators 
object to its adoption? Why not let the whole go 
to the people together? Are gentlemen afraid to 
trust them? If our opinions on these abstract ques- 
tions are worth any thing to the people, let us give 
them the whole of this matier. H{e, for one, was 
not afraid to trust them. If they decide errone- 
ously, either for or against us, !ct it be remembered 
that “error of opinion may be tolerated, whilst 
reason is left free to combat it.” If it shall be con- 
teuded by the Senator that he has been misunder- 
stood, that he does not admit that the principles of 
the amendment are opposed to the doctrines of the 
resolutians, and contends that they can both stand 
together, then the amendment is perfectly harmless, 
and should form a part of the resolutions. He 
was, however, grossly mistaken, or these resolu- 
lions were not exactly what they seemed to be. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard) had 
in part torn the mask from the first one; he had 
clearly shown that it embodied the principles of 
nullification as they are understood in the State 
Trom which the mover came. He (Mr. S.) entire- 
ly concurred in that opinion. But that was not the 
only principle involved in the resolutions to which 
he objected. In his mind it was clear that they 
strike at the freedom of speech and of the press, 
and the right of the people to assemble peaceably 
to consult their common good, and to petition their 
Government for redress of grievances. It will be 
seen by Senators that they deny the right of the 
States to “‘intermeddle” with the domestic institu- 
tions of the other States. Now, sir, what does the 
word ‘‘intermeddle,” as it is here used, mean? 
Does it merely mean that the people of the free 
States have no right to go into the slave-holding 
States-and excite an insurrection, or otherwise in- 
terfere with that domestic institution? If so, it had 
his most hearty approbation. But if the meaning 
was, as he believed it to be, that to speak, write, 
print, or petition, in the free or non-slaveholding 
States, on any subject connected with slavery, is 
“intermeddiing’? with that instituticn, then he put it 
to gentlemen to saw whether the constitutional, 
fundamental, and political truths contained in his 
amendment were not directly controverted by the 
resolutions. 

Sir, these resolutions contain all the principles of 
the alien and sedition laws, known as the gag laws 
of the elder Adams, in a much more odious form. 
The pretext for the enactment of those laws, his- 
tory tel!s use, for his age prevented him knowing 
any thing personally of the matter, was, that the 
Government and its officers had been maliciously 
and wantonly assailed in meetings, in speeches, 
through the press, by caricatures and otherwise; 
that the people were instigated and moved by fo- 
reign emissaries hostile to our Government; that it 
was calculated to bring the Government and its of- 
ficers into disrepute with the people, and weaken, 
if not eventually destroy, the Union. The facts 
seemed to have been admitted by all. Well, sir, 
what was the panacea of that day which the party 
in power administered as a remedy for this alarm- 
ing disease of the people? The alien and sedition 
laws. And what was the effect of these laws on the 
public mind? Why, sir, although they only pun- 
ished the offence where it was false and malicious, 
and allowed the defendant on trial to give in evi- 
dence the truth of the charge, yet the people became 
alarmed for their liberty. The great fundamental 
and constitutional principles of our Government 
were invaded. The freedom of speech, the free- 
dom of the press, and the right of petition, were all 
involved in the principle; and so odious did these 
laws become, that they were greatly instrumental 
in putting down the Administration of the elder 
Adams, and in elevating Mr. Jefferson to the Pre- 
sidential chair. 

What was the ground, Mr. President, occupied 
by the Jeffersonian party of thatday? It was the 
very same which has been so frequently quoted, 
and which Mr. Jefferson perpetuated by incor- 
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gag laws. Ifthe freedom of speech is tolerate 1, af 
the freedom of the pre is not abridged, if the 
right of petition is not silenced in the non-slave- 
holding States, if the people in these Stat pe al 
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Within the Centuciations ¢ it ! Lions, on 
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arraying one people against at : would 
not the same pretext not only abridge but actually 
silence e the press olf h nation? LL. ( t yon 
leading partly pre every where: do they not pub- 
lish daily inflammatory, and, not unfrequently 
false matier, calculated to array the people against 
each other, and, in the language of these resolu- 
tions, to weaken the Union? And yet who is pre- 


pared to establish a ¢ orship over the press? Ile 
would not say who, but he would say, that, in h 

opimion, the resolutions under consideration assert 
the principle in terms not to be misunderstood 
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trines of the Republic. Secondly, because the 
principle contained in the amendment were 
such as he loved to recur to and cherish. Re- 


to ascertain whethe 
still left standing amidst 
the revolution of parties, or whether they had been 
erased by the political tornado that has swept over 
the land; whether he had read the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the history of his coun in vain; 
whether tho and fundawental princei- 
ples have become too old fashioned for the 


cause he had some anxiety 
the ancient landmarks were 
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and whether he had to study a new political creed 
before he could discharge his duty to his State and 
the nation here... These were some of the reason 


he hoped they would be considered a suflicient an- 


swer to the inquiry. Senators fay le to the re- 
solutions have been pleased to express their regret 
that the amendment has been offered. ‘To those 


gentlemen he had only to say that he regretted the 


introd 


rection of the resolutions as honestly as they 
regretted the introduction of the 
would, therefore, with the consent of the Senator 
set off his against their Ife had heard 
with surprise the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
(Norvell) the moment his amendment had been of- 
fered, inquire of the Chair whether a 
postpone it indefinitely would be in order. ‘I 
zeal of that Senator is rather unaccountable. He 
had, to be sure, been walking in the footsteps of 
the mover of the resolutions on this subject; but 
he (Mr. S ) suppesed that the courtesy that had 
been extended to him on the introduction of his 
minialure rr tions would have advised him of 
what was duc to others, even if he w iS Oppo: ed to 
their measures. 

Mr. 8S. said that he had no other fcelings than 
those of personal kindness for that Senator, but 
that it struck him as unkind and uncourteous in the 
Senator to take the course he did. He (Mr. 8S.) 
did not object to any want of order in the inquiry, 
but of that courtesy which due on such occa- 
sions. He had voted for the printing of the resolu- 
tiens of that Senator, and yet a motion to indefi- 
nitely postpone them would also have been in order. 
The Senator does not know whether his resolutions 
come up to the enlarged views of him, (Mr. 8.) 
To this he would only say, that he really could not 
say whether they did or did not, as he had never 
read them. He had heard them at the Clerk’s 
ble until he had become satisfied that they were 
a mere miniature reflection of the great light 
emanating from the resolutions of the Senator from 
South Carolina. The Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Allen) expresses himself opposed to the amend- 
ment, and says he greatly prefers the amendment 
that he offered. This is very natural; it is to be 
expected. Nature herself prompts all animals to 
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preference to the progeny of others, and he cer- 
tainly had no di find fault with this 
manifestation of that Senator’s regard for the laws 
of Nature; but really the objections of that Senator 
were rather unexpected. He says the amendment 
to which the amendment of that Senator is offered, 
is, as a lawyer would 
other words, 


position to 


ay, de hors the record, or, in 
not connected with the subject-matte! 
Why, sir, does not the Senator 
amendment was drawn after 
the amendment offered by hin? (Mr.S.) Ifone ts out 
of the record, is not the other?) The Senator has not 
amendment. The 
ays we mightas well resolve that the Koran 
is notthe evidence of the Christian’s faith as to adopt 
the amendment offered by him, (Mr.8.) To this, he 
the doctrines of the De- 
Independence, the doctrines of the 
Constitution of the United States, of the Jefferso- 
nian party of that day, of those great political, 
fundamental, and constitutional truths contained 
bear the same relation to the 
by that Senator, that the Koran 
Christian religion, then the Senator was 
correct in the conclusion to which he had come, 
but not otherwise. He would leave the Senator to 
decide the matter for himself. 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hub- 
bard) has been pleased to say that the amendment 
had not the merit of novelty in it, and that it was 
intended to embarrass the passage of these resolu- 
tions. "he latter charge, in its offensive sense, he 
had so fully answered before, that he would merely 
say to that Senator now, that he could scarcely 
claim for the charge the merit of originality, as it 
had been made by the Senator from South Caroli- 
na, (Mr. Calhoun,) and, after having been met by 
him, (Mr. 8.) and refuted, it was honorably aban- 
doned by that Senator. If, however, the Senator 
from New Elampshire wishes to be understood in 
a sense not offensive, he (Mr. 8.) would say, that 
truth will always embarrass its opposers, and in 
that sense the amenddment was introduced to 
embarrass the passage of the resolutions. The 
Senator says that the amendment has not the merit 
of novelty; and he has read from a paper from 
the granite State to show that during the progress 
of the resolutions of that similar amend- 
were offered. Well, sir, admit the fact, and 
what does it ) Why, sir, merely that those 
great fundamental principles are cherished yet, 
even in Niw Hampshire, by a poriton of the people. 
But, sir, does the Senator claim for himself any 
credit for discovering that which he (Mr. 8.) had 
avowed from the outset, that his amendment did 
not contain novelties, that the doctrines were prima- 
ry, fundamental, constitutional, and vital political 
truths? Sir, has novelty any special merit in the 
eyes of that Senator? If so, the Senator from 
South Carolina has prepared a feast for him, and 
he is welcome to enjoy it. 

But, sir, there is another avowed principle in 
these resolutions that most net be passed in Silence. 
{tf assumes that it may become necessary for this 
nation to attach territory (Texas) to the Union, for 
the purpose of protecting and extending the domestic 
institutions (slavery) of the South. This is asolemn 
and one which he hoped would be 
promptly met and as promptly decided. He would 
net now anticipate the arguments upon it, but he 
begged to be excused for saying that it was a most 
odious principle to him, and sufficient, in his mind, 
to alarm the friends of freedom every where. He 
would take this eccasion, however, to say, that he 
had no connection whatever with the Abolitionists, 
nor did he even know any of them; he believed 
them, so far as he could learn, to be a highly re- 
spectable portion of our fellow-cilizens, yet enter- 
taining, as he honestly believed, mistaken views 
of this great question. They certainly could not 
be apprized of the fact, that the very course they 
had marked out for themselves, and which they 
were pursuing, if reports speak truth, on that sub- 
ject, was the worst possible course to attain the 
object they have in view, if it be merely, as he 
supposed it was, to induce the master to liberate 
his slave. Sir, does not this people see that the 
consequences which have already grown out of 
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their course have been so far from producing the 
happy results which they had promised themselves 
to witness from their exertions, that excitement, 
mobs, and death have followed in their train? Do 
they not see that the master, instead of loosing his 
hold on the slave, has taken a firmer grasp? Do 
they not see that this question may rock the Re- 
public to the centre? Do they not know that 
should they be instrumental in exciting the slave 
to deeds of desperation, they wou!d be morally 
accountable for the act? Do they not know that 
the Constitution itself was founded upon a com- 
promise ; that the slaveholding States were a party 
to that compromise ; and that neither this Govern- 
ment, nor any of the non-slaveholding States, has 
any thing to do with the institution of slavery in 
these States, but that it is a matter exclusively for 
their own regulation, and any interference with it 
by non-slaveholding ‘States can produce no good, 
and may do great harm, and is, therefore, unwise 
and impolitic, to say the least of it? He could only 
give his opinion; he could not control this matter. 
He would say to the citizens of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, hands off; leave this matter as the Con- 
stitution left it; preserve the harmony of this peo- 
ple; and stand by the Union as it is. If our insti- 
tutions are more to our liking than are those of 
these States, let us rest contented with our situa- 
tion, and not, by any act of ours, aggravate the dif- 
ficulties of our brethren of the South, where we 
can do no good, and may do much harm. Sir, 
(said Mr. 8.) while he openly avowed the convic- 
tions of his mind on this important subject, he felt 
it due to the occasion and the South to say, that 
while he would extend to them the full force of 
their constitutional guaranties, in the protection of 
their domestic institutions as they now are, he wished 
the Senators specially representing that interest to 
understand, distinctly, that he would cavil on the 
ninth part of a hair, om any question going to ex- 
tcnd the principles or boundary of slavery one inch; 
and he would submit it to the calm and solemn 
cousideration of those Senators, whether the South 
was not greatly instrumental in exciting and aggra- 
vating this matter. Why not rest contented with 
their constitutional security?) Why come into this 
body asking to extend the territory and principles 
of slavery, when they well know that of all the 
subjects under the heavens there is none so well 
calculated to excite and arouse the feelings of the 
non-slaveholding States?) Whether it be fanaticism 
or not, the facts are the same. Why resort to un- 
usual, summary, and unconstitutional trials, con- 
victions, and executions of those who may be even 
guilty of opposing the institation of slavery? Do 
they not see that while the course of the Abolition- 
ists inflames the South, their course is calculated to 
inflame the North, and to even make Abolitionists of 
thoSe who would not otherwise take any part in 
the matter? Do they not see that this fire can ne- 


ver be extinguished while fuel is continually 
added to it?) Would it not be well—nay, more, 


as they regard the Union, as they regard the peace 
and harmony of this people, are the parties, as 
much as lies within their power, not required—to 
withdraw the fuel and extinguish the flame? He 
was well apprized that neither the Abolitionists nor 
slaveholders may thank him for his advice in this 
matter. He knew his inability to reach the feelings 
or instruct the judgment of either. Hestood here not 
the advocate of a particular sect or section of this 
great Republic, on this question, but as the advo- 
cate of the perpetuity of the Union, of the freedom 
of speech and of the press, of the equality of man, 
of the right of petition, of those constitutional, fun- 
damental, and political truths, contained in his 
amendment, which were erected as_ the Jandmarks 
of this great Republic, by our ancestors, and conse- 
crated with their blood, and he felt satisfied to point 
his countrymen to them as altogether worthy of 
their confidence and regard. 

Mr. HUBBARD explained, and was understood 
to say, that he did not intend to charge the doc- 
trines of Jefferson and Andrew Jackson (as con- 
tained in Mr. Smith’s amendment) with wanting 
the merit of novelty. 

Mr. BENTON thought the whole subject had 
better be referred to a select committee, with in- 
structions to report at some future day ; premising, 
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at the same time, that the committee should be 
chosen chiefly of Senators from the North, where, 
to his view of the question, the brunt of the action 
would necessarily have to be fought. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he hoped the motion 
would not sueceed. Much progress had already 
been made in the discussion. The first two and 
leading resolutions, which went to the character of 
our political system, had already been voted on, 
and, if he might judge from indications on all sides, 
the discussion on the third had nearly terminated. 
The three succeeding were in fact deductions from 
the others, on which he trusted there would not, 
alter what has been said, be much diversity of 
opinion. 

Should the motion prevail, he would consider 
it buta mode of getting cle ar of the resolutions. He 
had offered them as the antagonist of the Vermont 
resolutions, and to ascertain whe ther, in the opinion 
of the Senate, there was any constitutional ground 
adequate to resist the assaults on our rights and 
property, on which the slaveholding States could 
stand. The discussion had clearly shown that 
there was none other. On the right of rejecting 
abolition petitions, although, in his opinion, one of 
the clearest that can be imagined, we of the South 
were, unfortunately for the peace of the country, 
in aminority. So, also, on the question of the 
constitutional right of abolishing slavery in this 
District and the Territories, and also on every 
other particular question which has been attempted 
to be raised on constitutional grounds, as a barrier 
to our rights and security. What remains, then, 
short of taking our protection into our own hands, 
but to find some barrier in the general character 
and structure of our political system? and where 
can we find that but in the view of the Constitution, 
which considers it as a compact between sovereign 
and independent Siates, formed for their mutual pros- 
perity andsecurity? If we required proof that these 
resolutions assumed the only constitutional ground 
which could give peace and quiet to the country, 
and security to the South and West, it would be 
found in this debate. He had challenged, again 
and again, these who took a different view of our 
system, to oom out where protection could be 
found in the Constitution according to their concep- 
tion of that instrument. None had been, or even 
attempted to be, shown. It would, then, be in 
vain to refer the resolutions, to discover some new 
principle in the Cons'itution calculated to eflect the 
object for which they were introduced. Nor would 
it be more useful to refer them, to modify the 
language or the details. They were abstract reso- 
lutions, involving little or no details, and he had 
again and again avowed his readiness to make the 
language acceptable to all, as far as it could be, 
without sacrificing the principles on which they 
rest; of which he had given already abundant 
proof, and was prepared to give additional. But 
the Senate must remember that the difficulty here- 
tofore encountered did not originate so much in 
any objection to the principles of his resoluticns, 
nor to the details, or any peculiar expresssion, as 
the desire to engraft additional matter entirely fo- 
reign to their nature or object, and the consequence 
of “whic h would be to obstruct their passage, or to 
neutralize their effects if they should pass. This 
difficulty could not be avoided; and a reference, so 
far from diminishing, would but tend to increase it. 

Thus thinking, he was constrained to conclude 
that a reference would be fatal to the resolutions, 
be the object of the mover what it might; and, with 
this impression, should the motion succeed, he would 
leave them to their fate; and, like the mover, he 
would decline acting on the committee should he 
be appointed a member. 

In assuming State rights grounds as the basis of 
his resolutions, and calling a rally at this solemn 
and dangerous juncture of that great, though in a 
measure dormant, party, which has ever professed 
the State rights creed, he did not intend to imply 
that gentlemen opposite to him, or the party to 
which they belong, were Abolitionists, or disposed 
to countenance their creed. On the contrary, he 
believed that the great mass of the party was 
sound, and adverse to the dangerous projects of the 
fanatics; but candor compelled him to declare that 
he could not look to them in this hour of danger, 
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We had their gout wishes, it is true. They 
were even willing to vote it inexpedient and dan- 
gerous to agitate the subject; but when we touched 
the Constitution, and asked them what barrier, 
cording their conception, that instrument con- 
tains against their incendiary and mad _ projects, 
they are silent. Their ps only ad 
mits of none, but, action that 
dangerous spirit of threatens 
to subvert our institutions. would repeat 
here, what he had so This 
spirit originafed in that zeal, which 
made one man believe that he responsible fo 
the sins of others, and which, two centuries ago, 
the victim that it could not convert, 
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fanaticism 


oft nN 


blind fanatical 


fell 


tied 
to the stake. 
After lying long dormant, it is now resuscitated in 
another form, with no abatement of its blind fury 
or thirst for blood. ‘The same responsibility which 
the orthodox of former times felt for the sins of his 
heretic neighbor, which led him to the fagot and 
the stake, the Abolitionist now feels the new 
species of heresy which their imagination has con- 
jured up in the Southern and Western 
extirpate which, he is ready to drench the whole 
South in blood. It is this responsibility for what 
they deem our sing, which has roused this fell spi- 


foi 


‘ States, iO 
} 
ne 


rit into action ; and their conception of their respen- 
sibility originates in that mistaken conception ot 
our system, which regards it, net as it really is—a 
union of States for the mutual good and security 
of each, but a great and consolidated community, 
in which the States bear the came . lation to the 
whole as counties ‘to to States ; and, of course, in 
which the whole is responsible for all the parts. 
This is no new opinen with him. He long since 


foresaw, before this spirit was roused into action, 


that this false ae langerous view of the Constitu 
tion would, one day or another, lead to the state of 
things in which we now find ourselves, and so told 
the Senator from Massachusctis, (Mr. Webster.) 


when he advocated his eonsolidation doctrines in 
the discussion on the force bill, in 1833, that such 
would be the con -— a as he must remember. 


Thus thinking, the gentleman opposite must ex- 
cuse him, if he could not, in the hour of dange) 
look to them. fle thanked them for their ¢ 
feelings, and he accepted their avowal of 
tion to Abolition with all sincerity; but he wanted 
something more substantial; something that would 
not pass away with the present Incumbents; some 
constitutional barrier and guaranty; and for these 
he was constrained to look to ducue who professed 
the opposite political creed. How little 
we can place those who take the 
Constitution they do, this debate has furnished am- 
ple proof. The Senator from Indiana has been 
among the most forward to disavow Abolition sen- 
timents, and to express his good wishes 7 us and 
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oppos:- 
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on view of the 


our institutions, of the sincerity of which he (Mr. 
C.) had no reason to distrust; and yet, while he 
makes these avowals, he moves ame idments to 


these resolutions, which are intended to exl 
streneth of our cause, in the very 
perverted creed of the Aboliti nists, and in which, 
if he had succeeded, he woul e 
have neutralized all the 
lutions, but would 
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in fact, not onl 
of the res 
a triumph and a 


mtended effect 


have given 


new impulse to those whose objects he denounces, 
and to whom he pr ifesses to be so much oppose d. 
With this proof before him cf the effects of his 


creed, that Senator, 
must excuse him if he 
who profess opposite 
conflict. 

I fear (sa 


and the with whom he acts 
turns from them to those 
doctrines, as allies in this great 


id Mr. 


} + < 
.) that the Senate na 


vated its view sufficiently to comprehend ex 
tent and magnitude of the existing danger. J 
perhaps his misfortane to look Oo m 

future, and to mo. rainst dane aut too great a 
distance, which had involved him in many diffi- 
culties, and exposed him often to the imputation 
of unworthy motive: Thus he had long foreseen 


the immense ian revenue which a false 
tem of legislation must pour inte the Treasury, 
and the fatal conseq 1ences to the morals and in- 
stitutions of the country which must follow. When 
nothing else could arrest it, he threw himself, 
with his State, into the breach, to arrest dangers 
which could not otherwise be arrested; whether 


Sys- 
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Senate. 
wisely or not, he left posterity to judge, Henow 
saw with equal clearness, as clear as the noonday 





sun, the fatal consequences which must follow, if 


the present disease be not timely arrested. He 
would repeat again what he had so often said on 
this floor. This was the only question of suffi- 
cient magnitude and potency to ,‘divide this 


Union, and divide it it would, or drench the coun- 
try in blood, if notarrested. He knew now much the 
sentiment he had uttered would be misconstrued 
and misrepresented. ‘There were those who saw 
no danger to the Union in the violation of all its 
fundamental principles, but who were full of ap- 
prehension when danger was foretold or resisted, 
and who held not the authors of the danger, but 
those who forewarned or op posed it, responsible 
for consequences. But the ery of disunion by the 
weak or designing has no terror for him. If his 
attachment to the Union was less, he might tamper 
with the deep disease which now afflicts the body 
politic, and keep silent till the patient was ready 
to sink under its mortal blows. It isa cheap, and, 


he must say, but too certain a mode of acquir- 
ing the character of devoted attachment to the 
Union. But seeing the danger, as he did, he 
would be a traiter to the Unton, and those he 
repre sented to keep sifence The assaults 
daily made on the institutions of nearly one- 
half of the States of this Union by the other—insti- 


tutions interwoven from the beginnine with their 
political and social existence, and which cannot be 
other than, without their inevitable destruction, 
will and must, if continued, make two people of one, 
by destroying every sympathy between the two 
@real sect obliterating from their hearts the 
1 of their common danger and glory, and 
implanting in their 


1OnS, 


recollection 


place a mutual hatred, more 
deadly than ever existed between two neighboring 
people since the commencement of the human 
race He feared not the cirenlation of the thon- 
ands of incendiary and slanderous ibhications 
which were daily issued from an organized and 
powerful press among those intended to be vilified. 
They cannot penetrate our section; that was not 
the danger; itlay ina diflerent direction. Theit 
circulation in the non-slaveholding States was what 


I. It was 


was to be dreade infusing a deadly poison 
ing generation, implanting 
of hatred, the most deadly hatred, 
affection and love, for one-half of this 
Union, to be returned on their part with equal de- 
testation. The fatal, the immutable consequences, 
if not arrested, and that without delay, were such 
as he had presented. : 

The first and desirable object is to arrest it in the 
non-slavcholding States; to meet the disease where 
it originated,‘and where it exists; and the first step 
to this is to find some common constitutional 
ground on which a rally, with that object, can be 
made. ‘These resolutions present the ground, and 
the only one, on which it can be made. The only 
remedy is in the State rights doctrines; and, if 
those who profess them in slaveholding ‘States do 
not rally on them, as their political creed, and or- 
eanize as a party against the fanatics, in order to 

them down, the South and West will be com- 

the remedy into their hands. 

stand justified in the sight of God 

and what, in that event, will follow, no 
mortal can anticipate. 
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belonging to a trading vessel from the State 
Maine. The Governor of Georgia demanded 

surrender of the fugitive criminals, (for such they 
are, be their motive what it may,) under the Con- 
stitution, from the Governor of Maine. It was 
not complied with. The Governor of Georgia 
brought the subject before the Legislature. They 
have, ashe understeod, acted on it,'and unanimous- 
ly passed resolutions on the subject, and, among 
others, one, if the surrender of the fugitives be not 
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made, after another and more solemn demand, pro- 
viding for the convening of the People of Georgia, 
in their high sovereign capacity, asa member of 
the Union, to take the subject into their considera- 
tion. Al! who know that State, know that when 
she moves she intends no idle menace. 

With these views and facts, I leave it now to the 
Senate to decide whether the time has not arrived 
when they ought to say what attitude they ought to 
assume in relation to this, the most momentous 
and dangerous question that has ever agitated this 
Union. As to himself, he has done his duty. He 
has raised his warning voice, regardless of the un- 
worthy imputaticns to which he knows he exposes 
himself. He has presented the result of his most 
mature and deliberate reflection, in order, if possi- 
ble, to prevent the conflict between the two great 
sections, which any one capable of reflection must 
see is approaching, and must take place, if not 
arrested. He has done his duty. Let what may 
come, he wishes to free himself from all responsi- 
bility in the eyes of the country and the world, and 
of the present and future generations. He was 


not sanguine, he must savy, of the success of the 
measure, even if it should be adopted. He had 
presented il as the m rely to do good, and in the 
desire to do any tuing that promised in the least to 
avert the approaching catastrophe, which ae was 


most anxious to avoir Should the motion prevail, 
he would take no further control or responsibility, 
which would then, of course, rest on those who 
may take the resolutions into their own hands. 

Mr. NORVELL said, that it had not been his 
habit to introduce personalities into this Hall It 
was not a body in which it was proper to indulge 
in such feelings. When, yesterday, he had pro- 
pounded to the Chair the question, whether it 
would be in order to move the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the amendment, submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana, (Mr. Smith,) he considered himself 
to be pursuing a perfectly parliamentary course. 
The Senator was undoubtedly in order when he 
offered the amendment; and he was equally in or- 
der in propounding the inquiry, which he had put to 
the Chair: there was no discourtesy in ii. He had 
considered the amendment as a trap, in which to 
catch the friends of the resoluticn of 
ble Senator from South Carolina. 
fore, desired to get rid of it, as an irrelevant pro- 
position. He did not view the vote of the Senator 
from Indiana to print what he had been pleased to 
call his minature resolutions, as any act of courtesy 
on his pari. It was a matter of right that the Se- 
nate should order thei to be printed. If his reso- 
lutions had not come up to the calibre of that Se- 
nator’s great mind, he must seek consolation, un- 
der such a misfortune, in the approbation which 
they had received from much abler and much 
better men. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, said he did not rise to 
continue the debate at large, but merely to answer 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) on 
a single point, and to say a word to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, (Mr. Norvell.) Ashe under- 
stood the Senator from South Carolina, that Sena- 
tor had said that he (Mr. S.) had done him injus- 
tice, in saying that the resolutions of the Senater 
contempiated the extension of the principles and 
boundary of slavery. Mr. Smith said, if he was 
in error in that respect, which he did not adinit, he 
had been led into the error by the last resolution of 
that Senator. 

{Mr. Smirn was about to read the resolution, 
when Mr. C arose and said that he had 
made no charge against the Senator from Indiana; 
he disclaimed any thing of the kind, and he hoped 
his character would be sufficient to satisfy the Se- 
nator on that point.] : 

Mr. Smirtu said that the remarks of the Senator 
were entirely satisfactory to him, and he had no re- 
marks further to make tohim. Mr. S. then male 
some remarks in reply to the remarks previously 
made by Mr. Norvell. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said he was not disposed to 
complain that the Senator from Sonth Carolina 
(Mr. Calhoun) had introduced to the notice of the 
Senate an existing case of controversy, in relat'on 
to the supposed abduction of a negro slave, the 
property of a citizen of Georgia, by a citizen of 


the honora- 


He had, therc- 
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Maine ; but from the manner in which the case 
had been presented, he felt it his duty to give to the 
Senate a relation of the facts, so far as they had 
come to his knowledge. If there had been any 
final legislative action upon the subject by the Le- 
gislature of Georgia, as seemed to be the impres- 
sioa of the Senator from South Carolina, he (Mr. 
L.) and his colleague, who sat near him, had re- 
ceived no official information of the same. Mr. 
L. had no information on the subject, except what 
he had derived from the publication of the official 
correspondence and documents relating to the sub- 
ject; from which it appeared, that a citizen 
or citizens of Maine were accused of the se- 
cret abduction of a negro slave from a citi- 
zen of Savannah in Georgia. Under the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress providing for 
such cases, the owner of the slave applied 
to the Executive of Georgia, and presented the 
evidence required by the act of Congress; where- 
upon the Gevernor of Georgia made the usual 
demand upon the Executive of Maine for the 
delivery of the offending fugitives to the agent 
appointed by the Governor of Georgia, in order 
that they might be made amenable to the laws of 
Georgia. The Governor of Maine declined yield- 
ing to this demand, and a correspondence ensued 
between the Executives of the two States, in which 
the points at issue were discussed, without yielding 
on either side. The Governor of Georgia, there- 
fore, adverted to the subject in his annual message 
to the Legislature in November last, in what was 
considered by the people of Georgia a becoming 
spirit and tone. This part of the message of the 
Governor was referred to the Committee on the 
state of the Republic. That committee made a 
strong and able report, winding vp with resolutions 
recommending determined action upon the subject; 
but if the report was acted upon by the Legislatnre, 
he (Mr. L.) was not apprized of the fact. He had 
received no information of such action, and con- 
sequently was not apprized of any duty devolving 
on him in connection with the subject, or that duty 
would have been performed. He deemed it his 
duty to make this statemcnt to the Senate, to pre- 
vent the impression here or elsewhere, that himself 
or colleague would.be less sensitive in matters con- 
nected directly with the interest of their own State, 
than the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calhoun.) 

Mr. RUGGLES of Maine, rose to explain a 
transaction to which an allusion had been made by 
the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhenn,) 
and the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Lumpkin,) 
but he had understood that his statement was, that 
the slave in question was retained in Maine, and 
that the Governor of that State had refused to de- 
liver him up on the requisition of the Governor of 
Georgia. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said he now recollected that it 
was the kidnapper, and not the slave, that had 
been reclaimed. 

Mr. R. remarked that he was somewhat familiar 
with the circumstances of the case, the slave hav- 
ing been brought to the town in which he (Mr. R.) 
resides. He said he was here at the time, and the 
facts of the case, as he understood them at the 
time, and as they were, he had no doubt, generally 
understood and believed, were, that a merchant 
vessel belonging to Maine was lying in the port of 
Savannah, in Georgia, on board of which, as she 
was about to fsail, the slave referred to, who had 
been employed in or about the vessel, secreted 
himself on board the vessel, 2nd was not discovered 
until two or three days atsea. The vessel stcod 
or and arrived at Thomaston. Soon after, the 
supposed ewners of the slave arrived in pursuit. 
Tne slave had secreted himself, or was secreted, 
ina bara. A number of persons volunteered to 
aid the alleged owners in finding the runavvay, in 
which they were successful, and they took him 
without resort to any legal process, and sailed with 
him back to Savannah. 

Mr. Lumpkin explained that he was not well in- 
formed as to the particulars. He had only read 
them in the newspapers. It was the kidnappers or 
thieves who had been refused on the requisition of 
the Governor. 


Mr. Reaces said he had no doubt the error was 


unintentional. But however great the error was, 
it was a very slight one compared with the error 
which the honorable Senator and one or two 
others near him haé@ committed in speaking 
of the master of the vessel referred to, and all on 
board as kidnappers or thieves. He said they 
were wholly undeserving of such epithets, if the 
factsof the case were as he believed them to be; 
and as one of their representatives here, he felt 
himself called upon to repel, in their behalf, the im- 
putation implied by such epithets. 

Mr. R. said, as to the requisition and refusal, he 
had no information, except by report. It was 
doubtless correct that a requisition had been made 
to deliver up the master of the vessel to be tried by 
the laws of Georgia, and before a jury of Sava: - 
nah; and that the requisition has not been complied 
with. 

NowI am up, (said Mr. R.) I will add, that 
there is no non-slaveholding State in the Union 
more sound, on the subject of Abolition, than that 
he had the honor, in part, to represent. He be- 
lieved he could say what no other Senator repre- 
senting a Northern State could say—that he had 
never been cajled upon to present a single aboli- 
tion petition since he had had the honor of holding 
a seat on this floor. 

Mr. Lumpkin said he had not named an indivi- 
dual, nor would he now do so; neither would he 
enter into the merits of the case; and he had net 
made a solitary remark implicating Maine or any 
other State. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Pennsylvania said he 
rose, with extreme reluctance, to make some re- 
marks upon the question now before the Senate. 
I myself, said Mr. Becnanan, had determined this 
morning to move a reference of these resolutions 
of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catuoun) 
to a Select committee, but was dissuaded from my 
purpose after [ reached the Senate. This motion 
has now been made by another gentleman, (Mr. 
Benton,) and I am called upon to vote either for 
or against it. As I am still clearly of opinion that 
an immediate reference of these resolutions to a 
select committee would, under existing circum- 
stances, be the wisest course, whether we regard 
the interest of the North or the South, I am pre- 
pared to give this motion my hearty support. 

On this exciting question I desire to do nothing 
as a member of this body which can, in the slight- 
est degree, interfere with the constitutional rights 
of the slaveholding States. My fate as a public 
man is as deeply staked upon the preservation of 
these rights as that of any other individual in the 
country. Ihave long since taken my stand, and 

from it I shall not be driven. I do not desire to 
maintain myself at home, unless I can do it with a 
due regard to the rights and the safety of the people 
of the South. I am prepared, therefore, to adopt 
any just measure, within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, to settle this dangerous question, and to afford 
the greatest security to the slaveholding States. 
Notwithstanding these are my sentiments, I caanot 
believe that the Senator from South Carolina has 
chosen the course best calculated to attain these re- 
sults. This is the great centre of agitation. From 
this Capitol, it spreads over the whole Union. 
I therefore deprecate a protracted discussion 
of the question here. It can do no good, but 
may do much harm, both in the North and in the 
South. It was for this reason that, after the right 
of petition had been recognised by a solemn vote of 
this body, I was content to act as we have done for 
the last two years, and leavethe qnestions to be dis~ 
cussed by the people of the country themselves. 
We have now abandoned this safe, this prudent 
course, and what has been the result? For the last 
three days we have been engaged in a discussion emi 
nently calculated to irritate and inflame the public 
mind; and as yet we have not adopted the third of the 
series of resolutions. If we proceed, I shall be 
agreeably disappointed if another week should 
close this debate. And what shal! we gain by the 
adoption of these resolutions? Nothing; worse than 
nothing. Those who lock to the votes upon them, 
as the standard by which to ascertain how many 
are in favor of, and how many opposed to, their 
main object, will be greatly mistaken. Some thir- 
teen or fifleen votes have been recorded agains 
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these resolutions, when, from my knowledge of Se- 
nators, I am firmly convinced that there are but very 
few, if any, who are not prepare. to vote for resolu- 
tions prepared in sucha conciliatory spirit, as not to 
encounter the opinions or the prejudices of any, and 
which ought to give, and I believe would give, entire 
satisfaction to the South. The moral effect of such 
a unanimous, or almost ananimous, vote of the 
Senate, would be great upon the country. It is, 
therefore, for the purpose of arresting this unpro- 
fitable debate, and of having such resolutions re- 
ported by a select committee, that I shall vote in 
favor of the proposition. 

What have we witnessed upon the present occa- 
sion? The Senators from Delaware, although re- 
presenting a slavehelding State upon this floor, 
have voted against these resolutions, because, in 
their opinion, they can detect in them the poison of 
nullification. Now, Ilcan see no such thing in 
them, and am ready to avow that in the main they 
contain nothing but correct political principles to 
which I am devoted. But what then? These Se- 
nators are placed in a false position, and are com- 
pelled to vote against resolutions the object of 
which they heartily approve. Again: my friend, 
the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. Wall,) votes 
against them, because they are political abstrac- 
tions, of which he thinks the Senate ought not to 
take cognizance ; although he is as much opposed 
to abolition, and as willing to maintain the consti- 
tuticnal rights of the South as any Senator upon 
this floor. Other Senators believe the right of pe- 
tition has been endangered; and until that has 
been established, they will not vote for any resolu- 
tions upon the subject. Thus we stand; and thus 
those of us in the North, who must sustain the 
brunt of the battle, are forced into false positions. 
Abolition thus acquires force by bringing to its aid 
the right of petition and the hostility which exists 
in the North against the doctrines of nullification. 
It is vain to say that these principles are not really 
involved in the question. This may be, and in my 
opinion is, true; but why, by our conduct here, 
should we atford the Abolitionists such plausible 
pretexts? The fact is, and it cannot be disguised, 
that those of us in the Northern States who have 
determined to sustain the rights of the slaveholding 
States at every hazard, are placed in a most em- 
barrassing situation. We are almost literally be- 
tween two fires: whilst in front we are assailed }y 
the abolitionists, our own friends in the South are 
constantly driving us into positions where their 
enemies and our enemies may gain important ad- 
vantages. Let us then sacrifice forms if we can 
obtain the substance. 

Now, sir, if a se!ect committee should be raised, 
they might, I think, report three resolutions, which 
would receive the almost unanimous vote of the 
Senate. 

What is the evil of which the Southern States 
complain? Numerous abolition societies have been 
formed throughout the Middle and Northern States; 
and for what purpose? It cannot be for the pur- 
pose of effecting any change of opinion in the free 
States on the subject of slavery. We have no 
slaves there; we never shal! have any slaves there. 
The object cannot be to operate upon the slave- 
holders; because the Abolitionists must know, every 
person within the sound of my voice knows, that 
their interference with this question has bound the 
slaveholding interest together as one man against 
abolishing slavery in their respective States. Be- 
fore this unfortunate agitation commenced, a very 
large and growing party existed in several of the 
slave States in favor of the gradual abolition of 
slavery; and now nota voice is heard there in sup- 
portof such a measure. The Abolitionists have 
postponed the emancipation of the slaves in three 
or four States of this Union for at Jeast half a cen- 
tury. They have, by their interference, produced 
such a state of public opinion that no man within 
these States would now be bold enough to raise such 
a question before any of their Legislatures. What, 
then, is the purpose of these societies—I will not 
say the purpose, for I cannot, and do not, attribute 
to them such unholy intentions—but what is the di- 
rect tendency of their measures? To irritate and ex- 
asperate the feelings of the slaves; to hold out to them 
Vague nouons and delusive hopes of liberty; to ren- 
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der them discontented and unhappy, and, finally, 
to foment servile insurrection, with all its atten- 
dant horrors, and to cover the land -with blood. 
However devoted tothe Union the South may be, 
the cup of forbearance may yet be exhausted. If 
the father of a family be placed in such a deplora- 
ble condition that he cannot retire to rest at night 
without apprehension that before the morning his 
house may be deveioped in flames, and those w ho 
are nearest and dearest to him may be butchered, 
or worse than butchered, the great law of se!f-pre- 
servation will compel him to seek security by what- 
ever means it may be cbiained. Now, sir, l have 
Jong watched the progress of this agitation with in- 
tense anxiety, and I can say in solemn truth that 
never before have I witnessed such a deep pervad- 
ing and determined feeling as exists at present upon 
this subject among the sober and reflecting men of 
the South. They love the Union, but if its bles- 
sings cannot be enjoyed but in constant fear of 
their own destruction, necessity will compel them 
to abandon it. Such is now the southern feeling. 
The Union is now in danger, and I wish to pro- 
claim the fact. The brave man looks danger in 
the face, and vanquishes a waned the coward 
closes his eyes at its approach, and is overwhelmed. 
The Union is dear to me as "my heart’s blood. I 
would peril life, character, and every earthly 
hope, to maintain it; but the best mode of preserv- 
ing it is to warn its friends of ne hing danger. 
This I verily believe now exists, and that, too, 
solely from the efforts of these abo! ition societies. 
I can taney t no other cause which could by possi- 
bility endanger its existence 

And, if the e Union should be dissolved upon the 
question of slavery, what will be the consequences? 
An entire non-intercourse ween its different 
parts, mutnal jeaiousies, and implacable wars. 
The hopes of the friends of liberty, in every clime, 
would be blasted; and despotism might regain her 
empire over the world. I might present in detail 
the evils which would flow from disunion, but I 
forbear. I shall not further lift the curtain. The 
scene would be too painful. ‘The good sense and 
sound patriotisin of the people of the North, when 
once aroused to the danger, will apply the appro- 
priate remedy. ‘lhe peaceful influence of public 
opinion will save the Union. 

The select committee might report a resolution 
which would obtain the unanimous vote of the 
Senate, declaring that neither the Congress of the 
United States, nor any State, nor any combination 
of individuals in any State , has any right to inter- 
fere with the existence or regulation of slavery in 
any other State, where it is recognised by law. 
Even the Abolitionists themselves, so far as my 
knowledge extends, have nerer denied this princi- 
ple. It was solemnly announced by the first Con- 
gress; and it is most clearly the doctrine of the 
Constitution. That instrument expressly recog- 
nises the right to hold slaves es property in 
States where slavery exists. This, then, is not 
a guestion of g¢ neral morality, affecting the 
consciences of men, but itis a question of con- 
stituionallaw. When the States became parties to 
the Federal compact, they eniered into a solemn 
agreement that ae in slaves should be as invi- 
olable as any other property. Whilst the Constitu- 
- endures, no human power, except that of the 

State within which slavery exists, has any right to 
interfere with the quesnem. An attempt on the part 
of any other State, or of Congress, to violate this 
right, would be a palpable violation of the Consti- 
tution. Congress might as well undertake to inter- 
fere with slavery under a foreign Government, as 
in any of the States where it now exists. | feel 
confident that there would not bea sing!e cistent- 
ing voice raised in the Senate against the adoption 
of such a resolution as I have suggested. 

A second resolution might assert the principle 
that Congress have no right under the Constitution 
to prohibit the transfer of slaves by a citizen of one 
State to a citizen of another State, when slavery is 
recognised by the laws of both. The power “to 
regulate commerce among the several States” can 
never be construed into a power to abolish this 
commerce. Regulation is one thing, destruction 
another. As long as slaves continue to be property 
under the Constitution, Congress might as well un- 
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dertake to prohibit the people of Massachusetts 
from selling their domestic manufactures in South 
Carolina, as to prohibit the master of a slave in 
Virginia from disposing of him to his neighbor in 
North Carolina. Both cases rest upon the same 
principle of constitutional law. The power to regu- 
late does not imply the power to destroy. I be- 
lieve that such a resolution would encounter no se- 
rious opposition in the Senate. 

Again, a third resolution might be adopted in re- 
gard to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, which would unite nea:ly every suffrage 
in the Senate. This District * 1s ceded to the 
United States by Virginia and Maryland. At the 
date of the cession, they were ‘both slaveholding 
States, and they continue to be so at this day. 
Does any man suppose, for a single moment, that 
they would have ever made this cession, if they 
had supposed that Congress would abolish slavery 
in this District of ten miles es whilst it existed 
in their surrounding territories?) So long as it con- 
tinnes in these two States, it would be a violation of 
the implied faith which we pledged to them by the 
acceptance of the cession, to convert this very ces- 








sion into the means of injuring aud destroying their 
peace and security 

If this District were free, it would become a city 
of refuge for the Abolitionists. It would be a se- 
cure asylum from whence they could scatter arrows 
firebrands, and death, throughout the slaveholk ling 
Sates. It would become the very centre of agita- 
tion. 

The people of this District nave viewed with 
amazement and indignation the reiterated and per- 
severing attempts which have been made by the 
citizens of distant States to interfere in their do- 
mesiic concerns, and deprive them of their pro- 
party. They have protested against this foreign 
nterjerence with their rights; but they have pro- 
tested in vain. Petitions still continue to flow in, 
althouch the petitioners ought to know that slavery 
exists here in its mildest form, and that, if they 
should be successful, there would not be a single 
slave left in the District upon which the law could 
operate. tefore any bill for this purpose could 
pass Congress, all the slaves here would be sold 
and sent away into the slave States, far from the 
place of their birth and their affections. Success 
in this attempt would thus place the slaves them- 
selves in a worse condition than they are at pre- 
sent. 

A resolution might, therefore, be adopted, in 
accordance with the spirit and tone of President 
Van Buren’s remarks upon this snbject, in his ad- 
mirable inaugural address. It might declare that 
whilst slavery exists in Maryland and Virginia, it 
ought not, in the opinion of the Senate, to be abo- 
lished in the District of Columbia. 

This committee ought to be most carefully se- 
lected by the Senate. It should be composed of 
men whose opimons would command the greatest 
weight throughout the country. Every thing like 
party politics should be banished from our delibe- 
rations on this subject. I should deem myself 
euilty of moral treason, if, on a question which 
may endanger the existence of the Uniou, I could 
permit my conduct to be influenced by the petty 
desire of obtaining a party triamph. Let the reso- 
lutions be framed in a most conciliatory spirit, and 
let them be clothed in language which shall shock 
the opinions of no Senator. Pr ovided the sub- 
stance be retained, I care not for the for: Such 
resolutions, adopted by an almost ananiincus vote 


’ 


might exe:t the happiest inflyence. ‘They would 

mark a clear and a broad line of separation | 

tween the friends of the Union on the one side 
1d the Abolitionists on the other. They wou! 


free the questi a tye the Fe . ¥; 
and would rally all the friends of the Constitution 
every where in their support. 

The Middle and Northern States are the field 
upon which this great battle must be fought. I 
fear not, I doubt not, the result, if Senators from the 
South, where the people are already united, would 
but consent to adopt the counsels of those who must 
bear the brunt of the contest. 

Mr. PRESTON was much averse to the pro- 
posed reference, because it would occasion much 


loss of time in going over the same ground again, 
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Such had been the result in the other House. He 
wished the Senate itself to proceed with the resolu- 


tions. Gcd grant they might have the effect de- 
sired: but Mr. P. wished his constituents to know 
that he distrusted their efficacy. The protection ot 


the South must depend on themselves. He hoped 
the resolutions would not be referred: it could do 
no good, and would protract the dt CUSSLON, of 
which he was already heartily wearied. 

Mr. BENTON withdrew the motion to 
commit the subject to a select committee. 

Mr. WALL said that he had hoped the subject 
would have been referred to a committee, as it was 
clearly incompetent to the Senate to sit day after 
day, making abstract creeds, and establishing par- 
ticular interpretations of the Constitution; all 
which was foreign to the purposes of legislation. 
He would ask, on whom were these codes, creeds, 
and abstractions, to operate? They could have 
no force whatever as law; whom, then, would 
they bind? No one person whatsoever! Did, then, 
the Senate expect to settle a thousand disputed 
constitutional questions by propounding theories 
and abstract propositions? To legislaie was the 
duty of legisiators, not to broach er to promulgate 
abstract opinions and theories. If a law were 
introduced on the suljeet, he (Mr. W.) would be 
able to act; or, if the report of a committee had 
come up, it might be received or rejected. As it 
was, however, the course pursued appeared to him 
irregular, anomalous, and fraught with bad conse- 
quences, converting ihe Senate into a mere arena 
of theoretical disputations. 

Mr. MORRIS then obtained the flocr, when. an 
adjournment being moved unsuccessfully, after 
two divisions, on a suegestion from Mr. Webster 
that, in courtesy to Mr. Morris, who was too indis- 
posed to proceed with his remarks at this late hour, 
he was entitled to an adjournment, 
The Senate adjourned. 


then 





REMARKS OF MR. WRIGHT, 
Or New York, 

In Senate, Tuesday, December 26, 1837—On the bil 
restraining the i: 1 small notes in the District 
of Colambuia. 

Mr. WRIGHT rose and ‘inguired of the Vic 
President if the amendinent offered by the Senator 
from Hlinois (Mr. Young) had been acd pted? Th 
answer was, that it had been adopted by the una- 
nimou of- the He then said he 
had hoped not to be compelled again to trouble the 
Senate with any remarks upon this bill; but 
charges against the committee which had reported 
it to the Senate were such, and so various, that it 
seemed to be his duty again to notice them. On 
the last day of the session of the Senate, they hal 
proceeded from various quarters, and then partial y 
from the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay.) He 
was himself a member of that committee, (th 
Committee on Finance,) and had been honored | 
the Senate with a conspicuous place upon it. Tle 
had, upon that day, repelled some of tho e charges; 
but they now came, with additions and 
tions, from the 
he musi, 

He would do this by recounting, as briefly a 
possible, the charges which bad been made, atid 
the facts and history of the bill, and 
The Senate, upon an early day of the present ses- 
sion, he thought the 11th December,by an expr SS re- 
solution, instructed the Committee on 
consider the in this Dis- 
trict, and to report such bills as in their judgment 
should be required fer the improvement thereof. 
The resolntion reached the committee on the dav 
after its passage There were then but three mem- 
bers of the committee in town, the member from 
Missouri (Mr. Benton) from New Hampshire (M: 


Ifubbard) and himself. The members from Mays- 


ue 


consent Senate. 


the 


agerava- 
honorable Senator, (Mr. Clay,) and 


Lnerefore, 


i's progre 


Kinance to 
subject of the currency 


sachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) and trem Louisiana 
(Mr. Nicholas) had not then reached the city. In the 
judgment of the members of the committee presen, 
the suppression of the small, individual, and worth- 
less notes, which were circulating as money in the 
District, and especially in this city, was one indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to the improvement of the 








Suppression of small notes in this Districl—Mr. Wright. 





currency. In this, they supposed they were sup- 
ported by the already expressed judgment of the 
Senate, as a bill to accomplish this object had pass- 
ed, at the session of the Senate of September and 
October last, without a dissenting vote. The three 
members of the Committee, therefore, acted upon the 
order of the Senate, and promptly reported that 
bill, in the werds, letters, and figures, in which it 
had passed the Senate at its last session. 

They were not a little surprised, upon the very 
appearance of the bill in the chamber, to find 
themselves sharply reproved by the honorable 
Senator, (Mr. Clay,) and the propriety strongly 
questioned of so few members of a committee of 
the body, in the absence of their colleagues, assum- 
ing to report bills of so high importance; bills 
touching the great and interesting subject of the 
currency of the country. An explanation was 
then made, and the Senator requested to raise the 
question he had suggested, that the sense of the 
Senate might be taken upon it. This was not 
done, and the matter rested until the bill came up 
for consideration in the Committee of the Whole of 
the body, on Friday last. 

Then, new charges were preferred against the 
committee. They had gone out of ther way to 
introduce this bill. They had encroached upon 
the province of another important committee of the 
hody, that on the District of Columbia. These 
charges were met; the order of the Senate instruct- 
ing the Committee on F nance to take up the 
subject was produced, and the fact that the bill 
was an exact copy of one which had passed the 
Senate at its last session, in October, was again 
: tated. 

The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) how- 
ever, then overstepped these trifling charges, and 
anuonunced to the Senate, and the audience, that 
the bill was a “picayune” bill, a trifling affair, and 
that the committee ought to be ashamed to have 
introduced such a measure before the Senate. Mr. 
W. said he felt mortified and humiliated at a de- 
claration of this strong character coming from so 
distinguished a source; from a Senator whose legis- 
lative experience was superior to that of almost 
any individual in the country; whose standing has 
long been such as to give weight to his declara- 
tions here or elsewhere; and whose sense of justice 
ought to moderate those declarations upon all oc- 
casiuns, and most especially when made upon this 
floor. Tle could not fail to see the wide discre- 
pancy in the complaints against the committee, 
coming from the same source, upon the two occa- 
In the first instance, it was an important 
hill, touching the great and delicate question of the 
currency of the country, and ought not to have 
been reported without a full committee; and in the 
second, it was a six-penny business, of which a 
committee of the Senate ought to be ashamed. 
Yel, so direct were the censures, and such the 
weight of their authority, that silence was imposed 
upon him and his colleagues, and he felt bound 
to wait until the of the Senate should 
be expressed upon the measure, before he en- 
tirely surrendered himself to self-condemnation. 
At the same time it was his duty to confess that, 
censured as the committee were, and from such 
authority, and trifling, and six-penny incharaeter, as 
the measure was pronounced in so high a quarter, 
it Was some consolation to his feelings to see the 
interest and the spirit it elicited from the opposition; 
to see that, humble and shameful as was the bill, it 
opened the strongest batteries from the opposing 
benches, and drew forth their hottest and heaviest 
fire. 

The decisive vote, at length, came, and what 
were the feelings of relief on the part of those 
humble members of the Committee on Finance, 
who had thus ventured to give back to the Senate 
a measure of its own, when they found not one 
solitary vote against it? Would it be doubted that 
their apprehension of shame was at an end, and 
they were compelled to conclude that, a‘l the high 
complaints notwithstanding, they had presented to 
the body a salutary and acceptable bill? 

Here he supposed all debate asto this much- 
abused measure would have terminated; but the 
experience @f the morning had shown his mistake. 


The honorable Senator (Mr, Clay) had again come 
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to the assault, not upon the bill, but upon the com- 
mittee, and had accused them of a culpable neglect 
of the more important business before them, that 
they might hasten on measures of oppression upon 
this poor and helpless Distriet. He had demanded 
why the important bills of the session were not 
brought forward, instead of this trifling mea- 
sure? 

The honorable Senator had, in this instance also, 
ran himself into an inconsistency of complaint 
which demanded correcticn. His first charge was, 
that the committee were arrogating powers unsafe 
to legislation, by reporting important bills while 
their number was not full. In addition to the 
public explanation, made in answer to that charge, 
a private one was made to the Senator himself, and 
he was assured that the great public measures of 
the session would not be pressed upon the attention 
of the committee, until its members should have 
arrived in town, and have an opportunity to attend 
its meetings. He called upon the Senator to do 
him the justice to recollect that this assurance was 
given to him in person, and in his seat in the 
Senete. 

What, then, was the condition of the committee, 
in this respect, at this moment? The member 
from Louisiana had arrived since the last regular 
meeting of the committee, but the member from 
Massachusetts, the great leader of that party, 
whose interests the honorable Senator (Mr. Clay) 
upon all occasions so ably and eloquently espoused, 
had not yet reached the city. Were the members 
of the committee, then, who were present, and es- 
pecially those who had been present from the hour 
of the appointment of the committee, to expect 
this censure for not having proceeded further in the 
absence of this distinguished colleague? Were 
they to have entertained this expectation, after the 
complaints which had been heaped upon them for 
having simply reported a “picayune” bill during 
the absence of that member of the committee? 
Was he to have expected complaints of this cha- 
racter from the very individual to whom he had 
given assurances that the important measures of 
the session should not be hastened in the committee 
until the arrival of its absent members? All these 
were questions which necessarily suggested them- 
selves in consequence of the course which the 
honorable Senator had felt it to be his duty to pur- 
sue upon the passage of the bill under dis- 
cussion. They were propounded to himself, to 
the Senate, and to the country; and he, as a 
member of that committee against which this 
singular course of complaint had been pur- 
sued, was willing to leave the answers to that sense 
of justice which governs the decisions of every up- 

right man. He would ask, however, and he would 
even make the appeal to the Senator himself, 
whether it was just, whether it was fair, to put the 
committee in the hopeless dilemma in which his 
complaints had placed them? If they did act, to 
complain of them for transacting important busi- 
ness in the absence of some of their number? If 
they did not act, to complain of them for neglect- 
ing the important business of the session? To cha- 
racterize the same bill, at one moment, as an im- 
portant measure touching the currency of the coun- 
try, and the next moment, as a six-penny affair, 
“a picayune bill,” of which the committee should 
be ashamed? In short, whether the committee ad- 
vanced, stood still, or receded, to make their course 
equally the subject of such high censures? 

{[Mr. Cray, in reply, intimated that Mr. Wright 
had rested for days upon remarks from him which 
he had chosen to consider personal, although they 
were not so intended, and had now come forward to 
reply to them. He also urged objections to the 
bill, and to the course of the committee in report- 
ing it, because he said it was evident that, while 
the terms of the bill limited its action to the District 
ef Columbia, it was intended that it shculd have a 
much broader influence, and shonld discourage the 
circulation of the descriptionef currency upon 
which it acted in the surrounding country.] 

Mr. WRIGHT rejoined. He said the Senator 
had entirely misconceived him, if he had supposed 
he viewed any of his remarks of Friday as perso- 
nal to himself, or intended, at this time, to reply to 
them as such, He had made the reference to thos¢ 
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inarks now simply asa part of the history of the 
:sasure before the Senate, and of i's treatment by 
he honorable Senator. In that sense, and in that 
e, had he referred to those remarks. 
Senator now proceeds with a new objection 
il, and a new complaint against the com- 
It is that the bill is intended to exert an 
nee and power not apparent upon its face; that 
purporis tu act upon the circulation of 
in ‘this District only, the intention is 
it shoutd act.upon, and discourage, 
ie cirenulation of that sime description of notes in 
the adjacent States. ‘To these complaints he had 
merely to say that the provisions oi the bill were 
plain and simple; that they were limited, in explicit 
ma, to this District, and that, if it became a law, 
ts whole legal and binding force would be in this 
District, and no where else. If, then, there existed 
ny intention on the part of the committee, or any 
smbers of it, thatit should have the broad opera- 
m ascribed t by the Senator, that intention can only 
ve through the example of the legis- 
ton and hee moral influence of the measure. So 
influences of this sort were to be exerted by 
16 passazt of the bill, however objectionable they 
it be to the honorable Senator, they were in no 
ctionable to himself. He would rejoice 
mpte of the legislation should be followed 
y every State Legislature in the whole Union. He 
maid inercase vastly his estimate of the impor- 
ure, andof its public utility, if he 
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mid persuade himself that its moral influence 
vould 1 from circulation, throughout the 
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\MENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
DEFE RRED DEBATE, 
fa the H of Representatives, Tuesday, January 2, 


is338—On the introduction of the following pro- 
submitted by Mr. Wise of Virginia: 
‘That a committee to consist of —— 
‘mbers be appointed to inquire into the expedi- 
amending the Constitution of the United 
to prohibit the appointment of members 
i Congress to Executive oflices during the time 
for which they are elected Senators or Representa- 
tives, and the time of two years thereafter. 
Mr. WISE said it was not his intention to dis- 
cuss the resolution at this time, and he hoped iis 
niroduction would lead to no»dedatéeY” He had 
paid some attention to the abuses of this Govern- 
ment—abuses which, if not corrected, would at 
some time subvert the public liberty. And his 
solemn conviction was, that the true root of all the 
corruption which existed in the administration of 
var Government was to be found in the powe1 
possessed by the President of the United States to 
make the legislative branch his subservient slave, 
by an adroit exercise of the gilt of office. 
Mr. W. said he had offered the present amend- 
ment at a former session of Congress, and he would 
re say that it had been the ‘business, the great 
fbn of his public life, to get this amendment of 
1@ Constitution carried into effect. He had not 
yet succeeded; but he should still continue at 
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NES of Georgia said he was sorry that 
san from Virginia had not submitted his 
re aaa in silence; because Mr. H. was unable 
to support it on the grounds and for the reasons 
stated by that gentleman, and yet it was his deier- 
mination to vote for it, because he had always been 
n favor of such an alteration of the Constitution. 
tle should support it, not because he believed cor- 

iption did actually exist, but because the purity 
of that House ought always to be kept free from 
‘ll imputation or suspicion of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina said he was 
mach ob iged to the honorable gentlemen from Vir- 

mia for having introduced a resolution of this 
‘ind. tfe considered it one of very great im- 

rianee. A similar proposition had been intro- 
duced by {he same gentleman once before. Mr. 
W. had given it his hearty support then, and he 

ion! still do the same. But he thought the reso- 
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lution had better be extended as to embrace another 
poiut, viz: a limitation of the Presidential term of 


Service to ried years, and make the same individual 
ineligiule thereafter. He hoped the gentleman 
would consent to inedivy his resolution to this 
el! 


Mr. WISE said he must apologise to the gentle- 
mau from North Carolina for not accepting the 
proposed modification. He was unable to do so; 
because he desired that this one measure should be 
kept entirely separate and distinct from all others. 
It was, in his view, of paramount importance to all 
other amendments of the Constitution. As to the 
proposal of the honorable gentleman, if it was pos- 
sible to make Congt independent of the Execu- 
tive, he doubted whether a period of eight years 
was too long forthe term of the President’s ser- 
vice. Mr. W. would tempt the incumbent to use 
his great power for the od of his e untry, by set- 
ting before hii the hope of a second term of office. 
That, at all events, was debateable ground; there 
was room for a difference of opinion in regard to 

but that the President ought not to have it in 
his power to influence the votes of 
Congress by the power of appointing them to office, 
Was a matter in which no reflecting man could 
honestly entertain adoubt. Mr, W. regretted thai 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia, (now gene- 
rally underst tod io be the Premier of this House,) 
could not agree with him in the grounds on which 
the resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. HAYNES here briefly explained, and stated 
again the grounds on which he should vete for the 
resolution. 

Mr. WISE resumed. In offering this resolution 
he was merely “treading in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor,” to wit, General Jackson, 
for the doctrine of this amendment was the vet y 
doctrine held and avowed by that great Moloch of 
modern Democracy. 

Mr. HAYNES said he only objected to the ap- 
plication which Mr. W. seemed disposed to make 
of the doctrine. 

Mr. WISE said he had made none. But of this 
he was fully persuaded, that without such an 
amendment to our Constitution, an elective mo- 
narchy was fast growing up in the midst of us. 
Fe saw, indeed, a day of reformation dawning— 
the good work had commenced. * But he was for 
beginning at once witha reform of that Honse. 
Whoever might be his favorite canditate for the 
Presidency, his first or his second favorite, never 
should he wish to see him enter upon office 
sessed of the tremendous power of appointing to 
offices of honor and profit the members of the le- 
gislative branches of the Government. As long as 
the power remained, it always would be exercised; 
in the langnage of General Jacison, so long as the 
Executive held this dangerous power, ‘corruption 
would be the order of the day;” and no man could 
more fully have demonstrated the truth of we pro- 
position than the man himself who had advanced 
It. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD was glad to hear gentle- 
men express themselves in such decided language 
but the honorable gentleman from Virginia was 
certainly mistaken ‘when he said that in the propri- 

ety of the principle of the reso! “yee he had offered 
all men concnrred. All meri did not assent to its 
propriety. The last Congress, on he contrary, 
had expressly denied and rejected it. 

Mr. WISE explained, He meant that all men 
must and did, in their conscience, assent to it, al- 
though many, he knew, rejected it in their 
tice. 

Mr. Uxpnerwoop said that two years ago he had 
the honor of introducing the same proposition; the 
resolution was teferred to a cotnmiltee, and that 
committee had reported against it. Mr. U. had 
never been able to get a hearing in support of it, 
thoagh he had been struggling for it for two 
years. He would inform the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolin (Mr. Williams) that, in a re- 
solution offered by Mr. U. this morning, he wou!d 
findg his idea about restricting the term of Execu- 
tive service embodied, and he trusted the proposi- 
tion would receive that gentleman’s able support. 
Mr. U. said he had risen to express his gratifica- 
tion that the honorable gentleman from Georgia 
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(Mr. Premier Ha; es) agreed so tar with him as to 
hold that the ‘proposition introduced by the gentle- 
man from Virginia onght to pass. Tle was de- 
lighted to witness the manifestation of feeling in 
its faver which had been elicited by tis.s disenssion. 
He hoped that the resolution would be sent to a 
select committee. He was willing, if the mover 
preierred it, that the proposition should be kept 
separate from the other, introduced by himself, 
though he did not perceive any strong reason why 
fhey shonld not be taken together. 

Mr. JENIFER, of Maryland, though very im- 
perfectly heard, was understood to say that he 
hoped no obsiacle would be thrown in the way of 
the passage of this resolution, The proposition it 
contained Was a very important one, and ought 
to stand on its own merits: he hoped, therefore, the 
gentleman from North Carolina would not insist on 
his amendment, (if he had moved it as such:) the 
two questions ought to be kept entirely distinct; this 
plan of prohibiting the appointment of members of 
Congress had been before the nation now for eight 
vears. Although the celebrated letter of General 
Jackson charged cot ruption as being the natural 
and necessary result of such a power, Mr. J. had 
not then believed it; but experience had taught 
him the truth of thatopinion. He hoped the ques- 
tion would be put upon this propesition separately 
from all others. 

Mr. YELL addressed the Chair, and said that 
he was rej9iced to find the gentleman trom Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Wise) returning again to his first love, 
and to the doctrines he advocated whilst an ardent 
supporter of General Jackson's administration. 
He was gratified to find him advocating the princi- 
ples of that illustrious Statesman, General Angirew 
Jackson. The principles embraced in the honora- 
ble gentleman’s resolution have been urged before 
this nation for the last eight years and* upwards, 
and have received the support and ev-operation of 
the great body of the Republican party. Sir, (con- 
tinued Mr. Y.) I am gratified that the gentleman 
from Virginia has again revived those principles 
in this House, and brought them once more before 
the nation; and I cannot bat hope that the party 
with which that gentleman is now acting, will be 
found giving them a generous and a hearty sup- 
port. As to the letter alluded to by the gentleman 
from Virginia, written by General Jackson, in 
which that eminent man remarked, “ that so long 
as the Executive held this power, corruption would 
be the order of the day,” he believed the letter and 
the remark would be found as true as Holy Writ 
whenever that power was exercised by those who 
were corrupt enough to abuse it. 

Mr. Y. concluded by alluding to the charges 
of bargain, intrigue, and corraption, so often 
preferred against the Adininistration of the pre- 
decessor of General Jackson, (Mr. Adams,) and 
said that they were then the order of the day; 
and, in support of the ‘position he assumed, re- 
ferred to the appointment of his Premier, (Mr. 
Clay,) and the station that that gentleman had 
held immediately prior to his being translated to 
the office of Secretary of State. He alsv alluded 
directly to the important appointments from mem- 
bers of Congress that were made under the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Adams, and pledged himsel! to 
produce more evidences of corruption during the 
four years of Mr. Adams’s administration than 
could be alleged to have existed under the eight 
years of the ‘administration of General Jackson. 
These facts were susceptible of the clearest proof ; 
and as the resolution which had been offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia wou'd enable the 
[louse to go into an investigation, he rejoiced at if 
introducaion, and was glad that the gent!eman had 
‘* come to the rescue.” Why (inquired Mr. Y.) has 
not the gentleman and his friends made this prupo- 
sition bef@re? It has been urged by General Jack- 
son for the last eight years; and how has it be f 
treated by the party to which the er ips 
Virginia ts al ttached? It is an investig sin aa 
they did not desire, and - a oe of ites se 
A st continued, thar he was, ovation and effect 
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abuse ot power; but the practice had prevailed, 
and had been kept up, under the sanction of the 
Constitution. He concluded by expressing a hope 
that the resolution would be duly considered ard 
adopted; and when the inquiry it embraced was 
made, all would be enabled to ascertain to which 
party the charge of corruption would apply. All 
that he desired was full and impartial investigation. 

Mr. WISE asked why the gentleman had ex- 
pressed so much gratification that he had ‘come 
back” to the ground taken in this resolution? 
When hail he ever departed from the support of a 
principle which was but the dictate of eemimon ho- 
nesty? It had been the principle embodied in this 
resolution which had recommended General Jack- 
sen to his favor, and kad induced him to join his 
cflorts with those of others, to bring him into pow- 
er, that he might reform this very matter o1 bar- 
gain and sale. Who (cried Mr. W.) departed 
from the principle? Did [? Was it I that swerved 
from it?) No, never; let me tell the gentleman it 
was General Jackson himself; it was he who d:- 
parted from every principle that had brought him 
into power, and had won for him the support of so 
large amass of the ability and integrity of this 

ountry. For never had there been a party in this 
Gov ‘rnament which embodied more able and influ- 
entic! men. An amendment had ther been pro- 
posed by him to prevent this power of appointing 
members of Congress to office, on the express 
ground that if it continued “corruption must be- 
come the order of the day.”” What had been Mr. 
W’s surprise on beholding hundreds of thousand of 
dollars iavished on members of Congress as the 
emoluments of office? On seeing them rewarded 
with foreign missions for party services? Mr. W. 
here referred especially to the appointment of a 
minister to England, on which occasion hundreds 
of voles had been given with a view to that ap- 
pointment. (On this subject Mr. W. spoke with 
sv much earnestness that much of what he said 
was not intelligible tothe reporter.) Did the mem- 
ber from Arkansas expect that Mr. W. would sup- 
port a man for his principles, and then stick to the 
man when he openly violated all his principles? 
Was that modern democracy! If to advocate the 
pure and strict principles of Democratic Govern- 
ment as laid down in the Constitution was to bea 
Pemocrat, then he was one. But he musi express 
his regret that all the members of the last Congress 
had not been like this gentleman from Arkansas, 
who was so r:ady for a free and open and honest 
investigatioe. That, (exclaimed Mr. W.) that’s 
the game! Ona that effer I give the gentleman my 
hand. But when [ sought for just sueh ay investi- 
gation, how wasI met? Not by ‘the Greatest and 
Was not every mouth hermetics lly sealed 
against +c? Was there a man who dire testify? 

{do not stand he re, sail Mr. W. for the sueces- 
sor to that Greatesi and Best. His friends have 

iven him up. The papers, indeed, may still af- 
fe ci to support him—they may “keep a stiff upper 
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lip,” as the phrase is; but the game is up. 
They know the game is up. And now, 
peruaps, we may hear something in favor of 


a free inquiry. I didnot believe that bargain and 

ile Were to be the order of the day, though I op- 
posed the Administration of the honorable gentle- 
nan from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams.) But the 
corruptions under Gen. Jackson’s Administration 
were, in comparison, as mountains to mole-hills. 
Justice and truth require this acknowledgment at 
my hands. I have no objection that the gentleman 
from Arkansas should vindicate Gen. Jackson 
from charges which have now grown stale. But 
if an investigation is instituted, [ hope none will 
follow the example of the Heads of Departments 
at the last Congress. An investigating committee 
was raised to search out the corruptions of the Ad- 
munistration before that of Gen. Jaekson: they had 
free access to all the Departments, and an able 
report was drawn up by Mr. Hamilton, of Sonth 
Carolina; and what was the result? What did the 
committee find after all their labor?) Why, that 
Mr. Pleasants had received pay for a constructive 
jonttny- Inquiry on that occasion, instead of be- 

ng staved off, was invited. Had the same course 


bee n pursued then as has been under Gen. Jaek- 
reign, itis very doubtful whether that Ad- 


son's 
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ministrati: n could have been broken down. As to 
the gentleman who was the Secretary of State, and 
whose name w rassoc onnected with the cry of bargain 
and sale, I pledge myseif to investigate his course 
in that matter. “Will you do the same. Will you 
throw open the Indian seaheot the several Depart- 
meuts? the Post Ottic e? And will you interpose no 
Executive technicalities, as an obstacle, at every 
step? Will you agree to inquire how many ap- 
pointments were made by Executive authority, 
without the concurrence of the Senate? How 
much ef that secret service money, about which 
sueh a cry was made against a former Administra- 
tion, was expended on your political agents? 
What interference there has been with the freedom 
ef clections? [low many postmasters’ contracts 
have been given to fostered land companies. If 
the gentleman is sincerely for an honest inquiry, I 
go with him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I believe that the honora 
ble gentleman from Virginia has pretty well atoned 
for what | deem to have been his political sin in 
ever supporting Gen. Jackson and his administra- 
tion. ButI havea lttle to say to him as well as 
to the gentleman from Arkansas, on that matter. 
For myself, [have stood aloof: I have, at least, 
not that sin to answer for. I believe that in what 
General Jacison said on the effects of this appoiat- 
ing power over members of Congress, there was 
much shrewd penetration into the springs which 
operate on frail human nature; and I am anxious 
to build up a wall, such as these corrupt tendencies 
of our nature shall not be able to surmount, and I 
am glad tu see the former supporters of General 
Jackson coming over to the same ground. But I 
must tell the gentleman from Arkansas that he is 
mistaken: his friends were not in favor of abolish- 
ing this power. ‘They reported against the propo- 
sition. I have aright to say this, forl was myself 
on the committee which made the report, though in 
the minority, and opposed to the report. But I 
will not go into the subjectnow. I am older than 
either of those gentlemen, and I feel myself on that 
ground entitled to give them a little advice. They 
are opening a course of discussion which I depre- 
cate. The y both have been talking of the appoint- 
ments made under General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, and that which preceded it. Now I beg them 
to leave ail that matter out of this discussion en- 
tirely. 

Mr. WISE here rose to explain. The gentleman 
from Arkansas thought that the Administration 
which preceded the last were all rogues. Mr. W. 
thonght the last were: and when rogues fell out, ho- 
nest men were apt to come by their own. 

Mr. YEL L, in reply to Mr. Wiser, disclaimed 
having made any such charge. He had not said 
that they were morally dishonest, and he did not 
believe any thing of the kind. His charge against 
them was an olfiset for their political sins. He 
would say, however, that some of the parties were 
Yankees, and had some small reputation for making 
good bargains. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD resumed. He hoped no 
allusion whatever would be made to the past, but 
that the House would take up the question on its 
own merits, and on the known principles of human 
nature. He believed the House would all concur 
in the propriety of this.restriction on the Executive 


power. To indulge in these retrospects would only 
prevest the unanimity which might otherwise be 
attained. 


Mr. YELL replied that he should not on this oc- 
casion be driven into an investigation of charges 
against either Administration. He spoke for kim- 
self only, and not for any party. He would say 
to the gentleman, that he had ever been ready to 
search out, and investigate frauds and corruption 
at all umes, and in all places; and he wonld tender 
the gentleman his aid, by beginning at the State 
Departinent, and proceeding regularly down to the 
Post Office, if he desired inquiry. The gentleman 
(added Mr. Y.) admits that General Hamilton’s 
committe had ferreted out one case of corrupticn— 
I ae to the case of Mr. Pleasants; and that one 
ilone, nay one more than that could be found justly 
lemme against General Jackson’s Administration. 
In alluding to this fact, I do but repeat, from the 
neport of the Comntitege on Investigation. 











‘Senate. 








Mr. WISE. 
port? 

Mr. YELL inquired if Mr. Wisk referred to 
the minority, which he had himseli drawn up? If 
ne does, (said Mr. Y.)I can in rm him that I 
have not. He concluded by = ying, that as it 
seemed to give some gentlemeni? acertain quarter 
of the House some trouble,h* would withdraw 
his proposition to go into an i vestigation of the 
corruption under the Admins :ation of General 
Jackson’s predecessor; but sol:cited, and invited, 
the strictest scrutiny into the acts of General Jack- 
son. 

Mr. WISE. Ohno; ifone is to be investigated, 
let both be: both or neither. 

The House then, on motion, adjourned. 


Has the gentleman read that re~ 
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REMARKS OF MR. BROWN, 
Or Norntru Caro tna, 

In Senate, Thursday, December 21, 1837.—On the 
bill to suppress the issue of small notes in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BROWN said he could not see, in the pro- 
visions of the bill which had been reported by the 
Cominittee on Finance, the slightest justification 
for the strong and unqualified denunciations which 
it had called forth from gentlemen who had spoken 
in opposition to it. On the contrary, he returned 
the members of that committee his thanks for the 
prompt and efficient remedy which they had pro- 
posed, to effect the suppression of an evil that he 
considered a nuisance in the money circulation of 
the District of Columbia. 

It was not his intention to enter into a defence ot 
that committee against the imputations which had 
been cast on their motives, for having taken that 
course which they believed called for by public 
duty. They were abundantly able to answer for 
themselves, and to justify their own course. When, 
however, it had been intimated by the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston) that the issuing of 
small notes by individuals and corporations in this 
District was viewed as a political offence against 
the party now in power, and that the object of the 
commitiee was to punish that offence by the pro- 
posed measure, he must be allowed to say that there 
was nothing, in his opinion, which in the slightest 
degree warranted such aconclusion. 

If it was meant by this expression that the put- 
ting them in circulation was an offence against the 
principles of sound political economy, then he would 
entirely coincide wath the Senator, and believed the 
offence, in that point of view, deserved the correction 
sO appropriately recommended by the committee. 
It hat been charged against the party in power that 
the issuing of small notes was a hecessary conse- 
quence of their policy for some years past in rela- 
tion to the currency. Mr. B. denied that any such 
consequence was properly deducible from the acts 
and course of the late Administration. Who had 
been chiefly instrumental in banishing specie 
change from this District, and from many of the 
States, by issuing this spurions small note circula- 
tion? If he had not been much misinformed, it had 
been done almost exclusively by corporations con- 
trolted by, and private individuals belonging to, 
what is denominated the Whig party. This had 
been done in many States, in open contempt and 
flagrant violation of their laws which denounced it 
as an offence, and, to his astoni-hment, had been 
ee and applauded! Yes, said Mr. B. that 

law-loving party, who are ever sounding the alarm 
of violated Constitution and violated laws against 
the present Administration, have openly approved, 
pay more, applauded, this utter contempt and 
prostration of law! 

In some of the States in which statutes existed 
as explicit and as comprehensive against offences 
of that kind as the human mind could frame, legal 
opinions, he learot, had been given in justification 
of the issuing of small notes, which, in his humble 
judgment, partook more of the character of pro- 
fessional as'uteness than sound rational construc- 
tion. In this was afforded another exemplification 
of the power of the paper system to pervert and 
bend opinion to an acquiescence in ifs most dan- 
gerous assumptions of authority. It overrides the 
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law, tramples on its authority, and always has, and 
always will find, apologists and advocates for its 
most extravagant abuses. 

Mr. B. said that the Administration had been 
censured for the present condition of the currency 
freely in the debate on the measure then before 
them. It was not just nor fair thus to charge it 
If there had been a harmonious co-operation 
among all parties in this country in carrying into 
effect the inportant and salutary measures recom- 
mended by the late Administration on this subject; 
if, added to this, the great moneyed power of this 
country had supported instead of opposed this 
policy, he believed that the difficulties in its mo- 
neyed affairs which had happened wonld not have 
occurred. But instead of harmonious action 
among all parties for au object of so much pub- 
lic interest, the country had witnessed an opposi- 
tion to the measures of the Administration in rela- 
lion to the currency, and that opposition powerfully 
aided and sustained, too, by much the greater por- 
tion of the moneyed power, almost unequalled in 
the history of political warfare for its violence and 
the extraordinary means taken to break down the 
Administration. Was it atall strange, then, under 
such adverse influences, that consequences such as 
had followed should have happened? 





Mr. B. saw, in the almost simultaneous issue of 
small notes, with the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, but a continuation of that se- 
ries of measures by which it was calculated to ef- 
fect a conquest over public opinion, in favor of a 
national bank. Whatever may have been the 
preiended necessity for it, those who were instru- 
mental in issuing small notes, knew that it would 
instantly drive from circulation the almost entire 
specie change. A paralicl case with that in which 
the late Bank of the Uniied States originated, 
would then be furnished by a universaliy depre- 
ciated paper currency, from the highest to the 
smallest denomination, for the advocates of such an 
inslitation to appeal to the public for a favorable 
decision. In the language of a newspaper, known 
as one of the organs of the National Bank party, 
the judgments and understandings of the people 
were no longer to be addressed, to bring them to 
their senses, but their sufferings were to be relied 
onto produce that result. In other words, the 
country was to be scourged into submission, te 
compel its obedience to the mfhdates of the mo- 
neyed power. 

Mr. B. said, that while many other States were 
at this time suffering great evils, from having per- 
mitted the issue of small bills, the present condition 
of the State of North Carolina, in reference to this 
subject, was a practical proof of the wisdom of her 
legislation in having suppressed them. Some years 
since great evils had been experienced among her 
citizens, from the issue of small notes by indivi- 
duals and corporations; in consequence of which, 
her Legislature had passed a Jaw prohibiting it, and 
imposing severe penalties on those who violated it. 
The effect of this has been to introduce among her 
citizens a large portion of specie change, which 
was, he believed, still retained in circulation, not 
withstanding the suspension of specie payments by 
the banks. It was true, that some inconvenience 
had been experienced for the want of change after 
that event occurred, but he was gratified that the 
moral sense of the people of the State was strongly 
opposed to the illegal issue of small notes, and was 
in favor of sustaining the law prohibiting a prac- 
tice so injurious as well to public interests as to 
public morals. 


The bill to suppress the circulation of small 
notes in this District had been denounced as one of 
pains and penalties against its citizens, and-as par- 
Ueularly oppressive to the poorer class of them. 
Mr. B. called on gentlemen to reconcile the incon- 
sistent charges they made against those friendly to 
the Administration. At one moment they were re- 
presented by them as Loco Focos and Agrarians, 
and now as attempting to pass a law to benefit the 
rich at the expenseof the poor. So far from injur- 
ing the poor, he believed it would prove protective 
of their interests. It would relieve them from those 
innumerable frauds which were daily practised on 
the more ignorant portion of the community, by 
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imposing on them notes issued by insolvent persons, 
and every kind of spurious paper. 
He could not but regret 


some gent! 

kind of specie currency. It had often been re- 
marked that some peculiar constitutions had anti- 
pathies to certain objects; aud he must be permitted 
to say, that from the sensibiliiy exhibited in a cer- 
tain quarter when gold or silver is alluded to, that 
they must be the objects of a kind of constitutional 
antipathy with some gentlemen. 

Mr. B. said that he considered it not only the 
duty of Congress, mm reference to the best interests 
of the citizens of this District, to legislate on this 
subject, but it was a high dsty which it owed to the 
country at large, to exert ail its authority to aid in 
redeeming it from a species of paper circulation 
which was an acknowledged public nuisance. 1 
would be anexample worthy the imitation of those 
States now suffering under a similar evil, and an 
example which, he trusted, would be universally 
followed throughout our country. 


ereat antipathy which 


nen Seemed to entertain towards every 
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REMARKS OF MR. CILLEY, 
Or Marne, 

In the House of Representatives, Jan. 5, 1838—On 
the resolutions calling for information relative 
to our relations with Mexico, and Great Britain. 
Mr. CILLEY said he should not have troubled 

the House with any remarks on this occasion, but 

for one sentiment which had been advanced by the 

Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

(Mr. Howard.) That gentleman had remarked, 

that whatever faith might be due to ont-door ru- 

mors, what passed in this House went for something. 

And after saying much relative to the duty incum- 

bent on our Government to maintain its neutrality, 

in which | entirely concurred, he gave it, as his 
opinion, that we ought to be peculiarly -mild in 
pressing the settlement of our Northeastern bounda- 
ry, while the present difficulties existed between 
the British Government and the people of Canada. 

Sir, in this sentiment of the honorable chairman I 

cannot acquiesce, nor will the feeling on the sub- 

ject in my State pernait the settlement of that ques- 
tion to be delayed on any such grounds. © What, 
sir, is the claim of the Government of Great Bri- 

tain? It is to one-third of the State of Maine. I 

will not now go into a history of it; suffice it to 

say, that during the late war, British troops were 
marched in the dead of winter from the lower pro- 
vince, on the seaboard, across the upper part of 

Maine to Quebec, ard thus were enabled to open 

the campaign in the Canadas, and oa our rear, 

long before the St. Lawrence broke up, and much 
to the surprise and detriment of our northern army. 

The discovery of this route across Maine, which, 

if they could not use, would, for a great part of the 

year, while the river St. Lawrence was loeked up 
with ice, disconnect the upper and lower pro- 
vinces, induced the British Government, while ne- 

gotiating the treaty of peace at Ghent, to ask a 

cession of so much of the territory of Maine, then 

Massachusetts, as thus intervened between New 

Zrunswick and Lower Canada. They did not 

ask the cession with a view to acquire 

territory as such, but merely for the pur- 
pose of connecting the two provinces, and 
left the proposition open to our commissioners 
toask an equivalent. For the correctness of what 

I now say,I appeal to the honorable gentleman 

now in my eye, (Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts,) 

who was then one of the commissioners. The 

British were answered promptly by our commis- 

sioners, that they had no power to treat for the ces- 

sion of a portion of the territory of one of the 

States of this Union. No arrangement of this 

kind was effected, and the boundary line, according 

to the treaty of ’83, remained unaltered. But find 
ing they could not obtain by cession, they had 
boldly and shamelessly set up aclaim to itin the 
very face of that treaty. They claimed it because 
it was so convenient for them to hare it; because 
they wanted it; and from no just cause or pretext 
whatever: for, sir, I will maintain, and challenge 
contradiction, that the treaty of 1783 was as plain 
and clear as lapfeuage could speak, and the true 
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boundary as obvious, nay, conspicuous, as the 
everlasting hills and highlands which are described 
ng it,and which divided the streams which 
ihe river St. Lawrence from those which 
descende! towe W hat is it, sir, that, 
jor hundre ‘sof miles, walls up, on the south, the great 
basin through which the river St. Lawrence flows? 
Highlands, sir; and from these, streams sflow north- 
erly into that mighty river, and southerly and east- 
erly into the Atlantic ocean. Now these highlands, 
so conspicuous on the face of the earth, are our an- 
cient and well-defined landmarks. Yet, sir, in 
mockery of these, in spite of a solemn treaty, the 
British seize possession of our soil; drive, by armed 
foree and the terror of prisons, pur citizens from 
it, though claiming title by deeds directly to them 
from two States of this Union, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts; thus keeping back our settlements, im- 
peding the growth and prosperity of our State, and 
destroying ourinvaluable and never to be replaced 
forests of timber, simply and solely because they 
want the territory to connect their provinces. 

Under this state of things, was it incumbent on 
this House or this nation to be so peculiarly mild 
in pressing the immediate settlement of this line? 
I admit that ours is a Government of peace; but 
have we not manifested a most pacific spirit? The 
people of Maine have been long forbearing in this 
matter; they have an immense interest at stake in 
preserving peace; one of their greatest means of 
prosperity, and even of livelihood, was derived 
from the peaceful prosecution of their commerce 
and their fisheries. Their interests, as well as their 
feelings, will not permit them thoughtlessly or 
wrongfully to provoke war; but they cannot submit 
to indignity*and gross usurpation ; they will not sit 
quiet and see their State dismembered. They had 
already seen the whole question of the extent of 
their territory submitted, against their most svlemn 
protestations, to a foreign arbitration; and yet, 
though the arbitrator was held at the time by the 
Government of Great Britain as in the palm of its 
hand, shame prevented him from so manifest a vio- 
lation of cominon honesty, as to decide against us. 
So he gave no award on this question, but con- 
tented himself with suggesting what he would con- 
sider a convenient boundary for the British. Both 
Governments have concurred that it was no deci- 
sion, and have not adopted the new line that was 
recommended. 

The Senate advised the opening a new negotia- 
tion. Our Government have tried it: how have 
they been met? By no corresponding spirit of con- 
ciliation on their side. Indeed, the British do the 
same as refuse to treat. But forbearing as my con- 
stitients are, any man would greatly mistake their 
character who should sappose they would ever con- 
sent to give up one-third of the territory of then 
State to the grasping usurpations ofa foreign Govern- 
ment. They would never yield so much as an inch 
of iton such grounds. Sir, it is my opinion tht it is 
time for this Government to be peculiarly alive on 
this subject; and in expressing this, l am sure I 
speak the sense of the people of Maine: there 1s no 
division on this question. The true course was to 
see and be sure we were in the right; then to be 
firm and resolute. Did any man believe that a 
British Parliament could be induced to go to war 
to establish a claim like that which had been set 
up to a part of our clearly defined territory? Where 
was its justice? There was none in the case. They 
know it, and feel it. Hence they will not treat, 
but hold on, on the principle that might makes 
right. Let our Government be firm, and the ques- 
tion would be settled. Maine cannot, and ought 
not, suffer it any longer to be postponed, on any 
pretext whatever. In saying this, I well know and 
speak the feelings of the people of Maine. I ean- 
not, therefore, respond te the sentiments expressed 
by the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, that this was a juncture which 
called upon us for language of peculiar mildness 
and forbearance. On the contrary, when we were 
called to give more power to the President, to re- 
strain our private citizens from encroachments on 
the rights of another Government, it was a time 
for us to be peculiarly firm and resolute in insisting 
that our territory should be kept inviolate from the 
most unjust encroachinents of that very Guverr- 
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ment. If the territory now forcibly and exclusively 
occupied by British power on our northeastern 
fronuer was a constituent part of one of the States 
of this Union, let an end be put to that assump- 
and Jet the laws of Maine and this Union be 
uade to extend over the entire territory, and tu its 
t limits. 

gentleman on this floor, I regret to hear, 
apulogized for the British in their recent violation 
of our sovereignty, in cutting out in the night time, 
with anarmed force, from the American shore, the 
teamer Caroline, throwing her over the falls, 
and slaughtering our defenceless citizens. He 
seems to think the British commander may not be 
to blame. 

Mr. HAMER. Duoes the genileman reter to me? 

Mr. CILLEY. Ido. 

Mr. HAMER disclaimed having made the state- 
ment on his own authority, or as having expressed 
its own belief. He had merely refered to what 
had been read by the gentleman from Buffalo, 
(Mr. Filmore) and whathe had advanced was 

ased on the statements then made. 

Mr. CILLEY resumed. 1 did not 
the gentleman as expressing fully his own belief; 
but the t of his remarks were calculated to 
carry the conviction to my mind, that it was rea- 

bauble to conelude that this outrage was wholly 
the commander of the British 

es at Chippewa, and that the British soldiery 
had committed the wrong of their own motion. 
Now, sir, | have no doubt that the outrage will be 
dis savow ved by the commander and Government. 
State policy may dictate this, especially when they 
learn the feeling it justly excites; but I must be 
permitted to express my own belief that the out- 
rage was committed by the orders, and with the 
vountenance, of the British authorities then ia com- 
rand. cumstances of the all look 
that way It wasin keeping with the domineering 
British authority. ‘They had seen the boat 
ply between the American side and Navy Island, 
where are banded together what they please to 
ierm pirates, traitors, and rebels, and robbers. 
‘They determined to take her and destroy her, utter- 
ly reeardless of our rights and sovereignty in so 
joing. What, sir, has been the conduct of the 
Rritish authorities on another, though more distant 
rtion of our frontier? Had they not seized Aime- 
ican citizens on our Own territory, carried them 
off, and cast them into prison, Where even one so 
-eized is held in durance to thishour? It is easy 
here for gent'emen to blame the hasty zeal of those 
of our citiz: who live upon the borders; but do 
they k what those men have to suffer from the 
viclence of British authority? I admit that citizens 
there, as well as e'sewhere, under the n.duence ctf 
ielimes act ina hasty and ungnard- 
and that it becomes 
maintain the neutrality 
ernment. If the existing laws 
for the purpose, let stronger be enact- 
ej. Bur it is evideat, from all we have heard 
for years past, that a great contest is going on in 
the British provinces to the north of us, and that 
he erisis is bear at hand. The people of the Ca- 
radas are unfavorable to the longer continuance of 
British dominion over them. They are about de- 
c eeing, if they have not already done it, as our 
r.the s did more than half a century ago, that Bri- 
ts) oppression and usurpation shall cease among 
tiem, and that they will herea!ter choose their cwn 
men to make and adminisigr their own laws, and 
1» control theirown money. These were feelings 
in which American patriots were ever ready to 
s;mpathize ; and no power on earth should ever 
compel him to suppress the feelings of his heart in 
those who, capable of self-government, 
aud risking all minor things, were manfully con- 
tending for the liberty to establish it. Nor do I 
b = ve that, by our citizens expressing such senti- 
nents, we shall provoke a war with Great Britain, 
w any other foreign power; and least of all can 
we avoid war by submitting to encroachments, 
which, if onee tolerated, will be repeated and ex- 
tended with more and more audacity, and until 
nothine but a warcan end them. No, sir: let us 
be firm and resolute ia maintaining our just rights, 
and follow up the assertion of them with proper 
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courage and: conduct. In difficulties between na- 
tions, this was the true policy ; and then, if war 
blazes up at v extremes wf our Union, or if 
the candie be lighted at both ends, as the gentleman 
fromm Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) said, we wiil ex- 
tinguish ne flame, or perish in ihe attempt. Sir, 1 
hope the resolutions of inquiry will be passed, and 
that, oa the desired nfurmation Is obtained, we 
shall act as becomes a nation loving peace, and 
desiring to maintain it, which can only be done by 
scrupulously guarding all our just rights, and re- 
sisting all encroachments promptly and firmly. 
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CALHOUN’S RE 


MR. SOLUTIONS 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Janvary 6, 1838 

The peing Mr. Morais’s amend- 
ment to the third vesolution, declaring the freedom 
of speech and the press on al! subjects indisputa- 
ble, and under the supervision only of the State in 
which such freedom is exercised— 

Mr. DAVIS said that he had several! times briefly 
addressed the Senate upon this subject, which for 
two years or more had been greatly agitated, more 
so, probably, than was useful. As ago as 
that, an effort was made to suppress pelions upon 
the subject of abolition in this body, and trom 
thence til! now the matter had received much at- 
tenuion at times, though both here and in the other 
House much regret had been expressed that it was 
agitated at all. 

At the first session of the last Congress, after a 
long, animated, denunciatory debate, carried on 
chiefly by the members from the South, the Senate 
arrived al certain results in regard to abolition pe- 
titions, in which he (Mr. D.) did not concur, but 
a very great majority It was proper to 
recur to the state of things then, and tocall to mind 
the sentiments of that day. The leading argument 
in that debate was, that the agitation of the ques- 
tion was a souree of great danger, pregnant with 
ruinous consequences to the « -ountry , Causing seri- 
ous obstruction to the action of Congress, and 
great uneasiness out ef doors. And it was most 
urgently insisted that it was one of those delicate 
topics which it was not safe to discuss, which, in 
truth, we had no right to discuss, either as regard- 
eithe States interested, or the Distriet of Columbia 
or the Territories. 

Such, sir, being the avowed sentiments of a 
majority of the Senate, they proceeded to give to 
them sanction and practical effect; and they did 
suppress debate, and close the doors against peti- 
tons; for, though they resolved to receive them, 
yet they immediately afterwards adopted the prac- 
tice whieh has ever since been in force, as the 
journal will prove. A Senator, for example, offers 
a petition; another objects to the reception; the one 
holding the petition then moves for its reception; 
the other immediately moves to lay this motion on 
the table, which motion is not debateable, but is 
carried by a large majority. The consequence 
is, that the one presenting the petition is denied the 
right to lay it before the Senate, as the Senate re- 
fused to receive it. The Senator from South Ca- 
rolina (Mr. Calhoun) was in the lead of these 
measures, and is it not true that he was sustained 
by an Penne: majority? 

Mr. Catnown said the course which he marked 
ou! was not followed at all. 

Mr. Davis. I did not mean to say that the detail 
of the Senator’s proposals was adopted, but that 
the Senate sustained the chief purpose he aimed at. 

Mr. Catnoun’ I was inthe minority in every 
vote onthis subject. I wished to meet the petitions, 
and to refuse the admission of them. I wished to 
take higher and stronger ground. I was not averse 
to agitation. 

Mr. Davis. I did not ailege that the Senator 
was averse to agitation, but that it was generally 
deprecated; and that his proposed measures looked 
to that end, as the journal most fully proves. It 
the Senator had not interrupted me, he would have 
had no occasion to complain, or to correct me, lor 
I was about to notice what I am aware of, that the 
proposed course of the member was to meet the 
petitioners at the door, shut it in their faces, turn 
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| Senators; and as they seemed to deprecate discussion 


“Senate. 
them down stairs, and bid them begone; and that 
he urged the Senate to sustain that view of the 
matter. In that I know there was a failure; but 
in his general object, though attained different 
means, he succeed. He and his friends 
did erect a barr high as he could destre—a 

table to the and as 
is cham- 
ould be, 
died with 


by 
did fully 
Iter a 
barrier insurmom 
effectual to stop agitation and del 
ber, and the presentation of petite 
short of penal liabilities. Dis 
this arbitrary rule, yielded obe- 
dienee to it. [If any thing of much importance had 
since been said, it had escaped my observotion. I 
therefore repeat that the object of the Senator had 
been attained; the petitioners have been driven 
away without a hearing; no answer to thei prayer 
has been made; no, not so much they 
were in error. What, 1] would could the Sen- 
ator do beyon { this, the 
his will? 

The Senator from Mr. 
yesterday, that the > could take 
seles, if the channel through this Gove 
closed up; fcr he feared nothing 
tionists in their own territory Db 
close up this channel most ¢ 
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prison 
I slavery 
there no right to petinon, 
are violators ot the Constitution, 
public peace, tors, 
threatening the safety of the such 
a law will be beth cor expedi- 
ent. Let it be brought for rece. for it will test the 
principles advocated, and put members to vote 
upon a responsibility beyond a mere expression of 
opinion. offenders against the public 
peace and public justice to the judicial tribunals, if 
such is the sense of Congress, to receive the reward 
of their mertts. “his would ‘bes » of con- 
sistency. If the doctrines which tend to such re- 
salts are sound, th them go forth in a form 
‘hat shall be understood and felt. Let those who 
lemand relief take the remedy into their 
hands, and they will soon learn the view he 
public on this right of petition. ‘This would be 
more manly than to agitate the public with threats. 
It would fence the people out from the Capitol, and 
separate them from their own Government. [t would 
consign offenders to infamy for presumptuonsly 
daring to approach these halls to make an humble 
request. The Senator has not proposed to go this 
length; and although he was quite right in saying 
he was in a minority, yet it is obvious that he ef- 
fected his main ovject. Petitions continue to come 
here, but to what end? Neither to be read, heard, 
nor received. Not one has since come to the pos- 
session of the Senate, so as to be in order for its 
action; nor, under existing practice, could one come 
to its possession. 

In this state of things, why are we appealed to 
for new measures, which can do no more than ace 
complish the same thing, if they do as much? 
Why does the Senator from Carolina, when so so- 
licitous to exclude trom these halls the petititions— 
when he has steadfastly maintained that Congress 
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has no right to debate or act on the subject—why 


does he voluntarily introduce it here? A subject 
too delicate to agitate: one which it is said we ought 
not to discuss, and have no right to consider! Why, 
then, is discussion invited?) Why is examination 
provoked? Why is controversy challenged? 
For myself, said Mr. D. I have been 
avowed feelings of 


dis- 
southern 


as a calamity, I have avoided it, leaving it in the 
hands ofthe mover an | those interested. I had nv pur- 
P se Of changing my course ti!l that Senator, yester- 
day, threw down the sieve, and challenged discus- 
sion, in terms which almost made it dishonorable 
io forbear. This challenge, and this alone, has in- 
duced me to rise, for I had resolved that the Sena- 
tor should be left free to act upon the majority, 
which goes with him, with whatever power he 
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might, while he adhered to abolition, although my 
own constituents have written to me inviling my at- 
tention to these resolutioas; not because of their et- 
tect upon ihe Abolitionisis, but because they em- 
brace other matters of high moment and of objec- 
tionable character. I would have taken the hazard 
of disregarding these cails upon me, but I could 
not be silent under the challenge of the Senator. 

The Senator says we can bring no objection 
against his reso!utions while we vote against them, 
inferring from our silence that we vote in a blind 
and senseless manner. I deem his inference, from 
his premises, wholly unwarranted, for the larger 
portion of the votes we give are recorded without 
offering the reasons to the Senate upon which they 
rest. But I have many objections to these resolu- 
tions, more than I shall find physwal ability to ex- 
press, and the strongest of those objections are to 
their political character. 

They are not called for, are not more efficient 
than the measures now in force, and can do no 
good. They are, as has been well said, (a part of 
them at least,)-mere abstractions or avowals of ab- 
stract doctrines no w ay demanded by the occasion. 
They embrace maiters having no connection with 
abolition, and call upon us to commit ourselves to 
an interpretation of the Constitution when there is 
no emergency arising in the course of oar publie 
duty requiring us to give interpretation to that in- 
strument It js an unnecessary atiempt to influ- 
ence the public judgment, and such works of supe- 
rerogation are best let alone. Any and all these 
reasons wre a most ample justification for voting 
againsteven that which may seem to be right in 
the abstract; for L would give no countenance to 
making a creed of avowals for politicians, and to 
the publication by the Senate of abstract opinions, 
merely because they may contain apparent truisms 
They ought also to be useful, and put forth for 
The Senate would 


some useful public purpose. 


be fi hiy « mployed to resolve that two added to 
two make lous. 

Bat, sir, the leading reason urged for disposing of 
the whole abolition matter is, thai the agitation of 
the topie disturbs the public har:uiony and endan- 
gers the Union, Lam qaite disposed to respect all 
such fears and apprehensions, when urged with 
seriousness; }o listen te public sentiment, and to 


yield much to public judgment; and, sir, I am 
1 


happy to perecive that the thought now and then 


flashes acvess the minds of gentlemen that there 
are two ends to this Union, both of which should 
fall under the protection and paternal regard of 
this Governmeit. We are the r presentatives of 
the whole, and our affections and watchfulness 
should be eorameusurate with the whole. It is our 
duty to sce that the whole Republic is safe. Ail 
interests must be regarded, ali rights must te pro- 
tecied. We musi look to public sentiment through- 
out. crest, because it is great and power- 


ful, shou! be permitted to absorb all public atten- 


tion, or to cause a disregard of those of less im- 
portanee. All niust be nourished, all respected, 
the pci of al oad Hu sted and harmonized by a 


spirit «ot promise and coneiliation as to remove 
all just cause of discontent. This is the way to 
preserve the Union. And yet, from the course of 
argument Licre, one is sometimes doubtful whether 
more than one end of the Union is thought of, 


when all our vigilance, anxiety, and affection, is 
demanded jor thatend alone. ‘The resolutions be- 
fore us propose no measures for the general har- 
mony, but to give certain interpolations to the Con- 
stitution favourable to the slave interest. This is to 
avoid the dissolution of the Union. I cannot see 
how the end is to be reached by the means, and 
therefore am constrained to coine to the conclusion 


that matters other than abolition are wrapped up in 


ihese resolutions. 

Who is most likely to be discontented and to dis- 
turb public harmony—those that hold the divec- 
tion of political power, or those who have no 


power except the force of argument? 

I wis sh to ask you, sir, what yo recollection 
are in regaii Lt tc ) the history of public poliey. You 
have probably for the last thirty years been a wit- 
ness and participator in what has occurred here, 
and your memory can go much beyond that. You 
know what has been the public feeling on the sub- 
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I ject of the integrity of the Union, and what kind of 


a reputation those have acquired who have been 
suspec ted only of agitating this alarmin= topic. 
How stands the Hartlord Convention in puolic esti- 
mation? Efow other conventions and assemblies 
of men of more recent date, who were supposed to 
meditate unfriendly feelings to the Union? All 
hostility to the Union has at at all times been view- 
ed by the great body of the people with the most 
profound sorrow and regret. Those, therefore, 
who engage in such treasonable purposes, do it at 
the imminent hazard of character at least, for they 
acquire a very unenviable reputation. : 

The Abolitionists can have no motive to dissolve 
the Union. They have never been charged with 
such an object, to my knowledge. Their acts may 
create alarm and discontent, which may tend to 
that. There may be selfish men among them, for 
the ambitious always mould the moving elements, 
when they can, to aid their own selfish purposes. 
It would not be singular if such were found among 
them, but their number cannot be great. Buthow 
is the Abolitionist to be profited, if his wishes are 
all realized? If all the slaves on the globe were 
made free, how will it mend his condition? In no 
way whatever. He can gain nothing by the 
change. But they repudiate, and very properly, 
ali right to interfere with the States, and confine 
themselves to the Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Their views are thus limited tn extent, 
and to the attainment of an object in which they 
neither have nor can have any interest: which ex- 
cites a selfish feeling, and which does not, in fact, 
touch the Union, or threaten it. 

The worst, then, which can be said if them, by 
their bitterest enemies, is what is actually said: 
they are deluded, miyguided philanthropists, funa- 
ties—heated with an unbecoming zeal. These, 
and such opprobrious epithets, have been applied 
to then; but no one affirms that they aim ar dis- 
union, nor do I think any one can impnte to them 
any corrupt purpose. I do not mean to torch the 
question of the expediency of their course ii ask- 
ing for immediate abolition in this District. That 
I wil! meet whenever the Senate will open it ly re- 
ceiving their petitions, but not until then; for the 
right of petition is the higher right, and mnst first 
he vindicated. I shall, however, atali times go 
for the Union, and the whole Union; and against 
the Aholitionists if they propose to interfere with 
constitutional rights or guaranties. 

But I again return to the inquiry, who is to dis- 
solye the Union? There cannot, { trust, be such 
for every day we hear the thought 
depreeated, and the deprecation mingled with the 
most ardent patriotic professions of love and at- 
tachment to the Constitution, 


purpose here, 


Is the great wis ve interest to do it?) T appeal 
again to your recollections, and to those of the Sen- 
ator from S is Carolina, and ask you whether an 
interest, so powerful as to have majorities in both 
Houses, and to maintain its ascendancy in the Go- 
vernment, is likely to have occaston to secede 
from the Union through fear or oppression? Sir, 
this interest has raled the destinies of the Republic. 
For forty. years out of forty-eight vears it has 
given as a President from its own territory, 
and of its own selection Ido not advert to this 
in the tone of complaint, for it has been 
done at the ballot-box; but as a proof of 
its great strength, tact, and skill, and of the 
extraordinary predominance it holds over all 
other interests, bending and them 
to its purposes Durieg all this time it has 
not only had a President sustaining its own peculiar 
views of public policy, but through him tas held 
and used, in its own way, the whole organization 
of all the Departme nts, and all the vast and con- 
tyolling patronage incident to that office, to aid it, 
and catty out it its views and policy, as well as to 
i it and secure to it every 
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Let us explore a little turther, sir, and see how 
the Houses of Congress have been organized. I 
am sorry that I rely on memory alone, for I may 
possibly fall into error; but I shall be, I think, right 
as far 2s 1 go; if not, the records can easily be had 
to correct me. For thirty years out of thirty-six 
years, that interest has placed its own Speaker in 
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Senate. 
the Chair of the other House, thus’ securing the or 
ganization of commiitiees, ard the great influence 
of that station. And, sir, while all other interes 
have, during part of that time, had the Chair in 
which you preside assigned to them, as an equiva- 
lent for these great concessions, yet in each year, 
when a president pro tens. is elected, who, upon the 
contingencies mentioned in the Constitution, will be 
the President of the United States, ‘ha’ interest has 
invariably given us this officer. Loo'r, | beseech 
you, through all the places of honor, of profit, and 
of privilege, and there you will find the representa- 
tives of this interest in numbers that indicate its 
influence. Does not, then, this interest hold the 
destinies of this Republic in its own hands? Does 
it not rule, guide, and adapt, public policy to its 
own views, and fit it tosuit the action and products 
of its own labor? Sir, I know that the politicians 
of the slave country sometimes disagree about men 
and measures of minor eonsideration; bat, on the 
great interest of slave Jabor and the protection of 
slave property, they stand firmly together, and, like 
a Macedonian phalanx, shoulder to shoulder, gather 
round it, and, by mighty and concerted efforts, give 
it the lead in public affairs against all opposition. 
Sir, how can I beter explain its all-pervading in- 
fluence, than to declare again that it moves tais 
Government over fifteen millions ef soul!s, great 
and energetic as it is, and disproportionate as is the 
siaveholding population to that of the free States. 

With this mighty power in your hands, with 
proof at every vete taken in this Capitol of your 
ability to continue it, can you of this interest en- 
lertain apprehensions for your safety?) What more 
do you claim? What more can you have? 
How can those who hold power be oppres- 
sed by those who have none? How can those 
who hold the power of this Government fear 
it? [ cannot believe there is occasion in the 
mind of any one belonging to this interest for a di< 
solution of the Union, unless he be ambitious, uu- 
principled, and without hope of advancement. It 
will be reasonable enongh to meet danger from 
other quarters when it threatens mischief But, 
Mr. President, I must not omit some other proofs 
of the towering magnitnde of the slave interest here. 
It claims to itself and its exertion whatever of me- 
rit there is in the overthrow of the policy of inter- 
nail improvements, and of having broken down and 
rendered unpopular the policy of so assessing an: 
collecting the public revenue as to proiect and en- 
courage free labor. Over this Jast great interest it 
claims a signal triump!s for having defeated it. 

I need not multiply proofs of the zeal, activity. 
and singular success of those whe manage this in- 
terest. The integrity of the Union is probably quiie 
as important to the slave territory as to the free. 
I cannot, therefore, credit the smnmuaiiee that the 
people of the South are so blinded to the'r interests 
as tu court so calamitous a resuit. What then is i 
that shakes this great republic so that it reels npen 
its foundations: so that we are brought to a so- 
lemn pause here in the pubtic business, 
gravely and solemnly devising remedies to redeem 
us frem threatened ruin? Sir, we have a set of re- 
solutions, nearly concocted, that are to go ‘itv 
with healing power tocalm tie public mind, t allay 
the outbreakings of fanaticisin, and to tranga:lize 
the raging elements. ‘The opinion of the majoriy of 
the Senate is to work out this extraordinary resul 

3nt [ again ask, what is it that we are contending 
with? What that threatens calamity, and is thus 
easily to be subdued. Ii is the Abolitionists who come 
here in no very alarming nambers, though the 
course purseed here has increase: the aggregate, not 
to threaten the Goveramentor to menace the Union: 
no, sir, notatall: but humbly to entreatand! pri hi 
you to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
where, [ believe, there are about forty thensan.! 
people of all colers. S.r, they have claimed noth- 
ing but the right to beg and pray of the Sevate to 
use its power for this purpose? What mere Re - 
ble and less ob jectionable right can be claimed | 

man than the right of respectfully entreating? Yet. ; 
sir, the exercise of this poor privilege, by persons 
mostly females ton, has brought us into grave de- 
liberation, to rescue the Union from impending dis- 
so'ution. Sir, 1 cannot participate in these fears, 
nor persuade myself that such causes will prodacg 
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such re=tilts, or that the Union will be attacked un- {| me 1 this fluor, who im to our organization was designed for that very pur- 
less the provocation | ven here i] respect with equal deference the docitriies of °98, pose. The right of speech, the freedom of the 
Tiese Abolitionists are ia the free Stat It ha | ravelled pat! gent from his; paths so press, the liberty of discussion, are domestic in- 
ofien been sa‘d, and was a day or two past reite- |] Opposed that { to sharp, bitter, and alarming stitutions; and are we to be restrained in the exer- 
rated by the Senator from Missouri (Mr. DB n) | conflict. Tl joht to teach the Senator not only cise_of any of these precious rights, because others 
that their books, papers, prints, etc. cannot enter || e folly, but the danger, of putting forth abstract || differ from us in opinion, and may hold our rea- 
the slave country, and therefore wou!d do no harm || Ss upon the f viton, soning against their institutions injurious?) These 
there, even if the slaves could read, as they never | Bult & ances thjs theory because it matters all belong to the States: and it lies with 
ean reach them. Itseemed also to be admitted by |} tains tl y conservative principle—the only them to regulate them at pleasure, and without re- 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) that there | *medy for the slave States. And what is that ference 1 » the views or opinions of other States. 
is no objection to the discussion of the subject in a || conservative principle, and what the remedy? The If the design is to clothe this Government with power 
State that permits it to be agitated. Where, then, || Senator from Delaware, in giving definition of the to abridge the privileges of the States, then the Se- 
is the alarming mischief? What creates the great || 
excitement spoken of as existing in the s'ave terri- 
tory, and which I doubt not does exist? The ex- 
citing matter is the debates published from thi 


Capitol; the exaggerated an 


tures of danger dawn here. 

home here, and the responsibility resis here The 
effect was clearly foreseen, and the resuit foretold. | 
It is but the natural progress of events that the ex- 
citement of the people should react upon Con- | 
gi and I agree to the sentiment often expressed | 
here, that this topic, agitated in this e | 
manner it is, disturbs the public tranquillity, and 


is chargeable 


} 
} 

" ! 
highly colored pic- | 
‘he evil 


Se 


place in t} 


the practice ought to subside unless the mater can 
he treated more temperately. There would proba- 
bly be now excitement among the slaveholders if it 


was not roused here ; and there would be less here, 
if the flame kindled elsewhere by tie breath of 
these halls did not impart its warmth to this bedy. 


| 
3 1 | 
But, sir, [return to the inguiry, what is to be 


hoped from these resolutions? Where are their 
healing properties, their power to assuage resent- 
ments, and to allay irritated passions? Are we now 
agitating the matter to any useful purpose? I read 
them, and while a part of them seemed to me to 
contain certain doctrines on slavery according with 
the sentiments of the mover, the residue seemed to 
be a mere avowal of a political creed. Not being 
quite certain that I was right in the matter, I was 
confirmed when my friend from Delaware (Mr. 
Bayard) rose and expressed the same sentiment. 


They professed to treat of abolition, but the wor- 
thy Senator dec'ared that, on lifting the veil, he 
had discovered nullification concealed under the 
first of the series. He pointed the little fellow cut 
to us hidden snugly under a thin covering of State 
right gauze. 

Now, sir, I ask the Senate to look at that resolu- 
tion. It is in these word 

“ Resolved, Tiat in the adoption ef the Federal 
Constitution, the States adopting the same ac’ed, 
severally, as free, independent, and sovert 
States; and that cach, for itself, by its own volun- 
tary assent, entered the Union with the view to i 
increased security against all dangers, domestic 
well as foreign, and the more perfect and secure 


enjoyment of its advantages, natural, politica 
social.” 
And to inquire whether it has any zpparent con- 


nection with the abolition of slavery. The mev 
has already been asked what he meant by ! 
solution? How itis pertinent or appli 

matter in hand. What was his ans 
Say it was to allay excitement, to suppr 

or to check petitions?: No, nothing of thy t] 
did, in substance, affirm that it was ints 

sortof constitutional platform, upon which, 


newly discovered footin: to va 
together and stand at this momentons ciisis. T 
Constitution itself, without Senatorial amendments 
is broad enough and good enough fi 
upon. Sir, there have been many pla‘ 
and confessions of faith, ali of whic! 
to die down freedom ind ac 
which in general I do not believe have su! 
any valuable purposes. They are desir 
out particular doctrines, and so the Seuator from 
He - 


na itis ex ait 


, the Senate w 


of thoue! 


} 
+ 


Carolina avers in regard 
braces the doctrine of 2 
sionally to reiterate fandainenta 
Charta was reaffirmed, and 
even upon this cerasion, to reiterate at 
the fundamenta!s 0! th: eat “Os 
What, sir, is the d 
has had some bitter experience in this matter. He 
knows where it led him; he knows what results be 
has contended for under its authority, and he knows 


oO hrs. 


192 


> ; Oe try 
Ol A 


lesignit t, principle and remedy. The 
mover’s view of States rights is, as I understood 

, that the United States are confederated cor- 
porauior ic} a party to the Constitution in the 
nature of a treaty or confederation; and when this 


Governinent, or perhaps one of the States, in the 
judgement of a State, shail violate this compact, it 
nay d tre the whole contract void, because it has 
been broken, and cease to observe it with the same 
freedom and upon the same principies that one na- 
on declares a treaty null because the other party, 
n opinion, has vio ated it. This must be the 
remedy—the reht to recede from the Union when 
a State sees cause; and what is this but nullifica- 
tion? ~The resoijution capable of two construc- 
tions: one to bear out the Senator’s view; the other 
ihe view of those who hold to a different construc- 
tion the Constitution, and still call themselves 
State rights politicians. But what advantage can 





ii epinion that can only excite 
iis meaning. It is futile to 
attempt to make the Constitution broader or nar- 
rower, for we have no power to add cr diminish. 
We may sanction puzzling theories about the pro- 
bable inte of the United States, but the Con- 
stitution and will speak fcr itself, be the 

this Senate what they may. The pub- 


ntion 
must 


opinic yas of 











lic will look upon such acts as they are—unneces- 
sary, and obligatory upon nobody, as mere attempts 
to give direction to the public judgment. 
Sir, I ask the Senator and the Senate to read the 
| preamble to the Constitution, which I now bring to 
their attention 
Ve, the Peop'e of the United States, in order 
| to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
| sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
} the ( n if liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
| ty, do or i and establish this Constitution for 
} the Unit America,” 


And compare it with this 


| first resolution; observe 
language, “‘ we, the people,” etc. 
states, AS corporations, and see how 
} | But, sir, I will not dwell 
i *S has heen agein and again ar- 
H ened by talent in the country. I care not 
\ ier ef st ton was made by the States, 
o'perwise; it makes no provi- 
m for nual teation; gryes no countenance to it, 
I hut} stand on suth theories as human 
to its aid. Tam in nore- 
to it, since it has met with 
condemnetion, and therefore shall 
ns where its seed is sown. 
| it y duty to sit here forming creeds 
+ 2 n "fait! ‘the purpose of experi- 
i} om inion. ‘The people, I hope, 
i 4 i { inemselves, and wiil be too 
|| wise to « ncvle their understandings in the meshes 
1] t 
Sete eae 
| Writ e second resolution? It seems de- 
i} signed to point out the duties of the States towards 


| to their domestic 


|| one another in institutions, 
1! and the duty of this Government to protct each 
{i Siate tn the enjoyment of all such domestic insti- 
1} tutions, and to restrain such States as assail 
1} of ot! This country stretches 
| iroenugh a wide s of the earth—embraces 
twenty-s States—son almost under a_ vertical 

n the region of frost. These 

ail know, must be vari- 

‘nt under different circumstances. 


nose, fi unele, suited to Louisiana, will be 

fied for Vermont. The views of different 
|} States upon the necessiiy, character, and expedien- 
ey of domestic institations will always conflict, and 





ter pause before it acts. 

But, sir, 1 must bring my remarks to a close, as 
the state of my health will not permit me to pro- 
I intended to have examined the character 
of these resolutions more in detail, and to 
more fully my objections; but I must forbear. I 
cannot, however, sit down, without asking the Se- 
nator from South Carolina again—why he incor- 
porates political doctrines with this matter—why 
he mingles with slavery the annexation of Texas 
to the United States? He says we must go back 
to elementary principles, to fundamentals. Go 
back from where, and what are we to go to? Sir, both 
you and the Senator participated, but with quite 
different sentiments, in that act of this Govern- 
ment sometimes called the Force bill; and eaeh of 
you had your opinions upon that celebrated paper 
called the Proc!amation. You were then arrayed 
against each other. The Senator is about to go 
back, and asks the Senate to go with him; and 
they do go with him, but where from, and where 
to? He cannot be going to the Force bill, or the 
Proclamation; and doubtless he considers the Se- 
nate as going from them, back to what? I have 
endeavored to show the character of the first reso- 
lution, and the construction which may be put 
upon it. It may possibly be considered an attempt 
to renew a creed which the Force bill and the Pro- 
clamation had rendered of doubtful authority. For 
myself, I had little sympathy with those who so 
much lauded the Proclamation, or so much con- 
demned the bill. The quarrel was between parts 
of the same States rights party. Having drawn the 
a‘tention of the Senate to the use which I fear may 
be made in ithe country of this resolution, I shall 
not at this time proceed further 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed a hope that, as Mr. 
Davis was now (from indisposition) too much ex- 
hausted to continue his remarks, the Senate would 
adjourn. 

Mr. DAVIS replied that he should be glad to 
submit some farther remarks, but could not pro- 
ceed now, and would not request the Senate to 
stop the progress of business on that account. 

Two divisions were then had on the adjourn- 
ment, when the Senate refuse] to adjourn. 

Mr, DAVIS then resumed his seat. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose an: said, that before he 
should notice such observations of the Senator trom 
Massachusetts (Mr. Davis) as he deemed pertinent 
to the question before the Senate, he felt it a duty 
which ke owed to himself, to state distinctly the 
position which he had heretofore held in relation 
to the subject of these resolutions. Itis not true, 
as the Senator supposes, that my views in relation 
to the proper course to be taken have prevailed. 
It is just the reverse. Mr. C. said he had, he be- 


ceed, 


State 


lieved, been in a standing minority from the time 
the subject of abolition was first avitated in this 
body till the introduction of these resolutions; and, 


although he had steadily objected to the reception 
of any abolition petitions, so far from taking a lead 
in laying them on the table, as the Senator stated, 
he had not, in a single instance, made such a mo- 
tion. He was, on the contrary, wholly opposed 
to the course. Ile had never doubted the folly of 
the position, that we were bound to receive peti- 
tions, but might lay them immediately on the table, 
without consideration or discussion. In the ori- 

ial debate, he told the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Becsanan,) who took a lead in favor 
of that course, that it was utterly indefensible, and 
that the reasons he (Mr. B.) as-igned to prove that 
we were bound to receive, would be equally cogent 
to show that we were bound to refer, report on, 
discuss, and decide on them. He also told him 
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what would be the consequences of his false posi- 
tion, all of which have already been realized. The 
Senator from Kentucky has already taken the pre- 
cise ground which he foretold would be taken. Nor 
is the Senator Jess mistaken in supposing that he 
has been opposed to the discussion of the subject. 
He has, it is true, been utterly and unalterably 
opposed to any discussion with the Abolitionists. 
They have no right to come here, and he was and 
is for shutting the door in their face ; but he never 
shunned discussion when the subject came fairly 
up, nor would he, so long as the Senator’s consti- 
tuents and others continue to agitate the subject; 
in proof of which, he referred the Senator to the 
course he adopted im relation to the President's 
Message, some years since, on the circulation of 
incendiary publications through the mail. So far 
from avoiding discussion, he raised a special com- 
mittee on that portion of the Message, made a full 
report adverse to the President’s views, accom- 
panied by a bill, which gave rise to much discus- 
sion. So now, acting on the same principle, he 
had presented these resolutions as the antagonist of 
the Vermont resolutions. He touched on these 
misapprehensions of the Senator as to his course, 
the more fully, as there appeared to be a fixed de- 
termination of late, both in and out of this Cham- 
ber, to mistake his course on this as well as other 
occasions. 

But this is not the only instance of the misstate- 
ment of his course by the Senator. He has mis- 
apprehended it as much in relation to the subject 
immediately under discussion, Assuming, errone- 
ously, ashe had shown, that his position had heen 
that Congress has no right to agitate or discuss this 
subject, however presented, he accuses him (Mr. 
C.) of challenging debate on the present cccasion, 
and says that he (Mr. D.) would have remained si- 
lent had it not been for his challenge. The Sena- 
tor greatly mistakes in supposing he had made any 
such challenge, and he thought it would puzzle him 
to state when and in whatterms it was given. It 
is true, he stated, that the political creed of the Se- 
nator, and those who thought with him, in refe- 
rence to the origin and structure of our Govern- 


ment, so far from affording any constitutional pro-- 


tection against the assaults of the Abolitionists, had 
roused their fanatical spirit into action; and he had, 
at the same time, called on the party generally who 
entertained it, to show, if he was ina mistalie as 
to the effect of their creed, what protection it af- 
forded. Ifthe Senator has construed this into a 
challenge to discuss these resolutions, he must say 
he has mosi signally failed to mect it. He has 
Wholly shunned the point on which it was given. 
He has not even attempted to show that the view 
which he and his party of the Constitution 
can afford the least protection against the dangers 
which now so seriously menace the country and iss 
insiitutions. Tis silence he had a right to consider 
as conclusive proof of the truth of his assertion, 
and the Senater ought net to be surprised if, after 
this tacit confession, hs should turn to those who 
enterlained the opposite constitutional views, and 
cali on them exclusively to rally to the rescue at 
this hour of danger. The Senator was so conscious 
of his weakness on this point, that instead of at- 
tempting to point out a remedy, when his political 
theory afforded none, he took the opposite course, 
to deny that there was any danger to be repeiled. 
He told us, gravely, that the Abolitionists were no 
Disunionist:; that they had no ambitious objects; 
hv corrapt purpose; that they repudiated all inter- 
fercuce with the States; that they only aimed to 
abolish slavery in the Territories and in this Dis- 
trict, where there were not more than 2,000 slaves; 
and that they claimed no rigat, but to beg you to 
grant them the innocent and harmless boon they 
craved, (of cutting our throats and burning our 
houses,) and that these beggars were but a hand- 
ful, of whom a large pertion were females. Such 
is the picture which he gives of this sma!] band of 
innocents, and the harmless motives that actuate 
them; and this, in the face of the constant, uni- 
form, and open avowal, that their object is the to- 
tal abolition of slavery in the Siates, as well as in 
this District and the Territories, and that they con- 
sider the abolition in the latter butas the first step 
to abolition in the former. 
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But he had received a leiter that very morning 
from one of the fraternity, of high standing and 
authority, which gave a very different account of 
this small corps of humble beggars. He says that 
they count 1,500 societies, averaging 100 indivi- 
duals each, and are growing atthe rate of one 
society a day. Here, then, we have 150,000 per- 
sons regularly organized, with a copious revenue, 
and an extensive and powerful press, (a large por- 
tion of whom are the Senator’s constituents) who 
are waging regular war on the institutions of the 
southern and western States; institutions that in- 
volve not less than $900,000,000 of property, and 
the prosperity and safety of an entire section of this 
Union, in violation of the most solemnly plighted 
faith, and subversion of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution; and yet the Senator can sce 
neither harm nor danger in all this. When we see 
one of his enlightened understanding, and usually 
correct sentiments, thus thinking and feeling, what 
must be the tone of those with whom he ts daily 
associated, which could so blind hs understanding 
and blunt his moral perception? 

He next teils us that the Abolitiomsts can do no 
harm; that their publications cannot circulate ia the 
slaveholding States, and can do no mischief in the 
non-slaveholding States; that the evil exists here, 
where too much excitement exists; and ihat if we 
would keep perfectly cool and patient, and hear 
ourselves and constituents called robbers and mur- 
derers, and our rights and property and lives at- 
tacked, without moving hand or tongue, ali would 

e well. Accustomed, as he has been, to respect 
the Senator for his sober and correct judgment and 
feelings on most subjects, he could not but be sur- 
prised at the language which he has held on the 
present eccasion. Is his judgment so perveried that 
he can see no danger to the Constitution and the 
Union, for which he professes, an, he doubted not, 
sincerely, to have so much regard, in the thousands 
of publications and lectures which are daily issued 
and delivered, holding up, in the blaciest colors, 
the character and institutions of nearly one-half of 
the Union; exciting towards them the deepest feel- 
ings of abhorrence, to be returned, on their part, 
with a detestation not less deep? Is the universal 
spread of this deep, mutual abhorrence, com:ntible 
with the existence of the Union? If not, ts it not 
time to arrest it, and, of course, to Cel:berate on the 
means of doing it?) Are the Senator’s reasen and 
feelings so far warped, that he either cannot appre- 
hend the plainest consequences, or, apprehending, 
is indifferent to them? 

But we are next told, for the hundreth time, that 
these are mere abstract propositions, and not demand- 
ed by the occasion; on which account, with various 
other reasons that he assigns, he cannot vote for 
them. 

It was, he would suppose, perfectly needless for 
the Senator to assign any reason for voling against 
these resolutions, or any other measure having the 
same object in view, after what he had told us of 
the Abolitionists, and the purity and karmilessness 
of their objects; nor is it at all surprising that he 
shonld think that there was no necessity for their 
introduction. Lut those who regard the subject in 
a different light, who see danger where the Senator 
sees nothing to apprehend, and crime where he 
beholds innocence, will come toa very different 
conclusion. They will think ithigh time that this 
body should define its position; should declare its 
opinion as to those unprovoked assaults of one por- 
tion of the Union on the other, and tale the stand 
it intends to maintain in resistance to them; and 
that the opposite course—to remain siient, or tam- 
per with the disease, is neither becoming its dignity 
nor its duty. 

As to what the Senator has thought proper to say 
about the secret mischief lurking under these reso- 
lutions, about nullification and his (vir. C’s) biter 
experience in relation to it, he understands his eb- 
ject to be to distract and frum 
the real point at issue, and he does not deem it de- 
serving reply. He 


single remark. 









draw off attenuen 


will pass it in silence, with a 

The experience cf nullification is 
indeed bitter; not to those who applied the remedy, 
and freed themselves from a disease that was prey- 
ing on the vitals of the Constitution and the South, 
but to those against whom it was applied, and who 
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were fattening on the industry of the rest of the 
community. He would tell the Senator that the 
bitter terms with which he and others of his creed 
have denounced it, will only serve to endear it to 
those of an opposite political faith, and, instead of 
pniting it down, give to it new vigor and growth. 

The Senator asks, why mingle abolition with po- 
litical matters?) Why with the Texas question? 
He knew not how to reconcile such questions with 
the respect which he has entertained for the Sena- 
tor’s intelligence and fairness. Does nut the Sena- 
tor know that we have received hundreds of peti- 
tions, and that they continue daily to pour in on us 
in one incessant stream, praying that Texas may 
not be admitted, on the ground that it would extend 
the limits of the slaveholding portion of the Union? 
Does he not know that a sovercign State of the 
Union has come here with its resolutions objecting 
to the annexation on the same ground? Does he 
not know that the entire movement on abolition, 
with the object proposed to be effected, and the 
means by which it is to be done, involves political 
and constitutional questions and considerations of 
the highest possible magnitude, vital to the peace 
and satety ot all? Knowing all this, with what 
propriety could he axk me the questions he did? 
Does he wish to shift the burden, by making those 
who repel, and not those who assail, responsible ? 
Does he wish to transfer the odium from those who 
make war on our rights and property, to us, who 
defend them, and this, too, in the fage of the most 
notorious facts ? 

As brief as has been his notice of the Senator’s 
apology for the Abolitionists, (for such he must 
consider his speech,) it is much longer than he 
would have made it, had it not been for the respect 
whieh he has had for his talents and character. He 
cannot consider the course he has pursued in his 
speech as indicative of his actual feelings and fair- 
ness, and is compelled to regard it as indicative of 
the distempered state of the public sentiment of 
those he represented. Thus viewed, it affords an 
important lesson to those he represented. Through- 
out, not a censure of the Abolitionists is whispered. 
All is excuse, defence, apology. It is we, not 
they, who are the agitators ; it is we, not they, who 
are the disturbers of the peace and qniet of the’ 
councy ; it is we, not they, who are the assailants ; 
it is we, not they, who harbor ambitious and im- 
proper designs; and, finally, it is we, not they, 
who meditate disunion. It is no crime to attack 
us, bat a heinous offence in us to defend ourselves. 

Mr. NILES said he had taken no part in this 
debate, and from the first, had no desire to do so; 
and from the course it had taken, that purpose was 
by no means weakened, so far as respected any 
general discuss‘on of the various questions which 
had been brought into consideration. It might, 
however, be proper for him to say a few words in 
explanation of his own Course. He felt that the 
resolutions before the Senate had placed himself 
and some others in a delicate situation; he was, 
and ever had been, decidedly opposed to the agita- 
tion of this subject in Congress, in any form; he 
was opposed to its discussion here, believing that it 
would tend to increase the evil which it was de- 
signed to remove. But it has been brought before 
us, and we are compelled to act upon it;and how- 
ever he might regret that the question had been 
brought up, unnecessarily as it appeared to him, 
he should vote on the several propositions accord- 
ing to his sense of duty to his constituents and the 
country. 

The manner of treating this delicate question 
was, in his opinion, of some importance, as well as 
the proceedings or measures which may be adopted. 
In this respect he thought the course pursued had 
not been judicious, and, he feared, was not calcu- 
lated to have a beneficial influence on public senti- 
meat. Whatis the object of these resolutions, and 
what end is to be answered by them? This ques- 
tion he regarded as quite as important as that ot 
the correctness and propriety of the resolutions 
themselves. The object, he considered, was to 
attempt to qhiet the public mind, and stop the 
spread of the spirit of Abolitionism. He was aware 
it was said by some gentlemen, that these resolu- 
tions were mere abstractions, not Connected with 
any sti®ject before the Senate; that they could have 
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ue alr purpose han to obtain the opinion of th 
Senate on certain abstract principles or truth 
whicu were to have no practical application what- 


ever. He did not view the matter in that light; he 


lid not consider these resolutions as a mere attempt 
to settle abstract constitahional questions, o1 
tablish politaggl creeds, or what the Senator from 
Massachusetts eallsa platform. He had as little 
faith in the efficacy of platforms, whether in poli- 
ties or religion, as that gentleman; platforms were 
found either too narrow or too broad, too 
short or tvo long, or in some way defective, so as 
to want, from time to time, altering or repairing; 
and in stopping one defect, a worse one may be oc- 
easioned. 


to es- 


generally 


lt he viewed these resolutions in this light, as 
several Senators over the way appeared to do, he 


would not be for entertaining them a single mo- 
ment. He would not waste the time of the Senate 
mere abstract propositions, no way 
connected with any subject before it. But he re- 
garded the resolutions as applicable to a subject 
which was before us: he considered them as an 
answer to the petitions, memorials, and resolutions 
which had been presented to the Senate, praying 
for the abolition of slavery in this District, in the 
Territories, and the prohibition of the trade in 
slaves between the States of this Union. ‘These 
resolutions are intended to present the sense of this 
bedy on those subjects which have been brought 
before us. Considering them in this light, he did 
not think they had come before the Senate in the 
right way. If we are to respond to those memo- 
rials, it would, in his humble opinion, have been 
more respectful to the petitioners, and more proper 
in itself, to have had them referred to some com- 
mittee, and to have had these resolutions, if they 
are the proper answer, reported by such commit- 
tee. He had net been so fortunate as to agree 
with the majority as to the mode of disposing of 
those petitions. He was disposed to maintain the 
right of petition to its full extent. If these reso- 
lutions had come from a special committee raised 
for the purpose, he should have been better satis- 
‘fied ; and, with these feelings, he regretted that the 
motion made yesterday to refer the whole subject 
tO a special committee, was withdrawn. He had 
niin objection: South, and 


in discussing 


they came from the S 
would be considered by some as containing the 
Southern view of this question, and that other Se- 
nators, from political or other considerations, were 
induced to vote for them. 

These were his objections to the expediency and 
the form of these proceedings; but he had a few 
remaiks to offer upon the resolutions themselves. 
They are here, whether properly or not, and we 
are called on to decide upon them; and when we 
arrive at that point, they ought to stand or fall 
upon their own merils 
first, as mere abstractions 
haviag no practical bearing; and if by this is meant 
that they are, if adopted, to have no 
the rights of any one, this objection is correct. But 
he wonld not add to what he had said on that 
point. ‘They are also objected to on the ground of 
thes having a double 
other having 
Some g 


They are objected to on 
several grounds : heing 


opera tion on 


aspect—-vne political, the 
reference to the abo! 
} 
i 


entlemen think that 


ion question, 


. 1 
tv are alt 
MCcy Ale ailv 


vether un- 


sound and dangerous, as the affirination of a pol 
tical creed. They think they diseover a lurking 


treason in ihem, or a squinting towards nullifiea- 
uon. Remove the veil, says the 
Massachusetts, and you 
called nallification. 
principles in the resolutions are in no way neces- 
sary, relevant, or proper, so far as respects the 


subject of Aboliuonism, which is the professed ob- 


Senator tro 
discover that 


y 
| } lie ‘ ’ 
Itas alse said that the political 


ject of the reso}ntions. 

Mr. N. said these objecti: ns had no great force 
on his mind. So far as the! 
political principles 
them to be sound aud jast. They contained a briet 
exposition of the inne theory ef ovr Government; 
th nothing pew in them; th 
were thuse of the old Republican 
with he regarded as the true interpretation of the 
Constitution ; the doctrines of State rights, which 
were the true principles of uaion and liberty. They 

had s@d the test of public opinion and of public 


- 


solutions embraced 


wre was agoctrines 


“Oo 
school of 38, 


* 


he had no difficulty ; he believed 
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rutiny, in every way and form, tor ae hal! 
a century, and he thought it rather too late to call 
them in question no Vhese doctrines, he verily 
believed, formed the only basis on which union 
and liberty could be maintained together. If, in 


the infancy of the Confederacy, these principles 
were deemed just, and the only bulwark against 
consolidation, the experience cf the last forty years 
has added immeasurable weight to the conviction 
by which they were then amatied. This Govern- 
ment has exhibited a steady tendency towards con- 
solidation ; and this ten tency, wi hilst is is constantly 
impairing the rights of the States, is the source of 

3ut it is said that 


greatest danger to the Union. 
the political features of these resolutions, whether 
right or wrong, ate irrelevant, and have nothing 
tu do with their avowed object. He thought very 
differently. Petitions are before the Senate, asking 
is to abolish slavery in this District, and to pro- 
hibit the slave trade between the States. We pre- 
these resolutions as an answer to these re- 
quests. We hold ap the mirror of the Constitu- 
tion, that the petitioners and all ethers may see the 
bjections and difficulties existing in the very theory 
and nature of the Government—that they may see 
that some of the objects prayed for are directly in 
conilict with the Constitution, and that others have 
a direct and necessary tendency to disturb the 
Union. Sir, said Mr. N. is it net apparent that 
in regard to the trne theory and nature 
of our Government hes at the foundation of all 
abolition proceedings. Te referred to the prime 
agents and agitators of this matter, rather than to 
those who were es for the abolition of 
slavery in this District. The these 





lAaise Views 


designs of 


agitators are not eke to this District; we 
have evidence before us that they are not; they 


are praying for the prohibition of the trade in 


slaves; they are already directly interfering with 
we matier within the States. These unfortunate 
*n Who, I fear, are to be the disturbers of their 


country’s 
rather 


peace, view this subject in a religious 
than a political or civil aspect. ‘They re- 
very as a moral evil; as a sin in the sight of 
God, which 


Saale 
eard s 


they are in conscience bound to set 
their faces against and to attempt to extirpate. 
They profess to regard this as a moral and reli- 


gious duty, and that to neglect it would be to bring 


guilt upon their own souls. Does not this show 
that they consider themselves ia some sense re- 
ponsible for what they can as a crime, which 
must proceed from the consideration that we are 
one pe ple , one community, for local as well as 
ceeneral purposes? These men mostly belong to the 
clergy, who, with manv honorable exceptions, are, 
of all men, the most liable to fall into error on this 

bject. Theii rse of reading, reflections, asso- 
ations, and duties, all tend to lead them into 
error tu regard to the nature of our Government 
and political and social rights. If they do not 
eniertain erroneous views on this subject, why do 
hey confine their efforts to slavery in the United 
states? Is there no slavery elsewhere? Why do 
they not ¢ their attention to Cuba and the 


islands lying along upon our cvasi? Does not 
and is it not known to be 
severe, and oppressive? Who 


slavery eXist there? 


much more cruel, 


has ever heard of the exertions of Abolitionists to 
abolish slavery in the Island of Cuba? Depend 
upon if, sir, these fanaties act umler an tmpre ssion 
that they are s respeet responsible for the 


exisience of slavery in the United States, 
they are citizens of the sa 
th > fame cel 

present this 
the States 


because 
me country and belong to 
eral community. These resolutions 
subjcet in its true light; they hold up 
as separate and independent communi- 
, except for a few general purposes; as much 
separate and distinet in all their concerns and insti- 
tutions purely local, though the Union did not 
ist; as much separate and distinct as these States 


from: Canada, or Cuba Mexico. A ciiizen 


> 


Vermont has no more right to interfere with the 
sudject of slavery in South Carolina, than a eitizen 


Is the 
is much delasic 
we are to act 


d he 


of Canada. 


) 


re nol reason to believe that there 
mon this subject? At any rate, if 
on this subject, what better can be 
ihan to hold up to view the true relation in 


which the citizens of one State stand to those of 


another? which, it would seem, must convince 
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every person who was under the slighte 
e manifest 
distuunct independent comma 
fering in any way, directly or indtre 
civil and domestic concerns and 
peopie of another separate and independent com 
munity. 

Mr. N. said he would briefly notice the remark 
of the Senator from Massachusetts touching th 
langer of the abolition excitement. He appear 
to think that no evil is to be apprehended from 1. 
and, if let alone, it will subside. Le (Mr. N.) 
had heretofore entertained the same sentiments; he 
had hoped and believed that this excitement would 
pass off; but, at the present time, he felt bound to 
say that he had doub‘s and fears. He should con- 

der himself as faithless to his trast, were he to 

ry peace, peace, when he had reason to fear ther 
would be no peace, so far as this question could in- 
lerrupt it. With errors at both ends of the Union, 
and unwise counsels here, (for he could not ap- 
prove of the course which had usually been pur- 
sued in relation to this matter,) he could not but 
fear this was a subject pregnant with momentous 
consequences. That the abolitien 
spreading could not } 


o! reason, of t! 





ZeNS of one 


interests o! th 


spirit i 
be denied; and, what is more 
alarming, it is connecting itself with the politics ol 
the day. Whatis the source of danger from Abo- 
l'tionism? The Senator from South Carolina has 
alluded to the true source of the danger, but he has 
not fully developed it. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Davis) seems to think that there 1 
no danger, and asks what force can be brough: 
against the Union?) He says the South is alway 
pa that it presents a solid phalanx: whilst 
North is we “ake ned by divisions; and that 
quence of this, the South has always had a con 
trolling influence in this Government; that it  h 
defeated the internal improvement and 
tems of policy. Mr. N. was not di 


isposed | 
into this inquiry; he knew that each section « 
oe 


1 
1 


In col 


oO het Ss‘ 


Union alwavs claimed that its influence wa 
than it should be, and that the controlliag pow 
the Government resided in some other « juarter. 7 
South claimed to be the weaker section, 
eentleman must admit that some mea ] 
‘been sustained, and long persisted in, against th 
feelings, and as ee ee t the inter 
the South: he alluded to > high tariff system, « 
which the Senator had nse so prominent a sup- 


e South were at this tim 
vided on other questions as other 
were united on the subject of slaverv; they could 
not be otherwise; they had a common interest ar 

must have a common ind this 3, Whilst it 
may add to their security, increas: 
the Union, if the citizens of the North persisted 

interfering in their local and domestic cone . 

they persist In using or perverting that sort of con- 
nection which the Uaion crea’ es, top urp ses which 


ps rter. 


section 1 
SCCLION 





destiny; ¢ 





P 
it does not authorize, and never intended, to the in- 
termeddling in matters and interests which belon 
exclusively to the people of each State to mana 


in their own way, as much as if the Union had ne- 
ver existed. 

Bur, sir, what is the real source of danger? We 
are told that no foree can be brouecht avainst the 
Union cr the South. This is true, sir; the danger 
is not from force. What is the strength of thi 
Government, and of this Union? Is it foree? Is it 
backed and sustained by your army and navy 

your militia, or other military establishments? Far 
from it: that is not the design of those national in- 
stitutions The strength of this Union, ef this Go- 
vernment, is public opinion. This is its only abid 
ing foundation; the rock on which it rests, or upon 
which it must founder. As long as that remai 
sound, we have nothing to fear, and hence we dics- 
cover the danger from the m: and appa 
rent designs of the Aboliticnists. Are not all thei! 
efforts directly cateulated to poison public senti 
ent? Are they not calculated to alienate the 
ninions and een of the people of one section 
of the Union from those of another? If their 
schemes are saaiataih in, is there not reason to 
fear that feelings will be engendered in both ends 
of the Union, hostite to each other and the Unicon 
itwelt? Does any one suppose that this Conte de- 
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ment hostile to it; with feelings unfriendly and hos- 
tile between the people of the two extremities 
Does any one supppose it can be maintained when 
the tims arrives (but he hoped it would never ar- 
rive) when the entire population of one section of 
the country, comprising nearly half the States, be- 
come fully and deeply impressed with the solemn 
conviction that the Union, instead of adding to 
their secnrity, is the fruitful source of danger to 
their domestic institutions, their property, their 
peace, and their lives?) He must know tittle of the 
nature of this Governnient, and little of human na- 
ture, who can entertain such an opinion. Sir, the 
strength of this Union is in the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people; in a settled, abiding conviction, 
that it is a source of security, a benefit, a blessing, 
to all parties to it. When this sentiment is gone, 
the Union is, in fact, dissolved; and if it should 
exist in name, it would be feeble and powerless 
even for the general purposes for which it was 
more particularly established. 

Mr. N. said he had hoped, and he still hoped, 
that this fanatical spirit of Abolitionism could be 
allayed, and had been opposed to all agitation of 
the subject here, believing that the better way to 
quiet it. He had been disposed to pour oil on the 
troubled waters; to soothe rather than to irritate 
the feelings of those who might be honest, but act- 
ing from a mistaken zeal. But he greatly feared 
the evil had spread so far, and was seated so deep, 
that it would not subside in this way; he feared it 
would go on extending and spreading until it reach- 
edacrisis. And this fear was increased when he 
Witnessed the efforts that were making to give this 
question a political turn. Sir, this battle is first to 
be fought at the North; when the standard shall 
be raised—and he feared it had already been 
raised in some of the States, and he had _ heard 
that gentlemen of his own State had been de- 
nounced for votes given in another place—when 
the standard of Abolitionism shali be raised as a 
political standard, with the inscription upon it, 
“*we vote for no man who is not in favor of aboli- 
tion,” the evil will have reached its second stage, 
and a fearful one indeed. The war will then have 
commenced in the non-slaveholding States, and 
must continue until the issue there is decided. This 
will be a contest for the Union, in which there can 
be no neutrals. The Senator from Massachusetts 
occupies a position somewhat different from that 
occupied by himself, although he wonld by no 
means insinuate that he was an Abolitionist, or dis- 
posed to favor their mistaken views. But he may 
yield to this spirit for a time; he may take the first 
step and the second step, but he would finally be 
brought to a pause. The Senator has alluded to 
the disafiection that once existed at the North, 
which, he says, passed off without any serious con- 
sequences, and the active agents in it became very 
unpopular, or odious. Mr. N. should not differ 
with the Senator on that point: he believed that the 
prominent actors in those scenes were justly ren- 
dered not only cdious, but infamous; but the dan- 
ger then was not so much in the designs, whatever 
they may have been of the prominent leaders, as in 
the slate of public opinion, which was by no means 
favorable to the continuance of the Univn; ner can 
any one tell what would have been the fina) issue 
of these troubles, had not peace come as it did. 
He was in the midst of those trying scenes, and 
knew the danger, but did not wish to dwell upon it 
here. But the cases are by no means parallel: the 
causes of disaffection then were the measures of 
the Government, which must, in their nature, be 
temporary. The abolition excitement springs from 
causes which are permanent, and cannot be re- 
moved; neither is it directed against this Govern- 
ment or its Administration, but against the domes- 
tic institutions of certain States in this Contede- 
racy. 

When this evil reaches ifs second stage, to which 
it appears to be fast approaching; when it is al- 
tempted to build up a political party based en 
Abolition principles, he sheuld not hesitate to take 
his stand; he would fearlessly oppose its advance; 
would contest every inch of ground; he would re- 
sist so dangerous a spirit of disunion, as he had on 
a former cecasion; and what little he possessed of 
character or influence, he staked upon the issue 
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Nay, more; he would stake upon that issue all thet 
he held dear this side the grave—character, property, 
friends, and life itself. He was bold to declare that 
he would defend the rights of the South, so far as 
they had rights secured by the Constitution; he 
would defend them to the very verge of the Consti- 
tution; and in so doing, should consider that he was 
defending the rights of the North, and the whole 
Union. We must stand or fall together; and the 
only way we can hope to siand is, by holding sa- 
cred and inviolate the rights of each and all the 
States guarantied by the Constitution. 

Sir, (said Mr. N.) I will not undertake 
to predict what will be the issue of this strug- 
gle at the North. For a time, very possibly, 
the side of error may prevail. It wasa 
ject peculiarly calculated to take hold of the 
feelings and prejudices of large classes of the 
people: it was a subject calculated to delude and 
mislead. But if the Abolition party should pre- 
vail, and Abolition principles triumph, we shail 
have then reached the third stage of the evil; the 
contest wiil then be brought here, and between the 
different States of this Union. Then are to follow 
reproaches, criminations and recriminations, and 
real or supposed aggressions offered and repelled ; 
agitation, alarm and confusion may prevail, and 
the noble fabric of the Government appear to be 
falling to pieces. This will be the final crisis, 
which may fill the country with calamities, but the 
Union will not be dissolved. When the waters of 
bitterness have spread over the land—when the 
people have drank deep from the cup of affliction 
—when they have seen and tasted enough of the 
bitter fruits of fanaticism, folly, rashness and pas- 
sion—the good sense and reason of the peopie will 
return, the delusion will subside, and the dark 
clouds which have lowered over our horizoa will 
gradually disappear, until the sun breaking through 
them shines once more on our favored land. Sir, 
the Union will not be dissolved, although it may be 
put toa severe trial. He felt a strong conviction 
an abiding confidence in this; but if he could for 
a moment believe that Providence has ordered 
otherwise—that this Confederacy is to be broken 
down-——it would make no difference as to his course. 
When driven from every other position, he would 
make his last stand on the ramparts of the Consti- 
tution, where he would make the y for the 
last struggle in its defence. If unsuccessful—if he 
fell—he would fall with the glorious standard of 
the Union in his hand, and the words of the ven 
rable ex-President on his lips—Tre Fepraar 
UNION MUST BE PRESERVED.” 

Mr. BAYARD move to strike out the words 
“the several States,” and insert the words of the 
Constitution itself, viz: “the peeple of the United 
States.” His only object was to avoid a commit 
tal to a political creed, to which he could not cen- 
sent. If Mr. C. would admit this slight change, 
Mr. B. would go with him. 

Mr. CALHLOUN objected, that those words were 
ambiguous; they might be taken ina geographical 

e, meaning the inhabitants of the northern 
continent of America; or they might mean the 
people, as a people; or they might mean the peo- 
ple only of the several separate States. The latter 
was the only sense he could admit. 

Mr. BAYARD urged that the very words of the 
Constitution, to which every Senator had sworn, 
could not surely be objected to. It appeared to him 
that Mr. C. was centending rather to put his own 
peculiar interpretation upon that instrument, rather 
than following the instrument itself, leaving the 
interpretation open. This he (Mr. B.) contended 
ought to be done. Why, he asked, shonld Mr. 
Calhoun refuse to take the very words of the Con- 
stitution itself? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentncky 
from Delaware would 


ording to the 


sub- 


last rally 


sense 


aid, if the Senator 
frame bis amendment 
in the adoption of the 
would it. Th 

was adopt- 


, acting withir 


ac- 
sterical fact, 


on, Mr. 


Clay for 
ustorical fact was, that the Constitution 
ed by the people of the several Sia'e 
their respective limits. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator, to establish the 
views of the other side, has selected a passage foi 
his amendment which is their whole reliance. We 
rely on the historical fact; and the Senator from 
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H. of Reps. 

Delaware ought not to force his interpretation 
on us 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is much mistaken 

i( he thinks our views are sustained only by the 


preamble (of thé Constitntion.) 
fact is, that it is 


The historical 
the Government, in the words of 


the Constitution, of “the people of the United 
States.” It is so decided by Chief Justice Marshall. 


When the preamble of the Constitution was “We, 
the people of New Hampshire, Vermont,” &c. the 
names of the several States were stricken out, and 
the existing expression inserted, in order to avoid 
allambiguity. I do not depend at all on the pie- 
amb'e, but on the discussion in the Convention. I 
can demonstrate that it was regarded as a Govern- 
ment emanating from the people asa general body; 
and en this subject I shall be ready to wield a lance 
with the Senator on any substantial occasion. If 
he Senator puts a different construction on those 
words, be it so; Ido not want to express any par- 
ticular opinion on that subject. 

Mr. BAYARD’S amendment was lost—yeas &, 
nays 34; and the third resolution was adopted- 
yeas $1, nays 11. 
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SPEECH OF MR. J.L. MURRAY, 
Or Kenvucky. 

In the House of Representatives, January 9, 1833— 
In Committee of the Whole on the resolution 
offered by Mr. Haynes to refer so much of the 
President’s’ Message relates to the finances, 
the safe keeping of the public moneys, etc. to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and pend- 
ing the amendment offered by Mr. Cusnina— 
Mr. MURRAY being entitled to the floor, said— 
Mr. Crainman: It is, sir, With considerable re- 

luctance that [ rise, for the purpose of taking a 

share in the discassion of the subject und:r con- 

sideration. Nothing but a deep sense of the obliga- 

tions of duty which I owe to the people whom I 

have the honor to represent, could at ihis time :n- 

duce me soto do. AslI have not, however, beer 

heretofore obirasive in debate, [ hope the House 
will not consider me a trespasser on their patience 
for the liitle time which I shall occupy the floor. 

Great pains seem to have been taken to induce the 

country to believe that the 

President in relation to the safe-keeping of the pub- 

lic moneys, or, in other words, has been de- 

nominated the “Sub-Treasury system,” is ominous 
to the of the people, and fraught with the 
most sericus dangers. Such as have not fully un- 
derstood the nature of those recommendations, and 


recommenda'ions of the 





what 


liberties 


are unadvised as to the probable effects of thei: 
oseration upon the country, should they be adan- 
ted, must hese coneluded, no doubt, from seeine 
so many bitter denunciations against them, thal 
the system proposed could be little else than some 
fell measure of despotism. Those persons, how- 
ever, must be much surprised, when they come to 


ce as relates to this 
more than the safe-keep- 
the public moneys by the Treasurer of the 
rs and receivers of the 

of the 


learn that so much of the Messa 
os ‘ ‘ rg 
suoject, Implies nothing 


ine of 


i 
revenue, and 


until the 





} 


nited State a8 





everal mints, 
lic cre 
In ih 5 
ing extraordinary in 
rs; no‘ninge Hee 


at times been the practice of per- 


hol 


there wentd seem to bs 
} 


the n 


yond what h is 


navrement af ory 


haps every civilized government on the face of the 
clobe, and is now the practice of our own Govern- 
ment; the whol tem having bcen, from neces- 
sity, in operation since the saspension of specie 
payments by the banks in May last, but without 
tiose safecnards intended to be thrown around it 
by the recommen (atior the President. Prior 
ty the general suspension of specie paymenis, the 
public mons eein to have been collected by the 
") thlic officers. who, iastead of pay ing them ove) 
tc the public creditors, paid them over to the depo- 
sit2 banl vho kept and used such moneys until 
they were rece:ved by the public creditors. Tte 


c: jlectors were the officers of the Government, and 


responsible to her. The banks were a class of 
ayents of a very different character, being inde- 


pendent of, and not subject to, the control of the 
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Government. 
then used in the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenues. The recommendations of the 
Message propose to dispense with th 
agents, and to retain only the first class in the per- 
formance of these duties. This won 
plify very much these important operations of the 
Government, public moneys always 





These two classes of agents were 


latter class of 
| 

} 1” 

i seem to sime- 


and keep the 


within her control. The former system was more 
complex, and left our public treasure in the hands 
of irresponsible depositurie This system is now 


objected to, on the ground that the depositories 
proposed would be unsafe, and too much would be 
added to the patronage of the Executive. It is ob- 
jected to, also, on the ground that it would operate 


injuriously on the currency of the country. [shall 
notice these, and some other objections, in the 
course of my remarks. For the present, however, 


I will observe, that from the sentiments which I en- 
tertain, the objections appear to me to be them- 
selves very objectionable. It does not appear to 
me that the Government funds ever can be safe in 
the hands of depositories not responsible to the Go- 
vernment, nor subjectto her control. Such deposi- 
tories will ever have it in their i to thwart the 
purposes of the Government, by withholding her 
funds, which, in extraordinary emergencies, as it 
times of war, might enable them to upset the Go- 
vernment. The history of the late deposite system 
is a clear exemplification oft he danger of employ- 
ing such depositories. The fact that the Govern- 
ment was pronounced bankrupt, andawas, in fact, 
unable to pay her creditors, when she had at the 
same time near thirty millions of dollars in the 
hands of her deposite banks, which, from their sus- 
pension of specie payments, she was unable to 
command, is commentary enough on such a sy: 
tem; or, rather, ited, need no com- 
mentary at ail. 

On the other hand, I have been unable to di 
ver in what manner the system pronosed, if adopt- 
ed, could injure or debase the currency of the coun- 
try. So far as i's operation may be concerned with 
the currency of the country, lam clearly of opi- 
nion that ils effects will be salutary. For myself, 
however, Iam well satisfied that nothing but a ge- 
neral and radical reform in the present banking 
system of the United States can relieve us from the 
sudden and disastrous fluctuations in our currency, 
which have heretofore n afflicted 
the country. 

Banking, accordinz to its present organization 
is but an enlarged and leg ten of broker- 
age. It has operations 
community 
corrupting 
into all ¢ \ 
ordinate spirit of and 
their fortunes by the expansions 
of its credit, 
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interest. The bank is always secure, and treasures 
up large profits, withdrawn from the industry of 
the community. The community may be ruined 
by the breaking of the bank, after which her stock- 
holders are irresponsible. In this way splendid 
fortunes are amassed by the stockholders, without 
any portion of that hazard and _ responsibility 
usually attendant upon the enterprise of the honest 
adventurer. For the last year or two preceding 
the suspension of specie payments, the profits of 
the banks are known to have been enormoas, va- 
rying, in most instances, from 18 to 590 per cent. 
Since the suspension, most of the banks have fallen 
into the keeping of their evil genius, being com- 
pelled, from the stern force of circumstances, to 
yield to the pressing or tempting necessities with 
which they are surrounded. The mammoth bro- 
kers, shielded from responsibility, and entrenched 
behind the forms of law, have fallen into the hands 
of the shaving and common brokers of the 
country, being compelled to become the victims of 
their exactions, or the panders to their iniquities. 
Brokers fix whatever price they please upon their 
r; and although the character of the institutions 
must suffer injury, the community must bear the 


shops 


pape 


loss. I will give you one instance. In the West, 
for some time * tee the general suspension, the 
merchants of New Orleans continued to receive 


paper upon the banks of Tennessee 


at par, in pay- 
ment of debts. 


The brokers of New Orleans, how- 


ever, determined to give no funds for Tennessee 
paper without a discount of ten per cent. The 
consequence was, that the merchants were com- 


pelled to demand a discount also of ten per cent. 
that being the price placed upon it by the brckers. 
Instances, however, need not be cited except for 
illustration; the facts are known to exist, and the 
practice to prevail, in perhaps every commercial 
city in the Union. The siren herself is taken by 
means of the same charm with which she so often 
lured others to destruction. ; 


3ut it may be presumed that the banks 
will not willingly submit to this mortifying 
and humiliating injury upon their credit, 
without endeavoring, by some means or other, 


to reap some corresponding benefit. The strong- 
est temptation is thrown open to the banks to eim- 
ploy brokers to buy up and purchase 1n their paper 
ata discount, or sucha price as has been placed 
upon it by the brokers. I do not affirm that this is 
the case, noram I going now to stop to investigate 
the matter. I only state the temptation; for hn- 
nan experience has admonished us that when temp- 
tation courts, the is not always disregarded. 
What is lost in character may be compensated in 
gain. The history of banks will show that gain is 
the great object of their creation and exis 
This they pursue with the avidity of a hungry 
tiger. It is never for a moment lost sight of in any 
calculation. nor forgotten in any emergency. ‘The 
north pole is more steadily watched by the 
anxious mariner thaa is gain pursued by the banks. 
ifthe good of the community and_ the gain of the 
banks come to be weighed against each other in the 
scales, the preponderance is always on the side of 
the bank interest. This, then, being a principal 
and leading ingredient in their natu ire, how is it pos- 
sible to expect that banks that are lying like an in- 
cudus upon the community, powerless and almost 
motiontess—tilke the wreck of some dismantled and 
foundered ship, brought to destruction in the distant 
ocean by the temerity and folly of her drunken 
helasman, who sits in motionless stupor, and 
nesses without emotion the surrounding disasters 
ind distress of which he is the author—will 
the many opportunities that surround them of 
joying the savace and miserable consolation of 
iting amidst the general calamity, by receiving ad- 
ditional accessi their gains, thongh adding 
still further to the general prostration of the coun- 
The amor bank paper in circulation at 
the time of the late suspension of specie paymen 
is said to have been $140,000,000. The adie. 
tion in this enermonus and bloated mass is estimated 
t 10 per cent. », on the $140,000,000 in ciren- 
lation, would be a loss to the community of 
$14,000,000. This was aclear loss; a deadening 
shock to the holders of the paper, sufficient of itself 
to produce very disastrous results, 
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This, however, was a small item compared with 
the general prostration of confidence and other re- 
sults consequent upon the depreciation. The paper 
circulation being depreciated, forced the precious 
metals to disappear, or threw them into the markte 
as merchandise. The holders of specie laid it 
away under leck and key, or carried it to the bro- 
kers, and sold it for the premium it commanded. 
The miser made himself secure against the evils of 
depreciation, by locking up his gold and silver, 
whilst the Shylock and usurer fattened upon the 
premiums received from the brokers. But the ho- 
nest husbandman who carried to market his hum- 
ble products for sale, was compelled to receive 
either the depreciated paper of banks, or individual 
tickets, redeemable, not in money, but in the same 
depreciated paper. If, after receiving such paper 
at par for his marketable products, he calls upon 
the merchant to pay his debts, he is frequently 
told that his paper will be taken at a discount of 10 
per cent. Ifthe poor man utters any complaint at 
this, he is told a very reasonable tale by the mer- 
chant about the general embarrassment of the 
times, and that pressing necessity will compel him 
in a few days to exchange his notes and accounts 
for a constable’s or other officer’s receipt. This 
argument is too forcible to be resisted, and ten per 
cent. of the poor man’s labor is gone. I need not 
notice the higher grades of trade, where we have 
found our exchanges broken up, our commerce 
broken down, and the growers of our staples, after 
being duped and seduced into debt, delivered over 
to the mercy of constables and sheriffs, with their 
products lying on their hands, unsold and unsalea- 
ble. Such have been the miserable effects of the 
present banking system in the United States. 
Thank God, the energies and resources of the coun- 
try are now redeeming it from the thraldom under 
which it was placed. Specie is beginning to flow 
into our country at almost every port, and has 
nearly ceased to be an article of exportation. Our 
foreign debts are almost entirely extinguished, and 
exchanges three per cent. in favor of the United 
States. Our crops are abundant, and we yet pos- 
sess all the elements of national wealth. 

I will now give a glancing notice to the con- 
dition of these banks, for the purpose of see- 
ing the manner in which they have been con- 

{ucted, and also their fitness for being again made 
the depositories of the public moncys. From a 
published statement in the new which I 
examined Z few days since, it appears that the 
banks of New York have an aggregate of specie, 
amounting to $3,482,620, and that their immediate 
liabilities pies to $33,313,821, viz: circulation 


sn wper 
sp pers, 


$13,908,893, public and private deposite s $19,404,- 
928. These banks hare, therefore, on hand but 


one dollar in specie for nine dollars and sixty-six 
cents and two-thirds of their immediate liabilities. 
From the same table it appears, that the immediate 
liabilities of the banks of Pennsylvania amount to 
$28,103,818 42; that is circulation $16,164,539 21, 
public and private deposites $11,939,279 21, their 
specie on hand $6,908,510 88, being one dollar for 
every four dollars and sixteen and two-third cents 
of their immediate liabilities. By the last report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the immcdiate 
means of the deposite banks of Virginia and North 
Carolina are siated to have been in July last, 
$3,972,655; their immediate liabilities $15,267,563. 
The immediate means of the banks of ‘Tennessee 
and Alabama, at the same time, are stated to have 
been $2,506,164; their immediate liabilities $16.360- 
591. By his report tothe special session, it will be 
seen that of nearly two-thirds of the deposite 
banks, their immediate meaus in July last varied 
from ene-iifth to one-twentieth of their immediate 
responsibilities. The class of banks composed of 
the States of Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Leuisiana, had at that time of immediate 
means $1,168,022 in specie, whilst their immediate 
liabilities were $23,997,592; viz: circulation and 
deposites, public and private, $21,480,819; balance 
due other banks, after deducting all that was due 
from other banks $2,516,773. Such is the condi- 
tion of these banks, whose extravagant credit has 
brought wide spread disaster over the greater por- 
tion of the Sout hwestern country, and whose paper 
in Kentucky has varied ata discount of from ten 
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to twenty, and some of it as high as forty per cent. 
And these are the banks we are called upon to 
make the depositories of the public moneys. To 
renew between them and the Government the for- 
mer connection, <lissevered and broken off, not by 
any fault of the Government, but by the default of 
the banks. By their suspension of specie payments 
they ceased to be the depositories of the Govern- 
ment, and snall we again select them to perform 
a trust for which their past history and their pre- 
sent condition show them to be disqualified and 
unfit. How did they use the former deposites com- 
mitted to their charge? Banked upon them, sir, 
in such manner, and to such extent, as to prostrate 
the country, and to put it out of their power to return 
them to the Gevernment when called for and needed. 
And who are they who now insist upon a renewal 
of this connection of the Government and the 
banks? Mostly those very gentlemen who opposed 
this very system in the days of its prosperity. 
Who inform us that they predicted its ruinous 
consequences, and who now admit many of them 
that they have no confidence in it. They opposed 
the system when it “worked well,” when the 
banks punctually received, transmitted and dis- 
bursed the public moneys, successfully regulated 
the exchanges of the country, and redeemed their 
paper and other credits in specie. Now they sup- 
port the system after it has failed, and the banks 
have ceased to perform these important duties and 
functions. Such is the course pursued by gentle- 
men. Reasons are no doubt abundant and satisfac- 
tory to those who take that course; and it is very 
far from my purpose to impugn those reasens. 
One of the principal, no doubt is, that the Admi- 
nistration and its friends, upon whom all responsi- 
bility is said to rest, have found themselves com- 
pelled to oppose it. Sir, it was a strange story to 
me atthe late session, that a!l responsibility de- 
volved upon the friends of the Administration; 
that it was to them the country must look for every 
thing resulting from the action of Congress, whether 
for good or for evil. That those opposed to the 
Administration came here, not to bring forward 
any proposition, nor to suppert any that was 
brought forward; but to stand in the door, to ob- 
struct the ingress and regress of the measures, and 
to embarrass and break them down. If it be true 
that the friends of the Administration are only re- 
sponsible to the country, it behooves them of course 
to beware of the measures selected, to ponder well 
upon their consequences, but at the same time to 
support with zeal and efficiency such of them as 
they may believe will redound to the good of the 
nation. Those who have only to throw obstruc- 
tions and embarrassments in the way, have a 
much easier task to perform. They may at 
all times be content that nothing has been done. 
For my part, I came here with very different fee!- 
ings. I came prepared to do my duty to the coun- 
try, regardless of party trammeis. I was willing 
to accede to any reasonable compromise of policy 
for the purpose of rescuing the country from the 
thraldom under which it was placed. I thought 
the relief of the country much more important than 
the dominancy of party. I was willing to support 
a project for a national bank, if that were to be se- 
lected as the means of relief, and one could be or- 
ganized on principles of reform and compromise, 
in such manner as to obviate the cvils and dan- 
gerous tendencies of the late Bank of the United 
States ; and all were well aware that no such in- 
stitution could be established unlegs it should be the 
result of compromise. That such an institution 
could be created, subject to the control and super- 
intendence of the people’s representatives in Con- 
gress, and therefore a safe depository of the public 
moneys—a useful agent in managing the fiscal 
concerns of the Government—a successful regula- 
tor of the exchanges, and the dispenser of a sound 
currency to the people, I have no doubt. Here I 
will take occasion to observe, that pending the reso- 
lution of the Committee of Ways and Means at 
the last session, declaring it ‘‘ inexpedient to esta- 
blish a national bank, it was my intention to sup- 
port the proposition of my much esteemed col- 
league, (Mr. Pope,) submitted by him with the 
view of being offered in due time as an amend- 
ment of the original resolution. His proposition 
was in the following words ; 


“That, to aid the fiscal operations of the Go- 
vernment, the business and commerce of the coun- 
try, to restore public and private confidence, and 
to ensure tothe aation a sound and uniform curren- 
cy, it is necessary and proper to establish a Bank 
of the United States, with such capital as may be 
deemed sufficient, with such limitationsand restric- 
tions as will ensure an equitable distribution of the 
stock among the States and the citizens of the 
United States alone, prevent excessive issues of 
notes, exorbitant profits, all interference with the 
politics of the country, and reserving to Congress 
the power of preventing and correcting abuses of 
the charter.” 

This proposition assumes it to be good policy to 
establish a bank that shall not “interfere with the 
politics of the country,” nor make upon the peo- 
ple unequal exactions from an equal ‘distribution 
of its stock among the citizens of the several 
States;” to be prevented from unsettling the value 
of the property and fortunes of the country, by 
“restrictions” upon its “issues” and the “profits” 
of its stockholders; and to be placed under the 
control of “Congress,” by “reserving” to that bo- 
dy the ‘“‘power,” at all times, ‘of preventing and 
correcting abuses in its charter.” As an abstract 
proposition, it conforms very much to my opinions 
on the subject, if a bank were to be created on the 
principles assumed ; though I should prefer one on 
different principles. Whenever the gentleman, 
however, shall bring forward a project for a bank 
which will have the practical effects in its opera- 
tions upon the country described in his proposition, 
itshall have my cordial support. Although the 
whole procedure on this subject was intended to 
have no practical effect, being introduced merely to 
elicit the opinions of the members, I should never- 
theless have been much gratified if a vote had beer 
taken on the above proposition. It was not al- 
lowed, however, to be submitted, as on the morning 
of the Sth of October, when a large portion of us 
were absent, not expecting the subject to be uncere- 
moniously disposed of at that time, the original 
resolution was taken up, all the propositions to 
amend cut off by meanscf the “previous ques- 
tion,” and the House forced to vote on the resolu- 
tion of the committee without further consideration 
or debate. A justification for this course may per- 
haps be sastained upon the ground, and upon that 
ground only, that nothing practical was intended 
by the proceeding—there being no proposition be- 
fore Congress to establish a national bank, and it 
being well understood that there would be none, as 
two of the co-ordinate branches of the Governme nt, 
the Executive and the Senate, ha ddeclared against 

bank of any description ; and it being also known 
that 2 considerable majority of our own House en- 
tertained the same opinions. As it was only in 
tended to bring forward a declaration of the senti- 
ments of the members, it was not ap fog to my- 
self, as my opinions on the subject were fully de- 
clared and well understood in my district previous to 
my election. But, sir, whilst on this subject, I 
must also take occasion to say that, in creating a 
national bank, it has never been contemplated by 

me that the interest of stockjuobbers and specula- 
tors must be consulted; that a company of corpo- 
rators must be enriched, though the safety of the 
people be jeoparded; thatto them must be dele- 
gated the power of controlling at will the monetary 
concerns of this vast nation; to sport with the pro- 
perty of our citizens by the expansions and con- 
tractions of its issues; to claim and use the credit 
of the Government in speculating upon the coun- 
try, and making upon the people unequal exac- 
tions; to have the control and custody of the pub- 
lic moneys, and be at the same tine irresponsible 
either to the Government or the people; and there- 
fore to have it in their power (as was lately pos- 
sessed and exercised by, a great institution) to 
defy the action cf Congress, to make war upon the 
Government, to corrupt the public franchise, to 
subsidize the press, and to arrest the operations of 
the Government, as might suit their cupidity or ne- 
cessities, by withholding her funds. Mr. Jefierson 
was certainly right when he said that “such an in- 
stitution, ramifying with its branches every portion 
of the nation, acting in phalanx and by concert, 
might, in a critical conjuncture, upset the Govern- 

















ment.” From the relief of such a 
God save my country. The protection it would 
afford would be the protection of the devouring 
vulture; its contact with our political institutions 
as poisonous and desolating as the atmosphere of 
the bohon upas. 

But a national bank, of any description, is 
known to us and to the nation to be wholly out of 
~ question. So much so that the most zealous of 
its friends must admit that it would be a useless 

waste of titne and money, and trifling with the pa- 
tience of the people, to bring forward such a pro- 
position. Shall we, then, supinely fold our arms 
and do nothing? or, what is worse than nothing, 
spend the time of the House in party charges and 
recriminations for the unenviable purpose of exas- 
perating the peeple, and diminishing their confi- 
dence in the worth and stability of their Govern- 
ment? Or shall we, like real friends ef the country, 
inquire, in a conciliatory spirit, what ought to be 
done, and, at the same time, what can be done? 
Can any available measure be brought forward 
with the prospect of success, that will be preferable 
to the recommendations of the President?’ 1 have 
patiently listened to all that has been said aga‘nst 
the Message with no other view than to arrive at 
truth. Ebhave heard much of argument, it is true, 
both plausible and ingenious; but I think I have 

heard mere of bold assumptions, of bitter denuncia- 
tions, against the President, against his history, 
against General Jackson, against his friends, and 
against his measures, At times we have been en- 
tertained with the charge that ‘Uncle Sam” is too 
whimsical and capricious and unsteady in his af- 
fections; that he was lawfully affianced and wed- 
ded to his first spouse, the Bank of the United 
States; that he capriciously and injudiciously di- 
vorced her for the illicit purpose of espousing his 
deposite banks, amounting to upwards of eighty in 
number, which espousal, it is supposed, was not 
altogether conformable to public taste and good 
morals; that being now a little piqued with these 
spouses, in consequence of their extravagance, 
they having made a little too free with his money, 
he has got into a pet, and concluded to live a life 
of celibacy, which, it is insisted, is more unreaso- 
nable than ever, and that Congress should no 
longer sanction his whimsical notions. For my 
part, [cannot admit that Uncle Sam is so much to 
blame; the provocation seems to have been alto- 
gether on the part of his eighty spouses; they ap- 
pear to have been regardless of their plighted vows, 
and unfaithful to their engagements; they appear 
to have conspired to break him up by seizing 


n institution may 


upon all he was worth, locking the doors 
against him, and refusing to let him have 
back any pertion of his money, not even 
enough to pay his agents and laborers. On 
the other hand, I think his determination to 


form no more such connections is perhaps well 
enough; the result, no doubt, of mature reflection 
and experience. If, like many others, in his youth 
he formed an imprudent connection unsuited to his 

‘nius or his constitution, or if since he has been 
lei astrav by the lures of a meretricious engage- 
ment, it is time for him to reform, to give up and 
abandon the errors of his youth, and adopt and con- 
form to habits more suitable to his years and con- 
dition 

The country has also bees frichtened with 
assertions tha nee recommendations of the Message, 
if adopted, ‘will place in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the control, the full, com- 
plete and exclusive control of hoth the purse and 


the 


the sword of the nation;” and, therefore, put it in 
his power to subvert the liberties of the country 
and subjugate and enslave our citizens. This was 


as it never had oc- 
, under onr Constitution en! form 
the President coutd control either 
or the sword of this nation. In Great 


to me novel doctrine, 
curred to me tha 
of Government, 


the purse 


a very 


Britain the King is said to have the control of the 
sword, me Parliament the control of the purse. 
The power re tained by Parliament over the purse 


is supposed to be a sufficient check upon the power 
over the sword conceded to the crown. The Kinz 
can declare war, raise armies, equip fleets, &e.; 
but the supplies or money, which is to pay or de- 
fray the expenses, must come from the Commons, 
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d of republican institutions. Ie Was not 


“tended to conter special favors on individuals, or 
n any classes of them; to create systems of agri- 
‘ulture, mannfaciures, or trade; or to engage in 
them, either separately of in connection with indi- 
vidual citizens or organized associations. If its 
operations were directed for the benefit of any one 
MIASS, equivalent iavors must, In justice, be ex- 
enced to the rest; and the attempt to bestow such 
favors with an equal hand, or even to select those 
who should most deserve them, would never be 
successful. Al! eommunities are apt to look to 
Government for too much. Even in our own 
where its powers and duties are so strictly 

limited, we are prone to do so, especially at periods 
of sudden embarrassments and distress. But this 
The framers of our excelient Con- 
stitution, and the people who approved it with calm 
nik sagacious deliberation, acted, at the time, 
on a sounder principle. They wisely judged, that 
Government interferes with private pur- 
the better for the general prosperity. It is 
not its legitimate object to make men rich, or to 
repair, by direct grants of money or legislation in 
favor of particular pursuits, losses not incurred in 
the public This would be substantially to 
use the property of some for the benefit of others. 
But its real duty—that duty, the performance of 
which makes a good Government the most precious 
and enforce a sys- 





country 


oucht not to be. 


he les 


suits, 


service 


of human blessings—is to enact 


tem of general laws, comimensurate with, but not 
exceedinz. the objects of s establishment. and to 
leave every citizen and every interest to reap, tinder 


its benign protection, the rewards of virtue, indus- 
try, and prudence.” 

I have been unable to discover in this paragreph 
any thing repugnant to the republican the 


our Government: aad the 
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ment ought to confurm to its theory. 1 make no 
commentary upon it. The argument in the j . 
greph itself, is clear and irresistible in favor of th 
position it maintains By way of backine jit 
however, with authority, which [ know will not } 

questioned, I wijl read a paragraph contained in 
the last Message of the present aovernor ' Ken- 
tucky. That gentleman must be favorably known 


upon this floor, as having been lately 
tive here frorn that State. 


Wh * cause an 1 to Whig principles is weil known. 








Iie is, moreover, much esicem 4 parties for 
i nd i vents, % 1.4 1 ile vir 
Here is the passage in h Message hich I al- 
““Alrea a {uals to i mo ng 1 
the Geovernm al I i ic benelil of 
I t 1a 1} uch mal exie! ae | 
becom i dependence au this desire 
for legislatiy nee, if the cor ‘ 
t ii el >». en a l onda 
“1 i | nent Lhic if [ lo } i 
operation. Sc far as uw can be accoimy & 
( ernm d prevent all ceecasien for a 
! ice t n r relief It shou h ( , al 
tha un uuderstood distinet yal hz 
constitutional power or right la any pessible 
state of things, interfe etweeh Man and man 
eia ,lo ! a iraet It is not pro- 
r to repair privat es incurres la pursuit 
i i € reli aw to oper [ or Ot 
a th) ex e t Ole cia ( i ; 
. uid | iuaiiy to e th property Gf one 
J 1 ay l pl use ‘ i ine 
Py 
‘ er nent o1 vel interlel W ij raie 
l < ( ’ j ti hav i | ehicrce ¢ 
al systei laws, Operating equally upon 
j ive ciuzen and every intel i 
t fluence } eclion to secure tl ivan 
i ‘ t uit i aia ct cis of eS i i! ry 
tit I Whene r the con\ Is 
i ect ic pu Cc mid é i 
tio? he ¢ > benefit ihe ce norlion 
rmmuniiy can take place consientiy with 
{ { Stitt n, or the fair demand 
hon Vv, even in periods of the greatest 


zen, instead 


, ' c 
ne t > f vs 
« pedients ua Teves laWs 


went < 1 dis ress, every eit 
re:iying on ten 


LPOrizing ¢ 


will feel that his sure and only 
his own industrious exertions, 
and persevering economy.” 
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fter yeading these conelusive 
re OSi van Buren and Governor Ck k, in de- 
nee of the seme position, | will proceed to another 
sranc h of the came in {UILY; an | th at is, lo answer 
the charge that the President has recommended an 
unjust diserit nination as to the character of the 
funds to be made receivable for the public dues; 
ihe effect of which, it is insisted, would be to pro- 
vide one currency for the Government and anothe: 
for the people. Let us see, for a moment, how 
this matter stands. In his last Message, the Presi- 
dent makes no allusion to the character of the 
currency to be received; consequently, he cannot 
be charged with unjust discrimination in that docu- 
ment. In his Message to thespecial session of Con- 
gress, he recommends the reception of “‘specie or its 
equivalent,” gold and silver, or ‘bank notes actually 
convertible into specie;” the latter to be received 
under such circumstances as will ‘allow of ther 
early presentation for payment.” Here seems to 
be no unjust discrimination, nor any beyond the 
former practice of the Government. The former 
Jaws of Congress on this subject declare, ‘‘ that if 
bank notes are paid in the transactions of the 
Government, it must be under such circumstances 
as to enable 1 them into spec ie 


arguments of 


' 
i 
f 
i 
} 
i 


le the holder to conver 
vithout depreciation or delay. 
would not have the President to reeommend the 
reception of depreciated ba mk paper not “‘redeema- 
ble, upon demanc ii This he opposes in 
his Message, and assigns, in my judgment, the best 
: that such a course “would, withont the 
excuse of war or public distress, destroy that 
equality of imports and identity of commercial 
h lie at the foundation of our Con- 


D 
} re} t n 
t Surely ge ntlemet 


in n spe cie ee 


Oo; Teastans 


reenlation, whic 
federacy, and would oder to each State a direct 
temptation to inere: vn trade, by depre- 
cialing the currency ri ceived for duties in 


ports; that “such a proceeding would also, in a 


ws fore! 








frustrate the policy so highly che- 
of infusing into our circulation a large: 


proportion of the pr Such seem to be 


reat degree, 
oie 
risnec, 


cious metals. 


the sentiments of the President, against which it 
would, to my mind, be very difiicult to raise any 
reasonable or walid objections. In inany of the 
ities aiid towns of the nation, the chief currency 
rr “common hand io hand transactions,” consists 
of individual and corporate tickets, redeemable, 
i money, but in if] ines ible, depreciated 
banl per The people take thei fi m choice, 
to @NSV the purp ( cae e; but that any 


reason why the Government should take such pa- 











per? *sach paper to her creditor 
without subjecting herself io the merited charge oi 
fraud? and would ber creditors receive such pape 
hen they have the connmmon right of every citizen 
o demand gold or silver, if they choose to do so 
Asi adividual, Lmay receive for my debts what 
ever | j ise; irredeemab!e depreciated paper u 
i cho I erlorming the trust of an agent in 
dit e money for aancther, T weald not dare 
oO recerve su paper, un! i nded to make 
tout of iny own pocket. How, then, is an 
gent of the Government to be expected to receiv 
ich paper? Vhere ean be but oue answer given 
io such a question. But suppose the Government 
were to receive such paper for the public due 
‘Yould not such a course stand condemned by 
every principle of sound policy, and be execrat 
by every enizen? Who caniuot see the enconrage- 
nt that would there by | - eiven to the emission 
a rewlation uch paper? it would soon be 
the only ecucrlating medium of tie country. 
{ re not all luok to the ¢ ernment to discou- 
a ver than encourage the circulation of such 
iedinm etl the Govern mei i i ail 
perh re Only sure cheel we pO nsta 
! rye ial il d iInconvertible depreciate ] } ipel 
ncnhneckK cat mily be brou BL lo conerale u 
icn State Oj ¢ reney by ail it Imut it il 
i Fed ai Uansaect i Su tl ‘ ( ( 
i able finaner And in Wa ihe Opa 10 
fihe sage of Montpelier himself. Jn a letter to 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoil in 1832, in speaking of the 


Convention that 


ference to this 


frained the Constitution, in re- 
subject, he says, that “a virtual 
and incidental enforcement of the depreciated notes 
of State banks, by their crowding out a sound me- 
dium, though a great evil, was not foreseen; and 
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if it had been apprehended, it is questionable whe- 
ther the Constitution of the United States, which 
had so many obstacles to encounter, would have 
ventured to guard against it by an additional pro- 


{ 
ision. A virtual, and it is hoped, an adequate 





remedy aay he: reafier be four nd in the refusal of State 
paper when debased tn any of the Federal trans- 
chions 

Such \ the opmion of Mr. Madison, who i 
et, It ve, acknowledged to be good authority 


with al! parties, even with those who have lost ail 





ence ia KK Jefferson. On this point the 
? ‘ } 
sident seems to be well astained by reason, by 


ind policy, and by one of the most 
: ; 
i AMeEFicainh statesmen, 


It has been said that the “ ban 


able and pure 





) sustain themselves, unle ey are mace th 
epositories of the public moneys: that their pa 

li become disparaged and uneurrent, u 

part to them the credit of the Government.” In 
inswer to this I will say, that if making the bank 
ae depositories of the public moneys would mili- 
ate against either the safety of the Governinest 

the prosperity of the people--by putting the 
t,overnment into tie power of the banks in such 
sauner as toenable them to arrest and paralyze 


i her energies, by withholding the denestes when 
ee for the public welfare, aS they muehbt be 
if from ioterest or aecessit¥ —er if pmnart- 
) i Government credil would have a 

ly 


cy lo prompt 
jucing them to rely 
vould 


t 


them to over-banking, by in- 


credit - I 
theugh their 


too much upen that 


not make them depositoric 
khoeiders shold be there! DY henctited. ‘That 
neh would be, the direct tendency, 
experfence: and, as like cause 
‘cts, 1tis but a fair calculation to 
same system would ag 
nsequences. In the creaiion ef tho 

the several States, the credit of the Go- 
vernment was hever contemplated as one of their 
Jf their own, and such 

; were contemplated in their crea 
cient to sustain them, their existe: 
lion upon the community in 
and the sooner they g 
array of 
those who assume that the Government credit is ne- 
cessary to sustain the banks ? the formation 
of our Government, State banks have only been 
eecasionally resorted to as public depositories, 
and perhaps iheir operations have never been 
more injurious to the community or to their 
own discredit, than during those very periods 
of their connection with the Government. From 
1791 up to 1811, the first Bank of the Unit d States 
appears to have been the principal depository of the 
Governinent funds. After the expiration of its 
charter, State banks were selected as depositories, 
and during the time of the performance of their 
duties as such, they all suspended specie payments, 
and involved the country in distress. The late 
Bank ot the United States and its branches were 
ihe exclusive depositories of the public moneys 
trom 1816 to 1833, when the State banks were 
again selected for depositories, and continved to be 
employed and to act as such tll May last, when 
the same general suspension again took place, with 
all our late and present disasters following in its 
train. During the existence of the Bank of the 
United States the State banks were not only ex- 
cluded from being public depositories, but their 
strength was overshadowed, and their paper to a 
greatextent disparaged, by the operations of the 
Federal bank. Yet, from the time of their reco- 
very from the severe shock given to them by that 
institution, which ended with the disasters of 1319 
and 1820, they continued to prosper, and to per- 
form their functions as banking institutions with 
much better success than since they were last se- 
lected as Government depositories. The reasons 
are obvious. They then saw the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with cauti vd prudence, and of keeping 
their operations within their resources, which 
wholesome restrainis were all abandoned when 
they came to rely on the money and credit of the 
Government. Bul, furthermore, there are now in 
the United States about eight hundred banks. No 
one, I presume, contemplates the employment of 


we are admo- 
rished by past 
ne elt 


al the 


ro hues 
muke, th 
Ihe Sarne c 


banks by 


ain produce 


resourees. other resources 
tion, 
Ice Is aN }t 
which they subsi 
» down the better. Bat! is there 


be insuffi- 





not a strong 
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them all as fiscal agents for the Government. The 
late deposite banks amounted to something up- 
wards of eighty in number, and I presume there 
would not again be a greater number employed. 
id-then be upwards of seven 
anks, up} led for by the PNR to fur- 
nish the country with the greater part of its circu- 
tion, though laboring under the disadvantage of 
being excluded from privileges enjoyed by the 
banks selec-ed, or else they must go down in con- | 
such exclusion, and leave their worth- | 
less paper on the hands of a suffering community. | 


There 
I 


woul hundred 


roy 


ec 
1 
' 
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ce 


quence Ot 


Take either horn of the dilemma, and the argument 
of gentle m this point must stand defeated. Lt | 
i my sincere ction that it is better, | 
both for the Government and the banks, that the se- 
ike place; and, as the mutual friend of | 
support the recom- | 


men ¢ 


IS, therefore, conv 











feel myself bound to 


he Mess ise. 
‘that the recommendauons of the 
and carried out, will make 


| 
| 
litions to the patronage ot the Execu- | 
1 
| 





mendations ol 

Put, it 
adopted 
‘ange 
», and, the 


rous ad 
, endanger the liberties of the 
U 

Vow, it seems 
od, that gentle 


to me to be a problem not easily | 
ren who are in favor of the esta- | 
blishment cof an irresponsible, overgrown bank | 
| 
| 


corporation, to have not only the custody and con- 


lofthe whole of the public revenues, but the 
power also to break down the State institutions at 
will, and contro! the whole circulating mediuin of | 
the nation, and who are well apprized of the tre- 
mend infiuences which such an instituuion ts | 
able to exert over the fertunes and destinies of the | 
peopl rowld be so mach alarmed and horrified | 
about the dange) of requiring the officefS of the 


Government, who already collect ] moncys, and 


tre responsible for the discharge of their duties, to 


keep safely those mone 
+ ti 
montoas, 


to the public creditors, 


ys collected by them, for a 
and pay the 
instead of paying them over 


few weeks or m over at once 


to the bank depositori: S. Yo we not know, 
from experience and ot 

could addso much to the power ef the Executive 
as an alliance with the . bankki ing institutions of the 


Bank influe 
and never to be 
he mos 
add, the moste¢ 


nce is ahthwe oe the alert, 
taken by surprise. It is the most 
active, the mostseductive, andI may 
rropting and dangerous of any influ- 


ence underheaven. Snppose an ambitious President 


{ 

| 

i 

' 

servation, that no influence | 

i 

subtle, i | 


inlea 
of the country, in conse of their being the 
public depositories. ‘The banks, to secure E 
favorand advancement, are willing to minister to 
the wishes and ambition ofthe President. Possessing 
the control of the circulating medium of the country, 
they at once have it in ee power to unsettle | 
the value of the property and fortunes of the peo- | 
ple—to oppress and overawe their debtors and de- | 
pendants—to alarm the timid—to bribe the venal | 
and corrup!—to interfere in the elections, and sub- 
sidise the press- —combining altogether a concentra- | 
tion of power, than which it would be difficult to 
conceive of any thing which could be more alarm- | 
ing to the jealous defenders of civil liberty. Let 
it not be said that we shall always find sufficient se- 
curity against such dangers in the virtue and intel- | 
ligence of the people. That is an argument which | 
| 
| 
| 
! 


quence 
xecutive 





will cut both ways, and be as much against as in 
favor of the position of gentlemen. — It will apply 

with equal force against the supposed dangers of 
Such 
forcible and 
is nevertheless very 


the system recommended in the Message. 
an argument, however, though always 
entitled to great consideration, 
far from being conclusive and irresistible. I tell | 
you, sir, that the splendor and eclat of a great | 
man’s name, when his career is marked and at- 
tended with the triumphal car of success, always 

heget in the people admiration and attachment, 

so much so that he will seldom be deserted by the 

people. The leader ofa revolution, if it fails to | 
succeed, becomes a rebel, and the penalties of a | 
traiter are denounced against him. I[fsuecessful, | 
he becomes a great patriot, and the father of his | 
country’s liberties. Even the plunderer of man- 
kind is said to be made or uamade by the caprice 
of fortune. If his career consist in heading a 

banditti, he sinks into an odious robber, and is | 
hanged for his crimes. If in leading a victorious 
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army, and commanding the destinies of nations, 
he is dignified with the title of hero, and admira- 
tion renders his name immortal. Day after day 
are we lectured on the subject of the aggression 


and dangerous march of Executive power. Yet 


the late and present Executive have always had 
arrayed against them the bank influence of the 
country. The struggle between the late Presi- 
dent and the Bank of the United States was long 


and tremendons; it wa 
in our history, as one 


‘les of our 


such as will be chronicled 
of the most memorable strug- 
country—a struggie that exhibits the 
high and noble example of an American Presi- 
dent periling himself to save his country from 
being trinmphed over by a powerful bank influence, 
ohne hy propitiating that influence, he could no 
doubthave secured himself in the Presidential chair, 


as long as ambition could have desired. Suppose a 
fferent kind of man had been President; or rather 
uppose the President the same man, with all his 


extraordinary advantages, but metamorphosed into 
a different character, with the desires and ambition 
of an usurper. Suppose him: young and daring, 
panting like Caesar or Cromwell 
for power and politi cal glory; and, once obtaining 
power, determining never again to surrender it. 


’ 
Such a President would have lost no time in en- 
ich an irresistible and pow- 


and ambitious, 


listing in his support ss 


erful ally. Possessed of the double influence of the 
bank interest, and his own extraordinary weight 


of character, he would have kept steadily in view 
a continued increase and accumulation of that in- 
dence, until the people would have been shackled 
vith the avery. He would have pro- 
cured from Congress a recharter of the institution, 
with additional grants of power, first perhaps for a 
definite, but at length for an indefinite period, pro- 


boads of 


curing from time to time additional grants of pow- 
er, asevery addition of strength giveato the bank 


would alvo bean addition of pane io the Execu- 
tive arm. The bank, knowing wellits stay and sup- 
port, would always be ready to minister to his ambi- 


tion orhis vengeance. Such being the case, the Catos 
in vain make a show of 


of American freedom might 
and ineflicient efforts 


resistance. ‘Their puny 
In vain might the people 


vould soon be quetied. 


mourn the subversion of their institutions, and 
sigh over their liberties lost, and gone for 
ever. Do you think, sir, this picture is alto- 
gether imaginary? Consult the pages of his- 
tory, and you will find that examples are 
ibundant to warn you of such dangers. It 
is important, sir, that the Government should 


have the control of her depositories. It should 
never be in the power of the banks to control the 
Government; nor should the Government have de- 
positories which she is unable to control. The 
people, through their Government, should keep all 
power within their own hands, and any delegation 
of powers to others, in such manner as to put the 
powers delegated beyond the control of the people’s 
representatives in Congress, is, at first blush, a vio- 
lation of the doctrines of democracy. Those doc- 
trines contemplate that the people shall 
reserve to themselves at least a supervisory power 
to control the action of their representatives in 
Congress, and any delegation of power by Con- 
gress, whether to corporations or others, placing it 
beyond the power of the people to exercise such 
supervisory control, ts a violation of the doctrines 
of democracy. ‘To those doctrines I am bound to 
subscribe, to support and defend them regardless 
of consequences. ‘They are not only approved of 
by my lest reflection and best judgment, but 
they are endeared to me by my education and 
former relations in life. They were the first po- 
litical lessons ever taught me, and they have grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my strength. 
Every dictate of my judgment, whether derived 
from predilection, from reason, or experience, ad- 
monishes me that | onght not to depart from those 
ies. So far as regards my action as a repre- 

niiments are greatly sirengthe ned 
duty. M y constituents are, 
unequivocally, democratic in their Opinions and 
predilections. They, moreover, cccupy a position 
pecahiarly favorable to the open exercise and ex- 
pression of those epmions, free from the control of 
extraneous circumstances. There is no bank lo- 
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emative, these sk 
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cated within the borders of my district, nor any 
other corporation, arrogating to itself exclusive 
privileges, and corrupting the minds ef the people 
with its baneful influence. 

Nevertheless, I am not ¢ ) are op- 
posed to all corporations. I would not indiscrimi- 
nately oppose their creation, nor would I wage a 
war of extermination against them after they are 
brought into existence. Whether bes ir creation 
has been expedient or inexpecdient, whether the re- 
sult of good or bad policy, they hook , neverthe- 
less, be protected in the proper exercise of their 
legitimate powers. But their abuses should be co-1 
rected, and their evils and defects guarded against 
in the creation of others. A full and complete su- 
pervisory control over them should never be lost 
sight of in their creation. 


me of those wh« 


I now beg leave to recur to the conviction ex- 
pressed by me in the outset, that nothing else than 
a general reform in the present banking system of 
he United States can save the country from the 
frequent recarrence of the same pecuniary embar- 
rassments Which have heretofore so often afflicted 
it. By a reform in the banking system, I am very 
far from meaning its annihilation. The benefits 
of a well regulated credit system, as the legitimate 
offspring of fair trade, must be obvious to all con- 
versant with the condition of our widely extended 
and great commercial country. <A_ stable and 
sound currency is necessary to the health and 
vigor and usefulness of the credit system. This 
can never be attained under the auspices of the 
present banking system of the United States. One 
of two alternatives must follow. Either we must 
hereafter continue to be afilicted with the same 
currency evils to which the country has heretofore 
been subjected, or else we must set about a reform 
of the currency, by placing it on a better basis than 
now supports it. This improvement might, no 
doubt, be effected by various means, the adoption 
of any one of which woald accomplish the object 
desired. One means of improvement, which I will 
suggest, would be the establishment of all banks, 
in future, upon State capital alone, and a determi- 
nation on the part of the States to create no more 
private or individual corporations for banking pur- 
poses. A diseased state of currency is chiefly the 
result of over-banking. This is prompted by 
individual interest, an inordinate desire on the 
part of bank stockholders to profit by their bank 
credits. A system which commits the currency of 
the country to the care of speculating capitalists, 
and then shields them from individual responsi- 
bility, is monstrous. By establishing banks in fu- 
ture upon State capital, exclusively, these evils 
would be avoided. The banks would then belong 
to the people, and the faith of the respective States 
would be pledged for the redemption of their paper. 
Public confidence in their paper would always be 
sustained. The bank profits paid by the people as 
a tax upon their currency, instead of being applied 
to wavick individual stockholders, would be placed 
in the treasuries of the respective States, and re- 
lieve the people, to a great extent, from direct taxa- 
tion. And, sir, if a national bank were to be or- 
ganized by Congress, | should greatly prefer it to 
be based principally upon a due proportion of the 
capital of the respective States. I believe thata 
safe and useful institution of that character could 
be organized, and J find I am not singular in that 
belief. But I cannot now go into this subject. In 
support of the main point, I beg leave to read an 
extract from a very able report of a committee of 
the Maryland Legislatnre ‘relative to the esta- 
blishment of a State bank and a nationa! curren- 
cy.” The committee, in giving their opinion, al- 
jude to a strong and well written article in the 
Quarterly Review as sustaining the conclusion to 
which they arrive. This report seems to have 
had an extensive circulation, amd to have been 
much considered by the public. For the present 
use of it I am indebted to Mr. L. D. Track te of 
Maryland, who has transmitted a memorial to this 
Honse embracing this report, and much valuable 
information on the subject of banking, for which I 
return him my thanks. The extract is as follows: 

“The propriety of improving the principle of 
banking, for the common benefit of the whole 
country, has extensively engaged the public atten- 
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ion in England; and among the number of valua- 

ble essays which have appeared in the discussion 
of that topic, an article from the pen of an emi- 
nent w riter in the Quarterly Review is most con- 
Spic ueUs.’ 

In ihe prosecution of the subject, he speaks of 
the injurious operation of the present banking sys- 
tem in England, which is mainly that which pro- 
duees a similar influence in the United States, upon 
the interest of land and labor, and of its tendency 
to accumulate the mass of circulating medium in 
the cities, in contradistinction with a public bank 
with branches in the different parts of the country, 
as follows: 


‘Hence the productive classes, and more espe- 
cially the class engaged in agriculture, can no 
longer command that accommodation which they 
had been accustomed to receive. The operations 
of productive industry are thus impeded by the 
withdrawal of that capital which used to feed 
them. To this cause must also be ascribed the 
glut of money in the city market, which has ren- 
dered it extremely difticulttoem mploy it toadv antage, 
and has consequently reduced very greatly the rate 
of interest in the city, while money is scarce and 
dear in the country. 

“ We consider il, then, as quite evident, that the 
owners of money are to the full as much interested 
as the owners of land and the owners of labor, in 
resisting exclusive privileges, which prevent or im- 
pede the formation of safe establishments for 
granting loans for the benefit of the State. Such 
institutions would instantly infuse new vigor into 
the industry of the nation; animate the drooping 
energies of those who are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and open a wide field for the profit- 
able employment of the capital of the country; and 
by giving a new direction as well as a new impulse 
to industry, establishments of this nature would 
also prove the means of augmenting the national 
revenues. Increased productiveness would neces- 
sarily be followed by an increased consumption of 
commodities; this would open a new seurce of re- 
venue to the State. An increase of revenue thus 
obtained would enable the Treasury to bring into 
action the latent resources of the country, and to 
promote the general prosperity. 


“It would thus appear that there is no class, 
and, with the solitary exception of the proprietors 
of bank stock, there is no individual, who would 
not be benefited either directly or indirectly, by the 
introduction and discreet extension of the great 
principle in question. Such institutions would 
cause the prostrate and despairing and oppressed 
classes to be once more visited by the encourage- 
ment of hope; the industrious and frugal they 
would present with at least an opportunity of 
emancipating themselves from the thraldom and 
misery into which they have sunk; to the owners 
of capital, laid out in land or in other invesiments, 
they would be found the source of an improved 
revenue; and, finally, by multiplying the products 
of industry, they would yield an additional revenue 
to the State.” 


“It is understood that the odium excited by the 
inordinate privileges of the moneyed community 
largely contributed to the reform in England; and 
to a similar cause may be traced the French revo- 
lution; as the exemption from taxation enjoyed by 
the privileged orders of France, was, in effect, and 
actual substance, the same as a cession here of a 
sovereign right to a ‘favored few’ to tax the many 
for their special and exclusive benefit. And the 
privileged orders of corporators, in contemplation 
of this view, constitute the moneyed aristocracy, or 
ide and luxurious, who consume the fruits of the 
laboring classes, without contributing to their pro- 
duction. And this brings us to the original propo- 
sttion, and to the conclusion that, if banks be ne- 
cessary for the convenience of commerce, and the 
support of industry, let them belong to the States, 
and let the revenues derived from the voluntary 
contributions of the borrowers, be justly distributed 
for the common benefit of all the people. The 
committee, in support of their opinion, refer par- 
ticularly, as the strongest case in point, to the Bank 
of the State of South Carolina, which is founded on 
the principle proposed, and which, through a suc- 


cessful course of twenty years, has more than rea- 
lized the expectations ef its projectors.” 

In support of the conclusions of the committee, 
they submitted with their report various extracts 
from letters of distinguished statesmen, from which 
I have selected the following, being only such as 
relate to the Bank of South Carolina: 


From the late Governor of Sowth Carolina, now a 
Senator in Congress. 
“WasHincTon, Feb. 11, 1832. 

Dear Sir: I received your esteemed letter, to- 
gether with your report upon the subject of a State 
3ank in Maryland. The scheme proposed con- 
forms very much with the character of our bank, 
from which we have derived large annual profits 
since its establishment, nearly twenty years ago, 
and the whole fiscal concerns ef our State are 
passed through the public bank, which belongs to 
the State exclusively. 

“Gov. James Hamilton, Jr. transmitted the 
usual Message to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
on the 29th November, congratulating that body 
on the abundant productiveness of the State Bank.” 


From a representative in Congress from S. Carolina. 

“From authentic information and official docu- 
ments, it appears that the success of the State 
Bank of South Carolina has been continuous and 
uniform throughout a course of nearly twenty 
years; during which it had to encounter the trying 
fluctuations of the money market, which brought 
the Bank of the United States to the very verge of 
dissolution, and all the revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes of trade and commerce from 1812 to the 
present time, including the disastrous years of 
1819, 20, °25, and °26, from which it seems that 
the intrinsic merit and solidity of principle have 
been the main pillars of its support.” 

In addition to the foregoing extracts, I will add 
the following from the present Governor of South 
Carolina, who states, in his last Message, that the 
‘liabilities of the banks of that State to all others 
than their stockholders, amount to $7,772,554 85; 
their whole assets $19,256,162 78; whole secu- 
rity to holders of notes and. depositors, including 
individual liability of their stockholders to double 
the amount of their stock, exclusive of the State 
Bank, $34,438,364 78.” ‘To this (is stated in 
his message) must be added the pledge of the State 
for the liabililies of the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina.” 

It would seem, from the foregoing statements, 
that South Carolina has acted with wisdom and 
prudence on the subject of banking, and I am 
much surprised that more of our States have not 
heretofore followed her example. « 

But, sir, if the States will continue to create pri- 
vate corporations for banking purposes, let them 
reform our banking system, by establishing those 
institutions upon principles different from those on 
which they are now based. Let the corporators 
be placed upon the same footing, and be made re- 
sponsible in the same manner to the community as 
copartners engaged in other pursuits. If a com- 
pany of individuals associate themselves together 
as merchants, each and all of them are liable for 
the debts of the concern. The law makes each 
partner responsible for the debts and liabilities in- 
curred by the firm. There is no reason why a 
company of bankers should be individually ex- 
empted from this responsibility. Banking, like the 
vending of merchandise, is but a trade, a business, 
carried on for the purposes of profit; and a single 
bank may do more injury to the community than 
could be done by fifty merchants. Stockholders 
should, therefore, be individually responsible for 
the liabilities of the institution, at least to double 
or triple the amount of their stock subscribed. If, 
in addition to this, they were prohibited from com- 
mencing banking operations until three-fourths of 
the stock subscribed shall have been actually and 
availably paid in; their issues not allowed to exceed 
the amount of specie on hand beyond a reasonable 
proportion; their dividends and profits limited to a 
certain per cent. beyond which the stockholders 
should in no event be allowed to receive any thing; 
and the directors excluded from all stock or bank- 
ing accommodations; the community would have 
some security against imposftion, and the condition 
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of the currency would be greatly ameliorated 

The paper of such an institution would always 
command the most implicit confidence on the part 
of the public, without which no bank can be other- 
wise than an injury to the community in whieh it 
exists. In this, sir, I suggest nothing more than 
what is perfectly practicable—nothing beyond what 
may be effected by close, well guarded restrictions, 
which may easily be rendered efficient by the Le- 
cislatures creating such institutions, espectally if 
they will reserve to themselves the power at all 
times to correct errors in their charters, or abuses 
in their administration. If the States create cor- 
porations for the purpose of enabling them to fur- 
nish the community with a currency, they are 
bound by every consideration, moral and political, 
10 protect the community against theirabuses.  Itis 
in vain toexpect that corporate stockholders, who are 
allowed to bank as they please, and to whatever ex- 
tent they may desire, and be at the same time indi- 
vidually irresponsible, will ever heed the public 
welfare, or neglect to sacrifice it whenever it hangs 
heavily on their prospects of gain, or comes in col- 
jision with their interest. ‘Tney will always be too 
mindful of their own interest to keep watch over 
that of the public. As was said with great truth 
by Scotland’s bard, 

* Mankind are unco weak, 
And little to be trusted: 
If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted. 











REMARKS OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto, 
nthe House of Representatives, Dec. 18, 1837—On 
the resolution offered by Mr. Uaynes of Geor- 
gia, Which was as follows, viz: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s Mes- 
sage as relates to the finances, and every thing con 
nected therewith ; to the safe-keeping of the public 
inoneys, and every thing connected therewith; and 
so much as relates to the Bank of the United States ; 
be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. DUNCAN said it was not his wish to detain 
the committee; he merely wished to correct some 
errors Which the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Reed,) had fallen into, in point of fact, in rela- 
tion to the political or party character of the standing 
committees of this House—statements which, if 
true or uncorrected, were calculated, coming from 
the source they did, to injure the character of the 
Speaker by whom they were appointed—to preju- 
dice the Democratic party, and the Administration 
whom it is said (by the Opposition) the committees 
favor, without regard to principle, or the sacred 
nature of their duties. The gentleman objecis to 
referring the resolution in question to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. ‘‘It is an improper com- 
mittee, because there is a majority of it that are in 
favor of the Administration.” He says all the 
committees, or nearly so, are of the same cha- 
racter. He said the time had come when the two 
great contending parties of this nation were nearly 
equal, and he thought the character of the standing 
committees, with regard to party, onght also to be 
as nearly equa!. Indeed, said Mr. D., the burthen 
of his song, and the volume of his speech, con- 
sisted in complaints and charges of the inequality 
of the committees in a party sense. His com- 
plaints have gone abroad, swift as the mail can 
carry them; they are now spread over the 
country; and while I am _ now correcting his 
errors, his political friends are weeping over 
the vast injustice which he represents to 
have been done to the Opposition by the partial and 
unequal party character of the standing committees. 
How stands the matter?’ Let us disclose the facts 
as they are; and in doing so, I do not intend to 
charge the gentleman with wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. I think him above doing ary thing disho- 
norable to his age, his occupation, the office he 
holds, or the seat he occupies. But how are the 
facts in relation to the party character of the com. 
mittees in question? 

Mr. D. read from the list, which is as follows: 

1. The Committee of Elections presents a majo- 
rity in favor of the Administration. 

2. The Committee of Claims, for the Opposition. 


3. The Committee of Ways and Means, for the | 
Administration. 
4. The Committee on Revolutionary Claims, for 

the Opposition. 
5. The Committee on Commerce, for the Admi- | 
nistration. | 
6. The Committee on Public Expenditures, for | 


the Opposition. | 


~ 


7. The Committee on the Public Lands, for the 
Administration. 

8. The Committee on Public Land Claims, for 
the Opposition. 

9. The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, for the Administration. 

19. The Committee on Manufactures, for the 
Opposition. 

11. The Committee for the District of Columbia, 
for the Administration. 

12. The Committee on Agriculture, for the Op- 
position. 

13. The Committee on the Judiciary, for the 
Administration. 

14. The Commitiee on the Militia, for the Oppo- 
sition. 

15. The Committee on Indian Affairs, for the 
Adininistration. 

16. The Committee on Territories, for the Op- 
position. 

17. The Committee on Military Affairs, for the 
Administration. 

18. The Committee on Invalid Pensions, fer the 
Opposition. 

19. Tne Committee on Naval Affairs, for the 
Administration. 

20 The Committee on Roads and Canals, for 
the Opposition. 

21. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, for the 
Administration. 

22. The Committee on Revisal and Unfinished 
Business, for the Opposition. 

23. The Committee on Revolationary Pensions, 
for the Administration. 

24. The Committee on Expenditure in the War 
Department, for the Opposition. 

95. The Committee on Patents, for the Admi- 
nistration. 

26. The Committee on Expenditures for the Navy, 
for the Opposition, 

97. The Committee on the Public Buildings and 
Public Grounds, for the Admunistration. 

28. The Commiitee on the Expenditures in the 
Department of the Post Office, for the Opposition. 

29. The Committee on Accounts for the Admin- 
istration. 

30. The Committee on Mileage, for the Adminis- 
tration. 

31. The Committee on the Expenditures of the 
Department of State, forthe Administration. 

32. The Committee on the Expenditures of the 
Department of the Treasury, for the Administra- 
tion. 

33. The Committee on the Expenditure on the 
Public Buildings, for the Opposition, 

This last is an entire whole-hog modern Whig 
committee. Thus, with the exception of the three 
next preceding the last, we see that the committees 
run pari passu so far as party is concerned. Now, 
sir, what has become of the gentleman’s lamenta- 
tions about injustice to the minority in the appoint- 
ment of committees. They have gone abroad like 
other Federal howlings, to have their effect on sub- 
sequent elections. I would not have been so mi- 
nute in presenting the errors contained in the mem- 
ber’s remarks, but for the daily efforts used to send 
abroad such misrepresentations for the purpese of 
destroying the influence of the Administration and 
bringing it into disrepute with the people. 
are letters and figures, which show, to the under- 


standing of all who may see them, that the whole | 


groundwork of an hour’s labor to bring the honora- 
ble Speaker and the Administration inte disrepute, 
is without existence. I say daily are such misre- 
presentations sent to every part of the country—to 
the fireside of the rich and the poor; and that, too, 


at the expense of the people, for no other than the | 


uuhallowed purposes of political delusion. 

A werd of and to the gentleman from Indiana, 
(Mr. Ewing.) He objects to the reference in 
question. He denounces the Committee of Ways 


Here | 


| 














and Means as a party committee, unworthy the 
confidence of the House or the people. “They 
have administered to the people, and their doses 
have been found waating.”” ‘We have had to 
Swallow their doses; they are bitter doses; they 
nauseate without relieving. ‘The people have re- 
jected them as inapplicable to the complaint. To 
the degs with their medicine.” Sir, it is not my 
business, said Mr. D., to defend the committee from 
abuse and detraction. Each of them is more able 
to defend himself than Iam; nor does such abuse 
require defence or answer; it carries with it its 
own antidote with all intelligent, honorable, and 
high minded people. I only think it necessary 
here to say that the Committee of Ways and 
Means is a finance committee, ahd the com- 
mittee to which all financial matters ought to 
be and always have been referred. This is 
the regular channel through which regniar 
financial business flows to the House or Senate; 
whether presented for the ‘consideration of Con- 
gress by the President of the United States, the 
Heads of Departments, members of either branch 
of Congress, or by private individuals; and Mr. D. 
saw no necessity now for crossing the usual chan- 
ne!s of legislative business merely to gratify party 
hostility and vindictive whims. Mr. D. Mid he 
had some professional advice to give his friend 
from Indiana; and Mr. D. hoped he would receive 
itin a kind spirit, as that was the spirit in 
which it was offered, and no charge or fee 
should be made. He would recommend to 
his friend the political doses prepared and 
prescribed by the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The gentleman would eventually find them to be 
well calculated to improve his political health. 
True, they would be nauseous for a while. It was 
proper that they should be so. It was a wise order 
of Providence that all valuable medicines, such as 
were intended for the cure of obstinate diseases, 
were nauseous and sickening, disagreeable to the 
taste and offensive to the smell. If it were other- 
wise, their constant and daily use for triffing 
causes would render them useless for the purposes 
for which they were made; for it was a principle 
in the animal economy to adapt itself to the use of 
almost any application to the destruction of the 
effect of that application. Hence the obvious ne- 
cessity for those peculiar qualities of the most valu- 
able medicines. Political matters were so arranged 
that the gentleman was compelled to take the com- 
mittee’s doses, let the quality and quantity be what 
they might, nolens volens. ‘There was no let up in 
the matter: the people had so ordered it, and 
the gentleman ought to be satisfied. He 
ought to take them in a spirit of resignation ; 
and, moreover, inasmuch as the people had 
indirectly appointed them the political physicians 
to constitute the Committee of Ways and Means, 
10 prescribe for him, he is, in conformity with the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution and 
Government he has sworn to support, bound to 
take their prescriptions in perfect confidence and 
good faith. Faith is all-important in things that 
relate to time as well as to eternity. The great 
miracles that were wrought in the days of the 
Apostles were wrought by faith. If my friend 
wishes the full benefit of the committee’s prescrip- 
tions, he must have faith. ‘True, the gentleman is 
laboring under very malignant and obstinate poli- 
tical maladies, and those too of long standing. 
Still Mr. D. would unhesitatingly give it as his 
professional opinion, that if his friend would take 
in geod faith the committee’s prescriptions, he 
would recover. ‘I'he modus operandi, it was said 
by eminent physicians, of calomel and other mer- 
curial preparations, was to produce a new disease, 
that is, a mercurial disease, which neutralizes and 
counteracts the disease which the mercury was 
viven to cure; and this from a principle of the 
animaleconomy, that the human system will not en- 
tertain two diseases atone and the sametime. The 
mercurial! disease being the more potent, the natural 
disease is ejected, and the patient has only to recover 
from the mercurial disease, (which he is almost 
sire to do,) and the consequent debility thereupon, 
which is soon overcome by a judicious administra- 
tion of the appropriate tonics. The modts ope- 
rangi of the commitiee’s prescriptions to my friend, 
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» the member stopped short, gave us one ofhis 
in which he manifested great 
surprise; denounced the state- 
nt as false, and asked emphati- 
cally, and with an air of apparent triumph and 
lefiance, “who will or dare say that there were three 
propositions tor such a purpo e presented to Con- 
ress at the extra session?” “Whoin this House,” he 
repeated, ‘‘dare assert such a thing.” I dare assert 
it, (said Mr. D.) and 1 dare assert it without the 
fear of successful contradiction from any man 
from any quarter. He said he had heard mem- 
bers before use the word dare in a wrong and im- 
proper mauner. To say a member dare not do a 
thine, was using Janguage that could not be carried 
out. It was tco strong an expression. There were 
members here who dare say any thing that truth, jus- 
id moral principle did not prohibit. Mr. D. 
ad surveyed most of the members of the 
eve, measured their length, 
wir circumference, and their dia- 
re particularly, the eye, which was 
ex to the heart; and he had seen nothing in 
the shape of a modern Whig that ought, for a mo- 
ment, to deter a man from saying any thing. He 
repeated, that he dare say there were three proposi- 
before Congress at the extra session, for the 
eeping and the transfer of the public moneys, 
which received the attention and the action 
of Congress; and this, too, he dare say on his own 
responsibility, without even turning to the jour- 
The first proposition he would name was the 
Sub-Treasury system, (usvally so called,) recom- 
mended by the President in his message. The 
second was a proposition made by a small party 
here, called the Conservatives, which was, in the 
laneuage of the President’s Message, “the revival, 
with modifications, of the deposite system esta- 
lished by the act of the 23d of June, 1836,” etc. 
and the third proposition was a national bank; 
none of which can be said to have received the 
lefinite action of Congress except the last named 
propositior; and that, it is hoped, got its last and 
final sentence, and everlasting doom, by a large 
majority ef both branches; so I throw back the 
charge of falseheod upon the member trom Vir- 
ginta. 
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When the member finished his daring and ban- 
tering tirade, he amused himself and his friends 
awhile by singing glovy and hallelujahs to the re- 
cent Whig victories. This he and his party had a 
right to do when there was any ‘thing that would 
ds for an apulogy for a Whig victory; for they were 

“Like angels’ visits; few, and far between.” 
They came about as often as the locusts, but were 
not quite so destructive as that insect when sent 
upou the Egyptians as a divine curse. 

Here, Mr. D. said, as he was about to trace up 
and present the genealogy of the Whig victories, it 
was necessary for him to exp!ain what he meant by 
the term, as applied to the party opposed to the 
Administration. He wished it distinct!y under- 
stood, that when he used the term Whig it was not 
because there was any appiicability in the term, to 
the principles of the Opposition; it was merely to 
accommodate them. The Oppositicn were in the 
habit of taking to themselves a new name as often, 
at leasi, as the return of each Presidential election. 
They had pearly exhausted the pelitical vocabu- 
lary. They take a name for political effect. They 
ask tu be known by it so long as it will answer that 
purpose, cr untilit is degraded. The last name 
by which they ask to be known, is “Whig:” not 
that they possess any of the political prinsiples of 
the patriois of *76, who were known by that name, 
and which was at that time, and really is now, sy- 
nonymous with “Democrat.” 


The term Whig in the United States at this time 
is significant of Federalist in 96, a term that the 
sel{-named Whigs of this day were then prond of, 
but their principles are still the same. Of this 
truth we have some practical demonstrations. We 
are all aware of a sanguinary war now raging on 
our borders in the Canadas. The patriots of 
Canadahave snuffed the breezes from our cont) 
nent, and caught the spint of liberty which we 
enjoy. They have, in the language of our gallant 

neestors, pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
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their sacred honor,in the cause of freedem, and 
are now battling for independence. 

The citizens of the United States have taken 
sides, (in feeling and spirit.) You find the Demo- 
cracy on the side of the patriots, who are there 
called Whigs ; and the modern Whigs you find on 
the side of the tools of aristocracy and the minions 
of royalty, there called Tories. I bold in my hand 
one of the most respectable bank organs and Fede- 
1al sheets perhaps in the United States, bearing no 
less title at its head than National Intelligencer, 
which contains a long article (and favorably re- 
ceived too) denouncing the patriots of Canada as 
radicals, disturbers of the peace, agrarians, ete and 
in character with the Fanny Wrights and the Loco 
Focos of the United States. Then, sir, we find that 
the Whigs of this country are the Tories of Canada, 
and the Whigs of Canada are the Democracy of 
this country. This is as it always has been, and 
as it will continue to be. I hope now that | am 
understood that, when L speak of the modern Whigs 
as a party, | mean the same party governed by 
the same principles that characterized the Federal 
party in 96, and who were known by that name. 

But to return to Whig victories and Whig glory. 
I would advise the Whigs to use their glory spa- 
ringly. I fear they are too prodigal ef it. They ought 
to use it that it may last until next fall ; for then the 
people will make them sing glory to the tune of 
* Burns’s Adieu.” I think the experience and 
history of our country furnishes us with but three 
Whig victories. One of these was in the year 1796, 
a triumph over the principles of Democracy that 
will be long remembered, and can only be lost 
with the history of our country; a triumph that let 
loose the foul waters of Federalisin to the inunda- 
tion of the best prospects of productive liberty. 
This Whig viciery gave birth to the alién and sedi- 
tion Jaws, that constitute, tothis day, and ever will, 
a foul and black spot upon the American statute 
book; which, though they tarnish the proud cha- 
racter of our free institutions, serve as an impe- 
rishable dixit that, great and good as is our political 
fabric, and great as were the sacrifices of life, blood, 
and property by which it was purchased, it is but a 
human institution; and to preserve it requires 
nothing short of the vigilance and patriotism that 
wrested it from the hand of tyranny. 

I think the next Whig victory is to be found in 
the chronicles of 1824. ‘This was a most glorious 
victory, inasmuch as it was a victory over popular 
suffrage. It was werth all the other victories put 
together. It was a victory of the aristocracy 
of wealth over the democracy of numbers. True, 
it was obtained in direct violation of the spirit and 
meaning of our Constitution, in the abuse of our 
free institutions, and in the face and name, and 
nature of cur Government; but this did not make 
the victory the less glorious with those who can 
stretch the Constitution to the exte.t of their own 
wishes. The glory of this victory lasted four years, 
and was not unlike a Bacchanalian feast for that 
length of time; but the people, true to their com- 
mon country when it is in danger, rallied in their 
majesty to the polls, and swept from the chess- 
board the political workers of iniquity of that day, 
and with them their glory. 

We now come to the victories of 1837, to which 
the gentleman has been so long and so loud sing- 
ing glory, assisted by those of his friends who could 
join in the chorus, and those who ceuld not, done 
their part by looking effect to the best advantage. 
Sir, if justice to the subject would permit, I would 
not for a moment disturb the member and _ his 
friends in the enjoyments of their supposed victories, 
but I feel bound to make some expositicns in 
relation to the recent elections. The member, in 
his ecstacies, makes some assertions that the true re- 
sults of the recent elections will not bear him out in. 
He tells us in his shouts of joy that the people 
have risen in their strength from Maine to Mis- 
sissippi, and denounced the President and his Loco 
loco Sub-Treasury scheme. I suppose he has re- 
ference to the result of the elections in Maine, 
New York, and Mississippi. As all this display of 
victory and glory is for home consumption and 
party effect, itis a duty 1 owe to thecause, and the 
party I support, to give some statistics that will 
present these elections in a different light. Maine 
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not polled her strength since 1834; there has 
pao no anne in that State since, sufficient to 
draw her voters out; at that time her Democratic 
vote was 38,000, and her Whig vote 34,000, the 
aggregate 72,000. In 1837, the two candidates for 
Governor had about 34,000 each, it is not known 
which is elected. The Senate of Maine is de- 
cidedly Democratic. It is evident that the 
Democratic strength was not at the polls by be- 
tween four and five thousand, while the entire 
Whig strength was: their vote being the same that 
it was in 1834. The absence of the Democratic 
yote can be accounted for from the fact that the 
Democracy of Maine, as well as of every other 
State in the Union, are ‘the laboring classes 
of society, and never all turn out to elections, 
unless there is an exciting question. 

How is it with New York? By the returns of 
1834, (a year of excitement, and the only since 
that time,) compared with the returns of 1837, 
there is an aggregate deficiency of near 54,600 
votes; there is a Democratic deficiency of 41,000, 
and a Whig deficit of 13,000. How, then, let me 
ask, can New York be said to have denounced the 
President and his Loco Foco Sub-Treasury scheme? 
Does the result of the elections in New York 
either show a change of political principle in that 
State, or does it denounce the President in the 
unmeasured terms represented by the member? 
But how stands Mississippi?—gallant Democratic 
Mississippi must be lugged into the jubilee ; she 
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rit of candor, where is the cause for all this Whig 
rejoicing? Where does the member find reason to 
justify the broad assertion, that the people from 
Maine to Mississippi have denounced the President 
or any of his measures? Is there any thing in the 
result of these elections that would justify the Pre- 
sident in deserting the principles he has always 
practised, the party to which he belongs, and the 
measures upon which he was elected? The people 
will answer this. 

The member has amused us with some fine say- 
ings and sweet stories in favor, in approbation, and 
in confidence of the dear peop'e, and in confirma- 
tion of their capacity for self-government. When 
did the member acquire this late confidence in the 
wisdom of the people, so at war with every princi- 
ple of the party to which he belongs? Will the 
member be so good as to favor us with his expe- 
rience that has brought about this wonderful con- 
version, by which he is brought to worship at the 
shrine of the people’s wisdom? Was it by the glori- 
ous triumph of popular suffrage and the Constitu- 
tion over corruption, coalition and bribery in 
1828, when the people, in their patriotism, their 
strength and their majesty, crushed at one 
blow the midnight workers of the political 
iniquity by which they were defrauded of 
the Chief Magistrate of their choice, by the 
election of Andrew Jackson, and by which the 
violated Constitution was restored, and the right of 
suffrage secured? Was it then that the member 


bondage is absolute and unconditional, is more 
under the dominion of his master than hun- 
dreds and thousands of that party, (who, by their 
representatives, are daily making these charges 
against the Democracy and their representatives, ) 
are under the controland dominion,of the banks. 
Look, sir, at their newspaper presses; how far have 
they fallen from *the holy pn s for which 
they were originally invented and established! In 
place of being the mediums through which virtue, 
science, and general intelligence is to flow to the 
public mind, they have become the receptacles of 
all that is abominable in slander and vile in detrac- 
tion. Their columns have become the filthy suers 
and polluted sluices, through which there is no 
Slander too base, or falsehood too malignant and 
poisonous, to pass to the destruction of morals and 
the peace of society. 

The virtuous and the patriotic find no advocates 
in them. The warrior and the statesman, whose 
lives have been worn down in the service of their 
country’s highest interests, are alike the subjects of 
their abuse and detraction. And look, sir, at their 
swarms of letter-writers, who annoy you at every 
step and every corner, who, like lank, lounging, 
hungry dogs, that lean upon the gate posts, and 
yelp and howl around this Capitol, and feed upon 
the crumbs that fall from the tables of those who 
are themselves the subjects of bank corruption and 
Federal bribery. I say such charges come in bad 
time and in bad taste from such a party. The 






’ must be dragged forward to swell the Federal formed his attachments for the dear people, and his Democracy are emphatically the freemen of this 
t triumph, for which this day seems to be set apart. || confidence in their wisdom and integrity? Or was country. They depend not on banks nor on the 
F It would seem that policy would have dictated || it in 1832, when the same people elected the same smiles of the Aristocracy for their maintenance. 
, a different course with regard to Mississippi, |} distinguished individual to the same distinguished || They depend upon their sweat, their toil, the fields 
. lest the whole object of all the bacchanalian feasts || office, which is the highest in their gift, and the that they have cleared with their own hands, and 
1 would be disclosed to the people in whose eyes it || highest that man can hold, and that, too, in grati- |} the rains of Heaven, for all they have and all they 
, is intended to throw dust. tude for prostrating a faithless institution, that the wish. | 
, It is well known that Mississippi has just || member is now sustaining, to the utmost of his But the member calls names. He has de- 
8 elected a Democratic Governor by a large ability, in defiance of the thrice expressed will of || nounced the whole Democratic party, with a 
; majority; nearly all her cabinet officers and || the same people, to whose wisdom he is singing |} bitterness and vindictiveness I hope unworthy 
r a large majority of both branches of the legis- || hosannas? Or was it in 1834, the memorable panic ef his heart, as Loco Fecos. I am unacquaint- 
l lature are Democratic. The Whigs have in- era?’ This was a time that tried men’s souls; cor- ed with the meaning of the term Loco Foco; 
, deed returned two members te Congress, but the ruption and bribery walked naked, shameless, and itisof atongue unknown tome. If the term is 
. election was entirely a one-sided business. The |] fearless, in the highways. The wealth of the || political in its signification, and is expressive of a 
>. present worthy and talented members (Messrs. aristocracy was spread over the land, to the cor- || love of liberty, a regard for the support and literal 
. Claiborne and Gholson) were elected in July. ruption and bribery of every man, and every insti- construction of the Constitution, a disposition to 

When they presented themselves to be qualified as tution. The newspaper presses were bought in the support our free institutions, and an unyielding 
- members, an Opposition member on this floor || public market, and in open day, and bribed at || hostility to a national bank, to odious political dis- 
s objected on the ground that the election had been midnight in secret corners. The doubting were tinctions, unconstitutional monopolies, and exclu- 
r ordered for the extra session only, and was, there- |] .made to tremble, and the firm to fear, but still the sive and dangerous privileges tor the benefit of the 
it fore, null and void. Democracy stood fast; they rallied to the standard few to the exclusion of the many, then I ama 
y The objection was overruled, but the whole case of the man that never deserted them in their coun- Loco Foco, and I am proud of the name: I hope I 
e was referred to the Committee of Elections. The try’s greatest perrils. The ceuntry was saved, an | shall never abuse or disgrace it. But I am now 
id Committee reported in favor of the sitting mem- the Constitution was saved. Was it then, I ask, going to tell you, sir, another thing I dare do. I dare 
¥ bers; and after a protracted, careful and deliberate that the member in confidence, and in gratitnde, pronounce any man on this floor or elsewhere, a 
id examination of the whole case and the circumstan- throwed himself into the arms of the people, an.! base LIAR and a reckless SCOUNDREL, who 
re ces connected with it, of botha legal and constitu- embraced their faith? dare denounce me a Loco Foco, and attach thereto 
in ional character, this Flouse sustained the report, The President, in conformity with the duties he any other political meaning than that which I have 
re and adopted these gentlemen members for the owed to his country, and the solemn oath he hal || just described. 

S; entire twenty-fifth Congress. These gentlemen taken to execute the laws and to administer the The member pronounces the President a vile 
at were not candidates at the fall elections. The de- || Government according to the best of his skill an! || demagogue. I have heard this member before de- 
4 mocracy of Mississippi held no election for Con- |} ability, regarded it as an imperious duty to remove || nounce the President and all his Cabinet, as knaves 
e gressmen, except where they were unapprised of the || the deposites of the public money from a faithless, |] and fools. But why is the President denounced as 
- decision of this House. But themodern Whigs of || worthless, dangereus, and unconstitutional instita- a vile demagegue? I suppose it is because he holds 

yy Mississippi, in character with their party elsewhere, tion, that had been vetoed by the people, and by the the true Democratie doctrine in his Message, that 

h regardless of law and the solemn decision of this exercise of this duty had drawn upon his devote | “* the voice of the people is the supreme law of the 
, body, assuming that Congress had not the consti- head the concentrated wrath and indignation of the land;” and because he pledges himself to give to 

‘i tutional right to decide upon the competency of its |} United States Bank and the aristocracy of the || the measures adopted by Congress his hearty co- 

a own members, (a right which is as palpable and as ccuntry; but the old soldier, who knew no fear or |) operation, to the-fullest extent which his views of 

. express as any other power on the face of that || any interest except that of his common country, |} the Constitution and his sense of duty will permit. 

id instrament, and until now has never been denied,) |] met the storm and triumphed, for he was on the Mr. Chairman, I think there can be no better 

is Went on to vote for candidates, and havirg no op- || side of justice and the people. I ask, was it ther || evidence that a man is a vile demagogue himself, 

. position, of course elected them. If this be a || that the memper enrolled himself on the side of th || than to hear him perpetually denouncing other 

n Whig victory, the member and his party are wel- || people? or was it the little, petty, short-lived Whiy || statesmen and politicians without discrimination, 

in come to it, with all the other victories over which victories of 1837 that have removed the scales from vile demagogues, knares and fools, who are opposed 

af they are now glorifying. But when the free people |} his eyes, and brought him to a sense of the power, |} to him in politics. 

. of tais Union icok at the result, they will say that || the wisdom, and the justice of the people? The world has never been clear of demagogues 

le the Democracy of Mississippi have gloriously tri- The member seems apt at calling names, an| |} since the first formation of government. Egypt, 

is umphed, and that their Congressional election was || with others of his party colleagues here, at prefering || in her first Government, had her demagogues, 
< the mere spasm of an expiring faction. The last || charges against the Democracy of Executive in- || Cyrus came near being destroyed by a demagogne. 
if Struggle of a party which, whether known as Fede- || fluence, vassalage and corruption. These charges || Darius fraudulently ascended the throne of Persia 

m ralists, National Republicans, Bank men, Anti- || seem to be ascommon as the ordinary day busi- || by the intrigues of a demagogue. Carthage had 

of Masons, or Modern Whigs, have always been || ness of this House. I think, sir, charges of this || her demagogues, as the unhappy fate and misfor- 

nd known by their unyielding and uncompromising |} kind come from the Opposition in bad taste ani || tunes of the brave Hannibal, who subdued the 
be hostility to the Democratic party and the Democra- || worse time. A party who, (with many honorable || Alps, conquered on the plains of Italy, and carried 

‘ll tic principles, as well as their law and constitution- || exceptions,1 am happy to say,) live, move, and || the Carthaginian arms to the gates of Rome, and 

al defying spirit. So much for Mississippi and her || have their political being, and daily suppert, by | the downfall of her Government, and destraction 


recent elections. Now, sir, I will ask, in the spi- 
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demagogues, as the persecution and death of her 
good, wise, and just Socrates will bear evidence. 
Rome had her demagogues; and the United States 
have their demagogues. 

If there is any one abominable thing on the face 
of the earth more abominable than another, it is a 
vile demagogue, Kingdoms have been prostrated; 
empires have been dissolved, and Republics have 
been subverted by demagogues. ‘The greatest, 
the wisest, and the most virtuous men that ever 
adorned the human family have been brought tc 
poverty, persecution, and death by vile dema- 
gogues. There is no man who now moulders 
with the dead, who was more slandered and 
traduced than has been the statesman, the pa- 
triot, and the philosopher of Monticello, by the 
vile demagogues of the same party to which the 
member belongs. There is no man who mingles 
with the living, who has been more traduced and 
vilified by vile demagogues, of the same party, than 
has been the winter bleached patriot of the Hermi- 
tage, who only lives to link the living with the 
dead, and to tell the sturies of the Revolution, and 
the sufferings, hardships, and privaticns of our 
fathers, with a warm heart,*and with living lips. 
Can Mr. Van Buren then expect to escape the 
slander and detraction of vile demagogues? When 
he does, he must kaow he has lost favor with his 
God and his country. Reward awaits virtue and 
merit. This is a Divine promise. 

The names of those statesmen and patriots, when 
all now living will be mingling with the dust, will 
occupy a part of the brightest page of American 
history, and will still live in the grateful remem- 
brances of their countrymen, while the names cf 
the vile demagogues who have traduced them, and 
are now slandering them, will be consigned to the 
rubbish of a corner, or only be seen in the polluted 
columns of a bought or bribed and a corrupted 
newspaper. 





REMARKS OF MR. POTTER, 


Or PENNsYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, January 4, 1838— 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Union. 

The following resolution of Mr. Haynes being 
under consideration : 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s Mes- 
sage as relates to the finances, and every thing con- 
nected therewith; to the safe-keeping of the public 
moneys, and every thing connected therewith ; and 
so much as relates to the Bank of the United 
States, be referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means.” ' 

Cn the 19th December, Mr. Cuswinc of Massa- 
chusetts submitted the following resolution as a sub- 
stitute for parts of the resolution of Mr. Haynes: 

** Wnereas, the influence of the Executive De- 
pertment of the Federal Government has, for some 
time past, in derogation of the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, continued to increase, and ought 
to be diminished : 

“ Resolved, therefore, That in order to correct the 
said abuse, so much of the President’s Message as 
relates to the collection, safe-keeping, and transfer 
of the public money, be referred to , With 
instructions to report: 

“First, such method of keeping the public trea- 
sure, effects, and ether property, as in the judgment 
of the said committee shall most conduce w pro- 
mote the welfare, and to secure the liberties of the 
people; and, secondly, euch other reforms in the 
practices of the Government as in their opinion 
shall tend to bring back the administration thereof 
to the standard of the original purity of the Consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. POTTER, being entitled to the floor, rose 
and addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Crainman:{ The reading of the Constitution, 
as expounded by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, prefacing the introduction of the 
resulution offered by him, in many points accerds 
with the Republican code of 1799. Light has bro- 
ken upon us from a region heretofore hostile to the 
Conservative doctrines of a strict stiaion.) of 





the delegated powers of the Constitution. } All 


should concur in the soundness of the positions, 
that public opinion js the ultimate arbiter of every 
measure of Government, and that a salutary 
jealousy of the encroachments of power is germain 
to the preservation of free institutions. ‘The checks 
and balances of power, as delegated to the co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Government, must be sacredly 
preserved, to retain the symmetry of the whole. 
Whenever either branch take a single step beyond 
the boundary designated and drawn around them 
by the Constitution, they wander into a boundless 
field, susceptible of no clear or accurate definition. 
So long as we preserve the principle ‘‘that all pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States or to the people,” and restrain 
each separate branch of the Government in its con- 
stitutional orbit, the people of this country will be 
free, in the loftiest sense of freedom. Free to do 
all good; restricted only from evil; every man pur- 
suing the bent of his own genius or fortune; every 
citizen protected by laws inviolable, or whose vio- 
lation is instantly punished, by certain and just pe- 
nalties—we will only cease to be free when the people 
becomescorrupt. When that period arrives, freedom 
willnotbe foundhere. When you witness the con- 
tumely of man to man;the vindictiveness of popular 
rage; the down cast visage and degraded form 
of the corrupted serf—you may with certainty pro- 
nounce this people are no longer free. They have 
abandoned freedom’s living principles—justice, tem- 
perance, and truth. The infringement of any of 
the constitutional powers of either of the three 
branches of our Government should be met at 
the threshhold. If the Executive has “in deroga- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the Constitution,” 
trenched on the judicial or legislative powers, it 
should be sternly rebuked, and confined to its 
constitutional boundaries. In doing this, we should 
be careful not to inflict a wound upon the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. Republics should guard 
against the danger of faction, and always bear in 
mind, that in the midst of glowing harangues and 
pompous professians, the most deadly stabs are 
aimed at liberty. Recollect the fate of France: fora 
time the mightiest of republics; for the mercy of 
heaven the briefest: all was hypocrisy that was not 
horror—equal rights were those of equal robbery 
—liberty veiled her face, and the offerings on her 
violated shrine, were the spoils of patriotism, virtue, 
and honor. 

The reasons assigned for a departure from 
the usual course of reference, demands a care- 
ful and attentive consideration. The truth of 
the bold assumptions, of usurpation of power “‘in 
derogation of the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion,” contained in tne resolution, should be tested. 
That portion of the President's Message, referring 
to the financial relations of the Government, have 
been brought into review, and the recommendations 
of the President arraigned with peculiar asperity. 
It is alleged that an appeal was taken from the 
principles of the Message sent in at the extra ses- 
sion to the people, and that the response has been 
gloriously against the President; that new light has 
been shed on the vexed question of a national 
bank; that the ignis fatuus that led Tennessee, with 
other sections of the Union, astray, has been dissi- 
pated, and that the broad and glorious banner of a 
new monopoly “streams in light;” that Maine, 
Rhode Island, and New York have rebuked the 
President, yet he contumaciously adheres to his 
course. Asto the elections in Rhode Island and 
Maine, the principles developed in the Message 
could have had, in the first, no influence whatever, 
and in the latter, not one out of one thousand of 
the voters had seen or read it before casting their 
suffrages. In New York, their State elections 
were mixed up with numerous ingredients. Nay, 
it is evident that, in the one party, there was 
union, zeal, money, and talent; in the other, 
supineness, discord, and division. The rejoicing 
and illuminations for the victory of party, in 
that State, by many who were “too moral 
and religious” to rejoice and illuminate for the 
victory of their country’s arms over a foreign 
enemy, may raise a spirit in the empire State 
which will turn this joy into sorrow. What 
do the political opponents of the President 
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desire him to recommend—a national bank? Thi. 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Up. 
derwood) points out as the panacea for every jj), 
Can the President consistently recommend thi, 
measure? A high regard for the “national wij)” 
constitutes a primary article in the creed of Demo. 
cracy. When fully expressed, it should, on eyery 
oceasion, be the rule governing the public func. 
tionary in his official action within the pale of the 
Constitution, Sovereignty rests in the people, who 
created this Government to secure and protect 
their liberties, and advance their prosperity and hap- 
piness. All, in every station, should bow with 
submission to the popular will. This voice has 
been heard again and again, within the last few 
years, on the question of a national bank; and in 
language which “those who run may read,” the 
American people have rejected the project. The 
late President, pending the canvass for re-election, 
vetoed the bill rechartering the bank, and fearless. 
ly cast himself upon the intelligence, virtue, and 
patriotism of the people for support. The response 
was given in characters of living light; the sub- 
ject was fully discussed and perfectly understood; 
the power Of an existing institution of great strength, 
and whose branches were deeply rooted in every 
State in the Union, was enlisted in the conflici, 
What was the result? The re-election, by an un- 
precedented majority of the electoral votes, of that 
man, who had staked his political destiny on op- 
position toa national bank. This was no pehe- 
meral voice of the people, but a direct and consii- 
tutional expression of the popular will. 

The decisive measure of the removal of the de. 
posites from the vaults of the bank, produced a 
second conflict before the people. The succeeding 
Congressional elections in every State in the Union 
were made to turn on the questions ef support or 
opposition to the bank, and approval or hostility to 
this measure of the Executive Who does not 
recollect the remarkable epoch of the “ panic ses- 
sion of Congress?” a period memorable in the 
history of our country for the fierceness of the 
political contest that convulsed Congress and the 
country. A majority in the Senate, composed of 
men, whose brillianttalents and commanding elo- 
quence would have shed lustre upon any delibera- 
tive body in the world, in opposition to the Admi- 
nistration, arraigned the President before that high 
tribunal, and declared his acts relative to the 
removal of the deposites to be in derogation of the 
Constitution and laws. This severe censure was 
published to the world, and carried, as if upon the 
winds, to every city, town, and hamlet, in the 
Union. Pecuniary distress and embarrassment 
were brought upon the people by the action of the 
bank, clamor raised to a fearful extent, and the 
walls of the Capitol, for days and weeks, and 
months, made to echo and re-echo with eloquent 
denunciations against the tyranny and usurpations 
of the Executive, and the timid and base subser- 
viency of the Democratic members of Congress to 
the mandate of power. Yet the people, unawe(, 
intelligent, fearless, and free, returned a majori's 
of the friends of the Administration into this Hal’; 
and State after State, on the expiration of the 
Senatorial term of the incumbents, sent into the 
other wing of the Capitol advocates of this leading 
measure against the bank. The election of the 
present Chief Magistrate was not devoid of a like 
test of the popular will on this question. An 
honorable gentleman, pending the canvass, called 
upon the candidates for an expression ol 
their opinions, upon the expediency and constitn- 
tionality of creatinga national bank. A full, frank, 
and explicit opinion, adverse to the power 0! 
creating a bank under the Constitution, as well as 
its expediency, was given by the President. This 
declaration of principles was published to the con- 
stituency of the Executive, and was acted upon by 
them. ‘The party press hostile to the election of 
Mr. Van Buren, made it a prominent topic of dis 
cussion and attack. On the other hand, his friends 
sustained him, on the ground of opposition to& 
bank. Thus it was known to every voter, that if 
he was successful in the contest, so far as Exeeu- 
tive approval was necessary to the creation of 4 
bank, there existed an insurmountable difficulty. 
The official oath “ to support the Constitution” to 
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him who believed that the people had not delegated 
to Congress power to incorporate a bank, was an 
impassable barrier. — With this clear exposition of 
constitutional principles before them, a majority 
of the people elected the present Executive. So 
much for the expression of public opinion, on ma- 
ture reflection and elaborate discussion, when the 
very point at issue was before them. Has it been 
reversed? Has Georgia gone in favor of a bank ? 
The recently elected Governor of that State denies 
the power of the United States, under the Constitu- 
tion, to create corporations. South Carolina rears 
aloft her palmeto flag, inscribed with the principles 
ingrafted in the Message. A majority of both 
Houses of Congress have, at the recent session, 
declared against a national bank. 

Time will tell whether New York has abandoned 
her principles, and deserted her favorite son, for a 
faithful adherence to Democratic doctrines. I ap- 
prehend the late election will be found to be no 
test in that State on this question. The repeated 
action of the people was certainly intended to be 
operative on the Chief Magistrate, elected under 
auspices similar to those which marked the eleva- 
tion of the President. How, then, would he stand 
before his constituents and his God, if he should, 
without change of opinion on the constitutional 
delegation of power, recommend the creation of a 
national bank? A  recreant to his conscience, 
and a betrayer of the trust confided to him, his 
name would become a hissing and scorn in all fu- 
ture time—condemned and despised by those who 
now charge it upon him as a crime that he does 
not make himself this abandoned thing. 

Theereception of the depreciated paper of non- 
specie-paying banks in the collection of the revenue 
finds no advocates here or elsewhere. The deposite 
act of 1836 must be repealed, before are-union of the 
Treasury with the State institutions can be solem- 
nized. The act of suspension dissolved the connec- 
tion. Is it true policy to renew it? The dishonor 
of their own bills caused a cessation of the inter- 
change of bank notes and bank credits at par be- 
tween the institutions of the different States. This 
precluded the Treasury Department from the faci- 
lity of transferring the funds on deposite from the 
various points where collected to the places where 
they were to be expended by law and the wants 
of the Government. However abundant the 
revenue was, in its general product, it became 
inadequate in the process of its application. 
The possession of public funds deposited in the 
Western and Southwestern banks afforded no evi- 
dence of a fiscal capacity to discharge a public 
debt on the Atlantic seaboard. The difference 
of exchange increased the embarrassment; as the 
amount of Legislative appropriations are uniform, 
wherever the objects are to be effected; no allow- 
ance having ever been sanctioned by Congress on 
account of the varying rate of exchange. The 
plain duty, in relation to the debtors and creditors 
of the Government is to produce uniformity; no 
creditor should receive more and no debtor should 
pay less, on the same aceount, than every other 
debtor and creditor in the nation. All demands 
should be provided for promptly and efficiently, 
at the proper place of payment. The fiscal ar- 
rangements of the Government should be so direct- 
ed, as to do justice to all the people, as well in the 
collection as disbursement of the revenue. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated, that these objects can- 
not be attained through the fiscal agency of local 
banks, under the existing laws, and the reception 
of depreciated paper issues for the dues of Go- 
vernment. The collection of the revenue in the 
constitutional currency, or its equivalent, and the 
care and custody of its funds by the Government, 
either in the hands of public agents, or on special 
deposite with corporations, is the remedy recom- 
mended by the President. Has this a tendency to 
crease Executive power? It is apprehended that 
the reverse would be found to be the effect in its 
practical operation. We have seen the Executive 
aud National Bank antagonist powers in conflict. 
It required the prodigious personal popularity of the 
remarkable man who lately filled the Executive chair 
'o withstand the efforts of the bank to prostrate him 
and the great party which sustained him. If they had 
been onited, what power in this nation could 


have consummated their overthrow? Nothing but 
a revolution and civil war, in which the energies 
of an enraged people were exerted, would have 
sufficed to have produced such a result. The first 
impulse in the nature of banks is to make money 
and support the power which can sustain and pro- 
mote their interests. Their very constitution 
makes them ailies of power; to advance their inte- 
rests, and increase their profits, if moving in har- 
monious action with the Executive branch of the 
Government, it is feared, they would sustain ils 
measures even if they would “‘sting the political 
liberty of this country to death.” To guard against 
the recurrence of evils, and to restrain banking 
corporations within their appropriate and legiti- 
mate sphere, is the desirable object which every 
sound statesman should endeavor to effect. The 
power of the National Government over State in- 
stitutions is exceedingly limited. The remedy 
must come from the State sovereignties. The re- 
novation of the system belongs to them. Banks 
are so intimately interwoven in our habits, so con- 
nected with our domestic institutions, that none 
but a madman could contemplate their destruc- 
tion. They were called into being to subserve the 
interests of the community. Lop off their exeres- 
cences and they minister to the prosperity of the 
country. Intimately blended with the  busi- 
ness of the whole people, their true interests 
should be cherished and protected as_ part 
and parcel of the general industry of the 
country. When their notes are convertible, 
at the will of the holder, into specie, they 
are the representatives of value, and then be- 
come the equivalent to specie. When they cease 
to be redeemable on presentation, their reception 
for the dues of the Government,would banish equa- 
lity of taxation, a fundamental principle of our 
institutions. The reception of the notes of the 
State institutions for duties or taxes was first re- 
cognised by Congiess in the adoption of the joint 
resolution of 1816. Prior to that period, it was 
left to the vigilance and discretion of the Executive 
department. The act of 1789 required “all duties 
to be received in gold and silver only.” The con- 
struction given to the act in 1790 was, that it was 
confined to two objects: “ Ist, the exclusion of pay- 
ments in the paper emissions of the particular States; 
and 2d, in securing the immediate and ultimate col- 
lection of the duties in specie.” Under this construc- 
tion, the revenue was received in the notes of State 
banks, convertible, at the will of the holder, into 
the precious metals. This basis of their reception 
should not be widened; it is certainly as broad as 
the interests of the Union require. The point at 
issue may be reduced to a single proposition: Are 
the State banks entitled to the public moneys, to be 
deposited with them as capital to bank upon, or to 
be used as a means of increasing their dividends, 
and enhancing the profits of the stockholder-? The 
benefit is confined to the few, to the exclusion of 
the many; a spirit of wild speculation is engendered 
by the over-issues of banking institutions; an inor- 
dinate thirst for gambling is diffused among the 
mass of the community; an emergency arises: con- 
traction, as an immutable law of trade, follows 
expansion; the circulating medium is rapidly de- 
creased, and poverty and distress overwhelm the 
community. These are the evils that flowed from 
a union of the public mopey with State institu- 
tions. Are they to be renewed? 

The organization of the standing committees by 
the presiding officer of this House, is another rea- 
son assigned for a departure, from the usual mode 
of reference. The allegation is, that he has im- 
properly given to the friends of the Administration, 
an unusual preponderance on the committees, and 
excluded the Opposition from their just representa- 
tion. There is nothing so easily made as general 
declamation and loose charges. To sustain them 
by facts, is a much more difficult task. The 
touchstone of truth disipates the mist, and tests 
their accurac. By the rules and orders of the 
House, thirty-two standing committees, exclusive 
of the Committee on Mileage, are to be appeinted 
by the Speaker. In the performance of this duty, 
the utmost fairness and liberality was extended to 
the political opponents of the Administration. Out 
of the thirty-two standing committees, fifteen have, 
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in their composition, a majority of members poli- 
tically hostile to the Administration. In proportion 
to the numbers of the two great parties which di- 
vide this country upon the floor of this hall, can- 
dor must admit that this is no unequal distribution 
of power. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
and of several other committees, which are inti- 
mately connected in their duties with the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and requiring con- 
sultation with, and reciprocal trust and confidence 
between, the various heads of departments and 
the committees, have in their compesition a majo- 
rity ot the friends of the Administration. Is this 
unusual and contrary to the course pursued by 
other presiding officers, who were the predecessors 
of the present incumbent? A recurrence to the 
past history of legislation in this country exhi- 
bits nO instance of the Speaker elected by the 
friends of the Administration, giving \o the minority 
the control of those committees. The Administra- 
tion are responsible to the nation for the successful 
issue of the Executive duties while entrusted to 
their hands; yet their adversaries complain of 
unfairness, because the political friends of the Ad- 
ministration in this House do not surrender it, 
bound hand and foot, into their safe and holy keep- 
ing. I would concede greatly to these honorable 
gentlemen, and have confidence in their sagacity 
and political tact. But this is asking rather too much. 
The people, in the exercise of their high powers, 
have chosen to entrust the present Chief Magis- 
trate with the Administration for four years. They 
elected a majority, avewing similar political prin- 
ciples, into the popular branch of the Legislature; 
that majority elected the Speaker, If in the selec- 
tion and organization he had so arranged the 
committees, as to give the minority power to em- 
barrass the Executive in the performance of his 
official functions, he would have been derelict in 
his duty to the nation, and unworthy of the high 
station which he occupies. No honorable mau 
wonld have been guilty of such base treachery to 
the country and his political friends. Yet be- 
cause this high functionary has not accommodated 
the minority, and yielded to them the control of 
the committees, so as to efficiently aid them in their 
efforts to prostrate the Administration, all is wrong; 
and he, in obedience to orders frem the palace, has 
surrendered the rights and liberties of the House. 
So it has ever been, and so it will remain. Party 
and pelitical intolerance knows no liberality, when 
urged on by the hope of attaining power. 

It is due to the Speaker to say, that he has won the 
meed of approbation from political friends and 
foes, by the suavity of manner, dignity, and impar- 
tiality with which he has filled the duties incident 
to the honorable and arduous post which he oecu- 
pies. Contrast the political complexion of the com- 
mittees in other days, and under former Adminis- 
trations, with their present organization, and it will 
be self-evident that no cause has been given for 
this assault upon the Speaker. In the first session 
of the 19th Congress, during the period you, sir, 
(Mr. Adams) was President, and your political 
friend, Mr. Taylor, Speaker, the committees were 
thus arranged, (see Journal, page 27.) Committees 
consisting of 7 members: 


The Committee of Ways and Means, four Ad- 
ministration and three Opposition. 


Foreign Affairs, five Administration and two 
Opposition. 

Manufactures, five Administration and two Op- 
position. 

Naval Affairs, five Administration and two Op- 
position. 

The second session, (see Journal, page 23.) 

The Committee of Ways and Means, five Ad- 
ministration and two Opposition. 

Foreign Affairs, five Administration and two 
Opposition. 

Judidiary, four Administration and two Opposi- 
tion. 

Naval Affairs, five Administration and two Op- 
position. 

Subsequently, during the Administration of Pre- 
sident Jackson, a majority of his political friends 
elected Mr. Stevenson, of Virginia, Speaker. Dur- 
ing his administration of the duties of that station, 
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the organization of committees will be apparent by 

the following extracts: 

First session of the Twenty-first Congress, (see Jour- 
nal, page 27.) 

The Committee of Ways and Means, five Admi- 
nistration and two Opposition. 

Gommerce, five Administration and two Oppo- 
sition. 

Judiciary, four Administration and three Oppo- 
sition. 

Manufactures, five Administration and two Op- 
position. 

Foreign Affairs, five Administration and two Op- 
position. 

Military Affairs, six Administration and one 
Opposition. 

Second Session of the Twenty-First Congress. (See 
Journal, page 34.) 

The Committee of Ways and Means, five Ad- 
ministration and two Opposition. 

Commerce, six Administration and one Opposi- 
tion. 

Judiciary, five Administration and two Opposi- 
tion 

Military Affairs, six Administration and one Op- 
position. 

Foreign Affairs, five Administration and two Op- 
positon. 

At the Second Session of the Twenty-Third Con- 
gress,during the Presidency of Gen.Jackson, adistin- 
guished and able gentleman, whose talents and poli- 
tical tact has commanded my highest admiration, ex- 
erted, in opposition to the Administration, succeeded 
Mr. Stevenson in the Speaker's chair—I allude to 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Bell,) from Tennes- 
see. How did he organize the committees as to 
political arrangement? Did he give to the Opposi- 
(ion a majority on these leading committees? He 
had too high a sense of honor thus to betray his po- 
htucal associates. If he was not justly chargeable 
with servility and submission to the rescripts of the 
padace for such organization, does it become the 
followers in his wake, to denounce the Speaker for 
pursuing a precedent set by the leader of their par- 
ty on this floor? By a reference to the 33d page of 
the Journal of the 2d session of the 23d Congress, 
it will be perceived, that on the 


Committee of Ways and Means were six Admi- 
nistration and three Opposition. 

Foreign Affairs, seven Administration and two 
Opposition. 

Post Office and Post Roads, six Administra- 
tion ard three Opposition. 

Military Affairs, eight Administration and one 
Opposition. 

Commerce, five Administration and four Opposi- 
tion, 


At the First Session of the Twenty-Third Con- 
gress, the Opposition had a majority in the Senate, 
who determined to change the rule relative to the 
appointment of committees. Accordingly, they 
took from the Vice President, Mr. Van Buren, the 
power of appointment, and transferred it to the Se- 
nate. How was this power exercised in the com- 
position of the committees? The 35th page of the 
Senate Journal gives the response. The commit- 
tees consisted of five members, viz: 


Finance, four Opposition and one Administration. 

Commerce, three Opposition and two Adminis- 
tration. 

Naval Affairs, four Opposition and one Adminis- 
tration. 

Public Lands, four Opposition to one Adminis- 
tratien. 

Post Office and Post Roads, three Opposition to 
two Administration. 


This Committee on Finance were appoint- 
ed to sit in the recess, and investigate the af- 
airs, etc. of the Bank of the United States. It 
consisted of four Oppesition members, and one 
Administration, (Judge Wilkins,) who being ap- 
pointed Minister to the Court of St. Petersburg, did 
not attend the investigation—(see Journal, p, 391.) 
‘Was this complained of as unfair? or was rt thought 
tyrannical and unjust by the friends of the Opposi- 
ton? When operating in their favor, the rule has 
heen rigorously enforced. Why should they now 
compan, when applied to themselves? The facts 


developed prove conclusively that the Speaker has 
violated no usage or principle in the organic ar- 
rangement of the committees. 

The conduct of the Committee of Ways and 
Means at the extra session is denounced, and is 
said to have been suchas to render it unworthy of 
trust. What outrage upon the rights and liberties 
of this House or the nation did they commit? 
When yield their own judgments to the Executive 
mandate, and registered the decrees of the palace? 
When interposed a barrier, excluding the people 
from their representatives? Sustain the accusa- 
tion, that the committee are guilty of these charges 
so boldly made, and I, for one, willgo as far as the 
farthest, not only to withhold any subject from be- 
ing referred to them, but to purge the nationa! 
councils from such unworthy members. The 
proof is upon those who file the accusation. If 
they fail tosustain their charges, they occupy no 
very enviable niche in the temple of fame. He 
who wilfully calumniates another, is destitute of 
every honorable feeling. 


In what do these high crimes and misdemeanors 
of the committee, consist? 

Ist. That they assented to and knew that their 
chairman consulted the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the financial bills. 


2d. That at the request of the chairman, the Se- 
cretary transmitted to him drafts of some of the 
bills; not one of which was adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Was there any thing reprehensible in this? or 
was it in accordance with the usages and prac- 
tice of committees from the origin of the Govern- 
ment? The third section of the second article of 
the Constitution, directs that the President ‘‘shall 
from time to time give to the Congress information 
on the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge ne- 
cessary and expedient.” Under this clause, the re- 
commendations of the President are annually laid 
before Congress. In this, he certainly does not 
derogate from either the “‘letter or spirit” of the 
Constitution. | The second section of the act esta- 
blishing the Treasury Department, expressly makes 
it the duty of the Secretary ‘‘to digest and prepare 
plans for the improvement and management of the 
revenue, and for the support of public credit.” For 
what purpose is this efficer “to digest and prepare 
plans?” Evidently to communicate them to Con- 
gress, and to the committees of Congress whose duty 
it is to reject or mature bills to carry the plans de- 
vised and digested into effect. In the origin of the 
Government it was not thought to be either dicta- 
tion from the White House for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to submit to Congress, in a report, the 
plan digested for sustaining public credit; or servi- 
lity in Congress to receive and act upon these sug- 
gestions. Anearly report of Mr. Secretary Ha- 
milton, in 1795, exhibits the view that many of the 
framers of the Constitution, and of the law orga- 
nizing the Treasury Department, took of the duties 
of the Secretary relative to every subject connected 
with the revenue. The custom of committees con- 
sulting with, and requiring information from, the 
heads of Departments, in relation to matters inti- 
mately blended with their duties, has been uniform 
and unbroken,during every Administration; and on 
all occasions, when required, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has communicated with committees of 
the House, on subjects connected with the finances 
of the nation. The Secretary of State, in relation 
to foreign affairs, has, by that committee, unques- 
tionably been called upon for information, and 
doubtless, sir, you (Mr. Adams) have frequently 
communed with the chairman during the period 
that you so ably filled the station of chief of that 
Department. The measures taken by committees 
relative to a Bank of the United States, presents 
a striking instance of the intimate relations sub- 
sisting between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and committees connected with finance. 

The plan of a national bank had its origin in a 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 13th 
of December, 1790. A memorial for the renewal 
of the charter was presented to Congress on the 
29th of January, 1810, which was referred to a 
committee of seven—Mr. Montgomery of Pennsyl- 


— 
vania being the chairman, a gentleman of ag high. 
toned patriotism and of as pure moral integrity. 


| ever graced the councils of this country, This 


committee, through their chairman, addressed a 
letter to the Secretary, “‘requesting him to furnish 
such information or observations in relation to t),, 
subject-matter thereof'as connected with the financial 
and commercial interests of the United States.” |) 
reply, the Secretary (Mr. Gallatin) referred the 
committee to a report he had made to the Senate 
in which the plan was developed on which the re. 
charter, in his opinion, should be predicated. 
Was this application, in the purest days of our 
Republic, deemed an outrage on the rights and 
liberties of the House, and the committee thought 
unworthy of further trust and confidence? The 
discovery had not then been made that it was con- 
tamination to call on the proper head of the De- 
partment for information. The suspicion of “c]an- 


destine”’ arrangements between the committees of 


this House and the Secretary, found no ahiding 
place in the bosoms of honorable members. A; 
the third session of the thirteenth Congress, John 


W. Eppes was appointed chairman of the Commit. 


tee of Ways and Means, and on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1814, he consulted with, and applied to, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, “‘ to suggest any other or 
such additional provisions as may be necessary to 
revive and maintain public credit.” The plan of « 
bull for the incorporation of a national bank was 
submitted by the Secretary to the committee, 
in his response to the eall of the chairman, an( 
acted upon by them. In the House, after discus. 
sing for weeks the bill for the creatioriof a bank, 
on the 25th November Mr. Lowndes moved its re. 
ference to a select committee, which was adopted 
Mr. Lowndes was appointed the chairman of tha 
committee, and on the 27th November consu!te| 
Mr. Dallas, then at the head of the Treasnry De. 
partment, and received his suggestions with the 
high respect to which they were entitled. What 
this distinguished South Carolinian did not hesilate 
to do as chairman of a committee, might certain!y 
ke done by the chairman of the Committee o/ 
Ways and Means without reproach. At the first 
session of the Fourteenth Congress, a select com- 
mittee was appointed in relation “‘to an uniforn 
currency,” of which Mr. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina was chairman. On the 24th December, 181), 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at the request of the 
committee, addressed a letter to their chairman, | 
which was appended “the outline ofa plan for tly 
national bank, referred to in his letter.” Did the ev- 
lightened and patriotic men who composed the 
committee, or the House of Representatives, deem 
this an unauthorized intrusion and usurpation o! 
power? The idea never entered the mind of any 
member of the committee, or of the House. The 
practice, now denounced in unmeasured |ar- 
guage, has received the sanction of precedent in a. 
past times in the history of the Government; met 
of the highest order of intellect, of the purest prin- 
ciples, and of the most ardent patriotism, failed © 
discover the evils depicted, from the practice ! 
consultation with the heads of departments. Why 
should the present Committee of Ways and Mean: 
be an exception to the general rale?) Why shouii 
they be now arraigned and condemned, for tht 
effort to obtain accurate and correct informatio 
on subjects pertaining to their duties? Does it ars 
from the reckless character of the Opposition 
Does “ the end justify the means?” 

But ah! this committee, at the late session, di 
not read in the committee room the memorials pr’ 
sented for the establishment of a national bank 
Monstrous! what unheard of audacity! a co" 
mittee daring to report ‘‘ that it is inexpedient | 
charter a national bank,” without reading in thei’ 
room all the memorials and all the names 4p 
pended. The mass of these petitions were [rel 
the same mint—stereotyped editions of a comme! 
origin—in the same words and letters, from th 
crossings of the ¢t to the dots over the i. What: 
flood of light they were calculated to shed on th 
subject! Printed and reprinted by the orders « 
the House—morning after morning laid on ™ 
desks of the members. Who had not seen thet 
who had not read them? True, all must ha‘ 
seen and read them, yet they were not read in 8% 
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committee room. There is a magic in the 
reading within the walls of the committee 
room, which the most intimate knowledge of their 
contents cannot replace. It was a grave duty 
which the committee was bound to perform. They 
must not only read over and over again some forty 
memorials, couched in the same language, con- 
taining the same words, letters, and syllables, but 
they must count the names of the petitioners. For 
not performing this grave duty, they have com- 
nitted the “ unforgiven sin!” Suffer me to in- 
quire, how it happened that the distinguished 
members of the Opposition, who were on that 
committee, did not call for- the reading of these 
memorials? The duty was as imperative upon 
them as any other members of the committee; 
they had an equal right to read, or cause to be 
ead, these extraordinary papers; are they too 
Jerelict in their duty to the people? Have they 
trampled on their rights, and disregarded their peti- 
tions? It is the first time either political friend or 
foe ever charged my distinguished colleague, 
‘Mr. Sergeant,) a member of the committee, with a 
neglect of official duty—a gentleman of singular 
promptitude, in the discharge of every matter 
confided to his care; of great experience and 
commanding talents, known to be favorable to the 
prayer of the petitioners; can he be truly charged 
with treating their prayers with contumely? He 
never would have stood silently by and suffered 
the voice of the petitioners to be suppressed. 
Why, then, did not he call for the reading of 
these petitions? Becanse he knew, as every 
man here knew, their contents; and could not 
distinguish the immense importance of acquir- 
ing that knowledge only in the committee room. 
Is he to share the fate of his coemembers? If they 
areno longer trustworthy on this accouat, he is 
equally a participant in the fault. To impugn the 
majority, and fasten a charge upon them, are the 
Opposition in this hall prepared to prostrate their 
ablest and neblest champion? Well may he ex- 
claim, ** Save me from my friends.» No man in 
this Hall more highly prizes the right of petition— 
none acquiesce with greater deference to the popu- 
lar voice—none regard with higher respect the re- 
quest of any portion of the people, than I do; but 
I cannot perceive just cause for the magnitude at- 
tempted to be given this charge against the com- 
mittee. 


At the commencement of the late session the cry 
was raised of ruin and distress brought upon the 
country by the course of the Administration. The 
rash conduct of the former Executive, and the blind 
adhesion to his policy by the present Chief Magis- 
trate, denounced. The failure of the experiment, 
and the usurpation of power by the Executive, 
loudly proclaimed. The charge that the frieuds of 
the Administration recommended measures for the 
benefit of the office holders, but proposed nothing 
for the relief of the suffering people, was iterated 
and reiterated. ‘These charges were so frequently 
made and so earnestly repeated by honorable gen- 
(lemen, thatI,a tyro in political conflict,was induced 
vy anxiously inquire, How is this? In a short pe- 
riod the curtain was lifted, and the object of the Op- 
position partially developed. 


_ Four several bills, eminently calculated to give 
immediate relief to the people, were reported, and 
came to be acted upon. intimately connected, the 
late of all depended upon the adoption of the whole. 
It was soon apparent that those denounced as the 
enemies of the people were exerting every nerve 
for their relief, and the denouncers struggling for 
the defeat of measures calculated to afford that re- 
lief. Why was this so? Was the motive patrio- 
lic, or did opposition to the measures arise from 
hostility to the Administration? Was the object, 
at all hazards, to render the dominant party odious 
to the people? A project unworthy of the true pa- 
‘riot and lover of his country. These measures 
have gone into operation, and, judging from 
results, have proved highly beneficial. The 
depression in trade has gradually been ame- 
liorated; the foreign and domestic exchanges 
brought within a small fraction of par valne; 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests re- 
suscitated and revived. Time, the unerring 





test of measures, stamps, in indelible charac- 
ters, the chimerical nature of the evils predicted 
from the policy adopted by the majority during the 
extra session. ‘The war has again been proclaim- 
ed; the tocsin sounded upon this floor; the plan of 


‘the campaign formed and partially unveiled; the 


Administration is to be stabbed through the sides of 
the standing committees of this House; destroy the 
confidence of Congress and the people in these com- 
mittees, and a political point is gained. Is it the 
game, to operate on the various State Legislatures 
now in session, and induce a beliet that the Ad- 
ministration are in a minority, in the popular 
branch? Effect abroad, by a show of strength in 
the early part of the session, is worthy of a bold 
and desperate effort. The history of nations has 
demonstrated that those who pursue power, and 
think they have it within their grasp, are not to be 
controlled by nice distinctions of right and wrong in 
their plans of operation, to attain the desired boon. 
With all the deep commiseration expressed for the 
miseries of the people, what plan do the Opposition 
prepose for relief? Who has seen it? who has 
heard it? Able, talented, and wise, what is their 
policy to extricate the country from the evils that 
overshadow it?) Within the walls of the Capitol it 
has been announced that ‘‘ the Opposition had ne 
plan to propose.” The policy avowed was “ to 
fold their arms and stand aloof;” their practice, to 
assail indiscriminately every measure brought for- 
ward by the Administration. The old and worn 
out theme of the invasion of the “‘letter and spirit” 
of the Constitution by Executive usurpations, is to 
be revived; the rusted armor to be furbished anew, 
and the scenes of “‘ the panic session” to be re- 
enacted. Those whose length and breadth of 
patriotism will not suffer them to act for the relief 
of the country from blight and destruction, be- 
cause the Executive is not of their party, do 
small credit to the venerable name of Whig: 
a name identified with all that is high, holy, 
and pure, in the annals of our country. Is 
the struggle for power and place? The glitter- 
ing bauble of the Presidency glances before the 
vision of more than one aspirant. The “spoils,” 
a word eschewed in debate, but never forgotten by 
Whigs when in power, would, if success should 
crown their efforts, doubtless be equitably distri- 
buted. But far be it from me to intimate that such 
small matters influence the course of honorable 
gentlemen. Whigs should spurn such incentives 
to patriotism. They claim that the virtue and in- 
telligence of the nation is embodied in their ranks. 
Be it so. Itis a commendable virtue in a party 
not to leave unheralded their devotion to popular 
rights. To achieve their object, it is only necessa- 
ry to induce the people to confiae in their profes- 
sions. Unfortunately for them, there has been a 
singular apathy to their complaints in the great 
body of the people. For years they have turned a 
deaf ear to the solicitations of the pure and pa- 
triotic Opposition. The chameleon does not change 
its hue more frequently than this party their names. 
The colors of the rainbow are not more vari- 
ous than the mixture of party measures and 
priuciples professed in different sections of the 
Union. But all these efforts have failed in ob- 
taining the confidence of a majority of the peo- 
ple. Yet Whigs all, they are “like unto a net 
that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind.” The coinage of new and odious appella- 
tives, bestowed upon the Democracy, is brought in 
aid of other means to put down the Administration. 
‘Loco Foco destructives,” embellish and adorn the 
speeches of honorable gentlemen. ‘The tiie was, 
when the word ‘‘ Democrat”? was synonymous in 
the sdme party vocabulary, with all that was base 
and vulgar—the party with whom Iam proud to 
act, are satisfied with that venerable cognomen. 
The Democracy consists of the great body of the 
people: are they destructives? What do they de- 
sire to destroy? Themselves: their own property; 
their own rights; their own liberty. Are the Oppo- 
sition to remain in the minority until they con- 
vince the people that they are incapable of self-go- 
vernment? A task of no inconsiderable difficulty. 
‘Deferred hope maketh the heart sick.” That hope 
will, 1 trust, never be fulfilled, which depends upon 
the abasement of the people for its fruition. 
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Senate. 
MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


In Senate, Tuesday, January 9, 1838>-The Senate 
resumed the consideration of Mr. Cannoun's re- 
solutions, on the relations, &c. of the States and 
General Government. The question being on 
the fourth of the series as follows: 

Resolved, That domestic slavery, as it exists in 
the Southern and Western Sta@s of the Union, 
composes an important part of their domestic in- 
Stitutions, inherited from their ancestors, and exist- 
ing at the adoption of the Constitution, by which 
it is recognised as constituting an important ele- 
ment in the apportionment of its powers among 
the Sates; and that no change of opinion or feel- 
ing, on the part of the other States of the Union in 
relation to it, can justify them or their citizens in 
open and systematic attacks thereon, with the view 
to its overthrow; and that all such attacks are in 
manifest violation of the mutual and solemn 
pledge to prutect and defend each other, given by 
the States respectively, on entering into the con- 
stitutional compact which formed the Union, and, 
as such, are a manifest breach of faith, and a vio- 
lation of the most solemn obligations.” 

Mr. GRUNDY said that, having been absent 
from sickness when the votes were recorded on the 
passed resolutions, he took this opportunity of say- 
ing that he zealously concurred with the object of 
the resolutions, and, bad he been present, should 
have voted in favor of every one of them. 

The question was then taken on the passage of 
the 4th resolution, and was carried, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayten, Crittenden, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Preston, Rives, 
Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Strange, Walker, White, Williams, Wright, and 
Young—34. 

NAYS—-Messrs. McKean, Morris, Prentiss, 
Smith of Indiana, and Swift—5. 

The question then recurred on the adoption of 
the fifth resolution as follows: 

“* Resolved, That the intermeddling of any State 
or States, or their citizens, to abolish slavery in this 
District, or any of the Territories, on the ground, or 
under the pretext, that it is immoral cr sinful, or 
the passage of any act or measure of Congress, 
with that view, would be a direct and dangerous 
attack on the institutions of all the slaveholding 
States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut rose and said that 
he did not intend to press on the Senate any re- 
marks of his while these resolutions were under 
discussion. He had very cheerfully given his 
support to them; but in doing so he had not in- 
tended to declare that he was in favor of slavery, 
and he would therefore take up po more of the 
attention of the Senate than was necessary to ex- 
press his conceptions of the material difference that 
existed between those that had been passed and the 
one that was then before them. If he were to say 
that he was in favor of slavery, he would be asoli- 
tary individual entertaining such sentiments in the 
whole North. The Northern States had all declar- 
ed themselves to be opposed to slavery. They 
possessed the undoubted right to establish it among 
themselves, as it now exists at the South; but they 
have not done so; of the contrary, they have de- 
ciared that it shall not exist among them. They, 
therefore, furnished the strongest evidences of their 
Opposition to this institution. He (Mr. 8S.) enter- 
tained the same opinions that were held at the 
North on the subject. Were he an inhabitant of a 
slaveholding State, he possibly might be well 
enough satisfied with slavery, and employ it in the 
condition that it isin. But it was only necessary 
for him to say now that he was opposed to slavery, 
because it was contrary to the feelings and opinions 
of the people in his section of the country, and be- 
cause he looked upon it to be an infringement of a 

natural right. He did not mean to say that such 
natural rights could be exercised by the black po- 
pulation of the United States, ur that they were in 
a condition to exercise them; but he believed that 
if this population was in a condition to exercise 
them, there would be almost a unanimous senti- 
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ment throughout the country in favor of their 
emancipation. We mean at present (Mr. 8. said) 
to declare that we recognise the constitutional 
rights of the slave States in their slave property— 
that we do not mean to infringe those rights. He 
believed that the true interests of the slave States 
would be best prometed by liberating their slaves; 
but that (Mr. S. said) was a question of their own, 
and for them only to decide. But he rose (Mr. S. 
said) to express his views as to the difference be- 
tween the resolutions which had been passed and 
the one at present before them. Those that were 
passed were only declaratory of constitutional 
rights, which he thought they were bound to recog- 
nise, and on these grounds he gave his support to 
them. But what (Mr. 8. asked) was this fifth re- 
solution? Was it not wholly different from the 
ethers? This wasa field in which the people of 
these United States hada right toenter and to discuss 
—the expediency of slavery in this District. If (said 
Mr. 8.) we are called on here to act as legislators, 
he for one would be ready to say that it would not 
be expedient to legislate on the subj-ct, because it 
would be unjust to the holders of slave property, 
but he would be unwilling to say that it was uncon- 
stitutional to abolish slavery in this District. 

When they came to talk of prescribing limits to 
the discussions of the people of the United States, 
they were not acting within the limits of their duty. 
If, said Mr. 8. we do not act in conformity to the 
will of the people of the United States, they can 
exercise a proper check or control over us. What 
was this fifth resolution but the prescribing a rule 
to limit the discussions of the people of the United 
States hereafter, and the setting themselves up as 
censors over them? This Mr. S. thought was 
going far beyond the limits of their duty. While 
he would cheerfully oppose any unconstitutional 
interference with the institutions of the States, he 
would at the same time avoid expressing any opi- 
nions adverse to the right of the people to discuss 
such subjects as were properly open to them. He 
opposed this resolution, not because he did not go 
heart and hand with the gentlemen of the South in 
the maintenance of their constitutional rights, but 
because he believed that its adoption, so far trom 
answering any good end to the people of the slave 
States, would have an injurious effect on their in- 
terests. 


Mr. PIERCE of New Hampshire rose, and said 
the Senate had at come at length to the ground on 
which this contest was to be determined. ‘The 
District of Columbia was now emphatically the 
battle-field of the Abolitionist, and the resolution 
immediately under consideration, with, perhaps, 
some modifications in phraseology, would present 
the true issue here and to the country—an issue 
which would raise, not a mere question of expedi- 
ency, but one of a much higher character, in which 
the public faith is directly involved. 

hat my position, said Mr. P. may be distinctly 
understood, some explanation is perhaps due to 
the State which I have the honor, in part, to repre- 
sent, especially as there is a manifest disposition, 
in certain quarters, to pervert our votes and misre- 
present our motives. 

I have given to the resolutions all the considera- 
tion which Iam capable of bestewing, and have 
jistened to the debate which they have elicited with 
interest and profound attention. 

If the grave objections suggested on the other 
side were sustained by an examination of the reso- 
lutions themselves, or a course of sound argumen- 
tation, they would ensure my opposition. What 
are they? ‘The first that reached my ear was, that 
they contain latent nullification. I have waited to 
hear the particular resolution, sentence or phrase 
pointed out in which this heresy is supposed to be 
concealed, and I have waited in vain. Having, 
then, assertion on one side, and what appears to 
me to be the plain reading of the resolutions and 
the frank and unqualified declaration of the mover 
on the other, I must be excused if I do not take the 
alarm. 

We have next eloquent disquisitions upon the |i- 
berty of speech and the freedom of the press. Te 
every sentiment uttered upon these subjects I yield 
my cordial assent; but why introduced on this par- 
ticular occasion, I have been at a loss to determine. 
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Mr. Calhoun’s Resolutions—Mr. Pierce. 


Would any man here abridge thejliberty of speech, 
or assail the freedom of the press? I take it not. 
Is there any thingin the resolutions to sanction an 
invasion of either? Nota syllable. That these 
are privileges most dear to every American is 
freely admitted by all. Why such a variety of 
changes have been rang upon them in this debate, 
others may determine. It is not my province to 
judge of motives, and | would take occasion only 
to remark, that no man shall make up an issue 
upon this subject for me. I oppose the Abolitionists, 
for the very reason that I entertain a sacred regard 
for these in common with all other rights secured 
by the Constitution. 

But it is further urged against the resolutions, 
(said Mr. P.) that they are mere abstractions. Sir, 
it is quite immaterial what name you apply to 
them; safficient is it that they meet the case, that 
they encounter the Abolitionist upon sound and te 
nable ground, and furnish a conclusive answer to 
his importunities. To say that the petitions refer 
only to this District, and that the principles assert- 
ed in the preceding resolutions are consequently 
without application, is perfectly idle. It is impos- 
sible to read a single number of the leading aboli- 
tion periodicals, without perceiving that their ob- 
ject reaches far beyond this District, and stops at 
no point short of general emancipation in the 
States. And yet, sir, I suspect that you would find 
few intelligent Abolitionists, who would assert that 
Congress has the constitutional power to interfere 
with slavery in the States; but admitting the want 
of power here, they hold it to be their duty, as indivi- 
duals, to persevere in thecause. Regarding the insti- 
tation of slavery as morally wrong, or sinful, if 
you please, they consider themselves, as citizens of 
the Union, responsible for its continuance, wher- 
ever it may exist within our borders. This feeling 
has its origin, to some extent, in a misapprehension 
of the structure of our Government, and this error 
the preceding resolutions are calculated to correct. 
They assert, in effect, that the citizen of New 
Hampshire is no more responsible, morally or po- 
litieally, for the existence and continuance of this 
domesiic institution in Virginia or Maryland, than 
he would be for the existence of any similar insti- 
tutions in France or Persia. Why? Because these 
are matters over which the States, respectively, 
when delegating a portion of their powers, to be 
exercised by the General Government, retained the 
sole and exclusive control, and for which they are 
alone responsible. 

Now, let these doctrines be universally under- 
stood and admitted, and you take one great step 
toward satisfying the consciences of honest, but 
misguided people, in one section of the country, 
and quieting the irritation, for which there has been 
too much cause, in the other. This we have at- 
tempted to do. We are bound to go further, and 
frankly to declare to these petitioners, that so long 
slavery shall continue in Virginia and Maryland, it 
is vain for them to expect its abolition here; that 
we are forbidden to legislate upon this subject, un- 
der existing circumstances, by obligations hardly 
inferior to the Constitution itself; that Congress 
cannot abolish slavery in this District, against the 
wishes of the inhabitants, without a gross breach of 
public faith, and an outrageous infraction of pri- 
vate rights. 


At the time the cession was made, domestic 
slavery existed in the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia: it still exists there; and it has also existed 
here from tha: day to this. Now, how is it possi- 
ble to mistake what must have been the under- 
standing of both parties at the time? No man, it 
strikes me, can doubt for a moment, who will re- 
gard, without prejudice, the relative position of this 
‘ten miles square,” the objects of the cession, and 
the manifest interests of the States making it. Who 
can believe that these patriotic States would have 
parted with their territory, if they could have sup- 
posed that the rights and property of their citizens, 
living upon it, were to be invaded, against their 
consent, and in defiance of their remonstrances? I 
have no hesitation in saying that I consider slavery 
a social and political evil, and most sincerely wish 
that it had no existence upon the face of the earth; 
but it is perfectly immaterial how it may be regard- 
ed, either by you or myself; it is not for us to sit in 
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judgment, and determine whether the rights sec ureq 
to the different States by the Constitution are 
blessings or otherwise; it is sufficient for the argu. 
ment that they are rights, which the inhabitants do 
not choose to relinquish. 

Further, Mr. President, suppose, for a moment, 
that the cession had never been made, and that the 
States of Maryland and Virginia should now at. 
tempt, without the consent of the inhabitants of the 
District, to interfere with this description of pro- 
perty—to abolish slavery within these portions of 
their respective limits, and retain it upon its present 
basis in every other portion. What would be the 
consequence? Why, the law could never be en- 
forced; and every reflecting man throughout the 
whole length and breadth of this country would re- 
volt at such a wanton disregard of equal justice 
and of equal rights and privileges. And yet, be- 
cause the States have generously ceded their terri- 
tory to you for certain purposes, you propos to do 
this very thing, and thus requite their confidence 
and their spirit of accommodation, by opening a 
common refuge for their runaway slaves. I will 
only add, upon this point, that the Abolitionist 
would do well to pause in the midst of his zeal, 
and inquire calmly and dispassionately whether, in 
fact, any thing more than a nominal advantage 
would be gained by the abolition of slavery in this 
District, and whether even this would not be ac- 
quired at a serious sacrifice. It is admitted that 
domestic slavery exists here in its mildest form. 
That part of the population are bound together by 
friendship and the nearer relations of life. They 
are attached to the families in which they have 
lived from childhood. They are comfortably pro- 
vided for, and apparently contented. Now, let a 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the District pass 
either House of Congress, and what would take 
place here? Why, before it could possibly become 
a law, all these ties would be violently sundered ; 
every slave in the District would be removed be. 
yond its limits; their present comparatively easy 
condition changed, it is probable, for one of greater 
rigor; and, with all this accomplished, you would 
not have made the slightest progress in diminishing 
the aggregate amount of slavery in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, yielding to my inclination, I 
would here take leave of this irritating subject, now 
and for ever; but the manner in which it appears 
to be connecting iiself with other topics renders it 
proper, in my judgment, to add a few remarks. 


When, it is often asked, is this agitation, in Con- 
gress and out of it, to cease? When is it to ter- 
minate, and with what results? These are ques- 
tions which, three years since, would not have cost 
me one moment’s uneasiness. I thought the ap- 
prehensions of Southern gentlemen, to a great ex- 
tent, had their origin in a morbid sensibility upon 
this subject. Still, mindful of their interests and 
peculiar relations, I appreciated their feelings, and 
deeply regretted the cause of irritation. .And now 
these questions would create little interest, cei- 
tainly excite no alarm, in my mind, if agitators 
upon the subject were only to be found in the circle 
of avowed Abolitionists. With regard to the State 
which I have the honor, in part, to represent, I am 
perfectly satisfied, as well from my own observa- 
tion as from the expression of the Legislature dur- 
ing the last winter, that public sentiment can 
hardly be said to be divided upon this subject. 
But here, sir, I feel bound to admit that there are 
indications in New England which cannot and 
ought not to be overlooked. The aspect of things 
in this respect has undergone some change, and | 
fear the elements of still greater change are in ac- 
tive operation. I do not mean to say that the 
Abolitionists proper are gaining strength rapidly ; 
but what I do mean to say is, that they are finding 
allies in the cause of agitation in the political 
press. Sir, if politics are to be mingled with this 
subject, let it be known; it cannot be proclaimed 
too soon. I have been taugnt that the way to 


overcome difficulties and threatening dangers is to 
meet them on the advance, not to await their ap- 
proach ; and, although I would create no unneces- 
sary alarm, I assure the mover of these resolutions 
that he shall not find me standing tamely by, or 
attempting to lull others into false security by the 
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cry “all’s well,” when I believe there is danger— 
when I know there is an enemy in motion, profes- 
sing and claiming to be influenced by considera- 
tions and governed by motives above and beyond 
the Constitation and laws of my country, and that 
enemy likely to be sustained by an alliance with 

arty politics. No, sir, we have no concealments 
upon this subject. All we demand is, that since 
we areto be the first to feel the effects of Abolition 
ascendancy at home, should it never be acquired, 
(which, by the way, I by no means anticipate,) we 
may meet the question unembarrassed, and not be 
driven by any course here upon a collateral issue, 
such as the right of petition, or any other. The 
force of this suggestion will be more fully appre- 
hended after the remarks which I am about to 
make. 

It is not to be disguised that, from an insi¢hifi:’' 

cant beginning, and with comparatively ‘few;'even'' 
now, who hold what are generally cofsidtréll’ abot” 
lition sentiments, this subject is assulithy ah aspect" 
of fearful interest and moméntdus' 'conseytibnes? 
The Senator from Alabama’ on thy lefey (Me ine) 
in my judgment, ‘pointed, at’ af catty day Hf the’ 
session, to thé trtie edusé of Akiba} if any @xige:! Tr’ 
was this: that'religitus fanatidism'io longet moves 
alone in this matter:'thaf the misguided enthusiast 
has joined hands with the designing politician. Sir, 
I refer to it with reluctance. I have no party pur- 
poses to answer. I should be unworthy of a seat 
here, and unworthy of the confidence that has been 
reposed in me by an honest, intelligent, and pa- 
triotic people, if I could indulge any thing like 
partisan feelings on an occasion like this. No, sir: 
no, sir. I believe this question may, and I believe 
itis the only question that can, lead to a dissolu- 
tion of this Union; and I have but one object, that 
is, to guard against it; to preserve mviolate the 
public faith and the provisions of the Constitution 
under which we have so long lived in prosperity. 
The Abolitionists, it is well known, long since 
avowed their determination to make this the test 
question in elections; and I have seen, with pro- 
found regret, that in one State at least seme of the 
prominent individuals of both parties have sub- 
mitted to their catechisms. Let those who doubt 
that the politicians in Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire are making use of Abolition for party pur- 
poses, with a view to the approaching elections, 
notice the tone of the political newspapers there 
within the last three or four weeks. It is true they 
do not avow Abolition doctrines, but they make up 
an issue not warranted by the state of facts, and 
that issue happens to be the same upon which the 
Abclitionists are waging their war. They allege 
that to receive and lay upon the table, without 
reading or printing, is equivalent to the rejection of 
petitions. Why should not that course be taken 
with them? Has there not already been sufficient 
agitation in Congress and out of it?) Has not time 
enough been wasted? The same petitions, in sub- 
stance, have been presented year after year and 
session afier session. During the last Congress they 
were made the subject of special reference and re- 
port. Their contents are familiar as household 
words. ‘The mind of every member is definitively 
made up upon the question they involve. Argu- 
ment has been exhausted again and again. And 
what is now demanded? Why, not only that you 
shall receive petitions, but that you shall take a 
particularcourse with them, which is in accordance 
with the views of these gentlemen, who, not satis- 
fied with the exercise of their own rights, assume 
the prerogative of sitting in judgment, and deter- 
mining what are your duties. 

The coincidence upon this point between one 
portion of the political press in New England and 
the abolition press proper, just at present, is truly 
remarkable: the same sentimenis, the same argu- 
ments, the same opprobious epithets applied to the 
members of both Houses of Congress from that 
section of the Union, who oppose any action upon 
this subject. For instance, the delegation in the 
other House from the State which I have the ho- 
nor, in part, to represent here, are charged by the 
Abolition press with having denied the night of pe- 
tition, and the same thing is reiterated by the poli- 










































tical press, in the face of their votes upon the direct 
question during the present session. It is notorious 
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that the question of. receiving petitions upon this 
subject has been taken in both Houses;and decided 
affirmatively by overwhelming" majonties; and yet 
there is a persevering and systematic: attempt on 
the part of the political as WéH as the Abolition 
press to give the impression that the'tight of peti- 
tion is denied. I have already detained the Senate 
longer than I intended, and willynot pursue the 
subject further than to add, that he has turned over 
the pages of history to little purpose, who would 
not regard with unqualified horror the connection 
of religious bigotry with political power; and to 
warn gentlemen on all sides to frown upon the first 
manifestations of a disposition to connect the poli- 
tics of the day with that spirit of fanaticism which, 
under the pretence of promoting the cause of civil 
liberty, would trample in the dust our glorious 
Constitution, adopted in a spirit of compromise and 
concession, and in the exercise of that spirit alone 
to be maintained. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky, rote. He 
said that, if the object of these resolutions was to 
roduce peace and allay excitement, it appeared to 
hun that they were not very likely to accomplish 
such an object. More vague and general abstrac- 
tions than they were could hardly have been 
brought forward, and they were more calculated to 
produce agitation, and stir up discontent and bad 
blood, than to do any good whatever. Such he 
knew was the general opinion of Southern men, 
few of whom, however they assented to the ab- 
stractions, approved of this method of agitating the 
subject. Mr. C. was quite at a loss to comprehend 
what good such resolutions could effect; there was 
nothing practical ix them; they were in the air, 
aerial, unbusiness-like, theoretical abstractions, 
only calculated to agitate, and to bring the rights 
of the South to trial, to bring them up for diseus- 
sion, to create difference and discord on abstract 
questions among those who all agreed on the one 
practical point, viz: that the rights of the South 
must be preserved. He (Mr. C.) would not say 
that they were the work of Abolitionism, but of this 
he was certain, that such a mode of bringing the 
South to trial, and putting up her rights to be dis- 
puted, by drawing out theories on which no two 
men could absolutely agree, was most eminently 
calculated to aid, and no doubt would greatly aid, 
the Abolitionists. The mover of these resolutions 
relies inainly upon two points to carry the Senate 
with him: first, he reiterates, over and over again, 
the trite theme and cry of “danger to the Union;” 
and next, that, if he is not followed in this move- 
ment, he urges the inevitable consequence of the 
“destruction of the Union.” 













































Mr. C. thought it possible the gentleman might 
be mistaken. It possibly might not be exactly true 
that, to save the Union, it was necessary to follow 
him. On the contrary, some were of opinion, and 
he for one was much inclined to be of the same 
view, that, to follew the distinguished mover of 
these resolations, to pursue the course of irritation, 
agitation, and intimidation which he chalked out, 
would be the very best and surest method that 
could be chalked out, to destroy this great and 
happy Union. The Senator (Mr. Catuoun) is 
daily, and almost twenty times a day, telling us 
that the disease is great—is terrible—is frightful— 
is absolutely incurable! But, if it be as he repre- 
sents, if the disease be incurable, why does he 
come forward as a physician to heal a disease which 
he himself declares to us is past all healing? What 
can possibly be the object of the resolutions, if the 
evil they propose to assuage is past all eure? What 
was the use of bringing them forward, if the gen- 
tleman is sincere in thinking that no application 
can be of any benefit to a disease which he paints 
every hour of the day as being frightfully removed 
from all the powers of remedy? Is such language, 
on the other hand, only intended asa politic method 
of carrying by force and terror and alarm every 
trembling vote in his train? Whatever might be 
the object of the gentleman, it certainly appeared 
rather strange to him (Mr. Carrrenpen) that he 
should bring forward his resolutions as a remedy, 
and descant most forcibly upon their healing, test- 
ing, curing, and sanatory powers, and almost in 
the same breath tell us that the disease is so fear- 
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ful, so far gone, so alarming, so terrific, that his 
very remedy which he offers is good for nothing! 


So far it appeared to Mr. C. that Mr. Catnoun’s 


course was not calculated to heal, or to produce 
peace, though such he professed were his objects. 
There was again another argument on which he 


rested, which also appeared to Mr. Crirrex- 
DEN calculated to produce confidence in the Abo- 
litionists, and alarm in the South, and all the 
friends of the South; calculated, he thought, if it 
were not exposed and avoided, tofadd thickly to the 
ranks of Abolitionism, and to weaken the ranks 
of the South, by forcing out many of its warmest 
and most ardent friends and supporters. The argu- 
ment was—though not of course so plainly and 
openly expressed—that there could be no confi- 
dence in any opposition to Abolitionism, unless it 
came from Mr. Catuoun and his party! unless it 
came from the State rights party! And, therefore, 
the necessary consequence which follows is, that 
unless the whole country shall follew the gentle- 
man, and range themselves behind him in his par- 
ty, there can be no preservation of the Union, 
there can be no available opposition to Abolition- 
ism! Such a mode of acting and reasoning upon 
the subject appeared to Mr. C. as making a stalk- 
ing horse, a tool,of Abolitionism, to serve asa 
mean, and as an instrument of promoting personal 
views and party ambition, under the pretence of 
infinite good to the country. 

He (Mr. C.) admired the ingenuity exhibited by 
all this; he did not complain of the genius and ta- 
lent which could convert a danger and an evil to 
its own purposes; but he should complain of, or 
rather pity, all, if any, who might be led to an- 
swer this end by the alarms and terrors thrown 
out! Yes, if what the gentleman says be true, we 
must all join his new friends and party, or—the 
country is ruined; all is ruined; the Union will pe- 
rish; Abolitionism will rear its frightful head in 
horrid triumph! There is no possibility of escap- 
ing all these dreadful horrors but by joining him 
and his new friends and party! We may give the 
South our good wishes, nay, we may be resolved 
to stand by the South, and die for its rights and 
our rights, but it will all be in vain, unless we 
join the gentleman and his party! What is the 
effect of all this?) What is this but saying to the 
Abolitionists “goon, goon;allisin your favor, do not 
calculate on any opposition but from me and the 
State rights party!” Such a course and such de- 
clarations may well create a just and solid ground 
of alarm to the South! What! are there no friends 
to the South but the gentleman and his little party? 
Is it left so weak, so heip'ess, so friendless, as to 
have no friends, nosympathy, no supporters in the 
whole country, but the gentleman himself and his 
little State rights party?’ Is there no other banner 
displayed? Is there no other banner under which 
its friends must arrange themselves, but the tatter- 
ed, shattered, ragged rag of the flag of this little 
State rights party? But what is this party for 
which such vast preponderance is claimed; which 
takes to itself such exclusive powers, and calls for 
such unqualified allegiance and submission? What 
are its principles? What has it done? For the 
life of him he could not tell! If he knew any thing 
of himself and his own principles, he wasa State 
rights man himself, staunch and true, for he would 
net a!low his own State (Kentucky) to be encroach- 
ed upon one foot. If principle made him one, he 
was one of this party; but if to follow the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. CaLnoun) was all 
that made one, he was quite sure that he (Mr. C.) 
was not, and would not ever (in tha! sense) be one. 
But because he did not follow in the gentleman's 
party, was he, therefore an Abolitionist? This was, 
however, the inference which he (Mr. Catnonn) 
had taken upon himself to draw. Like the Saint 
in Hudibras, who might commit any sin with im- 
punity, on account of his great piety, so here, such 
is the virtue of a political name, that whoever en- 
lists under the banner, is free from al! imputation, 
while all the sins that can be imputed to man are 
laid upon the shoulders of those who do not fall 
into the privileged ranks of the immaculate party! 

Mr. C. was for holding nee strictly 
to its powers : is that, he would ask, being a State 
rights man? But suppose he would vote for a, 
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bank! That would not be allowed, and must then 
be stricken oft the roll! What must he do? What 
sentiments must he hold? Must he go with the 
member from South Carolina (Mr. CaLnoun) in 
every thing, and, if he did not submit, was he to 
be considered an Abolitionist? Mr. C. only made 
these remarks to show to Mr. Catnoon, if it were 
possible, the extreme indiscretion of the tone and 
dine of argument upon which he had thrown him- 
s8\f; the bigoted politics he laid down, that every 
one must follow him, implicitly, or else they were, 
by necessity, Abolitionists. To say the least, he 
thought there was great indiscretion in such a 
course; and it was (however it might appear 
otherwise to the hasty and hot-headed) seriously 
calculated to bring injury upon the cause of the 
South, instead of benefit. e (Mr. C.) was no 
more an Abolitionist than Mr. Cacuoun himself: 
there were thousands as sound as Mr. Catnoun 
could be, he might say sounder, who yet were calm 
and temperate and quiet. And though he (Mr. C.) 
was far indeed, as was well enough known, from 
being an Abolitionist, yet he could not concur in 
the extravagant alarms which Mr. CaLnoun was 
repeatedly sounding in the ears of the Senate. He 
could not agree with him in the extravagant ex- 
pression of such mental terrors. He did not think 
the South ruined, the country ruined, all ruined, 
every thing ruined, unless he (Mr. Catnoun) was 
implicidy followed! Far from it. He felt secure ; 
the country was secure; the South, the Union, all 
was secure, behind the firm barrier of the Constitu- 
tion. We are (said Mr. C.) strong in the Consti- 
tution; strong in public opinion, which is on our 
side; strong in the votes which have always been 
for our rights and for the Constitution ; and, lastly, 
we are stronger than all in the strength of the 
States, which are able to protect themselves. 

Mr. C. said he could see no good whatever as 
likely to result from these resolutions. He did not 
think their language decorous enough as applied to 
sovereign States. The States are the sovereign 
elements of this Union, and shall we talk to them 
of “intermeddling?” If the States were entitled to 
respect from any quarter of this Government, it 
was here in the Senate that they ought to meet 
with respect. He therefore deprecated the use of 
language harsh, offensive, indecorous, and irri- 
tating, especially when by such language the object 
professed to be aimed at was to unite, to soothe, 
and to allay excitement. ‘The means for this were 
in direct eentradiction to the end. As to the Ver- 
mont resolutions, which these were especially 
framed to meet, he (Mr. C.) would laugh to scorn 
the _ language of such dvcuments, but he 
would not officially treat a sovereign State with 
indignity. 

It was declared (Mr. C.) said) that petitions for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
were a direct attack on the institution of slavery in 
the States. Mr. C. said this was an abuse of lan- 
guage. If it could be regarded at all as an attack, 
it certainly was not an avowed or direct attack 
upon the institution of slavery in the States, and 
he saw no propriety of using terms of mere exagge- 
ration and alarm. If the question of the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District was a 
controverted one, had not a State a right to peti- 
tion onthe subject?’ And should they undertake to 
denounce the conduct of a sovereign State? 

Mr. CALHOUN followed in reply. He said 
that he was not at all surprised that he and the 
Senator from Kentucky should take such very dif- 
ferent views of the subject. We differ totally as 
to the facts, and it is not wonderfal that we should 
differ as to the remedy. With such opinions as 
the Senator entertains, all attempts to resist a thing 
so innocent and harmless as abolition must appear 
perfectly useless. He sees no danger in the orga- 
nization of 150,000 persons into societies, with a 
powerful press and ample funds, imbuing the rising 
generation at the North with the belief that the in- 
stitutions of the Southern States were sinful and 
immoral, and that it was doing God service to 
abolish them, even if it should involve the destruc- 
tion of half of their inhabitants, who are represent- 
ed as murderers and pirates. It would be in vain 
for him to attempt to discuss the subject with the 
Senator from Kentucky, while he continues to en- 
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tertain such opinions, But three years since, we 
considered three hundred societies to be a cause of 
just apprehension; and now they number 1,500, 
and are increasing at the rate of one a day, and the 
Senater sees nothing to excite attention. To what 
extent must the disease progress before he can be 
moved? If it should spread universally over the 
non-slaveholding States, so that the two sections 
should consider each other as the most odious of 
the human race, could the Union exist? And if 
not, he would be glad to know to what point it 
must extend before it becomes dangerous, and 
when we would be justified in resisung it? He 
would be-glad to hear the Senator’s answer to this 
question. 

The Senator next objects that these resolutions 
are mere abstractions, and therefore worthless. 
The Senator could not be ignorant of the rise and 
progress of the important political revolutions re- 
corded in history, and he would appeal to him, if 
what he calls abstractions did not lie at the bottom 
of most of them. Have not almost all of the 
revolutions in our parent country, from Magna 
Charta down to that which placed the present royal 
family on the throne, originated in abstract princi- 
ples? Did not our own Revolution originate in ab- 
stractions of the highest order? We did not wait 
for actual oppression to rouse us to resistance ; but, 
as Burke said, we snuffed the approach of tyranny 
in the tainted breeze. To come down still later, 
did not the abstract resolutions of his own State, 
and that of her honored mother, strike down at a 
blow the alien and sedition acts to the ground, and 
effect a revolution which will be felt so long as 
we are a people? With these striking examples, 
can the Senator consider abstractions so very 
worthless? The fact is, that it is abstract truths 
only that deeply impress the understanding and the 
heart, and effect great and durable revolutions; and 
the higher the intelligence of a people, the greater 
their influence. It is only the ignorant and the 
brute creation over whom they have no control. 

The Senator next accuses him of inconsistency. 
He rests his charge on the assertion that I despair, 
and then infers that he (Mr. CaLnoun) acted incon- 
sistently in introducing these resolutions. It was 
painful to be misrepresented as frequently as he 
was in debate. He had never uttered the language 
of despair, though he had often said that the dark 
and fell spirit now abroad in the non-slaveholding 
States would end in a catastrophe, if not arrested. 
If it continued to advance without resistance, it 
would terminate in disunion or civil commotion. 
It was unavoidable. But he had never said that it 
could not be arrested, if timely met, and in the de- 
cided manner it should be. He had also said that 
the battle must be fought in the North, or the South 
must take the remedy into its own hands. Others 
had said the same; and for using this language, the 
Senator comes to the conclusion that he despaired, 
and on this slender foundation raises the charge of 
inconsistency. In the same spirit, he charges him 
as using angry and violent language, because he 
had thought proper to draw up the resolutions in 
strong and decided terms, and defend them in the 
same terms in debate. 

The Senator next takes offence, because he re- 
lied on the State rights party to oppose the Aboli- 
tionists in the non-slaveholding States, and asks if, 
by the State rights party, was meant the small 
party under a tattered and torn banner?’ He sup- 
posed the Senator meant the Nullifying party; and, 
if so, he feared it would be a very unequal contest 
in the northern States. 

[Mr. Crairrenpen explained.] 

Mr. CALHOUN resumed. He used the expres- 
sion on another occasion, and in a more restricted 
sense, than when he used it on the present. 

The Senator next inquired what was meant by 
the State rights party. He did not expect the in- 
quiry from that quarter; but, as it was made, he 
would reply to it. He meant the party who be- 
lieved that this was a Federal Republic—a Repub- 
lic, the constituent parts of which were States; in 
conwadistinction to a national consolidated Repub- 
lic, m which the constituent parts were the aggre- 
gate mass of the American people, taken collec- 
tively, and in which the States bore the same 
relation to the whole as counties do to the States. 
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He is next accused by the Senator with charging 
all who were not of the State rights party as beins 
Abolitionists. This has as little foundation as the 
other charges of the Senator. So far from making 
snch a charge, he expressly stated, again and again, 
that he acquitted the great mass of all parties of 
abolition, and that he believed that we had the 
good wishes of the great body of the national or 
consolidated party, and who were ready to vote 
that it was inexpedient to touch the subject of sla- 
very. But he also stated, when he looked for a 
constitutional remedy, he was compelled to turn to 
the State rights party, in whose creed only it could 
be found. If, then, he looked to one party, instead 
of both, it was simply because the political creed of 
the one furnished a remedy, and the other did not, 
and has not this debate furnished incontestable 
proof of the truth of his assertion? Others had 
taken offence at the same declaration, and he called 
on them to refute what he had asserted, by laying 
resolutions on the table framed in their view of the 
Constitution, which would oppose the slightest con- 
stitutional barrier against the encroachments of the 
Abolitionists. None had been, and he had a right 
infer that none could be. But he would rejoice to 
have his impressions corrected, if erroneous, and 
to have the co-operation of both parties, and would 
now call on the Senators who differed from him on 
the federative character of our system, to submit 
resolutions, as substitutes for his, that would op- 
pose an effectual constitutional barrier to the doc- 
trines of the Abolitionists. He was not so much 
attached to his own but that he would cheerfully 
surrender his for others of equal force. 

We are next told by the Senator, that the term 
direct is not correctly applied; as an attack on sla- 
very in this District or the Territories cannot be a 
direct attack on slavery in the States. He beliey- 
ed, notwithstanding the objection, that the epithet 
could be fairly defended. The avowed object of 
the Abolitionists, in attacking slavery in this Dis- 
trict and the Territories, was to attack and destroy 
it in the States; and is as much a direct attack as 
firing a train to blew up a magazine would be an 
attack on the magazine itself. But as such discus- 
sion would lead to metaphysical niceties, he wou!d 
to accommodate the Senator, agree to strike out 
the word, and make it read a dangerous attack on 
all the slaveholding States; which would net be 
much less strong. 

It isfinally objected by the Senator, that the ex- 
pression intermeddle was disrespectful, when ap- 
plied to the States. He did not think so. It was 
used in the general, without designating any State, 
and he thought the Senate had not only a nght to 
use it, but were called on by the circumstances in 
which it was placed, to define its position and de- 


clare its opinion, in reference to the interference of 


one portion of the Confederacy with the peculiai 
institutions of the other. It had unquestionably the 
right to say what is its conception of such interfer- 
ence, whether it was consistent with the Constitu- 
tion, with the peace and harmony or existence of 
the Union, or not, and no State had a right to con- 
sider such declaration as an offence. But he was 
anxious to modify his resolutions, as far as phrase- 
ology was concerned, so as to suit others, and 
would yield, without hesitation, the word inter- 
meddle, and substitute in its place any attempt. It 
would not vary the sense, nor weaken the expres- 
sion materially, while, he trusted, it would entirely 
remove the objection of the Senator to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. PRESTON suggested to the mover to strike 
out the words ‘‘on the ground or under the pretext 
that it was immoral or sinful,” and insert “ton any 
pretext whatever.” 

Mr. CALHOUN objected to striking out the 
words referred to hy his colleague; they met the 
Abolitionists directly; but would accept as a modi- 
fication the words he proposed to add. 

Mr. PRESTON moved further to insert the 
words “also a violation of the public faith implied 
in the cession of this District by the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland.” 

Mr. CALHOUN had always been of the opinion 
that any interference with slavery in this District 
would not only be a violation of the public faith to 
the States of Virginia and Maryland, but would al- 
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so bea direct violation of the 8th amended article 
of the Constitution. He had not, however, thought 
proper to assert it, as he knew that there was a ma- 
jority in the Senate of a different opinion, and as 
his object was to place the question on no particu- 
lar portion of the Constitution, but on its general 
character and structure, which he thought was 
much stronger, and much less liable to be disputed. 
He would neither object nor assent to the proposed 
modification, and would leave it, without further 
remark, to the decision of the Senate. 

Mr. Presron’s second amendment was then 
agreed to; after which 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky rose to say a few words. 
He said that he could vote for neither the fifth nor 
sixth resvlution, in the shape ia which they were 
presented by the Senator from South Carolina. 
Although he had risen to state his objections par- 
ticularly to the fifth, now that he was up, he 
would make.some general observations on the 
whole subject of the series of resolutions. 

I have voted, (continued Mr. C.) without hesi- 
tation, for the first resolutions offered by that Sena- 
tor, after they were modified or amended, notfrom 
apy confidence which I have in their healing vir- 
tues. I have voted for them as abstract proposi- 
tions, and in the sense in which J understand them; 
that is, in the plain natural sense which their lan- 
guage imports. With respect to the point so much 
insisted upon in this debate, and which had pro- 
duced great controversy in former times, whether 
the Constitution is to be regarded as the werk of 
the people of the United States collectively, or of 
the separate States composing the Confederacy, 1 
have always thought that more importance is at- 
tached to it than itdeserves. Wether formed in 
the one mode or the other, the powers granted in 
the Constitution, and its true interpretation, are 
exactly thesame. The real question in consider- 
ing the instrument is, not how the Constitution 
was made, but what is it, as itis?) Whatare the 
powers delegated by it—the powers necessary and 
proper tocarry into effect the delegated powers—its 
prohibitions?’ What, in short, is the sum of its 
whole powers? 1 have always understood, accord- 
ing to historical fact, that the Constitution was 
framed by a Convention, composed of delegates 
appointed by the Legislatures of the several 
States; and that after it was adopted, it was sub- 
mitted to Conventions of Delegates, chosen by the 
people of the several States, each acting separate- 
ly by and for itself; and, being ratified by the 
Conventions of a sufficient number, it became the 
Constitution of the United States, or, in its own 
language, of the people of the United States. 

The series of resolutions under consideration has 
been introduced by the Senator from Seuth Caro- 
lina, after he and other Senators from the South 
had deprecated discussion on the delicate subject 
to which they relate. They have occasioned much 
discusSion, in which hitherto I have not participat- 
ed. I hope that the tendency of the resolutions 
may be allay the excitement which unhappily pre- 
vails, in respect to the abolition of slavery; but I 
confess, Mr. President, that, taken altogether, and 
in connection with other circumstances, and espe- 
cially considering the manner in which their au- 
thor has pressed them on the Senate, I fear that 
they will have the opposite effect; and particularly 
atthe North, that they may increase and exaspe- 
rate, instead of diminishing and assuaging the ex- 
isting irritation. I apprehend that they will only 
serve to furnish new texts for fresh commen- 
tary and further divisions. And I cannot but re- 
gard the unnecessary combination of the subject 
of abolition with that alien and the most exciting 
of all subjects at the present er the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, in the same 
series of resolutions, as peculiarly unfortunate. I 
know that Texas is not specially mentioned in the 
last resolution, but the country will understand the 
intention and allusion of the resolution as distinct- 
ly asif it had been expressly designated. It can- 
not be forgotten that, immediately after the tidings 
of the memorable battle of San Jacinto reached 
this city, the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Calhoun) expressed in the Senate his opinion that 
the independence of Texas ought immediately to 
Le recognised, and his wish that, before the adjourn- 





ment of Congress, it should be annexed to the 
United States. A resolution now lies upon the 
table of the Senate, introduced by the other Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) proposing 
4 Contingent annexation of it to the United States. 

hen these facts are borne in mind, will not all 
UNderstand the last resolution, although abstract in 
“rm, as intended to commit the Senate, in ad- 
vance, to the annexation? Our purpose, our 
anxious aim, should be to compose jhe North, te 
arrest the progress of the spirit of abolition, and 
to give strength and confidence to the numerous 
friends of the Union in that quarter. Is it then 
wise and discreet to blend these two unhappy 
causes of agitation together? Had we not better 
keep them separate and distinct, and the act on 
the prudent maxim that sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof? 

The Senator from South Carolina has offered his 
resulutions, he tells us, to revive and rally the State 
rights party. But I cannot think that the slave- 
holding States ought to consent to place their pecu- 
liar interests in the exclusive safe-keeping of any 
one party, however correct some of us may believe 
its principles to be. Are not the clear, undoubted, 
acknowledged guaranties of the Constitution of 
those interests far above, and superior to any secu- 
rity which can be derived from the particular tenets 
of any party? Parties rise up and go down, but the 
Constitution remains a perpetual and sure bulwark 
against all attacks upon the rights of the slave- 
holding States, from whatever quarter they may 
proceed, No, sir: do not let us put our trust in any 
party exclusively; let us invoke the united guar- 
dianship of all—the Whigs, the Democratic party, 
the Republican party, the Jackson Van Buren 
party, the Federal party, the Union party, the Nul- 
lifiers and the Loco Focos—all, in preserving the 
inviolability of the Constitution, and protecting 
against every encroachment delicate and momen- 
tous interests, which cannot be seriously touched, 
without endangering the stability of our entire poli- 
tical fabric. 

We want in the slaveholding States nothing done 
here to stimulate our vigilance, or to unite us upon 
the subject of our present deliberations. We may 
differ there in the degree of sensibility which we 
display; but we are all firmly and unanimously re- 
solved to defend and maintain our rights at all ha- 
zards; and should the hour of trial ever come, those 
who appear now the least agitated, will not be be- 
hind those who are foremost and loudest in pro- 
claiming the existence of danger. The object of 
the Senate should be to allay excitement, quiet 
the public mind, and check the progress of the 
spirit of abolition at the North; and, above all, to 
strengthen the well-disposed, and to give no ad- 
vantage to agitators. It was with that view I 
have inquired of Northern Senators, charged with 
the presentation of abolition petitions, whether the 
spirit of Abolitionism was spreading; and, if so, 
what was the cause. Their answer was, that it 
was increasing; and that the cause was the impres- 
sion which the Abolitionists had been able to make 
on the northern mind, that the constitutional right 
of petition was denied them by the two Houses of 
Congress. This statement is corroborated and con- 
firmed by information which has reached me 
through a variety of channels. Many who are not 
Abolitionists, are induced to join them, because 
they believe the right of petition has been practi- 
cally denied. On this subject, allow me to read an 
extract from a letter (the perusal of the whole letter 
is at the service of any Senator) which I have lately 
received, addressed to me by a highly intelligent 
and patriotic gentleman in Rhode Island. [Here 
Mr. Cray read the following extract: 

“I have been so much gratified with your re- 
marks in relation to the cause of the increase of 
the Abolitionists in the North, that I thought it 
might do some good, and at least relieve my own 
mind, if I stated to you what we think on the sub- 
ject here. There is no doubt but that the Abolition- 
ists are recruiting here by the artful mode in which 
they turn to their account the spirit or sensitiveness 
manifested by the southern members on the subject 
of slavery, and they are encouraged, also, to greater 
efforts, because they think they see in all this a 
proof that the work of agitation is thus begun in 


the South, and that the leaven will work until the 
whole lump is leavened. If the petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia had 
been duly received and considered as other peti- 
tions would have been, I have no doubt this agi- 
tating subject, if not put entirely at rest, at least 
would not now have been so connected with the 
sacred right of petition as to enable it to produce 
the effect it now does amongst us. 

“At our last election for members of Congress, 
letters were sent from the secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society to each of the candidates, requiring 
of them a communication of their sentiments on 
the right of Congress to abelish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the right of petition to Con- 
gress on this subject. Each candidate answered 
(except one) in such a way as that he might have 
consistently received the votes of the Abolitionists. 
If the simpie question had been upon the expe- 
diency of abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, these gentlemen would probably have all 
answered in the negative. Yousee, therefore, how 
this question is brought to bear on the people, and 
through them on the members of Congress, and 
we, who feel opposed to the whole of this anti- 
slavery machinery, find ourselves deprived of the 
power of doing any thing effectively by the impo- 
litic zeal of southern gentlemen. ‘To them, there- 
fore, I would appeal, (unless, in truth, they are de- 
sirous of abandoning the Union,) that they weuld 
so let their moderation be known unto all men, 
that the fanatics of the North, as they choose to 
call them, may be put in the wrong before the 
whole people, so that their own friends here may 
have some ground to stand upon. 

“T look forward with great apprehension to the 
time when the North and the South shall be unani- 
mously divided with that zeal which may urge each 
to action on the subject of slavery. The Union 
will not only then be dissolved, but the people on 
both sides so exasperated that a furious fanatical 
anti-slavery and pro-slavery war will be inevitable. 
Men enough will be found to seek to ride upon the 
whirlwind and direct the storm in the North as 
well as the South, and the Union and the spirit of 
Republicanism will expire together amidst throes 
and convulsions, which will cover our now beauti- 
ful land with desolation. Does the chivalry of the 
South desire to point its lance at the breasts of the 
Northern fanatics? When was chivalry a. match 
for fanaticism? Let the Crusades—let the success 
of Cromwell answer. When men already begin 
to court death in the cause of anti-slavery, as giv- 
ing them the crown of martyrdom, (1 allude to 
Lovejoy, and we understand that another has al- 
ready offered himself to share the same fate,) what 
may we not expect when patrietism shall arm in 
such a cause, and it shall become identified not 
merely with the liberty of the Atrican, but our own 
liberty and prosperity! And is it not well to look 
around us before we urge each other to this dread 
precipice? If there is nothing due to those men at 
the North who are lighting up this flame, is there 
nothing due to those who are endeavoring or are 
desirous to extinguish it? Is there nothing due to 
our common country—to the civilized world, that 
this light among the nations should not be extin- 
guished, and extinguished in blood? Mr. Calhoun 
is reported as having spoken ‘with contempt of the 
idea of arguing this question with the Abolitienists 
by means of a report from a committee.’ I ask 
him not so to argue with them, but I ask him so to 
argue with those who are not already with these 
men, as to prevent their enlisting under their sable 
banners. Butif there are any men at the South 
who think as some of our Northern men thought 
in former days, that our country is ‘tuo big for 
union,’ and ‘that Federalism is founded in mis- 
take,’ (the sentiments of Fisher Ames, published 
by his friends,) to them I have nothing to say, and 
of them I have nothing to hope, but that they will 
add fuel to the flames until their own people may 
be ready to trample upon that Constitution under 
which we have so long prospered as a people, and 
which, if administered in its true spirit, will insure 
domestic tranquillity, promote the general welfare, 
and (in the language of its preamble) ‘secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’ 

“On this subject may we be advised by the wis- 
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dom of Washington .in his farewell address, and 
may ‘these counsels ofan oldand affectionate friend’ 
(to use his own words) ‘control the current of the 
passions, and prevent our nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions.’ May ‘they moderate the fury of party spi- 
rit, and gaard against the impostures of pretended 
patriotism.’ 

“I have taken the liberty of writing you, currenle 
calamo, this long letter; my object is my best apolo- 
gy; we are bound together by a common interest, 
and while so much is doing to alienate us from 
each other, shall no voice be heard preaching peace, 
union, and concord?”’] 

1] could not offer you, sir, any argument so good 
as that which is so feelingly and eloquently enforc- 
ed in the extract which I have justread. I[tis well 
known to the Senate that [have constantly enter- 
tained the opinion that the best way to check the 
spirit of abolition was to receive respectfully. and 
refer these petitions to the proper committee. That 
would be the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia; one now, and which probably has been, ever 
since the commencement of the Government, so 
constituted as to comprise a majority of members 
from the slaveholding States. If they were thus 
referred, silently referred, as has been the practice 
during a great part of the period of the existence of 
the Government, there would be no agitation fo- 
mented here, no ground for asserting that the sacred 
right of petition had been violated. 

The People may attempt to exercise that right in 
three different descriptions of cases: Ist. In instan- 
ces where Cengress manifestly does not possess the 
constitutional power to grant the relief prayed for. 
In these, the petition may be rejected instantly, 
without reference and without debate, and no just 
cause of complaint would exist. 2d. In cases 
where the constitutional power, the exercise of 
which is involied, is controverted, doubiful or un- 
certain. In these, a reference of the petition may 
be necessary to examine into the existence of the 
power, as well as into the expediency of exercising 
it. Of this controverted nature is the legislative 
power of Congress in this District. No one would 
contend that a petition to establish a Bank of the 
United Statee should be instantly rejected, without 
debate and without reference, upon the sole ground 
that a large portion of the Senate should think it 
unconstitutional. Other examples of contested 
power may be easily conceived. And 3d. In 
cases where the power is incontestably possessed 
by Congress to grant the redress prayed for. In the 
two last descriptions of cases, [ think that Congress 
is bound attentively to receive the petitions, and 
respectfully to dispose of them. A Government 
which, like ours, is the Government of the people, 
should be parentally administered, so as not only to 
do right, bat, as far as possible, to give general sa- 
tisfaction. 

It has been argued that, when a petition is once 
pnt in the possession of the Senate, the right of pe- 
titioning has been practically enjoyed; and that the 
Senate may reject it instantly, refer it, lay it up- 
on the table, or dispose of it as may be thought 
proper. Undoubtedly this is true; but in the great 
business of human life, public and private, the 
manner in which it is transacted is often as impor- 
tant, sometimes more important, than what is done 
orrefused. And a wise Government should be 
particularly carefal not to wound or inflame popu- 
lar sensibility on subjects respecting which large 
masses choose to exercise the constitutional right 
of petition. The course which the Senate has pur- 
sued, in regard to these abolition petitions, for about 
two years past, is this:a Senator states from his 
place that he is charged with the presentation of 
of one of them, and moves that it be received. 
Anether Senator thereupon rises, and moves that 
the motion to receive the petition be laid upon the 
table; and the Senate accordingly orders the motion 
to receive the petition to be laid upon the table; 
and thus the petition is not received in a parlia- 
mentary sense. The Senate [does not decide the 
question of its reception. 

This course I have always thought unfortunate. 
It is unsatisfactory. The petitioners feel that they 
have been neglected, and they allege that the right 
of petition has been denied. But it has been con- 
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tended that these petitioners are mad and reckless 
fanatics, and it hasbeen indignantly asked whether 
they merit respectful treatment. Mr. President, my 
observation and experience in life have taught me, 
that when we are addressed or assailed, our con- 
duct should not be regulated by the harsh, vitu- 
perative, or fanatical language, or the condition, 
whatever it may be, of those who approach us, but 
by the standard of our own respectability, standing, 
and character in life. Andin regard to these pe- 
titions, the question should not be so much what 
do the petitioners deserve, as what is due from the 
calin, elevated, dignified, august character of the 
Senate of the United States?) These petitioners, 
misguided as they are, and highly mischievous as I 
believe the tendency of their proceedings to be, are 
a part of the people of the United States and our 
constituents. Shall we allow ourselves to be rash, 
to be moved by anger, or transported by rage, be- 
cause fanatics, as they are called, or thoughtless 
men and women, present petitions to accomplish 
an object which, if seriously entertained, would 
justly excite profound alarm? 

The mode of disposing of these petitions which 
the Senate has lately pursued has certainly not pro- 
duced the tranquilizing effect so anxiously desired. 
It has, on the contrary, aggravated, and I fear will 
continue to aggravate, the disease. The Aboli- 
tionists have not diminished, but increased, and in- 
creased, as the most satisfactory information as- 
sures us, beause they. have been able to persuade 
many that the right of petition is invaded and has 
been denied. And many who are not Abolition- 
ists now unite with them to assert and maintain 
the right of petition. Itis to be seriously appre- 
hended that co-operation for one purpose may ulti- 
mately lead to co-operation for other purposes, not 
within the original contemplation of the parties. If 
the Senate, by persisting in its recent course, en- 
able the Abolitionists to derive succor from new 
allies; and if we should also unhappily place in 
their hands an additional instrament, by unneces- 
sarily coupling the annexation of Texas with the 
subject of abolition in the same series of resolu- 
tions, then indeed there will be too much reason to 
apprehend that the North, at no distant day, will 
be united as one man. 

It appears to me, sir, that what becomes us is to 
keep the Abolitionists separate and distinct from 
all other classes, standing out in bold and promi- 
nent relief; and the subject of Abolition separate 
and distinct from the right of petition, from Texas, 
and from all other subjects; let them stand alone, 
unmixed with the rest of the community, without 
the general sympathy, and exposed to the over- 
whelming force of the united opinion of all who 
desire the peace, the harmony, and the union of 
this Confederacy. I would receive, respectfully 
receive, their petitions, refer them, and occasional- 
ly present calm, dispassionate, and argumentative 
reports against them. Thisis the manner in which 
petitions for abolition were received in the first 
Congress, upon the recommendation of Mr. Madi- 
son; and that in which they were ever afterwards 
received, until the practice was changed about two 
years ago. What is there in the mere fact of the 
reception of a petition to create alarm? Or in its 
subsequent reference, especially to a committee 
known to be hostile to its object? 

But it is said that these fanatics are beyond the 
reach of any argument; and it is triumphantly 
asked, Will you condescend to argue with such de- 


these admirable institutions of ours, and this glo- 
rious Union, from the possibility of all danger, I 
would argue with any one, with lunatics them- 
selves, in their lucid intervals, and argue again and 
again. It is not, however, to recall alone the Abo- 
litionists to a sense of peace and duty, that these 
appeals to the reason, the judgment, and the patri- 
otism of the country, should be sent forth from 
these halls. They would address themselves, with 
powerful effect, to all that, vastly the largest, por- 
tion of the Northern community who are unin- 
fected by Abolitionism. When has Congress un- 
successfully appealed to the intelligence, the pa- 


* triotism, and the valor of the American people? 


In such a cause we should never tire nor despair. 
Mr. President, I have no apprehension, not the 
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smallest, for the safety of the Union, from any 
state of things which now exists. I will not an- 
swer for consequences which may ensue from harsh 
and opprobrious language, and from indiscretion 
and rashness on the part of individuals or of Con- 
gress, here or elsewhere. We allow ourselves to 
speak too frequently, and with too much levity, of 
a separation of this Union. It is a terrible word, 
to which our ears should not be familiarized. [ 
desire to see in continued safety and prosperity this 
Union, and no other Unien. I go for this Union 
as it is, one and indivisible, withoutdiminution. I 
will neither voluntarily leave it, nor be driven out 
of it by force. Here, in my place, I shall contend 
for all the rights of the State which has sent me 
here. I shall contend for them with undoubting 
confidence, and in all the security which the Union 
confers, under all the high sanctions which the 
guaranties of the Constitution afford, and with the 
perfect conviction that they are safer in the Union 
than they would be out of the Union. I am op- 
posed to all separate confederacies and to all sec- 
tional conventions. No state of actual danger 
exists to render them éxpedient, or to justify deli- 
beration about them. This Union, this Govern- 
ment, has done nothing, nothing whatever, to ex- 
cite the smallest alarm. It will do nothing; but if 
it should; if, contrary to all human probability, the 
rights and the security of the slaveholding States 
shall be assailed by any authoritative act emanating 
from this Capitol, a state of things for resistance, 
forcible resistance, will then occur. It will be 
time enough then to act. No man in full health 
will take medicine because he may be sick, ampu- 
tate a perfectly sound limb because it may be frac- 
tured or seized with gangrene, or perpetrate suicide 
because death is his ultimate and inevitable doom. 
And, sir, when that fatal day shall come, if it ever 
do come, when the slaveholding States have to de- 
fend, by force, their rights, the State whose servant 
I am will rush to battle, as she always has done, 
with her accustomed ardor, and with gallantry un- 
surpassed by that of any other State. And those 
States and their citizens will be found to sustain 
these rights with most vigor and success, who, un- 
moved by false alarms or imaginary or aggravated 
dangers, with a firm and fixed purporse of soul, 
stand prepared, in every real exigency, to vindi- 
cate them at every extremity. 

Having, Mr. President, said so much on the ge- 
neral subject, with the permission of the Senate, I 
will read certain resolutions which I have prepared, 
embracing the whole ground occupied by any of 
the petitions in respect to domestic slavery in the 
United States. They are the following: 


Resolved, That the institution of domestic slave- 
ry, as now existing in many of the States of this 
Confederacy, is subject to the exclusive power and 
control of those States respectively; and that no 
other State, nor the people of any other State, nor 
Congress, possess, or can rightfully exercise, any 
power or authority whatever to interfere in any 
manner therewith. 


Reselved, That if any citizens of the United 
States, regardless of the spirit of peace, harmony, 
and union, which should ever animate the various 
members of the Confederacy, and their respective 
citizens, shall present to the Senate any petitions 
touching the abolition of slavery in any of the 
States in which it exists, all such petitions shall be 
instantly rejected, without debate, and without 
further or other proceedings thereon, as relating to 
an object palpably beyond the scope of the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. 

Resolved, That when the District of Columbia 
was ceded by the States of Virginia and Maryland 
to the United States, domestic slavery existed in 
both of those States, including the ceded territory; 
and that, as it still continues in both of them, it 
could not be abolished, within the District, without 
a violation of that good faith which was implied in 
the cession, and in the acceptance of the territory, 
nor, unless compensation were made to the pro- 
prietors of slaves, without a manifest infringement 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, nor without exciting a degree of just alarm 
and apprehension in the States recognising slavery, 
far transcending, in mischievous tendency, any 
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possible benefit which could be accomplished by the 
lition. 

ed therefore, That it is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Senate, that the institution of domestic 
slavery ought not to be abolished within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and it earnestly hopes that all 
sincere friends of the Union and of harmony and 
general tranquillity will cease to agitate this dis- 
turbing question. But the Senate feels itself, at 
ihe same time, constrained, from a high sense of 
duty in respect to the constitutional right of peti- 
tion, to declare that it holds itself bound to receive 
and respectfully to treat any petitions, couched in 
decorous language, which may be presented by 
citizens of the United States, touching slavery 
within the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, therefore, That, upon the presentation of 
any such petitions, they shall be received, and _re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

Resolved, That it would be highly inexpedient to 
abolish slavery in Florida, the only Territory of 
the United States in which it now exists, because of 
the serious alarm and jast apprehensions which 
would be thereby excited in the States sustaining 
that domestic institution; because the people of that 
Territory have not asked it to be done, and, when 
admitted as a State into the Union, will be exclu- 
sively entitled to decide that question for them- 
selves; and, also, because it would be in violation 
of asolemn compromise, made at a memorable 
and critical period in the history of this country, by 
which, while slavery was prohibited north, it was 
admitted south of the line of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes north latitude. 

Resolved, That no power is delegated, by the Con- 
s‘itution, to Congress, to prohibit, in or between the 
States tolerating slavery, the sale and removal of 
such persons as are held in slavery by the laws of 
those States. 

Resolved, That, whilst the Senate, with painful 
regret, has seen the perseverance of certain citi- 
zens of the United States in the agitation of the 
abolition of domestic slavery, thereby creating dis- 
trust and discontent and dissatisfaction among the 
people of the United States, who should ever che- 
rish towards each other fraternal sentiments, it be- 
holds, with the deepest satisfaction, every where 
prevailing an unconquerable attachment to the 
Union, as the sure bulwark of the safety, liberty, 
and happiness of the people of the United States. 

There is nothing abstract or metaphysical in 
them. They relate to the abolitiun of slavery in 
the States, in the District of Colambia, and in Flo- 
rida, the only Territory of the United States where 
it exists, and to the sale and 1emoval of slaves in 
the States whose Jaws recognise the institution of 
slavery. They cover the whole field, and nothing 
but the field: they have no ulterior views. They 
approach the subject in hand directly, without the 
necessity of any interpretation. They do not seek 
to renovate any party, nor to place the high inte- 
rests to which they relate in the exclusive custody 
of any one party. Resting upon, and sustained 
by, the Constitution, they appeal to the sound 
discretion, the sober judgment, and the patriotism 
of all parties. I may not ask the sense of the Se- 
nate to be expressed upon each of them; but I 
shall offer that relating to the District of Colum- 
bia, and that to the Territory of Florida, as an 
amendment to the fifth resolution, submitted by 
the Senator from South Carolina. I think the 
charge upon the petitioners of intermeddling with 
abolition in this District is harsh, and that some 
less offensive word should be used. The District 
of Columbia is the seat of the common Govern- 
ment of the United States. It was ceded for that 
express purpose. Each State has as much inte- 
rest in it, and as much right to petition about any 
thing within it, as any other State, and no more. 
Nor can I concur with the resolution, in declaring 
that the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 

lumbia would be a direct and dangerous attack 
upon the institution of slavery in the States. I 
am prepared to say that it would excite “a de- 
gree of just alarm and apprehension in the States 
recognising slavery, far transcending, in mischiev- 
ous tenancy any possible benefit which could be 
a by the abolition, or to use any other 
equivalent language. We can no more say that 
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the abolition of slavery in this District would be a 
direct attack upon the institution in the States, than 
we could assert, if any one of the slaveholding 
States were to abolish slavery within its own limits, 
that that would be a direct attack on the institution in 
other slaveholding States; or that Great Britain, by 
abolishing slavery in her West India possessions, 
made a direct attack upon it in the United States. 
Nor is the case at all altered by the motives, what- 
ever they may be, which shall be avowed for aboli- 
tion. Inconclusion, I move the third resolution of 
the series which | have suggested, as an amend- 
ment to the fifth resolution proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CALHOUN followed. He said he felt 
some inducement to persevere in the course he had 
heretofore pursued, by now seeing the concessions 
which were proposed by the resolutions just read 
by the Senator from Kentucky. Mr. C. now saw 
it conceded, that where the object was clearly un~ 
constitutional, the Senate was not bound te receive 
a petition. At first, the broad ground was taken 


| that the right of petition was so sacred that any 


refusal to receive a petition, no malter on what 
subject, and no matter how objectionable its lan- 
guage, would be an invasion of it. Now it was 
conceded that they were not bound to receive a 
petition when the subject of it was clearly uncon- 
stitutional. Now, as to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky to the fifth resolution. 
He wouid state, in general terms, what was the 
gréat characteristic difference between them. The 
Senator went on the principle that concession was 
the way to meet these Abolitionists. He, on the 
other hand, went on the ground that we have no 
What 
was the state of the question? ‘The Apbolitionists 
tell you, in so many words, that their object is to 
abulish siavery in ihe District of Columbia as but 
one step towards final abolition in the States. 
With this object, avowed by the Abolitionists, 
what do duty and policy demand on our part? We 
see the end; and that, if it can be effected, it would 
be our destruction. Shall we yield, or stand 
That is the question. If we yield an inch, 
we are gone. The very ground on which we are 
asked to make the first concession will be urged on 
us with equal force to make the second, the third, 
and every intermediate one till the last is consum- 
maied. The first is to yield the right of peti- 
tion, and to discuss the subject with the Abolition- 
ists, in order to appease them, and to stop agitation. 
This the Senator trom Kentucky (Mr. Clay) urges 
on us, which he tells us would have a happy effect 
in quieting the public feeling. Does he not see 
that, if we should have the folly to make this con- 
cession, we will be next urged to yield to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in this District on the very same 
ground? We will be told that there are but two 
thousand slaves in the District, and if we yield to 
so small a request, all will be quiet. If that be 
conceded, we will be next told, we must yield tothe 
abolition in the Territories, and then to the aboli- 
tion of what they call the slave trade between the 
States, and, finally, to abolition in the States. At 
every step they would become stronger, and we 
weaker, if we should be so infatuated as to make 
the first eoncession; and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, ateach step, would no doubt be able to read 
just such a letter as he had just read, from some 
well intentioned but weak individual from the 
North, telling us, if we would only yield the im- 
mediate point at issue, all will be quiet, and that 
our cause would be strengthened. No: there never 
was a question agitated where the most unyielding 
opposition was so necessary for success. The dif- 
ference between him and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was as wide as the poles. That gentleman 
was for concession, and he was utterly opposed to 
all concessions in any shape or form ; and for this 
eason he was decidedly opposed to his amendment. 
It was now too late in the day to go into the sub- 
ject farther, and he would conclude by repeating, 
what he had so often said, that while he was ready 
to yield to any modification going to the mere 
phraseology, he would not agree, under any cir- 
cumstance, to surrender the principles on which 
they were drawn. 


Mr. CLAY, in reply to Mr. Caunoun, observed, 
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the Senator from South Carolina seems highly de- 
lighted with having gained a point which he ca./s 
a concession on my part: that is, the immediate 
rejection of all petitions touching abolition in the 
States. But whoever contended that Congress was 
bound to entertain petitions relating to an object 
manifestly beyond the scope of its constitutional 
powers?) We have only insisted upon its obliga- 
tion to receive petitions when Congress possesses 
power, or the power, being controverted, is a fit 
subject of investigation. Whatever has been 
gained by the Senator, in respect to these, I fear is 
more than neutralized by a loss to the slaveholding 
interest, arising from the handle which is made of 
an alleged denial of the right of petition. If our 
object really be tu diminish the number of petition- 
ers, we should present no collateral or false issues 
to the country. We should never forvet that it is 
not here that we should look for salutary effect 
from our proceedings, but among the people. 

But the Senator expresses his alarm at the re- 
ception of petitions. Why, sir, what is there justiy 
alarming in the mere fact of receiving a petition? 
Action, Congressional action, alone can justify 
alarm. The Senator thinks my resolutions make 
a concession. Of what? The right to abolish 
slavery in the States? No. They demand an in- 
stantaneous rejection of all such petitions, as being 
palpably beyond the powers of Congress, and there- 
fore not even debateable. The right to abolish 
slavery in the District? No. The strongest 
grounds—stronger than the Senator’s own resolu- 
tion—are assumed against it. The right to abolish 
it in the Territory of Florida? No. All the con- 
siderations against it are arrayed in forcible lan- 
guage. The right to prohibit the sale and removal 
of slaves from State to State? No. The constitu- 
tional power of Congress to do that isdenied. And 
it is remarkable that, while my resolutions deny 
that power, his are altogether silent about it. 

What, then, do my resolutions concede? They 
admit the right of petition touching slavery in this 
District. But before the Senator can jusily deno- 
minate that a concession, he ought to prove that 
there exists no such right. That, I think, he has 
failed to do. If, as I think, the Constitution re- 
quires the Senate to receive such petitions, it is 
manifest that, in obeying its commands, and con- 
forming to duty, the Senate grants nothing, con- 
cedes nothing. If it be the right of the petitioners 
to present, and the duty of the Senate to receive 
these petitions, it is manifest that, by refusing to 
receive them, cause of complaint is given. Now, 
Ihave always found that the best way to ensure 
respect to my own feelings and rights from others, 
is to treat their feelings and rights with respect. 
The Senator mistakes moderation, conciliation, and 
firmness, for concession; and rashness, and intem- 
perate language, for security. 

Concession! We cannot alter the Constitution. 
It is that which guaranties the right of petition; 
and the alleged concession is to be found not in 
my resolution, but in the Constitution. But what, 
again I ask, is there in the fact of receiving a pe- 
tition which is to throw us into a nervous fit? Why, 
sir, if a man were to present me a petition to grant 
him Ashland, (or Orozimbo! exclaimed some Se- 
nator—or Orozimbo, said Mr. Cuay, whose death 
I am sorry to announce to the Senate, and he was 
a great loss, public and private,) I would, without 
the least apprehension for the loss ot my property, 
put it in my pocket, or lay it upon the table. Will 
not the Senator comprehend the difference between 
the act of receiving a petition, and the grant of the 
thing petitioned for? When we see some measure 
of Government, affecting the security of the inte- 
rest in question—sume real concession, it will be 
time enough to proclaim the existence of danger, 
and to resort to means of security. 

The Senator from South Carolina has advert- 
ed to the radical difference between us on this sub- 
ject. Iregret it, but I fear that it is not confined 
to this matter. For a long period of our service in 
the public councils, no two public men ever coin- 
cided upon all great measures of policy more than 
the Senator and myself. We agreed as to the 
War, the Tariff, Internal Improvemenis, a Na- 
tional Bank, etc. But, when, to my utter asto- 
nishment, I heard the Senator, at the extra session, 
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declare that he had always thought a national bank 
unconstitutional, the last Jink in the chain of opi- 
nion which connected us was broken and destroyed. 

The honorable Senator is not more firmly resolv- 
ed than I am to sustain the just rights of the slave- 
holding States. We differ as to the means. He 
gues for strong language, menacing tones, and irri- 
tating measures; | for temperate, but firm, lan- 
guage, conciliation, and fur obeying the injunction 
of the Constitution, in respect to the right of pet- 
tion, which is never improperly denied without 
wounding popular sensibility. He, doubtless, does 
not desire to affect the stability of the Union; but I 
cannot but fear that his whole course on this subject 
has that tendency. I think that all our proceed- 
ings here should be regulated by the fact that the 
States are all parts of one great confederacy, and 
should seek to increase the harmony and strengthen 
the union between them. We should never act as 
if we were a divided people, or could possibly be- 
come so. [cannot believe that it is prudent or 
wise to be so often alluding to the separation of the 
Union. We ought not to be perpetually exclaim- 
ing, wolf, wolf, wol!. We are too much in the ha- 
bit of speaking of divorces, separauon, disunion. 
In private life, if a wife pouts, and frets, and 
scolds, what would be thought of the good sense or 
discretion of the husband, who should threaten her 
with separation, divorce, disunion? who should use 
these terrible words upon every petty disagreement 
in domestic life? No man, who has a heart or 
right feelings, would employ such idle menaces. 
He would approach the lady with kind and conci- 
hatory language, and apply those natural and more 
agreeable remedies, which never fail to restore do- 
mestic harmony. [A general burst of laughter, 
which continued for some ume.] 


Mr. CALHOUN replied, that if he had really 
been inconsistent, as the Senator supposes, 1n re- 
ference to the bank, he might find a justification in 
the example of the Senator himself. The only 
difference between them would be, that the Senator 
had changed from an anti-bank to a bank man, 
and he from a bank to an anti-bank man. 

The subject of the bank, and the consistency of 
himself and the Senator, had been gratuitously in- 
troduced, and did not belong to the question under 
consideration; but as the Senator had thought pro- 
per to make the charge of inconsistency, he felt 
called on to repel it. 

He, then, had never been, in any proper sense 
of the term, a bank man, as he had been opposed 
to the system ever since he had formed a deliberate 
and mature opinion in relation to it. It is true, he 
sapported the chartering the late Bank of the 
United States in 1816, but it is no less true that he 
was opposed to the system at that time, and so ex- 
pressed himself in his opening speech on the ques- 
tion. In sapporting the bank then, he yielded to 
what he believed to be the necessity of the case, 
growing out of the connection between the Govern- 
ment and the banks—a connection which ori- 
ginated before his time, and was beyond his con- 
trol. He then said that, so long as that cennection 
existed—so long as the Government received and 
treated bank notes as gold and silver—it was bound 
to regulate the banks, and that a Bank of the 
United States was the only efficient and legitimate 
wneans of effecting it; and such is still his opinion. 

If, then, his course in 1816 and now, was differ- 
enfin relation to the bank, it must be traced to 
a change of circumstances, and not to a 
change of opinion. At the former period, the con- 
nection between the Government and the banks 
existed with no prospect of its termination, or the 
possibility of rescinding it; but, now, fortunately, 
it has ceased by operation of law; and he, for the 
first time since he had been in public life, was free 
to take a position in reference to the bank in con- 
formity to his principles. Four years ago, on 
questions growing out of the removal of the de- 
posites, he explicitely avowed his opinion, in the 
strongest terms, against the system. If this was 
the only charge of inconsistency that could be 
brought against him in a long political life, he had 
reason certainly to congratulate himself as not be- 
ing inconsistent, and he certainly had as much 
right to accuse the Senator of separating from him, 
as he had to make the charge against him. 
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Bat the Senator is not content with making the 
charge of inconsistency. He makes the grave ac- 
cusation against him of alluding to the possible 
dissolution of the Union; but fortunately for him, 
there was but a slight difference between the Sena- 
tor and himself in reference to this accusation. 
We both speak of the possible dissolution of the 
Union; the Senator when the Bank is the subject of 
discussion, and he when Abolition. That is all; 
and he might with as much justice charge the Se- 
nator with hostility to the Union, as he had him. 

But the Senator tells us that we set out in public 
life together; that we travelled a long time the same 
read, but have separated. He believed it was true 
that we both set out on the same principles, and in 
the same party. We both professed at the start 
the doctrines of 98, and belonged to the Republi- 
can party; and it is true that we are now separated. 
He lefi it to the world to judge which had depart- 
ed from the original faith. It was not a question 
for the Senator and him to decide. 

M:.CLAY. The Senator himself was the first 
to speak ofa radical difference between him and 
me on all subjects. We set out in life together; 
but in his opinion the Bank of the United States 
cut asunder the last chain between us. We were 
together in °98, and since then we have taken long 
voyages; but whither did the princip'es of 98 carry 
him? into what port?) They carried me into the 
portin which I always anchor—the port of the 
Union—the whole Union—without the separation 
from it of any member. 

The Senator chose to repeat what is no novelty, 
but has been cften suggested on this floor, that I 
have changed my opinion as to a Bank of the 
United States. 

{Mr. Catuoun. I accused him of no change.] 

But I have changed, resumed Mr. Cray; and I 
have changed with the country. I opposed the 
old Bank of the United States, on the want of 
constitutional power, and on other grounds. But 
the war came, then a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and a derangement of the currency; and the 
whole country cried out for a Bank of the United 
States. If the country had been adverse to a bank 
in 1816, it could not have been established. If I 
am taunted with such a change, I thank God it is 
the only point of national policy which, in the 
whole of my public life, I have changed. 

In 1815-16 the constitutional power to establish 
a bank was admitted. | We were then in habits of 
the greatest intimacy. I was then Speaker of the 
House, and he at the head of the committee out of 
which the bank grew. Never then did I hear from 
him a sentiment adverse to the power of the Go- 
vernment to establish a bank; and when, after- 
wards, in company with a gentleman from Virginia, 
I heard it for the first time, mutual surprise was 
expressed and felt. 

Mr. CALHOUN replied, that the Senator draws 
a feeble conclusion, if he intends to impeach the 
correctness of his memory in reference tv his 
course in 1816. It would indeed be surprising if, 
after more than twenty years, the Senator should 
recollect the position which he assumed in discus- 
sion at that time in reference to the banking sys- 
tem, while it isnot all surprising that he should for- 
get it, even if it attracted his attention at the time. 
Four years since, on an occasion not less memora- 
ble, he made the strongest declaration against the 
system which stands on record, and yet the Senator 
does not recollect it; and with what propriety, 
then, can the Sev.ator venture to appeal to the ab- 
sence of his recollection on the same subject twen- 
ty-two years since, with the view of impeaching 
the correctness of his memory? 

Mr. CLAY said he would not controvert the as- 
sertion of the gentleman, but he had not heard 
him. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





——————— 


MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
P Wepnespay, Jan. 10, 1838. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the fifth 
of these resolutions, together with the substitute 
offered yesterday by Mr. CLAY, in relation to 
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slavery in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and said that he had ex- 
amined the amendment of the Senatur from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Ciay,) which had been offered as a 
substitute for the fifth resolution, and: that it was 
impossible for him to bring his mind to give it his 
support, or to vote for it if it should be adopted in 
any thing like its present shape. He would very 
very briefly state his reasons. 

It, in the first place, entirely abandoned the Ter- 
ritories to the Abolitionists. His fifth Tesolution 
covered both this District and the Territories, but 
the amendment wholly omitted the latter, and left 
them defenceless to the invasion of the foe. 

He next objected, that it conceded, by almost 
necessary implication, the right of Congress4o ap- 
propriate the public funds to purchase and emanci- 
pate slaves; a concession among the most danger- 
ous and unconstitutional that could be made. If 
once admitted, it would be very easy to complete 
the end the Abolitionists have in view, and that 
wholly at our expense. If we yield that point, the 
work will soon be consummated. 

His next objection was, that it impliedly admit- 
ted it to be the daty of Congress to receive and dis- 
cuss petitions to abolish slavery in the District: in 
his opinion a most unfounded and dangerous as- 
sumption; but he had so fully expressed his opi- 
nion on that point, on former occasions, that he 
would not now occupy the time of the Senate in 
repeating the reasons for his opinion. 

He finally objected, that the tone of the amend- 
ment, and of the remarks with which it was 
ushered in, was altogether too low for the subject 
and the occasion. He was adverse to all violence 
of language, in the expression of legislative opi- 
nions; but when the subject was one of such un- 
provoked outrage on one-half the States of the 
Union, and so pregnant with disastrous consequen- 
ces to all, he could not reconcile it to his impres- 
sion of propriety to speak in the low and subdued 
tone of the amendment. 

For these reasons he could not vote for the 
amendment, should it be substituted for his fifth 
resolution, unless greatly modified and strength- 
ened. 

Mr. CLAY said he very seriously regretted it; 
but if the Senate would consider the subject, they 
would find nothing in the objections. As to the 
amendment not providing protection for the Terri- 
tories, in the series ef resolutions which Mr. C. had 
offered yesterday, there was one that expressly pro- 
vided for Florida, the only Territory concerned, 
placed on the strongest grounds. 

As to the right of the Government to purchase 
the slaves in the District, the amendment recog- 
nised nosuch thing. It simply says you cannot 
emancipate them without compensation. But 
whether you can do it at all or not, it does not as- 
sert. It says you cannot do it without compensa- 
tion; but it does not say you can with compensa- 
uon. 

My idea in framing that resolution wa‘ to throw 
around the District of Columbia every security, in 
three distinct propositions. One was the plighted 
faith of this Government in the transaction by 
which the District was acyuired. The next was, 
that you have no right to abolish slavery here with- 
out indemnity. The third was, that you cannot do 
it without exciting a degree of alarm in the South- 
ern States of this Union—without transcending all 
the benefits of any results. I hoped these would 
form a barrier that would exist for ever, or at least 
till circumstances should no longer require it. But 
I have no objections to withdraw one of them ; the 
two remaining ones will be sufficient. 

If I am right in supposing there is nothing in the 
exceptionable clause that authorizes the right to 
purchase the slaves in the District of Columbia, 
there can be nothing whatever as it respects the 
slaves in other parts of the Union ; more especially 
as in the resolutions themselves I declare the invio- 
lability of slavery in the States. 

The Senator’s third objection is to the right of 
petition involved in the amendment. Sir, I warn 
the Senate that there can be no continuance of the 
invasion of the right to petition. Mr. C. men- 


tioned a State Legislature that had now under con- 
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sideration this subject of the invasion of the right 
of petition; and from Kentucky, a slave country, 
he had this morning received a letter from one of 
the most intelligent men, in which he says you 
cannot maintain your ground; beware how you 
attempt it. This is a point on which I know I 
differ from the Senator, and I should regard noth- 
ing more fatal than a deliberate determination of 
this body to invade the right of petition. Does not 
every State claim in the District equal rights? 
There is but one measure more fatal than the in- 
vasion of the right of petition, and that is to adopt 
the concluding resolution of the Senator from 
South Carolina. I make no imputation against his 
motives : but that his,act may be fatal to the peace, 
and may endanger the Union of the country, is to 
be seriously apprehended. 

The last objection was that the tone of the 
amendment was subdued; but with what propriety 
is this charge? It is in language as strong as ever 
was used. You cannot abolish slavery without a 
breach of the public faith. Can any thing be 
stronger? It equals the Constitution itself. 

And then that you cannot abolish slavery with- 
out mischievous and dangerous results. Is this 
undertoned? Sir, in public life, I prefer firmness 
and decision unaccompanied with rashness or vio- 
lence. 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired if he was to under- 
stand the Senator from Kentucky as having modi- 
fied his resolution. 

Mr. CLAY said he would readily do so, as it 
appeared that it would render the resolution more 
acceptable to the Senate. Mr. C. accordingly 
struck out that part of the resolution, relating to 
compensation to the owners of slaves. 

Mr. HUBBARD then called for the reading of 
the original resolution, and it was read accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. CLAY said that there was one observation 
peculiarly applicable to the resolution under con- 
sideration. He believed that we had but one Ter- 
ritory, that of Florida; and how could we assert 
that the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories of the United States 
would bea violation of faith, implied in the ces- 
sion of the District, since Florida was acquired 
twenty years after the cession. 


Mr. CALHOUN said that the part of the reso- 
lution referred to by the Senator from Kentucky was 
inserted as an amendement offered by his colleague. 
He presumed that his colleague referred to the 
District of Columbia only. 


Mr. PRESTON, with the consent of the Senate 
modified his amendment, so as to append the words 
‘¢violation of the public faith, implied in the ces- 
sion of the District of Columbia,” at the end of 
the resolution. 


Mr. KING of Alabama said his principal ob- 
jection to the resolution of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had been removed by the modification the 
honorable gentleman had himself made; as it stood, 
it was to him very objectionable. He was not 
prepared by any action here, to give to the people 
of any portion of this country the idea, even by 
implication, that the public money could be ap- 
propriated to liberate slaves in this District, or in 
the States or Territories. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky had, with a becoming spirit of liberality, re- 
moved that objection, and he would now give the 
amendment his support. He had notrisen to enter 
into any discussion. He had remained silent du- 
ring this protracted debate, ona subject in which all 
must know he could but feel a lively interest. His 
sole desire was, that sucha direction might be given 
to this matter, as to allay the excitement that per- 
vaded the country, and put a stop to the further 
progress of the spirit of abolition. If the Senator 
from Kentucky will further modify his amend- 
ment, so as to inclade the Territories, setting forth 
in explicit terms, that, to abolish slavery in them, 
would be unjust to the inhabitants, calculated to 
excite just apprehensions of the slaveholding States, 
and us to their Aomestic institutions, he 
believed it would do much to quiet the public 
mind; and he hoped, with this modification, the hono- 
rable Senator from South Carolina would consent 
to accept it, 








Mr. CLAY then modified resolution, so as to 
meet the views§suggested by Mr. Kina. 

Mr. SEVIER asked the Senate to add the words, 
“and also against the treaty stipulation with Spain of 
22d Febuary, 1819, which guaranties the right of 
property.” 

Mr. CLAY remarked that he was not aware of 
such a treaty stipulation; but if there was such, he 
would cheerfully insert it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he could appeal to the 
Senate, that he had shown throughout this discus- 
sion a liberal spirit of concession, and a perfect 
readiness to make any modification of these resolu- 


tions that did not sacrifice the principles on which | 


they were based. Farther he could not go, and he 
had hoped that none of the friends of those princi- 
ples, who had thus far supported him, would ask 


him to go farther; and it was with profound regret | 
that he had heard the remarks of the Senator from | 
Alabama, (Mr. Kinoc.) He would tell him, to | 
vote for this amendment to strike out the fifth reso- | 
lution, and substitute what the Senator from Ken- | 
tucky (Mr. Cray) proposes, even as now modified, | 


would be an utter abandonment of the entire 
ground assumed in the resolutions already adopted. 
The great and governing principles which pervade 
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all these resolutions are non-interference on the | 
part of any of the States or their citizens with the | 


institutions of the other States, and the non-discri- 
mination on the part of this Government (the com- 
mon agent of the States) in reference to the insti- 
tutions of the several States—principles that lie at 
the foundation of our political system—principles 
which cannot be departed from without bringing 
the whole superstructure to the ground—principles 
which place slavery in this District, or wherever it 
may exist in the Territories, nnder the same broad 
shield that protects it in the States. To attack it 
in one State would be to attack it in all; andin like 
manner, and for the same reason, to attack it here, 
or in the Territories, is to attack it in the States; 
and this the fifth resolution, now proposed to be 
stricken out, directly affirms. He regarded slavery, 
wherever it exists throughout the whole Southern 
section, as one common question, and is as much 
under the protection of the Constitution here, and 
in the Territories, as in the States themselves; and 
herein lies our only safety. Abandon this, and all 
is abandoned. 

He would tell the southern Senators if these 
great principles be abandoned, theirs will be the 
responsibility. If they yield, if even a small por- 
tion, one or two, yield in the slaveholding States, the 
members from the non-slaveholding States must 
yield. They cannot do otherwise. You force 
them to do it. How can they stand up when you 
abandon your pesition? How can they defend 
themselves at home, when told that even southern 
members had surrendered the ground? Let not the 
fallacious hope of drawing in votes, of uniting all, 
induce a surrender of the strong and impregnable 
position we occupy. There isno hope but in meet- 
ing the danger, and it is better to stand alone, with- 
out a vote beyond the slaveholding States, than to 
surrenderan inch of ground. But such will not be 
the alternative. If we stand fast, all who agree 
with us from every quarter, all who hold to our po- 
litical creed, will ultimately rally around our prin- 
ciples and the Constitution; but, on the contrary, if 
we surrender our ground, in order to bring in the 
timid and those of an opposite creed, we will lose 
all. The timid will become more timid, and those 
of a different political faith, in-spite of all the con- 
cessions you may make, will, in the hour of trial, 
be found in the opposite ranks; and thus principles 
and supporters, alj will be lost. Be it remembered, 
be it held fast in our recollection, that the fifth 


to nearly all; and that if it be struck out, it could 
not but be considered as an abandonment of the 
principles which pervade these resolntions, and an 
adoption of those contained in the amendment, as 
far as this District and the Territories were con- 
cerned. 

He ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that Se- 
nators should differ so widely from him on this sub- 
ject. They did not view the disease as he did. 


He saw working at the bottom of these movements 
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the same spirit which two centuries ago convulsed 
the Christian world, and deluged it in blood; that 
fierce and cruel spirit of persecution which ori- 
ginated in assumed superiority and mistaken prin- 
ciples of duty, that made one man believe that he 
was accountable for the sins of another, and that 
he was the judge of what belonged to his temporal 
and eternal welfare, and was bound, at the peril of 
his own soul, to interfere to rescue him from perdi- 
tion. Against this fell and bloody spirit it was in 
vain to interpose this amendment. Something 
higher, more sacred, appealing more deeply to the 
heart and understanding, must be offered; and let 
him tell Southern Senators, that if they should sur- 
render the impregnable position assumed in the ori- 
ginal resolutions, and place their hope in mere in- 
expediency, the time will come when they will be- 
wail their folly in sackcloth and ashes. An inflex- 
ible adherence to our principles and eur rights, and 
a decided and emphatic tone, equally remote from 
violence or concession, only can saveus. Tho de- 
luded agitators must be plainly told that it is no 
concern of theirs what is the character of our insti- 
tutions; and that they must not be touched here, or 
in the ‘Territories, or the States, by them or the Go- 
vernment; that they were under the guardian pro- 
tection of the Constitution, and that we stood pre- 
pared to repel all interference, or disconnection, be 
the consequence what it might. 

It had pleased Providence, said Mr. Catnoun, 
to cast his lot in the slaveholding States. ‘There 
were his hopes, and all that was near and dear to 
him. His first duty was to them, and he 
every other, even his obligations to this G 
ment and the Union, as sacred as he re 
them, subordinate to their safety. He kn 
would be assailed, both here and elsewhere, foi 
this avowal ; but he had long been accustomed to 
such assaults. They had no terror for him. It 
would take something much more formidable to 
compel him to suppress his sentiments, or drive 
him from the performance of what he believed to 
be his duty, than the pens of hired scribblers, 01 
the denunciations of an organized press. 

Before he concluded his remarks, he would call 
on the Southern Senators to bear in mind that the 
first battle is to be fought in this District and in the 
Territories ; and that, by carrying these points, the 
Abolitionists hoped to carry them in the States. 
To yield here, or in the Territories, is to give 
ground where the two lines come into conflict ; to 
give the first victory to the foe, with all the fatal 
consequences which usually follow a defeat on the 
first encounter. With these reflections, he would 
ask, he would make a solemn appeal to his asso- 
ciates from the South: which presented the more 
impregnable position on these exposed points—the 
high and lofty ground of non-interference and non- 
discrimination assumed in the fifth resolution, or 
that of inexpediency in the amendment now pro- 
posed as a substitute?) And he would ask, on what 
motive of policy, or duty, would they surrender the 
stronger and occupy the weaker—give up the Con- 
stitution, and rely on expediency? 

He saw (said Mr. C.) in the question before us 
the fate of the South. It wasa higher than the 
mere naked question of master and slave. It in- 
volved a great political institution, essential to the 
peace and existence of one-half of thisUnion. A 
mysterious Providence had brought together two 
races, from different portions of the globe, and 
placed them together in nearly equal numbers 
in the Southern portion of this Union. They were 
there inseparably united, beyond the possibility of 
separation. Experience had shown that the exist- 
ing relation between them seenred the peace and 
happiness of both. Each had improved; the in- 
ferior greatly; so much so, that it had attained a 
degree of civilization never before attained by the 
black race in any age or country. Uader no other 
relation could they co-exist tegether. To destroy 
it was to inrolvea whole region in slaughter, car- 
nage, and desolation; and, come what will, we must 
defend and preserve it. 

This agitation has produced one happy effect at 
least; it has compelled us to the South to look into 
the nature and character of this great institution, 
and to correct many false impressions that even 
we had entertained in relation to it, Many in the 
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- Bouth once believed that it was a moral and poli- 


tical evil; that folly and delusion are gone; we see 
it now in its trae light, and regard it as the most 
safe and stable basis for free institutions in the 
world. [t is impossible with us that the conflict 
can take place between labor and capital, which 
make it so difficult to establish and maintain free 
institutions in all wealthy and highly civilized na- 
tions where such institutions as ours do not exist. 
The Southern States are an aggregate, in fact, of 
communities; not of individuals. Every plantation 
is a little community, with the master at its head, 
who concentrates in himself the united interests of 
capital and labor, of which he is the common re- 
presentative. These small communities aggregated 
make the State in all, whose action, labor, and 
capital is equally represented and perfectly harmo- 
nized. Hence the harmony, the union, and stabi- 
lity of that section, which is rarely disturbed ex- 
cept through the action of this Government. The 
blessing of this state of things extends beyond the 
limits of the South. It makes that section the 
balance of the system; the great conservative pow- 
er, which prevents other portions, less fortunately 


constituted, from rushing into conflict. In this 
tendency to conflict in the North between labor and 
capital, Which is constantly on the increase, the 


weight of the South bas and will ever be found on 
the Conservative side; against the aggression of 
one or the other side, which ever may tend to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of our political system. This 
is Our natural position, the salutary influence of 
hich has thus far preserved, and will long con- 
e tu preserve, our free institutions, if we shou!d 
Je(t undisturbed. Such are the institutions 
ich these deluded madmen are stirring heaven 
and earth to destroy, and which we are called on 
to defend by the highest and most solemn obligations 
that can be imposed on us as men and patriots. 
Mr. KING said that his feelings on this subject 
were well understood, and his position so well 
known, that no man could mistake it. He had 
not, therefore, taken any part in the discussion on 
the resolutions of the Senator from South Caroli- 
na. He had confined himself to a silent vote. He 
regretted that he found himself compelled by the 
remarks of the Senator (Mr. Catnovn) to saya very 
few words in justification of the vote he proposed 
to give on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky. He would enter into no discus- 
sion with regard to the condition of the two races; 
nor would he inquire whether any or what advan- 
tage had resulted from the position they occupy to- 
wards each other. It was sufficient for him to 
take the institution of slavery as it was; as it exist 
ed before the formation of the Constitution, and as 
jt was recognised and guaranteed by it. There, 
said Mr. K. let it rest. Let us alone; we want no 
protection; we are every way competent to pro- 
tect ourselves. We deprecate the agitation of this 
question from no personal fear. They of the South 
could and would protect themselves. Their only 
fear was for the Union. That might be destroyed 
by this continued intermeddling with rights secured 
by the Constitution of our country. Beyond this, 
he repeated, they had no fear. We are told, said 
Mr. K. by the Senator from South Carolina, that 
shouki we vote for the amendment offered 
to this resolution we should yield a_ vital 
principle. To prove the incorreciness of this 
assertion had alone induced him to _ trouble 
the Senate with a single remark. Then, sir, 
what do we yield? We yield the peculiar phraseo- 
logy employed by the Senator, nothing more; in 
every other particular, the amendment is identi- 
eally the same with-the original resolution. Ex- 
amine aud compare them, said Mr. K. Does the 
original resolution prohibit the reception of peti- 
tions on the subject of slavery in this body? No, 
sir: there is not one word of prohibition. Does 
it present any resistance to abolition in this Dis- 
trict on constitational grounds? It does not. It 
declares that all interference with slavery in this 
District would be a violation of public faith im- 
plied in the cession of Virginia and Maryland. 
That it would excite alarm and apprehension, and 
produce dangerous consequences ia the States 
where slavery exists. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky declares the same. 
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Mr. K. read the amendment offered by Mr. 
Cray, and appealed to the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina whether it would not be better to adopt that, 
than, by adhering to the original resolution, lose the 
votes of some gentlemen who were willing to go 
with them, but objected to the harshness of its lan- 
guage. Why shou!d we, asked Mr. K. drive from 
us gentlemen who were prepared to go wiih us, 
for the sake only of using strong expressions? He 
regretted, Mr. K. said, to have been drawn into 
this discussion. He had voted for the resolutions 
that passed, throughout, and had been sorry to see 
some of his friends vote against them, because he 
believed that they carried out the true principles 
of our Government. With respect to the resolu- 
tion then before them, he was desirous so to act 
as to induce his Northern friends to vote with the 
South; and this he did not wish to bring about by 
the abandonment of any great principle, but by 
such modifications of language as would render it 
acceptable tothem. Should the adoption of these 
resolutions fail of the effect intended; should these 
miserable, deluded men, increase their numbers, 
and be able to connect themselves with party poli- 
tics, and produce results adverse to the interests of 
the section of country from whence he came, al! 
he could say was, that although he should deeply 
deplore it, he was prepared to resist them with as 
much firmness as the Senator from South Carolina, 
or any man living. 

Mr. CLAY said that what had fallen from the 
Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Kine) while it had 
been heard by him with great pleasure, on account 
of its sound good sense and truth, had, at the same 
time, greatly superseded the necessity of his saying 
much of what otherwise it had been his intention to 
have said. He would, however, make a few brief 
remarks in reply to Mr, Catnoun’s objections. 
That gentleman repeatedly urges all the ground is 
given up—all is sacrificed—concessions are made, 
&c. and he urges against the resolution now before 
the Senate that he (Mr. Cray) waives the rights of 
the South! But how can this be? Have we hot 
(said Mr. C.) already passed the first four of the 
gentleman’s resolutions? Have we not by them 
asserted, instead of abandoning, these rights? If I 
have abandoned them, he (Mr. Catnovun) has 
abandoned them; for I have only voted for these 
resolutions, whereas he has framed them. If I 
have made concessions, he has made more for this 
concession. If I have given up the right of peti- 
tion, he has done so too; for he has not once men- 
tioned that point in all his four lengthy resolutions; 
and, therefore, if I am wrong, he is more in the 
wrong; for hitherto I hare only followed him in 
voting for his resolutions. If I am charged with 
waiving the constitutional ground, the charge bears 
more strongly against himself, for he has waived it 
throughout; he has not touched upon it; and, more 
than that, expressly said, in a speech reported by 
himself, that he should not go upon that ground in 
order thathe might obtain all the votes of those who 
only differed on constitutional grounds. All, there- 
fore, that the gentleman urges against me, tells with 
greater force against himself; for all that I have 
omitted, he set out from the first with declaring it to 
be hisintention toomit He has omitted it; he has 
omitted the right of petition; he has omitted the con- 
stitutional ground; and yet he goes against this re- 
solution for no other reason than because of this 
same Omission! The object Mr. Cray had in view 
was to allay excitement, and to avoid creating ene- 
mies to the South, by driving our friends into op- 
position to us, by any sort of violence or unreason- 
able exactions; in a word, not to render them op- 
ponents of the institutions of the South, by forcing 
them to abandon their principles. Mr. C. wished 
to leave them ground to stand upon; he did not 
wish to take it from under their feet, and thus force 
them into an involuntary opposition to the institu- 
tion of slavery, which, it appeared to him, was the 
tendency of the contrary course. 

For this reason Mr. C. was in favor of doing 
nothing which would vivlate the principles of those 
who, though they were willing to support Southern 


* institutions, could not be brought to give up what 


they deemed to be high constitutional rights. There- 
fore, he (Mr. C.) was in favor of receiving peti- 
tions, of referring them, of acting upon them, and 
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thereby quashing them and this agitation forever, 
This was the course of Washington when Dr. 
Franklin presented a petition for the abolition of 
slavery; it was received, it was referred, it was act- 
ed on, and what was the consequence? The con- 
sequence was, that the whole subject slept a dead 
sleep, and was not awakened up until the Missouri 
question brought with it all the agitations of that 
period. Some men by exciting too much often lose 
everything. Mr.°C.hoped that the South might 
be saved from such false friends, who often drive 
by violence their firmest supporters to become their 
opponents, and by intemperate zeal go the way to 
endanger those who but for them would be safe; 
without whose zeal they would lose nothing, but by 
its intemperance and violence often lose all. 


Mr. SEVIER expressed his wish, that as the In- 
dians had slaves, and slavery was therefore one of 
their domestic institutions, a clause might be intro- 
duced to guaranty the perpetuity of slavery among 
the Indian tribes. 

Mr. NILES then offered an amendment to the 


aa which he supported by reasons in its 
avor. 


Mr. ALLEN said he was fully satisfied that the 
object of both Senators who had brought forward 
these resolutions was virtually the same and iden- 
lical. He agreed with them both in the object of 
presenting to the friends of the Union in non-slave- 
holding States acommon ground and foundation 
on which they might stand firm and united in re- 
sisting the dangerous efforts of the spirit of aboli- 
tion. In viewing the original resolution, and com- 
paring it with the substitute now proposed by Mr. 
Cray, he felt himself bound to declare that the ob- 
ject in view appeared to him most ably met by the 
original resolution of the Senator from South Carv- 
lina, (Mr. Catnoun.) This resolution was, in his 
view, a specific, direct, and tangible proposition. 
On the contrary, the substitute of Mr. Cray, though 
indeed substantially the same, appeared to him 
(Mr. A ) to cover too much ground, to be spread 
over too wide a surface, to be, in a word, historical 
and argumentative, rather than a condensed expres- 
sion of aclear and definite proposition. In his 
judgment, therefore, the substitute now offered 
was objectionable; because, from the reasons he 
had given, it was more calculated to give rise to 
cavil, doubt, and controversy, than to answer the 
object which both professedly had in view. On this 
ground, and for no other reason, he should vote in 
favor of the original resolution. The substitute 
was too multifarious and embraced too many dif- 
ferent topics; it involved many different questions, 
leading to a variety of issues. In thus speaking, 
he (Mr. A ) did not wish to be understood as dis- 
senting from the general doctrines contained in the 
substitute of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cray.) He (Mr. A.) concurred in the object, 
while he differed only in the form. It was very 
essentia! for those who come from the free States 
to be placed on such a foundation as to be able to 
defend themselves from attacks at home on this irri- 
tating subject, and to do this, the simplest and least 
involved proposition appeared to him to be pre- 
ferable. Such, in his view, was the original pro- 
position, and, therefore, it should still receive his 
vote. 


Mr. CLAY called for the yeas and nays on his 
amendment, as modified, which were ordered. 

The question was taken on Mr. Cray’s amend- 
ment or substitue, and it was adopted, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Niles, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Robinson, Strange, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
White, and Williams—19. 

NAYS—Messrs Allen, Benton, Black, Cal- 
houn, Grundy, Hubbard, Lumpkin, Lyon, Nich- 
olas, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Walker, Wright, 
and Young—18. 

The question then occurring on the amendment, 
as amended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN ingutred if the question was 
divisible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT replied that, according 
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to Parliamentary rules, the question at its present 
stage was not divisible. ; 

Mr. STRANGE said that, having entered his 
protest against the introduction of these reselu- 
uons, it had been his intention to remain silent 
during the further progress of the discussion, and 
he should not have broken in upon that purpose, 
put for the situation in which he now felt himself 
placed compelling him to treuble the Senate with a 
few remarks. He had already assigned his reasons 
for opposition to the consideration of these resolu- 
tions; but, as their consideration had been decided 
upon, as we had passed the Rubicon, no one was 
more desirous than he that the battle should be 
fought out to the best advantage. ‘The only ad- 
vantage which he supposed any one hoped for from 
the discussion of this subject was, that a strong 
moral impression would thereby be made in our 
favor in the non-slaveholding States. The course 
which things had taken in this debate had convinced 
him that the confidence he had hitherto reposed in 
our Northern friends was not ill founded: they 
had stood by us upon every important vote, with a 
manly firmness and a patriotic devotion to the 
cause of the Union, which satisfied him there was, 
in truth, but little cause for apprehending any de- 
cided action on the part of the Abolitionists. But 
that had not been the ground on which he had op- 
posed the discussion of these resolutions. It was, 
that discussion itself was calculated to do mischief; 
and in that opinion the experience of the last few 
days had fully confirmed him. The present dis- 
cussion had, he believed, done mischief; and the 
most likely method of counteracting that mischief 
was by making, in the result, a strong expression 
of opinion with much unanimity. The apprehen- 
sion that many of our friends would not go with 
us upon the fifth resolution in its original terms, 
had induced him to vote for the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cuay,) as modified by the Senator frem Connec- 
ticut, (Mr. Nives.) For himself, he greatly pre- 
ferred the original resolution, if for no other reason, 
for its condensation of substance and terseness of 
style. The advantage of a resolution so construct- 
ed had been fully and happily expressed by the Se- 
nator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen;) but, fearing they 
could not make so imposing a show upon it as 
upon the substitute, he had voted for it. He had, 
in fact, feared an actual defeat. But the result of 
the vote upon the adoption of the amendment, be- 
ing 19 to 18, had satisfied him that, in point of 
numbers, they could do quite or nearly as well 
upon the original resolution, and, in point of ex- 
pression, much better; and he therefore moved a 
reconsideration of the vote for the adoption of the 
amendment. 

After some remarks fromm Mr. NILES, 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had no doubt that the 
adoption of Mr. Cray’s resolution originated in a 
great measure from a desire to get a very strong 
vote. He thought he saw it at the time; and now 
the result showed that he was not mistaken. But 
Mr. C. now hoped that those Senators who had 
heretofore voted for his resolutions, would continue 
to give them their support in adhering to the fitth 
one, unless they found some objection to the phra- 
seology, which, he repeated, he was willing to 
alter. This resolution was drawn up to meet the 
Vermont resolutions, which went on the ground 
that slavery ought to be abvlished in the District of 
Columbia, because it was immoral and, sinful. 
His resolutions met those of Vermont on these 
grounds; and unless gentlemen intended to meet 
them on other grounds, they must continue to vote 
with him. All he asked of the Senate was to say 
yea or nay. Wiil you meet the Vermont resolu- 
tions? And if you do not, let our institutions be 
constantly open to such attacks, on the grounds 
that they are sinful and immoral. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama would not have troubled 
the Senate with any observations, had it not been 
for the dilemma in which he found himself (along 
with others of his friends) placed. The vote he 
just gave, was given for an object which had en- 
tirely failed. He had hoped, when voting for the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, that 
they should have had almost an unanimous vote, 
and its moral influence; but having had a majority 








of one only, the object sought for had not been ob- 
tained. He himself preferred the original resolu- 
tion; and he was glad that the reconsideration 
ordered on the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, allowed him an opportunity of correcting 
the error into which he had fallen. While up, he 
must say that he saw no right in the Senate of the 
United States to compromise this question. The 
resolution of the Senator from South Carolina was 
couched, to be sure, in strong language, but not 
stronger than the occasion warranted. He, for his 
part, did not object to its phraseology: he thought it 
very suitable to the case it was intended to meet. 
He too wished to see gentlemen march up to the 
question presented by the Vermont resolutions, and 
give their votes, yea or nay, whether the institu- 
tions of any of these States were upen to attack, on 
the ground that they were immoral and sinful. He 
had voted for the resolution of the Senator from 
Kentucky, and hoped, in so doing, to have an 
unanimous vote; but failing in that hope, he was 
glad to see the question presented on the original 
resolution, which he at first preferred; and he in- 
dulged the hope that a strong vote would be given 
on it. 

Mr. PRESTON repeated that he did not expect 
much from any or aii of the resolutions; but he 
thought Mr. Cray’s more practical and strong, and 
regarded it as more proper that the minority should 
come over tothe majority, than the majority go to the 
minority. He trusted they would so come over, 
though he did not see any great difference between 
the two propositions. 

Mr. STRANGE, in reply, said he fully con- 
curred with the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Preston,) that in all compromises the minority 
should yield to the majority; but there would pro- 
bably be some difference between him and the 
Senator in the application of the rule to the present 
case. Which is the minority and which the majo- 
rity on the present question? I (said Mr. S.) hap- 
pen to have the cards in my own hand; and if all 
others adhere to their original vote, on whichever 
side I vote will be the majority. The ques- 
tion, then, returns upon us as an original one: 
which, upon the whole, was preferable—the 
original resolution, or the proposed substitute. 
For the reasons already stated, he was decidedly in 
favor of the original resolution. The effect of the 
adoption of this resolution upon the right of peti- 
tion had been brought into question, as he thought, 
very unnecessarily; but, while he was up, he 
would make a remark or two upon that snbject. 
He had, on a former occasion, expressed the opi- 
nion that the right to petition did not imply neces- 
sarily the obligation to receive, and he would not 
now repeat the reasons then stated for that opinion; 
but there was another view of this subject, hear- 
ing upon petitions from persons non-resident 
in the District of Columbia for the abolition of 
slavery within it, which he would take the 
liberty of presenting. The right to petition is 
correlative to the power of legislation upon the 
rights of the petitioner. Now, Congress is a Legis- 
lature in two senses. Over the whole Union it has 
the power of legislation upon all subjects on which 
that power is given by the Constitution, and within 
the District of Columbia a local legislative authe- 
rity, similar to that exercised by the State Legisla- 
tures within their respective limits. Let it, then, 
be conceded, for the sake of the argument, that the 
right to petition includes the obligation to receive 
and consider; it is a non sequitur that Congress is 
bound to receive and consider a petition from a 
non-resident of the District of Columbia to abolish 
slavery within it. For example, let it be conceded 
that the Legislature of Virginia would be bound to 
receive and consider a petition from a citizen of 
Virginia for the abolition of slavery in the State of 
Virginia—does it follow that the Legisiature of 
Virginia would be bound to receive and consider a 
petition from a citizen of Maryland upon the same 
subject? Surely not. With no more propriety, 
then, can a citizen of one of the States call upon 
Congress to receive and consider a petition upon a 
subject on which, if Congress acts at all, she must 
act by virtue of her power to exercise her functions 
as a local Legislature; for no one pretends that 
were it not for her power to exercise local legisla- 
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tion over this District, Congress could, in the 
widest stretch of her constitutional powers, abolish 
slavery within it. It follows, therefore, that the 
sacred right of petition, allowing it its widest scope, 
can never be involved in the proposal to abolish 
slavery in the Distriet of Columbia unti] some ioha- 
bitant of the District becomes a petitioner. With 
these remarks, I shall conclude by expressing a 
hope that the vote adopting the amendment for the 
original resolution will be reversed. 

The question on Mr. Srrance’s motion to re- 
consider the vote on adopting Mr. Cray's substi- 
tute being taken, it was carried. So Mr. Cray's 
resolution then came up as an original question, 

Mr. HUBBARD deemed it irrelevant to act with 
reference to the Vermont resolutions, when they 
were not before the Senate. He made objections 
to the propositions both of Mr. Cray and Mr. Cat- 
HOUN, and expressed his design, if Mr. Cray's 
should fail, then to offer a substitute of his own for 
that of Mr. Catnoun. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he understood the Sena- 
tur did not contest the principle of the resolu- 
uons, 

Mr. HUBBARD. Not at all. 

Mr. CALHOUN had supposed the phraseology 
acceptable, but he was ready to modify. 

Mr. KING suggested that the Senator from 
New Hampshire could modify or alter either the 
resolution of Mr. Cray or of Mr. Catnoun: he 
hoped he would do so to one or the other, and then 
give it his vote. 


Mr. HUBBARD said he objected to the latte: 
part of Mr. Cray’s amendment, though the first 
met his approbation; and, if disconnected, he would 
have voted for it. 
the Senate, a proposition to strike ont and insert 
could not be amended. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said that he did not intend to 
make any remarks upon the present occasion, fur- 
ther than to state, that the first part of the amend- 
ment which had been proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky, as modified by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, (Mr. Nives,) in regard to slavery in the 
District of Columbia, met his decided approbation. 
It placed the question upon its true principles— 
principles which he felt confident would be sustain- 
ed by a great majority of the people of that State 
which he had, in part, the honor to represent We 
will not abolish slavery in this District, because it 
was originally a slaveholding territory, and the sur- 
rounding States by which it was ceded are still 
slaveholding States; and because it wouid establish 
in the midst of them a place of refuge for their fu- 
gitive slaves; it would be destructive of the rights 
and security of their citizens, and would erect a 
citadel from whence to scatter the seeds of servile 
insurrection throughout their borders. Now he 
wished a distinct vote to be taken upon that pur- 
tion of the amendment which related exclusively 
to the District of Columbia, and he supposed this 
could only be obtained by striking out all that por- 
tion of the amendment which related to Florida and 
the Indian country. In making this motion, he 
desired to be distinctly understood. He did not 
wish to prevent a direct vote on this second portion 
of the resolution. It could be offered afterwards as 
a substantive resolution. All he desired was to 
detach that portion of the amendment which re- 
lated to this District from what followed; and thus 
obtain the strongest possibile ‘vote in its favor. Mr. 
B concluded by moving to strike out the second 
part of the resolution. 


Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays on 
the question. He was perfectly satisfied with the 
resolution of the Senator from. Kentucky, and re- 
greited that the Senator from South Carolina had 
not consented to receive it. As for the second 
part of the resolution of the Senator from Ken- 
tncky, which was proposed to be stricken out, he 
was in favor of it, and should therefore vote against 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Bv- 
CHANAN’s motion, and it was carried—ayes 24, 
noes 13. 


Mr. KING of Alabama to prevent any difficulty 
upon this subject, asked the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania if he would agree, in case his motion should 


But, according to the rules of 
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prevail, to offer the second part of the resolution as 
a distinct resolution. To which 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied certainly. He could 
have no objection to place it in the same situation 
in which he had found it; without, however, there- 
by pledging himself to support all the principles 
which it contained. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he could not concur in 
this resolution. I do not know (said he) any mat- 
ter of fact, or any ground of argument, on which 
this affirmation of plighted faith can be sustained. 
I see nothing by which Congress has tied up its 
nands, either directly or indirectly, so as to put its 
clear constitutional power beyond the exercise of 
its own discretion. I have carefully examined the 
acts of cession by the States, the act of Congress, 
the proceedings and history of the times, and I find 
nothing to tead me to doubt that it was the inten- 
tion of all parties to leave this, like other subjects 
belonging to the legislation for the ceded territory, 


entirely to the discretion and wisdom of Congress. | 


The words of the Constitution are clear and plain. 
None could be clearer or plainer. Congress, by 


that instroment, has power to exercise exclusive | 


jurisdiction over the ceded territory, in all cases 
whatsoever The acts of cession contain no limi- 
lation, condition, or qualification whatever, except 
that, out of abundant caution, there is inserted a 
proviso that nothing in the acts contained should 
be construed to vest in the United States any right 


of property in the soil so as to affect the rights of | 


individuals therein, otherwise than as such indivi- 
duals might themselves transfer their rightof soil to 
the United States. The acts of cession declare that 
the tract of country “is for ever ceded and relin- 
quished to Congress and to the Government of the 
United States, in full and absolute right and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons re® 


siding or to reside therein, pursuant to the tenor | 


and effect of the 8th section of the Ist article of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Now, that section to which reference is thus ex- 
pressly made in these deeds of cession, declares 
that Congress shall have power “ to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
District, not exceeding ten miles square, as may, by 
cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of Government of the 
United States.” 

Nothing, therefore, as it seems to me, can be 
clearer than that the States making the cession ex- 
pected Congress to exercise over the District pre- 
cisely that power, and neither more nor less, which 
the Constitution had conferred upon it. I do not 
know how the provision, or the intention, either of 
the Constitution in granting the power, or of the 
States in making the cession, could be expressed in 
a mauner more absolutely free from all doubt or 
ambiguity. 

I see, therefore, nothing in the act of cession, 
and nothing in the Constitution, and nothing in the 
history of this transaction, and nothing in any other 
transaction, implying any limitation upon the au- 
thority of Congress. 

If the assertion contained in this resolution be 
true, a very strange result, as it seems to me, must 
follow. The resolution affirms that the faith of 
Congress is pledged indefinitely. It makes no li- 
mitation of time or circumstance. If this be so, 
then it is an obligation that binds for ever, as much 
as if it were one of the prohibitions of the Consti- 
tution itself. And at all times hereafter, even when 
in the course of their history, availing themselves 
of events, or changing their views of policy, the 
States themselves should make provisions for the 
emancipation of their slaves, in this District, ne- 
vertheless, the existing state of things could not be 
changed. lt does really seem to me, that if this 
resolution, in its terms, be trae, though slavery in 
every other part of the world should be abolished, 
yet in the metropolis of this great Republic it is es- 
tablished in perpetuity. This appears to me the 
result of the doctrine of plighted faith, as stated in 
the resolution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in his opinion, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Weuster) hai} 
not placed the question upon its true grounds, He 
had entirely mistaken the meaning of the resolu- 
tion, if he (Mr. B.) understood it correctly. He 
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would ask, did any human being suppose that the 
States of Virginia and Maryland would have 
ever thought of ceding this District to the United 
States, if they had imagined that Congress would 
convert those ten miles square, in the very heart of 
their territory, into an asylum for their fugitive 
slaves, and a spot froin whence the peace and safe- 
ty of both were to be constantly endangered? They 
never would have made the cession, had any such 
idea existed. It is true thatno express faith was 
pledged in the cession, because no such apprehen- 
sion was then entertained. If there had been, 
does any man doubt but that they would have in- 
sisited upon an express stipulation against such an 
alarming danger? If (said Mr. B.) I freely grant 
to you a valuable possession, could you, as an 
honorable and honest man, think you hada right 
to wrest this grant from its original purpose, and 
convert it into an instrument of my destruction? 
If you know that the gift never would have been 
made by me, had I supposed you were capable of 
using it in such a manner, you are under the 
strongest moral obligation not to pervert it to such 
a purpose. It is true you may have the constitu- 
tional power to abolish slavery in this District; but 
would it not be a violation of implied faith, under 
all the circumstances, to exercise this power? I 
think it would, I feel that it would, and therefore 
shall vote that it would. 

Again, said Mr. B. no inference can be drawn 
from the language of the resolution, that its friends 
intend that slavery shall exist in the District, after 
it has been abolished in the surrounding States. In 
thus supposing, the Senator has misapprehended 
the terms of the resolution. Abolish slavery in 
Virginia and Maryland, (said Mr. B.) and it will 
no longer, itcan no longer, exist in this District. 
The people of these States had been making rapid 
strides towards the accompliskment of this object, 
until they were arrested in their career by the abo- 
lition excitement, and the proceedings of the abo- 
lition societies. This resolution presented the very 
point of the question on which he was willing to 
stand or to fall. It contemplated the existence of 
slavery here, so long as it should continue to exist 
in the surrounding States; but not a day longer. It 
contained the very principle for which he had al- 
ways contended, that slavery here andslavery there 
must share the same fate. He thus understood the 
resolution, and with this understanding he had 
given if his support. 

Mr. WEBSTER. The words of the resolution 
will speak for themselves. They require no com- 
ment. They expressan unlimited plighted faith. 
The honorable member will so see, if he will look 
at those words. The gentleman asks whether 
those who made the cession cuuld have expected 
that Congress would ever have exercised such a 
power? To this, I answer that I see no reason to 
doubt that the parties to the cession were as wil- 
ling to leave this as to leave other powers to the 
discretion of Congress. I see not the slightest evi- 
dence of any especial fear, or any especial care, or 
concern, on the part of the ceding States, in regard 
to this particular part of the jurisdiction ceded to 
Congress. And,I think, I can ask on the other 
side, a very important question for the considera 
tion of the gentleman himself, and for that of the 
Senate and the country; and that is, would Con- 
gress have accepted the cession with any such re- 
straint upon its constitutional power, either express 
or understood to be implied? I think not. Looking 
back to the state of things then existing, and espe- 
cially to what Congress had done so recently be- 
fore, when it accepted the cession of the Northwest- 
tern Territory, I entertain no doubt whatever that 
Congress would have refused the cession if offered 
with any condition or understanding that its con- 
stitutional authority to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion over the District in all cases whatsoever should 
be abridged. 

The Senate will observe that I am speaking 
solely to the point of plighted faith. Upon other 
parts of the resolution, and upon many other things 
connected with it, I have said nothing. I only re- 
sist (he imposition, at this time, of new obliga- 
tions, or a new prohibition, not to be found, as I 
think, either in the Constitution or any act of Go- 
vernment, I have said nothing on the expediency 


of abolition, immediate or gradual, or the reasons 
which ought to weigh with Congress should that 
question be proposed. I can well conceive, | 
think, what would be a natural and fair mode of 
reasoning on such an occasion. 

When it is said, for instance, by way of argu- 
ment, that Congress, although it have the power, 
ought not to take a lead in the business of Aboli- 
tion, considering that the interest which the United 
States have in the whole subject is vastly less than 
that which the States have in it, I can understand 
the propriety and force of the observation. [ is, 
as far as it goes,a pertinent and appropriate ar- 
gument, and [ shall always be ready to give it the 
full weight belonging to it. When it is argued 
that, ina case so vital to the States, the States 
themselves should be allowed to maintain their 
own policy, and that the Government of the United 
States ought not to do any thing which shall, direct- 
ly or indirectly, shake or disturb that policy, this is 
a line of policy which I can understand; for I have 
always not only admitted, but insisted, that slave- 
ry, within the States, is a subject belonging abso- 
lutely and exclusively to the States themselves. 

But the present is not an attempt to exhibit any 
such course of reasoning as this. The attempt is 
to set up a pledge of the public faith to do the same 
office, as a constitutional prohibition, in terms, 
would do; that is, to set up a direct bar, preclud- 
ing all exercise of the discretion of Congress over 
the subject. It has been often said, in this debate, 
and I believe it is true, that a decided majority of 
the Senate do believe that Congress has a clear 
constitutional power over slavery in this District. 
But while this constitutional right is admitted, it is 
at the same moment attempted to be effectually 
counteracted, overthrown, and done away with by 
the affirmation of plighted faith, as asserted in the 
resolution before us. 

Now, I have already said I know nething to sup- 
port this affirmation Neither in the acts of cession, 
nor in the act of Congress accepting the District, 
nor in any other document, history, publication, or 
transaction, do I know a single fact or suggestion, 
supporting this proposition, or tending to support 
it. Nor has any gentleman,so far as I know, peint- 
ed out, or attempted to point out, any such fact, 
document, transaction, or other evidence. All is 
left to the general and repeated statement, that 
such a condition must have been intended by the 
States. Of all this I see no proof whatever. I see 
no evidence of any desire on the part of the States 
thus to limit the power of Congress, or thus to re- 
quire a pledge against its exercise. And, indeed, 
if this were made out, the intention of Congress, as 


» well as that of the States, must be inquired into. 


Nothing short of a clear and manifest intention of 
both parties, proved by proper evidence, can 
amount to plighted faith. The expectation, or in- 
tent, of one party, if excited, fonnded on something 
not provided for nor hinted at in the transaction it- 
self, cannot plight the faith of the other party. 

In short, I am altogether unable to see any 
ground for supposing that either party to the ces- 
sion had any mental reservation, any unexpressed 
expectation, or relied on any implied, but unmen- 
tioned and unsuggested pledge, whatever. By the 
Constitution, ifa district should be ceded to it for 
the seat of Government, Congress was to have a 
right, in express terms, to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cases whatsoever. The cession was 
made and accepted, in pursuance of this power. 
Both parties knew well what they were doing. 
Both parties knew that by the cession the States 
surrendered all jurisdiction, and Congress acquired 
all jurisdiction; and this is the whole transaction. 

As to any provision in the acts of cession stipu- 
lating for the security of property, there is none, 
except only what I have already observed—this 
condition, that no right of individuals in the soil 
should be construed to be transferred, but only the 
jurisdiction. But no doubt all rights of property 
ought te be duly respected by Congress, and all 
other legislatures. 

And since the subject of compensation to the 
owners of emancipated slaves has been referred to, 
I take occasion to say, that Congress, if it should 
think that a wise, just, and politic legislation for 
this District required them to make compensation 
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for slaves emancipated here, they have the same 
constitutional authority to make such compensation 
as to make grants for roads and bridges, alms- 
houses, penitentiaries, and other similar objects in 
the District. A general and absolute power of le- 

islation carries with it all the necessary and just 
incidents belonging to such legislation. 

Mr, CLAY said he entirely concurred with Mr. 
BucuaNnan, and he must express his astonishment 
that Mr. Wessrer did not view the matter in the 
same light. He believed with Mr. B. that if those 
States could have imagined that while slavery ex- 
isted with them it would be ended here, they never 
would have made the cession. Mr, C. would put 
jtin another shape. Suppose Pennsylvania had 
ceded a portion of her soil as a site for the Govern- 
ment, then he would ask, if, when Pennsylvania 
was a non-slaveholding State, it would not be 
deemed a breach of faith to introduce slavery into 
the midst of her soil? So in this District it would 
bea breach of faith to abolish, while the ceding 
States retained that institution. Besides, when the 
cession was made, there was an express reserva- 
tion of the right of property, and therefore this 
kind of property, being included, was, as a matter 
of public faith, to be preserved. When the state 
of things alluded to under whic the cession was 
made shall‘cease, then the force of the faith im- 
plied will also cease. 

The argument that this power might be abused, 
is not available to limit and nullify the power. 

Mr. WEBSTER. The honorable member from 
Kentucky asks the Senate to suppose the opposite 
case: to suppose that the seat of Government had 
been fixed in a free State, Pennsylvania for exam- 
ple; and that Congress had attempted to establish 
slavery in a district over which, as here, it had thus 
exclusive legislation. He asks whether, in that 
case, Congress could establish slavery in such a 
place?’ This mode of changing the question does 
not, I think, vary this argument; and I answer at 
once, that however improbable or improper such an 
act might be, yet if the power were universal, abso- 
lute, and without restriction, it might unquestiona- 
bly be so exercised.. No limitation being express- 
ed or intimated in the grant itself, orany other pro- 
ceeding of the parties, none could be implied. 

And in the other cases, of forts, arsenals, &c. if 
Congress has exclusive and absolute legislative 
power, it must, of course, have the power, if it could 
be supposed to be guilty of such a folly, whether 
proposed to be exercised in a district within a free 
State, to establish s!avery, or in a district ina slave 
State to abolish or regulate it; yet, if it be a district 
over which Congress has, as it has in this District, 
unlimited power of legislation, it seems to me that 
whatever would stay the exercise of this power, in 
either case, must be drawn from discretion, from 
reasons of justice and true policy, from those high 
conisderations which ought to influence Congress 
in questions of such extreme delicacy and impor- 
tance; and to all these considerations I am willing, 
and always shall be willing, I trust, to give full 
weight. But I cannot, in conscience, say that the 
power, so clearly conferred on Congress by the Con- 
stitution, as a power to be exercised, like others, 
in its own discretion, is immediately taken away 
again by an implied faith that it shall not be exer- 
cised at all. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he should suceeed in 
one object he had in view when he introduced these 
resolutions—to ascertain the sense of the Senate on 
the subjeet of abolition, and how far it-was dispos- 
ed to take ground against it. They embraced two 
leading propositions that he had hoped to carry out 
—that neither a State, nor its citizens, had a right 
to interfere with the peculiar institutions of the 
other States; and that thisGovernment, as a com- 
mon agent of the States, has no right, in any of its 
acts, either in this District or elsewhere, to discri- 
minate between the domestic institutions of the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, by fa- 
voring one, and opposing the other, on any ground 
whatever. Whatever may be the private feelings 
of those vested with public authority, they are 
bound, in their official character, to regard all as 
equally under the protection of the Constitution, 
and equally unexceptionable. To act on the oppo- 
Site principle, of suppressing one, and advancing 
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the other, rust necessarily end in the most deadly 
and fatal conflict between the parts of this Union. 

These were the elevated and strong grounds as- 
sumed in the reselutions, and he regretted that they 
should have been departed from in this resolution 
asamended. ‘Thus regarded, he should vote for it 
with much reluctance. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Nives) had 
removed many of the objections he had to that of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky, to which it 
would have been impossible for him to give his 
assent; and, even as it stood, he should vote for it 
only on che ground of preserving harmony and 
union among those whom he believed to be oppos- 
ed to the Abolitionists, as far as he could without 
an entire sacrifice of principles. 

Mr. CUTHBERT said it seemed that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts found it difficult to under- 
stand the question. The question, to be correctly 
understood, depended much on the sound sense or 
moral sense of the individual. Now it might be 
well imagined that an individual might be without 
that moral sense, and therefore the question was 
uninteiligible to him. 

The question was then again taken on the first 
branch of Mr. Cray’s substitute, and carried as 
ayes 36, noes 9. 

Mr. SEVIER now called upon Mr. Bucuanan 
to move the remainder of the resolution relating to 
the guaranty of slavery in the Territories and 
among the Indian nations. 

Mr. BUCHANAN pledged himself to do so on 
the morrow ; and then, 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, 

The Senate adjourned. 





REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, 
Or InpIana, 


In Senate, Tnourspay, Jan. 25, 1838. 


When the bill granting the right of pre-emption 
to actual settlers on public lands was under con- 
sideration in the Senate on Thursday, the 25th in- 
stant-- 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, moved to amend the 
bill so as to exclude from its operation all lands 
where the Indian treaty by which they were ceded 
had not been ratified six months prior to the first 
day of December last. In moving thisamendment, 
Mr. S. said, the peculiar position which he found 
himself occupying seemed to require that he should 
fully explain the object of the amendment, and the 
facts connecied with its operation, should it be 
adopted. ‘The Senate had already noticed that 
himself and coileague differed widely in their views 
of the propriety of this amendment, and he was 
compelled candidly to admit that it would have 
afforded him great pleasure had it so happened that 
himself and colleague could have concurred in their 
views, and acted in concert on this question. He 
had the consolation, however, to believe that the 
difference between them was one of principle, and 
that each was entitled to the same credit for honesty 
of purpose; each supposed he was faithfully dis- 
charging his duty. He was aware that his col- 
league had been long a member of this body, and 
that he had been for years intimately acquainted 
with the object and policy of the pre-emption laws; 
and he (Mr. 8.) willingly admitted, that could his 
mind have been influenced to believe that the 
amendment was not called for by sound policy, the 
opinion of his colleague would have had great 
weight with him. 

Mr. S. said he wished to place this question in 
its true light before the Senate and the country, 
that he might be judged of by the merits of the pro- 
position, and the reasons he offered in support of 
it. That the Senate might understand the question, 
he would state the facts upon which it rested. The 
amendment, if adopted, will exclude from the ope- 
ration of the law, amongst other lands, the lands 
ceded to the Government by the Miami treaty, 
which was ratified by the Senate at its extra session 
in September last, subject to the approval of the 
Preside nt, and the sanction of some Indians who 
had not signed the amendment to the treaty. The 
sanction of these Indians,and the approval of the 
President had been obtained in October, as he un- 
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derstood, though he had not seen the treaty. These 
lands comprise about 215,000 acres, lying in the 
very heart of the State of Indiana, on the Wabash 
river, and on the line of the Wabash and Erie ca- 
nal. They were Indian reserves, surrounded by 4 
dense population, and a highly improved country, 
and it may fearlessly be asserted that the State does 
not contain a betier body of land. These lands he 
wished to exclude from the operation of the bill. 
He was well apprized that it was an invidious task 
lo Oppose pre-emption rights when there was even 
a shadow ofclaim. He presumed that some at 
least of those whom his amendment would exclude 
were his personal and political friends, and that 
they might take it as very unkind in him to move 
this matter to their prejudice. He had little doubt 
but that his colleague was correct in characterizing 
some of them as poor men, and he had towards 
them no other feelings than those of personal kind- 
ness. He could well appreciate the feelings and 
motives that actuated his colleague to contend for 
them, and insist that they should be included in the 
operations of the bill; for himself, however, he had 
but one course to pursue: his duty to his State and 
the Government was paramount. He could not be 
controlled in the discharge of that duty by conside- 
rations of poverty or riches; whether the applicants 
for the services he owed all, were rich or poor, could 
make no difference. He could recognise no such 
distinctions in the discharge of his public duties; 
he would mete out even-handed justice to all; he 
would show partiality to none; he went for the 
whole. 

Me (Mr. S.) would ask the indulgence of the 
Senate while he attempted to state the merits of the 
claim of the persons on these lands to a pre-emp- 
tion, and the reasons that had brought his mind to 
the conclusion that these lands ought not to be in- 
cluded in the pre-emption bill at this time. It will 
be seen by the public documents that, some years 
ago, a grant of lands was made to the State of In- 
diana by the Government of alternate sections five 
miles wide on each side of a canal from Lake Erie, 
to unite the waters of the lake with the waters of 
the Mississippi, on the Wabash, by uninterrapted 
navigation. He only spoke from memory of the 
terms of the grant. This canal was originally lo- 
cated as fardown the Wabash as Lafayette, and 
there stopped for the time being; the lands were 
located to that point, agreeably to the act of Con- 
gress, but it was subsequently ascertained by the 
authorities of the State in charge of that matter, 
that, in order to secure the uninterrupted and un- 
obstructed navigation of the Wabash, i; was ab- 
solutely necessary to extend the line of the work 
down the Wabash to Terre Haute; this has been 
done, and the State now claims the lands under 
the original act; the claim has been presented to 
the proper Department by the board of internal 
improvement of the State, accompanied with a 
most conclusive and able argument in favor of the 
claim. The State has no doubt whatever on the 
question; she believes herself justly and legally 
entitled to the land, and she cannot doubt but 
that such must be the decision of the Department. 
A similar question has been decided by the late 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in 
favor of Ohio. The decision of this important 
matter to the State is expectedly daily. Should 
the State not be mistaken in this matter, as 
the lands on the line of the extension of this 
work have been sold by the Government, the 
S:ate will be entitled to select other lands in leu of 
them, and he (Mr. S.) wished to keep the lands 
covered by the amendment excluded from the ope- 
rations of the bill, that they may be subjected to the 
claim of the State, of the whole State; that they 
may be applied to that work, and to the relief of 
the people from the additional burden of its con- 
struction. Bat if in all this the State should fail, 
it would be recollected by the Senate that he (Mr. 
S.) had a few days since introduced a resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, instructing that committee to inquire 
into the expediency of granting a pre-emption to 
these lands to the State of Indiana to aid her in 
her works of internal improvement. His colleague 
had also introduced and referred to the same com- 
mittee petitions from these settlers, praying for pre- 
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emptions. ‘These questions were now pending be- 
fore the committee undecided, and he was unwilling 
to prejudice the decision of these questions by any 
action on this bill. He hoped, when the question 
came to be fully considered, should the State not 
be entitled to these lands under tye czenal law, (the 
jaw granting lands to the canal, to which he had 
adverted,) that the benefit of these lands will be 
suffered, on moderate terms, under a pre-emption, 
to go to the State to aid her in her works of internal 
improvement. The General Government, it is 
very true, will not realize more than the minimum 
price of $1 25 per acre for these lands should she 
sell them in the ordinary wa¥, while the State 
might realize double or treble that sum, upon terms 
to aid her mn the payment of ber canal debt. Thus, 
while the General Government would lose nothing, 
the State of Indiana would receive from $500,000 
to $1,000,000, a clear benefit from the pre-emption, 
to assist her in paying her internal improvement 
debt, the benefit of which would inure alike to all 
the citizens of the State, those who ¢laim these pre- 
emptions as well as others. 

He (Mr. S.) would next inquire whether, under 
the circumstances of this case, the persons who are 
upon these lands have any special claim to the 
favor of the Government, or rather whether they 
have even the claims of ordinary pre-emptors. He 
had already said that these lands lie in the heart of 
the State, on the line of one of her principal public 
works; that they are of the most valuable lands 
in the States; that they are not frontier lands, but 
are surrounded by a dense population and a highly 
improved country; that they were Indian reserva- 
trons of lands, reserved in the original sales by the 
Miamies; that the treaty was ratified by the Senate 
in September last, and was only approved in Octo- 
ber. It remained for him to state, further, that, 
after the treaty was approved, he had received a 
letter from a gentleman at Peru, nearly adjoining 
some of these lands, inquiring whether it was pro- 
ble that pre-emptions would be granted to settlers 
on them; that he had answered the letter, informing 
the writer that he (Mr. S.) was clearly of opinion 
that the people ought not to locate on these lands 
with the expectation of obtaining pre-emptions. 
He felt fully justified, at the time, in giving his 
opinion as he did. But, if he had misled any by 
that opinion, so as to induce them to forego advan- 
tages of location, which the Government shall 
sanction by this bill, he regretted it, as all ought to 
have had an equal chance to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the location. He thought then, and 
he still thinks, his opinion was founded in correct 
policy. H-» had, however, understood that almost 
the whole of the best of these lands had been lo- 
cated as soon as the settlers could remove from 
their homes in their vicinity, and select the choice 
tracts. This bill will secure them in these lo- 
cations by preemptions. Does the claim come 
sustained by the reasons that may be urged in favor 
of our pre-emption system? The arguments in 
favor of that system were—that the pre-emptors 
were pioneers; that they improved the public lands 
in advance of the settlements; that they guarded the 
frontiers, and risked their lives to defend the settle- 
ments against savage aggressions; that they caused 
the surrounding public lands to become valua- 
ble. -None of these reasons operate in favor of 
the settlers whom he wished to exclude frem the 
operation of the bill. They are not pioneers; they 
are not frontier settlers, risking their lives in the 
defence of the settlements; they are not adding to 
the value of the surrounding public lands, for there 
are but few !ands there unsold. They did not take 
possession of those lands innocently and ignorantly, 
believing in the implied faith of the Government 
that they should have a pre-emption to them; but, 
on the contrary, they were advised, as he fully be- 
lieved, that a pre-emption need not be expected. 
‘They must have known that the State claimed ad- 
ditional lands to construct the extension of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, and that these lands 
would be a most desirable selection. Under all 
these circumstances, he had in vain looked for even 
a plausible pretext for this claim on the part of 
these settlers. His colleague thought otherwise: 
the generosity of his nature, and the warm feel- 
ings of his heart for his neighbors, seem to have 





satisfied his judgment that they ought to be includ- 
ed; that the rights and interests of the State and the Go- 
vernment ought tobe held subordinate totheclaims 
of these settlers. He (Mr. 8S.) could not bring his 
mind to that conclusion. He was opposed to con- 
cluding the interests of the State until she could 
be heard in this matter. The claims of the set- 
tlers in the mean time will be only postponed, to 
be decided whenever the Whole matter can be fair- 
ly examined; and should the State not be able to 
substantiate her claim, and should Congress not 
feel disposed to grant her the pre-emption right to 
these lands, the claim of the cultivators will not be 
at all weakened by the length of time they have 
occupied, or the extent of their improvements, and 
a subsequent pre-emption law will give them all 
the benefits they anticipate from this bill. He 
(Mr. S.) had made up his mind to vote for the 
bill, notwithstanding at this day he doubted the po- 
licy of these pre-emption laws to selected spots of 
the public lands; he had felt himself, however, 
bound by what he believed to be the understand- 
ing of these frontier settlers in the implied faith of 
the Government, growing out of previous laws on 
the subject; and he should vote for this bill under 
that view of the subject, if the amendment was 
adopted; otherwise, however reluctantly he might 
feel compelled to vote against the bill, his duty to 
his State and her interests would induce him todo so. 
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REMARKS OF MR. GLASCOCK, 


Or GreorGia. 

In the House of Representatives, January 24, 1838— 
On the bill making a partial appropriation for 
the suppresvion of Indian hostilities for the year 
1338. 

Mr. GLASCOCK rose and said— 

Mr. Cuairman: The great latitude which this debate 
has taken, the wide range of discussion in which 
gentlemen have indulged, prompt me not only in 
justice to myself, but to that section of country 
which I in part represent, to address the commit- 
tee, and ask to be heard in reply. No one can 
regret more than myself that so many questions 
wholly unconnected with the one at issue, should 
have been presented to us; but as they are so pre- 
sented, for one, lam not disposed to evade them, 
and shall proceed to meet and to discuss them with 
that calmness and deliberation which their im- 
portanze requires. 

This debate opened, as usual, with strong ob- 
jections to the appropriations sought to be obtain- 
ed by the bill, by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wise,) who, in unqualified and unmeasured 
terms, has made charges most serious in their 
character against the Government, as to its policy 
towards the Indians generally. The object of these 
charges, is to fix upon the Government the odium 
of all the disasters and fatal consequences grow- 
ing out of the Florida war, even to the extent of 
charging upon it cruelty, inhumanity, perfidy, 
and oppression, with a violation of our treaties 
themselves, 

Sir, need I tell the gentleman that these are 
charges which can never be established; but, on 
the contrary, a reference to the treaties, and to the 
course and policy pursued by the Government un- 
der them, furnish abundant evidence wholly to dis- 
prove such charges. If the gentleman had ex- 
amined the treaties with the Florida Indians, and 
given the subject that attention which he generally 
gives to others, I am satisfied he would himself 
have come to the conclusion that many of his re- 
marks were uncalled for, and unwarranted by the 
facts connected with, and growing out of, these 
treaties. 

It is far from my wish, on the present occasion, 
to dwell at large upon these treaties; but, sir, a 
brief reference to them is made important, and 
rendered necessary, in justice to the Government 
and to the gentlemen who made them, if not to the 
whele country, from the general allegation that 
they were obtained through fraud and injustice. 

The first treaty to which I beg leave to call 
the attention of the committee, is the treaty made 

‘at Camp Moultrie in the year 1823. By this 
weaty it will be seen that these Ingjans had the 


right to purchase and obtain 5,000,000 acres of 
land in the peninsula of Florida, and under it their 
boundaries were fixed and established. Let it also 
be borne in mind that this treaty was entered into 
with them even after they had been defeated, con- 
quered and subdued by General Jackson, in his 
Seminole campaign of 1818—a campaign remark- 
able for the events which occurred, and which 
forms an important era in the history of this Go- 
vernment. 

Some years after this, these Indians, from their 
indolence and other causes, were reduced to almost 
starvation. Appropriations were promptly made 
for their support and maintenance. Yes, sir, and 
from what I have heard and seen, I truly fear, with 
more willingness and unanimity than appropria- 
tions will be made to reimburse our own citizens for 
losses sustained by the conflagration of their dwe|- 
lings, and the destruction of their property by these 
very Indians, for whom so much sympathy has 
been enlisted, and who are said to be so cruelly op- 
pressed and persecuted by our people. Under this 
treaty, and after these appropriations, they re- 
mained fora while tranqnil and composed; but 
as the white population of the Territory rapidly 
increased, many of their chiefs and warriors be- 
came discontented, and of their own free will 
evinced and made known their disposition to treat 
for a country west of the Mississippi, which ulti- 
mately led to the treaty at Payne’s Landing in 
May, 1832. Under one of the provisions of that 
treaty, a condition precedent is inserted, by which 
some of their confidential chiefs, accompanied by 
their own agent, Major Fagan, and their interpre- 
ter, Abraham, were to be permitted to visit the coun- 
try allotted them, at the expense of the United 
States; and if they should be pleased with it, and 
could make satisfactory arrangements With the 
Creeks, the treaty was then to be ratified and car- 
ried into effect. Here the committee will at once 
see, and it must carry conviction home to the minds 
of all, that it was not consummated and completed 
for the action of the Senate until thiscondition pre- 
cedent should have been performed. So soon, 
however, as these confidential chiefs visited the 
country, which they did early in 1833, and reported 
most favorably, the treaty of Fort Gibson was en- 
tered into on the 28th March, 1833, fully confirm- 
atory of the treaty at Payne’s Landing, and which 
was solemnly ratified by the Senate on the i2th day 
of April, 1834; and, if I am informed correctly, 
with little or no opposition. 

The cause of the delay, therefore, between the 
date of the treaties and their ratification, can bat 
prove satisfactory, and thus takes from the gentle- 
men the ground assumed by them, that the delay in 
the ratification vitiated and rendered them void. 
Independent, however, of these treaties, thus rati- 
fied and becoming the paramount law of the land, 
as late as April, 1835, by an agreement entered 
into by the commanding general (Clinch) with six- 
teen of their chiefs and sub-chiefs, the treaties were 
fully recognised and acknowledged in all their pro- 
visions and stipulations, and the time for, the re- 
moval of the Indians extended. 

This, sir, is but a short though faithful sketch of 
the principal! provisions of the treaties, and is pre- 
sented to the committee with the view of enabuiing 
them to form a proper estimate how far they have 
been obtained through fraud and treachery, and 
how far they have been, as is alleged, shamefully 
violated by any act of the Government. Sir, if 
the members of this committee would but take the 
trouble to examine for themselves the several trea- 
ties with these Indians, and the whole history of 
the proceedings connected with them, I hazard no- 
thing in saying, that I believe the most violent par- 
tisan would come to the irresistible conclusion, that 
no tribe or nation of Indians has ever been treated 
with more liberality, lenity, or humanity, than those 
located within the Territory of Florida, notwith- 
standing they have caused so much effusion of 
blood, and the exhaustion of so much of our trea- 
sure. Still, with all these facts before us; with a 
perfect knowledge that the Indians themselves com- 
menced the war upon us, by the attack and massa- 
cre of the gallant Dade and his whole command ; 
with the simultaneous attack, and the base 
and cowardly murder of General Thompson, a 
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brave, high-minded, and honorable citizen of my 
owa State, and for years a highly respected mem- 
ber of this body, esteemed and beloved by ail who 
knew him; still I repeat, with all these facts before 
us, and with the knowledge that the commence- 
ment of hostilities by the Indians violated their 
treaties with us under the laws of nations, and lost 
them all claims to our protection, we find them 
ably represented and defended on this floor: we 
hear extolled as a hero, the assassin Oceola, by 
whose ruthless and treacherous hand fell the la- 
mented Thompson, a victim to the fatal instrument 
of death, which, from his confidence in him, he 
had previously presented to him. This, too, after 
ihe murderer had signed the treaty, and brought in 
many of his people for removal. Yes, sir, this 
Oceola is here held up to public admiration, as a 
warrior worthy of imitation and applause; whilst 
many of our own gallant officers are handed over 
to public indignation and scorn, as violating the 
sacred flag of truce, and proving perfidious and 
treacherous in having made Oceola prisoner and 
sent him to Fort Moultrie. 

3ut, sir, I tell the gentlemen this will not aa- 
swer their purpose. I tell them that when his 
treacherous murders and massacres are made 
known to the American people, the stain which 
they attach to his character can never be removed 
either ly his eulogists here or his biographers 
hereafter. Let it not be understood that I doubt 
the bravery of that treacherous chief. It is proba- 
ble that he is desperately brave, and sc are many 
murderers and assassins, many of whom have 
made a sacrifice of their lives by acts of daring and 
desperation in resisting the civil authorities, rather 
than yield and submit to the penalties which 
the violated laws of the land affix to their 
crimes. So, sir, with your Oceola; for who 
that hears me can doubt that both by the laws 
of God and man, his life was justly for- 
feited, and that he himself expected its forfeit- 
ure if ever captured by our army I have never 
doubted. To the clemency of General Jesup is 
he chietly indebted that such a fate was not award- 
ed him—a fate which would inevitably have befal- 
len him, had he been turned over to the proper au- 
thorities of Florida. I can but here remark, what I 
honestly believe, that the great clemency and hu- 
manity which have been extended to these Indians 
by our Government and our officers, on several 
occasions, proved injurious to a portion of our own 
citizens. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) has 
boldly declared that he would prefer their ham- 
mocks being restored to them, rather than make 
the appropriation now asked. Such a sentiment, 
thus uttered, i freely admit, greatly amazed me, 
as well as the proposition of the geatleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Evererr) to buy our peace. 

To give up the contest at this time, to withdraw 

our troops, and restore to the enemy their posses- 
sions, without the accomplishment of a single ob- 
ject on our part, afjer the loss of so many valua- 
ble lives, and the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars, would be an acknowledgment of our inability 
to subdue them—would encourage further depre- 
dations and massacres on the frontiers—would in- 
evitably bring disgrace upon our arms—greatly af- 
lect our national character, and seriously impair 
our national honor. 
_[ entirely mistake the characters and feelings of 
the people, if such a proceeding would not call 
forth their just censure and condemnation; but I 
look for no such result. I look with confidence to 
& vigorous prosecution of the war, and if the neces- 
Sary support be given to the Government, to its 
speedy and successful termination. 

The talented delegate from Florida, (Mr. Dow- 
NING,) in his able defence of his constituents from 
Charges supposed to be made against them, as well 
as in his fearless and liberal vindication of the Ad- 
ministration from the assaults pf the Opposition, 
found it neeessary to allude and refer to ceitain 
letters whieh he had received, accusing the Chero- 
kee delegation, which had been employed to visit 
‘he Seminoles, and endeavor to reconcile them and 
bring them to terms, with having proved treacherous, 
aud actually persuaded them if they would hold out 
this winter, Congress would refuse to make further 
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appropriations, by which means the war would 
cl se, and they be permitted to remain. How far 
tne -echarges will be established, lam unprepared 
to ay. They are not new to me: I have heard 
them before; and it is now understood that General 
Jesup himself believes them tree. For myself, I 
wish it may be otherwise. I should be gratified to 
see these men henorably exculpated; for I rejoice 
in the misfertunes er disgrace of no one. But I 
must observe, and leave others to make the appli- 
cation, that there is a remarkable coincidence in 
the alleged conduct of the Cherokees, and the 
course of some gentlemen on this floor. and at this 
time. ‘The delegate from Florida has been warned 
and admonished by the gentleman from Virginia 
not to make such charges against these Indians on 
such proor, and feelingly told what cruel injustice 
would be done, if they proved unfounded, as he 
presumed them to be. Shall I not be pardoned by 
the getleman, then, and justified by this commit- 
tee, in prompting and admonishing him to be guarded 
in his attac s upon the departments of the Govern- 
ment, and many valuable officers of our army, with- 
out the necessary proof to justify his allegations. 
Let him and others profit by this; and I feel assured 
many unpleasant altercations would be avoided, 
personal difficulties rarely occur, and the character 
and dignily of this body be greatly restored. 

I shall now proceed, sir, to reply to some of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Bipp.e,) who, as is cusiomary with him, has been 
lavish in his abuse of the Administration, and to 
enable him the better to effect his purpose, has 
been driven to the necessity of resorting to sub- 
jects foreign to the true issue, and wholly uncon- 
nected with the one before us. He has thought 
proper, and lL have no doubt to the astonishment 
of many, to allude to the celebrated letter from 
Gen. Jesup to the Editor of the Globe, marked pri- 
vate, shown to Gen. Jackson, as requested, and 
ordered to be published. ‘This, sir, has furnished 
him a fruitful theme, of which he has availed 
himself, to pour forth his bitter feelings against the 
Administration, and in unqualified terms to de- 
nounce Gen. Jesup, and become the eulogist of 
Gen. Scott. 

Sir, I should despise myself, were I to attempt 
te detract from the well earned fame and reputa- 
tion of that gallant officer, and would greatly pre- 
fer to add, rather than pluck one laure! from his 
brow. I was pleased and delighted at the elo- 
quent allusions to his valorous deeds on the plains 
of Chippewa, and at the battle of Niagara; but I 
was mortified that he should have passed over in 
Silence the distinguished services of General 
Jesup on the same battle fields, and which, in jus- 
tice to that gallant officer, I cannot permit to pass 
unnoticed. 

May | not be pardoned, then, for again referring 
to the battle of Chippewa, in order to present him 
at the head of his regiment, and in the language 
of his historian, ‘‘when pressed in front and flank, 
giving orders to his men to support arms, and ad- 
vance under the most galling fire, by which means 
he gained a more secure position. and returning 
the fire, put the enemy to flight.” This cool and 
deliberate movement would have done honor 
to the oldest veterans, and for coolness and intre- 
pidity, if equalled, was never surpassed in batile. 

But behold him again, sir, at the batile of Ni- 
agara ; see him, as there described, again at the 
head of his regiment, turning the flank of the ene- 
my, after encountering the greatest difficulties, and 
at the same moment taking advantage of the dark- 
ness of the night, throwing himself in the rear of 
their reserve, and surprising one detachment after 
another, made prisoners of so many of their offi- 
cers and ren as greatly impeded his progress. 
I can but here remark, in the beautiful language 
of the historian, that though the laws of war would 
have justified him in putting them to death, “the 
laurel, in his opinion, was most glorious when en- 
twined by the hand of mercy.” 

But I stop not here. After disposing of his pri- 
soners, we find him in the darkness of the night 


feeling his way to the place where the hottest of 


the fire was kept up on the brigade to which he 
belonged, and, with the same coolness and intre- 
pidity which previously marked his conduct, draw- 
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ing up his regiment on the line of a fence on the 
Queenstown road, in the rear ef a party of British 
infantry, when suddenly and unexrectedly he 
poured in upon them a galling fire, which com- 
pelled them to break and fly ; and, in the janguage 
of his commahding officer, Gen. Brown, “showed 
himself to his own army in a blaze of fire.” 

I here pause, believing that his fame and reputa- 
tion issafe inthe custody of story and his country, 
and will never suffer in comparison with, with any 
of the officers who distinguished themselves in these 
memorable battles. Who, sir, can listen to a reci- 
tal of such noble deeds, and not feel justly excited 
at the charges which have been uttered against bim? 
He stands accused here not only with perfidy, but 
with writing the letter to the Globe; with a view to 
his own interest, by displacing Gen. Scott from his 
command, that he himself might receive it; and 
further, tne geoUeman says of him, that he was the 
instvument by which a blow was aimed, from be- 
hind, at Gen Scott, that strack from his arm his 
sword! 

I have ever regretted the publication of that let- 
ter, and the difficulties produced between Generals 
Scott and Jesup, and greatly tear it will terminate 
in no good to themselves or their country But, as 
to the letter itself, 1 am inclined to think it con- 
tained nothing that would not have been made 
known to General Scott himsel!, if he had consulted 
General Jesup as to his plan of operations. 

Bat how vulnerable is the gentieman from Peni- 
sylvania—how open to retort, in speaking of the 
blow aimed at General Scott from behind! Has he 
not himself this day aimed a blow from behind at 
the character, honor, and reputation of General 
Jesup? Is not the blow aimed too at a time when 
he is periling his life in the service of his country, 
and, under the greatest disadvantages, struggling to 
restore peace and tranquillity to the people of a 
suffering Territory ; and this, too, at a time when 
he cannot be heard in his defence, and in vindica: 
tion of all that he holds most dear? Whenever 
that opportunity shall be afforded him, I have n 
fears of the result. I anticipate a full explanation 
and a triumphant vindication of his whole conduct. 

I will here remark that my acquaintance with 
General Jesup is but slight, having been in coira- 
pany with him but once; and I have done for him 
no more than I would do for others of the army 
who might be assailed as he has been, without 
proof, without being present, and without an op- 
portunity of being heard in their own behalf. If 
on the present occasion, however, my humble e(- 
forts in his defence shall avert the blow which has 
been aimed at him from behind, I feel a conscions- 
ness that I shall never have cause to regret it. 

A few passing remarks may be deemed necessa- 
ry at this time, in reply to the charges of fraud 
against some of the agents of the Government, in 
the numerous contracts entered into by them. 
Letters have been introduced and read here for ef- 
fect, which have been eagerly seized upon by some 
for the purpose of censuring the Government, and 
holding it responsible for all the alleged acts of ils 
agents. There are cases, I admit, civil in their 
character, in ‘which principals are of ceurse held 
liable for the acts of their agents; but no principle 
is better seitled, none more universally recognise |, 
than that principals are not responsible for the cri- 
» inal acts of their agents. 

But why, it has been justly asked, have not the 
names of these agents, together with the ex parte 
proof furnished the gentlemen, been handed over 
te the proper Departments, that an investigation, 
with the necessary inquires, might be made into 
tle whole matter? This, it must be admitted, is 
tie true course to be adopted; and if it be done, and 
the charges are established, I hesitate not to say 
they will be immediately and promptly discharged. 
[have no knowledge who these agents are, nor 
is it important I shonld have; but it seems to me 
to be due both to the Government and them- 
selves, that their names should be made known, 
their conduct inquired into, and they heard in 
their defence. The agents have 2 right to demand 
this. It isa right secured, and w hich, I trust, will 
never be denied, to the most humble ouzen. if 
their names are ever made public, and they are 
honorable men, I feel assured such a demand will 
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be made. But evenif their guilt should be esta- 
blished, on an investigation, no censure can, with 
propriety, atlach to the Administration for their 
unauthorized acts; for if it did, in such a case, and 
under such circumstances, no Administration could 
ever be sustained, 

[ pass from this subject, which I view 
as of but little importance compated to the 
one [now approach—one, sir, that pained me to 
hear introduced, and I could but express to my 
friends around me the great mortification I felt 
when it was done. [ mean the question of Aboli- 
tion. Atno former period have my feelings been 
nore excited than at the attack upon us by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. BippLe,) who has 
gravely asserted that if the question was ever 
brought toa head, the fault rested on our own 
shoulders, and we were responsible for all the con- 
sequences growing outof it. Such achargeI re- 
yel, in the same spirit and with the same feeling 
with which it was made. I pronounce it illibe- 
ral and unjust; and tell the gentleman if that 
question be ever brought to a head, it will 
te traced to some of his own friends on 
this floor, who are presenting, whenever an op- 
portunity offers, the most aggravating petitions, 
and writing circulars throughout the North, calling 
upon the people to hold meetings, with a view of 
heeping up the excitement, and for party purposes. 
I emphatically tell him, toe, that all these meet- 
ings, all these incendiary proceedings, have their 
ovigin with alarge portion of that party to which 
h> himself is attached, and on the success of which 
I now proclaim to this assembly, and to those who 
h‘ar me, measurably depend all the hopes of the 
Abolitionists. The veil, sir, is torn from them; it 
van be no longer disguised from the country that 
they have gone over, in a body, to the Federalists 
and Northern United States Bank men, and in the 
formation of such a trio, they look for a triumph, 
and the ultimate consummation of their iniquitous 
and unholy purposes 

The record of the votes in this body, on every 
cnestion touching this subject of agitation and dis- 
vnion, [ am proud to say, show where the danger 
tou the Union and the integrity of the Constitution 
lies, and to what source, and to what party, we are 
to look for an independent and patriotic purpose in 
supporting those guarantees of the Constitution on 
which the permanence and the peace of the Union 
depend. 

hese remarks, it is true, are strong, and they 
are uttered with feelings the mostardent. But, sir, 
I find a full justification for them in what has been 
said by the gentlemen in this debate, <:s well 
as from like suggestions and imputations on the 
South, which are contained in the leading publica- 
tions of the Abolitionists that have been so fre- 
quently and so insultingly sent to me. 

But, thank God! the people are awaking from 
their slumbers, and becoming aroused to their inte- 
rest and their dangers. Already do we behold the 
Republicans in every quarter of the Union once 
more uniting, and unfuriing their banners with the 
great principles of ‘98 and °99 inscribed upon 
them, with a fixed determination to maintain and 
defend them, and thereby preserve the Constitution 
in its original purity, and perpetuate the Union of 
this great Confederacy. The greatest pride and 
pleasure of my political life will be to be found in 
such ranks and under such banners, struggling 
and contending to secure the permanency of such 
principles. 

I shall proceed now, Mr. Chairman, briefly to 
consider the qnestion before us, which is the appro- 
priation of one million of dollars to defray the 
expenses incurred to prosecute the war in Florida; 
and it will be seen, sir, by an examination of the 
documents, which have been laid on our tables, that 
it is asked by the Government to defray, principally 
expenses which have already occured, and pay off 
drafts now under protest. 


It seems to me, thata moment's reflection should 
induce gentlemen to withdraw the objections which 
have been urged. Do they consider, or have they 
reflected, on the consequences which must ensue, if 
this appropriation is withheld? Are they unap- 
prized that a large portion of it is absolutely neces- 
sary to pay off many of the officers and soldiers, 


who with so much patriotism volunteered their ser- 
vices for the protection of the Territory, and who 
have undergone so many toils and hardships; and 
that the little pittance to which they are entitled, is 
all essential to enable them to return to their fa- 
milies and their homes, and prevent their being 
placed in the miserable condition of asking the 
charity of their friends?—a condition well calculated 
to humble the pride of soldiers, and justly urge 
them to complain of the injustice of their Govern- 
ment. 

May I not further remind the committee that 
a part of this appropriation will also be ap- 
plied to the payment of the representatives, 
and the widows and orphans, of those who 
bravely fell in battle, and are now entombed 
in the wilds of Florida? Shall we, then, with all 
these facts before us, reject this bill? I cannot be- 
lieve il; our own character and honor are too deep- 
ly involved in the issue to authorize such a belief. 
If I am mistaken, however; if my anticipations are 
not realized, and the money is withheld and our 
troops withdrawn, the sooner it is known the better, 
in order that the citizens of the Territory may take 
the timely precaution, to ward off, as far as pos- 
sible, some of the fatal consequences which would 
follow such a policy. 

Weare told by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, that he cannot vote for this appropriation, 
without showing to what use itis to be applied; 
“that the main artery of the Treasury has been 
bleeding for a long time, and itonly required a few 
gallons more to complete its exhaustion.” 

It is true the Treasury has been freely bled; its 
arteries have been opened, and its exhaustion al- 
most complete. This is as it should be. Its blood 
has been poured out for the preservation of the ho- 
nor of the Government; and J am willing, and shall 
rejoice to see the last drop exhausted, if it be neces- 
sary to close the arteries and stop the further effu- 
sion of the blood of our own citizens, and restore 
peace and security to an agitated and suffering peo- 

le. 

' These are considerations of the highest and first 
importance; and in the estimation of their value I 
am not prepared to make the calculation in dollars 
and cents, but am ready to afford all the facilities 
required by the Government, and arm it with the 
necessary power to enforce your violated treaties, 
and reduce to submission a merciless and lawless 
foe. ‘To effect these important objects, and restore 
peace, the Government is particularly anx‘ous. 
Furnish the means, and, my life onit,all will he ac- 
complished! Such a course will be approved by a 
brave and generous people, and duly appreciated 
by those who are so deeply and immediately inte- 
rested in the result. 

In conclusion I will only say, so far as vur 
national honor is concerned, and about whch 
much has been said, that I have no fears of its 
suffering whilst it remains in the custody of those 
to whom it is now confided; and as to the distin- 
guished individual who at this time presides over 
the Department of War, the history of his whole 
public life furnishes sufficient evidence to show 
that it ever has been, and still is, identified with the 
interest, the glory, and honor of his country. 
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REMARKS OF MR. HAYNES, 
Or Georeta, 
In the House of Representatives, January 31, 1838— 
On the Mississippi Election. 

Mr. HAYNES said that he had risen. yesterday 
to address himself briefly to the House, after the 
claimant (Mr. Prentiss) had taken the floor, but 
that gentleman, not knowing it was his desire to 
speak, did not yield to him ; that he had offered to 
give him an opportunity to speak this morning, but 
anxious as he was that the question should be taken 
as early as practicable, he declined the offer, re- 
serving to himsclf the right to speak if the discus- 
sion should be protracted. An attempt to bring 
the debate to a close by the previous question hav- 
ing failed, he now rose to give his views to the 
House as succinctly as possible. That there need not 
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| be any apprehension that he was about to inflict a 
| long-winded speech upon the patience of the House. 

It was not his habit todo so. But as he had taken 
' some part in the discussion of the question at the 
extra session of Congress, justice to himself re- 
quired that he shonld again express his views upon 
it. When the subject was then under considera- 
tion, he brought to it the exercise of his under- 
standing and his judgment, as free from the extra- 
neous influence of party feeling as it was possible 
for him to have done; and as all the reflection he 
had since been able to give it had but strengthened 
and confirmed the convictions which he then enter- 
tained, it was peculiarly proper that he should 
once more express them. He said, in lan- 
guage familiar to every member of the legal pro- 
fession, that the whole merits of the question might 
be compressed within a nut shell. The only facts 
which entered into it, at all pertinent to a just de- 
cision, were, did the Governor issue his writ of elec- 
tion, and were the sitting members returned by a 
majority of the votes of the people of Mississippi 
acting in pursuance of it. Cond it be necessary 
to adduce ptoof of the existence of facts so well 
known and admitted? Most certainly it could not. 
Having then stated all the facts which he consi- 
dered pertinent and material to the issue, he would 
try them by the provisions of the Constitution, 
under which elections of this House wei= to be 
conducted. And before doing so, he would ob- 
serve, that much of the difficulty under which some 
gentlemen seemed to labor in applying that clause of 
the Constitution which confers upon the States the 
power to fix “the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives,” had arisen from not taking, in connection 
with it, the clause which confers upon Congress the 
power, “by law, {to] make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing Sena- 
tors;” and that which provides, ‘When vacancies 
happen in the representation from any State, the 
Executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies.” When all these 
clauses are collated with each other, there is the 
most perfect harmony between them. In a Go- 
vernment constituted like ours, of separate and 
equal sovereignties, resting upon the will of the pev- 
ple, it was especially fit and proper that the power 
should be conferred upon them to fix the “times, 
places, and manner,” of choosing their Senators and 
Representatives in the Federal Legislature. But for 
the preservation of the Government instituted by 
the Federal Convention, it was as proper that C:n- 
gress itself should possess a final and supervisory 
power upon the subject. To provide against every 
possible and conceivable contingency, a further 
power was conferred upon the Governors of the 
respective States to order vacancies in their repre- 
sentation to be filled. Thus, taking these clauses 
in connection, there was not only no conflict, but 
the most perfect harmony between them. It was 
unnecessary to go into the various subtleties with 
which the House had been entertained upon the 
subject of vacancy, or what does, or what does 
not, constitute such vacancy as is contemplated in 
the Constitution, or the various modes in which it 
may “happen.” 

He should not trouble the House or himself with 
hair-splitting, philological distinctions, drawn either 
from authority of members of this House, or by 
lexicographers, about the meaning of the word 
“happen,” or whether, or not, the term “representa- 
tion” was taken in one restricted sense or another. 
He should look to the question alone in its broad 
constitutional aspect. To enable the House pro- 
perly to estimate the meaning and intent of the Fe- 
deral Convention in the clauses of the Constitution 
bearing upon the subject now before it, it was 
necessary to revert to the history of that instru- 
ment. It was adopted by the Convention in 
1789, and reported, by its order, to the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, to be submitted by 
that body to the States for their ratification. 
Having been ratified by the requisite number of 
States, the respective ratifications were returned to 
Congress that it might take order for putting the 
new Government into operation. By the Constitu- 
tion the Presidential term was fixed at four, the Se- 
natorial at six, and the Representative at two, years. 
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It then only remained for the old Congress to fix 
the day when these respective terms should com- 
mence, to fix with equal certainty their respective 
terminations. Congress did pass an ordinance 
that Presidential electors should be chosen on the 
first Wednesday in January, and should meet and 
give their votes on the first Wednesday in Febrna- 
ry, 1789, and that the new Government should 
commence its operations on the first Wednesday, 
which was the fourth day of March, 1789. It is, 
then, from the fourth of March, 1789 the re- 
spective terms of four years for the President 
and Vice President, of six years for the Senators, 
and of two years for the Representatives, were, 
under the Constitution, made to commence running. 
But to enable us to arrive at a clear and just con- 
clusion, it is necessary to consider that, in institut- 
ing this House, with which part of the Constitu- 
tion alone are we now concerned, the convention 
instituted a perpetual office? Will any one attempt 
to deny it? As it cannot be denied, even in this day 
of latitudinarian construction, he did not believe 
that any one would attempt todeny it. What then 
was the undeniable inference from the establish- 
ment of the perpetuity of the representative 
office? That it implies, and nothing can gain- 
say or resist the implication, perpetual succes- 
sion. Can argument be necessary to sustain such 
a position? Not unless it can be first shown that, 
in framing the Federal Constitution, our fathers did 
not intend to institute a perpetual Government. 
This brings us to the important, and in this case 
the vital, consideration, what constitutes a vacancy 
in the meaning of the Constitution? To this there 
seemed, to his mind, to be but one possible or 
practicable answer: that as the framers of the Con- 
stitution instituted a perpetual Government, of 
which perpetual succession was an inevitable ele- 
ment, that whenever such succession shall be 
broken, no matter by what means such breach of 
succession may ‘ happen,” there isa vacancy. 

It was not in the vain reliance on his own logi- 
cal powers, but the unanswerable argument con- 
tained in the Constitution itself, that he asserted, 
with a confidence that nothing could shake, that 
the position he had taken was impregnable. If he 
was correct, and that he was so he ,had not the 
slightest doubt, he might assert, as he did fearlessly 
assert, that there was a vacancy “ in the represen- 
tation” of the State of Mississippi when the Gover- 
nor issued his writ of election in June, 1837. If 
he was disposed to make nice and cavilling distinc- 
tions, he might call the attention of the House to 
the remarkable coincidence between the terms of the 
Constitution and the condition of Mississippi at the 
time the Governor of that State issued his writ of 
election. 

The Constitution requires the Governor to issue 
a writ of election when a vacancy shall exist in 
“the representation” of a State. What is the re- 
presentation of a State? The whole number of 
members to which such State may be entitled in 
this House, and notany single representative from 
such State, unless a State is entitled to but a single 
representative. The phrase “representation from 
any State,” is as broad arid comprehensive here as 
the term House applied to this body. There was, 
then, a state of circumstances in Mississippi most 
apt and fitting to call into exercise the power of her 
Governor to order an election to fill “vacancies” 
in her “representation” at the time his writ was 
issued for that purpose. But we have been 
told that the Constitution has conferred upon 
the States the power to fix “the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives,” and that the right and duty of 
the Governor to order the vacancy in question to 
be filled, con@icts with, and overturns, the power 
they conferred upon the States. That the “times, 
places and manner of holding elections” having been 
given to the States, subject only tothe supervision 


of Congress, would be rendered entirely nugatory, | 


if a State having postponed an election beyond the 
commencement of the representative term, the Go- 
vernor might declare a vacancy, and order an elec- 
tion to fill it. And to sustain this argument, we 
have referred to the debates of the several State con- 
ventions, by which the Constitution was ratified. 
There is more than one answer to this. 
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The first is, that these discussions turned upon the 
proper distribution of power between the States and 
the Union upon this subject; upon what ought to be 
the measure of jurisdiction of the one and of the 
other in regard to Congressional elections. The 
question of the powers conferred upon, and the du- 
ties required of, the Governors of the States to cause 
vacancies to be filled, did not enter into the discus- 
sion, the more especially as the Jatter was also a 
power conferred upon the respective States. The 
second, and to my mind conclusive, answer is, 
that the whole disccssion had reference to the 
period at which the Senatorial and Representative 
terms should respectively commence. The com- 
mencement of those terms, as I have shown, was 
not fixed until after the discussions to which I have 
adverted, and were then made to commence on 
the 4th day of March, 1789. In this view of 
the subject, (and he believed it was the correct 
one, ) there can be no violation of the power vested 
in the States in construing the Constitution as he 
had construed it, and, instead of conflict between 
its provisions, the most perfect harmony exists. If 
the Legislatures of the several States have failed to 
exercise their constitutional powers according to the 
intent and meaning of the instrnment conferring 
them, he would not construe the instruinent in such 
a manner to cover their omission as to defeat the 
great purposes of its framers. If he had shown 
that the Constitution instituted a perpetual Govern- 
ment; that perpetual succession is i's indispensable 
element; that the representative term of two years 
commenced on the 4th of March, 1789, and closes 
biennially at the corresponding period with its com- 
mencement, (and he confidently believed he had 
done so,) who will be bold enough to deny that a 
vacancy existed in the “representation” of the 
State of Mississippi when the election was ordered 
by the Governor to fill that vacancy in June, 1837? 

He would add one word more upon this branch 
of the subject. Every one must admit that the re- 
presentative term is for two years,no more and no 
less, and that it first commenced running on the 
4th of March, 1789. What, ther, is the conse- 
quence of the doctrine that a State may postpone 
her Congressional election, at pleasure, to any 
day beyond the commencement cf that term? 
That, in reality, the term, intended by the 
Constitution to cover just two years, may 
be contracted to any and every fraction of 
that period. If sucha construction should prevail, 
not only would the perpetuity of succession be de- 
stroyed, but the perpetuity of the Government in 
one of its most essential branches, also, as designed 
by the framers of the Constitution. He might further 
illustrate his argument, by adverting to the fact, 
that the Presidential office has not only been al- 
ways considered as perpetual, but perpetuity of 
succession has been preserved init. It is no an- 
swer to say that the necessity of the case has made 
it so, and that such constant necessity does not 
exist in regard to the two Houses of Congress. 
Those two branches of the Government are as 
essential, he would add, more essential, than the 
Executive; and to make the Government, what it 
was intended to be, perpetual, it is necessary that 
similar perpetuity of succession should be pre- 
served them. 

We have heard much said of the limitation in 
the writ of eleetion issued by the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, requiring the vacancy to be filled for the 
extra session alone. To arrive at a just decision 
upon it, it is necessary to recur for a moment to the 
deriod of the representative term. ‘That term, as 
we have shown, is’ for two years. What power 
does the Constitution confer upon the Governor ia 
relation to it? The power to cause ** vacancies” to 
be filled. As the term is for two years, it follows 
as an unavoidable consequence that a vacancy hap- 
pening must run through the remainder of it. 
What is the power of the Governor on the subject? 
As just stated, it is to cause “ vacancies” to be 
filled, and goes not one step further. The Consti- 
tution itself, in fixing the term, fixes necessarily 
the extent of the vacancy. The only question with- 
in the cognisance of the Governcr is, does a vacan- 
cy exist? It iseasy to illustrate this by a well 
established principle, applying to all tribunals 
whatever. That a judgment upon a matter within 
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the jurisdiction of such tribunal shall not be vi 
tiated by its going farther, and attempting to adju- 
dicate another question foreign to, and beyond, its 
jurisdiction. The Governor of Mississippi had 
constitutional jurisdiction of the question of yacan- 
cy or no vacancy; but in going beyond it, and en- 
deavoring to decide the term for which that yacan- 
cy should run, his decision that there was a vacan- 
cy cannot be vitiated by it. 

Pressed by the anxiety of the House to take the 
question, although he had little more than stated 
the argument which governed his own conclusion, 
that the sitting members are most clearly entitled to 
their seats, he was done. 






MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


DEFERRED DEBATE. 
In Senate, Wepnespay, January 11, 1838. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Catnoun on the 27th 
December, in relation io domestic slavery, the 
question being on the second branch of Mr. Ciay’s 
substitute to the fifth resolution, which had been 
struck out yesterday, and reinstated on Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN’S motion, as follows : 

Resolved, That it would be highly inexpedient to 
abolish slavery in Florida, the only Territory of 
the United States in which it now exisls, because of 
the serious alarm and just apprehensions which 
would be thereby excited in the States sustaining 
that domestic institution ; because the people of that 
Territory have not asked it to be done, and, when 
admitted as a State into the Union, wil! be exclu- 
sively entitled to decide that question for them- 
selves; and, also, because it would be in violation 
of a solemn compromise, made at a memorable 
and critical period in the history of this country, 
by which, while slavery was prohibited north, it 
was admitted south of the line of thirty-six de- 


grees and thirty minutes north latitude; and, also, 


against the treaty stipulation with Spain of 22d 
February, 1819, which guaranties the right of pro- 
erty. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that, in pursuance 
of the pledge given by him last evening, be felt 
himself bound to bring forward the second branch 
of Mr. Cray’s amendment, wh ch had been strncek 
out on his motion, and to leave it as he found it. 
He had therefore done so, but he did not thereby 
mean to say that he was in favor of every part of 
the resolution. He had simply restored it to the 
place where it was, and he left it to its friends, or 
rather to the parents of the bantling, the Senators 
from Kentucky and Alabama. 

Mr. CLAY said that at the desire of the Senator 
from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) he had introduced 
two different subjects into this resolution, one re- 
lating to the treaty of 1819, the other respecting 
slavery among the Indian tribes. He confessed, 
however, that he could not perceive any reasona- 
ble ground for introducing the latter topic. He 
did not for himself deem it to be expedient that we 
should trouble ourselves about the domestic insti- 
tutions of the poor Indians, and volunteer in this 
particular to preserve their rights. 

Mr. C. would only say, that he heartily wished 
the rights of these unfortunate beings had been 
regarded with equal zeal in other matters, and that 
they had been as much protected where they wanted 
protection, as in this case, in which it might be pro- 
bable they desired it not. They certainly had 
few slaves, if any; if, however, they were slave- 
holders, no one yet had thought of abolishing it 
among them. The Abolitionists hal not, as far 
as he knew, addressed to them any petitions on the 
subject. 
ro C. therefore thought that that portion of the 
resolution which related to slavery among the In- 
dian tribes had better be altogether omitted. His 
object by the resolution was, [to embody in one 
view, as far as possible, every consideration which 
ought to be regarded as of sufficient force and va- 
lidity to oppose any interference on the part of 
Congress with the subject of slavery, and whatever 
would not be generally assented to as a valid. and 
undisputed ground for non-interference, he had 
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wished not to introduce; not that he himself did 
not take higher ground, but for the sake of avoid- 

g discussion and controversy on the part of those 
who did not. 

Mr. ©. could not indeed conceive why any gen- 
tleman should seek to create excitement by intro- 
ducing matters on which it was well known there 
existed great variety of opinion, and which 
would consequently create division. 

It was his object to allay excitement—to pro- 
mote union and unanimity, by omitting all topics 
of collateral controversy, and embodying together 
all such arguments and considerations as the coun- 
try would generally assent to. In doing so, he be- 
gan with making a sacrifice of his own views and 
feelings for the sake of obtaining harmony and 
peace, It appeared to him, that to mix up many 
controverted topics with one single subject of con- 
troversy, was in fact to multiply opponents against 
that single point, and to raise . enemies where 
otherwise it would have none. Could it be possi- 
ble that the frinds of a measure would sincerely 
wish, by violence and pugnacity, to create and 
multiply enemies to their own cause? Was this 
friendship to the cause and rights of the South? 
Such, however, appeared to Mr. C. to be 
the very effect and consequence of that ul- 
iraism which in some quarters was exhibited 
on this subject. With a view, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with the disposition he had expressed, to 
strip the question as much as possible of all incen- 
lives to irritation and provocatives to opposition 
and enmity, he would move to strike out that por- 
tion which related to slavery among the Indian 
tribes,and also all that portion of the resolution 
which touched upon the question of the Spanish 
treaty of 1819. 

Mr. SEVIER expressed his concurrence with 
Mr. Cray as to the inutility of inserting so much as 
related to the Spanish treaty of 1819. Mr. 8. 
had looked into that treaty since last evening, and 
found to his great astonishment that it did not con- 
tain any guaranty of “private property,” and 
therefore its effects as to the guaranty of slavery 
was nugatory. And yet those words had been in- 
serted in the treaty of 1803, of which this treaty 
was in all its other parts and language almost a 
liberal transcript. 

As to the question of slavery among the Indians, 
Mr. 8S. hoped that they wonld be protected in their 
rights. Some of them were great slaveholders, and 
had as many as a hundred negroes. He wished, 
therefore, to include them, to cover all the ground, 
and to stop the ‘‘ gait” of the Abolitionists in this 
quarter also. The Abolitionists, it is true, had 
hitherto overiooked them; but there were as many 
as twenty tribes in his neighborhood, (Arkansas,) 
and he was anxious that this clanse should not be 
stricken out, but that the poor Indians should be 

rotected in their rights. 

Mr. CLAY said that he had himseif been nnder 
the same impression as to the treaty of 1819, and 
had thought that the guaranty referred to had been 
inserted in the treaty of 1819. Fle found, however, 
that he was mistaken, and those particalar words 
had been omitted, while in cvery other respect an 
treaty of 1805 had been almost litera!ly copied 
The omission, however, could not have been by 
design, as the treaty was made in the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monree, when all his Cabinet was com- 
posed of gentlemen from the slaveholding States, 
who would not have assented to any omissions on 
this subject. 

As to what concerned the Indians, however, he 
(Mr. C.) must persevere in his motion to strike ont 
that part of the resolution; and he did not think that 
Mr. Sevier would think it necessary to introduce a 
new topic of excitement, by bringing into dispute 
the subject of slavery among the Indian tribes. 

Mr. C. said that, by the compromise act, the 
existence o{ slavery hai been limited in its extent, 
so as not to he permitted north beyond a certain 
line of latitude; and he thought that there were no 
Indian tribes who had slaves beyond that line 
which the act had ftxed upon as its boundary. 

Mr. SEVIER replied, and said that the Chero- 
kees who were slaveholders, and had deen re- 
moved across the Mississippi, had gone north of 
that line, and had carried their slaves with them. 




















Also, some counties of Missouri had been lately 
extended beyond that line, so that now slavery 
was planted beyond the boundary aa within 
which the compromise act had confined it. This 
circumstance had been assented to at a "cabe 
session, and the Senator from Vermont himself, 
(Mr. Swirr,) as a member of the Indian Commit- 
tee, had not objected to it. 

Mr. SWIFT was understood to say that he had 
never directly assented to thisthing. It had been only 
touched upon incidentally, and he had never had 
an opportunity of giving his negative to the ques- 
tion. 

It was then by consent determined that that part 
of the resolution relating to the treaty of 1819 
should be stricken out. 

The question as to striking out the portion of the 
resolution relating to slavery among the Indian 
tribes, was then taken, and Mr. SEVIER having 
called for the yeas and nays, it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 31, nays 10, as follows: 

YEAS—Meessrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Grundy, Hubbard, King, 
Lyon, McKean, Merrick, Morris, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Swift, 
Tipton, Williams, and Young—31. 

NAY S—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Fulton, Lumpkin, Nicholas, Robinson, Sevier, 
Strange, Walker, and Whiite—10. 

Mr. KING proposed that so much of the resolu- 
tion as made mention of the compromise act should 
be stricken out. 

Mr. CLAY expressed his readiness to assent to 
this modification, and it was stricken out accord- 
ignly. 

The resolution haying been then read as modified, 
Mr. HUBBARD called for the yeas and nays; 
which were accordingly ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the yeas and nays 
having been ordered, he wished to state why he 
could not vote for the resolution as amended. 

The main reason assizned in the resolution as it 
now stands, why slavery should not be abolished 
in Florida, was that it would be highly inexpedient. 
He regarded the reason as wholly fallacious, and 
that it would be of not the slightest fercein stay- 
ing the tide of Abolition. We must bear in mind, 
that the two points towards which the Abolitionists 
are directing their attacks, were this District and 
the Territories. ‘These they considered our weak 
points; and they were sanguine in the belief, and 
that not without reason, if they can effect their 
objects there, the main difficulty in their way 
would be surmounted. With this knowledge, our 
policy ought to be to strengthen and fortify those 
points most effectually. Now, sir, the main bar- 
rier which the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) 
proposes to throw around the Territories in this 
amendment is, that it is inexpedient to abolish 
slavery in Florida. Will this oppose any obstacle 
to the assaults of the foe? Let us see how it wi!] 
operate. An Abolition petition to abolish slavery 
in the Territories is presented to an individual in 
the non-slaveholding States for his signature. He 
is opposed to the object, and referes to sign. He ts 
asked his objections. He answers, in the langaage 
of this amendment, that, in his opinion, it is hichiy 
inexpedient. He then is asked, Do you not consi- 
der slavery a political evil? Do you not consider 
itimmoral?) Do you not consider it sinful? Pe 
answers, Yes, forsuch will be the answer of nine in 
ten in the non-slaveholding States. Now mark 
the reply. He is next asked, How can you justify 
yourself in refusing to put down what you acknow- 
ledge to be immoral, sinful, and a great political 
evil, on the ground that it is inexpedient? The 
question is overwhelming, and the petition is signed 
and a convert made. To stay its progress, far 
higher grounds must be taken; grounds as high as 
those assumed by these deluded madmen, and 
which will show them that, while they are acting 
in the name of morals and religion, they are vio- 
lating pl ehted faith, and subverting the entire 
Yabric of our political system; and, 
guilty of violating the most solemn obligations, 
political, moral, and religious. 

Mr. C. next objected, .hat he disliked the desig- 
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nation of the particular Territory of Florida. The 
Abolitionists ask to abolish slavery in the Terrjto- 
ries; and we reply, that it is inexpedient to abolish 
it in Florida, assigning for a reason, that it was our 
only Territory in which slavery existed. They 
make a general demand, extending to all Ter- 
ritories that now are, or may be hereafter, 
created; and we meet this broad and Sweep- 
ing prayer with the modest answer, that it js 
inexpedient to abolish it in Florida. In giving this 
diffident response, are we afraid of offending, or 
are we indisposed tocommit ourselves, as to Terrj- 
tories hereafter to be created? 

He regarded the grounds assumed in the resoly- 
tion, as amended, worse than useless. They are 
calculated not to repel, but to attract attacks. 

He was glad that the portion of the amendment 
which referred to the Missouri compromise had 
been strack out. He was not a member of Con- 
gress when that compromise was made, but it is 
due to candor to state, that his impressions were in 
its favor; but it is equally due to it to say, that 
with his present experience, and knowledge of the 
spirit which then, for the first time, began to dis- 
close itself, that he had entirely changed his opi- 
nion. He now believed that it was a dangerous 
measure, and that it has done much to rouse into 
action the present spirit. Had it then been met 
with uncompromising opposition, such as a then 
distinguished and sagacious member from Virginia, 
(Mr. Ranpo.r#,) now no more, opposed to it, 
abolition might have been crushed for ever in its 
birth. Te then thought of Mr. Ranpotpn, as, he 
doubts not, many think of him now, who have 
not fully looked into this subject, that he was too 
unyielding, too uncompromising, too impracticable ; 
but he had been tanght his error, and took plea- 
sure in acknowledging it. 

With these views (said Mr. C.) he could not vote 
for the resolution as it stood, and they were greatly 
strengthened, when he contrasted it with his fifth 
resolution, which has been struck out to insert this. 
That resolution declares that any attempt, by any 
State or States, or their citizens, or any act or mea- 
sure of Congress, to abolish slavery in this District, 
or the Territories, on the ground that it was im- 
moral, or sinful, or otherwise obnoxious, was a 
dangerous attack on the domestie institutions of all 
the States. Now (said Mr. C.) what have we 
done? what have Southern Senators done? Struck 
down the strong barriers which placed this District 
and the Territories under the same high constitu- 
tional protection with the States themselves, anil 
which made an assault on them an assault on all 
the slaveholding States, and have erected in their 
place the most feeble of all barriers, that of mere 
inexpediency. Why was this done? Was it be- 
cause the resolution struck out asserted any 
thing false in fact or principle? No one pretended 
to say se. No: it is time to speak out; to tell the 
truth; it was because there was more dread of wound- 
ing the feelings of the Abolitionists than the people of 
the s!aveholding States. They are more intent on 
onr destruction that we for our own safety. They 
mark and punish, by withholding their votes, and 
throwing them in the opposite scale, all who dare 
oppose them; while a fee'ing of indifference and 
ina'tention prevails on the part of the people of the 
slaveholding States. 

Thus regarding the resolution as it stands, he 
was placed in a position which he did not often 
occupy. He could not vote for it, for the reasons 
he has stated; and he would not vote against it, for 
reasons which must be apparent to all; and he was 
of course constrained not to vote at all. 

Mr. NORVELL spoke briefly against Mr. 
Cray’s second substitute, as now modified. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he was very sorry 
that the Senator from South Carolina could not re- 
concile his judgment to vote for the resolution now 
under consideration. He thought the declaration 
in the resolution, that abolition was inexpedient, 
was not strong enough, and that higher grounds 
ought to be assumed. But what higher grounds? 
Was any one prepared to say that the naked power 
of abolition did not exist? Mr. C. spoke of the na- 
ked power, and not of its exercise, but the abstract 
question of the existence of the power. Now, 


though it did not exist in relation to the States, on 
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ihe mere question of abstract power, Mr. C. thought 
the Senator from South Carolina would not declare 
that it weuld be unconstitutional for Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District or Territories. The 
power, like many others, was not to be exercised, 
on high considerations, amounting in the District to 
the plighted faith of the Government, during the 
existence of a state of things which puta restriction 
on the exercise of the power; but when that state of 
things should no longer exist, the power might be 
exercised. So as to Florida: the power existed, 
but, for high considerations, was not to be exer- 
cised. 

The Senator objects becanse Florida alone is 
embraced by the resolution. We have stricken 
out the Indians, regarding them as perfectly safe. 
And what other Territory than Florida is there in 
which slavery exists?’ I framed the resolution as 
itis, because there is no other such Territory. 
There are many who send petitions here that ap- 
pear to be ignorant of this fact, that there is but 
one such Territory. I wanted them to know that 
there is but one. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will point out any other Territory in which 
slavery exists, I will add it to the resolution; but I 
am opposed to leaping ever beyond what is neces- 
sary. And I wish also to announce to the whole 
world that all this noise aboutslavery in the Terri- 
tories of the United States, relates only to Florida, 
where the circumstances in favor of the existence 
of slavery are stronger than any where else in the 
country. 

Then the™Senator thinks the tone of the reso- 
lution is not strong enough. Perhaps he would 
say that, as slavery is represented as a moral evil, 
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any two words I have ever known. 


delegation of the country. 
nator, that I think if he would deal more calmly 





and would vindicate their rights; if he would turn 







extinguish the flame, and not to aggravate i!; if he 


Mr. Calhoun’s Resolutions—Mr. Calhoun. 


chair, and another member from Virginia fainted | 
under the influence of the fumes of the lamps. | 
He was taken to a back seat, and I went to see | 
how he was; but observing that his case was | 
not dangerous, and that he would soon reco- 
ver, on my return to the Speaker’s chair I met 
the gentleman from Virginia, who, not hay- 
ing spoken with me before, said, “How do 
you do, sir; I wish you would go with me 
to Kentucky.” I understood him, and that he | 
proposed in this manner a separation of the South- | 
ern delegation, retiring from Congress, and leaving 
the North in possession of the Government. I re- 
plied, “Not now; but I will see you to-morrow 
morning.” In the morning I spent an hour with 
him, in which he urged me to make no compro- 
mise, even provided gentlemen would grant us 
every thing we wanted, in return for giving the 
North ground to stand on. We parted, promising 
to be friends in future; and to the end of the session 
he never spoke to me again. The two words [dough 
(dee) faces] with which that gentleman rated and 
taunted our Northern friends, did more injury than 
Sir, I hope 
no similar ceurse will be pursued by any one at 
the present day, in respect to any portion of the 
And, sir, I tell the Se- 


with all parts of the Union, and say to them that 
the South are animated to a man on this subject, 


to the quarter where the blaze is, and endeavor to 


would unite with us, to bring the whole country to- 
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or their citizens, with the domestic institutions o! 
other States; and that this great principle of non- 
interfesence, is particularly applicable to the inst- 
tution of domestic slavery as it exists in the 
South. These have been voted by large majorities, 
and are therefore fully established, as far as they 
can be by the vote of this body. The Senator 
from Kentucky will not then deny this great con- 
stitutional principle of non-interference, which 
lies at the bottom of our political institutions. 

Now, sir, what did my fifth resolution, which 
has been struck out to make room for the Senator’s 
amendment, assert? It declares that the attempt 
of any State, or States, or their citizens, or any act 
of this Government, to abolish slavery in this Dis- 
trict, or the Territories, or the Government, that it 
is sinful, immoral, or otherwise obnoxious, is a 
dangerous attack on the domestic institutions of 
all the slaveholding States. Will the Senator deny 
this? Will he deny that the abolition of slavery 
here, or in the Territories, or an attempt to abolish 
it, with the avowed object of effecting its abolition 
in the States, is a dangerous attack on the domestic 
institutions of slavery in all the slaveholding 
States—a dangerous intermeddling with those in- 
stitutions within the meaning of the first four 
resolutions, and, consequently, in violation of 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution, and 
subversive of the entire fabric of our political in- 
Stitutions! The next great constitutional principle 
on which he relied, is that of equality between the 
States, and non-discrimination on the part of this 
Government between the States, in reference to 
their domestic institutions, which applies to the le- 









gether as in one band of brethren in the same pub- 







| ; gislation over this District and the Territories, as well 
as sinful, we ought to take the opposite ground, and 


res ie : lic vessel, I think the result would be more happy. |} as to the States themselves. To suppress the do- } 
maintain that slavery is not sinful, but in confor- Mr. CALHOUN replied that the Senator from || mestic institution of slavery in this District, or in 
mity with religion; and he thus maintain the one Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,) must know that he refer- |] Territories where it may exist, would be di- Na | 
side, and they the other. And then, he says, the |) red tothe compromise alluded to in the amendment, || rectly contrary to the equality between the slave- 15 
Abolitionists will present a number of questions, which limited the boundary of the slaveholding 


holding and non-slaveholding States as members of ae 


which he enumerated. Sir, suppose you should the Union, and injurious and insulting to the for- 


, | || States in the West to thirty-six degrees thirty mi- 
declare slavery accords with the Declaration of 


nutes. 


Independence, and that itis consistent with every 
high and holy principle, would it make any con- 
verts? Sir, [ want to do nothing to aggravate 
this spirit at the North, and to increase the Aboli- 
tionists. I wantto prevent the residue of the North 
from going over tojointhem. There lies our dan- 
ger, and there, also, are we to look for safety. 
The Senator’s resolutions are all sound; but there 
will nothing be gained by them of safety to the 
cause, or of permanency to the Union. These are 
great objections. It is well that our language 
should be firm, maintaining our rights; but let us 
avoid exasperating and irritating language. 

The Senator speaks of the compromise on the 
Missouri question, and refers to the course of a 
distinguished member from Virginia, who was 
present on that memorable occasion. There were 
two compromises: the first was, that when the bill 
passed, authorizing the State to form a separate 
Government for itself, for admission into the 
Union. It was then that 36° 30’ was fixed as the 
line of separation. But after the State was ad- 
mitted into the Union, she introduced a clause into 
her Constitution, by which free persons of color 
Were not to remain within Missouri. There was 
the great point of difficulty which shook the Union 
with more alarm than any thing I have seen, from 
that day to this. It was that compromise for which 
| understood the Senator he would not now have 
voted. 

{[Mr. Carnoun was understood to assent.] 

No one (said Mr. Cray) was anxious to have 
slavery exist north of that line, except in Missouri. 
With the second question came the great struggle; 
and I should not refer to the part taken by Mr. 
Randolph, whose death I sincerely deplored, if it 
had not been referred to by the Senator. But I 
feel compelled to say that at the second compro- 
mise, in which nothing was sacrificed by the 
slaveholding States, and in which a mere matter 
of form was conceded to the free States, which ad- 
mitted them a ground to stand on at home, the 
course of that distinguished member from Virginia 
came nearer hazarding the Union than any other 
event in our history. He was opposed to all com- 
promises; and I recollect that when the second 
compromise was under discussion, I was in the 





opinion on the second compromise, on which the 
Senator dwelt so long; nor was it necessary on the 
present occasion to do so; nor did he intend to 








He made no allusion, nor expressed any 


approve of the language used by Mr. Ranvoten on 
the occasion to which the Senator referred; for no- 
thing would be more injust than to apply it oa the 
present occasion. He believed that most of the 
Senators from the non-slaveholding States had 
gone as far as they could consistently with their 
opinion of what was due to the feelings and tem- 
per of those they represented. He asked them not 
to go further. His object was tosee how far 
they believed they might safely advance, ou con- 
stitutional grounds, in taking a stand against agi- 
tators. 

The first four resolutions were well sustained, 
although they took the highest constitutional 
ground; but on the fifth, which involved the same 
principles with the preceding, he regretted to say, 
there has been a giving away. The constitutional 
ground is abandoned, and that of mere inexpedien- 
cy substituted. But in this he saw no change of 
opinion on the part of those Senators from the non- 
slaveholding States, who had so firmly stood by 
him on the first four resolutions. He attributed it 
wholly to a deference to their constituents, and it 
wax that which so deeply impressed him with the 
diseased state of the public sentiment in that sec- 
tion, and the extent of the danger to which the 
country is exposed. 

The Senator from Kentucky asserted that my 
fifth resolution abandoned the constitutional! ground 
as to this District and the Territories, and asks if 
tbere is any one who denies the right of Congress 
to abolish slavery here, or in the Territories, Yes, 
(said Mr. C.) he denied it, and also that the fifth 
resolution abandoned the constitutional ground, as 
asserted by the Senator. So far from that, it 
placed the protection of slave property here under 
precisely the same constitutional guaranty, that the 
first four placed it in the States. In a word, it 
placed slavery here, and in the Territories, under 
the shield of all the slaveholding States, where 
alone it can be safely placed, and that on princi- 
ples which he held to be impregnable. The first 
four resolutions taken together, asserted the broad 
principle of non-interference by a State, or States, 



























mer, and a palpable viclation of one of the great 
fundamental] principles of our system. He held it 
as incontrovertible, that no member of this body, 
whatever may be his private opinions as to the cha- 
racter of the domestic institutions of any of the 
States, had, acting in his official character, any 
right whatever to discriminate between that of one 
section and another, to the prejudice of either, in 
reference to their peculiar institutions. All are to 
be equally regarded and respected. The opposite 
course would destroy all equality between the dif- 
ferent members of the Confederacy, would sow the 
seeds of discord, and, in the end, destroy the Union 
itself, 

These two great principles, non-interference and 
non-discrimination, are, as he has often said, the 
basis of his resolutions; and they comprehended all, 
District and Territories, as well as the States them- 
selves. These were broad, and deeply seated in 
the Constitution, and no member has ventured to 
deny them. Our salvation depended on preserving 
them inviolate. These, he would repeat, were the 
high constitutional grounds assumed in his fifth 
resolution, which had been surrendered for inexpe- 
diency! The Senator from Kentucky tells us, if 
should meet the Abolitionists on these grounds we 
must come to a direct issue. That is what he 
desired. He sought a plain and direct issue on 
‘constitutional principles, not with them, but in this 
body; and such an issue was the only safe and solid 
ground on which the Senators even from the non- 
slaveholding States can meet Abolition at home. 
The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Norvecr) has 
boldly and nobly told you that it is the only ground 
on which he can meet il, and that if you should 
substitute inexpediency for the Constitution, you 
would compel him to go against the resolution. 
The Senator is right. The Constitution, no inter- 
ference, no discrimination. ‘These are the grounds 
on which the battle may be safely fought. You 
must tell these deluded fanatics you have no right 
to intermeddle in any form or shape, and that 
while you accuse others of sin and immorality, 
you yourselves are guilty of both in such intermed- 
dling. Inexpediency! Think of the folly of at- 
tempting to resist the powerful impulses that urge 
thein on to the work of destruction with so feeble a 
word! You might as well think of extinguishing a 
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conflagration that mounted to the clouds, by throw- 
ing a bucket of w ater on it. Expediency , conces- 
sion, compromise! Away with such weakness and 
folly. Right, justice, plighted faith, and the Con- 
stitution: these, and these only, can be relied on to 
avert conflict. These have been surrendered for 
inexpediency! 

He was not satisfied with the explanation which 
the Senator from Kentucky gave, why the amend- 
ment should be limited to Florida. He says, that 
many Of these fanatics ares ignorant, that they 
are not aware of the fact, that Florida is the only 
slaveholding Territory. If such be the case, how 
idle would be the whofe scheme of the Senator to 
meet them with arguments! But, as badly as he 
thought of them, he did not think the Senator had 
done them justise. They were indeed blind and 
deluded in their warfare on our institutions; but 
on all other subjects, many of them were as intel- 


ligent as the rest of the community, and 
know as well as he and the Senator how 
many Territories we had, and that Flori- 


da was the only one with a slave popmiation. 
On this point they knew perfectly what they were 
about; and in praying that slavery might be 
abolished in the Territories, they intended to esta- 
blish a general principle, not only that it should be 
abolished in Florida, where it exists, but that 
hereafter no Territory should be created in which 
it should not be prohibited. This was clearly their 
intention; and when the Senator limits it to Florida, 
he declines to meet this broad issue, and virtually 
surrenders the whole ground, except Florida, to the 
Abolitionists. One of his leading objects, as he 
has often said, in moving these resolutions, was to 
ask the Senate to define its position, in order that 
his constituents and the world might know what 
ground this body intends to occupy. He asked 
none to vole against his jadgment or inclination, 
but to say distinctly by his vote what he intends. 
If it be intended, then, to surrender all constitu- 
tional grounds as to the Territories, and places their 
protection on the ground of inexpediency, and to 
surrender all Territories hereafier to be created, 

withont even the poor protection of this feeble 
word, vote for the resolution as amended. As to 
himself, he would give no such vote. He never 
would consent to place our rights on such frail 
foundation. He stood on the Constitution—on the 
great principles of non-interference and non-dis- 
crimination, and he never would surrender them, 
and put the question on mere incxpediency. He 
would leave those who took different views to de- 
cide on the resolution as amended as they might 
think proper. He would take no part in it, one 
way or another. 

Mr. CLAY here modified his amendment, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Hvssarn; the most important 
part of which modification related to the implied 
breach of faith, by abolition, with citizens who, 
with their slaves, settle in the United States Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he believed the Senator 
from New Hampshire was willing to go as far as 
he pessibly could in this course. But Mr. C. had 
set out in this discussion with the determination to 
yield or recognise neither the right of interference, 
or of discrimination. But this amendment would 

yield it, or, at best, it did not assert the contrary 
right. 'Mr. C. would neither oppose it nor vote 
fer it; perhaps it was the strongest that could be 
had, and if 0, let it pass. What Mr. C. wanted 
was, that the Government, the common agent of 
the States, should define their position, and that 
the Northern States should be declared to have no 
right to look into or judge of Southern institutions, 
or to legislate in relation to them on any ground. 

After some remarks from Messrs. WALKER 
and CALHOUN, 

Mr. RIVES, after some remarks, moved to 
strike out the proposed amendment after the word 
“*Resolved,” and insert the following as a substitute: 

“That any interference with the subject of sla- 
very in the Territories of the United States, in which 
it may exist, is inhibited by all the considerations 
in regard to the rights and interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the said Territories, the security of the 
Slaveholding States, and the danger of the Union, 
which are mentioned in the preceding resolution as 





| be an 


| only strong and tenable grounds, 


forbidding any interference with, or action on, ‘oa;the ff coutes which had besnpursecd. lis position wa, 
subject of slavery in the District of Columbia; ‘and 
for ‘the further reason that the people of the Terri- 
tories, when admitted into the Union, as States, 
will be exclusiv ely entitled to decide the question 
of the existence of slavery, within their respective 
limits, for themselves.” 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) appeared not to be 
pleased with his determination not to vote 
for the resolution as it now stood amend- 
ed. He (Mr. Catnoun) complained of no Se- 
nator’s course, and nune had a right to complain 
of his. We are acting on a great and dangerous 
subject, one which will long agitate this country, 
and have a decided influence on its future destiny. 
He, for one, was determined throughout to occupy 
the ground which his judgment and conscience dic- 
tated; and he expected and desired others to do 
the same. At the outset, he stated that he was 
prepared to modify his resolutions, so as to make 
them acceptable, as far as he could, without sacri- 
ficing the principles on which they Tested. These 
were, as he had frequently stated, non-interference 
and non-dise rimination, which, in his opinion, could 
not be abandoned, at any point, without a sacrifice 
of the rights and safety of the South ; and, under 
this impression, he had constantly resisted every 
attempt to induce him to surrender them. 

The Senator seemed to think that he had not, in 
his fifth resolution, taken constitutional ground. 
He thought differently; that he had taken the 
highest and strongest constitational ground in de- 
claring that interference with slavery in this Dis- 
trict, or the Territories, was a direct (yes, he would 
repeat an epithet he had yielded to reconcile the 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. CrivTENnDEN,) and 
dangerous attack on the domestic institutions 
of all the States; as direct and as. dangerous 
as an interference with slavery in one, would 
interference in all the other slave- 
holding States; thus placing slavery here, and 
in the “Territories, under the same constitutional 
protection as in the States themselves. He 
would have added the additional ground, which 
the Senator had so well explained, and in which 
he entirely concurred, but he knew that the sense 
of the body had already been tested in relation to 
it, and that we of the South were ina minority on 
it; and his object was to place it on constitutional 
grounds, still higher and stronger, if possible, and 
on which he had hoped there would be greater 
unanimity. As to voting for a resolution placing 
the question on the ground of inexpediency, the 
Senators from Virginia and Mississippi must ex- 
cuse him. He believed it would be fallacious and 
dangerous, and neither his judgment nor sense of 
duty would permit him to give it his vote. If we 
place the question there, we will be overpowered. 
The whole Ne«rth, with little exception, would be 
united against us, and we would be voted down in 
both Houses, in less than two years; and that on a 
ground which would not justify the South in taking 
the remedy into her own hands. 

The amendment offered by the: Senator from 
Virginia was much better than the resolution as it 
stood amended. Though it surrendered much, (the 
in his opinion) 
yet it abandoned the feeble ground of inexpediency, 


and rested the question on something like a princi- 


ple. With aslight modification, adding a single 
letter to the resolution, so as to make it plural in- 
stead of singular, and to refer to the resolutions 
already adopted, it would, in a great measure, 
make it conform to the fifth as he had originally 
presented it. He hoped the Senator wonld make 
the modification. Thus modified, he would wil- 


| lingly give it his vote; and he trusted that the Sena- 
_ tors from the non-slaveholding States who had sup- 


ported his first four resolutions, would give it theirs 
also. 
Mr. PRESTON, after briefly criticising the se- 


| veral amendrvents, said that he thought them all 
| objectionable in many respects. 


ladeed, from the 
first, he had not concealed the repugnance he felt 


| at bringing the South, in this manner, to trial be- 


fre an incompetent tribunal, by any mere resolu- 
tions and abstractions of any kind. He still con- 
tinued of this opinion, and deprecated the agitating 
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course which had been pursued. His position was 
to deny the jurisdiction—to declare the subject was 
coram non judice, and not to stand here and be in- 
sulted by agitation and discussion of his undoubted 
rights. Therefore, he utterly disclaimed the course 
of dragging the South before the Senate by ‘resolu- 
tions and abstractions. 

As to these amendments, if adopted, they would 
weaken the effect of the resolution. He thought 
that resolution, as it stood yesterday, was stronger 
than it now is, with these amendments. Mr. P. 
earnestly invoked the Senate to put an end to these 
discussions. What benefit could accrue from such 
endless discussions? How was this a w ay to meet 
the Vermont resolutions? Gentlemen might re- 
solve and resolve, and still go on resolving and re- 
solving; but what, he would ask, was the effect of 
such a course? Its only effect was to create agita- 
tion, and open a wider door for the Abolitionists 
here, and throughout the country. Discussion 
(said Mr. P. ) sets us down; it weakens our cause: 
we want action, and not discussion. It was a dif- 
ference merely. of tweedle dum and tweedle dee, 
which was contended for in the verbiage and mere 
phraseology on which debates were ‘started; but 
while gentlemen were amusing themselves in this 
manner about the difference between a few letters 
and words, the outrage upon the South was carried 
on all the while by the very discussion. There- 
fore, Mr. P. deeply regretted the ifftroduction of 
thts matter frem the first. 

I can see precisely, Mr. P. said, that the gentle- 
men have very kind feelings towards us. I am 
grateful for it, and would not disturb the harmony 
between us, or withhold from them due gratitude 
and respect. I am disposed to vote the way they 
suggest, and have concluded to go with them ; and 
the consideration is not passed by that they may 
conquer for us at the North. I am not disposed to 
adopt any offensive armor, nor yet to preach up the 
great principles of moderation. But the South are 
properly to avail themselves of defensive armor ; 
and when these borderers know that they are linked 
and bound together, and ready for action whenever 
assaulted, this frowning attitude is the very best 
that can be taken, and the only possible means of 
making a secure defeuce. They can protect them- 
selves; and what I here wish to do is to save the 
Union, and maintain the peace of the country, by 
keeping the agitators out of these halls. Sir, if 
you will only co your duty here, we will keep out 
the borderers, and we do not want your help for 
that purpose, Protect us within the walls of the 
Capitol: out of it, we will protect ourselves; and 
we ask you only to let us alone. 

The modification proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia links in the same destiny the Territories 
and | the States, becanse it declared that to touch 
slavery in the District or the Territories would dis- 
turb and endanger the Union in the same manner 
as to touch it in the slaveholding States. It first 
aimed at preserving the Union, and then the inte- 
grity and rights of the States. 

After some remarks from Mr, NILES, Mr. 
WALKER submitted a modification, which wasac- 
cepted by Messrs. CLAY and HUBBARD, to strike 
outthe words “ought not,” and to insert that any at- 
tempt of Congress to abolish slavery in any of the 
Territories would create serious alarm and just 
apprehension in the States, sustaining that domestic 
institution, &c. 

The question was then taken on Mr. RIVES’S 
amendment, and decided in the negative—yeas 10, 
nays 29, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Calhoun, 
Lumpkin, Preston, Rives 
and White—10. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King, Lyon, Merrick, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of 
Indiana, Strange, Swift, Walker, Webster, Wil- 
liams, Wright, and Young—29. 

The question then recurring on Mr. CLAY’S 
substitute as amended. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to amend it by insert- 
ing the words “dangerous attack upon the States 
in which slavery exists.” 
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Mr. BUCHANAN thought the debate had now 
become exceedingly dull. It had almost worn it- 
self out, and was now dragging its dull length 
along. He would not, however, suffer it to close 
without making a few observations, in consequence 
of what had repeatedly fallen from the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. CaLnoun.) 

It had been often said, in the course of this de- 
bate, that these resolutions were intended as a plat- 
form on which we of the North, who were disposed 
to sustain the constitutional rights of the South, 
might stand, and defend ourselves against the at- 
tacks of the Abolitionists. Now, for his part, he 
disclaimed the idea of having any such platform 
erected for him. We can sustain ourselves bet- 
ter without it. ‘The blood of Douglas can protect 
itself.” All we desire upon this question is, ‘Shands 
off.” We know best how to fight our own battles. 

These resolutions had emanated from the South; 
and he most fervently hoped that they might do 
some good in tranquillizing and soothing the feel- 
ings of the people there, and in convincing them 
that they had numerous friends in the North, who 
would stand by them in any emergency. He pro- 
tested, however, against the idea that they were 
passed for the benefit of the North. 

Some commiseration (said Mr. B.) has been 
expressed for our situation. It has been said that 
our intentions were very good, and that we would 
be willing to go further, if we dared todo so. Now, 
he protested against any such inference. He had 
always gone as far as his sense of right and justice 
dictated, and if there had not been an Abolitionist 
in existence, he would have gone no further. We 
wanted no platform on which to stand, save the 
Constitution of our country. What fanatic had 
there ever been in the North so mad as to assert 
that we had any right to attack slavery in the States 
where it exists? That principle had been settled 
by the first Congress; and that principle, so long as 
he held a seat in the Senate, he should maintain to 
the death. Now, could any resolutions. pass here 
which would make the case stronger? No, sir: we 
stand upon the Constitution alone; but we are 
always willing to vote for any measures within its 
pale, which will satisfy the South that we are ever 
ready to maintain principles so long and so well 
established. These (said he) have been the mo- 
tives of my conduct throughout upon these resolu- 
tions. They are a Southern, and not a Northern, 
measure; intended for the benefit of the South, 
rather than the North. In the portion of the Union 
from which he came, we deprecate agitation and 
excitement from this source; and he, therefore, 
most devoutly trusted that this protracted debate 
was now about to terminate. 

We adopted one resolution yesterday, in regard 
to slavery in the District of Columbia, which may 
have a good effect in the North. Opinions which 
are united there against any interference with 
slavery in the States, are not so unanimous in re- 
gard to this District. 


common sense of a!i impartial men as just and ex- 
pedient. It asserts the proposition that when Con- 
gress accepted the cession, there was an implied 
faith pledged to the ceding States that we should 
not convert that act of their kindness into an in- 
strument of their destruction; and that whilst 
slavery existed in them, it should not be abolished 
within these ten miles square in the midst of their 
territories. The avowal of this distinct principle 
by the Senate, for which he had always contended, 
might be productive of beneficial effects in the 
Northern States. 

One word more. The second part of the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky had been of- 
fered by him (Mr. B.) as a distinct proposition this 
morning. He had pledged himself yesterday to 
bring it forward in this shape, provided the Senate 
would then strike it out of the amendment, and 
take a separate vote on the remaining portion of it, 
which related exclusively to the District of Colum- 
bia. This had been done; and thus the resolution 
had, strangely enough, become the child of his adop- 
tion, though not of his affections. After it had 
been amended by striking from it the Indian terri- 
tory, and modified and remodified in such a man- 
ner as to suit the views of the partnership concern 


That resolution places the | 
subject on its true principles, and will strike the | 
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Mr. Calhoun’s Resolutions—Mr. Buchanan, Calhoun. 


!} between the Senators from New Hampshire and 





Kentucky, (Messrs. Hopsarp and Cray) he (Mr. 
B.) would have cheerfully given it his support. He 
was, therefore, much astonished and disappointed 
when these two Senators, apparently without the 
slightest regard for their own offspring, consented 
to abandon it without a struggle. He greatly pre- 
ferred itto the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi, (Mr. Watker) which they had accept- 
ed, and which was now before the Senate. The truth 
was, that the resolution which he had offered this 
morning, to redeem his promise, had undergone so 
many modifications and mistifications to make 
itconform to the views of every body who desired 
any change, that no man who was acquainted with 
its original features could imagine how it had been 
transformed into the resolution now before the Se- 
nate. Butsoitwas. We once had a Senator 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hitt,) who was 
made of sterner stuff than to have yielded 
up his resolution to the solicitations of gen- 
tlemen, as the present Senator from that State 
had done. And here as he had alluded to that 
Senator without having previously intended it, 
he would take occasion to say of him, that he was 
aman of strong and determined character, and 
was a good lover as well as a good hater. Mr. B. 
had never met on that floor a Senator who posses- 
sed more extensive and minute political informa- 
tion in regard ‘o our domestic affairs, and how- 
ever much he may have been traduced, there was 
no man, in the Senate, at the present day, who 
loved his country better. He well recollected the 
time when that Senator had formed a coalition 
with the Senator from Kentucky, and they had 
fought the battle together without yielding a single 
inch. It is true that but a small force was rallied 
under their united banner. He (Mr. B.) was almost 
their only follower; but they never thought of sur- 
rendering. He could have wished that the new 
coalition between the present Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Kentucky had 
been animated by the same spirit. At the instance 
of many gentlemen, the resolution had been chang- 
ed, rechanged, and modified, until he had become 
tired of the process. He had determined for him- 
self to quit setting to every new partner that might 
offer. He would now consent to take the last edi- 
tion of the resolution, as it had come from the hands 
of the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Wacker) 
but he would not, for one, agree to any other 
changes. Muchas he desired to gratify the South, 
he was not disposed to goany further. He should, 
therefore, vote against the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cat- 
HOUN.) 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania were of a character 
that he could not permit then to pass in silence. 
He understood the Senator to say that he (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN) has been actuated solely by the desire to 
sooth and tranquillize the feelings of the South, or, 
in other words, in pity of her weakness and fears. 
{[Mr. B. shook his head.] Mr. C. said he would 
be glad to understand what the Senator did mean. 

Was he, then, said Mr. C. to understand the 
Senator that all he said about soothing and tran- 
quillizing the feelinzs of the South, originated ina 
belief that these resolutions were intended for that 
purpose by the mover? If so, he would tell him 
that he was grossly mistaken. She needed not 
this, nor any other measure, to tranquillize her. 
She was calm and collected, ana instead of being 
agitated, was too indifferent. She had no fears for 
herself. She was full of resources, and would, he 
trusted, be prepared to meet the crisis, whenever 
forced on her by the injustice, or insults, of the 
other portion of the Union. No: these resolutions 
originated in far different motives—from a sin- 
cere desire to prevent, if possible, the shock to 
which the present current of events was rapidly 
leading, and which, if not prevented, would brinz 
to the ground the institutions of the country. 
He was anxious, before it was too late, to pre- 
sent some common constitutional ground on which 
the reflecting and patriotic, of every quarter of the 
Union, might rally, to arrest the approaching ca- 
tastrophe, and avert what the North was at least 
as much interested to do as the South. A platform 
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for that purpose (if the Senator preferred the word) 
Was indispensable, if it be thought worth while to 
oppose the coming disasters. It was these higher 
considerations, which embraced the peaee, quiet, 
and the safety of the whole country, and not the 
object that the Senator seemed to suppose, that in- 
duced him to introduce these resolutions. If the 
common interests ofall be thought not to be involved 
in the question, tell us so, and we will take care of 
ourselves. Weask neither pity nor protection. 

3ut the Senator exclaimed, speaking in relation 
to the two sections of the country, hands off! 





The North says, hands eff, to the South! 
The Senator, in the name of his constituents, 
says, hands off io me, in the name of mine, 
when he knows that a large portion of them 


are daily and hourly, in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and the most solemn!y plighted faith, 
aiming a most deadly blow, not simply at our 
peace and prosperity, but at our very existence as 
a people! When did the South ever place her hand 
on the North? When did she ever interfere with 
her peculiar institutions?) When did she ever aim 
a blow at her peace and security? When did she 
ever demand more than naked, sheer justice of the 
Union? Never! never! And can we reverse these 
questions, and have the same response from the 
North? With what propriety or justice, then, can 
the Senator proclaim, hands off to us—the aggres- 
sor to the aggressed? 

He must express his regret, that the Senator 
should be surprised into so hasty a course of re- 
marks. He had habitually indicated, on this dan- 
gerous question, correct feclings, and was one of 
the last from whom he would have anticipated such 
remarks as fell from him; and he felt assured that, 
in making them, he had not done justice to his 
liberal feelings on the subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN was very sorry that the 
Senator from South Carolina had misunderstood 
his remarks. He trusted and believed that his 
course upon this subject, from the first day he had 
taken his seat in the Senate until the present mo- 
ment, had been such as to place him above all 
suspicion. He could not believe that any other 
Senator had fallen into the same mistake. The 
ardor of the gentleman’s feelings upon this subject 
must have blinded his judgment. 

What he (Mr. B.) had said, and what he meantio 
say, was, that it had been repeatedly asserted by the 
gentleman himself, and by others, in the course of 
this debate, that these resolutions were intended as 
a platform for the friends of the South in the North- 
ern States, on which they might stand and defend 
themselves against the assaults of the Abolitionists; 
and that we of the North would have gone further 
than we had done, to protect the rights of the Sonth, 
had it not been from a dread of public opinion at 
home. He had also stated that some commisera- 
tion, on this account, had been expressed for our 
situation. Now, the Senator had entirely misap- 
prehended the nature of this remark. The commi- 
seration which I said had been expressed by him- 
self and others for our condition in the North, he 
understood directly the reverse of what my words 
imported, and had construed them into an expres- 
sion of pity and commiseration, on my part, for 
the condition of the people of the South. Such an 
idea as that of applying the term pity to that gallant 
people, had never entered my mind. They are far 
above it. I know them too well, and respect them 
too highly, to have ever thought of applying to 
them any such term. I am fully sensible that they 
are able and willing to defend their own rights, 
without assistance from any other quarter. Pity 
for the South! I utterly disclaim haying uttered 
any such sentiment. 


He, Mr. B. did not blame the Senator from 
South Carolina for having introduced those resolu- 
tions. Certainly not. Had he not voted for them, 
one and all, except that which related to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and instead of that one, he had 
voted for another on the same subject, which he 
solemnly believed would be productive of greater 
good?) Now what he had disclaimed, and what he 
meant to disclaim, was that these resolutions were 
intended for the benefit of tha friends of the Union 
in the North. They had not been brought forward 
by the North, but by the South: and hence it was 
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fair to infer that their purpose was to satisfy and 
tranquiliize public opinion in that portion of the 
Union. He had voted for them, with pleasure, 

under this belief; and he trusted that our friends 
in the South would now be convinced that we were 
ready to stand by thei in the assertion and main- 
tenance of all their constitutional rights over their 
slaves. 

Mr. B. said that these resolutions could not aid 
him athome. There the battle had been already 
fought, and what part he had taken in it two years 
ago, was well known to every man in the coun- 
try who had thought his humble career worthy of 
any observation. He was fully convinced that 
the protracted discussion of the abolition question 





here at this time could do the friends of the Union 
in the North lite, if any good; he wished he were 
convinced that it ‘would do them noharm. This 


was the great centre of agitation. When it was 
commenced here, its banctul influence must spread 
over the whole Union. Deeply impressed with the 
belief, he had for two years, when abolition memo- 
rials were presented, uniformly voted in favor of 
such a disposition of them as would pre 
less and dangerous discussion upon this theatre 
He hoped he could not now be mustinacdce: od by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 


‘vent USe- 


After some remarks from Messrs. HUBBARD 
and WALKER, ' 
Mr. CALHOUN said, that in compliance with 


the urgent wishes of his friends, rather than with 
his own judgment, he would consent to vote for the 
resolution as amended. It had undergoue impor- 
tant modifications, making it out stronger than at 
first, but yet it was sull very feeble, and not atall 
Suited to the occasion. 

On taking the question to agree to the resolution 
as modified in the following form: 

Resolved, That any attempt of Congress to 
abolish slavery in any ‘Territory of the United 
States, in which it exists, would create serious 
alarm and just apprehension in the States sustain- 
ing that domestic institution; would be a violation 
of good faith towards the inhabitants of any such 
Territory who have been permitted to settle with, 
and hold slaves therein; because the people of any 
such Territory have not asked for the abolition o! 
slavery therein; and because, when any such Ter- 
ritory shall be admitted into he Union as a State, 
the people thereof will be entitled to decide that 
question exclusively for themselves. 

It was determined in the aflirmative—yeas 35, 
nays 9, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. 
Brown, Buchanan, 


Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Falton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King, Tumpkin, Lyon, Mer- 
rick, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Preston, 
Rives, Roan, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Strange, Tipton, Walker, White, Walliams, 
Wright, and Young—35 

NAYS—Messrs. Clayton, 
Kean, Prentiss, Robbins, 
and Webster-—9. 

So the resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Davis, Knight, Mc- 
Smith of Indiana, Swilt, 





REMARKS OF MR. BYNUM, 
Or Norru Carouina, 

Inthe House of Representatives, January 24, 1838 
On the bili making a partial appropriation tor 
the suppression of Indian hostilities for the year 
1838. 

Mr. BYNUM rose and said he felt it a duty 
which he owed to the House, the country, and par- 
ticularly to that party 
belong, to offer some response to the remarks of the 
honorable gentlemen who had addressed the House 
in opposition to the bill which was then submitted 
for the consideration of the committee. He had 
heretofore been perfectly silent on every sabject 
that had any relation to the prosecution of the dil- 
ferent campaigns in Florida, 


by this and the former 
Administration; but since the remarks of an hono- 


rable gentleman who sat on his left (Mr. Bens, of 


Tennessee) he felt as though he might be justly 
considered derelict in his duty here, and shrinking 
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to which he had the honor to | 





from responsi ‘geepoesibdlty, to a0ll to suffer longer such remarks 
to pass unnoticed 

That honorable member, in opposing this bill, as 
he understood him, in an air of triumph asked the | 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CampreLene) it | 
he was not ashamed to be under the necessity of 
getting men belonging to an opposite party (allud- 
ing to Gen. Tnompson and Mr. Downinc) to de- 
fend the measures of the Administration? 

This way, said Mr. B. that gentlemen had of 
putting such que stions, could be retorted in a most 
caustic and catting manner to that gentleman, if 
gentlemen should feel disposed ¢o apply it on that 
occasion, as the s shan 1e might be found to exist in 
another qt iarter; but he would disdain to bandy = 
thets there o1 else whe re with that gentleman, 
being unparliamentary, unargumentative, and im- 


plying nothing. He would, however, as far as 
his feeble abilities permitted, proceed to notice the 
character of the oe position to the present bill. 


Had he not, said Mr. B. in the course of his life, 
had an opportunity to turn occasionally over the 
mouldering pages of history, and listened to the sto- 


ries of wad tion, he would have been surprise d, 
astonished, if not astounded, at ibe extraordinary 
Opposition to the present bill before the comm Littee, 
and should have read and have liste ned to those sto- 
ries to but little pr roll, had not those lessous taught 


him to know something of the rancor and disas- 
irous effects of a Sactious party spail, that could see 

nothing good but what emanaced from its own par- 
ty’s pollutions. He felt humiliated, too, at the re- 
flection, as it went far, very far, to realize the 
anticipations, and veriy the predictioas, of the ene- 
mies ef all free Democratic Republican Govern- 
menjs that ever existed, and as it would be hailed 
as a signal triumph by the friends of monarchical, 
arbitrary, and despotic Governments throughout the 
world, who had either written or spoken on the 
subject. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.) we are only about to travel 
the road, chalked out by the history of former Re- 
publics, setting at defiance alike the lessons of 
experience and the plainest dictates of common 
sense. In cherishing this foolish rancor of party spirit, 
we are too apt to lose sight of that paramount 
interest, the public good. Such had been the fatal 
baleful rock upon which he believed every former 
tepublic had been wrecked. It was by steering 
clear of those, that we could with any degree of 
ceitainty caiculate upon the perpetuation and pre- 
servation of our own free institutions. There 
were few men in oroutof that House, more de- 
voted to party than he was; but as much as he 
professed to love his party, he conld not fora mo- 
ment cease to love his country better, nor could he 
fora moment support any party that permitted 
itself directly or indirectly to be thrown into con- 
flict with the best interests of the country. 

Sir, what were the objections to free Democratic 
Republics, urged with so much force and plausibili- 
ty by the advocates of despotisms and monarchies 
throughout the old world?) Had they not ever been 
levelled again-t the inefficiency of their EXecutive 
department, particularly and eminently so in times 
of war?’ Have they not proven this defect in all 
popular Gover. ments, whether ancient or modern, 
by a multitude of examples quoted from both eras; 
and what was the attempt then made by the honor. 
able gentlemen, who had opposed the passage of 
the bill w.th so much vehemence, but to realize by 
a most powerful demonstration the prognostications 
of the enemies of all free Democratic Governments, 
by crippling the arm ef the Executive department 
in Withholding the supplies necessary to the sub- 
sistence of our valiant little armies, now figating 
the battles of their ceuntry, amidst every depriva- 


tion and want incident to savage warfare, amidst 
forests and deserts hitherto unknown to.civilized 
man. It was to re-enact the very scene that had 


} 


been the cause of the subversion of all ancient re- 
ght popular Governments into 
e] tu carry out the pris iciple that the Oppo- 
sition now propose to effect by the rejection of the 

s 


publics, and bron 


bill on yout table, Wi 
experience of the cau 


had boasted much of our 

ses of the failures of ancient 
democracies, and of the intelligence of the age, to 
justify us in the belief that we could continue to 


preserve our present form of Government, But 
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were we not about to follow the very examples that 
had proven so fatal to all similar Governments H 
He thought unquestionably we were, and ti hia, too, 
by permitting the Legislative to interfere with and 
usurp the Executive department, and to cripple its 
efficiency. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Brppte) had protested that he would not vote 
a dollar for the prosecution of the War in Florida, 
until sufficient evidence was produced to him that 
it was necessary; and another gentleman had spoken 
of the recail of our troops, or a part of them. Sir, 
is this net tampering tov much with the Executive 
branch of this Government? Is it not an attempt 
to usurp the power that belongs exclusively to that 
department, given it by the Constitution? He 
warned gentlemen. in their blind party zeal, not 
to forget what appropriately belonged to the de- 
partment to whieh they themselves were attached. 
It was a flagrant violation of the Constitution and 
a usurpation of the rights of the Executive, as 
well as of the people, to be continually interfering 
with the rights and duties of that department. 
Perhaps there was no maxim of a free constitu- 
tional Government established with a greater una- 
nimity of sentiment by the lovers of constitutional 
freedom throughout the world, than that the Lixecu- 
tive, Judicial, ‘and Legislative Departments of Go- 
vernment should be kept perfectly separate and dis- 
linet, equally free and independent of each other, 
while all should bear their equal proportion of re- 
sponsibility to the great body of the people; and for 
the Legislative to take one atom of responsibility 
from the Executive, would destroy that beauty and 
symmetry, upon which the safety of the whole 
fabric of our Government was so pre-eminently 
dependent; and he would assure gentlemen, that 
whenever they did succeed in battering down 
that department, would fall with it the liberties of this 
nation, great as it was, and greater, as it might be. 
If any there had taken such a stand, he would ask 
him to re-examine his position and hasten to retrace 
his steps. 

Mr. B. said that the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Bippte) has distinguished himself most 
signally by his attacks at this and the preceding 
sessions on the Executive, and had been most reck- 
less, he thought, in his unmeasured denunciations. 
He had dragged into that discussion, with what 
propriety he (Mr. B.) was not then able to see, the 
illustrious name of General Jackson, our venera- 
ble ex-President, and had assailed in most violent 
terms the conduct of that veteran statesman and 
soldier. He would have thought the peculiar situ- 
ation in which that gentleman stood towards Gen. 
Jackson, asa matter of delicacy, should have re- 
strained him particularly from an attack on his 
reputation; but it did not. Nothing, it seemed, 
could stay the uplifted arm of that gentleman 
against the reputation of the mighty conqueror of 
oar savage foe and illustrious Hero of Orleans. 
Sir, (said he) let me tell that honorable gentleman, 
with all possible deference, that his attack upon 
the reputation of Gen. Jackson is like darting 
broom straws against a wall of adamant. The 
fame of Gen. Jackson will be the theme of history 
every country where civilized man is known, and 
will be cher shed with the liveliest emotions by 
every ivend of freedom throughout the world, 
when that gentleman’s and mine shall have been 
eternally {urgotten, and sunk into the shades of ob- 
livion. 

Sir, he would say to that gentleman, far better 
for him to cease such attacks, for in making them, 
he would always be found “biting a file.” The 
fame of one so illustrious could not be aflected by the 
traduction of any one here: it was in the safe keep- 
ing of the Democracy of his country, and enshrined 
in the hearts of freemen. 

The gentleman had seen fit to Jug in, too, in con- 
nection with Gen. Jackson, the names of Generals 
Scott and Jesup, and had attempted a comparison 
of their merits; and had at once arraigned, tried, 
and convicted ‘General Jesup, with what propriety 
he had not yet been able to sce. He had, said Mr. 
B. no personal acquaintance with either Scott or 
Jesup, and to them was perfectly indifferent. For 
the conduct of General Jesup, upon which the hono- 
rable gentleman had dwelt with such emphasis, he 
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had no apologies to make. He thought when 
the letter was written, as he did now, that it came 
in a questionable shape. He had Been a letter, 
however, from General Jesup, in which he thought 
he had acted with some magnanimity, and had 
made an atonement for much of the offensiveness of 
that letter. 

But so far as Gen. Jackson’s conduct was con- 
cerned in relation to that matter, however, he 
stood there ready to defend every particle of it. 
Never had he in any part of his life, in his Mr. 
B's opinion, acted with more propriety than on 
that occasion. It was well known there and else- 
where, that the most unfounded rumors had reach- 
ed here, and responded to, and circulated with eager- 
ness, by this very Opposition, prejudicial and con- 
demnatory of the course that General Scott had pur- 
sued in Florida; in fact, it had been carried so high 
in the South, that he had understood in some part of 
Florida General Scott had actually been burnt in ef- 
figy, or offered some other indignity, perhaps 
at or near Tallahassee; and he believed that 
presses of the Opposition and the Whig party 
had already began to denounce his campaign 
on that floor, about which the memorable letter 
had been written by General Jesup to Mr. Blair, 
with a request that it be shown to the President, 
which at once gave to the charge a responsible 
name, with time, place, and date. Mle would not 
again speak of the propriety of that letter; but the 
President had deemed it his duty to act then on the 
subject, and to place in command another, until an 
investigation had taken place. In doing that, he 
said, Gen. Jackson had sustained his high charac- 
ter for promptitude and efficiency, and it would 
have been unworthy of the high character he bore, 
both as a statesman and soldier, to have done other- 
wise, and if there was blame to be attached any 
where, it was partly to this House,to the public, 
and to general Jesup, and nota particle to Gene- 
ral Jackson. 

Mr. B. said he himself had no faith in those 
tea-party Generals, that lounged and hung about 
the courts of Washington. He thought they had 
become (if he could be allowed the expression) 
effeminated and enervated by dancing attendance at 
the Washington coteries, with sword and epaulette. 
He believed it an imposition upon the Government 
to keep them here, and would go as far as any man 
in correcting this evil. Such men were not fit for 
service; but upon that subject he hoped to say more 
at another time. 

I will go as far as any man in erasing from the 
rolls of your army the names of your coterie and 
ball-room chieftains. 

Something had been said about raising a com- 
Mittee to investigate the abuses of the Florida cam- 
} aigns; and he once had entertained some idea of 
\oting for such a proposition; but, upon mature re- 
tiection, he had become perfectly satisfied that the 
whole scheme, for the present at least, was suicidal; 
would be pregnant with the most disastrous conse- 
quences, both to the army and the public interests. 
What, (said he,) upon the field of battle, amidst the 
1eking of blood and stamp of the war horse, to stop 
t. inquire after abuse and failures. No, sir, no, sir: 
it will breed distrust in your camp, unnerve the arm 
cf your stoutest soldier, and paralyze every effort of 
your generals ; lead to doubt and defeat, and final- 
ly to that very disgrace that gentlemen had dis- 
cvursed ef so learnedly and volubly. Let the war be 
eided, cenquer your enemy, and he would then 
and there, in his place, pledge himself to go with 
any man, or with any party, in ferreting out 
aluses—as far as he who would dare go farthest ; 
but until then, he should view any attempt of the 
kind unwise, impolitic, and fraught with the most 
disastrous consequences. The wisest of men had 
said—it was written in holy writ, he telieved—that 
“there was a time for all things;” and never did a 
pieverb more strictly apply to any occasion than 
that did to the present. It was that kind of suici- 
dal policy that had overthrown great Carthage, 
Afrie’s imperial city, when basking in the sun- 
shine of her high prosperity, and competing for 
enipire with her great rival. It was that kind of 
poner that had humbled Carthage, and prostrated 

t at the feet of her imperial mistress, the Repub- 
lic of Rome. Who does not recollect, that when 
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het conquering general was marching on, and in 
the very act of laying hands on the gates of Rome, 
he was arrested by the fell demon of party spirit, 
an | recalled to Africa by the schisms of party, and 
the influence of faction, for which misdeed Car- 
thage had been long buried beneath the ruins in- 
flicted by her conqueror’s arms, and the name of 
Caithaginian liberty had Jong since been erased 
froin the history of the world. 

Yes, sir, the great Hannibal and his army, he 
feared, had been recalled from Rome, when, in 
the act of humbling that haughty Republic, by the 
same spirit which had prompted the attempt to recall 
owr armies from Florida. How near the ultimate 
consequences might prove the same, history and 
tine alone would declare. The policy, in his judg- 
ment, was damning—the idea preposterous. The 
Seniinole Indians must be humbled, conouered, 
brought in subjection, or we invite a fruit(ul har- 
vest of Indian wars. Let no man think for a mo- 
ment otherwise; and when our victories are pro- 
claimed, and not until then, let us think of investi- 
gations. Then let us cashier and impeach the 
timid and imbecile, but reward with laurels the 
brow of the gallant and the brave. 

Hie had been utterly astonished and confounded 
at the sentiments of honorable gentlemen expressed 
on that occasion, that we should now make peace 
with the ladians, and pay them a boon, a tribute, 
to move away, to cease to harass and murder the 
people of Florida and our frontiers. Such senti- 
ments were too revolting. When would ever 
such a craven policy be adopted by the brave and 
free men of this nation? Never. Never, in God’s 
name, let it be said that this proud and mighty 
nation should be so humbled, and by a handfull of 
savages, as to buy their peace. The mighty genius 
of liberty shrunk at the idea, and our patriotism 
stood rebuked by the spirit of onr fathers and the 
god of our freedom. Sir, had that Roman exam- 
ple been lost sight of in the scramble and heat of 
party spirit? Had we already forgot that when 
Brennus of old, with his Goths, were at the gates of 
Rome, demanding tribute, and the cowardly pol- 
troons of the city were in the very act of weighing 
out to them their gold, and when that gold was 
even exhausted, and the cry rung throngh the 
crowd, what shall we do for more to throw in the 
scale to make the weight; when the cry reached 
the ears of old Camillus, he, with godlike mien, 
hobbled forth, with his sword in one hand, and his 
crutch in the other, and when arriving at the place, 
threw into the lighter, empty scale, the sword of his 
youth, and swore that, in the hands of the valiant, 
it was of more weight than all the gold of Europe. 
A spectacle so sublime penetrated each Roman 
bosom; flushed with such patriotic devotion, every 
citizen and soldier flew to their sabres, and with 
the fury of desperation fell on their Gothic be- 
siegers with vengeance and death, and ceased not 
their havoc until every barbarian had been driven 
from the remotest confines of their territory. 

Honorable gentlemen had dwelt with peculiar 
delight upon individual cases of defalcations and 
failures. The illiberality and injustice of attaching 
them to the Administration, had been most trium- 
phantly responded to by the honorable delegate 
from Florida, (Mr. Downinc.) It was as unjust 
as it was impracticable, to attempt to hold the Ad- 
ministration responsible for every individual failure 
or defalcation. The Government, from the very 
nature of things, was compelled to trust to its offi- 
cers; and whether they proved delinquent or cow- 
ardly, the fault could not properly attach to the Go- 
vernmert. 

But it had been tauntingly asked, and] he 
thought, too, with rather an air of triumph, by 
both the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bippie,) and the honorable gentleman from 
Vermont, (Mr. Everett,) why should this war be 
carried on? Mr. B. would answer, for every reason 
of sacred honor, necessity, and self-protection above 
all. Sir, said he, with what grace, with what policy, 
conld we now withdraw our army from Florida? 
What are our obligations to protect the expose: in- 
habitants of that Territory? Surely all that is sa- 
cred, and is calculated to influence the action of 
men or nations, should prompt us to a speedy and 
determined resolution not only to defend, but res- 





cue that Territory at every hazard, and at any 
price, from the blood-stained hands of these anre- 
lenting savages. Gentlemen surely could not be in 
earnest to talk of peace, until these bloody, perfi- 
dious, treacherons devils were whipped into mea 
sures Do they not know that a failure in punish- 
ing and humbling these Seminoles, however fierce 
they may be, or at whatever price, whether of blood 
or treasure, would multiply, to an unfortunate num- 
ber, the Indian wars on our south and southwestern 
frontiers? 

Sir, 1 would be only holding out to them an addi- 
tional price to engage in them. Can any gentle- 
man who thus contends, not foresee that sucha 
course would be pregnant with the most disastrous 
events that have ever befallen this nation? Would 
not every tribe, however diminutive and contemp- 
tible we might heretofore have viewed them, 
be induced to follow the example of the Sena- 
noles, and wage war immediately on our defence- 
less frontiers tor tribute. 

Let gentlemen pause and reflect well before 
they give utterance to such an idea. Let them 
hasten to review the false position that they are 
aboutto occupy. Let them fora momentcease their 
party strife, and devote but a single glance on the 
interest of their mother country, on which they 
were about to iriflict this parricidal wound. Sir, 
the blindness of party prejudice is no apology 
for the sacrifice of the public good. Wounds in- 
flicted by party rancor on a sutlering country, 
can never be sanctioned by the voice of a disinte- 
rested patriotism. ‘The best interests of our coun- 
try, by the adoption of such a course, would not 
only be sacrificed, but the most indelible stain in- 
flicted on our national honor. The very proposi- 
tion, to him, was humiliating indeed, and weil cal- 
culated to wound the feelings ot every high-minded 
American. It was a proposition to desert our own 
soil, and surrender it up to the Seminoles—a pitiful, 
contemptible band of savages; leaving the whole 
settiement of Florida exposed to the mercy of the 
savages; and when had they shown mercy to a 
white man? The whole scheme of the opposition 
to the appropriation for the prosecution of that war, 
was fraught with the most serious and alarming 
mischiefs, in whatever hight we might be disposed 
to view it. 

Sir, one gentleman had gone so far as to recom- 
mend an appropriation of some three or four mil- 
lions of dollars to give them to leave off fightng, 
and to move away, thus paying them a tribuie 
by a most disgracetul purchase of a peace; a pro- 
position so monstrous, that every true American 
should revolt at it, as a foul stigma thrown at his 
country’s honor. from what party, he would ask, 
had such sentiments been avowed there? Thanks to 
his God, it had come not from any member of the 
Democratic party, with whom he acted on that floor; 
and he should feel humbled, if not degraded and 
disgraced—yes, ‘‘disgraced,” (something to which, 
presently, he would reply,) had any member of a 
party to which he belonged held forth such lan- 
guage in the councils of the nation? What, sir, 
pay tribute for peace? When was such a senument 
avowed here; and from whence had itcome? Had 
gentlemen forgotten the language that had been 
held and consecrated by the gallant, the wise, 
and the brave, almost of every nation that could 
boast of its independence? Had they forgotten the 
moral of the single expression, ‘* Millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute?” He would re- 
commend, with profound deference, its moral to 
the consideration and solution of certain honorable 
gentlemen of that House. Such an adage could 
never lose its weight with an astute, brave peo- 
ple, until their entire sense of self-respect anc sa- 
gacity were obliterated by the blindness of party 
rancor. Such sentiments, recommendatory of the 
payment of tribute, or of the purchase of peace, 
could not but be branded with reprobation vy the 
brave, patriotic people ot all America. He be- 
heved that they would put their mark on them at 
once, when and wherever they were expressed, un- 
less by bribery and corruption they were willing to 
sell their patrio ism to 2 moneyed monster, that Was 
alike indifferent to honor, patriotism, and to 
liberty. 

Much had been said about the disgrace of the 
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country, in relation to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards the Indians, and other foreign na- 
tions. Upon that subject, there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion between himself and the honora- 
ble members who had preceded him on that occa- 
sion. He hoped never to live to witness the dis- 
grace of his country, and should always be found 
contributing his humble mite to rescue it from so 
foul a calamity; and if perchance such a thing 
should ever happen, he should be exceedingly re- 
Juctant to publish it, and hold it up in all its in- 
famy to the gaze and sneers of the world. Much 
more reluctant would he ever be to pronounce that 
disgrace, until it had béen mostclearly and indubi- 
tably established upon his country; and to be con- 
stantly doing so on this floor, on every occasion, 
he feared might subject him, but too justly, to the 
suspicion of sensible men, that he desired to effect 
the very object, if not bent upon it, that he profes- 
sed to proclaim to the world with reprobation. A 
thing which he hoped no man on that floor 
or off of it, was so debased and degraded as to 
do, that had one drop of American blood 
in his veins. Nor would he ever by party 
spirit, or vindictive recklessness, suffer a 
suspicion so foul to rest upon his conduct and 
motives there. No, sir, (said Mr. B.) no party 
malice, nor disappointment of political promotion, 
shall ever make me so far forget what isdue to my 
country as an American and a citizen, over whom 
she has extended her broad banner of protection. 
He had said that he differed widely in relation to 
the disgrace of the country. It had long been his 
settled and deliberate opinion, that if the country 
had been at all disgraced, it had been done there, 
and by gentlemen who held seats on that fic or. 
Did not the very course that had been pur- 
sued by honorable gentlemen on that floor, lead 
to the accomplishment of the very thing they 
professed to deprecate? Were not the tirades 
and bitter denunciations of the Government in 
the most indecent and ruthless style, which were 
daily witnesse4 there, calculated to bring about the 
very disgrace which genilemen seemed so much to 
dread?) To him nothing appeared more apparent. 
But again, as to its effects. Could amore suicidal 
course be pursued, or one more destructive to the 
best interests of the country?) Was no such indis- 
criminate and unqualified censure as was wit- 
nessed upon alinost every subject here, particularly 
calculated te affect our favorable negotiations with 
foreign powers, when they heard and saw that 
every step that the Government was about to take, 
and demand that it made, was denounced by a 
large party in its own country?) What had the 
administration of the Government done in the last 
six or eight years that had not been denounced by 
that party in advance? Is such a course here not 
well calculated to increase the demands of other 
nations on our own,and make them more reluctant 
to yield to those that our people may have against 
them? The affirmation of these interrogatories 
were too palpable to require demonstration, and 
none would deny them, whose eyes were not 
seared by the vindictiveness of party influence. 
We were now engaged in a bloody war with a 
tribe of savages. Was not the course pursued here 
in relation to that war well calculated to protract it? 
Were not the eulogies pronounced on their war- 
riors here, and sympathies expressed, well calcu- 
lated to exalt them in their own estimation, and 
make them more repugnant to peace, while they 
were winning such “ golden opinions” even from 
anenemy? Are they not daily justified here for 
murdering our people, pillaging our towns, and 
laying waste the finest portions of the frontiers of 
Florida? Sir, when quelled and subdued, can any 
thing be better calculated to instigate them to a re- 
commencement and renewal of these bloody scenes, 
or more eminently calculated to render them dis- 
contented? He would entreat gentlemen to pause 
and reflect a little more npon the consequences 
of their mad, inciscreet, and destructive course 
here. He hoped there were none so base as to be 
willing to inflict so deadly a wound on their country, 
to affect a perty that differed with them often 
merely in opinion. It was such a course, in his 
humble judgment, that was well calculated to bring 
down that disgrace on the country which gentlemen 


seemed so solicitous in promulgating to the world, 
had already been effected. 

Much had been said ahout the failure of the 
Florida campaigns, which no doubt had been 
ewing to a combination of causes, which had been 
triumphantly replied to by the honorable delegate 
from Florida in a most eloquent manner. He had 
shown the few short months which it was ne- 
cessary for our armies to operate in, and 
that we, in that short time, had not only to 
whip the Indians, but that we had to run them 
down, and hunt them up, amid the most impene- 
trable forests, everglades, morasses, and savan- 
nas; through which it was almost impossible for 
any living animal to pass. It was entirely unlike 
meeting an enemy in an open field, and deciding 
the contest by a single battle; and that such an 
enemy could be overcome only by our perseverance 
and enduring much. At the commencement of 
that war, there was not a general or soldier that 
knew any thing of the true geography of that coun- 
try, which had no doubt greatly retarded its pro- 
gress, and presented one of the greatest impediments 
to our army; and amid all these embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
could see no excuse for the protraction of this war, 
nor would he vote a dollar to carry it on, until he 
could see the evidence of its necessity. ‘That ho- 
norable gentleman’s seeing, had put him in mind 
of the old adage of the horse’s drinking: ‘A boy 
might lead a horse to water, but it would take a 
hundred men to make him drink.” 

Now, both the Secretary of War and the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, had 
presented the evidence to the honorable gentleman, 
of the necessity of that appropriation, but he (Mr. 
B.) poubted exceedingly, whether the two hundred 
and forty-two members of that House could make 
him see it. Sir, he said, there is another adage 
equally applicable to the honorable gentleman’s case, 
and which he knew the honorable gentleman anti- 
cipated. ‘‘None was so blind, as he that would not 
see.” Here he would leave the gentleman to stand 
alone, in the glory of his own vote, against the 
appropriation to defend his country from the bar- 
barity of a most fierce and savage foe. 

An allusion had been made to the manner in 
which this country had treated the Indians as a 
conguered race. The policy of this Administra- 
tion had been identically that which had been pur- 
sucd by former Administrations, and which had 
been with the approbation of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. He denied the 
charge of this Government ever having acted with 
cruelty or injustice towards the Indians as a con- 
quered people. The earliest histories of the world 
furnish abundant instances of one nation conquer- 
ing another. It was the triumph of civilization over 
savage barbarism, and he would there challenge gen- 
tlemen, yes even the honorable gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Everert,) with all his characteristic 
sympathies for the tawny race, to point to a sin- 
gle instance where a conquered nation had been 
treated with more justice and humanity, than the 
Indians in North America had been, and particular- 
ly by this Government. 

He stood there ever ready to defend with his fee- 
ble abilities, not only his country and its democratic 
institutions; buat particularly the humane and 
politic course which ithad pursued throughout with 
the different Indian tribes ‘of this country. 

The patience and lenity with which they had ever 
been treated by this Government, stood without a 
parallel in the histery of the conquest of nations; and 
it Was with sore regret that he witnessed there, so 
often, his country and his Government airaigned 
for its cruelty, injustice, and perfidy, towards not 
only the savages, but in relation to its conduct with 
almostevery other nation with which it had had 
any kind of transaction. 

Sir, said he, this presents to my mind an awful 
and ominous foreboding ; one upon which the heart 
of the patriot sickened to reflect. He held in his 


hand a paper which he would exhibit for the infor- 
mation of that House and the country at large, and 
Which contained in it a volume of comment. It 
‘vent to show the proneness of a certain party who 
called themselves IWhigs—(urue, there were some 
honorable exceptions)—to be found always in op- 





position to their country in times of war and peril, 
and an instinctive opposition to every Democratic 
popular administration of this Government. 

lst. He would begin with the second war in 
1812, with Great Britain. Never was an adminis. 
tration more violently denounced than was the 
truly Democratic administration of Mr. Madison. 
Every measure, nearly, then, as now, that had any 
relation to the prosecution of that war, was de- 
nounced in most unmeasured terms; and every offi- 
cer, from the President down, was denounced, 
either for his ignurance or corruption. These ene- 
mies of the Democracy then, as now, failed to 
convince the people that their Government was 
either so ignorant or corrupt. 

2d. When, but a few years since, our foreign 
relations were interrupted with France, and a war 
was threatened us with that powerful nation, where 
did you, sir, find the energies of that same party, 
who had just assumed the name of Whig, directed? 
Who that were here then, that are here now, have 
forgotten the bitter denunciations thundered forth 
in this hall against our then President and his De- 
mocratic Administration, which they placed in the 
wrong in every particular? Sir, these bitter sounds 
of condemnation have scarcely yet ceased to re-echo 
in the crevices of your Capitol; and, sir, from what 
party came they?) Not from that old Democratic 
Republican party, that has stood by and sustained 
this country in every emergency. At that very 
time, when an honorable Senator of that party was 
on his feet, pouring his vials of wrath on the head 
of General Jackson for his weak and insulting con- 
duct to Louis Philippe, and laboring to place every 
act of that illustrious man in the wrong, a messen- 
ger arrived in the Senate chamber to announce the 
news that Louis Philippe was satisfied with the 
conduct of the American President, and that the 
claims of our people on that Government would be 
promptly met and paid. 


3d. The next war which threatened this nation, 
has been with Mexico. Where, again, have you 
found the energies of that party directed? In favor 
of their country? No, sir: no. Already has our 
Government been denounced in advance, both on 
this Noor and in another part of this capitol, for its 
conduct towards Mexico, and in the presence of 
their Ministers and people here. And from what 
party does this denunciation come? Not, thank 
God, from the Democratic party; but it is levelled 
against them by the same party that has ever op- 
posed and taken sides with every country to abuse 
them, and to depreciate our free, popular institu- 
tions in the eyes of the world. 


4th. Our wars with the Indians. What party 
(from what motive he would not say) had espoused 
the cause of the savage against civilized man? 
Who had ever heard more bitter denunciations, 
and unmeasured censure, let loose upon any party, 
orany Administration, than had been for nearly 
two entire days reverberating in that hall against 
the Democratic party and its Republican Adminis- 
tration? Who had ever witnessed greater efforts 
there to degrade, by comparison, the prowess of 
our own arms with that of a base, pertidious, sa- 
vage foe? Yes, sir; and in the presence of the 
chiefs of their kindred tribes, peezans of applause 
had been sung to the valiant Seminoles, while the 
deeds of our brave soldiers had been passed un- 
heeded and forgotten. 


5th. But a few days since, we received the 
most unwelcome news from our norihwestern 
frontiers; and a prospect of war had there been en- 
kindled with our old veteran and renowned enemy, 
Great Britain; and how had that news been re- 
ceived in that House? Had any man present for- 
gotten? Was not our own Government immedi- 
ately denounced? Was not an attempt immediately 
made on that floor to place her in the wrong? 
The sounds of the condemnation of this Goyern- 
ment had hardly ceased to thrill through his ears. 
The most powerful eloguence was exhibited on the 
occasion, to which he had listeaed with the liveliest 
interest; and he regretted, painfully regretted, that 
it was not in defence of his Government, in which 
it was sometimes represented as endeavoring, 
through weakness and folly, to plunge this country 
into an unnecessary war with Great Britain, and 
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then as crouching and cowardly cringing before her 

wer. 

* Sir, by what party, he would again ask, had 
such a course been pursued here? Not by the De- 
mocratic party. ‘They had been found where they 
had ever been, standing by, battling for, and de- 
fending the conduct cf their own nation and people, 
while their opponents here were taking ground 
against their own. Government, and its conduct on 
every occasion. Was there nothing in all this more 
than mere accident? Why should so many acci- 
dents happen with such uniformity? Gentlemen 
should pause and reflect, and consult their patri- 
otism. ‘* As much as they love Cesar, they should 
love Rome more.” 

6th. Again, this Government was but yesterday 
involved in a war, yes a war, fierce and unrel: 
ing, and decidedly one more dangerous to the 
liberties of the people of this country, than either 
that with the Indians, Great Britain, or Mexico, 
or all three combined. It was the more dangerous, 
because the attacks of the enemy were by stealth; it 
never showed itself in an open field of combat—it 
was wont to lay its insiduous seiges in the dark, 
and expected like the anaconda or boa constrictor, 
by softly coiling itself around the whole body 
politic as its victim, infusing its influence in 
every community, by its corruption and bribery, 
aiming to embrace in its immense folds our 
whole Republican empire, and with its uni- 
versal gripe of death, paralyze the action of Go- 
vernment, and leave the Jast remnant of human li- 
berty lying strangled and prostrated for ever by 
its fatalembrace. Sir, he would say, it was a war 
in no common-place word, with a more than mon- 
ster—the United States Bank. [Here the chairman 
(Mr. Connor) interrupted Mr. B. and said that 
the Bank of the United States was not the subject 
before the House for discussion.] 

Mr. B. thanked the chairman of the committee 
for the intimation that he was getting out of order, 
which he had been induced to do in pursuit of his 
game, and following the example of the gentleman 
to whom he was then replying, and he had made 
the allusion to the bank, and its war upon the coun- 
try, merely as a particular example of the course 
that had been and was then pursued by the oppo- 
site party, who had chosen to denominate them- 
selves Whigs, and to show most clearly their con- 
sistency in being always found on that side that 
had warred most valiantly against their own Go- 
vernment, and the dearest liberties and rights of a 
free people; but upon that subject, as he had been 
interrupted for the present, he would forbear 
further to speak. 

7th The Abolitionists were now making war 
upon the country, and by their unhallowed move- 
ments are threatening almost an immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Union, which might end perhaps in a 
most foul and bloody revolution. One gentleman 
had said that the Abolitionists were divided 
amongst the Deirocrats and the Whig partiés. 
This he denied, and had evidence to show. [Here 
the Chair again interrupted Mr. B. and said 
that he had stopped the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania from the discussion of abolition, and it was 
out of order to discuss it then.] 

Mr. B. said he would bow with great deference 
to the decision of the honorable Chairman, and 
begged parden if he had followed those who had 
preceded him in that debate until he had gotten 
out of order; but that it was impossible to reply to 
remarks made by honorable gentlemen out of 
order, without getting out of order himself. He 
hoped he was the last man in that Honse, or out 
of it, that would, knowingly, infract any rule of 
that House. He was only going on to show, and 
to prove, beyond the power of contradiction, that 
that gentleman and his party were identified with 
the Abolitionists, and that they were, wherever 
they existed, making war against the Democracy, 
in conjunction with the Whig party, and that the 
triumph of the one was the triumph of the other; 
and this, he would show, was particularly and em- 
phatically the case to the North and to the West; 
but, as he had been eut off in his remarks upon 
that subject by the interference of the Chairman, he 
would let it pass for the present. 

Mr. B. said he hoped he had now shown succes- 
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sively that, in seven most prominent instances, 
which would stand conspicuous in the future pages 
of the history of our conntry, that party so 
violently opposed to the Democracy of the coun- 
try had been both consistent and persevering in 
their opposition to their Government, whenever it 
was found that peril and danger had threatened 
her, even amid the calamities of war. He was not 
prepared to say that those who had, or who did at 
this time, administer this Government, were the 
ablest that had ever graced their stations: by no 
means; but he would make bold to say, at least, of 
them, that the President, the Secretary of State, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, of the Department of War, 
the Navy, and Postmaster General, and Attorney 
General, werealland each of them men of more than 
ordinary abilities, and of respectable talents, and 
who had often, while members of this and the op- 
posite body, proved equal, when thrown in contact, 
in every respect, to the leaders of the Opposition ; 
nor had he as yet ever heard of a dishonest or dis- 
honorable act committed by a single member of the 
Cabinet. If, then, such were the facts, which he 
presumed none there had the boldness to deny, 
could it be otherwise than most strange and incom- 
parably marvellous that these men, and every pre- 
decessor of their party, should, in every instance, 
as above alluded to, be found in the wrong, and 
sacrificing their country’s best and dearest interests? 
Wonld it not be rational to suppose that, by 
accident merely, they might, in some one instance, 
on those important occasions, have been found in the 
right by the immaculate spirits of the Opposition ? 
—‘‘ for a foo] sometimes is right by accident, and the 
wicked man sometimes doeth a good deed.”> What 
an unfortunate party! Whatan unfortunate Govern- 
ment is that which has never been in the right, even 
by accident, but ever cruel, ever unjustand wicked; 
always weak, in the wrong, and corrupt. So say 
the enemies of this Administration, and so speak 
the Whig party of their Government, whenever 
peril and danger stare her mostly in the face. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in all good conscience, do 
they not attempt to prove too much? I have 
shown that the fool is semetim.es right, if by acci- 
dent, anc that the wicked sometimes do a good act; 
but this Republican Administration, and the pre- 
ceding ones, under our Republican Democratic 
Presidents, selected for their wisdom and integrity 
by the people themselves, being more unfortunate 
than the history of the world or the wisdom of 
man can account for, have scarcely in a single 
instance been found to commit a single good or 
wise act in the sight of their opponents. Sir, 
I say this proves too much, and shows the en- 
tire fallacy of the whole foundation of this stu- 
pendous superstructure of Whigish opposition. 
If the Republican Administrations have al- 
ways been in the wrong, ignorant and corrupt, 
why has this mighty nation continued so long to 
prosper and flourish, with strides more rapid and 
gigantic than has hitherto been known to the his- 
tory of man; under the especial auspices, too, of 
these weak, corrupt, degraded Democratic Re- 
publican Presidents and their administrations. 
Sir, if the reverse of this be correct, and their 
course correct, then the Whigs and the Ariste- 
cracy are right; but the fact that this Go- 
vernment does continue yet to exist, free, untram- 
melled, and secure in its independence, re- 
alizing a prosperity hitherto unknown to the world, 
affords the most conclusive evidence of the falsifi- 
cation of our enemies, whether at home or abroad, 
and stamps the brand of faisehood upon the thou- 
sand charges against the competence and virtue of 
our Democratic Republican Administration and its 
officers, emanating so often from the foul and cor- 
rupting source of party malignancy and disappoint- 
ed ambition. Yes, sir, how could the Democratic 
Administrations have tkus existed so long, if one 
hundredth, one thousandth part of the charges of 
Federalism, Aristocracy, and Whigery, had been 
true. Thus he had shown that the Opposition had 
attempted to prove too much; as, if all they had at- 
tempted to prove was true, they had proved an im- 
possibility, and the utter impracticability of the ex- 
istence of this Government. : 

He thought be had shown how wanton and un- 
authorized were many of the charges against this 
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Administration and its preceding one, and how ut- 
terly reckless had been the course of many of those 
opposed to it, not only in the present, bat in divers 
other instances. Mr. B. said hehad not beea forced 
to speak thus plainly, but that a crisis had arrived, 
when every man should speak out, and the people 
of the country should hear the trath, and the whole 
truth,!n relation to the opposition that wascarrying on 
against themselves and theircountry. It was only ne- 
cessary for them to know the facts and the real truth 
in relation to the administration of the Govern- 
ment, and each party would receive their due re- 
ward at their corrective hands. He had now con- 
cluded the most that he had to say upon the sub- 
ject then before the committee. He then only had 
to entreat the very honorable gentlemen who had 
made such opposition to the measure before the 
House and called upon the friends of the Admin- 
istration to come up and defend its acts, to stand 
firm in their own opposition to those measures, 
and to show their opposition, and test their since- 
rity, by recording their names aga‘ust the passage 
of the bill then the subject of discussion, and not to 
continue that lowest of practices which had been 
pursued so often there, of opposing for days, and 
weeks measures of the Admininistration, and when 
the vote was about to be taken, to abandon their 
seats, or refuse to vote against measures that they 
had so long and bitterly denounced and contemned; 
a practice that had gained ground by its often repe- 
tition in that House for the last three or four years, 
and one which could not be tolerated by either the 
reason or good sense of the intelligent people of this 
country. It was due to the parties which composed 
that House; it wasue to the people and the nation at 
large, that the yeas and nays should be taken on that 
billso soonas itgot into the House, that the people 
might see abroad who were willing to record their 
names, and who they were that had opposed in this 
manner nearly every measure of the Government. 
He called upon the Democratic members of the 
House, parucularly, who he confessed heretofore 
had been but too backward in asserting the 
rights of the people in that body. He hoped 
the yeas and nays would be moved for as 
soon as the bill reached that House. It was 
all that he asked that each member should be 
made to endorse his vote upon that subject, and 
upon every other where a difference of opinion 
might exist between the two contending parties 
there. He would not trespass longer upon the pa- 
tient attention of the House, which he had already 
intraded on much longer than he had contemplated 
when he rose, and thanked it unfeignedly for its in- 
dulgence. 





Note.—The paper to which allusion was made 
in the above remarks as containing evidence to 
establish the identity of the Abolitionisis with the 
Whig party is the following account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Abolition Society in the State of 
New York, and the course pursued towards them 
by the Whig party there, the publication of which 
had been anticipated by the Globe, which, never- 
theless, is not deemed improper to annex to the 
above remarks, as a more clear illustration of the 
views, and demonstration of the facts, set forth in 
the remarks to which the attention of the whole 
Democracy, and particulary that composed of the 
people of the South, is most respectfully invited, 
as taken from the Emancipator, one of the particu- 
lar organs of the Abolition Seciety. The proceed- 
ing took place a littie before the New York clec- 
tions last fall, and are as follows: 

‘*Romz, October 16, 1837. 

“ Deak Sir: Having learned that your political friends have 
done you the honor to place your name before the electors of 
the county of Oneida, as a candidate for the office of ——, and 
there being, as is believed, near two thousand electors in this 
county who have espoused the great and eternal! principles of 
the Declaration of our Independence, by which i is asserted 
that all men are created free and equal, with certain inalienable 
rights, amongst which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness ; and believing that these rights are violated in the case 
of the American slave, and that the free colored people of this 
State do not possess those rights to which they are entitled, 
upon every principle of eternal and equal justice’ The object, 
therefore, of this communication, is tolearn from you whether 
you can answer, and how, the following questions, which are to 
be put to the variuus candidates who are nominated for an elec- 
tion to that office. Upon the answers which you may return to 
the seven questions herewith propounded, or your refusal to 
answer the same, will depend whether you can receive the voteg 
of the gentlemen called Abolitionists or not, as is believed. 
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“THE QUESTIONS. 

1. “Du you believe that petitions to Congress on slavery and 
the slave trade ought to be received, fead and respectfully con- 
sidered by the Representatives of the people? 

> “Are you opposed to the annexation of Texas to the United 
States? 

} “Are you in favor of the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the District of Coluinhial 

1. “Are you in favor of Coneress exercising allthe constitu- 

tional power it possesses, to abolish the internal slave trade be- 
tween the Mtates, and in the Territories where slavery eXiste! 

5. “Are you in lavor of extending a jury trialto all persons 
in this State before they shall be deprived of liberty, whether 
those persons be fugitive slaves or others! 

6. “Are you in favor of extending the elective franchise to 
the colored man the same as to the white? 

7. “Are you in favor of the repeal of all laws in this State 
which makea distinction among its inhabitants on account of 
coor - 

The answers of candidates, or their refusal to answe r, will 
be distributed in printed handbills throughout the county, pre- 
vious tothe election As the me to the eleciton is now so short, 
you will nottake it unkind in saying an answer is most re- 
apectiully requested tobe returned tothe subscriber at Rome, 
within three days from the time of the delivery of this com- 
munication to you, or it will be con sidered as a refusal to an 
ewer, The request of this letter proceeds upon this great prin 
ciple, that the freemen of this country are entitled to know 
what the opinions of gentlemen are who are candidates for 
their suffrages, before they are clothed with that important trust. 

With sentiments of respect, 
lam yours, &¢ 
A. BLAIR, 
President Oneida county, Anti-Slavery Society 

N. B. The above communication is made in pursuanceof a 
ecneral principle adopted by the New York State Anti-Slavery 
Society 

Here the remarks are adopted of another commen- 
tator, as illustrative of the views and objects of the 
parties: 

Here there was an offer, “by authority,’ of the votes of 
2.000 electors’’ to such candidates as would answer the ques- 
tions, or who, in other words, would declare themselves to be 
Abolitionists 

Itshould here be remarked that the officers to be chosen in 
the county were a sheriff, clerk, and four members of Assem 
bly: and that there were three distinct and full nominations 
made of candidates for these offices, viz: one Van Buren, one 
Conservative, and one called Wh Ot the Van Buren candi 
dates, but one made any answer to the questions; of the Conset 
vative none, of the Whig e//; and the following were their an- 
ewers, as published by order of the Executive Committees of the 
Oneida county Anti-slavery Society 

1 Lyman Curtiss, esq. candidase for Sheriff, would have had 
no objection te give an explict affirmative answer to s¢ vera/lol 
the questions, but from the impression that an appeal had been 
had been made to his hopes and fears. We did not wish to be 
subjected to the imputation of interested motives. Several of 
the questions were comparatively new, and he had not yet 
formed a definite opinion upon them, Ife could not, however, 
with truth, give a negative to either of them. He regarded 
slavery as an enormous evil, a foul stigzma upon Us a8 4 nation, 
and would sincerely rejoice at the success of any constitutional 
measures to free Ourselves from it, and elevate the colored 
man to his natural station and rights among his fellow men, 
Hie considers that ‘ tne right of free discussion and petition 
should never be infringed, but be preserved inviolate.” 

2. Hon. James Dean, candidate tor County Clerk, says: “1 
have not the least difficulty in answering each and all the ques- 
tions affirmatively, except the third. That, too, as it stands, 
as a general naked proposition, not connected with any reference 
or allusion to the mode of emancipation, I answer in the same 
manner.” Mr. Dean states, that his * information in respect 
to the power of Congress in this respect is so unsatisfactory to 
{himself} that he is not prepared to decide,”’ in respect to that 
mode of emancipation; but he does desire “that Congress may 
exercise all the constitutional power it possesses, and that, too, 
at the earliest suitable opportunity, to put an end to slavery in 
the District of Columbia.” 

James 8. SrRANAHAN, esq. candidate for Assembly, says: 
“ To.he first five questions on your list, my answers are, Yes— 
to the last two, No.’’ 

4. Henry Hersey, Esq. a candidate for Assembly, responds 
to the first, second, and fitth questions in the affirmative. On 
the ‘Aird, he believes Congre pos es power to abolish sla- 
very in the Federa! District, but doubts the expediency of its: 
exercise at the presenttime, Oa the fourth he thinks *Con- 
greas should abolish slavery in the Terriorics belonging to the 
United States: but how far it would be wise, or is Constitution. 
al to act in relation to slavery or the slave trade in the States, 
is a question upon which he has doubts. On the sixth he says 
“T would make no distincuion between persons on account of 
color, in allowing them the privilege of the elective franchise 
But I think it may well be doubted whether it would be wise 
to extend the privilege of voting at our elections to all persons 
of coor who have been long held in bondage, and consequently 
in iquorance, but who should come into our State to reside, as 
they would be almost entirely ignorant of our political institu- 
tions, and but poo:ly qualified to exercise the important right 
of suffrage.’ On the seventh hesays: “I am not sure that! 
reco lect all the laws of this State which make a distinction 
imoug its inhabitants on account of color. Some of them 
might be with propriety repealed, but there are others I think 
ought votto be. The law exempting colered persons from 
serving in the militia, I not think ought to be repealed, for I do 
not Lelieve it would be beneficial to the militia system to re 
quire blacks to perform duty 1 our miliua. 

5. R. Fuuver. Esq. candidate for Assembly, responds an 
affirinative answer to the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th questions 
To the 3d he says: “J consider the existence of slavery in the 
District of Columbia as a foul blot on the American character, 
and giving the lie to that often-reiterated boasting that the United 
States ie a land of liberty.” 

6. Fornrens C. Wurrs, Esq. candidate for member of As- 
sembly, answers the lst, 2d, and 6th questions in the affirma- 
tive. “To the 3d and 4th be says: * Yes, so far as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of individual States will justify.” 
To the 6th, “ Yes, 1 prefer the old Constituuion, which made no 
distiuction on account of color, to the preeentone.”” To the 7th, 
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" Lo Th far as they are opposed to the principles of equal 
rights.”’ 


‘he meeting in Windham county, Connecticut, 
hell on the 9th of January, 1838, by the Aboli- 
tiouists, to denounce the votes of our Democratic 
Republican brethren of the North, clearly esta- 
blishes the identity of these two parties. As a part 
of the preamble and resolutions passed at that 
meeting, reprobating and denouncing General 
EHiwit, one of the Democratic Republican members 
from that State, for his vote on Mr. Parron’s reso- 
lution, so eminently calculated to save the Repub- 
lic from disunion, and perhaps a most bloody revo- 
lution; the following extracts are taken from the 
ceedings: 

At an adjourned meeting of the Windham County Anti- 
Slavery Society, held at Chaplin, Tuesday, Janu ary 9, 1838, the 
following resolutions Were unanimously passed : 

Whereas, the House of Representatives of the United States, 
by an unwarrantable assumption of power, c »ntrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution, and in violation of the rights and 


liberties of the citizens of these United States, lid, on the 2lst 
of December, 1837, pass the following resolution ‘ 

“Resolved, That all petitions, memorials and papers 
touching the abolition of sla very, or the buying, selling or 
transferring of slaves in any State, Distric', or Territory 
of the United States, be laid upon the table without being 
debated, printed, read, or referred, and that no further ac- 
tion whatever shall be had thereon.” 

And whereas, it appears that three of the delegates from this 
State, viz: Holt, Phelps, Whittlesey, with forty-eight others 
from the nominally free States, voted in the affirmative on the 
passage of said resolution. 

Resolved, That our Representative in Coi gress from this 
District, Orrin Holt, by his vote in favor of the resolution above 
quoted, virtually denying us the right of petision, has misre- 
presented his constituents and proved recreant to the trust re- 
posed in him by those who gave him his seat in Congress. 


In addition to this, and a number of other in- 
stances of the kind, it is a fact too n torious to be 
denied, that the Abolitionists have c nstantly kept 
up aregular fire and denunciation against the course 
of our Republican friends here fro: that quarter, 
who have boldly stepped forward in defence of the 
Constitution and the Union, while plaudits of the 
highest approbation are daily awap ied the Whig 
party, in and out of Congress, by those reckless 
disturbers of the peace and harmony of our Go- 
vernment. 





REMARKS OF MR. CILLEY, 
Or Marne, 

In the House of Representatives, Jan. 23, 1838, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to make 
a special appropriation for the suppression of 
Indian hostilities. 

Mr. Wise commenced the debate, and led off in 
opposition to the bill, and in a general attack of 
the Administration. On Mr. Wise resuming his 
seat, Mr. Citiey obtained the floor, but yielded it 
to Mr. Downie, the Delegate from Florida, who 
supported the bill, and ably defended the policy 
and measures of the Administration, so far as re- 
lated to the Florida war. Mr. Wiss replied to Mr. 
Downtnc, and renewed his opposition. 

Mr. CILLEY then followed and said: I rise, sir, 
to say but a few words upon the bill now before 
us; but few will be necessary after the eloquent 
and just remarks which have fallen from the ta- 
lented Delegate from Florida. I listened to him 
with pleasure, while he gave us, from his own per- 
sonal Inowledge, the facts of the case, and the 
real condition of things as they exist at the seat of 
the war. He has laid bare the origin of hostilities, 
which were commenced by the Seminoles without 
any just provocation on our part, and which have 
been prosecuted by them in a series of tne most 
cold-blooded murders and butcheries of the whole 
white population within their reach. So far as the 
Administration is concerned in this war, he (Mr. 
Downtnc) has set the whole matter right before 
the country. 

But, sir, I feel impelled to say something when 
I hear views and sentiments put forth here, and 
calculated to have effect abroad, the whole drift 
of which is to hold up my own countrymen in the 
hght of savages, while hostile Indians are extolled 
as patriots, statesmen, and heroes. Were I a 
stranger to the history of my own race, and to In- 
dian character, and now, from the representations 
of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise) for 
the first time, forming my notion of the two people, 
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I might be persuaded to believe that all the virtues 
which have heretofore adorned civilized man, are 
now possessed by the Cherokee race, while all that 
is perfidious, ferocious, and savage, have become 
concentrated in the descendants of the fairer Euro. 
pean. What, sir, do we hear these things said in 
an American Congress? Are they so? Have we, 
indeed, changed places? Are we not the true sons 
of our sires?’ Is not the Indian still true to the 
blood of his race? 

But the gentleman appeals to the committee, and 
in tones of sympathetic feeling asks, what is to be- 
come of the “poor Indians?” I cannot answer 
that: God, in his providence, only knows. But, 
sir, when war rages between us and them, com- 
menced on their part without just cause, and 
waged in the most relentless mode known to the 
annals of Indian warfare; when our own defence- 
less citizens are being slaughtered by them; when 
your armies are there, in a sickly clime, in pursuit 
of the lurking Seminole, and struggling with the 
peculiar natural difficulties of the swamps and 
hammocks of Florida, which must be encountered 
and overcome before a successful blow can be 
struck, and the enemy subdued, if the course of the 
gentleman from Virginia is to be pursued, and you 
now stop all supplies, I ask, in the name of pa- 
triotism and real humanity, what is to become of 
our own brethren, the poor whites? It is proposed 
by the bill before us to provide pay and subsistence 
for our own troops. You have called them into this 
service, a field full of labor and peril, but of too 
little honor, I admit. Yes, sir, however necessary 
the duty, and however faithfully it be performed, 
there are no laurels to be won, as when contending 
in open plains with manly foes. The funds here- 
tofore provided are exhausted; our troops are there, 
and now is the very season most favorable for their 
operations, to subjugate the hostile Seminole, and 
restore peace and quiet to onr borders. 

But the gentleman would have us halt all at once, 
cut off all further supplies, and even refuse to pay 
those who have already rendered service upon the 
call of the lawful authorities of the country. And 
for what? Is it to benefit the Indian, or to injure 
the Administration? Sir, my blood thrills in my 
veins to hear the conduct of faithless and mut- 
derous Indians lauded to the skies, and our sympa- 
thies invoked in their behalf, while in the same 
breath our own Government and its most distin- 
guished citizens are traduced and vilitied to the 
lowest degree. To-day Oceola and the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this Union have been lugged together 
by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) into 
this debate; and while to the former he yields the 
homage of his highest respect and admiration, he 
bestows upon the latter, in comparison with him, 
the sneer of contempt and ridicule. It was but the 
other day, in his place here, the same gentleman 
took occasion to institute a comparison between 
another favorite Indian brave of his, John Ross, 
and our distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. For- 
syth, in which the Cherokee, in his estimation, had 
the best of it in every point of view. 

Is it possible, sir, that partisan feeling and 
political hostility will force gentlemen such lengths? 
Will they, in outrage to common sense, smother 
patriotism, and forget the honor of their country 
and its common good, in their hasty zeal to cast 
odium upon their opponents, and to put down an 
Administration of the people’s choice? Will they 
do violence to the known history and character of 
races, and subvert all the policy of our peeple and 
Government since the first settlement by the whites 
on this great continent? And for what? ‘To find 
something to the prejudice of a Democratic Admi- 
nistration, and to induce the people to displace it, 
and to substitute one based on their new notions. 
Such a course seems almost incredible ; yet our 
history is not wanting in a case somewhat parallel. 
Let gemtlemen recur to it as illustrating the princi- 
ples they are becoming identified with, and as a 
warning where it may lead them. How was it 
with the leaders of a certain party in a powerful, 
and, so far as the main body of the people were 
concerned, I believe patriotic, State of this Union, 
(Massachusetts,) during the late war with Great 
Britain, when, encompassed by hostile fleets and 
armies, our eountry was pressed hard in battle? 
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Did not their political opposition to the then exist- 
ing Democratic Administration, though seeking to 
veil itself then, as now, under the alleged injustice 
of the war, and the morality and religion of a 
Christian community, push them on to enact- 
ment, in the higher branch of her State Legislature, 
of a solemn decree that “it was unbecoming a mo- 
ral and religious people to rejoice at the victories” 
of our brave countrymen, and were then, as now, 
the leaders of that party opposed to supplies. But, 
sir, I will do justice to the main body of the peo- 
ple of that State. They were, sir, | fully believe, 
then, as now, in heart truly patriotic; for, sir, they 
rested not, much as they admired their splendid 
and gifted leaders, to whose bitter denunciations 
of Democratic men and measures they had lent too 
willing an ear—they rested not unti! their patrio- 
tic sentiments prevailed in that branch where the 
decree had been registered, and it was expunged 
from their reéords. I allude to thisin no spirit of 
unkindness—it is a part of the history of our coun- 
try, and marks the conduct, if not the principles, 
of the leaders of a great party contending for power. 

As to the Indian character, who is ignorant of it? 
Who has not heard it described by our fathers, who 
had to do with them?) Who has not read it on 
every page of our country’s history? Their lead- 
ing traits, their master passions, stand out in bold 
relief. ‘We must take things as theyare. We are 
a practical people. Our policy adapts itself to facts 
and circumstances as they are found to exist. 
What are these traits?’ In peace, when not drawn 
out by the excitement of the chase and the slaughter 
of game, the Indian leads a life of listless indo- 
lence, abhorring the drudgery of manual labor, and 
knowing not the meaning of the word industry. 
War, a war of extermination, which calls into the 
most excited action all the baser passions of his 
nature, seems the element of his keenest enjoy- 
ment and glory. His whole soul is then roused 
into fierce activity. No mercy restrains him. His 
uniform rule of warfare is to spare neither age, 
sex, or condition, and to keep no faith with his 
enemy. 

How was it, sir, when hostilities broke out be- 
tween such arace and our early settlers in New 
England? No matter how it began: there might be 
individuals in the wrong on either part. What was 
done by our fathers, when they found their cattle 
killed or driven off, their wives and children sa- 
vagely slaughtered, and their own dwellings razed 
to the ground by fire? They hunted them to their 
lodges in the deep wilderness, and pursued them 
with fireand sword, even to extermination. What 
would you have had them done? What must we 
have done, had we been in their places? When in 
conflict, one or the other race must give place. Our 
fathers did not choose to. Do we taunt them for 
il? Does our sense of justice revolt at their choice? 
Let us in fancy change places with them: enter into 
their labors, their perils and privations, and suffer 
what they suffered, and endure what they endured, 
vear in and year out, and then let us see in whose 
behalf sympathetic appeals are made. 

The case of our frontier settlers now, when an 
Indian war breaks upon them, is similar to the ir 
then. But this sort of sympathy expressed by the 
gentleman from Virginia for the tawny red skin, 
sirikes me as too near akin to that set up in some 
other quarter for a race of still deeper dye. It costs 
nothing to work up and express a sympathy of 
this sort; but what particular good is it intended to 
effect? I might, perhaps, wish, for the sake of 
suffering humanity, that we had the power and 
wisdom to remedy ‘‘all the ills which flesh is 
heir to,” and that we might not only improve the 
condition, intellectual, moral, and political, of 
every one who is not already perfect in all these 
parueulars, but also go a step further, and change 
the color of the dark races in our country, so that 
the sympathy felt by some, and the disgust by others, 
on that account, might give us no trouble hereafter. 

The gentleman dwells on the petty details of the 
war—our reverses, their good fortune, and the few 
braves that have yet been taken or killed in battle, 
but mostly on the expenses already incurred. But, 
l ask, is this not a war, and began, too, by them, 
and in defiance, too, of their own bona fide treaty, 
sanctioned by them, and all the branches of this 


Government, without a dissenting voice? To us, 
here, sir, as the Representatives of the American 
people, this is the great and momentous question: 
Is there a war? For, sir, in the language of patri- 
otism, Our country is our common mother; and 
when and while blows are aimed at her, 
when she is attacked and bleeding from the 
wounds of an enemy, who of her sons will not fly 
to her defence, and to the succor of those who 
are defending her, and that, too, without stopping to 
count the exact cost, or learn the precise origin of 
the quarrel? Let not our country suffer. End 
the war first: then if there was any fault any 
where, point it out and apply the proper remedy. 
But can gentlemen in this war find a single fault at 
the door of the Administrationt The Delegate 
from Florida set the whole matter right, and says 
he is ready to defend it, on that score, against the 
world. 


The expenses, I admit, are great, and the ac- 
counting ofhcers are bound to scrutinize all this 
matter, and to place the result before us. If our 
money has been corruptly used or squandered by 
any Officer, let him, at the proper time, and in a 
proper mode, be tried and panished. Ali wars are 
excessively expensive, in both treasures and life. 

In the expenses of this Florida war, we must 
take into consideration the nature of the service, 
the enemy, the country, the want of provisions and 
supplies there, and the climate, which suspends all 
operations during the summer and fall months ; 
and, more than all, the peculiar form of our Go- 
vernment, which, popular and free, is wholly averse 
to large standing armies; so that when war, the 
greatest of national calamities, does chaifce to us, 
even from the insignificant foe, it finds us almost 
wholly unprepared, and from necessity compelled 
to incur extraordinary expense to but little purpose 
at first. Butin a short time the patriotism of the 
mass of the people, who are attached the more 
strongly to their Government, as its yoke is easy 
and its burden light, rallies to the rescue, and over- 
comes all obstacles. But what, I ask, is the ex- 
pense of a few millions more or less in getting 
ready and in making soldiers of citizens, compared 
with that incurred under other forms of Govern- 
ment in maintaining, in the heart of the country, in 
times of peace, large standing armies, corrupting 
the morals of the people, and eating out their sub- 
stance like a cancer? 


The humane policy, also, of our Government, in 
its steady efforts to preserve the Indian race by re- 
moving them out of the limits of the States where 
the settlements of the whites have approached them 
on all sides, and to whose laws and usages the In- 
dians cannot be made to submit, to fertile territo- 
ries beyond the Mississippi, to be theirs exelusive- 
ly, and in our efforts, too, to restrain different 
tribes from wars among themselves, has cost the 
Treasury millions upon millions. It may be a 
mistaken policy, but is believed, by good and wise 
men, to be the only one that can preserve the race. 

The whole campaign of our commanding gene- 
ral, Jesup, in Florida, has been bitterly arraigned. 
I concede his humanity to the captives he had 
made, and his trust in their good faith, has cost us 
dear. I have often said, and now repeat, that had 
I been in command in that officer’s place at Tampa 
Bay, and had got my hands upon the murderous 
Seminole chiefs and warriors, I would have shipped 
them all off, instenter, on board the vessels then 
in waiting, and not trusted one of them with an 
opportunity to escape again to their fastnesses 
among the swamps. But what is to become of 
the “poor Indians, if we do not permit them to 
keep possession of Florida?” asks the gentleman. 
If they do not lay aside hostilities, submit, and 
perform on their part a treaty which has already 
been complied with on our part, | repeat I cannot 
answer 

So long as they continue to war with us, and in 
their own peculiar mode, it will be still as it had 
been for centuries past: they will disappear before 
the onward progress of the more powerful whites, 
whose improvements cannot be stayed by any such 
obstacles. If they shall change their modes of 
feeling aud acting, and become like our own race, 
tillers of the soil, and lovers of the arts and sci- 


ences, and in every respect good, industrious, and 
quiet citizens, then, indeed, would no one here or 
elsewhere be in danger of collision with them, or 
desire to molest them. 

As to John Ross, who had so often been vaunt- 
ingly introduced ere and elsewhere as a proof and 
specimen of what civilization can do in improving 
the Indian race, | do not know him personally. Cu- 
riosity led me to inquire him out, and I was 
pointed to a white man. He may, by adoption or 
some mode, have become a chief among Indians; 
but he is not in blood, no one could mistake, who 
looks at him. Is this the kind of civilization and 
improvement of the race we hear so much about? 
Such men, or mixture of men, may get among the 
ignorant savages, and Lise to great power and influ- 
ence, and to the control of the affairs and money of 
the tribe; but in the end they will prove rather a 
curse than a blessing to the real Indians. Let us 
not, upon false data, lead ourselves or others into 
false positions and false sympathies. The ideal 
must give place to the reality. We must act upon 
facts, with the eternal truths of nature before our 
eyes. Specniate and sympathise as you will, the 
white man will still be true to the inward laws and 
instincts of his race, and so will the red and the 
black. 

I speak not of individuals, but of masses. I 
hope gentlemen, whose sensibilities are now so 
much enlisted in the conditions of the Seminoles 
and Cherokees, now in Florida and Georgia, will 
not forget how their own forefathers, whose memo- 
ries | know they revere, under similar circum- 
staices, in the early settlement of the country, and 
when they were a frontier people, how they dealt 
with similar enemies; and I entreat gentlemen, if 
they have not indeed forgotten these things, to tell 
me in whose behalf their true sympathy is enlisted? 
Does it not flow in the broad channel of the com- 
mon weal of th: greatest nnmber of its own race, 
or does it seek out the narrower one of a wild and 
untameable race, wasting its influence, and ac- 
complishing no great general results? 


Our sense of justice has been appealed to. Let 
me ask those gentlemen who do this, if they are 
willing to yield up the fair fields and beauti- 
ful sites they now possess and enjoy, to the lineal 
heirs and descendants of the lords of the forest, (if, 
indeed, there be any Ieft,) whom their fathers 
found there and dispossessed, without the fair con- 
sideration, which strict, abstract justice might re- 
quire. If not, then I say, why cry out against thy 
white brethren? Were your property, and the lives 
of your families, exposed,as in this case, to the hostile 
incursions of Indians, and a war should break out, 
would you uot be under the necessity of tracking 
them, as did your fathers in by-gone days, through 
ihe winter snows, to their wigwams ameng the 
hills, and subdue them, cost what it might. 

Sir, how has this vast continent, but recently a 
wilderness, been reclaimed and settled, and filled 
wiih a free, tardy, and enterprising people? The 
two ti‘es of population, the savage and the civil- 
ized, have heremet. ‘They abhor to mix: their pur- 
suiis run not together: the one must give room 
to the other—the fierce hunter and warrior of the 
wilderness, to the more gifted, but peace-loving 
artizan and cultivator of the soil. ‘Wouid you stay 
the onward progress of our own race? or would 
you even atiempt to reverse our positions? You 
could not, if ygugwould. We must take things as 
they are; and Miere we so bitterly condemn others, 
let us reflect hOw we ourselves, under like circum- 
stances, should probably feel and act. 


I ask pardon of the committee for having said so 
much on this subject. I felt pained to hear in this place 
gentlemen make such severe, and, as I thought, un- 
merited denunciations, with an apparent view to 
some influence abroad, of the settled policy of our 
own Governmen and race ever since the earliest 
history of the whites on this continent, and rose to re- 
pel them. I commend gentlemen so eager and 
zealous to attack and put down the Administration, 
to a prudent husbandry of their resources; and 
if they expect to displace it on such grounds, I ask 
them on what principles the people of this country 
are to expect the new one to be based, if they ever 
get power to form one on their own notiogs, and to 
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their own liking? However this may be, I trust 
there will be patiiotic feeling enough in this body 
to pass this bill, providing for the payment and sub- 
sistence of our brave troops, now serving their 
country in the cefence of our suffering frontier. 





‘“ RESURRECTION NOTES.” 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Frprvary 12, 1838. 

Mr. Gronpy, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 

made the following report : 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred that part of the President’s Message 
which relates to the issuing and re-issuing of the 
notes of the late Bank of the United States, by 
the bank recently chartered by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, by and under the same name, have 
had the same under consideration, and present 
the following report: 

By the act of Congress chartering the Bank of 
the United States, passed on the 10th of April, 
1816, that institution was invested with all the 
usual privileges of banking corporations ; and was 
especially authorized to issue its bills and notes, 
not less in amount than five dollars, in the ordinary 
form of bank notes, signed by its president and 
cashier. These bills and notes, when payable on 
demand, were made receivable in all payments to 
the United States. For the security of these and 
its other legal obligations, the capital stock was 
created, amounting to thirty-five millions of dollars. 
Twenty-eight millions of this were to be raised and 

aid by individuals, companies, or corporations. 
The remaining seven millions were paid in by the 
United States. The affairs of the corporation were 
to be managed by twenty-five directors, five of 
whom were to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. A committee cf Congress was 
authorized to examine into the transactions of the 
bank ; and legal proceedings were to be instituted 
by the Executive, whenever any of the provisions 
ef the charter were violated. ‘The United States 
were to receive, half-yearly, a portion of the pro- 
fits of the institution, corresponding to the portion 
of the capital they subscribed. 

It will thus be seen that, during the existence of 
the bank, and during the period when its bills and 
notes were issued under the charter, the United 
States were deriving a profit from its transactions ; 
that their funds were pledged for the security of 
those who received and held its notes; and that 
they were invested (at least so far as the words of 
the law went) with some control over its manage- 
ment. 

By the same law, all the banking powers of the 
corporation were limited to the 3d of March, 1836, 
after which day they entirely ceased; although it 
was authorized for two years subsequent thereto to 
use its corporate capacity “for the purpose of 
suits for the final settlement and liquidation of the 
affairs and accounts of the ccrporation, and for the 
sale and disposition of its estate; but not for any 
other purpose,for in any other manner, whatsoever.” 
The objects of this part of the law are too plain to 
be misunderstood. The intention of Congress was 
io preclude, after the 3d March, 1836, every bank- 
ing transaction—the issue of bills, the discount of 
notes, the lending of money; in a word, the conti- 
nuance of ail transactions for the profit of the 
stockholders. Its object was to prevent the bank 
from incurring, after that day, any additional lia- 
bility, by which the property either of the United 
States or individuals invested in the corporation 
might be directly or indirectly bound, and to re- 
quire the bank fully to settle its accounts and dis- 
pose of its property, to redeem its obligations, pay 
its debts, and collect its assets before the 3d of 
March, 1838. 

It appears that, on the 18th of February, 1836, 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, by an act enti- 
tled “ An act to repeal the State tax on real est ve 
and personal property, and to continue and extend 
the improvements of the State by railroads and 
canals, and to charter a State bank, to be called 
the United States Bank,” incorporated the existing 
stockholders of the Bank of the United States, 
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(excepting the United States and the Treasurer of 
the United States) and such other persons as might 
become stockholders, according to the provisions 
ofthat act of the Legislature; previously requir- 
ing the same, however, to be accepted by the ac- 
tual stockholders at a general meeting. On the 
19th of February, 1836, a general meeting of these 
stockholders was held, without, however, any as- 
sent, representation, or authority on the part of the 
United States. At that meeting, resolutions were 
passed, accepting the charter from the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, and directing the president of 
the bank to make that acceptance known to the 
Governor of the State. At the same meeting, the 
stockholders thus assembled directed the president 
and directors of the bank chartered by Congress 
“to pay, transfer, and deliver to this new institu- 
tion, all and singular the shares, parts, purparts, in- 
terest, and property whatsoever of the stockholders, 
so incorporated by the State of Pennsylvia, of and 
in the goods, chattels, moneys, effects, and estate, 
real and personal of the present Bank of the United 
States.” Of this measure, no notice was given to 
the Government of the United States; no applica- 
tion was made to, or authority sought from, Con- 
gress, althongh it was notorious that a portion of 
the effects of the bank, in addition to the sum of 
seven millions of dollars, belonged exclusively to 
them; that they were entitled to one-seventh part of 
the effects to be collected and divided; and that they 
were liable, in the same proportion, for the proper 
settlement of the affairs and discharge of the obli- 
gations, which were thus summarily taken out of 
their hands, and placed beyond their control. 
Though, in words, the direction of these assembled 
stockholders to their president and directors was to 
transfer their own shares and parts of the effects, 
yet, as those effects had never been divided, as no 
proposition for their division had ever been made, 
as they consisted of the great and complicated mass 
of property belonging to such an institution, and, 
in the nature of things, incapable, without extreme 
difficulty, of division, it was in fact a sudden and 
summary transfer of the whole property and ef- 
fects belonging to the people of the United States, 
and invested by them in that institution, under 
carefully devised guards and stipulations, to a 
State corporation, suddenly created, in whose trans- 
actions they had no participation. 

As if to remove all doubt of this being the na- 
ture and intention of the transfer, the president and 
directors of the bank chartered by Congress pro- 
ceeded, on the 2d of March, 1836, the very day 
before the charter expired, solemnly to resolve, 
that ‘‘all and singular the money, goods, chattels, 
rights, credits, and personal estate whatsoever own- 
ed by, or belonging to, or in the custody of this bank, 
wheresoever the same may be, together with all evi- 
dences and securities for the same, be, and the 
same hereby are, assigned, transferred, and con- 
veyed to the president, directors, and company of 
the Bank of the United States incorporated by the 
State of Pennsylvania,” and they created that insti- 
tution their trustee, to conduct and wind up the 
business of the bank. 

Thus, in direct violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the act of Congress, which imposed upon 
the bank chartered by itself the duty of “settling 
and liquidating the affairs and accounts of the cor- 
poration,” which had given it two years expressly 
for that purpose, and which had retained for Con- 
gress the power of examining, by its committees, 
the correctness of its proceedings, and controlling 
it, if necessary, by « summary judicial process; in 
violation of this provision, and in manifest infringe- 
ment of the rights of the people of the United 
States, whose property was invested in the institu- 
tion to a large amount, a portion of the stockhold- 
ers, excluding the United States, giving them no 
notice, asking no authority from Congress, sudden- 
ly assuming with a high hand the management of 
the whole affair, undertake the solemn farce of 
passing resolutions to create themselves (incorpo- 
rated, it is true, by another law, though not under 
another name) their own trustees; and, having so 
done, they take possession of att the property, and 
assume the settlement of all the affairs of the insti- 
tution, relieved, as they suppose, from every re- 
sponsibility and control to which Congress meant 
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the bank should be subject in winding up its bus). 
ness. 

On the 4th of March, 1836, when, in contempla- 
tion of the act of Congress, the Bank of the United 
States should have been commencing the settlement 
of its affairs, including the large interest of the Go- 
vernment, we find a portion of its stockholders who 
have cast off the rest, seizing and keeping posses. 
sion of every particle of the joint property, and as- 
suming the right to manage it, free from the obli- 
gations of the charter under which that property 
was collected, and from the control of those by 
whom that charter was granted and to whose con- 
stituents a very large portion of that property be- 
longs. 

lt does not appear that, at the time of this trans- 
fer, by a portion of the stockholders, of the whole 
property of the bank to themselves, any inventory 
or Statement of the effects and estate wf the institu- 
tion was made; and no steps whatever were taken 
for the regular ‘‘ settlement and liquidation of the 
affairs and accounts of the corporation,” as the 
charter positively required. The whole business 
was mixed up with that of the new institution. 
Although the Secretary of the Treasury was desi- 
rous and endeavored to obtain a payment or divi- 
dend of the property proportionate to the shares 
belonging to the United States, he was unabl? to do 
so. Resort was, of necessity, had to an estimate of 
the value of the shares, founded on an examination 
of the general accounts of the old institution. 
There is, perhaps, no reason to doubt, on the whole, 
the correctness of this valuation; but it must be 
admitted that such was not ‘the settlement and 
liquidation of the affairs and accounts of the cor- 
poration,” stipulated for by Congress at the time it 
granted the charter, and which was frustrated by 
the summary and unauthorized conduct of the indi- 
vidual stockholders, in transferring to themselves 
all the property of the bank just before the charter 
expired; and from the time of such transfer, nei- 
ther keeping its accounts or winding up any of its 
concerns. 

Soon after the estimated valuation of the stock of 
the bank, thus made, the State institution and trus- 
tee came forward, and voluntarily offered to pay 
the same, by equal instalments, in Septeinber, 
1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840, with six per cent. inte- 
rest from the time the charter expired. This offer 
the Secretary of the Treasury was directed, by a 
joint resolution of Congress, passed on the 3d 
March, 1837, to accept, taking obligations for its 
fulfilment; the first of which, it is understood, has 
been redeemed, and the amount paid into the 
Treasury. 

Thus virtually terminated the affairs of the late 
Bank of the United States; in a manner very diffe- 
rent from that settlement and liquidation which 
were a part of the obligations of its charter; in a 
manner very different from that in which the busi- 
ness of a great national institution should have 
been finally closed. It is true, the individual stock- 
holders have become possessed, by a general sweep, 
of all the property of the bank; and the United 
States have exchanged their shares of stock and 
their claim to dividends for a liquidated sum, se- 
cured by the bonds of another corporation. But 
have these operations relieved either party from 
their obligations to the community? have they 
given to those possessed of the property a right to 
use it, in manifest contradiction to the charter by 
which it was created? have they given sanction, 
direct or indirect, to an employment of the corpo- 
rate privilege and the corporate property, long after 
the charter has expired, for purposes not only un- 
necessary to the settlement of its affairs, but calcu- 
lated to postpone and retard such a settlement? 
have they absolved Congress from the duty, 
solemnly imposed upon it, of “ examining the pro- 
ceedings” done under color of that charter? will 
they justify it in taking no measares to redeem and 
cancel the obligations of an institution it created? 
above all, do they furnish it with an excuse for suf- 
fering the name, credit, and apparent authority of 
the United States, to give value to obligations in 
which they have no longer an interest? 

Of all the powers and privileges of banking in- 
stitutions, that which most widely affects the whole 
community is the issue of bank notes; the autho- 
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rity by which they are issued, the purposes for 
which they may be used, the mode in which their 
ultimate solvency and payment are guaranteed, 
coustitute their character, and give them a greater 
or less circulation. The notes of the late Bank of 
the United States were issued under the authority 
of Congress. ‘They were made receivable from 
one end of the continent to the other, as equivalent 
1o gold and silver, in the payment of the revenue. 
The whole community took them with confidence, 
hecause a large portion of the capital pledged for 
their redemption belonged to the United States ; 
hecause the issue of them was limited to the dura- 
tion of the charter; and because the conduct of 
those who issued and circulated them was placed 
immediately under the supervision of Congress. 
From these causes, the notes of the late Bank of 
the United States derived their extensive credit 
among the people; and this credit, thus derived, 
imposes upon Congress the corresponding obliga- 
tion, to take care that no act of omission of theirs 
shall mislead the community, when these causes of 
peculiar credit to these notes have ceased to exist. 

On the 3d of March, 1836, when the charter of 
the bank terminated, the bank notes which it had 
issued amounted to thirty-four millions four hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand two hundred and 
seventy dollars and sixteen cents. On these it had 
on hand thirteen millions three hundred and twenty- 
four thousand nine hundred and seventeen dollars 
and ninety-three cents. These notes, thus on hand 
at the expiration of the charter, it was the obvious 
duty of the bank immediately to cancel ; they 
were obligations originally issued under a charter 
which had expired ; they had been returned into 
the bank; they formed no part of its property to 
be collected or divided. Yet on the 2d of April 
following, the State institution, in its first report to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, declared the 
amount of its notes issued to be thirty-six millions six 
hundred and twenty thousand four hundred and 
twenty dollars and sixteen cents; of which it had 
then on hand, notes of the Bank of the United 
States to the amount of sixteen millions seven 
hundred and ninety-four thousand seven huudred 
and thirteen dollars and seventy-one cents; thus 
showing that the directors of the bank chartered 
by Congress, in transferring ‘‘all their money, goods, 
and chattels” to their trustee, had delivered up the 
bank notes which ought to have been cancelled, 
and which were entirely unnecessary for winding 
up the concerns of the bank, or performing any of 
the trust duties undertaken by that trustee. The 
practice thus adopted, of keeping instead of can- 
celling the notes issued under the authority of the 
charter from Congress, after that charter had ex- 
pired, was not confined to those thus improperly 
delivered by a part of the stockholders to them- 
seives, under the name of a trustee. Nearly two 
years have since elapsed, and yetin the statement 
made by the bank to the Legislature of Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Sth January, 1838, is this item, 
“NOTES issued of the LATE BANK and branches on 
HAND, $15,800,517 73.” Thus when the two 
years in which the affairs of the bank were to have 
been settled are nearly expired, when the control 
(such as it is) that Congress may yet possess is 
almost at an end, about sixteen millions of dol- 
lars, in bank notes which bear the name of the 
United States, and were actually made under the 
authority ef Congress, which, if put in circulation, 
will be naturally and reasonably considered by 
those who take them as guaranteed by Congress, 
are now in the exclusive possession of a banking 
institution which has the power to use them when 
and for what purposes it pleases. 

Even if it could be said that these bank notes 
would not be used for purposes of circulation and 
currency; even if it were certain that these evi- 
cences of the liability of the United States would 
not be put forth after that liability was at an end; 
even if the trustee who has obtained possession of 
them had evinced a determination to cancel them, 
as the redeemed obligations of a concern which 
cught to be wound up without delay, still, it is 
a duty imposed upon Congress, who originally 
authorized their issue, to see that this is done; to en- 
force, by law, and not to leave to the discretion or 
honesty of any individual or corporation, that which 
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the whole American people have a right to look 
for at their hands. 

But is not that duty absolutely forced upon them, 
when those who have thus obtained possession of 
these uncancelled notes of an extinct corporation 
actually use them for purposes of circulation, and, 
in defiance of the charter, boldly issue them asa 
lawful currency and for their own individual pro- 
fit? Yet not only is this the case. They claim the 
legitimate right so to use and issue them. The 
trustee who receives and accepts the property of 
the late bank, under the pledge to redeem its notes, 
debts, and obligations, unequivocally asserts the 
right, not merely to refuse to cancel the notes for 
the redemption of which funds have been con- 
veyed, but actually to pay out these notes as 
other banks might do who received them in the 
ordinary transactions of trade. ‘The Bank of the 
United States chartered by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, has,’’ in the deliberate language of its own 
directors, ‘“‘done as other banks have done—paid 
out the notes of the Bank of the United States;” as 
if there was the slightest similarity between a bank 
which receives, by a general transfer, sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars in bank notes that had been regu- 
larly issued and returned to the institution by which 
they were made, and those banks which receive 
the notes of one another in the ordinary course of 
commercial*dealing, and pay them out in the same 
mode: as if there was the least resemblance be- 
tween the reissue of bahk notes by a trustee who 
had undertaken to redeem those notes, and had re- 
ceived a large and sufficient amount of funds for 
that object, and the bona fide payment of them by 
a bank, for the purpose of collecting their amount, 
and without any interest in them whatever, except 
as acommon medium of exchange. Betweensuch 
proceedings there is no similarity, nor can the one 
afford any justification to the other. But is not 
the course pursued by this institution, which has 
received these notes for the purpose of redeeming 
them, and now boldly reissues them, in all respects 
identical with that of a partner who, having funds 
of an expired partnership in his hands, for the pur- 
pose of settlement, should use and reissue, in viola- 
tion of all faith, the notes or obligations of his con- 
fiding partner? Is it not similar to that of an execu- 
tor, who voluntarily assumes the duty of winding 
up the estate of a deceased testator, and yet seizes 
upon the property confided to him in that trust, and 
applies it to his personal benefit, and puts into cir- 
culation, by himself and his agents, uncanceiled 
notes found among the papers of the testator, which 
had been fully paid off and discharged? 

Previously to the Ist of July, 1837, the monthly 
statements furnished to, and published by, the Au- 
ditor General of Pennsylvania, did not distinguish 


between the business of the State bank and that of 


its trustee; between the notes of the late and pre- 
sent bank, issued or in circulation. The informa- 
tion that should thus have been furnished cannot, 
therefore, be obtained for the long interval between 
the 3d of March, 1836, and the Ist of July, 1837. 
On the Ist July, 1837, however, the notes of the 
late bank, in circulation, were only $7,013,909 43, 
while cn the Ist August, 1837, they amounted to 
$7,170,658 3€; an excess of issue of the old notes 
over all that were paid in of upwards of $150,000 
in a single month. Again, on the 2d October, 1837, 
the notes of the late bank in circulation are stated 
at $6,175,861 05, but on the Ist November fol- 
lowing, at $6,522,839 40; which would show a 
re-issue of notes that ought to have been cancelled, 
amounting to upwards of $340,000 in less than a 
month. 

Thus it appears, that although Congress expressly 
enacted, in granting the charter, that the banking 
privileges of the Bank of the United States should 
expire on the 3d of March, 1836, yet the most im- 
portant of those privileges, so far as the commu- 
nity is concerned—the issue of bank notes, made 
under the provisions of the charter—has conti- 
nued for twenty months after that period, and 
probably still continues; that although two years 
were allowed after the expiration of the char- 
ter, “‘for the final settlement and liquidation 
of the affairs and accounts of the corporation, 
and for the sale and disposition of its estate, 
but not for any other purpose,” yet now, when the 
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two years are nearly at an end, there are in ex- 
istence, and ready to be re-issued, when -de- 
sired, about $16,090,000 in bank notes, the cancel- 
ling of which was one of the first and principal 
duties of those who were “‘to settle and Jiquidate its 
affairs.” No provision was made in the charter 
for snch a state of things. It is, therefore, proper 
that Congress should at once provide for it by 
appropriate legislation. Such is its duty, if the 
principies of the charter which it granted are to be 
fulfilled. It isno infringement of any privilege ac- 
tually conferred on any individual or corporation, 
or intended to be by that charjer; and it will at once 
put an end to the erroneous impression which a 
want of it will naturally establish, that the faith or 
the property ot the United States continues to be 
pledged for the security of the bank rotes bearing 
the name of the United States, and originally 
issued under that pledge. It is due to consistency 
that the terms and meaning of the charter should 
be guarded and preserved; it is due to good faith 
that, when the property of the United States is 
withdrawn, by the sale of the stock, from liability 
for the redemption of the notes, they should not 
stand by and permit them to be issued and circu- 
lated among the community, exactly as they were 
when that property formed a part of the capital by 
which they were secured; it is due to their legisla- 
tive functions that the right which they retained, 
of examining into the proceedings of tle bank, 
and thus virtually promising the community the 
exercise of a supervisory power, should not, at a 
moment when it is must needed for the public wel- 
fare, be neglected or relinquished, even though 
their own direct interest has ceased by the bargain 
they have made. 

Nor is it with reference alone to the late or 
present Bank of the United States that such legis- 
lation is necessary. ‘The course adopted by those 
institutions may be pursued by every other bank- 
ing institution chartered by Congress. The notes 
issued in the District of Columbia, under the au- 
thority of charters from the United States, may, 
without greater impropriety, be reissued and cir- 
culated afier those charters have expired, either 
by the banks themselves, or by trustees to whom 
they may transfer them the day before their cor- 
porate privileges terminate. That some law 
should be passed to prevent and obviate such a 
proceeding, cannot admit of question, 

In passing such a law, it is the duty of Con- 
gress carefully to avoid any provision which 
should affect the citizen who holds or receives 
these notes in the ordinary course of trade, or 
who passes or transfers them in geod faith from 
hand to hand. It is only those who hold or re- 
receive them with the means and for the purpose 
of redeeming them; who pass and circulate them 
when they know that they have come into their 
hands for such a purpose and under such obliga- 
tions; and who neglect or refuse to cancel them, 
when they are bound to do so by the intention of 
the charter under which they were originally made. 

Considering this subject, therefore, with refer- 
ence to those relations 6f the United States towards 
the late national bank and to the community which 
are derived from the charter of that institution, a 
prompt and efficient interference of Congress is un- 
questionably demanded. They have derived large 
profits from the circulation of these notes, for the 
redemption of whicn their share of the capital 
was pledged; and they have now withdrawn that 
share of the capital from its former liability; they 
prescribed by the charter that all banking privi- 
leges, among which was that of issuing these 
notes, should terminate at a certain period, and 
that period is now passed; they reserved to them- 
selves the right, and thus imposed on themselves 
the duty, of examining that the stipulations of the 
charter were fulfilled, and to do this the enactment 
of such a law is now absolately required. 

But there are other considerations beaping di- 
rectly on the present situation of the commerce and 
business of the country, and on the respect due 
from Congress to the laws and policy of the:indivi- 
dual States, which ought not to be overlooked. 
It is a fact that the present Bank of the United 
States is in actual possession, having them within 
its own vaults, and under its control, of a fund 
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of bank notes to the amoeouut of about twenty 
millions of dollars over and above those in circula- 
tion, sued, to a certain extent, oa the faith of the 
United States. and bearing a corresponcing credit. 
There appears, at least in many portions of the 
coupuy, a strong disposition on the part of the 
banks tu resume specie payments; but the uncon- 
trolled possession of this vast amount of paper 
money will enable the present Bank of the United 
States, if 50 disposed, to retard, perhaps to prevent, 
them from eflecting that laudable and desirable 
object. It holds in its hand, under the apparent 
sancuon of Congress, an immense fund, which it 
can transport to any part of the country at its 
pleasare, and purchase the notes of the State banks, 
lo be returned upon them en masse, at the very 
iustant they shall endeavor to resume. What is 
there to prevent this instiution from sending to 
New Orleans one or two millions of these notes, 
placing them in the possession of any local bank 
or its agents, and exchanging them for the notes, 
of banks preparing to resume, so that they may 
be used to embarrass and retard their efforts as 
won as they are commenced? It cannot be said 
that this is a proceeding arising from the large 
capital of the present Bank of the United States, 
and which is not consequent upon the issue of 
its old and uncancelled notes. It is the possession 
of those notes which exempts it from danger in the 
adoption of such a course. Independent of the 
additional credit attached to them from being made 
under a national charter, they are now circulated 
Without the responsibility that attends those issued 
under the charter of the State; and it is to this 
cause thatmay be attributed the remarkable fact, 
idlisclosed in the statement of the bank on the Sth 
January last, that while they had on hand fifteen 
millions eight hundred thousand five hundred and 
seventeen dollars and seventy-three cents of the old 
notes, one million four hundred and three thou- 
sand ninety-two dollars at their State bank agen- 
cies, and two millions seven hundred and thirty- 
three thousand nine hundred and ninety dollars in 
transitu, making altogether no Jess a sum in their 
actual possession and under their control than nine- 
teen millions nine hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand five handred and ninety-nine dollars and 
seventy-three cents of these old notes; when they 
had, also, in circulauon among the community, 
the further sum of six millions two hundred and 
twenty thousand four hundred and sixty-seven do!- 
lars and seventeen cents of these same old notes; 
being an aggregate of the notes of the expired cor- 
poration, of twenty-six millions one hundred and 
fifty eght thousand and sixty-six dollars and 
ninety cen's; yet, at the same tme, the whole out- 
standing circulation of their own notes, (exclusive 
of post notes,) only amounted to five hundved and 
forty-seven taousand six -hundred dollars and 
loviy-fve cents, or about the fortieth part of the old 
notes mm their hands and in circulation. 

On every note issued under the present State 
charter of Peunsylvania, the holder nas by the State 
jaw a summary proceeding, if it is not redeemed 
on demaud; nore than this, the bank is bound, in 
case of relusal, to pay the high interest of 12 per 
cent.; and if such refusal be continued beyond a 
stated period, there is a provision for the speedy 
forfeiture of its charter. 

Put how is it with these notes of the late bank, 
of which it has obtained possession? ‘To them none 
of these penalties of the law of Pennsylvania will 
apply; it has received them, and promises to redeem 
them as @ mere trustee; and, in case of refusal, the 
holder, it is presumed, is to be driven to the tedious 
process of a snitin chancery, or some other form 
of protracted legal proceeding, to obtain that pay- 
ment which he could enforce if the note had been 
issued by a State bank, in the most rapid and com- 
pulsory mode. Thus it is, that so long as Con- 
gress permits this institution to keep and issue 
these notes, it gives it the power of circulating a 
paper currency, free from the restrictions and sale- 
guards which the State that chartered it meant to 
impose; ut enables it to control the efforts of other 
banks for the resumption of specie paymenis; and 
leaves the ¢itizen who takes or circulates these 
hotes withoni any speedy protection and redress, 

But again: This voluntary tastee of the Na- 








tional Bank received its new charter from the 


State of Pennsylvania, on the expressed condition 


that it should issue no bank note of a less denomi- 
nation than ten dollars. It is presumed to be part 
of the policy of that wise State, that the circuls- 
tion of so large an institution should be so limited, 
The neglect of Congress has defeated tkis sa- 
lutary policy; it has given to the trustee the 
means and power of doing that which the State 
of Pennsy!vania intended should not be done; five 
dollar notes are largely issued by the Bank of the 
United States chartered by Pennsylvania, though 
the Legislature of that State declared they should 
not Le. Congress cannot be justified in permitting 
this. It is due to the State of Pennsylvania that 
they should respect her laws; that they should not, 
by any omission on their part, permit a power 
derived from them to be so exercised as to thwart 
her designs. While it is the solemn and evident 
duty of Congress not to interfere with the institu- 
tions of the States, but to leave them to pursue the 
policy of the Legislatures by which they were cre- 
ated, and to answer to those authorities for every 
violation, it is not Jess its duty to prevent that from 
being done indirectly, either by its permission or 
its neglect, which virally infringes the law and 
policy of the States. Rightfully may the State of 
Pennsy!lvania complain, if, after strictly prohibiting 
the issue of notes of a denominationdess than ten 
dollars, by this institution, the sanction or the ne- 
glect of Congress should enable it to issue and cir- 
culate millions of five dollar notes. 


The foliowing bill is, therefore, respectfully re- 
ported to the Senate: 


A BILL w prevent the issuing and circulation of 
the bills, notes, and other securities of corpora- 
tions created by acts of Congress which have 
expired. 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assennbled, ‘That in all cases where the charter of 
any corporation which has been or may be created 
by act of Congress of the United States shall have 


expired, or may hereafier expire, if any director, - 


officer, or agent, of the said corporation, or any 
trustee thereof, or any agent or officer of such trus- 
tee, or any person having in his possession, or un- 
der his control, the property of the said corpora- 
tion, fur the purpose of paying or redeeming its 
notes and obligations, shall knowingly issue, re- 
issne, or utieras Money, or in any other way know- 
ingly pat in circulation any bill, note, check, draft, 
or other security, purporting to have been made by 
any such corporation, whose charter has expired, 
or by any officer thereof, or purporting to have 
been made under authority derived therefrom, or if 
any person or persons shall knowingly aid and 
assist in any such act, every person so offending 
shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and en conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, or by im- 
prisonment and confinement to hard labor not ex- 
ceeding ten years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases in which any corporation has been or may be 
created by acts of Congress of the United States, 
or in which the United States shall have been inte- 
rested as a stockholder, the term of which corpora- 
tion has expired, and in which any bills, notes, 
checks, dratis, or other securities, made under au- 
thority derived, or alleged to have been derived, 
from such act, shall be in the possession or under 
the control of any director, officer, or agent, of the 
said expired corporation, or any trustee thereof, or 
any agent or officer of such trustee, or any person 
having in his possession or under his control the 
property of the said corporation, for the purpose of 
paying or redeeming its nutes and obligations, the 
several circuit courts of the Wnited States shall 
have jurisdiction on the bill or petition of the 
United States to grant injunctions to prevent the 
issuing, reissuing, or transfer of any such bills, 
ifotes, checks, drafts, or other securities; and also 
to cause such of the said bills, notes, checks, 
drafts, or other securities, as have been redeemed, 
to be delivered up and cancelled; and the said se- 


veral courts shall have power to make all necessa- 
ry decrees and orders for the purpuse of carrying 
into effect the jurisdiction hereby conferred, and to 
execute the same by due process of law. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 
Or New York, 

In Senate, January 31, 1838—Upen the bill “ to im- 
pose additional duties, as depositaries, upon cer- 
tain public officers, to appoint Receivers General 
of public money, and to regulate the sate-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement, of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 


Mr. WRIGHT said he regretied that it would 
be necessary for him to impose a more severe tax 
upon the time and patience of the Senate, than he 
had ever before been compelle:t to impose, since he 
had been honored with a seat in the body. He had 
hoped, therefore, that he should have been able to 
reach the subject at an earlier hour in the morning; 
but, as it was, he would endeavor to conclude with 
the sitting of the day. 

He said he entered upon the debate with a pain- 
ful consciousness of his inability to do justice to the 
position he held in reference to the measure upon 
the table. ‘The discussion of it must involve ques- 
tions of the highest importance in politics, of the 
most pervading interest in finance, and, as he 
thought, of equal magnitude in the morals of Go- 
vernment. These questions were to be discussed, 
deliberated upon, and decided by the Senate; and 
upon him had fallen the duty of opening such a de- 
bate before that high tribunal. 

Could he call wo his aid talents, experience, 
learning, powers of argument, and perspieuity of 
language, such as were possessed and at the com- 
mand of many of the distinguished Senators whom 
he knew he must meet in opposition to the bill, he 
should feel a gratifying confidence that he could 
contend successfully, and could triumphantly refute 
every objection. As it was, he was consoled by 
the reflection that he should be followed in the de- 
bate by other Senators equally able and equally 
distinguished, an! whe would only have occasion 
to ask of him that he should not injure a cause 
which must rest its defence with them. He would 
most cheerfully promise them that he would not 
intentionally throw obstacles in their way; and he 
would entreat the Senate to judge of the bill from 
its provisions, which he consiered sound and salu- 
tary, and not from the weaknesses they would not 
fail to discover in his attempt to support them. 

Justice to himself required another preliminary 
remark. Buta few months had passed since they 
were engaged there in the discussion of this same 
measure, or rather, perhaps he should say, of a 
measure precisely similar in its great leading fea- 
tures. In that discussion he had taken a part; and 
if he should be found upon this occasion repeating 
ideas, and urging arguments, which he had then ad- 
vanced, the reason and his apology must be sought 
in the identity of the subjects, and not in a disposi- 
tion on his part to trouble the Senate now with re- 
marks to which they had once done him the honor 
to listen. 

He said the bill was based upon two great lead- 
ing principles, and that all its provisions, detailed 
and numerous as they were, became necessary, in 
the judgment of the committee, to carry those prin- 
ciples successfully into practice. These principles 
were— 

‘irst. A practical and bona fide separation be- 
tween the public treasure, the money of the people, 
and the business of individuals and incorporations, 
and especially between this money and the business 
of banking. 

Second. A gradual change of the currency to be 
received in payment of the public dues, from that 
authorized to be received by the resolution of Con- 
gress of 1816, to the legal currency of the United 
States. 

The material details of the bill, applicable to 
each of these objects, it would be his duty to netice; 
and as the task must be tedious and uninteresting 
to him, and much more so to the Senate, he would 
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a! ridge it as much as justice to the measure would 
permit Te ; 

As applicable to the first object, the bill com- 
menced with the establishment of offices and vaults, 
at designated points, for the safe keeping of the 
nublic money. The first section defined and esta- 
plished the Treasury of the United States, and 
olaced itunder the care and charge of the Trea- 
<urer of the United States; and, singular as it had 
appeared to him, and as he thought it would ap- 
near to most of the constituents of every Senator, 
‘his was the first attempt, so far as his researches 
had enabled him to discover, to establish by law a 
National ‘Treasury. Should this bill pass, and 
this section be retained, he was confident it would 
be the first act of the Congress of the United States 
which had given, not a name, but ‘a local habita- 
‘ion,’ to this most important institution. As the 

piect of the bill is to place the funds of the Go- 
vernment hereafter under the control of the pub- 
‘¢ Treasury, and notof private banking institu: 
tions, it seemed to the committee peculiarly proper 
that ils first enactment should be to define and esta 
ish that Treasury. 

The second section constituted the mint at Phila- 
lelphia, and the branch mint at New Orleans, also 
places for the deposite and safe keeping of the pub- 
lic money collected at those places, or transferred 
tothem by the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The treasurers of the mints respectively 
were assigned to the charge and custody of the 
moneys there deposited. 

The third section direcied the preparation of 
suitable offices and vaults in the custom-houses 
now erecting at New York and Boston, for the de- 
posite and safe-keeping of the public money at 
those points, and for the use of the officers to have 
the custody of those moneys; and the fourth sec- 
won provided for the erection of two indepen- 
dent offices and vaults, for the same purpose: the 
ne to be located at Charleston, in the State of 
South Carolina, and the other at St. Louis, in the 
State of Missouri. 

It would not require any remark from him to 
satisfy the mind of every Senator of the propriety 
of selecting the seat of Government as the place of 
leccation for the National Treasury, or that the 
points he had named upon the Atlantic coast, as 
well as New Orleans, were places where so impor- 
tant portions of the public revenue were collected, 
and from which so great a share of the public dis- 
bursements were now, in fact, made, or could be 
made with increased convenience to the Treasury, 
and to the public creditors, as to render them all 
proper places for the location of offices for the safe- 
keeping of the public money,in case any such offices 
were to be provided at the public expense, own- 
ed by the Government, and kept in the charge of 
its officers. Another reason alsu existed, and which 
was conclusive with the committee, as to the se- 
lection of Washington, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
New York and Boston. Public buildings of a fire 
proof character were already erected, or now be- 
ing erected, at the public expense, and for the pub- 
licuse, at all those places, in which sufficient rooins, 
ollices and vaulls, for the purpose contemplated, 
could be secured without any material addition to 
theexpense incurred, and to be incurred, upon the 
buildings. It was also his duty to inform the Se- 
nate that, since the bill was reported, the comniittee 
had learned that the Government now owned a 
custom-house at Charleston, and that the informa- 
ion possessed at the Treasury Department autho- 
rized the belief that suitable rooms for offices could 
be had in that building, thus rendering it necessa- 
ry to construct a vault only, instead of an indepen- 
dent oflice, as thefbill contemplated, at that place. 
He had prepared an amendment to the bill, to 
make it conform to this state of facts, which he 
vould send to the Chair before he resumed his seat. 

As to the selection of St. Louis some diversity of 
Opinion might exist; but the committee had fixed 
Upon that place, because, from all the information 
they had been able to collect, they belieyed it to be 
the point from which the principal part of our hea- 
vy disbursements upon the western frontier were 
made. They were informed that a very large pro- 

Portion of the money paid, and to be paid, annually, 
to the Indians west of the Mississippi, and the pria- 
Cipal part of the disbursements at the various mili- 
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tary posts upon the western frontier, were received 
by the various disbursing officers at this town, and 
that, therefore, large accumulations of public mo- 
ney were rendered necessary at this pomt, to meet 
these payments. ‘This seemed to them to require 
an Office for safe-keeping, and an officer or agent 
of the Government, of some kind, there; and the 
place was selected more, perhaps, in consequence 
of the heavy disbursements made from, than the 
amount of collections at it. Still their information 
was, that the money collected at many of the west- 
ern, and especially the northwestern, land offices 
could be more convenientiy transferred to, and ac- 
cumulated at, that point than at any other upon 
that frontier. 

Ths fifth section of the bill, he said, provided for 
the appointment of four additional salary of- 
ficers, and which, in the draft of the bill, the com- 
mittee had, to distinguish them from the receivers | 
of public money at the various land offices, de- 
nominated “receivers general of public money.” 
These officers were t» be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as other officers of like importance were 
appointed; were to hold their offices for the same 
terms of four years; and were to be located, one at 
New York, one at Boston, one at Charleston, and 
one at St. Louis, to take the charge of the offices 
and vaults for the safe-keeping of the public money 
at those points respectively, and of the money 
placed therein. 

He was well-aware that this wasa feature of the 
bill not calculated to be popular, upon a slight ex- 
amination, and that it was not palatable to some of 
the friends of the measure generally. It was not 
his purpose to discuss this provision at large, in 
this place, as the course he had marked out for 
himself would require that he should again recur to 
it; buta few remarks upon the necessity of some 
provisionof the sort were called for here. It was 
indispensably necessary to the operations of the 
Treasury, that it should have agencies of some de- 
scription atthese points. The collections and dis- 
bursements at them all made this imperative, and 
if it was designed to discontinue the banks as 
fiscal agents, some other must be substituted. This 
would be apparent to all, merely from recurring to 
the names of the places, and to their importance as 
commercial towns. It was true that, in the | 
bill reported by the commitiee, at the extra | 
session of Congress in September, no provision 
was made for this addition to the existing officers 
of the Treasury Department. ‘The duties now 
proposed to be assigned to these new oflicers, were, | 
by that bill, devolved upon the respective collec- 
tors of the customs at the places named; but it was 
then stated to the Senate by himself, in his place, that 
this and many other matters of detail were purposely | 
omitted, that the bill then reported might be made 
as simple as possible, and embody the great princi- 
ples intended to be secured by it; knowing, as the 
committee did know, the strong desire and deter- 
mination of both Houses of Congress to limit that 
session within the shortest pussible period which 
the public business would allow. _ They believed | 
that these details, including as well the provisions 
of the sections before noticed, as the one now 
under discussion, and others which follow, would 
be calculated to protract discussion, delay action, 
and thus, either extend the session, or prevent the 
final passage of the bill. They were then con- 
vineed that the recommendations of the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury, as to the appoint- 
ment of these additional officers, would have to’be 
carried out, but, in the then almost suspended 
state of our foreign trade, they did not believe that 
the operations of the Treasury would suffer for the 
want of them daring the very short vacation which 
was to intervene between that and the present ses- 
sion of Congress; and it was then intimated that the | 
defects in that bill could be supplied now. 

The inquiries which the committee have since 
made, not only at the Treasury Departinent, but ay 
some of the places named, have proved to their en- | 
tire satisfaction that this adilition of officers will be | 
required; that the collectors of the customs at these 
places, or certainly at some of them, are already 
charged with more onerous and responsible duties | 
than any one man, whatever may be his industry | 
and capacity for business, can well discharge; and 
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that, at the port of New York at least, those duties 
would jus'ly bear division, were it not tht, from 
their nature and character, they cannot be divided. 
The same must be nearly the truth at Boston, and 
cannot vary very materially from it at Charlesten 
and St. Louis. The Secretary of the Treasury 
supposes that the receipts and disbursements of the 
money ordinarily collected and disbursed @ each of 
these points, will occupy the fall time of one com- 
petent business man;and will any ene suppose that 
duties so onerous and so responsible can be added 
to those at present to be performed by the collectors 
of the customs? Will any one desire that such du- 
ties and responsibilities should be confided toa 
mere clerk in the office of the collector? He thought 
not. ‘Then the provision, or some one of a similar 
character, was indispensable, and its rejection 
would endanger the safety of the public money, em- 
barrass the operations of the Treasury, and put in 
jeopardy, if not defeat, the successful action of the 
whole system. 

The sixth section of the bill was, in substance, 
the first section of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee at the extra session; the only alterations being 
those required to make it conform to the provisions 
which were before it, and which he had already no- 
tieed. It declared what officers of the Government 
should be depositaries, embracing, in addition to 
those named in the former sections, collectors of 
the customs, receivers of public money at the land 
offices, postmasters, and some other classes, and 
assigned generally the duties to be performed by 
them in this capacity. 

He would now pass to section ten, which requir- 
ed but a single remark. It conferred a general 
power upon the Secretary of the Treasury to trans- 
fer the money in the hands of any depositary to the 
custody and keeping of any other depositary, as 
occasion might require. This provision was neces- 
sary, as well to give the Department control over 
its own affairs, as to enable it to consult the safety 
of the public money, and the calls of the public 
service. If money accumulate, at any given point, 
to an amount which, from the smallness of the offi- 
cer’s bond, or from any other cause, the Secretary 
shall have reason to fear is, or may be, unsate, he 
should be authorized to transfer it, or any portion 
of it, to a place of safety. If money accumulate at 
points where it is not wanted for disbursement, he 
should have the same authority to transfer it to a 
pot where it is so wanted. Ifa depositary be lo- 
cated ata place remote from any bank, and any 
office of safe-keeping, similar authority will be re- 
quired to transfer his collections for deposite. 
‘hese, and many other occasions, will arise for the 
exercise of this power to make transfers. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth sections, 
contained provisions to authorize special deposit 
of public money for safe-keeping, at all places 
where there was no office for the safe-keeping be- 
longing to the Government. The only parts of the 
sections which it would be material for him to no- 
tice, were those which defined the character of the 
deposites. They are made strictly special, and a 
broad diseretioa is given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to the measures he will adopt to secure 
io them that character. In case he shall think it 
wise to do so, he is authorized to provide iron 
safes to be placed in the vaults of the banks, for 
the exclusive keeping of the public money, and so 
constructed that they may be under the joint con- 
trol of the bank and the depositing officer, so that 
neither can gain access to the money without the 
cons*nt and aid of the other. A further condition 
is, that nothing but gold and silver, and paper 
issued upon the authority of the United States, and 
made, by law, receivable in payment of the public 
dues, shall be offered for deposite by the deposita- 
ries, or received on deposite by the banks. It is 
further provided, that all deposites shall be carried 
upon the books of the bank to the credit of the ofli- 
cer making the deposite, and not to the creditof the 
Treasurer of the United States; that neither the 
Treasurer, nor the Secretary of the Treasury, sha!! 
draw upon the bank for disbursements or transfers, 
and that the money deposited shall not be with 
drawn from the bank, by the officer to whose 
credit it stands, without an order from the Secreta 
tary of the Treasury for the payment. A commis- 
sion upor the money deposited is proposed to be 
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allowed to the banks for their trouble and risk, but 
nw the committee had no information as to the rate 
of commission which it would be safe for Congress 
io fix as a maximum, and not incur the danger of so 
limiting this compensation as to induce the banks 
to reiuse the deposites altogether, they have reported 
the bill in blank in this respect. 

‘These provisions, it would be seen, were very 
close; and it had been suggested, as well by some 
of the friends, as by the opponents of the bill, that 
they were so close as to render it possible, if not 
probable, that the banking institutions would reject 
them on that account, upon the ground that they 
carried upon their face a distrust of the solvency 
and responsibility of the institations, or of the inte- 
grity of their officers and managers, or both. He 
would detain the Senate a few moments to exa- 
imine these objections; and, first, if he understood 
the matter, and the law of the case, the idea of 
distrust as to the solvency and responsibility of the 
banks, arising from these provisions, seemed to him 
to be a forced and unnatural inference. If such an 
idea eould grow out of any part of them, it must 
be that part giving to the Secretary of the Treasury 
a discretion to furnish safes for the exclusive keep- 
ing of the public money, to be under the joint 
control of the bank and an officer of the Govern- 
ment. ‘This would constitute the deposite entirely 
specinl; and, as he understood the law, the bank 
would not be responsible for such a depesite beyond 
the obligation of ordinary care and vigilance in ils 
safe-keeping. In the incidents of property, respon- 
sibility, and risk, there was scareely a resemblance 
between a deposite of this character, and a general, 
open deposite. In the laiter, the property 1s 
changed the moment the deposite is made. The 
money becomes the absolute property of the bank 
as much as iis own capital, and the Government 
receives its credit, or promise to pay, in its certifi- 
cate of denosite, in exchange for the money. No 
matter, then, how the money be lost, if it be lost, 
the indebtedness of the institution upon its certifi- 
cate is not changed thereby, nor can it be dis- 
charged by any act of the debtor other than pay- 
ment. In such deposites, therefore, the solvency 
and responsibility of the bank becomes the first 
subject of inquiry and examination for the deposi- 
tor. Not so in cases of special deposite. There 
the property is not changed; the specific thing depo- 
siied remains the property of the depositor. If it be 
money, it would be a violation of the law, and rules 
of the deposite, for the bank to exchange it, for any 
purpose, for the same amount ef money of an ex- 
act'y sim.lar character. It is the identity of the 
aitidéle, aud (ye property in it, which gives it the 
character of a special deposite; and if that article 
be converted by the bank, although instantly re- 
placed by an exactly similar article in every respect, 
the identity and property are both gone, and the 
eption of the depositor alone must determine 
whether his indemnity shall be the responsibility of 
the institution or the article tendered in exchange. 
Hence the dif’ rent liabilities of the bank in the 
two cases. In the first, it purchases the money 
with its credit, and thus contracts a debt which it 
rm unconditionally hable to pay; in the second, it 
derives DO property from the depesite, and is a 
¢imple bailee, with or without compensation, as its 
contract of deposite shall determine; but, in either 
case, Only liable in case of want of ordinary care 
and vigilance in the safe-keeping of the thing en- 
irested to its keeping. 

In the provisions for the special deposites provi- 
ded for, therefore, the Government only proposes to 
hire the security of the vaults and safes of the 
banks, for the keeping of its money, and the ordi- 
nary care aad vigilance of its officers, in guarding 
it while there. Beyond these, it has nothing to do 
with the capital, solvency, Or responsibility of the 
institations. How, then, can it be supposed that 
the provisions are intended to carry distrust upon 
their face against the solvency and responsibility 
of the banks? If the vaults be safe, and the inte- 
grity of the officers, their vigilance and care, tried 
and known, an inselvent bank is as safe a place 
for a special deposite as a solvent one; a bank un- 
able to pay its debts, as a bank abundant in its 
means beyond its liabilities. Egther can keep as 
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in its vaults, while the creditors of neither can avail 
themselves of a special deposite, whatever it may 
be, without the assent and aid of the officers of the 
insttut‘on. How unnecessary, therefore, to de- 
clare distrust upon the face of a law, when almost 
all interest in the just grounds for that feeling is 
put atrest by the nature and character of the depo- 
site to be made? And how unnatural to infer such 
distrust from language which does not necessarily 
convey it, when the character of the contract pro- 
posed to he made does not require the inference. 

It was further alleged that the provisions convey- 
ed imputation against the integrity of the officers 
and managers of the banks, and that, therefore, 
they would not contract with the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury for the deposites proposed. Was thisa 
fair construction of the provisions of the bill? 
Was it an improper or ungenerous distrust of the 
integrity of those who had the management of these 
instulutions, and the care and custody of the pro- 
perty placed in their charge, to set guards over their 
conduct? What did the bill propose in reference to 
the ollicers who were to be entrusted with the safe- 
keeping of the public money? They were required, 
not only to give bonds for the faithful perfor- 
mance of their trust, but a breach of that trust, in 
the use of the money, for investments, loans, or in 
any other manner whatsoever, -was declared a 
crime which should subject the perpetrator to in- 
dictment and infamous punishment; to protracted 
personal imprisonment, and to a fine equal to the 
money embezzled; and, consequently, to perpetual 
disgrace and infamy. Was this a_ suggestion, 
upon the face of these provisions, of distrust of 
the honesty and integrity of these officers? Was 
ever’ honest and honorable citizen of the country 
bound to reject these offices, when tendered to 
them, because the law under which they must act, 
in providing penalties for their misconduct, or 
guards against it, conveyed to the public a distrust 
of their integrity? Had any statesman ever sup- 
posed that, in naming penalties and punishments in 
a law for violations of official duty or official trust, 
he was drawing out imputations against the inte- 
grity 2nd trustworthiness of the officers who were 
to hold places under it? He could not so sup- 
pose. Hecould not subscribe to this doctrine; and 
he would ask if incorporations, incorporeal ex- 
istences, were to be treated more delicately, in our 
legislation, than that class of citizens who would 
be selected by the President, and approved by the 
Senate, for high and respunsible public trusts? All 
must answer no; and, so answering, all mustconcede 
that there was no foundation for this objection to 
the provisions. Incorporations could not be sub- 
jected to indictment and punishment, as there was 
no real person upon whom the punishment could 
be inflicted. This check could not be imposed upon 
their officers and agents, because it would be im- 
possible to determine who was guilty in form only, 
and who in fact, when every act must be that of 
an agent who may have no discretion. If, then, 
physical restraints are interposed as to these insti- 
tutions, to accomplish the ends which are reached 
by penal enactments in the case of natural per- 
sons, is the offence to delicacy of feeling, the af- 
front to honor or integrity, greater in the former 
case than in the latter? He could not see that it 
was; and he must think that both of these objections 
displayed a degree of over-wrought sensibility to- 
wards the banking institutions of the country which 
their sagacious managers would see should not 
govern their conduct, 

There was a single other view of this subject 
which he must present, and he would pass on to 
other provisions of the bill. It was the intention 
of the committee, who drew and reported the biil, 
to make these deposites strictly special; to prevent 
the banks from any use of the money deposited; 
and he believed the provisions to which he had re- 
ferred, if faithfully executed, would accomplish 
that intention. If the banks should receive the 
money, under this understanding, and with an in- 
tention on their part to carry it out in good faith, 
what would be their true interest in this matter? 
Would it not be to have their power to use the 
money placed beyond qaestion? To have physical 
disabilities interposed between them and that por- 
tion of the public treasure committed to their 
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charge? Observation and experience must, al. 
ready, have taught them that the distrustful eye of 
public opinion follows the public treasure, and, un. 
less the most efficient guards are provided by the 
Government, and assented to by the banks, wij] 
not the most injurious suspicions of a breach of 
their trustbe likely to rest upon them? Ought they 
not, for their own indemnity, to desire that the use 
of these moneys should be place! beyond their 
power? And will they not have some just reason 
to apprehend that objections on their part may give 
rise to suspicions as to their disposition faithfully 
to execute the trust in conformity with its inten. 
tions? 

The fifteenth and sixteenth sections provided 
checks upon the various depositaries constituted by 
the bill. The first authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appoint special agents, whenever he 
may find it necessary, to inspect the books, ac. 
counts, money on hand, and other business of any 
depositary. The principal object of this section, 
as he understood that object, was to enable the Sc. 
cretary, whenever the returns of the officer, in- 
formation communicated by third persons, or any 
other information, should authorize a suspicion 
that all was not right with any one of the officers 
entrusted with the safe-keeping of public money, 
to appoint some competent citizen, as a special 
agent, to present himself, unexpectedly, with autho. 
rity to examine the official transactions of the ofti- 
cer, to detect and correct error, if error should be 
found to exist; to expose fraud and bring the offi- 
cer to punishment, in case dishonesty should be de- 
tected; and to justify innocence, if suspected with- 
out foundation. It was ‘true, the section made 
these examinations compulsory, at long intervals 
of one year, in cases where the amounts collected 
usually exceeded a just proportion to the amount 
secured by the bond of the officer; but this pait of 
the section he considered of much less importance 
than that he had before noticed. He considered 
its principal utility to exist in the authority to ap- 
point an agent unknown to the officer, and who 
might come upon him in an unprepared state. If 
the agent were to be one permanently appointed, 
and publicly known, One whom the officer might 
watch and guard himself against, he should con- 
sider it not worth retaining. He was aware that, 
in its present shape, it was objectionable to some ot 
the friends of the bill; and, with this exposition, he 
submitted its adoption or rejection to the sense of 
the Senate. It was an exact transcript of a sec- 
tion contained in the bi!l which passed the body at 
the extra session, and as it was inserted upon the 
suggestion of the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, he presumed the suggestion had proceeded 
from a similar provision contained in the laws 
which regulate the Post Office Department, and 
which had been of great use in detecting frauds 
connected with the extended operations of that 
Department; but should it be thought that such a 
provision would not be beneficial, as connected with 
this bill, he should not consider its removal as ma- 
terially marring the system intended to be consti- 
tuted. 

The sixteenth section made it the duty of the 
surveyors of the customs, naval officers, registers 
of the land offices, directors of the mints, and 
some-other officers, at the expiration of each quar- 
ter, to examine into, and report to the Secretary «f 
the Treasury, the state of the accounts, and money 
on hand, of the depositaries in their districts, or 
immediate connection. These were checks ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of existing offi- 
cers; were wholly without expense to the public; 
would evidently be of material service, as guards 
upon the depositaries, and as contributing to a uni- 
formity and system in the keeping of the accounts 
of those officers, and he presumed would meet with 
no objection from any quarter. 

He would pass now to the twentieth section, 
which required every officer, charged with the keep- 
ing of public moncy, to keep an accurate account 
of the kinds of money received and paid out; the 
object of which was to prevent these officers, with- 
out detection, from receiving and paying out to the 
public creditors a depreciated currency, and also 
from making exchanges of the currency received, 
in a manner whieh should be injurious to the pub- 
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lic interests, or to the rights of those who might 
receive payments from the officer, of demands against 
ithe Government. The same section also declares 
that any use of the money in his hands by any de- 
positary, by way of investment in any kind of pro- 

rly or merchandise, or of loan, with, or with- 
out interest, or in any way whatsoever, shall be a 
high misdemeanor, for which the officer convicted 
thereof, shall be imprisoned for a term of not less 
than two,nor more five years, and shall pay a 
fine equal to the amount of the money so used. 
He believed this was a new feature in the legisla- 
tionof Congress. He had not found any case where 
a law imposed criminal punishment for the misuse 
or misapplication of money by a public officer; 
put still he believed the provision sound in princi- 
ple, and that it would prove salutary in practice. 
He had examined very superficially the legislation 
of other countries upon this point, and he found 
that many of the nations of Europe, from which we 
had copied most of our public laws, made this act 
a felony, with much more severe punishment than 
is here proposed. He had heard no objec- 
tion against this feature of the bill from any 
quarter of the House, and he hoped there would be 
none. 


The twenty-first section might not be considered 
by some as peculiarly appropriate to this bill; but 
he trusted to be able to satisfy the Senate that it 
connected itself with its provisions in a very im- 

ortant manner, and ought to form a part of it. 

he section made it the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, when there should be an amount 
upon deposite to the credit of the Treasurer beyond 
the sum of four millions of dollars, to invest such 
surplus in stocks of the United States, or of some 
one of the States, bearing an interest, and trans- 
ferrable at the pleasure of the holder, by delivery or 
assignment; but it prohibited the Secretary from 
becoming a subscriber to, or purchaser of, any new 
stocks about to be issued by any State, and thus 
prevented him from holding out any inducement to 
any State to issue stocks with a view to these in- 
vestments. It also directed him, whenever the 
money in the Treasury, or standing to the credit of 
the Treasurer with the several depositaries, should 
be less than four millions, to sell so much of the 
stocks, in which any surplus should have been in- 
vested, as would keep the money in the Treasury 
at that amount, or as his information might satisfy 
him the wants of the Treasury would require. 


Provisions of the character contained in this sec- 
tion were not new to the Senate. They had been, 
upon a former occasion, introduced there by him- 
self, asa mean of disposing, in the most safe and 
profitable maaner to the Treasury, and in the way 
he thought would prove most convenient to the bu- 
siness interests of the community, of a large sur- 
plus of public money on deposite in the banks. A 
different disposition of that subject seemed prefera- 
ble to the Senate, and the provisions for invest- 
ment did not meet with favor. He entertained a 
strong hope that their natural connection with this 
bill, and with the salutary workings of the system 
for the management of the public finances pro- 
vided for by it, would g've to it a different reception 
at the present time. 


It was found that the wide-spread operations of 
the Treasury required about four millions of dol- 
lars constantly on hand, including the amounts in 
transitu, and the million, or thereabouts, constant- 
ly employed at the mints, but that accumulations 
beyond that sum were, at all ordinary periods, ac- 
cumulations to be kept, not acted upon, for the time 
being. ‘To avoid, then, the risks of keeping, which 
formed a material objection with those who opposed 
the bill, and to avoid accumulations of money to 
be locked up from use, which formed another and 
much more weighty objection against the system 
in the arguments of those who had hitherto opposed 
it, these provisions were made a part of the bill 
itself, and he must suppose that these considera- 
tions would, at this time, and in this connection, 
render them acceptable to many, who, upen their 
introduction on the former occasion alluded to, 
could not yield themsupport. He must confidently 
helieve that, to those whose minds kad been influ- 
enced by the objections he had repeated, they 
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would constitute a positive merit, as a part of a bill 
otherwise, in their estimation, defective. 

There was another aspect in which he wished to 
present these provisions. The constant experience 
of the Treasury Department, since the final extin- 
guishment of the national debt, had shown the ne- 
cessity of some elastic provision in our legislation 
upon the subject of the public revenue and expendi- 
tures, Which would accommodate i'se!f to the va- 
ried conditions of the Treasury, or, rather, which 
would enable the head of the Treasury Department 
so to manage the national finances, as that the 
Treasury may be at all times prepared to meet the 
calls upon it, and that an amount of money should 
at no time be hoarded therein, to the injury of the 
business of the country or its citizens. During the 
existence of the public debt, the provisions of law, 
and appropriations of money connected with it, 
furnished this regulator for the state of the Trea- 
sury. The applications of money upon the debt 
were at all times governed by the surplus of reve- 
nue over the expenditures, while all the unexpended 
balances of appropriations, after a limited period, 
passed to the sinking fund, and were absorbed in 
the debt. A troublesome surplus of revenue, there- 
fore, could never exist, while that application re- 
mained open. On the other hand, as the appropri- 
ations for the year were carefully provided tur be- 
fore any application upon the debt, it was scarcely 
possible that any contingency, not foreseen during 
the regular annual sessions of Congress could occur, 
to disenable the Treasury to meet the demands 
upon it, arising under the current appropriation 
bills. The amount of revenue intended lor appli- 
cation upon the debt would always be sufficient to 
meet any disappointment in the accruing receipts 
into the Treasury. That time, however, had now 
past. The debt was paid; and, from the necessity 
of the case, and the state of the legislation of Con- 
gress, experiments had been made to measure the 
actual appropriations by the estimated revenue, and 
to make them come outeven. For the first few 
years of this trial, from a state of circumstances 
notat the time sufficiently considered, but now 
clearly and properly estimated, the revenue got 
largely the better of the appropriaticns. ‘his gave 
rise to the bill directing a deposite of the surplus 
with the States; and again the actual appropriations 
and the estimated revenue were attempted to be 
equally measured. A revulsion in the trade, and 
business, and banking, of the country came: the an- 
ticipated revenue was cut short, and that portion of 
it which rested upon credits, could nut be realized. 
Indeed, the very money on deposite in the banks, 
to the credit of the Treasurer, could not be com- 
manded, and, comparatively, the whole anticipated 
means of the Treasury were either not realized, or 
placed beyond its control. Still the appropriations 
were in force, the expenditures were ging on un- 
der them, and could not be arrested, and a special 
convocation of Congress became necessary, to pre- 
serve the faith of the Government, and enable the 
public Treasury to meet the just demands upon it. 
What followed was fresh in the recolicctien of the 
Senate and the country; and he would not consume 
the time by a repetition of the measures of relief to 
the country and the Treasury, adopted at that ses- 
sion. 

He had mentioned these facts to show the neces- 
sity of some provision to guard against these disap- 
pointments in the accruing revenue, as well as to 
prevent the evil of a hoarding of money, when the 
revenue should overreaeh the appropriations. In 
either sense, he considered the provisions of the sec- 
tion of the first importance, and he entreated Sena- 
tors not to suffer past recollections to prejudice their 
minds, but to examine these facts; to permit our 
late experience to have its due weight; to reflect 
how frequently similar disappointments, as to the 
revenue, might be experienced—how often surplus 
amounts of revenue might alarm the public mind, 
as to the safety of the public treasure; and then to 
decide upen the adoption or rejection of the sec- 
tion. 

The only remaining section which he would no- 
tive, as connected with the first great object of the 
bill, was the twenty-seventh. This section autho- 
rizes the Treasurer of the United States to receive, 
at the Treasury, and at such other places as he 
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shall designate, payments of money, in advance, 
{cr the purchase of public lands, and to give a re- 
c.:ipt for each payment, which shall be current at 
aay of the land offices, at any public or private sale 
of lands. Since the vill had been reported, he ha: 
become convinced that this section was too loosely 
drawn, and required to be amended. These re- 
C2ipis might be taken and treated as negotiable pa- 
per, and might, as the section now stood, be given 


~~ 


11aform which would make them so upon their 


fice. This would subject the bill to the imputation 
(f authorizing the emission of a paper currency, 
t ased upon the public lands; a thiag by no means 
intended by himself, and he was sure not by any 
member of the committee who assented to the re- 
} ort of the bill. He had, therefore, prepared an 
amendment, declaring that the receipts to be given by 
the Treasurer, pursuant to the provisions of the 
section, should not be negotiable or transferrable, 
Ly assignment, or delivery, or in any other manner 
whatsoever; but that every such receipt should be 
presented at the land office by, or for, the person 
to whom it was given, as shown upon its face. In 
this shape he hoped the section would not be ob- 
jectionable upon the ground above stated, while he 
thought it would be apparent that its general provi- 
sion would be of great convenience to those pur- 
chasers of the public lands who were to emigrate 
from the old States, and to carry with them the 
means to make their purchases. It would save 
them from the trouble and risk of transporting mo- 
ney of any description, and also from the danger ot 
taking, to so distant a portion of the country, a 
currency which would not answer their purpose 
when there. It was not apprehended that the 
Treasurer would be called upen to select many 
points as places where these payments might he 
made. Perhaps the points at which it was proposed 
to keep offices for the deposite of the public money 
would be sufficient, and perhaps a few other prin- 
cipal places might be selected with increased con- 
venience tothe publie. A certificate of the depo- 
site of the money at any designated point, trans- 
mitted to the Treasurer, would command the re- 
quired receipt from him, as well as the actual pay- 
ment of the moncy at the Treasury ilsel/; and as 
this could be done through the mail, the party making 
the payment would be saved the expense of a jour- 
ney to the Treasurer’s office in this city. 

A further and material advantage to the bank- 
ing institutions, he was assured, would be derived 
from the adoption of this section. ‘The notes of 
specie paying banks are now authorized to be re- 
ceived for all payments, except for lands, and if this 
bill passed, would be receivable, as well for lands 
as other public dues, to a greater or Jess extent, 
for six or seven years yet tocome. Sulla citizen 
of the old States, about to emigrate to the new, and 
having the money for the purehase of his lands in 
the notes of specie paying banks of the old States, 
would not venture to take those notes as the means 
of payment, because there weuld be a danger that 
the land officer, to whom he might wish to make 
payment, would not receive the notes of even epecic 
paying banksso rempte from the place where alone 
they could be converted into specie. The emi- 
grant would be compelled, therefore, to present 
the notes, convert them himself, and take the 
specie as his means of payment, unless the pro- 
vision now proposed, or some one of a similar cha- 
racter, should enable him to make the payment 
before his journey is commenced. The experience 
of the past had proved that this was the course pur- 
sued by the emigrants, towards the banks in the 
vicinty of their former residences, and pursued 
from compulsion; but he had been informed that 
during the shoit period, in the summer of 1836, 
when payments for lands were actually received 
at the office of the Treasurer im this city, large 
amounts were paid and received, and that the 
banks here, and in the adjoining States of Virginia 
and Maryland, experienced sensible aad materia! 
relief from the practice. 

He would here close his examination of the first 
class of the provisions of the bill, and give a very 
brief attention of the second: those relating to the 
proposed change in the currency to bs received in 
payment of the public dues. ia 

The principal and qgntrolling provision apoa 
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this subject was to be foundin the twenty-third sec- 
tion of the bill. ‘The section was long, and con- 
tained much detail, but the principle adopted by it 
was simple and intelligible; it was merely a gra- 
dual change, from the currency of specie paying 
bank notes, to the legal currency of the country. 
The change was to commence after the close of the 
present year, and was to cover the full period of 
six years, making the change applicable to one- 
sixth part of the accruing revenue of each, be- 
yond that of the next preceding year. He could 
most easily make the Senate acquainted with this 
section, by saying that it was, in substance and 
principle, the provision offered by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun,) by 
way of amendment to the bill reported by the com- 
mittee to the Senate, at the extra session, in Sep- 
tember last. The only material change made by 
the committee, had been to extend the gradation of 
the change in the currency from fourths to sixths, 
so as to require six instead of four years to make 
the change entire. The section might not be drawn 
in the same words used by that Senator in his 
amendment, but, with the exception just named, 
the substance was identical. 

This was a feature of the bill which former ex- 
perience assured him would be more strongly con- 
tested, perhaps, than any other of its provisions. 
lt would be recollected by the Senate that, at the 
extra session, the committee had incorporated into 
their bill no provision in reference to the currency 
in which the public dues should be received, and 
that their opinion had been then expressed to the 
body, that it would be most expedient to legislate 
upon each of these great points separately, and by 
separate bills. A different opinion was strongly 
expressed at the time by several Senators, and dif- 
ferent amendments touching this subject of the 
currency were early offered to the bill which the 
commitiee did report. After fall debate, and by 
deliberate votes, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina was adopted, and 
madea part of the bill. Under these circumstances, 
the committee had felt constrained, in making 
their report at this session, to include this provision 
in that report, and to make it a part of the same 
measure which should separate the finances of the 
country from the banking interests of the country. 
Hence is the section now found in the bill pre- 
sented by the committee, although it was not a 
part of their former report. Sull it presents a 
question of deep interest, of great magnitude, and 
upon which there is great diversity of opinion and 
great delicacy of feeling, as well throughout the 
country as in this and the other house of Congress. 

It was not his purpese, at this time, to discuss 
the section, except in one aspect, but in that one he 
must make some suggestions. The alarm taken at 
the provision had relation principally to the State 


banks, and it was in reference to the interests of 


those institutions that he proposed the suggestions 
he was about to make. ‘The proposition is, gradu- 
aily, and after the term of some six or seven years, 
to discontinue the receipt of their notes in payment 
of the pnblic dues, although they may be, at the 
time, specie paying banks, and their notes may be 
convertible into specie, at the will of the holder, at 
their banking house, wherever that may be located. 
The objection i+, that this rejection of the paper of 
these banks, on the part ofthe National Government, 
will so far discredit their circulation genera!ly as to 
cripple their operations, destroy their powers of use- 
fulness im the local sphere of their legitimate opera- 
tions, and finally annihilate them. — Is there ground 
for this apprehension? How are the charters of the 
State banks obtained, and for what purposes? 1s 
it that the circulation of their notes shall extend 
over the whole Union?. Is it that those notes shall 
take with them, wherever they may go, the faith 
and credit of the United States, and be the legal! 
currency of the Federal Government at every point 
and place in these twenty-six States? No: no such 
idea ever entered into the mind of any man, who, 
as a member of the Legislature of his State, has 
voteg for a local bank charter. The only ground 
upon which those applica'ions are pressed upon the 
State Legislatures is, the accommodation of the 
commerce and business in the immediate vicinity 
of the proposed location of the bank. Look at the 
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statistics which are always made a part of the argu- 


ment in favor of a particular State charter. Are 
they the statistics of the Union? No: they are the 
statistics of the village, or town, or county, em- 
bracing the location of the proposed bank, and they 
are intended to prove the necessity of the banking 
facilities proposed to be furnished by the charter at 
that point. Did any man ever suppose, then, that 
the State Legislatures, to which these applications 
are so constantly and perseveringly addressed, con- 
sidered themselves, in their very liberal grants in 
this way, to be authorizing a currency for the 
whole people of the United States, and especially 
a standard of currency for the Treasury of the 
United States? No. Such a position would not 
be assumed by any man here, nor would it by any 
man in the country. Where, then, arose the obli- 
gation of this Government to receive the notes of 
these institutions, thus chartered, and for such pur- 
poses, in payment of the public dues? He could 
not see either the obligation or the duty; and cer- 
tainly no one would contend, in case the notes 
were to be received, that they should be kept on 
hand as the money treasure of the whole people. 
How, then, were they to be disposed of in a man- 
ner to consult the safety of the public funds, in 
case they were to be perpetually received? This 
question admitted of but one answer. They must 
be presented, al short intervals, to the banks which 
issued them, and converted into money, into the 
legal currency of the country. In conformity with 
this manifest principle, the bill provided that these 
notes should not be made matters of deposite, un- 
der the regulations it contains for special deposites 
in banks. It would be folly to deposite, merely 
for safety, the representative of value, in the place 
of the value itself, where the open option exist- 
ed to constitute the deposite of the one or the other. 
Which would, then, be most useful to the State 
banks: to receive their notes as cash at the Treasu- 
ry, and constantly convert them into specie, or gra- 
dually to discontinue that receipt altogether, and 
collect the revenue in the legal currency only? To 
allow them from six to seven years to conform 
themselves, their business, and their conditions, to 
the changed state of things; or to commence im- 
mediately to receive their notes for the public dues, 
so far as those notes are redeemable in specie upon 
demand at their banking-houses, and to present 
them for payment at short intervals and in large 
masses?’ For himself, he must say he thought 
the provisions of the section in question were more 
mild, and more favorable to the State banks, than 
the alternative he had contemplated. The subject, 
however, was before the Senate. It would be dis- 
cussed by others, who had bestowed more thought 
and more research upon this particular point than 
he had; the merits of the question, in every aspect, 
would be fairly and fully presented, and ke would 
content himself with whatever decision should be 
made, Sheuld this proposition not meet with fa- 
vor, he should ask the sense of the Senate upon 
the alternative, and he would not permit himself to 
doubt that the one or the other would be adopted. 
The twenty-fourth section was merely calcu- 
lated to carry out the one which preceded it, by 
making it imperative upon all disbursing officers, 
after the time when the whole revenue should be 
collectable in the legal currency of the United 
States, to make all their disbursements in the same 
currency, upon penalty of dismissal from office, and 
a forfeiture of any compensation which might be 
due to them atthe time of their violation of the 
law. The twenty-fifth section might, perhaps, be 
considered as somewhat connected With those which 
have gone before it, as it requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prescribe the times within which 
the crafts of the Treasurer, drawn upon the 
according to their re- 
spective distances from the seat of Government, 
shall be presented for payment, and after which 
time they shall not be accepted and paid by the de- 
positary, without new directions from the Secreta- 
ry. The object of this section, it will be seen, was to 
prevert these drafts from being made a currency for 
circulation, based upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment. Since the suspension of the banks, in May 
last, this use has been. made of these drafts, to some 
extent, and it was thought desirable to check the 
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practice in its inception. The section was toa 
from a provision of the bill which passed the Se. 
nate at the extra session, and which was ins: rted 
in that bill, as an amendment, by the Senate jt 

He would relieve the Senate and himself froy 
any further observations as to the details of the 
bill. He had omitted several of great importance 
and among them he would mention those Which 
made provision for the official bonds of the seyera 
depo-itaries. He believed those provisions byoad 
and ample, and such as were best caler.. ted to se- 
cure the public treasure; and he thought every Se. 
nato!, upon examination, would agree with him jy 
this opinion. He would not attempt to particu. 
larize the other sections which had not been notice). 
bat would merely remark that none of them jniro- 
duced any new principle into the bill, and that he 
thoughtall would be found to reach the object ip- 
tended by them. ; 

Such, Mr. President, said Mr. W. is the system 
which the majority of the Committee on Finance 
have considered it to be their duty to present to the 
Senate for the safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
ment, of the public money of the United States. 
This system is strenuously opposed, not by the po- 
litical party uniformly opposed to the present Ad- 
ministration only, but by some of the respected an 
inflvential individuals among those who have 
hitherto, been its friends and supporters. What, 
then, is proposed by those whe cannot give thei 
support to the bill before you? The system o 
State bank deposites seems to be more especiall; 
urged as the antagonist proposition, and, under th 
impression that there was to rest the present cca- 
troversy, so faras distinct propositions of any cha- 
racier would be submitted to the Senate, he pro- 
posed to institute a comparison between the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each system, as con- 
necied with the prominent objections which ha 
bee, heretofore, urged against the provisions < 
the bill. 

First, then, as to the safety of the public mone) 
under the system proposed by the bill, and und 
the State bank deposite system. 

The bill proposes to require ample and suflicien: 
bonds and sureties from all the depositaries cons 
tuted by it, as one step towards the safety of th 
money entrusted to the keeping of those agents. 

It also proposes to provide vaults and safes a 
the most important points of collection and dis- 
buisement, in this respect placing itself upon a par 
with banks, so far as physical securities are con- 
cerned. 

It farther proposes to adopt the use of the vault 
an.t safes of the banks, at all places where thos: 
securities are not provided by the Government, 
using the banks for safety simply, by the system o! 
special deposites, and not in any sense as fiscal! 
agents of the Treasury. 

‘These are the guards which the system consti- 
tuted by the bill holds out to the people against th 
loss of their treasure. 

The State bank deposite system presents the 
capitals of the institutions as security for deposites, 
in the same manner as for all other liabilities of th 
incorporation. 

It also presents its vaults and safes, constructe 
for its own security, and, it is fair to presume, a 
securely constructed as those proposed for the Go- 
vernment. 

It next presents, as we have heretofore practise: 
under it, collateral bonds, with sureties, for the du 
and faithful fulfilment of its engagements on the 
part of the bank. 

These are the protections to the public treasure 
offered by the State bank deposite system, suppos- 
ing, as he did, that the system, if continued, was 
to remain upon the plan of open or general depo- 
sites, as adopted in the deposite bill of 1586. 
Otherwise, as he had shown in a former pari 0! 
his remarks, the capital of the bank would not be 
liable, except for gross negligence in the keeping ©! 
the money placed in its vaults. 

What, then, are the risks under each system! 

Under that proposed by the bill, the only single 
risk is that of the misconduct and dishonesty o! th: 
officers to whom the safe-keeping of the money ' 
entrusted, and that conduct, in addition to ail other 
legal liabilities, is made a high crime, and punisl 
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able with protracted personal imprisonment. “The 
persons to whom this trust is to be confided, are 
such citizns as the President, witha full knowledge 
of the duties, responsibilities, and temptations, shall 
select and nominate to the Senate, and as the Se- 
nate, upon full examination, shall advise and con- 
sent that the President do appoint and commission 
to exeente the trust. The risk is that these per- 
sons will be dishonest; that they will become in- 
sensible to standing and character; that they will 
violate their faith to their sureties and their coun- 
try; that they will embezzie the public money in 
their hands, and thus subject themselves to infa- 
mous punishment—to imprisonment with rogues 
and felons for a term of not less than two years. 
One of the risks under the State bank deposite 
system is the same misconduct and dishonesty ef 
the officers, agents, and managers, of the banks, 
and they are numerous, and many of them selected 
\o perform subordinate duties. Without any impu- 
tation npon the institutions, therefore, or their prin- 
cipal officers, it cannot be unfair to assume that 
many of the persons who must have access to 
their books, accounts, and money, will not be per- 
sons of that standing and character which would 
be required, by all concerned, in the selection and 
appointment of responsible public officers. In the 
case of the bank, too, the persons who must have 
access to the money in its charge are numerous, 
while under the other system the single depositary 
alone has such access. Again, the misconduct 
and dishonesty of the officers and agents of the 
bank are not made criminal and punished as 
crimes. If committed, so far as the Government 
is concerned, they are mere breaches of trust, and 
incur a debt; they lay the foundation for a suit at 
law to recover the money embezzled. Can it, by 
possibility, be supposed that these risks are equally 
balanced? He knew that, upon a former occasion, 
when this same subject was under discussion, we 
had had paraded before us a long and most unplea- 
sant list of defaulting public officers, but it had not 
been: stated at what periods those defaults had 
occurred, or what was their aggregate amount. 
He had never, upon any occasion, examined the 
list with much care, as it was not a matter 
of entertainment to him to see these evidences 
of unworthiness in those who had sought and 
obtained public patronage and public trust. He 
had, however, referred to the list sufficiently 
to learn that nine-tenths of the defaults recorded 
upon it had happened during the prevalence 
of a system of bank deposites of some sort; 
and he thought it would be found, upon careful 
comparison, that a large majority of them had 
taken place when a national bank, that great secu- 
rity, in the minds of many, against all pecuniary 
evils, was the sole depository of the national treasure. 
The defaulters were mostly disbursing officers pro- 
per, Such as paymasters of the army, pursers in the 
navy, and the like, or postmasters, who had ne- 
ver, until very recently, been legally connected, in 
any way, with the Treasury, or contractors upon 
the public works. All these classes of persons, 
except postmasters, must always, and under any 
system, have the same opportunity to misapply 
public money; and their defaults, therefore, were 
no more an argument against the system proposed 
by the bill, for the safe-keeping of the public mo- 
ney, than against any other system which could be 
devised or named. He had already said the 
amount of these defaults had not been stated. He 
did not know the amount, but this he would venture 
to affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that the 
whole amount of losses to the Government, from 
the defaults of public officers, since its organization 
under the Constitution, would be but a fraction of 
the losses which it had sustained from its connec- 
tion with State banks alone, setting aside the forty 
years of the period when a national bank was the 
sole fiscal agent of the Treasury. Here, therefore, 
the State bank system gained no advantage in the 
argument. He was most happy to be able to say 
that, in comparisen with the vast amounts which 
had been received and disbursed, the losses under 
any system hitherto adopted had been very small; 
and it made him proud of his,country, and of her 
citizens, to state a fact which had been given to him 
from high authority, since the subject of entrusting 













> miouey of the peop.e with their own oiicers had 
been one of discussion before the country. The 
fact to which he alluded was that the whole ‘dis- 
bursements of the army, from the year 1821, to the 
year 1836, both inclusive, amounting to several 
millions in each year, had been mace through the 
hands of the public officers appointed for that pur- 
pose, and that not one dollar of loss had accru- 


ed to the Government from those appropria- 
tions, during the whole of that period. Ought 
not this fact alone to inspire confidence 


in the trustworthiness of our public servants? It 
seemed to him so: and he must say he cuuld not 
comprehend how it was, after all the experience 
which our former and recent history had adorded, 
that gentlemen of the most unquestioned integrity 
should fee! and manifest so much distrust against 
the public officers of the Government—men of ele- 
vated standing and character, and directly accoun- 
table to the people and their representatives, as 
well as to the civil and criminal tribunals of the 
country—and should, at the same time, and in re- 
ference to the same subject, repose such implicit 
and unmoved confidence in the incorporated bank- 
ing institutions of the States, and in their offices 
and managers. Did they believe that the transfer 
of acitizen from private life to a public oiice ne- 
cessarily poisoned his integrity, while a similar 
transfer to a situation in a bank rendered him 
worthy of all trust? No. They could not so be- 
lieve. The fact could not be so. The honest man 
would be honest in either situation. ‘The dishonest 
man would be honest in neither. He knew that 
public officers sometimes became defaulters; and he 
must be permitted to ask how frequently the public 
sense was Startled by announcements, through the 
public press, of the defaults and embezz!ements of 
the most confidential officers of banks? A!i were 
frail and erring men, and some alike in both c'asses, 
would prove unequal to the resistance which the 
temptations of their situations required; but he 
could not see that either system derived any ad- 
vantage over the other, from this consiseration, 
while he did believe that the bill under discussion 
proposed guards against this risk, which would be 
found more beneficial in practice than «ey hith- 
erto known to the legislation of Congress. 

So far as vaults and safes were concein-(', he had 
already admitted that each system possessedl equal 
advantages, and from what had been said, it would 
be seen that, to a very great extent, these securi- 
ties, as applied to both systems, were identically 
the same. 

But there is another, and much more important, 
risk connected with the bank system. It is, that 
all moneys placed with the banks for safe-keeping, 
upon open or general deposite, are necessarily 
subjected to all the hazards which attend the busi- 
ness of the banking institutions. We huve already 
seen that the money thus deposited becomesat once 
the property of the bank; and that the depositor re- 
ceives, in exchange for his money, the siinpie cre- 
dit of the institution. If, then, its credit be sub- 
jected to the hazards cf the banking business, so 
must be the money placed on general deposite with 
it, as that money is merely converted by the depo- 
sitor into that credit. By adopting this system, 
therefore, for the safe-keeping of the national trea- 
sure, we embark the money of the people in the 
same boat with the capital of the bank; we subject 
it to all the hazards to which that capital is sub- 
jected, and we substantially agree, so far as our 
reliance is upon the capital of the institution for 
indemnity, that, if the adventure de fortunate, our 
money shall be safe; but that, if it be unfortunate, 
the risk and the loss shall be ours. We are not, 
however to be placed in the condition of the own- 
ers of the capital of the bank. Weare not to share 
in the profits of a fortunate hazard. Our ouly 
object is safety for our money; and to gain that; we 
take our share of the risks, without any interest in 
the contemplated profits from them. Who will 
contend that these risks do net fully balance the 
safety we derive as the consideration for incurrinz 
them? The bank system, then derives no advan- 
tage ir the argument from the security afforded vs 
by its capital, so long as it subjects us to all its 
risks without any share in its gains. 

Let us now balance the account, as far gs we 
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have gone, and see which system bas the ad 
tage. In the security of vanits and safes both are 
equal. The security afforded by the capitals of the 
banks is counterbalanced by the risks i: coinpéls 11s 
to take, growing out of its banking operations, 
without any share in the profits of those opera- 
tions, if fortunate. This balances this item of the 
account. In the risk growing out of the misecon- 
duct and dishonesty of officers, managers, and 
agents, the system proposed by the bill has a de- 
cided advantage, in the number of persons to be 
trusted, the standing and character of those who 
have access to the money, and the guards against, 
and punishment of, embezzlement. In the bonds 
and sureties both systems would be, prima facie, 
equal; but we have been recently told, by a dis- 
tinguished Senator, (Mr. Weasrer,) that the col- 
lateral bonds given by banks are useless paper; 
that they are always signed by officers, directors, 
and stockhelders, of the bank for which they are 
sureties, by persons whose business and fortunes 
are interwoven with the business and fortunes ot 
the bank; and that when it fails the sureties upon 
our bond must fail with it. He hoped this posi- 
tion was not true to its full extent; but he must ad- 
mit that it was likely to be true in a very great de- 
gree, for who would become security fer a bank, 
but tne persons interested in it?) "hese institutions, 
from their nature and character, could neither re- 
ceive nor reciprocate any other friendships than 
those of interest, and therefore they could only look 
to the interested to find sureties for their engage- 
ments. Notso with the public officer. Le would 
have no business relations. His official daues 
would require his whole time, and whole mind. 
The discharge of those duties would call for no 
bank facilities. His sureties would be friends; 
men wholly disconnected from him in business, 
and whose properties and responsibilities could not 
be affected by his pecuniary disasters, any farther 
than their liabilities upon his bond should produce 
that effect. The system proposed by the bill, then, 
derived a material advantage over the bank sys- 
tem, in the safety of the collateral bonds, and thus 
must be admitted, in the settlement of the account, 
to have two advantages over the antagonist sys- 
tem, and to be the safer of the two. ; 

Second. He would now carry the comparison 
to the expenses of the antagonist systems, 

And, first, of the expenses under that proposed 
by the bill. They were the erection of the two 
offices at Charleston and St. Louis. It had been 
seen, however, that the erection of an office at 
Charleston would be probably avoided; that the 
Government now owned a custom-house at that 
place, and that rooms for an office fer the receiver 
general of public moneys there might be procured 
in that building; that the necessary vaults would be 
required to be constructed, and the rooms fitted up 
and prepared for this use, which would be the ws ole 
expense at that point for erections. The estimate 
of the Department, for these purposes, was two 
thousand dollars. For the expenses of a site, the 
erection of the necessary building, and the con- 
struction of vaults and safes within it, at St. Louis, 
the Department supposed an expense of from four 
thousand five hundred to five thousand dollars would 
be incurred. From inquiry made of gentlemen 
intimately and personally acquainted with the 
prices of property and building materials at that 
place, he presumed the expense might be above the 
estimate of the Department. It was said that the 
cost of a suitable site, ata proper location within 
the business part of the town, would be some three 
or four thousand dollars at the least. In this event, 
the estimate wou'd be mach too low, and it was 
just to the Secretary of the Tressary to say that 
the estimate of the Department was accompanied 
with a declaration that no local information was 
possessed, such as was required to approximate 
towards perfect accuracy. The estimates were 
trom six thousand five hundred to seven thousand 
dollars. He woald suppese they were toolow by 
three thorsand dollars, and that an expenditure of 
ten thousand dollars would be incurred for these 
erections at the two points. He had heen mere 
particnlar aad detailed upon this item of the pro- 

d expenditures, because le was well advised 
that the most persevering efforts had been made, 
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and were constantly making, to represent the in- 
tention to be to erect palaces, and splendid edifices, 
for these humble offices? He had no other answer 
to give (0 these mistakes than to present the estimates 
of the psoper department of the Government—of 
that department which was charged by the bill 
with tH® erection of the buildings not only, but 
with the direction of the plans upon which they 
were to be erected, thus showing, as perfectly as 
mere intention can be shown, the views of the Go- 
vernment as to the scale of extravagance or econo- 
my designed by it in this particular; and to say 
that Congress was the only branch of the Govern- 
meat which could be looked to for the means to 
make any erections whatsoever, and that its appro- 
priauions must measure the expense, and conse- 
qaently the extravagance or economy of the execu- 
tors of the law. 

The next, and only other item of expense, un- 
der the bill, would be the pay of the officers and 
clerks employed. The number of additional offi- 
cers whose appointments were provided for was 
four, and he would assume that their combined 
salaries would not be less than eight, nor more 
than twelve, thousand dollars. They were to be 
placed in responsible trusts, and ought to be citi- 
zens of elevated standing and tried moral integrity. 
He could not suppose, therefore, that any one 
would wish to assign them salaries of less than 
two thousand dollars each, and he did not think 
that the salary of any one of them should exceed 
three thousand dollars. For the sake of the argu- 
ment, he would call this expense twelve thousand 
dollars, 

It might be necessary to employ from six to 
twelve additional clerks, under the various provi- 
sions of the bill. Their combined pay might 
amount to from six to ten thousand dollars. He 
thought the estimate, both as to the number of 
clerks, and as to the amount of compensation, very 
high. Both, however, were his own, as he had 
asked no estimate from the Department upon this 
point, and he was willing to assume the highest of 
his suppositions to be the true standard of expense 
tor these two objects. 

These last are regular annual expenses, and are, 
therefore, to be considered as the constant charge 
upon the public Treasury of the system proposed. 
The cost of the erections is a sing/e expense, which, 
being once incurred and paid, is done with. 

What, then, are the expenses of the State bank 
deposite system? If the ceposites are open and 
general, and the banks have the use of the public 
money as a compensation for their agency, the ex- 
pense is nothing, directly. The use pays for the 
keeping, as it most assuredly should when the mo- 
ney is not, in fact, kept, but used. He should 
have occasion, hewever, very soon, to hint at the 
indirect expenses to the United States of such a 
system of bank deposites. 

But suppose a system of special depcsites be es- 
tablished, amd the banks be effectua'ly prohibited 
from the use, for any purpose, of the money of the 
people in their keeping, how then will stand the 
question of expense?) A commission upon the 
money deposited must be paid to the bank for its 
trouble and nsk. He was wholly unable to say 
what that commission ought to be, or what Con- 
gress would be compelled to make it, to induce the 
banks to accept the trust. He had found, however, 
from a comparison of various rates of commission 
with the ordinary amounts of revenue collected 
under the existing laws, and with the estimate of 
the revenue for the current year, that one-eighth of 
one per cent. would amount to from twenty-five to 
twenty-eight thousand dollars, as the constant and 
eurrent expenses of a special deposite system. 


How, then, stands the comparison? It had been 
seen that the annual expenses of the system pro- 
posed by the bill would, in the payment of officers 
and clerks, vary from fourteen to twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars, and that the last would be the highest 
amount to which those expenditures could rise 
under that system, were Congress to adopt it as re- 
ported by the committee. The expenditures for 
erections might be added, if gentlemen chose, and 
the average made, upon any given number of years, 
which, in the judgment of any member of the Se- 
nate, would afford a fair trial to any financial sys- 


tem, adapted to the operations of the National Trea- 
sury, and conforming as strictly to the great mass 
of private and corporate interests in the country, as 
the constitutional powers ef Congress would permit 
that conformation to be made. He could not see, 
therefore, that any system, formed upon the basis 
of special deposites in banks, could, in point of ex- 
pense, possess advantages over the bill under dis- 
cussion. He had not forgotten that that bill adopted 
a partial system of special deposites, and that it 
contemplated a payment of a commission to the 
banks, which should keep the public money pursu- 
ant to its provisions; but he assumed that the diffe- 
rence of amount in the above estimate for the re- 
spective systems, was more than sufficient to cover 
any commissions which a fair execution of the pro- 
visions of the bill would call out of the public Trea- 
sury, to be paid to the banks. The most important 
points in the country, both as te the collection and 
disbursement of the public money, were provided 
for, independently of the provisions for a special 
deposite. The commissions, therefore, could be 
made applicable to but a mere fraction of the whole 
revenue; and, at any c.niemplated rate, the whole 
amount could never exceed a few thousand dollars. 

He had made a reference to the indirect ex- 
penses of an open and general State bank deposite 
system, where the services and risks of the banks 
were compensated by the use of the public money. 
Need he, at this time, and in _ the present condition 
of the State banks, and of the public funds, define 
his meaning in that reference? Why was the 
special convocation of Congress rendered neces- 
sary in September last? Was it not the suspen- 
sion of the banks to pay specie for their paper, 
and the consequent inability of the public Treasury 
to obtain from them, in any currency conform vble 
to law, the millions of the public money entru sted 
to their safe-keeping, and required for the curcent 
expenditures ofthe Government? No one wouldd ‘ny 
this position. | What the expense to the people of 
the United States was, for that single extra session 
of Congress, he had not taken the trouble to in- 
form himself, but this he would venture to assert 
with perfect confidence, that those expenses mvre 
than equalled the money required to carry on the 
system of finance, proposed by the bill, for any 
period of ten years. He would not now bring in- 
to notice the losses which might yet be sustain d 
before the experiment of the late State bank dep )- 
site system should be finally closed. He did nt 
wish to say any thing unfavorable to the eventual 
solvency, and safety, and security of those institu- 
tions. He did not wish to bring any distrust upon 
them. Much less would he repeat, here, the daily 
ramors of that portion of the public press which 
moststrenuously opposed this measure, of the en- 
tire failure of this and that and the other ‘‘pet 
bank;” of the sixty thousand dollars here, 
and forty thousand dollars there, and un- 
untold thousands somewhere else, lost to the peo- 
ple, by this experiment-trying Administration, in 
consequence of the employment of these State 
banks as fiscal agents of the public Treasury. 
He hoped and believed these pictures were over- 
drawn; he was content to suppose, for the purpose 
of this argument, that not one dollar was to be 
thus lost, and yet he trusted he had shown that the 
system proposed by the bill, for the management 
of the national finances, was more economical and 
less expensive to the tax-paying public, than cither 
a system of general or special State bank deposites. 


Third. His next point of comparison should be 
the patronage conferred upon the Executive branch 
of the Government by the antagonist systems. 

It had been already seen that the system proposed 
by the bill required the appointment of four addi- 
tional officers, with salaries of from two to three 
thousand dollars. This was a direct increase of 
the Executive power and patronage; but when it 
should be recollected how many officers, with equal 
salaries, already existed, and with how much faci- 
lity officers were added to that number, at almost 
every session of Congress, and in almost every one 
of the Executive departments, he must hope that 
4 unreasonable alarm would be felt in any quarter 
of the house by this very limited addition to the 
existing number. If they were not to be constitu- 
tionally appointed, or if, being so appointed, duties 


were to be assigned to them not of a character 
compatible with our civil and political institutions, 
then the offices ought not to be created, or the dy- 
ties assigned, regardless of all consequences which 
the rejection of the proposition might bring upon 
the country. If, however, the appointments are to 
be constitutionally made, and the duties of the 
officers seem to be necessary to the public service, 
he must be permitted to say that he reposed too 
confidently upon the intelligence of the American 
people, to suppose they would condemn the mea- 
sure, because its details called for such an accession 
of Executive strength to carry out their wishes. He 
would not permit himself so far to distrust the con- 
fidence of our citizens in the Government of their 
choice, as to believe that they would not feel per- 
fectly safe in the decisions of Congress.as to the 
oflices to be created, and in the President and Se- 
nate to select the persons to fill those offices, 

Was it, could it be, true, that a greater or safer 
trust was to be placed in local banking incorpora- 
tions, than could be ylaced in the constituted 
authorities of our Government, as organized under 
the Constitution? Were the tax-paying citizens of 
our Republic afraid to entrust the safe-keeping of 
the national treasure to officers of their own choice, 
and responsible to them and to the laws of Con- 
gress, and anxious to confide it to banks, not 
created by national autherity, over which no 
branch of the National Government had any con- 
tro], and in the management of which neither the 
people nor their Government had any voice? He 
did not believe this was the state of public opinion. 
He did not believe that distrust towards our 
national au.horities had yet gained this extent. He 
was not ready to admit that banks, such as our 
State banks now are, and with the recent expe- 
rience of the danger of resting the operations of the 
public Treasury upon them, were more the fa yorites 
of the people of this country than their own well- 
tried and faithful servants. 

It was not his wish or design, he would repeat 
again, to say any thing unjust or injurious to these 
institutions. Within their proper spheres they were 
convenientand useful, but recent events had perfectly 
satisfied his mind that they were not the fit keepers 
of the treasure or treasury of a nation; that this 
important incident to national independence ought 
not to be committed to the charge of institutions 
whose interests leaned so strongly towards a hazard- 
ous misapplication of such a trust. 

Was it, could it have been, contemplated by 
the framers of our system of Government, that they 
had provided no fit and trustworthy depository of 
the national finances? That banks, incorporations, 
private incorporations, chartered for private uses, 
owned by private individuals, and managed by 
persons responsible only to the stockholders, must 
be called in to sustain the most delicate trust under 
any Government?) That the will of these institu- 
tions must be consulted as to the terms upon which 
they would consent to accept the trust, and that all 
the authorities of the country, Congrsss itself in- 
cluded, must cater with them for terms upon which 
the money ofa free people could be kept and paid 
out, and as to the character of the currency which 
either should be permitted to enjoy?’ Had proposi- 
tions to this effect been submitted to the convention 
which framed the Constitution, what wouid have 
been their fate? Does any one believe they would 
now have been found in that Constitution which is 
the pride of freemen every where? No: such de- 
pendence upon such aid would have found no coun- 
tenance there. Can it find countenance in the Se- 
nate now? 


Could any one doubt, then, that the people’s 
money should be confided to the people’s servants, 
o their officers, responsible to them and to their 
laws? and that the appointment of such and so 
many officers as should be found necessary to per- 
form this trustin a manner safe and convenient to 
the Treasury, and to the people themselves, was 
not only in strict conformity with the Constitution, 
and the very nature of our civil institutions, but 
an imperious duty upon every Congress? He 
could entertain no doubts upon either px int. 

There was another direct grant of Executive pa- 
tronage and power under the bill—the authority to 
appoint the necessary clerks to perform the me- 
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chanical duties required, when they could not be 
performed by the officers to whose keeping the mo- 
ney was to be entrusted—and it had been seen that 
this might involve the selection and appointment 
of from six to twelve clerks. He would consume 
no time in commenting upon this grant of power; 
the mere statement of the fact should suffice. 

These two were the only direct grants of Execu- 
tive patronage which the bill proposed to make; but 
it seemed to be supposed that the power and influ- 
ence of the Executive was to be immensely and 
dangerously increased over all the officers charged 
with the keeping of any portion of the public mo- 
ney; and this idea formed one of the most weighty 
objections against the system, How, he would ask, 
is this inference derived? Not one cent of addi- 
tional compensation is proposed to be given to any 
one of the existing executive officers, in conse- 
quence of the additional duties imposed upon them 
by this bill. They were all now subject to removal 
from office by the President, at his pleasure. 
Whence, then, was he to derive this increased 
power over them? Could he command the money 
in their hands? No: unless he was ready to com- 
mit a direct infraction of the Constitution, and the 
officer to subject himself to protracted imprison- 
ment and infamous punishment. The bill provides 
that all money, in the hands of every depositary, 
shall be held as there to the credit of the Treasurer, 
or, in other words, as in the Treasury; and the Con- 
stitution declares that no money shall be taken from 
the Treasury but in conformity to appropriations 
made by law. The bill makes any unlawful use 
of the money, by the officer in whose charge it is, 
punishable by imprisonment for a term not less 
than two years. To let the President have the 
money would be as criminal, under the law, as to 
let any other citizen of ‘the country have it, and 

detection would be as certain in the one case as the 
other. The only difference would be that the Pre- 
sident, if he were to make himself the knowing 
recipient, would subject himself to impeachment for 
the violation of the Constitution and the fraud upon 
the Treasury; whereas the citizen would incur no 
criminal liability whatsoever. Where, then, 1s the 
dangerous increase of power given to the Presi- 
dent?) Suppose he remove the officer: the money is 
still, in a legal sense, in the Treasury. He gains 
no access to it by the removal, and if he did, he 
could make no use of it without a violation of the 
Constitution. It was easy to see that this system 
would impose great additional responsibility upon 
the President, as he must select all the persons who 
are to be entrusted with public money, and it is his 
duty to see that they all obey, observe, and execute 
the law. He would venture the assertion that no 
honest man who was to hold the office of President, 
consulting merely his personal interests and respon- 
sibilities, separate from his sense of the public 
good, would desire the passage of this law. He 
could see nothing desirable to that officer personally 
to grow out of it, while he could see a fearful load 
of personal responsibility in every feature of the 
system. 

But the officers who were to keep the public mo- 
ey, were also executive officers, and perhaps it 
vas here, and not with the President, that this great 
increase of Executive power was apprehended. 
Tae same inquiries were alike applicable to this 
suggestion. How could the possession of money 
bythe officer, which he could only use in pursu- 
anc: of appropriations made by law. without sub- 
jecthg himself to the severest punishment, increase 
the power and influence of that officer with his 
fellov-citizens? Suppose he should become cor- 
rupt and violate the law. Would not every respec- 
table man whem he should approach, shun and 
avoid him, and could the certainty of detection 
give hin time to establish an infiuence, based upon 
the power of the money embezzled, which would 
be dangrous to public liberty? Most certainly 
not. In this, as in the case of the President, the 
responsiblity, not the power and influence, of the 
officer world be increased. 

Such wis the view he was compelled to take of 
the charge »f Executive patronage made against 
tha financia, system proposed by the bill, in its pre- 
sent form ;)ut the imaginations of some had 
carried thembeyond the present propositions, and 
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induced them to fear that this was the mere com- 
mencement, the entering wedge, to a multiplica- 
tion of Executive officers, until they should cover 
the whole land, like the locusts of Egypt, and eat 
out the substance of the people. Where was the 
foundation for this apprehension? With whom 
rested the power of increasing officers of any cha- 
racter? Not, certainly, with the Executive. He 
can act in selecting men for office, when the offices 
are created by Congress, and, with certain excep- 
tions, he can remove men from office, at his plea- 
sure; but he can create no office, nor can he multi- 
ply the number of officers, of any grade or character. 
This, then, is not an objection against the Execu- 
live, but against the legislative power of the Govern- 
ment; it is an objection which implies distrust, not 
of the President, but of ourselves. And are we 
afraid to trust ourselves in this matter, or do we 
stand in so much fear of those who may succeed 
us in theze seats, that we would rather commit the 
finances of the country to incorporated banks, than 
to the present or future representatives of the peo- 
ple and the States? 

But how stands the objection of Executiye pa- 
tronage, as applied to the State bank deposite sys- 
tem? The first step in this system is the selection 
of some twenty, thirty, or more banks, to do which 
the direct interest of all their officers, directors and 
stockholders, must be addressed, and, when se- 
lected, the same interest is enlisted in whatever 
contract may be made. Here is, at once, an army 
of new persons brought within the reach of Exe- 
cutive power, not, like the salary officer, upon stipu- 
lated compensations, but whose interestsare wholly 
dependent upon the extent of the patronage be- 
stowed—upon the amount of money entrusted to 
their charge. Then come up the competitions and 
appliances to obtain a selection, and the induc 
ment to a vicious Executive to excite hopes ard 
create expectations, throughout the whole line « f 
banking institutions in all the States. But the s - 
lections are made, the money deposited and passed 
to the citizens, among the other accommodations ¢ f 
the favored banks. This creates another influence 
far more extended and fearful—the influence <f 
the debtors of the selected banks ; for when apprc- 
priations are made by law, the executive officers- - 
those who are charged with the execution of the 
law—must direct the drafts which are to bring the 
money from the banks to meet them. Let any 
unprejudiced mind compare the influences here 
embodied with the Executive patronage conferred 
by the bill under discussion, and can the decision be 
in favor of the bank system, in this respect? 

But there is another view of this matter. He had 
shown that, under the system proposed by the bill, 
the Executive could not reach the money in the 
hands of the depositary without subjecting both to 
condign punishment. How is it here? Suppose 
the Executive corrupt, and the bank willing to be 
corrupted, or the reverse, and what is to hinder his 
obtaining any amount of the public money he pleases? 
He takes it not as the money of the people, but as 
the money of the bank. It is not, in form, a loan 
from the public money on deposite, but an accom- 
modation in the usual course of banking business; 
and still, before the depositing officer shall have left 
the counter of the institution, the Executive may 
take the money he deposites, and no one is punish- 
able. The depositing officer himself, any other 
executive officer of the Government, may do the 
same thing, with equal impunity. 

Has the system provided for by the bill, then, any 
thing to fear from a comparison with that of the 
State bank deposite system, as to the dangers of an 
increase of Executive patronage? He could not 
so suppose. 

Fourth. He would now institute a short compari- 
son of what he thought would be the relative ef- 
feets of the two systems upon the State banking in- 
stitutions themselves. 

The system proposed by the bill would necessa- 
rily operate as a check upon the issues and expan- 
sions of those institutions, in either shape in which 
ithad been proposed to pass it. If the notes of the 
banks continue to be received in payment of the 
public dues, and the depositaries are directed, as in 
that case they unquestionably should be, to call 
frequently, and at short intervals, for the balances 








against the banks, and to demand specie for those 
balances, this must operate as a powertul check 
upon all the banks in the vicinity of those deposi- 
taries where the collections are large. If, on the 
other hand, the receipt of the bank notes be gradu- 
aily discontinued in the collection of the revenue, 
and specie collections substituted, while the change 
willcreate some demand upon the banks for specie, 
the disbursements of specie by the Government will 
constantly distribute among the people a_ broader 
and inore permanent basis for the paper circula- 
tion, which the banks will, of course, continue, 
growing out of their private operations. That the 
demand for specie may, to some extent, diminish 
the profits of banking, is more than probable; but 
if the effect shall be to restrain the issues of the 
banks, to keep upon them a constant sense of the 
necessity of more specie capital to meet their lia- 
bilities, the operation, as past experience abun- 
dantly proves, wi be greatly beneficial to the com- 
munity, and will work rather a benefit than an in- 
jury to the intitutions themselves. In the mean 
time, the disbursement, by the Government, of the 
specie it receives, cannot fail, not only to give sta- 
bility and confidence, to some extent, at least, to 
the general currency, by continuing in active circu- 
lation some portions of the gold and silver upon 
which the whole is based, but must, to the extent of 
the circulation, have a tendency to strengthen the 
banks against sudden pressures, and unfounded 
distrusts, by enabling them, the more easily to arin 
themselves with coin. , 

What are the tendencies of the opposite system 
upon the banking institutions?) Recent experience 
has answered this inquiry more forcibly than it 
was in his power to command language to answer 
it. The effect was to promote fearful expansions 
when large amounts of public meney were placed 
upon deposite, and ruinous contractions when the 
necessities or the policy of the Government re- 
quired its payment. The effect was to stimulate 
to dangerous excesses, not the banks only, but their 
customers also, when money was abundant in the 
Treasury, and to add to the pressure, by heavy 
calls from the Treasury, when there was a scar- 
city. In short, the effect of the latter system upon 
the banks had proved, upon trial, to be unmixed 
evil, while the influences of the former promised to 
be rather favorable than unfavorable. 

Fifth. The next and most important comparison 
between the two systems, was the influence of each 
upon the Government of the country and its finan- 
ces. The proposed system would place the money 
ot the Government, at all times, within the power 
and control of the Government. It would enable 
the Government, at all times, to pay its debts in a 
currency not depreciated, a currency equal to the 
standard of the Constitution and the law. It would 
render the Government financially independent, 
and mainiain it in that position. Under such a 
system we should no more hear, what we were now 
daily hearing in this hall, that honest citizens had 
been defrauded, by being paid their demands 
against the Treasury in bank paper, which was de- 
preciated, or worthless, and that Congress ought to 
indemnify them for their losses thus occasioned. 
These were some of the benefits certain to be de- 
rived to the Government from the adoption of the 


another, and, in his judgment, far greater benefit, 
equally certain to flow from its adoption. It 
would exempt the Government from the constant 
and innumerable imputations of injuries to trade, 
to the currency, to credit, to the private affairs of 
individuals and banks, from its financial move- 
ments. Was any person whorn he addressed in- 
sensible to the moral and political] eviis growing out 
of these complaints? To their strong tendency to 
alienate the feelings of the people from our most 
valuable institutions, and to bring them to look 
upon all government as a carse and not a blessing; 
as calculated, not for their protection, but destrac- 
tion and ruin? He would remind the Senate, very 
briefly, of the course of these complaints for the last 
four years. 

The Government removed the public money 
from one single bank and placed it in several 
others. A clamor followed the act; a panic was 
excited; banks failed, merchants failed, money was 
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made scarce, the currency was disturbed, credit 1e- 
ceived a shock, and, for some four months in suc- 
cession, we heard nothing here but scenes of dis- 
tress, general ruin, and almost famine; and all ina 
time of as great plenty and abundance, not of the 
necessaries of life only, but of money, as our coun- 
try had ever witnessed. The panic passed off, and 
business of every description, and enterprise of 
every character, sprung into increased life and ac- 
tivity. The public lands commenced to sell ra- 
pidly, and our revenues became excessive. ‘Then 
came the second complamt, which he proposed to 
notice; and it was that the whole splendid public 
domain, that rich inheritance from our fathers of 
the Revolution, ander the operation of the “pet 
bank system,” was going or gone; was being ex- 
changed, for what?) For “bank rags.” Thatcom- 
plaint lasted us for the most of one session of Con- 


gress, but nothing was done, by legislation, to re- 
medy the evil. The accumulations of revenue 


had by this ime come to be vast, and this gave 
rise toathird complaint. It was double in its cha- 
racter and contradictory with itself, and yet it enter- 
tained us during a large share of one of our sessions, 
and finally produced legislation. It was, to-day, that 
the Government was actually locking up in the 
banks all the money of the country, while the honest 
and hard-working citizens were suffering for its 
use. "To-morrow, the almost countless millions 
were loaned by the pet banks to favorites of the 
Executive, and members of the dominant political 
party, to enable them to make speculations in the 
public lands, and in all other descriptions of pro- 
perty, to the injury of fair business men, and the 
ruin of the poor. So far were these compiaints 
carried, inconsistent and contradictory as they were, 
as to make a sensible impression upon the public 
mind, and finally to induce almost all the members 
of this body to vote for the deposite law of 1836, 

which was to dissipate this hoarded fund, and p! ace 
it in safe- keeping with the Siates. The Secretary 
of the Treasury commenced the necessary mea- 
sures to execute this law, and very soon found that 
the money which had been so injuriously hoarded, 
in our debates here, had been, tn fact, rather too 
much dissipate! before Congress interfered with it. 
This raised another complaint. The Secretary 
was wantonly executing the law, because he did 
not like its provisions. He was giving drafts upon 
the banks which had the money, for acceptance 
and payment, as the law required; when, if he 
had them for transfer merely, the banks 
would not have been injured. During the first part 
of this process, the sale of the public lands con 

tinued at an accelerated pace; and, although Con- 
gress made a strenuous, but fruitless, effort to re- 
medy the evil, the complaint commenced again 
that the public domain was being exchanged for 
irresponsible bank paper. ‘The President took up the 
subject, after Congress left it, and directed the land 
officers to receive nothing but gold and silverin pay- 
ment for lands. This laid the foundation for a new 
and continuing complaint. The payment of the im- 
mense deposites to the States produced the necessity 
for equal collections on the part of the depesite banks 
from their castomers. These collections occasioned 
a scarcity of money, and it was the “Specie Circu- 
lar” which had done it. Their foreign debts pressed 
upon the merchants, and the call; upon them from 
the banks disenabled them to pay; but the Specie 
Circular had wrought the mischie!, by marching all 
the gold and silver of the country to the West to 
purchase lands. Embarrassments continued to 
increase; extensive failures of merchants and others 

took place; and, finally, in May last,al! the banks of 
the country suspended payment. Stil the Govera- 
ment was principally in fault; the Specie Cirenlar 
had taken all the metallic currency to the interior, 
and prevented it from going to Europe to pay 
foreign debt; and the banks could not pay specie 
until that debt was cancelled. Time passed on. 
The funds of the Treasury were in the banks, and 
could not be commanded, and 
Congress became necessary to relieve the debtors 
of the Governimeat, and supply the Treasury with 
funds. The banks were complained of, for their 
excesses and improvidence; and the fault was that 
of the Government, for having placed in their hands 
such immense depesites, to be called for so sud- 
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denly, and for having checked their excessive issues 
of paper by the Specie Circular. Congress was con- 
vened, and the present President transmitted his 
Message, proposing to end these complaints by an 
entire severance of all business connecdion between 
he National Treasury and the banking institutions. 
This, at once, changed the face of things, and 
showed the President and the Administration hostile 
to the banks; and now, although the foreign debt is 
paid, and foreign exchange down to par, the banks 
cannot resume payment for fear of the Govern- 
ment. 

He would ask, in all candor, and in all sinceri- 
tv, ifany history of facts could show, more con- 
clusively, t the impropriety of this connection be- 
tween the finances of the country and the affairs 
of individuals and banking incorporations? — If 
there was a man who heard him, who did not see 
and feel the necessiiy of relieving the Government 
of his country from these constant and contradic~ 
ory complaints? The proposed system will do 
that, and, in his judgment, that alone would be one 
of the greatest benefits which could be conferred 
upon the nation. 

If such will be the influences upon our finances 
and Governmen!, of the system proposed, what in- 
Auences are to be expected from the State bank 
system? Certainly, to place the money of the peo- 
ple beyond the control of the servants of the peo- 
ple, and within the control of the banks; to disen- 
able the Government to pay its debts, except in a 
depreciated currency, whenever the notes of the 
banks are depreciated; or to abandon its money, 
collected and accumulated in the banks to meet its 
debts, as a resource for that purpose, and to resort 
to its credit to raise the means by which legal pay- 
ments can be made; to render the country, at all 
times, under all circumstances, and in every emer- 
gency, even that of war not excepted, and after the 
money for the public use has been collected from 
the people, financially dependent upon banks, in 
the management of which it has no voice, and over 
which it has no control; to subject the Government 
to all the complaints which have been recapitulated, 
and volumes of others of a like character; in sort, 
to subject the Treasury of the nation to all the 
fluctuations, to which an ordinary banking or 
commercial house is subject; to make it instruamen- 
ial in promoting excesses in both, and then charge- 
able with all the evils which may befall either itself, 
or the banking and mereantile interests. Shou!d 
he spend the time of the Senate to prove that these 
were the necessary consequences of the system of 
State bank deposites? In the face of recent and 
severe experience both to the Treasury and to the 
country, would proof of these positions be called for? 
That experience furnished the clearest and strong- 
est proof, and these whom it had not ceavinced, it 
was in vain for him to attempt to convince, by fact 
or argument. Such, to his mind, were the com- 
parative influences of the two systems upon the 
Government of the country and its finances. 

Sitth. He would extend his comparison to a 
sing!e other point—the influence of each system upon 
the genera! currency, and dismiss this part of the 
argument. 

‘The system proposed was clear and certain in 
its action, in this pacticular. It would secure a 
sound and standard currency for the Natiosal 
Treasury, whether that currency should be gold 
and silver or bank paper, and it would exempt that 
Treasury trom the fluctuations of an unregulated 
and varying currency. So far, therefore, as the 
money operations of the Government could mflu- 
ence the currency generally, the influence exerted 
by this system must be salutary, as it must be to 
sustain a general currency equal to its own stan- 





dard. If that cul rency should come, in time, to 
be gold and silver only, the system would exer 
another benefic’al influence. Tt would not only 


present a standard of currency worthy of imitation, 
but, to the extent of the whole public disburse- 
ments, it would constantly circulate among the 
people a basis for the paper currency of the State 
banks, and thus aid them in keeping their repre- 
sentation of coin stable and firm, and equal in 
yatue to coin itself. Beyond these influences, it 
would leave the people and the States to regulate, 
in their own way, and without the interference of 
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federal power, that portion of the genera! currency 
which, by the divisions of power under our system, 
falls within their jurisdiction and is the constant 
subject of their action. It would then be clear to 
all, if that portion of the currency should sink 
below the standard of currency for the public Trea- 
sury, that wrong existed somewhere in State legis- 
lation, or in she management of those entrusted by 
State legislation with the regulation of that cur- 
rency; and the federal authorities would be free 
from imputation or suspicion, and would stand 
before the whole country holding up the true stan- 
dard of currency, and inviting from the State au- 
thorities a correction of the errors which should at 
any time disturb or depreciate that portion com- 
mitted to their care. 

How, in this respect, does the opposite system 
act?) The State banks are, to much the greatest, if 
not to the entire, extent, private institutions, con- 
trolled by private individuals and private interests, 
and owned in whole, or to the extent of a majority 
of the capital, by private citizens, as private pro- 
perty. Private gain, then, asa necessary and natu- 
ral consequence of the very constitution of these 
banks, was their principle of government, and, as 
an equally necessary and natural consequence, they 
wonld keep that portion of the currency which 
they were authorized to furnish for the country, at 
a sound, standard value, when private interest, 
and the prospect of private gain, should so direct, 
and they would suffer it to depreciate by the same 
rule. Give them the national treasure, and permit 
them to subject it to the fluctuations of their inte- 
rest, and can a stable currency be expected, either 
for the Treasury or the people? Who are the le- 
gitimate customers of the banks? More particu- 
larly the merchants. ‘Their business pervades not 
the whole of their own country only, but the whole 
civilized world. The laws of the States of the 
Union, therefore, are regulations much too limited 
for them ; and even the Jaws. and regulations of 
any single Government, as to either trade or cur- 
rency, are but municipal in their character, when 
applied to their operations. Still they themselves 
have local habitations, and the case may well and 
frequently occur, when it is vastly more important 
to them that they should be able to command specie 
to export, in liquidation of their foreign debts, 
than that our local banks at home should redeem 
their nctes in specie. What, in such a condition 
of trade and of the mercantile interest, will always 
y to be the condition «four local banks? Set 
aside the consideration that the merchants may be 
able to contre! those institutions from the stock 
they hold, and merely assume that they are the 
principal debtors to the banks, and are to continue 
to be their principal customers. Let the arzument 
rest here, and give the banks the possession and 
control of the national treasure. Which interest 
would prevail? Would the Treasury of the coun- 
try be sustained, and the payments to the public 
creditors be made in specie, or its equivalent, 
or would the views and wishes of the merchants be 
consulted, and the currency be made to bend to 
private and corporate interests? Let the experience 
of the last year answer the inquiry. He would 
express his confirmed opinion, that, under such 1 
system, the currency of the public Treasury must 
share all the reverses and fiuctuations of foreign 
and dom-stic trade, and all the hazards of corpo- 
rate banking, as a private interest. ]} fence the ¢pe- 
rations of the Treasury itself must be suspended, or 
the law of Congress, as to currency, violated, when- 
ever revulsions shall oppress the country, ani the 
customers of the banks, or the alternative dc re- 
sorted to, as it recently has been, by the nitional 
authorities, to convoke Congress, relieve the banks 
and the public debtors, and resort to the cedit of 
the nation to sustain its Treasury, until thenatural 
operations of healthful business shall agaf restcre 
the equilibriu: n. 

Such, in his inind, were the probable /nfluences 
of the two systems upon the general efrrency ‘of 
the country. 

He would now proceed to answer a/ery few of 
the prominent objections made to the Hill, and pass, 
as rapidly as possible, to his conclusim. The first 
of these bijections which he would n¢ice, was that 
the system proposed by the bill was an attack up- 
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on the State banking institutions, calculated to de- 
stroy their credit and usefulness. This, if true, 
was a grave charge, and therefore required some 
consideration. An attack must be an infringe- 
ment of some vested right, or a course of treatment 
so manifestly against the public good as to partake 
of wantonness and immorality, or a spirit of re- 
venge. Was any right of these institutions pro- 
posed to be infringed upon? Did their charters, 
granted by the States, for fixed and specified pur- 
poses, include among those purposes the safe-keep- 
ing, or profitable use, of the money of the whole 
country? Was there a provision that they should 
be fiscal agents of the National Treasury, or that 
their credit should be sustained by the money and 
credit of the people of the United States? No. No 
such provision was ever heard of in the charter of 
any State bank. No right of the institutions was, 
then, infringed, by withholding from them both 
the keeping and use of the public money. 

Was any faith, or confidence, due from this Go- 
vernment to the States, er to these institutions of 
their creation, violated by the proposed separation? 
The States had chartered banks for particular loca- 
tions, with capilals such as the locations seemed to 
demand, but would any one pretend that, in grant- 
ing these charters, the State Legislatures had count- 
ed upon the money in the National Treasury, or 
the credit of the Federal Government, to sustain 
and make useful the banking institutions to which 
they were giving life and power, as banks of issue 
and discount? Did any State Legislature ever, by 
word or deed, cause it to be understood, either 
by the people, or the institutions, that banks of 
their creation were mere skeletons, powerless and 
helpless, and that the life and health-giving princi- 
ple was to be breathed into them by an extension of 
the patronage of the Federal Government, in the 
shape of a profitable use of its money, and a com- 
mand of its confidence and credit? Never. Had 
the Federal Government, by any act, or expression, 
authorized an expectation of this patronage and 
confidence, except upon conditions which had been 
violated by the banks, and had thus forced a sepa- 
ration between them and the treasure of the coun- 
try? He was aware of no such act or expression. 
The separation exists, and has been forced upon 
the nation by the banks themselves, and the simp!e 
question is, shall we renew it? In what sense 
can the decision of that question, however that de- 
cision may be made, be an attack upon the banks? 
The idea was a mistaken one, and the objection, in 
any light in which it could be viewed, was un- 
founded and unjust. 

He proposed, however, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the truth of this conclusion, and making it 
more clear, to call to the minds of Senators a sin- 
gle chapter in our financial history. During forty 
years of the existence of the Government, under 
the Federal Constitution, a national bank had been 
in existence, and, he spoke from recollection, but 
he believed the national bank had been, for the 
whole period, the exclusive depository of the pub- 
lic money, and the exclusive fiscal agent of the 
Treasury. He was sure it was so during the 
twenty years’ existence of the last national bank, 
and he thought it was so under the old bank. Then 
the State banks were not depositories of the na- 
tional treasure, nor fiscal agents of the Nationa! 
Treasury, and had it ever been asserted that this 
legislation was an attack upon these institutions, 
or that their credit and usefulness were thereby de- 
stroyed? But, again: during the existence of the 
last Bank of the United States the notes of the State 
banks were not disbursed to the public creditors at 
all, and were not receivable in payment of the pub- 
lic dues but at the pleasure of the national bank, 
and then, as every bank bank receives the notes 
of its neighbor institution, to take them out of cir- 
culation, and return them promptly, to he con- 
verted into specie or specie funds. Did these State 
institutions languish and die under this Congression- 
allegislation? Did they not rather take root and flou- 
rsh, and become sound, and stable, and usefui? Has 
nota large and powerful political party in this coun- 
try ever contended that the checks and restraints, 
exercised by the national bank, during this period, 
over the State institutions, were salutary and pro- 
per? That it wasa great balance wheel, regulating 
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and equalising the movement of the whol complex | 


machinery? What is proposed by the bill, but that, | 


to the extent of its operations, the National Trea- 
sury shall form the same check and restraint upon 
the local banking institutions? 
the public money independent of them? That it 
shall either not receive their notes in payment of 
the public dues, or receiving, shall frequently pre- 


sent them for conversion into specie, or specie | 
The only difference will be that the Trea- | 


funds? 
sury will not enter into competition with the loeal 
banks in the business of banking; that it will leave 
that whole field to them, and merely content itself 
with a sound currency for i's transactions. How, 
then, is it possible that those who saw such benign 
influences to the local institutions from the whole- 
some restraints of a national bank, should sce such 
baneful effects to follow the same influences, when 
flowing from the public Treasury? should see 
there an attack upon the institutions, a prostration 
of their credit, and a tetal destruction of their use- 
fulness? 

He was aware that the system proposed was 
new, and substantially untried, so far as the legis- 
lation and the practice of our Government was 
concerned; and it wou'd be admitted by all, that, as 
a new measure, it had met the full share of denun- 
ciation to which almost all changes from establish- 
ed custom, almost all reforms, however valuable 
and useful, are destined to meet, when presented in 
the mere shape of propositions for the acceptance 
of the public. It was not his habit to speak dis- 
respectfully bere of the actions or the motives of any; 
and he certainly did not intend, in the remark he 
was about to make, to express any wantof charity 
towards the course or opinions of any side of the 
House, or any individual init. He yielded to all 
that credit for purity of purpose and sincerity of 
intention, which he wished them to award to him; 
but he mustsay that he had never seen more active, 
zealous, and persevering efforts to forestall public 
opinion upon any measure of legislation, than had 
been used towards this, from the appearance of the 
Message of the President, at the extra session, to 
the present hour. He had seen this with the more 
deep regret, because some of the most respectable, 
intelligent, and influential, of those who had been 
friends and supporters of the Administration, and 
who, he trusted, were yet so, were among the most 
active in Opposition to this measure. They so act- 
ed, because they so felt and so thought; and if they 
used efforts to prejudice the billin the public mind, 
it was because they deprecated its passage as, in 
their judgments, injurious to the public interests. 

He would entreat them, however, to pause and 
reflect. Experience had tested the imperfections of 
the State bank deposite system, of which they were 
advocates, while experience had done little to ap- 
prove or condemn the system proposed by the bill. 
It had been in substantial operation since the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks, in May 
last. It was forced into operation by that suspen- 
sion. It found the currency of the country de- 
ranged, the credit of the country depressed, and the 
business of the country prostrate and ata stand. 
He would not say that these were the consequences 
of the State bank deposite system. Ue had said 
upon that point all he intended tu say; but it was 
matter of history that these disasters had come upon 
the country under the practical operation of that 
system. What had been the elect of the operation, 
for two-thirds of a year, of the system which it was 
supposed would destroy credit, depress property, 
discourage enterprise and exertion, and send the 
country back to a state of barbarism? Foreign ex- 
changes had been, for some time, down to and 
below par, in our commercial markets; thus afford- 
ing conclusive evidence that our foreign debt had 
been reduced within ordinary limits; domestic ex- 
changes were rapidly approximating a healthful 
state, furnishing the same evidence that interna! 
trade was gradually and steadily equalizing itself; 
property retained a fair value, and found a steady 
market; credit and confidence were gaining strength; 
and the banks, as a general remark, were recover- 
ing from their late excesses, and preparing for a 
speedy resumption of specie payments. Such 
seemed to be the history of our business prospects 
at the present moment. He did not mention these 
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things to ascribe them to the operations of the Na- 
ional ‘Treasury, or to the manner in which those 
cperations had been conducted since the suspension 
of the banks, but to prove that the practical opera- 
tion of a sysiem for the management of our 
finances, such as 1s substantially provided for by 
the bill, had not had the effect to retard and defeat 
these great and beneficial business results, nor to 
repress the immense energies, and to cripple the 
vast resources, of our extended country. 

Surely, then, so far as experience has afforded 
evidence, it offers no cause for discouragement to 
the friends of the measure, and inasmuch as 
opinions beyond that, whether favorable or unfa- 
vorable, are litle more than conjectare, the op- 
posers of the bill should not demand of us to sur- 
render our favorable judgment, though thus slight- 
ly tested, in favor of a measure which repeated ex- 
periment, both in adversity and in prosperity, has 
proved to be delusive and dangerous. 

The next objection he proposed to notice was, 
that the operations of the bill would be to separate 
the Government from the people, and to secure a 
sound currency for the public officers, and a base 
currency for the country. 

This, again, was a startling objection, and re- 
quired examination. Its first assumption was, that 
the tendency of the measure under discussion 
weuld be to separate the Government of the coun- 
try from the people of the country; to elevate the 
former ard depress the latter; and the second was, 
that the separation would be marked by a differ- 
ence in the value of the currency to be provided for 
and secured to each. Had either of these assump- 
tions any foundation in fact, or even in fair appre- 
hension? 

He had already aitempted to show, and thought 
he had succeeded in showing, that the financial 
system proposed by the bill was preferable to the 
State bank depesite system in the following re- 
spects, namely: in the safety it afforded to the 
public moneys; in the expenses and risks attending 
its administration; in its salutary influences upon 
the banking institutions themselves; in the limita- 
tions of patronage added to the Executive branch 
of the Government; in the independence it secures 
to the Government financially, and the exemption 
it confers from injurious imputations; and in its 
tendency, to the full extent of the operations of the 
National Treasury, and of the exertion of all the 
constitutional power of this Government, to pro- 
duce and maintain a sound and stable currency for 
the whole country. If he had succeeded in esta- 
blishing these positions, would it, could it, be said, 
that a system pessessing such advantages was cal- 
culated to produce separation and alienation be- 
tween the people of the country and the Govern- 
ment of their choice?’ He could not believe it. 

Sut the objection assumed that this separation 
was to grow out of the different currencies pro- 
duced for the Government and the people, by the 
necessary action of the system. That the effect of 
the bill would be, and was intended to be, to pro- 
duce and maintain a uniform and sound currency 
for the National Treasury, and for all who might 
have demands upon it, as_ weil the officers of the 
Government as others, was most frecly admitted. 
Indeed this was claimed as one of the principal 
merits of the system. But did it follow that, be- 
cause the bill had this*tendency, it would therefore 
tend tc debase the general currency of the people? 
Certainly not. No such consequence followed. 
On the contrary, it had been already shown that, so 
far as it should exert any inflence upon the general 
currency, that influence must be to raise that cur- 
rency to a level with that secured to the Treasury. 
If, then, the people were to have a base currency, 
they were to have it, notin consequence of the bill, 
but in defiance of it; they were to receive it, not 
from the public Treasory, but from their own 
State banks; not from.-the evils of the legisiation of 
Congress, but fiom the evils of State legislation. 
Did any ore pretend that the bill could exert an in- 
fluence to debase any portion of the currency upon 
which it had no direct action? He had not heard 
it so contended, and he felt sure that no such pesi- 
tion would be assumed. If the currency upon 
which it did directly act, and the standard of which 
it regulated, were to be base, then it might be well 
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apprehended that its indirect influence would be to 
draw down the general currency to its level; but as 
the gist of the complaint is, that the standard of 
currency it assumes for the Government is higher 
than that of the general currency, so it follows, by a 
parity of reasoning, that its indirect influence must 
be to raise the general currency to its standard. 

-In all this he was constrained most respectfully 
to ask where was the ground of complaint, unless 
gentlemen were ready to take the position that a 
sound, uniform, and standard currency could not 
be sustained in the country, and that, to avoid in- 
vidious distinctions between the Government and 
the people, the National Legislature, possessing the 
power to fix the standard of currency, should at 
once adopt a base standard, and thus conform the 
currency of the Treasury to that which it might be 
the interest of the local banking institutions to 
maintain. He did not believe that any advocate 
for such a doctrine was to be found here; but if such 
an one should appear, he bad only first to deny the 
position wholly, and to assert that a sound cur- 
rency could be sustained in this country, without 
an infringement upon the powers granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, for the means of accom- 
plishing the object; and second, if the position 
should be granted, to deny the inference, and con- 
tend that it was the constitutional duty of Congress 
to keep the currency of the National Treasury up 
to the standard of gold and silver, in any event. 

The next, and only other, objection he proposed 
to notice was, that the tendency of the system pro- 
vided tor by the bill, would be to withdraw from 
circulation and use, and to hoard in the several de- 
positories, too great a portion of the gold and silver 
of the country. 

He had but a brief answer to this objection, It 
never could be true at times when the revenue and 
expenditures of the Government.were properly ad- 
justed. If they were equal, as they should be, the 
receipts of revenue would be taken in one hand, 
and the disbursements for expenses would be made 
with the other. Nothing could be hoarded but the 
amount which the widely extended operations of 
the ‘Treasury compelled it to keep in transilu; and 
that was just as much, and no more, hoarded than 
the money of the merchant at a distant point, 
either during the time that notice of its collection 
was travelling to him in the mail, or his draft for it 
was passing back to the point where the money 
was en deposite. “This amount would vary from 
three to five millions of dollars, including the 
amount constantly retained in the mints in the pro- 
cass of coinage; and he would repeat that, when 
the revenue and expenditures should bear a just 
proportion to each other, as they always should, no 
further or more dangerous hoarding cou!d take 
p'ace under the bill. 

But suppose that atime should again come when 
over-trading and speculation, in every branch of 
business, should commence the accumulation of 
another surplus revenue, such as had afflicted the 
couatry for the last few years, then, for himself, he 
should considet this tendency of the bill one of its 
most valuable features. Let over-trading go on, 
and speculations spread, and let the amounts paid 
for duties and lands be collected in gold and silver, 
and hoarded in the public Treasury and its depo- 
sitories, exceptso much as is wanted to meet the 
fair expenditures of the Goyernment, and how far 
does any man believe these deranging and injuri- 
ous business excesses would proceed? Not, Mr. 
Presideni, to the prostration of business and credit, 
and the currency of the country. No, sir: the banks, 
instead of promoting, would be compelled to arrest 
them, and to restore business to its legitimate and 
proper channels, before the country could receive a 
shock, or the people injury. 

It was wrong for him, however, to spend the 
time of the Senate in the discussion of this objec- 
tion, as it was expressly met by a provision in the 
bill. He referred to the twenty-first section, which 
made it the duty of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
whenever there should be upon deposite to the 
credit of the Treasurer a sum greater than four 
millions of dollars, to dissipate the money so hoard- 
ed by an investment in National, or State stocks. 
This must relieve the apprehensions of all upon 
this point, as four millions was the greatest amount 
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which could, at any one time, be permitted to re 
main in the possession and keeping of all the de- 
positaries constituted by the bill. As, however, he 
had discussed the provisions of this section some- 
what at length, in the course of his remarks upon 
the provisions of the bill generally, he would omit 
any further remarks here. 

He had now closed what he proposed to say, 
having particular reference to the system of finance 
for the National Treasury, recommended by the 
committee, or as to the ostensible antagonist system 
of State bank de posites. 

ut there was a third alternative—a National 
Pank—which he must not omit to notice, in his ex- 
tended discussion of this great subject. He was 
bound, however, after having so long trespassed 
upon the time of the Senate, to relieve the members 
trom the apprehension that he was now to enter 
upon this interminable feld of debate. No: nothing 
in this field presented to him matter for debate. He 
entertained the most firm convictions that the Con- 
stitution of the United States had conferred upon 
Congress no power to charter such an institution, 
but every argument upon that great question had 
been again and again presented to Congress and 
the nation, in a manner much more forcible, and 
from sources much more commanding, thau any 
thing Which could be advanced by him. It was, 
therefore, to him, a question not for discussion, tut 
for action, and, unless his present views upon it 
should be radically changed, for negative action 
only. 

He had heard, since he had been honored witha 
seat in this body, many ingenious arguments in 
favor of the power, but all had sought to derive it 
from necessity or expediency ; and it was due to 
the authors of these arguments to say that, to his 
mind, no very nice distinction had been preserved 
between necessity and expediency. It had been 
said that a uniform currency was necessary for the 
country ; that such acurrency could not be pro- 
duced or maintained without a National Bank; 
and that, therefore, Congress had the power to 
charter such an instituyjion. That a uniform cur- 
rency was expedient and highly desirable for our 
wide-spread country, no one could doubt; but that 
the country could get on very comfortably without 
such a currency, had been proved by the actual ex- 
perience of several periods in our history. ‘That 
a sound ard standard currency was necessary to 
the existence of commerce, that such a currency 
could not be established and sustained in our coun- 
try but by Congressional Jegislation, and that, 
therefore, Congress had the power to create, as 
well as to regulate, such a currency, has been con- 
tended here. No one will be disposed to question 
the position that a sound and standard currency is 
very desirable to acommercial country, but that 
commerce can be carried on, to a considerable ex- 
tent, without money of any description, is a fact 
not to be questioned. These instances are men- 
tioned, not to question the expedient and useful 
tendency of the arguments, so far as they go to 
show that a uniform currency is highly important 
to every civilized country, and that a sound me- 
dium of exchange is of the first utility in com- 
merce, but to question how fat the argument of 
necessity, in either case, can be safely relied upon 
as the basis of a grant of constitutional power, and 
to show that, in either argument, there is no little 
dittieulty in settling the dispute as to where expe- 
diency and utility end, and necessity begins. For 
himself, he repudiated all such arguments, and all 
arguments ef every character, founded upon sim- 
ple necessity, as establishing grants of power under 
the Constitution of the United States in favor of 
the Congress of the United States. 

A single remark upon the question of chartering 
a National Bank, as a mere matter of expediency, 
if all questions of constitutional power were out of 
the way, and he would dismiss this topic. The ex- 
perience of his own time, the late proceedings of 
the late Bank of the United States, had satisfied his 
wind that the dangers to our political and civil in- 
stitutions, from such cn organized money power, 
vastly overbalance any anticipated benefits, and 
that, ds a simple question of expediency, such an 
institution Ought not to be chartered by Congress. 
Neither the hour of the day, the patience of the Se- 
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nate, nur his own strength, would permit him to 
enter upon a further discussion of this point at pre- 
sent; and his only purpose having been to pro- 
nounce the opinion he had pronounced, he would 
pass to his conclusion. 

The three alternatives had been presented. The 
condition of the public Treasury, of the currency, 
of the business of the country, and general public 
expectation, demanded action from Congress. The 
committee of which he was a member had presented 
to the Senate the bill upon the table, as the action 
which a majority of its members proposed. This 
bill was to be opposed from two sides of the house. 
The friends of the State bank deposite system, and 
the friends of a National Bank, were alike, and 
together, to be met and overcome, or the bill could 
not pass. 

In this condition of the question, and of the Se- 
nate, he considered it to be his indispensable duty 
to present, what he believed to be the real and true 
issue, fairly and fully to the Senate and the coan- 
try. And what was that? 

In his judgment, it was the adoption of some 
system based upon the principles of the bill under 
discussion, or a National Bank. He saw no pros- 
pect of success for any middle ground. What 
were the evidences of our senses upon this subject? 
Look at the divisions in this body. The party 
friendly to a National Bank had always repudiated 
the State bank deposite system as dangerous in its 
additions to Executive power, as inefficient as to 
the currency, and as unsafe as to the puhlic mo- 
ney. Was there any evidence that those members 
of that party here had changed their opinions as 
to that system? He knew of none; and were he 
to judge from the language of that portion of the 
public press which was supposed to reflect their 
opinions, or from what had but recently passed here 
in relation to the failure of a deposite bank in Bos- 
ton, he should be compelled to say that no change 
in that quarter had taken place. But he would 
appeal to the gentlemen themselves, and ask if re- 
cert experience, as to that financial system for the 
National Treasury, had changed their feelings 
towards it? Had endeared it to them, as one they 
were now desirous to make their own? Are they 
willing to surrender their favorite project of a 
Nationa! Bank for this alternative? Will they 
not tell us, in frankness and candor, that, with one 
or two solitary exceptions perhaps, every man of 
them is fora National Bank, as, in their judg- 
ments, the enly effectual remedy for the financial 
difficulties of the country? 

If such continues to be the feeling of the party 
which opposed the late Administration, and equal- 
ly opposes the present, what is the condition, in 
this respect, of those who have hitherto supported 
both? Is there not, numerically speaking, a very 
great degree of unanimity of sentiment with them, 
in favor of the bill, at least so far as a practical 
and bona fide separation from the banks is concern- 
ed? He supposed that to be the fact, and he refer- 
red to this division of feeling here, upon this sub- 
ject, with no pleasure. He knew and felt that 
those with whom he had long, intimately, and plea- 
sanily associated, personally and politically, were 
to differ with him upon this measure. He regret- 
ted the difference as much as any one of them 
could. THe entertained no unkindness of feeling 
towards them on account of this difference of opi- 
nion upon a particular bill. He yielded to them 
all the sincerity of convictions of public duty which 
he claimed for himself; and he assured them, one 
aud all, that no remark which hehad made, or was 
about to make, had been, or should be, on his part, 
luitended to wound their feelings, or censure their 
course. They, like himself, were responsible to 
their constituents and the country, for their acts 
here; and he did not entertain a doubt that that 
accountability would be discharged by them ac- 
corciig to their most firm convictions of right. 
Yet he must appeal to them to say if they did 
not believe the public opinion of the country was 
very justly reflected in the two Houses of Con- 
gress upon the thiee alternative propositions he had 
d.scussed. If they had seen any evidence, from 


recent political results any where, to authorize the 
belief that the State bank system of deposites, to 
which they still adhered, was gaining favor in any 
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quarter? Ifthey did not perceive that the two 
other systems were dividing the great mass of the 
public mind of the whole country? If they did not 
feel, in the recent history and present condition 
of the State banks, that public confidence could not 
again be restored to that system of deposites by 
legislative enactments? If they did not fear that, 
in assuming the positions they were compelled to 
assume, that banks were necessary to the success- 
ful and proper administration of the finances of the 
Federal Government; that it is within the power, 
and is, in some sort, and to some extent, the duty 
of this Government to regulate the whole currency 
of the country; that the regulation of exchanges, 
too, if not directly, was incidentally a matter for 
which the Government should be he!d responsible; 
and that the custody and safe-keeping of the public 
treasure should be committed to banks, and not to the 
constituted authorities of the Government; did they 
not fear, he would repeat, that, in assuming these 
positions, they were merely aiding and strengthen- 
ing the friends of a National Bank? ‘That they 
were furnishing what might be considered as evi- 
dence to those who could listen to such an argu- 
ment, to prove that a National Bank was necessary 
under our system? He did not put these inquiries 
from any thing which had been advanced here, but 
they were suggested from the course of argument 
which he saw constantly used in the public press 
and elsewhere, to sustaih the ground which these 
friends had assumed, and he must say that it 
seemed to him like yielding theewhole field to the 
advocates of a National Bank; that it was making 
such an institution, and some system founded upon 
the principles of the bill under discussion, the real 
alternatives before the country, and bringing the 
contest, if not here, elsewhere, to that issue. 

He was sorry to have detained the Senate so 
long, and, as the best atonement he could make, 


he would resume his seat, and trouble them no 
farther. 
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MISSISSIPPI ELECTION CASE. 
SPEECH OF R.BARNWELL RHETT, 


Or Sourn Carotina, 
In the House of Representatives, February 3, 1833—~ 
Upon the Mississippi election. 

Mr. Speaxer: Were it not for the observations, 
which have fallen from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee,* who has just taken his seat, with respect 
to the South Carolina delegation, reflecting in some 
degree, I think, upon their independence, and ascri- 
bing an influence upon them, on the part of my 
learned colleague,t which upon this subject does 
not exist, I should not have ventured to address the 
House, worn out and harrassed as it is, by weeks 
of procrastinated discussion, on this perplexing 
question. Jn order, however, properly to vindic- 
late the independence of my own opinions, it may 
not be unnecessary, briefly to consider the question 
before the House; and to state the arguments, upon 
which I think this election should be returned to 
the people of Mississippi. 

This House will recollect, that when, at the 
special session, it was about to organize itself into 
a legal assembly, 1 moved, that a chairman should 
be appointed to whom our credentials of election 
should be sent. Upon being opened by hin) and 
laid before us, we would be able to determine 
amongst ourselves, by our own judgment, from the 
face of the credentials, who were “ prima facie” 
members of the 25th Congress. All undisputed 
seats would of course be filled; ail doubtful ones 
would be suspended, or- filled conditionally, until 
Congress being regularly organized, the disputed 
elections would be sent regularly to the committees, 
for their repert and consideration, The House 
thought proper, however to proceed otherwise. 
They allowed the clerk of the previous Congress, 
to do what it was our duty to have dune ourselves 
—determine, in the first instance, who were mem- 
bers of the 25th Gongress. The consequence was, 
not a single credential of membership was _pro- 
duced; and all were sworn in, as members of Con- 
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gress, whom this unauthorized individual had placed 
upon a list, made out from the newspapers of the 
day. Had the credentials of Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson been then produced, the objection, 
that this House at the last session, was in some 
degree ignorant of their purport, would not then 
have existed; and we might possibly, if there is 
any thingin the objection, have saved ourselves 
and the country, this long, expensive, and more 
irritating debate. After I had submitted the motion 
for the appointment of achairman, fearing, from the 
observations which fell in the discussion, that it 
might be considered a party move, I rose and de- 
clared to the House, that I believed those gentlemen 
as fully entitled to their seats as any members upon 
the floor. Sir, I voted and I knew that I was about 
to vote, contrary to those gentlemen upon the elec- 
tion of Speaker which was then about to ensue. 
These gentlemen, voted for you; and I voted for 
the honorable gentleman from Tennessee.{ Thus 
did I express my opinion upon this question, in ad- 
vance of others, and contrary ts my party predi- 
lections at the time, if I had any capable of biasing 
my judgment. And Ihave not changed my opi- 
nion since. It is trne, however, that when the mat- 
ter came to be discussed, and particularly by my 
learned colleague, who made the ablest exposition 
of its principles I had the opportunity ef hearing, 
my confidence in the opinion I had formed was 
greatly shaken, and my doubts increased. My 
vote for the sitting members, was finally given, 
only upon the principle—that the presumption 
should be in favor of the popular right to a repre- 
sentation; that when the people of Mississippi, un- 
der all the forms of law, demanded a seat upon this 
floor for her Representatives, it lay upon those 
who denied the right, clearly to prove that it did 
not exist. The people of Mississippi should have 
the benefit of my doubts. Upon conviclion alone 
ought their acts to be made void, and their Repre- 
sentatives be rejected. Well, sir, after hearing al!, 
from every part of the House, I was not fully satis- 
fied—I was not convinced, that their Representa- 
tives ought to be turned out of our doors; and I 
voted for the only other alternative left to me, that 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were members of 
the 25th Congress of the United States. No- 
thing that has since occurred has, in the least, 
changed the nature of the question. It is 
now, as it was then, whether the July election 
held by the people of Mississippi was constitutional 
ornot. If our decision, affirming the validity of 
this election was right, there is an end of the ques- 
tion. The subsequent action of the people of Mis- 
sissippi, cannot in the least affect the relation which 
they then occupied towards us; and itis by that 
relation that the question, when reconsidered, is 
again to be determined. The principles and cir- 
cumstances being now, substantially, the same that 
they were then, my vote has been, and shall be the 
same. The House, however, by a vote already 
taken, has expressed an opinion contrary to mine; 
and have declared that the July election was un- 
constitutional; and that the sitting members are not 
entitled to their seats. The new question, in this 
state of things, arises, whether the subsequent 
election in November is good, and the contes- 
tants should be allowed to take their seats as mem- 
bers of the 25th Congress—or the election should 
be sent back to the people. Those who contend 
that the election in November is good, maintain 
that the election in July being unconstitutional, 
was void “ab witio;” that the decision of this 
House confirming it gave no rights, and was obli- 
gatory neither upon this House nor the people of 
Mississippi; consequently, the election in Nevem- 
ber, regularly held, to fill a vacancy regularly 
produced by the operation of law, is good, and the 
contestants should be allowed to take their seats. I 
think I fairly state the question. 

Now, sir, properly to understand the duty of 
Congress, we must ascertain what was the effect of 
the resolution passed by this House, determining 
that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were members 
of the 25th Congress. No one doubts—al! con- 
cede, that this House is the sole, absolute, an final 
judge, under the Constitutution of the United 
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States, of the election of its members. It may 
err in its judgment, but there is no other or higher 
tribunal to correct its errors. If this is so, its 


| judgment, pronounced by the power of the Constitu- 


tion, is simply an exposition of what the Constitu- 
tion is; and, until reversed, becomes a part of the 
Constitution itself; as much so as the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
binding, as the supreme law of the land, upon this 
House, and the people of the United States repre- 
sented within it, and upon the people of Missis- 
sippt. Its effect upon this House was, to fill two 
seats on this floor, and “de facto” and “de jure,”’ 
to make the gentlemen who occupied them mem- 
bers of the 25th Congress. If these gentlemen were 
not in fact, and by right, members of the 25tr 
Congress, then all of their acts upon this floor 
are void. Every motion they have made—every 
vote they have given, ought to be expunged from 
the journals of the House. You have not yet 
resciaded your resolution—reversed your judg: 
ment; and who, up to this moment, has ventured 
to question their right to speak and act as mem- 
bers of Congress, within this hall! Why do 
not gentlemen, who contend that the judgment 
of this House is not merely voidable, but, when 
reversed, will be void “ab initio,” and, conse- 
quently, that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson 
have never been members of the 25th Congress— 
why do they not carry out their principles into 
practice, and march boldly up to the far-famed 
process of expunging? It may be as little to 
their taste, as it is to mine;—bat if their prin- 
ciples be correct, constitutional duty, which they 
have sworn to maintain, requies it. And on 
the people of Mississippi—what was the effect 
of the resolution of this House upon them? It 
placed them upon this floor, by their representa- 
tives, in council with their confederates. It gave 
them a voice and influence in all the legislation 
affecting all the people of the United States. 
It bound them here and at home,—in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and in their primary as- 
semblies at the polls. It wasa part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and therefore a part of 


‘the Constitution of Mississippi; and no law or ac- 


tion of the people of that State, could contravene 
or overrule it. Any election, therefore, held con- 
trary to this supreme law of the land, to fill seats 
already consututionally occupied—to supply a re- 
presentation actually existing, was simply void. 
In this view, it is unnecessary to enter into any 
calculation of majoricies; whether the contestants 
received a majority or minority of the votes cast 
at the November election. If they had received 
the vote of every man, woman, and child in Mis- 
sissippi, it would not not in the least strengthen their 
right to seats upon this floor. ‘The election would 
still be void. Its holding was illegal; the law un- 
der which it was held, so far as members of Con- 
gress was concerned, was overruled; and by us, 
can be treated only as if it had never been. 

Against these positions, it has been urged, that 
they make Congress a despotism. If by a despo- 
tism be meant, uncontrollable and supreme au- 
thority upon the subjects committed to us exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, Congress, as well as every other 
supreme tribunal, is adespotism, Every supreme 
court in the land, is a despotism. But will gentle- 
men tell us, how society or any Goverament can 
exist, without such supreme tribunals? There must 
be a final arbiter somewhere, in all Governments, 
which binds the citizen and society, or every thing 
is put at hazard, liable to the continual charges of 
caprice and power. Recognise any other doctrine 
in the case before you, and where does it piace the 
State of Mississippi? Above the Constitution— 
without the form or fact of sovereign interposition 
—controlling and changing it whenever it comes in 
collision, even incidentaily and without design, 
with any of her statutes; and she would 
dictate the law not only to her own citizens, 
dnd within her own limits, but to Congress 
and all the people of the United States. This 
far exceeds any power, hitherto maintained, as be- 
longing to the States; and seems not a little strange 
when advanced from the quarter from which it 
comes. Sir, in my opinion, the election held in 
November, in Mississippi, is void, because contra- 
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ry to the Constitution of the United States, as ex- 
pounded by the decision of this House. There were 
then, no seats in Congress vacant. The people of 
Mississippi were then here, filling the seats which 
rightfully belonged to them,—bound as we were by 
the decision of this House;—and, until revoked, it 
is our law and their law. Consequently, when the 
liouse rescinds its resolution, the election must be 
returned to the people. 

During the debate, many harsh reflections have 
been made upon this House, for its course upon 
this matter, at the special session. We did not 
seek the responsibility, It was thrown upon us, by 
the constitution and the people of Mississippi. Are 
gentlemen dissatisfied, that Congress should have 
‘the sole and final power of determining upon the 
election aud qualifications of its members?) This 
power 1s possessed by every legislative assembly in 
the Union, and, | believe, in the world. Was the 
power, in thas instance, exercised honestly and fair- 
ly? No one has ventured to assert the contrary 
in direct terms;—but by Suppositious cases and 
inuendos, it may be inferred, that a corrupt party 
spirit had controlled its determination. And from 
what 1s this inference drawn? From the fact, 
I presume, that gentlemen holding opposite opi- 
nions upon other great questions, have fallen in 
opposition upon this. Well, sir! the inference, 
if good for any thing, applies to both parties; and 
the charge of party corruption recoils, therefore, 
upon those who made it. Sir, the purest minds are 
seldom the most ready to impugn the motives of 
others. ‘or my part, | cannot recognise the jus- 
tice of these sweeping imputations upon the inte- 
grity of our associates. We are men, and there- 
fore liable to the weaknesses of our natare; and [ 
know how easily, with the very best intentions, our 
judgments are often swayed by our will. We are 
not beyond the influence of associates and our own 
strong desires. Hence, with the purest and most 
patriotic purpose to do our duty, we often find 
most upright and conscientious men, taking direct- 
ly opposite sides of the same question. But what 
does this prove? Why, only that we are men; 
while it brings home to us the admonition, most 
carefully tostrive to lift our minds, if possible, 
above the slavery of its feelings and passions. I 
doubt not, thatin the main, the promotion of the 
public good and the maintenance of the public 
honor, are the grand design which actuate the votes 
and conduct of members upon this floor, in the 
discharge of their constitutional duties. And, sir, 
heretofore as now, this must have been the case, or 
gur Republican systems would long since have 
been swept away. It is not intelligence which 
can maintain cur instituuons. ‘The French legis- 
lave assembly was one of the most intelligent 
bodies ever assembled in the name of liberty. 
They failed for want of virtue—the virtue 
of christianity. And their intelligence only 
aided them in dispensing all evil, in the pur- 
sui of imaginary good; and, at every step in 
blood, to show forth in all its horrors, the fierce de- 
pravily of our natures, when uncortrolled by the 
salutary influences of religion and virtue. The fact 
that amidst so many storms and contentions—so 
many risks and dangers, we have still been able to 
pieserve our free institutions, and live together un- 
der a written Constitution, proves beyond all 
question, that the counsels within these walls must 
have been guided by sound principles of pub- 
lic duty. My inference in debate is, that every 
gentleman upon this floor acts conscientiously. I 
will not judge—lI have no right to judge of his 
motives; and should Limpugn those of another, 
what right have I to expect my own to be respect- 
ed. ‘This is the course of conduct towards each 
other, which the most ordinary charity demands ; 
and permit me, sir, to add, which the dignity and 
character of this House requires. National cha- 
racter is national strength. It is the highest pro- 
perty of a people; and is essential to the obedience 
and veneration of the citizen at home, and the 
respect of nations abroad. If here, where the po- 
pular will and character of the people of the United 
States are concentrated, we are actuated by no 
higher motives than those of a corrupt party na- 
ture, the downfall of our institutions is inevitable, 

and our liberties must soon pass away. 
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Mr. Speaker, There is one other ground, upon 
which I think this election should be returned to 
the people. ‘The principle will be admitted by all, 
jon some may difler as to the propriety of its 
applic ation. Itis within the power, and it is the 
duty of this House, whenever it bas reason to be- 
lieve that an election has been unfair, and, therefore, 
might not be a correct expression of the popular 
will, to send it back to the people. This is the prin- 
ciple. Now, sir, was the election held in Novem- 
ber, in Mississippi, a fair election? Resting upon 
the decision of this House, the gentlemen who, but 
a few months before, had obtained a large majo- 
rity of the suffrages of the people, suppcsing them- 
selves members of the 25th Congress, declined be- 
ing candidates at the November election. They were 
noteven present at the polls A one sided election 
took place under the hot canvassing of the able 
contestant who has addressed this House. I sup- 
pose that he might have used the same arguments 
with the people he has addressed to us: repre- 
senting the decision of this House as a gross usur- 
pation, a tyrannical infringementof the rights of 
of the people of Mississippi, to be redressed at all 
hazards; and those who would maintain it, and 
act upon the faith of its existence, as accessary to 
this outrage upon their liberties. The pride of the 
people, as freemen and citizens of Mississippi, 
might thus have been aroused—their passions in- 
flamed—their judgments perverted. Now, I put 
itto gentlemen—is it possible that such an election 
could be fair?) Without any opposition—with none 
to reply or defend—nupon a question in which the 
nicest point of constitutional law were involved, and 
therefore, easily perverted—could such an election, 
however decided, be fair? Would any gentleman 
who hears me, be willing to stand such an election? 
if, under such circumstances, not a majority only, 
but every vote in Mississippi had been cast for the 
contestants, I should regaid the election as an unfair 
expression of popular opinion, and I should re- 
turn it to the people. I pretend not to dictate the 
conduct of others. IT have no doubt the gentle- 
men who claim their seats under the November 
election, have as high a sense of integrity and 
honor as 1 can entertain. But with my views and 
informatien upon this subject, if [ was in their situ- 
ation, | would disdain to take my seat upon this 
floor. I would sit here, under a full, fair, and un- 
prejudiced enunciation of the popular will, or I 
should remain forever without these walls. And this 
House, which has been, in part, the innocentcause 
of this partial election—what eourse does it become 
us to pursue? Admitting that we had the constitution- 
al power—if we were to receive these gentlemen, 
what would we say to the sitting members, whom we 
have lulled into inaction and security by our reso- 
lution—to the people of Mississippi, who, in con- 
sequence of our resolution, might have been kept 
from the polls—and to the whole mass of electors 
who voted, but who may have voted under erronc- 
ous impulses, in consequence of our determination ? 
Sir, [ repeat, | will not question—I do not question, 
the perfect integrity of gentlemen who differ from 
me upon this subject; but thinking as I do, I 
would commit an act of injustice and dishonesty 
in my legislative capacity, if I did not return this 
election to this people. And, surely, this course 
ought not to give dissatisfaction to the people of 
Mississippi. ‘They must perceive that they have 
been the ultimate cause of all the trouble and con- 
tention which has ensued. They must perceive, 
that if we erred in contirming the July election, it 
was from a sincere desire to uphold their rights 
and interests ; and, if we now return the election to 
them, it is because we cannot consent to violate the 
Constitution of the United States, and add injustice 
to its violation. 

I tura, Mr. Speaker, to the South Carolina de- 
legation, who, it seems, have attracted the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, in the course 
of his observations upon this subject. He seemed 
to suppose that our votes upon this questien were 
not determined by our own views of right and 
duty, but by our deference to the opinion of my 
leagned friend and colleague. Sir, whatever weight 
the opinion ef such a man might have on other oc- 
casions, I think it most apparent that it has had 
but little upon this. Two of the delegation only 


voted with him, in favor of the sitting members ; 
the rest voted against him; several of them, re- 
versing the votes they gave on this question at the 
special session ; and I, who voted with him, express- 
ed my opinion on the subject, as I have already re- 
minded the House, on the first day of the session, 
before my friend had even considered it. We 
know well his worth in counsel; but we know too, 
that ourconsciences are our own, and not another’s; 
and that fora correct discharge of onr public duties, 
we are alone responsible. Sir, in looking back to 
those who preceded us upon this floor, we find no 
subserviency to men—no obsequience to power— 
ne base betrayal to party, of the great principles 
they maintainod, characterizing their bright career 
of honorable service to their country. However 
unworthy to stand in the distinguished places they 
once occupied, we intend, to the best of our ability, to 
maintain in our demeanor, unsullied by dishonor, 
and untainted by impurity, the fair fame they have 
bequeathed us upon this floor; and here, as well as 
elsewhere, ever to remember that we are the sons 
of South Carolina. 








SPEECH OF MR. MARTIN, 


Or ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1838— 
The following questions in relation to the case 
of the Mississippi election being under conside- 
ration: 

The House had already adopted the following 
resolution, as an amendment : 

“Resolved, That the resolution of this House of 
the 3d of October last, declaring that Samue. J. 
Guotson and Joun F. H. Crarsorne were duly 
elected members of the 25th Congress, be rescinded, 
and that Messrs. Guotson and CLaiBorNE are not 
duly elected members of the 25th Congress.” 

The question pending was on the following addi- 


tional resolution, submitted by Mr. Howarp of 


Maryland: 

‘Resolved, That Sergeant S. Prentiss and Thomas 
J. Word are not members of the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Rossrtson had moved to strike out the 
word “not.” 

Mr. Martin being entitled to the floor, gave way 
first to Mr. Gtiascock, who presented a statement 
from Mr. Claiborne, and again to Mr. Howarp, 
who modified his resolution as follows: 

‘And that Messrs. Pentiss and Word are not en- 
titled to seats on this floor as members of the 25th 
Congress.” 

Mr. MARTIN then addressed the House as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaker: In giving way for the modifica- 
lions just made by the honorable mover (Mr. 
Howarp of Maryland) to the resolution under con- 
sideration, I was simply extending to that gentle- 
man the courtesy due to him in such a case; for 
with the technical form in which the question is 
presented, the remarks which I intend to submit 
will be found to have nothing todv. Nor do I 
intend to enter into an examination of the techni- 
calities so elaborately discussed by all who have 
preceded me in this debate, which are involved in 
the writ of election of the Governor of Mississippi, 
and the proceedings had thereon in July last in that 
State. Indeed, sir, I shall not attempt to investi- 
gate that election, for its validity has had no infiu- 
ence in bringing my mind to the eonclusion to 
which I have arrived upon the question imme- 
diately under consideration, in relation to the right 
of the applicants, Messrs. Prentiss and Word, to 
seats upon this floor as members from the State of 
Mississippi; for, however irregular the election in 
July may have been, this House, the only tribunal 
having cognizance of the question, did, by its solemn 
decision on the 3d of October last, declare it to be 
valid. That I may not be misunderstood, however, 
in regatd to my opinion of that election, I will 
take this occasion to say that, upon full examina- 
tion, I voted with the majority of the House upon 
that question, and have found no reason since to 
regret the vote, or to desire to change it. I am 
fully satisfied that the resolution to which I have 
referred, declaring the sitting members, Messrs. 
GuoLson and Cuarporne, duly elected members of 
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the 25th Congress, was properly adopted by the 
House. 

The right of the applicants to seats upon this 
floor as members, under the election held in No- 
vember last, is the question now for consideration, 
and to that question I intend to march boldly up, 
as in my judgment a representative of the people 
should do, and discuss it fairly upon its merits; nor 
do I fear that [ shall mect, in my way, any 
ground, either of merit or technicality, that will 
give me difficulty to overcome. Gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged ability have most zealously exeried 
themselves upon this question to prove the validity 
of that election: they have shown much research 
and industry in bringing to the view of the House 
all the authority which could aid them in sustain- 
ing it; they have left no means unessayed which 
might either tend to convince the judgment, or in- 
duce an acquiescence in the desired conclusion; 
and, to aid in this result, appeals are made to our 
passions and prejudices as partisans. These ap- 
peals, sir, I deeply regret, when thus brought to 
bear upon a giave constitutional question, involy- 
ing, as this does, nothing less than the elective 
franchise. 

In taking a view of this question, it is necessary 
that we should look to the facts and circumstances 
upon which the claim of the applicants to seats 
here is founded; and, to do so, it will be necessary 
that I should give a brief history of the case. 

During the past summer, it was considered ne- 
cessary by the Pres:dent of the United States that 
the Twenty-fifih Congress should convene its first 
session on the first Monday in Septe:ber last, and 
for that purpose, by his proclamation, ordered 
Congress to meet upon that day. By the lavs of 
Mississippi, the time fixed for the clection of her 
members to the present Congress was the first Mon- 
day and day following in November last. The 
Governor of that State, by his proclamation, o1- 
dered an election to be held in July, for the elec- 
tion of members to serve until superseded by those 
to be elected in November, the time fixed by law 
for holding the regular election. At the election 
in July, the sittumg members were candidates, and 
were opposed by one of the applicant, (Mr. Pren- 
tiss) and another gentleman, the result of which 
was their return by a large majority of ail the 
votes cast. At the meeting of the sessivn thus 
called, the sitting members presented themselves, 
and having participated in the election of Speaker, 
as is usual in such cases by all the members re- 
turned, were duly sworn and took their seats. 
Some question being made by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginir, (Mr. Mercer) as to their 
right to seats as members, one of the sitting mem- 
bers, (Mr. Grotson,) called upon the House to in- 
stitute an inquiry upon the subject, alleging, as his 
reason for doing so, that he wished the question 


settled in time for him to return to Mississippi, if 


he should be adjudged not entitled, before the time 
for holding the regular election in November, that 
the people might be informed, and hold another 
election. The House complied with that request, 
by the adoption of the resolution offered by that 
gentleman, referring the inquiry to the Committee 
of Elections, who, after examination, made their 
report, accompanied by a resolution declaring the 
sitting members duly elected rnembers of the Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress; which resolution, so declaring, 
was, after fall examnation and discussion, adopt- 
ed by this House. 

In addition to the legal presumption that the 
adoption of this resolution was kuown to the peo- 
ple of Mississippi, that fact was made known to 
them through the newspapers, and other channcls 
of communication, by the sitting members, so that 
before the election in November, the electors of 
that State were fully informed of the decision of the 
House, and of the determination of the sitting 
members to rely upon that decision. ‘These facts 
are adinitted on ali sides of the House. ‘The ap- 
piicants alone were candidates at the November 
election, obtaining a majority of the votes cast for 
Congress, but less than half of the whole vote polled 
at that election; and that, too, after a general can- 
vass through the counties of the State by the appli- 
cants, as stated by Mr. Prentiss. These, I believe, 
sir, are most of the important facis and cireum- 
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stances upon which this application is founded. 
There are certainly no others that I have heard 
which tend in the slightest degree to strengthen the 
claims of the applicants. 

By the Constitution of the United States, this 
House is made the sole judge of the election, re- 
turn, and qualification of its members; and under 
this authority we are now called upon to determine 
whether the election in November last, under all 
the circumstances attending it, has conferred the 
right upon the applicants here, to seats upon this 
floor as members of this House, as claimed by them 

No gentleman upon this floor, sir, entertains a 
higher respect and regard for the elective franchise 
than I do, nor is there one who would go further 
than I would te secure it to the people in its purity; 
and when, sir, I shall discover any attempt to 
abridge that sacred right here, or elsewhere, I shall 
not be fonnd wanting in my best efforts for its pre- 
servation and protection. It has been well called 
the palladium of our liberty and institutions; and 
if, sir, it shall ture out that we are forgetful of our 
duty wh the disposition which we shall make of the 
grave and important question under consideration, 
I shall look to the ballot box as the great corrector 
of this, as it has been in most cases heretofore of 
the wrongs committed by the servants of the peo- 
ple. And while on the one hand I would be among 
the first to sustain an election which I may be satis- 
fied was fairly made by the people, on the other I 
should with equal promptness declare invalid one 
of which | might entertain a different opinion. 
And in deciding questions of doubtful character of 
this sort, I should feel bound to take that course 
which would threaten least danger to this great 
right, which would be to return it to the people for 
their further action. 

Without entering into the inquiry at this mo- 
ment, of the controlling influence which the deci- 
sion of the House ought to have had upon the elec- 
tors of the State of Mississippi, let me ask you, sir, 
from the facts before us, what effect it actually did 
have upon their action. What, sir, do the facts 
show us? We find two gentlemen, of fine talents, 
in the field, with none to oppose them, using great 
exertion, personally and through their friends, to 
induce a general vote for them thronghout the 
State. ‘The day is one of general election of all 
the important officers of the State, and nothing far- 
ther necessary to be dene than that of adding the 
names of the candidates for Congress to the ticket 
in their hand, for the people to vote for them; and 
this in one of the new Southern States, the popula- 
tion of which is composed of enterprising and intel- 
ligent citizens, from each of the other States, every 
man nearly able to write, with every facility for 
doing so, and in a State, too, ultra-Democratic in 
its form of Government, where all of the State of- 
ficers are elected by the people, not even excepting 
the Judges of their Circuit and Supreme Courts; 
where every thing is done in accordance with the 
people’s will, and where the people will every thing 
that is done; and where a failure by the people to 
express their will through the ballot box would de- 
stroy the Government of the State itself. In such 
a State, and under such circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker, what, l ask, would be the probable re- 
sult? I have no hesitation in saying, sir, that with 
no great matter of principle to influence them, not 
one thousand out of the whole population who cast 
their votes at that election would have failed to 
vole for members to Congress. Now, sir, let us 
see how it did result. Why, sir, the applicants re- 
ceived less than half the votes polled at that election. 
Will any gentleman tell me that this strange result 
is of mere chance, and that it would ordinarily 
occur in such cases? None will venture to 
say so, who understand the character of the peo- 
ple of the South, and especially those of Mississippi. 
And, sir, am surprised to hear gentlemen say 
that even this result is the loudest call that has 
emanated from that quarter. To my mind, sir, 
this result speaks volumes, but not, as gentlemen 
suppose, in favor of the validity of that election; 
very far from it. {t satisfies me conclusively that 
some powerful and extraordinary influence was felt 
in that election. What other influence could have 
had this effect, so far as the evidence has made the 
disclosure, but the action of this House at the 
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called session? And here I might ask again, was 
not that action of the House not only well calcula- 
ted to produce such a result, but would it not ne- 
cessarily do so? Propound this question to any man 
of plain common sense, and what would be his re- 
ply? Inthe affirmative, without doubt. Then, sir, 
if, by our action, we have prevented the people 
from fairly expressing their opinions and will, in 
the election of representatives upon this floor, can 
we for one moment hesitate to correct our error 
while we may, and restore to them their rights and 
privileges? 

My friend from Virginia (Mr. Patton) seems to 
suppose that the Yote polled for the applicanis, 
although less than half that were cast, is extraordi- 
narily large; and as proof that it is so, cites his own 
election last spring, In which he says, that having 
no opposition, he received, out of a district of 5,600 
voters, but 200 votes. This may do in his part of 
the country; but we do things very differently in the 
South. In my district, sir, I ran alone for the 
Twenty-fourth Congress; and out of a district of 
some 7,000 voters, [ received over 6,000 votes. In 
three of the largest counties, I lost less than 35 
votes; and that, too, without a great deal of exer- 
tion, much less, at any rate, than Mr. Prentiss in- 
formed us he used. IT mention this case, by 
way of set-off to that of my friend from Virginia; 
and although not conclusive, yet it affords some 
evidence of our course in such things in the South. 
But, sir, the case of my friend from Virginia, I 
presume, falls short of a parallel with the one under 
consideration. It appears that in three counties in 
Mississippi, not one vote was cast for Congress. 
Will the gentleman say that the inhabitants of those 
counties felt no interest in so important an election? 
Was there no man in either of those counties who 
wished to be represented upon this floor? Did the 
citizens of any one county in his district, all refuse 
to vote for him? I did not so understand him to 
say, nor do | suppose it can have been so. Can 
this result have been the offspring of mere chance 
also? If so, sir, I question if the world shall ever 
see its like again; and certainly not, I would say, 
until the people of the South undergo such a change 
in their mode of thinking and acting, as must be 
the work of many years. 

sut, sir? in addition to the inflaence which the 
resolution of the House actually had upon the 
election in November, in preventing a full and fair 
expression of the people’s will, and whether that in- 
fluence was properly or improperly estimated by 
them, the result must control my judgment in de- 
termining it to be invalid. Yet I contend further, 
that while that resolution remained unrescinded, it 
was obligatory upon the people of Mississippi, and 
rendered void any election held by them to fill seats 
at that time occupied by the sitting members under 
it, being contrary to the law of the case, which that 
resolution certainly was. 

By the Constitution of the United States, as I 
have remarked, this House is given the exclusive 
power to judge of the election, return, and qualifi- 
cation of its members; and in the exercise of that 
power, its decisions, @manating from that instru- 
ment, are ecual in validity with the Constitution 
itself, and obligatory upon all the people of this 
Union. If this be true, (of which I entertain no 
doubt,) and it is also true that acts done in viola- 
tion of law are void, cf which, I presume, none 
will venture a question, as a necessary corollary, 
the election in November, being held during the ex- 
istence of that resolution, was wholly void, and, of 
course, confers no right upon the applicants. ‘This 
proposition is so very clear and conclusive in itself, 
that it is diffeult to male it more so by any argu- 
ment | can offer. 

Gentlemen endeavor to avoid this conclusive po- 
sition, by putting extreme cases of the abuse of this 
power by the House. Let us test one of them, and 
see how far they succeed. We are asked if the 
House, in the exercise of this great constitutional 
right, should declare an individual who had never 
been veted for by the electors of Mississippi to be 
their representative, if that decision would give to 
such an individual all the rights and privileges of 
a member from that State. I reply, sir, that it 
would not; but this is begging the question. It is 
the election by the people of which this House is 
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to judge ; and it has no jurisdiction of the question 
of who shall be members of this body, except so 
far as that question is involved in the decision of 
their election, return, and qualification. Without 
an election, then, no jurisdiction would be con- 
ferred upon the House; and of course if any at- 
tempt was made to decide as in the case proposed, 
such decision would be void. The distinction be- 
tween a case Like this, and one in which the House 
has decided most palpably wrong, is obvious, at 
least to every lawyer here. In the first case, as I 
have admitted, the decision would be absolutely 
void; while, in the last, it would be obligatory so 
long as it continued unreversed. 

I have remarked, sir, that 1 was well satisfied 
that the election in July is valid; but, for the 
sake of the argument, let us suppose it to be other- 
wise. Upon what ground, | would ask, can it be 
contended here, that the force of that decision, de- 
claring it valid, the House having jurisdiction of 
the subject matter, would be impaired? That de- 
cision must be either entitled to its full force, or it 
must be void; it cannot occupy a middle ground ; 
for although it might be subject to reversal for the 
error, yetit would continue valid until reversed. 
If void, of course it could have no influence upon 
the subsequent election, in the point of view in 
which f am now considering the question ; and the 
subsequent election would be good or not, accord- 
ing to other circumstances atiending it. If in full 
furce, upon the other hand, the conciusion must 


be, that the election held in violation of it was 
void. Nor would the recision of that resolution 
afterwards change the result, upon any principle 
with which lam acquainted. It is true that a 
crime prohibited by statute is not punishable after 
its repeal. This, however, depends upon a very 


different principle from that which is contended for 
in the case under consideration. In that case the 
discharge is produced from the humanity of the 
law in favor of life. Bat, sir, upon what princi- 
ple can it be contended in this case that the repeal 
ol a law, the existence of which prevented the cre- 
ation of ttle to a civil right, can operate to create 
it? The law being in existence at the time, fixed 
its character and effect, which could not be changed 
by the mere negative influence of ils repeal. 

[ will pursue this point in the argument no 
further; fer really, sir, after the best examination 
which I have been able to give this question, I find 
uo ground for doubt even as to the conclusiveness 
of this point; nor have I been furnished with any 
by the ingenuity of those who have elaborated it 
so extensively upon the other side of the question. 

I feel now, Mr. Speaker, that 1 have shown con- 
clusively that the resolution under consideration, 
declaring Messrs. Prentiss and Word not entitled 
to seats as members upon this floor from the State 
of Mississippi, ought to be adopted; and, so far as 
that inquiry is concerned, I have no further remark 
to make. But, sir, this is not the only question 
now under the consideration of the House. It is 
true, sir, that a vote has been taken testing the 
strength of the first resolution, which proposes to 
rescind the resolution of the House at the called 
session, declaring the sitting members, Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson, duly elected members of 
the present Congress, from which it is rendered 
probable, not to say certain, that it will be adopted 
It is not, however, yet done; and viewing it, as I 
do, the heaviest blow that has ever been aimed at 
the institutions of my cov itry, I will continue to 
hope that a kind Providence, to whose guardian 
care we owe the creation and continuance of our 
happy form of Government, will interpose some 
means to avert it from us; and, for one, sir, I 
will struggle against it until I hear its dreadful 
consummation announced from the Chair. And 
here, sir, permit me to say that I view the 
course taken upon this subject with = great 
alarm, as setting the most dangerous prece- 
dent; and from the number of those whe are 
in favor of its adoption, and particularly 
when I find the members of greatest age and 
experience among that number, I feel that the 
danger to be apprehended is near at hand. 
I may be told, sir, that my fears ane too easily ex- 
cited. I trast it may so turn out, but I have no 
expectation that it will. I have looked with pain- 
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ful anxiety into the history of this House and the 
Senate for a precedent for this course, but in vain. 
I have also examined into the history of the Par- 
liament of England for one, with the same suc- 
cess. I challenge the oldest and the wisest in this 
House, sir, to produce an act in which the princi- 
ple involved in this inquiry has been recognised in 
the proceedings of either branch of Congress, or 
any other similarly constituted body. I shall feel 
under obligation to any one who will point me to 
a precedent; for if my fears are groundless, I wish 
to be relieved from them. If, sir, there is no prece- 
dent, I entreat gentlemen to pause and reflect be- 
fore they inflict this heavy blow upon our institu- 
iors and Government. 

We have heard from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. BELL) the admissivn that party consi- 
derations have had influence upon this decision; 
and indeed, sir, itis too obvious to any one who 
will look te the votes and the advocates upon either 
side of it. But for that influence, I cannot believe 
that we should be troubled with ,this investigation. 
When, sir, the proposition was made by the appli- 
cants for seats here, I did not suppose tor one mo- 
ment that it would be seriously entertained; and 
indeed, sir, when it was referred to the Committee 
of Elections, I supposed it was done pro forma 
merely, as a respectful way of disposing of the 
subject. I could not then believe that even the 
devotion to party, which had been manifested here 
upon so many recent occasions, would be permitied 
upon that to make any gentleman forget his coun- 
try. 1 did suppose respect for ourselves and our 
decisions, and the importance of continuing a re- 
spectful consideration of them by others, would 
have forbid us from treating as mere idle matters 
the solemn decisions of this House, even were it 
viewed as a question of policy. But, sir, how 
much less did I suppose that gentlemen here would 
treat lightly their decision, by which was vested the 
dearest rights of an American citizen. Sir, it seems 
to be forgotten by the House that any right or pri- 
vilege was conferred by the resolution of the called 
session upon the sitting members from Mississippi; 
for certainly, if remembered, they would be recog- 
nised. What, sir, would be your course if, after 
the adoption of the resolution which I am now con- 
sidering, the sitting members should take their 
seats upon this floor, and demand to take part in 
the action of this House—demand the right to de- 
bate and vote upon the subjects before us—would 
you, sir, feel satisfied that you, as the presiding of- 
ficer of this body, would be authorized to refuse 
to permit them to do so, thus depriving them of 
privileges conferred upon them and their constitu- 
ents by this House, while they remain unexpelled 
by the constitutional majority. I hope, sir, this 
delicate and grave question may not be presented 
to you for decisicn. You would find no precedent 
for your guide, sir; out of the great number of de- 
cisions made by this House, touching every legiti- 
mate subject for its determation, this would not, in 
principle, sir, be found to be “res adjudicata.” 
Upon you, sir, would devolve a duty that the 
stoutest heart might dread to perform. Ordered, 
as you would be, by a majority of this House—for 
the authority of which I know you entertain high 
respect—to do an act which, in conscience, you 
believed to be wrong, you could not but hesitate 
either to obey the mandate, or do the injustice. 
Your seat would be found truly burthensome to 
you. I cannot believe, however strongly you would 
desire to comply with the ordey of the House, that 
you would permit yourself to become the instru- 
ment through which such violence would be done 
to the Constitution of the country, the rights of in- 
dividuals, and those of a sovereign State. I repeat, 
sir, that for your sake I hope the cup may pass by 
you; if in other hands, I am confident it would not. 
So far as the principle is concerned, I should be 
glad to see it tested; and if, sir, contrary to what I 
suppose would be your course, you should execute 
the void order of the House, then, indeed, would 
you hear a voice, loud and long, not only from 
Mississippi, but from every part of this Union, 
which would make this House not only feel its 
erfor, but prepare it for a willing correction of it. 

This resolution, if adopted, will, in violation of 
all principle, do that, indirectly, which it cannot do 


directly. Its effect, when executed, will be to ex. 
pel from this House the representatives of a sove. 
reign State, by a bare majority,when, by the Constitu- 
tion which we have sworn to support, it could only 
be effected by two-thirds of this body. And, sir, in. 
what estimation will our acts be held by the com- 
munity, when they see this House rescinding a 
most solemn resolution of a former session, vesting 
the most important rights in individuals, and secur- 
ing them to a sovereign State of this Union, in viola- 
tion of every principle of the Constitution and laws 
of this land, in the absence of all precedent, and 
without any ground for impeaching that resolution. 
All must conclude, that rights which depend upon 
the unstable decisions of this House, are of but lit- 
tle value. So much, sir, do I consider the value of 
stability in our decisions, that if [ had no other 
reason for doing so than to secure that object, I 
would not vote for the recision, were my right toa 
seat here dependent uponit. Nay, sir, neither of- 
fice nor place could induce me thus to bring into 
disrepute our solemn determinations by the esta- 
blishment of such a precedent. Carry out the prin- 
ciple which we are now about to establish, and 
where will it lead us, and where is it toend? The 
term, sir, of our presiding officer is to continue so 
long as the party to which he may belong shall com- 
pose the majority of this House, and no longer, in- 
stead of the term of a Congress, as heretofore. In- 
deed, sir, the whole organization of the House is to 
depend, for its duration, upon the ups and downs of 
party. In one word, sir, we are cut loose from all 
the usages and fixed principles of our fathers, 
which were esteemed by them to be indispensable 
to the perpetuity of this our happy form of Govern- 
ment, and are at sea without compass or rudder to 
direct our wanderings. Sir, the day is not far in 
advance of us, when this departure which we are 
about to make, must be corrected by the people, 
through the ballot box, or this glorious Union must 
melt, under the intense heat of party strife, into 
anarchy; and I call upon my countrymen to come 
to the rescue. . 





REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, 
Or Maing, 

In the House of Representatives, January 5, 1838— 
On the subject of British aggressions on the 
northern frontier of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH said he did not rise with any dispo- 
sition to detain the House more than a few mo- 
ments, and particularly as the resolutions touching 
the matter immediately before the House had been 
so amended as to produce a very obvious unanimity 
on the part of the House in their favor. But (said 
Mr. 8S.) I cannot consent to close this debate, with 
out calling the attention of the House to a portion 
of the remarks made by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, (Mr. Howard,) 
when he last addressed the House. 

The difficulties existing in relation to the boun- 
dary of the United States on the extreme northeast, 
are of a kindred character to those which have ex- 
cited the indignation, and, I may say, laudable zeal 
of the honorable gentlemen from New York, who 
have addressed the House; and they have inevita- 
bly been associated together in this debate. But I 
understand the honorable gentleman from Mary- 
land, (who is chairman of the Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs in this House,) that there is no dispo- 
sition to press the border difficulties and disputed 
boundary on the frontier of the State which I have 
the honor to represent in part upon this floor, upon 
the consideration of either the British Government 
or of this House at the present time, or to attempt 
any settlement of them. Now, sir, I wish to know 
whether that gentleman is to be understood as ex- 
pressing correctly the feeling and sense of the pre- 
sent Administration, or of his committee, or of this 
House, in this particular? 

Mr. Howarp here rose to explain. He had 
merely stated his personal opinion. He had not 
stated it as the opinion of the committee, nor had 
he said that he felt no dispositien to press for a 
settlement of the question of boundary; but, as it 
had been said by some gentlemen that we seemed 
to be on the eve of a war with Great Britain, he 
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had made some remarks which were intended to 
show that such an opinion was unfounded. 

Sir, said Mr. Smrrn, I am gratified to learn that 
the honorable gentleman disclaims having spoken 
in behalf of the Administration, or of his commit- 
tee. Iam glad that he disclaims indifference to- 
wards so importanta matter on his own part also. 
But I did not only understand him to say, that there 
was no disposition on his own part, or on the part 
of the Administration, or of this House, or of some- 
body, to press to asettlement the boundary difficul- 
ties that are now disturbing the peace and the rights 
of the people of Maine; but as giving reasons also 
for adopting such a policy, such as struck my 
mind as being most singular and extraordinary. I 
understood him, sir, as advancing as a reason for 
disregarding, for the present, the subject of the dis- 
puted boundary in the northeast, that it had al- 
ready been in dispute for twenty years past; I un- 
derstood anvther reason of his, for such a_ policy, 
was, that we are on terms of peace and amity with 
Great Britain in regard to a!l other matters; and a 
third reason why we should not press to a termina- 
tion, at this time, the dispute on the frontier boun- 
dary of Maine, which I understood the gentleman 
as assigning, was, that Great Britain is at this time 
involved in troubles with another people—a portion 
of her own subjects, and it would be dishonorable 
in us to press our disputes with her to a settlement 
under such circumstances. 

Sir, these are all reasons why I would see the 
boundary of Maine pressed and settled at this time, 
and [ can assure the honorable gentleman from 
Maryland that such a policy is expected ef him, 
and of his committee, and of this House, and of 
every branch of this Government, by the people of 
Maine. My colleague, sir, who has already ad- 
dressed the House, (Mr. Cilley,) has truly repre- 
sented what are the feelings of the people of Maine 
upon this subject; and I sincerely hope that the 
honorable gentleman, who is at the head of foreign 
affairs in this House, will, upon further reflection, 
be induced to adopt the same decided interest in fa- 
vor of an immediate adjustment of this boundary, 
that the President has expressed in his message to 
Congress. Sir, the people of Maine have claims 
upon this Government in this matter. Does not 
the honorable gentleman from Maryland know, 
that at this moment one of the citizens of Maine is 
incarcerated by the British Government in one of 
their provincial jails, and has been so incarcerated 
for months and months? And for what, sir? Un- 
der the pretext of having committed an act which 
the provincial government of Great Britain was 
pleased to call a violation of its provincial law, 
and upon territory, too, that the honorable chair- 
man of foreign affairs here upon this floor declares 
tu be the property of Maine by the most clear and 
perfect title! 

Yes, sir, a citizen of Maine, let me tell the hono- 
rable gentleman, is at this moment imprisoned in 
a foreign jail by the British Government, for an 
act which that Government has chosen to call an 
offence against itself, and upon territory to which 
the gentleman admits Maine to have the most 
clear and perfect title. He was taken, kidnaped 
from our own soil, and transmitted beyond the 
limits of the United States, and is still there in pri- 
son; and yet the gentleman said he had no disposi- 
tion, for reasons which he mentioned, for pressing 
the aggression upon the consideration of the House. 
Sir, this is not the policy which Maine expects of 
this Administration upon this subject; and it is not 
the policy which it becomes this House to adopt. 

Mr. Speaker, calamitous, and unfortunate in 
other respects, as the recent events on eur frontier, 
in the vicinity of Niagara, may be regarded by gen- 
tlemen from New York. I cannot but congratu- 
late myself, and the State I here represent in part, 
that they have occurred. I congratulate myself, 
and the State of Maine on account of these events, 
because I believe they will have a direct tendency 
to bring to the consideration of this House, and of 
the Government, and of the country, the eggres- 
sions which have been perpetrated upon the terri- 
tory and rights of Maine, by the British Govern- 
ment. They willtend to bring to the considera- 
ion of Congress, the worth of the liberty of a citi- 
gen of a State sq far in the eastern extremity of 
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this Union as is Maine, and the worth of protec- 
ting inviolate the territory of that State. They 
willserve to remind this House and the nation of 
its duty to a territory that has beea thus drawn in- 
to dispute, exceeding in extent the Territory of 
near two or three of the entire States of the 
Union. I have observed, sir, in the docu- 
ments communicated by the Secretary of State, 
respecting our relations with Mexico, that 
the mere circumstance that the Minister of 
that Government, onthe eve of his leaving the 
country, had the audacity to print a pamphlet of a 
character esteemed offensive to the Secretary of 
State, or to our Government, has been regarded as 
sufficient consequence to cali for the special consi- 
deration of this House and of the nation, and held 
up in the light of an offence that should inflame the 
nation into a war upon the Government of that 
Minister. Sir, if such an unimportant circum- 
stance is esteemed to be of such magnitude in our 
relations with Mexico, may I not express some sur- 
prise that the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs should be so inclined to 
overlook the outrages comimitied upon the citizens 
and rights and territory of Maine as the British 
Government has been, and still is, guilty of? I 
repeat, sir, that I am gratified, and it must be a 
subject of legitimate congratulation in Maine, that 
events have taken place of a character to arouse 
the attention of the Representatives of New York 
upon this floor to the cutrages of the British Go- 
vernment, inasmuch as it will tend to elevate the 
aggressions committed by the same Government 
upon the people and rights of Maine, to equal con- 
sideration on the part of this House and of the 
present Administration, with that bestowed upon 
the offensive pamphlet published by the Mexican 
Minister. Let the injuries of Maine constitute, at 
least, as much of an appendage to the aggressions 
committed by the British Government upon New 
York, as the published pamphlet, to which I have 
alluded, has been made to our unsettled claims up- 
on Mexico. Sir, I hope the resolutions offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Fillmore,) 
will pass with unanimity; and if they will bear the 
construction of a call upon the President for all the 
information he possesses relative to violations of 
our treaty relations with Great Britain upon the 
extreme eastern border, where a citizen of the 
United States has been kidnapped and carried out 
of the country by the Brifish Government, I shall 
like the resolutions so much the better. I hope 
they will bear this broad construction. Bat for 
what they do mean I go for them, and hope they 
will pass, as Iam sure they will. 





SPEECH OF MR. HUBBARD, 
Or New Hampsuire. 

In Senate, February 7th and 8th, 1838—Upon the bill 
“to impose additional duties, as depositaries, up- 
on certain public officers, to appoint Receivers 
General of public money, and to regulate the 
safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement, of the 
public money of the United States.” 

If, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
Virginia is governed by those high considerations, 
which he ascribes to his course: If, as he says, 
the pure love of country controls his actions here: 
If he has the consiousness of having honestly and 
faithfully discharged his public duty, what has he 
to fear from ail the denunciations of party? Armed, 
as he must be, so strong in honesty, he would disre- 
gard all the bitter persecutions of political preju- 
dice. The American people are too well informed, 
not to understand the acts of every public man, 
and too discerning, not to see the motives which 
induce those acts, and they are too just, however 
much they may censure the action, to condemn 
the actor, if his course of action has been governed 
by the high considerations of public duty. I shall, 
sir, judge no man. I will not, for a moment, in- 
dulge the thought that any view of self-elevation, 
of personal aggrandisement, can influence the course 
of any member of this Senate. I am bound to be- 
lieve that the distinguished public men of our 
country, whatever may be their passion for pre- 
ferment, their ambition for place, are nevertheless 
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governed in their public course by considerations 
of patriotism. Mr. President, I feel aiso, in com- 
mon wiih the honorable Senator from Virginia, the 
responsibilities which devoive on me; and it is my 
purpose to act, here and elsewhere, as one that must 
give an account. All I can say is, that if it should 
so happen, that my course, on this or on any other 
great measure cf public policy, shall not meet the 
approbation of my constituents, that I shall be 
ready, at their bidding, to give up my place to ano- 
ther, who shall better represent the will of the 
people. 

The Senator from Virginia has very distinetly 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the object and de- 
tails of the bill emanating from the Committee on 
Finance. He has stated, and truly stated, that it is 
the same in principle with the bill of the last ses- 
sion. The fate of that bill is matter of history. It 
originated in this branch of Congress; was here fally 
discussed, most critically and carefully considered, 
and finally received the sanction of the Senate. Its 
fate in the House of Representatives was not so 
fortunate for the Government or the country. It 
was laid upon the table; and notwithstanding the 
agitation of the public mind in relation to this sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the peculiar condition of the 
currency of the country, and of the finances of the 
Government, the bill there yet remains; and as far, 
sir, as I have been able to learn the passing events, 
not a movemert has been made since the com- 
mencement of the present session, to bring this 
most important subject to the consideration of that 
branch of Congress; a subject immediately con- 
nected with the collection, custody, and disburse- 
ment of the money of the people. 

The Senator from Virginia says that he anticipa- 
ted, at this session, a different measure. The final 
disposition of the bill of the last session, the in- 
dications of popular sentiment which have taken 
place since it was first brought forward, and the 
sentiments of the recent Message of the President, 
led him to suppose thata different policy would be 
manifested; that a measure more in accordance 
with the public mind would now have been pre- 
sented for the consideration of Congress. There is, 
sir, a radical difference between the Senator and 
myself, in relation to the state of popular opinion. 
If the Senator will appeal to the great working 
classes of our community, to the actual cultivators 
of the soil, the mechanics and tradesmen of the coun- 
try, he will find a deep-rooted conviction that the 
time has come when all financial connection be- 
tween the Government of. their choice and the 
banks of the States ought, in their judgment, to be 
dissolved. A different sentiment, I have no doubt, 
pervades other portions of the community. 

But I feel a perfect confidence that, if this ques- 
tion could now be submitted to the American peo- 
ple—‘‘Shall the revenues of the Government hereafter 
be collected and disbursed independent of banking insti- 
tutions?”.—that the Senatdr would find, from the re- 
sponse, that he had altogether mistaken the state of 
public opinion. 

I am somewhat surprised that the Senator shouid 
have anticipated any different measure from the 
character of the Message. The President says: 
“If a majority of Congress see the public we'fare in a 
different light, and more especially if they should be 
satisfied that the measure proposed would not be accept- 
able to the people, I shall look to their wisdom to substi- 
tute such as may be more conducive to the one and 
more satisfactory to the other. In any event, they may 
confidently rely on my hearty co-operation, to the fullest 
extext which my views of the Constitution and my sense 
of duty will permit.” ‘There is nothing in this para- 
graph which could lead the Senator to anticipate 
the recommendation of a different measure. The 
mind of the President was unaltered. “I have (he 
said) fonnd no reason to change my own opinion 
as to the expediency of adopting the system | pro- 
posed, being perfectly satisfied that there will be 
neither stability nor safety, either in the fiscal af- 
fairs of the Government, or in the pecuniary trans- 
actions of individuals and corporations, so long as 
a connection exists between them, which, like the 
past, offers such strong inducements to make them 
the subjects of political agitation.” The Senator 
could not have anticipated from this part of the 
President’s message that he was in favor of any 
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different ineasure. He says that he anticipated a 
report from the Committee on Finance of a dif- 
ferent bill, from the indications of popular opinion 
since the last session of Congress. Considering 
the free’ and representative character of our Go- 
vernment, I admit that the state of public opinion, 
at all times, should and would have a controlling 
influence with every public man; and the Presi- 
dent himself has not communicated a sentiment 
conflicting wiih this safe Republican principle. He 
has well said, that “the national will is the su- 
preme law of the Republic, and on all subjects 
within the limits of his constitutional powers, 
should be faithfully observed by the public ser- 
vant.” “Local elections for State officers have, 
however, been held in several of the States, at 
which the e xpediency of the plan proposed by the 
Executive has Leen more or less discussed. You 
will, lam confident, yield to their results the re- 
spect due te every expression of the public voice.” 

“Desiring, however, to arrive at truth anda just 
view of the subject in all its bearings, you will at 
the same time remember that questions of far 
deeper and more immediate local interest than the 
fiscal plans of the National Treasury were involv- 
ed in those elections. Above all, we cannot over- 
look the siriking fact, that there were at the time 
in those States more than one hundred and sixty 
millions of bank capital, of which large portions 
were subject to actual forfeiture, other large por- 
tions upheld only by special and limited legisla- 
tive indulgencies, and most of it, if not all, to a 
greater or less extent dependent for a continuance 
of its corporate existence upon the will of the State 
Legislatures to be then chosen.” 

The Senator from Virginia, and the Senator 
from Massachusetis, have alluded to the elections 
which have taken place in Maine, Indiana, and 
New York, as evidence of a most extraordinary 
change in public opinion with refeience to this 
measure. This may be so, and it may be other- 
wise. (uestions having no connection with this 
Independent Treasury scheme may have controlled 
those local elections; and I sabmit whether any 
thing anfavorable to the policy of the Administra- 
tion is inferrable from those results. In Maine, 
the aggregate vote given for State Senators shows a 
Democratic majority, while the vetes for Gover- 
nor indicate a different result. Both may equally 
express the will of the people; and all that can be 
inferred from the result of the Maine election is, 
that the Democratic candidate for Governor did 
not command the same support that the Democra- 
tic candidates for the State Senate received. In New 
York, also, it is perfectly clear that fifty thousand 
leas voles Were cast at the last than at the next 
preceding election. On this subjectI will say that, 
if the the present incumbent of the Presidential of- 
fice, and the whole combined force of the Opposi- 
tion concentrated in a candidate friendly to a Na- 
tional Bank, or friendly to the State deposite policy, 

- were now before the people for office, the result of 
such 2 contest would be a fair expression of the 
popular will, and, unless I wholly mistake the signs 
of the times, would conclusively show that the 
present state of the public mind, in relation to this 
question, has been greatly misapprehended and 
greatly misrepresented. 

It has been stated, Mr. President, that the general 
object of this measure was a separation of the Gov- 
ernment from the banks. And is there any mem- 
ber of this Senate who would advocate a continu- 
ance of this connection, in the present state of the 
banks themselves? No str. It then becomes, al 
once, a matter of duty for Congress to make ade- 
quate provision for the collection, safe-kee ping and 
disbursement of the public revenues. The banks 
cannot be employed as the fiscal agents of the 
Government, in their present acknowledged state of 
bankruptcy. It would be monstrous to require the 
Government, in the present state of affairs, to make 
deposite of its funds with these State institutions. 
The subject, then, is one most emphatically de- 
manding the consideration of Congress. 

The power of this Government would be enfee- 
bled, if not endangered, by the destruction of its 
financial resources. It is the unembarrassed ope- 
ration of the fiscal system of this Government, that 
gives to it life, vigor and stability. And the Von- 








gress of the Un ited States would be faithless in the 
discharge of their high trusts, should they fail to 
make ample provision for the safe-keeping of the 
public funds. What then is to be done? The de- 
positories of the public money, under the act of 
June, 1836, have failed to perform their engage- 
ments to the Government, and to meet the just ex- 

ectations of the community. The Secretary of the 

reasury, without a direct violation of law, cannot 
longer employ these institutions as the fiscal agents 
of the Government. And I am, sir, well satisficd 
that there will be “neither safety or stability, so long 
as the connection exists between them and the Gov- 
ernment.”” The time has come then when some- 
thing should be done. The Committee on Finance 
have reported this bill as the result of their reflec- 
tions. If it shall be adopted, the care of the pub- 
lic funds will be committed to the charge of agents 
directly responsible to the Government, who de- 
rive their official existence through the effect of 
public law, and their whole duty isdefined and regu- 
lated by public enactment. They are bound to 
collect, safely keep and disburse the public reve- 
nues. In this way the Government at once acquires 
the exclusive centrol of the public funds. In the 
hands of its own agents, they are in no way liable 
to depreciation or loss. 

They can in no way become the means for spe- 
culation. The same funds which shall be re- 
ceived shall be disbursed. But the moment the 
public money is mingled with the money of bank- 
ing corporations, that moment the control and 
management of the Government funds is put be- 
yond the power of the department charged with 
the fiscal operations of the country. The direct 
benefit resulting from the separation is, that the 
Government will always be unembarrassed in con- 
ducting its own financial affairs. It must possess, 
at all times, full knowledge of its own resources 
and, in pursuance of public law, can invariably 
command its own pecuniary means. It will be 
recollected that the public moneys were deposited 
with the United States Bank, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the charter, subject to the control of the 
Treasury Department. It will also be recollected 
that those deposites were transferred to the State 
institutions, and the act of June, 1836, provided 
for the regulation of the deposites of the public 
money in those local banks. The history of the 
connection with the Bank of the United States and 


with the State institutions furnishes a lesson of 


experience which cannot be lost upon the country, 
and which must have prepared the public mind 
for the measure now recommended. 

I am then, Mr. President, for the bill, because 
it prohibits, under the severest penalties, the use of 
the public money for any purpose whatever ; and 
because it secures to the Government the entire 
control of the public funds. There is another 
leading object contemplated by the bill, which is, 
gradually to effect a change in the kind of cur- 
rency in which the public revenues shall be re- 
ceived. I should have been entirely content to 
have left this matter to the law of 1789, and to the 
resolution of 1816. [am not one of those, how- 
ever, who regard this provision of the bill with 
any alarm. It must be matter of great indifference 
to banks of discount whether the revenues of the 
Government shall be collected exciusively in gold 
or silver, or whether in paper equivalent to specie, 
and which may be converted into specie at the place 
where received. If paper money shall be equal in 
value to the precious metals, the bank issuing such 
a description of paper can have no occasion to be 
alarmed from the practical effect of this measure. 
Those banks only whose paper shall be depre- 
ciated, and whose circulation shall be worth iess 
than specie, will experience embarrassment from 
the operation of this bill. It cannot be the object 
of the Government to lend its aid to sustain institu- 
tions of this character. The legalized currency of 
the Government should never be a depreciated 
currency. Gold and silver only have a fixed and 
standard value, and all other descriptions of money 

spossess a mere relative value. The public funds 
should be collected in a currency uniform and of 
intrinsic and equal worth in every part of the 
Republic. The operations of the Government 
would necessarily result in pecuniary loss by 
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making disbursements in a medium liable to any 
fluctuation. ‘The pablic funds are the rightfu) 
property of the American people, and should be 
received and disbursed by the Government, as 
their agent, in a currency recognised by the Con- 
stitution and sanctioned ky public law. 

The revenues of the Government should never 
be used in banking operations, because it wou!d 
subject them to all the hazard and change to which 
paper money is unavoidably exposed. 

Every description of a paper currency, from it: 
nature and character, is liable to constant fluctua- 
tion in its value. Bank paper in one section of 
the country may be much more below the value of 
specie than in another. 

These considerations, Mr. President, should in- 
duce Congress, at as early a day as may be con- 
sistent with the interest and convenience of the 
tax-payers, to provide for the collection of the 
public revenues exclusively in a currency of a 
fixed and standard value; and this is all that the 
bill proposes in this respect. It provides for this 
salutary change in the most gradual manner—in a 
manner safe, practical, and convenient. 

These are the leading and general objects of 
the bill reported from the Committee on Finance. 
And what, sir, are the objections which have been 
urged against this measure? 

First, That it estabishes a Government bank, 
more odious in its character, and more alarming 
in its effects upon the industry of the country, than 
even was the late bank of the United States. 

If this were so, how does it happen that every 
friend of a National Bank in this, and in the other 
branch of Congress, opposes this measure with 
every possible degree of virulence and of hostility} 
Not because it is, but because it is not a bank; be- 
cause it runs counter to every principle and privi- 
lege of banking institutions—that this bill meets 
with such snrelenting oppe sition. This objection 
to the bill, made as it has been by the Senator from 
Virginia, and enforced with so much zeal and 
ability, imposes upon me the necessity of travel- 
ling over the same ground which has been so re- 
cently and so ably occupied by the chairman of 
the committee. I must ask the attention of the 
Senate while I examine the details of the bill, with 
a view to answer this most extraordinary, and to 
my mind, most unwarrantable, objection to the 
measure. 

The first section of this bill, after designating 
suitable and convenient rooms for the keeping of 
the public moneys, and giving a locality to the 
public treasury, provides that the Treasurer of the 
United States, shall keep all the public moneys which 
shall come to his handsin the Treasury of the United 
Stales as hereby constituted, ‘* until the same are 
drawn thereform according to law.” 

The second sectivn of the bill establishes certain 
places as public depositories, and defines the par- 
ticular duties of ihe officers charged with the re- 
ceipt, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
all such moneys as may be deposited at those 
places. 

The third section designates the duties which 
shall be performed by certain Receivers General, 
to be appointed and stationed at the cities of Bos- 
ton and New York, with reference to the collection 
and disbursement of the public funds which may 
be deposited at those points. 

The fourth section contains substantially the 
same provisions as are contained in the third, and 
gives authority for the appointment of Receivers 
General to be stationed at the cities of Charleston 
and St. Louis, with the same powers and for the 
same purposes. 

The sixth section, after expressly designating 
those officers to be charged with the collec tio: 1 of 
the pnblic money, provides that they shall keep 
safely, without loaning or using, all the public money 
cotlected Ly them, until the same shall be ordered ‘0 
be transferred or disbursed by the proper depart- 
ment of the Government. 

The ninth section provides that the respective 
depositaries shall safely keep the public money 
until the same shall be disposed of according to 
law. And here, Mr. President, 1 must stop to in- 
quire what line or paragraph of the first nine sec- 


- tions of this bill gives the slightest countenance to 
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the establishment of a Government bank? .? bank 
of issues, a bank of circulation? 

The public funds, which may, in the pursuance 
of these provisions, be placed for safe-keeping in 
some or all of the depositories is, I suppose, to be 
understood as constituting the capital of this great 
Government bank. 

But, unlike all other banking institutions, it pos- 
sesses no power to trade upon this capital. The 
same has been deposited, and is in the safe custody 
of the public officers; but not a dollar of this capi- 
tal, at any time, or under any pretence, can be 
withdrawn, except by the authority of law. The 
Treasurer of the United States, in the capacity 
of acting president of the new discovered bank, 
in conjunction with the whole board of directors, 
in the character of Mint treasurers, collectors and 
receivers, cannot discount one dollar of this capi- 
tal, except it be through the acts of the Legislature 
and Executive branches of the Government. 

The capital then of this Government bank is 
placed beyond the reach of any cashier, teller, 
director, or any other officer connected with the 
institution. 

The Senator from Virginia must have imposed 
a severe tax upon his ingenuity, to have conceived 
the remotest similitude between the provisions of 
these nine sections, and the provisions of a Nation- 
al Bank charter, between this measure and a Go- 
vernment bank. 

It must be under the tenth section of this bill 
that the Senator from Virginia imagines that any 
banking power is conferred upon the executive offi- 
cers of the Government. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has, by virtue of this section, authority to 
transfer the moneys in the hands of one depositary 
to the charge of another. A power which has, of 
necessity, been exercised by that Department since 
the foundation of the Government. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has ne more power under this bill, 
with reference to the transfer of the public money, 
than he possessed during the existence of the Bank 
of the United States, than he possessed before and 
since the existence of thatinstitution. That officer, 
from the character of the public appropriations, 
must know at what particular points expenditures 
will be required; and he would be a most faithless 
officer to permit the deposites of the public money 
to accumulate in New York, when the wants of 
the Government will demand their use at New Or- 
leans. 

This power must be vested in some one of 
the Executive Departments. It has been vested 
and exercised, from the commencement ot the Go- 
vernment, by the Treasury Department, to which 
has been committed the oversight and general man- 
agement of the public revenues. The discharge of 
this high, necessary, and responsible dtity has 
alarmed the fears of the Senator from Virginia. 
He has exhibited to our view, as the offspring of 
this power, the hideous spectre of a Government 
Bank. 

There is no power given to the Secretary, in 
transferring the public funds “‘at his discretion, and 
as the safety of the public moneys and the con- 
venience of the public service shall seem to him to 
require,’’ to divert those funds, to give to them any 
different direction. Any such order of transfer 
would at once be dishonored; but, if regarded,would 
subject the Secretary himself, and all concerned, to 
the severe, but just, penalty prescribed by the act. 
Such a purpose never could be perfected. It is 
then, sir, to my mind, strange indeed that the bank- 
ing power, which the Senator from Virginia says 
is conferred by this bill, can possibly be inferred 
from this tenth section. 

Sut there is another clause of this section which 
gives to the Treasurer of the United States, for the 
purpose of payments on public account, power to 
draw upon the depositories, as the public interests 
and the convenience of the public creditors shall 
require, a power coeval with the existence of the 
Government, and without the exercise of which I 
am unable to discover how its fiscal affairs could 
safely be conducted. It should, however, be borne 
constantly in mind, that this same Treasurer of the 
United States cannot issue his drafts, except to dis- 
charge appropriations made by law. This is all 
the control, all the power, which this or any other 
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public officer has over the disbursements of the 
public money; and yet the Senator says there is 
established by this bill a power to bank upon the 
public funds. How, when or where, I cannot see. 
The importers must pay their duties, and the pur- 
chasers must pay for their lands; the receivers must 
deposite the avails; the officers charged with the 


. custody must safely keep, and must disburse the 


same, to satisfy the public creditors, upon the 
drafts of the Treasurer of the United States, issued 
in pursuance of legal appropriations. This is the 
whole power given by this bill to the public officers 
over the public funds. The best individual bond 
or commercial paper in the community cannot 
draw from the safes and vaults of the Treasury a 
solitary dollar on loan. The capital of the Ameri- 
can people cannot be touched by their agents, ex- 
cept for the support of their Government; and then, 
not without the consent of their representatives. 

The committee, in preparing this bill, intended 
to steer clear of any such objection. The bill of 
the extra session, embracing the same general prin- 
ciple, was assailed on this ground. It will be 
found, in further pursuing the details of this bill, 
that the eleventh section contains the very impor- 
tant provision that all the public moneys, no matter 
where held in deposite, shall be credited “ to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and shall be at all 
times subject to his draft;” and I have before 
shown whence this same officer derived his autho- 
rity to disburse the public money, and what was 
the extent of that authority. 

This section, then, puts the matter to rest; makes 
confirmation strong as “holy writ,” that no other 
officer, be he whom he may, ‘“‘ whet'aer president, 
director, cashier, or teller of thisGovernment bank” 
can, by any power he may possess, withdraw any 
portion of the capital, for any purpose. It follows, 
then, that this Government bank cannot issue any 
paper for circulation as money, and has no other 
power over its capital than to discount the Trea- 
surer’s drafts, for the payment of public creditors. 

The thirteenth section gives authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, under certain circumstances, 
to direct the public moneys to be special/y deposited 
in some selected bank, and prescribes the condi- 
tions and terms upon which deposites shall thus be 
made. The first is, ‘‘ that the banks holding them 
shall be prohibited Srom making any use of the moneys 
deposited by way of loans, discounts, or in any other 
manner, or for any other purpose whatsoever. And this 
essential provision is most faithfully secured by the 
subsequent terms of this section. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth sections of this bill 
impose additional and important guards for the 
safe-keeping of the public moneys thus deposited, 
to meet the wants of the Treasury. But it has 
been said that this bill gives authority to indivi- 
duals to make deposites, and to receive certificates 
of such deposites from the Treasury Department, 
and these certificates will pass as the paper money 
of this Government bank. 

I am bound to suppose every gentleman sincere 
in the objections which he urges to this measure. 
But, sir, I have looked through and through this 
bill; I have examined it with all the care and atten- 
trdn which I can bestow upon it, and I must say 
that this objection is utterly groundless, without 
any foundation upon which it can rest. 

The nineteenth section, it is true, gives autho- 
rity to a certain description of public officers, 
‘ having public money to pay to the United States, and 
all patentees wishing to make payment for patents 
issued, to pay all such moneys at the Treasury of the 
United States,” or at the other places of public 
deposite, and the officers are to give certificates of 
all such payments; and the twenty-seventh section 
also provides that the Treasurer of the United 
States may receive payments in advance for the 
public lands, and give a certificate therefor, which 
shall be received at the land offices; but, so far from 
this constituting a paper currency, their transfer or 
assignment is, in terms, expressly prohibited. 

From these sections is inferred the dangerous 
power given to the Executive to issue a Govern- 
ment bank paper to pass as currency. All the 
power which the Executive has, in relation to this 
matter, is conferred by these two sections I leave 
for others to show where the danger lies. It must 
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occur to every practical man, that the privileges 
granted by the twenty-seventh section will greatly 
promote individual convenience, without making 
the Government obnoxious to the charge of receiv- 
ing money on individual deposite. In both sec- 
tions, all that is done is to provide a convenient 
mode for receiving the public dues, and not for 
creating Government liabilities. 

If any thing further were necessary to relieve 
the public mind from the suspicion that this bill 
looks to the establishment of a Government Bank, 
I would refer to the important provisions of the 
twentieth section, not only prohibiting any public 
officer, under any pretence, from using the public 
money, but imposing the severe penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, should any such officer transgress. 

The public press, also, since this bill was first 
brought forward, has exerted its power to preju- 
dice the public mind against this measure, by pub- 
lications without even the shadow of truth to sus- 
tain them. It is said that “the plan is drawn up 
with exceeding skill, and apparently with the prin- 
cipal object of ensuring safety to the public mo- 
ney. But, in reality, it proposes a vast GovERN- 
MENT BANK, twholly and without any cheek, under the con- 
trol of the Executive. It would possess ALL THE POW- 
ERS OF A National Bank, bat without any of the 
cheeks or guards which should surround such an 
institution. To show that Ido not dealin mere 
assertion, [ propose to point out the true features 
of this abominable plan; and to prove that it is 
nothing inore or less than a Government Bank, 
under the unchecked control of the President, or 
his instrument, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘* What are the principal POWERS OF 4 BANK? They 
are, 1. The power of issuing bills, to be used as a 
currency. 2. The receiving and holding deposites 
of money. And 3d. The loaning of money, and 
the baying and selling of exchange, 

“I presume it will be admitted, that the above 
are all the essential powers or PRIVILEGES OF 
A BANK? ‘The proposed law expressly confers 
all these privileges upon the Treasury Department, 
and gives it the whole revenue of the country, and 
all the money which individuals may deposite with 
it, as acapttal to work upon!” 

Have I not already shown that this measure 
confers no power to issue a paper currency, to re- 
ceive private deposites, or to loan money? This, 
however, is sent forth to the American people in 
one of the journals in the city of Boston as the 
true character of this public measure. 

In what partof this bill are to be found provi- 
sions tending to the establishment of a Government 
bank, without check, and under the control of the 
Executive? Where is to be found the grant of ex- 
excutive power to issue paper to be used as a cur- 
rency? Does any partof the bill give authority 
to receive, and hold as deposités, the money of 
others? Is there any power conferred to loan mo- 
ney, or trade in exchange? No, sir: and if the 
writer of this article had examined this measure 
with a spirit of candor, and free from prejudice, he 
could never have given to the public sentiments so 
much at war with the spirit and letter of this bill. 
One of the provisions of this much abused mea- 
sure, which must recommend it more than any 
other, is, that it takes from every officer of the Go- 
verament the power of employing the public funds 
‘as a capital to work upon.” 

The Senator from Virginia says, as between a 
Government Bank, such as this bill seeks to esta- 
blish, anda Bank of the United States, such as 
has recently existed, he should pause long before he 
should go for a Government Bank. 

In such an alternative he should pause long be- 
fore he could give to this measure his preference. 
I have read, sir, the speech of the honorable Sena- 
tor, delivered on this floor in 1834, and it seems to 
me inconceivable that any alternative could be pre- 
sented to his mind which could induce him, wnder 
any circumstances, to give his support to the re 
establishment of a National Bank. 

On the occasion to which I have referred, the 
Senator remarked: 

‘<I am not less sensible, I trust, sir, than other 
gentlemen to the sufferings of any portion of my 
fellow-citizens, but I must say that the present cri- 
sis, whatever be its severity, comes alleviated by 
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one high cousolauon. tis calculated to awaken, 
and I trust will awaken, all of us to the true nature 
and dangerous character of that formidable mo- 
neyed power wh.ch we have built up by our own 
laws, and which now sits enthroned upon our sta- 
tule book in the pride of chartered prerogative. 
Sir, we have heretofore been singularly deaf to the 
monitory Jessons delivered to us by our fathers and 
predecessors. In vain did the Republican states- 
men of ‘91 warn us of the fatal consequences of 
this ‘first transgression’ of the sacred limits of the 
Constitution; in vain did Mr. Jerrerson, in the 
prophetic passage which was read to us the other 
day by the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benron,) 
tell us of all possible institutions ‘this was the one 
of most deadly hostility against the principles and 
form of our Constitution,’ and that if permitted to 
exist it would one day reduce the constituted au- 
thorities of the nation themselves under vassalage 
to its will.” 

Is the measure ‘proposed by the Committee on 
Finance, a violation of the Constitution? Does it 
conflict with the provisions of that sacred instru- 
ment? LElas it so been pretended by any one? Does 
the Senator wish to be understood that he should 
pause long before he would go for this bill, when the 
alternative was presented—this bill or a Bank of 
the United States? Sir, I cannot believe that the 
Senator wishes so to be understood. 

The bill reported by the committee is free from 
every constitutional embarrassment. It should be 
regarded as a mere measure of expediency. Ican- 
not suppose that any man would give a preference 
to any other measure directly conflicting with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

The late distinguished colleague of the Senator 
expressed similar seutiments as to the constitution- 
al power of Congress to establish a United States 
Bank; but he, at the same time, expressed the sen- 
timent that such an alternative might be presented 
as might justify the abandonment of the guards of 
the Constitution. 

When such sentiments shall be avowed, and a 
corresponding course of action shall be manifested, 
we may prepare to surrender the dearest rights of 
freemen. 

Mr. Leicu remarked, upon the bill to extend, for 
a term of six years, the United States Bank charter: 

** But though the people of Virginia do maintain 
the opinion, and have uniformly maintained it, 
and, I think, upon just grounds, that this Govern- 
ment has no constitutional authority to charter a 
National, Bank, the developments of the present year 
now in rapid progress may serve to convince them 
that the renewal of the present charter of the pre- 
sent bank, with such modifications, and for sucha 
term, as experience has shown or shall dictate to be 
proper, may be the only means which human wis- 
dom can devise, to avert or correct measures far 
more unconstitutional, more abhorrent in principle 
from their opinion, and more dangerous and bale- 
ful in their consequences. The alternatives but 
100 likely to be presented to us are, indeed, awful.” 

Sir, I should think so; but so long as I had phy- 
sical strength to sustain me, I would cling to the 
Constitution of my country in all the violence of 
party tempesis; and when the last hold should fail 
me, I would sink with the fragments. No alterna- 
tive could be presented to my mind which, for a 
single moment, could induce the surrender of the 
charter of my liberty. 

The Senators from Virginia and Massachusetts 
object to this measure, for the reason that it pro- 
poses one currency for the Government, and ano- 
ther currency for the people. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, isno new discovery. It is not a sentiment 
now advanced for the first time by way of objec- 
tion to this bill. It has been, on this floor and 
elsewhere, emphatically reiterated hundreds of 
times. One currency for the Government—another 
currency for the people. 1 confess that I am wholly 
unable to comprehend the meaning or the force of 
the objection. Has this Government power to in- 
terfere with the paper circulation established by the 
Srates? Is it intended to convey the idea that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, that the 
Executive, with all its appendages, are elevated 
above the people? that they have no connection 
with the people? are in no sense responsible to the 


people? If so, | held no communion with such 
doctrines. Se far from those charged with the le- 
gislative and executive power of this Government 
performing their respective duties independent of 
the popular will, they hold themselves directly 
amenable to the source of all political power in this 
country—to the peop/e themselves. What is our Go- 
vernment but a Governmént of the people? And 
every measure which shall have received the sanc- 
tion of the law making power under thisGovernment, 
has been originated, debated, examined, and finally 
passed and approved, by the servants of the people; 
men deriving their authority from popular and 
public sentiment. 

One currency for the Government—another for the 
poople. ‘This language has lost itscharm. An un- 
prejudiced mind would at once suppose, by the use 
of these terms, that Congress was about to establish'a 
currency for the exclusive accommodation aud be- 
nefit of those charged with the administration of 
the Government; that, by this bill, a specie cur- 
rency is to be provided exclusively for the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches; and that the 
other members and classes of our community are, 
in terms, disregarded. ‘* Let the Government at- 
tend to its own affairs, and let the people attend to 
theirs,”’ the Senator from Massachusetts has told us 
are ‘ill-boding words.” In all this, Mr. President, 
there is more of poetry than of fact; more of fancy 
than reality. 

What does the bill provide? Does it, in any 
sense, interfere with the currency? Does it regu- 
late the affairs of the Government to the exclusion 
of the affairs of the people? No, sir. In making 
the necessary provisions for the collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public reve- 
nues—in designating the kind of currency which 
shall be drawn from the people for the support of 
the Government of the people, to be again paid 
back to the people, the bill does emphatically 
and most faithfully attend to the most important 
affairs of the people and of the whole people. It 
protects and guards their funds from actual loss 
and from partial depreciation. This, sir, is the 
character of the measure before us—a measure 
which, if adopted, may last as long as the Govern- 
ment shall last—a measure which can, in no way, 
affect those in power differently from those out of 
power. It affects every member of the community 
who enjoys the blessings of our free and representa- 
tive Government. Let us hear, then, no more 
about one currency for the Government, and an- 
other currency for the people. I have,on a tormer 
occasion, undertaken to show that the provisions 
of this bill, so far as they relate to the collection 
and disbursement of the public money, are like 
the provisions of the act of 1789. I then traced 
the similarity between the bill before us and that 
act of 1789. I do not now intend to occupy the 
same ground. I then said all I wished to say on 
that point; but I might well add, for the first quar- 
ter of a century of our existence as a nation, a 
system for the collection and disbursement of the 
public money was preserved substantially the same 
as this bill seeks to establish; aud during that 
pericd, who ever heard that the law of 1789 cre- 
ated one currency for the Government and another 
currency for the people?) Who ever heard that 
the act of 1789 attended to the affairs of the Go- 
vernment, to the exclusion of the affairs of the 
people? 

The Senator from Virginia further objects to the 
bill, that it is a measure hostile to the local banks. 
I have often heard this allegation made against the 
late and present Administration. Itcould not with 
the least semblance of truth be made against tha! 
which has recently terminated. Every encourage- 
ment within the constitutional power of the late 
administration, was extended to the State banks. 
The revenues of the country were placed in depo- 
site with those institutions It must be within the 
recollection of every Senator present, that on the 
first of January, 1837, just before the late Adminis- 
tration went out of power, the selected State depo- 
site banks held of the public n.oney more than 
forty-two millions of do!lars. It will not then be 
said that any measure of severity was inflicted 
upon these local institutions by the laté Adminis- 
tration. Favor upon favor was granted to them. 


|| Nor can it be said that the present Executive has 


expressed a sentiment, or done an act, unfriendly 
10 those State banking institutions which deserved 
public confidence. In his late Message he re- 
marked, that “the discontinuance of the use of 
State banks for fiscal purposes, ought not to be re- 
garded as a measure of hostility towards those in- 
stitutions. Banks properly established and con- 
ducted, are highly beneficial to the business of the 
country.” And I have yet to learn that a dif. 
ferent feeling has been manifested, or a different 
sentiment expressed, by any of the efficient friends 
of this Administration. Certainly no man will ac- 
cuse me with being unfriendly to well regulated 
local banks. The little property which I possess, 
is invested in those State institutions; and while I 
am ready to sustain them so long as they shall 
keep within just limits--so long as they shall go 
forward to accomplish the purposes of their crea- 
tion, I trust that [ shall be behind no man in con- 
demning them whenever their means shall be em- 
ployed, and their power shall be exerted, to en- 
courage speculations, or to countenance frauds. 

The Government of the United States has no 
control over these State institutions. They derive 
their being from State authority; and to the States, 
and to the pecple of the States, they are solely re- 
sponsible fur the manner of executing the trust con- 
fided to them. No act of the General Governmeit 
can restrict them in their operations; and no act of 
the General Government can constitutionally en- 
large their granted privileges. In all their transac- 
tions, acting, as they must do, perfectly independent 
of the Government, it was indeed difficult to see 
how any public measure of this kind could be re- 
garded as a measure of hostility against the local 
banks. 

The object of this bill is to secure the public 
finances from every possible fluctuation. It in no 
way interferes with State institutions. It may be 


as well said, that, because an individual who has 


been for a period of three years accustomed to keep 
his money in deposite at a particular bank, shail 
select a different institution at which to do his 
business, that he thereby is carrying on a war 


against the bank with which he was first connected, 
doing all within his power to blast its credit, and to 
embarrass its concerns, as to say ‘hat because the 
Government saw fit, for satisfactory reasons, to 
change the places of deposite, that it thereby is ma- 
nifesting a settled hostility against the institutions 
first selected to hold in deposite the public money. 
Different, indeed, would be the complexion of this 
afiair, if the Government could be put in the 
wrong; if these local banks could claim, as matter 
of right, the privilege of receiving “and disbursing 
the public money. : 

It was clealy a matter of favor up to the pas- 
sage of the act of June, 1836, and the ground of 
rightful claim to the use of the public money, on 
the part of the banks since that time, I will leave 
for others to settle. The public funds were placed 
on deposite with these loeal institutions. They 
were permitted to retain them no longer than suited 
the convenience or favored the interest of the de- 
positor. There was no contract that the banks 
should keep the deposites any length of time. It 
was perfectly competent for the depository to put 
an end to the trust atany moment. It could re- 
turn the fund whenever it accorded with its con- 
venience, or suiled its pleasure;and the depositor 
would have no just cause of complaint. The na- 
ture of the relation between the Government and 
the banks, must necessarily have left either ihe one 
or the other at liberty to dissolve the connection at 
any moment. Sach must have been the fair in- 
ference resulting from this relation anterior to 
June, 1836, when the act was passed to regulate 
the deposite of the public money in the selected 
depositories. That act conferred certain priv! 
leges, and imposed certain obligations upon the 
deposite banks; and if these institutions could show 
a fulfilment of all the duties devolving on them 
under this act, I certainly would not undertake 
to justify the withdrawal of the deposites, except 
for public purposes. Ifsuch were the state of the 
question, the Senator from Virginia might say that 
the passage of this bill would evince a hostility to 
the State deposite banks. But entirely different 1s 
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the case: these local institutions have disregarded 
their obligations to the Government—have wholly 
failed to perform their engagements, and if they 
are now suffering, it is a suffering which they 
have brought upon themselves, without the pri- 
vity or agency of the Government. aes 

[ most freely admit that the passage of this bill 
will effectually put down unsound and irresponsi- 
ble banking institutions, while it can have no in- 

urious effect upon those of an opposite character. 

The bill contemplates the collection and dis- 
bursement of the revenue independent of banks. 
It seeks to separate from them as fiscal agents, to 
manage the affairs of the Government in its own 
way; but these acts evince no hostility to the bank- 
ing system; it leaves the banks as it found them. 
The Government at no time employed but about 
one-tenth part of the banks of the country as pub- 
lic depositories. 'Theneglect to employ the others, 
was never charged upon the Government as an 
act of hostility tothem; and the discontinuance of 
those which may have been selected, cannot, with 
any more justice, be regarded as an act of hostility 
to them. 

The hoarding of specie has been alleged to be 
the tendency of this measure, and on that account 
objectionable. I have listened to the course of re- 
mark in relation to this particular objection, and I 
really should suppose, from the character of the 
debate, that were the public revenues now all re- 
quired to be collected in gold and silver, that the 
consequence would be the necessary abstraction of 
the whole amount of the revenues from actual 
circulation. That this Government collects to 
keep, not to disburse; and that every dollar which 
shall be paid into the National Treasury, is to be 
locked up in the ironchests and safesof the Depart- 
ment, and for allthe uses of an actual moneyed capi- 
tal, these collections might be as well sunk in the 
ocean. How is this, Mr. President? Is this Go- 
vernment thus to conduct its affairs? Is this Go- 
vernment thus to act the part of the sordid miser? 
Let us examine this subject, and we shall at once 
discover that nothing can be more unfounded than 
the. charge, that the tendency of this measure is a 
hoarding up of specie. Itcan be matter of very 
little importance to the people what shall be 
the character of the revenue receipts, if those 
receipts are to be withdrawn from the circulating 
medium. If the moment they are deposited in the 
vaults of the Treasury, they are no longer to per- 
form the offices of money; no longer to makea 
part of the general currency. ‘The revenues 
might as weil be collected in iron as in gold. 
But nothing can be further from the truth. The 
practical operation of our revenne system is 
but an indirect tax upon the people, and it would be 
equally an act of palpable injustice to collect mo- 
ney from them, either for the purpose of loaning to 
the banks, or of locking up in the Treasury. 

I trust the time has at length arrived when, under 
the operation of our laws—with a well regulated 
commerce—a steady and natural course of trade 
and manufactures—when supply shall not exceed 
demand—that no more money wiil be drawn from 
the people than shall be necessary for the proper 
support of the Government. This is the grand de- 
sideratum in political economy—and to this point, 
not only the experience of the country, but the effect 
of the existing tariff system directly tends. Take, 
for example, the collections and disbursements for 
the last two years, and the result will show this fact 
most emphatically, that none of the people’s money 
has been hoarded up in the public Treasury. It 
willshow this additional fact, that the public receipts 
bear a most fortunate proportion to the public ex- 
penditures; that at the commencement of the year 
1838, there was but a little more than a million of 
dollars unexpended in the Treasury, and that not 
less than fourteen millions of dollars was then re- 
maining acharge upon the Treasury, as the balance 
of outstanding appropriations. 

The receipts into the Treasury, in 


1836,were == - - $48,873,964 36 
The balance in the Treasury, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1836 - - 26,749,863 96 





Making in the Treasury, January 
Ist, 1837 - - - 75,623,868 32 
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In the course of the year 1836 the 


actual expenditures amounted to 29,655,244 46 





Leaving an unexpended balance, 
January Ist, 1837 - - 
The receipts into the Treasury, re- 
ceived and estimated to January 
Ist, 1838, were - - 


45,968,523 86 


23,499,981 00 








Making the amount of receipts, 
January Ist, 1838 - - 
The expenditures, made and esti- 
mated in 1837 - - - 


69,468,504 86 


ur 
~) 


35,281,361 


Leaving in the Treasury, January 

Ist, 1838 - - - 
Of this balance, 

there has been 

deposited with 

the States ~ $28,101,644 97 
To this may be ad- 

ded the amount 

of funds not a- 

vailable, viz: - 5,000,000 00 


34,187,143 29 


Making the whole sum unavailable 33,101,644 97 
Which will leave unexpended in 

the Treasury, Jan. Ist, 1838 - $1,085,498 32 

It will also appear, from the estimates of receipts 
and expenditures for the current year, as presented 
by the head of the Treasury Department, that th: re 
will be, on the first of January, 1839, less than a 
million and a half of dollars remaining in the prb- 
lic 'Treasury; and at the saine time there will be a 
balance ot old appropriations, chargeable upon the 
Treasury, of eleven millions of dollars. The idea, 
then, is preposterous, of hoarding up large amounts 
of the public money, of withdrawing from circula- 
tion, of abstracting‘from actual use, any alarming 
portions of the public funds. 

The tariff of 1841 will bring down the revenues 
of the country to the wants of the Government; and 
there is every reasonable prebability that the time 
is far removed when the public receipts shall very 
much exceed the public expenditures. Nor will 
the tendency of this measure be an internal drain 
of the precious metals, even upon the supposi- 
tion that every dollar of the public revenues shall 
be collected in gold and silver; for this plain rea- 
son, that the amount collected from the people will 
be disbursed to the people; and that the kind of cur- 
rency drawn from the peopl: will return to them 
again. Norcan the tendency of this measure be 
to keep specie at a premium; or, in more appropri- 
ate language, to keep paper at a discount. 

It must be the purpose of the honorable Senator 
from Virginia to have the revenues collected either 
in specie, or in paper equivalent to specie. In either 
case, the revenues would be received, in every 
practical sense, in a currency not depreciated, but 
having a standard value; for it seems to me to be 
wholly immaterial to the public creditor whether 
he is paid in gold and silver, or in bank paper con- 
vertible on the spot into specie. The difference is 
more in sound than substance. The bill of the 
committee looks to the collection of the Govern- 
ment revenues in a perfectly sound currency; and 
this must be the wish of every Senator present. 
The bill goes farther: it looks to the keeping of this 
same revenue from every possible change, so that 
the same may be disbursed in a currency of an 
equal value; and this, too, must be the desire of 
every friend of the Constitution and of the country. 
The direct effect of this policy would be to raise 
the standard of local bank paper, and to sustain 
the credit of such State institutions whose credit 
merited support. 

The Senator from Virginia has alluded to the 
Conservative party, as he has been pleased to call 
it, and has given an interesting account of the 
origin and influence of this political association. 
I am, Mr. President, very certain that the distinc- 
tive name of this party was not conferred at any 
time by way of odium, either by any individual or 
by any other political sect. It was a name 
assumed by themselves; and I am equally certain 
that the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
in the courge of his very able speech, did not use 


the word Conservative, or speak of the party either 
as small in number or as powerless in influence, or 
in any offensive sense. I leave that matter, how- 
ever, with him to settle with the Senator himself. 

_The distinguished gentleman from Virginia has 
given to the Senate, in the course of this debate, 
many happy and appropriate quotations from 
ancient as well as from modern literature. He 
has made allusions, from his extensive reading, to 
a historical fact, as illustrative of the peculiar 
position and destined influence of the political 
party to which he professes to belong. He has 
told us that, after the battle of Salamis, those who 
had taken part in that memorable conflict, accord- 
ing to the custom, were required to place upon the 
altar of Neptune written billets, designating the 
person who had rendered most service in the battle 
and was entitled to the highest distinction. Each 
one wrote first his own name, and a great majority 
wrote the name of Themistocles as their second 
choice. That, although the friends of his policy 
were few in number, yet the friends of both the 
great systems, now put forth as antagonistical to 
each other, would prefer his plan to that of their 
opponents; and thus he expected, as a second choice, 
to draw to the support of his measure the unani- 
mous vote of the Senate. I pray that the Senator 
himself may not become, like Themistocles, dissa- 
tisfied with this second choice, and, like him, repair 
to Sparta, and there have awarded to him again 
the second honors, but that he will, unlike the 
Athenian general, love Themistocles less and 
Greece more. 

I would apply this historical fact to political 
lite. I would suppose that the much abused occu- 
pant of the White House was a candidate for the 
Presidency. With his known opinions upon the 
subject of revenue and of currency, he would com- 
mand the support of the friends of the measure 
emanating from the Committee on Finance, and 
now before the Senate. The National Bank party 
would put forth their favorite candidate, and these 
two parties combine the great portions of the peo- 
ple; that the advocates of the State Bank deposite 
system should rally and present their. candidate, 
and, holding in their hands the balance of power, 
should compel one or the other party to write The- 
muistocles as a second choice, and thus a candidate 
might be elevated to the Presidency against the 
known wishes of the American peuple; would 
the Senator lend his powerful influence in thus 
thwarting popular sentiment? [ trust not, sir, 

This historical allusion is not without instrue- 
tion, and I hope not without profit. Another bat- 
tle of Salamis isto be fought. The Persian mo- 


narch, in all the magnificence of wealth and of 
power, is in the field; the Jiberties of Athens and of 


all Greece are again assailed; the friends of equal 
rights, under their ‘‘Aristides the Just,” will come 
to the rescue, and deliver their country, and the in- 
stitutions of their country, from the assaults of this 
enemy to public and to private liberty. 

The great mass of the bank power of the conn- 
try is now arrayed against the Government, to af- 
fect arevolution in public opinion. True it is that 
the Senator from Massachusetts, on a former occa- 
sion, remarked: ‘‘That he considered the question 
of renewing the bank charter as entirely settled. 
It could not be renewed. Public opinion, he 
thought, very unfortunately for the country, had 
decided against it; and while there was a strong and 
prevailing sentiment in the minds of the commu- 
nity against a measure, it was quite useless to 
move such a measure. For himself, he shonld 
take no part in any attempt to renew the charter of 
the bank. The people had decided against its con- 
tinuance, and it must eypire. If, while he remain- 
ed here, there should be a general call of the coun- 
try for a new national institution, he should, of 
course, be ready to ail in its establishment. But, 
for himself, it was his stated purpose to do nothing 
more, in relation to a National Bank, till a deci- 
sive lead should be given in that direction by the 
public opinion.” But it requires no optics keen to 
see that, in his view, the fit time has come. 

I pray to Heaven that theremay be no Ameri- 
can Themistocles, who may have contributed to 
elevate the fame, and to establish the liberties of 
his beloved country, will, like him, desert that 
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country in the day of its danger, and seek protec- 
tion, like the Grecian Themistocles, vith the ene- 
my of his country, and throw himsei {into the arms 
of the Persian monarch, and exert the mighty ener- 
gies of his mind, in conjunction with that enemy, 
to supplant the institutions of his native land, even 
should that enemy give him “ta Magnesia for his 
bread, a Myus forhis meat, or a Lampsachus for 
his wine.” . 

I have, Mr. President, noted some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the bill reported 
from the committee, and I have endeavored to an- 
swer those objections. There are stil] other objec- 
tions which the Senator from Virginia has urged 
against this measure, which I may have occasion 
to consider after I shall bestow upon his substitute 
a passing notice; and in the outset I freely admit, 
that it must have required no inconsiderable degree 
of moral courage to bring forward, at this calami- 
tous period of our history, a measure intending 
practically to revive a system which has been the 
fruitful source of the calamities which, as a nation 
and as individuals, we are now suffering. I pur- 
pose to examine the details of the proposed amend- 
ment, in order to show that, so far from its being 
any improvement of the bill of 1836, it is more 
objectionable ; that it throws around the Siate depo- 
site banks (which, under this amendment, are to 
be selected) no sufficient guards for the safe-keep- 
ing of the public funds, but commits to their custo- 
dy the whole revenues of the Government, relying 
on the honor and integrity of these depositories for 
the forthcoming of the people’s money. 

Ihave, with as much time and attention as I 
could devote to the consideration of this substitute, 
examined itin its various details, and I must con- 
fess that I have not yet been able to understand 
some of its provisions, when comparing them with 
the existing provisions of the act of June 23, 1836. 
It is perfectly apparent, from the phraseology of 
the fourteenth section of this amendment, that the 
Senator from Virginia does not contemplate a total 
repeal of the act of 1836. ‘That section is in these 
words: “ That all acts and parts of acts coming 
within the purview of this act, are hereby re- 
pealed.” 

The first section of the amendmenc declares : 
** That the number of banks authorized by the act 
of June 23, 1836, to be enployed as depositories 
of the public money, shall not exceed twenty-five 
—to be selected with reference to the wants and 
convenience of the Treasury in conducting its fis» 
cal operations.” 

By the first section of the act of June, 1836, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is required to select for 
public depositories such of the banks, incorporated 
by the several States, and by Congress for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or by the Legislative Councils of 
the respective Territories for the said Territories, 
as may be located at, or convenient to, the places 
where the revenue may be collected and disbursed; 
and in the proviso to said section, it is expressly de- 
clared that at least one deposite bank shall be se- 
lected in each State and Territory, if one can be 
found in each State and Territory willing to be em- 
ployed as a deposite bank. I can hardly suppose 
that the Senator frem Virginia intended to prohibit 
the Secretary from making at leasta selection of 
one bank in each State and Territory; because, in 
the several States and in each of the Territories, 
portions of the public revenue are collected and dis- 
bursed. In the Territery of Wisconsin, Jarge sums 
are collected from the sales of the public lands; and 
in each of the States and Territories more or less 
of the public money is annnally disbursed for 
the necessary support of the Government, in the 
payment of its officers, and in the discharge of its 
liabilities to the public creditors. If, then, sir, the 
State bank deposite system is to be revived by the 
express legislation of Congress, I trust that the Se- 
nator, if he designs to repeal the act of 1836, will 
so modify his proposition as to give an undoubted 
power to select at least one deposite bank in each 
State and Territory; but if the last section of the 
amendment only repeals so much of other acts as 
conflicts with this, it will leave in force the provi- 
sion authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
select one bank in each State and Territory; and 
also, that where there are no banks in States within 
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which the public collections or disbursements re- 
quire a depository, to make arrangements witha bank 
or banks in some other State, Territory, or District, 
to establish an agency or agencies in the States, 
Territories, or Districts so destitute of banks. And 
the amendment also leaves in ful! force the provi- 
sion which prohibits the Secretary of the Treasury 
“from suffering to remain in any deposite bank an 
amount of the public moneys more than a sum 
equal to three-fourths of the amount of its capital 
actually paid in.” 

It certainly may be questioned if the Senator 
contemplated an entire and unqualified repeal 
of the deposite act of June, 1836, whether this 
important restriction of suffering to remain in de- 
posite any more of the public money than a sum 
equal to three-fourths of the capital stock of the 
ceposite banks, can even apply to the twenty-five 
banks to be selected. If the Senator designs his 
substitute as a mere addition to the deposite act of 
June, 1836, many of the difficulties which now oc- 
cur to my mind, regarding the amendment as a 
new and independent system, would be avoided. 

The second section of the honorable Senator’s 
amendment contains substantially the third and 
fifth sections of the act of June, 1836, with one 
essential addition, that the fifth section of the old 
law prohibited the Secretary of the Treasury from 
selecting or continuing any bank as a deposite 
bank, which shall not redeem its notes and bills on 
demand with specie. The second section of the 
substitute extends the prohibition to all banks 
which shall not pay all demands against it prompt- 
ly in specie, when required. The third section of 
this amendment is entirely new, so far as it goes 
to require the resolution of both Houses of Con- 
gress to give effect to any selection of a deposite 
bank, which the Secretary may think proper to 
make. ‘This prevision is intended by the honoro- 
ble Senator to check Executive usurpation, and to 
control Executive patronage. 

But this particular provision is not only most ex- 
traordinary in its character, but unprecedented in 
the history of our legislation. The Executive 
branch of the Government, in relation to all 
appointments of the highest responsibility, is re- 
quired to present them for the confirmation of the 
Senate. From the first judicial officer in our country, 
down to thatof adeputy-postmaster, whose annual 
receipt shall exceed a thousand dollars, the Senate of 
the United States, under the Constitution and the law, 
alone has power to control Executive nominations. 
The collectors of your revenue, the receivers at 
your land offices, the treasurers of your mints, can 
only be appointed with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States. But under this 
amendment, the places where these collectors and 
receivers shall make deposite of the public money, 
must be selected by the Executive, not only with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, but with 
that also of the House of Representatives. Here 
isa new ,addition to the appointing power. The 
popular branch of our Government is to be clothed 
with Executive authority. That branch nearest 
to the people, and which onght, according to the 
doctrine of the Senator from Kentucky, to origi- 
nate all important measures of a legislative cha- 
racter, is by this amendment to be clothed with 
power to execute the law. The Senate and House 
of Representatives is to become not only the law 
making power, but in conjunction with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the law executing power. 

I cannot, Mr. President, give to this proposition 
my support. ‘lo my mind it is extremely objec- 
tionable, and calculated to produce great embar- 
rassment and confusion. I would ask the Senator 
from Virginia, (in the event of his substitute be- 
coming the law of the lan.Jl,) that if the Secretary 
should select the Manhattan Bank, in the city of 
New York, as a deposite bank, and Congress 
should be in session, and the Senate, by its resolu- 
tion, approve, and the House should disapprove, 
of the selection—suppose that this selection should 
become matter of a protracted discussion, what is 
to be done with the public money collected in that 
city in the interim? Suppose that the .pulitics of 
New York should not happen at the time to pass 
current in the popular branch of the Government, 
and that no selection could be made in that city of 
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a deposite bank, which would receive the apprcba- 
tion of the House of Representatives, what would 
be done with the public money under such circum. 
stances? Suppose that precisely the same thing 
should happen to any selection of a deposite bank 
in the gity of Baltimore, what would the honorable 
Senator have done with the public money collected 
and disbursed at those places where “ the wants 
and convenience of the Treasury in conducting jts 
fiscal operations” would seem to demand the de- 
posite of a portion of the public money ? I can tel! 
the Senator what might happen; for it will be 
observed that he has not located his twenty-five 
deposite banks. They are to be located, in effect, 
wherever the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives conjointly shall determine. The action of 
the two Efouses might compel the Secretary of the 
Treasury to select deposite banks in the city of 
Philadelphia, to the exclusion of the banks of the 
cities of New York and Baltimore. Let there be 
a majority of the House of Representatives or 
of the Senate opposed to the Executive; let 
there be a Senate and a House of the same 
political character as distinguished those bodies 
in the session of Congress in 1833 and 1834, 
and what could prevent the selection of the 
Bank of the United States chartered by the State 
of Pennsylvania, with its branches established, and 
to be established, as the exclusive depositories of 
the public money. Iknow that the Senator frem 
Virginia could not have had that purpose in 
his mind at the time he prepared the amend- 
ment which he has presented. But it has 
occurred to my mind that the adoption of this third 
section of the Senator’s amendment may lead, for 
all practical purposes, to the recharter of the Bank 
of the United States. That it may lead, and in all 
probability will lead, to give full employment to 
that institution, its branches, and to those agencies 
which shall be established in the several States and 
Territories under its authority, and by its sanction. 
The moment, sir, that I heard the Senator from 
Massachusetts say that he should prefer the State 
bank deposite system—that he should prefer any 
thing, or even nothing, to the bill reported by 
the Committee on Finance—sentiments directly 
conflicting with opinions expressed by him at the 
extra session of Congress, when nothing was so ob- 
jectionable to his mind as this State bank deposite 
system; and the moment I read this third section 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia, I could not but imagine that, when the 
Senator from Massachusetts gave utterance to his 
opinion, that he must have been perfectly aware of 
the true import and tendency of this third section. 
Sir, would not the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the great champions for the establishment of a 
Bank of the United States, be perfectly satisfied 
with the adoption of this entire amendment, if they 
could believe that its adoption would lead to the 
selection of the present Bank of the United States 
and its branches as the depositories of the public 
money? Certainly they would. 

It is of no use to talk about renewing the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, by a di- 
rect act of Congress, if, by indirection, the same 
thing can be obtained. That bank, under its char- 
ter from the State of Pennsylvania, has authority 
to establish branches in other States with their ap- 
probation. Establish this State bank deposite sys- 
tem, and no difficulty would be experienced by the 
bank in multiplying its branches, with the under- 
standing that such branches would control the pub- 
lic deposites which it might be necessary to make 
in the States where such branches would be esta- 
blished. 

Notwithstanding the Senator from Massachusetts 
said, in this hall, in February, 1635: ‘That he 
considered the question of renewing the bank char- 
ter as entirely settled; that the people had decided 
against its continuance, and it must expire.” Not- 
withstanding this frank and full declaration, the 
Senator will now come to the support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia; which, if I can 
comprehend the signs of the times, may lead, for 
all practical purposes, if the proposed amendment 
should be adopted, to a renewal of the Bank of the 
United States. The capital of that bank will give 
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to it a perfect control over State institutions, will 
enable it to resume specie payments at its pleasure, 
and to keep down other local banks. _ ; 

I am, sir, utterly opposed to this third section of 
the amendment; its adoption will, in practice, lead 
to great embarrassment in the safe-keeping of the 
public funds, and stands opposed to that policy 
which seeks the re-establishment of the currency 
sanctioned by the Constitution and the early en- 
actments of Congress. 

Mr. President, when the Senate adjoarned, 1 
was considering the details of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Virginia, to the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance. I had 
stated my objections to the provisions of the first 
and third sections. I will now proceed to state 
other objections to this substitute. 

The sixth section of the amendment is obnoxious 
to this objection. It is not imperative. It 
says it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to enter into contracts inthe name, and forand 
on behalf of the United States, with the said 
banks so selected and employed, whereby the said 
banks shall stipulate to do and perform the se- 
veral duties and services prescribed by this act.” 
Iris a little remarkable, that in no part of the 
amendment is it made imperative upon the Secre- 
tary, either to deposite the money, orto make con- 
tracts with the deposite banks to be selected. 

It is a matter left after all to the discretion of that 
officer. I am opposed to it on that ground, after 
what has taken place—after the entire failure of the 
deposite banks to perform the offices and duties 
which they stipulated to perform; I am unwilling 
to leave this matter of deposites, and of making 
contracts, to the discretion of any officer. I would 
plainly and explicitly point out his duty. I would 
make every part of the law imperative upon those 
charged with its execution. 

The eighth section contains an entirely new pro- 
vision, and its execution would be allogether im- 
practicable, if l rightly understand its requirements. 
‘The object of the Senator from Virginia is, undoubt- 
edly, to check over-issues, and thereby to preserve 
in better security the public funds. But does not 
the Senator know that it is the policy of banks, when- 
ever they make an issue of their paper, to ascertain 
where this emission is to be paid out? and how re- 
mote from the bank it is to be put into circulation? 
A bank in the city of Boston is applied to for a dis- 
count of fifty thousand dollars. Suppose it to be one 
of the favored twenty-five: it makes the discount 
upon the agreement that the bills shall be put in cir- 
culation in the county of Hancock, in Maine, or in 
the county of Franklin, in Vermont, orin the county 
of Coos, in New Hampshire, what banks in the 
vicinity, by reason of this discount, would necessa- 
rily have transactions with the deposite banks, re- 
quiring a settlement as often as once a week? It is 
not the good and convertible paper of other banks, 
(that any deposite bank may have on hand,) which 
puts itin jeopardy. Such a description of means 
adds to its strength. The hazard, the exposure, and 
the whole danger, consists in the amount of its own 
paper circulation, and this section will prove alto- 
gether inefficient in restraining that circulation, or 
confining the receipt of its paper to banks in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘There is no occasion to require 
a deposite or any other bank to exchange the paper 
of other institutions for specie. Every well con- 
ducted bank will always be prompt to get rid of the 
paper of other banks, in order to be prepared to meet 
its own liabilities. 

The ninth section of the substitute I do not con- 
sider objectionable, if this State deposite system is 
again to receive the legal sanction of Congress. 

I would ask the honorable Senator from Virgi- 
nia to inform me, under his tenth section, what is 
there to prevent the President of the United States 
from issuing another Specie circular, requiring that 
all the revenues shall be thereafter collected in 
gold and silver? There has been, sir, so much cla- 
mor, so much complaint for that act of the late 
Executive, which, at the time and under the cir- 
cumstances, Was most patriotic and praiseworthy 
in its conception, and most salutary and useful in 
its operation, that I could not have supposed that 
the Senator from Virginia would have again left 
this matter to Executive discretion. 
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Let us, for a moment, examine the tenth section 
of the Senator’s amendment. It provides: that the 
revenues of the United States shall be collected and 
received in gold and silver, or in ‘Treasury notes, 
or in the notes of banks which are payable and 
paid on demand in the legal coins of the United 
States; similar in its provisions, in this particular, 
to the joint resolution of April, 1816; and as that 
resolution has already received a construction—as 
Srom that period to the present it has not been con- 
sidered as absolutely imperative upon the Govern- 
ment to take the notes of specie-paying banks in 
payment of its revenue—what is there, under this 
section, to prevent the President of the United 
States issuing acircular, direeted to all collectors 
and receivers, to collect and receive the revenues 
exclusively in coin? There is nothing. The elec- 
tion, as to the kind of money to be required, is con- 
filed to the officers ef the Government. If the Se- 
nator intends, by the terms of this section, to make 
it the bounden duty of receivers to take paper 
mon: y, why not say so, instead of using the precise 
phraseology of the resolution of April, 1816? 

The remaining sections, in the substitute pro- 
posed, do not materially change the existing provi- 
sions of the act of June, 1836, and the existing pro- 
visions of other acts, in relation to the denomina- 
tion of paper money in which any d2bt due to the 
United States shall be received. 

This, Mr. President, is the substitute which the 
honorable Senator from Virginia proposes to the 
bill reported from the Committee on Finance; and 
I would ask whether this substitute ought to find 
favor in this body? Is it justly entitled to favora- 
ble consideration in any quarter? At a time like 
this, when, by one fell swoop, the local banks 
of ‘our country are involved in an universal bank- 
ruptcy—when, with but few honorable exceptions, 
these State institutions, selected as the depositories 
of the public money, have either refused to fulfil 
their engagements to the Government, or have 
wholly disregarded those engagements for the last 
nine months—when not only the Government, but 
every class of our community, is suffering great 
embarrassment, and is subject to severe pecuniary 
loss, by the failure of these local banks to redeem 
their pledges—I say, at a time like this, to bring 
forward such a proposition, is, to my mind, matter 
of astonishment. ‘The events which have recently 
transpired in one of the cities of this Union, should 
induce the honorable gentleman to pause before he 
urges his amendment, and should induce every 
member of this Senate to pause long before he 
adopts this amendment. Every bank, with the 
exception of one in the city of Boston, selected as a 
depository of the public money, has failed, ac- 
knowledging itself unable to redeem its paper and 
to fulfil its obligations to the people. That one, 
which has breasted the storm unmoved, has long 
since paid to your order every dollar of your mo- 
ney it had in charge. That one never could have 
wanted the aid of the public deposites; and, when 
it received the public funds, was not thereby com- 
pelled to depart, in the management of its con- 
cerns, from its high and responsible duty to the 
Government. 

But the recent failures of State institutions has 
not been confined to the deposite banks in the city 
of Boston. I might name others in that city which 
had never been selected as the fiscal agents of the 
Government, that have entirely failed to fulfil their 
promises, Banks not only having no connection 
with the Government, but under the direction of 
men in no respect friendly to the Administration, 
are no longer classed and numbered with the con- 
gregation of living, solvent, and responsible State 
institutions. And, sir, can it be that the Senator 
from Virginia is prepared to revive that union be- 
tween the State banks and the Government of his 
country which has proved so disastrous in its con- 
sequences? It may be well, sir, to trace the history 
of that connectien between the Government and 
the banks. The public money was withdrawn 
from the Bank of the United States in 1833, and 
since that period, and up to January 1, 1837, the 
Government funds were kept in deposite in certain 
local banks, selected by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for that purpose. On the first day of January, 
1837, but a little more than three years after State 
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banks had been selected as public depositories, 
more than forty millions of dollars were then held 
in deposite by the selected State institutions. On 
that day, after a deduction of five millions, one- 
fourth part of the remainder, under the act of 
June, 1836, was required to be deposited with the 
States ; another fourth was required to be trans- 
ferred on the first day of April following; and 
another fourth on the first of July then next; and 
yet, sir, such was the severe operation of this pro- 
cess of transfer, as required by the act of June, 
1836, added to the other existing liabilities of the 
banks, that an universal suspension of specie pay- 
ment was resorted to as indispensably necessary 
to prevent their utter prostration. This catastro- 
phe, like a raging tempest, involved in one general 
bankruptcy not only the pet banks of the Govern- 
ment, but every other bank of the country, with 
here and there an exception. 

The effects upon the community of that exple- 
sion are too fresh in our minds to require recapitu- 
lation. Every section of our country, and every 
class of our citizens, are now suffering under the 
effects of that event. And shall we not profit from 
this lesson of experience? Is the Senator prepared, 
in the midst of all this ruin and devastation, to re- 
commend again this State bank deposite system? asa 
system convenient for the Government in the ma- 
nagement of its fiscal operations, or indispensably 
necessary for the general prosperity and success of 
the people? This suspension of specie payment 
happened on the first of May last, a little more 
than ten months after the passage of the deposite 
act of 1836; and at thattime the depesite banks 
held of the public money more than thirty-seven 
millions of dollars. It is true that nine millions of 
this sum was transferred to the States on the first 
of July thereafter. The Senator from Virginia 
need not be informed of the constant embarrass- 
ment and difficulty which the Administration has 
since experienced in collecting and controlling this 
portion of the public money. He need not be in- 
formed of the odium which has attaehed to the Go- 
vernment, by the delays to which it has been eom- 
pelled to resort for want of these very means. The 
Senator need not be informed that more than four 
millions of this amount, under the indulgent provi- 
vision of the act of the last session, has been put 
beyond the control of the Executive for many 
months yet tocome. And I would ask if these 
are considerations which should induce the Senate, 
atthis time, to regard with favor the proposition of 
the Senator from Virginia? The amendment pro- 
posed contemplates an union with a moneyed 
power independent of, ang irresponsible to, the Go- 
vernment and the people; an wnion which puts the 
whole funds of the country at the mercy of these 
soulless corporations. 

This, sir, is but an imperfect sketch of the cha- 
racter and tendency of the substitute proposed by 
the Senator from Virginia te the bill reported 
from the Committee on Finance. I cannot, for 
one, agree to the revival of a system which sad ex- 
perience teaches has brought upon the Govern- 
ment nothing but pecuniary embarrassment; upgn 
the banks, suspension and failure; upon the people, 
disaster and distress. 

Such, Mr. President, is the character, the ob- 
ject, and the details of the measure proposed by the 
honorable Senator from Virginia; a measure which 
would make it obligatory upon the Government to 
deposite its funds with State institutions over 
which the Government has no control, with the 
creation of which the Government had no eoncern; 
a measure which would compel the Government to 
yield up the public funds—the money of the Ame- 
rican people—to the exclusive management of local 
banks; to mingle the revenues of the country with 
the revenues of State corporations, whose whole 
business and object is advancement and profil; to 
subject the capital of the Government to all the 
hazards of banking operations. 

The late colleague of the honorable Senator, 
while the bill to continue the charter of the United 
States Bank was under consideration, remarked 
that “the recent disclosures have convinced me that 
a broader metallic basis than now exists, ts absolute- 
ly necessary to sustain our extended system of 
bank credit and bank paper currency; and I can 
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readily see that this may be partially effected by 
State or Federal legislation.” This important ob- 
ject the proposed amendment is calculated to de- 
feat. This important object the bill is intended to 
accomplish. 

The Senator from Virginia has intended so to 
draw his amendment, as to exempt it from the 
odious objection “that it tends to increase Exe- 
cutive patronage."’ Take the deposite act of 1836, 
and can any one say that the power therein conferred 
upon the Executive, does not necessarily secure 
ten times the influence and the patronage which 
the bill reported from the Committee on Finance 
secures? The whole power of selecting the banks 
of deposite in every State and Territory of this 
Union for the safe-keeping of the public money,isex- 
pressly vested inthe Executive. That act gave 
to him the disposition and control of all the public 
money, which shall come into the hands of col- 
jectors and receivers. The whole amount of the 
revenues of the Goyernment may be used by the 
Executive to build up and sustain State institu- 
tions favorable to Executive policy 

Whatis Executive patronage, which has been 
the subject of so much remark? Is it any thing more 
or less than the power which the Executive pos- 
sesses by virtue of law, and which power he may 
exercise ‘0 advance his own purposes—to accom- 
plish his own ends? 

The Executive has the power to fill the million 
of offices under this Government by appointment, 
some with, and some without, the approbation of 
the Senate. This isan influence which he may 
exert to carry out his policy. This is Executive 
patronage. Under the act of 1836, exclusive con- 
trol is given to him over the funds of the country, 
so far as to select the places for their deposite, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement. This is a power 
which may be exercised to secure a political ad- 
vantage, orto eflect some particular policy; and 
this is Executive patronage. And what power has 
the Executive in relation to this matter, secured to 
him by the amendment proposed to the bill now 
before the Senate, by the Senator from Virginia? 
He has, as he had under the act of 1836, the power 
of selecting each bank of deposite; but it is true 
that such a selection is to have no effect until it 
shall be approved by the resolution of both Houses 
of Congress. The great source of political power 
rests in the people; and the exercise of that power, 
which shall elevate to the Presidency any individa- 
al, will ordinarily secure a Senate and a House of 
Representatives in perfect accordance with the 
Executive. If such should be the fact, the Admi- 
nistration power and influence, under the proposed 
amendment, would be fully equal to the Executive 
power under the act of 1836, and this same power 
might be exercised by the Executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government in furtherance of 
great political objects—to accomplish important 
political purposes; and this is what I suppose 
would be called Administration patronage. But 
should it so happen that there should, for the time, 
exist no unison of political feeling between the 
Executive and either branch of Congress, as I have 
before observed, the selection of the deposite banks 
would lead to great embarrassment and confusion 
in the fiscal operations of the Government. How 
stands this matter under the bill emanating from 
the Committee on Finance? It seems to me, Mr. 
President, to be free from the charge ‘‘ef adding to 
Executive patronage’ —of increasing Executive influ- 
ence. It is true that some half dozen officers are 
to be appointed by the Executive, with the appro- 
bation of the Senate, to perform duties enjoined by 
the bill itself; and this is all. The Executive has 
no power to select a single place for the deposite of 
the public money. Hehas no authority, in any 
way, or in any manner, to control a single dollar 
of the Government funds under this bill. He is 
entirely bereft of all the power, the patronage, the 
influence, secured to him by the act of 1836, and 
again proposed to be conferred by the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia. What power has 
the Executive over the public money more than 
he enjeyed during the existence of the Bank of 
the United States? Not any. 

Not adollar then could be, nor can a dollar un- 
der this bill be, drawn from the Treasury but in 
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consequence of appropriations made by law 
Here,then, is the beginning and the end of the Execu- 
live patronage, as secured by this bill. In the ne- 
cessary execution of the measure, there is no power 
in the Executive to select places for the deposite of 
the public money—there is no power in the Execu- 
tive to control the public funds—they are put be- 
yond the reach of any officer of the Government; 
the bill itself makes it a high misdemeanor for any 
officer to make use of the public money for any 
purpose whatever, and subjects offenders to the 
severe but just punishment of fine and imprison- 
ment. Taik not, then, of the increased patronage 
of the Executive, by way of objection to this bill; 
there is nota pubhe act upon your statute-book 
which is not as obnoxious to the charge “of in- 
creasing Executive patronage” as the bill before us. 
If the proposed measure should become a law, it 
must be executed; but how or where the Executive 
can possibly derive any political advantage by its 
execution, I have not been able to discover. The 
bill authorizes the Executive not only to appoint 
Receivers General, but it also gives authority for 
the appointment of commissioners, to make exami- 
nations periodically, as the Secretary shall direct; 
and italso provides for the employment of clerks, 
not exceeding the number of ten, and at a salary 
not exceeding for each eight hundred dollars. How, 
then, is the appointment of four Receivers General, 
the occasional employment of a few commissioners 
to examine into the doings of these public officers, 
and the permanent employment, also, of ten clerks, 
requiring in the whole the probable annual expen- 
diture of twenty-five thousand dollars, giving to 
the Executive of this Government such an increase 
of patronage and ofhcial influence as even to put 
in jeopardy the continuance of our free institutions? 

If, sir, the bill now before the Senate is not ob- 
noxious to any stronger and more substantial ob- 
jections, then indeed may the committee consider 
themselves peculiarly fortunate in presenting for 
consideration so perfect and so faultless a measure. 

The Senator from Virginia, in presenting his 
amendment, has looked to the benefit it would con- 
fer upon the local banks. I will not say that he had 
a single] eye to the interest of those institutions— 
that, in submitting his proposition, relief to them 
from existing embarrassment was his exclusive purpose. 
But those of us who were favored with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing his able argument, cannot doubt 
that this was an important item in the account. It 
may be well to examine this matter. Will the 
adoption of the proposed amendment afford to the 
local banks any substantial relief, or give to them 
any permanent protection? Willit yield to the 
sound and responsible moneyed institutions of the 
States any essential, any desirable benefit? No, sir— 
no. Ihave satisfied my own mind, from the best 
reflection which I could give to this measure, that 
the contemplated re-union between the Government 
and the banks, as proposed, is an event not to be 
wished for by those banks who would consult their 
own trne interest, and the true interests of their 
customers. That this cennection is opposed to that 
steady and regular course of operation, which dis- 
tinguishes the business transactious of every solvent 
and well regulated banking institution in eur 
country. 

I will present to the Senate my own views, my 
own reflections, with reference to this particular 
matter. My proposition is, that the sound banks 
of the States will derive no advantage from the con- 
nection—by mingling their funds with the funds of 
the Government, by an unrestrained use of those 
joint funds in their banking operations. 

The first idea which must occur to every mind 
is, that the great uncertainty as to the amount of 
the public funds which may remain in deposite, 
and the great uncertainty as to the duration of the 
public deposites, renders all appropriation of the 
Government funds to the use of the deposite banks, 
a most hazardeus and dangerous operation to the 
banks themselves. 

If, Mr. President, a selected bank should receive, 
in general deposite of the public funds, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars at a given day—no intima- 
tion, no suggestion, when the deposite would be 
withdrawn—the fact must be wholly unknown to 
the department charged with the custody and dis- 
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bursement of the public funds. No man can fore. 


see what sums may be required, and when they 
may be wanted, to carry on the operations of the 
Government in pursuance of the general appropria- 
tions made by Congress—no public officer can 
judge at what particular period a portion of the 
public funds may be required even to meet a 
special appropriation. The time of making these 
general and special expenditures depends upon a 
thousand contingencies, wholly without the contro} 
of the Treasury Department. 

This sum, then, thus deposited, may remain 
months uncalled for; it may be demanded within 
a single week. The bank, however, tempted by 
the love of gain, will proceed at once to discount 
upon the strength of this deposite. Any man con- 
versant with banking operations, must admit that 
such would be the practice. It is one of the 
sources of profit which invariably enters into the 
calculation of those charged with the direction of 
these institutions. What are the amount of depo- 
sites on hand? to what extent can these deposites 
be,safely used? are questions which are submitied 
to and determined by every board of bank direc- 
tors; and the uncertainty as to the continuance of 
Government deposites, to which I have referred, 
would not deter the managers of these banks to ex- 
tend their line of discounts to the full amount of 
the deposite. This has been the lesson of expe- 
rience taught us from recent connection with these 
institutions. ‘These are facts confirmed by the ob- 
servation of men conversant with the suet. 
What, then, would be the effect of such a proceed- 
ing upon the banks, if the Government shuld call 
for the sam in deposite within a single week after 
the deposite shall have been made? The bank has 
loaned to its customers the one hundred thousand 
dollars, upon its usual terms, and upon the strength 
of this very deposite. The bank must, however, 
meet the draft; it has the money of the Govern- 
ment; it cannot, without dishonor, shift its respon- 
sibility. Its course is plain ; payment is demanded, 
and payment must be made. 

Will any one say to me, that the case I have 
stated, would tend to advance the interests of the 
bank? Would it not necessarily bring upon the in- 
stitution certain embarrassment—would it not so 
increase its ordinary liabilities, as to expose its own 
credit tohazard? Banks must depend on public 
confidence for their support. Their credit rests on 
popular opinion, and a single failure to meet with 
the utmost promptness and punctuality a liability, 
would awaken suspicion—excite doubts and 
fears—produce a panic, and prostrate the institu- 
tion. In the case I have supposed, the means of 
the bank may be undoubted; its perfect ability to 
meet ultimately every engagement may be unques- 
tioned; but the sudden and extraordinary contraction 
of its circulation to the amount of a hundred thousand 
dollars, is of itself a circumstance well calculated 
to create distrust. The bank must incur an aciua 
loss in the case I havestated. And so great is the 
uncertainty in amount and in time which must in- 
evitably attend all Government deposites, that no 
well conducted bank, regarding its own interests 
and the interest of its friends, would desire a revi- 
val of that policy. 

I cannot, sir, more perfectly illustrate my -own 
views upon this subject, than by referring to the 
course and conduct of the banks selected, under the 
act of 1836, in the city of Boston, as the safe depo- 
sitories of the public money; and it seems to me that 
the effects of this system, as manifested by the 
transactions of those institutions, should deter the 
Senate at once from giving new life to this policy. 
I have said, sir, that the State bank deposite sys- 
tem is of no practical advantage to sound and 
responsible institutions. Take the Merchants 
Bank. Its character, being one of the selected in- 
stitutions in the city of Boston as a public deposi- 
tory, has been such as to command the public con- 
fidence, and to maintain a high credit in the com- 
mercial community, That bank received, safely 
kept, and faithfully disbursed, the public money 
committed to its charge. It possessed a substantia! 
capital of a million and a half of dollars; not a 
bloated, unreal and fictitious capital. Its directors 
were men of character and of business. Feeling 
the deep responsibilities of the trust committed to 
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them, and with a steady regard to the safety of the 
community, the Government, and the bank itself, 
they faithfully discharged that trust. In the course 
ofthe few months during which the deposite act of 
June, 1836, was in practical operation, this bank 
might have received from $100,000 to $300,000 
of the public money in deposite. It undoubtedly 
intended to use those funds to their advantage, 
and it undoubtedly did put every dollar out on 
joan. But, sir, it did all this with the full know- 
ledge that this amount of the public money stood 
charged for the payment of the public dues; and 
that the resources of the bank were not only suffi- 
cient, but would be required to meet the drafis of 
the Government, should those who had been ac- 
commodated with the loan of this public money 
fail to refund in season. The fact was so—the 
sum in deposite was loaned—the loans remained - 

but the drafts of the department have been paid 
with the utmost punctuality, and the last return 
from the Secretary of the Treasury shows that not 
a single dollar of the public money now iemains in 
that bank in deposite. And, Mr. President, if you 
will put the question to the board of directors, they 
will tell you that the deposites which have been 
made of the public money with the Merchants 
Bank has been a curse rather than a blessing to 
the institution—a detriment rather than a benefit; 
that oar have given embarrassment rather than 
relief. 

And if there could be here exhibited an exact 
balance sheet, it would be found that the pecuniary 
interests of that bank had not been subserved by 
this deposite system. That institution, and no other 
institution equally well conducted, can want the 
aid of the Government funds. If there is not a 
sufiiciency of bank capital for the commerce, the 
trade, and the business of Boston, there has been 
heretofore no want of a disposition to create bank 
capital. But, even if the fact were sv, that it 
would be a matter of convenience to the business 
of Boston to control the use of the public funds, 
is there any man here so regardless of his public 
duty, who would make a disposition of the public 
funds to promote such an object? Is there any 
member of this Senate, under such circumstances, 
would feel himself ready and willing to transfer 
any portion of the people’s money, against their 
will, for the convenience or interest of any parti- 
cular classof the community? I trust not sir. 

. It is well known that there were three other 
banks selected in the city of Boston as depositories. 
Iailude to the Franklin, the Hancock, and the 
Commonwealth Banks. And where are these in- 
stitutions now? The late public journals have told 
their fate. 

It is perfectly true that irresponsible institutions, 
trembling and failing banks, may be for a time 
sustained by foreign aid. An individual who, by 
over-trading and extravagance, sensibly feels the 
heavy hand of embarrassment, may for atime be 
relieved by the interposition of a friend; and I am 
free to admit that these three selected banks might, 
and probably did, receive temporary relief from the 
public deposites. They are the very class of banks 
that would receive aid and support through the 
agency of the Government funds. But that sup- 
port would be only foratime. It would only put 
off the evil day. That day of reckoning must 
come. It has already come; and their story is mat- 
ter of history. I would ask the honorable Senator 
from Virginia whether these are the kind of State 
institutions which he would wish to favor? whether 
these are the banks he would wish to benefit by his 
amendment? 

I must, Mr. President, pursue this subject 
further. This shows the fatal result of our own 
experience under the act of 1836, and which the 
amendment is intended to revive. It is these 
practical results, these lessons of experience, which 
cannot fail to enlighten the public mind as to the 
true character and effect of this State deposite 
system, and to show the inevitable necessity of 
some such measure as has been proposed by the 
committee. 

The Franklin Bank, as I have stated, was one 
of the selected banks, and did receive a purtion of 
the public money in deposite; but I am happy to 
inform the Senate that, through the vigilance of the 





head of the Treasury Department, not a dollar 
will eventually be lost. My present object is to 
how that it is not always safe to rely upon the 
Official returns of these institutions. This bank 
was selected by the Secretary from its presumed 
condition, as exhibited by its official returns, as 
well as by the force of public sentiment. 

The committee appointed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to examine into the doings of the 
Franklin Bank, have given to the public their 
report; and, if that committee have correctly re- 
ported the facts, they ought to induce every honest 
man in the community, and every true friend of his 
country, to use his influence in effecting, without 
delay, an entire separation between the Govern- 
ment and the State banks. 

“The cashier, B. F. Hathorne, declared before the committee, 
that the books of the bank did not show its actual condition— 
that they WERE FALSE IN ALL IMPORTANT PARTI- 
CULARS, and that the return of 1886 WAS FALSE—that, 
while by the return it appeared that the amount of loan was 
$299,254, the actual loan was nearly 8370,000—that while the 
return showed $134,207 as the amount of bills in circulation, 
the actual amount was near $234,000—and that while by the 
return, as well as the books of the bank, the amount of post 
notes out was given at $37,500, the actual amount was $42,000. 
Hathorne further testitied, that this return was designedly 
false, that it might show a better condition of the bank than was 
actually true—that he swore to the truth of the return, knowing 
it to be false, and tnat THE DIRECTORS WHO SIGNED IT 
AND SWORE TO ITS CORRECTNESS MUST HAVE 
KNOWN IT TO BE FALSE.” 

{Mr. Cray here inquired what connection there 
was between the Secretary of the Treasury and 
this officer of the bank.] Iwill, Mr. President, 
with great pleasure, answer the inquiry made by 
the Senator from Kentucky, as I have no doubt 
that the answer will give him great personal satis- 
faction, ‘The Cashier of the Franklin Bank, at the 
time these monstrous frauds were committed, and 
these gross impositions were practiced, was’no more 
related to or connected with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, than he was with the Senator himself. 
It is perfectly true, that a brother-in-law of the Se- 
cretary had been since appointed to the office of 
cashier of that institution; but he continued in that 
office for only a period of two months, when he 
probably determined that a regard to his own re- 
putation, should induce a dissolution of all his con- 
nection with that bank. 

Entirely different is the return from the Mer- 
chants Bank, made I presume by gentlemen well 
known to the Senator from Massachusetts, with 
one of whom I have been long acquainted, and 
who sustains a high character for moral worth, 
and for business habits. 

The report says ‘that they find the bank to be 
in a very safe and good condition,” and it shows a 
surplus beyond its liabilities of more than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is only from such sifting 
and thorough examinations, that the truth can be 
elicited. And it therefore follows, that for the Go- 
vernment to create State banks as its fiscal agents, 
and to make deposite with them of its public funds, 
relying for its security on their official returns, 
made from time to time, is hazardous to the in- 
terests, as well of the Government as of the people. 

The fact that the General Government has no 
power over these State institutions; that, by its own 
authority, it could never bring to light the fraudu- 
lent disclosures which have recently met the pub- 
lic eye, shouldprevent the connection between them 
and the Government, which the amendment 
proposes. 

The Senatcr from Virginia has made an appeal 
to the Senate to guard with vigilance the public funds. 
He would alarm our fears, by comparing the effect of 
this bill with that of his substitute in relation to the 
security and safe-keeping of the revenues of the 
country. I will, sir, enter most freely and fully 
into the comparison. And if the public documents 
contain the truth, the result will show, that not 
only the Government has experienced much more 
embarrassment, but has sustained a much greater 
loss, through the delinquency of State deposite 
banks, than through the default of public efficers. 
The Senator has stated that within the last two 
years the Government had lost more than six hun- 
dred thousand dollars by the failure of collectors 
and receivers, and has referred us to House docu- 
ment, No. 111, giving an account of “ public de- 
faulters,” as containing the most alarming facts and 
damning proofs of the hazard of this measure. I 



















have with great carefulness examined that docu- 
ment, and as it has been referred to by the Senator 
from Virginia as the ground work of his particu- 
lar attack upon the Independent Treasury bill, [ 
must ask the indalgence of the Senate in giving to 
them the results of that examination. In the first 
place, I will undertake to show how the Senator 
must have proceeded in his estimate of the loss 
which has been sustained within the last two years, 
through the defaultof public officers. The whole 
amount of the reported defaults of the collectors 
of the revenue, district attorneys, and of all that 
class of officers immediately connected with the 
collection of the customs, for the last two years 
is - - - - $126,822 65 
The amount of the reported defaults of 
the receivers of sales of the public 
lands within the same period is 
The reported amount due from officers 
of the customs, on account of official 
emoluments, is - - 


476,478 26 


11,786 68 
Making an aggregate of - $615,087 59 

The same document contains explanatory notes, 
and in almost every instance exhibits the exact 
state of the accounts between the Government and 
the reported delinquents. And although the print- 
ed tables of the document show this amount of de- 
faults, yet the subsequent pages of the same docu- 
ment most fully and satisfactorily explains this 
whole matter. My attention had been previously 
drawn to this subject from having seen in one of the 
Eastern journals substantially the same statement 
which is now brought forward by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

“From this list we take the sums which are reported as 
owing by those officers, which fe!l due in the years 1836 and 
1837 only. / 

“In the same report we find as debtor or defaulter, ‘C. J. IN 
GersoLt District Attorney, Philadelphia, due \2th January, 
1837, $76,491.’ We quote the words of the report. If our 
memory serves us, Mr. Ingersoll! has been one of the most vehe 
ment deelaimers against al! banks, and a most thorough going 
advocate of the Sul-Treasury scheme; for which the Globe 
has lavishly praised him. 

“From a list of Receivers contained in the report, who were 
out of office on the 12th of October last, whose names and aure- 
ties, and the balances standing against them, arising from sales 
of public lands paid over tothem, are given, we take the follow- 
ing amounts, which fell due, by such officers, in the years 1836 
and 1837. 

“The aggregate sums given in the report, under the two 
heads of Collectors and Receivers, stated as due from them, 
amountto some millions. The items we have given abeve, 
amount to more than six HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS IN THE 
SPACE OF TWO YEARS ONLY!” 





It must be familiar to every member of the Se- 
nate how these balances occur against collectors, 
and those officers charged with the collection of the 
revenue arising from customs. When they retire 
from office, they are charged not only with the 
moneys they may have received, but also with all 
revenue bonds remaining in their hands. This last 
item would be discharged at once, by handing over 
the same bonds to the district attorneys. 

Among the items in the first table, and which 
must go to make up this startling sam of $600,000, 
is a balance of $76,491, stated to exist against C. J. 
Ingersoll, the late District Attorney in the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania; and yet the very docu- 
ment shows that in asserting its claim against Mr. 
Ingersoll, the Government was only able to sub- 
stantiate a balance of $3,985 78 against this 
officer. This course Mr. Ingersoll felt bound to 
take, ,to wipe away the odium which had been at- 
tached to his official character, by having been 
charged as a public defaulter. This is not ail, sir. 
It is well known that this same individual is prose- 
enting his further claim against the Government; 
which, if allowed, will not only wipe away every 
dollar of the judgment against him, but leave a 
balance of thousands in favor of Mr. Ingersoll. So 
much for this case; and, upon a careful examina- 
tion of the explanations given in this same docu- 
ment, it will be found that of the $126,822 65, 
stated to be the sums due from collectors, etc. the 
Government will not, in any probability, lose a 
sum equal to ten thousand dollars. ‘The only item 
which, I think, can be set down as an absolute loss, 
is the sum of $8,777 25, due from H. Peake, late 
collector at Alexandria. 

And with reference to the recorded defaults of 
receivers at the various land offices, the balances 
standing against them, in three-fourths of the cases, 
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will be at once cancelled when their accounts shal 
be finally settled. In some cases suits have been 
ordered, and the sums justly due have been se- 
cure’. And from the information which I have 
been able to collect, of this sum of $476,533 80, 
not more than twenty thousand dollars will eventu- 
ally be lost to the Government. 

Among the defaulters, the name of Wiley P. 
Harris, a late receiver at Columbus, Mississippi, 
is entered at the sum of $109,178 O08; and this 
item makes up a partof the six hundred thousand 
dollars which the Government has lost within the 
last two years through the default of public offi- 
cers, according to the statement of the Senator 
from Virginia; and yet the explanatory note shows 
that this particular demand has, in part, been 
paid, and the balance perfectly wel! secured. 

In the case of James W. Stephenson, a late re- 
ceiver at Galena, who is recorded as a defaulter to 
the amount of $74,859 70, the wholesum is secured 
to the Government 

In the case of Governor Call, of Florida, who is 
recorded asa defaulter to the amount of $43,498 54, 
he is prevented by his public duties froin setiling 
this account at the Department, and in cancelling 
every item of claim. 

1 would allude to other cases, showing that this 
document is but a transcript from the books the of 
‘Treasury, and that the tables do not exhibit the true 
state of the accounts between the public officers and 
the Government. In the case of John Taylor, a 
receiver at Cahawba, and for the faithful perform- 
ance of whose duty, my friend from Alabama (Mr. 
King) was responsible—he stands recorded as a de- 
faulter to the amount of $11,115 20. And yet, in 
a suit against the administrator te recover this 
balance, judgment was rendered in favor of the de- 
fendant. 

Benjamin J. Chambers, late receiver at Little 
Rock, stands recorded as a defaulter, and vet the 
money has actually been paid over to the District 
Attorney; but then these accounts have not actually 
been settled upon the books of the Treasury, and 
nothing could be more uncertain and deceptive than 
to take these tables unexplained as evidence of the 
state of the accounts between the receivers and the 
Goverument. Yet, by a reference to the notes of 
explanation contained in the same document, and, 
also, by a reference to the Department itself, in- 
formation, certaim and satisfactory, could be obtain- 
ed with reference to the reeorded list of public de- 
faulters. 

{Here Mr. Kina gave a history of the case of 

Col. John Taylo., and Mr. Linn gave a statement 
of cases within his knowledge, going to confirm the 
siatements made. } 
- Mr. President, I thank the honorab'e Senators 
for the information they have imparted; it shows 
that the view [had taken was correct. We have 
no land offices in New England. But it occurred 
to me that these receivers, holding portions of the 
public money, must be drawn upon from time to 
time by the ‘Treasury Department; and that the re- 
turn of the sales of the public lands would give no 
certain information as to the true state of the pub- 
lic accounts With those land officers, notwithstand- 
ing the accounts are made up at the Department 
from these very returns. It must, sir, 
a tax upon the patience of the Senate to pursue 
this investigation further. I feel myself warranted 
in saying, that te whole amount of loss which this 
Government will sustain since the commencement 
of General Jackson’s administration, through the 
default of officers charged with the collection of the 
various descriptions of revenue, will not exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars. And I mustalso state, asa 
fact in favor of the bill, thatthe disbursements of the 
War Office, in war and in peace, including the dis- 
bursements of the Ordnance Departinent, have all! 
been made for the last twenty years without any 
loss; and I might add, that from the foundation of 
the Mint, there has not been a loss of a single 
dollar. 

And how stands the account on the other side? 
On the first of May last, after anticipating the third 
instalment to be transferred to the States, there 
were in the deposite banks over twenty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars. This sum was charged with the 
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ditures were to be made; contracts had been éntered 
mto; the appropriations for speeific objects were ne- 
cessarily applied to those objects; the Government 
went forward; and notwithstanding the failure of 
the public depositories, and the control fof the 
public funds was thereby placed beyond the power 
of the Government, yet the embarrassment, the in- 
convenience, and the actual loss resulting from 
such a state of things, must be visited upon the Go- 
vernment; and that loss may be fairly estimated by 
ascertaining the actual difference between specie 
and the kind of currency in which the Government 
was compelled to make its disbursements. That 
difference has been, on an average, at least five}Jper 
cent.; and the Government, in making its disburse- 
ments, although the public funds were neminally 
passed at their par value, yet contractors must have 
calculated for the depreciation in the currency. 

In all the supplies made, in all the materials 
found, and in ali the services performed, the dif- 
ference between a currency equivalent to specie, 
and a depreciated paper currency, entered into the 
calculation in determining the value of such sup- 
plies, and in fixing the worth of such labor. This 
difference was indeed a loss then to the Govern- 
ment; and upon the actual sum then in deposite in 
the selected banks, that loss could not have been 
less than one and a half millions of dollars. Add 
to this the vexation and embarrassment which the 
Government must have suffered by reason of the 
failare of these public depositories—and, as a 
further consequential loss, the whole expeuses of 
the late extra session of Congress. 

The Senator also has very correctly informed 
the Senate, that eleven of the selected banks had 
availed themselves of the indulgences extended to 
them by the act of the last session. These institu- 
tions had in deposite over four millions of the 
public money. The suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and the embarrassments of the local banks 
prevented the importing merchants from meeting 
their liabilities with promptness and punctuality. 
The ultimate loss which the Government may 
sustain by reason of these transactions I will not 
undertake to estimate. But certain the fact is, that 
if the balance due from the banks and from the 
merchants had been promptly paid into the Trea- 
sury, the issue of Treasury notes, as provided for 
at the last session, would have been unnecessary. 

The Senator from Virginia will, I think, find 
that there is much error in the statement that, on 
a comparison of the losses sustained by the Go- 
vernment through the agency of public officers, 
with the losses through the agency of banks, that 
the result would be in favor of the State institu- 
tions. Wholly different in my own judgment 
would be the result of any such comparative view, 
even during the period of the late and present Ad- 
ministrations of the General Government, when 
every favor and accommodation was extended to 
these banks, when they held in deposite all the pub- 
lic funds of the country. But trace the history of 
our Government from its foundation to the present 
time, and it will be found that the actual .loss sus- 
tained by the failure of local banks, and by the de- 
preciation and loss of bank paper, will greatly ex- 
ceed the amount of loss sustained by the defaults 
of public officers. ‘The whole loss actually ex- 
perienced by the Government, including interest, 
on account of deposites having been made in local 
banks prior to the commencement of the late State 
deposite system, exceeds a million and a half of 
dollars; and the loss sustained through the depre- 
ciation of local bank paper in the possession of the 
Government previous to 1834, could not be less 
than five millions of dollars. These items form an 
aggregate of loss quadrupling any loss which the 
Government, from its commencement, could have 
suffered through the default of public officers. 

The Senator has suggested that the reason why 
banks afford a greater security, results from the 
number of their officers—their tellers, cashiers, etc. 
The Senator is aware, I presume, that the board 
of directors controls the discount sheet ; that they 
alone have to do with the granting of loans; and 
if there is a disposition to do what ought not to be 
done by the acting directors of a bank, the other 
officers would be unable either to counteract or to 
expose such transaction. It was the act of the di- 
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rectors of the Commonwealth Bank which gave to 
their favored associations the use of the whole capi- 
tal. Nor does the capital of these local institutions 
furnish any ground of security or of confidence. 

The known vigilance, fidelity, and uprightness 
of the managers of these State institutions, can 
only inspire confidence and give security. The 
character and acknowledged responsibility of the 
customers of a bank, adds much to iis credit with 
the community. 

The Senator from Virginia has remarked that 
by his substitute, every inducement is taken away 
from the local banks to make use of the public mo- 
ney. If then these institutions are not to derive any 
advantage by the use of the public funds, for what 
purpose make the deposite with them? The accom- 
modation the measure will afford to these institu- 
tions, has induced the Senator to offer his amend- 
ment. And in no way can the interest of the banks 
be directly promoted, except by appropriating, for 
a time, to their use and for their benefit, the funds 
of the Government. 

The Senator has remarked that the limitation 
of local bank capital will check these institutions 
from imprudently extending their discounts. I can 
assure the Senator that this fact will afford no suffi- 
cient guard. ‘All banks trade on the average 
amount of the deposites confided to them, which is 
ascertained by experience,” and as it respects the 
banks, this very trade upon deposites, whether pub- 
lic or private, has been the source of great embar- 
rassment. Jt is a most dangerous experiment, and 
yet it has been done, and will again be done, if op- 
portunity occurs. This trade upon public and pri- 
vate deposites by the banks—this mixing the reve- 
nues of the Government with the moneyed means 
of these corporations—has been the immediate 
cause of the catastrophe which has befel these in- 
stitutions, and of the consequent distress which now 
pervades the country. 

The Senator was understood to say that the pub- 
lic money might properly and safely be put out on 
loan by these deposite banks; that if banks are em- 
ployed as the fiscal agents of the Government, it 
would be no more than reasonable to allow them 
the privilege of using the public money; that sucha 
practice would promote the coxvenience of the 
various classes of the community. 

In this way, Mr. President, the Senator would 
most effectually (through the agency of his bill) 
give directions to the public funds for banking pur- 
poses. Although his bill would not, in terms, 
establish a Government bank, yet the whole pecu- 
niary means of the Government would constitute a 
‘‘ capital” for banks to work upon. This is one of 
the very evils which the Senator discovered in the 
bill of the committee—that it went to create a Go- 
vernment bank, and to place the public revenues 
under the control of the Executive for banking 
operations; and yet he would deposite those reve- 
nues with local banks, with an avowed assent to 
them to carry on their banking operations by the 
aid of these public funds. I enter my protest agains 
the whole policy. 

The Senator from Virgina urges the adoption of 
his amendment as a relief measure, and objects to 
the bill reported by the Committee on Finance, 
because itis not calculated to afford any relief to 
the country. That the Government, as calm as a 
summer’s morning, looks out upon the raging storm. 

I would desire, Mr. President, to learn from the 
Senator what relief measure within the competency 
of Congress, which has not been proposed, can be 
presented. 

The Senator from Massachusets has very dis- 
tinctly given to the Senate his opinion, that the re- 
charter of a National Bank can alone regulate the 
general currency of the country; and that the ex- 
isting derangement of the currency is the source of 
the whole evil. 

But the Senator from Virginia would not agree 
to that proposition. Whatthen? A recurrence to 
the State deposite system for a remedy; the very 
system which has produced the evil. To go back 
to the law of 1836, against all the lights of expe- 
rience which has been cast upon the country. 

The Senator says that these State banks have 
not had a fair trial; that they have been crippled 
by the acts of the Government; that the distress 
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which now, like a dense cloud, hangs over the 
jand, has been the work of our hands. I have, 
Mr. President, on a former occasion, answered this 
statement. It has been said that the Specie Circu- 
lar was the cause of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments; and that it was the hostile action of the 
Government which has produced the pressure 
which now prevails. 

This deposite system had its origin in 1833, and 
from that time to June, 1836, a few selected banks 
had the control of all the public deposites. That 
jaw was passed, and did it findthose deposite banks 
which had received the public money, prepared to 
pay over that money agreeable to the provisions of 
the act of June, 1836? No, sir: no. Every dollar 
had been loaned; and before the Manhattan Bank, 
in the city ef New York, could comply with the 
terms of that act; before it could make the transfer 
of the public money to the new depositories, so as 
to reduce the sum it held to a sum equal only to 
three-fourths of its capital stock, it was compelled 
to make collections of its customers; and the histo- 
ry of the times will show that, with the passage of 
that act commenced the pressure of the deposite 
banks. 


This was the case with all the banks which had been selected 
as public depositories previous to 1836. The amount of the 
Government funds consisted exclusively in the credits of the 
banks. This act of 1836 was, then, the very first measure 
which went to impose acheck upon the operations of the de- 
posite banks in their extraordinary career. The public money 
was collected by one set of banks from their customers, and 
transferred to another set of banks. This operation was, of ne- 
cessity, mere embarrassing to the old deposite banks; but 
the language of the act was perfectly explicit. It declared to 
every new, as well as old deposite bank, that quarter yearly, 
commencing the first day ef January, 1837, the public money 
then in the Treasury, with the exception of five millions of dol- 
lars, was to be transferred to the States. What was their duty? 
Clearly to be prepared forthe crisis; and yet, before the arr- 
val of the panes for transferring the third instalment, the banks 
suspended specie payments. 

I can assure the honorable Senator from Virginia that it was 
not theact of 1836, nor was it the Specie Circular which pro- 
duced the pecuniary pressure which existed in the autumn of 
1836 and the commencement of 1837. There was a pre-existing 
eause. The evil was beyond the origin of that measure. It 
was the great extension of individual credit; the most unexam- 
pled expansion ofa paper circulation, which existed anterior to 
June, 1836, which furnished an adequate cause for all the pecu- 
niary evils which subsequently occurred. The Specie Circu- 
Jar, then, so far from having an injurious operation, must have 
tended to check the madness and extravagance of the bank- 
ing institutions ef the country, as well those which held in 
deposite the Government money as others. It was issued soon 
after the adjournment of Congress, and before any of the requi- 
sitions of the act of 1836 could have been complied with. ‘The 
uperation, then, ef this measure was upon those banks which 
had traded for the two preceding years upon the moneyed capi- 
tal ofthe country. The Executive clearly had the right to issue 
this circular, and to require all payments for the public lands to 
ve made in specie. It wasa measure of prudence end discre- 
tion, and in its effects beneficial to all well regulated banking in- 
stitutions. 

The Government must have foreseen that a paper currency 
was literally flosding the country, and as the best evidence of 
the sagacity of the Executive, this very flood has in less than 
ten months devastated the whole country. The Executive re- 
quired for the Government no more of its debtors than an indi- 
vidual hada right torequire in his own case—to make pay- 
mentiof the debt in a currency of a standard value, and not in 
paper subject to depreciation. The Executive, saw with just 
alarm, that the public lands, one great source of revenue, were 
rapidly exchanging for bank credits This measure, therefore, 
seemed to him te he dictated by a high regard to the public in- 
terest, "and not with aview to harass or oppress the banking 
institutions of the country. 

Ihave said, sir, the extraordinary expansion of individual 
credit led to the embarrassment and pressure of the commer- 
cial and other classes of thecommunity. There has been ex- 
hibited inthe business of commerce an extravagant spirit of 
ever-trading. 

Take the importations between October 1, 1535, and October 
1, 1836, they amount, including those free from duty, and those 
paying ad valorem and specific duties,to the sum of $189,980,035 
Goods, etc. the growth of foreign countries, ex- 

ported within same period, amount to $21,746,360 
The produce of the United States ex- 

ported in same time, amounted to 106,914,680 








Making an aggregate of : : : - 128,663,040 
Which leaves a balance against us of : > $61,316,995 





The value of the exports ascertained and estimated for the 
year ending 30th September, 1837, amounted to $116,906,060, 
less by nearly twelve millions than was made the previous year. 
The value of the imports for the same year was $140,852,950, 
nearly fifty millions less than was imported the preceding year; 
a fact wort most conclusively the extravagant over-trading 
in 1836, which governed the commercial portions of the com. 
munity. The supply was made greatly to exceed the demand. 

_ But this over-trading extended to every class of the commu- 
nity, and to every section of the country. A perfect mania had 
seized the public mind; and we are now reaping the bitter fruits 
ofthat madness. Let us not, then, Mr. President, charge the 
fruits of our own folly and indiscretion to any act of the Govern- 
ment. 

During this debate, we have been repeatedly reminded of the 
unexampled distress which pervades our common country. We 
have been most emphatically told that this distress is the werk 





of the Administration; that its measures have involved in ove 
general and sweeping bankruptcy the moneyed institutions of 
our ceuntry; have dried up all the fountains of individual and 
national wealth; crippled our commerce, trade, and manuiac- 
tures, and produced an universal prostiation of the business and 
thecurrency ofthe Republic. These “ ill-boding words” have 
not for the first time been sounded in our ears. They made up 
the burden of the Opposition song at the extra session. The 
press, with its miglity power, has reiterated over and over again 
these charges against the late and present Administration of our 
National Government. The public mind has been agitated 
upon this subject from) Maine to Florida. Every argument 
which the ingenuity ofman could devise, has been put forth 
to produce conviction that the evils which afflict otr land are 
the fruits of the weak and wicked measures of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Ata late political meeting in Rhode Island, it was 

“ Resolved, That this most deplorable condition of the coun- 
try is matnly attributable to the ignorance, the felly, er the wick- 
edness of our rulers.”’ 

These charges have been promptly met—boidly and directly 
controverted—and the issue has been made before the Ame- 
rican people. With them I am willing to leave this whole 
matter. Their deliberate and unprejudiced judgment must be 
formed, and will be promulgated in a manner not to be mis- 
understood by their public servants; and, for one, I entertain 
no doubt what will be that judgment. That there does exist 
great derangement in the currency—that there does exist a 
most extraordinary pressure among the various business 
classes of our community—TI shall not deny; the fact is ad 
mitted; but I differ—radically and essentially differ—with the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, that these disasters to 
business and to currency have proceeded from the acts of the 
Government. 

Ifthe fault lies at the door of the Administration—if this 
universal distress has been produced by those in power—why 
has not the particular measure of the Administration, charge- 
able with all these evils, been designated?) Why do the hono- 
rable gentlemen in the Opposition deal in such general denun- 
ciations? Why is not the charge more specific? If the exist- 
ing pecuniary embarrassment of the country proceeds from the 
removal of the deposites from the late Bank of the United 
States, why is it not so alleged? If it results from the refusal 
of the Government to recharter another national bank, why is 
not that stated? If the existing pressure and distress, embar 
rassment and bankruptcy, have been produced by transferring 
from the local banks the public funds te other places of depo- 
site, why is not the allegation made thus specific? It would be 
by no means difficult to effectually answer and refute each and 
all of these allegations; and if, sir, the Administration are, in 
the opinion of the Senator, chargeable with the existing evils 
which now pervade our country, why has not a remedy been 
proposed?) Why have not relief measures been presented by 
those who make these charges? Ifthey believe in the truth of 
their allegati»ns, it is their bounden duty to offer to the conside- 
ration ef Congress and of the American people, their plan of 
relief. They owe this to themselves and to the country. It 
will not satisfy the intelligence and integrity of the public 
mind for them to say we prefer the charges, and leave it to the 
Administration to clear themselves from the imputation. It is 
well known to the honorable gentleman that these charges 
have been met, and I trust successfully answered. Gentlemen 
then are without excuse in remaining passive upon this sub- 
ject. It isasubjectof vital importance to the people; it is a 
subject aflecting every class of our community, and every sec- 
tion ofour country. 

Task them, then, to bring forward their plans—their mea- 
sures for relief. But has such been the disposition of the 
other side? Has such been heretofore the course of action pur 
sued by those arrayed tn this body against the Administration? 
Far otherwise. Has the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who has said much of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over thissubject of the currency, and of its imperious du- 
ty to exercise that power, recommended any specific and inde- 
pendent measure? Tadmit, sir, that he has very clearly insi- 
nuated what ought now to be done; but this, sir. falls far short 
of his public duty, entertaining, as he does, and avowing, as he 
does, opinionsas to the cause of the general! distress and dismay 
which overspread the land. 

Every measure of reliefrecommended by the Executive, at 
the last session, in view of the surrounding difficulties, and 
every measure reported at that session, by the Committee on 


Finance, was resolutely opposed as insufficient to meet the cri- 


sis and the occasion. This was the course of proceeding then; 
and what is the indication now? One of a more conciliatory 
character?) One in any way calcuia‘ed to allay party animo- 
sity, or to restore general confidence? No, sir. Opposition was 
then the order of the day; and the most determined opposition 
to this bill has already been proclaimed. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has declared that he would 
prefer any thing, he would prefer even nothing,to this measure. 
And the Senator from Kentucky says “the calamity of a war 
with the most potent power on earth, would be a blessing to 
the country compared with it; and while those gentlemen thus 
denounce this bill, we have not as yet been favored from them 
with any proposition, which, if adopted,}would in their own 
opinion, afford relief to the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts has, with great 
justice, compared the present condition of the currency of the 
country to its condition and state immediately subsequent to the 
close of the last war. And what, sir, I ask was its true condi- 
tion at that eventful period of our history? It must be fresh in 
the recollection of every Senator now present, that out of New 
England a depreciated local bank paper constituted the circu- 
lating medium of the country. In the language of the Senator 
himself, “the immense paper issues had banished specie from 
circulation.’? These moneyed institutions, extending from the 
Hudsen to the Mississippi, and from the lakes to the ocean, had 
literally flooded the country with their irredeemable paper. 
The system of credit had been carried to its greatest possible 
extent; an universal suspension of specie payments beyond the 
limits of New England prevailed. We were then cursed with 
every description and denomination of depreciated pape:. Such 
adebased medium naturally expelled from circulation every 
piece of hard money. The Government itself was inevitably 
involved in great embarrassment in i's financial operatiens. It 
had been compelled to receive its revenues in this depreciated 
currency, and was driven to the necessity of making its dis- 
bursements in the same currency. We then had a plentiful 
supply of promises unfulfilled—of corporation pledges unre- 
deemed—of broken banks—of trade embarrassed—and of com- 
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merce crippled. And all this evil was entailed upon the coun 
try, because,'as (he Senator from Massachusetts most appro- 
priately remarked: 

“There had grown up a currency of paper issued by banks, 
setting out with the promise to pay geld and silver, which they 
had been wholly unable to redeem ; the consequence was, that 
there was a mass of paper afloat, which sustamed no imme- 
diate relation to the legal currency of the country.’ 

This was the state of the currency andof credit—the condi- 
tion of trade and of commerce then ; and is not this a most per- 
fect, exact, and faithful representation of the present state of 
the currency and of credit—of wade and of commerce? The 
factis undeniable. The Senator himseli admits it. He made 
the comparison, and Lam free to acknowledge its justice and its 
accuracy. What, then, was the cause of the calamities—the 
pecuniary distress--the commercial embarrassments — the bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, which pervaded the country in L816? 

It proceeded from an extraordinary and unwarrantable ex- 
pansion of credit; an over-issue of bank paper, and its conse- 
quent depreciation and debasement. These were the causes, 
and these were adequate causes, for the bankruptcies, both 
to individuals and corporations, which fellowed. Like causes 
will produce likeeflects. There is no occasion to indulge in 
speculation on this subject. The man who will look abroad, 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the evila which now exist in 
the laed are the certain eflects ofan unwarrantable exparuon of 
the credit system. To this source may be ascribed all the dis- 
tress and embarrassment which now exist in the commercial, 
as well as in the other, classes of the community. 

It is an undoubted fact, that for a few years anterior to 1816 
an immense amount of bank paper had been put in circulauon 
to carry on the war, and to sustain the creditot the Government; 
and it 1s equally true that this same amount of paper had been 
disbursed to the creditors of the Government; and it was the de- 
preciated value of this paper, its irredeemable character, which 
debased the currency of the country. It was the total inability 
of the banks to take up this paper which destroyed public con- 
fidence, and produced the bankruptcy of the insutulions. 

These were the true causes which produced the universal 
distrust and distress which prevaded the country in 1816, and 
precisely the same causes have operated to produce the same 
effects in 1837 ‘The great extension of individual credit, a con- 
sequent expansion of the paper circulation, has brought upon 
the country now, the same pecuniary embarrassments which 
existed then. And what, Mr. President, was the remedy pro 
posed at that time? a National Bank and the joint resolution of 

I8l6. There was then at that me no proposition to make 
the local banks the depositories of the public money. The 
great object was to improve the general currency, to resusci 
tate the State banks, and to secure the public funds, which at 
that time consisted exclusively of State bank paper, from tur- 
ther depreciauon. A National Bank was sustained with great 
zeal and with great ability, on the goound that, in practice, it 
would produce a most beneficial influence upon the currency 
ef thecountry. That it would afford immediate aid to the Go- 
vernmentand to the people, and bring into active and useful 
operation the banking institutions of the respective States 
The Senator from Massachusetts then expressed his convic- 
tions that a National Bank would not improve the State of 
the currency 

“Tt was a mistaken idea, he said, which he had heard uttered 
on this subject, that we were about to reform the national cur 
rency. No nation had a better currency, he said, than the 
United States—there was no vation which guarded its currency 
with more care, for the framers of the Constitution, and those 
who enacted the early statutes on this subject, were Aard- 
money men. They felt, and therefore duly appreciated, the 
evils of a paper medium; they, therefore, sedulously guarded 
the currency of the United States from debasement. The legal 
eurrency of the United States was gold and ailver coin; this 
was a subject to which Congress had run inte no folly. *  * 
The evil was not to be remedied by introducing a new paper 
circulation; there could be no such things as two media in 
@rculation—the one credited, the other discredited.” 

(Mr. Wessrer here expressed his dissent to the construction 
which had been given to the speech he delivered in 1816 ] 

I have, Mr. President, with perfect accuracy, quoted the 
language which the Senator then uaed; and I would ask him 
if he did not then vote against the bill establishing a National 
Bank? Having spoken against it, and having voted against it, [ 
could not but suppese that his speech and his action was a just 
expression of his opinion of that measure. But, sir, T will offer 
another extract from the same speech, as giving a very decided 
indication of the convictions of his own mind: 

“The whole strength of the Government, he was of opinion, 
ought tobe put forth to compel the payment of duties and 
taxes to the Government in the legal currency of the country.’”’ 

“Inthe end the taxes must be paid in the legal money of the 
country, and the sooner that was brought about the better.” 

I think the Senator was clearly right. I fully concur with 
him in the opinions he then expressed, relative to the power 
of a National Bank over the currrency. 

It will be recollected, Mr. President, that both of the pro- 
posed measures of relief were adopted—a Nationa! Bank 
was chartered. and the joint resolutions of 1516 were passed, 

Early in 1817, both of these measures went into practical 
operation. The effects produced were most disastrous to the 
State institutions. A resumption of specie payment tested the 
strength and soundness of every local bank; and it willlong be 
remembered that the uncontrelled and uncontrollabie paper 
issues of these State banks led to their entire prostrauion. 

And the same fate, resulting from the same cause, must 
have inevitably attended the Bank of the United States in 1819, 
had it not have been that the moneyed power of this Govern- 
ment was brought to the support of that failing and dangerous 
institution. And well did the Senator from Massachusetts say 
that this National Bank was, of itself, unable to rectify the siate 
of the general currency. Admitted, as it is, that the state ef 
the moneyed affairs of the country in 1816 was esimiiar to 
their condition in 1837, and that the same causes had operated 
at the different periods to produce the same effects, I would 
ask, Mr. President, what is now proposed as a remedy for 
existing evils? First. a United States bank ; second, a State 
deposite system ; and thirdly, the bill reported by the com- 

mittee, providing for the collection, safe-keeping, and disburse- 
ment of the public funds. It seems to be very generally con- 
ceded that the country is not prepared to receive another na- 
tional bank ; the people have decided againat it—eo the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said—and yet the Senator, in his 
speech recently delivered, has given it as his deliberate opin- 
ion, that it is within the constitutional power of Congress to 
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regulate the general currency—to maintain a s yund moneyed 
circulation—and that thie great object can be ace omplished in 
no way 60 satisfactorily, as to est sblish another National Bank. 
He differs from the Senator from Virginia, whose strong pre 

dilections ace in favor of the State deposite system 


If the two Houees of Congress can be said to reflect the 
opinion of the American peo ple, the fate ofa National Bank is 


hermetically sealed. The Senator from 1 achusetts says 


he does not consider the resolution of the last sH10n as ol the 
least importance, or as any Indication of the state of the pulls 
mind. On this point the Menator isinerror. Uf I can discern 


the signe of the times, t! ore is, with the people, a crowing and 
a determined hoatility to a National Bank. I then considertha 
buttwo alternatives are now presented as relief measures 
‘The one is the measure emanating from the Committee on Fi 
nance, the other is the eubstiiute for that measure, 7 roposed by 
the Senator from Virginia. The Senator from Masesachusetis 
says he is prepared to take any thing, and even nothing, rather 
than accept the bill proposed by the committee. And here 
again, Mr. President, the honorable Senators are not vielding to 


the force of public senument. Experience has decided agai 
a revival of the Siate bank deposite system A er 


iresepara- 
tion of the ee, in the 


management of its fiscal con 
cerns, from local banks cemanded by every consideration. 
The security and prox r management of the public funds de 
mand this measure at eur hands. <A regard to the beet interests 
of the peop le demandes it The state and condition of the nio- 
neyed institutions of the country demand it. A regard to the 
p rine iples of those “hard money men” who laid the foundation 
of this extenged and extending Rep ublic demands it 
The peace and prosperity which eo strikingly disti 
the operations of the people under the first « 
Goverament, requiring the public rever 
disbursed in gold or silver, speaks Joudly in favor of this mea- 
sure. LTwould, then, sir, adopt it; and adopt it without delay 
There is abroad in the land an extraordinary excitement upon 
these subjects. The public mind requires repos This agiia 
ting, this embarrassing question, which is now distracting the 
whole community, should be settled; and not tillthen will there 
be a resumption of epecie payments. If this bill should now 
be paased, the local banks, through the influence of the mercan- 


neuished 
nactments of the 
ves to be collected and 


tile community, will at once establish a eystem for the recula- 
tion of the internal exchanges of the country: aud then peace 
and tranquillity will again bless the land, an l success and pros- 
perity will again crown the efforts of the people 





MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Senate, Jan. 12, 1838. 

The Senate resumed the considerztion of the re- 
solution submitted by Mr. Catuoun on the 27th of 
December, in relation to Domestic Slavery, the fol- 
lowing (6th) resolution being under cons ee 


* Resolved, That the union of these States rests on an ¢ qua 
ity of rights and advantages among its member Ithat what 
ever destroys that equal ty, tends to deetroy the Union iivell; 
and that itis the solemn duty of all, and more especially of 
this body, which represe the States in their corporate cayra- 
city, to resist all atlernpts to discriminate between the Suse 
in extending the benefits of the Govergment to the several 
portions of the Union; and that to refuse to extend to the 
Southern and Western States any advantage which would tend 
to strengthen, or renderthem more secure. or inerease their 


limits or population nexalion of new territory or 
States, on the as or under the pretext that the institu 
tion of slavery, @s it exists among them, is immoral or sinful, or 
otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary to that equality of 
rights and advantages which the Constitution was intended to 
secure aliketo all the members of the Union, and would, in 
effect, disfranciise the slaveholding States, withholding from 
them the advantages, whilc it subjected them to the burdens, of 
the Government.’ 


Mr. CALHOUN said that frequent attacks had 
been made on the resolution under consideration, 
in advance, which he did not think were altogether 
fair. The Senate had determined to consider each 
resolution by itself, on its own merits, 
at the first. He felt sang f bound by 
mination, and, of course, did not feel at liberty to 
repel attacks made on resolutions in advance. 
We had now arrived at the sixth, and he would 
say one of the most important in the whole series. 
He had reviewed it with care, and believed it was 
critically true and correct in all its parts; and now 
stood prepared to meet and repel, he trusted suc- 
cessfully, all attacks that might be made on it, 
from whatever quarter they might come; and that 
he might present the points distinctly to those who 
might desire to attack, he would repeat separately 
the various positions assumed in this re solutio n. 

Its first and fundamental position is, that the 
Union rests on an equality among the several 
States that compose it. To support so obvious a 
truth, he did not deem it necessary to cite various 
parts of the Constitution, which expressly recog- 
nize it; nor to refer to the journals of the conven- 
tion that formed the Constitution, nor the debates 
of the conventions of the States by which it was 
adopted; all of which would prove that it was 
constantly acted on as the principle on which the 
Union rested, and that, as such, it was watched 


by the a 
um ption 


beginning 
the deter- 


throughout with the greatest care and jealousy. 
He would ask if there was any one at all conyer- 
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sant with the Constitution, or the history of its 
formation and adoption, prepared to attack this 
fundamental position? 

The next position assumed was, that whatever 
destroyed this equality, tended to destroy the 
Union itself. One so manifestly and irresisubly 
true, if the first be conceded, as not to admit of dis- 
pute. 

The next declares that it isthe solemn duty of 
all, but especially of this body, which represented 
the States in their corporate capacity, to resist all 
attempts to discriminate between the States, in the 
action of this Government, so as to give one an 
advantage over another, which is no less clear. 

The next asserts, that to refuse to extend to the 
Southern and Western States any advantage fairly 
due them, and which might tend to strengthen 
them, or render them more secure, by extending 
their limits and population by the annexation of 
additional territories or new States, on the ground 
that their domestic institutions were sinful, immoral, 
or otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary to that 
equality intended to be secured by the Constitution 
alike to all the members of the Union. It claims 
nothing for the Southern and Western States on ac- 
count of their domestic institutions. It simply as- 
serts, that to withhold advantages on their account, 
to which they would otherwise be fairly entitled, 
would be contrary to the equality to which, as mem- 
bers of the Union, they were entitled. It does not 
affirm that new territory or States (Texas in a word) 
should be annexed. That is left an open question, 
to be decided whenever it may be presented, on 
its general merits, in reference to the whole, as well 
as the adjacent section, and not on the ground of 
the —— character of the domestic institutions 
of the States of that section, on which the Vermont 
resolutions and the hundreds of petitions which 
have been presented, place it. If the resolution 
goes farther, or does not fully and unequivocally 
express what is intended, he stood prepared to 
modify itso as to place its intention beyond all 
doubt. All he regarded was the principle, which 
he deemed not only clear, but all important, to the 
holding States, and on that he trusted he 
would be permitted to have an expression of the 
opinion of the Senate. 

Thus regarded, he would ask if there was any 
one who would venture to controvert this position? 

It is next and finally asserted in the resolution, 
that to withhold from the Southern and Western 
States the equality of advantages to which they 
are entitled, would be, in effect, to disfranchise 
them, and to subject them to all the burdens of the 
Government, without its advantages—a _ proposi- 
tion too clear to admitof argument or illustration. 
He had now stated clearly ard distinctly every po- 
sition taken in the resolution, and he called on the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,) and others 
who had attacked it in advance, to bring forward 
their ebjections now, when the resolution is before 
us, and when their assaults can be fairly met. All 
he asked was, that their objections should be spe- 
cific-—no generalities; no abstractions. (They have 
too deep an abhorence of abstractions, he was sure, 
to rely on vague and general assertions.) State 
the particular position assailed, and make specific 
objections, and if he should not be able to repel 
them successfully, he would be more deceived than 
he ever was, as he felt the utmost confidence in the 
correctness and strength of all the positions. 

Mr. PRESTON then moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table, on the ground that this branch of 
the subject would be more appropriately discussed 
in connection with the resolutions introduced by 
him for the annexation of Texas to the Union, and 
also becanse it would be more advantageous to the 
interests of the South to take the question involved 
on the Texas resolutions. Mr. P. addressed the 
Senate in a speech of some length, and with much 
w —e in support of the motion. 

. CALHOUN said that he would assure his 
cae that he had not the slightest intention to 
interfere with his resolution in reference to Texas;* 
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* Mr. Catuovn’s resolutions were introduced on 
the 27th December, and Mr. Preston’s on the 4th 
January, on a previous notice, given early in the 
session. 
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nor did he think there could, By possibility, be any 
interference. They related to different objects. 
His was introduced, as he had frequently said, as 
antagonist to the Vermont resolutions, and the 
various petitions against the domestic institutions 
of the South. Among other objections, they took 
position against the annexation of Texas to the 
Union, on the ground that our peculiar institutions 
were sinful and immoral. In drawing up these re- 
solutions, he felt himself compelled to cover the 
whole ground assumed against us, and could not 
by possibility omit so prominent a one as the ob- 
jection to the annexation of Texas, without a 
manifest surrender of one of our most important 
points to the Abolitionists; but in covering it, he 
had drawn up his resolutions in general terms, and 
had omitted the name of Texas, so as to avoid, as 
far as possible, any question in relation to it. 

The resolution of his colleague was, on the con- 
trary, a direct question of annexation, which open- 
ed the whole ground, in the broadest view of policy 
and the Constitution. The only effect of the adop- 
tion of his resolution would be to raise one of 
these questions, and that not the least embarrass- 
ing, and as such could have no possible injurious 
effect on the resolution offered by his colleague. 
But he understood his colleague to say, that a de- 
cision on his (Mr. C’s) resolution could be had un- 
der his, which was broader, and that it would be 
more easy to get a favorable decision on the whole 
question than on the isolated point which his pre- 
sented. 

Mr. C. said he could not but believe that his col- 
league was mistaken. Even an affirmative deci- 
sion would not cover the broad and general 
principle of equality, and would discriminate be- 
tween the institutions of the States of the Union, 
which his resolution asserted, and which he believ- 
ed to be all-important to the slaveholding States to 
be recognised. Nothing more could be inferred 
from such a decision than that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was expedient to annex 
Texas, without a distinct recognition of any one 
Erinciple on which it might be admitted. But he 
could not think, with his colleague, that it would be 
more easy to annex Texas than to pass the resolu- 
tion under consideration. It presented but a single 
point, and that so unquestionable as to command the 
assent of all who did not deny so fundamental a 
principle of our Union as the political equality of 
the members who composed it; while his celleague’s 
presented, and would have to encounter, all the 
possible objections which could be urged against the 
annexation, constitutionally; and all objections as to 
time, as to mode, as to its effect on our relations 
with Mexico, as to its disturbing the equilibrium of 
the Union, as to the hazard of extending its present 
limits, as to its constitutionality, and many others 
besides the one presented in his resolution. So far 
from agreeing with his colleague as to the greater 
relative ease with which his (Mr. P’s) could be 
passed, that he anticipated that neither his or his 
colleague’s would be acted on, should the motion 
to lay on the table prevail. It was well known that 
his (Mr. C’s) mind had long since been made up 
in favor of the annexation. Under any view he 
could take of it, he believed the union of the two 
countries was desirable, but he had at all times an- 
ticipated much difficulty in the decision of the 
question, when and however presented. 

His colleague had objected to acting on this re- 
solution, on the ground that it would bring up the 
whole Texan qnestion. He mast think that he 
was mistaken in his supposition. The debate here- 
tofore has been strictly confined to the questions 
involved in the resolutions, and he saw no reason 
to believe that there would be a departure on the 
present occasion. In fact, he could not but think 
that such a supposition would be an impeachment 
of the fairness of Senators on the side of the cham- 
ber his colleague occupied. The resolution pre- 
sented but a single point, and that but incidentally 
connected with Texas. Its decision involved none 
of the regular and fair objections that might be 
urged against its admission. To involve them in 
the discussion, would be unfair, and would be a 
tacit confession, on the part of those who should 
force such topics into the discussion, that his reso- 
lution was true, and could not be fairly met. He 
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could not believe the able members, who he ex- 
pected would be opposed to the resolution, would 
take a course so unworthy of them. If they be- 
lieve the resolution to be true, he expected them to 
say so, and to vote for it; but, if not, to say so, 
and to assign their reasons boldly and directly, and 
not to kill it by arguments foreign to the question. 

In conclusion, he expressed his regret that his 
colleague should think proper to make the motion 
he did, and would assure him that, whatevermight 
be their difference of opinion on the great political 
questions of the day, he would, on all occasions, 
abstain from making any motion to embarrass any 
measure which he might think proper to introduce. 

After some further remarks from Mr. PRESTON, 
the question was taken on his motion to lay the re- 
solution on the table, and it was adopted—yeas 35, 
nays 9, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, 
Brown, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Knight, 
Lyon, McKean, Merrick, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Tip- 
ton, Webster, White, Williams, and Wright—35. 

NAYS—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Fulton, Lumpkin, Roane,Robinson, Sevier, Walker, 
and Young-—9. 

So the resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 





REMARKS OF MR. WRIGHT, 
Or New York, 

In Senate, January 18, 1838—Upen the final passage 
of the bill for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
W. Meade. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he felt, and felt most deep- 
ly, that in offering resistance to the passage of this 
bill, he must appear to be offering resistance to the 
well known and often expressed will and opinion 
of a large majority of the Senate; a position which 
he assumed, upon all occasions, with extreme re- 
luctance. He also felt that, in opposing the bill, 
he might seem to be insensible to, or regardless of, 
the condition of those immediately interested in its 
passage. He was not, however, unmindful that 
Mr. Meade himself had passed from the cares and 
troubles of this world; that he had left a widow, 
and a large family of children, he believed mostly 
females, and that all were said to be dependent for 
their worldly fortunes upon the success of this 
claim. He knew that the claimants had many 
and valuable and worthy friends in this body, and 
he was free to admit, that their condition justly 
drew towards them the sympathies of all. It 
should be his studied purpose, in the remarks he 
had to make, to say nothing which could wound 
the feelings of the most tender friendship, or be 
offensive to the liveliest sympathies. 

When he asked a short postponement of the 
final question upon the bill, several days since, he 
avowed his object to be to obtain time to re-ex- 
amine the claim, having, several years since, and 
when a member of the other House, made a partial 
examination of it, and formed conclusions strongly 
unfavorable to its validity. He had made the ex- 
amination again, and found his former impressions 
fully confirmed, and he now merely proposed to 
give to the Senate, as briefly as it could be done, a 
statement of the facts upon which his opinions 
rested, He regretted that he could not have found 
an opportunity to discharge this duty at an earlier 
hour of the day, and in a fuller Senate, as he felt 
conscious that many of the members were even 
less acquainted with the history of the claim than 
he was himself. Still he would not ask further de- 
lay. He had been prepared for the question upon 
the bill, on the day to which it was postponed upon 
his motion, and as none of the delay which had 
taken place since that time was chargeable to him, 
so he would not now incur such a charge, but 
would proceed directly to the task he had assumed. 

He found, from the papers in the case, that Mr. 
Meade, being a citizen of the Siate of Pennsylvania, 
left this country for Spain in the year 1803; that his 
business was exclusively of a private character, and 
was, as he States himself, to obtain the release of 
some property detained at Buenos Ayres; that he 


was unexpectedly delayed in the prosecution of this 
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attempt to release the property, and was finally un- | 
successful in the undertaking; that while absent, he | 
conceived the design of establishing a commercial | 
house at Cadiz, in Spain, and, as soon as his other 
enterprise was abandoned, carried that design into 
execution; that he opened an extensive American 
trade, principally in provisions, and sneceedced in 
obtaining various contracts for the supply of the 
Government and armies of Spain with provisions; 
that successive contracts were made, and large sup- 
plies furnished, through a series of years, during th: 
whole of which time Mr. Meade was a resident of 
Spain, was domiciliated there, and made commerce 
his business and pursuit. 

In 1806 he was appointed Navy Agent of the 

nited States for the port of Cadiz, which agency 
of this Government he continued to hold until some 
time in the year 1816 or 1817; but it does not ap- 
pear, nor is italleged, that any of his troubles with 
the Spanish Government, or any part of this claim, 
arose from any transaction connected with his 
agency for the United States. On the contrary, it 
is admitted on all hands, and so the facts prove, 
that his claims, whatever they were against Spain, 
and whatever they may now be against this Go- 
vernment, have grown solely out of his private 
transactions with the Spanish authorities; out of his 
contracts to furnish provisions, and the like, and 
out of litigations between him and the Spanish au- 


which the United States had no connection, directly 
or indirectly, and in all of which he was acting 
merely for himself, and in no sense, whatsoever, as 
the agent, or representative, in any character, or in 
any degree, of this Government. 
origin of Mr. Meade’s claims. 
He would now proceed to recount, very briefly, 
the commencement of the troubles between Mr. 
Meade and the SpanishGovernmentand authorities, 
so far as he had been able to gather the history from 
the papers. Inthe year 1812, Mr. Meade states that 
he found himself largely in advance to Spain, on | 
account of the supplies he had furnished under his | 
several contracts, to the amount of some eight hun- | 
dred or more thousand dollars; that he satisfied | 
himself, (upon what evidence he does not state) 
that the Treasurer General of Spain was using | 
funds which, in good faith, and according to his 
contracts with the Government, ought to have been | 
paid to him; that he wrote and published a pam- | 
phlet, setting forth the nature, character, and ex- 
tent of his contracts, the amount of debt 
against the Government, and complaining, in | 
terms of censure, of the conduct of the ‘l'reasurer 
General, and the other Spanish authorities, and of 


So much for the 


his 


their bad faith exercised towards him. For this 
publication he was arrested and confined in prison 
for a period of three months, when he was released 
upon bail. He appealed to the Cortes against the 
injustice of the treatment he had _ received, and al- 
ledged that his imprisonment had been illegal. The 
Cortes, as he states, ordered the payment of his 
demands against the Government, pronounced his 
imprisonment illegal, and decreed punishment 
against the minister who had given the order for 
his arrest, and against the judge who executed the 
order. The order of the Cortes for the payment 
of his demands was, as he alleges, but very par- | 
tially complied with, and that in a manner to com- 
pel great sacrifices and heavy losses on his part; 
while the Cortes iiself being soon after dissolved, atri- | 
bunal denominated “the Supreme Council of War,” | 
obtained jurisdiction of the prosecution depending | 
against him for the publication of the pamphlet, | 
pronounced the publication a libel on the Govern- | 
ment, and imposed upon Mr. Meade a fine of | 
two thousand ducats, by way of punishment for the | 
offence. This affair seems to have been the com- | 
mencement of his difficulties with the Spanish an- 
thorities. 

Another litigation, wiich seems to have con- | 
nected itself immediately and importantly with the | 
claims of Mr. Meade, arose as follows: 

An individual by the name of Glass, a merchant 
of Cadiz, sometime in the year 1811, visited Eng- 
land, was arrested there in consequence of his pe- 
cuniary liabilities to the House of Hunter, Rainey 
and Co. of London, and a commission of bank- 


ruptcy was obtained against him in England, where 
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he was himself detained upon his arrest. A 
Spanish tribunal, denominated “the Tribunal of 


Commerce at Cadiz,” took jurisdiction of the affairs 
and estate of Glass at Cadiz; and it seems to be 
admiited, on ail hands, that the jurisdiction as- 
sumed by this tribunal was rightfully assumed. 
In the course of its proceedings, this tribunal ap- 
pointed Mr. Meade the assignee of the estate of 
Glass in Spain, requiring from him bonds, contain- 
ing, among other conditions, one that he should “‘be 
responsible solely to the tribunal” for the proceeds 
of the estate of Glass, committed to his possession, 
care, and management. Mr. Meade accepted the 
trust, and entered upon its discharge. He closed 
the affuirs of the estate im Spain, and paid off all 
the demands existing against it there. This being 
done, he found an amount of about fifty-two thou- 
sand dollars in money in his hands, being proceeds 
of the estate unexpended. This balance, he sup- 
posed, belonged to the assignees of Glass in Eng- 
land; and he states that he made frequent applica- 
tionsto “the Tribunal of Commerce of Cadiz” for 
leave to pay it to the English assignees, but that 
the leave was not granted. Sometime in the year 
1816, Hlunter, of the London house of Hunter, 
Rainey and Co. visited Cadiz, upon the business 
between that house and the estate of Glass. At 
about the same time, Glass escaped from his bail 
in England, reappeared at Cadiz, and laid an in- 
junction upon the money in the hands of Mr. 
Meade, to prevent its payment to Hunter, alleging 
that the property, of which this money was the pro- 
ceeds, had been improperly considered as bonnd 
by the commission of bankruptcy. A_ litigation, 
therefore, arose before “the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of Cadiz,” between Hunter, representing 
the London house of Hunter, Rainey and Co. and 
Glass, as to which had the right to receive the 
money from Mr. Meade. Pending this litigation 
between these parties, the tribunal, upon whose 
application, or whether upon any application atall, 
does not appear from the papers, made an erder 
that Mr. Meade should, upon aday named in the 
order, make a deposite of the money in the royal 
treasury of Spain, there to await the decision of the 
question to whom the money of right belonged 
Mr. Meade made a deposite under the order, and 
obtained a certificate of deposite therefor, which 
was laid before the tribunal, or the purport and 
effect of it made known to that judicatory. Pend- 
ing the litigation, Hunter appointed a person by 
the name of McDermot the agent of the London 
house, and left Spain. DeDermot, subsequently, 
raised a question before the tribunal as to the 
sufficiency of the deposite made by Mr. Meade 
in the royal treasury, in pursuance of its order, 
alleging that the deposite was not made in 
specie, but in some description of Government pa- 
per less valuable than specie. Mr. Meade con- 
tended that the certificate of deposite showed that 
the deposite had been made in “effective specie,” 
and that, whenever the tribunal should order the 
payment of the sum, “his Majesty would pay in 
the same coin.”” Still McDermot sued Meade, be- 
fore the same tribunal, for the money, and reco- 
vered against him. Meade appealed to a superior 
judicial tribunal of the country, called ‘ alzadas;” 
but, before this last named tribanal had gained 
possession of the cause, and had passed judgmeat 
upon it, McDermot obtained an order, by which it 
was transferred from the ‘alzadas” to “ the Su- 
preme Council of War.” This council confirmed 
the decision of “the Tribunal of Commerce of 
Cadiz,” that Mr. Meade was still liable, notwith- 
standing the deposite he had made in the King’s 
treasury, to pay the fifty-two thousand dollars to 
McDermot, or those he represented. From this 
decision of the Supreme Council of War, Mr. 
Meade attempted to take a further appeal, but his 
application for that purpose was not granted. A 
reheanog, however, before the same tribunal was 
granted, and five new judges were added to the 
court, to sit upon the new trial. Before this new 
trial took place, McDermot made an application 
for the arrest of.Mr. Meade, upon the ground that 
he was about to leave Spain, which application was 
successful; and, on the second day of May, 1816, 
Mr. Meade was arrested and imprisoned in a pri- 
son called “Santa Catalina,” at Cadiz. 
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No further history of this litigation has been 
found in the papers, nor is any further detail in re- 
Jation to it deemed important to the present discus- 
sion. Little is learned, trom the documents which 
have been examined, of the character or severity 
of the imprisonment suffered, except that our mi- 
nister in Spain, in the course of his correspondence 
with the Spanish authorities to obtain the release 
of Mr. Meade, often styles the prison “a felon’s 
prison;” and a single clause,in the memorial'of Mrs. 
Meade to the President of the United States, which 
will be hereafter more particularly referred to, 
wherein she says, speaking of this imprisonment of 
Mr. Meade, that he was “ confined in a dungeon, 
with a sentinel at his door, and for several months 
locked up at night.” This language would seem to 
imply that the “dungeon in which Mr. Meade 
was confined was not, for any portion of the time 
of his imprisonment, locked during the day time, 
and that it was not locked during the night, except 
for a few months of the period. These observa- 
tions would become material hereafter. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Meade 
commenced his appeals to our minister in Spain, 
and the correspondence between that minister and 
the Spanish Government would show that no want 
of zeal or exertion in the cause of Mr. Meade 
could be alleged arainst that agent of the United 
States, upon which a liability on the part of this 
Government to pay his claims could be founded. 
Mr. W. said he had read the correspondence with 
some attention, that he made no pretensions to the 
diplomatic science, but that he must say, if any 
impression had been made upon his mind more 
strongly than another, from that reading, it was 
that of surprise that the Spanish authorities had not 
considered and treated the minister as exceeding 
his diplomatic character and duties in the warmth 
and pertinacity of his appeals on behalf of Mr. 
Meade. Indeed, if his memory served him, the 
minister did persevere until his notes were returned 
unanswered by those diplomatic agents of the 
Spanish Government to whom they were addressed. 
Nor were his efforts confined to his exertions in 
Spain, as he did not fail to invoke the aid of his 
Government by appeals to, and through, the Secre- 
tary of State, at various stages of the proceedings. 

Still Mr. Meade was not relieved frem duress, 
and, on the 4th of December, 1817, Mrs. Meade 
addressed to the Presicent of the United States a 
memorial, detailing his grievances and urging the 
interference of this Government to obtain his re- 
jean e. A call was made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon the President for the information in 
his possession relating to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Mr. Meade; and by a message, dated on 
the 29th of January, 1818, he transmitted copies of 
the correspondence between our minister in Spain 
and the Spanish authorities, and between both and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, together 
with the memoria! of Mrs. Meade, above referred 
to. The subject was referred to the Commitiees on 
Foreign Relations of the respective houses of Con- 
gress, from which written reports were made, 
strongly remonstrating against the treatment ander 
which it appeared to them Mr. Meade was unjustly 
suffering; and each report concluded with expres- 
sions strongly indicative of a disposition, on the 
part of this Government, to interfere in his beh If, 
unless his release should follow those proceedings 
of the National Legislature. These reports were 
made, that to the Senate on the 24th of March, and 
that to the House of Representatives on the 4th 
of April, 1818. 

So far did the authorities of this Government, at 
home and abroad, go to relieve Mr. Meade from 
his unpleasant situation, growing out of a litiga- 
sion, not with the Spanish Government, but with a 
private individual; not out of his claims against 
Spain, but out of a private trust, voluntartly as- 
sumed by him, and involving the interests of those 
at whose suit, and by whose procurement, he was 
imprisoned. 

He would not here stop to comment upon the 
propriety of this interference on the part of onr 
Government and its authorities, although, at a sub- 
sequent stage of the discussion, it would be his da- 
ty to allude toit. His whole purpose, for the pre- 
sent, would be answered by the remark, that, 
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hitherto, most certainly the United States had done 
nothing, and omitted nothing, from which a liabi- 
lity to pay the claims of Mr. Meade against the 
Government of Spain could even be pretended, 
much less sustained. Indeed it was but just to say 
that he did not understand the friends of the claim 
to infer liability from any of the proceedings which 
had yet been recounted. 

Mr. Meade was discharged from duress some- 
time in May, 1818, and seems to have turned his 
attention immediately to the adjustment of his 
claims upon the Spanish Government. During tae 
period of his arrest and confinement, the papers 
show that he was devoting every exertion in his 
power to the attainment of this object, and that our 
minister in Spain did not fail, in his correspondence 
with the Spanish authorities in relation to his im- 
prisonment, to interpose the subject of his claims 
also, whenever that could be done with propriety, 
or with any prospect of benefit to Mr. Meade. But 
alter his final release this became Mr. Meade’s sole 
business, and his appeals to our minister abroad, 
and to the proper department of our Government 
at home, in reference to the claims, became direct 
and earnest. 

At as early day as the 6th of June, 1818, only 
one month after his release, Mr. Meade addressed 
a letter to our Secretary of State, which, in a cer- 
tain contingency, announced his intention of throw- 
ing himself upon the protection and justice of his 
Government, and abandoning his personal efforts to 
settle, or obtain paymentof his claims. This letter 
seems, upon its face, to have grown out of a state 
of circumstances such as follow: 

Mr. Meade alleges, that, afier his release, it was 
intimated to him from a strictly confidential, but 
highly authoritative source, that in case he could 
make a further advance in money to the Spanish 
Government, and would accept a grant of land in 
the Floridas for his whole claims, the business 
might be adjusted much to his advantage. Know- 
ing that negotiations were depending in the United 
States for a cession of the Floridas to our Govern- 
ment, he would not venture to make any advance 
towards an adjustment of his claims upon this 
basis, until he had written to the Secretary of State, 
the negotiator on the partof the United States, 
and learned from him whether, in case a treaty 
should be concluded, and the cession made, a grant 
of land to him by Spain, of that date, would be 
valid. Hence the letter to which he referred, bear- 
ing date the 6th June, 1818, at Cadiz, was written, 
and to make the above inquiry was its principal 
object. As it was his fixed purpose to occupy as 
littie of the time of the Senate as possible, he would 
ouly trouble them with the reading of the last clause 
of the letter. It was in these words: 

“I shall wait in Madrid for your answer; and 
should it be unsatisfactory, or should I find it im- 
practicable even to obtain this mode of arrange- 
ment from the Spanish Government, in case of 
your answer being satisfactory, I shall enter my 
protest, and leave the kingdom, and place a full 
reliance on my own Government for supporting 
my just demands, when ever an arrangement shall 
take place between the two countries; being con- 
fident that, whenever such an event does take 
place, provision will be made for the claims of our 
cilizens.”’ 

Here was acontingent appeal to our Govern- 
ment to make the claims of Mr. Meade matter of 
treaty stipulation between us and Spain, and the 
contingency, in the first aspect of it, was to be put 
at rest by our Secretary of State. If a grant of 
land in Florida, made to Mr. Meade by the Spa- 
nish Government, would not be recognised in, or 
made valid by, the treaty of cession from Spain to 
the United States, then the appeal was no longer 
contingent but positive; because, in that case, the 
determination of Mr. Meade was declared, to enter 
his protest, leave the kingdom of Spain, and rely 
upon his own Government for his redress. The 
Secretary of State, immediately, answered his let- 
ter, and assured him that, in case a treaty was 
rconcluded, and the Floridas ceded, grants of land 
therein made by Spain, at so late a date, would not 
be recognised and confirmed. The contingency 
was, therefore, put at rest by the answer of the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Meade’s letter, and the 
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appeal of Mr. Meade to the protection of our 
Government remained before the State Depart. 
ment without condition. 

Mr. Meade, in some of the papers, seems to 
suppose that this call from him upon the Secre- 
tary of State, and his failure to accept of a grant 
of Florida lands, gives him a strong equitable 
claim to appeal to our Government for the pay- 
ment of his demands against Spain; but was this 
supposition well feunded? His letter to the Se- 
cretary of State, making the inquiry whether such 
a grant tohim by Spain would be recognised, in case 
a treaty was made, was written at Cadiz, in Spain, 
on the 6th of June, 1818, and the language of the 
letter conclusively proves that it was written im- 
mediately after the intimation had been made to 
him that his claims might be adjusted in this mode. 
A treaty was concluded by which the Floridas were 
ceded to the United States, and that treaty was 
signed at Washington on the 22d of February, 
1819. By it all grants of land in the territories of 
Florida, made by Spain prior to the 24th day of 
January, 1818, were confirmed and made valid, 
and all grants of land in those territories made sub- 
sequent to that day, were declared to be null and 
void. From these dates and facts, it will be seen 
that, had Mr. Meade taken a grant of Florida 
lands from Spain, at the time his letter to the Se- 
cretary of State was written, or within any period 
of five months previous, it would have availed 
him nothing, as the treaty would have made it, as 
it did make all grants by Spain, within that period, 
and subsequent to it, absolutely null and void. It 
is not easy to see how aclaim for the payment of 
money, either legal or equitable, can arise out of 
this state of facts. 

It would seem, therefore, that even at this stage 
of the proceedings, so far as our Government was 
concerned, Mr. Meade stood in the condition of a 
voluntary applicant for its protection, and its jus- 
tice, whenever an arrangement should take place 
between the countries, being confident, as in his 
letter to the Secretary of State, he expressed himself 
to be, that, whenever such an event should take 
place, provision would be made for the claims of 
our citizens. 

But the strength of the argument does not rest 
here. This appeal of Mr. Meade, it is true, was 
made to the negotiator, on our part, of the treaty, 
which concluded that negotiation; it was made pen- 
ding the negotiation, not only, but was made when 
Mr. Meade knew that negotiation to be pending, 
and because he knew it to be pending. Still it was 
not the only, or the most material, appeal to our 
Government, to include his claims in the treaty 
arrangement; and to show this, he would refer to 
another step taken on his behalf, prior to the sign- 
ing of the treaty, and, as the document referred to 
will prove, by his express direction. 

Under date of the 17th January, 1819, Mrs. 
Meade writes from the city of Philadelphia to the 
Secretary of State, as follows: 

“I have the honor to hand you, enclosed, a state- 
ment of the grounds of my husband’s claims on 
the Spanish Government, which will be followed 
by a specific statement of the amount due him 
from the said Government, showing the amount 
due on /ibramientos now in his* possession, on 
contracts, and on damages, on bills received from 
said Government, as well as his reclamation on 
the score of the unjust imprisonment suffered by 
him for two years. 

“The time allowed him to avail himself of the 
opportunity by which I received this statement was 
too short to enable him to make out a detail of his 
claims; but thinking it important that some state- 
ment should be immediately forwarded to you, he 
hastily made cut the enclosed; trusting that, in the 
event of a speedy conclusionof a treaty between our 
country and Spain, this document would serve as a 
guide for that protection which his Government 
may think proper to grant him.” 

Enclosed in this letter was a very general, and 
somewhat argumentative, statement of the claims of 
Mr. Meade upon Spain, and which, the letter shows, 
was transmitted, by his wife, to the Secretary of 
State, in contemplation of “‘a speedy conclusion of a 
treaty between our country and Spain;” was sent by 
him to her for the purpose of such transmission; 
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was made by him in haste because of the necessity 


of the presentation, to the Department of State, of 


some statement of his claims, before the signing of 
the treaty; and was such a statement as, he trusted, 
“would serve as a guide for that protection which this 
Government might think proper to grant him.” 

The treaty was speedily concluded, after the 
transmission of this statement of Mr. Meade’s 
claims, it having been signed by the high contract- 
ing parties on the 22d of February, 1819, but little 
more than one month after the date of Mrs. Meade’s 
leuer, at Philadelphia. Surely, then, it weuld not 
be contende that our Government was rot both 
authorized and urged by Mr. Meade to make his 
claims the subject of treaty arrangement, and of ar- 
rangement under that identical treaty, or that there 
was any thing in his authority and appeal different 
from that which must always be supposed to attend 
the appeal of a citizen to hisGovernment to protect 
his interests with a foreign power. In his first let- 
ter to the Secretary of State, before referred to, he 
says he is confident that, when a treaty shall be con- 
cluded, ‘‘provision will be made for the claims of our 
citizens,”’ thus expressly placing his claims upon the 
same footing with those of all our other citizens, 
who might have claims, of any character, against 
the Spanish Government. In Mrs. Meade’s letter, 
just read, she says she trusts that the statement of 
her husband’s claims, enclosed by her in pursuance 
of his direction, “‘would serve as a guide for that pro- 
tection which this Government may think proper to 
grant him.’’ Could authority, or appeals, be more 
broad, more general, or place the whole matter more 
within the power and discretion of this Government? 
It seemed to him not. 

Did the treaty affect the claims of Mr. Meade 
against Spain, and if so, to what extent and in what 
manner? 

He was well aware that he had now reached the 
question, whether or not the treaty did, in fact, 
embrace the claims of Mr. Meade, and did release 
Spain from any further liability to him? This 
question he did not propose to discuss, but to leave 
that discussion to others, who had examined it 
more deeply than he had, in case the debate should 
call fer it. He must say, however, that, were the 
claims now rested upon this point alone, he be- 
lieved it would be possible to sustain, and sustain 
triumphantly, the position that the claims of Mr. 
Meade, as subsequently liquidated between him- 
self and the Spanish authorities, were not released 
by the treaty in question. ; 

To pass this point, however, he would, for the 
sake of the argument merely, assume that these 
claims were embraced by the provisions of the 
treaty, and were provided for under it; and would 
look into the treaty to determine what provision 
was made, and how it was to become available to 
Mr. Meade. 

The treaty, among other things, contained a 
cession of the Floridas from Spain to the United 
States, established and defined the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the Spanish posses- 
sions in the Southwest, contained mutual releases 
of all claims to the territory upon each side of the 
defined boundary, and bound the United States, as 
an equivalent for the advantages in territory we 
were to acquire by the treaty, to pay the sum of 
five millions of dollars. This money was to be 
paid, not to Spain, but to citizens of the United 
States, who had valid claims against the Spanish 
Government. The claims embraced in the treaty 
are enumerated with great particularity and pre- 
cision, and are subdivided into five classes. It is 
necessary here to refer to but one of those classes, 
as it is admitted on all sides, that, if the claims of 
Mr. Meade come within the provisions of the 
treaty, they are brought there by the fifth classifi- 
cation, which is in the following words : 


Art. 9, clause 5. “To all claims of citizens of the United 
States upyn the Spanish Government, statements of which, 
soliviting the interposition of the Government of the United 
States, have been presented to the Department of State, or to 
the minister of the United States in Spain, since the date of the 
convention of 1802, and until the signature of this treaty.’ 

In any event, the United States were to pay but 
five millions of dollars, and they were to pay that 
to all the classes of claimants named, according 


to the same uniform rule. That rule was the ap- 
pointment of a commission by our Governmegt, to 





consist of three persons ; the commission was to 
meet at Washington, and, within three years from 
the time of its first meeting, to ‘ receive, examine, 
and decide upon the amount and validity of ail the 
claims” provided for under the treaty. By neces- 
sary consejucnce, as the whole fund from which 
payment was to be made was but five millions of 
dollars, if the commissioners should find valid 
claims to more than that amount, it would be their 
duty to divide the five millions among the respec- 
tive claimants, according to the amount of the 
claim of each, determined by them to be valid. 
Nothing in the treaty gave one claimant, or any 
one class of claimants, a preference over another, 
either in the manner of satisfying the commission- 
ers of the validity of their claims, or in the rates of 
payment. 

These were the provisions of the treaty. The 
duty of the Government, in case the treaty should 
be ratified, was to institute the commission, com- 
posed of honest and competent men, and to pay 
the awards as the commissioners should make 
them, in the manner pointed out in the treaty. 

The duty of the commissioners was to sit, re- 
ceive the claims, hear and examine the provfs pre- 
sented by the respective claimants, and, within the 
period of three years allowed them by the treaty to 
do the business, to decide honestly and impartially, 
according to the proofs before them, and their best 
judgment, upon the amount and validity of each 
claim. 

The duty of each claimant was to present his 
claims, and support them by proper and sufficient 
evidence. 

To preserve the order of time, it would now be 
necessary to refer to the efforts of Mr. Meade in 
Spain to adjust his claims there, as, notwithstand- 
ing the signing of the treaty, on the 22d of February, 
1819, and the knowledge of that fact on his part, 
and of the provisions it contained in favor of our 
citizens who had claims against the Spanish Go- 
vernment, his efforts were continued to make his 
own arrangement with the Spanish authorities. A 
very brief reference to his progress and the results, 
will answer the present purpose. 

On the 7th of May, 1819, Mr. Meade succeeded, 
for the first time, in obtaining from the King of 
Spain the appointment of a commission to examine 
and liquidate his claims. This, it will be re- 
marked, was nearly three months alter the signing 
of our treaty with Spain, in this city, and, ot 
course, after the knowledge of that fact must have 
reached Spain. The commission reported to the 
Minister of Finance of Spain on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1819. On the 22d of October after, the 
Minister of Finance returned to them ineir report 
for re-examination. The commission reaflirmed 
their first report, and returned it again to the Minis- 
ter of Finance on the 15th of November, 1819. 
This award, so made, in favor of Mr. Meade, by a 
special commission, appointed by the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and so reaflirmed by that same commis- 
sion upon re-examination, did not receive the re- 
quisite confirmation from the King of Spain unul 
the 9th of May, 1820, more than a year after the 
appointment of the commission; nearly the half ofa 
year after the award of the commission had been 
not only made to his Minister of Finance, but re- 
examined under the order of that minister, and re- 
affirmed; and, what is not less material, about 
fifteen months after the signing of the treaty, 
which, as the Spanish authorities, the King himselr 
being included, are said, subsequently, to have 
contended, was to throw upon the Government of 
the United States the satisfaction of the identical 
claims which were liquidated by the award. 
Another fact, drawn from Mr. Meade’s own state- 
ment, is material, which is, that the confirmation 
by the King of this award of his own commissivi, 
was accompanied by a direction that the amount 
should “be paid out of the funds of the Royal 
Finance Department, with interest.” 

It now becomes material to state that the treaty, 
to which so frequent reference has been made, had 
not yet received the ratification of either Govern- 
ment. It was not, therefore, binding upon either 
Government, when the settlement between Mr. 
Meade and the Spanish Government was perfected, 
in the manner above related. The treaty, upon its 
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face, and by its terms, referred to the claims of our 
citizens against the Spanish Government, as they 
existed at its date, 224 February, 1819, and not 
as they might be made by arrangement be- 
tween the parties, after that negotiation was con- 
summated between the two Governments in the 
treaty in question. The treaty, being signed by the 
negotiators, was transmitted to Spain, that it might 
receive the ratlication of that Government first, as 
it had been formed and signed under the personal 
and immediate observation of ours. 

On the 24th of October, 1820, more than five 
months after the King of Spain had confirmed the 
award of the Spanish commission in favor of Mr. 
Meade, ant had directed the payment of his de- 
mands to be made ‘fout of the funds of the Royal 
Finance Department, with interest,” the treaty in 
question received the full and perfect ratification 
of the Spanish Government, without any change 
or modification whatsoever, which had the most 
remote relation to this, or any other of the claims 
of our citizens against that Government. 

Another fact, most material to the investigation, 
is that Mr. Meade left Spain for the United States 
either in May, or early in June, 1820, within a 
month after the confirmation by the King of the 
award in his favor, and some five months before 
the ratification of the treaty by Spain. Hedid not, 
therefore, remain in Spain to obtain the compensa- 
tion awarded to him, although the award itself di- 
rected its payment “out of the funds of the Royal 
Finance Department, with interest,” but left for 
his native land with the simple award in his pocket, 
and that, too, before the Spanish authorities had, 
by a ratification of the treaty, made it binding 
upon that Government, so as even to give him the 
prospect of indemnity presented by it. 

It had been seen, however, that the treaty was 
ratified by Spain, some five months after Mr. 
Meade left the country, and that it was thus made 
obligatory on that Government, provided it should 
receive asimilar ratification, in its then existing 
form, by the United States. It was returned to 
this country to receive that ratification, and was by 
the then President of the United States, Mr. Mon- 
roe, laid before the Senate, with his recommenda- 
tion that it should be ratified. 

This presentation of the treaty to the Senate was 
accompanied by a memorial from Mr. Meade, ad- 
dressed to the President, and dated 8th February, 
1821, in which he labors to show that the treaty 
ought not to be so construed as to include his 
claims; or that if it was, our Government ought 
not to ratify it, and thus release Spain from his de- 
mands, without assuming upon itself the obliga- 
tion of instant payment of the whole amountof the 
award of the Spanish commission in his favor. 
He enters into an ingenious and learned argument 
to establish these positions, but seeks, most ineffec- 
tually, to extricate himself from the force of his 
appeals to his country for protection, which have 
been before read to the Senate, and which fully 
authorized a provision for his claims among the 
treaty stipulations. When these appeals were 
made, Mr. Meade had effected no settlement with 
the Spanish Government. His claims were, then, 
all disputed, resisted, or delayed, and whether, 
without the aid of the authorities of his own coun- 
try, he would obtain any thing, was, to use the 
mildest language, matter of great doubt even to 
himself. In this condition his affairs remained 
until after the signing of the treaty, on the 22d of 
February, 1819. 

Shortly after that time, however, the King of 
Spain manifested more liberal dispositions towards 
this private claimant, and appointed a special com- 
mission to adjust his claims. How far the exist- 
ence of the treaty, in its inchoate state, might have 
promoted this change of conduct on the part of the 
Spanish authorities he. would not v to say 
hat the treaty was made, and signed, and in 
Spain, waiting the ratification of that Government, 
before the commission was appointed to settle the 
accounts of Mr. Meade, are facts apparent from 
the papers. That it was not ratified by Spain, un- 
til after that settlement was finally completed, is 
perfectly certain. That the award in favor of Mr. 
Meade was, upon its face, made payable “‘out of 
the funds of the Royal Finance Department, with 
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interest,” would seem to indicate that payment was 
intended from other resources, and not from the 
money to be advanced by the United States under 
the treaty; but that Mr. Meade almost instantly 
left Spain, after the award was made, without even 
a demand for payment there; that he came to this 
country with the award as the evidence of his 
claim, and that the Spanish authorities ever, after 
the perfection of the treaty, insisted that the claims 
of this individual were, and were intended to be, 
embraced under its provisions, would seem pretty 
effectually to rebut any presumption that the Spa- 
nish Government ever intended to pay the award, 
or that Mr. Meade ever expected to receive pay- 
ment, in any other way than from the provisions 
made in the treaty for the claims of our citizens. 


A further examination of the facts in the case 
will confirm this view of it. The treaty was rati- 
fied by Spain ir October, 1820. Mr. Meade was 
then in this country, with the award o¢ the Spanish 
commission as evidence of his claims, and, as we 
shall soon see, contending that the treaty should be 
so amended as expressly to exempt them, or to pro- 
vide for their instant and entire payment. These 
facts, connected with the ground constantly assum- 
ed by Spain, that the treaty did provide for Mr. 
Meade’s claims, would certainly authorize the in- 
ference, without a want of charity to either of the 
parties, that the existence of the treaty, in its un- 
finished state, was not disregarded, when the final 
steps were taken for the settiement between them. 


But to recur again to the argument. Mr. Meade 
solicited, in his memorial to the Pre-ident, which 
was transmitted to the Senate with the treaty, that 
his claim should be wholly exempted from its ope- 
ration, or that an amendment, ‘‘by way of rider,” 
should be incorporated in the ratification by the 
United States, containing a distinct recognition of 
his claim, so that it might be specifically provided 
for in the appropriations necessary to carry the 
treaty into effect. 

As some of the friends of the bill found the 
claim of Mr. Meade against this Government, upon 
the ratification of the treaty by the Senate, in open 
disregard of these requests of his, and in its origi- 
ginal shape, as signed by the negotiators, he was 
bound to give this point a moment’s examination. 
And here, he must ask, what was the state of 
things?) What were the relations of the high con- 
tracting parties? and what were the public and 
private interests involved in the ratification or re- 
jection of the treaty? 

The history of the period answers all these inqui- 
ries. The claims of our eitizens upon Spain for 
spoliations upon our commerce, and other acts, 
strictly and only cognizable by the national autho- 
rities, were numerous and large. The settlement 
of those claims, and the security of the most ample 
indemnity which could be obtained, was the 
imperious duty of our Government towards its 
suffering citizens. A difficulty as to the bonndary 
between the possessions of the two Government's in 
the southwest, had given rise to some disturbing 
questions, and promised, unless amicably settled, 
to be a fruitful source of discord in future. Spain 
owned a tract of country between the territories of 
the United States and the Gulf of Mexico, which it 
was highly desirable to us to own, that we might 
push our limits to that natural boundary, and that 
we might gain jurisdiction over the ferocious 
bands of savages inhabiting the territory and en- 
dangering our border settlements. Recent dis- 
turbances, and the law of self-preservation and 
protection, had compelled us to carry our arms 
into that territory in pursuit of the hostile savages; 
and this had given rise to complaints on the part of 
Spain. ‘The adjustment of all these difficulties 
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the protection of his Government in reference to 
this particular treaty. 

What, then, was the character of his request 
made to the Senate, through the President, and 
what might be its influence upon the claims of 
other citizens provided for in the treaty, and upon 
the public interests of the whole nation? It might, 
and most likely would, if complied with in either 
form, by any alteration of the treaty, have defeated 
and destroyed the treaty itself. The ratification of 
it in its original shape was reluctantly made on the 
part of Spain. It was not made at all within the 
time stipulated in the treaty, and not till many 
months after that time. It was then made without 
any change of the instrument from its original 
form, and to our Gevernment was left the option 
to take the treaty as it was, or to open again, to 
new negotiation, at the pleasure of Spain, all the 
important public and private interests of which he 
had spoken, and which a simple ratification of 
that treaty by the Senate would finally, and for 
ever, adjust. Could the Senate hesitate? Ought 
they to have hesitated, because an individual, who 
held claims against Spain—claims not such in 
their character as to make it the duty of his Go- 
vernment to interfere with them; claims such as his 
Government had no right to interfere with but upon 

whis direct solicitation, and which it did interfere 
with upon such solicitation, repeatedly made, so far 
as there was in fact any interference by this treaty; 
claims which, if affected at all by the treaty, were 
provided for in the same manner, by the same 
rule, and to the same extent, with the claims of the 
other citizens of the country—had changed the con- 
dition of his claims, and therefore changed his 
mind, after the treaty was signed? Because that 
individual, not only after the treaty had been 
signed, but after it had been solemnly ratified by 
Spain, with a full knowledge of the changed con- 
dition of his claims, chose to interpose himself, and 
to ask that he should be specially preferred to all 
other claimants, or that the final conclusion of the 
treaty, and consequentl* the indemnities of five 
millions to others, and the great public interests se- 
cured by it, should be put at hazard, or wholly de- 
feated? Most certainly not. The Senate would 
not have been true to the country, or to the other 
citizens interested in the treaty, if they had, by an 
amendment added at the personal solicitation, and 
for the sole benefit, of this individual, incurred 
ever a risk of the final loss of the treaty itself; 
much less, if they had done that under the circum- 
stances surrounding this negotiation, and proving 
that the other contracting party had most reluc- 
tantly consented to the adjustment as it was. The 
memorial of Mr. Meade was dated on the 8th of 
February, 1821. On the 13th of the same month 
it, together with the treaty, was communicated by 
the President to the Senate; and, on the 19th, the 
Senate gave its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, without alteration or amendment. 
He had already said that, in this act, the Senate, in 
his judgment, discharged an imperious duty to the 
country and its citizens. 

Did they, in that act, incur a liability on the part 
of our Government in favor of Mr. Meade? This 
was contended, but upon what foundation? The 
claims of Mr. Meade either were, or were not, em- 
braced within the provisions of the treaty, and pro- 
vided for by them. If they were embraced and 
provided for, they were placed upon a precise equal- 
ity with the claims of all other citizens, of whatever 
character their claims might be; and surely, as his 


|| claims were not such as entitled him to the protec- 


| 


resulted in the treaty in question, and the treaty, as | 


made and signed, had settled them all, 
In nothing did these important matters involve 
mere dealings by contract between any of our citi- 


j 


zens and the Spanish Government; nor did our Go- | 


vernment, in making that treaty, pretend to take 
jurisdiction of any such dealings, but upon the 


appeal, and at the solicitation, of the citizens inte+ | 


rested. This was Mr. Meade’s case, and he had 
before shown his repeated and express appeals tv 


tion of the Government, and that protection, if ex- 
tended to him at all, must be so extended as a mat- 
ter of favor exclusively, and upon his direct appli- 
cation, he could not expect that a preference would 
be given to him over those claimants whose claims 
gave them the right to call upon their Government 
for protection and indemnity. Did he expect, or 
even ask, sucha preference? No. In his first ap- 
peal to the Secretary of State for the protection of 
his country, made on the 6th of June, 1818, he con- 
cludes in these words: “‘being confident that, when- 
ever such an event (the conclusion of a treaty) does 
take place, provision will be made,” for what? 
For his whole debt? No, but “‘for the claims of our 
citizens.” What was the language of his second 
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appeal, made through Mrs. Meade, on the 17th of 
January, 1819, but one month before the treaty was 
actually signed? This appeal concludes with this 
language; trusting that, “‘in the event of a speedy con- 
clusion of a treaty between our country and Spain, 
this document (a statement of his claims, prepared 
by Mr. Meade himself, and, by his direction, trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State by Mrs. Meade) 
would serve as a guide for that protection which his 
Government may think proper to grant him.” B 

himself then his claims are classed with “the claims 
of our citizens” generally, and no preference is ask- 
ed or expected, and the protection he demands, or 
asks, is “that protection which his Government may 
think proper to grant him.” If, then, his claims be 
included in, and provided for, by the treaty, they 
are placed exactly upon the same footing with the 
claims of all other citizens, and that was the protec- 
tion which he asked, and which his Government 
thought proper to grant him. Every thing was 
therefore, done in conformity with his personal ap- 
peals and requests, and neither preference, nor pre- 
judice, as to him, was expected on his part, or in- 
tended on the part of his Government. Up to this 
period, then, there is no pretence for a claim on the 
part of Mr. Meade against the United States, even 
upon the assumption that his demands upon Spain 
were embraced by the treaty, and Spain thus dis- 
charged from them; and, if they were not so em- 
braced, most certainly there is no ground of claim, 
as it had been seen, and was admitted on all hands, 
that the character of the claims were such as to give 
him no right to protection, and to make that pro- 
tection, if extended at all,amere favor. The with- 
holding it, therefore, could not create a liability, or 
lay the foundation for a claim, against eur Govern- 
ment. 

If, then, no liability, or foundation, for a claim 
existed, up to the time that the treaty was ratific | 
by the Senate, can either be derived from that ac.? 
The treaty was, among other things, one of indem- 
nity to our citizens who had claims upon Spain. 
Among the most material of its provisions were 
those securing this personal and individual indem- 
nity to our suffering countrymen. If Mr. Meace 
was one of the citizens thus protected, it had been 
already seen that he was so by his own request, as 
a matter of mere favor, and upon the same footing 
with those claimants, who had a right to appeal to 
their Government for protection. Thus all were 
placed by the treaty in February, 1819, and with 
that condition, neither Mr. Meade, nor any other 
claimant, then expressed discontent. No act of 
our Government, from that time until February, 
1821, changed at all the relations of any of the 
parties. Not so, however, with Mr. Meade. His 
acts, and those of the Spanish Government, had 
changed his claims, so far as those two parties 
were concerned, from a disputed and unliquidated 
balance to a defined and specified amount. This 
change, however, had taken place months before 
the ratification of the treaty by Spain, and yet that 
ratification was not made to conform itself to any 
changed state of any of the relations, public or 
private, affected by the treaty. Still, when that 
ratification comes up for action by our authorities, 
Mr. Meade presents himself, and, upon the ground 
of the change which had been produced, as to his 
claims, by the co-action of himse'f and the autho- 
rities of Spain, claims that the Senate should re- 
fuse to ratify the treaty, without special provisions 
for his benefit. Upon what ground of right could 
this claim upon the action of the Senate rest? 

That the treaty, so far as Mr. Meade and his 
claims were concerned, was right in itself, and 
strictly conformable to his own requests, at the 
time it was signed, has been seen. That our Ge- 
vernment had made itself a party to no change of 
cveumstances, either affecting his claim, or any 
other interest under the treaty, after its execution 
by the negotiators, and before its ratification by the 
Senate has also been seen. If, then, the treaty 
had been ratified by the two Governments, imme- 
diately after its conclusion, no pretence of claim 
could have arisen on the part of Mr. Meade. The 
provision for him would have been the same as for 
our other citizens, as he requested it should be, and 
would have been that protection which his Govern- 
ment thought proper to grant him, and the only 
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protection he asked or claimed. The delay in the 
ratification of the treaty was not that of our Go- 
vernment but of Spain; and it only remains to de- 
cide whether the acts of the Spanish Government 
and Mr. Meade, in reference to his claims, per- 
formed during that delay, could change the duties 
or liabilities of the United States, without their con- 
sent. That he considered a proposition too plain 
for argument, and he would not attempt to spend 
the time of the Senate upon it. The United States 
was a party tothe treaty. As such the negotiator 
on its part signed it, in conjunction with the nego- 
tiator on the part of Spain. As such, it consented 
to the transmission of the treaty to Spain for rati- 
fication. Assuch it was received back by the Pre- 


sident of the United States, with the ratification of || 


Spain, and sent to the Senate, for its advice and 
consent to its ratification on our part; but to any 
intermediate transactions between Mr. Meade and 
Spain our Government was not a party, and could 
not be bound. 

There was still avother view of this matter, 
however, which had been presented and urged, and 
which required a moment’s notice. It had been 
said that Mr. Meade’s request to our Government 
to protect him by the treaty was subject to revoca- 
tion by him, at his pleasure, at any time before the 
treaty should be fully ratified; and-that his memo- 
rial, before alluded to, transmitted to the Senate 
with the treaty, contained that revocation; and the 
inference was thence drawn, that the ratification of 
the treaty, without an express exemption of his 
claims after this act on his part, had made the 
United States liable to pay his full demands against 
Spain. This was an argument proceeding upon 
the assumption that the treaty did provide for 
the claims of Mr. Meade, and did, therefore, dis- 
charge Spain from them; and, without admitting 
the assumption, it would be answered in that 
aspect. 

What, then, was the foundation of the argu- 
ment? Here was an individual who had left his 
own country, and domiciliated himself abroad; had 
entered into extensive contracts with a foreign 
power, from which claims had arisen, or were as- 
serted, in his favor. The foreign Government did 
not settle, or pay; and the individual appeals to his 
own Government for protection. The case is one 
in which, without his appeal, his Government has 
no right to interfere, and, even under his appeal, 
is not bound to notice. His Government, howe- 
ver, is negotiating a treaty with the power in ques- 
tion, embracing, among other things, indemnity to 
its citizens for wrongs sustained from that foreign 
power, and, as an act of favor to the complaining 
citizen, consents to cover his rights by the same 
provisions of a treaty which protects those rights of 
its other citizens, which it is bound to protect. The 
treaty is signed, and the faith of the Government so 
far pledged to its fulfilment, when the single citi- 
zen, whose interests have been cared for at his own 
solicitation, as a mere matter of favor, not as a 
duty, comes forward and dissents to the ratification 
of the treaty, and the redemption of the faith of the 
nation in this respect, unless he can be preferred to 
the citizens whose claims the Government was 
bound to protect, and his whele claims, principal 
and interest, can be paid in instant cash as a part 
of the means to carry the treaty into effect. The 
claim of the citizen so ungracious is disregarded, 
the treaty is ratified, he being left to avail himself 
of the indemnity provided for others, and this is 
made the ground of a liability against his own Go- 
vernment to pay his whole claim. The statement 
of the argument was the strongest refutation he 
conld give it. 

Was this right of revocation peculiar to that class 
of claimants whose rights the Government *was 
not bound to protect; and did they, in case their 
Government should consent to favor them with its 
protection, possess such an advantage over those 
who could claim, as a matter of right, what the 
others must solicit as a mere favof? Would it be 
contended that the citizen thus favored had placed 
in his hand$, and under his control, the fate of the 
treaty to be made, or that his Government must, as 
the penalty of ratifying a treaty against his consent, 
pay whatever demands he might choose to prefer, 
as claims he intended the treaty should secure to him? 


8 








If this ground should not be assumed, and this pre- 
ference given to such as asked the protection of 
their Government as a favor, over those who rested 
upon it as a right, then would it be contended that 
all claimants under our numerous treaties for in- 
demnities could, by coming forward at the moment 
when a treaty for their protection was about to be 
ratified, and protesting against its ratification, with- 


out full and instant provision for the payment of || 


their demands, either arrest the treaty, whatever 
national rights might be involved in it, or charge 
upon the Treasury of the nation their whole claims? 


What Government could submit its foreign rela- || 


tions to such caprice, or could encounter such 


responsibilities? Would not the practical effect of | 


such a rule be to put an end altogether to the at- 
tempts of Governments to protect their citizens 
against the aggressions or injustice of foreign pow- 
ers? Such must be the effect; and the establish- 
ment of such a principle would be as hostile to the 
interests of the citizen as it would to sound public 
policy. 


He would now proceed to examine the course | 


pursued by Mr. Meade under the treaty, and the 
reasons why he failed to receive the indemnity 
which that secured to him. : 

The claims to be paid under the treaty were, by 
its terms, to be adjudicated and settled by three 
commissioners, who were to be citizens of the 
United States, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
were to hold their sittings in this city, and were to 
complete their adjudications, upon all the claims, 


within the period of three years from the time of | 


their first meeting. The commissioners were duly 
appointed, held their first meeting, and organized 
themselves as a board to hear and determine upon 
the claims, early in June, 1821. Mr. Meade pre- 
sented himself before the board of commissioners, 
and assumed and contended that he was a claimant 
under the treaty. To show his diligence in prose- 
cuting his claims before this tribunal, it is neces- 
sary to remark, that the date of his first memorial 
to the commissioners was 6th January, 1822, about 
seven months after the first meeting of the board. 
The evidence then presented of his claims was 
simply the award of the Spanish commission, per- 
fected, as has been before seen, on the 9th May, 
1820, nearly fifteen months after the treaty was 
signed by the negotiators of the respective Go- 
vernments. 

Two questions were immediately raised before 
the commissioners as to these claims: 

First. Did the treaty embrace claims arising upon 
contract between the claimant and the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and thus not, in their nature or charac- 
ter, calling upon our Government to protect the 
interests of the individual? 

Second, Was the proof of the recognition of the 
claim, given by the Spanish authorities more than 
a year after the conclusion of the treaty, and after 
all interest on the part of that Government in the 
amount, or character, of the claim had ceased, in 
case it was embraced by the treaty, evidence, such 
as the commissioners ought to receive, to prove its 
authenticity ? 

Upon the first point, Mr. Meade produced vo- 
luminous proofs, and finally satisfied the commis- 
sioners that his claims were embraced by the terms 
of the treaty, and obtained their decision to that 
effect. 

Then arose his duty to prove the claims. This 
he did not then, nor did he ever do. He persisted 
in relying upon the award of the Spanish commis- 
sion as sufficient proof, though Mr. W. said, he 
was authorized to say, by a member of the Senate, 
who was one of the commissicners under the treaty, 
that, at the first presentation of the claim before the 
board of commissioners, it was intimated distinctly 
to Mr: Meade, that the board considered it to be 
their duty to adjudicate the several claims, as they 
existed at the time of the signing of the treaty, and 
not as they might have been subsequently made, 
by the assent of the Spanish authorities, by any 
mode or form of settlement between that Govern- 
ment and any of the claimants. 

The final decision of the board of commissioners 
was in conformity to this intimation, and conse- 
quently the award of the Spanish commission, made 
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| more than fourteen months after the conclusion of 


the treaty, was rejected as sufficient evidence of the 
claims of Mr. Meade under the treaty. 

From this state of facts it will be seen that he 
was cautioned, at the very fist presentation of his 
claims, that other and further proof than that pre- 
sented by him might be required. The treaty 
showed him that all the proofs must be perfected, 
and the final awards of the commissioners made, 
within three years from the first meeting of the 
board; and if he wanted proofs from the Spanish 
archives, the treaty pointed out the manner in 
which those proofs were to be obtained. 

Still no effort was made by Mr. Meade to avail 
himself of these provisions of the treaty, and to 
obtain these proofs from Spain, until the 18th day 
of April, 1823, more than twenty-two months after 
the board of commissioners under the treaty was 
organized, and less than fourteen months before 
their final awards must be made, and their powers 
cease, by the express terms of that instrument. 

The board instantly communicated to the Secre- 
tary of State Mr. Meade’s requisition for testi- 
mony, and the Secretary forthwith gave the neces- 
sary directions in the matter to our minister, then 
just commissioned and abont to leave the country 
for the Spanish court. No complaint of delay or 
neglect on the part of any of the agents of this 
Government, in obtaining the proofs he sought, 
has been made by Mr. Meade, or on his behalf. 
Stull the proofs were not obtained; and on the 7th 
of June, 1824, and, as is believed, on the very last 
day of the life of the commission, a decision was 
made against his claims, upon the ground that they 
were not sustained by the requisite evidence. 


A circumstance related to him by the commis- 
sioner under the treaty before alluded to, and at 
present a member of the Senate, he considered too 
material to omit in this connection. It was this: 
When Mr. Meade first presented his claims, they 
embraced not only what he alleged to be due from 
Spain to himself, in his own right, but the demands 
of sundry other individuals whom he claimed to 
represent; all, however, covered by the award of 
the Spanish commission, upon which he relied as 
evidence for all the claims. As part of the amount, 
there was a demand due to a mercantile house in 
Richmond, Virginia, of about $30,000. As soon 
as this house saw the posture in which Mr. Meade 
was placing their interests, they memorialized the 
board of commissioners, praying that they and 
their claim might be severed from the other de- 
mands represented by Mr. Meade, and be placed 
at their own disposal. This request vas granted, 
and the severance took place. The house obtained 
the necessary proofs within the time allowed by 
the treaty, substantiated their claim before the 
board, received its award therefor, and obtained 
their dividend under the treaty. This would seem 
to show, beyond the possibility of doubt, that, had 
Mr. Meade exercised the same vigilance, all the 
other proofs required by him might have been 
obtained in time for the action of the commission- 
ers upon them. 


Mr. Meade, however, did not obtain his proofs; 
his claim was rejected by the board of commis- 
sioners under the treaty, for the want of them; by 
the terms of the treaty the decision of that board 
was final and conclusive; and now, as the last re- 
sort, he appeals to Congress for relief. 


Where is the claim to find a resting place here? 
Does it grow out of the efforts of our Government, 
and of our authorities at home and abroad, to ex- 
tricate him from prison, when his private diflicul- 
ties abroad had brought him into disfavor with the 
authorities of a foreign power? Most surely not. 


This is not pretended. Does it grow out of the 


efforts of our minister in Spain, and of our au- 
thorities at home, to persuade the Government of 
Spain to make a just and equitable settlement with 
him? No. This is not pretended. Does it grow 
out of the favor of our Government, in attempting 
to secure for him that indemnity by treaty which 
he repeatedly solicited, but which, from the nature 
ot his claims, it could only grant as a favor? This 
is pretended, but he had labored in vain, if he had not 
shown that the pretension was wholly unsupported, 
even upon the assumption that the claims were 
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merged, and Spain discharged from them by the 
treaty. 

Is, then, the claim to be rested upon the fact that 
the commissioners under the treaty did not admit 
the awardof the Spanish commission in favor of 
Mr. Meade as competent proof of his claims? 
‘That could not be assumed by the friends of this 
bill, because it was conteded that the bill did not, 
in its original form, require the commissioners ap- 


' pointed under it, to take that award as evidence of 


the claims, and because it had been amended, upon 
its passage, by the consent of its friends, with the 
avowed purpose of avoiding the possibility of such 
aconstruction. This was a suilicient answer to 
this ground of claim, though it had been well said, 
in a report, a most pnngent report, against the 
claim, drawn by a member of the Senate, when it 
first made its appearance here, and who is now a 
member of the body, that the United States are not 
responsible for an erroneous decision of those 
commissioners, even if it were determined that the 
decision was erroneous, which does not seem to 
be contended. 

This ground of claim being yielded, he would 
again ask, where is the claim torest? If us friends 
were unwilling to place it upon any one of the 
grounds stated, and he believed they covered the 
whole case, would they attempt to sustain it upon 
all, without location? He thought not. He could 
not believe that such a defence of a bad claim 
would be attempted. 

There was another position, however, which had 
been assumed by a committee of the other branch 
of Congress, and which was independent of all the 
points he had made. It was that, by the treaty, 
Spain was bound to farnish the proofs, so far as 
they were in its power, to sustain the claims under 
it, when those proofs should be demanded in the 
form and manner prescribed; that this demand, in 
the case of Mr. Meade, was made, but the proofs 
were not furnished; that, hence, has arisen a liabi- 
lity against Spain, which can only be enforced by 
our Government; and that, therefore, we should 
pay to our citizens their claims, and look to Spain 
for our indemnity. He referred to the first report 
upon this claim, made to the House of Represen- 
tatives by the Committce on Foreign Relations of 
that body. 

Without canvassing the reasoning of that report, 
he would simply remark, that he had examined the 
correspondence of our minister in Spain, at the 
time, to determine how far the conclusion was sup- 
ported by the important fact upon which it rested, 
the neglect of the Shanish Government to furnish 
the proofs; and most unfortunately for this ground 
of claim, it turned oul, from the declarations of 
our own minister, made to our own Goverment, 
that the Spat.ish authorities, from the moment the 
proofs were demanded, used all diligence, and 
manifested every disposition, to comply with the 
demands, but that, from the unsettled state of that 
country, the consequent confused and dispersed 
state of the public archives, and the late day at 
which the demand was made, it was impossible to 
furnish them within the time limited in the treaty. 
Here, then, would seem to be an end of all pre- 
tence of claim against Spain upon this ground. 

He would spend a moment in examining the 
extent of the bill, as he viewed it, and would close 
his remarks, already too much protracted. He 
was aware that it purported merely to provide for 
the claim of Mr. Meade, but was that its just and 
fair limit?) What said the committee of the House 
of Representatives, which reported the first bill in 
favor of this claim, and to whose report he had 
just referred for another purpose? He would read 
from the report itself: 

“asit is known to the committee that there are several other 
claimants in the same situation as the petitioner, they present 
a hillembracing all cases of a similar kind. They deem it, 
however, proper to state to the House that, as the five million 
fund, provided by the treaty, has been distributed among the 
claimants, Whose claims were allowed by the Commissioners, 


the amount now proposed to be paid will be in addition to that 
sum.” 


Here is the importantfact. All the money which 
our Government was to pay under the treaty has 
been paid, and distributed among those who proved 
their eclatms before the commissicn, and in con- 
formity with the treaty, and still there are “several 
other claimants in the same situation as this peti- 


i} 
i 


| tioner,” men who did net prove their claims, and, 


therefore, did not share in the distribution of the 
“five million fund.” How many of those claim- 
ants are there, and what is the amount of their 
claims?) He knew of but one mode of answering 
this inquiry. He found, from an examination of 
the papers, that something more than forty millions 
of dollars of claims were presented to the Commis- 
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sioners; that but about five and a half millions of || 


this whole amount were proved; and that, therefore, 
a balance of about thirty-five millions remained to 
be proved, in case the subject was again opened, 
and a new opportunity given to substantiate these 
claims. 

This consideration it was which had induced him 
to take this labor in opposition to the bill. The 
claim of the petitioner was, in itself, large, varying 
but a litde from half a million; but when even that 
amount was compared with the importance of the 
bill as a precedent for all these other claims, this 
individual case sunk to a trifle. 

He knew he should be told that the bill merely 
preposed to institute a commission to examine the 
claim of Mr. Meade, and did not assume to decide 
that it had merit; but gentlemen would remember 
that it appropriated the money from the ‘Treasury 
of the people to pay the claim, in case the commis- 
sioners named should decide in its favor. He knew 
and esteemed the men named as commissioners. 
There were not three other individuals within his 
knowledge he would sooner select for any trust; 
and had the proposition been merely to refer the 
matter to them to report the facts and their opi- 
nions to Congress, his voice would not have been 
heard against the bill; but when it was proposed to 
delegate to any three men legislative power to he 
extent to which he thought the example of this bill 
might go, he must scratinise closely the merits of 
ithe claims, and oppose so dangerous adelegation of 
power. 

If it should be sought to distinguish this particu- 
lar claim, in this mode of treatment, he must then 
go a step farther, and ask what it was, as disclosed 
by the papers? Mr. Meade had stated that the 
amount embraced in the award of the Spanish 
cominission, as due to himself, was something more 
than $373,000. For what was this due to him? 
This was a question most natural to ask, but which 
it was in his power very imperfectly to answer. 
He had waded through the papers with an earnest 
desire to determine this point; but he could find but 
two items of this large claim any where specified. 
The first was, the sum of $75,000 for his two 
years’ imprisonment, at the suit of McDermot; and 
how was itthat an imprisonment, at the suit of a 
private individual, fora private claim, and upon 
process issued by a judicial tribunal of the country 
within which the cause of litigation arose, and within 
which it was confined, was made a national matter? 
If the imprisonment was wrongful, an action for 
false imprisonment might have been sustained 
against the plaintiff in the private action, but not 
against the Spanish Government, which was not a 
party to the suit. If the courts of Spain made an 
erroneous decision, who ever heard that the Go- 
vernment was responsible in damages for the con- 
sequences? He could not, however, omit here to 
remark, that $75,000 for two years’ imprisonment 
in a civil suit, where the prison was only locked at 
night, and that for a few months, was rather ample 
damages for the personal! injury, upon whomsoever 
the duress might have been exercised, and whoever 
might be responsible for the damages occasioned. 

Here, then, rested so much of this claim, and 
what were the other items? Ple had found one 
other, specified in the statement of the claims, 
prepared by Mr.- Meade himself, and transmitted 
by him to his wife, to be laid before the Secretary 
of State of the United States, in immediate con- 
templation of the treaty. That item was $100,000, 
as his damages upon a bill of $300,000, drawn in 
his favor by the Government of Spain, to be paid 

none of the Spanish West India Islands. He 
does not state that the bill was refused and pro- 
tested, but that it was not paid in specie as he ex- 


| pected; that $50,000 of the amount only was paid 


at all, and that the payment, to that ameunt, was 
made in the article of tobacco. He says he sent a 
vesse! to the island for the purpose of receiving the 
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avails of the draft, and that the disappointment 
to him, from not receiving its full payment, was 
more than $100,000; although the whole draft 
was $300,000 only, and of that sum he did receive 
$50,000 in the products which, it isto be presumed, 
were intended to load his vessel. 

Beyond these two items, his examinations did 
not enable him to answer what were the claims. 
He would not pretend that he had read all the pa- 
pers in relation to the subject, but his own action 
must be governed by the views he had thus formed, 
until other facts, and other views, should change 
the strong impressions thus created. 
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INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. NILES, 


Or ConnectTicur, 

In Senate, February 13, 1838—Upon the bill to “im- 
pose additional duties, as depositaries, upon cer- 
tain public officers, to appoint Receivers General 
of public money, and to regulate the safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement, of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 

Mr. NILES arose, and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. Presivent: Being entitled to the floor, and 
presuming that no other Senator is prepared to 
occupy it to-day, I will commence my remarks, 
although considerably indisposed, and preceed as 
long as my strength will admit. The subject 
brought under consideration by the bill and amend- 
ment, is not only one of deep in‘erest to the whole 
country, but of a very comprehensive nature; so 
that to discuss at length its several branches, would 
greatly exceed any reasonable limits that can 
belong toa speech. I shall, therefore, confine my 
observations principally to such parts of the gene- 
ral subject as seem to have received least attention 
from others, and shall endeavor not to occupy an 
unreasonable portion of the time of the Senate; yel, 
considering the comprehensiveness of the subjects 
drawn into the debate, and the time occupied by 
others, I am admonished to be cautious in giving 
any assurance of brevity, for fear 1 may be found 
in the predicament of a certain lawyer, who was 
in the habit of making long speeches, and, on a 
certain occasion, was requested by the court to 
condense his remarks. He replied that he would 
be as short as a subject so redundant in abuse 
would admit of, and then commenced his argument 
by saying that ‘before the foundation of the world 
there was a chaos,” and proceeded to trace events 
down to his case. I will at least promise not to 
wander beyond chaos; but, as our currency is in 
somewhat of a chaotic state, I may have to go 
near ‘‘where the coast of darkness lies bordering 
on light.” 

Sir, I regard this bill as a financial measure, and 
a financial measure only, although it may have 
some incidental bearing on the currency and mone- 
tary interests of the country; much less, however, | 
believe, than is expected by its friends or feared by 
its opponents. I am aware, however, that there is 
a deep interest felt in it by the country, from its sup- 
posed bearing on the banking institutions and com- 
mercial interests, and am also sensible that efforts are 
being made to use it for getting up another panic ; to 
which purpose, I fear, we must attribute the deter- 
mination of some of the banks to delay the resump- 
tion of specie payments. Iam sensible that there 
is a settled and violent hostility to this measure on 
the part of a portion of our citizens. How exten- 
sive that portion may be, I have no means of 
forming an opinion. I shall not go into an exami- 
nation of the elections which have occurred during 
the close of the last year, as some gentlemen have 
done: I will only say that, from the time at which 
those elections took place, there is no one of them, 
except it be that in the State of New York, that 
could have been influenced by this question; and of 
that I have no wish to speak, lest I should be 
deemed to poach upon the manor of the honorable 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Tattmapce.) 1 
wiil only say that gentlemen of that State, equally 
well informed, differ very much as to the cause ol 
the result of that election, and that there is no sub- 
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ject about which men are more liable to fall into 
error, that in assigning causes for real or apparent 
changes in public opinion. Most of us are very 
liable to be biased in our judgments by our own 
opinions and feelings on pending questions. 

A petition and remonstrance against the adop- 
tion of this measure, has just been introduced by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. WesstTER,) 
signed, as is said, by about five hundred of the 
citizens of the town in which I reside. I have not 
examined it, and of course know not who they are, 
but presume they are intelligent and respectable 
citizens, comprising, probably, many of the mer- 
chants and business men of the city. This ques- 
tion, it is well known, is connected with the politics 
of the day, and the signers of this petition, I pre- 
sume, are all of one political party. They have 
their peculiar opinions on the subjects of banking 
and currency, biased, I believe, in some degree, by 
political considerations, and in part by their part- 
cular pursuits. A large portion of the merchants 
in all our cities have their peculiar notions in rela- 
tion to monetary affairs, which, in my opinion, are 
not only erroneous, but altogether adverse to their 
own permanent interests. They are entitled to 
their own sentiments, and I will respect them so far 
as they appear to have any just foundation in 
principle, or to be induced by a regard to the 
general interests of the country, and not by their 
own peculiar interests, or those of a comparatively 
small class. 

There is, I am well aware, a very violent oppo- 
sition to this measure on the part of certain classes: 
those connected with or largely interested in the 
banks, and merchants in our cities, who expect to 
be benefited by the use of the public revenues; and 
others, who may have a strong, yet certainly an 
erroneous, opinion that the measure might, in some 
way, diminish the capacity of the banks for afford 
ing them accommodations. Still, however, we 
are to look mainly for the opposition to this mea- 
sure to a different source. It comes from a political 
party, or rather from that coalition of the concen- 
trated moneyed power of the country with a great 
polttical party, which commenced in 1832 and was 
consummated in 1834. This union was more to 
be dreaded than that of the purse and the sword, as 
it united and breught into action, for a common 
object, two of the strongest passions known to the 
human heart—the love of money and the love of power. 
Since that period the country has had no repose. 
Its currency, bad enough before, has since been 
subjected to the most sudden and violent alternations 
of redundancy and scarcity, occasioned by the irre- 
gular action of the banks, led in every instance 
by the late Bank of the United States. Commer- 
cial and other business has been snbjected to the 
same fluctuations, and employmen:s that were 
once regarded as regular and stable have become 
little better than speculative gambling transactions. 
The putlic mind has been almost continually 
agitated and alarmed by a succession of panics, 
brought on by withholding from the trading portion 
of the community their accustomed accommoda- 
tions at banks; and in some instances, in our com- 
mercial towns, has approached to a state bordering 
on frenzy. This blending of private interests with 
ihe polities of the day, has imparted to party spirit 
a tinge of bitterness and malignity wholly unexam- 
pled since the last war. The grasping, monopo- 
lizing spirit of trade, drawn in and united with the 
aspirations of political power, have shaken the 
very foundation of our social fabric. Broken mer- 
chants and broken-down politicians, exasperated 
by their misfortunes, occasioned, as some honestly 
believe, and others affect to believe, by the mea- 
sures of the Government, (which, in truth, had no 
more influence upon them than the measures of the 
British Government,) have had the audacity to 
threaten the country with civil commotions, to 
openly avow a determination to resist the laws, and 
coolly to talk of shedding the blood of their fellow- 
citizens. 

The great fountain from whence these bitter wa- 
ters have flowed, which have swept over our coun- 
try, spreading dismay and desolation far and wide, 
is the principal moneyed corporation, which con- 
centrates, and in some measure, directs the whole 
moneyed power of this country, and no smallishare 
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|| of thatof Europe. With a capital of nearly forty 





millions, reinforced by twenty-six millions of the 

dead notes of the late Bank of the United States, 
| and credit at home and abroad almost unlimited, 
its power is negrly irresistible. It is now using 
| this power to prevent the resumption of specie pay- 
| ments by the banks, with the double object of pro- 
| longing the panic and public distress, and more 
successiully prosecuting its commercial specula- 
| tions. The people are insultingly told that the day 

of reasoning has gone past, and that it is only from 
| their “sufferings” that it is expected to obtain their 
| consent to the restoration of the late National 
Bank, or the establishment of another similar in- 
stitution. 

Sir, how long is this state of things to continue? 
How long are these waters of bitterness to owfl 
from this exhaustless fountain? From whence are 
we to look for deliverance and repose to our agi- 
tated country from the harassments and panics of 
this concentrated moneyed power, which, impelled 
by the interest of selfishness and ambiiion, and free 
from all responsibility, is a greater scourge to the 
country than an invading army? How long can 
the free spirit of our people hold out? It is doubt- 
less expected that it will finally yield; and thai the 
moneyed power will triumph over both the people 
and theGovernment. It may be so; but when that 
evil day comes, if come it must, our boasted liber- 
ties will be but a name. In this, asfin every other 
great crisis, I look with confidence to that vast mal- 
titude of honest and incorruptible hearts, the pro- 
ducing and laboring class. I invoke their aid at 
the present crisis; it is a resource which at the dark- 
est period in our history has never yet failed, when 
the country needed its aid, and I trust it will not 
now. 

I have alluded to the sources of the violent oppo- 
sition to the measure before Congress and the coun- 
try. These sources are the banks and other spe- 
cial interests, united with a powerful political par- 
ty. Of the extent of this opposition, | will not pre- 
tend to determine, nor can any one decide that 
question; and whether the hostility to the measure 
will increase or diminish, time only can solve. I 
have confidence to believe that the country will 
sustain this measure; but if it shall prove other- 
wise; if a majority of the people shall be found 
against it, I shall readily acquiesce in their decision. 
But as long as no such decision has been made, I 
feel it my duty to act on the question according to 
my own convictions of its merits; and regarding it, 
as I do, as a measure in an eminent degree calcu- 
lated to promote both the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the people, I shall give it my hearty sup- 
port. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts has inform- 
ed us that this question has occasioned a revolt; the 
laboring men, he says, have taken it in hand. I 
know not to what particular facts the Senator al- 
luded; but as he made no application of the re- 
mari, it may be reasonable to suppose that he re- 
ferred to a handbill purporting to have been drawn 
up and signed by. twenty-two laboring men in 
Nashua, New Hampshire. These laboring men 
profess to be deeply versed in the subject of the 
currency of the country; they probably obtained 
their notions about currency from the honorable 
Senator, as they discovered that the failure of the 
banks, and the derangement of the currency, have 
been occasioned by the “tampering” measures of 
the Administration, and that the same cause has 
stopped the factories and thrown all the laboring 
men out of employment. This profound investiga- 
tion, of the laboring men of Nashua, was printed 
and circulated all over the State of New Hamp- 
shire, to enlighten the people on the subject of the 
currency. It was, however, deemed advisable to 
investigate the matter, and ascertain how it was 
that these twenty-two laboring men had obtained 
such deep insight into the abstruse and mystified 
subject of currency. The matter was inquired into, 
and the result was, that the handbill had been 
drawn up by a Whig lawyer, and that the laboring 
men whose names were attached to it, and who 
were represented to be friends of the Administra- 
lion, were, with three exceptions, decided Oppusi- 
tion men; and the three declared that they signed 
this currency circular in consequence of threats, 





that if they refused they would be immediately 
turned out of employment, and their families ex- 
posed to starvation. Such is the only case of which 
I have heard, of a revolt among the laboring men 
on account of the currency. But this is not all. 
After these facts were made public, and this small, 
but base, attempt at imposition, exposed in New 
Hampshire, this same handbill has been extensive- 
ly circulated in my own State, and particularly in 
manufacturing towns. Such are some of the honest 
efforts to enlighten the people on the subject of the 
currency. 

Mr. President, whatever may have been the 
conduct of the opponents of this measure else- 
where, it must be admitted that the Senators op- 
posed to it have exhibited great candor, impartiali- 
ty, and fairness. The Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cray) seemed so desirous to signalize his 
zeal for the measure, that he volunteered to stand 
godfather to the child, and christened it before it 
was burn. He called it the “execrable bill.” The 
Senator from Massachusetts declared the measure 
to be a new thing under the sun; a new “experi- 
ment” on the currency; he also considered it as in- 
volving a total abandonment of the power and duty 
of this Government over the currency; it was aban- 
doning our duty, and hiding ourselves in caverns 
and holes, with the bats and owls. He also regard- 
ed it as providing for a hard money currency. The 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) discovered in 
this bill almost every thing except what it actu- 
ally does contain. With his keen penetration he 
discovered a hard money currency in it, and a pa- 
per money currency; that instead of its being a 
new experiment it was taking us back to the dark 
ages, when kings had their strong box; but his most 
remarkable discovery was, the germ of a bank, 
concealed in the bill, which would soon be deve- 
loped, with all its frightful proportions. I really 
wish the Senator had been a little more successful 
in proving that this bill contained the elements of 
a bank; for, in that case, he would have secured 
for it many friends among those most opposed to it. 

Having, sir, disposed of these preliminary mat- 
ters, I will proceed the consideration of the bill, and 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Virginia. 
I will begin with the substitute, which is the ex- 
ploded deposite bank system, enlarged and ex- 
tended, and embracing new and alarming princi- 
ples. What are the objects of this scheme, and what 
are the means by which they are to be accom- 
plished? There are three objects: first, to manage 
the finances of the United States; secondly, to form 
a National Bank currency; and thirdly, to regulate 
the issues of the State banks generally. How are 
these objects to be effected? Why, by taking into 
the service of the United States, and rechartering, 
twenty-five of the most “‘ respectable” of the State 
banks. Ido not understand the meaning of the 
word “ respectable,” as applied to banks. I had 
supposed all banks were respectable; but this scheme 
is to make a distinction, and create an aristocracy, 
among the banks; and as all banks are not only re- 
spectable, but honorable, it would seem that the 
wenty-five must be right honorable banks. 

This league of respectable banks is to be under 
the supervision ef the Secretary of the Treasury; 
they are tou make returns to him, and he may exa- 
mine into their affairs generally, as well as with the 
United States. They are to perform forghe Trea- 
sury all the services performed by the late Bank of 
the United States, for which they are to be entitled 
to the use of all the public revenues, without any 
compensation, although the deposite act of 1836 
allows two percent. where the sum exceeds a cer- 
tain amount. The revenues in the Treasury will 
average five or six millions, and at times will be 
vastly more; the use of which will be worth half a 
million a year; but these banks will have the mo- 
nopoly of supplying nearly the entire currency 
received and paid out by the Government, which will 
be worth half a million more. It is true, the bills 
of such other banks as may decline to issue notes of 
a less denomination than ten dollars will be receiv- 
able for public dues; but, with the exception of the 
league, few, if any, other banks wil] conform to 
that condition, as it will not be for their interest to 
dg it. The twenty-five Treasury banks, therefore, 
will have the entire monopoly of the public reve- 
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nue, and the cones the currency for the Go- 
vernment, which cannot be worth less than one 
million of dollars annually; and this enormous mc- 
nopoly would become a vested right, and forfeited 
only by a breach of their contract with the Govern- 
ment. 

This league of respectable banks is required to 
establish a sort of national currency, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury. They are 
to receive and pay out each other’s notes, and thus 
give them a general circulation. That this might 
be done to some extent, is not denied; it is done now 
by acombination of banks. What is called the 
“Suffolk Alliance,” at Boston, accomplishes this 
object, and gives a general circulation, throughout 
New England, to the notes of all the associated 
banks. But this is a dangerous power, and ex- 
posed to great abuse. 

But the most extraordinary feature in this scheme 
is the novel and dangerous principle, which stands 
out on the face of the amendment, that this league 
of banks, acting in co-operation with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is to “ regulate” the entire bank- 
ing system of the country. This is to be effected 
by frequent setilemeats with all banks dealing with 
them, or whose bills they receive, and by com- 
pelling them to pay balances in specie when it is 
found necessary to check their issues; and letting 
the balances remain, or adjusting them in some 
other way, when it is thought necessary to encou- 
rage them to increase their issues. All banks have, 
of course, the power to demand of each other specie 
tor balances; and the only purpose of this provision 
in the amendment is to make it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to compel the ‘Treasury 
banks to exercise this power, for the purpose of 
regulating the entire banking system of the country. 

These hanks have also the power of determining 
what money shall be received for the public dues, 
for they are not obliged to take even the bills of 
such other banks as may comply with the pre- 
scribed condition of issuing no notes of less dene- 
mination than ten dollars, and can refuse the bills 
of all banks but the Treasury league. Is this a safe 
power to entrust to few banks? Is it not a power 
which Congress ought itself to exercise? It is true, 
this power was entrusted to the late United States 
Bank; but it was abused, and ought never again to 
be confided to any bank or system of banks. Be- 
sides, it was not then considered, as it seems to be 
now, by many, and particularly by the author of 
this amendment, that the receivability of bank notes 
by the United States was an essential element of 
theircredit. Itis urged as the principal objection 
to the bill reported by the committee, that the re- 
fusal to receive the paper of the local tanks is to 
discredit them; and yet it is proposed to ec nfer on 
the twenty-five Treasury banks the power of dis- 
crediting any other bank, and all others, in the 
country. 

That this system of banks might conduct the 
financial affairs of the Government well enough, as 
long as the banks remain in a sound and healthy 
condition, may be admitted. This the late deposite 
banks did for more than two years, and until they 
became defanged. But the difficulty is, that the 
connection of the Treasury with them, instead of 
tending to keep them in a sound state, and give 
steadiness and regularity to their action, will have 
a directly contrary influence, as experience has 
proved. The large amount of public moneys which 
are suddenly received and withdrawn give great 
irregularity to the action of the banks connected 
with the Treasury. This was the case of the late 
United States Bank, and with the State deposite 
banks, in 1814, ’15, and °16, and during the recent 
empleyment of them since 1834. 

The principle for regulating the currency of all 
the State banks, through the action of these depo- 
site banks, is the same as that of a National Bank. 
It confers on the Treasury banks a power which is 
nearly useless for good, but omnipotent for evil. 
The transactions between banks are entirely diffe- 
rent from those between them and the public. In 
their dealings with the public, they make use of 
their own credit; and as credit costs nothing, and is 
unlimited, the banks could extend their discounts 
without limit, (or until the public began to doubt 
their solveney, which would bring their bills back 


for redemption) were it not for their being received 
by other banks, who return them for payment in 
something else than the credit of the bank issuing 
them. ‘The dealings of the banks-with each other 
require that they pay their balances, if not in spe- 
cie, at least in something of some vaiue, and not in 
their own credit. 

This is the only principle by which the banks 
can check and regulate each other, and its action is 
reciprocal; the small banks check the large ones as 
much as the latter check them, according to the ex- 
tent of their business. But to give any salutary 
influence to this restraining and regulating princi- 
ple, whether in a National Bank or a league of 
Treasury banks, it is important that such banks 
pursue a steady course themselves, and avoid all 
sudden expansions or contractions of their issues. 
Hence all attempts to regulate the general bank 
currency of the country by the agency of a Na- 
tional Bank connected with the Treasury, or State 
deposite banks, have signally failed, because the 
action of all such banks is as irregular and fluc- 
tuating as that of other banks; and, indeed, 
more so, from the very fact of their connection with 
the Treasury. This new scheme, therefore, for re- 
gulating the bank currency, would be impractica- 
ble and inefficient for any good purpose; because 
these very regulating banks would themselves, like 
the late United States Bank, cause the very irregu- 
larities they are designed to prevent. It is the in- 
stinct of all banks to act solely with reference to 
their profits, and consequently to use their credit to 
their utmost extent. When these Treasury banks, 
or a National Baok, are increasing their discounts, 
and consequently their circulation, how can they 
check the like increase by other banks? By return- 
ing their bills, and demanding specie for balances? 
Certainly not; because the balances will be against 
them. The large amount of their own notes put 
in circulation fall into other banks, which gives 
balances against these regulating banks. This 
proposition is so clear, that it can need no proof; 
but if it did, the experience of the late National 
Bank would afford abundant testimony. 

When that institution commenced extending its 
discounts in November, 1830, and continued ex- 
panding until May, 1832, having enlarged them 
nearly thirty millions of dollars, the State banks 
did the same, because the check of that bank upon 
them, and of the State banks on each other, was re- 
Jaxed; and when, in August, 1834, after the remo- 
val of the deposites from the United States Bank, it 
commenced a rapid curtailment, the Siate insti- 
tutions were compelled to do the same, in order to 
meet the balances which the United States Bank 
obtained against them; and when the Bank of the 
United States, in November, 1834, began to ex- 
pand, the State banks followed in the same course, 
and both went on expanding during the years 1835 
and 1836, which is the primary cause of all the 
disorders in the currency, and derangement of busi- 
ness, that have since ensued. The same state of 
things, although not to the same extent, existed in 
England. ‘The Bank of England expanded during 
the two first quarters of 1836, and increased its 
issues nearly two millions sterling; and during the 
same period, the joint stock banks multiplied ra- 
pidly in number, and increased their issues three or 
four millions, which occasioned the over-trading in 
that country. 

Yet, with these indisputable facts before the 
world, it is contended ‘hat a national bank can 
“ regulate” the State banks; and it is now proposed 
to do the same through the agency of a league of 
Treasury banks. The scheme is impracticable. 
Instead of regulating the currency, these Treasury 
banks woul: only increase its natural tendencies to 
disorder, as was the case from 1814 to 1817, and 
since 1834 to the final catastrophe in May last. 
But, sir, if this part of the plan was practicable, 
ought it to he established?) Would it be safe to con- 
fide to the Secretary of the Treasury a power so 
tremendous as that of regulating and controlling 
the whole currency of the country? of determining 
when money should be plenty, and when scarce? 
I# it possible to conceive of any power more 
alarming, more corrupting, or more dangerous? 
Is it not evident, from this examination of this 
plap—is it not, indeed, apparent, upon the very 





face of it, that it would be a national bank con- 
nected with the Treasury? a national bank with. 
out a parent bank—the Secretary of the Treasury 
being the head? In point of fact, however, as the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States must be 
one, that institution, from its vast capital and cre- 
dit, so entirely disproportioned to any other bank, 
would become the head of the system, and control 
the whole machinery as completely and absolutely 
as it did its own branches. 

Most of the objections urged against the bill 
providing for an Independent Treasury, apply 
with a hundred times more force to this. The 
influence which it gives to the Executive, by 
uniting it with the entire banking system of the 
country, is truly alarming, and would hardly fail 
of gradually changing, and ultimately subverting, 
the whole system of the Government. It has 
been a standing objection to the bill of the com- 
mittee, that it establishes two currencies, one for 
the Government, and one for the people; but this 
scheme establishes three distinct currencies. First, 
the currency to be supplied by the Treasury banks, 
which is to form a national paper currency, and 
have a general circulation; secondly, the currency 
receivable for the public dues, (other than that of 
the league of banks,) consisting of the notes of 
such banks as may restrict their issues tv bills of a 
less denomination than ten dollars; and thirdly, the 
notes of banks not receivable for public dues. The 
Independent Treasury bill is said to provide two 
tables, one for the officers of the Government, 
and the other for the people. This provides three: 
one for the officers of the Government, and the 
oligarchy of banks; one, I suppese, for the tra- 
ding community, and the third for the laboring 
classes, to be supplied with the coarse and homely 
fare, consisting of the bills or rags of those banks 
which are discredited by the Government, but are 
supposed to be good enough for the “mouth of 
labor.” 

But, sir, there is ene objection to this system, of 
great weight, in my judgment, which I cannot pass 
over unnoticed. It creates an improper, if not un- 
constitutional, connection between the Federal Go- 
vernment and fhe institutions of the States; which, 
on the one hand, renders this Government depen- 
dent on State institutions, and on the other, with- 
draws those institutions from their proper sphere 
of action, and, in some measure, converts them 
into Federal corporations Have we any power 
to do this? And does it not blend and confound 
the powers of the Union and those of the States, 
so as to go far to obliterate those distinct marks of 
separation, so essential in our system. This 
substitute for the bill changes and modifies the 
charters of the State banks, takes them into the 
service of the United States, and subjects them to 
its supervision and control. This, it is true, is to 
be done by contract, based on a law of Congress; 
but all charters are considered as contracts. It is 
to be done by the consent of the institutions; but 
these corporations are not independent sovereign- 
ties in law, if they are in fact; they are the creatures 
of the States, and swhject to their will; and there is 
to be no consent of the States. If this Government 
can rightfully interfere with the banking institu- 
tions of the States, why can it not interfere with 
corporations for education or courts of justice? 

I have passed over one objection to this plan, 
which I intended to notice. ‘These banks are to be 
nominated by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
confirmed by a joint resolution of Congress; and, 
when appointed, are to be discontinued by a joint 
resolution of Congress. This will expose Con- 
gress to that corrupt influence which attends all 
legislation concerning banks. Suppose the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United States was appointed 
as one of these Treasury banks, and its conduct 
should be such, that it became necessary to with- 
draw the deposites from it; would not the influence 
of that bank be brought to bear directly on Con- 
gress? Of the nature and danger of that influence, 
I need but refer to the circumstance that a report 
of a committee of this body, friendly to that bank, 
disclosed the startling fact that more than fifty 
members of Congress, while the bank was strug- 
gling fora recharter, had been accommodated with 
loans, amounting, in all, to the enormous sum of 
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nearly half a million of dollars. I leave this topic, 
as it is not one I delight to dwell upon. 

But it is claimed, that this deposite bank scheme 
received the sanction of the late Administration. 
This is a mistake: all that the late President claim- 
ed or expected, was that the finances of the Go- 
vernment could be conducted without the agency 
of a National Bank; he believed they could be ma- 
naged by State banks, and they were so managed, 
and satisfactorily, for two years. After this con- 
nection was established, he did attempt to make 
the Treasury auxiliary to the action of the States, 
in the suppression of bank notes of the lower de- 
nomination. 

In his Message in December, 1835, he says: 

“The management of the revenue can be made auxiliary to 
the reform which the Legislatures of the several States have 
already commenced tn regard to the suppression of small bills, 
and which has only to be tortered by proper regulations on the 
part of Congress, to secure a pratical return, to the extent re- 


quired for the security of the currency, to the constitutional 
medium.” 


In his Message in December, 1836, he says: 

* But although various dangers to our Republican institutions 
have been obviated by the failure of that bank, {the Bank of the 
United States] to extort from the Government a renewal of 
its charter, it is obvious that lite has been accomplished except 
a salutary changein public opinion, towards restoring to the 
country the sound currency provided for in the Constitution. 
In the acts of the several States, prohibiting the circulation of 
small notes, and the auxiliary enactments of Congress, at the 
last session, forbidding their reception or payment on public 
account, the true policy of the country has beer advanced, and 
a larger portion of precious metals intused into our circulating 
medium.” 


Hence it appears that President Jackson contem- 
plated nothing more than to use that influence aris- 
ing from the connection of the Treasury with the 
State banks, as merely “auxiliary” to that of the 
State Legislatures, for the suppression of small 
bills, and an increase of the metallic circulation. 
That he was mistaken in his expectations, the re- 
sult has shown; but he aimed at nothing farther, 
and never designed to control or regulate the State 
banks through the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is the object of this substitute. Such 
a principle has not the least countenance from any 
act or opinion of General Jackson. 

The honorable mover of this amendment says he 
goes for his country, and not for a party. This is 
the measure of the country; the bill based on the 
principle of equal rights and common justice to all 
the people, is, | suppose, the measure of a party. 
If the twenty-five banks, and the private interests 
connected with them, constitute the country, then 
certainly the Senator is correct in saying that he 
goes for the country. 

Mr. President, before entering on the considera- 
tion of the bill, L will notice some observations of 
the honorable Senator from Virginia. He informs 
us that the restoration of the currency depends on 
the fiat of this Government. Was this the case in 
England, during the suspension of the bank for 
nearly twenty-five years?) Was it the case here in 
1816? It would be much more true to say that it 
depended on the fiat of the president of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania. Is it not apparent 
that that bank is now almost the sole obstacle to re- 
sumption? But how is the Government to resusci- 
tate the banks? Is it by reinforcing them with 
funds?) We have none, if it would be proper to 
loan funds to the banks to help them to pay their 
debts. Are we to lend them our credit? This we 
have already done, to the banks and the merchants, 
to the amount of twelve millions of dollars. 

Bat we are told that the banks depend on confi- 
dence. Does the Senator mean that this Govern- 
ment can create confidence in the banks? A tory 
minister, during the suspension in England, at- 
tempted this; he procured the passage of a resolu- 
tion by Parliament, declaring that the notes of the 
Bank of England had been, and were, as sound a 
currency as the lawful coin of the realm. But this 
“fiat” of confidence did not make the bank notes 
equal to coin; for at that very moment they were 
depreciated more than ten per cent. But does the 
Senator mean that there has been a want of confi- 
dence in the banks on the part of the Government 
or the people, or both? Sir, it would be easy for 
me to show that there has been too much confi- 
dence in the banks, both by the people and the 
Government. When the banks exploded last May, 
the people had in their vaults the snug little sum 
of more than thirty-one millions. Does this show 
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the want of confidence? 'The people also have had 
so much confidence in them, as to enable them to 
extend their Joans to the amount of over five 
hundred millions of dollars, exceeding, by nearly 
one hundred millions, their capital and depos:tes 
united. This will appear from a statement I shall 
introduce in the course of my remarks. Is it an 
evidence ofa want of confidence that the public 
have received their bills at the rate of ten, twenty, 
and, in some instances, forty to one of specie in 
their vaults? Sir, is it not apparent that it is an ex- 
cess of confidence, both by the Government and the 
people, which has led to the explosion of the banks, 
and is it proposed to remedy an evil by the very 
cause which has produced it? 

But if any act of the Government could inspire 
additional confidence in banks, without knowing 
that there was a solid foundaticn to support it, 
would it not be a fraud on the people? And if we 
are to have a paper currency, resting on no other 
foundation than ‘ confidence,” truth and justice re- 
quire that this should be made apparent on the face 
of the bills; and all such notes should be drawn in 
the following terms: ‘* On demand, this bank pro- 
mises to pay the bearer five dollars, in confidence.” 
If bank notes were thus drawn, there would be some 
more honesiy, if not more soundness, in our cur- 
rency than there is at present. The Commonwealth 
Bank, and others that have failed, can no doubt 
pay their notes in “confidence;” but the people 
have had enough of that sort of * better currency,” 
and are beginning to be heartily sick of it. When 
we get to that state of refinement that people can 
live on confidence, it may then do very well for a 
currency. 

Mr. President: Ihave now disposed of the sub- 
stitute, and will proceed to consider the bill—the 
abused bill, which honorable Senators have greeted 
with denunciations, and in which they have dis- 
covered every bad principle and every pernicious 
tendency; they can see no good in it, but almost 
every evil— 

* All monstrous, all prodious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or tear conceived; 
Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.” 

There seems to be but one more dangerous pr in- 
ciple that can be discovered in it, and that is the 
pre-emption principle, which we may expect will 
be detected by the honorable Senator frem Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Cray,) who professed to regard the 
occupation of the public lands as of the same cha- 
racter as plundering the public stores, or other pro- 
perty; and perhaps it may be contended, that the 
receivers general and depositaries may seize up- 
on, and claim the public funds, by virtue uf some 
pre-emption principle either now in the bill, or 
which may hereafter be incorporated into it. If 
this bill can be moulded into a bank, why not into 
a pre-emption act? 

It isnot my purpose, Mr. President, to go into 
a discussion either of the general principles of this 
bill, or its details. Its princip'es are not essen- 
tially changed from the act which passed the Se- 
nate al the called session, and which was then very 
elaborately and ably debated; and the present bill, 
has been explained in its details, and its principles 
illustrated and defended in a masterly manner, by 
the chairman of the committee, (Mr. Wriant,) so 
that I shall confine myself to some general re- 
marks, anda brief notice of some of the objections 
which have been urged agains) it. 

What is the leading principle of this measure 
and its object. The principle is, the right and the 
duty of the Government to take care of its own funds; 
and the object to separate the public revenue and 
its management entirely from the business and in- 
terests of individuals or corporations. This is one 
of those measures that, to a man of plain common 
sense, nothing more would seem to be necessary, 
than to state the principle and the object, to secure 
his assent to the justice and propriety of the mea- 
sure. And how is the object to be accomplished, 
or what are the means to attain the end? They are 
simple, natural, and such, no doubt, as the framers 
of the Constitution designed. They consist in esta- 
blishing a Treasury in fact, (instead of a treasury 
in law, as has heretofore been the case,) with six 
branches, of which officers, either now existing, orto 


be appointed, are to take the charge, These officers 





are to be subjected to the highest responsibilities; 
to be under oath; to give bonds; to be subjected to 
the vigilance and examination of other officers con- 
nected with the same branch of the public service. 
But the bill iatroduces a new and most important 
prinepple, by making it a crime to use or embezzle 
the public funds. This isa moral principle, which 
will throw around the public treasure those sacred 
safeguards which pertain to reputation, character, 
and honor; and to the dread of disgrace and in- 
famy which attend crimes. In this country, pub- 
lic officers in all high and responsible trusis are, 
and I trust ever will continue to be, men of probity, 
character, and honor; men who have too much to 
lose by violating the laws, and especially by a 
criminal offence, to be likely to yield to any temp- 
tation, however strong. All revenues accruing 
where the Treasury and branch Treasurers are 
located, are to be deposited in those establishments, 
which, being provided with vaults and safes, will 
have all the physical security that belongs to 
banks; and the revenue accruing elsewhere, is to 
be paid over into these establishments, periodically, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, so that large amounts will not remain in the 
hands of the other depositaries; and where this can- 
not conveniently be done, the depositaries may be 
ordered to make special deposites m banks. 

But next to the legal and moral responsibility of 
ihe persons entrusted with the public moneys, 
in point of security is, the inviolability of the funds, 
by the inhibition against the use of them, and ma- 
king it aconversion of them. This principle dis- 
tinguishes this plan from those heretofore adopted, 
and alone affords the highest additional security. 
The right to use the public revenues has been the 
fruitful source of the losses and embarrassments 
which the Government has heretofore experienced. 

Next to the security of the public funds, is the 
practicability of the plan. Can the finances be 
managed in this way? or is the agency of banks 
necessary? If this has ever been doubted, it can- 
not be now; the revenues were conducted essen- 
tially on the principles of this bill until 1816; and 
during eight months of the past year, have been so 
conducted withall the embarrassments attending 
the universal derangement of the monetary affairs 
of the country. Yet this system is said to be new, 
and an untried “experiment.” During the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury by Alexander Ha- 
milton, and down to 1816, the course pursued was 
similar to that now proposed, except that it had 
none of the securities and safegaards provided in 
the present plan. Deposites then made in banks 
by collectors and receivers of the revenue, were 
not placed to the credit of the Treasurer, but to 
that of the officer, who, of course, could .control 
them. The collectors at New Haven, in my own 
State, conducted their official business on this prin- 
ciple until 1816, and in a single year received and 
paid over four hundred thousand dollars. In 1891, 
when there was a change in the office, the collector 
paid over to his successor sixty thousand dollars. 
Was not that officer a depositary, as much as the 
present collector would be, should this bill become 
a law? The only difference is that the law at that 
period, was loose and defective, providing none of 
the safeguards which this bill contains. The col- 
lector’s bond was then but five thousand dollars; 
and yet such large sums of money, passed though 
his hands withgut any loss to the Treasury. It 
had not then been discovered that public officers 
could not be trusted, and that the only security was 
in banks. Instead of this being a novel scheme, 
a new “experiment,” as is claimed, it is a return to 
the original plan, springing directly out of the 
Constitution; with such improvements as time and 
experience have suggested, to give more complete 
security to the public revenues. 

The finances of the post office, which amount to 
four millions annually, are conducted on the’ prin- 
ciple of this bill; and twelve thousand postmasters 
are all, by the law, depositaries of the public moneys, 
which are drawn outto pay the expenses of the 
transportation of the mail. 

Sir, to contend that the public finances cannot be 
managed without the agency of banks is not to at- 
tack this bill; it is to assail the Government itsel/, 


by making it dependent on the machinery and 
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agency of banks, which is not provided for in the 
Constitution; it is to deprive the system of that 
function and power, without which it cannot go on. 

‘The principal arguments relied upon to prove that 
the banks are safer than public depositofies, is, 
that you have the additional security of the capital 
of the bank. There is little force in this, because 
the same misconduct in the officers of a bank 
might waste your funds, and destroy the ca- 
pitalof the bank. The failure of banks is, in al- 
most every instance, occasioned by the misconduct, 
and often the frauds, of a few of the direc- 
tors who control them; they withdraw their whole 
capital into their private business or speculations, 
and if these turn out badly, the bank is ruined. This 
appears to have been the case with the banks which 
have recently exploded at Boston and elsewhere 
Whether you entrust your funds in banks, or the 
hands of your own officers, you must trust to the 
honesty and responsibility of those who have the 
custody of them, But, in one case you entrust it 
io the officers of a corporation, over whom you 
have no control, and whom you have authorized 
to loan it and use it as a part of their own capital, 
in the private business and speculations of indivi- 
duals. Inthe other, you confide it to your own 
officers, responsible to your own laws, nct only 
civilly buteriminally, and who are prohibited from 
using the public funds of which they have the custody 
In point of security the advantages appear to be in 
favor of the proposed plan; and I will'now proceed 
to show that experience fully confirms thisopinion, 
deduced from the principles of the two systems. 

By a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
now on our files, made in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and amended on my own motion, the following 
facts appear: 

That the Treasury has sustained a direct loss 
from depositing its revenues in banks, from 1816 
to 1836, principal and interest, of  - $1,892,642 
By the depreciation on bills, which 

were received and paid out, from 

1814 to 1817 inclusive, from five to 











six millions of dollars; say - 6,000,000 
By bills of banks that have failed, and 
are now onhand - . - 178,470 
By the withholding of dividends by 
the late Bank of the United States, 
under a pretext of a claim for da- 
mages for the protest of a bill on 
France, principal and interest - 233,422 
Total - - $5,304,534 


On the first of May last, just before the bank ex- 
plosion, there was in the deposite banks to the cre- 
dit of the Treasurer and disbursing officers the sum 
of €31,212,058; of which twenty millions of dol- 
lars has been paid on the drafts of the Treasurer, and 
about one millicn and a half of that sum in specie, 
leaving eighteen and a half millions, which have 
been paid in the depreciated bills orcredit of the depo- 
site banks. Theaverage diseeunt on these bills can- 
not be less than six per cent. and is probably more: 
it has varied at different periods, and in different 
places; it was for some time not less than 8 or 10 
per cent. at New York, and in Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi was from 12 to 15 per cent. Six per cent. 
on $18,500,600 is a loss of $1,110,000. There is 
now in the deposite banks nearly $10,000,000 to 
the credit of the Treasurer and public officers, the 
average discoant on which cannot be less than 4 
pe.’ cent. making $400,000; all of which sums form 
an ayeregate of $9,814,534 as the loss which has 
accrued from the connection of the Treasury with 
the banks simce 1814. The estimated loss during 
the past year has fallen mostly on the creditors of the 
United States, and the several States who have re- 
ceived the instalments they were entitled to under 
the deposite act of 1836, in the depreciated credit of 
the deposite banks. L 

In consequence of the failure of the deposite 
banks, almost every class of public creditors, since 
that period, have been, from necessity, paidin a 
depreciated currency; the soldiers, seamen, labor- 
ers on the public works, fishermen, (their bounties 
for the exportation of fish,) and the pensioners. As 
far as could be done, some of these meritorious cre- 
ditors have been paid in specie, amounting in all, 
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including Indian annuities, to between five and six 
millions of dollars. 

But because the loss the past year has not fallen 
directly on the Treasury, but on individuals, it is 
not the less a loss to be charged upon the connec- 
tion of the Treasury with the banks; it is, indeed, 
a loss much more to be deplored than though it had 
fallen on the Treasury. 

No estimate has, or can be made, of the loss to 
the public creditors, and individuals having deal- 
ings with the Government, during the derangement 
of the finances and depreciation of bank paper, 
from 1814 to 1817; but, there can be little doubt 
that it exceeded the loss sustained directly by the 
Treasury, which has been estimated at six millions; 
and this, added to the former sums, makes an aggre- 
gate of $15,814,534 as the loss resulting from the 
connection of the Treasury with the banking sys- 
tem since 1814. 

Now, sir, what have we to offset against this 
enormous loss?) Why, the Senator from Virginia 
takes up the report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry containing a list of public defaulters, and says, 
with an air of triumph, that it contains testimony 
enovgh to blow the Independent Treasury scheme 
to the winds. Well, sir, what is this testimony? 
Why, itis a list of officers whose accounts have 
not been regularly balanced on the books of the 
Treasury from the foundation of the Government, 
but is no evidence of what is actually due from 
those officers. The report itself contains an expla- 
nation of many of the cases of apparent default. 
In a large portion of the cases there is nothing due 
the Treasury. The first President Adams still ap- 
pears as a defaulter on the books of the Treasury 
for an amount exceeding twelve thousand dollars. 
The Senator says these defalcations amount to near 
three millions of dollars; but, from the best infor- 
mation I can obtain from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it does not much exceed one million. How 
stands the account, then? One million lost by re- 
ceiving officers, and more than fifteen millions by 
the banks! 

Mr. President, having attempted to show the 
practicability of the Independent Treasury system, 
and to demonstrate its greater safety and security 
to the public revenues, | will notice, briefly, some 
of the objections which are urged against it. 

We are told that it will be very expensive. The 
Senator from Virginia says that he is informed by 


a very intelligent gentleman, who is a friend of 


the measure, that it will cost six hundred thousand 
a year, and the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Smiti) 
says it will cost two millions the first year, anda 
half a million afterwards. The expense of putting 
the establishment in operation, cannot be estimat- 
ed with much accuracy; but the expense after- 
wards of conducting the fimances, every one can 
see, will be but asmail sum. We are not in the 
dark on the sabject; it consists of paying the 
salaries of fonr Receivers General, and a few 
clerks. It is a small affair, and not worth serious 
consideration. But cannot the Government afford 
the expense of taking care of its own funds, and 
to avoid the expense, must it loan them to the 
banks to take care of them for the Government? 
This would be an excellent doctrine for the 
banks, who claim the monopoly of keeping the pub- 
lic money. 

The principle in this bill which requires that uiti- 
mately the public dues should be paid in specie, 
is perhaps with some, the most objectionable part 
of the measure. Mr. Dallas, when Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the very report to which the late 
Bank of the United States owed its origin, says the 
Government had received bank notes from neces- 
sity only, and that time would soon come when we 
ought to receive for the public dues nothing but 
specie or Treasury notes. He says “the Treasury 
yielding from necessity to the general impulse, has 
hitherto concented to receive bank paper in pay- 
ment of duties and taxes; but the period approaches 
when it will probably become a duty to exact the 
payment, either in Treasury notes, or in gold and 
‘silver coin, the lawful money of the United States.” 

At that period there was not fifteen millions of 
specie in the United States, and now there is over 
eighty millions. It would, seem therefore, that 
the time has arrived, if it is ever to come, when 


the public dues should be collected in coin. The 
operation of this principle seems to be misappre- 
hended. It is said that it will drain the specie from 
the banks, and greatly diminish their capacity for 
supporting their issues. ‘This is amistake. It wil| 
not drain specie from the banks; or if it does, its 
place will be immediately supplied; it will create a 
new demand in the country for specie, equal to the 
usual balance in the Treasury, and what is in use in 
the fiscal transactions of the Government, amount- 
ing to from five to seven millions of dollars, and 
this additional demand for specie will draw and 
retain so much more of the precious mettals into 
the country. If, at first, thisdemand is supplied in 
part from the banks, it must finally come from 
abroad. When the Bank of England resumed 
the payment of specie, in 1822,such was the de- 
mand for coin that no less than twenty-four 
millions of dollars annually was imported for 
four years to fill up the vacuum, which the 
long use of paper had occasioned. ‘The additional 
demand of frem five to seven millions in the 
United States, would ke supplied from abroad in one 
year, and without being felt. The requirement 
of specie for the public dues, would reduce the cir- 
culation of the banks to the amount of the sum cr- 
dinarily in the Treasury, and in use in the transac- 
tions of the United States; about the amount I have 
named, and so far would diminish the profits of the 
banks; but would, in no degree, impair their capa- 
city to make discounts to individuals, but would 


rather increase it; as the five or seven millions of 


their currency, which had been absorbed in the 
transactions of the Treasury, being replaced by 
coin, there would be, to that extent, an increased 
ability, on the part of the banks, to supply the de- 
mands of thecommunity. This principle would 
not only draw an additional sum of specie into the 
country, but would keep it in active circulation; 
and what is taken from the banks will be returned 
to them again. This demand for specie and circu- 
lation of it to the extent of the fiscal transactions of 
the United States, will keep up a demand on the 
banks for specie that will render it necessary for 
them to keep a greater supply in their vaults, which 
will tend, in some degree, to check their excessive 
issues, and to diminish their profits arising from 
such excessive issues of their notes. But there is 
little reason to believe that this restraining princi- 
ple could operate with sufficient force to keep down 
the bank issues to their proper level, or to give that 
degree of stability and soundness to the currency 
which is so desirable. Instead of its crippling the 
banks, it will noi be a sufficient check upon them. 

But it is said that this principle will tend to cre- 
ate an internal drain of specie, at the very time that 
there is an external drain from abroad, occasioned 
by the excess of importations. This may be the 
case to a certain extent, and its effect will be highly 
salutary, as it will tend promptly to check importa- 
tions, and adjust the balance of trade before it goes 
on to anextent to become dangerous. The excess 
of importations commenced in 1331, and, being sus- 
tained by the use of the credit of the Bank of the 
United States and foreign credit, it was not checked 
as it ought to have been, but continued until 1837, 
which has involved the country in its present duli- 
culties. 

It is uged that demanding specie for public dues, 
will tend te hoard the money of the country. In- 
stead of this, it will, as I have already said, draw 
into the country an additional amount of specie, 
and keep it in active circulation. 

Mr. President, we have had a new Version of the 
old objection, that this bill will create two curren- 
cies, one for the Government and one for tke peo- 
ple. The Senator from Virginia says this is not an 
ad caplandum argument. It is an ad caplandum 
argument, as applied to this bill, because it intro- 
duces no new principle in this respect. Is it meant 
that, under this bill, we should have two currencies 
in law, ortwo in fact? The former cannot be con- 
tended, because the bill does not legalize any paper 
currency, either for the Government or the people. 
The objection then is nothing more than this: that, 
under this bill, there will be two currencies, one 
receivable for the public dues, and another not re- 
ceivable, but which may circulate among the peo- 
ple, if they see fit to jake is and pay it out; but 
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there is nothing in the bill, or any law of Congress, 
that requires them to do so. But this distinction is 
not created by this bill: it has always existed since 
the foundation of the Government. It existed pre- 
vious to the late Bank of the United States, and was 
inscribed on the face of the charter of that bank, 
which made the notes of that institution legally re- 
ceivable for the public dues, whilst the notes of 
other banks wete not so receivable. That charter, 
also, like the substitute of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, conferred on the bank the power of creating 
two currencies, by determining what bank notes 
should be receivable for the public dues, and what 
not. It would do for the bank to create two cur- 
rencies, one for itself and the Government, and 
another for the people: this was very proper. 

I have already incidentally alluded to the very 
extraordinary objection, that this bill contains the 
seeds of a Treasury bank. After having proposed 
a substitute for this bill which is on its face a 'Trea- 
sury bank, it is a little surprising that an objection 
like this should be urged with so much zeal and 
pertinacity by the author of that very substitute. 
But what foundation is there for this charge? What 
approximation has this bill to a bank, eithera 
Treasury bank, or any other bank? What are the 
essential functions of a bank? There ate three— 
to receive deposites, to make loans and discounts, 
and to issue bills of credit. Does the financial 
system provided for in the bill contain either of 
these essential functions of a bank? Not one of 
them, and no features that have any approxima- 
tion to either of those principles. The principal 
argument to prove that this system is, or would 
become, a bank, is the provision authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to draw on the receivers 
general and other depositaries for the payment of 
the public dues, in pursuance of legal appropria- 
tions, or for transfer of the public funds from one 
branch treasury to another. These drafts, it is 
said, will form a currency. But is this a new 
principle? Has it not always existed, and is it not 
inseparable from every financial plan? Take it 
away, and you have the strange anomaly of laws 
for collecting and placing money in the Treasury, 
but no means of drawing it out, even to pay the 
debts of the Governinent. 

But this bill contains a section designed expressly 
to prevent these drafts being circulated even to the 
extent they now are, or heretofore have been. It 
makes it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to fix the time in which the drafts shall be presented 
for payment, having regard to the distance. 

And what else is relied upon to prove that this 
system is a bank? Why, there are to be vaults 
and safes for the security of the furds, and this is 
the very machinery of a bank. What! shall the 
Government erect vaults, or provide safes! That 
will be encroaching on the prerogatives of the 
banks, and is conclusive evidence the Government 
is turning banker! 

It is further said that President Jackson, in his 
second message, recommended a Treasury bank, 
founded on the revenues and credit of the Govern- 
ment; a plan which none of his friends approved, 
and which he afterwards abandoned himself; and 
yet that fact proves that this bill is a bank, although 
it has not one of the features contained in that 
plan. And we are also told that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the called session, suggested a 
scheme for issuing Treasury notes on the credit of 
the United States, and an assigned fund. Put this 
suggestion met with no favor, and had no principle 
in common with this bill, and yet itis evidence that 
the system recommended by the committee is a 
bank, or will grow into on@. 

The old threadbare and bugbear story of Execu- 
tive influence, is the last objection I will notice. 
After what IL have said of the substitute on this 

oint, | cannot spend my breath on this objection. 

he comparison of the two systems, as respects 
their bearing on the power and patronage of the 
Executive, is like comparing the scratch of the 
skin to a deadly and mortal wound. The increase 
of patronage and power by the bill, is the addition 
of four officers and a few clerks. Must not that 
be truly alarming? There is no control over the 
public funds given either to the President or Secre- 


tary, more than they now have; and as to the re- 











ceivers general and other depositaries, the bill ex- 
pressly takes from them the dangerons power of 
using and loaning the public revenues, which is 
now possessed by the existing depositaries. But 
the Senator from Virginia still insists that his 
prophecy is fulfilling, as this bill confers on the 
Executive greater patronage than that which passed 
the Senate at the late session. But what was the 
Senator’s prediction? It was that a swarm of fifty 
thousand receivers general, and other offcers, 
would spring from this measure, as he alleged was 
the case in France, which wonld consume the snb- 
stance of the people. He compared it toa mus- 
tard seed, the smallest of all seeds; yet, when it 
grew, extended its roots through the soil, threw up 
a large trunk with branches which 6vershadowed 
the land, on which swarms of cormorants might 
light and devour all the fruits of the earth. How 
is this prophecy fulfilled? Why, the grain of mus. 
tard seed has germinated ; it has thrown upa small 
stem, with four small branches, and a few leaves— 
four officers and a few clerks. This is the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction; this is the swarm of fifty 
thousand receivers who were to harrass the people 
and devour their substance. And yet the Senator 
says this is not soaring on the wings of imagina- 
tion, but is the language of truth and soberness. 

Mr. President, | have now examined the substi- 
tute and the bill, and endeavored to show that the 
first would produce a dangerous connection between 
the Government and the banking system injurious 
to both, and instead of benefitting, would increase 
the disorders of the currency. I have aitempied 
to prove that the plan proposed by the bill ¢s prac 
ticable, that bank agency is not necessary, and 
that the public revenues, under that system, would 
be safer than if deposited in banks. 

I now propose to suggest some reasons why this 
Government ought not to connect itself with the 
banking system of the country in any form, either 
State or National. This connection has been dis- 
solved by the act of the banks. Shall it be re- 
stored in any form? This is the true issue here, 
and before the country. To decide this important 
question it is necessary not only to look at the pre- 
sent condition of the banks, but we must go back 
and see what they once were, and trace their 
downward course. We must examine the princi- 
ples of the system, and see if they have not rapidly 
deteriorated; and whether, if it is not radically 
reformed, it is not speedily approaching its final 
catastrophe. 

Sir, 1 understand the object perfectly well. I 
know why it is that the bank party are so anxious 
to connect this Government with the banking sys- 
tem. It is to bring to its aid the revenues, the 
credit, the power, and the influence of this Govern- 
ment, to sustain and uphold this system as it is, 
with all its abuses, its corruptions, and fatal ten- 
dencies, and to prevent that reform in the system 
which the people desire and the best interests of 
the country demand. 

My friend from New Hampshire (Mr. Hvrn- 
BARD) said he was friendly to the State banks, that 
he had a large interest in them, and would be the 
last man to do any thing to their injury. lam also 
friendly to the banks now we have them, and have 
some interest in them; and I will endeavor to show 
my friendship for them in the way that has always 
been regarded as the highest evidence of a true 
friend—by calling attention to their abuses, by 
pointing out the defects in the principles of the 
system, its rapid degeneracy; and by warning the 
public that, unless it is speedily. reformed and 
brought back to its original principles, it cannot 
go on much longer; that another and final explo- 
sion will soon be experienced, which will spread 
ruin and desolation over the country. 

The present state of the banks is one of doubt 
and uncertainty; no one knows what their real con- 
dition is, or what change a single day may produce; 
and, of course, little confidence can be placed in 
them. Their statements of their affairs are entitied 
to no reliance; they are often false lights that only 
tend to allure us on to the breakers. All we see 
or know of the banks is an outside view. We see 
their marble walls, which are often like whitened 
sepulchres—a fair outside, but within are filled 
with dead men’s bones, They are like the ox of 


Prometheus, “a sleek, well-stuffed hide, filled with 
all mannner of rnbbish, goodly to look at, but con- 
taining nothing to eat.” In many of the States 
they are now existing either without law or in op- 
position to law, They have virtually thrown off 
the authority of the Legislatures which created 
them, and now form a sort of commonwealth, and 
have assumed the power of governing themselves. 
They are holding conventions, and forming combi- 
nations, for their control and government. The 
“Suffolk Alliance” at Boston is one of these com- 
binations, intended to centrol the whole of the 
banks in the Eastern States. This was originally 
a forced alliance by the Suffolk Bank, which com- 
pelled the members of the association to pay tri- 
bute to that bank, for which they are to be remu- 
nerated by giving greater circulation to their notes, 
and by some sort of guarantee, or additional secu- 
rity, against loss on the bills of any of the banks of 
the asseciatifh which may fail or get embarrassed. 
The object is to give greater security to the asso- 
ciated banks; as their bills are required to be re- 
deemed at the Suffolk Bank, that institution is ena- 
bled to know when any one of the associated banks 
is in a doubtful or ticklish situation, and can take 
measures for the security of the banks of the asso- 
ciation, 

These associations are designed and calculated 
to give to the banks the rights of privileged creditors 
in the case of the failure of any one of the number. 
On the first evidence of (he unsoundness of a bank, 
its assets are to be pledged, in some form, for the 
security of the associated banks; this, of course, 
leaves the public exposed to greater hazard, and 
would place the Unite States, either as a deposi- 
tor or bill-holder, in the same situation. By the 
operation of this system, the whole assets of a 
broken bank may be sweptaway for the security of 
other banks, and nothing be left for individuals or 
the Treasury of the Unite! States. 

During the recent failures of the banks at Bos- 
ton, it has been stated that certain doubtful banks 
have been required to give security, at sight, for its 
bills belonging to the associated banks, which had 
been received during the day. ‘They dared not 
sleep upon them. Ought the Treasury of the 
United States to be connected with a system like 
this? 

jut other bank leagues are formed in other 
parts of the Union. The most formidable is that 
at Philadelphia, headed by the Pennsylvania Bank 
of the United States. That institution, from its 
immense capital, its almost unlimited credit at 
home and abroad, and reinforced by twenty-six 
millions of the resurrection notes of the defunct 
Bank of the United States, possesses a power over 
the monetary concerns of the country that is nearly 
irresistible. It controls all the other banks in Pii- 
ladelphia, and is now attempting, with the aid of 
its alliance with the Bank of England, and com- 
mand of British capital and credit, to make itself 
the head and centre of the entire banking system 
in the United States, and to control the whole at its 
pleasure. 

It is authorize? by its charter to establish bank 
agencies, which is nearly equivalent to the power 
it formerly possessed of establishing branches. It 
has bought up the Merchants Bank in New Or- 
leans and the Insurance Bank in Georgia, and the 
cfheers and directors of these institutions are the 
mere nominees of an alien corporation, which has 
become the purchaser of them; and are much 
more, under the control of Mr. Biddle’s bank, or 
rather Mr. Biddle himself, than the branches of the 
parent bank were before the expiration of the 
charter of the late Bank of the United States. 

“he Merchants Bank has a capital of two millions, 
all of which, except thirty-five thousand dollars, is 
owned by Mr. Biddle’s bank. The Merchants 
Bank has in its vaults about three hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars in specie, and porsesses 
the bills of the other. banks in New Orleans to the 
amount of one million two hundred and twenty-two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-five dollars, of 
which one million seventy-eight thousand dollars 
are against six banks, which exceeds their entire 
amount of specie; and thus places them at the feet 
of this branch of Mr. Biddle’s bank, which can 
sjop them at any moment. It has only about 
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seven or eight thousand dollars of its own notes in 
circulation, so that it is wholly protected from any 
demands that can come against it. These immense 
resources of the Merchants Bank, amounting to 
about one million six hundred thousand dollars, 
appear to have been accumulated by putting into 
circulation the dead notes of the late Bank of the 
United States, which neither the Merchants Bank 
nor the Pennsylvania Bank is bound to redeem. 
It appears by a report of a committee of the Senate, 
which has just been read, that the bank has now in 
circulation more than six millions of these dead 
notes, which it is not bound to redeem, and still 
has about twenty millions in its possession, to be 
used as it may have occasion. The putting off of 
these notes is a gross fraud on the laws of the 
United States and on the public; and I rejoice that 
the committee have reported a bill making it an 
indictable offence, punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment. 

This soulless corporation, in the war it is carry- 
ing On against the Government and the currency, 
acts on true military principles. It has its 
strong fortress and principal force at Philadel- 
phia, but establishes posts at advantageous points, 
where it throws in a strong force to watch and 
overawe the State banks, and keep up a ha- 
rassing fire upon them, if they presume to 
act in a way not in strict compliance with the 
wishes of this great bank autocrat. This insti- 
tution, which declared “that it intended to take the 
lead in resumption,” is now, it seems to be ad- 
mitted on all hands, the principal, if not the sole, 
obstacle to that measure. It controls all the banks 
in Philadelphia, and through the Merchants Bank, 
intends to control the banks at New Orleans. This 
is securing two important points; and it is now at- 
tempting to overawe the banks in New York which 
are disposed to resume, and have, in the true spirit 
of bank vassals, beseeched the great autocrat to 
consent to it. He treated their ambassadors polite- 
ly, and feasted them; but refused to give his con- 
sent that the New York banks might resume pay- 
ing their debts, and doing business on honest prin- 
ciples. The object of this institution no one can 
doubt. It desires to prolong the present siate of 
things to favor its mercantile and moneyed opera- 
tions, and to bring the people of the United States, 
through their “sufferings,” to consent to restore 
and recharter that institution as a National Bank, 
with the monopoly of the public revenues. 

It remains to be known whether a single institu- 
tion can control the entire banking system of all 
the States. Such is the condition of the banks 
with regard to the resumption of specie payments— 
controlled by a single institution. Under circum- 
stances like these, would it be wise or safe to con- 
nect our financial interests with a banking system 
like this? 

But, sir, the banks do not resume the payment 
of their notes, and many of them are breaking. If 
it is not Owing to the opposition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank of the United States, why do they not re- 
sume? The causes of their suspension are past; 
exchange is below par; the demand for specie, for 
exportation, has entirely ceased; and yet the banks 
refuse to resume. How can the public, or this 
Government, place confidence in them whilst they 
remain in this situation? 

Some few banks have already resumed, and 
others may follow; the banks may resume in one 
section of the Union and not in others; this was the 
case during the late war and in 1818 and°19. The 
condition of the banks, and the currency they sup- 
ply, 1s, and probably will be, very different in the 
several sections of the country. For this Govern- 
ment, then, to connect its financial affairs with 
them, is uot to do equal and exact justice to the 
debtors and creditors of the United States, in all 
parts of the country, Ihave before me a State- 
ment of the present depreciation of the notes of 
what are regarded as solvent banks of the different 
States, in the city of New York, as compared with 
the notes of the banks of that city, they being from 3 
to 4 per cent. below specie. ‘The bills of the banks 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Isiand, are at a discount of 24 per 
cent.; those of Connecticut from 4 to 24, Philadel- 
phia 2, other Pennsylvania banks 3 to 4, Balti- 
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more 3, District of Columbia 3, Virginia 3 to 4, 
North Carolina 5 to 6, South Carolina 4 to 5, 
Georgia 5 to 6, Florida 12 to 15, Alabama 8 to 10, 
Louisiana 5 to 7, Mississippi 12 to 15, Tennessee 
15, Kentucky 5 to 6, Illinois 7 to 8, Indiana 7 to 8, 
Ohio 6 percent. This difference in the local bank 
currencies is owing, in part, to the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks; but is by no means 
wholly to be ascribed to that cause, as all have sus- 
pended. It is mainly attributable to the balance of 
trade, and the amount of the issues of the banks. 

As the payment of specie has long been only 
nominal, this bank currency has been of different 
valuesatalltimes. This isthe case in England,where 
the notes of the Bank of England have a monopoly 
of the circulation in London and sixty miles rouad 
it: if that bank does not increase its issues when the 
joint stock banks in the country towns do, the cur- 
rency in Lancashire and other counties depreciates 
below that in London. 

All this goes to prove, that for the United States 
to collect and pay out any thing but specie, or its 
own credit, is to have several standards in the col- 
lection of its revenuesand the payments of its debts. 
It violaies the spirit of that provision in the Consti- 
tution, which requires that all duties and imports 
shall be uniform throughout all the States. 

But, sir, 1 have not done with the present condi- 
tion of the banks; and must beg the indulgence of 
the Senate to go into some details. I have some 
facts on this subject, some ‘‘crumbs of comfort for 
the chickens of the bank covenant,” if I may be al- 
lowed to use the quaint language of a former age. 

I have aiready alluded to some of the banks at 
New Orleans, and now propose to notice them a lit- 
tle more in detail; not that I think the banks there 
are in a worse condition than many others; as we 
are told not to regard those on whom the tower of 
Saloam fell as sinners above all other men. 

There are in New Orleans sixteen banks, with a 
capital, said to be paid in, of 37,000,000 of dollars. 
In June last their entire discounts on personal se- 
curity amounted to 34,060,000 dollars, their specie 
to 2,000,000, being seventeen dollars in bills to one 
inspecie. By aninvestigation lately made, by the 
authority of the Legislature, it appears that twenty- 
nine directors of eight of the banks, or houses, in 
which those directors were concerned, had received 
loans to the amount of nearly 7,000,000 dollars, 
being more than one-fifth of the entire loans in that 
great commercial city. This shows in what sense 
the banks constitute the people. If the few indivi- 
duals who direct them, and monopolize themselves 
a large portion of their funds, constitute the people, 
then the banks are the people, and to sepagate the 
Government from the banks, will be to separate it 
from the people. 

We have already noticed the condition of the 
Merchants Bank, and the power which it holds 
over six, and, in a less degree, over all the other 
banks in New Orleans. The New Orleans banks, 
at the time of their suspension, had 10,429,210 dol- 
lars in protested notes, of which there has since been 
paid 1,151,487 dollars. By their own statement of 
their affairs in Jone, there appeared to be a defi- 
ciency in their assets to the amount of 3,715,000 
dollars. 

The Legislature of the State of Indiana have 
lately attempted to investigate the affairs of the 
State Bank and its branches, in which the State is 
a large stockholder. Tiais «\ttempt appears to have 
been resisted at first, and the president of the bank 
declared that an investigation would not be benefi- 
cial either to the bank or the Strate, or words to that 
effect. However, an investigation appears to have 
been made, at least into three of its branches, In- 
dianapolis, Lawrenceburgh, and Lafayette. It 
appeared from this examination that these banks 
have been little better than mere shaving-shops. 
All of them had adopted the practice of declining 
to discount notes payable at the bank, and confined 
their operations to the discount of kites, or bills 
drawn on individuals or banks, when it was well 
known that the drawer had no funds in the hands 
ot the Crawee, and that he expected to take up the 
~~ himself, and at the bank where discounted. 

a these bills a discount was taken, under a pre- 
tence of exchange, of from eight to thirteen per 
cent. Some or ail of these banks have been in the 





practice of purchasing the depreciated biils of other 
States, at a discount of from two to five per cent, 
and passing them off at their counter at par, 
Whilst these banks were refusing to disc unt to 
others, except by shaving bills, the directors he!ped 
themselves to a large share of the funcls of the 
banks. At the Lawrenceburgh branch, the .oans 
to the directors, individually, and as pariners of 
firms, averaged fifty-five thousand dollars ; and, at 
the other branches, directors had drawn out from 
forty to sixty thousand dollars. A rule was adopted 
giving to stockholders loans to the full amount of 
their stock, which was afterwards extended to fifty 
per cent. beyond their stock. Under this rule, the 
favorite of the directors offered his note, say for 
five hundred dollars, with which he purchased five 
hundred dollars of stock; and when this note fell 
due, he lodged another note for seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, with which he took up his first note, 
and had two hundred and fifty dollars left, except 
the discount. This was certainly a convenient way 
to raise the wind. Can any one doubt that these 
banks constitute the people, and that to separate 
the Government from them would be to separate it 
from the people? 

The Lumberman’s Bank, in Pennsylvania, 
which recently failed, is another proof that the 
banks are the people. The board of directors 
adopted a rule to make loans on real estate securi- 
ties; andin an exposition of the affairs of this 
bank, it is stated that one individual, and I pre- 
sume a director, “gave a mortgage, without a 
bond, for $200,000, on about forty thousand acres 
of land in Cattaraugus county, New York, and the 
cashier afterwards gave up the notes on which this 
indebtedness was founded, on receiving the debtor’s 
check for the amount.” ‘The mortgage was subse- 
quently rescinded, and the notes returned. 

The rule referred to was afterwards changed, so 
as to authorize any agent of the bank to make 
loans on the security of real estate; and one of the 
directors executed a mortgage, without a bond, on 
the undivided half of certain building lots; and, on 
the strength of this security, he withdrew, with the 
consent of the teller, a large amount of his indi- 
vidual and joint liabilities to the bank, in notes 
and otherwise. 

In December last, the president and cashier of 
the bank made areport to the Legislature, under 
oath, that the bank had cash funds to the amount 
of $270,000, which included the aforesaid morigage 
of $200,000; and on the failure of the bank, it is 
feund that it had specie in its vaults to the enor- 
mous amount of twenty-five dollars in silver, and one 
hundred dellars in cents. 

The failure of this bank, which has contributed 
its mite to the disorders of the currency, has no 
doubt, in the opinion of our currency doctors, been 
occasioned by the “experiments” of the late Ad- 
ministration, in “ tampering” with the currency. 

Mr. President, I am aware that these details are 
tedious, yet I have a few more “crumbs of com- 
fort” in relation to the banks of the good old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, a State justly distin- 
guished for its wealth and the enterprise of its 
citizens; and surely its banking system ought to be 
sound to the core, as ithas been entirely free from 
the ‘‘tampering’’ measures of the late Administra- 
tion, as the bank party have had the undisputed 
direction of its councils, for a “time, whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” But, 
strange as it may seem, the banks in this State are 
in a very bad way; several of them have recently 
gone the way of all the earth, and others appear to 
be ina quick consumption, which threatens soon 
to carry them off. Of the former are the Chelsea, 
Lafayette, Commonwealth, Middlesex, and Frank- 
lin. Two of these, I believe, were deposite banks. 
The bills of the Commonwealth Bank are said to be 
at a discount of thirty per cent. and some of the 
others to be but little better than continental money. 
The cold winds blowing from the pine lands in 
Maine, seems to have thrown these banks into the 
quick consumption which carried them off very 
rapidly; and some of them appear to have always 
had very feeble and slender constitutions, which 
could not stand the rude shock of the times. The 
following banks have been suspected of having the 
same fatal disease; the American, Kilby, Hancock, 
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Commercial, and Fulton. On a recent examina- 
tion by a committee of the Legislature, a trunk in 
one of the banks in Boston, said to contain $70,000, 
was found to have but $41,550; and in another 
bank, a trank containing $260,000 in securities 
appears to be in the “receptaele of lost things upon 
earth.” ; : 

Indeed the cholera, or some other epidemic appears 
to be prevailing among the banks of Massachusetts, 
and I think it will be well for us to keep clear of 
them, until this disease has left them, and we can 
see how many survive its ravages. I really hope 
that the learned currency doctors in that State will 
be able to administer the proper remedies, and 
arrest the progress and spreading of that fatal disease. 

Mr. President, having made some suggestions, 
as to the present condition of the banks, I now 
propose to notice some defects in the system, and to 
show the rapid degeneracy and deterioration of its 
principles. Thisis an extensive field, and I only pro- 
pose to point out some of the prominent defects in 
the system, without goining into any discussion of 
the subject. And asa preliminary observation in 
this inquiry, I will quote the remark of the learn- 
ed and able Governor of Massachusetts, contained 
in his recent message. He says: ‘it cannot be 
denied that the sound principles of banking have 
been WIDBLY DEPARTED from, and that a mode of 
establishing and conducting banks has grown up, 
abusive and dangerous in the extreme.” 

This, sir, is precisely what 1 contend, that the original sound 
and sate principles of banking have been not only disregarded, 
but “ widely de, ac wba and that a mode of establishing 
and conducting banks, has grown up abusive and dangerous in 
the extreme. And would it be wise or safe for this Government 
to connect itself with such asystem? _ 

I will endeavor tu show that this a of Governor Everett 
is entirely correct. Our system of banking, it is well known, 
had its origin inthe early banks of deposite, and particularly 
the Bank of Amsterdam. These banks originally loaned their 
deposites, which were real money. Afterwards, when the system 
was changed, and banks possessed a capita! independent of their 
deposites, they loaned their capital and deposites; and some of 
them, particularly the Bank of Amsterdam, issued certificates 
of deposites, which passed frem hand to hand as a substitute, or 
representation of the money actually in deposite in the bank. 
This was the origin of bank notes, which originally really repre- 
sented the same amount of specie in the bank. , 

The first banks in the United States were based on this funda- 
mental principle. The charter of the Bank of Massachusetts, 


the first incorporated in that State, contains the following pro- 
vision: 


“That the tetal amount of all the promissory notes (or bills) 


of the corporation shall at no time exceed double the amount of 
its capital stock in gold and silver actually deposited in the 
benk, and held to answer the demands of the same.” 


This was the original principle of banking iu this country, 
which was, that the capital of the bank was not only to censist 
of gold and silver, but to be keptin the bank for the redemption 
of their bills. But this principle has been ty ee 
from, and, for some years, entirely disregarded. The banks 
now loan their entire capital and their deposites; and within a 
few years have extended thair loans greatly beyond both capital 
and deposites. 

To show how rapidly the system has degenerated into a mere 
open, naked system of credit, I beg to present a statement of the 
condition of the banks of the United States at two recent 
periods, taken from a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made at the last regular session of Congress. In 1830, the capi- 
tal of the banks in the United States was 145,192,268 dollars, and 
their deposites 55,559,928, making 201,752,196 dollars. Their 
loans were 200,451,214 dollars, nearly two millions less than 
their capital and deposites. ; ; « 

In 1836 the capital of the banks in the United States was 
$251,875,292, and their deposites $115,104,440, making an ag- 
gregate of $366,979,732; and their loans were $457,506,089, be- 
ing an excess of loans over their capital and — both, 
of $90,526,247. This, sir, is what J suppose is called the ‘‘cre- 
dit system.” We here see, that in 1336, the banks loaned near- 
ly one hundred millions of dollars, without any basis what. 
ever to sustain it, unless it was “ confidence.’’ This may be 
called fog credit. Indeed, the deposités did not belong to the 
banks, as they were indebted for them to the depositors, so that 
the banks actually loaned, over and above their capital, $2U5,- 
620,797. And because banks resting on a foundation as rotten 
as this have exploded, it is charged upon the measures of the 
Administration in “tampering’”’ with the currency. The inte: 
rest taken by banks is nearly seven per cent. so that the banks, 
during the year 1836, received from the people, for loans over 
and beyond their capital the sum of $14,398,450. 7 

In January, 1837, the capital of the banks in the United States 
had increased to $236,225,990, and their loans to $522,991,451, 
being an excess over their capital of $236,565,471, the annual 
interest of which was $16,559,782, paid by the ee for bank 
credit, resting oa no other foundation than confidence. 

I have said that the original and sound principle of banking, 
which required that banks should keep their capital, or a rea- 
sonable portion of it, in their vaults in specie, has, within the 
last few years, been “widely departed from,” which has occa- 
sioned the present derangement of the currency and credit of 
the country. I willnow submit some additional facts in sup- 
port of this position. Mr. Gallatin, and other writers on finance, 
consider the depositesin banks as a part of their circulation, as 
much as their bills, because these deposites are placed in 
banks, instead of being retained in the hands vf depositora, and 
are drawn out by checks, instead of being paid out of their 
own chests. The circulation of the banks in 1836, in bills, was 
$140,301,038, and their deposites $115,104,440, making a bank 
currency of $255, which, to the metallic curren- 
cy, estimated at 000, give a totality of $335,405,198, 





which is at least fifty percent. more than the entire currency | 
which the country requires, or can maintain in a sound state 
The Secretary of the ‘Treasury estimated the requisite curren- 
cy for this country at only $110,000,000, which, perhaps, is 
rather too low. Engiand, with a population one-tuird larger, 
and commerce exceeding that of the United States by three 
hundred per cent. has a paper currency of about thirty millions 
sterling, aud a metallic currency of about the same amount, 
being in all about $260,000,000, Thisis without including bank 
depusites. In January, 1537, the circulation of the banks was 
$151,308,120, and their specie $35,708,995, according to their 
own returas; and in 1836 their specie was $40,019,591. These 
sums, however, are no doubt greatly beyond their actual amount 
of gold and silver, as the banks, many, if not all of them, de- 
signate specie funds, em racing checks, etc. as specie. Tiais 
would make the bank circulation, in 1337, about seven anda 
half to one, of their specie. 

But if we look at the condition of the banks in the different 
States, we shall find that the proportion of paper must be 
vastly greater. By alate report, i appears that the issues of 
the banks in Pennsylvania, were ten to one of their specie ; in 
Connecticut last March, the circulation was ten to one, and cir- 
culation and deposites thirteen to one of specie; the circulation 
of the banks in New Orleans last June was seventeen to one. 
In July, forty-seven banks in New York, west and north of the 
Hudson, had a circulation of fourteer to one, and circulation 
and deposites of eighteen to one. In July, 1337, the deposite 
banks tn Tennessee, Alabama, Mississipp!, and Louisiana, as 
appears by their returns tothe Secretary of the Treasury, had 
a circulauon, including private deposites, of eighteen to one of 
specie. 

The degeneracy of the banking system has been no where 
more rapid than in Massachusetts, considering the real wealth 
and solid capital of that State. In 1812, there were twenty-four 
banks in the State, which possessed specie to the amount of 
about three millions of dollars, and a circulation of enly about 
the same amount. The fact that the banks of that State re- 
deemed their bills in specie, when those in New York and south 
of them did not, accounts for the small amount of their circula- 
tion. Now thereare in that State one hundred and twenty nine 
banks, with acirculation of about 10,000,000, and 1,500,000 in 
specie. ‘The proportion of bills in circulation by the banks of 
the different counties, to their specie, is as follows: In Suffolk 
county, (Boston) 4 to 1; Middiesex, 11 to 1; Worcester, 18 to 1; 
Franklin, 17 to 1; Hampden, 19 to 1; Berkshire, 15 to 1; Norfolk, 
19 to 1; Bristol, 19 to 1; Plymouth, 16 to 1; Barnstable, 16 to 1; 
Nantucket, 11 to 1; and Hampshire, 41 to 1 of specie. 

Mr. President, is it not apparent that from this view, and from 
the condition and management of the banks of the several 
Siates, that they have degenerated into an open, naked credit 
system, and that their whole operations are nothing more than 
anexchange of their own credit for that of individuals? Their 
own credit, which costs them nothing, they sell to the public for 
nearly seven per cent. interest. Can it be surprising that such 
a system should have led to a rapid expansion of the currency, 
and have stimulated private credit to a most dangerous point! 
These are facts, sir, and they prove the source and,nature of 
that “tampering” with the currency, which has been so un- 
justly and absurdly charged upon the late Administration. 

As long as bank notes represented specie, to some reasonable 
extent, it was supposed that their circulation would not be in 
creased beyond the specie circulation which they displaced and 
withdrew from use. 

A profound writer on currency says: 

“The whole paper money of every kind, which can easily be 
circulated in any country, never canexceed the gold and silver 
of which itsupplies the place, or which (the commerce being 
the same) would circulate there, if there was no paper money. 
Should the circulating paper atany time exceed that sum, as 
the excess could neither be sent abroad, nor be employed in the 
circulation of the country, it must immediately return upon the 
bank to be exchanged for gold and silver!’’— Wealth of Na- 
tions, vol. i, page 204. 

Such were the views of Adam Smith, the philosopher of 
merchants and bankers. His opinions were essentially just, as 
long as bank issues were actually based on specie; but since 
they have become mere bank credits, nothing can be more er- 
ropeous. Instead of its being true that bank notes will circulate 
only to the same extent that specie would, they operate on the 
community like a drug, exciting and stimulating it, and thus 
create a factitious demand for money, which goes on increasing 
inthe same ratio that bank issues are increased, until a reacton 
ensues, attended, as it must be, with a dreadful revulsion. 

Sir, I will barely notice some other defects in the principles 
ofthe banking system as at present conducted, but cannot en. 
large on them: 

First, It confers on private corporations the puwer of emit- 
ting or coining paper money, and thus supplying a currency, 
without any responsibility, and with no other principle to re- 
gulate this important prerogative but their own judgment of 
what is fur their own interest It is now the almost universa! 
opinion in England, that this is too important a power to be en- 
trusted to irresponsible corporations, interested to abuse it; and 
it is insisted, both by the partisans of the National Bank, and 
of the joint stock banks, that it should be taken away, even 
from the Bank of England, and confided to commissioners, re- 
sponsible to the Governmentand the people. 

The Edinburgh Review for April, 1537, in an able article on 
the state of the currency, says: “We had, and we may depend 
upon it shall continue to have, if the present system be main- 
tained, a constant alternation of glut and deficiency... At one 
time, muney is sure to be in excess, confidence blind and indis- 
criminating, and prices high; and at another time, money is 
sure to be deficient, distrust universal, and prices low. It is not 
easy to exaggerate the evils inseparable from such alternations; 
they go far to convert industrious undertakings into mere gam- 
bling speculations, and render it impossible, even for the most 
prudent individuals engaged in busiaess, to form, at any time, 
any distinct notion of what may be their state twelve months 
hence. The history ofthe country, from 1790 down tothe pre- 
sent day, teems with examples of what now has been stated. It 
is, however, very difficult for those not familiar with the cir- 
cumstances, to form any adequate notion of the sudden and 
powerful operation ef fluctuations, even in districts not pecu- 
liarly within the sphere of their operation. 

So long as any individual, or set ef individuals, how bankrupt 
soever in fortune or character, may usurp the royal preroga- 
tive, and issue money without let or hi 80 long wiil it 
be issued in excess, in periods when prices are rising, and con- 
fidence high; and he suddenly and improperly withdrawn, when 
prices are falling, and co nce en, All the causes of 
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fluctuation inkerent in the nature of industry, are aggravated a 
thousand fold by this vicious system, at the same ume that it 
brings many new Ones into existence. There is not, in fact, 
any room for supposing that, had our currency been either me- 
tallic, or made to fluctuate exactly as it would had it been me- 
tallic, the difficulues in which we have been, and continue to 
be, Involved, woul? never have been heard of 

“Now to accomplish this radical cure, that ia, to make sure 
that the fluctuations shall not in future exceed those that would 
occur Were 1t wholly metallic, 1 is indispensable that all local 
notes be suppressed, and the issue of paper be confined to one 
body. Nothing short of this can be of any essential service 
Phe exacting of security previous to the issuing of notes, would 
not hinder that compeuuion among issuers that is the bane of 
the present system, Lor prevent their being at one Ume in ex- 
Cess, and at another ume deficient. Mr. Liovd, whose author. 
ty ou all questions of this sort is so deservedly high, states dis- 
tinctly that an adherence to sound principles would certainly 
lead to the conclusion that the issues of paper money should be 
confined to one body, entrusted with full power aad control 
over the issues, and made exclusively responsible for the due 
regulation of their amount. He suggests that, for this purpose, 
the business of the issue of money, by the bank, should be en 
uirely separated from its other business; that its superintea- 
dence should be committed to a committee of currengy, chosen 
from among the directors, and that a representative of the Go 
vernmentshould be present at all its deliberations, We see 
nothing in this that could be objected to; and if the Gorern 
mentcomnussioner had, as he ought to have, a veto on all the 
proposals for adding to the issues, the public would hare 
every necessary securily for the proper working of the sya- 
tem, and the avoidanceof allmanner of fluctuations.” 

The author of this extract is evidently iriendly to the Bank of 
England, yet he charges all the ruinous fluctuations ia the cur 
rency to the unregulated issue of notes by that institution, aad 
the joint stock banks; and contendsthat this greatevil can in no 
other way be cured than by confining the issue of notes to one 
body, and subjecting that to the control of a comm ssioner, who 
should be responsible to the public for the faithful discharge of 
the trust. This opinion is general with all parties in England, 
as will appear trom other periodicals which I may have occa 
sion torefer to. In that country they attribute the “tamper 
ing” with the currency to the proper source—the unregulated 
issues of the banks. 

The second defect in the system, which I will notice, is the 
connection which it establishes between the currency and pri 
vate credit. They both flow and return to the same fountain, 
and thus act and react upon each other. Private credit now 
springs from the banks, and when from any cause it receives an 
unusual sumulus, the effect is to expand the currency, and the 
expansion of the currency gives an additional impetus to pri 
vaie credit, and when, from any cause, private credit is curtanl 
ed, the bank currency is contracted. Witha metallic curren 
cy the rule would be divectly the reverse; an increased demand 
for private credit would make money searce, and this would 
tend to check such demand. 

Third: The convertibility of bank notes is saidto be a fest 
of their security, and to serve to regulate the issues of the banks 
But since their issues have become mere bills of credit, it ia 
neither. The convertibility of bank notes is merely nominal, 
and is no check on their issues, and no evidence of the solvency 
of banks. We see that the moment the boasted convertibility 
of bank issues becomes any thing more than nominal, the banks 
stop payment. What the banks regard as paying their bills 


in specie is nothing more than this: they will agree 
to pay specie, provided the public will agree not to 
demand it of them. This is the extent of thia boasted 
principle of the convertibility ef bank paper ‘That it is 


ho security, and no test as tothe solv: ncy of banks, is evident, 
as most of the banks which have failed in the United States have 
redeemed their bills in specie, nominal/y, the same that other 
institutions have done, down to the very day of their explosion, 
although many of them have been eatirely rotien. The Com 
monwealth and other broken banks in Massachusetts were as 
rotten last May, befure their suspension, as at any time since 

The fourth objection to the currency supplied by banks is ite 
insecurity. In Eogland two hundred and forty banks failed in 
1815; and in 1825, seventy failed, with a circulation of ten mil 
lions of dollars, a large portion of which was entirely destroyed, 
and the loss thrown upon the community. In 1830, Mr. Galla 
tin gave a list ofone hundred and sixty banks which had failed 
in the United States, having a capital of thirty millions of dol 
lars, and a circulation probably of half that amount, which was 
either entirely lost, or subjected to a ruinous depreciation 
Since then, there cannot have been less than forty banks which 
have failed, with a capital of from five to ten millions of doi 
ars. 

Sir, [cannot pursue this investigation. We have borrowed 
our banking system from England; andin support of the objec 
tions here stated, and to show the estimation in which the sys- 
tem is held there, where they have a National Bank as a “regu 
lator” ef the system, I will beg to read some further.extracts 
from English publicauens, by which it will be seen that all par 
ties in that country have come to the conclusion that the system 
has become intolerable—that it cannot go on as it ia, or without 
a radical reforrn. 

The London Courter, which is the ablest advocate of the Bank 
of England, says: 


“We have now, including their branches, got above three 
hundred joint stock banks, most of which issue notes, in full 
Operation; and so many paper mints, operating without any 
check or control, other than their own estiinate of what is best 
for themselres, will not be long, after getting fairly under 
weigh, in gorzing the circulation, and bringing on areceil. At 
this moment, there are, including private banks, lit4e ehort of 
one thousand paper mints established in England, over which 
neither the Government nor the public has any kind of control 
whatever. These mints are conducted on no uniform er con. 
sistent principle. Their management is a maver that belongs 
entirely to themscives, and may be either prudent or abeurd, 
honest or knavish; so that whilst they are nearly us-lees for any 
good purpose. they are omnipotent for mischief. 

“ The state of our monelary system is al present the prime 
ev'lin our social condition; and till it undergoes a root and 
branch reforin, industrious undertakings wiili be litile else 
han gambling on a large scale, end national prosperity 
only the first step to national distresa and ruin.”’ 

The London Morning Chronicle is on the opposite! side of 
the question in that country, and charges the disorders in the 
currency to the misconduet of the Bank of England, yet agreeg 
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as io the principle that banks cannot be safely entrusted with 
the prerogative of issuing and regulating the currency. 


“Having thus established the responsibility of the Bank of 
Fogland, and having previously shown the ceuses of its total 
uifitness forthe office with which it has been entrusted by the 
Biate, it would seem that the very statement of the nature of the 
discase, would suggest its remedy. This remedy can only 
consist in depriving the bank entirely of the powers which 
it exercises over the currency of the country, and placing 
these in other and responsible hands 

“The great bulk of the trading people, even of this country, 
are perfectly ignorant of the cause of the violent fluctuations to 
which their property is constantly subjected, and by which 
their business is interrupted, and rendered a gambling specu- 
lation, rather than a quiettrade. Ifthe sufferers knew to wuart 
Causes to attribute their misforiunes, this cause could not 
exist for six months longer; the attempt to perpetuate it 
would produce @ REBELLION.’ 























To these Ladd the opinions of the distinguished! financier, 
Sampson Ricardo, and Horsely Palmer, president of the bank, 
and that profound statesman, the late Mr. Huskisson 

“As diectora,”’ says Mr. Ricardo, “of a joint stock com- 
pany, they (the directors) have to obtain the greatest possible 
advantages for their proprietors, As regulators ef the currency, 
they have to protect the interests of the community. The per 
formance of these two duties may not always be compatible; 
and measures conducive to the benefit of tie public may be im 
peded in their execution, by the necessity the y involve of a 
sacrifice on the part of the bank shareholders.” 

Dering the past year, the Bank of Ens!and has been severely 
censured for the disordersin the currency, which maay have 
charged upon that bank; others threw the blame on the joint 
stock banks. Mr. Lloyd published a pamphlet, maintaining 
that the Bank of England was mainly responsible; to which 
Horsely Palmer replied, and attempted to defend the bank. 
The following just remarke trom his pamphlet are quite as ap- 
plicable to this country as to England. Here 
‘some remarkable errore have prevailed as 
maintaining the value of paper mone 
continue, cannot fail of perpetuating the evila we now expe- 
rience The president of the Bank of England says 

“Sortie remarkable errors have pervaded, and still continue 
to influence the public mind, as to the mode of mamtaining the 
value of paper money, and that a system prevails, which, if 
persevered in, can hardly fail of multiplying all the evils re- 
sulting from those variauions of the currency to which we have 
lately been exposed.”’ 

r. Huskinsson, it seema, had not so exalted an opinion of 
paper money, resting on ‘confidence,’ as some honorable Sena- 
tore seem to etertan 

“If there ever was a proposition universally true, it is thata 
syatem of paper urrency proare ysirein ila nature, and resting 
either upon the authority of the State or the confidence 0 ne 
people, will, if unchecked, uluumately le ul to the subversion of 
all property.’ 

To this mass of testimony against the wretched paper curren 
cy of Englaad, 1 will add the report adopted at a public meet- 
ing a Birmingham last October, composed of thirteen thou 
sand persons, without distinction of parties 

“Your cormittee tec! it their painful duty to state that ne 
distress to this town and nerhborhood is very great; that they 
see nO reason to anucipate any speedy or effectual relief. The 
alternations of great apparent prosperity, and sudden deep dis- 
tress, Which have invariably attended the expansion or contrac- 
tion of the currency, prove, beyond doubt, that to our monetary 
system is mainly to be attributed the present general and alarm- 
ing distress. In the opinion of your chbmmittee, no permanent 
relief can be given while that system, which has been proved so 
liable to fluctuations, is suilered to continue. Your committee 
cannot but express its decided conviction that the effectual and 
permanent relief of the general distress, is a question paramount 
to all others; and that nothing can accomplish this great ane im- 
portant object but such a revision of our present laws as shall 
tend to the adoption of a monetary system adequate to the wants 
of this great commercial community 

Thia report, together with a petiuion to Parliament, embrac- 
ing its principles, was adopted by the meeting without Opposi 
tion. 

These opinions of the political writers and enlightened states- 
men in England, of all parties, show the condition of the bank 
ing and paper money system inthatcountry. They prove that, 
by universal sentiment, it is regarded as the fruitiul source of 
all those ruinous revulsiensin tradeand manufacturing. That 
there is no confidence in the fitness or safety of the Bank of 
England as a “regulator of the paper currency The very 
remedy for the disorder which they propose, is to deprive this 
rezulator ofall power vvei the currency totake from it the pre 
rogative ofissuing notes. And by recent intelligence, it is said, 
that a proposition to that effect is soon to be brought before Ear 
liament. Sir, let the people of the United States sertously re- 
flect on these facts. We have borrowed our banking system 
fram England; and at the very time (hat the people there are con 
vineed that the system is eo bad, that if it was 
to be “the cause of the evils which flow from it, it would beim 
p weible to perpetuate it six months longer without producinga 
rebellion,”’ a powerful party are striving to establish a Nationa 
Bank as a remedy for the evils here, which there are charged 
upon a similarinstitution. To remedy the evils of our 
i: is proposed to establish a National Bank to “reg the 
currency; and, asa remedy forthe evils of a similar system 
there, itis proposed to deprive their National Rank of all power 
over the currency. If the enlightened men in England are not 
entirely mistaken as to the workings of their own system, then 
surely there must be “seme remarkable errors prevailing in 
this country as to the mode of maintaining the value of paper mo- 
ney,” as well asin England 

Sir, from this hasty view of the present condition of our bank 
ing system, and brief examination of its principles, is it 
apparent, that it would be neither wise nor prudent for this 
Government to renew i's connection withit? The separation 
has been effected by the banks, and shall we seek for a 1 
union}? Shall we again connect our finances with a system 
which has twice been tried and failed; whieh subjects them to 
all the embarrassments, fluctuations, and uncertaintiesthat be- 
long to,'and are inseperable to it? Shall wejconnect the destinies 
of this youthful Republic, with a system, the recently failure 
of which, has deranged the concerns of the Government and 
the country —a.syetem over which we have no control, which 
is now on a rapid downward course—which, from the deterio 
ration of its principles, must inp all human probability, unless 
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speedily and radically reformed, soon experience its Jast, its 
final catastrephe? 

Mr. President: lam aware that I have already occupied too 
much of the time of the Senate, yet I cannot close without ma- 
king a few remarks on the present condition ef the currency 
of thecountry. All admit that our currency isin a very dis 
jointedand disordered state; but it must not be supposed that 
the derangement of it originated in May last, from the failure 
of the banks; that was only the last stage, (if indeed we have 
reached the last stage) of the disease. Ks derangement has 
been goingon for some years, and rapidly since November, 
ISM, when the banks of the United States commenced a rapid 
expansion, in Which all the other banks followed; and this ex- 
pansion went on unchecked, until some months previous to the 
explosion last May. 

The disordered state of onr currency, and the deplorable 
consequences of it upon all interests and all classes, are ques- 
Lions about which there is no controversy; the only difference 
of opinion is, as to the causes of this disorder, and the remedy 
for it. By one poruen of our Citizens, it is considered as the 
natural result of our unregulated banking and paper system; 
and by another, itis boldly and confidently charged upon the 
measures of the late Administration, Thisis a question of the 
highest importance: it is necessary to investigate the origin 
and cause of the difficulty, in order to prescribe a remedy. The 
akill of the physician, and the success of his prescriptions, de- 
pendon his investigating the true cause of the disease. A super- 
licial exainination will not answer. He must not be content 
with looking at the tongue, and feeling of the pulse; but he must 
go baek tothe first symptoms, and must inquire into the consti- 
tution and habits of the patient. This is equally necessary in 
investigating the causes of the disorders of our currency. And 
the first step in this inquiry is, to understand what our cur- 
rency is. ‘To talk about any subject without definite and pre- 
cise ideas, as to what the subject is, is merely to bandy words. 

The word “currency” sounds well to the ear. It isa very 
sofcand sonorous term, but one to which very different ideas 
are attached, It is a term having no constitutional or legal 
meaning, for it is not in the Constitution, and I believe can 
hardly be found in any of our laws. The currency of the coun- 
try has for several years been a most fruitful subject for decla- 
mation, here and elsewhere, by those who seem very careful 
not to Inform us what they mean by currency. I have heard 
many eloquent and powerful speeches on the subject of the 
currency from the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wep- 
sTeR.) He has had much to say about the power and duty of 
this Government in regard to the currency, about the neglect 
to exercise that power and discharge that high and responsible 
duty; and, altheugh no man uses language more Clear, per- 
spicuous, and forcible, to convey his ideas, still, after all I 
have heard from him, I do not know that I understand what 
his opinions are on this subject. T should not dare to under- 
take to state them, for fear I should be charged with misrepre- 
senting them. I have reason to believe that he has some 
pecular notions on this subject, or as to the power and duty of 
this Government in relation to the currency. Ihave reason to 
believe that he is the author of those modern doctrines in regard 
to the currency, Which, instead of tending to enlighten ands ¢- 
tle the public mind, have only contributed to involve it in 
greater uncertaiuty and confusion. Now, sir, if the gentleman 
would only be so good as to inform us what he means by 
currency, we can judge much better in respect to the powers 
and duties of Congress in relation to it. We can then decide 
much better on the question as to the cause of the disordets ke 
so forcibly describes, and the remedy for those disorders. 

What are we to understand by the currency of the country? 
Gold and silver are the only constitutional currency. Some- 
thing more than thisis embraced intheterm. And what more? 
It is not a legal currency that is spoken of. It must, then, be 
a currency in factoran actual currency. And what are we to 
undersiand is the actual currency in the United States?’ Does 
it embrace bilis of exchange, promissory notes, and other mer- 
cantile paper? Is it the duty of Congress to take care of these? 
or is it limited to the notes or bills issued by hanks? I shall 
assume that this is whatis intended. The currency, then, of 
the country consists of coid and silver and the issues of the 
State banks, as we have now no National Bank. This is the 
currency; and which portion of it is disordered, the coin or the 
paper? Itis not, IL believe, contended that the coin is depre- 
ciated or disordered, but it is, or has been, maintained that 
the increase of the coin has contributed to derange the paper 
currency; but itis the bank note currency which is in disorder 
and depreciated, 

We have now something tangible, and can enter upon the 
inquiry jnto the causes which have tended to the disorder of 
the bank note currency. It has been, and is claimed, that this 
is chargeable upon the measures of the late Administration, 
which it is asserted, has been trying “experiments” and “tam- 
pering” with the currency. These charges, first eoming from 
the creat bank autocrat, have been repeated and enlarged upon 
by the bank orators in Congress; ‘rom whence they have spread 
over the country, and rung ten thousand changes through the 
bank presses. These charges have been made with such 
bol Iness and confidence, and have been so often repeated here, 
| elsewhere, that a large portion ef the people no coubt 








and 
honestly believe them 

But are they true? Edo not hesitate to say, that they are not; 
they have noteven the shadow of foundation on which to rest; 
that they are wholly unsupported, and absurd upon their very 
face; for this simple, yet conclusive reason, that this Govern- 
ment has no porrer over the State banks, or the currency which 
they supply. 

But what were the measures or “experiments,” if that language 
is preferred.of the late Administration in relation to the currency? 
The only measures desicned to operate on the currency, were 
two; the one te increase the specie, and the other through the 
revenue to induce the deposite banks to diminish their papere 
issnes, and discontinue the issue of small bills. And which of 
these. or was it the untted influence ,of the two, that has de- 
need the bank note currency? ‘To decide this question, we 
must inquire what has been, and is the (ifficulty with the banks? 
Th» difficulty as, that they have extended their loans and their 
Issuss too much. This is not, and cannot be denied. But the 
policy of the Administration was to diminish their issues, and 
Increase the specie inthe country, which might form a basis for 
their issues. How then can it be said, that this policy of the 
Administration conduced to the disorder of the bank paper 
currency? One of these measures, the increase of specie 
eneceeded; the other, the dimiantion of paper, did not suc- 
ceed. But the Administration had no power over that sub- 
ject; it could not contro] the State banks; it did not attempt to 
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|| control them; it only sought toreform them, or make it for 
| their interest to diminish their issues. In that it failed; the 
| banks went on to extend, and expanding their paper issues, 
| until they finally exploded. Aud, therefore, it is contended 
| that because the Administration could not restrair. the banks 
| in their headlong carreer, itis responsible for all the disorders 
| which have ensued. Isthissound revsoning? Is it honest? Ler 
us take a parallel case to illustrate it. We have in most parts 
of the country, temperance societies, which, I helieve, have 
done much good. Some of them aim at total abstinence {roy 
all strong drinks; others at abstinence in a more limited sense 

Their cfforts have succeeded to a certain extent; but to make 

the cases more parallel, let us suppose that their laudable ex 
ertions had entirely failed, and that intemperance had increased 
rather than decreased since these societies were formed Accord 
ing to the reasoning applied to the currency, these societies are 
responsible for this Increase of intemperance; they are the cans, 
of 1; they have been trying “experiments” with temperance 
they have been “tampering” with it. If they had not inter 
fered with it, if they had not attempted to restrain this beastly 
vice, it would have prevailed less. Their ‘‘experiments” 0), 
sobriety have increased debauchery; and if a worhless sot js 
seen drunk in the streets, you must reproach the temperance 
societies, and say to them, behold the glorious results of your 
experiments, and tampering with temperance. E 

Such is the absurdity of that reasoning by which many of 
the people of this country have been deceived and deluded 
into the belief that it was the measures of the Administration 
which blew up the paper bubble so that it has burst. 

There is no escape from this view of the subject, unless it be 
contended that the increase of specie has been the cause of the 
paper expansion. And such has been the infatuation, that 
sume who have been the most raid in relation to paper mo- 
ney, have maintained a proposition so preposterous. It would 
be trifling with the common sense o! the country to discuss 
such a question. I will, however, give the opinions of two dis 
tinguished men on this point, who ought to be good authority 
with the bank party, as they were the advocates of a National 
Bank; and their opinions are taken from the very reports out oj 
which the first and second National Bank originated. In his 
report recommending the first bank, in 1790, Alexander Hamii- 
ten says: 

“Buc the lastand heaviest charge is still to be examined: this 
is, that banks tend to banish the gold and silrei of the country 

“The most common answer given to this is, that the thing 
supposed is of little or no consequence; that it is immaterial! 
what serves the purpose of money, whether paper, or gold, oi 
silver; that the effect of both on industry is the same. 

“This answer is not destitute of solidity, although not entirely 
satisfactory. The positive and permanent increase of the pre 
cious metals in a country, can hardly ever be a matter of indi! 
ference. As the commodity taken in lieu of every other, 
is a species of the most effective wea!th, as the money of the 
world, itis of great concern to the State that it possess a sufii- 
ciency of it to face any demands which the protection of its ex- 
ternal interests may create.’? 

In his currency report in December, 1815, Mr. Secretary Dal- 
las says: 

“Butit is within the scope of a wise policy to create an adii- 
tional demand for coin, and in that way to multiply the induce. 
ments toimportand retain the metals of which it is composed, 
For ivstance: the excessive issue of bank paper has usurped the 
place of the national money; and under such circumstances, 
gold and silver will always continue te be treated as an article 
of merchandise; but itis hoped that the issue of bank pap:1 
will soon be redue¢ed to its just share in the circulating medium 
of the country, and consequently that the coin of the United 
States will receive its legitimate capacity and character. 

“And finally, such regulations may be imposed upon the 
exportationof gold and silver, as will serve in future to fix 
and retain the quantity required for domestie uses.” 

The measures for increasing the metallic currency consisted 
of the act of 1834, raising the standard of gold coin; in importing 
gold for French and Neapolitan indemnities; and the laws fer 
increasing the operations of the Mint, and establishing branch 
Mints. These measures have been eminently successful, and 
increased the speeie in the country from twenty-two milliors 
to more than eighty millions of dollars. 

We have noticed the only measures of the late Administre- 
tion designed to operate on the currency, and to improve its 
soundness; or, to use the language of some, to give the country 
a “better currency.” But there have been other measures, 
which are alleged to have had an injurious operation on the 
j@ bank note currency. The principal of these are the refusal to 
recharter the United States Bank, and the removal of the re 
venues from that institution to the State banks. I will subm:t 
a few remarks on each of these measures. In regard to the 
first, it is a sufficient answer to say, that alihough the bank was 
not rechartered by Congress, it, unfortunately for the country, 
obtained a charter from Pennsylvania; and it was declared by 
its president that it was “safer and stronger’? under its new 
charter than it had everbeen. This was thought, at the time, 
to bea mere act of Boasting on the part of the president; bur 
experience has fully confirmed its truth. The present attitude 
of that bank, its agencies in this country and in Europe, show 
that it has prebably at this moment more power over the mone- 
tary affairs of the country, than it ever had at any former pe- 
tiod. How, then, has the refusal to recharter that bank tended 
to derange the paper and credit system? If the bank had 
wound up its affairs, as it ought to have done, and the presei.t 
difficulties had occurred, there might have been some groun!s 
for this charge; but as itis, there are none. 

But it wsalleged that the refusal to recharter this incorpora- 
tion has been the principal cause of the rapid multiplication o! 
State banks, and consequent expansion of the paper and credit 
system. Itisa little extraordinary that this argument should 
be urged by the advocates of that system, and of its extension. 
But is there any soundness in the argument? It rests on two 
assumptions: one, that a National Rank will prevent the multi- 
plication of State banks; and the other, that it will regulate and 
restrain their issues. These assumptions are unsupported 
either by principle or experience, but are in the face of both. Ii 
a National Bank will prevent the incre:se of State banks, why 
has itnot done eo? We have had a National Bank since 1791, 
with the exception of five or six years; yet there has been, dur- 
ing this whole period, a constant increase of State institutions. 
Facts are of some little importance in this matter; and what 
are they?) When the first United States Bank was established in 
1791, there were but four State banks, with a capital of a little 
over two millions; this appears from the report of Alexander 
Hamilton, In 1811, when the chatter of that bank expired, 
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dollars, anda circulation of 23,000,000 dollars. In 1816, when 
the late Bank of the Uqited States was incorporated, there were 
two hundred and forty-six banks, with a capital of 89,822,422 
dollars, and a circulation of 68,000,000 dollars; and on the lst of 
January, 1836, two months before the charter of that bank ex- 
jired, there were five hundred and fifty-seven banks in the 
Tnited States, with a capital of 251,875,292 dollars, and a circu- 
Jation of 140,019,000 dollars. Such has been the restraining in- 
fluence of a National Bank upon the giowth of State banks. 

But how hasit been in England, where there is a National 
Bank ef vastly more capital and power? In 1826, Parliament 
authorized the establishment of joint stock banks, and from that 
time to December, 1835, there had been established but sixty- 
four banks, during a period of nearly ten years; but from the 
first of December, 1835, to the last of November, 1536, only about 
eleven months, forty-two joint stock banks were established, 
with an average of from four to six branches each, making, in 
reality, two hundred banks in eleven months. What a _re- 
atraining influence the Bank of England must havehad! This 
was the period during which the Bank of England was rapidly 
expanding itscirculation, which was the principal cause of the 
increase of the joint stock banks, by stimulating and creating a 
factitious demand for bank facilities, and by adding so greatly to 
the profits of banking. The same has been the case here. 
When the Bank of the United States has expanded the currency, 
and given great activity and great profits to banking operations, 
then the State banks have sprang up like mushrooms all over 
the country. This was the case during the years 1835 and 1836, 
and at some former periods. So totally inconsistent with facts 
is the pretension that the refusal to recharter the United States 
Bank is the cause ofthe increase of State banks. * 

As to the other assumption of the power of a National Bank, 
to restrain and regulate the State banks, I have, in another part 
of my remarks, Considered that point. It is as unfounded as 
the other; itis a delusion, which has been given up in England, 
and must be here, or the evils of our wretched paper system 
will go on increasing until it results in a terrible catastrophe, 
similar tothat which overwhelmed France, by the “well regu- 
Jated’’ credit sysiem of John Law. 

A single word, sir, as to the removal of the revenues from 
the United States Bank, and placing them in the State insutu- 
tions. That the connection of the Treasury with banks tends 
to increase the irregularity of the action, and to promote, rather 
than check, those expansions and contractions which are so 
ruinous to the Government and the country, I fully admit; 
that the deposites in the State banks since 1834 have contributed 
to the expansion which has taken place, I also admit. It 
is on these grounds that we defend the present bill; we wish to 
avoid such evils in future. But these concessions do not prove 
that the removal of the revenue from the United States Bank 
and its branches have caused the expansion and derangement 
in the banks, unless it can be made out that these revenues 10 
the United States Bank and its branches would not have pro- 
duced the same result. Would nct the Bank of the United 
States have discounted upon the pabiic deposites, in the same 
manner as the State banks did? Did they not do this as long 
as they received ihe public revenues? These questions must 
be answered in the affirmative. Andis there any reason to be- 
lieve that the United States Bank and its branches would have 
discounted Jess upon the deposites than the State banks did? 
Did not that bank, without the public funds, take the lead in the 
expansion during the years 1835 and 1836? That it did, cannot 
be denied. It increased its discounts from December, 1834, to 
July, 1835, nearly twenty millions of dollars, and so extended 
its credit, that it is now less able or less willing to resume than 
any of the solvent State banks. There are no grounds, there- 
fore, for the assumption, that the public revenues being depo- 
sited in the State banks caused an expansion, more than would 
have taken placeif they had been in the Bank of the United 
States. The only way to have prevented their influence in 
stimulating an expansion, was to have withdrawn them from 
all banks, both State and National. 

Sir, the deposite act of 1836 has been regarded as one of the 
causes of the derangement of the currency. This, however, 
could not have caused the expansion, as that had occurred be- 
fore. Itnodoubt increased the embarrassments of the banks ; 
but whatever its influence may have been, it was not an Admi- 
nistration measure; it was a measure of the Opposition, pro- 
posed and voted for by every Opposition meinber of Congress. 

The Treasury order has also been charged as one of the 
causes which has contributed to the disorders in our monetary 
affairs. So much has been said on this, I will not dwell uppn 
it. Its influence must have been temporary and limited. If it 
drew two or three miilions of specie from the Eastern States to 
the Western, it natura!ly and necessarily forced its way back 
in the regular course of trade. Specie, like water, will find its 
level,and go where itis wanted. Ifthe Government brings spe- 
cie into eur seaports, as in the case of the French indemnity, it 
is alleged as a cause of deranging the currency; and if it col- 
lects its dues in specie, and draws it from those points, as is said 
to have been done by the Treasury order, that is a cause of dis- 
turbance tothe currency. But the Bank of the United States 
can import or export specie, or purchase specie at the West to 
the amount of tons, and it has no disturbing influence on our 
monetary affairs. It isonly the transactions of the Government 
that derange the currency. 

I have now, sir, examined the alleged causes of the derange- 
ment of the paper currency, and proceed to submit a few re- 
marks on what I consider the true causes. The main cause 1s 
our wretched banking and paper credit system, the irregular 
action of which, its expansions and contractions, are as much a 
part of the system, and as inseparable from it, asare the ebb 
and flood tides a part of the laws which act upon the ocean. 
Where the currency of a country has no other foundation than 
credit, and at the same time is inseparably connected with pri- 
vate credit, and both expand and contract together, to seek for 
causes independent of the system itself, would be not only as 
unphilosophical, but show as little common sense, as to attempt 
to explain the particular motions of a piece of machinery with- 
out reference to the construction and principles of it: 

Currency, whether metallic or paper, is governed by general 
and fixed laws. A metallic currency has its principles, and is 
regulated by the great and universal law of demand and supply 
Paper money, resting on the credit of the 8 has its laws, and 
a currency supplied by banks has its primary law, which con- 
trols it, and that is, the action of the banks, or the working of 
the machine which supplies 1t, which throws it into circula- 
tion, and withdraws it from eirculation. When this machine 
works irregularly, as is the case with our banking system, the 
Curreucy must be subject to corresponding irregularities. But 
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I have said all L intended to say on this branch of the subject in 
another part of my remarks. ; 

The defects of the banking system are the primary and 
essential cause of all the disorders which have existed in our 
monetary affairs for the last two years. But there is a secon 
dary cause, which has given greater irregularity to the system: 
and that is, the connection of the subject of banking and cur 
rency with the party politics of the day. This unholy and 
fatal alliance originated in the struggtes of the Bank of the 
United States to secure the renewal of its charter. It connected 
its interests with those of a great political party, and their 
combined efforts—one aiming at politica! power, and the other 
atthe monopoly and control of the moneyed power—have not 
only kept the country in a constant state sf agitation and 
alarm, but have grossly perverted the public seutiment in 
every thing connected with banking and currency. If Horsley 
Palmer atiributed the disorders in the paper currency ot 
England to the “remarkable errors’? which prevailed on the 
subject, the pernicious and fatal opinions which have been ai 
vanced and propagated here must have exerted a powerful 
and almost irresistible influence in blowing up the vast bubble 
ofa creditcurrency, The Bank of the United States has not 
only been the chieftemple to the paper divinity, but a sort ot 
financial college, where the manufacture of rag money and ab- 
surd financial dogmas has been carried on with equal suc. 
cess. These dogmas have ordinarily been circulated through 
the official organ of the bank; but when it was deemed neces 
sary to give to them a more imposing effect, they have been 
promulgated by letters missive to certain distinguished indi 
viduals, such as ex-Presidents of the United States At one 
time we are told that the great evil of the paper system is its 
constant tendency to over-issues and to stimulate over-trading; 
then itis asserted that there is no such thing as over-trading; 
that it is language which has no meaning. One day it is the 
importation of specie which has disturbed the currency, then 
it is the withdrawing of specie by the Treasury circular. The 
precious metals have been held ap to ridicule and called a 
*“humbug;”’ the country, it has been declared, was better with- 
out specie than with it, and the banks stronger without it; the 
exportation of specie encouraged and treated as a blessing, and 
its importation as a curse; but the leading and fundamental 
dogma of the paper money party has been, that creprr was 
the only source of all wealth, of all industry; that the nation 
was indebted to it for its great public works; that all private 
enterprise depended upon it, and was sustained by it. Creuit 
has been exalted and magnified; it has been regarded as being 
in ilself property and capital, and the great and active ele- 
ment of public and private prosperity. 

When the people are taught to believe that credit is capital, 
and the only element of wealth, can it be surprising that the 
credit bubble has been so blown up thatit has burst? 

And what has been the effect of such sentiments as these, 
notonly onthe action of the banks, but on the legislation ofthe 
States? Hasit not been the principal cause of the unprece- 
dented multiplication of banks in all parts of the country? In 
every State where the bank party have had the ascendency, 
and these opinions have had a controlling influence, banks have 
sprung up, until their rag money has become a perfect nul- 
sance, and like the frogs of Egypt found its way into the knead- 
ing troughs of the people. And inStates where the bank party 
were not a majority, they have often accomplished their object, 
by uniting witha small minority of the professed friends of the 
Administration, in obtaining bank charters. Since 1830, more 
than one hundred milliens of bank capital has been created in 
eight States, all in opposition tothe Administration during most of 
this time, exceptone. These States are, Massachusetts, which has 
increased its bank capital twenty millions; Vermont, ever one 
million; Maryland, about two millions; South Carelina, over 
three millions; Louisiana, twenty-eight millions; Kentucky, 
over three millions; Tennessee, four or five millions; and Penn- 
sylvania, about forty millions, consisting principally of the 
capital of the United States Bank, the recharter of which was 
effected by the opponents of the Administration, and a few pre- 
tended Democrats, whose votes were obtained, I will not under- 
take to say how, or by what means. 

Whilst the Opposition have thus been blowing up the credit 
bubble, by their legislation in every State where they had the 

ower, Or could swella minority into a majority by moneyed 
Influence, they have been constantly charging the inflation of 
the currency upon the Administration and its friends. ©Wih 
what consistency and what honesty, let the world decide! 

In ancient times, visionary philosophers attempted to disco- 
ver the art of converting base metals into gold, and in more 
modern times the diviner’s rod was believed to be capable of 
pointing, with unerring aim, to the treasures concealed in the 
bowels of the earth. But these discoveries, had they suc- 
ceeded, would have been cast into the shade by the great inven- 
tion of the present day of commuting credit intocapital. By 
this wonderful discovery fortunes can be made in an hour, and 
the next, vanish “like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Mr. President, [have but a word to say as to the remedy for 
the disorders of our paper currency. To point out the catise is 
to suggest the remedy, which is a rootand branch reform of 
the banking system—to take from it, or effectually restrain, 
the power it has usurped frem the States of issuing or coining 
paper money, which has superseded the legal currency. This 
can be done, in part, by a restriction in the Issue of sinall notes, 
but must be mainly effected by forcing the system back to its 
original principles, and requiring its capital, or-at least one-third 
part of it, to be held in specie, as the basis of the currency the 
banks issue as a substitute for it. Nothing short ef this can 
give soundness or stability to a paper currency. This connects 
it with specie, and imparts to it, in some degree, the character 
of specie. So far as it possesses the attributes of coin, it wil! be 
governed by the same laws, 

The reform of the banking system is the only effectual re- 
medy for evils springing from that system. Whether the Fe- 
deral Government has power to regulate the paper currency is 
a quesiion easily decided. Can Congress reform the State 
banks? Ifitcan,it has the power, and itis its duty, to take 
care of the entire currency of the country. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts contend for this? Does he believe this Go- 
vernnient has the power to control corporatious created by the 
States? Ifhe does, then he is perfectly right in insisting that 
this Government has the power, and that it 1s its du'y, to pro- 
vide and secure to the whole country a sound paper currency. 
If he does not believe this, then all his eloquence and all his 
reasoning, goes for nothing; it is only as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. : 

But, believing that this Government has no power over the 
State banks, J believe that it has no power to regulate, in any 
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eflectual manner, the paper currency; and, in my opinion, no 
thing can have a more pernicious effect, or be more cirectly 
calculated to prolong the existing disorders, than to give to the 
public mind a false direction, and to keep up the unfortunate 
delusion which prevatis, that this Government can, and ought 
to apply a remedy t» the existing evils in our monetary affairs, 

Sir, it is adelusion—a fatal delusion; the evil has not org! 
nated from our legislation, and it cannot be corrected here. 
We have not the power to do it; and if we had, I very much 
doubt whether we could exercise it. [i split into twenty-six 
parts, the banks are too strong for the States, united, they would 
be too strong for Congress. It is our first and highest duty to 
leave this subject where the Constitution has lett it—wuih the 
States and the people; andthe only thing we can do is to sepa 
rate this Government from the banking system, that our con 
nection with it may not be an obstacle to a reformation by 
those whoaltone have the right and the power The bill before 
us will accompiish this object, and that, in my judgment, isa 
one strong recommendation of it 

But is said we wanta general paper medium, which shall be 
ofequal value in all parts ofthe Union. ‘The advantages of this, 
if we had the power to supply it, are much less than is generally 
considered. Aa long as we have eighty millions of coin, and fii 
teen millions of itin gold, uw the local banks were what they 
ought to be, if their bills actually represented specie, and were 
bona fide convertibic into specie, as necessity required, there 
would be litle oecasion fora national paper circulation. Gold 
would be our national currency, and convenient fer travelling 
and all ordinary purposes. Astoexchange and all commercial 
transactions, those cepend on trade, which always supplies its 
own facilities. A national paper medium never has been used, 
and never can be, to any extent, as a remittance in commercial 
transactions. The exchange between one place and another 
depends on the course of trade, and cannot be regulated by ana- 
tional currency. If the balance of trade is against New Or- 
leans, and in favor of New York, exchange will be against the 
former city, and this cannot be prevented or corrected by a na 
tional currency of any description, but must be adjusted by the 
course of trade; by bringing up the balance, and thus restoring 
the rate of exchange. This process is now going on, and ex 
change is regulating itself, by the natural laws of wade, much 
better than it could be done by any aruficial agency of a National 
Bank 

Mr. President, Lhave now gone through with the several divi 
sions ef this subject, and have buta few words to say in co; 
clusion. 

It 1s said that this measure is unpopular; that the country is 
againstit. This Jam not prepared to believe. That there is a 
strong, a powerful, opposition to the measure, Tam very sensi 
ble. [know the character of this opposition, and the sources ot 
its power. It consists of a political party united with the mo 
neyed power of the country. It combines the various special 
interests which are supposed to be injuriously aflected by the 
measure: Of these the banking interest ia the principal, and the 
most subtle and active. There is arrayed against this measure 
the power and influence of eight hundred banka, with their eight 
thousand directors, and their hundred thousand stockholders, 
debtors, expectanta and dependants. Those engaged in trade 
and manufacturing who are dependant on banks, and who ex- 
pect that they can obtain greater facilities of credit, in conse 
quence of the use of the public money by the banks, are also of 
posed to this bill. An impression prevails, founded in error, I 
think, that it would be injurious to the banks. Burt, eir, Edo not 
think the time has yet arrived when the banks constitute the 
people. Whether these classes which are arrayed against this 
measure, are More numerous than its friends, time must deter 
mine; but one thing is eertain,they are more viellantmore active, 
and more noisy. ‘The classes enjoying special privileges, are al 
Ways united, always on the alert, and prepared, not only at th 
first approach of danger, but even at the suspicionfof an attack, 
upon their monopoly inferests, to ra ly in their defence, and to 
attempt to alarm the public mind about every measure, howe 
ver just and equitable, that may interfere with their private in- 
terests, Which they always represent as the most important and 
sacred interests ef the community. But those who neither en 
iny nor desire any rights but such as are guarantied by general 
laws, and possessed in common with the whole people, are leas 
jealous and less attentive to the acts of theirGovernment. En- 
joying nothing,and asking nothing, but equal privileges and 
common justice, they feel secure often when danger threatens 
them, and are alow to be aroused, either to resist encroachments 
upon their rights, o¢ to sustain measures essential to their pre 
servation, and conducive to the commun good of all 

Far different is it with the monopoly class. They are not 
only at all times vigilant and active, but always raise a furiou 
clamor about any measure which they suspect may affect their 
peculiar interests, and often resist it with a degree of violence 
and desperation which can only proceed from a consciousness 
that the measure is just and right in itself, but opposed to thei: 
interests. 

Sir, do we not see these principles illustrated on the present 
occasion? Whence come the violent hostility and the fierce 
and noisy denunciations against the measure under considera 
ticn—a measure interfering with no private interests or pur 
suits, containing no tariff or anti-tariff principle, no restriction 
on commerce, no principle of taxation, throwing no obstacle in 
the path of indivicual enterprise, and no burden on any portion 
of the people? How is it, sir, that such a mesaure should be 
assailed with a spirit of violence and ferocity almost unexam- 
pled, and that it should be threatened with open resistance, 
should it become a law? And so bold and audacious is this 
s\ irit, that, ata recent public meeting in the great cominercial 
emporium of the country, it was declared that the banks and 
the merchants wanted the moneys of the Government, and 
they would have them; and that, if Congress dared to carry 
out this measure, it would become necessary to drive the Goths 
from the Capito!. Such is the audacious spirit, sir, with which 
the interested classes assail a measure resting on the great prin- 
ciples of common justice. 

Such are the s:lfish sources of the vioient opposition to this 
bill, and such the evidences of ita unpopularity, of which we 
hear so much. But let gentlemen not deceive themeelvea 
This is not a question of a day, or a year, but one which wil! 
continue to interest the public attention until it is understood 
and its merits appreciated. The rea! people have not yet 
moved: they have not yet been aroused Sir, I know the 
true character of the opposition to this measure, and its source 
and origin. It eprings from that polluted fountain of private 
interest—from the union of the two strongest passions of the 
human heart, the love of money and the love of power: it 
comes, sir, from the fell spirit of monopoly—that spirit which, 
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whether it eprings from a monopoly interest or a monopoly 
class, is the same. It is that rapacious spirit described by the 
elder Adams; and no one understood the true character of a 
purse-proud, grasping oligarchy better than he did. He de- 
ciared that the wealthy families, which are now united and 
bound together by the banking system, would either rule or 
ruin thecountry ; that they would do this as certainly in a re 
resentative dlemocracy as in a hereditary aristocracy; that 
if they could not obtain power in any other way, they 
would possess themselves of it by bribery and corruption ; 
and if that failed, then by sedition or rebellion, and, if 
possible, would annihilate heaven and earth, rather than 
fail in carrying their point. Is this pred:ction, made half 
a cenwury ago, about to be fulfilled} Are the bright 
yrospecta of thie youthful Republic to be darkened, and its 
Richeste growing liberties to languish aod die, from the pesti 
Jential breath of corruption? Jo all ages and in all countries 
this rapacious spirit has been the same. It was deprecated by 
Adam Smith, the frend and philosopher of merchants and 
bankers, He declared, that of all civil rule that of monopo 
lizing traders and bankers was the mostinsolent and oppressive 


We all know the rapacity and tyranny of the monopolizing 
oligarchy of traders in Venice; and the history of ancient Rome 
affords a more remarkable example of the insolence and oy 
pressions of that epint which eprings from the concentration of 
wealth and political privileges in the same hands. This was 
the groundwork of the aristocracy of Rome, and the truittul 
source of those desperate strugeles, those fierce contentions, 
that for ¢enturies agitated that Republic, and which terminated 
in civil wars, and the overthrow of its liberties. Impelled by 
the determination to rule or ruin, the patricians, headed by the 
Pontifex Maximus, from the Forum, the very temple of liberty, 
rushed violently upon the tribunes of the people; and thus pe 
rished the last of the Gracchi, the descendants of the illustrious 
Scipio; and with them perish: d, also, three thousand of the 
common people of Rome. This was the first Roman blood, 
after the establishment of the Republic, shed by the hands of 
Roman citizens. But thie slaughter of three thousand of the 
common people of Rome, did not go unavenged: from their 
bleed sprang Marius, less distinguished for conquering the 
Cimbri, than for bumbling the proud epirit of the aristocracy of 
Rome— Marius, the avenger of the people's wrongs; and terrible 
was that vengeance, which drenched the streets of Rome in 
patrician blood 

Shall we not be admon’shed by the lessons of history? On 
shall we go on encouragir mopolizing, rapacious spirit? 
Shall we yield to it on the present occasion, when it insolently 
demands the public money for private uses, or shall we resist 
it? Sir, it willbe resisted, rebuked, humbled have full conti 
dence in the great mass of the people, the producing and labor 
ing classes. They are often slow to understand their rights, 
and to perceive approaching danger; they are patient under 
wrongs, and not easily aroused; but there is a point of forbear 
ance, beyond which they will not co; and when we have reached 
that point, they will be aroused. They will come, whence the 
men of Bunker Hill came, trom their farms, plantations and 
work shops; throwing down their scythe and pruning hooks, 
and the implements of their trades; they will come tothe rescue, 
not in tumult and disorder, nor like an army with banners, 
clothed with wrath and terror, but animated by a love of prin- 
ciple, and stiinuiated by a sense of danger and duty; they will 
speak, not ina thunder, carrying terror to the hearts of 
ale opponents, but in the emall, still voice of justice; and that 
voice will be heard, and must be obeyed, 
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I apologise, Mr. President, for having detained the Senate so 
long, and thank ther for their attention 
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MISSISSIPPI ELECTION CASE. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRONSON, 
Or New York, 
In the House of Representatives, January 29, 1838— 
‘ Upon the Mississippi election. 

Mr. BRONSON rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker: If I was differently situated than 
1 am in relation to this question, | might perhaps 
content myself with giving a silent vote, and per- 
mitting the discussion to be engrossed by abler 
heads than mine ; but having been one of the Com- 
mittee of Elections who made the report at the last 
session in favor of the sitting members, and who 
advocated the resolution reported by that comiit- 
tee, and being still one of the same committee, | 
feel it to be due to myself and the subject, that I 
should give some reasons for the opinions which I 
entertain, and which have, and wil! continue to 
influence my vote on this subject. Conscious of 
my own inability to do entire justice to a subject 
of such magnitude, I can only hope that I may not 
darken counsel, and that the litte which I may 
say may perhaps shed at least one ray of light 
upon a subject where trath and justice are so desi- 
rable. The positions assumed by the claimants to 
the seats of the sitting members, and the views 
which they eateriain, as expressed in the very able 
speech of one of them, seein ‘o require at the hands 
of the committee some notice, and, if we are able 
to give it, some satisfactory auswer. 

With those who have been taken captive by the 
burning zeal, brilliant elequence, and varied ta- 
lent of the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Pren- 
tiss) it will, lam aware, be aherculean labor to con- 
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vinee them that his arguments are not sound, or his 
positions tenable. I cheerfully pay the passing tri- 
bute of admiration to the talent and eloquence dis- 
played by that gentleman, and which was only 
equalled by the ga!lant bearing and knightly man- 
ner in which he has thrown the glove, and done his 
devoirs on behalf of his ‘‘lady love, the State of 
Mississippi.” 

And here, Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention 
of the TLouse to one position assumed by that gen- 
tleman; not, perhaps, of itselfof muchconsequence, 
but which was much pressed at different stages of 
his argument, and therefore not unworthy of an 
answer. That position was, in substance, that this 
was not an ordinary case of contested election, 
where the question merely was whether A or B 
should representa State or district, but that it was 
a case in which the right of representation was es- 
sentially involved; in which the honor and dignity 
of the State was at stake, and which, if decided in 
favor of the sitting members, must result in the 
disgrace and dishonor of the State. 

Why, sir, | can see no propriety in such a view 
of the case. | can see nothing to distinguish it 
from many and most other cases of contested elec- 
lion. ‘This House have not deprived Mississppi 
of her representation on this floor; on the contra- 
ry we havecarefully guarded those rights. She now 
has, and has ever had, in this Congress, her full 
representation; and the question as in all other 
cases, at this moment, is, not whether she shall be 
represented, bat which twoof the fowr claimants 
which she has sent here shall have the honor of re- 
presenting her. 

Sir, was there ever a ease of a person claiming 
a seat in this House, who did not base his claims 
upon the allegation that a majority of his consti- 
tuency had sent him here, and that by the will of 
the peeple, he was justly entitled to his seat, and 


might not all claimants in such cases say? that if | 


this House decided against them, that we thus set 
at nought the will of the people, and virtually 
elect their representatives for them. 

Mississippi has sent us four members, she her- 
self only claiming two seats, and we are now 
anxiously, and I trust honestly, endeavoring to 
ascertain which of the four, or whether either of 
them, are entitled to the two seats; and however 
that decision may be, I cannot conceive how it 
impeaches the honor or integrity of Mississippi, or 
in any way disgraces her. God forbid that one 
single spotor blemish, one iota of dishonor, should, 
by this Elouse be cast upon that younger and hith- 
erto unspotted sister of our Confederacy. No, 
sir, it is after all a question, not as to the right of 
representation, but as to the persons that shall ex- 


ercise that right. If the sitting members are le- 
gally and constitut.onally elected, and if this 


House should decide against their right to retain 
their seats, they may with the same propriety say 
that, by such a decision, the State of Mississippi 
is disgraced, and her honor tarnished. 

I deny, therefore, that this question assumes any 
form so materially different from that of all other 
contested elections. In this, as in many or most 
others, grave and intricate constiiutional questions 
are involved, which must be judicially decided by 
this Flouse, and, in the decision of which, no impa- 
tation of dishonor attaches to the constituents who 


are affected by the decision. 


A word more as to some of the gorgeous drapery 
that was thrown around the argument of the gen- 
Ueman from Mississippi. He says that rumor has 
whispered that this question is to be decided on 


arty grounds, and that Executive influence, like 
} 


ie sword of Brennus, is to be thrown into the scale 
in behalf of the sitting members, I regret that such 
suspicions should be catertained in advance, and I 
trust that the gentleman will find that, in this in- 
siance, as in many others, Madam Rumor wi!l 
prove to bean arrant liar. To say, however, that 
party pre wil! have no influence in the vote 
to be given on this subject, or to hope that those 
‘ble influences which political asso- 
sonal friendships throw around the 
*hearts and miuds of all men, will be entirely dis- 
carded in the decision of this question, would be 
asking or expecting from this House a degree of 
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purity which no earthly tribunal ever yet possessed. 
{ know our Saviour commanded us to ‘‘be perfect 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect”—but | 
am not aware that any sane man has yet arrogated 
to himself that degree of perfection. I can only 
say that, so far as in me lies, I will endeavor to 
divest myself of all those influences, and to bring to 
the consideration of this subject an unbiassed jude. 
ment and truth-seeking mind. : 

I rest my decision in this case, and the voie 
which I shall give, upon two grounds. The one 
is, that the decision of this House at the last ses 
sion was final and conclusive, and cannot or 
ought not now be reversed; and the other is, thar 
the election of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson, 
under the proclamation of the Governor in July 
last, was constitutional and legal; and that they 
are, by virtue of that election, members of the 
25th Congress for the whole term. 

In commenting upon these two points, I shall 
notice occasionally the arguments of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, and, for the better arrangement 
of the argument, I will, firstly, eonsider the point 
last mentioned; in other words, I will come out 
from “the castle of Res Judicata,” of which the gen- 
tleman so much complains, and give battle to him 
upon the open plain, upon the main proposition; 
and though unused to intellectual tournaments 
with such gallant knights and able warriors, I will 
venture one passage at arms in behalf of the cor- 
rectness of the original decision of this House and 
the constitutionality of the election of July; for if { 
doubted the propriety or correctness of that deci- 
sion, | should feel very unwilling to shield it new 
under the plea of “tres adjudicata.” 

In debating this question I will, as far as pos- 
sible, avoid travelling over the ground which was 
occupied by the discussions of the last session, 
theugh I must necessarily repeat some things thal 
were then advanced. 


In the formation of the Constitution, the first 
great object was to provide a body or agents to whom, 
for the time being, the sovereignty of the people 
sheuld be confided, and in whom the powers of the 
Government should rest:—to provide for the 
perpetual existence of the Government. The House 
of Representatives being the most immediate, and, 
in some respects, the most important, branch of the 
Government, care was taken in the outset not only 
to provide for its formation, but for its complete 
organization and existence at all times, and hence 
the clause in the second section, which provides 
that ‘‘when vacances happen in the representation 
from any State, the Kxecutive authority thereot 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 
Gentlemen seem to view this matter as though i: 
was necessary to havea full representation from 
every State only during the actual sitting of Con- 
gress, as though there was no necessity of a House 
of Represcntatives at any other time than during the 
reguiar session, as fixed by the Constitution, while we 
well know that sudden emergencies, and extraordi- 
nary exigencies,may arise, and have arisen, requiring 
the action of Congress at times other than the gene- 
ral sessions; and our whole history shows that it is a 
body considered to be in perpetual existence, and 
ready to be called*to act at any and all times, it 
the public service requires. Such it was meant to 
be by the framers of the Constitution, and hence 
their anxiety to preserve a full representation, and 
to provide for the filling of all vacancies in the re- 
presentation from the States. The intent manifest- 
ly was to keep up the succession to keep the body 
full. But it is said that a vacancy in the represen- 
tation cannot exist within the meaning of the above 
clause of the’Constitution, except by death, resigna- 
tion, eic. A complex and unheard of meaning is 
attempted to be given to the word “representation,” 
and it is said that a vacancy cannot exist in the 
representation until the office shall have been once 
filled—nntil some persons have been selected for 
the term in which the vacancy happened, and have 
died or resigned 


Reprezentation, according to the best lexico- 
graphers, is defined as follows: Representatives of 
a collective body; those acting for others by depu- 
tation. 


It is conceded that on the 4th of March last, the 
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members of the Twenty-fourth Congress went out 
of office. Mississippi then had no members in the 
Twenty-fifth Congress. If she had no members, 
was there nota vacancy? The office existed; that 

is admitted on all hands; it was not filled. Was 

her representation full? Certainly not: she had 
none. Suppose the Stateof New York had only 
sent thirty-nine members here at the commence- 
ment of this Congress, insiead of forty; suppose 
tnat one of the districts had entirely omitted or for- 
gotten to send a member; would any man doubt 
that there Was a vacancy in the representation from 
New York? But, say the gentlemen, there would 
be no vacancy, because there had been no person 
elected to fill that office, and the vacancy could not 
happen until there had been an incumbent whe had 
died or resigned. Suppose again (for I will put 
extreme cases, to meet extreme cases put by the 
gentleman from Mississippi)—suppose a whole 

State had neglected or omitted to elect their mem- 

bers to the Twenty-fifth Congress, would there be 

no vacancy from that Siate, and is there no power 
cranted by the Constitution to compel the filling of 
such vacancy? Most assuredly there is. “The 

Executive shall issue writs of election,” &e. It is, 
as the gentleman says, imperative; the Executive 

must doit. As tothe question, whether it must 
fall out by accident, whether a peculiar and techni- 

cal meaning is to be given to the word napren, I 
shall only refer to the arguments of the last session, 
when that matter was fully debated, and, to my 
mind, it was satisfactorily shown that “to happen” 
is equally applicable to things which occur in the 
ordinary and regular course of things, and which 
are foreseen or foreknown, as to things which oc- 
cur out of the ordinary course, and which are not 
ioreseen or calculated upon. 

But the gentleman says that there is another 
clause in the Constitution, which, although noticed 
by the committee in the report of the last session, 
yet seems afterwards to have been overlooked and 
lost sight of; and he complains that while we hus- 
banded with much care the ‘ Executive clause,” 
as he terms it, and which I have quoted above, we 
forgot altogether the ‘‘legislative clause,” i. e. the 
clause in the fourth section of the Constitution, 
which provides that ‘‘ the times, places, an man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof;” and that this clause was, in a 
manner, turned out upon the commons, left to go 
a begging; and one would almost suppose that the 
clause had suddenly been rescued from the rubbish 
of ages, after having, for a season, shared the fate 
of the lost tribes of Israel: certainly it seems to be 
hailed with as much pleasure by the gentleman as 
was the prodigal son, on his return. Now I be- 
lieve, sir, that neither the committee or the House 
were unmindful of that clause of the Constitution, 
but that it was duly considered, in connection with 
the others, in the decision of that question at the 
last session. ‘True it is, that not only the power is 
conferred on the State Legislatures of prescribing 
the time, place, and manner of holding elections, 
but itis made their duty. This clause, however, 
refers solely to general elections, and not to special 
elections.--(Vide Hoge’s case, C. E. 153, 154.) 

And here, by the way, I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi for an admission of a point which 
! also consider settled by this case, and which, to 
my mind, is very imporfant in the consideration of 
this question; and that is, that the powers conferred 
on the Governor and the Legislature of the States, 
are independent and distinct, and not concurrent; 
and, to my mind, this furnishes a strong argument 
to show the propriety of the exercise of this power 
by the Governor in this case, independently of 
legislative enactments. 

The Constitution having conferred the power on the 
State Legislatures of choosing the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections, it became their duty 
so to exercise that power that the object in view 
should be faccomplished; and not to exercise it by 
halves, or in so bungling a manner that their State 
should be only in part represented, or represented 
only a part of the time; and a vacancy may as well 
happen from the imperfect exercise of that power, 
as from death or resignation. Suppose the Le- 
gislature did not exercise the power at all, would 


their refusal or neglect to act deprive the State of 
a representation. It seems to me most obvious, 
that if the Legislature either neglected to act at all, 
or if they made such inefficient provision, as only 
half accomplished the object, so that the State was 
wholly or in part without a representation, or so 
that she would be represented only a part of the time, 
that then, ipso facto, a vacancy happens, and may 
be filled by the Governor’s writ of election. Again, 
suppo¢e by some mistake or Legislative enactment, 
the State law providing for the general elections, 
only related to one district of a State, and the other 
districts were not provided fer—would there not be 
a vacancy? and how is to be filled, except by pro- 
clamation of the Governor? Vacancies thus oc- 
curring, appear tome to be such asare contemplated 
by the clause in the second section. In facet, if 
they are not the whole object of that clanse, as I 
view, it may be completely frustrated, and the 
House of Representatives virtually annulled by 
the act of the Legislatures of the different States. 

Let me put # case: suppose that all the States, 
like Mississippi, held their elections in November, 
and all had, by legislative enactment, fixed that 
time biennially for their general elections. The re- 
sult would be, that, from the 4th of March to about 
the Ist of December—nearly nine months—there 
would be no House of Representatives; and if you 
deny to State Executives the riglit of issuing writs 
of election, there would be no means of forming 
one under the Constitution. Suppose, to carry out 
this case, that in April or May, a war should sud- 
denly break out on both sides of the Union; to use 
the language of the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, suppose “the candle should be lighted 
at both ends”——Mexico and Canada—with perhaps 
an insurrection in our own borders, the Florida 
war on hand, and an exhausted Treasury, and an 
army not sufficient to cope with 1500 Indians; yet, 
according to the construction attempted to be given 
to the clause in the 2d_ section of the Constitution, 
there would not only be no House of Representa- 
tives, but no means of procuring one. For six or 
eight months the country might be ravaged by fire 
and sword, and subjected to every evil incident to 
such a state of things, and yet we could have no 
Congress to act in such anemergency. The gene- 
ral elections would not be held t:!! November; and 
according to the doctrine contended for by the 
claimants in this case, the Executives of the States 
would have no power of issuing writs of election; 
and we must remain six or eight months in sucha 
State of things without relief. ‘The clause confer- 
ring power on the State Legislatures, in the fourth 
section, would thus be made an instrument to de- 
feat the very object in view, viz: ‘he keeping up of 
a House of Representatives; and that which was 
intended to preserve, would be made an instrument 
to destroy. The doctrine is monstrous, and leads 
to absurdities too glaring to be tolerated. 

I am aware, too, of the extreme cases which 
may be, and are, put on the other hand; that the 
Executive may, in this way, always supersede the 
general election, and that it makes him or his writ 
paramount to the legisiative enactment. It is a 
power that may by possibility be abused in those 
States situated as Mississippi; but while the possi- 
bility is that such abuse may happen, the probabi- 
lity is strongly to the contrary, as no Governor 
would dare to be guilty of anact of such gross 
usurpation as has been supposed by the cases put 
by the gentleman from Mississippi; and moreover, 
the whole thing is easily and quickly remedied by 
a legislative enactment of the State fixing the time 
of holding elections, previous to the expiration of 
the current Congress. 


This, in fact, shonld be done in all the States; 
and the propriety of that course is manifest, not 
only for the reasons above shown, but from the 


fact that most of the States have adopted that 
custom. 


I cannot, from all this, resist the conclusion that 
the Governor had the power to issue his writ of 
election to fill the vacancy which existed in the 
representation of Mississippi in July last, and that 
if his writ was issued, and an election duly held 
under it, the vacancy is thereby filled legally and 
constitutionally; and this brings me to the conside- 








ration of a point which, to my mind, has created 
more difficulty than any other point in the case; 
and which is, whether this power was executed by 
the Executive—whether, in fact, a writ of election 
was issued to fill the vacancy, or whether, from 
the wording of it, the writ was in fact a nullity, 
and totally void from the beginning. 1 will, how- 
ever, at this stage of the argument, digress a little 
while I notice another point, which I supposed had 
been conceded by almost all of this House, and 
which, if I understood the committee correctly, 
Was unanimously conceded by them; and that is, 
that the members now sitting, if elected at all, 
were members of the entire Congress; that if the 
vacancy was filled at all, it must, of necessity, be 
filled for the whole unexpired term. The language 
of the Constitution is, that if a vacancy happens 
the Governor shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacaucies—not to fill @ part of them, but to 
fill the vacancies; and he might as well issue a writ 
of election to fill the office for three days or three 
weeks as for three months. If he possesses the 
power to enlarge or abridge the vacancy at all, that 
power is unlimited. 

I notice this point not to go into a discussion of 
it, because it was sufficiently discussed last session; 
is familiar to the minds of all, and, I believe, al- 
most unanimously conceded. I assume it as a fact 
that if the Governer, by his writ, hada right to fill 
the vacancy at all, it must be for the whole unex- 
pired term; and then the question recurs, did he do 
it? His proclamation or writ was in the following 
language: 


“By Charles Lynch, Governor of the State of Missis- 

sippi, to the Sheriff of — county, greeting: 

‘““Whereas, the President of the United States has 
convoked Congress to meet on the first Monday of 
September next; and whereas, a vacancy has 
occurred in the representation of the State of Mis- 
sissippi in the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, by the expiration of the 
term of service for which Messrs. Claiborne and 
Gholson were elected: 





“T do therefore issue this writ, authorizing and 
requiring you to hold an election in your county 
on the third Monday and day following in July 
next, for two Representatives to Congress, to fill 
said vacancy, until superseded by the members to 
be elected at the next regular election on the first 
Monday and day following in November next; and 
I do moreover enjoin you to conduct the same, in 
all respects, conformably to law, and make due re- 
turn thereof to the Secretary of State. In testi- 
mony vhereef, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused to be affixed the great seal of the State, at 
the town of Jackson, this 13th day of June, 1837.” 


The Governor recites the vacancy—states how it 
occurred, and then orders an election “‘to fill said va- 
cancy.”’ Thus far he is correct—he is fulfilling the 
imperative duty which the Constitution imposes on 
him—but he goes farther, and adds a clause which 
he was not authorized to do, declaring how long the 
members elected “to fill said vacancy” should hold— 
“until superseded,” &c. he says. Now the question 
is, whether that clause shall be considered as sur- 
plusage, or whether, by means of it, the whole pre- 
cecding is rendered null and void. 

Surplusage is that which is inserte«| in an instru- 
ment over and above what is necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose intended, which may be strieken 
out, and yet leave the instrument entire and per- 
fect for the object in view. In law, something in 
the pleadings cr proceedings, not necessary or re- 
levant to the case, and which may be rejected. 


The plain and obvious intent of the proclamation 
was to fill the vacancy, as appears by the pream- 
ble; and this in pursuance of an imperative consti- 
tutional duty resting upon the Governor. He ac- 
cordingly so frames his writ as to completely ac- 
complish that object; but he goes farther, and de- 
clares, as he had no earthly right to do, how long 
the persons elected shall hold. This is surplusage, 
because the law and constitution had fixed the term 
of service, and the ‘‘ ipse dizit” of the Governor 
cannot alter or abridge 11; his remark on that sub- 
ject is totally irrelevant, and is surplusage, and may 
be rejected as not relevant to the case. 
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Let me put a familiar case. In many States, 
perhaps in all, the sheriffs of the different counties 
are bound to give pablic notice in some newspaper 
of the time and place of holding general elections, 
stating what officers are to be voted for, etc. The 
terms of service of all such officers are fixed by 
law or the constitution, Now suppose the sheriff 
should ignorantly or wilfully insert in the procla- 
mation the length of time such officers are to serve, 
and in stating the time, should abridge or enlarge 
the constitutional term—will any man undertake to 
say thatsuch matter inserted in the proclamation 
would not be surplusage; that the whole proclama- 
tion and election under it would be void? If Iam 
right, therefore, in these premises, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the Governor of Mississippi was 
not only fully authorized to issue his writ or pro- 
clamation to fill the vacancy which existed in July, 
but that he did do it substantially and fully. Under 
that writ an election was duly held according to all 
the forms of lew, at which the sitting members 
were fairly elected by large majorities. This latter 
fact is not disputed. 

But, sir, passing by all these arguments, I insist 
that the decision of this matter at the last session 
was final and conclusive, and cannot, or ought not, 
to be now rescinded, unless for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. 

1 will first notice some of the arguments of the 
gentleman from Mississippi on this point; and one 
was, that the adoption of the resoluuon of last ses- 
sion, was merely an expression of opinion on the 
part of the House, and not a judicial decision. 
Expression of opinion'! A more solemn judicial 
decision was never made by this House. At the 
very commencement of the extra session, even be- 
fore the members were sworn, an objection was 
made to the right of the sitting members to seats in 
this House. At the earliest practicable moment 
the matter was referred to the Committee of Elec- 
lions, who were directed to inquire and report as to 
their credentials, and ‘‘whether they are members of 
the Twenty-fifth Congress or not.” ‘The cOmmitiee 
examined into the matter, and reported on the 18th 
September, that they were duly elected members of 
the T'wenty-fifth Congress, and, as such, were enti- 
tled to their seats. This resoluuion was fully de- 
bated for many days, on both sides of the question, 
and after mature deliberation, and full discussion, 
the House adopted the resolution on the 3d Octo- 
ber, by a vote of 118 to 101. 

This resolution declares the fact, that Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson are duly eiected members 
of thh Twenty-fifth Congress; and its adoption is a 
judicial decision of this House, which is the highest 
and only tribunal for the settlement of such mat- 
ters. 

Suppose we adopt the resolution now under con- 
sideration, which declares that Messrs. Prentiss 
and Word are not members of the Twenty- 
fitth Congress, and are not entitled to seats 
in this House as such, and which is very 
similar in language to the one of last session, 
will the gentleman say that the adoption of this 


_resolution is a mete expression of opinion, and not 


a judicial decision. If the resolution new under 
consideration should be adopted, when the gentle- 
man goes back to Mississippi, and is asked how 
this question has been decided by this House, will 
he say, Oh! it has not been decided at all; the 
House have merely expressed an opinion that my- 
selfand Mr. Word are not members, &c.? No, 
sir; he would say no such thing. That decision 
was, and this when made will be, a judicial de- 
cision, expressed in all the strength and forms of 
law. 

Again it is said, that by taking cognizance of 
this matter, the House have virtually yielded this 
point, and opened the matter for a re-adjudication. 

Let us see how this question now comes before 
the House. Messrs. Prentiss and Word present 
their claim and demand seats. Would the gentle- 
man have us turn them out of doors withouta 
hearing? We cannot tell but they may show some 
good ground for reversing the decision of last ses- 
sion—fraud or misrepresentation, or perhaps they 
could show that the proclamation was a forgery ; 
a great many facts might exist, which would pre- 


vent the House from interposing the principle of 
‘res judicata.” It is only after the House has 
entertained the matter, and become possessed of 
the whole facts, that they are competent to deter- 
mine whether the question has before been judi- 
cially determined—whether the principle of res 
adjudicata can be applied ; and it would be strange 
indeed, if, in ascertaining the facts to see whether 
they should apply that principle, they should, by 
that action, deprive themselves of the right to 
apply it. . 

But, sir, it is contended that the decision of the 
last session was ex parte; that it was not between 
the same parties; and therefore, not binding upon 
them, and that neither Mississippi nor the claimants 
had any notice. Now this is putting it upon the 
ground of a former recovery or judgment in bar, 
and applying to it all those nice and technical re- 
lations which are necessary to support a plea, of 
former recovery, or judgment in bar. 

There is much difference between such cases and 
the present. Res adjudicala is when a legal princi- 
ple is settled, or when an interpretation is given as 
to some particular clause of the laws or the Consti- 
tution by a competent tribunal, after due delibera- 
tion. It then becomes a thing adjudicated upon; a 
principle settled, by which all like cases thereafter 
raised shall be governed, and much more, especially 
if the same right is involved; and no well-regulated 
body, acting as a tribunal in a judicial capacity, 
will overturn principles and decisions thus solemnly 
settled. 

Let us, then, see what has been adjudicated and 
Settied in relation to this matter. Sir, it is this: 
that when the regular election for members of Con- 
gress is, by the law of a particular State, fixed at a 
time long subsequent to the fourth of March in the 
year in which a new Congress begins, that the va- 
cancy thus created in the representation from that 
State may be filled by a writ of special election, to 
be issued by the Governor under the clause in the 
second section of the Constitution; and that the 
person or persons thus chosen are members for the 
remainder of that Congress. 


Such was the principle decided at the last sesion, 
and, as a necessary consequence thereof, the sitting 
members were declared duly elected as members 
of this Congress. 

Does it make any difference that the present 
claimants to the seats are new partes, that their elec- 
tion has since taken place, or that the State or them- 
selves were not notified at the former discussion of 
this matter. To illustrate this, suppose the 
like decision had been made years ago, in relation 
to a vacancy thus filled by the Governor of Con- 
necticut. If the principle settled in the case from 
Connecticut was precisely the same as one arising 
now from Mississippi, the decision in this case 
must of course be the same, even though all of the 
pares to this case were entile strangers to the 
first. 

But I do not, by any means, admit that even the 
parties are not the same now as at the last session. 
It was perfectly understood at the moment that the 
question was debated and settled at the last session, 
that acanvass was then going on in the State of 
Mississippi for the November election; that other 
members might and probably would be returned at 
that election; (because, if decided in favor of the 
sitting members, they here declared, openly on this 
floor, their determination to withdraw from the 
canvass, and not suffer their names to be used,) 
and although we could not know that the identical 
gentlemen now claiming the seats would be the 
ones, yet it was urged and supposed that some 
two gentlemen would submit this very claim. Missis- 
Sippi was not forgotten in that contest, neither were 
the rights of the present claimants overlooked. We 
were in this dilemma: we must either refuse to 
that State her representation altogether at the extra 
sessior, which might be the most important of the 
whole, or we must declare the members which she 
then sent to us, were duly elected for the whole 
term. ‘There was no alternative, and after careful 
review of the whole case, the latter decision was 
made, after full debate and solemn arguments. 


» But it is alleged that the Honse acted under a 
mistake of the facts, and this mistake consists 


simply in the fact, that Messrs. Claiborne and 
Gholson did not submit to the committee the certj- 
ficate of the Governor or Secretary of State, which 
declared them to be elected for the called session 
only, or until superseded by others, to be elected 
at the regular election in November. Now, if, 
from the omission to produce that identical Paper, 
there had arisen any mistake as to the true facts 
of the case; if the House had been led to believe 
that the election in July wasdifferent than what it 
purported to be by the writ of election; or that on 
the face of the papers it was not intended by the 
Gevernor to be an election for the extra session 
only, then complaints might be made that we acted 
under a mistake; but how was the fact. By re 
curring to the events of the last session, it will be 
well remembered, that en the very first day of the 
session this objection was raised. It was publicly 
stated here on this floor by Mr. Claiborne, that the cre- 
dentials of himself and colleague were on their face, 
only for the “called session.”’ It was then referred to 
the Committee of Elections, who reported a copy 
of the writ of election, which I have before ad- 
verted to, and which, on its face, declares that the 
members to be elected under that writ, were to 
hold until ethers should be duly elected in their 
place at the regular election in November. And 
this writ was the foundation upon which their whole 
case rested, upon which all their rights depended. 


That showed clearly the whole case; and as the 
committee well remark, the certificate of the Go- 
vernor could make no earthly difference, and would 
have made none in their decision. It could do no 
more than certify the fact of election under that 
writ, and in pursuance of it. Of that fact there 
was no question; it was proved aliunde. Suppose 
the Governor had certified generally that the sitting 
members were elected, without saying for what 
time, or in any wise limiting their term; it could 
not have helped them; they must go back to the 
writ of election as the basis of their right to seats, 
and as the foundation of their title to membership 
in this House. And on the other hand, if the Go- 
vernor had certified that they were elected only for 
one month, or three months, that would not have 
altered the case; they still must go back to the writ 
as the basis of all their rights. This writ was be- 
fore the committee and before the House; and there 
was no sort of misapprehension as to the fact. It 
was on all hands perfectly understood that the Go 
vernor had done all that in him lay, to abridge 
their term of service; and the question was fully 
and distinctly presented to the House whether he 
had any right to do so. 


The production of the Governor’s certificate 
would only have been cumulative evidence of a 
fact which was conceded and not at all disputed; 
which was perfectly proved, and which was well 
understood, viz: that the Governor had intended, so 
far as he was able, to limit their term of ser- 
vice. 

Am I not right, then, in saying that the principle 
was settled at the last session, under a full know- 
ledge of all the facts; under ho mistake, and with- 
out any misapprehension on the part ef this House 
ik relation to this particular point; and that the de- 
cision is, and ought to be, binding upon all parties? 
And this position is entitled to additional weight, 
when we bear in mind that it was in favor of the 
same parties now here, who insist upon retaining 
their seats, and in full view or anticipation of all 
the facts now existing, and with the full know- 
ledge that just such claims as are now urged, 
might, and probably would be, urged against the 
sitting members. 


But let us look for a moment at the gross injus- 
tice of the reversal of our decision of last session, 
not only towards the sitting members themselves, 
but towards the State of Mississippi. They came 
here under a doubtful claim to seats. Their right 
was challenged. They at once appeal to this House 
as the highest and on/y tribunal to decide their rights. 
They urge a decision, and finally on the 3d Octo- 
ber, the House, by solemn vote, declare and decide 
them to be duly elected for the whole Twenty-fifth 
Congress, and entitled to seats. They are virtu- 
ually told that they necd not go back to their con- 
stituents; nay, more—ihey were compelled by the 
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decision of the House to remain here during the 
session. I say compelled, because, being declared 
duly elected, their duty required them to stay until 
Congress adjourned, which was not till the 16th 
October, leaving them barely time to return to the 
State of Mississippi to stand the canvass for the 
November election, if they had felt so disposed. 
In the meantime the decision of this House is pro- 
mulgated to the people of Mississippi. They are 
informed that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson are 
declared to be duly elected for the Twenty-fifth 
Congress, and that any election of other candidates 
in November will be nugatory and void; and 
some, at least, of the people of Mississippi, did rely 
upon that decision, and did not cast their votes for 
members of Congress at the November election. 
How far this idea influenced the election in No- 
vember, it is impossible to tell; but, by referring to 
the documentary evidence in this case, as reported 
by the committee at this session, it will be seen that 
in at least seven of the counties where, at the July 
election, large majorities were given to Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson, not a single vote was cast 
for them at the November election, and only a very 
small vote for Messrs. Prentiss and Word, and 
many other connties a great decrease of yotes in fa- 
vor of Claiborne and Gholson, without any corre- 
sponding increase in favor of Prentiss and Word 
and it further appears that the entire vote for Go- 
vernor at the November election was 27,702, while 
the entire Congressional vote for Prentiss and for 
Claiborne, being the two highest candidates for 
Congress on each side, was only 19,909, thus show- 
ing clearly that nearly 8000 of the voters of Mis- 
sissippi,who actually attended the polls in November, 
and cast their votes for some officers, did not vote for 
members of Congress; and to my mind the con- 
clusion is irresistible that the votes withheld were 
thus withheld in consequence of our decision at 
the last session; and this inference is strengthen 
ed, if it needed any confirmation, by the fact 
which has been stated here by the sitting mem- 
bers, that they addressed circulars to their friends 
in Mississippi, in all parts of the State, immediate- 
ly after the decision of the last session, apprizing 
them of the same, and at the same time inform- 
ing their friends that they (Claiborne and Gholson) 
considered the question as settled, and that they 
should not be candidates at the November election. 
The decision of the last session became the law 
of the land and the law of the case. Believing 
in the validity of that decision, some eight thou- 
sand of the voters of Mississippi have stood by 
and taken no part in the Congressional elec- 
tion in November. They have suffered it to 
go by default: and now, sir, it is proposed to 
reverse that decision, and adopt the November 
election and the candidates then elected as the true 
expression of the popular will. I will not dwell 
upon the gross and outrageous injustice of such a 
reversal towards the sitting members—of the palter- 
ing with their rights and interests which this House 
would be guilty of by such acourse. If the last 
spark of justice is not extinct in the breasts of the 
members of this House—if they yet retain one chord 
of feeling, which vibrates to the touch of conscience, 
they will pause long before they perpetrate an act 
so unjust and so palpably oppressive to the sitting 
members. But, without reference to their indivi- 
dual rights, how and in what situation would you 
leave the State of Mississippi by such a reversal— 
can you put her back in the situation which she 
was on the 3d of Obtober, when you decided that 
the sitting members were duly elected—can you 
place all parties in “statu quo?” If this could be 
done there might be some shadow of plausibility 
(though none in fact) in reversing the decision of 
last session. But this is not proposed. The pro- 
position is to reverse that decision, with the view 
and for the purpose of adopting, as members of this 
Congress, those gentlemen who were elected at the 
one-sided election of Nevember—of forcing that 
election upon the people of Mississippi as the true 
expression of their will: thus virtually saying to the 
people of Mississippi, in the first place, by our de- 
cision of last session, that their representation was 
full, and that they need not elect; and, after 
some of them have seen fit to disregard that deci- 
sion, and have proceeded to elect other members, 


then adopting their acts as the fair expression of 
the people of that State; and this too, when it ap- 
pears from the returns which I have before alluded 
to, that the claimants (Prentiss and Word) did 
not get a majority of the whole vote given at the 
November election, though they did get a majority 
of the Congressional vote. 

But I will not dwell upon this point; the state- 
ment of the facts, to a mind not enveloped in pre- 
judice and impervious to conviction, is amply 
sufficient to exhibit the glaring and manifest injus- 
tice of reversing our former decision. But what- 
ever may be the opinion of this House as to the 
correctness of the decision of the last session, either 
upon constitutional grounds or otherwise, and if 
this House should see fit to reverse it, | cannot see 
how, upon any principle, or in any just view of the 
case, the election of November can be adopted and 
the claimants recognised as duly elected. To call 
that an expression of the will of the people of 
Mississippi, and to say that Messrs. Prentiss and 
Werd are fairly elected, would be a greater out- 
rage than even the reversal of the decision of last 
session. 

One remark further, and I will close this argu- 
ment, which, perhaps, has already borne hard upon 
the patience of the House. 

It was contended by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. Prentiss,) that the sitting members 
should not and ought not, in fairness, to insist 
upon the decision of the last session, or to entrench 
themselves behind it; that they ought not to raise 
the point of “‘res adjudicata,” but that, waiving all 
advantage which might be had, and all rights 
which may have been acquired under it, they 
should open the argument on the main ground, as 
though the question had not been once decided. 
They were challenged to this course, and their chi- 
valry and honor appealed to, to abandon a point 
which they, and more particularly their friends in 
Mississippi, and I think a large majority of the 
voters of Mississippi, will consider as conclusive 
and impregnable. 


The entreaty or challenge reminded me of that 
given by Richard Coeur de Lion to the famous Sa- 
ladin, at the last interview which we read of in ro- 
mance between those renowned warriors in the 
days of the Crusades, when it had become apparent 
that the league between the Princes of Christen- 
dom was at an end, and that their power was 
broken. When Richard proposed to enter the lists 
with Saladin, and by single combat decide the long 
vexed question between the Christian and Paynim 
as to the possession of Palestine, and even in lan- 
guage of entreaty besought the Saladin to consent 
torun at least three courses with grinded lances. 
Saladin admitted that nothing could give him 
greater pleasure than to enter the tournament with 
a warrior so renowned; that he could desire no 
greater earthly honor, and that should he be van- 
quished, it would insure him not only a speedy, but 
glorious passage to Paradise; but he well knew too 
that the Christian army was about to be dispersed, 
that the possession of Palestine would be undis- 
putedly with the followers of the Prophet, and he 
wisely and prudently replied, “Allah has given the 
possession of Jerusalem to the true believers, and 
it were but a tempting of God and the Prophet to 
peril so mighty a stake upon the issue of such an 
encounter, and upon the prowess of my single arm. 
I have no right to give up those advantages which 
have been fairly acquired by the faithful, and be- 
long to all the followers of the Prophet.” 





MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


REMARKS OF MR. PARKER, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1838— 
On the amendment proposed by Mr Howarp, 


declaring that Messrs. Prentiss and Word were 

not entitled to seats as members of the 25th Con- 

gress. 

Mr. PARKER addressed the House as foliows: 

I have hitherto, Mr. Speaker, abstained from 
taking any part in this debate, both at the called 


session when I gave a silent vote in favor of the 
right of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson to hold 
their seats as members of this Congress, and at the 
present session when the same question was again 
agitated; but the vote of this House, rescinding the 
resolution of the last session, has necessarily 
brought before us new questions for consideration 
and we are now called on to determine whether 
Messrs. Prentiss and Word shall be received as 
members, or whether we shall send*back all the 
claimants to Mississippi to abide the result of a new 
election. Under these circumstances, it becomes 
my duty to lay before the members ef this House 
and the country the reasons that influence me in 
the course Lam about to pursue, that my votes 
may not be misunderstood. 


The representation from the State of Mississippi 
became vacant by the expiration of the term of the 
‘Twenty-fourth Congress on the fourth day of 
March last. The term of the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress then commenced. Circumstances rendered 
it necessary for the President to call an extra ses- 
sion of the Twenty-fifth Congress, to meet on the 
first Monday of September and the election of 
members would not take place, under the law of 
the State of Mississippi, until November. That 
State would, therefore, have been deprived of the 
inestimable right of representation at the called ses- 
sion, if no provision had been otherwise made for 
filling the vacancy. But it was provided by the 
second article of the Constitution of the United 
States, that ‘‘When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State, the Executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies.” 

Deeming this provision applicable to the existing 
case, the Governor of the State of Mississippi issued 
his writ in pursuance of which an election was 
held in that State in July last, when Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson received a majority of the votes, 
and were declared duly elected. ‘They were quali- 
fied and took their seats at the called session. It 
had also been declared by the Constitution that re- 
presentatives in Congress should be chosen every 
second year. 


This House having the exclusive power, under 
the fifth section of the Constitution, to “judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own 
members,” the questions were submitted to the 
House, whether Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson 
were legally elected; and if so, for what length of 
time they were entitled under that election to hold 
their seats. ‘These questions were patiently inves- 
gated by the Committee on Elections, and fully 
and ably discussed in the House, and resulted in 
the decision that they were duly elected for the en- 
tire term of the 25th Congress, and a resolution was 
adopted to that effect. ‘Trusting to the legality of 
this decision and the good faith of the House and 
supposing the question finally settled, Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson did not return and present 
themselves before the electors of Mississippi for re- 
election in November. Messrs. Prentiss and Word, 
though perfectly aware of the decision of this 
Hiouse, announced themselves as candidates in 
November Jast, and running without opposition, 
easily obtained a majority of the votes given for 
representatives in Congress, appeared here as con- 
testants for the seats, and after a Jong and anima- 
ted controversy, this House, by a trifling majority, 
has been led to the extraordinary result of rescind- 
ing the resolution solemnly and deliberately adopt- 
ed at the last session. 


Mr. Speaker, I will not now stop to inquire into 
the power of this House to reverse a decision pre- 
viously made, under which individual rights had 
accrued, nor will I now discuss the expediency and 
propriety of so dangerous a precedent as annulling 
the deliberate adjudication of a previous session, 
which involved the rights and interests of a sove- 
reign State. The assumed puwer has been exer- 
cised. The House has vacated its former deci- 
sion; and whether it has acted justly or tyranni- 
cally in this matter,I cheerfully submit to the 
people to determine. My own vote is on record, as 
my protest against this proceeding. 


It has been conceded by almost every member 
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who has addressed you on this subject, that if 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were constitution- 
ally elected in July last, they were entitled to hold 
their seats for the entire Congress, there being no 
authority to abridge the constitutional term. 


The question whether the election in July was 
valid is therefore stull before the House ; for if that 
election was constitutional, the State of Mississippi 
was fully represented and Messrs. Prentiss and 
Word could not have been legally elected in No- 
vember. This question has already been argued at 
great length, and with distinguished ability, on 
both sides; and I do not purpose to enter fully into 
the discussion of that point. To my miné, the 
construction put upon the word *‘ happen” in the 
Constitution was perfectly plain, and in accordance 
with its common acceptation. Vacancies happen 
when vacancies exist. Tne same signification has 
been given to this word where it occurs in other 
parts of the Constututien. In the second section of 
the second article of that instrument, it is provided 
that “the President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissiens, which shall ex- 
pire at the end of the next session.” Under this 
section, it was repeatedly heid under the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams and General 
Jackson, that the word “happen” did not confine 
this power to cases occurring by death or resigna- 
tion, but that it extended to all cases where a va- 
cancy existed, whether it occurre’l by the expira- 
tion of a previous term or otherwise. ‘This con- 
struction was sanctioned by the practice of those 
Administrations, and supported by the written opi- 
nions of Attorney Generals Wirt and Taney. It 
was clearly the desire of the framers of the Consti- 
tution to guard against all cases of vacancy, and to 
provide that no State of this great Confederacy 
should be without representation in the councils of 
the nation; and no other construction than that I 
contend for, could carry that intention into ef- 
fect. 

But, sir, if any doubt existed as to the legality of 
the election hefd in July, it was the constituttonal 
prerogative of this House to decide upon its validi- 
ty. ‘The Constitution had selected it as the tribu- 
nal to judge—had clothed it with full powers and 
given it exclusive jurisdiction; and the State of 
Mississippi, in assenting to the Constitution, had 
ilself expressly confirined the grant. The House 
exercised this power at the called session. It de- 
clared the election of Messrs. Claiborne and Ghol- 
son to be constitutional and valid. Was not the 
State of Mississippi bound by that decision? ‘That 
resolution was binding and conclusive—at least 
until rescinded ; and was unrescinded and in full 
force when the election was held in November 
last. At that time, therefore, the representation 
from Mississippi was full, and the sitting members 
were in the complete enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges, and discharging all the duties of Represen- 
tatives from that State. It is true the forms of an 
election in November were complied with, but it 
was the mere form—the shadow without the sub- 
slance—-an automatoa movement, devoid of life, 
spirit, and animation. If, therefore, the first resolu- 
tion of this House was erroneous, it being constitu- 
tionally made, and the State of Mississippi a party 
to that decision, she was bound by it until reversed. 
The seats were filled not only de facto, as contended 
for by my honorable friend from Maine, (Mr. 
Cittey,) but de jure, by a legal adjudication; and 
no election could be legally held in November to 
supply a representation already filled. 


If a disinterested speetator could have listened in 
the gallery tu all that bas been said on this question 
by the members who advocate the claims of Messrs. 
Prentiss and Word, he could not fail to have been 
much amused by the inconsistency of their argu- 
ments, and the epposite character of the positions 
they have assumed. One rests the whole case upon 
the meaning of the word “happen,” and contends that 
it applies only to events that are unforeseen; ano- 
ther admits the true signification of the word in its 
broadest sense and bases his argument on other 
grounds. The honorable member from Maine 
(Mr. Evans) deprecates the propriety of referring 
toan English law book as authority, and claims 





that no decisions of the courts, however analogous, 
ought to have any weight in deciding a grave con- 
Stitational question; while the gentleman from 
Rhode Isiand, (Mr. Tittincnast) who followed 
him on the same side, resorts to the laws and prac- 
tice of his own State as the copious fountain from 
which he imbibes his constitutional learning. In 
answer to the argument that the first resolution co- 
vers the period of the second election, the latter 
gentleman insists that when that resoluticn was re- 
seinded, it became void “ ab initio,” and placed the 
parties in the same position they would have occu- 
pied if ne resolution had been adopted. He com- 
pares it to a judgment of an inferior court reversed 
by a tribunal of appellate jurisdiction. This rea- 
soning is fallacious, and, if carried out, would lead 
to a most absurd conclusion; for it would prove 
that all the votes given in this House by Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson, after the date of that reso- 
lution, were absolutely void. It would unsettle 
past legislation, and involve us in the most serious 
consequences, 


The honorable member from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BippLe) has warned the House against the danger 
of forming opinions not based on fixed principles, 
and stated several supposed cases by way of illus- 
tration, resting, as he infofms us, upon the princi- 
ples of the English common law. Let us examine 
one of these cases. He says, ‘‘A sues B, in an ac- 
tion of ejectment for a piece of lard and recovers 
and takes possession, and builds upon it a three sto- 
ry brick house, and makes other valuable improve- 
ments. Ten years afterwards a shrewd yankee 
comes along, and on examining the paperson which 
B’s defeated title rested, discovers that the judg- 
ment against B is erroneous, purchases B’s ttle, 
institutes an ejectment suit against A before the 
same judge, (a judgment in ejectment not being 
conclusive,) convinces the judge of the error of his 
first decision and obtains judgment.” He says the 
house and other improvements made by A belong to 
the purchaser of B’s defeated title, and the hardship of 
the case could not be legally urged against the se- 
cond recovery. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, but 
transactions of that kind may be practised without 
violating the laws of Pennsylvania, but I have too 
high an opinion of the moral sense of com- 
munity to suppose they would be tolerated in any 
State. Ifthe “shrewd yankee” should stray into 
some portions of the Union and attempt to engage 
in such a speculation, he would, at least, render 
himself obnoxious to the code of Judge Lynch, even 
if he should escape the reach of a better regulated 
tribunal. No honest people would tolerate such 
practices. In New York, sir, the purchaser of such 
a title would not only besubjected to criminal pun- 
ishment for a misdemeanor, but his conveyance 
would be absolutely void, and he could not sustain 
the snit brought to recover back the land. 


Iam surprised, sir, that the gentleman should 
state, as analogous, a case where the rigid require- 
ments of the law lead to such inequitable results. 
Much as we admire the beautiful proportions and 
symmetry of the English common law, it cannot 
be denied but it has some features, the growth of 
feudal times, by no means adapted to the liberal 
and equitable views of the people of this country ; 
and in the twenty-five States of this Confederacy 
in which the common law has been adopted, its 
severity has been tempered by statutory enact- 
ments, rendering it more conformable to the spirit 
of our institutions. 


It is true, sir, that at common law the judgment 
in ejectment was nota conclusive bar to a subse- 
quent suit. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should recollect that it was merely a possessory ac- 
tion; that it did not try the title to land, and there- 
fore the analogy fails ; for it was the title of Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson to seats in this House that 
was settled by the first resolution ; the title to land 
by the common law could only be settled by a 
writ of right, and in that action the judgment was 
final and conclusive; at all events, so far as the 
same tribunal was concerned. The only resem- 
blance I can discover between the case supposed 
by the honorable gentleman, and the case before 
us, is in the manifest injustice of both cases. 


The same honorable gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 





in alluding to the course pursued on the question 
under discussion, has spoken of what he thinks 
proper to call “the efforts to sustain a sinking 
party.”” He has not informed us, sir, whether he 
intended this reflection as a censure upon his 
own party or upon the friends of the Adminis- 
tration. If upon the former, I will not certainly 
interfere in their family quarrels; but if this un- 
charitable charge is made against the political 
party with which I am associated, though I am 
disposed to concede to every member on this floor 
the same honesty of purpose I claim for myself, 
yet in this case I am bound to cast back the impu- 
tation. 


We were told, sir, by one of the claimants of a 
seat here, (Mr. Prentiss) when he jfirst addressed 
you at the bar of the House, that he advanced no 
personal claim—that he advocated the claim of the 
sovereign State of Mississippi—and he presented 
himself as the knight of that young and beautiful 
member of the political sisterhood—the lady-love, 
whose gage he professed to wear, ready to break a 
lance or shiver a spear with his rival. Judging, 
from these repeated protestations of devotion to 
his fair mistress, I supposed the gentlemaa would 
willingly consent to refer the matter to the choice 
of the lady herself, and like a gallant knight, sub- 
mit to her decision; but when the proposition came 
before this House to send back this matter to the 
people, his affection seemed to have ceoled; his 
confidence in his lady-love appeared shaken; and, 
in addressing you the third time, to my surprise he 
protested against submitting this question to the 
people, and in preference to that course, urged this 
House to permit Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson 
to retain their seats here. 

We should recollect, sir, that the laurels of the 
gentleman were not won on a contested field, but 
that they were borne off by him at the November 
election, gallantly it may be, but with no opposing 
knight, and without competition. 


There is another reason, sir, why I deem it my 
duty to vote against the claims of the contestants, 
and in favor of requiring a new election in Mis- 
sissippi. It is because the course pursued by the 
House of Representatives has operated as a fraud, 
not only upon the rights of Messrs. Claiborne and 
Gholson, but of the people of the State of Missis- 
sippi. I admired the candor which induced the 
honorable member from Indiana (Mr. Wuire,) to 
say, that having voted for the first resolution, and 
afterwards in favor of rescinding it, he had contri- 
buted to the committing of a fraud upon the peo- 
ple of that State, and felt bound to vote to send 
back all the claimants, for the decision of the peo- 
ple; and I should be much pleased to see other 
gentlemen of that party pursue a_ similar 
course. However pure the intention of mem- 
bers may have been in voting to rescind that 
resolution, we cannot deny that it has wrought 
the grossest injustice toward the sitting members, 
and the people whom they represent. Relying 
upor the first decision, Messrs. Claiborne and 
Gholson were not candidates at the election in 
November. The people of Mississippi were ap- 
prised of the proceedings of Congress, and con- 
fiding in its character, dignity and good faith, 
neglected to go the polls. An ez parte election was 
held, at which Messrs. Prentiss and Word re- 
ceived less than half the number of votes cast for 
Governor at the same election. What the result 
would have beenif the election had been fairly 
contested, it is imposible to know; but if candidates 
running without opposition cannot obtain half the 
votes cast atan election, we can hardly suppose 
they would have received a majority, if the election 
had been contested. 


Ought we, then, to hesitate in exercising the 
power conferred on us by the Constitution, in such 
a manner as to do justice to all parties? Let us, 
then, refer back this question to the people, the 
legitimate source ef all political power. The fact 
that the members of this House are nearly equally 
divided in opinion on this subject, furnishes an 
additional argument in favor of this course. When 
the will of the people of Mississippi shall have been 
legally and fairly expressed, I have no doubt all 
parties will cheerfully acquiesce in its decision, 
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PRE-EMPTION TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Satorpay, Jan. 27, 1838. 


The Senate took up, as the unfinished busi- | 


ness, the bill to grant the right of pre-emption to 
settlers on the public lands: the question pending 
being on the amendment submitted yesterday by 
Mr. BAYARD, requiring that this act shall be con- 
strued in accordance with such rules as have been 

rescribed by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, under the former pre-emption laws, 
and are now in force. 

After some debate, the question was taken on 
Mr. Bayarp’s amendment, and it was losi—yeas 
13, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Knight, Merrick, Prentiss, Rives, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Southard, Swift, and Williams 
—)3. 


NAYS—-Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grun- 
dy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, 


Morris, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, 
Tipton, Walker, White, Wright, and Young—27. 

Mr. LINN offered an amendment requiring that 
ihis act should not be so construed as to deprive 
those of the benefit of pre-emption who were in the 
possession of certain fractions of land reserved from 
sales, in consequence of certain French and Spa- 
nish grants then unsettled. 

In offering this amendment, Mr. L. went into a 
fall explanation of the settlements made by persons 
in a certain district in Missouri, who, he contend- 
ed, were entitled to all the privileges of the pre- 
emption laws, which, as the bill stood, might be 
excluded. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama suggested that it would 
probably be better to limit the amendment to Pal- 
myra District, which Mr. Lyn assented to. 

Mr. NICHOLAS made some few remarks, 
which were understood to be, that there were a 
number of like cases in Louisiana, which hung 
like a mill stone around the State. 

After some further debate, the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. LYON moved an amendment, requiring 
that no pre-emption claim, resting on certificates 
heretofore issued, but contested, should be affected 
by this act till the certificate should be surrendered 
by the owner thereof. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky thought this amendment 
wrong, as it would cover and protect cases of set- 
tlement by agent and attorney—a deceptive mode 
of obtaining pre-emption titles, which had been al- 
leged to prevail to a great extent. 

After a few remarks by Mr. CLAY of Alabama 
against the amendment as nugatory, and by Mr. 
LYON in favor, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUBBARD offered an amendment, ex- 
empting from the operation of this act all lands 
which had been offered at public sale. 

This amendment, after being debated for some 
time by Messrs. ROBINSON, WALKER, MOR- 
RIS and BAYARD, was finally withdrawn by 
Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. MERRICK then offered the following 
amendment: 

Insert after the word years, in the tenth 
line, ‘* Provided, that the right of pre-emption 
granted by this act, or the act hereby revived, shall 
not accrue to any other persons than those who 
were, on the Ist day of December, 1837, citizens of 
the United States; and such citizenship shall, in all 
cases, be established by legal and competent testi- 
mony, to the satisfaction of the Register and Re- 
ceiver of the land district in which the lands may 
lie, prior to any entry thereof, by virtue of the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

Mr. WALKER was entirely opposed to the 
adoption of any such amendment. It not only ex- 
cluded aliens that had been driven by oppression to 
seek a shelter among us, but would also prevent 
those who voluntarily sought homes in the country 
of their adoption. It savored too much of the old 
alien and sedition law to meet his encouragement. 
He pointed to cases where the bounty of the Go- 
vernment had been extended to foreigners; and 
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cited the case of the exiled Poles. He alluded, 
also, to the number of fereigners that had so 
warmly espoused the American cause at the time 
of the Revolution, and had so freely shed their 
blood in defence of her mghts during the late war 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. NORVELL said the Senator from Mary- 
land seemed to suppose that this bill proposed to 
give a bounty to the pre-emption settlers upon the 
public iands. This was a mistake. The bill gave 
only a preference to actual settlers upon these 
lands. ‘They were obliged to pay the Government 
price for them. They were the pioneers of the 
new States—the cultivators of the soil—the de- 
fenders of the couniry against Indian aggression. 
It was to them, in a great degree, that the West 
was indebted for its early advances in sett!ement, 
cultivation, and civilized comfort. They had made 
the wilderness blossom as the rose—the desert 
smile with gladness and joy. Was it proper to de- 
nounce such men-as heartless trespassers, !raudu- 
lent speculators, robbers of the public lands, as they 
had been denounced by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? (Mr. Cray.) It'was these people that gave 
value to the public domain, and brought into action 
the early impulses fcr adventure and emigration 
to the Western wilds, which, but for them, would 
have made but slow progress towards the subduing 
results of industry and enterprise. The Senator 
from Maryland had asked, whether we were to be 
called on to bestow this bounty upon foreigners— 
upon the fureign paupers from Europe? Sir, if 
foreign emigrants will come among us, clear our 
lands, drain our marshes, and plant the soil with 
wheat and corn, what possible objection could be 
made to allowing them thus to contribute to the 
population and wealth of the country? Paying the 
Government price for the lands, it was impossible 
that either foreign or domestic paupers could come 
in for the benefit of these pre-emption laws. The 
iears of the honorable Senator from foreign pau- 
pers were imaginary. They were never able to 
purchase lands; they were never pre-emption 
claimants. The past pre-emption laws had never 
made the distinction now proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland. ‘They had not restricted sett!e- 
ments and purchases of this kind to citizens of the 
United States. Congress had, in his judgment, no 
authority to prescribe the class of persons who 
should become proprietors of lands in the States. 
It was for the States themselves to regulate this 
matier. He considered the proposition an attack 
upon the new States. If the honorable Senator 
from Maryland did not choose to allow these 
foreigners to come and settle on the soil of Mary- 
land, he begged him at least to sufier the people of 
Michigan to receive them. They were among her 
best and most useful inhabitants. They would not 
take the trouble to come from Europe to purchase 
and pay for lands, unless they meant to become 
permanent seitlers and citizens, the parents of fu- 
ture native Americans, identified with the soil, the 
advantages, the perils, and the glories of the 
country. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama expressed his astonish- 
ment at the motion of the Senator from Maryland, 
(Mr. Meraick) !o exclude foreigners settled on the 
public lands from the right of pre-emption. That 
honorable Senator, Mr. C. said, could not be aware 
that his amendment, if adopted, would go to change 
the whole policy of the Government heretofore to- 
ward that unfortunate class of individuals. That 
policy, Mr. C. said, had commenced more than 
twenty years ago. In the year 1817, Congress 
passed a law setting apart four contiguous town- 
ships of land for the French emigrants, who ha 
followed the fortunes of Napoleon, and been driven 
from their own country by the last disastrous bat- 
tle of that great chieftain. Carrying out in prac- 
tice the theory that our own free country is the 
asylum of the oppressed of all others, Congress, by 
the law alluded to, had authorized the grant of 
those four townships to these unfortunate exiles, on 
better terms than land was sold to our own citizens; 
that is, not only at the then minimum price, but on 
a credit of fourteen years. 

Again, on a more recent occasion, when the li- 
berties of unhappy Poland had been cloven down 
by the power of despotism, and many of her unfor- 
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tunate sons had sought a refuge in this only “ land 
of the free,” Congress had granted thirty-six entire 
sections of land to two hundred and thirty-five of 
her exiles, on the payment of the minimum price 
inten years. Indeed, Mr. C. remarked, the Se- 
nate had gone so far in this case, as well as he re- 
collected, as to pass the bill last alluded to in such 
form as to make the grant a pure donation; but the 
House had very properly modified the bill, so as to 
require the payment of the minimum within ten 
years. Mr. C. said he was not disposed to put 
foreigners ona better footing than native citizens, 
but he was far from a disposition to exclude snch 
as were Cullivators of the public lands, and had 
thus given evidence of their intention to reside per- 
manently amongst us, from the benefits common to 
others, especially when the laws of most of the 
States allowed them to become landholders. He 
was, he said, in favor of making our own country 
emphatically what it professed to be—a refuge and 
a home for the oppressed of all other countries—an 
asylum for every foreigner who might be driven 
into exile by the hand of tyranny. 

Mr. C. made other remarks against the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ma- 
ryland, urging its rejection, and expressing the ear- 
nest hope that Congress would not now depart 
from the liberal and humane policy which had 
heretofore characterized its legislation. 


Mr. BENTON was entirely opposed to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Merriex.) It proposed something new in our le- 
gislation. It proposed to make a distinction be- 
tween aliens and citizens in the acquisition of pro- 
perty. Pre-emption rights had been granted since 
the formation of the Government; and no distine- 
tion, unul now, had been proposed, between the 
persons, or classes of persons, to whom they were 
granted. No law had yet exciuded aliens from the 
acquisition of a pre-emption right, and he was en- 
tirely opposed to commencing a system of ljegisia- 
tion which was to affect the property rights of the 
aliens who came to our country to make it their 
home. Political rights rested on a different basis. 
They involved the management of the Govern- 
ment, and it was right that foreigners should un- 
dergo the process of naturalization before they ac- 
quired the right of sharing in the Government. 
But the acquisition of property was another affair. Lt 
Wes a privateand personal affair. It involved no 
question but that of the subsistence, the support, 
and the comfortable living of the alien and hi: 
family. Mr. B. would be against the principle ot 
the proposed amendment in any case, but he was 
parucularly opposed to this case. Who were the 
aliens Whom it proposed to affect? Not those who 
are described as paupers and criminals, infesting 
the purlieus of the cities, but those who had gone 
to the remote new States, and to the remote paris 
of those States, and into the depths of the wilder- 
ness, and there commenced the cultivation of the 
earth. ‘These were the description of aliens to be 
affected; and if the amendment was adopted, they 
would be excluded from a pre-emption right in the 
soii they were cultivating, and made to wait until 
they were naturalized. 


The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Mernrier) 
treats this as acase of bounty. He treats the pre- 
emption right asa bounty from the Government, 
and says that aliens have no right to this bounty. 
But, is this correct? Is the pre-emption a bounty? 
Far from it. In pointof money, the pre-emptioner 
pays about as much as any other purchaser. He 
pays the Government price, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents; and the table of land sales proves that 
nobody pays any more, or so little more that it is 
nothing in a national point of view. One dollar 
twenty-seven and a half cents per acre is the ave- 
rage of all the sales for fifieen years. The twen- 
ty millions of acres sold to speculators in the 
year 1836, all went at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre. The pre-emption then is nota 
bounty, but a sale, and a sale for fuil price, and 
what is more, for solid money; for pre-emptioners 
pay with gold and silver, and not with bank cre- 
dits. Numerous were the emigrants from Germany, 


|| France, Ireland, and other countries now in the 


West, and especially in Missouri, and he (Mr, B.) 
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had no idea cf imposing any legal disability upon 
them in the acquisition of property. He wished 
them all well. If any of them had settled upon 
the public lands, so much the better. It was an 
evidence of their intention to become citizens, and 
their labor wapon the soil would add to its pro- 
duct and to the national wealth. In reply to 
some remarks from Mr. Cray of Kentucky, in 
which that Senator supported the amendment pro- 
posed against foreigners, and thanked the Senator 
from Maryland for offering it, Mr. B. said there 
was one class of politicians who had no right to 
object to foreigners for any purpose, and that class 
was those who were in favor of a national 
bank with foreign stockholders. ‘Those who could 
ge that, he should suppose could have no objection 
to foreigners for any thing, much less for the in- 
nocent occupation of cultivating the earth, We 
have had two national banks, both largely owned 
and controlled by foreigners, and a third bank of 
the same kind was still wanted. Now what was 
a national bank, that it sheuld be a place into 
which foreigners were admitted without danger, 
inthe opinion of this class of politicians, while 
they could not be admitted to the privileges of a pre- 
emption? What was this national bank, of which 
we have had two, and for another of which a cer- 
tain political party were so anxious? A national 
bank was the furnisher of a national currency, 
the regulator of all local banks, the regulator of 
exchanges foreign and domestic, the regulator of 
the price of all stocks, of all property, and of all 
produce; and it was, according to the theory of the 
same party, the Treasury of the United States. A 
national bank was a ‘political machine,” in the 
language of Gen. Hamilton, ‘‘of the greatest im- 
portance to the State.” As a political machine, 
as well asa pecuniary insitntion, the two national 
banks of the United States had openly and public- 
ly acted. Yet there were persons, and a party, 
who could see no objection to placing such an in- 
stitution in the hands of foreigners! who could see 
no objection to vesting aliens with a power over 
the currency, the property, the treasury, politics, 
and the elections of the country, and yet saw the 
greatest danger in a hundred dollars’ worth of 
land being sold to an alien! According to this 
logic, a solitary alien cultivating the ground on 
the frontiers of a remote State, is ‘oo dangerous a 
character to be trusted with the privilege of a pre- 
emption right in a quarter section of land; bu ta 
band of foreign capitalists, wielding tens of mil- 
iions of money, making money out of rags, putting 
up and putting down the price of all property, in- 
terfering in all elections, and bringing money to 
bear upon ai! political questions; these, truly, were 
innocent aliens, from whom no harm was |» be ap- 
prehended. and whose chartered privileges having 
been enjoyed for forty years, must be enjoyed for 
twenty years more; and, after that, forever! Such 
is the logic with which we are to be cutertained! 
Such the contradictions which are given to us to 
swallow! But what is the secret of this inconsis- 
tency—what the cause of this contradiction—what 
the reason of this dread of a solitary cultivator, 
and this love for a band of foreign capitalists? 
What is the reason why the solitary cultivator is to 
be denied the privilege of a pre-emption right in an 
hundred dollars’ worth of land, and the foreign ca- 
pitalists are to be allowed to wield the pecuniary 
and the political power of the country?) What is 
the reason of all this?) Sir, the reason is one of in- 
ference and deduction. Js it not political? Is it not 
beeause the cultivator is a Republican, and be- 
eause the foreign capitalists are Monarchists? Is it 
not a political reason, which follows the law of 
affiinities, adhering to what it loves, and repelling 
what it dislikes? The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cray) has thanked the Senator from Maryland for 
bringing forward this amendment; and I will thank 
him for it also. He shall have what rarely occurs 
in this chamber, thanks from both sides of the 
House! Certainly I should never have stimulated 
any gentleman to propose such a motion; but since 
it was done, I must be permitted to express thanks 
for the opportunity which it had afforded of con- 
trasting the fears of a certain political party for a 
few solitary foreigners cultivating the soil, with 
their love and confidence in a band of alien lords 





and ladies, wielding the powers of a national 
bank. 

Mr. MERRICK said he had not anticipated op- 
position from any quarter to a proposition whieh 
appeared to him so obviously right in itself, and 
which, he could not but add, he believed to be so 
loudly called for by a just regard to the rights and 
interests of the citizens of this Union. He had 
listened attentively to the arguszents of honorable 
Senators who had risen in opposition, but had heard 
nothing which did not tend to confirm the views 
and opinions which had prompted him to offer the 
amendment. Indeed he had hoped, till the con- 
trary appeared, that the principle and objects of 
the amendment would have found a ready response 
in the breast of every American. Disappointed in 
this hope, he felt obliged very briefly to notice some 
of the remarks which had fallen from gentlemen 
on the other side. One honorable gentleman, the 
Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Wa.ker,) had said 
the amendment reminded him of the alien and se- 
dition laws. The Senator must have forgotten the 
nature and tendency of those laws, or he could not 
have made aremark so entirely inapplicable. There 
was nothing in the amendment which bore the 
slightest resemblance to the nature or object of 
these laws; and he would add, there was no man, 
in or out of that body, who had at all times been, 
and still was, more disposed to resist, to the last 
extremity, the principles and spirit of those laws, 
than himself, Any argument about them, how- 
ever, would be foreign to the question before the 
Senate, and he would therefore pass them by. The 
bill and amendment before the Senate involved 
questions relating solely to the mode of disposing 
of the publicdomain, and the persons to whom 
special favors should or ought to beshown in mak- 
ing that disposition: he should confine himseif to 
remarks applicable to those questions. 

The bill proposes to grant the right of pre-emp- 
tion to the actual settlers upon the public lands; 
that is, to allow to all persons who may have en- 
tered upon the vast tracts of valuable lands in the 
West, (acquired by thisGovernment with the com- 
mon means, and held as the common property, of 
all the people of the United States) and hunted out 
and selected the most valuable and choice portions 
of that property, to keep and hold those selected 
spots to the exclusion of every one else, paying 
only therefor, whenever it may suit the conve- 
nience or pleasure of the Government to survey 
and bring the circumjacent lands into market, the 
minimum price of one dollar and a quarter per 
acre. In other words, it holds out the tempting 
lure of great gain to all who will intrude, contrary 
to law, upon the property of the people of thecoun- 
try. It proposes a large bounty to all who will 
lawlessty seize upon that which belongs indisputa- 
bly to all the cittzens of the country, and appropri- 
ate it to their individual use; for, sir, I maintain it 
is a bounty, it is a large and valuable gratuity, you 
give, when you allow the privilege of selecting 
your best and most valuable tracts of land, and 
paying for them at some distant day the paltry 
sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
when, in fact, the lands so selected and culled out 
are worth, and would command were they fairly 
brought into the open market, ten or twenty times 
the sum. 

The amendment I have offered proposes so 
to modify the bill as to limit the grant of this 
bounty to our own cilizens; to exclude from the im- 
mense advantages of this law and this policy (for 
remember, it is avowed on the other side that this 
is to be the settled policy of the Government, and 
all other similar laws are to be passed continually 
hereafter) al! aliens, all who are neither native nor 
naturalized citizens of the Union, Between the 
native and naturalized citizen I propose to make no 
distinction in this respect; but I desire, while you 
are about to dea! out the property of the American 
citizens in bounties and gratuities, that you should 
confine your liberality in disposing of their means 
to your own people. 

What, sir, has been the chief argument urgu- 
ment urged in favor of the passage of this bill? 
Was it and is it not, that you thereby give to the 
industrious and honest and enterprising poor man, 
who owns no land, and has not the means of pur- 
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chasing in the old settled portions of the country 

an opportunity of acquiring a home, and comfort 
and independence for himself and family? And 
will you, can you, while you use this argument 

exclude our own citizens from the advantages thus 
speciously held out, by letting loose, as competitors 
with them, the hordes of European and other foreign 
vagrants, knaves, and paupers; and will not the 
poor man, the honest and virtuous and industrious 
poor man, of this country be effectually excluded 
from all the vast benefits and advantages ef this 
and similar Jaws, if you reject the amendment | 
have offered? Yes, sir, they will be excluded by 
the preoccupancy of the knaves and paupers of the 
old world. Already this description of persons are 
flocking in most pernicious herds to this country: 

let it once be known that they are admitted to the 
free and full enjoyment of the advantages of these 
pre-emption laws; that they are authorized by Con- 
gress to come in any numbers, and seize upon the 
inheritance of the American people, and the cha- 
racter of our frontier population will be sadly 
changed. No longer shall we find our frontier, as 
it ex tends farther and farther west, peopled by brave 
and hardy and patriotic yeomanry. ‘That which has 
hitherto been the bulwark, may become the scourge 
of the country. You will have there a vicious, 
corrupt, and debased swarm of outcasts {rom 
Europe; and the poor, buthonest and proud-hearted, 
American freeman, will rather die in poverty and 
want, than dwell among such people. No, sir, he 
will never go among them; and you exclude him 
as effectually, by refusing to shut the door against 
such alien intruders, as if you were to proscribe 
him by name in your statute. Make the profes- 
sions [ have heard good; so frame this bill as in 
fact to enable the meritorious poor men of our 
own country who have them not, to acquire homes 
and comfort and independence for themselves and 
families, and my heart will be with you; at all 
events, bestow not the property of the citizens of this 
Union in bounties upon aliens, who owe you no 
allegiance, who have no sympathies for, no tigs to 
bind them to you, but who are, from habit and 
education hostile to all those institutions so dear 
to this Republican people. Sir, so to bestow this 
property, to pass this bill as it mow stands, without 
the amendment, will be an outrage upon the rights 
as well as upon the feelings of the American peo- 
ple. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Norve tt) has 
said, the adoption of the amendment will amount 
to an interference with the laws and institutions ol 
his State; because, in that State, foreigners not natu- 
ralized are allowed to acquire and hold real property. 
How does it interfere with the domestic policy of 
his State? The amendment proposes not to repeal 
the laws of Michigan regulating titles to property 
within her borders; it proposes not to interfere in 
any manner with the right of any one to purchase 
land of the Government, or of individuals any 
where; every one will still be free as they now are 
to make purchases at private or public sale; un- 
naturalized foreigners may still acquire Govern- 
ment lands or any other lands by purchase in Mi- 
chigan or any other State, the laws of which allow 
aliens to hold real estate. Such is not, however, 
and I trust willnot become the policy of many of 
the States. Theamendment touches not that ques- 
tion, but leaves it where it ought to remain, with 
each State respectively. The amendment proposes 
only to confine the bounty of this Government, 
about to be extended largely and liberally, to our 
own fellow citizens; and tocat off those to whom we 
owe nothing, those who are alien to us in every 
sense from unjust and pernicious participation in 
advantages which ought certainly to be granted, if 
granted at all, to none but ettizens of the Republic. 
The distingnished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Benton) has said that it is a qnestion of only a 
few cents upon the acre of land; and has directed 
my attention to a document containing a statement 
of the average price obtained by Government from 
sales of public land, showing that those sales ex- 
ceed, in their average, the minimum price (one 
dollar and twenty-five cents) fixed by Congress 
only a few cents per acre; and hence he concludes, 
as the pre-emptions will, in the end, pay that mini- 
mum price, the amount of bounty granted by this 
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pill will be but some two, or three, or four cents 
per acre. We differ very widely, sir, in our esti- 
mate of these advantages. Nothing could be more 
erropeous than any conclusions to be drawn, or 
estimate which can be made, of these advantages, 
from the document or average of sales to which the 
honorable Senator has referred. Sir, you have no 
data, you can have no data, from the very nature 
of the transaction, by which to form a correct esti- 
mate of the pecuniary value of the advantages 
oranted by this bill. Much of your public land is 
of very great value. Mention has been made, 
over and over again, in the course of this debate, 
of a single tract, of some two hundred and ten 
thousand acres, in the State of Indiana, to 
which the Indian title has been but very re- 
cently extinguished, and which is not yet even 
surveyed, the present value of which is admitted 
on all sides to be not less than twenty, and by 
many said to range as high as fifty dollars per acre; 
and this immensely valuable tract we know is 
already covered with these squatters, these actual 
settlers, as they are called. How much will be 
the bounty granted by this bill to these persons, by 
giving them the right of pre-emption in this land at 
one dollar and a quarter per acre? By allowing 
them thus to seize upon property purchased by the 
common treasure of the whole people, and appro- 
priate it to their individual use at a merely nomi- 
nal price, here is a difference of something more 
than a few cents per acre; an excess above the esti- 
mate of the honorable Senator quite large enough 
to tempt an European felon, when authorized by 
law to do so, to endeavor to snatch it from the 
ands of the poor American citizen. This is 
now already occupied by the squatters; but 
other similar tracts, holdiag out lures no less 
tempting, will from time to time be found, 
and instances of no less flagrant injustice will 
from time to time occur, if this policy is to 
go on. And why should the alien and the stranger, 
people who know us not and care not for us, be 
allowed the privilege of seizing such prizes, and 
wresting them from our own meritorious and en- 
terprising, and, if you please, poor citizens? Sir, 
the average of sales does not show, cannot show, 
the value of the lands granted away by this bill. 
Pre-emption laws would seem to be the cause, and 
should not, therefore, be urged as a consequence, of 
ihe low average of sales. The most valuable 
lands, the choice tracts—those which would cora- 
mand the highest price if brought fairly and equally 
into the market, and thus swell the general ave- 
rege—are all culled out, pre-occupied by these 
squatters, aliens, and others, and accounted for 
in the sales only at the very minimum. The re- 
fuse land, after these people have picked and 
culled it al! over, is alone left to be disposed of at 
public sale. No wonder, then, your average should 
be low. 

To suppose the average of sales which has been 
referred to, is sufficient data upon which to esti- 
mate the amount ef bounty granted by this bill, 
would be to suppose there was no difference in 
value between the most fertile, the best wooded 
best watcred, and most advantageously located 
tracts of country, such as squatters will always 
seize upon, and those most destitute of these quali- 
ties; would be to suppose that all the public domain, 
fertile and sterile, prairie and forest, mountain and 
valley, was of equal value. Sir, the idea is erro- 
neous, manifestly erroneous. The benefits which 
will accrue by this bill to those who come within 
its provisions, are immense, and I desire to confine 
these benefits to our own citizens. I make no spe- 
cial or particular opposition to foreigners by the 
amendment offered; that amendment only goes to 
exclude persons ‘not naturalized from the bounty, 
large bounty, of the Government, which, I 
repeat it, sir, if granted at all, can be 
granted, with color of justice and_ right, 
only to such citizens as may be settlers 
on these lands. Foreigners who may come 
here, are leit to the enjoyment of all 
rights under pre-existing laws, and according to 
the pre-existing policy of the country. They will 
have the same right that I myself have, or the 
people whom I in part represent on this floor, to 
attend the sales of Government land, and there 
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| purchase at open auction, or acquire by private 
entry, lands liable to be taken in that way, in such 
States as please to allow those who owe them no 
allegiance by nature or otherwise, to become the 
owners of the soil. ‘The wisdom of that policy I 
leave to the consideration of the States which has 
adopted it; but I can never consent to bestow the 
the property of the people of Maryland, and of the 
Union, as a bounty upon alrens. 

The honorable Senator from Alabama, (Mr. 
Cray,) has stated that the settled policy of the Go- 
vernment heretofore has been in accordance with 
the provisions of this bill, in relation to aliens, 
and to prove this, has referred to some special 
grants of public lands, to particular descriptions 
of foreigners, made by Congress for special and 
peculiar reasons; and does this prove such to be 
the general policy of the Government? To my 
mind, sir, it proves the very reverse; special en- 
actments are only necessary to take a case out ofa 
geueral rule, and such special enactment, such ex- 
ception proves the rule, does not reverse it, sir! 

This pelicy originated with the act, now attempted 
to be revived, of 1830; and so obvious was the pro- 
priety and justice of excluding aliens from the be- 
nefit of the provisions of that law, that even the 
gentleman’s own friends, the very officer to whom 
was confided the administration of the law, doubted 
and questioned, as well he might, whether these 
people were embraced within its spirit; whether 
Congress could possibly have intended to extend its 
provisions to aliens. He, sir, questioned, and well 
questioned, whether such could be the true in- 
tention of Congress; and so strong were his donbts, 
that they could not be quieted witheut consulting 
the law officer of the Government, the Attorney 
General. The opinion of this last-mentioned offi- 
cial personage I now hold in my hand, sir. It is 
unnecessary to read it; but the conclusion to which 
he comes is, that aliens, not being excluded in 
terms, and the words of the law being general, 
all persons, aliens as well as citizens, must be 
admitted to all the advantages granted by it. It is 
plain, then, it has not been heretofore considered 
the settled policy of the Government to grant the 
public domain as a gratuity to intruders from fo- 
reign countries. Strange, indeed, in the present 
condition of this country, would be such a po- 
licy; and still more strange 
the Senate now reject the amendment made, un- 
der consideration. It is time to check this evil; 
itis pregnant with danger; it is pregnant with 
wrong and injustice. I trust, sir, the Senate will 
not refuse to adopt the amendment; but that by in- 
grafting it upon the bill, which it is easy to foresee 
will pass this body in some shape, they will 
prove to the country that our own citizens, whose 
property we are disposing of, are still deemed wor- 
thy of a preference, in the distribution, over stran- 
gers and aliens. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
BENTON of Missouri, having each made some 
further remarks in opposition to Mr. Merrick’s 
amendment, he again rose and said: 

I desire, Mr. President, to make a single remark 
in reply to the honorable Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Bucuanan.) That Senator, in announc- 
ing briefly his opposition to the amendment before 
the Senate, remarked that there seemed to be an 
extraordinary spirit of opposition to foreigners, 
manifesting itself in the country. I think, on the 
contrary, there is a morbid affection manifested 
here and elsewhere for foreigners and aliens. The 
Senator observed, Mr. President, he might be al- 
lowed to be somewhat sensitive upon such a sub- 
ject, as he was himself the son of a foreigner, who 
was afterwards naturalized. Sir, allow me to tell 
the Senator in this respect we are alike; I too, sir, 
am the son of a foreigner, who became a natural- 
ized citizen; and yet, sir, I love my own native 
country, and my own fellow-citizens, better than 
foreigners. I have been thanked too, sir, by the 
honorable Senator over the way (Mr. Benton) for 
introducing the amendment; and the intimation 
was that I, and those who act with me, were to be 
held to account some where for the course we are 
now pursuing. On my soul, sir, the Senator is 
heartily welcome to all the advantages he can 
gain by the amendment I have had the honor to 
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submit. I have discharged my duty, sir, to the 
peop'e of Maryland, who sent me here, and the 
people of the Union, all of whom have a common 
interest with usin this question, by presenting the 
amendment, and lam ready and willing at any, 
and all times, to meet ali the consequences, and all 
the responsibility, of going for my own country, 
and my own fellow-citizens, native and naturadized, 
against all aliens. 

Mr. YOUNG said, I hope, Mr. President, that 
the honorable Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Mer- 
rick,) does not intend to engraft upon this bill the 
“Native American System.” Ifso, I must enter 
my protest against any such amendment. I very 
much regret, sir, that the remarks of the honorable 
Senator had not been made sometime ago, when a 
certain bill was passed through this and the othe: 
body, granting a “bounty” of one township of land 
to the “refugee Poles,” on the waters of Rock 
river, in Illinois, with the privilege of locating up- 
on the improvements of our settlers, and ten years’ 
credit in which to make payment, at the minimum 
price of the Government. Sir, much injustice and 
oppression has grown out of this grant, as the docu- 
ments now in the hands of the land committee, 
with other evidences in my possession, entitled to 
the highest credit, willamply show. My informa- 
tion is, Mr. President, that the Baron Klopiski, 
ageni for the “Polish exiles,” went upon the lands 
bordering on Rock river, one of the fairest »ortions 
of our State, for the purpose of selecting and lo- 
cating his twe townships of land, that he found 
many people already settled there upon the public 
lands, with the view of making that section of 
country the permanent abiding place for them- 
selves and their families. Many had already 
erected houses, and enclosed and improved hand- 
some little farms, with the intention of purchasing 
the land from the Government whenever it shou)! 
be brought into market. He finds them thus sii':- 
ated. They extend to him the rights of hospitality, 
never withheld by this meritorious class of people 
from the poorest wayfaring man who may happen 
to find his way into their country. But for this 
“distinguished foreigner,” and his companions in 
exile, all their sympathies were enlisted, and from 
him nothing in the way of the most generous and 
liberal hospitality was withheld. They feast him 
upon the best their humble cabins afford; they go 
with him, and show him the country; and manifest, 
in advance, their willingness to receive his coun- 
trymen on the most intimate footing of friends and 
neighbors. He thanks them for their hospitality, 
and to quiet the most remote apprehension of any 
intention on his part to encroach upon their settle- 
ments, he assures them, again and again, that he 
will respect their improvements, and that he wil! 
not interfere with their homes. They believe him, 
and are satisfied. 

Well, sir, the next thing our honest, confiding 
citizens hear from this ‘‘distinguished foreigner,” 
he has made his locations, and in violation of all 
his pledges and assurances, made under the most 
solemn garb of friendship, he takes every improve- 
ment in that section of the country; and the people, 
sir, have applied to Congress for relief. And yet 
sir, the honorable Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Merrick) says he would vote again and again for 
such donations, bounties, or whatever gentlemen 
are pleased to call them. Thus is it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and [ am sorry it is so, that whenever an ap- 
peal is made in behalf of ‘‘poor foreigners,” or the 
“poor Indians,” all the sympathies of certain gen- 
tlemen are excited to the utmost, and they are 
willing to vote again and again fur donations, 
bounties, or any thing else, to relieve their unforta- 
nate condition; but when the claims of our “own 
poor citizens” upon your borders are presented, 
all their sympathy is gone, and they are denounced 
as a “lawless set of heartless, reckless speculators.” 
Yes, sir, it has been emphatically said by an honora- 
ble Senator, (Mr. Ciay of Ky.) that they might as 
well “seize upon your forts and arsenals, your 
ships upon the ocean, or plunder the money in your 
Treasury, as thus to seize upon the public lands, 
and appropriate them to their use, in violation of 
law and against the just rights of the nation.” 
Sir, the honorable Senator much mistakes the cha- 
racter of this people. There is not, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, a more peaceable, orderly, industrious, hos- 
pitable people to be found in amy country. But, 
sir, the object of this amendment of the honorable 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Merrick) is to ex- 
clude foreigners not nataralized from the advan- 
tages held out by this bill to native citizens, and to 
such as have beeu naturalized. I, sir,can never 
consent to this distinction. By the constitution and 
laws of Illinois, the State of my adoption, foreign- 
ers may vote, they may be elected to offices of the 
most important character, and are made capable 
of purchasing, holding, enjoying, and again 
transferring, rea! estate, by will or otherwise. 
Yes, Mr. President, 1 have seen a foreigner, not 
naturalized, a member of our State Legislature, cn- 
joying all the privileges of a native citizen. Many 
of them are my acquaintances and friends, and | 
cannot vole against them. I hope, therefore, Mr. 
President, that the amendment may not be adopted, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky wished the Senate 
would go for the interests of the whole Union, as a 
people, and not so exclusively for the new States. 
This domain was the public property —the property 
of the whole people of the United States; and he 
thanked the Senator from Maryland for introduc- 
ing a proposition for conferring the bounty of the 
Government to our own race, instead of holding 
out a general invitation to all the paupers of all the 
European Governments to come here, and com- 
pete with our own honest poor. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that it was not his in- 
tention to go into any detailed argument upon the 
question before the Senate. He would merely 
state, in general terms, the reasons why he should 
vote for the bill. This he would do, not for the 
purpose of convincing others, but of placing him- 
self in the position which he desired to occupy. 

It had been repeated over and over again in the 
course of this debate, that the bill before the Senate 
would confer a bounty upon the actual settlers on 
the public lands, at the expense of the people of the 
United States. He denied that it would produce 
any such effect. These settlers would be compelled 
to pay the minimum price of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre for their land. Could the Go- 
vernment now obtain more for it at public auction 
had it remained unsettled? Let the history of the past 
answer this question. From the first of January, 
1323, until the present day, averaging all the land 
sales which had been made, the result was that we 
had received two, three, four, five, or at the most, 
six cents per acre more than what the settlers would 
be obliged to pay under this bill. Senators had 
differed in their statements upon this subject; but 
none of them had contended that the average price 
upon the whole sales exceeded one dollar and thuty- 
one cents per acre. The Commissioner of the Land 
Office states it to have been one dollar and twenty- 
seven cents and nine-twentieths, The question 
then was, whether for the prospect, an a hopeless 
one it was, of obtaining six cents per acre more at 
public auction, we should attempt to expel the set- 
tlers from their lands, and thus, by depriving them 
of a home, inflict the greatest misery and distress 
npon themselves and their families? 

Mr. B. said that our past experience ought 
to have taught us, that this was a question in 
which the Government had but little, if any, pecu- 
niary interest. It was a question between the ac- 
tual settlers on the one side, and the organized 
bands of speculators which attended the land sales 
on the other. It was notorious—it had often been 
established on this floor—that these speculators, 
acting in concert, had prevented bidding above 
the miuimum price, and had purchased our most 
valuable Jands at a dollar and a quarter per acre. 
If the settlers should not obtain these lands at this 
price, the speculators would. This was the alter- 
native. Turn this question and argue it in what- 
ever mode you might, still we come to the same 
result. It was a matter of indifference, so far as 
the Treasury was concerned, whether you granted 
these pre-emptions or not. In either event, the 
Government would neither be benefited nor in- 
jured. Then he was called upon to decide between 
the actual settler, who had spent his time and his 
labor in cutting down the forest and preparing 
Limself a home in the wilderness, and the heart- 
tess speculator who might be anxious to deprive 


these hardy pioneers of the benefit of their toil, 
and to purchase the land which they had improved. 
He could not hesitate upon this subject. Past ex- 
perience had rendered it certain that the United 
States will never receive more for their land than 
a cent or two per acre above the minimum price ; 
and for this inconsiderable difference, he would not 
turn off the men who have settled upon our public 
lands, in order that they might be monopolized at 
the public sales by speculators. Let the actual 
settler have ‘‘the first cut,” and sufficient will re- 
main for the companies of speculators who attend 
the public auctions. He had no doubt that in both 
these modes of sale there had been frauds; but he 
should always lean to that side which would pro- 
tect the poor man in the possession of the land 
which he had rendered valuable by the sweat of 
his brow, rather than in favor of those who had 
come from a distance to purchase him out of house 
and home. 

Mr. B. probably should not have said a word 
upon the subject, had it not been for the amend. 
ment which had been offered by the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Merrick.) This amendment pro- 
posed to make an invidious distinction, which had 
never been made heretofore in our legislation against 
foreigners who had settled upon the public lands, 
and had not been naturalized prior to the first day 
of December last. Whilst it granted pre-emptions 
in such cases to our own citizens, it excluded these 
foreigners. Why had this change been proposed 
in our settled policy? He had observed with re- 
gret, that attempts were now extensively making 
throughout the country, to excite what was called 
a native American feeling against those who had 
come from a foreign land to participate in the bles- 
sings of our free Constitution. Such a feeling was 
unjust—it was ungrateful. In the darkest days of 
the Revolution, who had assisted us in fighting our 
battles, and achieving our independence? Fo- 
reigners, yes, sir, foreigners. He would not say, 
for he did not believe, that our independence could 
not have been established without their aid; but 
he would say the struggle would have been longer 
and more doubtful. After the Revolution, emigra- 
tion had been encouraged by our policy. Through- 
out the long and bloody wars in Eurepe which 
had followed the French revolution, this country 
had ever been an asylum for the oppressed of all 
nauions. He trusted that at this late day, the Con- 
gress of the United States were not about to esta- 
blish for the first time, such an odious distinc- 
tion as that proposed between one of our citizens, 
who had settled upon the public lands, and his 
neighbor who had pursued the same course under 
the faith of your previous policy, merely because 
that neighbor had not resided long enough within 
the United States to have become a naturalized 
citizen. He was himself the son of a naturalized 
foreigner, and perhaps might feel this distinction 
the more sensibly on that account. He was glad 
the yeas and nays had been demanded, that he 
mightrecord his vote against the principle pro- 
posed by the amendment. 

Mr. CLAY of Ky. replied to Mr. Bucnanan de- 
nying that the actual settlers were in a majority of 
cases found residing permanently on the lands, 
which they had been hired to claim, and to hold, by 
speculators, for the purpose of getting these best 
portions of the public domains into theirhands. He 
maintained thasthere was a loss to the Govern- 
ment by the pre-emption system,—and argued that 
the system was a flagrant violation of that equality 
which is justice, and that it would produce, and 
was producing lawlessness and disorder in those 
domains. 

But the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania 
has alluded eulogistically to foreigners. Does he 
mean to compare the De Kalbs, the Steubens, the 
Lafayettes, the Pulaskis, with the hordes of fo- 
reign paupers that are constantly flooding our 
shores? There were other foreigners who mingled 
in our Revolutionary struggle, but on the other 
side; the Hessians,—and can they be compared 
with those gallant men who came here to aid in the 
cause of struggling liberty? He thought this Go- 
svernment had been quite as liberal in its policy to- 
wards foreigners, as was proper or desirable: and 
no Senator would vote against the proposition of the 
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Senator from Maryland with more pleasure than 
that with which he would vote for it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked, that after all which 
had been said, or could be said, by the Senator from 
Kentucky, one thing was clear, and that was, that 
whether we granted the public lands to actual 
settlers, or exposed them to sale at auction, the 
price which we received was about the same. 
After all the violent denunciations of this measure 
which he had heard, and the extravagant state- 
ments which had been made, he was astonished to 
find, from the official document read_ by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, (Mr. Watker,) that compa- 
ratively so small a portion of the public lands had 
been sold to pre-emptioners. He had not investi- 
gated the subject minutely; and therefore asked Mr. 
Waker to state the number of acres. [Mr. W. 
said that the whole zumber since July, 1820, was 
2,387,650 acres. ]} 

Then, said Mr. B. the result of the whole mat- 
ter is, that since that time not one twentieth of all 
the public lands which had been sold was purchased 
by actual settlers at the minimum price; and we 
may have possibly lost, according to the official 
returns some two or three cents peracre. And 
this is the mighty matter in dispute. In the hope 
that we may realize this paltry difference, we are 
asked to drive the actual settlers from their homes, 
in order that the organised bands of speculators, 
of which we have heard so much, may obtain this 
land at the very same price. This was the ques- 
tion and the only question. 

Wise and practical statesmen would study the 
actual condition of the country, and never attempt 
that which was, from its nature, morally impossi- 
ble. We ought to yield with a good grace to cir- 
cumstances which we could not control. In what 
Situation were we now placed? A very great 
number of persons had settled upon the public 
land since the date of the last pre-emption law. 
They had gone there on the presumption that you 
would place them upon the same footing with 
those who had gone there before them. You had 
for years pursued this system, and you had passed 
no law which indicated any intention of abandon- 
ing it. You had thus, to a certain extent, pledged 
your faith that you would respect the rights which 
might be acquired in this manner. You were now 
placed in a condition that you could not draw 
back, even if you would. In that part of Wiscon- 
sin west of the Mississippi called lowa, there were 
now more than thirty thousand setilers on the 
public lands. They had formed themselves into 
counties and erected court-houses, and this Go- 
vernment had sent them judges. They were now 
a flourishing and prosperous community, under 
the protection of your laws. They had cleared 
away the forests, had erected farm houses and 
barns, planted orchards, cultivated the land, and 
were surrounded by all the necessaries and many 
of the conveniencies of life. Could you now expel 
such an entire community from their homes? The 
attempt would be vain. It would cast disgrace 
upon the Government. After an unavailing effort, 
it would be abandoned, It might be persisted in 
until civil commotion would be excited, and blood 
would be shed. At that point it must end. The 
moral sense of the people of this country would be 
roused against proceeding further. 

It is true that if the whole power of the United 
States were exerted for such a purpose, we might 
destroy this happy community, and drive them 
from their homes; but it would never thus be ex 
erted. It is wise, therefore, to submit at once to a 
moral necessity which has been imposed upon 
you in consequence of your own conduct. It is 
true that you may lose a cent or two per acre on 
the price of the land; but is such a loss worth men- 
tioning when compared either with the calamities 
and injustice you would inflict by a rigid adherence 
to the letter of the law, or with the expense which 
you would incur by sending an armed force into 
that country, in a vain attempt to enforce its pro- 
visions? 

Mr. B. had been asked by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky if he would compare the hordes of foreign 
paupers that are constantly flooding our shores 
with the DeKalbs, the Steubens, the Lafayeites, 
and the Pulaskis of the Revolution? It was easy 
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to ask such a question. He felt a deep and grate- 
ful veneration for the memory of these illustrious 
men. They were leaders of our armies; but what 
could they have accomplished without soldiers? 
Was it nota fact known to the world, that the 
emigrants from the Emerald Isle—that land of 
brave hearts and strong arms—had shed their blood 
freely in the cause of our liberty and independ- 
ence. It was now both ungrateful and unjust to 
speak of these people, in the days of our prosperi- 
ty, as hordes of foreign paupers. Such was not 
the language applied to them during the Revolu- 
tionary war, when they constituted a large and ef- 
fective proportion of our armies. 

The Senator had asked if he (Mr. B.) would 
grant pre-emptions to the Hessians? It was true 
they had fought upon the wrong side, and were not 
much entitled to our sympathies. Still some apology 
might be made, even for them. They were the 
slaves of despotic power; and they were sold by 
their masters, like cattle, to the British Govern- 
ment. They had no will of their own, but were 
under the most abject subjection to petty princes, 
who considered themselves, by the grace of God, 
born to command them. But the condition even of 
the poor Hessian has since been greatly improved. 
The principles ef liberty, which were sanctified by 
the American Revolution, are winning their way 
among every civilized people. In no country have 
they made greater progress than among the people 
of Germany. The Hessian of the present day is 
far different from what his fathers were; and let me 
tell Senators from the West that the best settlers 
they can have amongst them are the Germans. In- 
dustrious, honest and persevering, they make the 
best farmers of our country; whilst their firmness of 
character qualifies them for defending it against 
any hostile attacks which may be made by the In- 
dians along our western frontier. As to the hordes 
of foreigners of which we had heard, they did not 
alarm him. Any foreigner from any country under 
the sun, who, after landing with his family on our 
Atlantic coast, will make his long and weary way 
into the forests or prairies west of the Mississippi, 
and there, by patient toil, establish a settlement 
upon the public lands, whilst he thus manifests his 
attachment to our institutions, shows that he is 
worthy of becoming an American citizen. He 
furnishes us, by his conduct, the surest pledge that 
he will become a citizen the moment the laws of 
the country permit. In the mean time, so far as 
my vote is concerned, he shall continue to stand 
upon the same footing with citizens, and have his 
quarter section of land at the minimum price. 

Some further debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
WALKER, CLAY of Alabama, LINN, and 
others, took part. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed himself friendly to 
the amendment, and opposed to the bill. 

The question on the amendment was then taken 
by yeas and nays, and decided in the negative— 
for the amendment 15, against it 28, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Knight, Merrick, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Spence, ‘Tallmadge, and Tipton—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Walker, Webster, 
White, Williams, Wright, and Young—28. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky then offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

“ Be it further enacted, That all settlements upon 
the public lands subsequent to the first day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, shall 
be, and hereby are, strictly prohibited ; and the 
President shall be, and hereby is, authorized and 
required to cause all persons who may settle on the 
public lands subsequent to the day aforesaid to be 
removed therefrom.” 

Mr. C. said this amendment was strictly in ac- 
cordance with the views presented in the Presi- 
dent’s Message; and he should call for the yeas 
and nays, to see how many might, for the first 
time, run counter to any recommendation from 
that quarter. In this instance he would be an Ad- 
ministration man for once, and vote for the adop- 
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tion of the measure. Mr. C. read extracts from 
the message of the President, in relation to the land 
system, which he eulogized as wiss, and in accord- 
ance with the old land system, before thes? iniqui 
tous pre-emption claims were pressed upon the 
consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said if it were not so late in 
the evening, and if he felt a disposition to make a 
speech against Executive influence, what an occa- 
sion had just been presented for it by the Senator 
from Kentucky! ‘That he, of all men, should be 
found eulogising the late message of President Van 
Buren, and reading extracts from it for the avowed 
purpose of influencing the votes of Senators in 
favor of his amendment! Wonders would never 
cease. On another occasion, to which he (Mr. B.) 
had often alluded, he had followed the leading of 
the Senator from Kentucky, and a former Senator 
from New Hampshire; but he would now with- 
hold his allegiance from this new coalition between 
the President and the Senator from Kentucky. He 
would vote against them both. 

If time permitted, although he could not equal, 
he might at least emulate the eloquence of the 
Senator who had formerly denounced Executive 
influence in such glowing and patriotic strains 
upon this floor. He might say that the Executive 
power was expanding its vast jaws, and was ready 
to swallow up all the other powers of the Govern- 
ment. That Congress was about to be annihilated, 
and the President, under the forms of the Consti- 
tution, about to become the real despot of the 
country, when an Executive message was opcaly 
read in the Senate of the United States for the pur- 
pose of influencing its members. But he would 
forbear. He had only risen to express his astonish- 
ment. 

Mr. CLAY was glad that the attention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was at length awaken- 
ed to the dangers of Executive influence. He pre- 
sumed that Senator’s opposition to the recommen- 
dations of the President weuld last about as lone 
as his own (Mr. Ciay’s) advocacy of them; that is 
to say, for about three minutes, or until the next 
Executive measure should be introduced, when he 
(Mr. B.) would doubtless take the opportunity of 
returning tu his allegiance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he shonld probably 
be inclined to do so, unless that measure should be 
endorsed by the honorable Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLAY good humoredly said, ‘Very fair, 
sir, very fair!” 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and lost—ayes 17, noes 27 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, Mer- 
rick, Morris, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Robbins, 
Southard, Spence, Webster, and Williams—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Meuton, 
Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Robin- 
son, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Tipton, Walker, 
White, Wright, and Young—27. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana then moved an adjourn- 
ment, on which Mr. WALKER asked the yeas 
and nays; the motion was lost—yeas 21, nays 23. 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, Mer- 
rick, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, and White—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grun- 
dy, Hubbard, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, 
Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, Sevier, 
Walker, Williams, Wright, and Young—23. 

Mr. SMITH of [Indiana said, since he had |»st 
addressed the Senate on the amendment he had ori- 
ginally offered, to confine the pre-emption to lands, 
the Indian title to which had been extingnished six 
months prior to the first day of December last, the 
Senate had rejected his amendment; and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. Warre) had proposed an 
amendment which had been atopted, having re- 
ceived the vote of himself and colleague. By this 
amendment, all claims for pre-emptions arc ex- 
cluded, to which the Indian title had not been ex- 
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amendment, his colfeague thought, would exclude Bi, 
the Miami lands, owing to the fact that the treaty 

ceding them was not approved by the President ED 
until the 22d of December last, and the bill, with eu 
the amendment, provides for settlements afler the 
Indian title was extinguished, and by or before the 
first of December. He (Mr. 8.) found, by an exa- 
mination of the treaty, that it was not epproved till 
that time. He had no doubt but that his col- 
league honestly believed that such would be the ae 
construction of the bil.; and there may be great ae 
doubt about it. He, (Mr. 8S.) however, believed S. 
that the whole proceedings would relate back to the 

date of the contract, the date of the treaty. He be- ' 
lieved this to be the universal construction. He Ae 
wished to have the whole matter between the State ni 
and the settlers entirely excluded from the opera- 
tions of this bill. His colleague thought such was ; 
the situation of the case as the bill now stands: he r 
thought otherwise. He did not, however, rise at this a 
timeto complain of any vole, nor to repeat the ar- 
guments he had offered in favor of his amendment, 
but merely to say, that since that vote was taken, 
he had received an Indianapolis paper, by which 
it appears that the subject had been introduced into 2h 
the Senate of the State of Indiana, by a resolution Ve 
instructing the Committee of Ways and Means te ‘ 
inquire into the expediency of reporting a joint re- H 
solution instructing her Senators and requesting her : 
Representatives in Congress to use their influence 
in obtaining for the State of Indiana the right of "| 
pre-emption, at the minimum price, the lands lately eo 
acquired of the Miami Indians, toraid aad @ssist in a 
the progress of her Works of internal improvement. 
Pending the question on this proposition, a mviion 
was made by the Senator representing the district 
including the reserve, to amend by striking out the 
word “State,” and inserting “all individuals who 
have settled on said lands m anticipation of a re- 
newal of the pre-emption law.” This motion was 
decided by the; Senate in the negative, by a vote of 
37 to 6. The question recurred on the original 
proposition, and aftera full argument, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative, by a vote of 39 to 5. The 
Senators who voted in the affirmative, were 
Messrs. Baird, Beard, Bowen, Bradbury, Brady, 
Casey, Chambers, Clark, Cole, Colerick, Craw- 
ford, Daily, Dobson, Dunn, Dunning, Elliott, 
Finch, Hacket, Hoagland, Kennedy, Little, Mitch- 
ell, Morgan of D., Morgan of R., Mount, Seigler, 
Stafford, Stewart, Tenman, Thompson of J., 
Thompson of L., Thompson of P., Trask, Tuley, 
Walker, Watt, and Wawter. Those Senators 
who voted against the resolution, were Messrs. . 
Cathcart, Ewing, Green, Smith, and Watts of D. be 

The Senate of that State well apprised of the a: 
merits of the claims of the settlers on these lands, - 
rejected a motion to insert them in the resolution, 4 
even of inquiry, by a vote of 37 to 6, and passed a3 
the resolution assuming the very grounds that he ‘ 
Mr. S. had occupied before Senate a few days ago on ; 
his proposed amendment, by a vote of 39 to 5. Thus i 
sustained in his opinion of the merits of the ques- bi 
tion, he felt it to be his duty to move to amend the Bf 
bill, by striking out the word “December,” and 
inserting the word ‘‘September;” if this amend- 
ment prevails, it will exclude these lands, and 
leave the question open for further consideration » 
in relation to them. 

This amendment was afterwards so modified, as 4 
to read: 5s 

Provided, That the lands ceded to the United ; 
States by the treaty of 1837, with the Miami In- 
dians in Indiana, shall be excluded from the opera- 
tions of this act. 

Mr. 'TIPTON said that he would make no apo- 
logy to the Senate for trespassing on their attention 
even at this late hour, as those acquainted with his 
course here well knew that he seldom occupied | 
much of their time in making speeches; but he felt j 
called upon to reply to the remarks made by his . 
honorable colleague in support of his motion to 
amend the bill now under consideration; and before 
he sat down, he hoped to satisfy his colleague and ' 
a majority of the Senate that his amendment was a 
unealled for. If doubts had existed in the mind of } 
any one as to the impossibility of pre-emption | 
claim resting on the lands lately ceded by the Miauni ‘a 
Indians in Indiana, it was put beyond a doubt by 
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the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
adopted two days ago, for which he voted. 

I had hoped, (said Mr. T.) when my colleague 
rose to address the Senate, that he would have de 
fended our constituents, who are settlers upon the 
public iands, from the unjustifiable assaults made 
upon them on this floor; but as he did not see pro- 
per to do so, I feel it to be my daty to defend 
their reputation. I coald wish that the task had 
fallen into abler hands. There are those more 
able, but none more willing, than myself, to do 
justice to the people of that noble young State, 
whose servantl ain. I have an account to settle 
with the honorable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cxay,) in doing which I shall in part reply to the 
remarks of my colleague. I will not attempt to 


prolong the debate by entering into a discussion of 


the merits of the bill now before the Senate. I 
only desire to correct the errors into which 
that honorable Senator has fallen in relation to 
a very respectable portion of the State which 
| have the honor, in part, to represent 
here. T was called out of the Senate cham- 
her yesterday for a ‘few moments, on, business, 
whilst the pre-emption bil] was under discussion. 
When I returned to the chamber, the honorable 
Senator to whom Ihave alluded was closing his 
remarks, in opposition to the bill, by reading ex- 
tracts {rom a newspaper, published in Indiana. I 
had not, consequently, an opportunity of hearing 
all his remarks, nor do I find them reported in the 
morning papers, butl am informed that he indulged 
it harsh expressions against the gitizens of my 
State, whom he was pleased to denominate as 
“squatters on the public lands.” I hope he was 
misunderstood. If that honorable Senator had 
only alluded to settlers on the public lands in In- 
diana, in speaking of them in cannection with the 
people of other States, }wwould not have felt con- 
strained to reply; but he has more than once or 
twice, on different days, during this debate dwelt 
1' would seem with peculiar emphasis on the 
‘matters on ‘hose valuable public lands in Indiana, 

plying to those who occupied them remarks that 
shall not go unanswered or uncontradicted. | 
will repeat as nearly as I can what was told yes- 
‘erday, and if I go wrong he can correct me. 
{ understood that he denounced the settlers on the 
lands asa lawless banditti of land robbers, unjust- 
ly grasping at the public treasure. 

{Here Mr. Cray rose, and said that he would 
repeat what he did say on the occasion referre { to 
by the honerable Senator from Indiana. He did 
say that the squatters on the public lands were a 
lawless rabble; that they might as well seize npon 
our forts, our arsenals, or on the public treasure, 
as to rush out and seize on the public lands. ] 

Mr. TIPTON resumed. The Senator adits 
that the expressions used by him amounted to what 
I have repeated. Does he not know that the laws 
to prevent trespass on the public lands have ne- 
ver,in a single instance, been put in force for 
mauy years, but have stood as a dead letter on our 
statute books for a quarter of a century? That 
the emigrants from the old to the new States are 
in the constant habit of entering upon the best 
public land they could find, building cabins to 
shield their families from the pelting of the storm, 
and cultivating the soil, regardless whether the 
land had been surveyed or not, with the expecta- 
ion and intention of paying the Government for 
the lands whenever they should be brought into 
market. Has it not been the constant practice of 
Congress to pass laws to protect the actual settler 
from the icon grasp of the speculator? And is it just 
to call those industrious and enterprising citizens, 
who settle on the public lands with intention to pur 
chase as svon as they come into market, a lawless 
rabble? I think not, Doesthe honorable Senator 
know thal the people of four entire counties in In- 
diana—Porter, Lake, Newton, and Pulaski, with a 
portion of Miami and other counties—are settlers 
on the public lands?) ~They are emigrants from the 
older States, seeking a home in the West. 

It is true, sir, most of them are poor, but IT trust 
uid believe they are honest. I know them to be 
honorable, peaceable, law-abiding citizens, who 
would scorn a dishonorable action as much as the 
Scnator himself, Tam personally acquainied with 
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many of them: they are educated, moral, and highly 
respectable. Many of them would lose nothing by 
a comparison with members on this floor; and if the 
honorable Senator holds a different opinion, it is 
because he has been misinferymed. Those who 
communicated with the honorable Senator on this 
subject, should have given him another piece of in- 
formation that might possibly be of service to him 
in a coming day. ‘They should have informed 
him that the Indiana State Senate, who adopted 
the resolution read by him, is composed of men 
of great respectabilitly—none more so; but 
like other bodies, its decisions are not unfrequently 
influenced by considerauons which do not appear 
on the surface, and which in this case I fear were 
not communicated to him by his informant. It 
may not be uninteresting to that gentleman to know 
that a majority of the Senate of Indiana which 
adopted the resolution, are opposed to the late and 
present Administration of the General Govern- 
ment. They, of course, follow their great leader, 
the Senator from Kentucky, and support his land 
bill. The Administration advocates graduation 
and pre-emption to actual settlers, whilst the Sena- 
tor and his friends oppose both. My principal 
object in rising, was to disabuse the public mind, 
with regard to the action of the Senate of Indiana. 
Every question has two sides, and the Senator 
from Kentucky and my colleague have presented 
only one of those sides. 

While they have shown most conclusively that 
a certain resolution was adopted by a very large 
majority in that bedy, they have carefully con- 
cealed the complexion which that question assumed 
there, and have read and told us just enough to 
give us to understand that the resolution was 
passed by an overwhelming majority; and they 
have endeavored to show that this decision should 
have influence upon the action of this body. 

I will now present to the Senate a brief view 
of the other side of the question. It is true a 
resolution was passed in the Senate of the State 
from which I came, to instruct the Committee of 
Ways and Means of that body “to inquire into 
the expediency of reporting a joint resolution 
instructing their Senators and requesting their Re- 
presentatives in Congress, to use their influence in 
obtaining for the State of Indiana the right of pre- 
emplion, at the minimum price, to the lands lately 
acquired of the Miami Indians, to aid the State in 
the progress of her works of internal improve- 
iments.” And is it to be supposed that a majority 
could be found in that Senate to go against such a 
resolution? Surely not. And can the Senator sup- 
pose that no other motive than opposition to grant- 
ing the poor settler a pre-emption right to a quarter 
section of land, improved by the labor of his own 
hands, influenced the members of the State Senate 
who voted for the resolution in question? He 
surely cannot suppose so; but if he does, he is 
greatly mistaken. It should be borne in mind 
that the State is embarked in an extensive system 
of internal improvement. It has created a large 
debt, with interest accruing. There is a strong 
party in the State Legislature opposing the system 
of internal improvement, and exerting themselves 
to classify the public works, or to suspend a part of 
them, and put off their completion for many years. 
The resolution is asking a boon from the General 
Government, which, if granted, would lighten the 
burdens of the people, and be of great benefit to 
the State. Itis only te be wondered at that a sin- 
gle vote was recorded against it. Should the reso- 
lution be adopted, instructing my colleague and 
myself to ask a pre-emption to the State, may we 
hope that the Senator from Kentucky will vote with 
us? We shall see. I will go as far as my colleague 
to serve the State. It would afford me great plea- 
sure to aid her in raising means to carry on her 
public works; but in doing this, as public men we 
should have an eye as well to individual justice as 
to public benefit. Ido not think that the amend- 
ment of my colleague, if adopted, will effect any 
beneficial object to the State which we represent 
here. li looks well on paper, but is calculated, in 
my*opinion, to present a false issue. Let us ex- 
amine it. He tells us that his object is to prohibit 
individual pre-@mptions on the lands lately pui- 
chased ftom the Miamies. If his amendment be 
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adopted, it will make an invidious distinction be- 
tween our Own Constituents and the citizens of other 
new States of the West; and he calis on me to give 
a vete which would appear to deprive them of a 
privilege which this bill secures to others. I do 
pot wish to be understood as expressing an opinion 
that a pre-emption right, under the provisions of 
this bill, can vestin the lands lately acquired from 
the Miami Indians. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Wuire) for 
which I most cheerfully voted, prohibits the grant- 
ing of pre-emptions to any person who setued upon 
the lands before the Indian title had been extin- 
guished, When all the facts about this Miami 
treaty are properly understood, it seems to me they 
should quiet the fears of every one who opposes 
the granting of individual pre-emption rights to any 
portion of that valuable tract of land. Although 
this treaty was entered into in 1834, it was 
not ratified by the Senate until October last. 
By the resolution of ratification, it was di- 
rected to be submitted to the Indians for their 
assent to certain alterations made on the part of 
the United States. It was accordingly submitted, 
and the assent of the indians obtained in Novem- 
ber; but will my colleague say that the cession was 
complete, and the title of the United States to the 
land perfect, before the promulgation of the treaty 
by Executive proclamation? ‘This publication was 
not made until the 22d of December. I ask, then, 
how can a pre-emption right be established to 
lands ceded by this Miami treaty, when the bill 
under which they are to be claimed provides that 


the settler shall have been in actual occupation of 


the land on the Ist of December last, near a month 
before the promulgation of the treaty which com- 
pleted the title of the United States to the land in 
question? On the Ist of December last the land was 
Indian land, andthe amendmentof the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Wuite) expressly prohibits the ex- 
tension of this right to individuals settled upon such 
land before the Indian title had been extinguished. 
I hope the joint resolution will pass our Legislature, 
and be sent on here instructing us to make an ap- 
peal to the liberality of the Senate, to grant to the 
State a pre-emption right to these lands at the 
minimum price. We will then have an oppor- 
tunity of testing the sincerity of those who oppose 
individual pre-emptions, and have told us that they 
would greatly prefer granting it to the State in aid 
of her public words, to granting it to squatters on 
the public lands. It will afford me great pleasure 
to exert my feeble abilities in forwarding the 
wishes of our State, but I greatly fear we will be 
left in a lean minority. My colleage tells us he 
would vote against an individual pre-emption right, 
as an original proposition; that if he votes for it now, 
it will be because it has become the settled 
policy of the country. I view the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. Nothing can afford me more satis- 
faction than to vote the most valuable public land 
owned by the Government to a poor, but honest 
pioneer, who seeks a home in the western woods. 
Those who, at this day, emigrate from the old to 
the new States, are generally from the farms, 
workshops, schools, or colleges, in the East, who 
make citizens of great nioral worth, and who would 
grace any society; and I ask, how can a man 
whose bosom glows with patriotic devotion to his 
country, deny to the present settlers on the public 
lands the privileges enjoyed by others for more 
than a quarter of acentury? I cannet: I will not. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) says 
there is no equality in the pre-emption system ; that 
it produces dissatisfaction, by going before the sur- 
vey and seizing upon the choice spots. I admit 
that it produces dissatisfaction in two classes of 
individuals—one, the politician in the old States, 
who is Joth to give up the poor but industrious 
portion of their population ; and the other the capi- 
talists, who are anxious to get possession of these 
choice spots, and who, by attending the public 
sales and overbidding the poor man, compel him 
to retire, and content himself with land of an 
inferior quality. They are dissatisfied, but not 
wronged. 

My colleague complains that politics have been 
dragged into this debate. He admits that there are 


those who will be influenced by peliival considera- 
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tions. I hope it will be recollected that it was not tlemen, he was proud to say, who Were governed On motion of Mr. YOUNG, the bill was 


I who first introduced politics into this discussion. 
I did not bring forward newspapers here and read 
what had been said on one side in the Indiana Le- 
gislature. I admit, however, that political con- 
siderations do sometimes influence the actions of 
public bodies in Indiana, as well as in other States. 
I have carefully examined the votes on the resolu- 
tions heretofore referred to, and find thatevery Whig 
Senator, with perhaps one exception, went for it; 
while the little band that opposed it urged the 
claims of the poor pioneer, and the policy of the 
late and present Administrations. 
tor from Kentucky and my colleague referred with 
great satisfaction to what was said by Whig Sena- 
tors, but avoided alluding to what was said by 
Senators on the other side. I think it would have 
been an act of justice to present both sides of the 
question. Iconfess I recur with satisfaction to 
what was said in favor of the actual settler; and if 
advocating the measures of the Administration in 
relation to the public lands be dragging in politics, 
then I am content to plead guilty to the charge. 

Although it has been shown that the resolution 
was adopted by a large majority of the Senate of 
Indiana, I do not wish to be understood as admit- 
ting that the vote on that resolution is a fair index 
of the opinions of the people at large as to the poli- 
cy of granting individual pre-emptions. It only 
goes to show how many members of the State Se- 
nate were willing to ask another grant from this 
Government to aid her in completing her public 
works; and I advise the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky not to be too hasty in believing that a 
majority of the people of Indiana are opposed to 
seeing Congress grant a pre-emption right to a 
quarter section of land to an actual settler, after he 
has improved it by the labor of his own hands. 

A word to the honorable Senator from Ohio, (Mr. 
Morais,) andI have done. He tells us that enor- 
mous speculations are about to be made, should we 
pass this bill, withoutthe amendment now under con- 
sideration; and he calls on the Senate to give a vote 
that shall preventit. I have stated that the pre- 
emption right cannot rest on the Miami lands. 
Upon the subject of speculations, he may be better 
informed than I am, but I assure him that I am 
noi, and never expect to be, personally interested, 
directly or indirectly, to the value of one cent, in 
any pre-emption that may be, granted or obtained 
by the bill befure us,or the Miami lands, or any 
other lands. 

He tells us that a very large majority of the In- 
diana Legislature is opposed to pre-emptions. 
How does he know it? I will thank him for any 
information he may see fitto give us that comes 
from Indiana; but I hope he will permit me to in- 
form him that he is greatly mistaken if he thinks 
that a majority of the yeomanry of that State oppose 
pre-emption laws. The large money holders there, 
as elsewhere, oppose them; but the bone and sinew 
of the country, who make their living by the sweat 
of their brow, each, and every one of them, would 
be willing to accept a pre-emption right to one 
quarter section of land at a dollar and a quarter an 
acre, if they could get it. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he did not rise to 
protract this debate at this late hour, but to reply to 
one or two positions assumed by his colleague, 
(Mr. Tirron ) He (Mr. S.) regretted exceedingly 
to hear his colleague attempt to place this matter 
on party grounds. The paper from which both 
himself and his colleague derived their knowledge 
of the vote in the Senate of their State, contained 
the yeas and nays on the question, the same he 
(Mr. 8S.) had read to the Senate. Were Senztors 
Brady, Casey, Crawford, Daily, Dobson, Dunning, 
Finch, Hacket, Stewart, Trask, Tuley and Wait, 
Opposition men. Were they opposed to this Ad- 
ministration? And yet these Senators all voted 
against the pre-emption to these settlers on the 
Miami reserve, and in favor of a pre-emption to the 
State. He (Mr. S.) knew these Senators per- 
sonally; he knew them to stand in the first ranks 
of the friends of the Administration in the State. 
They were, like the other Senators, gentlemen of 
talents and integrity, possessing an intimate know- 
ledge of this question, and the interest of the par- 
ties, They were, as were the other Senators, gen- 
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by the interest of their constituents, amd who would 
scorn to test their devotion to that interést by party 
considerations. No, sir: it was no party measure, 
or in any way affected by general politics. In the 
nature of things, it could not be. It was not there 
so considered, where the merits of the question were 
known; and he hoped it would not be so here, where 
many of the Senators are unacquainted- with its 
merits, 

His colleague had said that owing to the value 
of these lands to the State, and her situation, in- 
volved as she is in debt, with her internal improve- 
ments in progress, he only wondered that even five 
Senators could be found to vote for these settlers, 
in Opposition to a pre-emption to the Siate. In 
this he (Mr. 8.) fully concurred with his colleague; 
and he would add that he felt disposed to vote in fa- 
vor of what he believed to be the interest of the 
State. He (Mr. 8S.) concurred entirely with his 
colleague as to the respectability of many of the 
settlers on the public lands in Indiana, who would 
be benefited by this bill; and for them he had the 
kindest feelings. But his public duties to the whole 
State were paramount to any personal feelings for 
a part of her citizens. He represented the whole, 
and not a part only; and he could not consent to 
give any vote that might greatly prejudice the 
whole of the citizens of the State, although it might 
confer a benefit on the few. He had now fully dis- 
charged what he believed to be his duty to the State 
he had the honor in part to represent; and he would 
close by repeating that he could not vote for this 
bill, if the interest of his State was to be compro- 
mitted by it; and he feared it would be, if the bill 
passes without the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and lost—yeas 17, nays 19, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Merrick, Morris, 
Niles, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Smith of 
Indiana, Spence, Webster, White, and Williams— 
17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Norve!l, [o- 
binson, Sevier, Tipton, Walker, Wright, and 
Young—19. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then moved an adjourn- 
ment, on which motion the ayes and noes were 
called for, and were—yeas 21, nays 21. The 
VICE PRESIDENT voting in the negative, the 
motion was lost. 

YEAS—Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Davis, Knight, Merrick, Morriss, Prestiss 
Preston, Roane, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Spence, Tallmadge, Webster, White, Wil- 
liams, and Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Nor- 
vell, Pierce, Robinson, Sevier, Tipton, Walker, 
and Wright—21. 

Mr. MORRIS immediately renewed the motion 
to adjourn. Negatived—ayes 18, noes 19. 

Mr. PRENTISS then offered the following 
amendment: 

“Nor shall any person have any right, or be en- 
titled to a patent, under or by virtue of this act, 
without paying, in addition to the statute minimum 
price, at least one-half of the real value of the land 
above that price, not including improvements, to 
be ascertained by three judicious and disinterested 
appraisers under oath, to be appointed by the re- 
gister of the land office in the district where the 
land is situated.” 

This amendment was also negatived by a vote of 
27 to 10, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, 
Crittenden, Davis, Merrick, Prentiss, 
Roane, Southard, and Spence—10. 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hub- 
bard,’ King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Ni- 
cholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, Sevier, 
Smith of Indiana, Tipton, Walker, Webster, 
White, Williams, Wright, and Young—27. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky moved an adjournment: 
negatived—ayes 16, noes 21. 


layton, 
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amended by striking out the part relating to the 
cultivation of one acre in corn, small grain, cot- 
ton, potatoes, or the sugar cane, and a substitute 
inserted requiring that the settler should be a 
householder of twenty-one or more years of age, 
and (on the suggestion of Mr. Wroster) should 
be an actual resident on the land for which pre- 
emption should be claimed. 

The bill having been reported to the Senate a: 
amended, it was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading by a vote of 26 to 12, as follows: 

YEAS—Messis. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, Hub- 
bard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Ni- 
cholas, Niles, Norvell, Pieree, Robinson, Sevier, 
Tipton, Walker, Webster, White, Williams, 
Wright, and Young—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Merrick, Prentiss, 
Preston, Roane, Smith of Indiana, Southard, and 
Spence—12. 

The Senate adjourned. 

Monpay, January 29, 1838. 

The bill to grant pre-emption rights to actual 
settlers on the public lands being read a third time, 
and the question being, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and said, that whatever 
opposition might be made to this bill, in his opi- 
nion, some provision of this nature was necessary 
and proper, and therefore he had supported it, and 
he should now vote for its final passage. 

Although entirely indisposed (said Mr. W.) to 
adopt any measure which may prejudice the pub- 
lic interest, or trifle with this great subject, and op- 
pesed atall times ‘to all new schemes and pro- 
jects, I still think the time has come when we must, 
trom necessity, propriety, and justice, make some 
provision for the existing case. We are not now 
at the moment when pre-emption rights are first to 
be granted; nor can we recall the past. The state 
of things now actually existing must be regarded. 
To this our serious attention is summoned. There 
are now known t» be many thousands of settlers on 
public lands, either not yet surveyed, or the sur- 
veys not yet returned, or, if surveyed, not yet 
brought into market for sale. 

The first question naturally is, how came they 
there? How did this great number of persons get 
on to the public Jands?’ And to this question it may 
be traly answered, that they have gone on to the 
lands under the encouragement of previeus acts of 
Congress. They have settled and built houses, 
and made improvemeitts, in the persuasion that 
Congress would deal with them in the same man- 
ner as it has, in repeated instances, dealt with 
others. This has been the universal sentiment 
and expectation. Others have settled on the pub- 
lic lands certainly with less encouragement from 
acts of Congress than these settlers have had, and 
have yet been alloweda pre-emption right. These 
settlers, therefore, have confidently looked for the 
same privilege. 

Another g¢ircumstance is fit to be mentioned. 
Very large purchases of the public land are known 
to have been made in in 1835 and 1836. These 
purchases exceeded the quantity necessary for ac- 
tual settlement; and they were made, in many 
cases, in large tracts, by companies or by large 
single proprietors, who purchased for purposes of 
investment, and with a view to retain the lands 
until their value should be enhanced by the gene- 
ral settlement and improvement of the country. 
These purchases would be, of course, of the best 
and freshest lands in the market; that is, they would 
be in the most recent surveys, or, in other words, 
in the surveyed districts most advanced into the 
interior. “Now ,I have understood from good au- 
thority, that it has often happened in the Northwest, 
(and of the Southwest I know little,) that persons 
disposed to perchase and settle on the frontier have, 

in many instances, found themselves unable to bry 
to their satisfaction, either of Government or indi- 
vidulals. Government had sold the best lands to 
companies or to individual proprietors, and these 
last were disposed to keep, and not to sell. Or 
they or their agents were either unknown, or were 
living in distant parts of the country, so that ap- 
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plication to purchase could not readily be made to 
then. 

‘These circumstances, there can be no doubt, cre- 
ated anew incentive to pass beyond the surveys 
set down on the public domain, and trust to Con- 
gress fora pre-emption right, sach as had been 
granted in previous instances, The result of these 
causes is, that settlements have become quite ex- 
tensive, and the number of people very large. In 
that part of Wisconsin which lies west of the Mis- 
sissippi there are supposed to be from thirty to fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Over this region Congress 
has extended civil government, established courts 
of law, and encouraged the building of villages 
and towns,and yet the country has not been 
brought into the market for sale, except it may be 
smail quantities for the sites of villages and towns. 
In viher parts of Wisconsin a similar state of things 
exisis, especially on and near the border of Lake 
Michigan, where numerous settlements have been 
made and commercial towns erected, some of them 
already of considerable importance, but where the 
litle to the land still remains in the Government. 
Similar cases exist in Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, and probably, also, in the Southwestern 
States. 

Now, said Mr. W. the practical question is, 
what is to be done in these cases? What are we 
to co with those settlers, their improvements, and 
the lands on which they live? Is there any one 
who would propose or desire that these lands should 
be put up at open auction, improvements and al), 
and sold to the highest bidder, without any regard 
whatever to the interest. or protection of the set- 
tlers?) Formy part, I could propose no such thing, 
nor by, any means consent to any such thing. 

“i¥or du I suppose that there could be such an 
auction, and that other persons could attend and 
bid at it freely, and over-bid the actual settlers for 
their own settlements and improvements, without 
disturbance and violation of the public peace. Nor 
would a dollar of money, in my judgment, be re- 
alized by the Treasury by such a course of proceed- 
ing, beyond what would be received for the same 

iads under ihis law. As to the general justice of 
the bill, its pehey, or the degree of indulgence 
winch it holds out to those who have become set- 
ilers, it ougut to be remembered— 

1. Thai it applies only to those who have now 
already settied on the public lands. And I am 
quite willing to concar with others in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Presideut’s messace, 
by adopling such measures as may be thonght wise 
and reasonable for the future, as shal! prevent the 
recurrence hereafter of any necessity for laws like 
this. 

2. The bill makes nodonation, or gratuity. It 
grants only a pre-empuien right—a right of previous 
purchase, at the price for which the greater part of 
the public landshas been, and now is, actually sold 

3. It gives this right only to the extent of one 
quarter seclion—not more than a reasonable quau- 
uty fora farm, in the estimation of the inhabi- 
tants of these new and vast regions. 

4. It gives the right only to headsof families, or 
householders, actually settled and residing on the 
iract. 

And, in my opinion, it is much in favor of this 
bill, that what it does grant, it grants (where the 
requisite proof is made) at once and for ever, 
without mischievous qualifications, and condi- 
tions subsequent, such as formed part of the bill of 
last year. 

it has been proposed to amend this bill, so as to 
Jimnit its benefits to native or uaturalized citizens of 
the United States. 

Althouga I have heretofore been disposed to 
favor such a proposition, yet, on the whole, I 
I think it ought not to pass; because such a limita- 
tion has been altogether unknown, in our general 
system of land sales, and to introduce it here, 
where we are aciing ou rights already acquired, 
would be both pavidious and unjust. 

lt hasbeen proposed, also, so to amend the bili 
as to require that the settler, in addition to the dol- 
lar and a quarter per acre, shou'd pay one-half 
the actual value of the fand above that sum; this 
value to be ascertained by appraisers, appointed by 
the Register of the Land Office. I could not agree 
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to this amendment; because, in the first place, we || spects except being found on the public lands 


have never adopted the principle of selling lands 
oh appraisement; but, secondly and mainly, be- 
cause, if these settlers have had any ground or rea- 
son to expect a pre-emption right from Congress, 
(which is the substantial foundation of the bill,) 
they had had, and now have, reason to expect it, 
on the same terms on whith it has been granted to 
others. 

Mr, President, that there may be some undeser- 
ving persons ameng these settlers, I do not doubt. 
That the advantages of this bill may be enjoyed, 
in some cases, by those who are not actual settlers, 
with honest, bona fide purpose of permanent resi- 
dence, is very probable. ButI believe the great 
majority of the cases to which the bill will apply 
will be such as ought to be relieved. I believe the 
bill is the readiest way of quieting these titles and 
possessions, which',the public interest requires 
should, in some way, be quieted without further de- 
lay. Indeed, no course is proposed, but either to pass 
this bill, or to bring the lands at once to public auc- 
tion, open to the biddings of all. This last course, 
I am persuaded, would result in no gain whatever 
to the Treasury, whilst it might be attended 
with serious inconveniences to the public, and 
would be sure to throw whole neighborhoods, vil- 
lages, and counties, into a state of much excite- 
ment, much perplexity, and much distress. 
for the genera! interests of the country, and for the 
interest and protection of the settler, I am of opi- 
nion that the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. BAYARD spoke for some time against the 
policy which the friends of the bill desired to pursue, 
to wit: maturing this business of pre-emption into 
a system. That many mdividuals had settled 
land under a belief that they were legally entitled 
to do so, he did net doubt; but that there were 
others who had taken possession with a view to 
speculate on the public domain, he had just as 
little doubt. Mr. B. thought that most of the 
frauds had hithe-io grown out of floats, and he was 
glad to (hat the bill before them had been 
guarded in that particular; and if there had been 
any thing in it repudiating the idea of adopting the 
system as a general policy, he might have been 
induced to vote for it. As it was, however, he 
was unwilling to sanction the principle. Mr. B. 
spoke of the rapid manner in which the new States 
had sprung up; and now that they had attained to 
their present population, it was no longer the 
policy of the nation to drain the old States to en- 
large the new, which would certainly be the effect 
produced if the pre-emption system were made a 
continuous measure. By referring to the last cen- 
sus, it would be seen that while the old States were 
stationary, or nearly so, the western States were 
increasing at aratio of eighty-five per cent. If the 
inducements held out by the pre-emption system 
were conunued, it would drain the old States of 
their agriculturai population and advance ihe new 
at the expense of the old. 

Mt. FULTON began by expressing the relac- 
tance with which he mingled ina_ protracted de- 
bate that had been so fully and ably sustained by 
gentlemen on both siles of the question; but com- 
ing as he did from one of the new States which 
was, perhaps, more deeply interested than any 
other, he felt it his duty io say something on this 
vecasion. ‘The measure before them was of the 
greatest importance to the citizens of the new 
States, because numbers of them were in a situa- 
tion where they would have it in their power to 
make themselves independent if it became a law, 
but who, if it did not pass, would be driven from 
their homes, rendered valuable by their enterprise 
and industry, and injured in their present and fu- 
ture prospects in a way that it was incumbent on 
Congress to prevent. Those Senators who took a 
different view of the subject from him and his 
friends, labored uader great misapprehensions, 
which he had hoped that the developments of this 
discussion would have removed. They did not, 
he would undertake to say, understand the charac- 
ters of the people for whose benefit this bill was 
framed; and in representing them as_ lawless 
inttuders on the public domain, they did not re- 
present them truly. No, sir, said Mr. F. they 
are a law-abiding people, and in all other re- 
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| It was to gain a little credit, perhaps, ofa few 
months, and to procure the means of complying 
with the demandsof the Government that they were 
induced to take possession of the vacant unoccu- 
pied spot, which they honestly and in good faith 
intended by purchase to make their own, by giving 
for it, when brought into market, the same price 
at which the Government was able to sell all her 
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without a legal title, they conform as strictly 
; to the laws, and are as well ordered and in- 
dustrious a community as the people of any 
other portion of the Union. In truth it was 
the hardships these people endured, the habits form- 
ed and the spirit of adventure created, which had 
given such an enterprising character to the citizens 
of the West. And why is it, asked Mr. F. thar 
they resort to the public domain before obtaining a 
legal title to it? It was because, in travelling with 
their families to the West, they had exhausted 
their little means, and they were not able to make 
an immediate purchase, and therefore went beyond 
the lands already in market, which they knew 
would be entered and taken from them by spe- 
cnlators so soon as they would improve them. 


public lands. And what should be the policy of 
the Government with respect to persons thus situ- 
ated? Were they not our feilow-citizens? And 
shall we deny to them the poor privilege of mak- 
ing an effort to better their condition, or stand cold- 
ly by and see them ruined, and their wives and 
children deprived of a home and a shelter? Was 
not the vast public domain the common property 
of the people? Ought not all who desire to live by 
cultivating the soil, to be encouraged to do so by the 
Government?) Were there not millions of acres of 
this common property lying idle, to which the Go- 
vernment had a title, but which was valueless 
while it was waste and uncultivated; and which 
she could not have sold during our lives, if it had 
not been penetrated and opened by those very sct- 
tlers who have gone into the wilderness and con- 
verted it into flourishing settlements. It was only 
when waste land was improved that its true value 
could be known, and it was by settlement and im- 
provement in this way that it was brought into no- 
lice and estimation. Was it, then, just or reason- 
able that the settler, whose Jabor had given valve 
to the land, should have to cope with combinations 
of speculators, leagued together to keep down the 
price of the public lands, and to enrich themselves 
by preying on the industrious cultivator? Ought 
he not to have a preference in the purchase of at 
least one quarter section of land? It was only be- 
cause of these combinations at the public sales 
that the lands of the Government, particularly 
those in the improved districts, were prevented 
from bringing a vast deal more than the minimum 
price. It was because, when the sales were ad- 
vertised, and every means used by the Government 
to produce competition, and make the lands sel! 
for something like their value, that large numbers 
of capitalists were in the habit of combining toge- 
ther and keeping down the prices, and who, by 
uniting together, and selecting one of their number 
to bid alone, were enabled to purchase all the va- 
luable lands offered at auction ata trifle over the 
minimum price. If these capitalists were not to 
combine together, but were to enter into an honest 
competition one with another, the lands would sell 
for far higher prices than they did. It was a fact 
thatsales had taken place, when the best of the lands 
were bought up in this manner, and immediately 
after the sale, these capitalists had an auction of 
their own, and bidding against each other, run the 
very lauds they had bought up at one dollar and a 
quarter an acre, to ten and twenty dollars, and then 
divided amongst the company the money thus 
made, and to which the Government was fair- 
ly entitled if the. sale had been honestly 
conducted. These were the means by which 
the Government had been defranded, and not by 
the means of the honest settler, who enhances the 
value of the public domain, and assists in bringing 


itinto market. With such claims on the favor of 


the Government, we present, said Mr. F. this ho- 
nest settler to your notice, and ask for him his lit- 
tle improvement, of 160 acres, at the Government 
price. Say that, under this system, a few pre- 
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emptions have been obtained by fraud, are the 
great body of honest and deserving settlers to be 
destroyed on this account? Far, far greater abuses 
have been committed by combinations of land spe- 
culators; and if they refused to pass this bill, in- 
stead of preventing fraud and speculation, they 
would be protecting these combinations, and aiding 
this system of swindling, if he might call it so. 
Our sales at auction, instead of being fair and open, 
and affording to the poor, as well as the rich, an 
equal chance to purchase, have been the means 
entirely of benefiting the rich, of defrauding the 
Government, and of oppressing and grinding the 
oor. 

If, said Mr. F. you are to contrast the various 
speculators on the public lands with each other, 
would you fora moment hesitate to decide between 
the “bone and sinew speculators,” as the Senator 
from Connecticut called them, and the money spe- 
culators, who combine to keep down the price 
of the public lands? If, said Mr. F. we asked for 
this pre-emption privilege as a bounty, if we asked 
for it as a gift from the Government, and did not 
propose to pay the average price at which, after 
every effort to get more, the public lands have been 
hitherto all sold, we might perhaps be accused of 
asking something unreasonable; but when we ask 
to be permitted to pay for it, and to pay, too, the 
highest price which, it would be seen by the docu- 
ments on the tables, had ever been received by the 
Government, it could not be den‘ed that all that 
was asked for the settlers was the protection of the 
Government against the speculators, who monopo- 
lise all the valuable public lands. Some gentle- 
men had said that this bill contained new princi- 
ples, or introduced a new policy in the Govern- 
ment; but it was notso, They were not now about 
to enact anew pre-emption system. The bill sim- 
ply provided that those who actually resided, on the 
first of December last, on public land, shall have 
the right to enter one quarter section at the mini- 
mum price. It gives no right to such as settle af- 
ter that day. It merely gives to those who have 
settled upon the public lands since 1834, the same 
privilege which Congress gave to others in 1830, 
732, and °34. If, however, the passage of this bill 
should encourage others hereafter to settle on the 
public lands, ought it to be objected to on this 
account, after contrasting the pre-emption with 
the auction system? 

With regard to the Jands in Indiana, acquired 
under the Miami treaty, and spoken of as being 
worth from forty to fifty dollars per acre, they 
would, if put up at auction to-morrow, in conse- 
quence of the combinations that would be formed 
by speculators, produce no more to the Govern- 
ment than one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. With these considerations, the friends of the 
bill thought it not unreasonable to ask, that the 
honest settler and cultivator should be put on the 
same footing with combinations of speculators, 
This was the whole state of the case. We are 
said to be only providing homes for these individu- 
als, who went by hundreds and thousands into the 
wilderness, reclaimed it by their industry, and 
while they gave value to the spots selected by 
themselves, gave increased value to the adjacent 
property of the Government. Yet it was said that 
these settlers grasp at vast tracts, actuated by a 
‘heartless, boundless, demoralizing spirit of specu- 
lation.” That in this way all the best lands are 
seized upon, leaving none but the inferior lands 
for competition in the market. This view is alto- 
gether erroneous. We know (said Mr. F.) that in 
Illinois every acre of land is valuable. We know 
that in Arkansas, prior to 1836, there were whole 
sections, containing the finest cotton lands of that 
section of country; and although they had been 
offered at public sale, no settlement had been made 
uponthem. During that year they were all enter- 
ed by different companies of land buyers. He 
lamented the lossof a valuable friend who went 
there, and purchased for himself and others, and 
last year settled on these lands. He went with a 
young and interesting family into this uninhabit- 
ed region; for he found not a single family within 
twenty miles of him. He opened a plantation, 
and had just tme to see the wilderness changed 
into cultivated fields, when he fell a sacrifice to 
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that enterprising spirit which made him risk so 
much in persuit of independence. There were 
vast quantities of such lands yet unoccupied, and 
if it was not for these combinations of speculators, 
these lands would sell when there was competition in 
the market, at from twenty to thirty dollars per acre. 
It, therefore, appeared to him, that in considering this 
important subject, the Governmentshould be looked 
uponasa vast landed proprietor, having, as appeared 
by the documents on file, millions upon millions of 
acres of land for sale, and hundreds of millions of 
acres ready to be brought into market. One ques- 
tion then presented itself. Having ascertained 
that, in consequence of the combinations he had 
referred to, the price was kept down to the mini- 
mum fixed by law, the only question for this great 
proprietor to consider, was whether he would per- 
mit the industrious cultivator who goes with his 
family into the trackless wilderness, and builds his 
cabin, to purchase at the price at which only he 
can sell his best lands at auction or at private en- 
try, or force him to purchase his improvement at a 
ruinous price from the land speculator; or, as was 
proposed by the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont, force him to pay half its ascertained 
value, instead of the price at which he sells to all 
others. Having permitted his wild lands to be 
occupied and cultivated by settlers, without moles- 
tation in all past time, after vast portions of his 
territory has been explored, opened, and brought 
into view, by a hardy and daring race of pioneers 
and settlers, who have thus caused the rapid settle- 
ment and sale of his waste possessions, whether he 
will permit these pioneers to purchase a home from 
him at his selling price; or will he sell the labor 
and improvements which these poor pioneers have 
added to his lands to companies of capitalists, to 
be sold to them at such prices as their tender mercies 
may induce them to fix upon their improvements? In 
such a case, it is easy to determine what a just pro- 
prietor would do. The new States have been set- 
tled in this manner. Multitudes who have gone 
upon the public lands, have no knowledge of the 
law supposed to prohibit them from settling upon 
them, and do not believe they have violated any 
law, or interfered with the rights of any man. They 
have followed the lead of thousands of others, all 
seeking to better their condition; with, as they sup- 
posed, the sanction of their Government; and will 
this Senate now fix a brand of criminality upon 
all such? or will it submit to have the noble spirits, 
who have converted our western wilds into power- 
ful, flourishing and independent States, to be de- 
nounced as public spoilers, without standing for- 
ward in their vindication? Will the country tole- 
rate anact of injustice to such a people? No, sir, 
never. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he had remained si- 
lent during this discussion, from the conviction, 
derived from the experience of the last session, that 
all opposition would be unavailing. Nor did he 
rise now with the least expectation of changing the 
vote of a single Senator, but simply to state the 
grounds of his objections. 

If the passage of this bill would terminate the 
pre-emption system, he, for one, would not object 
to its passage; for he felt, with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that under the influence of the pas- 
sage of similar bills, many persons had made im- 
provements on the public lands, of which it would 
be almost cruel to deprive them; and he regretted 
that the Senator, who had turned his attention to 
the subject, and who was so well qualified for the 
task, had not incorporated some provision in the 
bill to terminate the system, as he was equally op- 
posed to its continuance as himself. Had he done 
so, the bill would have received his support; but as 
itis, he was compelled to vote against it. 

Considering it, then, as the continuation ofa sys- 
tem of passing acts from time to give, giving to the 
occupant the pre-emption in the sale of public 
lands, he would ask, when and how the system was 
to terminate? The passage of every additional bill 
but confirmed and strengthened it. The same exi- 
gency that passed this, would increase the necessity 
of passing another hereafter, and that a subsequent 
one, till it would terminate in the surrender of the 
public dumain to those who could first seize on it, 
unless some means should be adopted in time to 





terminate the system. Now, sir, if the surrender 
would be to the poor, but honest and industrious 
settlers, giving each the one hundred and sixty 
acres of vacant land on which he might settle first, 
to be a home for himself and his family, he would 
have no great objections. But would that be the 
end? Would it benefit the man, with many chil- 
dren and but little money, who might desire to emi- 
grate to the West to improve the condition of him- 
self and family? His opinion was, that its termina- 
tion would be directly the reverse. Instead of 
benefiting the poor and honest emigrant, the 
system would operate, in the end, to the almost 
exclusive benefit of the rich, the strong, and the 
violent. Let it be once firmly and universally 
fixed in the public mind, as it surely will be under 
its operation, that the public lands belonged, of 
right, to those who can first seize them, and the 
result will be, that the moment a treaty 1s held to 
extinguish the Indian title to a tract of land, and 
long before it is submitted to us for our ratifica- 
tion, an armed body of men, acting for themselves, 
or with speculators, will rush into it, and make 
themselves masters of the country, and would ex- 
act more from the poor and peaceable emigrant for 
the liberty of settling, than the Uniied States would 
for the quiet fee simple of the soil. 

If he was correctly informed, the Ioway country 
had been already seized on by a lawless body 
of armed men, who had parcelled out the whole 
region, and had entered into written stipulations to 
stand by and protect each other, and who were 
actually exercising the rights of ownership and 
sovereignty over it--permitting none to settle with- 
out their leave, and exacting more for the license to 
settle, than the Government does for the land it- 
self. In confirmation of this, he would ask the Se- 
cretary to read a letter which he had received from 
an emigrant to that region, with the view to make 
a settlement; and how he fared there, the letter 
would show. In desiring it to be read, he had no 
expectation that it would have any influence over 
the vote of the members. His object was to turn 
the attention of the Senate to the actual state of 
things in that quarter, in the hope that something 
would be done to provide against the evil in fu- 
ture, anit) put an end to a system that led to such 
results. 

{Here Mr. C. handed the letter to the Secretary 
to be read; but a‘ter various objections to it unless 
the name of the writer was given, which Mr. C. 
refused to do, from the hazards to which the dis- 
closure, if made, might expose the writer, he final- 
ly withdrew it.] 

He said, as the reading of the letter was objected 
to, without the name of the writer, he would not 
press it, but would give a very brief summary of 
its statement. He (the writer) stated, that he emi- 
grated with aview to make a settlement; that the 
country consisted of a small portion of woodland 
to alarge portionof prairie; that the latter was only 
valuable in connection with the former; that the 
woodland had been seized on by large bodies of 
armed men, who had marked out and designated 
their respective possessions, and entered into writ- 
ten stipulations tor mutual protection. He says 
that he was driven about from place to place with- 
out being permitted to form a settlement; that he 
finally offered to purchase a place for which a most 
extravagant price was asked, and was at last com- 
pelled to purchase at a rate far beyond the Govern- 
ment price. The individual wrote like a man of 
intelligence and sense. He stated that his life had 
been menaced, and that he had been inforined that 
the lives of several intruders had paid the forfeit. 

Whether these things were so, or not, he did not 
vouch; but he felt a certain conviction that such 
must be the final termination of the system, if it 
has not already reached it; and on that account, 
among other reasons, he objected to it. He had 
no objection ‘to people emigrating to the West, in 
the hope of bettering their condition ; and if it were 
possible to pass a prospective law, giving to every 
man who would setue on 160 acres of land, with 
the view to improve and cultivate it, a pre-emptive 
right, without opening the field of speculation and 
violence, he knew not that he would object to it. 
It would be almost unnatural in him to be opposed 
to the brave and hardy pioneers. He was the im- 
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mediate descendant of one who spent all the active 


and vigorous poruon of his life on the frontier, and 
won his home by his courage from the savage ene- 
my; and he had, therefore, a feeling in common 
with those who were the professed objects of this 
bill. He objected to it, because it would not efiect 
that object. 


He had another and strong objection to the per- 
petualing the system. So long as it continued, it 
was utterly impossible to prevent questions in rela- 
tion to the pubiic domain from running into, and 
controlling, the party politics of the day. It was 
too great a stake to be drawn into party straggles, 
and ought to be withdrawn without delay; or other- 
wise, they would in a short time be gambled away 
by the combatants of power. The system, as it 
stands, operated well enough in the infancy of the 
Republic, when the new States constituted so small 
and unimportant a portion of the Union. When 
he first entered into public lite, there were but three 
new States, including Kentucky and Tennessee, 
with Ohio; but now there were nine, exciuding the 
two first, which might now be considered old States. 
These young oilsprings of ours have already 18 out 
of 52 Senators on this floor; and, with the co-opera- 


tion of 8 from the old States, had one-half of the 
Senate. Instead of repining at this state of things, 
he rejoiced at it lie gloned in thew wonderful 
and unparalleled growth. ‘They are our descend- 


ants; and he considered the vast and mighty West 
but as the inheritance of our posterity, bestowed on 
ns by a kind Providence for settlement and im- 
provement. But he could noi close his eyes to the 
fact, that this mighty and sull rapidly-progressing 
change made a thoreugh and radical change in our 
land system indispensable. So long as the preser’ 
state of things continue, you will have 18 solid 
votes from the new States for a contingance 
of the pre-emption system, with the whoie 
weight and influence of the public domain 
constantly bearing perpiciously on our pariy 
struggles. Of this he became fully convinced on 
the discussion of the land bill at the last session, 
in which he took an active part. The reset then 
satisfied him, that so long as the Pieneyy orate of 
things continued, it was impossible to joo weat the 
incessant agitation of the subject of public lands, 
or the passage of any particular law, which either 
the new Slates, 01 
bring forward. 
sist. It giew outor the nature of things, and must 
continue so long as that conunued. 


party consideratioas, might 
It was useless to complain or re- 
} 


Under these impressions, he turned his attention 
at the last session towards a remedy; and after 
careful investigation he could discover bul one, and 
that was to place the new Siates in such a condition 
as to the public lands within their respective 
limits, as would identify their interest with that of 
the old; and for that purpose he introduced a bill 
to cede to them the public lands within those 
States, under certain conditions, which were in- 
tended to secure the interests of the old States, and 
place the whole system under @ solemn compact 
between the Government and the new States, in 
order to give it stability and uniformity. Hus re- 
flections, and the additional experience derived 
from the present occasion, have satisiied him that 
there ought to be no delay in effecting a change, 
angt he thonght the one he then offered was the best 
that could be devised; but he was not tenacious, 
and if there wasa better, he hoped that it would 
be presented. He would cheertuily surrender his 
for one that might promise an equal or more efiec- 
tive remedy for the growing evil. 

He felt much reluctance at making a first move 
on the subject. He knew that whoever brought 
forward a measure of this kind, would expose him- 
self to the imputation of ulterior motives; and, 
though he was conscieus that he was not actuated 
by any such, vs he desired nothing of the Govern- 
ment or the people, he had beea peculiarly liable to 
such imputations. lt wasthe more strange that he 
should be, as he had shown so little regard to popu- 
larity or favor as to take, for the last ten years, 
under a sense of duty, the most iikely course that 
could be to make one unpopular; still he could not 
exempt himself from such imputations, though he 
felt conscious there was so little justice in them, that 
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when duty ......«00ded it, he had but little choice be- 
tween a popular or unpopular act. 

Not desiring, for these reasons, to take a lead in 
proposing a remedy, he would wait and see wheth- 
er any other Senatcr, more competent or conver- 
san! with the subject, wouldybut, if not, he would 
not shun the responsibility of again offering for the 
consideration of the Senate the bill he introduced 
at the last session, as the only remedy, in his opi- 
nion, capable of reaching the disease. 

Mr. LYON said the honorable Senator from 
South Can iena, (Mr. Catnoun,) who had just 
taken his seat, remarked that he lived in an old 
Siate, and, not knowing any thing from personal 
observation of the state of things in the new States, 
he might be mistaken concerning them. Mr. L. 
believed he svas mistaken; and he entertained no 
doubt that if he had had the advantage of personal 
observation there, he would be as much in favor of 
the policy of those States, in relation to granting 
pre-emption rights to setllers on the public lands, 
as any member of the Senate. There is, said Mr. 
L oui one class of politicians who, in my opinion, 
have any cause to be opposed to such a policy, and 
the Senator from South Carolina is not of that 
cla > 


a'he statements contained in the letter which the 
Senator had received, in relation to the settlers on 
the public lands in that part of the Territory of 
*Visconsin west of the Mississippi river, were pro- 
ag>ly correct, with some few exceptions. The 
starement, however, that the writer could not find, 
in the whole country, a piece of good land uneccu- 
pied, on which to settle himself, and that the set- 
tlers had formed combinations to keep others off, 
and secure to themselves all the good lands, Mr. 
UL. knew to be untrue. Though the Territory of 
Wisconsin has been settling very rapidly within the 
last two or three years, since Mr. L. had been there, 
he knew very well that there must still remain un- 
occupied hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
on both sides of the Mississippi river, of as good 
quality as could be found in any country; and he 
knew the hospitable and generous character of the 
people there too well to believe, for a moment, that 
any person going there with the intention of be- 
coming an actual settler in the country would be 
treated badly by those who had gone before him. 

They have, it is true, formed pre-emption socie- 
ties west of the Mississippi, the articles of which Mr. 
L. had seen published in some of the newspapers, 
according to which articles the members of such 
societies are to be allowed to purchase each a 
quarter section, or one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, including his improvement, without any 
competition from the other members at the pablic 
sales. Sucha society has also been formed by the 
settlers on the public lands in the State of Mi- 
chigan. 

Now (said Mr. L.) I see nothing so very wrong 
in this. ‘These societies contemplate no resistance, 
no force, no violence, either at the public sales, 
orelsewhere. Any person who chooses to bid against 
the settlers will be left as free do so, as though 
they had not been formed. The members merely 
pledge themselves that they will not distur’ 
each other in the possession of their own improve- 
ments. The lands in Wisconsin have been a long 
time withheld from sale. Had they been brought into 
market as soon as they were wanted for settlement, 
there would have been nooccasion for the forma- 
tion of these societies, for every man could then 
have bought the piece he wanted for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents an acre. ‘This is the price of the 
Government; and no land, however good, lying in 
advance of the settlements, especially any conside- 


rable distance in advance, can ever be worth 
more. It is impossible, in the very nature of 
things, that it shonld be worth more. Why, Mr. 
President, said Mr. L. what is it that makes land 
ble? What but settlement, cultivation, and 
improvement? Nothing, sir. What would any 
an give for the best land in the fertile, but wild 


, 


ind uncnitivated region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains?) Would he give a dollar an acre? Would 
he five fifty cents, ten cents, or even five cents an 
acre? If he would, he might have it and welcome, 
against any thing that [ would give. What would 
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any man give for the best land lying only even 
fifty miles in advance of settlements? 

Why, sir, said Mr. L. I know something about 
this matter. I have travelled some forty or fifty 
thousand miles, at different times, and in different 
directions, through the woods and over the prairies, 
in all parts of that vast region bordering on the 
Great Lakes and the Upper Mississippi river, em- 
bracing a country as fertile as any on the face of 
the globe; a country, too, which has been and id 
now filling up with population faster than ann 
other portion of the United States; and I have 
seen but very few tracts of land that have eye, 
been sold, or would ever sell, for more than the 
Government price, before they were reached 
by the advancing settlements, however rapidly 
their valne might increase afterwards. It has 
been so throughout the whole northwestern States, 
and it was so in the empire State of New 
York. A gentleman of great respectability, 
now residing in the city of New York, informed 
me, not long since, that some time about the year 
1790, | think it was, said Mr. L. he received as 
security for a loan of only sixteen thousand dollars, 
a mortgage on the whole county of Ontario, which 
then embraced nearly, or quite, the whole of that 
State lying west of the town of Utica. How many 
hundreds of millions the same land is now worth, [ 
will not pretend to estimate; but, whatever may be 
its value, the increase has been caused chiefly by 
settlement and improvement; the same _ process 
which the setilers on the public lands in Michigan 
aud Wisconsin are now carrying on, and which 
has already caused the wilderness there ‘‘ to smile 
and blossom as the rose.” 

Yet these settlers have been denounced by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) as “ land pi- 
rates,” “ plunderers,” ‘‘ robbers!” Do they deserve 
such epithets? Whom have they robbed? Cer- 
tainly, not the Government. They are ready to 
pay for the lands they occupy all the Government 
could have sold them for had the policy of the Se- 
nator from Kentucky been adopted, and the settlers 
kept off those lands. They have committed no 
waste ; injured no one, either the Government or 
any individual. They have, in truth, been of ser- 
vice to the Government, by giving additional value 
to lands lying in the neighborhood of their im- 
provements, and thus enabling the Govern- 
ment to sell those lands at an earlier period than 
it could have done had their improvements 
not been made. The Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Waker) proved, incontestably, from the 
public docnments which he read yesterday, that 
the average price per acre, for which the public 
lands have been sold since the date of 
the pre-emption law of 1830, has been greater than 
it was for several years pyevious to the passage of 
that law, and that the average quantity of lands 
annually sold, and the amount of money paid into 
the Treasury, therefor, has been increased since 
the passage of that law more than three hundred 
per cent. over the averrge annual amount of pre- 
vious sales! This is sufficientto show that the Go- 
vernment has not been robbed; that the Govern- 
ment has no cause to complain of the effect of the 
pre-emption laws—and if the Government has no!, 
[ ask who has? 

But it is said these settlers are trespassers and 
intruders; that they have violated the laws in sel- 
tling on the public lands; and therefore, ought not 
to receive the protection and encouragement which 
this bill will give them. What laws have they 
violated? Laws, sir, which do injustice to every 
poor man in the United States who is unable to 
purchase land, and seeks a home where he can sup- 
port himself and family; laws which are as unrea- 
sonable as they are unnecessary, and which are 
opposed to the moral sense of the people; laws 
which it would require a standing army of a hun- 
dred thousand men to enforce; which you never 
have enforced; which you never can enforce; and 
which ought, in my opinion, to be repealed imme- 
diately. if any reasons can be advanced in sup- 
port of these laws, I have never heard them; and if 
there is any instance where they have been enforced, 
I am aot aware of it. I can understand the pro- 


priety of laws to prevent waste and injury to the 
public lands, but can see no reason or justice what, 
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ever in laws to prevent their improvement by any 
rson whose comfort or interest may be promoted 
thereby, Without injury to the Government. 

I have shown, sir, satisfactorily to myself, at 
jeast, that the public lands of the United States will 
pring the Government more money under the pre- 
emption system than they will if sold exclusively 
under the auction system; and, as I have before 
remarked, I believe there is but one class of politi- 
cians who can find any. good reason to oppose this 
system. That class, sir, is made up of the sup- 
porters of the famous “American System,” a sys- 
tem, the prosperity and success of which, I can well 
imagine, may require, either that such a duty shall 
be laid on foreign fabrics as will, in a great degree, 

rohibit their importation; or that such a policy 
shall be adopted by the Government, in relation to 
the public lands, as shall have the effect to confine 
the growing population of the country within the 
old States, where the poor man will be compelled 
to become the tenant of some wealthy landlord, and 
place his children in a manufactory, for snch wages 
as their master may choose to give them, instead of 
seeking a home on the fertile lands of the West, 
where he and his family could be comfortable and 
happy. Igo, sir, for no such system; but shall 
vote for this bill with great pleasure. 

Mr. CLAY of Ky. said, that in corroboration of 
the testimony which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was about to adduce to the Senate, he begged 
leave to read some extracts from an official docu- 
ment which had just been received. 

{Here Mr. C. read extracts from the field notes 
of Mr. Lucasand Mr. Biggs, who were employed 
in the survey of the Black Hawk purchase, stating 
that the land was generally settled by armed in- 
truders, and complaining that their progress was 
interrupted by the opposition and threats of this de- 
scription of persons] 

He supposed, Mr. Cray said, that all this was 
false—nothing true in it. I dare say (he continu- 
ed) there are membersin this, and the other House, 
ready to pronounce that a more honest, deserving 
set of men, than these “club law men” does not 
exist: men who openly violate the laws—men 
whose moral sense would be violated by an en- 
foreement of the existing laws, as they had been 
told by a Senator on that floor, Whose moral 
sense? Why the moral sense of these club law 
men, who band themselves together, and overawe 
and set at defiance the officers of the Government. 
What pretence had these lawless men for roving 
about the country and seizing by violence on the 
choicest spots of land? 

He read a statement, by which it appeared that 
there were in the State of Illinois millions of acres 
of as fine farming lands as the sun ever shone upon, 
that could be entered by any man who was willing 
to pay his dollar and a quarter per acre for it. And 
all the new States contained an abundance of the 
best land which could be obtained by the settlers on 
the same easy terms. The honorable Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Lyon) had made the notable disco- 
very that it was the settlement of land which con- 
stituted its value. No, sir, said Mr. C. it is the 
fertility of the soil, the natural advantages of the 
tract, and its capacity to yield a profitable return 
for the capital and labor expended on it, which 
gave value to the land; and there were millions 
upon millions of acres of such land that would rea- 
dily find purchasers were it not for the practices in- 

troduced by this pre-emption system. He had 
had occasion to say that prior to 1830 there was no 
general pre-emption law. The laws of that de- 
scription, passed before that time, were all founded 
on particular circumstances, limited as to the terri- 
tory and limited as to their duration. The first 
pre-emption Jaw originated in 1830, and was one 
of the fatal series of experiments which grew up 
under the late Administration, and been followed by 
the present, end the effects of which he feared 
would be felt for years. Butthis system expired 
two years ago, and owing to the abuses and cor- 
ruptions which sprung from it, it came into general 
disrepute. Why, said Mr. C. do you not recollect 
the scenes enacted at the Chicago sales? The mo- 
ment the sale commenced, there were persons pre- 
sent ready to oppose the sale of every tract offered 
crying out “‘settler’s claim, settler’s claim,” and the 
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sale was interrupted in the mest disgraceful and | 
outrageous manner. 

In consequence of the abuses that had been 
practised under this systerfi, it became so odious 
that it could not have found a vote in either House 
to support it. No one ever thought of reviving it 
until the last session, and all the unauthorized set- 
tlements that have been since made on the public 
lands, have been made in violation, not only of the 
known laws, but in violation of the well ascer- 
tained sense of Congress. He had shown that 
there were one hundred and fourteen millions of 
acres of land already surveyed, and in the market 
—that there was no want of elbow room—no want 
of good land for the settler to choose from, on 
paying for it; and there was therefore no reason 
why the settlers should move off, and seize upon 
lands not yet surveyed. The Senator from South 
Carolina had correctly said, and he himself was 
aware, how vain it was to resist these practices. 
There were nine States with their eighteen votes 
ready to go for this system. It was an Adminis- 
tration measure also, supported by the friends of 
the Administration, with one solitary exception, 
and that wasan able and high minded representa- 
tive of one of the old States, who was worthy of 


| 

| 

his distinguished sire and his crandsire. There was | 
5 5 | 


a combination therefore of the friends of the Acd- 
ministration, and the members from the New States, 
the President himself taking the lead; and he 
found further, with the greatest pain and regret, 
that thissystem found support from another quar- 


been his powerful and efficient ally in opposing the 
experiments of this and the last Administration, 
and who was so deservedly celebrated as _ the able 
expounder of the Constitution, and the firm un- 
wavering supporter of the laws. 

That gentleman stated as one of the strongest 
reasons why he should vote for this bill, that a 
state of things with regard to these settlers existed, 
which could not be met—that encouraged by for- 
mer pre-emption laws, they had gone and settled 
upon these lands, and could not now be removed. 
Sir, said Mr. C. I will meet them with the laws of 
the country. Let the lands be exposed to public 
sale, and afterwards at private sale, and then put 
in force, if necessary, the existing laws, and re- 
move these lawless intruders from the property they 
have forcibly appropriated to their own use. What 


may seize upon? An auctioner has his warehouse 
broken open by a lawless body of armed men: 
one man seizes upon a bale, another upou a ham- 
per, and another upon something else, and says 
he has a right to take itat his own price. When 
other purchasers come to auction, and say Mr. 
Auctioneer, why not give me these goods on as 
cheap terms as these gentlemen who have broken 
open your warehouse obtained theirs. Why, what 
sort of answer would it beto say that these gen- 
tlemen are pre-emptioners, their moral sense has 
been outraged by locking up these goods, and 
keeping them from their use, and as they particu- 
larly wished for this bale or hamper at their own 
price, and are honest, industrious men, who are un- 
able to give the real value for the goods, they have 
taken this natural and harmless methad of getting 
possession of them. In a country like this, | 
where there are one hundred and fourteen millions | 
of good land open to sale at the lowest price, | 
yon find (said Mr. C.) these men, in opposition to 
the laws, and in opposition to the known sense of 
the Legislature, going further to the West, seizing 
from latitude to latitude upon the choicest spots of 
the public lands, and their moral sense is so wound- 
ed by the nation wishing to retain the lands in 
their own hands, that they must have them at their 
own price. And this was one of the experiments 
of this Administration, far worse than the experi- 
ments upon the Treasury. The Administration, 
not satisfied with tampering with the currency, be- 
comes a squatter, and settles down upon the lands 
of Wisconsin, becoming mortagers of the public 
domain to unknown foreigsers and unknown pre- 
emptioners. Mr. C. here went into an examina- 
tion of the land system as considered disconnected 
from pre-emptions, which he eulogised very highly, 


ter; from a gentleman (Mr. Weerster) who had 


right had they to the public domain more than any 
other descreption of plunderers to the goods they 


and contended thata better system could hardly be 
devised. Ohio, Indiana, and several other of the 
new States, he said, were beginning to see that 
their exterior inteiest in the public domain, owing 
to the diminution of the quantity of public land in 
them by sales and pre-emptions, was becoming 
greater than their interior interest, and he prophe- 
sied that the time would shortly come when pre- 
emptions would be as unpopular in Ohio, Illinois, 
or Indiana, as they now were in Virginia or Ken- 
tucky. Mr. C. then commented on the manner in 
which this bill had been carried through. What, 
he asked, had they seen? A proposition was made 
by an honorable Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Merricr) to limit the pre-emptions to citizens of 
the United States, native and naturalized: rejected. 
And could any body say, after that naked vote of 
the Senate, that it has not become the permanent 
policy of the country to go on inviting all the 
hordes ef Europe to come over and partake of this 
bounty, derived from our ancestcrs, and which we 
should preserve for our posterity. 

Again: in the Miami purchase, in the heart of a 
dense population, before the signature to the treaty 
was dry, we find a crowd of grasping speculators 
rushing in to seize upon land acknowledged on 
that floor to be worth from forty to fifly dollars 
per acre; and yet when an amendment was offered 
to exclude these lands from the bill, it was voted 
down. Then there was the last amendment, offered 
by the Senator from Vermont, (Mr. Prentiss,) to 
make the pre-emptioners pay one-half the ascer- 
tained value of their land above the minimum 
price. What became of that proposition? It was 
voted down, like the others. It is true one appa- 
rent security was obtained on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by his colleague, restricting 
the pre-emptions to actual habitation and enltiva- 
tion; but after this, a proposition was made late in 
the evening, on the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois, when there was not a full Senate present, 
and agaist his remonstrance it was adopted, ren- 
dering his colleague’s amendment almost useless. 
Mr. C. said he knew how vain any struggle of his 
was against the passage of this bill, two-thirds of 
the Senate voting for it. But he rested his hopes, 
where the hopes of the Aierican people were on 
this occasion—on the other branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature. This Senate,on which the late 
Executive had placed his feet before he retired 
from office—this Senate, which had not even left 
the poor privilege of preserving its own records 
from mutilation, was not the body to which he 
could look for the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people; but there was another body 
in the other wing of the building—the body pecu- 
liarly belonging to the people—and on whom their 
eyes were anxiously turned at this important crisis; 
and he confidently trusted that they would not be 
turned in vain. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama observed that the last 
remark of the Senator from Kentucky constrained 
him again to express his admiration of that gentle- 
man’s wonderful versatility. Three or four years 
ago, would that gentleman have said that the hopes 
ot the American people were concentrated on the 
other branch of the National Legislature? No. 
Then, in his opinion, they were under the control 
of Executive influence, and the Senate was the pal- 
ladium of the liberties of the people. Bunt now he 
would sing hosannas in praise of the popular 
branch, while he has the courtesy to denounce the 
Senate, because, from political changes in that 
body, he cannet indulge the hopes (though very 
distant in realization, Mr. C. trasted) from it that 
he rested on the other. Mr. C. called the attention 
of the Senate to the course of argument the gentle- 
man had thought proper to adopt in reference to 
those persons who were the objects of this bill. 
The gentleman referred to a document, which he 
(Mr. C.) had not seen, and therefore knew nothing 
of, from which he picked out some isolated cases of 
alleged resistance to the public officers, among the 
vast number of those who had settled on the public 
domain ; and, on the authority of this document, he 
would withhold from ail the others the trifling boon 
which justice, humanity, and, above all, the public 
good, imperatively demanded. Was this the Se- 
nator’s idea of justice, of equality, and of a sound 
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national policy? Ifa single individual, or even a |, valley of the Mississippi for more than forty years. 


dozen of them, in loway or Wisconsin, should 
manifest any hostility to the officers of the Govern- 
ment, he asked if this was a good and sufficient 
reason for withholding the benefits of this bill 
from thousands of industrious and meritorious 
claimants in al! the other States and Territories? 
Bat the Senator had another objection to this mea- 
sure: it was one of the unfortunate “experiments” 
of the late Administration. Now he apprehended 
that this was the true source of all the gentleman’s 
objections, for he was not aware that he had given 
his support to.any one measure of that distinguish- 
ed patriot and statesman, who had lately filled the 
Executive chair with so much honor to himself, 
and glory to his country. But with regard to what 
tho Senator had said, in reference to the settlers in 
Wisconsin, he would say a word or two, and in 
his turn refer to documentary evidence. 

The honorable delegate from that Territory had 
informed him, on the authority of a gentleman of 
respectability—-who, perhaps, now heard what he 
was saying—that a majority of this population had 
gone there under the sanction and authority of an 
agent of the Government. There was alaw on 
the statute book providing for a lease of the lead 
mines belonging to the United States; and, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this law, the agent of 
the Government had, by an advertisement in the 
public newspapers, invited persons to bid for them; 
and it was in this manner that the mass of the set- 
tlers in that country had gone over. In the very 
law to which the gentleman referred—-the law to 
prohibit intrusion on the public lands, as he calls 
it, and which was made as well to protect the 
Government against claimants settling under spu- 
rious grants, and thereby gaining advantage by 
possession, as to keep intraders off the Indian 
lands—this provision would be found: ‘‘ That in 
all cases where the tract of land applied for in- 
cludes either a lead mine or salt spring, no per- 
mission to work the same shall be granted without 
the approbation of the President of the United 
States, who is hereby authorized to cause such mines 
or springs to be leased for a term not exceeding three 
years, and on such conditions as he shall think proper.” 

Now, under this act, he was informed that a 
vast majority of these people who had settled in 
Joway, had gone there under an invitation of an 
agent of the United States, and therefore could 
not be the lawless intruders the Senator from Ken- 
tucky described them to be. If there were no 
other persons in that country than those referred 
to in the document quoted by the Senator from 
Kentucky, his denunciation might be proper; but 
would it be just to deprive all settlers of their 
homes and their improvements, because some may 
have acted even as unworthily as had been repre- 
sented? 
justice to deny them what other portions of the 
peopie of the United States had received, because 
some amongst them had not shown as much mild- 
ness and docility as the Senator from Kentacky 
required?) One Senator—the Senator from Dela- 
ware, (Mr. Bayarp) objected to this measure be- 
cause he apprehended that it would drain the old 
States of their population, and prevent them from 
filling up and mainiaining their ascendancy in the 
Union. 

In the name of Heaven (said Mr. CG.) how much 
greater population than she now has, could litle 
Delaware sustain? Did the honorable gentleman 
suppose, that by preventing the passage of pre- 
emption Jaws, he could keep back emigration from 
the new States? No: as well might he attempt to 


stop the waves of the ocean, or turn the current of 


the Mississippi, and bid it roll back to its source, 
as to say to the industrious poor of the old States, 


that though fertile fields, and the rich rewards of 


industry, invite you to the West, you must stay 
at home and drag out your lives in hopeless de- 
pendence, in order that the old States may not be 
excelled ia wealih and population by the rising 
States of the West. No: neither the Senator 
from Delaware, nor the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, whose unnataral opposition to emigration, 
had been so perseveringly displayed ca that floor, 
neither of them, could stay this vast, this unceas- 
jog current, which had been flowing into the great 


Was it compatible with any principle of 


He might brand them all as renegades, denounce 
them as squatters and outlaws, and atill the tide of 
emigration would rollon. But he would tell the 
Senator of what description of men the settlers 
whom he denounces, in such unmeasured terms, 
were composed. ‘They were such men as nobly 
and victoriously sustained their country’s honor at 
the battles of the river Raisin and the Thames; 
men who fought and conquered our savage enemy 
at Emuckfaw, Enotochopee, and Tehopeka, in the 
late war; and though last, not least, the men who, 
on the ever memorable eighth of January, 1815, 
under the immortal Jackson, finished that war with 
Great Britain “in a blaze of imperishable glory.” 
Yes, sir, said Mr. C. the population of the new 
States and Territories is constituted of such men 


| as will be ever ready to defend their country 








| that they did on the question of engrossment. 


| industry? 


public domain. 


against every enemy, and every invader. But, 
said Mr. C. neither do these people receive any 


| extraordinary favor by the passage of this bill, nor 


will the Government lose by it. You have, said 
he, fully tried the auction system, and have not re- 
ceived more by it than under the system of experi- 
ments which the Senator from Kentucky deems so 
unfortunate. He had, on a former occasion, sufli- 
ciently demonstrated, from documents on the files 
of the Senate, that the Government received no 
more, in proportion, from the sales of its lands in 
other years, than in the periods when the pre-emp- 
tion laws were in operation. The question, at last, 
resolved itself into this: Will you, asked Mr. C. 
sell to these men, whose enterprise and perseve- 
rance has given settlement and cultivation to your 
remotest wilds, their homes and improvements on 


_ the same terms, and no better, that you give them 


to the speculators; or will you allow the specula- 
tors to drive them off, and reap the fruits of their 
This was the true question presented to 
the Senate, and he hoped it would be maturely 
weighed before coming toa decision. 


Gentlemen should recollect, said Mr. C. when 
they are warring against the poor settler of the 
West, they are, at the same time, warring against 
the poor cultivator of the soil in the old States. It 
is to the great West, to the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, that the poor laboring man, who has no 
land he can call his own, who is the lessee, or hire- 
ling, of some rich proprietor, or wealthy landlord, 
lovks with hope for the improvement of his condi- 
tion. Impose hard conditions on the occupants of 


| the West, and raise the price of land there, and 


you operate to the prejudice of the humble cultiva- 
tor in the States east of the Alleghany. For his 


| own part, Mr. C. said, he was not only in favor of 
| giving the present settlers of the public land the 


right of pre-emption, but he would be willing te 
extend the favor of the Government so far as to 
give to every industrious poor farmer of the old 


| States, who was not a freeholder, the opportunity 


of becoming so, by extending to him the privilege 


| of taking a limited quantity (a quarter section) of 


the public land at Government price, on the con- 
dition of his settling on it, improving it, and 
occupying it a sufficient length of time to give 


| earnest of his citizenship. 


He knew of no better mode of disposing of the 
He would extend this privilege 
io the citizens of Delaware, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut; yes, Sir, to the citizens of all, all the old 
States. He would make every tiller of the soil a 
freeholder, and thereby render him more indepen- 
dent and useful to his family, and asa citizen. Mr. 
C. said he was willing to abolish the auciion sys- 
tem altogether, for he had seen enough of the evils 
of its frauds and combinations. He had shown 
the way to avoid all those, evils and to establish a 
better system of equality, which seemed to be 
such a desideratum with the Senator from Ken- 
lucky. 

They were about to take the question on the 
fiaal passage of the bill, and he trusted that they 
would again exhibit the same triumphant majority 
Let 
it be sent to the other House, where he looked 
with as much confidence as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky did, and however they might receive it, or 
whatever might be its fate, the friends of the bill 


would at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had done their duty. 

Mr. HUBBARD said that it was perfectly true 
as the Senator from Kentucky had stated, that pre- 
vious to 1830 no general pre-emption law had 
been passed by Congress. It is no less true, that 
during the existence of our Government particular 
acts granting pre-emption rights to portions of the 
public domain have repeatedly been passed by 
Congress. 

The Senator from Kentucky had denounced this 
measure as an Administration ‘‘experiment,” and 
said that the friends of this Administration, with 
an honorable exception, (alluding, he presumed, to 
his friend, Mr. Roane, from Virginia,) were the 
advocates, the supporters, and the defenders of this 
policy and of this particular measure. The Sena- 
tor has, in unmeasured terms, denounced what 
he has been pleased to call the experiments of the 
last and the present administration of the Govern- 
ment. He has given his opinion of the effects 
produced upon the industry of the country; and it 
was far from his (Mr. H’s) purpose, at this hour 
and on this occasion, to go into an examination of 
the policy of the last and of the present Administra- 
tions, or to contrast that policy with the policy of 
the Administration which preceded them. He had 
risen for the purpose of showing to the Senate the 
rise, progress, and effect, of the pre-emption act of 
1830, and of satisfying the honorable Senator him- 
self that this pre-emption system was not, as had 
been alleged, a party measure; that it was not an 
“experiment” of the last Administration in the sense 
the gentleman from Kentucky attaches to the term 
“‘experiment.”” He was free to admit that the bil! 
was brought forward and was passed under the 
administration of General Jackson; but while that 
bill was pending in the House the debate never 
assumed a party character, and the ultimate vote 
upon its passage will show that it was sustained 
and opposed uninfluenced by political feeling. 
He, with his friend from Alabama, (Mr. Cray,) 
were then members of the House of Representatives, 
and he never should forget the impressions mace 
on his mind by the debates on that occasion upon 
that pre-emption bill. That measure could not but 
be regarded asa direct innovation upon the land 
system, as it had long existed. It was introducing 
an entire new principle touching the disposition of 
the public domain. It was declaring to the Ame- 
rican people that the public lands might not only 
be settled, but might be actually sold to the occu- 
pant, without the agency of public auctions. He 
then regarded the measure, as he had ever since 
regarded it, as an important change in the prac- 
tice of the Government in relation to the mode of 
possession, and in the mode of acquiring a title to 
the public lands. He then looked upon the mea- 
sure as a measure of public policy, and if experi- 
ence should approve it, he supposed that it would be- 
come the settled policy of the Government. Such 
he believed was the prevailing sentiment at that 
time in the House of Representatives. The 
measure was most powerlully and efficient- 
ly supported by the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in Kentucky; it found, 
also, a warm friend in the present Governor of 
Ohio, neither of whom could be called the friends 
of the then Administration. The measure was 
also supported by the present Speaker of the Sen- 
ate of Kentucky—by ihe present Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts—by the then representative from the 
city of Boston—by the head of the American sys- 
tem; and how far they were the supporters of 
the administration of General Jackson he 
would leave for the Senator to decide. The mea- 
sure was opposed by the late Governor of 
South Carolina, an efficient friend of the Adminis- 
tration. The history of that measure will most con- 
clusively show that it was no party measure. He 
at that time, and on that occasion, was con- 
vinced by the arguments of the friends of the bill 
that it ought to pass He gave to it his feeble 
support. He had never seen cause to regret it. 
He believed, in his conscience, that it was a 
measure founded in justice and in right—that 
this occupation and settlement, this mode of 


purchase, accomplished the great purpose which 
was intended to be accomplished by the Govern- 
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ment in the sale of the public domain It increases 
the moral and physical power of the country. 

Whether the Government immediately derived 
the greatest possible amount for the public lands, 

by this mode of sale, was to him a matter of mi- 
nor importance—a secondary consideration. That 
these purchases and settlements, that these posses- 
sions and improvements, greatly added to the 
nation’s wealth, and increased the resources of the 
Republic, no one can doubt. He had voted for the 
act of 1830, to grant pre-emption rights to settlers 
on the public lands; and the bill now before the 
Senate seeks but to revive that act, to grant pre- 
emption rights to persons who had setiled on the 
public lands on or before the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1837. On what ground is the bill opposed? 
First, on the ground that the entries and occupa- 
tions are in violation of public law; that individu- 
als, without right, without authority, against the | 
moral sense of the community, have intraded upon | 
the public lands. He was perfectly aware that, 

according to the strict letter of existing law, these 
occupants of the public domain were in the posses- 
sion of land rightfully belonging to the United 
States; thatat the me of making the entry, of 
taking the possession, of commencing their im- 
provements, these settlers had not the sanction of 
law. This he freely admitted; but he could not 
admit that these citizens were, from that fact, ob- 
noxious to the charge of wilful intruders upon the 
public domain. 

He had, with some care, examined the Several 
acts of Congress i in relation to this subject; and, as 
he had before remarked, he regarded the passage 
of the pre-emption act of 1830 as the introduction 
of a new principle, the commencement of a new 
policy, with reference to the settlement and sale of 
the public lands. That act was much debated, 
was fully considered, and, uninfluenced by any 
party considerations, it passed the House of Re- 
presentatives by a vote of 100 to 58. That act 
was a virtual repeal, as far as it went, of the actof 
Congress passed March 3, 1807, ‘‘to prevent settle- 
ments being made on lands ceded to the United 
States, until authorized by law.” The letter, the 
spirit, and the object, of the act of 1807, was to 
prevent intrusions upon the public domain, and, 
when made, to provide for their prompt and effi- 
cient removal. Under the act of 1807, all occupa- 
tions of the public land, unauthorized by law, were 
expressly prohibited. 

The act of 1307 was in full force on the 29th of 
May, 1830, when the first general pre-emption law 
was passed by Congress. Put had its particular 
provisions been enforced? Had the strong arm of 
military power been employed to eject intruders, to 
remove actual settlers from the public lands?. Not 
so: the act of 1807 could not have been executed 
without difficulty, and without danger. If it could 
have been, why was it permitted to sleep? The 
settlements upon the public lands had increased 
under the Administration of the Government which 
preceded that of General Jackson, and yet there 
was no resort to arms; there was no calling forth 
the militia to drive off these settlers who had thus 
taken possession of portions of the public domain, 
in violation of the law of 1807. The language 
was not then to these occupants, ‘“‘ You are lawless 
intruders, trespassers, and wrong doers.” So far from 
this, the Administration looked on, and made no 
movements to check the progress of these proceed- 
ings. Settlers were rapidly multiplying, and yet nv 
attempt was made to put in force the act of 1807. 
The course pursued by those charged with the exe- 
cution of the law was that of encouragement and 
protection to the pioneers of the West; to those who 
had left their ancient homes, their early associa- 
tions, their friends and neighbors, to seek new 
homes, and establish new relations, in the western 
wilds; and in this way, many industrious and wor- 
thy citizens, from various sections of the Union, 
had entered upon portions of the public lands, and 
made great improvements under the eye of the Go- 
vernment, without objection. Under these circum- 
stances, and within the first session of Congress 
under the late Administration, was the act of the 
29th of May, 1830, passed, “ granting pre-emption 
rights to actual setuers upon the public lands.” So 
far from resorting to the provisions of the act of 
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1807, to eject from thr public lands the persons ac- 
tually in the occupation, Congress passed the actof 
1830, quieting these settlers in their possessions and 
improvements, and granting to the: in terms the 
exclusive privilege of obtaining the title of the Go- 
vernment to the land by them roceupied, and suffi- 
cient in quantity to make for them suitable farms. 

Such were substantially the provisions of the act 
of 1830, and it seemed to him that they were in 
direct conflict with the provisions of the act of 
1807; and as far as the actof Congress of 1830 
went, it could not but be regarded as a virtual re- 
peal of the act of 1807. It distinctly, and, to his 
mind, emphatically, declared that those who should 
take possession of portions of the public lands for 
actual settlement, for the praiseworthy object of 
enltivation and of improvement, so far from bei ing 
driven off hereafter by military force, they should 
be quieted and protected in their possessions. The 
act of 1830 breathes the spirit of peace and security 
to the actual settler. It spoke the language of en- 
couragement, and gave confidence anid protection 
to this class of our community. The act of 1807 
was a declaration of war against those who should 
presume to enter upon and settle any portion of 
the public lands, without the express authority of 
law. It is utterly impossible to reconcile these 
two acts of Congress. ‘The one is replete with dis- 
couragement and menace: the other is full of hope, 
encouragement and security to the bona fide settler. 
He therefore, in voting for the bill of 1830, came 
to the conclusion that the stern and rigid enactments 
contained in the law of 1807 could not peaceably 
be carried into effect. A new policy, on essentially 
different principles, was embodied in the bill of 
1830. The passage of that bill established what 
he then considered was to be the future policy and 
practice of the Government. And was he not right 
in coming to this conclusion? Had any member of 
the Senate ever known that a resort had been had 
to the authority of the act of 1807 at any time 
since the passage of the act of 1830, to expel occu- 
pants and settlers from the public lands? The his- 
tory of the legislation of Congress since that period 
fully confirined him in the views he had expressed. 
The Senator from Massachusetts had remarked 
that he should yote for this bill under existing 
circumstances; that such were the number and 
character of the settlers, such were the extent of 
their improvements, that he should vote for the bill 
now before the Senate. At the same time the Se- 
nator says that he would gladly support any mea- 
sure which would check these intrusions, and pre- 
vent such pre-emption laws hereafter. He was 
glad to have the vote of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for this particular bil]; but does not the 
Senator perceive that the passage of every pre- 
emption bill goes to confirm the .policy, and sanc- 
tion the practice, of the Government, and, in all 
probability, to render such pre-emption acts neces- 
sary from time to time, so long as this Government 
should continne to be a landholder? He would 
find no difficulty in voting for this bill, were it now 
for the first time presented to his consideration. 
He voted for it on principle, and in accordance with 
what he regarded as now the policy of the Go- 
vernment; and with his own convictions in selation 
to this whole subject, he would merely say that on 
all future and fit occasions, he shall be ready and 
willing to give his vote for any and for every pre- 
emption bill, for the protection and security of those 
citizens who had actually settled and improved 
portions of the public domain, to make for them- 
selves homes, and homes for their families. 

He would go as far as any man to carry out this 
policy of the Government. He had not only voted 
for the bill of 1830, but he had voted also for the 
bill of 1834, containing similar provisions; and so 
long as he was honored with a seat in Congress, 
he should not withhold his vote from any bill grant- 
ing pre-emption rights to honest settlers upon the 
public lands. The best evidence that he could of- 
fer to the Senate of a determined innovation upon 
the policy and practice of the Government which 
existed in its early history, in relation to the oecu- 
pation and disposition of the public lands, was not 
only the act of 1830, but the repeated acts of Con- 
gress since 1830, carrying ont the pre-emption 
principle. In July, 1832, a bill was passed extend- 
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ing for another year all the benefits granted by the 
pre-emption act of May, 1830, and extending the 
principle of entry and occupation to fractional 
sections of the public domain; and the law of 
April, 1832, provided expressly, ‘‘that all actual 

settlers, being house-keepers, upon the public lands, 

shall have the right of pre-empticn to enter, within 

six months after the passage of this act, notexceed- 
ing the quantity of one half quarter section, to in- 

clude his or their improvements;” and the act of 

March, 1833, extended for another year the pre- 

emption system to ail persons who were prevented 

from making their entries, in consequence of the 

public surveys not having been made and returned, 
or where the land was not attached to any land 
district; and the act of June, 1834, was a full re- 
cognition of the pre-emption principle; and during 
this period there is not to be found a single legisla- 
tive enactment prohibiting the occupation of the 
public lands, except such oceupation should be 
made in pursuance of some public sale. So far 
from such being the fact—so far from any efforts 
having heen made to put in force the act of 1807— 
the reiterated legislation of Congress. had in- 
vited, encouraged and protected, the very mode of 
occupation and improvement which the bill now 
before the Senate seeks to ratify and confirm. He 
could not, then, agree with the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, that this class of occupants of the 
public lands merited the character of lawless intru- 
ders, trespassers, and wrong-doers. His own opi- 
nion was, that these entries, occupations and im 

provements, were in accordance with the general 
policy of the Government, as manifested by the 
act of the 29th of May, 1830. Upon what princi- 
ple conld Congress now refuse to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual “bona fide” settlers upon the 
public lands?) Was there any reservation mace in 
the act of 1830? Was there any provision con- 
tained in the act of 1834 that the pre-emption policy 
should extend no further? Nothing of the kind. 
Upon what principle, then, he would repeat, can 
Congress now refuse to grant to an equally merito- 
rious class of citizens the same rights, immunities, 
and privileges, which have been repeatedly granted 
to others under like circumstances? He was 
wholly unable to understand any good reason 
which should have induced Congress, in 1830 and 
1834, to grant pre-emption rights, and to withhold 
the same rights in 1837. The act of 1830, general 
in its provisions, declared most unequivocaliy the 
policy of the Government. It was not to provide 
at the time for a particularclass of the community, 
and to stop there; for the acts of 1832 and 1834, 
in terms, contain the same general provisions. 
Had not this, then, been intended as part of the 
policy of the Government, most assuredly there 
would have been inserted in one or the other of the 
bills an express provison, limiting their operation 
to particular classes of the community, and to 
particular sections of country. The people, then, 
relying on the implied faith of the Government 
that the same policy would be extended to them, 
under similar circumstances, which was extended 
to the settlers upon the public lands in 1830 and in 
1834, have gone on to occupy and to cultivate por- 
tions of the public domain; and unless some rea- 
sons now exist which did not before exist, the same 
measure of justice should be meted outto them as 
has been meted out to others. 

But it is said that they are not bona fide settlers; 
that the occupation and improvement of the public 
lands, which the bill is intended to protect, have 
been made by speculators and the hired agents of 
speculators. He would not say that this might not 
be true to some extent; but, as far as he had 
learned the character of those who had left their 
ancient homes for new homes in the West, thy 
were the actual cultivators of the soil—the honest 
and hardy yeomanry of the country—men ready 
to defend the Republic in the day of danger, and 
prepared to maintain themselves and families by 
honest industry. This he believed to be the true 
character of nineteen-twentieths of those who had 
left the granite hills of New England for the rich 
prairies of the West. Such was the known cha- 
racter of these citizens for industry and sobriety, 
that he believed no one had attempted to wrest from 
them their possessions and improvements by pur- 
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chase at public sale or by private entry; and he 
entertained no doubt that if the President pro- 
claimed the lands now occupied by these setilers 
for sale, the moral sense of the community, a 
common feeling, a general sentiment, would effec- 
tually prevent any purchases which would lead to 
their disturbance. And whence arises this feeling, 
this common sentiment? From the fact that the 
acts of 1830 and 1834 encouraged this mode of 
settiement, and that every man’s possession and 
improvement is his own, and merit the protection 
of the Government. 

The Senator from South Carolina has asked, 
how is this system to terminate? He has said that, 
for aught he sees, it must result in the surrender of 
the public domain; that these pre-emption laws 
will become the means of great speculation, and 
that the tendency is to. introduce violence and force 
to maintain the possession of the public lands thus 
acquired. Iie (Mr. H.) was free to admit, and he 
would state to the Senator from South Carolina, 
that this system would continue so long as the 
United States continued to be a Jandholder. But 
he denied that the Government would, under the 
operation of this system, necessarily surrender this 
public domain without an adequate price. The 
Government had fixed the value of its public lands; 
that value would be obtained; beyond that value 
the Government could not expect to realize; and 
he should be slow to believe that this system would 
become the means of speculayon, or would tend to 
introdygae violence or force. The legitimate ten- 
deney and effect of the pre-emption system is to 
aif.d protection and security to the honest settlers 
upon the public lands—-men who 
they could, oppose the laws of the land—men 
who need no support from an armed force, and no 
protection from violent measures. They rely with 
entire confidence for protection and support on the 
force of common feeling and public sentument. 

The leading object of the Government has been, 
from the early settlement of the country, not to de- 
rive revenue from the public lands, but, by their 
instramentality, to increase the moral and physical 
power of the country; to swell the tide of popula- 
tion; to add to the public resources, and to augment 
the wealth of the whole nation. ‘This has been the 
policy of the Government in the disposition of the 
public domain; and, in his judgment, the pre-emp- 
lion system directly tends to increase the popula- 
tion of the whole country, and to carry out this 
policy. 

If lands are only to be occupied which shall be 
sold atauction, the progress of settlement must be 
slow. If the Governmentseeks to derive a revenue 
from the sale of the public lands, no more lands 
wouldever be proclaimed for sale than the pecuniary 
wants of the Government requircd. He rejoiced 
that an entirely diflerent policy had distinguished 
the course of the Government from its commence- 
ment. Believing then, as he conscientiously did, 
that the moral and physical power, the wealth and 
population, of the country would be increased by 
continuing the pre-emption system, he should vote 
for the bill now before the Senate, as he had voted 
for similar bills in 1830 and 1834. Believing that 
the habits and character of this portion of the com- 
munity demanded this measure, he would not with- 
hold his support. Believing that by ths mode of 
sale the Government would derive as much revenue 
from the public lands as from public auctions, he 
must give to the bill his aid; and whenever another 
oceasion should occur, he trusted that he should be be- 
hind no man in extending to his tellow-citizens, 
under like circumstances, the same measure of 
justice. 

Mr. WHITE rose to address the Senate, but 
gave way ona motion of Mr. BENTON to ad- 
journ. 





Tvespay, Jan. 30, 1838. l 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bil 

to grant pre-emption rights to the settlers on the 

public lands. It having been read the third time, 
and the question being on its passage— 
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length in support of the bill; and 
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Kentucky (Mr. Cray) has denounced the pre-emp- 
tion system, as one of the experiments of the late 
Administration upon the welfare of the country, 
and he says it is caused by a coalition between the 
new States and the friends of the Administration. 
It is true that the first general pre emption law, 
adopted for many years, was in 1830, although laws 
of asimilar character, and much more liberal and 
extensive than this in their provisions, and em- 
bracing the various districts for which their enact- 
ment was intended, have been passed, as I have 
heretofore shown, from the foundation of the Go- 
vernment. 
1830, was an Administration experiment, that it 
was carried by the coalition, described by the Se- 
nator from Kentucky? On looking at the Senate 
journals, (which Mr. Wacker here read,) I find 
that the pre-emption bill passed the Senate, by the 
vete of 29 to 12,and that many of the Senators 
hostile to the Administration, including the Sena- 
tors from Vermont and Massachusetts, voted for 
the measure. Did Vermont and Massachusetts 
enter into this coalition with the Administration to 
experiment upon the welfare of the people?’ The 
facts demonstrated that both the charges of the 
Senator from Kentucky were utterly groundless. 
The Senator from Kentucky says, this measure is 
carried through this Senate by Executive influence, 
and that the President has the Senate under his 
feet. This is strong language to be used by any 
Senator towards the body of which he is a member. 
The Senate beneath the feet of the President of the 
United States! Does the Senator mean that the 
entire Senate, including himself, is beneath the feet 
of the President, or does he mean to apply the re- 
merks to the friends of Mr. Van Buren? If so, 
as one of that number, I repel the charge as equally 
groundless as the fancied coalition and experi- 


ment by which the pre-emption act of 1830 is re- | 


presented as having been carried. But, sir, the 
pre-emption of the 19th of June, 1834, an act 
more extensive than this, embracing all the same 
provisions, with the addition ef the floating pre- 
emptions: when was that act carried? It was car- 
ried in in 1834, the celebrated session at which the 
impeachment resolutions were voted against Gen. 
Jackson, and when, if I were disposed to retaliate, 
I might say that the Bank of the United States had 
the Senate beneath its feet. And how was the mea- 
sure then carried? 
tee of Public Lands of the Senate, which commit- 
tee was composed of PornpexTer, Ciay of Kentuc- 
ky, Moore, Prentiss, and McKean; all but the 
last opponents of the Administration. On looking 


at the Senate journals of 1834, [to which Mr. Wa k- | 


eR here referred,} I find this bill was engrossed on 
one day without opposition, and finally passed a 
few days afterwards without opposition, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,) as the journals 
show, being present on doth occasions. Where 
then siumbered the fiery opposition of the Senator 
from Kentucky to this measure, now deneunced by 
him as so odious and detestable? 
permit this fatal experiment, as he now calls it, to 
be made by his friends, reported by a committee of 
which he was a member, and passed by a Senate in 
which they held the majority, and with his silent 
acquiescence? Were the setilers more meritorious 
then than they are now; or is it only of late that 
the Senator from Kentucky has become willing to 
endorse the libels of the British reviewers in regard 
to the American settlers of the West? Why, if these 
settlers are, as the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
claims, lawless intruders,—plunderers of the public 
property,—as criminal as those that would seize the 
public ships, or stores, or arsenals, why was not all 
this announced in 1834, when the act was passed 
without opposition in the Senate, to legalize and 
sanction all these proceedings? And if it be indeed 
just, as the Senator from Kentucky proclaims, that 
these settlers should be driven by force from the pub- 
lic lands, I hope that the Senator from Kentucky will 
be permitted to lead the army which is to perform 
the work of expulsion and desolation; that.he will 
lead the forces which are to drive from their homes 
and consume the dwellings of these hardy pioneers, 
whose only crime is this: that they desire to secure, 
at the Government price, the farms they have se- 
lected, and cleared, and cnitivated, against the over- 
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bidding of capitalists and speculators. And when 
the Senator from Kentucky unfurls his banner 
and calls for recruits for such a purpose, can he 
obtain one, even in the State of Kentucky, for a 
service so odious and detestable? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said: Let the gentle- 
man read the ayes and noes on this journal, and 
then say whether the majorities were composed of 
friends of the Administration or not. The gentle. 
man said that he was a member of the committee 
who reported this bill. True, he was; but he was 
not aware of it when the bill passed. He was en- 
gaged at his table, writing; the pre-emption bill 
came up, and a friend of it said, ‘‘Clay is very 
busy; say nothing about it, and it will pass without 
his opposition;” and in this way the bill got 
through. But in 1834, the evils of this law began 
to be seen; thousands of frauds and iniquities were 
discovered. There was the famous Chicago case 
—an old fort that was taken up by a pre-emption 
and was now divided into shares of $2,000 each, 
the whole tract being worth $2,000,000. There 
were, he repeated, numerous frauds, and he had 
denounced, and would continue to denounce them. 
He did vote for the bill reported by the then 
Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Ewing,) but on what 
grounds did he vote for it?) Was it to change the 
principle of the sales? No: it was to put down 
combinations, and guard against violence as well 
as corruption. We have been told, said Mr. C. ot 
the extent of the evil, of the number of squatters 
who have got on the public land, and the difficulty 
of removing them; and that therefore there was a 
necessity for passing this law, to give them the 
lands they have unjustly seized on. Do we, said 
Mr. C. live ina country of laws, or not?) What 
was the case under the late Administration, whose 
footsteps this Administration professes to follow, 
when a gallantand noble people arrayed themselves 
against the Union? What was the language held 
then? Wasit said that the evil was so great that 
it admitted of no remedy? No, sir; the supremacy 
of the laws of Congress must be preserved, let it 
cost what it would. Why the distinction now, in 
favor of these squatters? Suppose, in the case of 
the Black Hawk purchase, the President had is- 
sued his proclamation, or caused the register of the 
land office to give notice that no person should go 
on that purchase, and if they did, that they should 
be removed by force. If that had been done, they 
would not have had these ten thousand intruders on 
these lands. How was it with that White House, 
now so amply furnished—with that famous east 
room, and the little man who occupied so small a 
part of it?) Suppose a pre-emptioner was to go 
there and say, Mr. President, this house is too large 
for you; I am an honest, industrious cultivator, 
one of the bone-and-sinew men, and claim a pre- 
emption to part of this house. Would he not have 
as much right to squat down there, as to squat 
down on the public lands?) When and where were 
these encroachments to cease? Would this bill be 
the end of the system, or would they not be called 
on, year after year, until the best of the public do- 
main passed from their possession? 

Mr. WALKER replied, and concluded by say- 
ing: The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) has 
told us that, if this system of squatting is encou- 
raged, some trespasser may squat even in the 
White House, and claim a pre-emption for it. This 
is not the first time at this session that the Senator 
from Kentucky has referred to the White House. 
It seems to haunt his imagination until he has be- 
come fearful that some squatter will claim it by 
pre-emption. Sir, said Mr. Waker, I never 
knew of but one squatter in the White House, who 
could be truly called an intruder there, and that 
was one who was placed there in 1825, with the 
aid of the Senator from Kentucky, against the will 
of the people. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that he had been 
at the White House once or twice lately, to see 
what had become of the Democracy of the country, 
and he was sorry to say that he could find very few 
of them in it. 

Mr. YOUNG explained the circumstances in Te- 
lation to the Chicago or Beaubion pre-emption. 

Mr. DAVIS made some remarks in opposition 
to the bill, 
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Mr. BENTON expressed his gratification at the 
noble manner in which the characters and the 
rights of the pre-emption settlers had been sus- 
tained and vindicated in the course of this debate. 
These meritorious citizens have been violently 
assailed, but they have also been nobly defended. 
Every odious and every infamous epithet has been 
lavished upon them; but these epithets had been 
repelled with the energy of truth and with the 
fidelity of honor, and had fallen harmless on the 
floor of the Senate. The number of the speakers, 
the justice of the cause, the truth of the case, and 
the weight of the argument, were all on the side of 
the settlers; and the vote which was just about to 
be taken would, so far as the Senate was con- 
cerned, confirm their rights and seal their vindica- 
tion. Many Senators had stepped forward, some 
from the old States as well as from the new ones, 
to defend the pre-emption claimants; and he could 
say to these Senators, judging from his own expe- 
rience, that none of them would ever have cause to 
repent of their generous interference. These meri- 
torious cultivators of the soil would never so act, 
in peace or in war, as to make their defenders 
blush for defending them. He (Mr. B.) had been 
long on the side of this valuable description of 
citizens, long before he was a member of this body. 
He could count near thirty years that he had 
voted on their side. He began his legislative 
career in the year 1809, in the State of Tennessee, 
and then gave his vote in favor of those occupants 
on the French Broad and fHolston, of whom the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Wuire) has so 
justly and so feelingly spoken. He began voling 
on their side in that early period of his life, and in 
that first year of his legislative functions, and had 
continued voling so ever since, and never had seen 
cause to repent of what he had done. In his long 
and intimate acquaintance with these hardy pio- 
neers—this vanguard of the western population— 
in his long acquaintance with them, not only in 
Tennessee, but all over the Great West, he had 
found them to be the best of citizens; he had found 
them to be brave, hospitable, patriotic, and indus- 
trious, living upon their own labor, and that labor 
the primeval occupation of man and the first com- 
mand of God. He had found them raising re- 
spectable families of sons and of daughters, 


fulfilling all. their duties to society, loving hard. 


money, paying the Government its price for its 
lands, and paying, not in illusive and treacherous 
paper, but in the solid metals, which never fail. 
He had never repented his votes in favor of these 
citizens, and he could assure other Senators who 
had spoken in their favor, and all those who were 
waiting to vole in their favor, that they would 
never have cause to repent of these votes and 
speeches. 

Mr. B. rejoiced at the debate which had taken 
place on this subject, and he looked forward with 
pleasure to another debate, on an analogous sub- 
ject, which was soon to take place: he spoke of 
the Graduation bill, which had been so long before 
the country, and which was now upon the orders 
of the day, and soon to come up under the most 
favorable auspices for decision. It had long been 
before the Senate as a measure which concerned 
the new Siates alone; but it is now to come up as a 
measure necessary not only to them, but the Fede- 
ral Government also; for the Federal Government 
now needs the proceeds of those Jands to supply 
the empty Treasury, as much as the new States need 
them for taxation, cultivation, and compact settle- 
ments. There are upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions of acres of these old surveyed lands offered in 
vain, for many years, at $1 25 per acre, but 
which would immediately sell at graduated prices 
adapted to their real value. That bill will soon 
come up, and is, in its nature, connected with the 
pre-emption bill, which formerly formed a part of 
its provisions, and, like the pre-emption bill, is 
essentially and directly a measure of justice to the 
great agricultural interest—that interest which does 
so much for the country and the Government, and 
which receives so little from the favor, or even 
the justice, of legislation. Every interest in this 
country has been fostered and favored: commerce 
and manufactures have their protection, and even 
banks have been petted to death; but agriculture, 
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the most useful of all, and the foundation of all, has 
net received justice, much less favor. The Pre- 
emption bill, and the Graduation bill, are measures 
of justice to the farmers: one of them to sell the 
choice of the new lands to the cultivator of the 
lands, the other to sell the old surveyed and refuse 
lands tor what they are worth. These are mea- 
sures of justice; there is no gift, donation, or favor 
in all this. It is value for value; it is sale, and not 
charity; and the Government gets the best of the 
bargain: for it gets its price in the first instance, 
and atter that, derives forever an annual income 
in the shape of duties or taxes on the products of 
the land. 


Mr. B. did not draw invidious comparisons be- 
tween the different branches of beneficial and pro- 
ductive industry. Each branch had its merit; but 
there were different degrees of this merit; and this 
difference had been acknowledged, and had been 
acted upon by the wisdom and the justice of all na- 
tions. Agriculture, which produces the means of 
subsistence to man and to beast, is always placed 
in the first degree; manufactures, which fashions 
and prepares these means for use, stands second; 
and commerce, which exchanges the superfluities 
of different nations, is third. Each has its merit, 
and should have its protection, and above all agri- 
culture should be protected; for, witheut agricul- 
ture, the elements of food and raiment themselves 
must be deficient. Agriculture is then entitled, in 
the first degree, to the favor and protection of the 
legislative power, and the first demand which it 
has to make is for the possession of the soil on just 
and equitable terms. ‘The wisdom and justice of 
all nations, ancient and modern, civilized and bar- 
barian, republican and monarchical, have granted, 
as a free gift, a portion of the soil to the cultivator; 
and this gift has always been considered as a bene- 
ficial transfer of the soil from the barren dominion 
of the Government, which made no use of it, to 
the productive energies of an individual, who would 
immediately make it available for the production 
of crops, and the payment of taxes. The United 
States alone has departed from this policy; it sells 
all, and it givesnone! The cultivators may well 
complain of this policy, but they are not seeking to 
change it. The agricultural interest is not asking 
for donations of land; they are merely asking for 
the privilege of first purchase, at Government price, 
in a small tract in the new lands, and for a reduc- 
tion of price of the old lands to their real value. The 
farmers then only ask to be exempted from the 
competition of bank-facility speculators, with 
their bales of borrowed paper money, at the 
sales of the new lands, and for the privilege of 
purchasing the old land at their actual value. This 
is what the agricultural interest—the great landed 
interest—requires; and this is what the time has ar- 
rived for granting to them. ‘The time has arrived 
for beginning to do them justice, and their claims 
now come forward with peculiar and impressive 
titles to regard. Always the true supporters of 
their country, they have been eminently so in the 
last eight months, when the general failure of the 
banks, and the inability of the merchants to pay 
the customs, have so greatly embarrassed the Go- 
vernment, and were so fully believed, at one time, 
would shut up the Treasury entirely, put an end 
to ils payments, paralyze every branch of the pub- 
lic service, and dissolve the Administration. Du- 
ring th's portentous period, the agricultural interest 
has been the sheet anchor of the Government, 
and of the country. [thas paid three and a half 
millions of hard collars into the Treasury, and it 
has raised one hundred millions of surplus produe- 
tions, to be sent to all foreign countries to pay off 
the balances of commercial debt, to bring home the 
comforts and the luxuries of all climes, and to re- 
inforce our tottering banks with an additional im- 
portation of twelve or fifteen millions of gold and 
silver. Andall this vast export, over abeve the 
home consumption. The hundred millions of ex- 
ports are the surplus—the mere superfluity of their 
exuberant production—the excess which remains 
on hand, over and above what is wanted at home, 
after supplying food, and raiment to a population 
of fifteen millions of souls, and subsistence for 
their innumerable flocks and herds. This is what 
agriculture has done since the banks stopped pay- 
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ment in May last, and this is what it is ready to 
d« every year in all time to come; and all this 
without distress meetings, without distress memo- 
rials, and without distress deputations to Congress; 
without, in fact, asking any favor, but only the 
justice of a pre-emption law and a graduation law. 
This is what the farmers, the agriculturists, the 
great landed interest now asks; and the vete whieh 
we are about to give will quickly prove that the 
Senate is ready to grant one branch of the demand, 
and the forthcoming vote on the graduation bill 
may soon show thatit is ready to grant the other. 

Mr. McKEAN said that because he was a mem- 
ber of the committee that reported the bill of 1834, 
it might be inferred that he was in favor of it. He 
never had much feeling on the subject; but all the 
members of the committee would bear him witness 
that he was opposed to the bill, and he voted against 
it. He never was in favor of pre-emptions, and 
Was not now. 

Mr. PRENTISS said a few words in explana- 
tion, but in too low a tone of voice to be distinctly 
heard. Ife was understood, however, to say, that 
he consented to the necessity of the till of 1834, 
because he understood that it would cover but a 
few cases, but that he was opposed to it. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remarked, then, Mr. 
President, the result of ali this is, that a minority of 
the committee reported the bill which passed on 
the 19th of June, 1830; and, according to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, the bill must have been passed 
by a minority of the Senate, by the courtesy of the 
majority! 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that they were 
told at that time (in 1834) that the bill would only 
extend to a small number of settlers, who had not 
had the benefit of the former law; that it would em- 
brace a few cases only. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama replied, that the bill of 
1834 was just as broad as the presentone. Like 
the present, it covered every occupant of the pub- 
lic domain, wherever settled. Like the present, it 
revived the pre-emption law of 1830, and without 
some of the restrictions this contained. 

The question was then taken, and the bill was 
passed—yeas 30, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, 
Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Robinson, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, ‘Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Walker, Webster, White, Williams, Wright and 
Young—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
wcky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, McKean, Mer- 
rick, Morris, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Robbins, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift and 
Wall—t1s. 

The Senate then adjourned. 








REMARKS OF MR. PICKENS, 
Or Sours Caroiina, 

In the House of Representatives, February 20, 1838— 
On the bill introduced by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to protect our frontiers, 
Canada, ete. 
Mr. PICKENS said he had risen in consequence 

fo what had falien from the gentleman from Penn- 

sylvania, (Mr. Bippve,) and from the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Meniree,) who had just 
taken his seat. He deprecated the tenor of their 
remarks. The first had said we ought to do “ no- 
thing more than our duty, and that duty required 
nothing of us in this case.” The latier gentleman 
had said that this act was nothing but an act te 
sustain “royal power in Canada.” And is this 
the language for us gravely to hold to those powers 
with whom we are at peace, and to whom we are 
bound in faith by the most solemn treaties? Mr. 
P. asked if our citizens along the Northern frontier 
had done nothing to violate duty? Where are the 
men levied, the arms transported, and the general 
preparation at points for the invasion of foreign 
soil? What is the evidence we have heard read to 
us within the last few days from letters transmitted 
from our officers, stating that some three or four 
hundred men, together with several hundred In- 
dians, were now assembling in Michigan, near 
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Detroit, for the avowed and open purpose of 
invading the Canada shore? 

{Mr. Menires here interposed, and asked why 
this preparation had not been put down, eic.] 

Mr. P. said he was not charged with executive 
dut.es on that frontier, and, not being answerable 
for the execution of the laws, he could not give the 
reasons; that it was not his place to do so; that he 
did not know the local difficulties or causes, and 
that it did not belong to him (Mr. P.) to detail the 
reasons why these proceedings had not been ar- 
rested. Mr. P. said he was for giving as strong 
executive power to preserve our peace and to sus- 
lain our obligations to foreign powers, as was 
consistent with the laws of nations and our own 
Constitution. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Bippie) had objected to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Parron,) be- 
cause it contained a proviso declaring that it was 
not intended to interlere with the rights of citizens, 
as neutrals, to carry on any commerce sanctioned 
by the laws of nations. 

He (Mr. C.) could see no reasonable objection 
to this proviso. One objection raised to the origi- 
nal bill, was that it abandoned our rights in trade as 
a neutralpower. ‘This proviso was intended to ex- 
clude that contlusion, and was a simple declara- 
tion by the enacting power as to what was the 
spirit and intention of the act. This was not an 
adjournment of the question as to the rights of 
neutrals from this House to the Canada frontier, 
but was the reverse. Much had been said as to 
our right to carry on a commerce in contraband 
goods, etc. Mr. P. then went on to show that a 
trade in contraband articles, even of arms and mu- 
nitions of war, was not cause of war under the 
law of nations; but that those engaged in the traffic 
of contraband articles were liable to seizure and 
confiscation of their goods. Those engaged in such 
commerce must run the risk and hazard incident 
to such trade. ‘The right of the citizens of neutral 
powers to trade in contraband articles may be ex- 
ercised without subjecting the nation to the respon- 
sibiliues of war; but such articles are not protected 
by law; on the contrary, are subject to seizure and 
confiscation under foreign tribunals. This is the 
doctrine maintained by France in her intercourse 
with us in our Revolutionary strugg!e, and the doc- 
trine maintained by us throughout the modern wars 
of Europe. The great difficulty has been in speci- 
fying what are strictly contraband articles. Mr. P. 
then went on to contend that the bill did not inter- 
fere with the rights of our citizens to a legitimate 
commerce under the laws of nations. If they were 
disposed, for the separate and bona fide purpose of 
mere trade and traflic, to engage in commerce of 
any kind, they could do so; but if contraband, then 
they must become subject to the risks and hazards of 
such trade under the law of nations. 

The bili does not propose to interfere with that, 
but, by the proviso, expressly excludés such inten- 
tion. If executive officers under it should mistake 
their powers, or should seize such articles, or pre- 
vent such legitimate trade as was not intended to 
be embraced by its provisions, then Mr. P. appre- 
hended it would prove good grounds for a claim 
for damages against this Government, or for judg- 
ment fer damages in a court having competent ju- 
risdiction. 

As to the argument that the clause giving the 
power of seizure in specified cases is against that 
clause in the Constitution which prevents unrea- 
sonable seizure, Mr. P. said that the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Parton) had already so ably 
said many things on that point, that he would not 
trouble the House by any additional remarks of 
his. He would only say that the Constitution for- 
bade “unreasonable seizure;”’ and surely, if men as- 
sembled together in our own territory, with the 
avowed and admitted object proclaimed of aiding 
and abetting insurrection or rebellion in any terri- 
tory under the government and jurisdiction of a 
power with whom we are at peace, and under the 
most solemn ties of treaty, they are not, under such 
circumstances, to claim that provision against un- 
reasonable seizure. If our treaties and the law of 
good faith are binding, such a position would pre- 
sent acase for very reasonable seizure. By the 
avowed designs of men under such circumstances, 
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they dispense with the necessity and reason for an 
affidavit, as in ordinary cases. Their open con- 
duct is the affidavit. As to the argument who is to 
judge, this, Mr. P. contended, is an argument 
which, if pushed to extremities, is against all power 
any where. There must, of necessity, be some of- 
ficer constituted to judge when the propef case 
arises; and if he exercises his authority against the 
spirit of the law, he himself is amenable. 

Mr. P. said, if we cannot enforce our obligations 
under treaties for want of power in the Constitu- 
tion, better for us to have no treaties, and proclaim 
the fact to the world. Are the peaceful citizens of 
this country to be dragged into war by a handfal 
of desperate men, who desire to live by plunder 


| and marder on our borders, under the idea, that if 


we do any thing, it will be nothing but an “ act to 
sustain royal authority in Canada.” Mr. P. said 
something was due in this matter to ourselves much 
more than to Great Britain; it was due to our 
peace, our honor, and our character. If we cannot 
restrain the lawlessness of our citizoxs under the 
fear of encroaching upon their libeiiy, we will be 
thrown out of the pale of nation-, and the people 


| of this Confederacy will be mad» what France was 


under the reign of Robespierre and Danton, a na- 
tion of public robbers and murderers, defying the 
laws of God and man, under the profligate pretext 
of extending universal democracy and liberty. 

Mr. P. said he was opposed to the original bill 
reported by the chairman of Foreign Relations. 


|| He thought it very strong in some of its features. 
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He was particularly opposed to the clause giving 
the President the power to order the army and 
navy to execute the law, etc. He quoted that 
clau-e in the law which authorizes the “ calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union,” 
and contended that the power over the militia 
being thus named for specified purposes, showed 
that it was intended that the President should rely 
upon public opinion to sustain him in the execu- 
tion of laws to be enforced upon our own people; 
that the militia was in fact nothing but the organi- 
zation of the community—the people themselves— 
under military regulations; that it was this organi- 
zation of the people that the Constitution intended 
should aid the President, if necessary, “to execute 
the laws of the Union,” in the clause providing for 
calling forth the militia. He considered the power 
over the army and navy was intended to protect us 
against foreign invasion and foreign powers; it was 
a power conferred to maintain our intercourse as a 
nation with other nations. But as to the execution 
of laws amongst our own citizens at home, the 
power over the militia—the organization of the 
community into a “ posse”’—was his legitimate 
authority ; and he (Mr. P.) was at any rate in- 
clined to restrict his power over the navy and 
army, as far as the execution of domestic laws 
amongst our own citizens was concerned. Mr. P. 
was in favor of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Parron.) 
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REMARKS OF MR. TAYLOR, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representatives, February 23, 1838—On the 
**Act to amend an act, entitled ‘ An act in addition to the act 
for the punishment of certain crimes against the United 
States, and to repeal the acts therein mentioned,’ approved 
the 20th of April, 1818.”" 

Mr. TAYLOR said it was seldom that so great a diversity of 


| Opinion existed upon any question presented for the considera- 


tion of this House, as had been exhibited upon the bill under 
consideration, He said the bill had been promptly acted upon 
in the Senate, and, as he understood, passed that body with 
great unanimity. But here scarcely any two members seemed 
to think precisely alike; and yet, in one respect, an unusual de 
gree of unanimity prevailed. Many gentlemen have given their 
views upon the subject; and almost all seem to agree in the pro- 
priety or necessity of repeating to the Message of the Presi- 
dent, recommending further legislative provision, to preserve 
our neutral relations. And here (Mr. T. said) he wished to 
correct an error which the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) 
had fallen into, in regard to the Message. That gentleman re- 
presented the President as calling upon Congress for additional 
powers, to enable him to execute the existing laws. This, sir, 
isa mistake. The President has made no complaint that he 
cannot execute the existing laws; and notwithstanding intima- 
tions that have been thrown out, I believe it will be found that 
the President has been prompt and faithful in the discharge of 
» his Cuties upon our northern frontier; that there has been no 
want of promptness and fidelity on his part. But he has told 
us that recent experience had shown the inadequacy of existing 
laws to enforce our obligations of neutrality, and has recom- 
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mended further provisions for this object; and, sir, it appears to 
be adinitted by all, withthe exception of that gentlemar, that 
some additional provisions are necessary, to carry fully into 
effect the objects of the act of 20th of April, 1818. But the diffi. 
culty seems to consist in providing the necessary and appre- 
priate remedy, without infringing the constitutional rights of 
the citizens, or being too severe aud rigid in exactions upon 
them. Uponthis ground have been based most of the objec. 
tions which have been urged against the Senate bill; and this, 
Mr. T said, had constituted the chief objection, in his mind, to 
that bill. He believed that what additional legislation was ne. 
cessary to maintain the policy of this Government, and enforce 
our neutral obligations, shouid be embraced in as few, simple 
and plain provisions as possible. The law of 1818 embraces 
almostall that seems to be necessary; and any powers conferred 
by thatact, having existed many years, and uniformly acqui- 
esced in, may be considered as affording a safe precedent for our 
present action. . 

Mr. T. said he had examined with some care the different 
propositions which have been made to amend the bill; and he 
was better satisfied with the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Parrton,) with the proviso suggested 
by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. HotsEy,) which is added 
to the amendment, than with ether the Senate bill, or any plan 
which has been suggested. ‘The objection which has arisen 
from any apprehended danger to the rights of our citizens, to 
carry on a neutral trade with any foreign power, agreeable to 
treaty stipulations or national law, is obviated by the proviso; 
and no powers, he believed, were conferred, but such as were 
embraced in the act of 1818. 

The extension consisted in the application of the pewer toa 
greater number of specified objecis, so as to embrace all that 
any supposed emergency may seem to require. He said he 
could not see any stroag necessity or good reason for the first 
section, believing that the recited acts of this section, which are 
declared a misdemeanor and punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, are embraced in the sixth section of the actof 1818 In 
this respect he fully concurred with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Mercer.) The “providing or preparing the means 
for any military expedition,” embraces all, and perhaps more 
than is recited in this section. He was not, however, disposed 
to oppose the retaining of this section, because, if it made any 
thing more plain, it might be useful, and certainly could do no 
injury. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Part- 
TON) has been strongly sadaammaie opposed, for the same rea- 
son that has been urged against the Senate bill. It is said that 
it violates the constitutional right of the citizen to be “secure 
against unreasonable searches and seizures.”? ‘Fhis objection, 
he said, had appeared to him to have some force, and if he now 
supposed the amendment would violate the constitutional right 
of the citizen, it could not receive his vote, however urgent the 
circumstances which might seem to require its adoption. But 
the discussion and reflection had convinced him that it was not 
liable to this objection. It stands onthe same principle which 
has ever governed in your revenue laws. And how is it pro- 
posed to get rid of the difficulty by those who urge the objec- 
tion? Two modes of effecting this have been proposed; one by 
the amendment offered by his colleague, (Mr. Loomis,) and the 
other by the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. With regard to the first, he had only to say, that it ap- 
peared to him entirely inadequate to the emergency which is 
supposed to exist. Before you can take possession of end de- 
tain any “vehicle, arms, or munitions of war,’’? which circum- 
stances render probable er certain, are collected for the purpose 
of hostile invasion of the territory of a Government with 
whom we are at peace, you have first to obtain a warrant 
from one of the districtjudges. His colleague, he said, aware 
of the great difficulty of this proceeding on the great extent of 
our Northern frontier, and the utter insufficiency of this neces- 
sarily slow process, asa preventive remedy, had inserted a pro- 
vision for the appointment of commissioners at convenient 
places, to discharge the duties of judges in this matter; but, 
finding constitutional objections in the way, he had modified his 
amendment, by striking out the provision, so that the objection 

to this plan, of itsentire inadequacy, remains with all its force. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Vermont is supposed 
by some preferable, because it declaresthe property which you 
wish to detain forfeit to the use of the Government, and then 
the objection of “unreasonable seizure’’ is supposed to be re- 
moved. But Mr. T. said he could not see the force or justice 
of thismode of reasoning. Itis but adding an additional pe- 
nalty to the law, the penalty of forfeiture, and this for the only 
purpose of enabling you to seize the property; and if by this 
process you can make that a “reasonable seizure,’’ within the 
constitutional meaning of the term, which, without the addi- 
tional penalty, would be unconstitutional, you may have found 
a very convenient mode of evading a constitutional objection, 
but which may be a very oppressive one tothe people. Mr. T. 
said he was opposed to any such contrivance to evade a constl- 
tutional objection; and he believed the law was made suffi- 
ciently penal, witheut the additional penalty of forfeiture of 
property. He believed that, if it was an “ unreasonable sel- 
zure”’ for a marshal or collector to take possession of property 
collected for the hostile invasion of the territory of a foreiga 
power with whom we are at peace, and which you have de- 
clared a crime and misdemeanor, it would be no less an “un- 
reasonable seizure”’ by adding the P ‘nalty of forfeiture of pro- 
perty. He said that it appeared to him that the authority given 
to seize the arms and munitions of war, as provided by this 
bill, is not that “unreasonable seizure” provided against by 
the Constitution; and he could see no difference in principle 
from that authorized by your revenue laws. It is nothing more 
than taking possession of property, not for the use of Govern- 
ment, but for the purpose of preventing the further commission 
oferime. The right, the ownership of the property, is still in 
the individual, to be restored to him, either by direction of the 
President, or by his giving security that it shall not be used fer 
the criminal purpose prohibited; and this in a case where the 
peace of the nation may be involved. Itis simply the “takin 
possession of and detaining,’ mentioned in the act of 1818, 
for the same purpose; it gives no new powers but such as were 
conferred by that act, and for the same object; and if the term 
seize” is objectionable, strike it out, and ingert “take posses- 
sion of” in its stead. Who, said Mr. T. is to judge what would 
constitute an “unreasonable seizure,” in the constitutional 
sense of the term? The law-making power, in the first in- 
stance, is to judge; we are to decide whether what we would 

authorize to be done is constitutional or not; and in the second 
place, the judiciary is to decide; and if, by his vote, he said, he 
should declare it 1 be a crime, a misdemeanor, for an ual 
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te collect arms and munitions of war for the purpose of using 
them in a military expedition within the territories of a foreign 
Government with whom we are at peace, he should not deem it 
an “unreasonableseizure’’ to authorize the taking possession 
ofand detaining them, if necessary, to prevent their being used 
in the completion of the criminal intent, and especially where 
the peace and the honor of the nation may be concerned. 

It has been said the power conferred would be liable to be 
abused. This is true in all cases, and no moreso in this than 
in any other; and the officer abusing his trust isliable for da- 
mages, and subject to indictment and punishment. There is, 
perhaps, less danger of an arbitrary abuse of power in fthe 
case for which this bill is more immediately designed, than 
in many other cases; for, in addition te those securities 
which ordinarily exist, the strong public sentiment which 
exists on our northern frontier will present a_ barrier 
against any unjust or arbitrary abuse of power. That great 
excitement still prevails on that frontier is unquestionably 
true, and that the feelings and sympathies of the people are 
with what is called the patriotcause, is equally true; and under 
these circumstances,there is perhaps a greater probability of 
inefficiency in the execution of the law, than of ae arbitrary 
abuse of power; for in this country, more than any other, pub- 
lic sentiment is power. Sir, (said Mr. T.) I am not sure, 
but from the tone of this debate, injustice may be done to the 
citizens on that frontier. I am not sure but the impression 
may be made on some, that the feelings which pervade that 
section of the country are any thing but justifiable; that they 
are generally disposed to encourage measures that may lead to 
a violation of our neutral relations, and involve the peace of 
thecountry. If, so, great injustice would be done them. He 
believed no portion of the American people more cordially 
approve the general policy of this Government, ef non-interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of other nations, of maintaining a 
strict neutrality with foreign powers. But that feeling, com- 
mon to American citizens, of sympathy for the oppressed, of 
those who may be struggling for freedom, is deeply rooted in 
their hearts, and prevails with them as elsewhere, and has 
manifested itself on all occasions. It isan American feeling, 
the natural fruit of our country’s triumphs in a like struggle, 
and the establishment of our free institutions. It has its 
origin in a natural abhorence to oppression in any quarter, 
and in a patriotic attachment and preference for the institutions 
of our country, and I think. the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Legare) must have misconceived the feelings of the 
people on that frontier, when he characterized them as “strange 
and unnatural.” . But, sir, the generous feeling which has ge- 
nerally prevailed in that quarter, friendly te what is denomina- 
ted the patriot cause, but which sought not to disturb the neu- 
tral relations of the Government, or to compromit the peace of 
the country (with but a very few exceptions) has been changed 
from sympathy to indignation for wrongs committed;—or rath- 
er, he would say, indignation for the destruction of the lives and 
property of our citizens within our own waters and on our own 
shore, has been superadded tosympathy for the oppressed. The 
affair of the Caroline is net forgotten, and the rewards and 
honors said to have been confered by the provincial Parliament 
on them concerned in it, have not tended to allay the feeling. 
Still they are not disposed to rash and violent measures, and will 
wait in the full confidence that the national honor will be fully 
vindicated, and her rights maintained. It is believed that but 
few of our citizens are engaged in any unlawful enterprise, that 
most of those who are said to be imbodied or engaged in an en- 
terprise for the invasion of Canada are Canadian refugees. And, 
it is the duty of this Government tosee that all our neutral obli- 
gations are enforced, and he trusted that duty would be faithful. 
ly performed, and in good faith. And, while he trusted this duty 
would be faithfully performed by both Government and people, 
that we should not only, in our relations with foreign Gevern- 
ments, neither ask or do any thing but what ts clearly right, he 
trusted that other part of the maxim, worthy the man who 
uttered it, would be as rigidly maintained, that we shall “submit 
to nothing that is wrong.” 





‘THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. STRANGE, 


Or Nortu Carona. 

In Senate, March 6, 1838.—Upon the bill to “im- 
pose additional duties, as depositaries, upon cer- 
tain public officers, to appoint Receivers General 
of public money, and to regulate the safe-keep- 
ing, wansfer, and disLursement, of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 

Mr. STRANGE aildressed the Senate as follows: 

When, at the extra session, I had the honor of 
submitting to the Senate, in as condensed a manner 
as possible, my views on the subject now under 
consideration, I did net suppose that, under the 
pressure of that high responsibility which rests upon 
every member of this distinguished body, I should 
again be compelled to enter the arena and engage 
anew in this momentous strife. I did believe that 
such a direction would be given to the subject as to 
lull into repose those elements of discord whieh 
have been so long howling through the political at- 
mosphere. I did not anticipate that the political 
patient would be forced to lie for months in igno- 
rance of his disease, and without the application of 
any remedy that, in his anxiety and distress, his 
hopes and his fears might be appealed to, to wring 
from him concession. But such has been the re- 
sult, and the subject is again before us, and, 
notwithstanding the great ability with which 
it has been discussed, I feel it my duty, avoid- 
ing, as much as possible, grounds heretofore 
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occupied by me, to offer some suggestions to 
the Senate. In doing so, I shall probably re- 
peat much that has been said by others; and if I 
should seem tedious to the Senate, my apology 
must be found in the magnitude of the subject. It 
is, on the side I propose to advocate, so full of to- 
pics that the difficulty is not to find something to 
say, but to select from the vast mass of matter 
which crowds upon the mind. In this respect, per- 
haps, the gentlemen in the Opposition may seem to 
have some advantage over us, for the little that 
can be urged on that side of the question may be 
thrown upon the mind in all the force of concen- 
tration, while on ours the effect of each is dissipated 
by the variety of considerations which claim atten- 
tion. In the remarks I shall make, I beg leave in 
the outset to disclaim any personal allusions. Per- 
sonalities in debate are, in my judgment, wrong in 
every point of view. They violate the decorum 
which becomes these halls. They are breaches of 
that spirit of kindness which should characterize 
the intercourse of members of the same body. 
They interfere with the faithful discharge of duty 
to our constituents They are inconsistent with 
our own self respect, and detract from our proprie- 
ty as gentlemen. In any thing, therefore, which I 
may say, I war upon parties, not persons; upon 
principles, not men. It might seem invidious to 
select any one from among those who have pre- 
ceded me in the advocacy of what I conceive to be 
the cause of truth, as a peculiar subject of remark; 
but when it is remembered that the Senator frem 
Ohio is a native of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent, that he hath been transplanted 
from my own sunny clime to the celd regions of 
the lakes, and hath yet put forth in unabated vigor, 
and is withal one of the youngest members of this 
body, both in age and station, I may be excused for 
tendermg him my thanks as one of the Democracy 
of the country, and, so far as my feeble voice may 
serve, cheering him on in the race of glory he has 
so nobly begun. 

In the further progress of my remarks, I shall 
treat the original bill reported by the Committee of 
Finance, and the proposed substitute of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, together, for, like Pharaoh’s 
dream, the subject is one, although presented in a 
two-fold manner. And the parallel holds in 
another important particular; for, if the substitute 
should prevail over the original bill, it will be the 
consumption of the seven full and good ears of 
corn by the seven thin, withered, and blasted by 
the east wind; the destruction of the seven fat-flesh- 
ed and well-favored kine by the seven thin-flesh- 
ed and ill-favored, such as were never seen in all 
the land of Egypt for badness. This subject has 
been justly pronounced on all sides as of the ut- 
most importance. Indeed I do not believe that one 
equally important is likely to engage the attention 
of Congress through the lapse of years. Its im- 
portance is evinced by the nature of the opposi- 
tion it has been doomed to encounter. The press 
has made it and its advocates, for months past, the 
themes of ridicule, insult, and vituperation. An 
opposition the most talented, compact, and power- 
ful ever known in this country, has met it on both 
floors of Congress; and even some of those, to 
whose bosoms the principles are dear which it is 
intended to support, and who would pour out 
the blood of those bosoms in their defence, un- 
der (they will excuse me for saying,) “a strange, 
a passing strange” delusion, are found warring 
against it; and should this bill fail, had it a voice 
to speak, it might exclaim in its dying accents, “Tu 
quoque Brute,” with the first man in Rome when 
he fell beneath the daggers of his friends. This 
reminds me that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Tattmapce] bade the friends of the Administration 
“beware the ides of November.” I, for one, re- 
ceive the warning in the spirit in which it was 
given, albeit I may not profit by it; and in the 
kindest manner I take leave to remind that Senator 
in return, that it was of the ides of another month 
that Cesar was warned, not by a misguided friend, 
but by his faithfal Augur Spurina; and when the 
sacrifice was completed, and Cesar was slain, 
the chief of those concerned in his destruction were 
forced to acknowledge that they had acted under a 
wild delusion, and had “struck the foremost 


man of all this world but for supporting rob- 
bers;” and all that they had gained was the poor 
privilege of having the insulting proposal made to 
them “to sell the mighty space of their large honors, 
for so much trash as might be grasped, thus.” But 
formidable as has been the opposition of the press, 
and that upon both floors of Congress, one still more 
powerfulis waging against this bill. The banks, the 
banks,once the few and modest agents of commercial 
exchanges, have been multiplied by hundreds, and 
converted into one great political machine, wielding 
its Briarian arms in every direction. When Cadmus 
slew the dragon, it was dead for ever, and from 
its sown teeth only sprung forth armed men. But 
when the mother monster of banks was slain, it re- 
vived in its own person, and from some portion of 
its eruvie sprang forth a legion more terrible in 
this controversy, than an army with banners. 

This measure, in my judgment—another magna 
charta—another Declaration of the Indepen- 
dence of the people has been grossly tra- 
duced and misrepresented. Imagination has 
gathered around it dark shadowy forms, 
obscuring its stature and proportions, and then 
declared it, like Hamlet’s cloud, an ouzel or a 
camel, asthe humor prompted. Under her magic 
touch it has grown up into a vast mountain, des- 
tined to belch forth its volcanic lava in every direc- 
tion, overwhelming this fair land in ruin aud deso- 
lation. Mr. President, when I look to the 
substantial argument which is brought against 
this measure, I feel the same exultation which 
filled my soul when I heard read in this hal! that 
able and luminous document which first brought it 
to the attention of Congress. Then I felt proud of 
my country, of my principles, and of the man 
whom [ had borne an humble part in rendering the 
honored instrument, (or. if gentlemen think either 
our morals, our taste, or our language, is to be im- 
proved by applying low terms to dignified subjects, ) 
the honored tool in bringing them into action. But 
when I look to the clouds of prejudice,which, in thick, 
heavy masses have gathered around it, I am op- 
pressed with gloomy forebodings, and my heart 
sickens at the anticipated miseries of my country. 
Oh! that it were mine to wield a magic wand, by 
which I might brush away those clouds of preju- 
dice, and lay bare the subject in all its simplicity, 
But the wish is vain, and I must essay what I can- 
however limited my hopes of success. 

The first and most natural mode resorted to by 
the enemies of an Independent Treasury to pre- 
judice the public mind against it, is pouring 
upon it, in advance, the most violent and bitter de- 
nunciation. Odious names are applied to it and its 
friends, Loco Focoism, Agrarianism, Spoils Par- 
ty, and a host of other catch words, having no very 
definite meaning, and thereby leaving to imagina- 
tion to fill up the blanks with every thing dangerous 
and detestable. To borrow a figure from the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, not now in his seat, (Mr. 
Preston, | they are used as a bell to ring together a 
rabble of offensive ideas. Every one knows the 
effect of the cry of mad-dog upon the unfortunate 
animal against whom it is directed. Even the most 
staid and prudent men are roused from their pro- 
priety, and join inthe pursuit of the doomed wretch; 
and the inquiry whether or not the charge is well- 
grounded js seldom made until it ceases to bea 
matter of any consequence to the creature charged 
‘whether it is true or not. This measure has been de- 
nounced upon this floor in a tone of voice, and with 
an emphasis which might have disturbed the sleep 
of every cradle in this wide-spread city, as worse 
than the alien and sedition law. There is, in my 
judgment, a vast difference between the two mea- 
sures The one hasalready been condemned by the 
American people, and spurned as an attempt to fet- 
ter their liberty and bind them in slavery. The 
other, as I have already intimate , is a feather from 
the wing of their own high-soaring eagle. But there 
is no disputing about taste. The devil, it is said, 
prefers blasphemy to prayer. But what the Sena- 
tor who made this denunciation can find in the alien 
and sedition law preferable to an Independent 
Treasury, I leave him to point out. 

The next circumstance seized upon to prepossess 
the public mind against an Independent Treasury 
is, that it was recommended by the President of the 
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United States; and the Senate has been taunted 
with being composed of a parcel of servile minions 
of power, assembling ouly to register the rescripts 
of a tyrant. Sir, | would ask, was our Constitution 
founded in wisdom or in folly? Is any here so bold 
as wo declase the latter? If any, let him speak out 
CS: None! Then it is acknowledged to be 
ounded in wisdom; and if so, for what purpose was 
the third seetioa of the second article inserted? 
which declares, ‘he (the President) shall, from 
time to time, give to the Congress information of 
the stat of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge ne- 
cessary and expedient.” Was it merely to test 
whether the President would yield obedience to the 
behests of the Constitution? whether Congress would 
be so tame and submissive as to pay the slightest re- 
spect to the suggestions made under the injunctions 
of the Constitution? or whether any President 
would have the audacity to assail the jus divinum 
recently transferred from kings to corporations? 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, Wesster] 
was wrong in calling the message which recom- 
mended the Independent Treasury the A2olian cave. 
The figure would have been much more apt if, in 
speaking of it in connection with the paper system, 
he had compared it to the inverted spear which the 
poet represents as having been stricken inte the 
hollow mountain, er that launched by Laocoon 
against the side of the wooden horse. The effect 
was not, as I think, that mentioned by the Senator: 


Unie Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus et vastos volvuntad littora Quctus. 


* All the winds rushing out in fierce storms together, 
And rolling the great waves to the shore.” 

But it was, in my opinion, another description of 
the poet, 

Uteroque recusso, 
Insunvere Cavm@, ge mitumgue dedere caverna, 
Insequitur clamorque virum. 

“The womb being smitten, its hollow caverns sounded, and 
gave agroan. The clamor of men followed.” 

The next mode of prepessessing the people 
against an Independent Treasury, is calling it a 
war upon the banks, and through them upon the 
people. Was there ever a more gratuitous as- 
sumption? What are the facts? Does Congress 
propose to pass any law regulating the banks, 
abridging their privileges, or modifying their char- 
ters? Does it propose to tax them, or in any other 
way to legislate of, or concerning them? Do not 
the friends of this measure expressly disclaim all 
right so to do? Who, then, is the assailant? Con- 
gress proposes to pass a law declaring how the re- 
venues of the Government, raised exclusively for 
the uses of the Government, shall in future be re- 
ceived, kept and disbursed, and the banks, through 
their agents, break in upon the calmness of Con- 
gressional deliberation, and demand that the whole 
business shall be committed to them. We alone, 
say they, are entitled to its possession. No others 
can be found worthy to be trusted with it. Besides, 
the possession of it is profitable to us; and we can- 
not surrender the advantages we derive from it; and 
what is more, we say that the people denved ad- 
vantages from our possessing it; and we will so 
conviuce the people; and we will stir them up to 
aid us in this demand; and we declare that 
your effort to eommit the revenues to other keep- 
ing than ours, is war upon us, and through us upon 
the people. This artifice of the banks in bringing 
forward the name of the people in their attempt to 
seize upon the public treasure, reminds me of an 
ingenious but cruel device in ancient warfare, 
when two cities or nations being at war, the one, 
by some accident, got into its possession a number 
of the wives and children of the other; these the 
former placed in front of them, and so advanced 
upon their adversaries, upon whom they could with 
effect discharge their arrows and hurl their javelins, 
while the latter were restrained by the fear of 
wounding their own kindred. The banks know 
that we are the kindred of the people, ourselves a 
portion of them; and could we be persuaded that 
in resisting their attempts we were wounding the 
people, we should yield the contest. But what is 
the connection between the banks and the people? 
Do the people control the banks, or the banks the 
people? There can be but one answer to these 


questions. It is our masters’ masters, then, and 
not our masters themselves, who demand the pub- 
lic treasure; and if we do not surrender it, shall it 
be said we arg making war upon both? Wem ke 
no war upon the banks: it is the banks who have 
made war upon us. As the ancient Gauls did the 
Roman territory, they have overrun our country ; 
we have been driven to the Capitol, the only re- 
maining fortress, and no help is left to us, but like 
Manlius Torquatus, to hurl the intruders from its 
walls. 

Another mode of exciting prejudice against the 
Independent Treasury system, is speaking of it 
as a separation between the people and the Go- 
vernment. No charge was ever more absurd than 
this. Those who use it, but betray their own ha- 
bitual mode of thinking. They are wont to con- 
sider the Government as the property of the few, 
contrived for their special comfort and accommo- 
dation, while the people, an ignoble herd, are 
totally unfit to govern themselves, or to have any 
part in the government of others. They are accus- 
tomed to view mankind in classes, regularly gradu- 
ated, at the head of which graduation stand those 
who administer the Government; while the 
friends of the Independent Treasury look upon Go- 
vernment as a mere institution, set up by the peo- 
ple for their own use and purposes, managed by a 
portion of themselves, appointed as agents of the 
whole to thatend. Thathat it has no incarnate, se- 
parate existence, like monarchical or aristocratic 
Governments, and can have no rights or interests 
bat those which it holdsin trust for the people. 
Distinct from theirs,except so far as is necessary 
for the discharge of its fiduciary office, it has no 
existence. 

But the most formidable of all the prejudices 
excited againstthe Independent Treasury system, 
is that caused by considering it as a partofa 
great system devised by the late Administration, 
which has thus far in its progress, brought ruin and 
distress upon the country. It is asserted that the 
nation isin the very depths of pecuniary distress, 
and that all thishas been brought about by the 
unwise or malicious deeds of the past Administra- 
tion continued by the present. The ghost of the 
late Administration is made to stalk across this hall 
an object of terror as well as of admiration, and 
men are thereby frightened from their propriety. 
This was the principal theme of the very able ad- 
dress to which we listened from the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] on Monday week, and I 
think he succeeded very effectually in showing 
that neither the past or present incumbent of the 
Presidential chair was very favorable to banks as 
the fiscal agents of the Government. But that he 
ever reached the Q E D of his argument, to wit: 
that that hostility had wrought any ill to the coun- 
try, I utterly deny. It never has and never cana be 
proven that it caused the present commercial dis- 
tress so loudly complained of; but, on the contrary, 
it is perfectly manifest, and the experience of every 
day renders it more so, that this distress is the re- 
suit of over-trading and excessive bank issues. 
This state of over-trading and ever-issuing, present- 
ed a deceitful show of great prosperity, most glow- 
ingly described by the Senator from Kentucky, 
who last addressed you, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] and to 
convey some adequate idea of it, he borrowed from 
the beautiful soliloquy of Cardinal Wolsey: 


“We were like little wanton boys who swim on dlaaders 
These many summers, on a sea of glory;”’ 


and the Sena'or might have continued the quota- 
tion, and found in it the cause of the sad reverse: 


“But far beyond our depth: oar full-blown pride 
Burst under us, 


And left us to the rude mercy of a stream, 
Which threatens to o'erwhelm us.” 


Yes: this sea of glory in which we have been 
swimming and bathing, is that in which we are in 
danger of being drowned. Confirmation is daily 
added to the positions taken by the President, and 
maintained by his friends at the extra session, 
that the paper system had been expanded in Eng- 
land as well as in this country, and that the com- 
whercial distress complained of in this country was 
to a greater or less extent prevalent in all the 
trading nations. This very morning, before I came 
to the House, a friend read from a late newspaper 


te 


in my hearing, that the-trade of Canton was nearly 
suspended. Was the suspension of the trade of 
Canton attributable to the Specie order of President 
Jacksen? To the removal of the deposites or the 
suppression of the United States Bank? No, one, [ 
suppose,. would pretend that it was. In addition 
to the proofs of commercial distress in England 
cited at the last session, listen to a few sentences 
from the Edinburgh Review, No. 131: 


“The commercial and pecuniary history of Great Britain 
daring the last twelve months, deserves to be carefully studied 
and meditated. In January, 1836, trade and industry were 
generally believed to be in the moet satisfactory condition 
The country was aspera | tranquil, mercantile and moneyed 
men had the greatest confidence in each other, the foreign de. 
mand for our manufactures was beyond all former precedent, 
all sorts of laborers kad full employment, prices were mods. 
rate, and the Bank of England had above seven millions of coin 
and bullion in her coffers. Now, as every one knows, no poli- 
tical convulsion has taken place ir the interval, the public 
tranquillity has never been for a moment disturbed, the home 
and foreign demand for our manufactures centinued, til! re. 
cently, to be as great as ever; the gloomy anticipations that 
Were at one time entertained with respect to the late harvest 
have not been realized, and many important public works have 
heen undertaken in the course ofthe past year. Such being ths 
case, a person unacquainted with the circumstances would 
naturally conclude that there must now be more confidence 
than ever; that the extraordinary extension of manufactures 
and trade must, by making most foreign countries our debtors, 
have determined the balance of payments m our favor to such 
an extent a: to render the accumulation of bullion inconvenie t 
to the bank. But how reasonable soever these conclusions 
may appear to be, not ene of them, we are grieved to say, woul 
be conelatent with the fact. Instead of increasing, confidence 
has been well nigh destroyed; a great derangement has taken 
place in commercial speculations, and, inslead of being in- 
creased, the stock of bullion in the bank has been reduced from 
about seven to not more than three and a half millions, and that 
establishment has been placed in the greatest jeopardy! Such 
are some of the anomalous results we have lately witnessed.” 

Is there no pecuniary distress depicted here? It 
is well remembered by the Senate, that early in 
this session, Birmingham papers were distributed 
among the members of this body, containing a me- 
morial of the citizens of that manufacturing town 
in England to Lord Melbourne. It struck me at 
the time that that memoria! was full of useful in- 
struction to us, and had fully intended to preserve 
with care the copy which fell to me, but I have, 
by some accident, mislaid it. It fortunately hap- 
pens that extrac's have been taken from it in that 
article in the Edinburgh Review to which I have 
just referred, and I beg leave to call the attention 
of the Senate to some of those extracts, together 
with some few other sentences of the article itseli. 

“The following memorial may be referred to in 
proof of this, Birmingham not being affected by 
any particular discredit. It was presented to Lord 
Melbourne in March last, and was signed by all 
the principal merchants, manufacturers, and tra- 
ders of the town. The facts it communicates are 
in no degree exaggerated, and are equally striking 
and instructive: 

“My Lorp: We, the undersigned, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and other inhabitants of the town of Birmingham, beg leave 
reapectfully to represent to your Lordship the following facts 

“Ist. During the last two or three yearsa very great im 
provement has taken place in the trade and commerce of the 
town and neighborhood. The workmen have generally been 
placed in a condition of full employment and good wages, pro- 
ducing a general state of satisfaction and contentment among 
them. Tueir employers have also enjoyed a condition of eaxe 
and security, which might be called affluence when compared 
with the losses, difficulties, and anxieties which they endured 
for several years before. Nostock of goods was eccumulated; 
no over-trading of any kind existed; the product of one man’s 
industry were readily exchanged for those of another; and all 
the products of industry in every trade were carried off into the 


absolute consumption of the people quite as fast as they could 
be produced. 

“2d. Suddenly, within the last three months, with all the ele 
ments of general prosperity remaining unimpaired, this gra‘t- 
fying state of things has disappeared, and h « been succeeded 
by a general state of difficulty and embarrassment, threatening 
the most alarmiug consequences to all classes of the communt- 
ty. Orders for goods are countermanded and discontinue, 
both for foreign and home trade. The prices of goods are fall- 
ing, fo as in many cases to occasion aloss instead of a profit on 
their prodaction. The process of production is thus obstruct: 
ed, the workmen are beginning to be discharged, or be placed 
upon short empleyment, end we are confident, that unless ro- 
medial measures he immediately applied, a large proportion of 
our population will shortly be thrown entirely out of employ 
ment.” 


Here, then, are pictures of pecuniary distress 
equal to any which can be drawn by American 
fancy. And does any one suppose that they have 
been drawn by the writer of this article, and the 
men of Birmingham, just to gratify President Van 
Buren, and to sustain his theories? No one, I pre- 
sume, will so imagine. And to what do the people 
of England attribute their distresses? Is it to their 
Government? or to ours, or its measures} To 
the Specie Circular, the removal of the deposites 
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or the non-charter of the United States Bank? Let 
them speak for themselves: 


“Jt is not necessary, in order to get a sufficiently distinct 
view of the circumstances which occasioned the late and pre- 
sent difficulties, to go farther back than January, 1836. At that 
epoch the exchange was either at par, or slightly in our favor, 
showing, consequently, that the currency was at its proper 
amount, and that it ought neither to he increased nor diminish- 
ed otherwise than through the influx or efflux of bullion. But, 
while matters are in this situation, a peculiar combination of 
circumstances conspired to set on foot and inflame a wild and 
dangerous spirit of speculation. The favorite objects to which 
the public attention was directed, were the formation of compa- 
nies for the construction of railways and the establishment of 
jointstock banks. The ruin of those concerned was the worst 
evil that could result from the formation of crude schemes of 
the former description, or from the undertaking of works that 
could not reasonably be expected to yield a profitable return. 
But it was quite otherwise with the rage for banks. Had they 
been only banks of deposite, their muluplication, how little so- 
ever it might have been required, could not have been produc- 
tive of any considerable inconvenience. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they Were not so restricted; and, besides undertaking the 
care of other people’s money, they almost all set about issuing 
money of their own. The extent to which paper mints of this 
description were multiplied, during the early part of the last 
year, would hardly be believed by any one not conversant with 
the facts. From 1826, when the act authorizing the formation 
of joint stock banksin England and Wales passed, down to the 
3lst of December, 1835, being a period of ten years, sixty joint 
stock banks had been established in England and Wales, giv- 
ing an average of six banks a year. But in 1836, a new era he- 
g2n—a mania for joint stock bankssuddeuly grow up—and such 
was its violence, that between the Ist of January and the 26th 
of November, 1836, no fewer than forty-two of these establish- 
ments had been organized and breught into competition with 
those previously existing! 

“In point of faet, however, the number of banks created dur- 
ing the past year was vastly greater than appears from this 
statement. We believe that, at an average, each of the forty- 
two new banks had from four to six branches; and as these 
branches transact all sorts of banking business, and enjoy the 
same credit as the parent establishment, from which they are 
frequently ata great distance, they are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, so many new banks; so that, instead of forty-two, it may 
be safely affirmed that about two Aundred new joint stock 
banks were opened in England and Wales in 1836! 


And yet, in the face of all this, it was asserted 
upon the floor of the Senate, at the last session, 
that there was no undue expansion of the 
paper system in England, and no general com- 
mercial distress. The truth is, the same spirit 
of speculation, rage for banks, railroads and 
joint stock companies, and land monopoly, 
sprang up in this country and England about 
the same time, and one encouraged the other 
in its excesses. Those in this country who 
did not cast their eyes beyond the Atlantic 
to see what was going on there, attributed the in- 
crease of banks to the withdrawal of the 
checking influence of the United States Bank, 
and adopting the quack’s maxim, post hoc propter 
hoc, concluded that because this state of things 
was very nearly simultaneous with the refusal to 
recharter the bank, and the removal of the depo- 
sites, the one was cause, and the other effect. The 
total inefficiency of the Bank of England to restrain 
this evil there, ought to convince one, it would 
seem, how powerless a United States Bank would 
have been for the same purpose, had one been re- 
chartered here. The cause of the revulsion is 
plain enough. Our gold bill, British investments 
in American stocks and American loans, caused 
the golden tide to set rapidly towards this country, 
and the specie in the Bank of England was ina 
very short time reduced from between ten and 
eleven millions to about three and a half. This 
sudden collapse of the money bags on which she 
had fixed her imperial throne, jostled the Juno 
Moneta, called by the moderns confidence, and 
threw her from her seat. The Bank of England be- 
came alarmed, and in her haste to regain her ne- 
cessary supply of gold, spread dismay in every di- 
rection. Her efforts naturally threw exchanges 
greatly against this country, and produced all that 
sudden prostration about which wise men affect to 
make a mystery. She has succeeded in regaining 
the quantity of specie which it seems has long been 
deemed necessary to her safety and comfort, and 
which, by the last accounts coming under my ob- 
servation, had risen to between eleven and twelve 
millions. We already feel its effects. Exchanges 
are again in our favor; the commercial tide is be- 
ginning to move, and, in spite of panic makers, 
trade is beginning to flourish ; and it will continue 
to flourish, without any adventitious stimulants, as 
long as our soil remains fertile, is tilled by our in- 
dustiious fellow-citizens, and the blessing of Hea- 
ven descends upon their labor. 

Again: we are represented as acting in direct op- 
position to the known will of the people, and 





are charged with want of fealty to our constituents. rocks and shoals 


We profess the utmost respect for the voice of the 
people; andif we understand it aright, are, notwith- 
standing the delusion under which we fear a large 
portion are acting, but obeying the will of a decided 
majority. The Opposition have their feasts, raise 
a noise and clamor, make bold and swaggering 
speeches, and put forth splendid newspaper pufls 
and descriptions; and as the “rabble rout,” as one 
of their orators has termed it, passes by them, min- 
gle their shouts with theirs, and pronounce it the 
united voice of the people. ‘The ox knoweth his 
owner,” and as yet the people are in the ascendant, 
and no public servant dares to question their supre- 
macy; but if no check is put to the present progress 
of events, the other part of the text will become 
true, and “‘the ass will know his raaster’s crib;”’ for 
no one will attain to wealth or honor, who does not 
receive them at the hands of the bank aristocracy. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has been 
pleased to allude to the popular voice in North 
Carolina; and I must say I am not a litle surprised 
at such anallusion from such a quarter. My very 
kind feelings and personal respect for that Senator, 
prevent me from addressing to him the harsh 
language of reproof, in the words ef St. Panl— 
‘Evil communications corrupt good manners;” but 
I will say, that a man soon learns to speak the 
language of those with whom he associates. I will 
undertake to assure that gentleman that there are 
but few Conservatives in North Carolina; and if 
there is one, 1 have never known or do not now 
remember him. When men there leave the Ad- 
ministration, they go over at once into the ranks oi 
Whiggery. ‘They call not at that half-way house 
so much commended by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray;] they make but one day’s jour- 
ney from Democracy to Federalism; they do not 
even stop on the way to bait. If, then, there has 
been any change in public sentiment in North Ca- 
rolina, unfavorable to the Administration, it has 
not been to Conservatism, but to absolute Whig- 
gery or Federalism; and if such changes are pleas- 
ing to the Senator from Virginia, I can only say, 
he also must have greatly changed since he wasa 
noble competitor wtth the usual occupant of that 
seat for that distinguished honor. 


But, sir, I believe and trust there has been no 
change in North Carolina, unfavorable to the Ad- 
ministration. An opinior founded upon there 
being a majority of Opposition members from 
that State in the House of Representatives, 
would be exceedingly fallacious. We seldom 
place our elections in North Carolina exclu- 
sively upon political grounds, and our freemen 
wil/ consult their hearts as well as their heads in the 
exercise of their elective franchise. It is long 
since the Administration had a majority in the 
House of Representatives from our State. When 
my honorable colleague who fills his station with so 
much honor to himself, and credit to his State 
was last elected, there was a majority of op- 
position members from that State in the other 
House, and yet, upon joint legislative ballot, he ob- 
tained a majority of thirty. And when the humble 
individual who now addresses you was elected, 
there was a like majority in the other House. It 
is true he received but a bare majority of the votes 
of the Legislature upon joint ballot, but more than 
one Administration county in the State had sent an 
Opposition member, and if there was a single Op- 
position county represented by an Administration 
man, it has escaped my memory. But, Mr. Pre- 
sident, if the people of North Carolina are dissa- 
tisfied with the course of their representatives upon 
this floor, they know well how to signify that dis- 
approbation, and they know, too, that they have 
in my colleague and myself two obedient servants, 
who, when the will of their constituents is commu- 
nicated to them in a proper and intelligible man- 
ner, will either conform thereto, or bid adieu to 
these halls, ““nor cast one longing lingering look 
behind.” 

I have thus endeavored to put aside some ef the 
prejudices which stana in the way of a fair consid- 
eration of this subject, although perhaps with little 
success. Indeed I have never flattered myself with 
the hope of doing more than the maker of a chart, 
who indicates to the unwary passenger some of those 
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; upon which there is danger of his 
being wrecked, but has no power to remove them 

from their deep foundations. Having done what I 

may, however, in the effort, I proceed to consider 
this question, in the first place, in its financial bear- 
ings: that is to say, as a mere method of keeping 

and disbursing the public revenue. It was observed 

by Mr. Madison, in the debate in the Virginia 

Convention upon the adoption of the Federal Con- 

stitution, that “money was the soul of a Govern- 

ment.” ‘To this it was replied by the distinguished 

Patrick Henry, (one of the most ultra Democrats 

of any age or country, and who was altogether op- 

posed to entrusting to the Federal Government the 

power of levying a revenue,) “shall I take my soul 

and give ittoa government?” It was my fortune 

the other day to dine in company with a Revo- 

lutionary patriarch, one of those staunch and stur- 

dy Democrats who has become a septuagenarian in 

the preservation and maintenance of those very 

principles which gave rise to that great struggle, 

“all which he saw and part of which he was.” I 

learnt from him, with the liveliest satisfaction, that, 

in his judgment, this was but a crisis in that great 
strife, which had been going on in this nation ever 
since it had an existence, and that we were now en- 
gazed in the advocacy of those principles upon 
which he had kept his eye steadily fixed through 
his whole life, and from which he had never 
swerved; and, referring to the incident just men- 
tioned between Mr. Madison and Mr. Henry, 
‘shall the Government,” said he, “take its soul and 
deposite it with a soulless corporaticn?” Yes, sir, mo- 
ney is the soul of a government: its vis mobile—its 
animating principle. Without itgovernment can 
never execute those ends whereto it was constituted, 
and, however willing its agents, they can never per- 
form the behests of their constituents. It is of the 
essence of the utility of money that it should 
be commanded at the moment of the exigency, and 
should not fall materially short in amount of the 
regular computation. In other words, that it should 
be readily commanded, and ultimately safe. In 
both these particulars I insist that the Independent 
Treasury has decidedly the advantage over the 
proposed substitute. And first, as to readiness of 
command. Of what readiness of command the 
deposite with local banks furnishes, we hare before 
us a large volume of experience. Strongly as we 
were convinced by the sudden and general failure 
of the local banks, and the vast amount of public 
treasure which was thereby locked up and ren- 
dered useless to the Government, embracing nearly 
the whole amount of the revenue on hand, that 
conviction has gathered strength incalculable by 
the experience of the last few months. A suspen- 
sion, which was at first declared to be temporary, and 
dependent upon mere accidental causes, still con- 
tinues, although months have rolled over our heads 
since it commenced, and no human sagacity cai 
even now foresee, with any certainty, when it will 
cease. Indeed, I have been credibly informed that 
a politician of much distinction, and not of the 
party to which I belong, has uttered the opinion 
that the banks will never resume specie payments. 
But grant that they will resume; we have now 
seen enough of their nature to satisfy us that they 
will always be liable to a repetition of casualties 
similar to the present. Indeed, that it is a casnalty 
which must befal them often,unless fortune should be 
peculiarly propitious, and that just in proportion as 
the necessities of the Government become urgent, 
so will the ability of the banks to farnish the funds 
deposited with them diminish. That no stream of 
revenue supply can be relic! upon as long as the 
banks are the fountain from which it must flow. 

Unlike the Independent Treasury receptacles, 
which, if any disaster happens to one, leaves the 
rest entirely unaffected, the banks, by a sympathy as 
certain and pervading as that of the Siamese twins, 
feel through the whole system any injury to one, of 
which system that one ix buta part. Like the elec- 
tric spark, such a disaster affects the whole of that 
atmosphere, confidence, in which only banks can 
exist for a single moment, renders it unfit for their 
mysterious respiration, and they become paralyzed, 
and their vital functions suspended or destroyed. 
The necessity of banks for this magic atmosphere 
of confidence furnishes, to my mind, a most con- 
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clusive reason why it cannot rationally be accorded 
to them. Every humbug is dependant on confi- 
dence, and few things but humbugs bespeak a con- 
fidence which they cannot command. The juggler, 
who intends to deceive you with tricks of legerde- 
main, bespeaks your confidence or credulity as es- 
sential to the success of his deception. The ven- 
triloquist deceives your senses by first bespeaking 
your confidence that he will perform a certain 
thing, and leaves to imagination to assure you of 
its fulfilment. If the banks were really able to 
fulfil their engagements with the public, would they 
care a fig whether it had confidence in them or 
not? It isonly because they are not able to fulfil 
those engagements that they desire to have the con- 
fidence of the ability substituted for the fact. The 
man who pays cash as he goes, cares not whether 
people have confidence in his ability or not; but the 
man who wishes credit requires confidence. This, 
in the case of the individual, is all fair, because he 
frankly acknowledges, “I am not able to pay you 
now, but IT expect to be able to pay you at such a 
time;” and your belief that he will industriously 
exert himself to fulfil his engagement, that he is 
honest, and that Providence will smile upon his 
exertions, are the grounds upon which your confi- 
dence is awarded, But the unreasonable demand 
of the banks is, that you should have confidence, 
not only without any thing whereon to rest it, but 
in the face of your experience that it is misplaced. 
Let them show their ability, and they will com- 
mand confidence; but when their hollowness and 
natural incapacity is visible in their whole texture, 
they sue for it in vain. When I ask confidence 
that I can lift the feather which I hold in my hand, 
I command it also, for I show at the moment that I 
am able to perform; but were I to assert an ability 
te uproot a mountain, my dearest friend would 
sneer at my effort to practice on his credulity. Con- 
fidence, like love, and hope, and joy, must be the 
spontaneous growth of the bosom it inhabits; it 
cannot be enforced. But I would ask the Senator 
from Virginia whether his Whig friends, who yield 
their support to his substitute, have confidence in 
it? He knows well they have not. They use it 
but as a half-way house in their journey onwards 
to a National Bank, whither they will certainly ar- 
rive, if time is allowed them to recruit their strength 
ai this hospitable stage. If it is doubted what opi- 
nions the Whigs entertain in relation to this mea- 
sure, I will read an extract from a Whig paper in 
my own State: _ 

We inquire next, are the local banks safe depositories of the 
public money? It is not pretended by any body, but that the re- 
moval of the deposites, and placing them in the pet banks, 
which afterwards refused to give them up, was what principally 
contributed to the fatal overthrow of our once happy and pros- 
perous financial gystem. It is easy to foresee, that while the 
General Government remains Sapam on some scores of 
banking corporations, subject only to the legislation of the 
respective States that created them, there can be no public 
security against their selfish frauds and faithless impositions, 
tempted as they are by that avarice which is at this moment, in 
one shape or another, sucking up the very life’s blood of this 
Republic.” 

I proceed now, in the second place on this branch 
of the subject, to treat the question of ultimate 
safety. I made, at the extra session, a hasty con- 
cession, which farther reflection compels me to re- 
tract, to wit: that although the revenue would be 
more readily commanded by the Government in 
the hands of its own agents, yet each particular por- 
tion of it would be safer in the banks. My re- 
teaxit is founded not only upon a consideration of 
the subject, but upon the light which experience 
has already furnished in favor of individual agency. 
A tabular statement, for which I am indebted to 
my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. Nites,] seems to 
me sufficient to counterbalance all the theoretic 
conjectures which have been made in opposition 
to it: 

Losses by the Government by depo- 
siting in banks, principal and inte- 


rest—1814—1817 - - - $1,892,642 
Depreciation of bills received and paid 
out from 1814 to 1817 - - 6,000,000 


Bills of broken banks now on hand, 


interest thereon not computed - 178,470 
Bank of the United States withholding 
dividend and interest - - 233,422 


Due May Ist, Treasury 
and public officers - $31,219,058 


M.king public officers dep: sitaries—Mr. Strange. 
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Reported for suit by Se- 
cretary, under act of 
October, 1816 - 4,331,796 
Average discount 6 per cent. on eigh- 
teen and a half millions of paper 
paid out by the banks of deposite on 





hand in May last - - - 1,100,000 
Average discount on ten millions yet to 
be paid, say four per cent. - - 400,000 
Loss by individuals from 1814 to 1817, 
supposed equal toGovernment - 6,000,000 
Total, $14,814,534 


Thus it appears that not less than about fifteen 
millions of dollars have been lost by the banks, 
while the whole amount reported, from the founda- 
tion of the Government, to have been lost by indi- 
vidual agents is about three millions of dollars. 
And it seems that this account is subject to a de- 
duction of about 664 per cent. leaving an actual 
balance of about one million of dollars. Re- 
cently banks have failed in the Eastern States 


by which gentlemen on the other side intimate that | 


heavy losses have been sustained by the creditors, 
and will be sustained by the Government. 
Whether this is so or not, dangers are certainly 
thickening around the banks, and if the Govern- 
ment loses nothing by them, it will be because it 
will have little or nothing in their custody. 


Mr. President, in the course of this debate, I am 
drawn into avery frank expression of my opinions of 
the tendency of the banking system. Convictions pro- 
duced by deep reflection, and enforced by the high 
est sense of duty. But I should do injustice to my 
feelings did [ fail to declare that, so far asI am ac- 
quainted with banking operations in my own State, 
they have been conducted with much integrity, and 
the evils, if any, are the evils of the system, and 
not of its administrators. The great propriety 
with which banking operations have been cenduct- 
ed there, has rendered us too insensible to the evils 
of the system, and I doubt not that many sensible 
men will leok upon these annunciations of opinions 
on my part as coming from a heated imagination. 


In addition to readiness of command and ulti- 
mate safety for the revenue, cheapness of admi- 
nistration, is an important consideration. Upon 
this point the people are justly sensitive. Economy 
is an important principle in a Republican Govern- 
ment, and ought to be secured so far as may be 
consistent with the safety of other principles, more 
important. The utmost extent of increase of ex- 
pense by the adoption of the Independent Trea- 
sury is estimated at sixty thousand dollars. Now 
sixty thousand dollars considered separately, is a 
large sum; but when it is remembered that the pre- 
sent revenue expenses of the Government exceed 
two millions of dollars, the amount of sixty thou- 
sand dollars is scarcely a drop in the bucket. I 
have taken some pains to ascertain the amount of 
the revenue expenses, and have found an accurate 
ascertainment impracticable; but [ am very certain 
that two millions are under the amount, and that 
an ascertainment cannot be made without much 
trouble, which will not be two or three times the 
expense of the Independent Treasury variant from 
the true ainount. But it will be said that the sub- 
stitute avoids even this expense. A remark by 
the way altogether inapplicable to the special de- 
posite system, agreat favorite with some gentlemen, 
for that proposes to pay the banks for keeping the 
public money, and thereby incurring an expense 
which I will venture to say will far exceed the 
expense of the Independent Treasury. But the 
apparent exemption of the substitute plan from 
expense is altogether delusive. The stimulus it 
will apply to banking, will greatly increase both pub- 
lic and private expense, lead to high tariff, andevery 
other mode of increasing the public income, that 
the banks may have the keeping and use of it. An 
effort has been made to liken the Independent 
Treasury to the revenue system of France, and to 
show that system to have been exceedingly expen- 
sive. The number of revenue officers, it is said, 
dmount to one hundred thousand. This I suppose 
is but conjecture, and I should be inclined to think 
an erroneous one. Mr, Goldsmith, a late writer 


on French statistics, presents the nation as divided 
into 86 departments, 362 arrondisements, and 39,381 
communes. In each department there is a receiver 
general, to each arrondisement a receiver, and 
each commune, a collector. These officers added 
together, make a total of 39,821; and I admit 
that to this, there is probably a considerable addi- 
tion; how much I am unable to say, but certainly 
I should conceive not such as to make the whole 
equal to 100,000. The number at best is large, 
but it carries with it this high recommendation, 
that upon this simple plan it renders these officers 
very safe checks upon each other. It has been 
also stated, that the revenue expenses of France 
amount to twenty-four cent. upon the whole income. 

Now, sir, it has never been my fortune to bask 
under the sunny sky of France, and at the same 
time in the smiles of this wicked Administration; 
but thank Providence Ihave access to books, and 
from them I learn that the revenue of France in 
1814, was about 450,000,000 francs, the ex- 
pense attending it to about 15,000,000, or less than 
four per cent. That in 1815, the revenue amount- 
ed to 743,830,200 francs; the expense to 16,334,246, 
or something over two percent. This is the more 
remarkable, as this year comprehended the hun- 
dred days, when the war expenses alone amounted 
to 328,293,134 francs. It is true, that in 1829, 
during that period of misrule, immediately pre- 
ceding the last revolution in that land of revolu- 
tions, the revenue amounted to 986,156,821 francs, 
and the expense to 128,058,685, or between twelve 
and thirteen per cent.; and taking the average of 
these three years, it brings the expense to 
about six or seven per cent. very little va- 
rient from our our present expense; for it has 
been seen, that with a revenue of about thirty 
or thirty-five millions of dollars, our expenses 
are about two millions, or between six and seven 
percent. Besides, it is necessary to take into view 
two or three important considerations. Most of 
these officers of the French revenue are collectors, 
and not keepers of the revenue; more than 39,000 
of those enumerated being of the former class. 
This is a class which, under no revenue system, 
can ever be dispensed with, and it is not proposed 
by the bill to increase their number. Another ob- 
servation is, that a large portion of the revenue of 
France is raised by direct taxation—confessedly 
the most expensive mode. And this brings to my 
recollection an appeal made by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CritrenDEN] to the friends of the 
Administration, how they supposed the people 
would bear, in the event of resort to direct taxation, 
a demand of its payment in specie? In reply to 
that appeal, I have only to say that direct taxation 
always has been, and I presume always will be, an 
odious mode of collecting revenue, whether in spe- 
cie or paper. That any thing may be rendered 
odious by coupling it with something odious in it- 
self. ‘That unless it be necessary no people bear 
taxation worse than the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
when necessary no people pay it more cheerfully. 
That neither in paper nor specie would the Ameri- 
can people yield quietly to have money demanded 
of them in person by a tax-gatherer, in behalf of 
this Government, unless the necessities of the Go- 
verument compelled a resort to that course; but 
whenever they do, the people will pay with readi- 
ness, and that in whatsoever the wisdem of the 
National Legislature shall pronounce expedient. 
A third observation which I make is, that, surround- 
ed as France is, or nearly so, by other nations, 
with whom there is direct land communication, it 
is of course necessary for her to keep up a strong 
and expensive body of men engaged in what is 
called the preventive service. The wonder then 
is that the revenue expenses of France should be so 
inconsiderable, and it furnishes another proof of 
the genius of that wonderful man to whom is ac- 
corded, by common consent, the superiority in 
genius of the present, if not of every age, who 

rfected a system which works so admirably even 
in the hands of a far less talented controller. In 
addition to all this, I am informed, from high au- 
thority, that the French Government deputed 
a commissioner to England to investigate the 
subject, and the result of his examination was a 
decided opinion that economy would not be promo- 
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ted by changing the French system for that of the 
lish. 

Eeenile upon this part of the subject, I will 
add that the banks after all impose upon the 
people of this country the. most onerous tax 
they pay. A slight examination of the terms upon 
which the banks supply us with currency will be 
full of instruction. Before we enter upon this in- 
vestigation, it must be received as a proposition in 
political economy, fully susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, that he whe tills the earth, or digs the metal 
out of it, furnishes the basis of all values, and in 
whatever state or wherever values or property are 
ultimately found, to one of these sources we must 
look as the original means of its possession. In 
whose hand soever real money is found it was ori- 
ginally levied upon the laber of the miner or the 
agriculturist, or upon what are called the produc- 
tive classes. I will now proceed to take for exam- 
ple the State of North Carolina, and wiil suppose 
that six millions of dollars of circulating medium 
are necessary for her purposes, and, in order to test 
the matter fairly, will suppose farther that she has 
not within her borders one dollar of circulating me- 
dium. Now, according to the modern ideas upon 
this subject, there are two modes in which the ne- 
cessary supply may be obtained, supposing her to 
have the necessary quantity of surplus produce. 
The one is by the incorporation of a bank and 
making use of a paper medium. The other is by 
converting her produce into specie in a foreign mar- 
ket, and bringing that speciehome. Let us try the 
first process, and suppose a bank to bechartered with 
a capital stock of two millions of dollars: of this we 
will suppose about 10 per cent. to be paid in specie 
into the bank, that is to say, $200,000, before the 
bank is allowed to gv into operation. ‘Thatamount 
is obtained by loan from abroad, er in some other 
way, by the individual stockholders; but it is fairly 
paid in, and the bank is now ready to commence 
operations. The different farmers of the country 
bring together at a given time, two millions’ werth 
of produce at the different market towns of the 
State, and offer it to the merchants for sale. The 
merchants say to them, “‘you are well aware, gen- 
tlemen, that there is not a dollar of money in the 
whole State of North Carolina, except what is in 
the vaults of the bank, and, of course, we have 
none with which we can pay you for your produce. 
But if you consent to consider us the purchasers of 
your produce, and will take payment for it 
in bank notes, the matter can be arranged; 
for we can sell our bills, drawn upun_ the 
faith of this produce, to the banks, for which they 
will pay us out their notes.” The arrangement 
is made, and the banks accordingly throw into cir- 
culation two millions of dollars in their notes. For 
these they have received the representatives of so 
much specie, and which they consider as a specie 
fund, and are thereby placed in a situation to issue 
four millions more in their notes upon the discount 
of promissary notes, (for three paper dollars in cir- 
culation for one dollar in specie, or specie funds in 
their possession, is not beyond the limits of the 
most prudent banking) and thus the whole six mil- 
lions of circulation is furnished by the bank. But 
who has furnished the real capital upon which this 
whole process is bottomed? Why the farmers, 
surely, who have supplied the produce, and not the 
manufacturers of paper, who charge the commu- 
nity as if they had furnished the substance, and 
not the shadow only. For itis very certain, that 
in one way and another, they levy upon the com- 
munity, at the very lowest, atthe rate of six per 
centum per annum for the amount of paper so 
furnished by them. This, it will be at once seen, 
amounts to three hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars perannum. Now this, as I have already said, 
comes out of the productive classes, who, let who 
will dance, ultimately and invariably pay the piper. 
It will thus be seen upon the United States at large, 
where about one hundred millions of this paper 
currency is furnished, six millions of dollars at 
least is levied, Let us now try the other process, 
and suppose the credit given by the farmer to the 
merchant, who only awaits the return of the pro- 
ceeds of his cargo, which we may calculate, on an 
average, at six months, and we have the interest of 
two millions of dollars for that period, amounting 
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to sixty thousand dollars; and by repeating the 
process thrice, so as to command an equal amount 
of circulating medium, you have one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, half the expense, and a 
currency of real substantial and abiding value. So 
much for the comparative cheapness of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and fiscal agency of banks. 

But the highest claim, after all, which the origi- 
nal bill has over the substitute, is, that the one is in 
strict conformity with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, while the other violates both. The 
first clause of the eighth section of the first article 
of the Constitution declares: ‘‘ The Congress shall 
have power tu lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises.” For what purpose? ‘To pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare, of the United States,” etc. But 
some time must, of course, intervene between the 
said collection and the application of the money to 
the purposes for which it was so raised; and the 
question is, what is to become of it in the mean 
time? The Constitution informs us, in the sixth 
clause of the ninth section: ‘* No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law,’ etc In the Trea- 
sury, then, the money must be placed when raised. 
True, the Constitution does not so directly declare, 
but it says it shall not be drawn thence; and 
surely, the interdiction against its withdrawal dis- 
tinctly implies that it must be there placed. And 
can any one, I ask, imagine that the Treasury in 
contemplation was a bank? If such a thing was 
in contemplation, it was easy to have so declared; 
but it was not so declared. It is not said money 
shall not be drawn out of the United States Bank, 
or the deposite bank, but out of the Treasury; and 
we learn by the debates in convention that the fra- 
mers of the Constitution were not ignorant of 
banks, but purposely declined granting to Congress 
the power of chartering one. But the word Trea- 
sury had a plain and significant meaning, under- 
stood by every one as a place where individuals or 
communities kept their treasure, and in that plain, 
popular sense was used. 

Butallow, for the sake of the argument, that the Go- 
vernment might, in the general meaning of the word 
Treasury, elect to make a bank such Treasury, yet 
surely, under the clause I have just read, it could 
not make such bank the Treasury by a general 
deposite; for, whether the Treasurer be the cashier 
of a bank, or whatever complication of character 
may belong to him, he cannot withdraw money 
from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. Will it be said that a 
general authority granted by Congress to the cashier 
to withdraw and replace money in the Treasury, is 
an appropriation made by law? Does not such an 
interpretation reduce the provision to an empty 
sound, and repeal it as to all substantial operativn? 
But it may be said that the specific authority to 
lend out the money is an apprcpriation made by 
law. From whence does Congress derive the 
authority to make such an appropriation? The 
purposes for which Congress is authorized to col- 
lect revenue, are expressly set forth in the first 
clause of the eighth section of the first article: ‘‘ to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States.” To 
lend money is not one of them. It will be said 
that, having the money, we have a right to lend it. 
This right is exceedingly doubtful; but grant it to 
exist, the substitute not only proposes to lend the 
money which you now have, but all that you shall 
hereafter raise, and places the same, ere yet it is 
raised, in the very process of getting to you, in the 
hands of banks to be lent out. 

There is yet another part. of the Constitu- 
tion standing directly in the way of the 
proposed substitute, to wit: the latter part of 
the first clause of the eighth section of the 
first article: ‘‘But duties, imposts, and excises, 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
Now, is not the effect of the substitute entirely to 
destroy this provision? Grant that there is a uni- 
formity in the original levy and collection, is not 
the effect of uniformity entirely done away if the 
revenue is immediately distributed by way of loan, 
in unequal proportions, among the different States 
of the Union. Suppose, for instance, ten genile- 


men were to go to a boarding house in this city, 
and say to the landlord or landiady, as the case 
might be, ‘‘We all desire to have equal fare, and to 
be charged at the same rate.” “Certainly,” is the 
reply; “you shall all have the same fare and be 
charged at the same rate;” and the bargain is ac- 
cordingly closed. It turns out, however, in the 
event, that the landlord has stipulated with one of 
the gnests to lend him out of the ten dollars agreed 
to be paid weekly, seven dollars; to another five; 
to another three, and to another one, without inte- 
rest, and this for the whole time they remain 
boarders at his house; that is to say, to make 
the same return weekly for which they would 
give their notes, which the landlord stipulates 
with them shall be treated by him as so much gold 
and silver. Will any one pretend the parties had 
been treated with the stipulated impartiality? Clear- 
ly not, and so ina much more absolute sense is 
this stipulation of equality in the Constitution vio- 
lated by the operation of the deposite system. 

Again itis declared in the 5th clause of the 9th 
section of the Ist article that ‘‘no preference shall 
be given by any regulation of commerce or re- 
venue to the ports of one State over those of ano- 
ther.” And can any one doubt that the revenue 
reguiations of the General Government hitherto 
acted upon, and those proposed to be adopted by 
the substitute of the Senator from Virginia has, and 
will have, the effect of giving decided advantages to 
the ports of one State over those of another? Have 
they not and will they not, paralyze the commerce 
of the Southern States, and give more vigor to that 
of a favored few at the North? To any one who 
does not see this, ‘tis useless to address argument. 

Our whole system of Government is based upon 
principles of equality, and these principles have al- 
ways been more or less violated in its administra- 
tion. But the substitute proposes a violation even 
greater than has yet been practised. Even the 
United States Bank might locate a branch in any 
State desiring it; and under the deposite law of 
1836, the Secretary of the Treasury was not re- 
stricted to any State for the choice of banks, nor 
to any given number of banks in any one State. 
But we have, by the provisions of the substitute, 
the system of equality completely subverted, and 
the power of the large States magnified, and that 
of the small ones diminished. In the first place, 
the banks are limited to twenty-five, so that one 
State of the Union must of necessity be excluded 
from any participation in the real or imaginary 
benefits of this arrangement, and only twenty-five 
banks out of the hundreds in the Union are al- 
lowed to share it. This will be a pet bank sys- 
tem with a vengeance. And what is worse, the 
selection of these banks is to be committed in part to 
Congress, where the large States, in one branch at 
least, have amost decided advantage. Truly is 
the principle of equality altogether overlooked in 
this measure. But there is another clause of the 
Constitution standing in the way of the adoption of 
the substitute, (for it runs counter to a whole 
phalanx of constitutional provisions, ) and that is a 
portion of the 2d clause 2d section of the 2d article; 
“the, [the President,] shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, ana 
ail other officers of the United States,” &c. 
Now, waiving the question raised by my col- 
league, whether corporations are competent to be 
chosen officers of the Government, (and I do not 
say that the objection is not a valid one,) it seems 
to me evident, from thisclause of the Constitution, 
that whether the officer be an individual or corpo- 
ration, he can only be appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, or by the Pre- 
sident alone, or the heads of Departments, if they 
shall be vested by law with that power. And yet the 
substitute proposes that banks shall be selected as 
fiscal ts of the Government by Congress, con- 
trary to the letter of the Constitution, and its mani- 
fest policy. 

Whether receiving paper in payment of the pub- 
lic dues, be a direct violation of the Constitution, 
as insisted by the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Catuoun,] or not, it ought, at any rate, to re- 
ceive no sanction from Congress because, in the 
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first place, if not actually prohibited by the Consti- || ment from that proposed by the Constitution. In 


tution, it is evident it would have been done 
had its framers foreseen that an attempt would 
be made to establish it as the regular medium of 
receipt for the public dues. We find whole masses 
of the Constitution directed by them against the 
paper system, and we well know that it was a thing 
of which bitter experience had made them heartily 
sick; that they were, in the memorable language of 
a gentleman on the other side, hard money men. 
In the second place, no prudent person ought to 
receive what he cannot with propriety pay out; and 
it was well urged by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wessrer] on another occasion, that the 
Government ought only to pay, or even offer to 
pay, its creditors in a sound, uniform medium, 50 
that the actual amount paid Ww each creditor 
should be equal to the nominal amount due him. 
In this I heartily concur; and therefore think the 
commanding the receipt by revenue officers in pay- 
ment of public dues of what cannot be considered 
as such a medium, highly improper. Money is the 
only medium in which the law should authorize or 
courpel the receipt of debts, and especially public 
debts; and it is an abuse of terms to call bank notes 
money. They want the main characteristic of 
money, and have, by looseness of conversation as 
well as of ideas, assumed the name of that for 
which they only stood as a substitute. From Eng- 
land, from whom we have borrowed the paper 
system, we have also borrowed this vice of ex- 
pression, which confounds things essentially dif- 
ferent. Bank notes are no more money than the 
note of an individual is money. It is of the 


nature of money, when paid to discharge altoge- 
ther the previously existing debt, and to vest without | 
more the property purchased in one person, andthe | 


money paid forit in another. Buatthe paymeat of a 
bank note merely changes the debtor, and substi- 
tutes the bank as a debtor to the holder of its note, 
in leu of him from whom he received it. Itis stili 
but what the lawyers call a chose in action. In 
ancient times, money consisted of cattle or other 
articles which had an intrinsic value, and the trans- 
actions were rather barters than sales, in the mo- 
dern meaning of that term. In later times, gold 
and silver were found to possess all the requisites 
of a common standard of value in a higher degree 
than any thing else. They combined intrinsic 
value in a small compass with indestructibility and 
almost indefinite divisibility, and they have been 
adopted, by the common consent of all mankind, 
as the only general money of the world. When 
they are transferred, the debt before existing is ex- 
tinguished, and no new one is created. They are 
the arbiter and finisher of all transactions. But it 
is insisted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cia] that the Government makes money of what- 
ever it receives as such. I agree that the Govern- 
ment does, by affixing its stamp of approbation, 
cause to pass aS money what is not so in truth. 


And does not this consideration of itself, so far from |; 


furnishing a reason why Government should fix 
its Stamp upon bank notes, operate directly the 
other way? In declaring that to be.money which 


is not money, Government gives currency to a | 


falsehood, and unsettles the sound foundations of 
public opinion; and no man can see the conse- 
quences to which a falsehood may lead, which he 
has once labelled as truth. The notes of a bank 
are no more money than the notes of individuals; 
and the Government can, by its action, make one 
pass as money as wellasthe other. And why 
should they not? Why should favored associations 
be taken under the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment, and individuals, whose worth and ability 
may be more distinctly known, discarded from it? 
Is this in keeping with the great principles of 
equality upon which our institutions are based? If 
assistance to the poor, in whose behalf the Senator 
from Massachusetts who last addressed you [Mr. 
Davis} spoke so pathetically, were a legitimate ob- 
ject of the action of this Government, it would cer- 
tainly be much better accomplished by its endors- 
ing the notes of the poor and needy, but worthy 

and struggling, citizen, than those of these wealthy * 
corporations. 

But the system proposed by the substitute is a 
radical change in the whole action of our Govern- 
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_ That they did not see the beauties of that bank ma- 
_ chinery by which the public treasure might be se- 


_ dred years ago, and did not receive any thing like 


| Government in pecuniary difficulty, and compelled 


the first place, it legislates into perpetual existence 
the Constitution, and 
against which many of its provisions are directed. 
In the next, it introduces into the texture of the Go- 
vernment a fourth estate, never designed by its fra- 
mers to enter into it. It in effect declares that our 
ignorant forefathers knew nothing of the dire cor- 
ruption which pervades the human heart, or had 
overlooked the only means of providing against it. 


cured against the fingers of the pilferer, and ne- 
glected to provide it. And it is now proposed by 
their more sagacious sons to supply by legislation 
this dangerous omission. If all this is true, shall 
we suffer that sacred instrument to be thus inter- 
polated without a regular process of amendment— 
that the legislature shall thus alter what was 
framed for the express purpose of circumscribing 
its own action? Surely not. But it is not true 
that the framers of the Constitution were ignorant 
of this bank agency, but it seems had it distinctly 
befure them, and deliberately repudiated it. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the Opposition calls 
the Independent Treasury a novelty—an experi- 
ment. ‘That is to say, that the only plan known 
for the first 5,000 years of the existence of the 
world, is a novelty, although it has been, with very 
few exceptions, continued ever since; while that 
which was never heard of until about seven hun- 


the form in which it is now urged until a little more 
than one hundred years since, is a perfect antiqui- 
ty, and stands protected by hoary experience. The 
first bank which we hear of in the history of the 
world was that of Venice, established in 1157, A. D.; 
the next was that of Genoa, in 1345, near two hun- 
dred years after; the next was that of Amsterdam, 
in 1609; and then that of Hamburg, in 1619. The 
famous Bank of England had no existence until 
1694, and about twenty years afterwards was fol- 
lowed by the Bank of France, to wit: in 1716. 
These places have all been conspicuous upon the 
theatre of the world, but not least for their wars 
and robberies. Commerce has enriched them, but 
it has been a commerce conducted in fraud and en- 
forced in blood. I will not go back to Venice and 
Genoa, but take England, and the groans of op- 
pressed India speak for her. The rivers of blood 
which have deluged that unhappy land, cry out for 
vengeance upon her iust of gold. Plunder by 
force or stratagem is the real sustenance of those 
nations, who subsist only on commerce. The first 
bank in France was a part of Mr. Law’s famous 
bubble, for the payment of the national debt, and 
a very similar origin is found fer that of England. 
From their unlucky explosions, ...> alchemists 
learnt lessons by which they profited in future ex- 
periments. But no bank became t > fiscal agent 
of the Government, until the Bank of England 
became so in the reign of Queen Anne, whose 
expensive wars on the continent had involved the 


her to apply to the bank for assistance. In con- 
sideration of that assistance, the bank was secured 
in a monopoly with a doubled capital. The equivo- 
lent she paid was an advance to the Government 
of £400,000 in cash, the cancelling of exchequer 
bills to the amount of £1,775,027, and throwing 
into circulation £2,500,000 more of the exchequer 
bills. And thus the bank for relieving the necessi- 
ties of the Government, had secured to it a larger 
privilege of plundering the citizens—of covertly tax- 
ing them toreimburse herself. Upon the same princi- 
ple it was that our U. S. Banks of 1791 and 1816 
came into existence. Government necessities were 
great,and bonus, loans, and other accommodations to 
the Government obtained for the banks the authority 
to make these disguised exactions from the people. 
Yet gentlemen say that banking is not profitable, 
and refer to the small dividends of the United States 
Bank. They leave out of the calculation the 
amounts paid to Government for their monopoly, 
the losses by frauds and mismanagement up to 
1819, an@ the contingent fund for promoting the 
spréad of bank principles. These are the institu- 
tions which claim the merit of antiquity, and look 
down upon that as a novelty, which, beginning with 








the history of mankind, has existed in its native 
simplicity to this day. 

Again, it is argued that the collection and 
disbursement of the revenue in gold and silver 
are altogether impracticable, without creating 
great public distress through the scarcity of 
those articles. And here I will frankly confess, 
that when I first began to consider this subject, I 
was apprehensive that the adoption of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury system would materially affect the 
price of property, reducing it to a distressingly low 
valne; and that has been, in my view, the only un- 
favorable circumstance connected with it. Butlonger 
observation and deeper reflection has dissipated that 
fear, and I now feel confident that the depression 
in the value of property, produced by the present 
reaction, is far greater than that which would be 
more permanently produced by any probable check 
given to the paper system by this or any other mea- 
sure within the reach of Congress, or, indeed, by 
the total suppression of bank paper. I will call 
your attention to a report furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at the present session, show- 
ing the balances in the Treasury at the end of each 
year, by which it is, in my judgment, manifest that 
five millions of dollars are enough for the Treasury 
circulation; and with the reduction in the revenue, 
which I hope to see take place, three millions will 
be amply sufficient. Mr. Gallatin computed the 
precious metals in the world (in 1819 I think it 
was) at between four and five thousand millions; 
and after all allowances each way, supposed the 
annual increase to be equal to about one per cent.; 
which, by this time, would bring it up to between 
five and six thousand millions. Of this about 
two thousand five hundred millions exists in coin. 
Bat our calculations are not to be circumscribed 
within the two thousand five hundred millions, the 
whole amount of the five or six thousand millions 
belonging to the great family of nations, for 
that purpose for which the God of nature seems 
especially to have provided them; and when- 
ever the coin is found deficient, the bullion 
existing in other forms will, by an irresistible 
law, come as offerings to the altar of public conve- 
nience, whether it is found in the embellishments 
of modern life, or the curious vases dug from the 
ruins of antiquity. The circulating medium of the 
world may be compared to a vast ocean, of which 
the peculiar portion of each nation is connected with 
it, likea bay or arm of the sea. Each is affected 
by its tides; receives of its fullness at its flood, 
and must pour back into it at itsebb. From this 
ocean all that we would want for the purposes 
of our Treasury, would be but as a bucket-full 
from the waters of the Potomac. 

It is next urged against the Independent Trea- 
sury that it is in facta Government bank. “If 
this were so, it were a grievous fault,” and many 
of its present friends, could they be so persuaded, 
would at once abandon it. But assertion is not 
proof, and after all the ingenious efforts of the Op- 
position to make good this charge, they have, as I 
think, signally failed. The most plausible ofa!l the 
untenable arguments to which they have resorted 
to support this charge is, that the bill authorizes 
a transfer, by draft, if necessary, of the funds 
of the Government from one part of the coun- 
try to another ; and this they say constitutes a bank. 
If this be so, then almost every man in the country 
is not only a banker, but a bank. For who is 
there who may not, by bill of exchange, transfer 
money which he may have in one part of the 
country where he does not want it, to another 
where he does. But this objection of a Govern- 
ment bank comes with peculiarly ill grace from 
the Oppgsition; for however we may beat around 
the subject, the sting of a Government bank lies at 
last in its power to furnish a circulating medium 
to make loans and pay dividends. These are the 
alvers by which public opinion is to be moved, 
end all these the substitute in effect proposes to 
give to a system of institutions connected with the 
Government, while, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the Independent Treasury wants them 
all, and no human ingenuity can lay its finger on 
the clause of the bill in which either of them lies. 
If gentlemen choose te suspect covert purposes not 
appearing on the face of the bill, there is no rea- 
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soning with suspicion. In this respect it resembles 
confidence : a man confides, because he will con- 
fide ; and he suspects, because he will suspect. 
[tis further objected to the Independent Treasury, 
that it increases Executive patronage. We have 
heard a great deal of humbugs upon this floor ; 
but of all the humbugs which have ever come 
under my observation, this is the  wmerest. 
Already the offices holden at the will of the 
Executive exceed ten thousand, and our fears are 
suddenly appealed to upon the addition of twenty. 
Public liberty is perfectly safe with a corps of ten 
thousand office holders, but ten thousand and twen- 
ty threaten its immediate annihilation. Sir, I say 
again, as I have said before, that, under our institu- 
tions, an open and acknowledged patronage is a 
principle of weakness, rather than of power, to him 
who wields it. I feel it in my own humble sphere. 
My situation here entitles my opinions to some |it- 
tle respect in the appointment of officers in my own 
State, and I am, of course, occasionally applied to 
on that ground by those who desire them. In the 
discharge of my legislative duties, my constituents 
and I understand each other perfectly; they know 
what course I am likely to take upon any great 
measure, and there is nodisappointment. Butin the 
exercise of the little influence [ possess in the distri- 
bution of offices itis different. For one whomI have 
it in my power to gratify, 1am forced to disap- 
pointten; and I am more fortunate than I expect to 
be if those whom I cannot oblige do not impute my not 
doing so,some to ingratitude,some toa want of adue 
sense of their merits, some toa wish to accomplish ob- 
jects of my own,and others to a want of that influence 
which a more able man in my place would command. 
In either view I have made a bad bargain, and have 
lost much more than I have gained. Such, ina much 
larger sphere, is the situation of the President. But 
that is not all; his appointments, when made, do 
not always add strength to his administration. So 
far as my experience goes, the mass of applicants 
for office are from the ranks of the Opposition; and 
their feelings of opposition, though temporarily 
smothered, are seldom appeased, but are certain to 
show themselves on the first occasion of trial; and 
the instances are far more numerous of those who 
received office while professing attachment to the 
Administration, afterwards becoming its opponents, 
than of opposition being won over by appointment 
to attachment and advocacy. But what is true of 
open and undisguised patronage, is not true of that 
secret and complicated influence which may be 
exercised through the banks, whenever the objects 
of the Administration and of the banks become 
identified. Agents of this influence start np, like 
Rhoderick Dhu’s men, from behind every bush, 
and their appeals can be addressed in the most sub- 
tle, and yet, in appearance, most innocent forms. 
Take a single instance. A member of this, or one 
of the State Legislatures, is debtor to a bank, 
and a measure of great importance is pend- 
ing before the legislative body—those most con- 
versant in bank affairs choose to suppose that 
it will in some way materially affect bank- 
ing interests, and the general oonversation upon 
the snbject inculcates that belief. A bank of- 
ficer has occasion to write to this member merely 
to inform him that on such a day his note will be 
due; but, as he has his pen in his hand, he adds : 
“The measure now ander consideration in your 
body, if it becomes a law, will, it is thought, create 
a necessity for the banks to curtail their issues, 
and the debtors will, of course, be required to pay 
up their notes in full.” Now, there is nothing 
wrong in all this; but what is the effect upon the 
recipient of the letter? A perfectly natural one. 
His thoughts take a new direction. “ It is true,” 
he says to himself, “1 had intended to have voted 
for this measure, and supposed it a beneficial one ; 
but in that I may be mistaken ; and if it is to affect 
the banks as stated in this letter, the consequences 
to myself are appalling. Iam not able to pay up 
this note, without the sacrifice of all that I possess. 
My wife will be reduced to beggary, and the pros- 
pects of my little ones forever blighted. The ha- 
zard is too great: I cannot encounter it.” So 
would reason, under these circumstances, a man 
who had not the integrity of Aristides, with the 
firmness of Socrates. Sir, we all feel this bank 
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influence pervading the very atmosphere we 
breathe. The filaments of its attraction insinuate 
themselves every where, into the most secret and 
retired places ; and every man feels himself drawn 
on this side, and upon that, by some subtle power 
of which he is scarcely conscious, 

I now proceed to the consideration of the subject 
as connected with commerce and political econo- 
my. lamnetinduced to take this view from any 
belief of my own, that it is pertinent to the present 
investigation; but our friends on the other side 
have obtruded it upon us, and by pressing it them- 
selves in debate, have made it necessary for us to 
meet them upon tha’ ground. I insist, as I did at 
the extra session, that the President was right in 
his opinion of the obligations of this Government, 
in relation to the currency. I deny that the Go- 
vernment is bound to furnish or regulate any other 
currency than that of gold and silver, nay, I deny 
i's right todo so. Sir, the word eurrency is not in 
the whole Constitution, although a late fellow-travel- 
ler of high respectability, who had been recently 
reading the speech of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wesster,] delivered at the last session 
of Congress, insisted that it was. I ventured mo- 
destly to put in my dissent to this opinion of my 
fellow-traveller, but to no effect; and as the argu- 
ment grew warmer, he finally brought the weighty 
authority of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
bear upon me, and declared that that gentleman 
was unrivalled in his knowledge of constitutional 
law, and that any man who would read his 
speech must be satisfied that it was there. I was 
forced to admit, as I do now, that any man who 
was not himself acquainted with the Constitution, 
and would read the speech of the Senator, would 
come to the conclusion that the word currency was 
in the Constitution; and yet 1 admit that the hono- 
rable Senator from Massachusetts did not say that 
the word currency was there. He derives the au- 
thority of Congress over the currency, and the obli- 
gation to regulate it, from the third clause of the 
eighth section of the first article, which declares 
that Congress shall have power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
States,” &c. and this, he says, coupled with the 
seventeenth clause of the same section and article, 
gives to Congress the power to create and regulate 
the means of commerce. I did understand the 
Senator, at the last session, to insist that the words 
regulate and create often meant the same thing; 
and, if my memory seives me, he offered some ex- 
amples to prove it. But, sir, if the meanings of 
words are to be thus confounded, it seems to me 
that language loses all its utility, and words cease 
to be as they were designed—the vehicles of ideas. 
“God created the heavens and the earth,” and 
his right to regulate them, grows out of his 
creative power. But yet the two rights or 
powers are altogether distinct. One of them he has 
transferred, to some extent, to man, and given him 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over every living thing thatcreep- 
eth upon the earth.” Buthis creative power is un- 
communicated, and perhaps incommunicable, But 
relieving the Senator from any verbal criticisms, 
and even granting him his premises, namely, that 
Congress, under the Constitution, has power to re- 
gulate commerce, and, under the seventeenth clause 
of the eighth section of the first article, to furnish 
such medium of commerce as may be necessary for 
its regulation, his conclusion will not follow; for the 
necessily does not exist, upon which his superstruc- 
ture resis; and, of course, that supertructure 
must fall to the ground. The best medium on earth 
for commerce is already provided, and there is no 
necessity for another. But if this matter could be 
reduced to a mere question of commercial ex 
diency, I deny that Congress ought to connect her 
fiscal affairs with the local banks. Who applies 
the scourge to the flying courser?. .Andsuch would 
be the effect of Gevernment continuing the stimu- 
lus of her deposites, and receipt of bank paper, 
with the local institutions. But I know it will be 
said she is invited to apply the rein, and not the 
scourge. Sir, this isa ruinous fallacy. It is, in fact, 
an invitation to place both the scourge and the rein 
in irresponsible hands, and with the power to use 
them with the wildest discretion, or, rather, without 
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any discretion at all. And a scourge jt would prove 
to the whole country. The Independent Treasury 
system proposes nothing more than to withdraw the 
stimulus which the Government has heretofore 
given to a system she has neither the might nor the 
power to control, and leave it to the action of thase 
laws to which it is properly subject; laws founded 
on the eternal principles of truth and nature, and 
by which it will certainly, in the end, be properly 
guided. But the soundest principles of Govern- 
ment are at war with any connection with the 
paper system. Fluctuation is one of the most pro- 
minent characteristics of that system; in proof of 
which, if any is required, I will read an extract 
from the last April number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, pages 33 and 34: 


“There might, indeed, and most probably would be, com- 
mercial revulsions, anda fall of the oxchange, even though the 
currency were wholly metallic, or fluctuated exactly as a me- 
tallic currency would do; but there is not the stightest reason 
for supposing that they would be either halt so frequent or 
severe, as under the existing aysiem. A mixed currency, or @ 
currency of coin and paper, supplied like that of England, is 
exposed to fluctuations in its amount, and capacity of transact- 
ing business, ten times greater than any that could attach to a 
purely metallic currency, or to a mixed currency fluctuating 
according to the demand for builion. If the currency consisted 
wholly of gold, of if no additional supplies of papa ceuld be 
obtained except upon the deposite of an equivalent amownt of 
gold, no general rise of prices could take place, except when 
there wasan influx of the precious metals; and thene, as every 
one knows, cannot be accumulated in any one country to a 
much more considerable degree than in others. But when indi- 
viduals or associations are allowed to issue notes, or paper fitted 
to serve all the purposes of money, not upon a deposite of bul- 
lion, but merely upon their receiving a promise to repay it with 
interest at some future period, a new and most powerlu! olement 
of variation ia brought into the field.” 


Mr. Locke, one of the most profound writers in 
the English language, has said: “It is the interest 
of every country that the standard of its money, 
once settled, should inviolably and immutably be 
kept to perpetuity; for whenever that is altered, 
from what pretence soever, the public will lese by 
it. Men, in their bargains, contract not for deno- 
minations or sounds, but for intrinsic value.” I 
know that Mr. Locke is here speaking ofan altera- 
tion by the arbitrary action of the Govern- 
ment. But the consequences of alteration will 
follow as certainly, by whatever power it may 
be brought about. But if the Government adopts the 
paper system, the principle of fluctuation will be in- 
corporated in the money of the country by the Govern- 
ment itself, and the alteration of its standard will 
be the act of the Government. One of the most 
serious evils of this fluctuation is the sudden 
change it produces in the condition of men. The 
paper system, in addition to its tendency to 
fluctuation, increases this latter evil also by the en- 
couragement it gives to speculation, and by the 
joint operation of these two causes men are con- 
tinually rising suddenly from poverty to wealth, 
and sinking from wealth to poverty. Mutability is 
one of the worst features in human destiny, and is 
always reckoned among the chief illsof life. Men 
become accustomed to any state or condition, and 
fitted to avail themselves of its enjoyments, what- 
ever they may be, and to bear the ills attendant 
upon it. A gradual improvement of a man’s con- 
dition is healthful both to the soul and body, and a 
gradual deterioration may be borne with philo- 
sophical composure, and without any very percep- 
tible loss of comfort. But any sudden revalsion 
either way is attended always with many painful 
incidents. Even where the change, humanly 
speaking, is for the better, it is seldom attended 
with real happiness. The heir of poverty, who is 
suddenly advanced in fortune, has rarely any of 
hose qualifications which fil him for ils enjoyment. 
He is removed from the circles and associations 
which were wont to engage his affections, and 
thrown into others with which his heart knows no 
sympathy. But who can paint the misery of him 
who, reared to better hopes, has lived under sunny 
skies and amid bright prospects, and suddenly 
finds himself overwhelmed with pecuniary ruin? 
Time will not allow us to follow out this fruitful 
and affecting theme. 

But another great evil of the paper system is, 
that it causes the producers of the country to sell at 
specie prices, and buy at paper prices, or in other 
words te buy at prices, regulated by an inflated cur- 
rency, and sell at those which are regulated by a 
stable currency. Gentlemen affect not to see the 
force of this argument, and ask whether the planters 
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do sell their prodace in one country, and buy their 
articles of consumption in another? I answer yes. 
The price of every article produced in this country, 
and which usually goes toa foreign market, is here 
regulated by the price in the foreign market. The 
paper currency of a country does not form a por- 
tion of that great ocean to which I had reference 
in a former part of my remarks; but is, as it were, 
an isolated lake which*has no outlet by which it 
may mingle itself with those vast waters. You may 
pour into it until it will overflow and inundate the 
country in which it is situate, and thus involve it 
in ruin; but it leaves the great ocean without un- 
affected by its swell. It raises prices at home 
but affects them not in other markets. However 
abundant, therefore, money so called may be at 
home, the exporter can afford to give the farmer no 
more than the price in the foreign market will war- 
rant, leaving him his reasonable expenses and profit 
besides. But it is not so with the articles he im- 
ports; when he gets them here they at once feel the 
influence of the swollen circulation, and bring 
correspondent prices, and at those prices the con- 
sumer must purchase. But it will be said that 
England, the principal country with whom we 
trade, is a paper country, and therefore we lose 
nothing by our paper system in our intercourse 
with her. Sir, a man loses all by any circum- 
stance, that, but for that circumstance, he would 
have made. Although England is a paper coun- 
try, yet, if we were exclusively a metallic country, 
we should make more by our intercourse with her. 
And why should we, because she chooses to maim 
herself by her paper system, follow her example? 
The whole business of life is a struggle between na- 
tions and individuals for their respective por- 
tions of the goods of fortune; and why should 
any wise man, who is embarking in any strife, dis- 
able himself because his adversary has had the 
folly todo so. Iam certain, sir, that to do justice 
to this argument it should be more elaborate, but I 
must leave it with the few hints I have thrown out, 
which I trust will be understood by any intelligent 
mind. And yet the paper system is applauded to 
the skies, as the wing upon which England has 
soared to her present prosperous height. Sir, Eng- 
land has thriven in spite of her paper system, and 
not by reason of it; and the same answer applies 
to the panegyrics which has been poured forth upon 
the wonders attributed to the banks in this country. 
They have, it is said, caused the wilderness to 
blossom, built up towns in the desert, opened our 
lands, constructed our railroads, and caused the 
steam-moved palaces to float upon our waters. If 
this were so, they would indeed deserve our grati- 
tude and praise; but I have thought, and still think, 
that we owe all these things to the enterprise and 
industry of our citizens, and the abundant re- 
sources with which it has pleased Heaven to 
bless our ccuntry. Through them all these won- 
ders have been accomplished, and the banks sup- 
ported besides. Such has been the vigor of the 
patient’s constitution, that he has supplied nutri- 
ment to this vast wen, and borne its enormous 
growth, and furnished support, at the same time, 
to all the functions of life, and his own natural in- 
crease. 

And this brings me to the consideration of 
another evil of the paper system, and that is, its 
tendency to call men off from the most productive 
employments to those which are less so, or not so at 
all; drawing them off from the cultivation of the 
soil to become speculators, bank officers, shop- 
keepers, and livers upon their wits. All values are 
created by the spontaneous production of the earth, 
by huuan labor, by animal procreation, or by 
some or all of these united. The spontaneous pro- 
duction of the earth is, of course, the most profita- 
ble to him who can avail himself of it of any other; 
and the production of the earth, combined with hu- 
man labor, furnishes at last the basis of all wealth. 
Human labor may, after the production by the 
earth is completed, put into more advantageous 
forms, and in more advantageous places, what has 
been produced; but to the earth we must go back 
for the origin of all wealth. Wealth to a nation is 
happiness; that is to say, the more aggregate wealth 
a nation possesses, provided it be sufficiently distri- 
buted, the more people does it place in possession of 
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the means of procuring the essentials of happi- 
ness. The larger portion of a nation’s population 
engaged’ in the production of values, and the more 
advantageously engaged, the better for that nation. 
Labor applied to bringing into action the produc- 
tive powers of the earth, is, as a general rule, the 
most advantageous mode of producing values. 
Every thing, therefore, which has a tendency to 
divert any considerable portion of a nation from 
agricultural parsuits, by turning them to specula- 
tion, professions, merchandise, or even to manu- 
factures, where that nation possesses a suitable 
field for agricultural pursuits, has, as a ‘general 
rule, the effect of diminishing the wealth of that 
nation. But I can pursue this topic no fur- 
ther. 1 conclude that Congress has not the right, 
and if it had, it would not be expedient for it to 
undertake the creation and regulation of a common 
paper medium through banks. But if it possessed 
such right, and such obligation rested upon it, the 
substitute proposed by the Senator from Virginia 
provides no such medium, the currency it would 
foster would be, after all, but local in its character, 
and with all the disadvantages, would possess few 
of the advantages of a common paper medium. 
Having finished what I had to say upon other 
branches of this subject, I now propose to treat it, 
in the last place, as a mere political question. 
This, after all, is by far the most interesting and 
important light in which it presents itself. Two 
great political parties have been striving for maste- 
ry in this nation ever since its existence began, and 
probably will continue to strive as long as its pre- 
sent institutions remain. Indeed, the strife may be 
said to have begun before the nation had an exist- 
ence, and to have been waged in giving form and 
character to that existence. The party to which I 
belong holds, and ever has held, the capacity of 
man for self-government; that Providence has be- 
stowed on each individual certain natural gifts and 
advantages, which he has a right to use without 
molestation or restraint, so long as he forbears to 
use them in infringing upon similar rightsin others. 
But that owing to a corrupt propensity in our race 
to infringe the rights of others, Government is ne- 
cessary, and to support Government taxation is 
necessary; but that no more government should be 
exercised than is required for the purpose for 
which alone it was instituted, and no more taxa- 
tion resorted to than is necessary for its sup- 
port, and that it is a gross abuse of Government 
to take from one man any of his natural 
or providential rights and advantages, and besttw 
them on another. That Government is at best but 
a necessary evil, or, in the beautiful language of 
Thomas Paine, ‘‘Government, like dress, is the 
badge of lost innocence; and the palaces of kings 
were founded upon the ruins of the bowers of Pa- 
radise.” That this necessary evil was designed for 
the benefit of the many, and not of the few, and 
that the greatest good of the greatest number 
should be the object as well of the philanthropist 
as of the honest and enlightened politician. That 
every new society of men has a right to choose its 
own form of Government, and to change it after- 
wards, with the concurrence of a majority of the 
parties to theoriginalcompact. Thatthe best form 
of Government, upon the whole, is that under 
which we at present live, reduced as it was by its 
wise founders to a solemn written compact, which 
no man has a right to change or modify peaceably 
and insidiously by construction, or openly and vio- 
lently, without incurring great political guilt and 
just condemnation. We believe in the existence 
of virtue and patriotism, and hold them to be the 
only proper bases of political action;and that every 
thing tending to place political action upon any 
other basis, is dangerous to liberty and sub- 
versive of our institutions. History informs 
us that much the opposite of all this was held 
by the other party; that the present Constitution 
was very far from being such as they would 
have had it; that it was too Democratic in its 
nature, and distributed power too equally among 
all classes of the people, the bulk of whom they 
believed unfit either to govern themselvespor to 
participate in the government of others. But they 
agreed to accept it upon the whole, believing that, 
by construction, many deficiencies might be sup- 
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plied, and that vigor in which it was eminently 
wanting might be imparted. We learn, from high 
authority, that the Constitution was scarcely put 
in operation, before the principle of construction 
was applied, and that those who were most active 
in its application avowedly held the doctrine that a 
monarchy was the best Government on earth, and, 
with Sir Robert Walpole, that a man’s patriotism 
was to be sought for in his pocket. 

“But Hamilton was not only a monarchist, but fora monarchy 
founded on corruption. Io preof of this, 1 will relate an anecdote 
for the truth, of which I attest the God who made me. Before 
the President set out on his Southern tour, in April, 1791, he 
addressed a letter of the fourth of that month, from Mount 
Vernon to the Seeretaries of State, Treasury, and War, de- 
siring, that if any serious and important cases should arise 
during his absence, they would consult and act upon them. 
And he requested that the Vice President should also be coy- 
sulted. This wasthe only occasion on which thatofficer was 
ever requested to take part in a cabinet question. Some occa- 
sion for consultation arising, invited those gentlemen to dine 
with me, in order to confer on the subject. Afier the cloth was 
removed, and our question agreed and dismissed, conversation 
began on other matters, and by some circumstance was led to 
the British Constitution, on which Mr. Adams observed “ purge 
that Constitution of its corruption, and give to its popular 
branch equality of representation, and it would be the most per 
fect constitution ever devised by the witof man.” Hamilton 
paused, and said, “purge it of its corruption, and give to its 
popular branch equality of representation, and it would be. 
come an impracticable Government: as it stands at present, 
with all its supposed defects, it isthe most perfect Government 
which ever existed.—Jefferson’s Memoirs, page 450. 

The leader of this party was a splendid man, 
whose talents I admire, and the integrity of whose 
purposes I do not mean to question; but his no- 
tions on government were, I believe, as erroneous 
as those of Tycho Brahe in philosophy. The first 
fruits of these principles were the funding system 
and United States Bank, with respect to which Mr. 


Pitt, looking to their consequences with the eagle 





eye of a profound statesman, declared, that if 


the Americans embarked in them, he would 
give but little for their liberties. The nature and 
operation of these measures will be found explained 
in Mr ‘Jefferson’s Works, vol. 4, pp. 446—449, 

“Hamilton’s financial system had then passed. It had two 
objects; first, as a puzzle to exclude popular understanding and 
inquiry; and second, as a machine for the corruption of the Jegis- 
lature: for he avowed the opinion that man could be governed 
by one of two motives only, force or interest; force, he observed 
in this country was out of the question, and the interest there- 
fore of the members must be laid hold of, to keep the legislature 
in unison with the Executive. And with grief and shame it 
must be acknowledged that his machine was not without effeci; 
that even in this the birth of our Government, some members 
were found sordid enough to bend their duty to their interests, 
and look after personal rather than public good.’’—Jefferson’s 
Memoirs, page 446, vol. 4th. 

“I know very well, and so must be understood, that nothing 
like a majority ia Congress had yielded to this corruption. Far 
from it. Buta division not very unequal had already taken 
= in the honest part of that body, between the parties styled 

epublican and Federal. The latter being monarchists in prin- 
ciple, adhered to Hamilton, of course, as their leader in that 
emp et and this mercenary phalanx added to them insured 

im always a majority in both Houses; so that the whole ac- 
tion of the oe was now under the direction of the Trea 
sury. Still the machine was not complete. The effect of the 
funding system, and of the assumption, would be temporary; it 
would be lost with the loss of the individual members whoin it 
had enriched, and some engine of influence more permanent 
must be contrived, while those myrmidons were yet in place to 
carry it through all opposition. This engine was the Bank ot 
the United States.” —Page 449. 

The bank was chartered ; and, according to the 
decision of the times, which as yet stands unre- 
versed, and perhaps ever will, (whether properly 
or not, this is no time or place to discuss,) the 
charter could not be revoked, but must run out the 
period for which it had been granted, whether for 
weal or woe to the country. Its effects were ccun- 
teracted as far as possible by Mr. Jefferson, at the 
head of a Spartan phalanx, which continualiy 
gathered strength; still, when it became fairly 
united with an administration strictly Federal, it 
made rapid encroachments upon the Constitution. 
But a bold stride of power, conscious of having at 
its command something more efficient than a 
sceptre to subdue the wills of men, was manifested 
in the passage of the alien and sedition law. This 
rash and premature measure served to open the 
eyes of menere it was too late, and the grasping 
Administration was hurled from its place. This 
separation of the Administration and the moneyed 
power served for a time to save popular rights, 
and preserve the Constitution. In 1811, the charter 
of the bank expired, and upon the question of its 
renewal, the whole force of the Democracy was 
arrayed against it, and with triumphant success. 
Some noble efforts were made against it on 
the floors of Congress, and some, I am sorry to 


say, who then won in the cause of Democracy the 
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greenest laurels that will ever bloom above their 
graves, have since changed their opinicns, and be- 
come the advocates of a National Bank. They are 
still men of high intellectual power, and time can- 
pot have abated their vigor. But how different 
are their efforts from what they then were? They 
stil! strike with power, but they beat only the air. 
The ground which they occupy does not afford 
scope for the exertion of their might. Upon this 
subject Sampson is shorn of his glorieus locks, and 
shakes himself in vain, as at other times. 


I now come toa portion of my cvuntry’s histo- 
ry, from which I would turn aside with shame; 
put the story must be told. A war of glory had 
been fought; the Federal party had opposed its be- 
ginning, and during its continuance fasted for the 
victories of their country, and rejoiced over those 
of the enemy. But the warended as it had begun, 
in the honor of the nation. But war is expensive, 
and the Administration found itself involved 
in debt and taxation, and the local banks had 
stopped payment, and the Opposition began 
to wag their heads, and point the finger in derision, 
and cry ‘* There! there! So would we have it.” 
The pride of the Administration was stung, and 
another instance was furnished of the frailty of man 
in his best estate; and in a desperate effort to re- 
trieve ifs pecuniary affairs, a United States Bank 
was proposed and chartered, against the opposition 
of the Federalists, consistent only in opposition. 
Such I believe to be the true secret of the charter 
of the second Bank of the United States. Others 
move familiar with the political secrets of the day 
may account for it upon some other principle, but 
such I believe, and always have believed, was the 
true nature of the transaction. Lut the bank was 
chartered, and some apology must be made for this 
barefaced inconsistency of the Republican party, 
and an apology, the strangest that ever could have 
entered into the conception of one who set any 
value upon a written Constitution, was offered. It 
had been once decided, it was said, by all the de- 
partments of the Government, that a bank was 
constitutional, and therefore it was settled. 
Strange that the very warmest opponents of con- 
struction should thus have established it in the 
very heart of the Constitution, and made what 
was intended to be stable as the hills, and 
inflexible as iron, as fugitive as stubble, and 
as supple as a hazle wand. That what was 
intended to encompass the powers of the Govern- 
ment, and hedge them in with walls of brass, so 
that they should not encroach upen the rights of 
the States, should be rendered submissive to the 
ever encroaching spirit of that very Government, 
securing to itthe undisputed right to every foot of 
ground it gains in its advances. If the bank was 
ever unconstitutional, it was so then, and must 
continue so until that Constitution is altered by the 
only means which has been provided. But the 
bank was chartered, and soon began to show forth 
its natural fruits. A high tariff for the protection 
of manufactures, a process by which the Govern- 
ment is enriched, and the nation impoverished, and 
which in the particular instance was well nigh rend- 
ing asunder this noble confederacy, and pollut- 
ing its sacred soil with the minged blood of kinsmen 
meeting in hostile array. Splendid schemes of in- 
ternal improvement by the General Government, 
by which local bargains and legislative log-rolling, 
acting like gold upon the Roman legions, decided 
who should be elevated to power, and who degrad- 
ed: while the people are reasoned with through 
their sufferings, as to the mode in which they shall 
exercise their sovereign prerogative of election. 


For the greater portion of the existence of the 
late United States Bank, its mischievous tendency 
was very much restrained by the want of concert 
between the administrators of the Government and 
the administrators of the bank, but notwithstanding 
the resistance which it thus met with, it impercep- 
tibly drew arter a Democratic administration into 
the path along which it naturally led. It was only 
during the one term of the younger Adams that an 
Executive, on whose co-operation it might calcu- 
late, was in power, but, fortunately for his country, 
so impracticable was hefin his disposition, that the 
finest plot ever formed would be marred if at all 
dipenlant for success upon his co-operation. 
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I come now to the two terms of his revered suc- 
cessor. He found upon coming into power high 
tariff, internal improvement, and other Federal 
abominations, in full possession of the Capitol, in- 
troduced by the United States Bank, like another 
Trojan horse concealed within her dark and capa- 
cious bosom. 

Penitusque cavernas 
Ingentes uterumque armato milite complent. 

He was not only a brave man, buta wise one. 
His was that true heroism which combines the 
most undaunted bravery with the most consum- 
mate prudence. He knew well that it would not 
be safe to make an open and direct attack upon 
these formidable and combined interests, but by 
the most ingenious and refined strokes of policy, he 
dealt first one, and then another, some disabling 
blow, until he was so fortunate as to hand them 
all over to the American people, bound hand and 
foot, to be dealt with by them according to their 
pleasure. This it was which provoked against him 
the hatred of the Opposition; this was the very head 
and front of his offending. He had cast their idols 
to the moles and the bats, and cleansed the temple 
of liberty of their polluting presence. For this, they 
have pursued him with most unrelenting vengeance 
long before his Presidential term had closed, and 
even now, when he has retired, like another Cin- 
cinnatus, to his own peaceful Hermitage, the 
hoarse baying of their ban-dogs breaks in upon the 
stillness of that magic circle. I will not anticipate 
the time, now so near at hand, when he will share 
the repose of her who shared with him in life the 
calumnies of the world. When his shall be the 
only apothehsis known to the Christian. When 
his name shall be nothing but a watchword to wake 
up the recollection of noble deeds. When his 
tomb shall be asacred spot, whither each western 
traveller will turn aside from his path; a shrine 
where valor and patriotism will rekindle their fires, 
and Beauty and Pnrity offer the pearl of gratitude 
to their gallant defender. 

But etforts are making to re-establish in their an- 
cient niches those tutelary deities of the Federal 
party which he hath cast down, and efforts will 
continue to be made until success shall attend 
them or even hope becomes desperate. We have 
heard some description upon this floor of the ma- 
chinery employed : we have learned that the United 
States Bank, in the late application for a recharter, 
had dealings with members of Congress very simi- 
lar to those described by Mr. Jefferson, in by-gone 
times—that the press ceaselessly poured forth its 
venom and threatenings upon the heads of those 
who dared to oppose its recharter, and that even 
the galleries of Congress were filled with the myr- 
midons of the bank, striving to overawe its delibe- 
rations. And shall we, with this experience, with 
all our experience, again create a tyrant to scourge 
us into submission? Shall we set up a golden calf 
to draw off the devotions of the people from prin- 
ciples consecrated by the blood of their sires? Sha!l 
we charter another United States Bank? But I 
shall be told the substitute does not propose 
the charter of a United States Bank. I know 
it does not in terms, but its effect will be to 
produce that or a similar result. The existence of 
an institution with powers much more vast than 
any heretofore enjoyed by a United States Bank, 
will follow its adoption, as certainly as the spring- 
ing of the herbage upon the showers of April. 
Either the United States Bank, so called, at Phila- 
delphia, will seize upon the public treasure, and 
thus accomplish the consolidation of the money 
power, with a capacity for wielding it heretofore 
unknown, or the honest Federalists and the timid 
Democrats, alarmed at its power, will, upon the 
principle of setting back fire in a prairie to check 
the wide spread ruin with which that raging ele- 
ment is already threatening them, unite in the char- 
ter of a United States Bank as the desperate but only 
remaining remedy. See what power that institution 
possesses even now. The other banks stand by, like 
trembling slaves, obedient to its nod, and stop or 
resume the payment of specie, as it commands. 
What will be its power, if the substitute is adopt- 
ed, and it possesses itself, as it must do, of the pub- 
lic deposites? Whom it will it will set up, and 
whom it will,destroy. Whichever of the alterna- 
tives before stated is adopted, the chains will be 





forged which will bind the wills of the American peo- 
ple in fetters stronger than iron. And when so 
bound, whither will they be led? First, to bow down 
at the feet of an aristocracy, and from thence at the 
footstool of a king; for the chrysalis does not more 
certainly become a butterfly, than Government pro- 
ceeds from one gradation to another, uatil all power 
centres in one man, if there is no provision made 
for resisting that tendency. Our Constitution pre- 
sents that resistance, while it remains in its primary 
vigor, but if sapped by the corrupting influence of 
money, our security is lost. The Senater from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,] with a candor which does 
him credit, admits the corrupting influence of 
money, and especially when that influence is 
thrown abroad from one great centre. But we are 
not limited to the Senate for proof of this corrupt- 
ing influence. The sacred scriptures declare money 
to be the root of all evil. With the ancient pagans 
Plutus was ranked among the infernal gods. He 
was not deemed worthy to take his seat in the celes- 
tial throng: his propensities were considered low 
and grovelling: he was of the earth—earthy. And 
of the tendency of consolidated wealth in a bank to 
affect materially the political action of a nation, 
and especially when that bank is its ffscal agent, 
we have testimony ab hoste. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 1, p. 196, himself evidently a 
friend of the paper system, says as follows: 

“Ifthe Bank of England must now be considered as a national 
establishment, not merely influencing, by the superior magm- 
tude of its capital, the state of commercial circulation, but 
guiding iis movements according to views of public policy, an 
important revolution has taken place since the first creation of 
that corporation as a banking establishment. ‘That power of 
issuing the medium of exchange, with the opportunities it im- 
plies of varying its quantity and value, which, while precious 
coin was in use, Was exercised under the immediate preroga- 
tive of the Crown, is now virtually vested im the governor and 
directors of the Bank of England. li the official character of 
that board, some of the functions of sovereigaty are united to 
those of a trader; and the opportupities of banking profits are 
blended with a trust and charge of the public interest. It will 
be pleasing if these shall prove more happily compatible than 
they have been fountin other instances. The organization ot 
this establishment, possessed of such means to control the ope- 
rations of commerce, as well as to facilitate the advance of 
financial supplies, may, into our political constitutiun, already 
so complicated, introduce a new principle of action, the etlect 
of which cannot be easily discerned 

_* Perhaps an unbounded field will be opened for the exten- 
sion of ministerial influence, Perhaps an unexpected control 
may be gained to the people over the views and measures of 


the Executive.” 

if such is to be the effect in England, where a 
strong Executive exists like a balance-wheel, to 
keep steady the action of the Government, such as 
it is, What must be the effect with us, where the 
political action is from below, from the great mass 
of the people, upon whom this pestileutial influence 
may be brought to act in the most subtle and im- 
perceptible manner? 1 wish I could say of this 
Republic a+ Louis of France did of his monarchy: 
“The monarchy is very old, but it will last my 
time.” This Republic is but fifty years of age, but if 
something is not done to arrest the corrupting influ- 
ences abroad among the people, it will sink into 
ruin before, in the common course of nature, those 
who now fill these halls are gathered to their 
fathers. There was a time when the American 
people despised appeals made to their pockets, but 
now they have learned to listen. Already are we 
reproached in Europe as a nation of merchants, 
whose sordid souls are always in the market; 
and the same venerable man to whom I re- 
ferred in a former part of my address, re- 
marked to me, with honest indignation in his coun- 
tenance, that he never doubted the stabclity of our 
institutions until he found so large a portion of 
our people calculating the value of exchanges. 
Nothing marks so strongly the decline of that vi- 
gorous virtue which makes a nation, as when the 
barter begins of principle for gold, as when men 
and measures commend themselves to the public 
favor by the luxurious splendor with which they 
are invested. How fallen was Athens from its 
Democratic purity and provinoial bravery when 
the talented and accomplished but corrupt Pericles 
scattered“abroad the public treasure in buying up 
the hearts of the people. He threw around them 
the magic chain of pleasure, dazzied them with 
magnificent public works, instituted expensive 
games, pampered their appetites, and sieeped them 
in sensual enjoyments. Nor were the fine arts ne- 
glected; every thing, in short, was done, and that 
at the public expense, for fitting them to throw 
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themselves, as they did in two or three generations 
afterwards, at the feet of Philip. Look to the Ro- 
man Republic. When Fabricius despised the gold 
of Pyrrhus, “Rome,” it was said, ‘‘seemed like 
one great temple, and the Senate like an assem- 
bly of many kings.” What a different picture 

‘ did it present when even the treacherous Jugur- 
tha, disgusted with its cupidity, declared that 
the whole people but waited for a_ purchaser. 
There was a time when three poor American 
youths, (1 allude to tie captors of Major Ancre,) 
turned a deaf ear to every appeal made to their 
interest or their ambition, when the welfare or 
honor of their country was at stake. But that time 
I fear is passing away. Brennus, the hardy Gaul, 
has been alluded to in this debate, who, when the 
Roman questor was weighing out the gold which 
was to purchase immunity from his ravages, threw 
his sword into the scale with a ve@ viclis—woe to 
the conquered. But when the American citizen is 
balancing in the scales of reason some great public 
measure, the bank director shows him his note with 
a frown, and a woe to the refractory. The heart 
of the unfortunate man quails, his brain reels, his 
hand trembles, and that scale preponderates into 
which his imperious master thinks proper to cast 
his paper. Oh, that some modern Camillus would 
come withthe American legions, and drive these 
Gauls not only from the Capitol, but from the 
country, for if their inroads are continued, we 
shall finally be reduced to a bondage even worse 
than Gallic. 

Sir, I have little hope that the paper system 
will be soon arrested. Standing here, I have no 
right to propose or advocate any measure for the 
accomplishment of that object. I can only vote 
for the withdrawal of that encouragement, that 
stimulus, which the Government has heretofore 
afforded it; and that it is my desire and my purpose 
to do, and nothing more. But the tendency of the 
paper system is onward. Look to the Birmingham 
memerial once more, and there you find that peo- 
ple praying for the repeal of Mr. Peel’s bill com- 
pelling the Bank of England to pay specie. Like 
the drunkard, they cry out for more of that sumu- 
lus under whose sickening effects they are now 
laboring. Once more let us turn to the Edinburgh 
Review for testimony concerning its effects upon 
the mercantile classes: 

“ The radical defect, in fact, in the constitution of the bank, 
consists in its participating too much in the feelings and views 
efthe mercantile clase. It is managed by merchants, and we 

_noed not wonder that it should sympathize with them. It may, 
however, be inferred, with almost unerring certainty, that the 
bank is acting on erroneous principles when its conduct is 
warmly approved by the merchants, and conversely. When- 
ever the city articles of the metropolitan papers teem with 
eulogies on the conduct of the bank, we may be quite certain 
that mischief is abroad, A merchant is anxious to get bills 
readily discounted at a low rate of interest, and bis good or 
bad opinion of the bank directors depends, in nine cases out of 


ten, on their readiness to negotiate the paper he lays before 
them ” 


Witness its effects even upon this floor. The Se- 
nator from Kentucky [Mr. Cvay] insists that even 
now the notes of the banks onght to be taken by 
the Government, in the face of their refusal to pay 
specie. The principle of convertibility, upon which 
only bank paper was ever tolerated, is now aban- 
doned, and every thing must be treated as money 
which assumes the form of a bank note. Such is 
the tendency of the sgstem. The people have tasted 
of thé coup of Circe, and their noble natures are 
changing, and will, I fear, continue to change, un- 
less some modern Mercury shall come with the 
herb Moly, or ‘ome other antidote, to the arts of the 
enchantress. There is one hope, and that is, if 
pressed mach further, the system must explode of 
itself; it cannot hold ont here as it has done in En- 
gland. There have been many circumstances to 
sustain it there, which exist not here, and will pro- 
bably never exist. When England commenced 
with her paper system, she commanded the trade of 
the world. Soon the Indies opened to her their 
treasures, and a vast mine they have proved, their 
golden strands sparkled with wealth in every form, 
and the British armies had only to fight a battle, 
and then gather gold from among the gore as a 
boy would pick up pebbles on the beach. 
In one year, Mr. McCulloch informs — us, 
£15,000,000 or $75,000,000 were returned from 
India. Here was ballast enough for a vast paper 
system. Besides all this, her exchequer bills and 
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her national debt, by the magic operation of confi- 
dence, have been converted into substantial capital. 
No one believes that the national debt of England 
willever be paid; but its interest will, and it is 
eagerly sought after as an investment for capital ; 
and a father bequeaths it to his son, as conscious of 
having enriched him as if he had left him the pro- 
prietor of so much land. But in this country the 
paper system has none cf these supports, and, if 
pushed much farther, it must explode, and perhaps 
in time to save the country. 

But whether it does or not, I wish to 
detach it as much as possible from our national 
existence. Its swiftly moving car may roll on; 
but let it not drag after it every thing dear 
to the earthly hopes of man. Let the inflated 
balloon ascend if it will ; but let it not, in its ascent, 
wreneh from their foundations the institutions of 
our country. While they remain within their 
sacred enclosure, the seeds of public virtue will 
sprout and vegetate. Planted on their firm battle- 
ments, the flag of freedom will yet soar aloft, and 
attract the admiring gaze of nations. Protected by 
their time-honored walls, the tree of liberty will 
spread forth its branches, inviting all who choose 
to come and repose beneath its shade. But if the 
parasite vine of the paper system is allowed to 
twine about it, it will wither and decay. If it is 
suffered to insinuate itself among the crevices of 
our institutions, it will gradually force out the 
cement which holds them together. 

Mr. President, with the utmost respect for those 
who think otherwise, the tendency of the construc- 
tive spirit towards monarchy, is, in my humble 
judgment, as absolute as that of the streams of the 
earth towards their ocean home. This measure is 
proposed in resistance of that spirit, and if it fails, 
I pray Heaven to avert the consequences of that 
failure. That the gloomy visions which crowd 
upon my soul may prove to be such stuff as dreams 
are made of. But, if on the contrary, I find them 
to be the terrible shadows which more terrible rea- 
lities have cast before them, in their advent, I shall 
have the poor consolation of having, as one of those 
placed by the people upon the watchtower, warned 
them of their approach. In performance of that 
duty, I appeal to the spirits of the mighty dead who 
have perished on our country’s war fields to rise in 
vindication of the principles for which they fell in 
glorious martyrdom. Icry to the millions of Ame- 
rican freemen in defence of the charter sealed to 
them by the blood of their ancestors. To their re- 
presentatives assembled in the other extremity of 
this Capitol. And to you the patres conscripti of this 
great Republic. Butif, all these appeals having 
been made in vain, I shall yet live to see the 
ruined institutions of my country, nothing will re- 
main t me but in bitterness of soul to exclaim 
with Crsar,as he walked among the festering 
corpses of his countrymen, who fell in that last 
fatal battle which completed the overthrow of Ro- 
man liberty, “* They would have it so.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 


Or Connecriocurt. 

In Senate, February 14, 1838—Upon the bill “‘ to im- 
pose additional duties as depositaries, upon cer- 
tain public officers, to appoint Receivers General 
of public money, and to regulate the safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut said, that the course 
pursued by those who were opposed to the bill 
under consideration, in execrating and denouncing 
it in unmeasured terms, before it had been dis- 
cussed, and even before it had been presented for 
discussion, induced him to believe that they were 
conscions they could not sustain themselvesby a fair 
investigation of the subject, and by argument, in 
the position they had taken in relation to the mea- 
sure; or that they held in utter contempt the ca- 
pacity and understanding of the people, who were, 
m his estimation, fally competent to judge cor- 
rectly of all public measures affecting their rights 
and interest, and so well and so correctly had all 


Feb. 1838. 
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the great disturbing and important questions affect. 
ing the Government, and the interest of the people, 
by which they had been agitated more or less, ever 
since the formation of the Government, that no 
one need to doubt the correctness of their de- 
cision in this case;and on whose decision alone, 
the measure is finally to depend. The peeple of 
the United States were early divided in opinion, 
asto the form of Government which would be 
most likely to secure to them, their persons, pro- 
perty, and personal rights, and the greatest degree 
of happiness; which is a natural consequence of a 
free Government; and they have been, and stil] 
are also divided in opinion, as to the administra- 
tion of the Government; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that such divisions will always exist, while 
the people are left free to discuss all such questions 
as affect their several rights; and though many 
abuses grow out of the privilege of a full and 
free discussion, yet without it, the rights of the 
citizens would be so curtailed as hardly to be worth 
preserving. 
Mr. 8S. said he would ask the indulgence 
of the Senate to read some extracts from letters 
written by Mr. Jefferson, and by Colonel Ha- 
milton, toGeneral Washington, upon the subject of 
our Government then in its infancy, which were 
both written on the same day, the 9th of September, 
1792, in which their views were expressed in re- 
lation to the form of Government, in their opinion, 
the best calculate to promote the general! interest of 
the people of the United States. Those two emi- 
nent statesmen were, at that early period of our 
Government, arrayed against each other, each deve- 
oping the principles of his favorite Government, and 
each endeavoring to impress upon the American 
people the advantages they would derive from the 
Government he was proposing for their adoption. 
Extract from Mr. Jefferson’s letter. ‘ No man in 
the United States, I suppose approved of every 
tittlesin the Constitution; no one, I believe, ap- 
proved more of it than I did; and more of it§was 
certainly disapproved of by my accuserthan by me, 
and of its parts most vitally republican. Of this the 
few letters I wrote on the subject, (not half a dozenI 
believe,) willbea proof; and fur my own satisfaction, 
and justification, I must tax you with the reading 
of them when I return to where they are. You 
will then see that my objection to the Constitution 
was, that it wanted a bill of rights, securing free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom from 
standing armies, trial by jury, and a constant 
habeas corpus act. Colonel Hamilton’s was, that 
it wanted a King anda House of Lords. The 
sense of America has approved my objection, and 
added the bill of rights, not the King and Lords. I 
also thought a longer term of service, insusceptible 
of renewal, would have made a President more in- 
dependent. My country has thought otherwise, 
and I have acquiesced implicitly. He wished the 
General Government should have power to make 
laws binding the States in all cases whatsoever. 
Our country has thought otherwise. Has he acqui- 
esced? My whole correspondence while in France, 
and every word, letter, and act on the subject, since 
my return, prove that nv man is more ardently in- 
tent to see the public debt soon and sacredly paid 
off thanI am. This mostly makes the difference 
between Colonel Hamilton’s views and mine: that 
I would wish the debt paid to morrow; he wishes it 
never to be paid, but always to be a thing where- 
with to corrupt and manage the Legislature.” 


Extract from Colonel Hamilton’s letter: “But 
when I no longer doubt that there was a formed 
party, deliberately bent upon the subversion of 
measures which, in its consequences, would subvert 
the Government; when I saw that the‘ undoing of 
the funding system in particular, (which, whatever 
may be the original merits of that system, would 
prostrate the credit and the honor of the nation, 
and bring the Government into contempt with those 
descriptions of men, who are in every society the 
only firm supporters of Government,) was an 
avowed object of the party; and that all possible 
pains were taking to produce that effect, by render- 
ing it odious to the body of the people, I consider- 
ed itas a dnty to endeaver to resist the torrent; 
and, as an effectual means to this end, to draw 
aside the veil from the principal actors. To this 
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strong impulse, to this decided conviction, I have 
yielded. And lI think events will prove that I have 
judged rightly.” 5: 

Mr. S. said it was in the principles of these two 

able statesmen, that the political parties of this day 
may look for their origin. The Federal party fol- 
jowed Colonel Hamilton, and embraced his politi- 
cal principles, and the Democratic party followed 
Mr. Jefferson, and embraced his political principles. 
Mr. S. said it was in this funding system, invented 
by Colonel! Hamilton asa part of the machine- 
ry he had designed for the operation of the Govern- 
ment, that the first United States Bank had :ts origin; 
and in which many of that class of men (the 
wealthy,) designated by Colonel Hamilton as being 
“the only firm supporters of Government,” laid 
the foundation of princely fortunes, by purchasing 
up the securities, at two shillings and sixpence in 
the pound, of the soldiers who had sacrificed their 
property, and worn themselves out in the service 
of their country, and by whose labor, toil, and 
sacrifices, the independence of our country had 
been achieved. Mr. S. said that the political 
principles of each of the two great contending par- 
ties had been fully developed, and were now well 
understood by the people, and certain known land- 
marks had been established and defined, by which 
the course of either party may be determined by 
all whose interest may be affected in the adminis- 
tration of the Government; and one very impor- 
tant one was in the construction of the Constitution. 
The Democratic party were for giving it a rigid 
and strict construction, while the Federal party 
were for giving it a loose and latitudinous construc- 
uon. Mr. 8. said that the liberty which the Fede- 
ral party had taken in construing the Constitution, 
and patamount law of our country, to suit their 
own principles, had entirely changed the character 
and power of our Government; it was in this 
fruitful source of construction that the United 
States Bank, internal improvements, high tariff, 
and vested rights in corporations, had their origin, 
none of which would ever have come into exist- 
ence under the construction put upon the Consti- 
tution by the Democratic party. Another import- 
ant subject about which the parties materially 
differed, was the State banking system ; the Demo- 
cratic party being for diminishing the number of 
banks, and increasing their restrictions; and the 
Federal party being for increasing the number, and 
diminishing their restrictions. Another was, on a 
gold circulation; the Democratic party being for 
it, and the Federal party against it. Another was, 
on the increase of the specie circulation; the De- 
mocratic party being for it, and the Federal party 
being against it. Another was, on the resumption 
of specie payments by the banks; the Democratic 
party were for it, and the Federal party against it. 
Mr. S. said he thought the great body of the people 
of the United States must be as blind, stupid, and 
ignorart as the Federal party had always affected 
to consider them, if they were not able by this 
ime to discover their transcendent virtue, superior 
intellect and attainments, and noble mien, 
if they really possessed them; for they had 
declared on all occasions, in private and in public, 
and at all times for more than forty years, certainly 
not from any unkind sentiment which they enter- 
tained towards the people, but purely with a view to 
impress upon them the important fact that they 
were wholly incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, and that, unless they submitted themselves 
to their care and control, they would certainly be 
ruined. So common are their claims of superiority 
to be found in newspapers, that hardly one can be 
taken up without being greeted with one; one of 
which I have taken from a Pennsylvania paper, 
recently made by Judge Hopkinson in the State 
Convention, and which I will ask the indulgence 
of the Senate to read: 

“Much had been said concerning the Federal 
party, but it was the intelligence of that party 
which formed the Government and which under- 
stood the Government; and his opinion was, that 
the Goverament never can be administered on any 
other principles than the Federal principles of 
Washington’s administration. In times of trouble 
the intelligence of the prostrate Federal party has 
been called into action, and more than once has 
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saved the country. When the torch of civil war 
was almost lighted in the South, that prostrate 
party stepped forward, and, by their intelligence, 
prevented the effusion of blood. Notwithstanding 
all the calumnies that have been uttered against the 
Federal party, yet they are always at their post in 
the hour of danger. Their principles are always 
invoked to rescue that country from difficulties 
when it is plunged therein by the rashness of their 
opponents. Thus, in times of difficulty they tri- 
umph, and they are now again coming into power! 
I see [said he] some honest faces present, who are 
not ashamed to own themselves Federalists.” 

Mr. 8S. said that we may come to a right result 
in endeavoring to weigh and duly to appreciate the 
unrestrained denunciations of the opponents of the 
bill, for arguments seem not to be brought into re- 
quisition, and to put a just estimate upon the pre- 
dictions and prophecies so lavishly and profusely 
bestowed in regard to the measure, and that some 
aid may be derived by instituting a comparison 
between their professions of love for the people 
and their continual predicticns of disastrous results, 
indiscriminately, of all the measures of the Demo- 
cratic party for so many years, while the adminis- 
tration of the Government has devolved upon it, 
and their acts while in power, and the actual re- 
sults of the Democratic administration of the Go- 
vernment for nearly forty years; and with that view 
he would take a retrospective glance at their pro- 
ceedings, commencing with the first prominent 
acts of the elder Adams, who administered the Go- 
vernment in perfect accordance with the professed 
principles and notions of the Federal party; and 
their anxiety for the welfare of the people at that 
time was as strongly marked, and as clearly mani- 
fested, in their unqualified asseverations of love for 
them as now. One of the first important acts was 
to raise a standing army; and what was this for? 
Had we any war that the army was necessary for 
the defence of the nation? None: it was to pre- 
vent the people they so dearly loved from destroy- 
ing and ruining one another, who, in their estima- 
tion, were their own worst enemies, and were not 
only incapable of taking care of themselves, but 
would destroy each other without a strong guard 
to protect them. The expenses uf a large army 
the people were obliged to pay from their daily 
eainings, and, for that purpose, almost every arti- 
cle of property they possessed was taxed, and, 
with the rest, the collectors’ fees were to be paid, 
consuming, with the ordinary expenses of a family, 
all that a laboring man could earn; and of the ne- 
cessity for this, the people were not permitted to 
judge, because the affairs of the Government were 
beycnd their comprehension. Another, and one 
of the most odious acts passed while the Federal- 
ists were in power, was the Sedition law, enacted 
to guard their public functionaries against the at- 
tack of the people, who were too exalted and sa- 
cred to be approached by the vulgar people with 
such frightful “huge paws.” The people sup- 
posed those who ministered the Government were 
their agents, and ought to be accountable to them 
for their public acts, and that they ought to be per- 
mitted, under a Government, for the establishment 
of which they had left their homes, and all that 
was dear to them, and fought their enemies, inter- 
nal and external, and had sacrificed their property 
and spilt their blood, to examine and scru- 
tinize their conduct as public officers, with that 
freedom that belongs to freemen and citizens 
of a Republican Government; but here, again, 
the same party showed to the people -their pa- 
ternal care over them, by erecting a legal bar- 
rier between them and those in power, that they 
might administer the Government unmolestedly, 
and more beneficially for the people, according to 
their notions of the Divine right which they fan- 
cied they were favored with, to govern and rule 
them; and any one who dared to write or say any 
thing against the public officers, to prejudice or 
excite the people against them, were to be punish- 
ed by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, 
and by imprisonment not exceeding two years. 
The term of Adams was on the wane, and the poor 
Democrats had been so showered with the blessings 
ofhis administration of the Government, that they 
began to look around to see if they could find some 
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candidate for the next Presidency, under whose 
administration they might expect the Government 
to “shower its favors alike on the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor,” and their choice fell 
upon Mr. Jefferson; and the Federalists, with more 
resolution, zeal, and activity than they had ever 
before manifested, came forward to the rescue of 
the people, who were going to be instantaneously 
devoured, body and soul, by snch a monster. All 
their energies and skill were united in defence of 
the poor, ignorant, misguided, and abused people; 
they were actually frantic in their vituperation and 
denunciation of the infidel. ‘The institution of 
marriage was to be profaned; the Chistian religion 
was to be defiled; the Holy Bible was to be de- 
stroyed; the house of worship was to be razed; all 
social happiness was to be banished; and the whole 
land was to be stained with the pollnted hand of 
an idolater and debauchee; and how grieved thev 
were that the stupid and demented people could 
not be roused to a sense of their danger! when 
they had sacrificed so much, with no other motive 
than to save the people from destruction. 
Disregarding alike the law of nations and of hu- 
manity, and rioting in their wonted rapacity, and 
feasting upon the sorrowsof disconsolate wives and 
agonized friends, the bitter fruit of lawless im- 
pressment of our gallant seaman, the British 
were in the daily habit of boarding our merchant 
vessels atsea, and with brute force seizing upon 
the husband, the father, and the son, while in the 
lawful and peaceful service of the American mer- 
chants, sacyficing the happiness of the pleasant 
and comfortable fireside of their friends at home, 
to gain a sustenance for themselves and families, 
and dragging on board of their charnel houses, 
ships of war, where they were lacerated and 
beaten into submission, by the aid of the thong 
and cat-o-ninetails, and often expired under the 
tortures of the minions of a vaunted despot and his 
nobility, in their endeavors to tame the free, unfet- 
tered, and noble spirit of American seamen into 
the servility of a British subject; and such were the 
benefits to be derived from the dispensations of 
that paragon of a Government, so much the ad- 
miration of the Federalists, ihat they thought it 
not worth while to heed these trifling complaints 
and intrusions, and more especially, as it would 
only involve our nation in an expensive and un- 
profitable war with a magnanimous and honorable 
people, for the sake only of releasing a few rene- 
gade seamen from a service in which they could 
do quite as much good is if they were at home. 
Yes, said Mr, S. these despised creatures, who 
afterwards won imperishable and unfading glory 
under the flag of the country, were not, in their 
estimation, worthy of consideration, and would have 
remained in bondage, to pine away and waste their 
lives in slavery on board of British ships, and been 
compelled to aid the enemies of their beloved coun- 
try in their battles against it, had not the Demo- 
cracy of the nation determined that no American 
citizen, however humble his condition, should be 
subjected to ignominy or oppression. Strong 
symptoms of an approaching war with Great Bri- 
tain began to make their appearance, and to secure 
the property of the citizens from the grasp of 
the enemy, which seemed to excite the cupidity of 
the then mistress of the sea, a foretaste of which 
they, already had, the embargo was laid upon 
the vessels at our wharves, and then the sympathies 
of the Federalists were again awakened tw the 
interests of the merchants. They were going to 
be ruined, because they were not permitted to 
go to sea, until the Goverment could get prepared to 
protect them against the depredations and captures 
of an insidious enemy; and high-sounding notes of 
disaster and absolute ruin to the people were raised, 
because there would be no market for their surplus 
produce; and the people were warned to take care 
of themselves in season, by giving them the reins 
of Government, Jest they should be ruined by such 
misrule and abuse of power, which the people had 
improvidently confided to the unworthy and blight- 
ing Democracy of the country. Notwithstanding 
the alarm and philanthropic interference of these 
guardians of the people these measures were meant 
to save them from their ownfMesiruction, and by 
a tumely embargo, the result ef wise and pru@ent 
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counsels, the property was saved, and the people 
were not ruined. 

At length war was declared against Great Bri- 
tain, on which the air rang with their wailings, 
followed by their bitter execrations of snch a detes- 
table band of outlaws as the Democrats were, for 
bringing such a crisis upon the nation: nothing, 
they said, but disorganization, desolation and con- 
fusion, would mark the footsteps of the dema- 
gogues: the Government would be overthrown, 
and all would be prostrated and crushed beneath 
its ruins. The pious ministers of the Gospel seized 
the first opportunity, after war was declared, to 
send forth from the hallowed desk their denunci- 
ations of the measure in the most fervid and 
eloquent strains, and offering up their prayers for 
the miserable, besotted people, who were the vic- 
tims ofa venal and corrupt administration. Mr. 
S. said that the great interests and welfare of the 
people were at the bottom of their united efforts to 
awaken them to their forlorn condition in those 
days as well as these. He would ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate, while he would read, as evi- 
dence of it, an extract or two from a discourse de- 
livered by the Rev. David Osgood, D. D. pastor of 
the church in Medford, soon after the declaration of 
war: “ One hope only remains, that this last stroke 
of perfidy may open the eyes of a besotted people, 
that they may awake, like a giant from his slum- 
bers, and wreak their vengeance on their betrayers, 
by driving them from their stations, and placing 
at the beim more skilful and faithful hands.” 
Another extract from the same discourse: “ A civil 
war becomes as certain as the events that happen 
eccording to the “known laws and established 
course of nature.” ‘This was one public discourse, 
said Mr. S. among thousands of others delivered 
by the clergy on.the Lord’s day at the eventful pe- 
riod, who seemed to consider it their duty to aid 
the Federal party in uprooting that greatest of all 
evils, the odious Democracy of our otherwise hap- 
py land. The newspapers groaned with their 
onerous vituperations, which they were bearing 
with great rapidity to the door of almost every 
man in the Republic. All was alarm, and all was 
consternation. And yet the good sense and intelli- 
gence of the people, somuch overlooked and de- 
spised by their sell-styled guardians, the Federalists, 
were manifested in their steady support of the ad- 
ministration of their choice of the Government. 
The war was closed with more honor and glory to 
our happy Republic, than the most sanguine friends 
of it could have anticipated. The honor of the 
nation was saved, and the most honorable rank 
assigned her among the nations of the earth; and 
“free trade and sailor’s rights” established ; and 
how did their vaunting opponents stand? Let the 
page of history answer! ‘The transcendant talents, 
patriotism, and virtue of General Jackson, whieh 
had shone with such lustre during the war, had 
rendered him as popular with the Democracy as 
they had odious with the Federalists. He was 
Selected and brought forward as a candidate for 
the Presidency by his Democratic friends. No 
man in the nation probably could have been se- 
lected who would have strack the Federalists with 
such dread. Their engines were again sct to work 
to batter down the man whom the people had se- 
lected, and all out of regard for their happiness, 
considering them incapable of making a choice 
for themselves. He was represented as a perfect 
cannibal, ‘Their subtle poison found its way to 
the peaceful fireside of the sage and patriot, and 
ere its ravages could be arrested, undermined and 
sapped the domestic happiness of the man who 
had saved his country from disgrace, and perhaps 
from ruin, and had won for it in the field imperish- 
able jaurels, and gained for himself the admiration 
of the world. He was elected by the people, not- 
withstanding the persecutions of the Federalists; 
and the invaluable benefits resulting from his ad- 
ministration are too deeply graven in the hearts of 
the American people to require delineation. 

In 1832, the powerful and much cherished ally 
of the Federal party, the Bank of the United States, 
came before Cungress for a renewal of its charter, 
and, by some means or other, received the sanc- 
tion of both Houses, and was sent to President 
Jackson for his approval. The President disap- 


proved the bill, and returned it to the Senate, in 
which it originated, with his reasons for his refusal 
to sign it; which were, that it was unconstitutional 
and inexpedient, and would be unjust to the people 
in its operation. Again the same party attacked 
the President with as much violence and ferocity 
as they ever had done; and the gigantic power 
which the party, with its ally, the bank, were ca- 
pable of wielding, the people were made to feel in 
its full plenitade. The whole nation was thrown 
into convulsions, and the aggrandizement of the 
party, through the bank, was wholly lost sight of, 
in their extreme anxiety felt for the suffering peo- 
ple, who were to be deprived of both money and 
credit, if the bank could not be rechartered. 

President Jackson became satisfied that the pub- 
lic funds were being used by the Bank of the 
United States to oppress and harass the people, 
who were the rightful owners of the moneys; and 
to secure the people against such abuses, he advised 
the removal of them from the United States Bank 
to other banks, and thereafter to deposite no more 
of the public moneys in the Bank of the United 
States; and such was the course pursued by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, who coincided with the 
President in the propriety of the measure; and al- 
though the removal of the public moneys from one 
bank to another did, nor could, not diminish the 
quantity, nor vary the rights of the bank—for the 
bank had no more right to the use of the money than 
any individual, nor as much, because every indi- 
vieual contributed something toward the public 
funds, while the bank contributed nothing—yet, 
from this simple and just act, the memorable panic 
of 1834 was raised, and the whole country was agi- 
tated and thrown isto commotion. Ruinous was 
the measure to the Government and to individuals, 
was proclaimed by the Federal party; prostration 
and ruin to all business was confidently predicted 
would be the consequences; and so difficult was it 
for the people, even the best informed, to under- 
stand, without some time for investigation, the na- 
ture of the act, and so zealously, and vehemently, 
and perseveringly were their bodings, that the peo- 
ple were, for a time, disposed to pause, and to 
some extent give heed to them. But how has it 
eventuated? Just in that proportion as the interests 
of the great body of the people were advanced, the 
banks, speculators, and stock-jobbers, the vampires 
of the country, were depressed; and from them, 
and their agents only, the people, upon sober inves- 
ligation of the subject, were enabled to determine, 
came this note of alarm. 

The next imporiant act in which the peculiar 
love for the people of the Federal party was mani- 
fested, was the impeachment of President Jackson 
in the Senate of the United States; invading the 
province of the House of Representatives, and 
usurping their constitutional authority to prefer an 
impeachment to the Senate, whenever such an oc- 
casion should occur, who were, with the assistance 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, constituted a tribunal to impartially, 
under a judicial oath, try such impeachment. 
So intent was that party on securing and re- 
storing to the people their rights, which they 
insisted had been shamefully and wantonly in- 
vaded by the President, that they could not, 
nor would not, wait for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make the impeachment, if they should 
find cause for it, whose sole province it was that 
the Federal part of the Senate, being then a majo- 
rity, preferred the impeachment against President 
Jackson to themselves, and proceeded immediately 
to trial, refusing to admit the President to a hear- 
ing, and passed sentence of condemnation against 
him—finding him guilty of the vague and unde- 
fined charges which they made against him. And 
what was the result of this rash and wicked pro- 
ceeding? Let the black lines which environ the 
ex parte judgment, as recorded upon the Senate 
journals, give the answer. The election of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, said Mr. S. was predicted by this 
party to be pregnant with such evil as to over- 
whelm this nation with disaster, and bring upon it 
disgrace and ruin; and again the deluded people 
are to suffer ignominy and shame for their stupidity 
and ignorance, and want of capacity to select for 
themselves a suitable person for Chief Magistrate. 


And so alarmed, said Mr. S. had this party recent- 
ly become for the people, that they had employed 
and sent missionaries from the far West, into the 
Eastern States, to enlighten them in the science of 
Government, and to warn them of the imminent 
danger they were in, under the misrule of President 
Van Buren, whose mal-administration had already 
been too obvious, they thought, not to be discovered 
even by the besotted people, without the aid ef 
these shining lights from the West. And where 
do we find the principal theatre of action of these 
missionaries at the East? Why, in the city of 
New York, located in the most splendid hotel in 
the city, from whence they issued their tickets at 
ten dollarseach. Such of the people as were able, 
and disposed to pay that sum for the privilege of 
hearing their eloquence upon the ruinous condi- 
tion of the country, and their pathetic appeal to 
them to unite with them in their efforts to reinstate 
the people to their long-lost rights, could have the 
privilege; and all others were excluded from the 
boon. As they were missionaries sent out by the 
Federal party, they probably considered it unpio- 
fitable to irradiate the intellects of that class of be- 
nighted and vulgar beings described by the great 
financier of the Federal party, Nicholas Biddle, in 
his oration delivered at Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
New Jersey, into whose merciful hands the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] for the bill under consideration, is calculated 
to, and inevitably will, consign them; and therefore 
were disposed to shut them out, and to admit only 
such of the people as were described by Alexander 
Hamilton, in his letter to General Washington, of 
the 9th September, 1792, before alluded to, as being 
the only class of men “who are in every society 
the only firm supporters of Government.” And, 
said Mr. S. that the people may understand the fa- 
vorable estimation in whiclt the great financier, 
Mr. Biddle, held them—who is to be their future 
protector if the substitute succeeds and is adopted— 
he would ask the permission of the Senate to read 
an extract from the oration alluded to, in which 
they will find a mirror furnished by Mr. Biddle, in 
which they could have a perfect view of them- 
selves, as depicted by the head cf the Federal party: 

“From your quiet elevation, watch quietly this 
servile route, as its triumph sweeps before you. 
The avenging hour will at last come: it cannot be 
that our nation will long endure the vulgar do- 
minion of ignorance and duplicity: you will live to 
see the laws established. These banditti (the peo- 
ple) will be scourged back to their caverns; the 
penitentiary will reclaim its fugitives in office, and 
the only remembrance which history will preserve 
of them, is the energy with which you resisted and 
defeated them.” 

And, said Mr. S. while the Federal party, under 
different names, covering the same principles, who 
early lost the power, by abuse of it, which they 
held but a short time, to regain it, and again ingra- 
tiate themselves into the confidence of the people, 
have been denouncing, villifying, and abusing the 
Democracy, with all the opprobrious epithets that 
the vecabulary could furnish, for nearly forty 
years, and predicting, in every prominent measure 
of the Administration, destruction to the Govern- 
ment and ruin to the people, thirteen new States 
have been added to the Union, and settled with a 
thriving, happy people; and the nation, under the 
guidance of the Democratic party, with the fierce 
and ferocious assaults of the Federalists to encoun- 
ter, has prospered, and increased in population, in 
improvements, and grown in wealth, far beyond 
any example furnished either in ancient or modern 
history. 

Mr. S. said it was not his purpose to complain 
in the least of the Opposition for the course which 
they had thought proper to pursue. His only ob- 
ject was, in presenting it to view, that there might 
be some criterion by which the people, whose inte- 
rests were apparently so near to their hearts, could 
ascertain how much reliance was at this time to be 
placed upon the illimitable denunciations, in the 
absence of argument to sustain them, of the mea- 
sure under consideration. 

At last, said Mr S. the Opposition have disco- 
vered an act more ruinous than a war with the 
most potent nation, and more odious than the sedi- 
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tion law, in the recommendation of President Van 
Buren to the people, of a simple and safe method to 
keep and take care of their own money, instead of 
confiding it to the care of faithless corporations, 
who, when they had got into their possession 
nearly thirty millions of dollars of the public mo- 
ney, shut their doors against them, and laughed to 
scorn every attempt of the people to withdraw it 
from their clutches; and, moreover, boasted of 
their power and disposition to block the wheels of 
Government, and bring to their feet the Govern- 
ment of the people, an humble suppliant. 

Mr. S. said the general principles of the bill be- 
fore the Senate, he was satisfied with, and, if adopt- 
ed, would accomplish all he desired, and that was, 
to separate the public treasure and business from 
the money and business of the banks, and of all 
individuals, and would gradually bring the curren- 
cy w be received for the dues of the Government 
to the constitutional provision, and standard; and 
this, he had good reason to believe, would be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the people, and he was satis- 
fied it was demanded by them. The Government 
then would have no cause of complaint from the 
conflicts arising from the intermingling of private 
business with the public, against the banks, or in- 
dividuals connected with them; and as it has no 
power or control over them, they would have no 
right or just claims upon the Government to inspire 
them with the vital spark, which they, by theirown 
constitutional infirmities, weakness, or folly in their 
management, had extinguished. Until he could 
hear some argument from the opponents of the 
bill, which would weaken his convictions of the 
soundness, and, as he deemed them, unanswerable 
reasons and arguments of the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Wraicut,] in support of the bill, he had 
no wish to go into the details of it, to substantiate 
what, in his opinion, had been clearly proved, and 
no altempt by argument had been made to refute 
it. And all the remarks he felt disposed to make 
upon this part of the subject, would be designed to 
show the impropriety of depositing for safe-keep- 
ing the public money in banks, and with individu- 
als, who were not constitutional or legal officers of 
the Government, and amenable to the people as 
such; and the unfitness of the circulating medium 
furnished by the banks, asa general currency. That 
banks, established upon sound and correct princi- 
ples, may furnish a commercial credit, or circulat- 
ing paper, which might be useful, and highly bene- 
ficial, not only to the mercantile, but to other 
classes of men whose business occasionally re- 
quires additional and temporary capital, he was 
not disposed to deny. 

Mr. 8. said that before he proceeded to suggest 
some of the reasuns which operated on his mind 
to influence his vote against the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] he 
would briefly notice some of the prominent objec- 
tions to the bill made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wesster.] The Senator asks if a 
hostile army should invest the Capitol, and Go- 
vernment were to withdraw from the same, and 
leave the enemy without opposition, would not the 
Government shrink from its duty? Would not the 
public functionaries separate themselves from their 
duty? I answer, yes. And I ask the honorable 
Senator if a hostile army should not only invest 
the Capitol, but should set fire to it and burn it 
down, and the agents of the people—members of 
Congress—were to refuse their aid in furnishing 
the necessary means to rebuild it, would not the 
public functionaries separate themselves from their 
duty? And he would ask again: if a hostile army 
was upon our coast, watching an opportunity to 
invade our country, and while the faithful and pa- 
triotic people had left their homes, and gone to 
fight the enemy, Americans could be found among 
us base enough to give signal to the enemy, ad- 
vising them of the most vulnerable and defenceless 
points for assault; that if Government were called 
upon for supplies to sustain our soldiers, while 
thus in the field defending our country, and Go- 
vernment should withdraw, and the public func- 
tionaries should refuse the aid required, would it 

not be separating themselves from their duty? 

The Senator (Mr. Wesster] asks why is the 
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currency—the paper currency as well as the me- 
tallic currency? 1 answer: because the Govern- 
ment has no contro! over it. Can the Government 
punish any man for debasing or counterfeiting it? 
or can the Government controlor interfere with the 
expansion, contraction, or emission of it, any more 
than it can with the interests or business of any 
individual? No one will pretend to this. And 
though it would seem as if the proposition was too 
self-evident to need supporting by authority, never- 
theless he would read an extract from the opinion 
of Judge Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
court in the case of McCulloch vs. State of Mary- 
land, 4 Wharton. 424: 

‘“‘After this declaration it can scarcely be neces- 
sary to say, that the existence of State banks can 
have no possible influence on the question. No 
trace is to be found in the Constitution of an inten- 
tion to create a dependance of the Government of 
the Union on those of the States for the execution 
of the great powers assigned to it. The means are 
adequate to its ends; and on these meansalone was it 
expected to rely for the accomplishment of its ends.” 

‘*To impose on it the necessity of resorting to 
means which it cannot control, which another Go- 
vernment may furnish or withhold, would render 
its course precarious, the result of its measures un- 
certain, and create a dependence on other Govern- 
ments, which might disappoint its most important 
designs, and is incompatible with the language of 
the Constitution.” 

The Senator [Mr. Wesster] says the bill before 
us is evidence of such degeneracy in the Govern- 
ment as to carry us back to the days of barbarism, 
when barbarous and piratical powers kept their 
money in cells, vaults, and safes. It may seem 
barbarous to those who are in the habit of receiving 
their money by tens of thousands, instead of their 
fifty cents a day for hard labor; but those who earn 
their money by the sweat of their brow, I presume, 
do not consider it much evidence of barbarism or 
piracy to keep safe their money when earned. 
‘The same may be said of every man who keeps 
his money safe, and especially of him who keeps it 
from the grasp of the banker and speculator, that 
he is barbarous, and degenerating into a pirate. 
What will the Senator say of those merchants, 
many of whom are his particular friends, who 
keep their money in vaults and safes?) And what 
will the Senator say of his friends, the banks, which 
always keep their money in cells, vaults, and safes? 
Are they barbarous? If others are disposed to call 
them so, he presumed he is not. The Senator [Mr. 
WexssteR] again manifests great sympathy for the 
people. ‘This bill is going to separate the people 
from the Government, he says. If the Senator 
believes, as his propagandist, Mr. Hamilton, did, 
that the British Government was the most perfect 
Government on earth, Mr. S. said he should sup- 
pose he would consider it his duty to separate the 
Government from the pecple, as the British Go- 
vernment is wholly separated from the people. 
The political power in England is lodged wholly in 
the Government, and not in the people, as it is 
here. The people there are denied the right or 
power to reform the Government, however illy it 
may be adapted to their wants, and which is never 


done by them, but by Parliament, and by that only | 


when the people become so clamorous that they 
cannot be resisted. But when the Senator is 
so apprehensive that the bill will separate the 
Government from the people, he only makes 
the small mistake (Mr. S. said he apprehended] 
of calling the banks the people. The banks are 
not yet the people, he believed. That the 
banks and the pecple are opposed 


to require confirmation. The banks are opposed 


to the bill because, say the gentlemen, it will be | 
their ruin; they can never resume specie payments | 
Then, if the bill passes, it will | 


if the bill passes. 
separate the Governmest from the banks, but not 
from the people. Mr.S. said he desired to know 
how this bill could separate the Government from 
the people. The Government is the Government 
of the people, formed and constituted by them, and 
is wholly under their control, and may be allter- 
ed, ehanged, or annihilated at their pleasure; and 
if any improper act—one which does not meet their 
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approbation—is done by their servants, the public 
officers, contrary to their will, they will displace 
them, and substitute others in their places, as they 
did when the Senate undertook to impeach the 
President. Mr. S. said, if the bill is of such a 
character as to dissatisfy the people, and induce 
them to recall their agents, and supply their places 
with others of different principles, he should think 
it would suit the Opposition the better, as it might 
be the means of carrying them into power, and put- 
ting the Democrats out, who are abusing their 


trust so much, as to separate the people from their 


Government. 

The Senator [Mr. Wenster] asks, without the 
aid of Government, how can the banks resume spe- 
cie payments? If they cannot,or will not, what 
better evidence is wanted of their unworthiness and 
unfitness to be the depositories of the public mo- 
ney? They clutched all the public money, shat 
their doors, and now tell the Government, unless it 
will still have confidence in them, and trust them 
again with the money of the Government, they 
cannot pay the Government what they now owe it, 
nor even individual creditors either. If an indivi- 
dual was to borrow money from his neighbor, shut 
himself up, and tell his friend he could not, nor 
never would, pay him what he already owed him, 
unless he would trust him more, what would be the 
course of his friend? He would probably say, he 
would rather lose what he had already let him 
have, than more with it; and if his disposition was 
such as to cheat him out of what he had already 
borrowed of him, it probably would not be changed 
for the better by a future loan. 

Mr. 8S. said he would now proceed to assign 
such reasons as suggested themselves to his mind, 
why the banks should not be made the depositories 
of the public money. The people of the United 
States formed for themselves a Government, with 
such powers as to them seemed most likely to se- 
cure to them their social rights; and one important 
provision in the Constitution of their Government 
was, that all their officers who participated in the 
administration of the Government, should act under 
the solemnities of an oath; and this, in addition to 
their immediate accountability to the people for the 
faithful performance of their duty, was considered 
important, especially in taking care of the public 
revenue. The people, then, have a right to have 
their money in the hands of those who are not only 
officers of the Government, but to have superadded 
an official oath, for their faithful performance of 
the duties assigned them. Have the people this 
constitutional security from the depositories of their 
money? Certainly not. So far from it, that any 
men, however profligate and base, may constitute 
the corporate body, whether citizens of the United 
States or of foreign Governments, and whose hos- 
tility to our free institutions may be deadly, or how- 
ever corrupt and base they may be; and we are not 
without recent examples in bank officers of corrup- 
tion and baseness of the most flagitious character. 
Have the people ever authorized their agents to 
place their money in the hands of others than offi- 
cers of the Government? Certainly not. By what 
authority, then, is it that their money is placed in 
the banks, and beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment, for safe keeping, if it is not with their con- 
sent?) Mr. S. said this he was yetto learn. To 
make the banks depositories of the public money 
is as partial and unjust between the banks, and 
does to that portion of them which are not deposi- 
tories, as much injustice as it does to individuals 
who are not interested either in the deposite, or 
other banks not depositories; and the deposite banks 
will have the special benefit, first bestowed upon 
them by the State Legislatures, in authorizing them 
to loan their credit for six, ten, or fifteen per cent. 
and the further benefit and privilege added to that 
conferred by the Sate Government of receiving, 
keeping, and banking upon the funds of the General 
Government, also conferred upon them; and thus 
the State give them the advantage of loaning their 
credit, in the shape of money, by which they receive 
a large per centum, The General Government 
gives them the use of its money, which adds several 
per cent. more, at the same time that portion of the 
people who happen not to be bankers, and who con- 
stitute a very great majority, not only receive no por. 
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tion of these bounties, but are obliged to pay their 
neighbor bankers, not more meritories, and per- 
haps not as much so as themselves, for their credit, 
loaned to them in the shape of paper money, manu- 
factured at their pleasure, and obliged to submit, 
many times, to the most degrading humiliation, 
even to persuade the banks so far to condescend to 
aid them, as to loan them their credit, by giving the 
most ample and undoubted security. 

And, said Mr. S. if a bank made a depository 
of the public money fails—and it is now quite a 
common occurrence—whether it be through disho- 
nesty, or unwarranted hazard and speculation, 
what remedy has the Government except upon the 
bond taken for the repayment of the money? And 
no person will often become surety, but such as are 
connected with the bank; and when that fails, they 
fail also; the surety may apparently be ample when 
taken, and entirely worthless when the failure 
takes place. ‘The Government can institute no in- 
guiry into the conduct of the bank managers; it has 
ho power to call them to account; and however 
great the fraud, and however great the loss, the 
Government has no remedy except on the bond, or 
by some civil action. Conscious of the impenetra- 
ble shield afforded them, is not obliquity almost a 
sure consequence? And, at least, are they not much 
more likely to be guilly of fraud than the public 
officer, who has not only his honor at stake, and 
that of his family, but is civilly liable to the full 
extent of his present property, and also to all fur- 
ther acquisitions; and is also liable criminally, and 
to be separated from his family, and all that is 
dear and valuable in this life, and to become the 
intimate of thieves, robbers, and all the outcasts and 
hopeless depredators upon the rights of man. The 
Government not only sustains the pecuniary loss, 
without the means of repairing it, but the public 
sustains infinitely greater injuries, by indirectly be- 
coming the instrument of propagating, engender- 
ing, and inflicting crime upon the community, and 
which fills every social interstice with its baleful 
effects. 

Much pains has been taken to prejudice the peo- 
ple against the Sub-Treasury system, by inducing 
them to believe that the friends of the system are 
disposed to break down and destroy all credit, be- 
cause they propose to have the Government dues 
paid in the constitutional currency; but they neither 
make war upon any system of credit, nor upon the 
banks; they only require the Government to deal in 
such money only as is known to the Constitution; 
and how does this trench upon the rights of the 
banks? They leave them where they found them, 
under the control of the States, which created them. 
The States alone have power to continue them, 
discontinue them, or new organize them, as they 
may find it for their interest to do; unless the banks 
have become an independent estate, and are beyond 
the reach of the Government which created them. 
And why should the banks complain of this? Have 
they any mere right to demand of the Government 
its countenance and support, than have individuals 
who are not incorporated? If they have, upon 
what ground is it? Have they a right to look to the 


"General Government for protection? The Govern- 


ment has no contro! over them. If they assert they 
issue and furnish a circulating medium for the pub- 
lic accommodation, it is without the authority Of the 
Government, and for their sole benefit; they issue 
bills and circulate them, or withhold them, just as 
they find it for their interest. No one will claim 
that they issue or circulate their bills for the public 
benefit, when it militates against their own interest. 
If banking was free to every man, under such re- 
strictions as would protect the public from imposi- 
tion, should the Government give preference to the 
banks over individuals anincorporated? If any 
preference was to be given to either, it ought to be 
given to the individuals, because they would be lia- 
ble in their persons and property to pay their debts; 
and but few would become bankers, it is not likely, 
who had not visible and tangible property sufficient 
to pay ail just demands upon them. Ifthe Govern- 
ment goes to war, the individual comes to its aid; 
they go into the field and fight the battles; they pro- 
duce the wealth, pay the taxes, and enrich the coun- 
try. And will any one claim that if every man was 
his own banker, and issued bills at his pleasure, 


and when he found it for his interest, that the Go- 
vernment ought to make them depositaries of its 
money; and receive all their bills or notes in pay- 
ment of the public dues? Mr. S. said the officers 
of the Government formerly received, kept, and 
paid out the public money with quite as little loss 
as has occarred since banks became fiscal agents of 
the Government. Previous to the rechartering of 
the United States Banx in 1816, the greatest part of 
the public revenue was collected, kept, and paid 
out by the officers of the Government. And what 
makes them more degenerated and less capable 
now? Has the influence of the banks made them 
degenerate, or what is it to be attributed to? Or is 
it to be found only in the imagination of the 
bankers, whose cupidity has been sharpened by the 
inordinate interest they have received by means of 
the public deposites. 

The Opposition have been more clamorous upon 
the subject of exchanges, than almost any thing 
else. Commerce, they said, must wholly fail, un- 
less Government made some provision to aid the 
merchants in exchanges. Nothing would regulate 
them, they said, but a bank, or banks; and there- 
fore Government was bound to take the banks 
under its protection, to regulate the exchanges. 
They were told by the friends of the bill, 


that exchanges were only making provision 
for balances for or against the country, 


growing out of over-trade, and they, like all 
other evils, would regulate themselves, according 
to the laws of trae, and which appeared very sim- 
ple and easy to the minds of all except the opposers 
of the bill, who persisted in saying that they could 
never be regulated without a bank. But what 
sound reason can be given, said Mr.S. why the 
Government should transport money to pay ba- 
lances due from the merchants of our country, any 
more than it is bouad to transport their produce or 
merchandise for them, out of which the balances 
arise. But if Government is bound to transport 
the produce and manufactures for the merchants, 
who have their profit for it, why not transport it 
while in the hands of the producer, the farmer, 
mechanie, and manufacturer, and give them the 
benefit of it, who certainly are as much entitled 
to it as the merchants, who only purchase it of the 
producer, and transport it for a profit which it yields 
him, and which is so much deducted from the 
price of the article when purchased. But before 
the bill has been fully discussed, exchanges have 
regulated themselves; they are now in favor of this 
country several percent. And how did this hap- 
pen, so contrary to the predictions of the Opposi- 
tion? Why, just as they were told it would happen. 
The merchants have purchased less, and paid up 
the balances against them, and now there is no ne- 
cessity for bills to go abroad, because nothing is 
due there. 

The Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Smrrn,] with a 
very happy simile, has illustrated the importance 
of the currency of a nation, by assimilating the cur- 
rency to the life blood of an organic living body. 
That the currency is as essential and important to 
the body politic, as the blood of a man is to his 
body, he says; and in this he [Mr. S.] did not dis- 
agree with the Senator. That the one, in its proper 
application, was as important as the other, he was 
ready to admit. 

He would then suppose that instead of the arte- 
rial and venous systems of the Senator, the one car- 
rying the blood out from the heart, and the other 
returning it, moving in harmony, and performing 
their part in connection with the other great func- 
tions and powers of his body, they were entrusted 
to the care and controlof some other person, who 
performed and moved them, not according. to the 
wants and wishes of the Senator, but were govern- 
ed wholly by the interest, whim, or caprice of those 
who had the management of these important or- 
gans; or, perhaps if those functionaries should 
grow a little mawkish, they might so far neglect 

heir trust as to leave him powerless; he thought 
the Senator, under such unnatural regulations, 
would be much more imperfect than he now is. 
If, in making some long speech, his functionaries 
should neglect their duty, or rather service, or by 
reason of an adverse interest they might have, 
should neglect to supply him with the life-sustain- 
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ing fluid, his speech would be cut short, and he 
would be obliged to sit down in the midst of it; ang 
why? because his life-bood was at the control of 
others, to whose interest or will he was compelled 
toconform. Mr. S. said, if this bea fair compari- 
son, it is not difficult to see that the nation, without 
the control of its life-blood, would be as impotent 
and powerless as the man who should be depen- 
dent on others for his blood. 

What act would tend more directly to consoli- 
date the Union, and break down the independence 
of the States, than thesystem of State banking, if 
the State Governments and General Government 
were compelled to have a mutual dependance on 
each other in their banking operations; moved by 
a self-acting machine, which would pervade every 
part of community, and would be interwoven with 
every interest, whether it be in individual transac- 
tions, or the concerns of the State or General Go- 
vernment? No scheme was ever devised, in his 
opinion, which was so well calculated to corrupt 
and demoralize the people, and subject them to the 
entire control of the aristocracy of the country; not 
only the wealth of our country, but the concen- 
trated and united wealth will be directly wielded, 
as an irresistible power, to control the people in all 
our elections. What class of men, or what indi- 
viduals, are there in community, who will not, to 
a very considerable extent, be subject to their con- 
trel? The banks thus fortified, by the ai 
and support of the State Governments, and gua- 
rantied by the General Government, will be vest- 
ed with the power of concreting and secreting the 
life-blood of the body politic both of the State and 
General Governments. They can produce a ple- 
thora at their pleasure and will, and by that means 
paralyze and frustrate the functions of the Govern- 
ment; or they can, at their pleasure, as their inte- 
rest, political desires, or caprice may dictate, cause 
a depletion, and thus run down and prostrate the 
powers of the Government. The great body of 
the people will be made to feel, directly or indi- 
rectly, this gigantic power, placed in the hands of 
that class of people pointed out in the letter of 
Alexander Hamilton to Mr. Jefferson, before al- 
luded to, (the wealthy,) as being the only firm sup- 
porters of Government, wherein he shows his pre- 
ference for a monarchical Government; and th: 
Federal party have ever since followed in his foot- 
steps, and which they have indicated a resolute 
deterraination to build up and support. Not only 
the people, in their individual capacity, and ina 
their ordinary transactions, will be subject to the 
control of these soulless and bodiless creatures, but 
the Governments, both State and General, will be 
wholly ai their mercy, and may be disposed of at 
their pleasure. It is always said that money is 
the sinew of war, and that it cannot be carried on 
without it: if this is so, it will be quite easy to see 
what condition the country would be in, in case ol 
a war, by recurring to the conduct of the Federal 
party during the last war with Great Britain ; and 
ninety-five in a hundred of the banks are now in 
the hands and under the control of the same party, 
and probably will remain so. 

Mr. S. said that we may see the peculiar charac- 
ter of the patriotism of the Federal party, so much 
boasted of, and how ready they are to manifest it 
“by being always at their post in the hour of dan- 
ger,” when the country is invaded by a public 
enemy. He would read an extract or two from 
their publications during that war, when the coun- 
try was compelled to draw upon all its resources to 
save its independence, which is a fair specimen ol 
their patriotism at this time, as well as then. Ex- 
tract from a Boston paper: ‘‘ Let no man, who 
wishes to continue the war by active means, by 
vote or lending money, dare to prostrate himself al 
the altar on the fast day; for they are actually as 
much partakers in the war as the soldier who 
thrusts the bayonet, and the judgment of God wil! 
await them.” Extracts from the Boston Gazette, 


April 14, 1814: “ Will Federalists subscribe to 
the loan? Will they lend money to our national 
rulers It is impossible : first, because of principle ; 
and, secondly, because of principal and interest. If 
they lend money now, they make themselves parties 
to the violation of the Constitution, the cruelly op- 
pressive measures in relation to commerce, and to 
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all the crimes which have occurred in the field and 
in the cabinet. To what purpose have Federalists 
exerted themselves to siow the wickeddness of 
this war, and to raise the public sentiment against 
it, and to show the authors of it not only to be un- 
worthy of public confidence, but highly criminal, 
if now they contribute the sums of meney, without 
which these rulers must be compelled to stop; must 
be compelled to return to the policy and measures 
under which this country once was at peace, and 
in singular prosperity.” * * ® ‘Any Federalist 
who lends money to Government must go and shake 
hands with James Madison, and claim fellowship 
with Felix Grundy. Let himno more call himself 
a Federalist, and a friend to his country. He will 
becalled by others infamous.” * * * ‘It 
is very grateful to find that the universal senti- 
ment is, that any man who lends his money to the 
Government at the present time will forfeit all 
claim to common honesty and common courtesy 
among all true friends to the country. God forbid 
that any Federalist should ever hold up his hand to 
pay Federalists for money lent to the present ru- 
lers; and Federalists can judge whether Democrats 
will tax their constituents to pay interest to Fede- 
ralists.” The national honor, wealth, nay, its very 
existence, will be placed in the hands of these cor- 
porations, and to them, not Congress, the people 
will have to apply to know whether they will vin- 
dicate the honor of the nation by declaring war 
against a nation trampling upon her rights, perhaps 
by the incitement of those very incorporations, to 
gratify some interest of theirs, or for baser pur- 
poses; and if it shall be their pleasure to call a Con- 
gress, as they lately have done, to deliberate upon 
the humble petition of their loyal subjects, they 
will then, if they condescend to hear it, gratify their 
subjects or not, as it may suit the convenience or 
interest of the noblesse of our country. And sir, 
said Mr. S. the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives} 
has not hesitated to declare, on this floor, his sur- 
prise that the Government had not sent agents to 
the late bank convention held in New York, to try 
to negotiate a treaty of amity and peace with the 
banks. Has this great nation already come to this 
humiliating and degrading condition? Mr. 8. said 
he had hoped at least the evil day was yet further 
off. The siren song had been sung; but he trust- 
ed the enchantment was not yet too powerful to be 
resisted, while the Genius of Liberty, in her most 
fascinating form, was hovering over and adjuring 
this happy people, for her sake, to resist the lure: 
he would not permit himself to believe that her 
last and lingering hope was to be lost in a corrupt 
system of banking. No sir, said Mr. 8S. she had 
resisted successfully thus far all the allurements 
that had been proffered to seduce her, and he was 
not now prepared to believe she would sink beneath 
the influence of this pestiferous bank miasma. 


But it is urged by the opponents of the bill, that 
the Government money in the hands of its public 
officers, will be too tempting to be resisted; that it 
will induce peculations; that they will become 
corrupted by it, and the Treasury will be robbed, 
and the people suffer great pecuniary losses, as 
well as loss of moral character; and the nation 
will suffer degredation and debasement, by the 
frauds which the Government will be privy to, in 
improvidently trusting to the care of the.r agents, 
selected from among them, for their probity and 
worth, the public money. Here again, said Mr. 
S. you see developed Federal principles; the people 
are incapable of taking care of themselves; a 
standing army,and sedition law, were necessary 
to secure their persons, against their worst enemies, 
themselves; their money can only be secured, and 
safely kept for them, by that class of men who 
were said by Colonel Hamilton to be the only 
firm supporters of Government, the wealthy. 


Bat, Mr. S. said, he desired to know what there 
was in banks that made men more honest, than 
when administering a Government of their own 
choice, and formed by themselves for their own 
benefit. If we may judge from what has lately trans- 
pired in relation to the banks, they are perfect 
schools of corruption; perjury is but a common 
occurrence with the bank officers, to coyer up, 
and secrete their frauds committed upon the people; 
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and in confirmation of this, Mr.S. said he would 


read an extract from a Boston paper: 

‘*We find that the banks, in every quarter of 
the Union, have become the subject of anxiety to 
their State Legislatures. In Massachusetts, the out 
and out bankruptcy of some six or seven of the 
city banks, has forced an investigation into the 
arcana of the corporations upon the Federal party. 
Rantoul, the bold and eloquent champion of De- 
mocracy in that Federal Legislature, pressed in- 
quiry with such vigor that it could not be resisted. 
The opening of the charnel houses has presented 
a melancholy scene of mortality. It is found that 
the empty vaults are the mere receptacles of some 
defunct, worm eaten notes of hand, which, alas! 
are as inconvertible as the shin-plaster then re- 
presenting them in exchange, which are but so 
many poor ghosts “visiting the glimpses of the 
moon.” But the worst is found on the books. A 
friend writes us from Boston: ‘“‘Among other dis- 
graceful disclosures concerning the Franklin and 
Lafayette Banks before the legislative committee, 
still sitting, it appears that the cashier of the for- 
mer declared, under oath, that the returns made by 
the directors to the Government, were sworn to 
with a knowledge that they were false, and that 
they kept two sets of books to carry on the decep- 
tion.” 

But said Mr. S. if one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of money in the hands of the officers of the 
General Government is corrupting, will it be less 
so, when added to the money of the bank? If so, 
upon what principle is it?) The gentleman has not 
condescended to tell us. 

Mr. S. said, one objection made to the bill is, 
that if the public dues are all collectéd in gold and 
silver it will distress the banks, because they will 
be required to keep on hand specie to pay their 
bills to the amount of the public revenue, as those who 
are indebted to Government will have their bills, and 
demand the specie to pay the Government. Well, 
great concern has been manifested for the people; 
they were going to suffer if the bill passed. But here 
itis not difficult to understand who are meant by 
the people; the banks are meant to be designated as 
the people. That the banks will complain, no one 
doubted. The reason is quite obvious: if they are 
obliged to keep more specie, and issue less bills, 
their profits, of course, wil! be Jess, and nothing 
but complaint would be expected of them. But 
will the people, who are not bankers, complain be- 
cause the banks are obliged to keep, what they pro- 
mise, specie to pay their bills when demanded? If, 
then, by collecting the public dues in specie, it will 
have the effect to compel the banks to be prepared 
to pay their bills in specie, it is a good feature in 
the bill. The people will have the benefit of it, 
and this is what disturbs the opponents of the bill; 
their people are the banks, 

Mr. S. said he shouid trouble the Senate with 
but few remarks upon the currency, as it had, to a 
considerable extent, been involved in the preceding 
discussion upon the unfitness of banks as deposito- 
ries of the public money. Money er currency is 
an attribute of sovereignty. All Governments, said 
Mr. S. as far as his knowledge extended, had not 
only found it necessary, but had considered it a 
cardinal duty, to provide and take care of it, as 
much, and even more so, than weights and mea- 
sures. Money is the s\andard of value; it measures 
the value of all property, as much as weights as- 
certain the quantity; and if the standard of value is 
defective, those who use it suffer as much, and 
many time® much more, than they would by the 
use of defective weights. Indeed, such importance 
is attributed to money in political economy, that it 


is considered the life-blood of the body politic, and | 


the sinews of war. It would, therefore, seem to be 


of such importance to a nation, that it could not | 


exist without it; and in war, the nation would be as 


impotent and powerless as its soldiers, who were to | 
fight its battles, would be without sinews and | 


nerves. It is interwoven with all the business and 
concerns of society; every person is more or less 
affected by it, and feels a deep interest in it, wheth- 
er rich or poor, or whether he belongs to one class 
of people or another; it enters into almost every 
transaction of life, be its character what it may. 

Mr. §. said he thought all would agree that it is 
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important it should spring from a pure source, and 
be unaffected with moral taint. Is the currency 
furnished by banks under our present system of 
this character? and can it be so? If it is not, we 
ought to see what its defects are, and see whether 
they can be remedied; and if they cannot, whether 
further countenance and encouragement shall be 
given to the system by the Geneyal Government, 
The moral aliment taken up by the absorbent ves- 
sels of the body politic, and which nourish and 
sustain a Republican Government, ought to be 
pure, and unalloyed with noxious mixtures, or it 
will surely languish, and ultimately perish under 
its baleful influence. Mr. S, said it was a funda- 
mental principle in our Government, and intended 
to be fully carried out, and strictly adhered to in 
all our institutions and laws, that all men should 
be placed politically upon equal grounds, and left 
free to exercise their social rights; and whatever 
marred this equality might be looked upon as an 
excrescence or tumor upon the body politic, and a 
symptom of disease or unhealthiness in its instita- 
tions and laws. Titles of nobility, the principle 
of primogeniture, entailments, perpetuities, and 
every device to concentrate wealth by law, and 
make odious distinctions between men equal by 
nature ; the pernicious and deleterious effects of 
which, upon a free Government, were so well un- 
derstood by our ancestors, that they not only 
wholly discarded them, but made such provisions 
as they deemed effectual to prevent their introduo- 
tion in future; and to the end that all might be 
kept equal, as far as equal laws would have the 
effect, laws of distribution were made, to distribute 
equally the property of a deceased aneestor among 
the heirs, in accordance with strict principles of 
justice, and that perpetuated wealth should not 
have an undue influence in making and maintain- 
ing such distinctions. And what do we find in the 
principles of banking? Why, sir, two of the most 
odious principles that could be incorporated into 
the institutions of a Republican Government— 
perpetuity and concentration of wealth ; both are 
combined in banking. Although all the original 
parties to the corporation may be dead, yet the cor- 
poration is continued and kept alive, and perpetu- 
ated to the end of time, by new members being 
added. And the wealth of hundreds and thousands 
is brought together and concentrated, and may be 
wielded by one or two men, and brought to bear 
upon any portion of the community, in a political 
or any other point of view. And it is well known 
that they often enter the halls of the legislatures, 
and are brought to bear upon legislative action, and 
ro mould it into such shape as shall suit their inte- 
test. As lamentable as this is, it is nevertheless 
true! 

Mr. S. said nobody ever denied the right or 
power of a State until the banks came into ex- 
istence, nor were there any writers upon the sub- 
ject learned or wise enough to discover and bring 
to light a different principle to regulate all such 
business as affected, and had a bearing on, the 
public interest and welfare of the people generally, 
however private it might be in its nature and cha- 
racter, in such manner as to promote the general 
and public good. Although markets, grist-mills, 
ferries, provisions, and all other articles sold in 
market, are private property, notwithstanding they 
are regulated by the Government, so as to prevent 
injuries accruing to purchasers by the sellers. But 
the banks, the illegitimate offspring, to say the 
least, of improvident Legislatures, have assumed a 
sovereign power, which overshadows the State 
sovereignty with the aid of their godfather, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to whose 
paternal sympathies, Mr. S. said, he should ask 
the indulgence of the Senate hereafier, while he 
could give them a passing notice. 

he banks now take a hostile attitude, eonvene 
their congress, hold a secret conclave, and bid 
defiance to the Government which gave them 
existence. And here, said Mr. 8., he would read 
an extract from a New Orleans paper, as evidence 
of the defiance of the banks to the State Govern- 
ments to interfere with them in any way whatever: 

“The Legislature of Louisiana has under way a 
bill to reform the banks. Its great feature is a 
superintendiog beard of commissioners, appointed 
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by the Legislature, to limit the circulation to a 
given amount above the cash on hand, and to re- 
port to the country the condition of the banks. 
Publication of this is to be made monthly. A 
leading bank paper in New Orleans laughs this to 
scorn, and says that the banks will submit to no 
legislative interference with their concerns. The 
Legislature of Indiana having appointed acommit- 
tee to inspect the condition of the State bank, the 
board of directors responded that examinations by 
committees of Legislatures are authorized neither 
by the charter, by good policy, nor by the interests 
of the State.” 

The contest now between the banks and Govern- 
ments, both State and General, is for power. It is to 
ascertain which has got to succumb. If the banks 
come off victorious, the people have got to submit to 
take and use their spurious money, and make it the 
standard of value, theugh it be ever so capricious, 
at the pleasure of the banks, and to suit their 
interest, without regard to the public good. If we 
are brought to this, it is not difficult to predict the 
fate of our boasted land of liberty. 

Mr. 8. said the unequal and unjust operations of 
banking, and from which the great mania for it 
arises, may easily be seen by paying a little atten- 
tion to its principles. The Legislature incorporates 
and authorizes a company of men to issue their 
notes, without interest, and loan them to others as 
cash for their notes, with nearly seven per cent. in- 
terest. The one class is empowered to loan its cre- 
dit, while all others are prohibited loaning their 
credit, and compelled to pay the bankers for their 
credit. The one class gives no security for the per- 
formance of its promises to pay. The other class 
gives double and undoubted security for their per- 
formance. ‘The deposites of money niade in banks 
by individuals for safe-keeping, on which the banks 
pay no interest, is often much more than the whole 
capital of the bank. By the charters of the banks, 
they are allowed to issue their bills upon the 
strength of these deposits, to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. on all the money deposi- 
ted, and for which the holders of the bills have not 
the least security whatever; the deposits being liable 
to be withdrawn at any time, at the will of the 
owner. This system of legislation has the same ef- 
fect upon the whole people, as it would have upon 
a single family, if the same principle was intro- 
duced by the head of it, and made the rule of action 
in it. Forinstance, if aman had two sons, one he 
required to pay him two dollars a week for his 
board, and the other he paid two dollars a week for 
boarding with him; or one he paid ten dollars per 
month jor his labor, and the other he required to 
pay him ten dollars per month for the privilege of 
laboring with him. How long, he would ask, 
would this family be kept together upon such prin- 
ciples; which would not be more unequal or unjust 
in their operations than the principles of banking. 

Mr. S. said he v as more astonished at the perti- 
nacity of the friends of the State bank system, in 
pressing with such zeal their claims upon the Go- 
vernment, to place confidence in, and give credit 
to, a currency furnished by the State banks, and 
with a professed object only of furnishing a good 
and sound currency for the people, when scarce a 
lay fails to bring us. intelligence of some new 
and base fraud committed by officers of banks, 
upon whom there seems to be no adequate check, 
and, in many instances, attempted to be concealed 
by perjury of the most frightful character, clearly 
evincive, to his mind, of the danger of the system, 
in swindling and defrauding the people with a 
worthless bank paper, and, at the best, having only 
one specie dollar in their vgults to pay ten or fifteen 
paper dollars, which have been issued and imposed 
upon an unsuspecting and confiding public. When 
bank charters are granted, they are invariably 
upon the application, and too often hypocritical pe- 
tilious, asking for it under a pretence that the pub- 
lic interest requires it, when the sole object is to ad- 
vance their own interest at the expense of the pub- 
lie; and if there was no other fraud and deception 
practised upon the people, who look to the banks, 
as by the terms of the petition they supposed they 
had a right to, for a sound and healthy paper cur- 
rency, than the taking from the vaults of the banks, 
and appropriating to the use of two or three direc- 


tors, who manage the bank, with little or no secu- 
rity, all the money belonging to it, and using it in 
large and hazardous speculations, and especially in 
provisions, by which means they are enabled to 
monopolise and govern the price of the most sub- 
stantial articles of consumption, and which is too 
often the cause of a scarcity in market, it would 
seem to be sufficient to induce every reflecting man 
to pause, if his object was what he proposed, to ac- 
cummodate and benefit the people, before he gave 
any further encouragement to a system so decep- 
tive, and so unlikely to furnish a sorind and acces- 
sible paper medium; and as evidence of such prac- 
tices, he would read an extract from a Louisiana 
paper, and one from a Pennsylvania paper, a great 
many ef which might be adduced: 


“ The Legislature of Louisiana commenced the searching ope 
ration; and it is discovered at the threshold that the immense 
discounts there, as at Boston, which have swallowed up the 
capital of the banks, have been made to little more than two 
dozen directors! We clip the following from this morning’s 
Baltimore Republican: ‘From a long article from the New 
Orleans Bee, received by last night’s express, and which we 
will give at length to-morrow, we have the startling fact ad- 
duced as an evidence of the unjust system of bank favoritisin 
yursued in that city, that of the credits of eight banks which 
~ made a faithful return of their aWairs, seven millions of 
dollars had been distributed to twenty-nine commercial houses ! 
And what adds to the enormity of this fact is, that these twenty- 
nine houses were composed of bank directors. What a com- 
mentary on the principles of American banking, and the much 
vaunted credit system!’ Extract from a Pennsylvania paper : 
‘ The Lumbermen’s Bank at Warren, Pennsyivan a, has broken, 
caused, it is believed, by three or tour of the stockholders ob- 
taining loans to two hundred thousand dollars, 7. e. the whole 
capital |?” 


Mr. 8. said he had before alluded to the frightful 
and unwelcome inroads which had been made upon 
the Constitution and primary law of our country, 
by the construction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, given to the Constitution at different 
times, and made upon different parts of it; and 
what is very singalar and worthy of consideration, 
all such constructions have been made in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Federal party, as 
laid down by Alexander Hamilton, and ever since 
practised upon, and strictly adhered to, and aimed 
at, as far as lay in the power of the party. Mr.S. 
said, if this construction is just, and such a one as 
to give effect and force to the Constitution, as it 
was originally understood by the peeple, for whose 
benefit it was made, and was now adapted to their 
exigencies, he perhaps ought not to complain. 
But it was now too evident to admit of a doubt, in 
his opinion, that the decisions of the Court, which 
have given an entirely different character to our 
Government, and, in its operations under such con- 
structions, has so entirely demonstated its unfitness 
and want of adaptation to the interests and condi- 
tion of the people, that littlejhazrd was run in say- 
ing that the people will submit to no such construc- 
tion of their chartered liberties, however high the 
source from whence it emanates, or however much 
they may revere the expounders of the Constitution. 

Mr. S. said he proposed now to explain and give 
his view of the construction given to that part of 
the Constitution which prohibited the States from 
passing any law “impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” under which construction, the banks and 
other corporations of a congenial nature, have 
come into existence, coalesced, and taken a stand 
against the Government, and declared themselves 
independent of the Government, and paramount to 
its authority. It now remains to be seen whether 
the people will submit to and confirm this con- 
struction; if so, the banks have become the Go- 
vernment; and the Constitution, so sacred in the 
estimation of the people, a mere guarantee of the 
bank oligarchy of our country. Itis a fundamen- 
tal-principle inevery Government, where its powers 
are properly divided and distributed, that no Le- 
gislature, by its acts, can bind subsequent Legisla- 
tures, except so far as the State may consider it- 
self bound in good faith to carry the acts of pre- 
ceding Legislatures into effect. The importance 
of this principle in a Republican Government will 
be readily perceived, on adverting to the fact, that 
the true depositaries of the political power are the 
people, with whom it at all times rests, and by 
them can at all times be moulded into such 
shape as to suit their wants, and give full scope 

*to civil liberty, and to assure its enjoyment 
by the citizens to the full extent of its capacity. 

The legislators are but the agents of the people, 


with power from them not to contract away, sell 
and dispose of this power, but to exercise it tem. 
porarily during the existence of their agency only 
for the benefit of the people, whom they represent, 
The Parliament of Great Britain can repeal an 

act passed by a preceding Parliament; and whether 
the act is public or private, it makes no difference; 
it can repeal the one as well as the other; and so a 
franchise granted by the King, as all charters of in- 
corporation are granted by the King, may at an 

time be taken away, or repealed, by the Parlia- 
ment. This is admitted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the same case in which 
they decide that the Legislature which grants them, 
cannot take them away; a passage from which Mr, 
S. said he would read, from the 4th vol. of Whea- 
ton’s reports, 643, case of Dartmouth College ys. 
Woodward: ‘According tothe theory of the British 
Constitution, their Parliament is omnipotent. To 
annul corporate rights might give a shock to pub- 
lic opifiion, which their Government has chosen to 
avoid; but its power is not questioned.” A State is 
as sovereign and omnipotent as the British Parlia- 
ment, except in so far as its power is taken away 
by the National Constitution. 


And here two questions arise upon that part of 
the Constitution of the General Government which 
prohibits the Siates passing any law “impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” which, if decided against 
the people, gives to the political power of the States 
amore limited and circumscribed operation than 
that of Great Britain. The first question to be de- 
cided is, is the power exercised by the Legislature, 
in passing an act of incorporation and granting 
chartered privileges to a company, political power. 
The second question is, whether, if it is political 
power, a Legislature, as such, has power to con- 
tract and grant it away absolutely, and beyond the 
contrul of the people, to whom it belongs, and for 
whose benefit it was reserved and kept in store, to 
be dealt out and applied as their necessities should 
require. It is admitted by the Supreme Court, in 
giving its opinion in the case above alluded to, that, 
if it is political power, and exercised as such by the 
Legislature in making the grant, that it is only an 
exercise of sovereign power of the State, which does 
not come within the prohibiting clause of the Con- 
stitution, and not a contract within the purview of 
the Constitution. And, to settle and decide this 
question correctly, it becomes necessary to ascer- 
tain what political power is. 

The Court say, in giving their opinion in the be- 
fore mentioned case, that, “If the act of incorpora- 
tion be a grant of political power—it it create a 
civil institution, to be employed in the administra- 
tion of the Government, the subject is one in which 
the Legislature of the State may act, according to 
its own judgment, unrestrained by any limita- 
tion of its powers, imposed by the Constitution of 
the United States.—4 Wheaton, 630. 

Mr. S. said, with great deference to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, he would ask, in granting a 
franchise, what other power than political does or 
can a Legislature exercise? If it is individual or 
personal power, any member of community may 
exercise it; but a Legislature, as such, cannot. Can 
a Legislature grant a privilege to any individual 
for his sole and only benefit, and without being 
the means of advancing the public interest gene- 
rally?) No one will be bold enough to assert this. 
Wiil any one pretend that the Legislature has 
power to grant to any mana privilege which others 
have not, and are not allowed to have, of tilling his 
farm in a different and more advantageous manner 
than others of the same class? And why not? 
Why, because the power wielded by the Legisla- 
ture can only be exercised for the benefit of the 
public, and not for the benefit of individuals; and 
this would be for the benefit of an individual only. 
The privileges, then, which the Legislature is autho- 
rized to bestow, are for the benefit of the public, 
the whole people, and not for one or more, to the 
exclusion of the others, except so far as those upon 
whom it is conferred may be used as instraments 
or agents to promote the public interest. The pub- 
lic interest must be the object of it, though indivi- 
duals may receive a benefit in the ees or 
else the Legislature possesses no power to bestow 
it. If this doctrine is correct, how can the Legisla- 
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ture grant a franchise tu individuals to bank, 
and furnish a circulating medium or currency, 
which all admit is a sovereign attribute, without 
doing it for the benefit of the public? And, if it is for 
the benefit of the public, itis so fara civil institution. 
And is not this the character given to it when the 
bank is granted? And do not those who petition 
and ask for the bank, and the Legislature, all treat 
it as such?) And is it noton that ground that it is 
eranted by the Legislature?) And are not those in- 
corporated treated as instruments only to promote 
the public interest? And, if so, is not the legista- 
tive act strictly within the principle, as laid down 


by the court, in defining political power? If 


it isnot, it is difficult to perceive what political 
power is. Mr. 8. said what he understood political 


ower to be was nothing more than a portion of 


individual rights and power surrendered to be ex- 
ercised by the Government for the benefit of the 
whole, that the remaining part of their rights might 
be more effectually secured to them ; that the legis- 
laters were agents of the people only, to conduct 
the Government machinery for them, which could 
be operated by political power alone. 

In giving a construction to the Constitution, a 
distinction is taken between a public and a private 
act of the Legisjature, while no one ever contended 
that a public act was not liable at all times to be 
repealed, however injuriously it might affect the in- 
terest of individuals. At the same time, it is corf- 
tended that a private act, derived from the same 
source, conferred by the same power, and though 
it may affect injuriously, in a far less degree, the 
interest of those who receive its benefits, yet it can- 
not be repealed unless a power for that purpose was 
reserved when the act was passed. And why not? 
Because, say the advocates for the monopoly con- 
struction, that it is a coutiact of the persons in- 
corporated by the private act with the Legislature; 
and, therefore no act can be passed impairing the 
obligation of contracts. Well, let us take a case 
for illustration, which is not of seldom occurrence 
in these days of vested rights, aad see whether it is 
so. The Legislature pass an act offering a 
bounty to all silit-growers, of one dollar for 
each pound of raw silk they shall raise within 
twenty years. Under the inducements held out 
by this law, men go largely into the business, 
purchase suitable land, purchase and set out 
mulberry trees, establish expensive cocoonries, 
and lay out many thousands of dollars. After 
succeeding well, and after the lapse of a few years, 
the people find that the profits are so great, that it 
is supplanting all other kinds of business, or, at 
least, the profits are altogether disproportioned by 
means of the bounty to the profits of other busi- 
ness, and the Legislature which actfor, and in 
obedience to the will of the people, repeal the law. 
Will any body doubt the power of the Legislature 
to repeal it? Atthe same time, when the law was 
passed granting the bounty, a private act was 
passed by the same Legislature, incorporating a 
company to manufacture the raw silk into goods 
of varions kinds; and this is found also by the pro- 
fits it yields to a wealthy company, who, by their 
chartered rights, have monopolized and engrossed 
the business, so as to trench upon the rights of in- 
dustrious, unincorporated individuals, in cutting 
down and curtailing their means of living. But 
this offensive monopoly or corporation cannot be 
reached, because it is a contract with the corpora- 
tors, selling and disposing of so much of tke politi- 
cal power as materially to affect the rights of the 
citizen, for whose benefit alone, and for whose pri- 
vate rights, the political power was created and re- 
served, to be used, from time to time, as their inte- 
rest should require, and in the same manner as 
when exercised in passing a public act for the 
same purpose—the benefit of the people. We 
historically know that the prohibiting clause in 
the Constitution was intended for no fother pur- 
pose than to prevent Legislatures from interfer- 
ing with contracts fairly made between men 
and men in their private business, and annulling 
what individuals themselves had agreed to and con- 
summated in a contract. And what mind is there 
so obtuse as not to be able to discover that by the 
plastic hand of the Supreme Court, this clause of 
the Constitution is converted into a machine to 


il 


despoil the free citizens of this country of their 
civil liberty, for the attainment of which their an- 
cestors sacrificed their treasure and blood, and 
transmiited it to them as a sacred heritage, believ- 
ing it would not be parted with, but with a sacrifice 
equal with that made to establish it. And what is 
not less humiliating, it places the citizens of the 
United States, in the enjoyment of civil liberty, far 
below the subjects cf the King of England; for 
there it is not denied but an obnoxious franchise 
may atany time be taken away by Parliament. 
Mr. 8. said, marriage contracts are constantly, not 
only impaired, but abrogated and cancelled by 
State Legislatures, and the parties to them wholly 
released from their obligations to each other by vir- 
tne of the marriage contract. And nobody ever 
denied the right of the Legislature to dissolve the 
contract. No: it is not denied by the Supreme 
Court, but is expressly admitted to be consistent 
with the constitutional provision, prohibiting Le- 
gislative enactments “impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” And that every man may 
put a just estimate upon the opinions of the 
erudite judges of the Supreme Court, in giving to 
our sacred Constitution such construction as to 
build up a formidable moneyed aristocracy, which 
had already confidence enough in its own strength 
and power to bid defiance to the Government, and 
whose career thus far had been marked by oppres- 
sion, corruption and perjury. Mr. S.said he would 
read the opinion of the Court, so far as it regarded 
marriage contracts, in the case of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, vs. Woodward, 4, Wheaton 629, where the 
doctrine of vested rights was fully discussed, and 
considered as settled against the rights of the Ameri- 
can people. Judge Marshall says, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court: “It never has been un- 
derstood to restrict the general right of the Legisla- 
ture to legislate on the subject of divorces. These 
acts enable the same tribunal not to impair a mar- 
riage contract, but to liberate one of the parties, be- 
cause it has been broken by the other.” Judge 
Story says, page 695: ‘* A general law regulating 
divorces from the contract of marriage, like a law 
regulating remedies in other cases of breaches of 
contracts, is not necessarily a law impairing the 
obligations of such a contract. It may be the only 
effectual mode of enforcing the obligations of the 
coatract on both sides.” 

Then, said Mr. S. we are thus enlightened by 
the learning and wisdom of our boasted Supreme 
Court. The only effectual way of enforcing a 
marriage contract may be to dissolve it, or to 
liberate one of the parties, because it has been 
broken by the other. This, said Mr. S. he must 
confess was a new way of enforcing the obliga- 
tions of a contract without impairing it, to cut 
the ligaments, absolve the parties from all obliga- 
tion imposed by the marriage contract, leaving the 
parties where they were before the contract was 
made. Ifthe true and only reason which can be 
given, for the exception in the case of marriage 
contracts, had been given by the court, it would 
have prostrated the entire fabric, which had been 
conceived in the imagination of the court, and 
confirmed the only reasonable construction that 
can be given to the Constitution ; that is, that the 
marriage contract is of civil institution, consum- 
mated by the sovereign act of the State, and for 
governmental purposes ; which was never intended 
to be interfered with, when that provision was in- 
troduced into the Constitution. And such is the 
character of the banks ; they have their origia in the 
sovereign acts of the State, and for the purpose of 
promoting the public interest, and not that of indi- 
viduals; both stand precisely upon the same ground. 

The great and fundamental principle in our Go- 
vernment, that every Legislature should be left 
free to act for the benefit of the people, as the con- 
dition of society, and the circumstances of the peo- 
ple, may require, is founded in the fact, that all 
political power is vested in the people; and that it 
is to be used and applied as it may be wanted, but 
not to be disposed of or placed beyond their reach, 
by any bargains or contracts to be made by their 
agents, the legislators, is evidenced by the faet, 
these Legislatures cannot alter, enlarge, or con- 
tract the political power as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution; but to do this, the people are wo be called 


upon to act in the primary capacity, who have 
the power to make suchealteration as they may see fit. 

It is said by the court in the above case, that it 
a salary is stipulated to be given to an officer of 
the Governmeni, for a certain time, that this is a 
contract, and may be enforced. If this is so, and 
the Legislature possesses the power to make the 
judges of the courts independent of the people, by 
contract with them, why make provision in the 
Constitution for the tenure of the judicial oflicer, 
that they shall hold it during good behavior, or 
for any other term of time? And why do those fa- 
vorable to this principle, hold on to it with 
such tenacity, when it is once incorporated 
in the Constitution? If this principle is | cor- 
rect, it follows, that unless you have guarded 
against it in your Constitution, all your offices, of 
every character, may be disposed of fur ever, and 
the people are bound by it, whether they have been 
betrayed into the hands ef a set of tyrants, knaves, 
or fools. This would harmonise with the princi- 
ples of that Government which was the ido! of 
Colonel Hamilton, and which, with all its faults, 
he thought the most perfect Government on earth 
—that is, the British Government. ‘There the po- 
litical power is all vested in the Parliament, and 
none in the people: of course the Parliament can 
dispose of it at its pleasure. Were the people in 
that country ever called upon in their primary ca- 
pacity to alter their Constitution, to extend or 
abridge their political power? Certainly not; and 
why? Because the people have nothing to do with 
it; it was all usurped, and taken away from them 
by the Government; the people, in their estimation, 
being incapable of using it. We are brought to 
the conclusion, then, that Legislatures, as such, have 
no pewer to convert and dispose of the political 
power, but to use it temporarily during their agen- 
cy, and so by the next Legislature succeeding them, 
to be used in the same manner. Their agency is 
of the same character, so far as it regards the po- 
litical power, as that of an individual employed in 
the business of another to do his work on the 
farm, in the mechanic’s shop, or in the manufac- 
turing establishment. The employment does not 
give the agent the power to dispose of the proper- 
ty. Itis said by the court in the same case, these 
Legislatures may dispose of land belonging to the 
State, aud therefore may dispose of offices, iran- 
chises, etc. This does not follow. Land is tan- 
gible and transferrable property, and the nature 
and object of it js to be sold and transferred, and 
Legislatures are al ways considered the proper agents 
for that purpose. 

Mr. S. said that a United States Pank was not 
lost sight of by the Opposition; they were cherishing 
the hope that one would be chartered, and beeome the 
fiscal agent of the Government. He should not 
at this, or any other time, take junto consideration 
the expediency ef such a measure, until Congress 
should admit its constitutionality, which he was 
not prepared to believe would take place very soon. 

Mr. S. said he was wholly satisfied, that no pow- 
er either was, or intended to be, vested in Congress 
to establish a bank, and to maintain that position, 
such remarks as he should be indulged in making 
on the subject, would be directed. It has been said, 
that the constiutionality of a bank ought now to be 
considered no longer doubtful, inasmuch as Pre- 
sident Washington, afier the Constitution was 
adopted, gave his sanction to it, by confirming 
the act of Congress, granting the first charter of 
a bank. But we know historically, and a recur- 
reuce to the journals of Congress will show it, 
that General Washington hesitated long  be- 
fore he would give his assent to the charter; 
and we have the best of reasons for believ- 
ing that it was the extreme anxiety he felt for the 
welfare of his country at that critical juncture, that 
induced him to sign the act at the time; and how 
far, if at all,he was influenced by the powerful and 
delusive reasoning of Hamilton, who was bent on 
taking the first opportunity to engraft new powers 
by construction on the Constitution, 1s not known. 
But for want of money to discharge the debts of the 
Government, which had been contracted in esta- 
blishing our independence, he believed the people 
would be so far dissatisfied, under the then extreme 
embarrassment of the country, with the necessary 
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taxes and burthens which they would have to bear, 
that the chartering of the bank would be productive 
of the least danger to the Government. Andit was 
therefore a choice of evils, and not a belief in the 
full and perfect constitutionality of the act, that in. 
duced him to sign the act granting the charter. Mr. 
Madison was clear in the opinion that the bank was 
unconstitutional, and he ought to have known 
whether those who gave existence to the instru- 
ment at that time so understood it, and he did 
know that they understeod that no power was vest- 
ed in Congress to establish a bank; and we histori- 
cally know the fact, as well as we know that General 
Washington was President of the United States. 
And if there was a fact to be proved now, without 
looking into the Constitution to know, by construc- 
tion, whether the power was to be vested in Con- 
gress, would any one say that such power was 
intended to be given? No one, he was confident; 
and yet we are gravely set to work to ascertain 
whether that wise and intelligent body of men who 
penned the Constitution did not intend to incorpo- 
rate in that instrument that power. We are well 
amured that Mr. Madison only yielded his opinion 
to what he supposed to be the voice of the people, 
(a cardinal principle never to be overlooked by the 
Democracy,) who was probably moved at that 
juncture by the same impulse that General Wash- 
ington was when he gave his assent to it; that is, 
necessity or a choice of evils, and not by the consi- 
deration of its strict censtitutionality. General 
Washington’s opinion was finally in favor of the 
bank, Mr. Madison’s opinion was once in favor of 
and once against it, and General Jackson’s opinion 
WAS against it; two decisions were in favor of and 
two against it. From that source, therefore, no 
aid is to be derived by precedent or by force 
of opinion. But Congress is not bound by pre- 
cedent, or constrained to act upon it. So far 
from it, it is bound to respect the will of the people 
when it is called upon by them to act in its le- 
gislative capacity; and it is, upon every prin- 
ciple, at liberty to construe the Constitution as 
it is understood by it, independent of the opinions 
of preceding Congresses, which undoubtedly put 
such construction upon it, as it supposed was just 
and proper at that time. Nor is Congress bound 
to follow the construction given to it by the Supreme 
Court: they are co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment; each branch is independent of the other in 
its construction of the Constitution, as it is in all 
other official acts; and each branch of the Govern- 
ment is bound by oath to construe it as it is under- 
stood by it. Although party considerations proba- 
bly had no influence with the court in giving the 
censtruction to the Constitution, yet no one expects 
well settled political principles to slumber in the 
mind of any patriot, however erroneous they may 
be, without being awakened, when, in the exercise 
of an official duty, he believes one course taken by 
him will prejudice the interests of his country, 
while the other, if taken, will advance its interests; 
and such high and honorable motives may be 
ascribed to those high judicial functionaries, while 
those opposed to them in political principles, with 
the same sincerity and honorable motives, may be 
pertnitted to impugn the correctness of their con- 
struction, without doing injustice to the feelings of 
either, or infringing or invading their rights. — 

Mr. S. said, as important as all readily admit 
the currency of a nation to be, there seems to be 
too much difficulty to determine in what part of the 
Constitution the power lies, to entitle it to much 
eredit, to incorporate a banking company, with 
power to manufacture paper money at their plea- 
sure, and to suit their private interest. Some have 
attempted to locate it in that part of the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes Congress to “coin money, re- 
gulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,” etc. 
There is an obvious distinction between such 
means as are incidental to the express power which 
follows as a corollary from it, and such as may be 
arbitrarily assumed as convenient to execute the 
express power, or brought to its aid under a pretext 
of necessity. The power of coining money im- 
plies the power of establishing a Mint. ‘The power 
of levying and collecting taxes implies the power 
of regulating the mode of assessment @ad collec- 
ion, and appointing proper officers to accomplish 
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the same; but to coin money, etc. does not imply 
the power of establishing a banking corporation to 
make paper money, which is no where recognised 
in the Constitution, but was expressly rejected 
when the Constitution was framed. Such acon- 
struction would be more forced than te say it im- 
plies a power to incorporate a company of miners; 
because Congress is empowered to coin money, 
inasmuch as the manner in which it shall 
be done is not expressed; and to search after 
the hidden treasures of the earth, and with 
power to coin all the money, and regulate 
the value thereof, and thereby to place that impor- 
tant power, expressly granted to Congress, and to 
be exercised by it alone, beyond the control of the 
people, and even beyond the control of Congress; 
to be carried on by a few individuals, as shall suit 
their private interests, disregarding entirely that of 
the people; and the entire welfare of the public, in 
relation to the constitutional currency, made to de- 
pend upon the whim, caprice, interest, or political 
plans of these few individuals, to whem this power 
is delegated by Congress. Others, with more spe- 
ciousness’, have attempted to find an implied power 
to establish a bank, growing out of the express 
power granted to Congress “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” Mr.S. said it would, 
in his pinion, do much less violence to the phrase- 
ology used in constituting this power, and the ge- 
neral sense expressed by it, than it does to attempt 
to imply the power from the express power to coin 
money, &c. To regulate commerce, signifies to 
subject commerce, already in existence by the crea- 
tion of others, to rules or restrictions. To create 
a bank, requires capital, and requires that capital 
to be actively engaged; and if Congress inay so 
reculate commerce, engage cctively in it, em- 
ploy capital, and carry it on, where is the 
limit to it?) When it incorporates a bank- 
ing company to furnish the capital to merchants 
and others engaged in business, what stretch of 
power beyond this does it require to enable the Go- 
vernment, with this same capital, to buy ships, and 
employ hands on board of them, and to purchase 
cargoes to load the ships with, and thus become 
competitors with individuals in all the business of 
our country: send our ships to the Indies, and en- 
gage in the whaling business, and all other profita- 
ble business of the world; establish manufactories, 
as wares are subjects of merchandise. And why 
not manufacture allarticles from which a profit 
may be derived, as well as one article only, paper 
money, which is as much an article of trade as 
cloths, and vanes nearly or quite as much in its 
value? But if the Government does not choose to 
enter actively into business itself, it can incorpo- 
rate acompany, and give it the benefit of the trade; 
the great body of the people will be no more de- 
prived of their natural or social rights, or deprived 
of the profits of business which appropriately be- 
long to them, than they are in banking, nor will 
the profits be larger or more valuable to the citi- 
zens. ‘To be consistent, Mr. 8S. said, he thought 
the Government was as much bound to do this as 
to incorporate a banking company. It has incor- 
porated, or proposes to, one company to manufac- 
ture the currency, and, on the same principle, it 
ought to incorporate another company to merchan- 
dise, and another to manufacture the goods, ano- 
ther, with as much propriety and justice, to raise 
the produce on our farms, One is no more unrea- 
sonable and no more unauthorized that the other. 

Mr. S. said he was sure no Senator could rea- 
sonably claim, that if Congress has the power to 
separate the incident from the principle, to separate 
the implied power, growing out of the express 
power, and dispose of these to individuals, and 
cheat the people and Congress of the power, and 
place it beyond the control of either; that Congress 
has not the same power to dispose of the principal, 
or express power, that it has to dispose of the inci- 
dent,or implied power. There is nothing in the 
nature of an implied power, that gives Congress 
any more power over it, to dispose of it, than there 
is i an express power. If they are powers derived 
from the same source, it is no matter whether they 
are express or implied; they are to be exercised in 
the same way, and for the same purpose. There 





can be no doubt, then, said Mr. S. if he was ‘COr- 
rect, but if Congress has the power to incorporate a 
company to carry out the implied powers, it has the 
same right to incorporate a company to carry into 
effect the express powers. Well, admitting this to 
be correct, what would be the condition of the 
people and their Government? Their agents, se- 
lected for their fidelity to manage the Government 
for them, have bartered it away, and transferred 
the power conferred on them tor that purpose, and 
by the barter and transfer have given their new 
agents the character of master, instead of servant, 
which was the appropriate character when elected 
by the people. Congress, then, will have granted 
the power to coin money, and to a corporation; the 
power to regulate commerce, construed to mean to 
carry on commerce to another company; to de- 
elare war to another company, and to furnish mate- 
rials for carrying it on, toanother company; to fix the 
standard of weights and measures to another com- 
pany, and to build our ships etc. toanother company. 

If Congress possesses the same power to incor- 
porate a company to manufacture weights and 
measures, that it does to incorporate a company 
to manufacture the currency, what more impro- 
priety or injustice would there be to the people? 
The people would not snffer as much by it, even if 
the weights and measures were to increase aud 
diminish with the interest of the manufacturer, 
when he bought and sold as much as the bank 
bills do; because much more property can be dis- 
posed of, passed from hand to hand without 
weighing or measuring, than there can be without 
money. And what would the people think, and 
what would they say to their servants, if they were 
to incorporate a company of men, with the exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacturing all the weights 
and measures of the country, and of using them 
in their own way; and at their pleasure to dispose 
of them, or withhold them; and to make them larger 
when they bought, and smaller when they sold; 
eompelling the people to depend on the company 
for them, and must either buy of them at their 
prices and on their terms, or go without? The 
effect on the interest of the people, if the exclusive 
right being given to anincorporated company to 
manufacture the currency, in accordance with 
their own interest is the same, and more deleteri- 
ous if possible. 

Toraiseand support armies, would be necesarily 
implied under the power to declare war; war could 
not be carried on without this power, it isa means 
of accomplishing an end; that is to maintain war; 
but the means, as well as the end are here ex- 
pressed. If the convention which formed the Con- 
stitution, had intended to have givea such means 
as banking to accomplish an end, as is contended 
for, so remote asthe end and the means are from 
each other, would it not have been much more 
likely to express the means to be employed than in 
some others, between which there was much more 
affinity, and when it must have been implied by 
necessity, and when the means were absolutely 
necessary to accomplish the end? The power 
vested in Congress “ to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and preper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or office there- 
of,” has some times been selected, as the source 
from whence the authority is derived to establish a 
bank. This clause of the Constitution, Mr. S. 
said, did not enlarge the powers already granted; it 
neither did, or was intended to add to their powers. 
Congress would hare possessed this power, ne- 
cessarily, as much without this clause as with it; 
it is declaratory merely ; to make all such laws as 
should be necessary to give full force and effect to 
the Constitution would be a necessary consequence ; 
for without the right to enjoy the benefit of the 
constitutional power, as they are given, the Consti- 
tution would be wholly useless. But if we do not 
pervert the language made use of to indicate the 
laws to be made under the above power, it is quite 
certain that no authority will be found in that part 
of the Constitution to establish a bank. What do 
we understand by the words “ necessary and pio- 
per?” Why, sir, not only that the law to be 
made shall be adapted, fit, proper, and apposite, 
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but that it shall be necessary, that is, the law is 
indispensable ; that cannot be otherwise, without 
preventing the purpose intended; and though we 
may admit that the word, necessary, is sometimes, 
thongh seldom, used in a more relaxed sense, this 
is the general sense in which itis used. If, then, 
a bank is indispensable to the regulation of com- 
merce, there might seem to be some excure for 
exercising the power. Dutno one will pretend that 
commerce cannot be regulated without a bank; 
and, therefore, a bank is not necessary, or, in other 
words, indispensable; ner is it, in its nature, a regu- 
Jater of commerce, but an auxiliary to commerce. 

But what may be supposed to have been under- 
stood by the convention when the Constitution was 
tramed, by “making al! laws necessary ,’"&c. what 
would be understood now, by all men of common 
sense? Why, sir, every man would suppose that 
it meant a common and ordinary Jaw; such an one, 
as is required to be published and placed in your 
statute book among the general and public laws, 
and such as all citizens are bound to take notice of; 
and which are at all times under the control cf the 
people, subject to be altered, modified, or repealed, 
as their interest should require; not a private con- 
tract with one or more individuals, which derives 
no force or efficacy from being published, but is 
perfected like every other contract between two or 
more individuals, affecting nobody but the contract- 
ing parties, and which the public, by the construc- 
tion of the court, has no interest in, or concérn 
with; and which is designed to empower the indivi- 
duals incorporated to accumulate weaith and riches, 
while all others are strictly prohibited and forbid- 
den the enjoyment of the same privileges, and not 
only so, but compeiled to contribute their proportion 
towards enriching these specially privileged above 
all the rest. Sugzest to the mind of any man that 
a law was to be made for any purpose, and would 
the idea flash upon his mind that that law was to be 
a contract in which the public generally was not 
concerned? Certainly not. 

It is possible we may derive some aid in giving 
a correct construction to the word necessary, as 
used in the Constitution, by recurring to some ordi- 
nary transaction among individuals, where a right 
is implied, and limited by necessity. We shall 
then be likely to get the idea ordinarily designated 
by the word We wi'l suppose the following case, 
and see whether such construction as has been 
given in similar cases, and as probably would be 
again should it occur, will not shed some light on 
this constitutional provision: One man sells a piece 
of land to another, surrounded entirely and en- 
closed by his own land, without giving any express 
right in the deed to the grantee to cross his land to 
go there, which he had conveyed. To occupy and 
enjoy the land, it is necessary that the grantee should 
have ingress and egress; and, without it, the con- 
veyance would be wholly nugztory, and could not 
be enjoyed by him, any more than it could if he 
did not ownit. Mr §S said there would be an im- 
plied right to pass over the grantor’s land, as being 
necessary to the enjoyment of the land, and to give 
effect to the deed. But suppose the land, when 
conveyed, was open and accessible on one side, but 
very inconvenient, and the distance to get on to it 
would be several miles, while to cross the grantor’s 
land would be very convenient, and the distance 
but a few rods: would any one suppose the grantee 
could have a right to pass over the grantor’s land? 
Certainly not. And why not? Because the land 
could be enjoyed, though imperfectly and to a 
great disadvantage, as it was conveyed. It will, 
therefore, be seen, that if this position is correct; 
that if means, though imperfect, are given to the 
enjoyment of the express power, that every means 
may not be resorted to as necessary to give the 
greatest degree of enjoyment that the subject is ca- 
pable of; but it must be taken with its imperfec- 
tions, and no implication necessarilv arises to make 
it more perfect. Mr. S. said hedesired to learn by 
what principle or power it is that Congress dele- 
gates the power to others; and, independent of 
these, from whom, and to whom, the power to 
grant a bank, if such exists,emanates? Is there 
any other instance, and if so, where is it, in which 
the power delegated by the people, to be exercisea 
for their benefit, without express power given fot 


that purpose, that the power so delegated can be 
again delegated? He knew of none. Executive 
officers, under authority given for that purpose, 
may call to their aid others to assist them in exe- 
cuting thelaws; but can legislative officers, or agents 
of the people, transfer their powers, which are person- 
al trusts, and discharge themselves from the respon- 
sibility created by the acceptance of the trust from the 
people, to whese personal! ability and knowf fitness 
alone, they looked for a faithful performance of it? 
Put for the purpose of seeing what the principle 
would lead to, when fully carried out in practice, 
admit there is no doubt but Congress has the power 
to incorporate a banking company, and make it 
independent of the people and of the Government; 
and this to be done by their legislative powers, re- 
ceived at the hands of the people. It will proba- 

ly not be denied that, if the legislators can dis- 
pose of part of their power, they can upon the 
same principle, dispose of the whole. Suppose, 
then, that some important measure is designed to 
be carried in Congress, and the people select their 
representatives with that view; but the representa- 
tives think proper to barter away their trusts to 


| others, whom the people know nothing about, and 


are adverse to them in their views of the subject, 
to settle and legislate upon which the representa- 
tives had been particularly elected; but by this 
subterfuge, the people are cheated and defrauded 
out of their rights. And whether the business to 
be performed by the representatives is ordinary 
or extraordinary, the principle is the same, and 
the fraud is as great upon the peoplé as far as 
it affects their interest and rights. 

Snppose the judges of the courts, who are ap- 
pointed to the important station for their talents, 
iearning, and peculiar fitness for the place, dele- 
gat: their powers to others, without regard to the 
choice or rights of the people, and create a new 
court at their pleasure. Is there any thing more 
revolting in this, or would it be more unexpected, or 
unjustto the people, than for the Legislatures to 
delegate their powers, and create an odious mo- 
nopoly, and an oppressive banking institution, sub 
verting the fundamental principles of their Go- 
vernnent, and reducing them to the domination of 
a power, the people had freely spilt their blood to 
avert? 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. BROWN, 


Or Nortrn Carona, 

In Senate, February 23, 1838—Upon the bill “ to 
impose additional duties as depositaries, upon 
certain public officers, to appoint Receivers Ge- 
neral of public money, and to regulate the sefe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 

Mr. BROWN said, when the important mea- 
sure, which was then before them, had, on a for- 
mer occasion, been presented for their considera- 
tion, he had then availed himself of the indulgence 
of the Senate, to submit the reasons, which in- 
fluenced his course, in regard to it. The debate, 
on the occasion that he referred to, had been dis- 
tinguished, as well by the decorum and dignity, 
with which it had been conducted, as by that ex- 
hibition of high intellectual powers, which it had 
called forth, on both sides of the question. In 
rising, to address them again, he was very sensible 
of his inadequacy to do justice to a subject so 
weighty in its consequences, and of such vast ex- 
tent, that it more and more expanded on the 
*‘ mind’s eye,” as we progressed in its investiga- 
tion. A subject, involving, in his opinion, an 
issue of no less importance, than the continuance 
of the right of the people of this country to self- 
government, and the maintenance of our republi- 
can institutions. With -this solemn conviction on 
his mind, feeble as he deemed his own abilities, he 
was emboldened to enter the lists of debate, to 
grapple with the strong, and to do battle, under a 
banner consecrated by the principles of free go- 
vernment, with what skill he might, and with what 
power he could. 

He should do injustice to his own feelings, if he 
omitted to express the satisfaction, which he had 


derived, from listening to the able and eloquent 
address of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Auten}, in 
support of the measure before them. It was a 
noble deferce of a noble cause, and one which 
reflected not less honor on the ancient State of 
North Carolina, which gave him birth, than the 
young, powerful, and vigorous Commonwealth, 
which he now so honorably represents, in this body. 
I tender him, for it, the homage of my sincere 
thanks; and feel confident, if the citizens of his 
native State could have heard his able defence of 
their long-cherished principles, that it would have 
met from the great body of them, a warm and 
hearty response. 

If, said Mr. B. the present Administration, and 
its friends, had loved place more, and Rome less ; 
if they had looked more to considerations of a 
character, merely selfish, and less to the high and 
honorable dictates of elevated public duty ; if they 
had have bowed down in abject homage to the 
banking interests of the country, and had consented 
to acknowledge their mastery over the Govern- 
ment, and the public will itself, then, most proba- 
bly, many denunciations, that had been heard 
against them, would have been spared, and their 
path would have been less beset with difficulties, 
than at present. In great emergencies, the path whieh 
patriotism and public duty point to, is often difficult 
and rugged to tread, while that of a contrary 
character is more inviting, from its smooth and 
more alluring track. Those who were now acting 
as the public agents, in administering the Govern- 
ment, had chosen, in this great crisis, the more 
stern and rugged, but the more honorable, path of 
patriotism and official daty. They were endea- 
voring to raise the standard of patriotism and 
love of country, above the mere mercenary consi- 
derations of banks and banking interests. Their 
measures tended to reinstate that ancient and nobie 
spirit of liberty, which, when its principles were 
endangered, scorned to calculate consequences by 
the sordid rule of dollars and cents. He honored 
sentiments such as these. He would stand by those 
who supported them, and was ready to share the 
same political fate with them, whatever it might 
be. The country would stand by them, unless the 
period had arrived when liberty had fallea from 
her “high estate,” and the more sordid considera- 
tions of gain had triumphed over the more noble 
principles of our nature. 

Two great political parties, said Mr. B.—one of 
them, occasionally, assuming different names-—had 
divided the people of this country, from the period 
when the convention which framed the present Fe- 
deral Constitution had assembled. Some of the 
leading members of that convention, who were sub- 
sequently called Federalists, entertained strong 
doubts of the capacity of men to govern themselves, 
and were in favor of conferring powers on the Fe 
deral Government, entirely at variance with a po- 
pular form, and which would have made it essen- 
tially a monarchy. 

Ever distrusting either the honesty or intelli- 
gence of the people, or both, they believed that they 
could be governed either by fraud or force alone. 
The Republican party, which constituted the other 
great division, believed in the entire competency of 
men to govern themselves. They believed that the 
great majority of the people possessed a native 
sense of justice, which made them honest, and that 
they had intelligence enough to carry out into prac- 
tice its virtuous impulses, in the management of 
public affairs. These leading characteristics, then, 
existing between the two great parties, and sepa- 
rating them by a line plain and broad, had been 
perceptible on all the important public questions 
which had, from that time tothis, agitated the coun- 
try. On the one hand, doubts and distrust of the 
people; on the other, confidence and an entire be- 
lief that they not only wished to do right, but hart 
intelligence enough to know and pursue what was 
right. 
ONG sooner had the Federal] Constitution gone into 
operation, than the leading members of the Federal] 
party, with that tact, address, and activity, which 
had ever distinguished it in all its nutations, and 
under every variety of name, sought to gain for 
the Government, in its practical administration, all 
that power which they had failed to impart to it in 
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its written Constitution. In support of what he had 
said, as to the views and designs entertained by the 
leading members of that party, he begged permis- 
sion to read a passage from the memoirs of Mr. 
Jefferson, in which he comments on the tendency 
and effect of the financial system proposed by Gen. 
Hamilton in seventeen hundred and ninety-one, 
who was then Secretary of the Treasury. He says 
op that subject: 


“1 know well, and so must be understood, that nothing like 
a majority in Congress had yielded to this corrupuon. Far 
from it; but a division, not very unequal, had already taken 
place in the honest part of that body, between the partics 
styled Republican and Federal, The latter, being wonarchisis 
in principle, adhered to Hamilton, of course, as their leader in 
that principle; and this mercenary phalanx added to them, in- 
sane him always a majority im both houses; go that the whole 
action of the Legislature was now under the direction of the 
Treasury. Still the machine was not complete. The effect of 
the funding system and of the assumption would be tempo- 
rary, it would be lost, with the loss of the individual members 
whom it had enriched, and some engine of influence more per 
manent must be contrived, while these myrmidons were yet in 
place, lo carry it through all opposition. This engine was 
the Bank of the United States. All that hiatory is known, so 
I shall say nothing about it. While the Government remained 
at Philadelphia, a selection of members of both Houses were 
constantly kept as directors, who, on every question interest 
tng to that institution, or to the views of the Federal head, 
voted at the will of that head, and together with the stockhold- 
ing members, could always make the Federal yore that of the 
majority. By this combination, legislative expositions were 
given to the Constitution, and all the administrative laws 
were shaped to the model of England, and so passed. And 
from this influence we were not relieved until the removal from 
the precints of the bank to Washington.” 


Here, said Mr. B. we have sketched, with a pen- 
cil of light, the motives and causes which gave rise 
to that first fatal departure of our Government from 
the principles and theory of its written Constitution, 
and which, so far as the machinery of the entire 
paper system could influence its action, had been 
verging pearer and nearer the British model spoken 
of ever since its origin, unless when checked in its 
tendency by the resistance of Republican adminis- 
trations. ‘The liberties of the country, and its free 
institutions, were now literally groaning beneath the 
accumulated weight of banking monopolies. The 
prediction, so exulungly utered by the younger Pitt, 
many years ago, that the funding and paper system 
would prove fatal to our Republic, seems to be on 
the point of being realized. The measure proposed 
by the friends of the Administration, isthe only one 
which can reclaim our original constitutional rights, 
stay the march of this mighty inundation of bank 
power and influence, and save the free institutions 
of the country from being overwhelmed, in its rapid 
and almost resistless progress. The main objection, 
which had been urged by those opposed to it, par- 
took of that distinctive character, jealousy and dis- 
trust of the people, which he had shown as belong- 
ing to one of the political parties in this country, in 
its origin, and in all its subsequent changes. It 
was an objection, which, by denying the existence 
of suflicient honesty and intelligence to the citizens 
of this country to execute its financial affairs, without 
the intervention of banking corporations, went to 
the competency of the people to govern themselves. The 
great argument on'which the capacity of the people 
to govern themselves rests, is their supposed hones- 
ty and intelligence. If public officers cannot be 
selected from the great mass of our citizens, who 
are both faithful and capable, then it would seem 
to follow, as a necessary consequence,from this ar- 
gument, mainly relied on by gentlemen in opposi- 
uor, that the country was destitute of those virtues, 
and of that inielligence, indispensable to enable its 
citizens to govern themselves. It could not fail, 
therefore, to attract our attention,that this main ob- 
jection had its origin in the earliest division of par- 
lies in this country, founded on a distrust of the 
people, and had, en all the great leading questions 
of policy and constructien of the Constitution, been 
the point at which the two parties had almost uni- 
formly separated. 

It is an objection, not only at variance with the 
foundation principles of our Government, which, 
in its theory, supposes that its citizens are suffi- 
ciently honest and capable to carry out, in official 
trusts, ail the powers and duties with which it is 
charged, but it is a direct insult to the moral sense 
of the country, by declaring, in effect, that the 
standard of individual honor, and honesty, is below 
that of banking corporations, whose course of ac- 
tion is mainiy influenced by motives of cupidity 
and self-interest. 





Mr. B. had heard, with no little surprise, the 
measure, contemplated in the bill, denounced as 
fraught with more danger than any which had been, 
at any time, preposed under our Government, and 
as being more odious than the alien and sedition 
law. ‘This kind of assault had become too com- 


mon to produce much impression, at this time of , 


day. It had been the fate of almost every great 
measure, no matter how much recommended by 
considerations of public good, to encounter the same 
harsh language; and many of those very measures 
which had then been met, by much the same style 
of denunciation, stood now as enduring monu- 
ments of the public safety, and the public guod. 
Nothing was easier than the use of epithets; but 
the proof that they are justly applied, is often more 
difficult. 

The measure thus denounced was, said Mr. B. 
the system of the Constitution itself. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may now exist, as to its policy, 
yet, in justice to the Constitution under which we 
live, in justice to its patriotic framers, it would be 
more becoming to be less liberal in such abuse, as 
it is, in effect, but a denunciation of the Constitu- 
tion, and arraignment of the wisdom of those who 
framed it. 

The bill, now under consideration, for the col- 
lecting, safe-keeping, and disbursing of the public 
revenue, Was, in substance, but a re-enactment of 
the principles of the first law, passed on this sub- 
ject,in seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, and im- 
mediately after the Constitution had gone into 
operation, and differed only in the circumstance, 
that the present bill is one more in detail, and 
more specific, in its provisions. In fact, a law, 
similar to this in principle, was among ihe first 
and earliest fruits put forth by the Federal Con- 
stitution. How, and under what auspices, the 
Government then just pnt into operation had after- 
wards taken, a new departure, with the British form 
of Government as its model, and the paper system, 
as the great auxiliary to effect the designs of those 
who admired it, he had already abundantly at- 
tempted to show. 

It could not, remarked Mr. B. be believed, for 
a single moment, either from any thing on the 
face of the Constitution, or from any thing said 
or written, in the debates and essays which prece- 
ded its adoption, that the agency of banking cor- 
porations, in managing the financia! affairs of the 
Government, ever was intended, or thought of, by 
its framers, for a moment. In the Constitution, 
not a word is said about corporations of this kind, 
nor is the most remote allusion, either expressly or 
by implication, made to them. How utterly ab- 
surd is it now to say, that a power, the most tre- 
mendous in its effects—as great in its consequences, 
as that to make peace and war, which has shown 
itself endowed with strength, not only sufficient to 
shake the frame of society, and throw the times 
sadly out of joint, but to cause the Government 
itself to totter to its base,—is given, by implication, 
in some clause of the Censtitution, which those 
who claim it are unable to agree on, among them- 
selyes? Is it not an impeachment of the intelli- 
gence of those who framed that instrument, if 
banking corporations are so indispensably neces- 
sary and vital, to the management of the fiscal 
affairs of Government, as we are now daily and 
hourly told, is the case, that the power to create 
and employ them for that purpose, was not ex- 
pressly given in some of its provisions? 

The collecting, safe-keeping, and disbursing the 
public money, is, in each and all of its successive 
grades, from beginning to end, the performance of 
an official act and duty, under the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States. The kind of 
public agents who evidently were intended, by the 
framers of the Constitution, and who are expressly 
designated in its provisions, to execute the several 
kinds of official trusts, are “ officers of the United 
States,” in the language of the Constitution. Unless 
we adopt the solecism, that a banking corporation 
means an “officer,” in the sense in which it is 
there used, it may be well doubted, whether the 
Goverument has authority to employ them as fiscal 
agents, because ii is clearly the exercise of an offi- 
cial power, which the Constitution limits, accord- 
ing to every sound and fair rule of construction, to 





be executed through the agency of its own 
“ officers.” 

The appointing power is clearly an Executive 
function, under the limitations and _restric- 
tions imposed on it by the Constitution. The 
second section of that instrument is the source, 
and only source, from which the  authori- 
ty of the President, to make official appointments, 
is derived, to that branch of the Government, and 
is as follows: 

‘He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of‘the Senate, shall appoint, ambassa- 
dors, other ministers, and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law. But the Congress may, by law, vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of departments.” 

Here, then, we have the extent and breadth of 
the Executive authority to make appointments, and, 
under it, ‘‘officers” constitute the only class of pub- 
lic agents he is authorized to appoint, to exe- 
cute public trusts. If that sound and universally 
admitted rule of construction be correct, in expound- 
ing the Constitution, that when a power Is, in ex- 
press terms, conferred in that instrument, it is, 
in effect, a negative of all other power not given, then 
it follows that the provision of the Constitution, 
which he had cited, by designating ‘‘oflicers”’ as 
the official agents to be appointed by the President, 
to carry into effect the laws, necessarily excludes 
from the range of his selection banking corpora- 
tions to perform official duties, because, ex vt ler- 
mini, they cannot, in the sense of the Constitution, 
be considered as “officers.” The receiving, safe- 
keeping, and disbursing the public money, is clear- 
ly the performance of an official duty, by whatso- 
ever agency performed. To the Executive branch 
of the Governmen: belongs, and alone belongs, un- 
der certain restrictions, the power of appointing 
official agents, to perform public trusts. Can he, 
therefore, appoint any other than that class of 
public agents recognised by the Constitution? 

That the framers of the Constitution never once 
thought of banking corporations for such agency, 
and intended for their revenue and finance Jaws to 
be executed by any other class of agents, except 
through the officers of the Government, he beliey- 
ed, was not only most apparent from that instru- 
ment itself, but that opinion was strongly fortified 
by the doctrines expressed in the able and orthodox 
numbers written in defence of that instrument by 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay. In those, of the 
numbers referred to, which treat of the taxing and 
financial powers conferred on the Government, by 
the Constitution, no other description of agents is 
mentioned,’or alluded to, who were to carry into ef- 
fect those trusts, but officers. Such was not only 
then the construction of the Constitution, by its 
friends, but its opponents also, who were ever on 
the alert to find objections, and to magnify its 
powers, for the purpose of preventing its adoption, 
and, on no occasion, so far as the essays and de- 
bates of those times inform us, conjectured that 
banking corporatiuns were to be employed as a part 
of the fiscal machinery of the Government. If it 
had, fora moment, been suspected, by that great 
master-spirit, in the Virginia convention, of those 
who opposed its adoption, that the Government was 
to possess the power thus to enlist in its aid power- 
ful moneyed corporations, either of its own 
creation, or those created under State authority, 
his stiring and eloquent denunciations ef the dan- 
gers which it threatened to the public liberty, would, 
in all probability, have effected its rejection, and 
we should not, perhaps, have now been deliberating 
here under its sanction. Mr. B. was aware that the 
great principles which he now touched, on this sub- 
ject, had not been much in fashion for many years 
past, and that much of the practice, under the Go- 
vernment, since it had gone into operation, was in 
opposition tothem. He considered them as the 


foundation principles of our Government, which 
had, for years, been partially obscured from pub- 
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lic observation, under the rubbish and antiquated 
abuses of the British paper machinery, that had 
been introduced in this country, at a very early pe- 
riod, after the Government had gone into opera- 
tion, The more that the obscurity which snrrounds 
them is removed, by discussion and investigation, 
the more bright and valuable these great prin- 
ciples become. Like a rich and inexhaustible mine, 
the more it is explored, the more its valuable trea- 
sures reward the researches of the laborer. 

Another censideration, not less entitled to weight, 
in a constitutional point of view, against deposit- 
ing the public money with the banks, is, that, when 
done, it is with the perfect understanding, on the 
part of the Government, that the money deposited 
is to form a fund, to make discounts to individuals 
on. Such, unquestionably, has heretofore been one 
among the leading inducements of those who have 
favored this policy, in addition to the other objects, 
of keeping and disbursing the public revenue, con- 
templated by it. Equally certain was it, that the 
banks themselves, who received it, did it with the 
perfect understanding, on their part, that they were 
at liberty so to make use of it, and which was, 
doubtless, the strongest, if not the only motive, in- 
ducing them to take it. Now he could not see any 
authority in the Constitution, granting to Congress 
power to fend the public money, or to authorize 
others to lend it. If Congress could authorize the 
banks to make loans of the public money, they 
could, in virtue of the same power, authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to open a loan office 
with the public funds, and thus enable an officer, 
who chose to use them for corrupt purposes, to 
lend them out among favorites, or those who might 
proffer the greatest political subservience. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the power tc 
raise money, to effect certain specified purpo- 
ses, which are enumerated in that instrament. 
The power to raise money, for the purpose of 
lending it, is nowhere given, and, consequently, is 
not une of the legitimate purposes to which it may 
be applied. The conclusion, then, is very fairly 
to be drawn, that the deposite of the public money 
in banking corporations, to be used in that way, is 
an application of the public money not warranted 
by the Constitution, and, most generally, proving 
alike disastrous to the individuals borrowing it, the 
banks which lend it, and the Government which 
thus permits its revenue to be used. 

Mr. B. said that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wenster,]had, with his usual ability, 
endeavored, but most unsuccessfully, as he believed, 
to maintain the proposition, that the Administration, 
in bringing forward the present measure, had aban- 
doned all control over the question of the currency, 
and, in doing so, were refusing to fulfil a most impor- 
taat constitutional duty. He differed, most ma- 
terially , with that gentleman, both as to the significa- 
tion of the term “ currency,” when used in rela- 
tion to Federal legislation, and, also, as to the ef- 
fects of the measure on that question, if carried 
into practice. He contended that the term cur- 
rency, when used in reference to paper money, was, 
in that sense, utterly unknown to the Constitution, 
and the attempt so perseveringly made to interpo- 
late it into that instrument, was but an effort to 
transplant into this country, the doctrines and no- 
tions derived from the political economists of Eng- 
land, who used the word currency as applicable, 
as well to paper money there, as to other kinds of 
money, because their Government, possessing un- 
limited power, had, by its laws, so treated and re- 
cognised it. A term, therefore, which, under the 
broad powers of British legislation, was made to 
comprehend every kind of paper money, could not, 
with propriety or accuracy, be used here, to ex- 
plain away the well defined powers of our own 
limited Constitution. The word currency was 
nowhere to be found in any provision of that 
instrument, but the word “money” often occurred 
in it. What it meant, and that the Government 
of the United States was intended to be a hard 
money Government, the words of the Constitution, 
plain and explicit in themselves, and the cotem- 
poraneous writings and circumstances of that day, 
proved, beyond all manner of doubt. 

The Constitution gives to the Federal Government 
the power “‘to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 





and of foreign coin.” By the words used, we are | 
left in no doubt as to the signification of the word | 
‘“‘money,” as here used, and that it was intended to | 
establish a hard money currency by the framers of | 
the Constitution. The term “money” being used | 
in this sense, in that part of the Constitution just 
quoted, and which is the first place in that instru- 
ment in which it occurs, it necessarily has the same | 
signification affixed to it, in all the clauses of the 
Constitution that it subsequently occurs in. The 
Constitution having conferred, in express terms, the 
entire control over the hard money currency of the 
country, as a consequence, which clearly results 
from that grant of power, had denied to the Go- | 
vernment authority to establish any other kind of | 
money, as a currency; for no rule has been more 
universally conceded, by men of all parties, than 
that, in construing the provisions of a Constitution 
of limited and delegated powers, when a power in | 
relation to any fone subject is expressly granted, | 
thgt all other power in respect to it, not granted, is, 
in effect, denied. By this rule, then, which is an 
admitted one for testing the meaning of the Consti- | 
tution, the Government of the United States is de- | 
nied the power to establish,or to authorize, the esta- 
blishing of, any thing else, as money, except that 
which it is expressly empowered to do, and is, con- | 
sequently, without the power to create a paper cur- 
rency. 

If, however, any doubt still remained, as to the 
power of the Government to establish a paper 
currency, that part of the Constitution giving it 
power to “ provide for the punishment of counter- | 
feiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States,” must effectually remove it, and settle the 
question against such power. According to the 
rule which he had Jaid down already, in construing | 
the Constitution, that the granting, by express pro- | 
vision, a power in relation to any one subject, was, 
in effect, a denial of any other, or further power, in | 
respect to it, than that granted, it followed that no 
authority existed in the Federal Government to 
punish for any other description of counterfeiting 
than that mentioned in the provision he had cited, | 
and, by consequence, that the Government has no 
right to pass a Jaw to punish the counterfeiting of | 
notes, either of a bank of its own creation, or of 
State banks. Now, if the Constituticn gave no 
authority to Congress to pass laws te -punish the 
counterfeiting of bank notes, (and that it did not, 
was, he believed, the opinion of some of the most 
eminent statesmen in our country,) could it be be- 
lieved, for a single moment, that it ever was the 
intention of its framers to give the Government the 
power to establish a paper currency, or any other 
than the “current coin,” as a circulating medium, 
which it empowers Congress to punish the counter- 
feiting of ? If this interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion be right, is it not absurd, in the highest degree, | 
to suppose that it ever was intended that the Fede- 
ral Government should have power to establish a 
paper currency? a currency which, if it had the 
right to create at all, would necessarily be receiva- 
ble in payment of all the public dues, would 
become a medium of circulation throughout the 
country, and, from every consideration of indivi- 
dual, as well as public interest, would require pro- 
tection by law from being counterfeited. ‘That the 
Constitution authorized the passage of no law to 
protect it, was, to his mind, an unanswerable argu- 
ment that it never was intended that the Govern- 
ment should authorize the issue of bank notes, 
otherwise it would have been mentioned in the 
same provision that gives the power to punish the 
counterfeiting of ‘the current coin.” 

Having touched on that branch of the question, 
having relation to the power of the Government to 
create, under its own authority, a paper currency, 


the other branch of it, whether the framers of the 


Constitution ever intended paper, of any description, 
to be receivable at all, in payment of the public 
dues, may well admit of great question. 
ceiving of notes issued by State banks, and over 


which the Government of the United States has | 
no control whatsoever, possessing not even the | 
power to punish for counterfeiting them, is an | 


anomaly in Government finance, and is, perhaps, | 
unknown in the history of any other country. The | 
power to protect its revenue from frauds, is one of 
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the most essential attributes of all well-regulated 
Governments. To protect the money which it 
receives, as revenue, from being counterfeited, is 
one of the most important means of preventing 
such frauds, yet the Government, if it receives the 
paper of the State banks, is entirely powerless to 
its protection, in that respect. Whether it was 
intended, when the Constitution was formed that the 
Government should receive paper money of any 
kind, in payment of public dues, he repeated, ad- 
mitted ef great doubt. 

Looking beyond the arguments drawn from a 
fair interpretation of the Constitation itself, the his- 
tory of the times, preceding its adoption, might, 
with safety, be appealed to, in confirmation of such 
opinion, One of the great, and almost overpower- 
ing, difficulties which the old Congress, under the 
Articles of Confederation, had to contend with, 
was the depreciated paper money of that day. If 
he did not err in his recollection, the letters of 
Gen. Washington, addressed to the Continental 
Congress, teemed with cemplaints of the embar- 
rassments which he experienced in defending the 
country, in the war of the Revolution, occasioned 
by depreciated paper money. To check this evil 
was afterwards among the most powerful conside- 
rations urged in behalf of adopting the present Fe- 
deral Constitution. 

In the forty-fourth number of the essays, to 
which he had before referred, written in favor of 
its adoption, the writer of that number, (who was 
Mr. Madison,) after treating on the propriety of 
conferring on the Government the power of regu- 
lating the coins, and the necessity of prohibiting the 
emission of bills of credit by the States, dwells on 
the “ pestilent effects of paper money on the neces- 
sary confidence between man and man, on the ne- 
cessary confidence in the public councils, on the 
industry and morals of the people, and on the cha- 
racter of Republican Government;” thus confirming, 
by these strong expressions, as to the pernicious 
tendency of the paper system, the belief that the 
framers of the Constitution never intended to re- 
cognise it, in any shape, as a constitutional cur- 
rency. It was, also, a part of the history of the 
times, to which he had referred, that, in no part- 
cular, was the system of policy, at that time pre- 
vailing in England, more odions to the people of 
this country, than on account of the abuses practi- 
sed, under the system of exclusive privileges and 
monopolies, which were fostered by that Govern- 
ment. Can it, then, be believed, that the patriotic 
men, who had just successfully carried the country 
through the war of independence, intended to 
adopt, in -he Constitution formed by them, one of 
the most odivus features in the policy of the coun- 
try, against which they had successfully contended, 
by placing the Government under the control of 
irresponsible banking corporations, as to the receipt 
of its dues, and the management of its fiscal affairs? 
He repeated, that the circumstances in which the 
Constitution originated, the concurrent history of 
the times, and the obvious meaning of the instru- 
ment itself, all went to repudiate the construction, 
now sought to be given, to the powers of the Go- 
vernment, on this question. It was the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and his political friends, who 
were for abandoning all control over the true con- 
stitutional currency of the country. It was the 
Senator, and his political friends, who were for 
destroying the only true standard of value, driving 
the Government from its “moorings,” and em- 
barking the vessel of State, freighted with the best 
hopes and dearest interests of the nation, on the 
deceitful and tempestuous waves of the paper system. 

Mr. B. said that it was his most sincere and 
solemn conviction, that the great question now at 
issue, involved in it the liberty and independence 
of the country. It isa question of no Jess impor 
tance, than whether the people shall continue to 
govern themselves, or whether they shall quietly 
resign themselves to be governed by bank mono- 
polies. What, sir, said he,do we hear from alt 
quarters, in and out of Congress, in speeches, and 
in newspapers, devoted to the support of the banks? 
Why, that the revenue of the Government. must 
be given up to them, or that the Administration 
must be expelled from power. It is demanded, ir 
language bold and insolent, and the price of re 
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fusal, is threatened expulsion from power. Is it 
not with this view, and tv attain this end, that the 
banks refuse to resume specie payments? Is it not 
for the purpose of placing the will of the nation, and, 
through it, that of the Congress of the United States, 
in a kind of moral and political duress, that 
ihis measure, so important to the restoration of 
confidence, and of general prosperity in every 
branch of business, is so wantonly and unnecessa- 
rily delayed? Js it not, by this course of measures, 
intended to bring the whole force and energies of 
the moneyed power to bear on the decision of the 
country, and of the constituted authorities, in rela- 
lion to this subject?) It was a matter which ought 
io attract the earnest attention of the people of this 
country, that, for the last four or five years, no 
sooner had Congress assembled to deliberate on 
the affairs of the country, at each session, than the 
cries of distress and pecuniary embarrassment 
were echoed and re-echoed from one part of the 
nation to the other, by the partisan presses of the 
banks, and of the Opposition. This could not be 
a mere casual coincidence, for it had happened too 
freyuently, and been repeated too often, to be the 
mere effect of accident. It indicated clearly, to 
his mind, that there was a power secretly and per- 
severingly at work, in this country, to establish its 
own supremacy over the public will, and to control 
the regular operations of the Government. Enter- 
taining these views on the sabject, he should con- 
sider that he would be guilty of a treasonable dere- 
liction of duty to the public liberties and interests, 


if he were not to resist such an attempt, as far as 
he could. 


While the banks occupied the hostile and me- 
nacing attitude towards the Government and the 
people, which they did at present, he, for one, 
even if true policy required that the revenues of 
the Government should be deposited with them, 
which he denied, would resist their bold and dan- 
gerous pretensions. While they were thundering 
at the doors of the Capitol, and their partisans 
were arrogantly demanding a surrender of the 
public treasures, to be placed in their keeping, he 
would enter into no parley with them, nor make 
any terms. It was the duty of the friends of free 
Government to take a firm and determined stand 
at the Thermopyle of the Constitution, and to de- 
fend the passes to it against the hosts and legions 
that are marching on it, under the banners of the 
moneyed power. 


That the banks, or that portion of them who were 
controlled by the United States Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, were delaying a resumption of specie pay- 
ments, with a view to act on the public mind, on the 
great question now at issue, he could not permit 
himself to donbt. The period when the sound por- 
tion of them could resume with safety, had almost 
universally been agreed to be, by the ablest finan- 
ciers of the country, that at which the exchanges 
between this country and England should fall down 
to par. Bills on England, according to the latest 
prices current, in the city of New York, had not 
only fallen to par, but, agreeably to a specie stan- 
dard, were estimated, at that time, to be four per 
cent. in our favor, an occurrence almost without 
example in our cosimercia! history. The effect of 
this state of things, then, 1s effectually to prevent the 
exportation of specie from our own country, the 
demand for which formerly to send abroad was the 
chief pretext of the banks for suspending payments. 
The effect of this favorable state of exchanges, is 
not only to prevent’specie from being earried abroad, 
but to induce the importation of large sums of the 
precious metals, from foreign nations, into this coun- 
try That this state of things afforded the proper 
occasion fora resumption by the banks, and that 
they had no right, and could not, with propriety, 
make any anticipated action of Congress the pre- 
text for a postponement, he aes leave to read 
two extracts from the report of the delegates of the 
banks of the city of New York to the Bank Con- 
vention, which assembled in November last. The 
delegates, whose names were signed to this report, 
were composed of men from both the great politi- 
cal parties, aud were eminent for their commercial 
experience and information. Among them wasthe 
wame of Albers Gallatin, who, thongh understood 








tov be opposed to the Administration, was yet, by all, 
adunitted to be a must able financier. 

And first, as to the pretext of postponing on ac- 
count of awaiting the favorable action of Congress. 
The report says: 


When we see such extensive, general, and, we may say, In- 
tolerable, evils, flowing from a general suspension of specie 
payments by the banks, it is monstrous to suppose that, if they 
are able to resume, and sustain such payments, they should have 
any discretionary right to decide, or even to discuse, the ques- 
tion, whether a more or less protracted suspension is Consisient 
with their own views of “the condition and circumstances of 
the country.” There’ would be no limit to such supposed dis- 
cretion. Thus, for instance, should the hope of a favorable ac- 
tion of Congress on the currency be still alleged as a motive 
for delay, would not thisbe tantamount to a@ protracted sugpen- 
sion for an indefinite period of time? : 

The banks are bound, by the strongest legal and moral obli- 
gations, to resume specie payments whenever they are able to 
maintain such payments. Jt is the paramount duty to which 
every other consideration must yield. Their ability to perform 
that duty, isthe only question which they havea right to dis- 
cuss, and which they are bound to examine with the utmost 
care and candor 


And again, on the question of exchanges, and 
that they were, in November last, highly favorable 
to a resumption, even at thattime. The following 
language is used: 


Atthe very time when the convention was deliberating, the 
exchange on London, which had been as high as 121, had fallen 
to 114, nominal: and the true par being a fraction above 1094 
nominal, the exchange waa in fact but four per cent. above pat 
in city bank paper. But that paper waa itself at five per cent. 
below specie; and the rate of exchange waa, therefore, one per 
cent. below specie par In other words, any given quantity of 
New York bank notes could purchase bills on London, exceeding 
by one per cent. the corresponding amount in specie which 
the same quantity of bank notes could purchase. Ninety-nine 

old sovereigns cost as much aga bill on London of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling. Under such circumstances, specie 
could not be exported without a loss, and accordingly the ex- 
portation had altogether ceased. It is well known that, within 
a week after the adjournment of the convention, a further fall 
had reduced the rate of exchange to 1114 nominal; thatis to say, 
to 24 per cent. below the true specie par: and within less than 2 
per cent. of being at par with New York bank notes. But, re- 
verting to the time when theconvention was sitting, th8 requi- 
site alteration was no longera matter of conjecture; and the 
fact thatthe exchange had fallen below the true specie par, ain! 
that the exportation of specie had ceased, had already taken 
lace 
Apprehensions were nevertheless expreseed, of the effect 
which large importations of grain and merchandise might here- 
after have on the foreign exchanges, and of an expected drain 
of specie for the China trade. It appeared to us that if, afier 
the principal acknowledged cause of the suspension, and which 
presented the greatest obstacle to the resumption, had actually 
ceased to operate, We were permitted to allege conjectures and 
contingencies, as a proper ground for protracting the aurpen- 
sion, there was no time at which some plansible reasons of a 
similar character might not be adduced, and the resumption be 
indefinitely postponed. 

With respect to the danger of excessive importations, it might 
indeed be apprehended that whenever the pressure of the foreign 
debt was removed, the commercial community might, with its 
characteristic energetic spirit of enterprise, resume its business 
too soon, and on too large ascale. And it is, on that account, 
highly important that the banks should seize eagerly that event- 
ful moment, and, as it may be called, the turn of the tide, for 
an immediate resumption, before new undertakings may raise 
new obstacles to the accomplishment of that object. 

The danger of unfavorable exchanges, and ofan extraordinary 
exportation of specie, being now out of question, what other 
causes could impair the alnlity of the banks, generally, or in 
some sections of the country, to resume specie payments with- 
in a very short period? 


Here, then, said Mr. B. the ground is distinctly 
taken, that the banks, under their solemn obliga- 
tions to the country, to resume specie payments, 
have no discretionary right to look to, or even to 
discuss, any thing beyond the question of their 
ability to resume and maintain them. These able 
and experienced merchants and financiers had not 
discovered, with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives,| and the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Tatumanecr,] that it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to extend “a helping hand” to the banks, pre- 
paratory to a resumption. What right had they to 
cal! on the Government to re-establish them in the 
public confidence, before they had shown that they 
had used every proper exertion to entitle themse! ves 
to it?) With what justice or propriety could they 
call on Hercules, to aid them in getting out of their 
present difficulties, before they had put their own 
shoulders to the wheel?’ Why had they not avail- 
ed themselves of the rapid specie current, which 
had been, for some time past, and was now, selling 
in the direction of this couutry, from Europe, and 
invested some of their enormous profits in it, to 
enable them to resume? Or was it now to become 
the doctrine, that, to keep up what had been falsely 
catled the credit system, the Government was 
to dé every thing, and the banks nothing, and that 
the country is to submit to all the sacrifices inci- 
dent to a suspension of specie payments, while the 


banks are to make none to relieve it from such a 
calamity? 

The charge that the Administration had made 
war against the banks, and the credit system of the 
country, Mr. B. considered utterly groundless and 
untenable. The very reverse was the fact. The 
Government, alter having filled the coffers of many 
ot those institutions with its specie funds, had, in 
the eloquent language of the Senator from Ohio, 
{[Mr. Atten,] been struck down in a sing!e night, 
by the determination of the banks of the city of 
New York, to suspend specie payments, and its 
operations paralyzed, from inability to command its 
revenues, In doing this, they had trampled under 
foot the most sacred stipulations in their charters, 
and assumed a power which none but sovereignty 
itself is capable of exerting, that of suspending the 
laws of the land. The Bank of England, with all 
its Strength and power, had not dared thus to out- 
rage public sentiment, when it suspended specie 
payments in 1796, but had paid a deference to that, 
and the laws under which itexisted, by first apply- 
jng for, and obtaining, an order of ceuncil to that 
effect. The plea of necessity was no justification 
for the suspension of law, and that ina time of 
profound peace. So sacred is this principle ina 
Republic, that no necessity, however strong, can 
justify a departure trom it, unless in an extreme 
case, in a state of war, when the paramount con- 
sideration of the public safety might make it neces- 
sary. 

The dispensing power, even by the sovereigns 
of England, had been resorted to only in the most 
arbitrary reigns. It had ever been considered an 
odious exercise of power by them, to turn aside the 
law from its ordinary operation, and had, among 
other offences, occasioned the loss of the crown to 
the Stuart family. When corporations assumed 
the exercise of this high power, by which con- 
sequences so disastrous to the country had hap. 
pened, the charge which had been made against the 
Admiuistration, of making war upon them, and 
wishing to violate their rights, came with a very ill 
grace trom those by whom it was preferred. 

When individuals violate the laws, they are 
punished, and the penalty for their offences is gene- 
rally enforced; but when a great moneyed corpo- 
ration sets them at defiance, it almost brings re- 
proach and denunciation on the individual who ven- 
tures to speak of their accountability to the laws of 
the land. 

“Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of jusuce hurtless breaks; 
Arin it in rags, and a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 

In a Government professing to be Republican, 
this should be otherwise; and the most powerful 
corporations, as well as the humblest individual, 
should be practically amenable to the laws, 

He would now notice a charge, which it was 
becoming quite fashionable, in a certain quarter, 
tom2ke against the supporters of the policy of the pre- 
sent Administration, and particularly in reference to 
the present question. It was by no means unusual 
to hear the names of Agrarians, Loco Focos, and 
such other epithets as often decorate the vocabula- 
ry of a certain political party, applied to those who 
think it their duty to support the present measure. 
If it was meant by this to convey the idea, that 
the great body of those who supported it, were in 
favor of violating the rights of property, or of the 
sacred principles of justice, in reference to in- 
dividual rights, then he should not hesitate to 
speak of it, as it deserved, and as a gross libel on 
the great body of the Democracy of the country. 
If there be any class, whose doctrines favor a vio- 
lation of the rightsof property among us, it is to 
be found among those who are the advocates of 
dangerous monopolies and privileges. If there be 
any class of politicians among us, whose doc- 
trines favor the interests of the few, at the ex- 
pense of the many, it is that class, who, under the 
pretext of supporting what is most erroneously 
called the credit system, encourage a fraudulent 
system of banking. That such a system is the 


readiest way to defraud men of their honest earn- 
ings, and is but a system of legalized plunder, 
there can be no doubt. Of an honest system of 
banking, he did not speak, which, however, is very 
rare; but he spoke of that system which had been 
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long prevalent in many parts of this country. He 
repeated, that those who were opposed to this sys- 
tem of monopolies and privileges, were the real 
advocates of the rights of property and of social 
order, which were more in danger of being violat- 
edand overthrown by the grasping spirit and de- 
moralizing influence of monopolies, than from any 
other cause. 

The spirit of monopoly is but true to its interests, 
when it denounced all, who are opposed to its 
unkhallowed designs, as levellers, and as enemies 
of property and social order. It is here, as in 
England, where the privileged orders brand those 
who seek to effect a reform of ancient abuses, as 
levellers and enemies of property, with the excep- 
tion that those who endeavor to imitate them in 
these denunciations, in this country, afford but a 
poor specimen of any thing like even a mimicry of 
their English models, much less of the substance 
and reality of an aristocracy, and in this country, 
can never fail to inspire, while our free govern- 
ment exists, but one emotion, and that the very 
opposite of respect. Mr. B. said, that the same 
men, who, in this country, were found indulging 
in these kinds of epithets against those who advo- 
cated the doctrines of the present Administration 
on this question, would mest probably, if on the 
other side of the Atlantic, be found advocating 
there the pretensions of privileged classes, and titled 
orders. 

If there were any, in the ranks of the friends of 
the Administration, who had ever, in any way, 
advocated the doctrines now sought to be imputed 
to the party generally, he had yet to know them, 
Bat even suppose that a few were to be found in 
their ranks, absurd enough to entertain such opi- 
nions, which he did not believe, why, it would only 
prove what we all know already, that there are a 
few, among all parties, who possess notions of 
every variety of absurdity. Would this, there- 
fore, be a ground on which to impute such opinions 
to the same party, generally? Why, if it were, 
how would the old Federal party stand? It is now 
no longer a matter of doubt, but that some of them 
were monarchists in principle. How would the 
present Oppositionstand? Some of their partizans, 
as he should presently show, had attacked the 
very principles on which popular Government rests. 
According to the rule, by which it is sought to im- 
pute to the great body of the friends of the Admi- 
nistration, the doctrines of a few, and to make them 
answerable for them, it might, with equal fairness, 
be alleged, that the Opposition advocated doctrines 
tending to monarchy. He, however, was far, very 
far, from imputing to them, as a party, such doc- 
trines; and, on the contrary, had entire confidence, 
that the great body*of them were governed by mo- 
tives of patriotism. He had, in repelling the charge 
made on his party, only given this as an illustra- 
tion of the injustice of charging a whole party with 
the absurdities of a few, who might happen to be 
among them. |. 

Whe, he would ask, were the supporters mainly 
ofthe present Administration? They were to be 
found mostly among that class of citizens, engaged 
in the peaceful and honorable pursuits of agricul- 
ture. Men who were ever ready to fly to the sup- 
port of the standard of the law, not only from mo- 


lives of patriotism, but because all that was most | 


dear to them, was under tke protection of the law. 
The friends of the Administration had as strong mo- 
tives, not only from love of country, but from mo- 
tives of interest, to resist attacks on the rights of 
property, as the Opposition. 


wise, takes wings in the course of a few hours, and 


leaves its possessor ‘poor indeed;” but more, he | 


believed, in the aggregate, of that solid, substantial 
interest in the soil of the country, which is identi- 
cal with patriotism itself. Where, on the con- 
trary, were the opponents of the Aministration to 
be mostly found? Chiefly, he believed, in cities and 
towns; and, although he did not doubt, but that 
many among that kind of population, were as pa- 


He believed they | 
would lose quile as much, by the prevalence of | 
agrarian principles, as would be lost on the other | 
side. Not, perhaps, so much of that kind of wealth | 
which 1s often imaginary, consisting in stocks and | 
funds, and which not uafrequently, by its fluetua- | 
tions and uncertainty, by broken banks or other- | 





triolic and devoted to the cause of the country, and 
the great principles of civil liberty, as those of any 
other, yet a very large portion of them were ne- 
cessarily mere dependants on the smiles and favors 
of that class, and of those interests, which con- 
trolled the machinery of the paper system, in all its 
ramifications, from brokers and stockjobbers, up 
to banking monopolies themselves. 

It had been said, in the course of the debate, that 

the banking system could exist nowhere but in a 
free Government, and that it was necessaiy to 
the advancement of civilization, and to the existence 
of free goverment. He denied both the facts and 
the conclusions drawn from them. He asserted, 
and would maintain, the very reverse to be true, 
and more especially in regard to the question of 
free government. He had, from a very early 
period ef his life, doubted whether banking institu- 
tions were at all compatible with the existence of a 
truly republican form of government, and whether 
they would not eventually, if not greatly checked, 
overthrow it entirely. The facts that were daily 
transpiring in this country, and the daring and in- 
solent pretensions that were now openly set up by 
those interests, as they had increased and grown 
‘stronger, confirmed him more and more in that 
opinion. That doctrines, alarming to the people of 
this country, and threatening a change in sub- 
stance, if not in the form, «f our Government, were 
rapidly gaining ground, he entertained the firmest 
conviction. During the greater part of the ex- 
istence of the late Administration, and since the 
present one has come into power, almost the entire 
Opposition press, as well as many of those of the 
same party in high pablic stations, have been in 
the habit of indirectly assaulting the capacity of the 
people for self-government, by sarcasms and attacks 
on their intelligence. Doctrines are now boldly 
announced on this subject, which, but a few years 
since, were scarcely heard in whispers, and that 
would then have startled the public mind. 

He had recently seen an essay, over the signa- 
ture of “Sidney,” republished from the Commercial 
Advertiser, one of the leading Opposition papers, 
edited in the city of New York, which he consider- 
ed as signally indicative of the ‘‘signs of the times,” 
and as showing the tendency of the anti-republican 
sentiments to which he had alluded. However 
averse he was generally to introducing topics into 
debate having relation to newspapers, he felt that 
he should stand excused, as well from the highcha- 
racter which the editor ascribes to the writer of the 
article in question, as from the examples of centle- 
men in Opposition, some of whom have occasion- 
ally introduced to our attention, articles from the 
leading Administration paper of this city. The 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser, in publishing 
the celebrated essay in question, and which, as | 
learn, produced, at the time, a sentiment of strong 
indignation among the Republicans of that city, 
speaks in the highest terms of the character of the 
individual who wrote it, and as coming from the 
pen of one whose “age and wisdom have given us 
here, a chapter of invaluable warning and advice.” 
He proposed to read one or two extracts from this 
‘chapter of invaluable warning and advice,” and 
it would be seen that it is a bold and direct assault 
on our popular form of Government, and is, ia ef- 
fact, the advocacy of a change in the system, which 
shall give power to the few, and take it from the 
people. The writer of the essay alluded to says: 

The framers of the Constitution supposed that an intelligent 
people, Republican in principle, would be guided by their omn 
interest to consult the public interest, and tbat they would se- 
lect the best men in the community to make and execute the 
laws. It was not supposed that a majority ofthe people could 
mistake their true interest, nor voluntarily take any steps 
which should endanger their own liberties and the public safety- 

In these opinions, our patriotic statesmen were most wo- 
fully mistaken. However true it may be that the people ofany 
State or nation sincerely desire the best good of the whole com- 
munity, or that it is always their will and intention that the 
affairs of the public should be conducted with integrity and 
wisdom, yet, hitherto, the means of carrying that will into effect 
have not been discovered, or found practicable, in any free 
Government; at least not in any degree approaching to the pert 
fection intended by the framers of the Constitution. There 
always have been disturbing causes in the community, which 
have given a wrong direction to the public will or national 
councils. Even when no evil purposes exist to pervert the 
public mind, the people may be uninformed or misinforme4, 
and make a bad choice of rulers; but where competitions for 
honors and office produce high excitement, it cannot De sup- 


posed that the people willescape delusion. True policy & 
quires that men should never confide in those who flatter *™ ’ 
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yet the fact is, they do always confide in them. Mena who court 
and flatter the people, always do it for their personal or private 
interest, under the disguise of the prdiic interest; and the people, 
in supporung them, mean to promote the publi¢e interest, when 
they are sacrificing the public good to the exaltation of their fa- 
vorites, They are always deceived. This fact, which isas 
true in this country as it has been in every Republic since men 
emerged from the rude state of savages, proves incontestibly 
that a large part of men have not the inteltigence or discern- 
ment Which is necessary to guide them to the pursuit of their 
best interest in government. 

The people, it is true, when they feel calamity, may change 
their rulers; but the remedy comes too Jate. Sound policy for 
bids to wait for the miseries of a nation to produce a change e 
councils; it forbids to suffer the evil, before a cuard is proyided 
against the wickedness or weakness whic® may produceit. A 
form of government which has no better corrective of public 
disorders than this, isa burlesque on the reason and intelligence 
of men; itis as ncompauble with wisdom as it is with public 
prosperity and happiness. 


And again, the writer uses the following lan- 
guage: 

It is wonderful to observe how little the mass of our popu- 
lation attend to the causes of our public evils. Public speakers, 
orators, Writers In newspapers, are perpetually clamoring about 
the derangement of commerce and the currency, and wondering 
how such general distress can have fallen upon the country, 
under a Constitution which is lauded as the admiration of the 
world. But there is nothing wonderful or strange in these 
events. Itis in vain that men atten: pt to disguise the truth; the 
fact, beyond all debate, is, that the disorders in our petitical al- 
fairs are the genuine and natural consequences of defects in the 
Constitution, and of the false and visionary opinions which Mr. 
Jetferson and his disciples have been proclaiming for forty 
years. Andifthe citizens of this country expect a radical cure 
for these evilsin a change of men in our counciis, and an up- 
richt, impartial, and wise administration, with a system of just 
and stable laws, without essential alterations in the Constitu- 
tion, they will be wofully disappointed.” 

Here, then, said Mr. B. we have a direct assault 
on the intelligence of the people, and on our pre- 
sent form of Government. It derives an import- 
ance far beyond an ordinary newspaper essay, 
from the distinction and character ascribed by its 
editor to its author. It is but one of the many 
proofs of the existence of this anti-republican spirit, 
which has grown with the growth, and strengthen- 
ed with the strength, of the paper system in this 
country. 

He would now return to the discussion of the 
topic already alluded to, the influence of the paper 
system on free Government, and its alleged necessi- 
ty to the progress of civilization, When gentlemen 
referred us to England, as an example of what the 
paper system had done for free Government, their 
ideas of free Government and his were greatly at 
variance. Ife doubted whether the great mass of 
any people on earth were more ground down by 
privileged orders, monopolies, and an oppressive 
system of taxation, than in England. He doubted 
whether there was any people, where the laboring 
classes had so much of their earnings taken from 
them, and so little left to themselves and families 
to subsist on. 

This was the very essence of despotism; the free-en- 
joyment of the fruits of one’s labor being among the 
greatest blessings of government. Was that Go- 
vernment, he would ask, free that permitted an es- 
tablished church to wring from its citizens, whether 
they were of its faith or not, millions to pamper its 
clergy in pride and luxury? Was that Government 
free, which, to gratify cupidity and ambition, had 
desolated Ireland and India in blood and carnage? 
And again, he would ask, was that Government a 
fit model to be appealed to, on questions of freedom, 
whose citizens were not permitted to hold meetings 
on public affairs, without first obtaining permission 
from magistrates, or being liable to be shot dowa 
and dispersed by a military force? 

The comparative influence of the paper system, 
and of a currency mostly metallic, on the general 
prosperity and moral condition of nations, was 
strikingly exhibited by looking at the state of things 
in England and France. In Bugland, pauperism 
exists to a much greater wore aa in hamtiee 
country, it being estimat~! hat nearly one-third of 
her population are in -24t condition. A judicious 

Enclish writer, ir 2 Jate publication on France, 
oT . ’ : 
computed that * England and Wales, with a po- 
pulation of ~“tmore than half that of Franee, more 
ye the amount of crime is annually com- 
than dor : 

. That this may be, in part, the effect of 
mitte es ‘ ; 
oth“ causes, is probable ; but that it 1s mainly the 

_gect of the much greater prevalence of the paper 
system, and of other monopolies in England, he had 
pe doubt. Their tendency being to raise the few, 
at the expense of the many, and consequently to 
degrade and impoverish the mass of the popula- 
tion, France has very much diminished the op. 
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pressions practised by her church orders before the 
revolution; has abolished hereditary peerages, and 
in every respect greatly elevated and improved the 
condition of her people. If a greater degree of 
happiness ameng the mass of a country’s popula- 
tion, smaller burthens on its labor, and a more 
general diffusion of prosperity through all ranks, 
afford proofs of greater freedom, then she may un- 
doubtedly claim superiority over England in that re- 
spect. Descended, as most of the people of this 
country were, from the latter; subject, to a great 
extent, to the same customs, and speaking the 
same language, it was easy to account for this pre- 
judice in favor of her institutions, which was, he 
feared, too much on the increase. In his opinion, 
the Republican institutions of America hid more 
to fear from that dangerous partiality to her insti- 
lutions, which was constantly insinuating itself 
through the channels of her commerce, herlaw, and 
her literature, than from all other causes combined. 
And not among the least dangerous symptoms of 
the operation of these causes, is the almost con- 
stant reference to her as an example of freedom. 
He had no feelings of unkindness or dislike to 
England ; and while he could see much in her cha- 
racter to admire, he could see but little in her form 
of Government, or its administration, that deserved 
to be copied. A distinguished writer of this coun- 
try, (Mr. Cooper,] who had resided some time in 
England, in a late work on that country, while he 
asserts the existence of the most settled hate 
among the higher classes there to our free institu- 
tions, rebukes, in a truly American spirit, the feel- 
ings of subserviency towards her which too many 
ef our citizens are in the habit of manifesting, and 
particularly those who are aspirants for literary 
fame. 

In the Republics of Switzerland, which had 
maintained their freedom longer and more steadily 
than any other people of Europe, he believed a me- 
tallic currency had chiefly prevailed. When gen- 
tlemen asserted that the hard money system had 
existed in certain despotic Governments in Europe, 
they forget to inform us that the banking system 
exists also under the Government of the Russian 
Autocrat, the most decidedly despotic of any of the 
great powers in Europe. So far from the fact, 
that banking institutions have existed only in free 
countries, he doubted whether they had ever existed 
in any country at all, whose institutions deserved 
the name of being called free, except in the United 
States, where they-were rapidly preparing the way, 
if not checked, for an essential change in the Go- 
vernment. He challenged any one to produce a 
single example of a country in Europe, where 
banks had existed, which was not, either in form or 
in essence, a monarchy or an aristocracy, what- 
ever names they may have assumed. 

On the question of the paper money system, as 
being necessary to civilization, he would only refer 
to the ancient republics, and more especially to 
the republics of Greece. Among them, he believed, 
a gold and silver currency had prevailed, almost 
entirely; and, in all the more noble arts of civiliza- 
tion, what people had ever excelled them, or, in 
many respects, equalled them? In sculpture, archi- 
lecture, poetry, and eloquence, the highest fruits of 
civilization, their great examples, even at this day, 
stood “ unimitated, because inimitable.” In mo- 
dern times, what country had excelled France, in 
all the noble arts of peace and war, nine-tenths of 
whose circulation is said to consist of gold and sil- 
ver; the paper system existing there, to a very 
shall and limited extent, in comparison to her great 
resources. In America, from the year seventeen 
hundred and ninety, toeighteen hundred and six, 
was precisely that period, when our advance in 
wealth and improvement was greater, perhaps, 
than at any time since, and when gold and silver 
constituted the chief currency. lvwas crue, that 
the old United States Bank was, most of that time, 
in existence, and a few State banks, but that their 
notes, he believed, were in their circulation, con- 
fined mostly to the commercial cities, and consii- 
tuted buta small portion of the currency among 
the people of the country, most of which was in 
hard money. This establishes the important fact, 
that the period in our history, as a nation, which 


wealth and prosperity, was the period when we had 
the least bank paper, and the most gold and silver 
currency, in proportion to the amount of money in 
circulation. That circumstance must forever put 
to flight the absurd idea, that the present credit sys- 
tem, as the banking system, which is now so uni- 
versally in operation, is falsely called, is necessary 
to the prosperity of the country. Opinions in oppo- 
sition to the paper system, now so much derided by 
those in favor of it, were not new. On the con- 
trary, they were the doctrines of some of the most 
illustrions Republican statesmen which this or any 
other country has ever produced; and in all the 
great qnalities, which entitle men to respect and 
reverence, they would not, to say the least of it, 
suffer by a comparison with any of the members of 
that party, from whom these reproaches now come. 

It had been insisted on, in the course of this debate, 
by many gentlemen opposed to the present bill, 
that this country was mainly indebted for her great 
prosperity to the paper system, and that, without it, 
it would have been far in the rear of its present ad- 
vanced condition. Mr. B. said he should feel hu- 
miliated, as a citizen of this free Republic, if he 
were to adinit that banking monopolies were the 
great sources of her prosperity. Gentlemen, in their 
great and eager anxiety to ascribe all the honor of 
these results to the paper system, had passed by 
our noble institutions, based, as they were, on equa! 
rights; had passed by our wide-spreading and fer- 
tile soil, which, by its abundant reward of labor, 
invited industry; and they seemed to forget, that the 
great secret of our success, as a people, is, that 
labor is lightly burdened in all its branches, and 
its fruits secured, by our admirable form of Go- 
vernment, to every citizen earning them, from the 
highest down to the humblest. Gentlemen, in 
maintaining these doctrines, labor to despoil indus- 
try of the credit due to it; enterprise of its achieve- 
ments, and our noble institutions of the honors 
which belong to them; and with a zeal little de- 
served, ofier them up at the shrine of the paper 
system—the god of their idolatry. It was, in his 
humble opinion, a false god, and not one of the 
true political faith. 

Great apprehensions are affected to be enter- 
tained for the safety of the entire banking system, 
by some of those opposed to this measure. The i:na- 
gination had been copiously drawn upon, to prove 
that the whole system wonld fall into ruins, and 
bring universal distress on the country, if the pre- 
sent measure succeeds. He could assure those 
who entertained such opinions, if they were serious 
in urging them, that they might dismiss all their 
apprehensions for the safety of the system. In the 
present condition of the banking system in this 
country, in its wide-spread influence, in the deep 
and thorough root it has taken, it would be almost 
as hopeless and as vain a task for its overthrow to 
be undertaken, as the attempt would be to move 
the lofty Alleghanies from their base. No, no, sir, 
said Mr. B. the danger does not lie on that side. 
The true danger is, not that the system will be 
overthrown, but that the evil will more and more 
spread, and overshadow the whole land by 
its mighty influence. Like the corroding can- 
cer, in its effects on the natural system, it is more 
likely to eat its way through the body pelitic, and 
destroy its victim, than to be itself destroyed, even 
by the most potent medicine. 

But even if there were any grounds for appre- 
hending the overthrow of the system, of which there 
was not the slightest, he should be far from _re- 
garding it as a great calamity, either in a political, 
moral, or commercial point of view. Notwith- 
standing the alarms that were constantly express- 
ed, as to the distress and embarrassment that would 
attend the introduction of a general metallic cur- 
rency, he ventured to express the opinion, and was 
convinced of its entire truth, that it would not, if it 
were by a gradual process, through a series of six 
years for instance, began and completed, produce 
as great changes in the value of property, and as 
much embarrassment, as follow one of those single 
revulsions, which take place periodically every 
twelve or fifleen years in every country where the 
papet system exists. For instance, in the disas- 
ters of 1818 and 1837, occasioned by the banks, 
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fice of individual fortune than a system gradually 
introducing an entire metallic currency would have 
done? The loss, when once encountered, and it 
would be, in his opinion, far Jess than is generally 
supposed, would end with a_ single sheck, and 
would be followed by certainty and stability,in every 
branch of business and trade. Not so is it with the 
paper system. Itis followed by another, and yet 
another, and is but a succession of shocks to pri- 
vate credit and public prosperity. It would be a 
maiter of curious inquiry to estimate, as near as 
practicable, the difference between the probable 
losses occasioned to a nation by these periodical 
disasters of the paper system, for the space of a 
century, and those occasioned by the more stable 
and uniform currency of gold and silver. 

He would notice, briefly, a most gross delusion, 
which it was attempted to propagate and impose 
on the people of this country, in relation to the 
quantity of the precious metals, estimated to be 
now in possession of the different nations of the 
world. It was no unusual thing to see statements 
in the newspapers of this country, opposed toa 
further increase of metallic currency, declaring 
that there was not, among all nations together, a 
suflicient quantity of gole and silver to supply the 
people of the United States with a currency ex- 
clusively of that kind. Assertions equally in op- 
position to well ascertained facts on this subject, 
but not altogether so grossly erroneous as that he 
had just noticed, had been made in the progress of 
this debate. Mr. B. said, that much imputation 
and ridicule had been cast on those who were en- 
deavoring to reform the currency, by the liberal 
use of the epithets imposture, humbugs, and such 
other classical phrases, not very much to his taste, 
and in using which, he but followed the example 
set in acertain quarter. But he would say, that 
those who had endeavored to make the erroneous 
impressions, in relation to the quantity of gold and 
silver, to which he had alluded, had by far excelled 
and outstripped all others, in the practices of 
which they accused them, and were entitled to the 
highest distinctions over all competitors, for their 
achievements in the arts of humbugging. He pro- 
posed to dispel what, he would again repeat, was a 
most gross delusion on this subject, by referring to 
the information furnished from sources entitled to 
the greatest respect and authority, on questions of 
finance and currency. Mr. Gallatin, in his able 
treatise on these questions, published in 1830, esti- 
mates the whole amount of gold and silver coin 
possessed, at that time, by the different nations of 
the world, at the enormous amountof between four 
and five thousand millions of dollars. 

Agreeably to the same high authority, there was 
then in circulation, from hand to hand, in England 
alone, the sum of one hundred and fifty millions of 
specie, besides the amount possessed by her banks. 

It appears from a table appended to the annual 
report to Congress of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
mezde in 1834, that France alone had, at that time, 
five hundred and twenty-seven millions of dollars 
in specie in circulation. ‘This document is based 
on authentic data, derived from the best authorities 
of that country. In his last annual report, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury estimates our whole circu- 
lation in paper, throughout the United States, to 
have heen, on the first of January, 1837, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one or two millions of dollars; and in 
his annual report of 1836, he estimates the amount 
of specie then in circulation to have been twenty- 
eight millions of dollars, besides that possessed by 
the banks. The ameunt of paper money in circu- 
lation has been, since that period, greatly reduced 
by the curtailments of the banks, and the amount 
of specie in circu-ation has, no doubt, been like- 
wise much lessened. He would, however, select 
the two years he had just named as affording, the 
one the largest paper circulation which had ever ta- 
ken place in this country, and the other the largest 
specie circulation known in it, perhaps, in any one 
year. By adding the two together, they will make 
the entire circulation, in paper and coin, about that 
period, in the whole United States, one hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars, a sum not much larger 
than the amount of specie in circulation, from hand 
to hand, in England, and very little more than one- 
third as lange ag the entire specie currency of France, 
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Without pretending to be skilled in questions of 
finance, it may, said Mr. B. be very safely assum- 
ed, that two hundred millions of dollars would fur- 
nish a very ample amount of currency for the 
whole people of the United States, as he had just 
shown that the maximum amount of money, of all 
kinds, which had been in circulation, at any one 
time, in this country, did not exceed one hundred 
and eighty millions of dollars, and that at a pe- 
riod so recent that our population has since under- 
gone but little increase. 
~ It did not require as large an amount of curren- 
cy in this country, in preportion to our population, 
as it did in some of the older and wealthier States 
of Europe, for the additional reason that the reve- 
nue of the Government here, is small in propor- 
tion to many of the wealthy nations there. In 
France and England, for instance, in each of which 
the revenue of Government is very large, and 
which circumstance creates a very great demand 
for money, beyond the wants of trade and com- 
merce, the quantity of currency required to meet 
it, must necessarily be greater, in proportion to 
population, than in a country like ours, where the 
Government demand is comparatively small. 

These facts afforded a complete refutation of the 
groundless assertions, so frequently made, in re- 
ference to this subject; and showed, as he thought, 
most conclusively, that, by a most impolitic course 
of legislation in this country, both by the States and 
the Federal Government, that we had been, as a 
nation, most unjustly deprived of our due share of 
the precious metals, and possessed a smaller share 
of them, in proportion to our commerce and re- 
sources, than any one of the great commercial 
nations in Europe. While gentlemen were so elo- 
quent in their denunciations of what they, errone- 
ously, called one currency for the people and 
another for the Government, was it not worthy of 
their serious attention and consideration, that the 
effect of the doctrines and system, which they now 
contended for, was, to aid in giving a better cur- 
rency to the subjects of the monarchs of Europe, 
and a baser and inferior one to the citizens of our 
own country, by the effectual banishment of gold 
and silver from the United States? 

Mr. B. said, in bringing forward the facts and 
arguments adduced by him, in relation to gold and 
silver, he repeated that it was not with the most re- 
mote expectation, that a currency of that kind, 
would ever entirely supersede the paper system 
here, for he regarded the alarms that were expres- 
sed for the fate of that system, as ridiculous and 
absurd. The apprehension much more justly to 
be entertained is, he would again repeat, not that 
the system will be overthrown, for it has ample 
power to take care of itself, but that it will be ut- 
terly unavailing to keep it within salutary limits. 
He believed that the measure now proposed, to 
separate the fiseal action of the Government en- 
lirely from the banks, and to return, by a slow and 
gradual process, to the collection of its revenues in 
gold and silver, to be accomplished in a period of 
six years, as provided in the bill, was the 
only practicable means now left to the coun- 
try, to restore a larger portion of metallic 
currency, to bring within more moderate limits, 
the present expanded paper system, and to res- 
cue the liberties and institutions of the nation, 
from its now almost irresistible influence. If the 
Federal Government now'abandons this high con- 
stitutional duty, the opportunity is forever lost, and 
it will be equivalent to a sentence of banishment 
from our shores of our due proportion of the precious 
meials. It would not only be better for the Go- 
vernment and the people, which in this country 
constituted but the same thing, but it would bea 
benefit to the banks themselves, by placing them 
on their ©wn proper intrinsic credit, (which was 
the only trae credit system,) and removing them 
from the influence of politics, and the temptations 

to over-issues, induced by their having possession 
of the public revenues. The Government demand 
for specie would compel the banks to be careful, 
and avoid over-issues, which would afford an ad- 
mirable check, now so much needed by them. On 
the other hand, the Government demand for specie, 
by bringing more of it from abroad, and throwing 
it constantly in circulation, through the means of 
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its expenditures would strengthen the banks, by 
affording a mere abundant supply of the metals, 
for them to supply themselves with. The effect of 
the measure, then, on the paper systeu of this coun- 
try, according to this view, would be to prevent a 
fradulent system of banking, and to promote a 
more honest one, and war, therefore, a measure 
eminently for the good of the people at large. 

Never was an argument more delusive, if argu- 
ment it deserved to be called, than that which so 
erroneously assumed that the measure proposed 
was for the benefit of the Government, at the ex- 
pense of the interests of the people. It was, as he 
thought he had already shown, a meezsure emi- 
nently for their benefit, by affording the only means 
now left to restore to circulation among them a 
larger proportion of sound currency, and which 
they had a right to demand of the Government, as 
one of the highest duties which it owes to them. 
The idea that it would operate unjustly on the peo- 
ple, for its dues to be received in the currency pre- 
vided in the bill, was equally groundless and falla- 
cious. Whatever advantage was gained to the 
Government, in thus collecting it, would,in the dis- 
bursement and expenditure of the money, (for it 
would necessarily pay out the same money which it 
received,) be fully returned to the people in that 
way. The lossand the gain to them, therefore, 
being equal, in the process of receiving and paying 
out the money by the Government, the advantage 
and disadvantage would, of course, be equal. The 
objection that it would benefit the office holders, is 
entitled to little weight. They receive but a very 
small proportion of the amount collected by the 
Government, the great sources of public expendi- 
ture being to carry on the different branches of the 
public service, and the great measures of policy 
with which the Government is charged. There- 
fore, whatever sums are paid by it, either to its 
officers, or on account of appropriations, to carry 
on its measures of policy, must, of necessity, re- 
turn to genernl circulation, and, therefore, confers, 
in that way, a coextensive public benefit. 

He had heard, with very deep regret, expressions 
almost constantly used here in debate, drawing a 
distinction between the people and their Govern- 
ment. It was perfectly fair and proper, in those 
who deemed it their duty to do so, to eriticise and 
arraign the acts of the Administration; but when 
gentlemen spoke of a distinction between the Go- 
vernment and the people of this country, he consi- 
dered the doctrine as dangerous, disorganizing, and 
tending, by diffusing hostility towards it, to subvert 
our institutions. He must be allowed to say, 
that those who uséd it were forgetful of the nature 
of our Government, and that it and the people 
were, in a political point of view, but the same 
thing. It was but the creature of their will, and, 
being of their will, is, according to its principles, 
under their control and direction. 

He never was more entirely convinced of the 


utter absurdity of any preposition, than he was of 


that which gentlemen undertook to maintain, that 
the proposed measure would bring more of power 
and patronage to the Executive brancli of the Go- 
vernment, than would be produced by continuing 
aconnection with the banks. It was but another 
proof that, in polities, as well as in religion, there is 
no error, however great and absurd, “that does 
not find some sober brow to bless it, and approve 
it with atext.”” It was, in his opinion, one of the 
highest excellences of the system, that its tendency 
would be directly the reverse of that thus ascribed 
to it. By aconnection of the fiscal affairs of the 
Government either with a National Bank or the 
State banks, it is indirectly giving it control and 
influence over not only the whole banking capital, 
but, through it, over the whole moneyed power, 
of the country. From the power which theExecu- 
tive branch of the Government would necessarily 
have, under any law directing the deposite of the 
public moneys with the banks, to select from among 
their number for that purpose, subservience to Exe- 
cutive views, would, from the very nature of 
things, exist to a considerable extent. With an 
Administration in power which was of Federal 
politics, these monopolies would be certain to be in 
strong sympathy. Would it not, then, be danger- 
ous to the liberties of this gountry, to place again in 
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the hands of the Executive an engine of such tre- 
mendous power? Would it not be placing in the 
hands of a reckless and ambitious Administration, 
if such an one should unfortunately ever be 
elevated to power, the means of enabling them to 
defy the public will, and to perpetuate their 
own party ascendancy?) When the strength and 
influence of the moneyed power had already be- 
come so great as to constitute it, in fact, a fourth 
estate under eur Government, and seeking, as it 
was, to absorb the powers of the others, did not 
considerations of wisdom and caution, admonish us 
to pause, before we again gave it so dangerous a 
political reorganization, as would practically result 
from its reunion with the Government? That its 
pretensions had alarmingly increased, was most 
manifest in the proceedings of its friends, going on, 
in and out of Congress, in relation to restoring to 
the banks the custody of the public revenue. It 
was formerly considered a mere matter of favor, for 
the Government to deposite its revenues with the 
banks, and one which was to be done, or not, at its 
option. Itis now no longer considered in that 
light; and the possession of its revenues is called 
for, ina voice, dictatorial and commanding, or ex- 
pulsion from power is the threatened consequence! 
This cirewms:ance marked, more distincily, its 
grewing pretensions, than did any thing else. He 
insisted on it, that there could be no comparison, 
between the extent of influence derived from a con- 
trol over the moneyed power, which a reunion with 
the Government and banks would place in the 
hands of the Executive, and that given by the very 
small additional number of officers, contemplated 
by the present bill. 

That the influence of banking institutions, when 
looking to Government for favors, was dangerous, 
was proven by the facts exhibited in the report of a 
committee of the Senate, made in 1834, appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the Bank of the United 
States. That report exhibited the startling fact, 
that near a half million of dollars had been loaned 
to members of Congress during the pendency of 
important questions before Congress, affecting its 
own continuance and interests. In addition to the 
heavy amount loaned to members of Congress, was 
the large amount loaned to editors of leading poli- 
tical influence. The press and the legislative hails 
being two of the strongest points in our political 
system, for the defence of the whole, corruption, 
whenever it makes an assault on it, will always 
endeavor, by attempting to make a successful 


lodgment, first to overcome those points that are of 


most importance, in aiding its designs. It isin this 
view, that there is so much danger in a connection 
between the Government and the banks. The in- 
fluence of the latter is subtle, insinuating, and often 
imperceptible tothe public eye. It often assumes 
the garb and disguise of disinterested patriotism, 
when the individual who 1s operated on by its se- 
cret power is but the slave of its selfish will, while 
loud in professions of the public good. In this re- 
spect it is an influence infinitely more dangerous 
{Othe public liberty than the Executive patronage 
which we hear so much denounced; for the Execu- 
tive, in bestowing official honors and appointments, 
makes known to the country the objects of his fa- 
vor, from the very nature of the case, while the re- 
cipients of bank favors are, in a great degree, con- 
cealed from the public eye. 

Another objection, entitled to weighty considera- 
tion, connected with the subject ef the increase of 
patronage, which a reunion of the banks with the 
Government will give to the latter, is that which 
was so ably and forcibly urged by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catroun,] and, in the course 
of his observation on which, he clearly proved that 
the tendency of it is to array the banking interest 
against the tax-payers, and in favor of the tax-con- 
sumers. If the public moneys are deposited with 
the banks. it will make it their interest that the re- 
venue should be increased, for the plain reason, 
that they will receive a larger sum of the public 
money on deposite. They wonld, therefore, have 
a direct interest in stimulating the taxing power of 
the Government to excessive action, in order to 
profit by it. 

In the progress of the present discussion, the 
charge had been gravely made against the late 
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President of the United States, of having made an 
unnecessary and unprovoked war on the late Bank 
of the United States; and that, by having occasion- 
ed its destruction, he had brought on the country 
the late pecuniary and commercial embarrass- 
ments, which it has suffered. . Mr. B. joined issue, 
as to both allegations, and denied that they were 
true in point of fact. In the first annual message 
of President Jackson, he called the attention of 
Congress and of the nation, to the question of the 
renewal of its charter, and expressed doubts, both 
as to its constitutionality and expediency. This, 
he had done, not only in the exercise of his unques- 
tionable right, as Chief Magistrate, but in obedi- 
ence toa high constitutional duty, requiring that 
high officer to lay before Congress, from time to 
time, information on the condition of public af- 
fairs. The Bank of the United States had no claim, 
either founded on justice or on any other conside- 
ration, to a renewal of its charter. It was purely 
a question for the decision of the Legislative and the 
Exeeutive branches of the Government, and any 


attempt by that corporation, to call that de- 
cision into question, was insolent and dicta- 
torial, and was, in itself, a war on that 


branch of the Government, whose course of action 
itthus arraigned. The opinions of the late Pre- 
sident, on that subject, were not the result of change 
or caprice, but they were in entire accordance 
with his published opinions, in relation to the con- 
stitutionality of a National Bank, which he had 
eniertained froma very early period of his public 
life. He was a member of Congress shortly after 
the Government went into operation, and acted 
uniformily with the Republican party of that day, 
a part of whose creed was, that the Government 
of the United States had no right to create a bank. 
This opposition, then, to the renewal of the charter 
of the late bank, which is now, by some, sought to 
be imputed to personal hostility to that institution, 
was but the result of old andlong cherished political 
principles. For having ventured to express them, 
he was assailed by that institution with the bitterest 
missiles of the press, and its funds and money 
abundantly Javished, (a part of which belonged 
to the Government,) to carry on the war. In the 
spring of 1832, it applied to Congress for a rechar- 
ter, selecting the year to do so in which the 
Presidential election came on, and thas, in 
effect, held over the head of ihe Executive branch 
of the Government its mighty influence and sup- 
posed popularity with the nation, to intimidate him 
in his course, and extort from him an assent to the 
bill proposing to renew its charter. With chavac- 
teristic firmness, he resisted this bold assault on his 
independence as Chief Magistrate, and negatived 
the bill. In this memorable act, he was borne out 
most triumphantly by the public voice. Tois was 
the extent of his offending; and, for resisting this 
bold defiance, was his conduct now so much ar- 
raigned. As well might the discomfitted and de- 
feated legions who attacked his army at New 
Orleans, have charged him afterwards with naving 
made an offensive war on them. In one case, he 
had stood on the soil of his country, to defend it 
from invasion. In the other, he stood on the prin- 
. ciples of the Constitution, to guard it from encroach- 
ment. 

The scenes which he had witnessed here, at the 
session of 1834, after the removal of the deposites — 
the violent attempt, made by the partisans of the 
bank to produce excitement against the then Ad- 
ministration, and all who supported it—the bold and 
daring efforts made to cverawe the Executive branch 
of the Government, and the free deliberations of 
Congress, had convinced him of the dangerous and 
monstrous power of great moneyed corporations. 
But for that invincible firmness possessed by the 
late President of the United States, and the high 
degree of public confidenee which he enjoyed, his 
Administration would undoubtedly have fallen un- 
der such a powerful antagonist. He believed that 
no other man in this country, acting as President, 
could have withstood the tempest, but that they 
woull have been whelmed beneath its fury. 
He, therefore, placed but little faith in the opinions 
of gentlemen, when they spoke of the weakness, 
and harmless power, of moneyed corporations! 
It was the weakness of the lion when sleeping; but 
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who, when waked into acon, overpowers and de- 
stroys his victim! 

As to the second branch of the charge, which 
imputed the pecuniary disasters of the country to 
the policy which had been pursued in relation to the 
late bank, the subject had been so fully and ably 
examined, at the late called session, in the speeches 
of many Senators, who supported the Administra- 
tion, and the causes traced so directly to the succes- 
sive contractions aud expansions, resorted to by the 
United States Bank, as was believed, for the pur- 
poses of operating on public opinion, to effect its 
recharter, that it would be but a repetition of the 
arguments then used, to enter on it again. But that 
these movements of the bank first led to the com- 
mencement of those gambling speculations, which 
were, in their disastrous progress, afterwards aided 
by other causes, he could have no doubt. 

He thought the reproach endeavored to be cast 
on the friends of the Administration, came from 
gentlemen with no very good grace, when they 
taunted them with having failed to furnish, what 
they called, “the better currency.” Had gentlemen 
themselves done all in their power to produce a 
sound state of the currency? Had they, in good 
faith, given their support to such measures of the 
Administration as were of a character to effect that 
object? On the contrary, had they not, by their 
acts, as well as specches, made war ‘‘on the better 
currency,” which was gold and silver? Had it not 
been considered, by them, a sort of offence against 
the credit system, that the Administration should 
have encouraged the importation of specie from 
abroad, to place us more on an equality with other 
nations, in that respect? Yes, every dollar of hard 
money brought from Europe to this country, had 
been considered, and treated, by them, as a sort of 
unlawful intruder, deserving to be expelled! Every 
dollar of hard money was to be driven from circu- 
Jation, by the issue of that pestilence to the curren- 
cy—every species of small notes, down to the lowest 
denomination of cent bills! When it was known 
that the Opposition had favored and supported this 
course of policy, so destructive to the attainment of 
“the better currency,” it did not become them to 
throw out reproaches on that subject. The great 
moneyed power of the late Bank of the United 
States, their political ally, had, he believed, been 
wielded to defeat the purposes of the friends of the 
Administration, in relation te the currency, by pro- 
ducing all the confusion and derangement which it 
was able to effect. He repeated, therefore, that these 
reproaches would continue to come with a very ill 
grace, from that quarter, until gentiemen showed 
that they had done all in their pewer, in good faith, 
to aid the policy of the Administration, by pursuing 
a course of measures favorable to the suppression 
of small notes, and a greater circulation of gold 
and silver currency. 

In relation to the question of a National Bank, 
now no longer kept in the back ground, in the de- 
bate by its friends, as was formerly the case, there 
was another objection to it, in addition to many 
others, which had been repeatedly urged in debate, 
that had not been adverted to, that was entitled to 
great consideration, in his opinion. Springing, as 
such an institution has heretofore, and, if hereafter 
adopted, must again, from that broad and undefined 
field of construction, which makes the Constitution 
mean any thing that ingenious men may choose to 
make it, all its sy npathies would necessarily incline 
it to support all that class of measures, claiming 
the same lineage. It will, therefore, be the natural 
ally of the tariff, of internal improvement, and all 
other kindred measures, derived from construction. 
Conscious of the doubtful tenure by which it would 
exist under the Constitution, its interests and safety 
would both lead it to ereate as many allies as it 
could, of the same character, for mutual support 
and protection. Here, then, would exist a great 
moneyed power, whose interests would lead it to 
urge the Government beyond its sphere of consti- 
tutional action, and to build up other great inte- 
rests of doubtful power, in order to guarantee its 
own permancnecy. 

It bad, said Mr. B. occurred to him, as a cir- 
cumstance by no means unimportant, as related to 
the question of a National Bank, and as one highly 
interesting to the Southern States particularly, that 
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both the prices of their great staples, and those of 
property generally, had, since the removal of the 
deposites, and the going down of the Bank of the 
United States, been higher, so far as he was able 
to inform himself, than they had through any serie, 
of the same number of years, during the existence 
of the National Bank. Nor was this estima.» 
made by the standard of bank notes, which were 
perhaps, generally, at this time, at some three o; 
four per cent. discount; but, allowing for the di;. 
ference between notes and specie, would hold good. 
It was certain that, during nearly the whole time of 
the existence of the charter of the National Bank 
the whole planting interest of the Southern States 
was, with the exception of a few prosperous years, 
almost entirely prostrated. That the tariff had a 
highly pernicious effect on those interests he did 
not doubt, nor did he doubt that the operations of 
the National Bank had likewise greatly aggra- 
vated the injnry. He believed, at this time, that 
the Southern States enjoyed more real, substantial 
prosperity, as a whole, than they had done at any 
time since the Revolution. That there was some 
scarcity of money, and, in places, some commer- 
mercial distress, he admitted; but he believed the 
great mass of the planters were more really pros- 
perons than at any former time. 

The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray] and 
the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives] had, by a 
very ingenious process of reasoning, endeavored to 
construct, on what he viewed as a very harmless 
and necessary clause in the bill, an immense Go- 
vernment bank, which each endowed, according to 
his fancy, with every dangerous power to do mis- 
chief to the country. This charge against the bill, 
he thought, was without the semblance of an argu- 
ment to support it. It was a discovery, for which 
a patent right was deserved by those who had 
made it. ‘The section of the bill on which this ob- 
jection is grounded, was framed to answer two pur- 
poses, and those two alone. It simply authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer, by his 
draft, money from one public depository to another, 
to prevent too great an accumulation at any one 
point, and to have the public funds in readiness at 
such places as they were wanted for the public expen- 
ditures. It proposed, then, to give the Secretary 
two powers, which were indispensable to the safety 
of the public funds, and the fiscal action of the Go- 
vernment. The power to transfer the funds from 
one depository to another, in case they accumn- 
lated to too great an amount, is orly a measure of 
precaution for their safety, and looks to that object 
alone. The power to transfer from one point to 
another, to meet public expenditures, is a power 
absolutely necessary to the fiscal operations of the 
Government, and without which it could not move. 
It was a power that was not now, for the first time, 
to be given, but existed, to the same extent, in the 
deposite act of 1836, and which, he believed, was 
voted for by most individuals, of both political 
parties. 

Mr. B. would now proceed to say a few words 
on the subject of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] and could not 
abstain from the expression of his regret, that that 
distinguished gentleman had deemed ii his duty to 
denounce, in such harsh terms, the original bill. 
While he was disposed to accord to every one 
an entire right to pursue the dictates of his own 
judgment, yet, in reference to the language of that 
gentleman, he must be allowed to say, that “a 
friendly eye could never see such faults.” 

The amendment proposed, to which he had just 
alluded, would, if carried into effeet, become a mea- 
sure of vastly more Executive patronage than the 
original bill would cenfer. Its leading feature was, 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury power to se- 
lect a number, not exceeding twenty-five, from 
among the State banks, to act as public deposito- 
ries, and they, under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to have the power to deter- 
mine what notes, of the eight hundred banks 
throughout the United States, shall be received in 
payment of the public dues. Jf this was not, in 
name, a great national bank, it unquestionably 
possessed all the essential machinery to make it 
one. It had the ominous number of twenty-five in 
it, corresponding, in that respect, to the number 
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of branches of the late Bank of the United States; 
and it gave the banks, which it authorized to be se- 
lected, an almost absolute control over the remain- 
ing eight hundred, by the power which the posses- 
sion of the public moneys would give them, and 
by their authority to decide on the receivability of 
their notes, in payment of the Government dues. 
And all of this bank agency and machinery to be 
ut in motion by the Secretary of the Treasury! It 
effectually organizes the whole moneyed power of 
the country into one compact system, and places 
ihis tremendous engine of political power in the 
hands of the Executive branch of the Government! 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray], though 
he does not seem precisely pleased with the pian 
proposed by the Senator from Virginia, as a place 
of permanent residence, yet expresses his willing- 
ness to “stop at itasa good half-way house.” How 
long he proposes to abide there, he does not inform 
us; but his generous hospitality will no doubt in- 
duce him, in return for the civilities received 
while there, to invite the Senator from Virginia to 
accompany him to the end of his journey, and there 
partake with him of a great national entertainment. 
The Senator from Virginia, in making his poli- 
tical survey of public sentiment, in the different 
States of the Union, had invaded the limits of the 
State which he in part had the honor to represent ; 
and conjectures, from the elections held there in 
August last, for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the majority of the State is against 
the present Administration. Mr. B. said, without 
undertaking to decide what public sentiment was, 
in that State, in reference to the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, he could, at least, assure that gen- 
tleman, that he had formed an opinion respect- 
ing it, on grounds which were very fallible. It 
was true, that a majority of the members of the 
other branch of Congress, elected from the State of 
North Carolina, at the last election, were in oppo- 
sition to the Administration, but it was equally true 
that a majority of them, in 1834, were likewise 
against the Administration, and that it had con- 
tinued to be the case from that time to the present 
period, with this difference, that the Opposition had 
gained one more member in the last elections than 
they before had. It would, therefore, be seen that 
the Opposition were, in 1834, represented by a ma- 
jority of members from North Carolina, and that 
at the elections of 1835, the same relative number 
was again returned. Never, said Mr. B. had the 
great political questions of the day been more di- 
recily carried to the polls, in the State of North Ca- 
rolina, than on the question of his own re-election; 
and, on no occasion, had the friends of the Admi- 
nistration succeeded by a more decisive majority 
elected to the Legislature, the great question of the 
removal cf the deposites then being before the peo- 
ple. According to the modern Whig logic on the 
subject of instruction, which assumes every rule to 
instruct representatives but the right one, it would 
have been his duty, because a majority of Opposi- 
tion members then represented North Carolina, 
and were re-elected at the next year’s elections, to 
have considered himself instructed then, and to 
have resigned his seat, or have united with the Op- 
position, although just re-elected by so large a ma- 
jority. His colleague, who so ably and honorably 
fills a seat in this body, was likewise elected to it 
when a majority of the members, in the other end 
of the Capitol, from Norih Carolina, were opposed 
to the Administration. Mr. B. said, in no State in 
the Union were the great body of the people more 
inclined to re-elect their Representatives, even 
sometimes of opposite politics, thag were the 
people of North Carolina. In their elections, poli- 
tics were not always made the only test, as he be- 
lieved they were not in some of the recent elections 
in that State. 

There had been no public meetings, as far as he 
was informed, in North Carolina, on the important 
questions now hefore the Senate, except in the sin- 
gle county of Warren—a county long celebrated 
for its sterling Republican sentiments, and whose 
citizens had long been the friends.and neighbors of 
that illustrious friend of civil liberty, the late Na- 
THANIEL Macon. A more spontaneous and unani- 
mous expression of sentiment never was given, by 
the people of any one county, in favor of a mea- 
sure, than, he learmed, had, on that occasion, been 
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sent great measure proposed by the Administia- 
tion, 

In relation to the right of instruction, he would 
say now, as he had on other occasious, that none 
respected it more than himself, and none wou!d 
more readily yield obedience to it; or, if he 
could not, consistently with his views of the 
Constitution, carry out such instructions as the Le- 
gislature of his State might choose, at any time, to 
give him, he should consider himself bound to re- 
turn his trust to those who bestowed it, that their 
wishes might be represented by others, of like sen- 
timents with their own He had never considered 
himself, on any principle as to the right of instruc- 
tion, bound to go in quest of public opinion, in 
discharging his duty here, on the great questions 
that come before him. In the absence of instructions 
from his Legislature, he made it a rule to pursue 
the dictates of his own judgment; but when reso- 
lutions should reach him, if any such should be, at 
any time, passed, they would either be obeyed, or 
a resignation of his seat, in the Senate, would be 
the only otheralternative. In relation to the great 
right of instruction to Senators, no other rule had 
ever been contended for by the Republican party, 
than that which he had suggested. 

He congratulated Senators, in opposition, who 
now expressed se much exultation, at the instruc- 
tions lately given to some of the friends of the Ad- 
ministion, on their improved doctrines, on the subject 
of that great Republican principle. ‘The ready 
obedience which had been paid them by the Se- 
nators instructed, was not a mere profession, but 
it formed an essential part of the political creed of 
the party to which they belonged. Hew great was 
the contrast, and how striking was the degree of re- 
spect paid to their consitituents, in the conduct of 
the friends of the Administration now, who are 
instructed by their Legislatures, and that of Oppo- 
sition members, some years since, under similar 
circumstances! Inthe one case, it was obedience, re- 
spectfully given; in the other, disobedience, some- 
times accompanied with reflections on those who 
gave them. This essential difference, on a great 
question of popular liberty, cannot fail to attract 
public attention, in deciding the question as to 
which of the two great parties is hereafter to ad- 
minister the Government, 

Mr. B. must again repeat the opinion, that the 
issue now made up, before the country, and which 
it was called on now to decide, was substantially 
one, involving the important question, whether the 
people or the banks were to rule, and whether the 
nation was to centinue to govern itself, or to trans- 
fer its power, in eflect, to irresponsible moneyed 
corporations. Ifthe Administration is put down 
in this contest, he should consider it as tantamount 
to a declaration to the world, that the voice of free- 
dom is extinct in our Republic, and that the na- 
tional spirit has inglorious!y succumbed at the 
sordid shrine of the moneyed power. The most 
renowned republics in ancient times, had most suc- 
cessfully maintained their liberties, so long as they 
had taken for their guide the principles of an eleva- 
ted patriotism. So long as this spirit had prevailed 
among them, they had maintained their indepen- 
dence; but when they were overtaken by the deba- 
sing feelings of avarice, and had yielded to their in- 
fluence, their declension was rapid, till they had 
fallen into the arms of some tyrannical mas- 
ter, because they were unfit, longer, to govern 
themselves. The true way, not only to preserve 
liberty, but to preserve property, is for a nation to 
act on the high and honorable principles of our 
nature. Yielding great principles to mere mc- 
mentary events, from selfish motives, and a 
fear of meeting consequences, is, in most 
cases, in the end, but the sacrifice of per- 
manent future good to a mere temporary benefit, 
and is, when considered as a mete question of in- 
terest, a great error. When the Romans, in the 
last days of their degeneracy, were invaded by 
barbarian adventurers, and endeavored to purchase 
peace by paying them large sums of money, they 
but inviied their return, with increased strength, to 
sack and overrun theircountry. For the American 
people now to submit to the demands of the banks 
and their partisans, is to render their rights and in- 
terests, hereafier, more insecure, by thus inviting 
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new demands on them. Now is the time—not by 
any vivlation of their righis—to resist and weaken 
that great power, by the measure now proposed. 

If, sir, said Mr. B. the banking interest prevails 
in the contest, the unavoidable consequence will 
be to bring the high tan and old Federal parties 
into power. Individuals of that party, who have 
been under the ban of public opinion, for their 
political misdeeds, for years past, will begin to 
look for their restoration to power with as much 
anxiety, as did the royal French emigrants for the 
resioration of the Bourbons to the throne of France. 
Even the survivors of the old Hartford Convention 
may become inspired with new hopes; and Aboli- 
tion will no doubt join in doing honor to the occa- 
sion, with increased hopes of accomplishing its fatal 
purposes. 

He now considered ithis duty to notice some re- 
marks which had fallen trom the Senator from 
New York, (Mr. Tatiumaper,] having allusion to 
the future prospects of the present Administration, 
in regard to public sentiment. In remarking on 
the results of the late elections, in the State of 
New York, that gentleman has, in emphatic lan- 
guage, warned the present Chief Magistrate, unless 
he changed Iris course, to beware of the Ides of No- 
veinber, 1840, [Mr. Tatiumapcr, having obtained 
permission to explain, said that be had referred to 
the next Fallelections.| Mr. B. resumed, anid said 
that although he had misunderstood the Senator as 
to dates, yet his remark did not, with the less force, 
apply to the great issue, which was now making 
up on the next Presidential election, and was to be 
considered to be intended as a warning to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to beware of the fate 
which, it is intimated, then awaits him. In reply, 
he could only say, that if the State of New York, 
great in resources, great in intelligence, and equally 
distinguished for her high and patriotic bearing, in 
every difficult crisis, gave way and yielded in the 
present great contest, that her sons would be for- 
getful of the principles, and of the revered Repub- 
lican names, which had so highly adorned her an- 
nals. That it would mark the extinction of that 
sacred spirit of liberty and of valor, which had won 
for ker the never-fading honors of Saratoga, where 
the tide of war in the Revolution was first success- 
fully turned against a proud and powerful invading 
army. 

Mr. B. said that the period which marked the 
greatest degencracy of the Roman empire, before 
its final dissolution, was that in which the office of 
Emperor was set up to sale by the pra‘orian bands, 
and the successful candidate borne to the imperial 
throne on the shields of a mercenary soldiery. If, 
at this early day, and in the youth of our Republic, 
the present Chief Magistrate is to be driven from 
power, for the high and honorable stand that he has 
taken, in behalf of the rights of the people and the 
Constitution, it will mark a degeneracy in our 





its free institutions. Borne to the Presidential 
office by the pretorian bands of the banks, his suc- 
cessor would be but the honored tool of the mo- 
neyed power, which had triumphed over the Con- 
stitution. 

li had, said Mr. B. been the fate of the ancient 
Republics of Greece, to luse their liberties at the 
fatal battle of Cheronea. The Republic of Rome 
had lost its liberties at the equally disastrous batile of 
Pharsalia; but the heroic deeds of the brave men who 
fell in the struggles for them, in beth countries, yet 
lived in fame, and the pen of the historian 
had immortalized them. But what would be 
the sentence of the future historian of this 
country, who shou'd record that our young 
Republic had been ingloriously conquered by 
the moneyed power, and had thus yielded up ail 
the laurels which its fortitude, wis’: m, and valor, 
on all great oceasions, have won for ut? He did 
not, however, indulge in gloomy anticipations, as 
to the result of the decision of the people, on the 
great questions now at issue. On the contrary, he 
saw nothing, either in the times, or in the circum- 
stances of the times, to discourage the friends of 
free Government; buat every thing, in looking fo the 
past history of our country, and its capacity to 
rise superior te diffienlty, to presage victory, and 
cheer its friends with the bright promise of ultimate 
triumph and certain success. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. NORVELL, 


Or Micnican, 

In Senate, March 6, 1838—Upon the bill to “im- 
pose additional duties, as depositaries, upon cer- 
tain public officers, to appoint Receivers General 
of public money, and to regulate the safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement, of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 

Mr. NORVELL rose, and addressed the Senate: 

I concur, Mr. President, said he, with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Merrick] in the opinion, 
that, at this crisis in our public affairs, the country 
expects every man to do his duty. I intend to 
perform mine, to the best of my very humble abi- 
lity. The Senator laments that appeals have been 
made to party feelings on this side of the Senate; 
to parties which have long been extinct. Sir, the 
Senator from Maryland, on this point, is mistaken, 
Whatever changes of name they may assume; how- 
ever variable individuals may prove in their poli- 
tics, the old parties in this country have not only 
not become extinct, but never can be extinguished. 
Their principles remain the same. It is the Aris- 
tocracy perpetually warring with the Democracy. 
which originated the two parties into which the 
people of the United States have always been di- 
vided, and which will continue to distinguish their 
history to the end of time. I regret, sir, that the 
name of Democracy has lately lost its charms, its 
magic influence, over my friend from Marylan‘1. 
The fact is a sad presage of his future political ca- 
reer. The Senator says, that the American people 
are crying to us for bread, and we give them vine- 
gar; we plunge them into wo. 

Sir, I have heard no such cries. Clamors, 
indeed, have reache.| us from Wall street and kin- 
dred scenes of speculation and panic. A few peti- 
tions fromtwo or three other cities have been pre- 
sented to us. But the great body of the American 
people, the agricultural, useful, and productive 
mass of the nation, have sent no protests to this 
body against a measure eminently fitted to protect 
their interests, and to purify the currency of the 
country. 

The Senator inquires whether we know who our 
masters are? I tell him, sir, that [have no master. 
In one sense, we are the public servants. We are 
placed in stations in which we are required to serve 
our country. But we are the equals, the friends, 
not the slaves, of our constituents. I learned, in 
my early years, from the great fountains of British 
liberty, and the lesson has been confirmed in the 
school of American Democracy, that 

“Man knows no master save creative Heaven, 
And that which common good ordains.”’ 

Sir, I, too, lament that upon the great measure 
before the Senate, too much party spirit has been 
indulged in. But whence bas it proceeded? Where 
did it originate? It began, sir, on the other side of 
the Senate. A remorseless party warfare upon this 
measure, and on the Administration, commenced on 
that side at the extra session; and, cheered by what 
they suppose to be a favorable indication of public 
sentiment, they have renewed and prosecuted it with 
fresh vigor at the present session. The remarks of 
the honorable Senator himself, after deprecating 
its inflaence in his speech of yesterday, afford a fit 
illustration of the party spirit in which, contrary to 
his own professions, this grave subject has been 
treated on that side of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Senate contains 
two propositions. The first is, that the Govern- 
ment will discontinue the use of banks as its fiscal 
agents and depositories. The second is, that it will 
gradually discontinue the reception of any thing 
but gold and silver in the payment of the publicreve- 
nues. The details of the bill, although of minor im- 
portance, properly designate the public officers who 
shall receive, keep, and pay out the public moneys, 
on Treasury drafts,made in pursuance of law. They 
provide minute and effectual guards and penal! 3 
to protect the safety of the funds of the nation in the 
hands of these officers. 

These, sir, are the clear and simple provisions of 
the bill. They are shrouded in no mystery. They 
admit of no equivocal construction. The darkness 


in which they have been enveloped, has been 
thrown over them by the diversified and contradic- 
tory commentaries of Senators over the way. 

The discontinuance of banks as public deposito- 
ries, is but a recurrence to the early Constitutional 
administration of the financial affairs of this Go- 
vernment. The Federal Constitution recognises 
the existence of no bank,-either State or National. 
It contemplates the agency of no bank in the ma- 
nagement of our financial affairs. It does authorize 
the appointment of officers for the collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue. 

Banks were an after-thought with the first Se- 
cretary of the Treasury of the United States. He 
proposed a National Bank, but not as a fiscal 
agent and depository of the public moneys. The 
merchants, the men of wealth, the speculators, 
joined him in support of a National Bank. The 
measure was opposed by the Secretary of State, 
the great Apostle of Republican liberty, and by the 
representatives of the agricultural and producing 
interests of the nation. These were borne down 
by the antagonistical interests. The bank was 
established. Yet, sir, collectors, receivers, com- 
missieners of loans, and other receiving and dis- 
bursing officers were created; and they had, toa 
great extent, the custody of the public moneys du- 
ring the existence of the old National Bank. We 
heard nothing then of the danger of trusting the 
public officers with the receipt and disbursement 
of the national revenue. We heard nothing of 
the superior virtue and safety of banks as fiscal 
agents and depositories of the public money. 

It is certain, then, that in dispensing with the 
use of banks, as our fiscal agents, we adopt no un- 
tried experiment. We simply go back to the con- 
stitational provision on the subject. We rely up- 
on the officers of the General Government for the 
transaction of the financial and other business of 
that Government. 

We are told, sir, that the proposed system is to 
involve the nation ina vast annual expense; and 
that it will largely increase the patronage of the 
Executive. The honorable Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Rives] ventured to suggest, upon authority 
which he deemed good, that the expense of this In- 
dependent Treasury would amount to six hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. Sir, it is difficult to 
answer declarations so fanciful and adventurous, 
except by a direct denial. The bill creates but 
four or five new officers, and authorizes the ap- 
pointment of some additional clerks. The collec- 
tors ef customs, the land office receivers, the post- 
masters, already in existence, are to perform the 
duties required to be performed by this bill, without 
any additional compensation. To these are added 
a few receivers general, and perhaps fifteen or 
twenty clerks. The most extravagant estimate 
cannot make the annual expense more than fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars per annum. The transfer of 
the public deposites from the banks to the public 
officers, will be an extensive reduction of Executive 
patronage. It takes from the President the§means 
of influence over seventy or eighty powerful bank- 
ing institutions, their officers, their clerks, their 
directors and stockholders, and adds no increase of 
the means of influence over the existing officers of 
the Government. The bill isan honorable and a 
manly surrender by the President of extensive 
patronage, to promote the public welfare, and to 
protect the purity of the free institutions and admi- 
nistration of the country. Instead of that patronage, 
he obtains the power to nominate four recvivers 
general, with salaries too small, I fear, to secure 
talents and character adequate to the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. In this view of the subject, 
the President has exerctsed a degree of self-denial 
which has no parallel, except in the administration 
of Mr. Jefferson. Sir, the conduct of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, on this subject, is 
characteristic of the man. Since his accession 
to the Executive chair, he has shown no dis- 
position to increase Executive patronage. He 
has evinced a marked respect to the Consti- 
tution of his country; a deep devotion to its wel- 
fare; a moderation and temper admirably fitted to 
the discreet and enlightened administration of the 
affairs of the Government. And how the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentueky, while professing re- 
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spect for the man, could indulge himself in ay 
expression of detestation for such a Chief Magis. 
trate, 1 am ata loss to understand, unless an ey. 
planation may be found in the party feeling and 
the Presidential ambition of the distinguished Sena- 
tor. The average expense paid to the deposite 
banks for their agency in receiving and disbursine 
the public moneys, would amount, on the mow 
moderate calculation, to three or four hundre| 
thousand dollars per annum. They would have 
the constant use of six or eight millions of dollars. 
and that, at six per cent. would be equal to abou, 
half a million a year. The Independent Treasury 
system will, therefore, diminish both the Executiye 
patronage and the expenses of the Government. _ 
It will, in my jndgment, have another still more 
valuable effect. By exacting asolid and substan- 
tial currency in the collection of the public revenue, 
and in the disbursement of the public moneys, it 
will keep the general currency of the country in a 
sound condition. It will restrain the spirit of spe- 
culation and extravagance in trade. It will pre- 
vent the accumulation of large surpluses in the 
Treasury. It will render necessary a more eco- 
nomical and republican system of public expendi- 
ture. Itwill lighten the burdens of the people. It 
will compel the solvent banks to resume specie 
payments; and it will coerce the insolveut banks to 
wind up their affairs and close their doors. Instead 
of realizing the fallacious assertion, that this Sub- 
Treasury system will give one currency to the Go- 
vernment, anc a worse currency to the people, it 
will have the effect of securing to both a substan- 
tial currency; and it will put an extinguisher upon 
the dishonest system of banking upon mere paper 
capital, without a specie basis. With a gold and 
silver basis, banking is a source of advantage and 
prosperity to any commercial country. Without 
them, banking is a pestilence to such a country. 
It is not true, sir, that we are waging war upon the 
valuable institutions of the country. It is not true 
that we make war upon all banks, so lately digni- 
fied into the character of institutions of the States. 
We are opposed to the mere paper corporations 
called banks, when they have no solid capital. We 
consider and know them, in that condition, to be a 
great public and privateevil. But we are in favor 
of banks conducted on sound principles, respecting 
the law, keeping up to their charter obligations, 
and redeeming their plighted faith to the public. 
But, sir, we are told, that in separating the Go- 
vernment from the banks, we separate it {rom the 
people. ‘They who hazard this declaration, cannot 
themselves believe it. How can the Government 
be separated from the people? It derives its ex- 
istence from the people. [It depends upon the affec- 
lions, the sympathies, and confidence of the people, 
for the durstion of its power. It is preposterous 
to charge us with the design to separate the Govern- 
ment from the people. The charge presupposes 
us to be feols and madmen. It presupposes 
another absurdity. It presupposes the banks and 
the people to be identical. We all know that this 
assumption is fallacious. Jt has no platform to 
stand upon. The banks are established by a very 
small number of the people. They are sought to 
be established by men who want credit, by the few 
who have capital, and by a smal! number of the 
merchants, by brokers and speculators. A small 
portion of the stock only is held by persons desi- 
rous of realizing moderate and regular incomes, 
from what they suppose to be good and safe in- 
vestments. The widow and the orphan may occa- 
sionally have their money placed in banks, and are 
sometimes stockholders in them. But the great 
mass of the people, the productive classes, the 
bone and sinew of the country, have no stock in 
banks, no interest in them, no identity with 
them. They feel their operations, chiefly from 
the sudden expansion and contraction of loans; 
from equally sudden changes in the circulat- 
ing medium of the country; from the scar- 
city or superabundance of money, which is often 
suddenly produced by the management of the 
banks; by the gross abuses which creep into them. 
The prices of produce are affected by like means. 
The banks are identical with the people only while 
they strictly obey the law; only while they promptly 
redeem their bills, when called upon, with gold and 
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silver; only while they lend money with prudence, 
and in moderation, to honest and deserving men, 
for laudable purposes, and not to brokers and 
shavers in politics or business. Sir, the shocking 
abuse of the banking privilege which pervades the 
iand; the conversion of banks into monopolies for 
the accommodation of a few presidents, directors, 
and their connections, which we daily witness; the 
suspension of specie payments without adequate 
cause; the continuance of that suspension, when all 
cause has apparently ceased, have rendered these 
institutions, in the estimation of the mass of the 
people, sources of mischief and extensive public 
injury, and it is only by a radical change of their 
conduct that they can ever regain the public confi- 
dence. Senators over the way tell us that we 
must give our confidence in advanee to these 
institutions, before they can resume specie pay- 
ments, or be restored to general public confidence. 


Sir, the honorable Senator from Virginia makes 


wo heavy a draft upon the faith of this body in the 
jocal banks, when he asks us to place the public 
funds in them, after their recent breach of all 
faith, their violation of all law, their outrages upon 
the moneys of the nation, as well as upon the 
deposites of individuals, committed to their safe- 
keeping. Let them show themselves worthy of 
confidence, by a prompt obedience to the violated 
laws of their country, by an immediate resumption 
of specie payments, before they suggest the idea of 
a restoration of the public faith in their solvency 
and integrity. Sir, 1 am no enemy to banks or 
banking founded upon correct and solid principles. 
1 am the open, avowed, declared enemy of all 
banks and banking based upon any other princi- 
ples. I am opposed to the excesses, the enormous 
abuses, of the banking systemy as developed within 
afew months past; and | am surprised, | am mor- 
tified, sir, that the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Rives,] the distinguished disciple of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, should have identified his poli- 
tical reputation with these delinquent State banks. 
| am grieved, sir, that he should have hazarded his 
high destinies, to which so many republican friends 
had looked with anxious hopes, in sustaining in- 
stitutions, the very best of which have a monopo- 
lizing and aristocratic tendency. Sir,one of the latest 
of the sentiments uttered by that illustrious republi- 
can Statesman, under whose eye the honorable Sena- 
tor was brought up, at whose feet he learned the les- 
sons of Democratic wisdom, was, that though the 
course of the aristocracy of this country was 
changed, their principles remained the same. 
“They now,” said he, “look to a single and splen- 
did Government, founded on banks and other mo- 
neyed corporations, which would be to them the 
next best blessing to the monarchy of their first 
aim, and perhaps the surest stepping stone to it.” 
Sir, does not the honorable Senator see the inevi- 
table tendency of banks to create and nurse a 
spirit of aristocracy, the meanest of all aristocra- 
cies—that founded on money and wealth—in this 
country?’ Does he not perceive that the union of 
the banks with thisGovernment, their excesses in 
the use of its money, lead, beyond all dispute, to 
‘a single and splendid Government, founded upon 
banks?” Does he not perceive that State banks 
as they are, they are looking to this Government as 
the anchor of their hopes and interests; that they are 
seeking a close alliance with itas their only salva- 
tion; that, in this alliance, they would be ready to 
sustain the Government in every extravagance and 
splendor in which it might choose to indulge? Let 
me implore the honorable Senator to review his 
coarse; to retrace his steps; to direct his eminent 
talents to the preservation of the purity of his coun- 
try’s political institutions, and not to devote th m 
to the cause of banks and bank monopolies, or to 
the pernicious purpose of identifying them with re- 
publican Government. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana (Mr. Tip- 
Ton] said the other day, that he was opposed to the 
Sub-Treasury, because it was a condemned 
measure; condemned by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and condemned by the people. It is true, 
sir, that it was at the extra session laid upon the 
table of the House by a small majority. It is 
equally true that but few of the Republican mem- 
bers of that body voted to make that disposition of 





the bill; and it is probable that those few so voted, 
not because they condemned the measure, but 
because they had doubts, and were not prepared to 
give a direct vote upon the bill. That the measure 
has been condemned by the people, the honorable 
Senator will permit me to doubt. The elections 
in Ohio and Indiana last fall did not change the 
political character of those States from what it 
was the year before. Then they gave large ma- 
jorities to the Opposition candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The Sub-Treasury bill had then nowhere 
been suggested. I do not believe that the people 
of Ohio and Indiana have since given any more 
decisive evidence of hostility to the existing Ad- 
ministration, than they manifested at the Presi- 
dential election. The election in Maine could not 
have been affected, to any great extent, by the pro- 
position of the Sub-Treasury. That proposition 
did not reach that State in time to produce any 
great effect. Kentucky, sir, is my native State. 
My affection for her is not to be impaired. She 
has, under the lead of the Senator over the way, 
{[Mr. Cray,] long been in the Opposition. I can 
excuse, 1 can even admire her, for the partiality 
which she has, with so much constancy, mani- 
fested towards him. But I could neither excuse 
nor admire her for any devotion which she might 
exhibit towards any man who was opposed to the 
cause of the country in the second war of inde- 
pendence, in which she so prodigally and generously 
shed her best blood, It becomes her native-born 
children to 
“ Be to her faults a little blind, 
And to her virtues very kind.” 

She has few faults, sir: she has many and noble 
virtues. Buther late election took place before the 
Sub-Treasury was proposed, and the result of that 
election cannot be cited as any special condemna- 
tion by her people of that measure. I admit, how- 
ever, that they are opposed to it at this time. 

The Michigan and New York elections have 
taken place since the President recommended the 
establishment of an Independent Treasury system. 
In Michigan, the election resulted in favor of the 
Administration from which that measure proceed- 
ed. The Senator from New York [Mr. Tatt- 
MADGE] must excuse me: I donot mean to poach 
upon his manor; but he will excuse me if I adopt 
the opinions of the President, in preference to those 
of the honorable Senator, in relation to the last fall 
elections, both in New York and elsewhere. The 
Senator said, the other day, that he had seen with 
pain the allegation, in the President’s Message, of 
bank interference, or bank influence, in the recent 
election of the State of New York. The charge 
had humiliated him. He felt that the honor of his 
native State had been wounded, and that the wound 
had been inflicted by one of her own sons; and, in 
the true spirit of knight-errantry, he proceeded to 
repel this ‘‘unmerited aspersion” of the President 
upon his native State. Sir, listening intently, 
as I did, to the indignant accents which fell 
from the lips of the honorable Senator, I could 
hardly believe that I had heard correctly the 
language which he had uttered. I had read the 
message of the President with attention, and had 
heard it read at the table by the Secretary. I 
thought that the New York election had not been 
specially mentioned in it,but that the President—mo- 
destly and cautiously assigning a reason for sup- 
posing that the national sentiment had not been ex- 
pressed against the Independent Treasury plan, and 
that he might, therefore, without offending the na- 
tion, renew its recommendation—had alluded to the 
fall elections, in general terms, all over the coun- 
try, as intluenced by local and other considerations, 
as well as by those which pertained to this measure. 
To test the accuracy of my recollection, at the con- 
clusion of the speech of the Senator, I re-examined 
the Executive Message, and was confirmed in the 
correctness of my memory in relation to its con- 
tents. The President does not name New York. 
The whole passage is of a general nature, and 
plainly shows that the President had in view, when 
he penned it, all the States in which elections had 
just been held. Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
other States, as well as New York, were evidently 
in his mind; and the honorable Senator had no 
more right than we had to take exception to the al- 
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lusions of the President. But, in truth, sir, the 
Message on this point is unexceptionable. It strong- 
ly indicates the deference which the Chief Magis- 
trate feels, and is always inclined to yield, to the 
expression of the popular will. And were I dis- 
posed to select a passage from the Message, which, 
more than any other, illustrates the Republican 
principles and frankness of the President, this very 


passage is the one that I would select. It is short: 
I will read it, sir. 
“The national will is the supreme law of the Republic, and, 


on all subjects within the limits of his constituuonal powers, 

should be faithfully obeye:' oy the public servant. Since the 

measure In question Was submitted to your consideration, most 
of you have enjoyed the advantage of personal communica- 

tion with your constituents. For one State only has an election 
been held for the Federal Government; but the early day at 
which it took place deprives the measure under consideration 
of much of the support 1 might otherwise have derived from 

the result. Local elections for State officers have, however, 
been held in several of the States, at which the expediency of 
the plan propored by the Executive has been more or less dis- 
cussed. You wiil,lam contident, yield to their results the re- 
spect due to every expression of the public voice. Desiring, 
however, to arrive at truth and a just view of the subject inall 
its bearings, you will at the same time remember that questions 
of far deeper and more immediate local interest than the fiscal 
plaas of the National Treasury were involved in those elec- 
tions. Above all, we cannot overlook the striking fact, that 
there were at the time in those States more than one hundred 
and sixty millions of bank capital, of which large portions were 
subject to actual forfeiture, other large portions upheld only by 
special and limited legislative indulgencies, and most of it, if 
not all, to a greater or less extent, dependent for a continu- 
ance of its corporate existence upon the will of the State Le 

gislatures to be then chosen. Apprisedof this circumstance, 
you will judge whether it is not most probable that the peculiar 
condition of that vast interest in these respects, the extent to 
which it has been spread through all the ramifications of so 
ciety, its direct connection with the then pending elections, and 
the feeliags it was calculated to infuse into the canvass, have 
exercised a far greater influence over the result, than any which 
could possibly have been produced by a contlict of opimion in 
respect to a question in the administvation of the General Go- 
vernment, more remote and far less important in its bearings 
upon that interest.” 

Sir, more impressive truths, uttered in more 
general arid unoffending language, never proceed- 
ed from the pen of man, than the just reflections 
embraced in this passage of the Executive Message. 
And the Senator from New York, taking counsel 
from his resentments, rather than trom his usual 
good sense, must have been anxious to travel out 
of his way, for the purpose of assailing the Pre- 
sident, when he ventured to criticise with se much 
severity this part of the annual communication to 
Congress. 

Upon the hint of the Senator from New York on 
this subject, another honorable Senator, [Mr. Cray,} 
renowned for his daring courage and dexterity in de- 
bate, lashed himself into a passion, and declared 
that the President, for his allnsion to the New 
York elections, deserved a resolution of reprehen- 
sion, if not impeachment, at the hands of this 
body. Sir, it would have been well for that hono- 
rable Senator, before he indulged in such denuncia- 
tions, to have remembered that his friends hold 
him up as the competitor of the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate for the Presidency; that if it were wrong 
in the President to make allusions to the elections 
in the States, it was equally indelicate for that 
Senator to indulge in such allusions; and he will 
recollect how often be has invoked this body not 
only to bear in mind the results of certain State 
elections which he named, but to wait till they 
heard from Tennessee, from Pennsylvania, from 
Virginia, what their Legislatures would say on 
this Sub-Treasury scheme, before they acted upon 
it. Sir, the President had as much right as the 
honorable Senator to speak of the State elections. 
I know of no legal, no just moral inhibition, 
against the utterance of their sentiments on the 
subject by either of them. 

Nothing, then, appears to me to have occurred 
to justify the conclusion to which the Senator from 
Indiana has come, that the people of the United 
States have condemned this measure. Sir, it has 
been condemned by interested banks; by brokers; 
by speculators in politics, as well as in pro- 
perty; by merchants, who seek every where, but 
in their own improvident acts, forfthe causes of 
their disasters, and every where, but in their own 
prudence and wisdom, for a remedy for the ills 
which transiently afflict them. It is a fact also, as 
intimated by the distinguished Senator from New 
Yerk, [Mr. Wricnt] that the most extraordinary 
and persevering exertions have been made, here 


and elsewhere, to make up the public judgment 
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against this measure, even before it was debated. 
It has been denounced, in advance, @s a measure 
fraught with tremendous consequences, worse than 
all the calamities of a war with the most potent 
nation on earth. The denunciation has been daily 
repeated by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
and by some of his party friends, until, | doubt not, 
they have begun to credit it themselves. Pat, sir, 
in despite of the disposition of parties to receive the 
declarations of their leaders with implicit faith, 
this measure is gaining ground with the American 
people; and the more it is discussed, the more gene- 
rally will itcome to be viewed as a measure indis- 
pensable to the security of the public money, the 
stability of business and the currency, and the 
purity and safety of our free Republican institu- 
tions, 

Some years ago, in another place; warmed by 
the circumstances and associations around him, the 
Senator from Keatucky pronounced the measures 
of the late President to be worse than war, pesti- 
lence, and famine. And what, sir, was the real 
fact? The country was never more prosperous and 
happy than it was under the whole of the adminis- 
traion of that illustrious Chief Magistrate. No 
epoch in its history was ever more blessed. The 
only- unhappy people were those who aspired to the 
honors and emoluments of public station, without 
success! 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky predicts 
that this measure will lead to consolidation. On 
the contrary, sir, it separates this Government from 
the moneyed institutions of the States. It takes 
from it all the means of undue influence over them. 
It establishes a Treasury of its own, with no power 
to use or disburse the public funds, except in pur- 
suance of appropriations made by law; and itarrays 
against it in all the States a powerful moneyed inte- 
rest adverse to the Treasury system; am interest 
which has commenced war upon the system before 
it is established; an interest too well calculated, I 
fear, toimpair the vigor and efficient action of this 
Government. 

1 am glad to find in the honorable Senator re- 
turning symptoms of regard to the reserved rights 
of the States. I had apprehended that he had 
changed his early principles on this subject. The 
high tariffsystem, of which he was the able cham- 
pion, embraced within its scope all the interests of 
society, individual, State and National. It struck 
directly, not through the medium of the State Go- 
vernments, but immediately, as if we had been a 
consolidated empire, at the pockets, the business, 
the property, of cvery man, woman and child in 
the country. The great system of internal iin- 
provement, upon a national scale, was supported, 
if not projected, by that honorable Senator. That 
system would have given boundless enlargement to 
the patronage and power of the General Govern- 
ment in all the States, menacing not only danger to 
the public liberty, but the absorption of all the re- 
sources of the Treasury, the States and the people. 
To these, sir, let us add a national bank, the per- 
severing advocacy of which has so long distin- 
guished the Senator from Kentucky. I intend to 
revive no war upon the late Bank of the United 
States. I speak of any national bank, when I 
say that such an institution, operating, under the 
mantle of this Government, upon all the pecuniary 
interests of the country, has a consolidating ten- 
dency, and woulda require constant vigilance to 
avert or weaken that tendency. Sur, I can discover 
in the measure before us no symptoms of consoli- 
dation to compare with the tremendous features of 
the system to which I have just adverted, and 
which threatened to extinguish all the reserved 
powers and rights of the States, if not to subject all 
the interests of the people to the unlimited control 
of the General Government. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Tip- 
TON] alleges that this bill is a conflict between the 
friends of a hard money currency and the friends 
of a mixed currency. The Senator is mistaken. 
It is a conflict between the friends of ® specie cur- 
rency, or its equivalent, and the frieads of an irre- 
sponsible, unredeemable, and unredeemed paper 
currency. The supporters of the measure before 
the Senate are for a policy which will bring all 
bauks up to the specie standard. Its opponents are 












for a surrender of the Government and the curren- 
cy into the hands of paper banks, and for making 
both the Government and the people subservient to 
bank interests. { do not say, sir, that such is their 
design. 1 do say that such, in my jadgment, is the 
effect of the course which they take. 

The Senator from Indiana alleges the Specie Cir- 
cular to have been one of the principal causes of 
compelling the Western banks to close their vaults. 
Sir, | speak from personal knowledge when I de- 
clare that this was not the case in my quarter of 
the West. The Western banks, so far as Michi- 
gan at least was concerned, would not have sus- 
pended specie payments if the suspension by the 
New York banks had not compelled them to fol- 
low theexample. The banks were certainly pressed. 
They were pressed by their excesses in business, 
not by the Treasury Circular. They were pressed 
in consequence of undue loans to speculators, to 
favored individuals—in too many instances to their 
own officers and directors. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cuiay] has affirmed, thatit was the deliberate pur- 
pose of the late Administration to establish a Go- 
vernment bank, under the exclusive control and 
direction of the Executive department. In proof of 
this, he has read passages from some of the mes- 
sages of President Jackson. Ihave examined these 
messages. They do not sustain the charge of the 
honorable Senator. In the first annual communi- 
cation of the late President, he manifested his doubt 
of the constitutionality of the then Bank of the 
United States; but, he added, “ifsuch an institn- 
tion is deemed essential to the fiscal operations of 
the Government,” he submitted “to the wisdom of 
the Legislature whether a national one, founded upon 
the credit of the Governmentand itsrevenues, might 
not be devised, which would avoid all constitutional 
difficulties, and, at the same time, secure all the 
advantages to the Government and thecountry that 
were expected to result from the present bank.” In 
these remarks, the President does not express the 
opinien that a bank is essential to the fiscal opera- 
tons of the Government; but if Congress should be 
of opinion that it is, he suggests such a bank, 
founded upon the credit and revenues of the Go- 
vernment, as would avoid all constitutional difficul- 
ties, and, at the same time, secure all the advan- 
tages to the country which were realized from the 
then existing National Bank. The very phrase- 
ology employed by the late President shows his own 
doubts upon the necessity of any national bank; 
nor is one word to be found in this or any other 
message from his pen, which intimates that such a 
bank, if founded upon the credit and revenues of 
the Government, should be placed under the con- 
trol or direction of the Executive department. In 
his second annual message, he suggests, as a mat- 
ter of compromise and inquiry, “ whether it be not 
possible to secure the advantages afforded by the 
present bank, through the agency of a Bank of the 
United States, so modified in its principles and 
structure as to obviate constitutional and other ob- 
jections;” and he further snggests the practicability 
of such a bank asa branch of the Treasury De- 
partment, but with no power to discount, no exclu- 
sive subjection to the control of the Executive. In 
the third message of the late President, he drops 
the subject of any National Bank, simply alluding 
to his previous messages in relation to tke then 
Pank of the United States, and leaving the whole 
subject “to the investigation of an enlightened 
people and their representatives.” In his veto 
message, the late President asks: ‘ If we must have 
such a corporation, why should not the Government 
sell out the whole sfock, and thus secure to the peo- 
ple the full market value of the privileges granted?” 
Why should these privileges be given as an exclu- 
sive monopoly to a few favored individuals? Still, 
his language again distinctly implies a doubt of 
any necessity for such an institution. He admits, 
in this message, that a bank might be incorporated 
which would not infringe our own powers, or the 
reserved rights of the States; he admits that, if 
called upon, the Executive would have furnished 
such @ project; but he does not say that he would 
“have recommended a Government bank, under the 
control and direction of the Executive department. 

At the veto message, the honorable Senator from 
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Kentucky discontinued his quotations from the 
late President on this subject. Had he pursued 
them to a later date, he would have disclosed to this 


| body and to the people, what it might not have 


suited his argument to disclose, that General Jack. 
son had, upon long experience and mature delibe- 
ration, come to the conclusion, that any Bank of 
the United States was neither necessary nor consti- 
tutional. Inhissixth annual message, he fervent. 
ly hopes that, “admonished by the evils and dis. 
tresses inflicted by such an institution, those who 
have favored the establishment of a substitute for 
the present bank, will be induced to abandon it,” 
as any inconvenience would be preferable to this 
concentration of the whole moneyed power of the 
Republic, in any form, or under any restrictions. 
In his seventh annual message, the late President 
declares, that “ the experience of another year has 
confirmed the utter fallacy of the idea, that the 
Bank of the United States was necessary as a fiscal 
agent of the Government,” and that such a bank 
is “ one of the fruits of a system at war with the 
genius of all our institutions.” In the eighth and 
lastannual message of the illustrious chieflain, he 
impressively remarks, that “the lessons taught 
by the Bank of the United States cannot well 
be lost upon the American people. They 
will take care never again to place so tremendous 
a power in irresponsible hands; and it will be fortu- 
nate if they seriously consider the consequences 
which are likely to result, on a smaller scale, from 
the facility with which corporate powers are 
granted by their State Governments.” Finally, in 
the farewell address of the late President, he so- 
lemnly declares that ‘the powers enumerated in 
the Constitution do not confer on Congress the 
right to establish such a corporation as the Bank 
of the United States, and the evil consequences 
which followed may warn us of the danger of de- 
parting from the true rule of construction, and of 
permitting temporary circumstances, or the hope 
of better promoting the public welfare, to influ- 
ence, in any degree, our decisions upon the ex- 
tent of the authority of the General Government. 
Letus abide by the Constitntion as it is written, 
or amend it in the constitutional mode, if it is 
found defective.” 

It will, from this connected view of the opinions 
of the late President, appear that, while during his 
first term he entertained a vague and doubtful idea 
that some bank might be constitutionally establish- 
ed, his opinions daring the second term lent no 
countenance to that idea. He entirely repudiated 
both the necessity and constitutionality of any bank 
established by this Government; and he retired 
from that public life, which he had adorned with 
so much public virtue and firmness, warning his 
countrymen to abide by the Constitution, on this 
veryssubject, as it is written. 

The Senator has, therefore, completely failed to 
establish his position, that it was the settled purpose 
of the late Administration to establish a Govern- 
ment bank, under the direction and centrol of the 
Executive department. 

Having failed, sir, to establish this position, he 
has still more signally miscarried in his effort to fix 
upon the present Administration the same purpose. 
If the present Executive has succeeded to the prin- 
ciples and policy of the late President, and does 
stand pledged to carry them out, I have conclusive- 
ly shown that a Government bank, under the con- 
uol of the Executive department, constituted no 
part of those principles or that policy. But we are 
not left to conjecture or inference upon this point. 
The present President of the United States came 
into power with the declaration upou his lips, that 
he deemed any Bank of the United States to be un- 
constitutional. In his September message he rei- 
terated the kindred declaration, that “again to cre- 
ate a National Bank, as a fiscal xgent, would be to 
disregard the popular will, twice solemnly and un- 
equivocally expressed.” In his recent message he 
has again reiterated the same sentiment; and we 
have all along had his own distinct intumation that 
he would sign no bill establishing any Natonal 
Bank. 

Bat, says the honorabie Senator from Kentucky, 
the bill before the Senate is intended to execute the 
purpose of establishing a Government Bank upon 
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the ruins of the Bank of the United States and the 
State banks. Sir, this position of the Senator is 
sustained by his mere assertion alone. The bill 
affords upon ils face the most decisive evidence of 
the fallacy of the assertion. There is not a bank 
feature in the bill, any more than is there in the 
counting-house of a merchant, who has a till or a 
yault to keep his money or his papers in. I leave 
the gratuitous assumption of the Senator on this 
point to the people, who are as capable of reading 
and understanding a bill as we are. 

The Senator charges the late and present Admi- 

nistrations With a design to overthrow the S ate 
banks. Nothing is to be found in any message of 
either the late or present President to justify this 
accusation. The late Administration, both in 
word and action, exerted all its efforts to sustain 
the State banks. They were its pets. Sir, these 
banks have overthrown themselves, as far as they 
have been overthrown, by their own improvidence, 
their avidity for gain, and perhaps their anxiety to 
accommodate. The system of State bank depo- 
sites was continued by this Administration until 
that system put an end to itself. The recommen- 
dations of the present Executive are not now, and 
never have been, adverse to the State banks, pro- 
perly conducted. They are adverse to their excesses 
and their abuses. The Administration, having 
failed in their zealous and liberal attempts to ren- 
der the State banks safe depositories of the national 
revenue, have been driven to suggest a more safe 
mode of public deposites; one more under the con- 
trol of Congress and the Executive; one which 
prevents the public moneys from being used for 
speculating purposes, and at the same time leaves 
the State banks to the exclusive control of their 
directors and the Governments of the several 
States. The Independent Treasury system, while 
it will bring the sotind State banks up to the right 
standard and principle of useful and safe banking, 
will, I have no doubt, hasten the day of final settle- 
ment, to which the unsound institutions must come; 
and the sooner they arrive at that period, the better 
for the people, the country, and the currency of the 
country. The bill before the Senate will not over- 
throw the State bank system. It will correct and 
keep it in check; it will give it more stability, and 
thus secure to it more of the public confidence. 

The substitute of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rives] proposes the restoration of 
the system of State bank deposites, which has just 
been tried, and signally failed. ‘The modifications 
which he suggests render the system, in my judg- 
ment, infinitely worse than that which was its mo- 
del. The Senator limits the number of deposite 
banks to twenty-five. Why he has fixed upon 
that number, it is difficult for me to perceive. We 
haye twenty-six States and two Territories in the 
Union. But let that pass. The limited number 
proposed is a monopoly of public favor, which will 
create discontent and dissatisfaction, engender bad 
feelings and exciting rivalry, and produce a con- 
stant succession of agitations, which will not only 
reach the Executive mansion, but these halls. In- 
stability and change in banking operations will ne- 
cessarily follow. But, sir, the honorable Senator 
introduces a new feature into the Constitution of 
this Government. Heretofore, Congress have ne- 
ver been called on to approve, by joint resolution, 
the selection of deposite banks, or the appointment 
of public agents. An innovation fraught with 
more mischief could not, in my opinion, have been 
proposed to this body. Sir, what will be the in- 
evitable effect? The Secretary of the Treasury 
will select the deposite banks. He will send them 
to the two Houses for their approbatioa. ‘The dis- 
appointed bank applicants will besiege these halls 
to effect a rejection of the nominated institutions, 
and to substitute their own. A scene of elec- 
tioneering, deception, perjury, and perhaps worse, 
will open upon us. Senators from the same State 
will differ as to the soundness, safety, and ability 
of the selected banks. The two Houses may dif- 
fer. Individual members may be tampered wi-h. 
The golden apple of discord may be thrown within 
these sacred walls, dedicated to the enactment of 
salutary laws for the promotion of the public wel- 
ware. Who, sir,can contemplate such a state of 
things without trembling for the consequences upon 











the purity of the legislative department of this Go- 
vernment? Sir, if it were possible for this substi- 
tute to be adopted, the dangerous feature to which 
I have called your attention ought certainly never 
to receive the sanction of this body. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] told the Senate, in a speech delivered here 
four years ago, that the Bank of the United States 
had wantonly inflicted distress upon the country, 
with the obvious design of influencing and contrel- 
ling your proceedings. If that was the case then, 
it is much more obvious at this time, that whatever 
pressure may have caused the suspension of specie 
payments in May last, no pressure now exists to 
justify the continuance of the suspension. The de- 
sign is to control your proecedings. In truth, sir, 
Ihave heard and believe, that some of the leading 
banks, which now refuse to unite in the resumption 
of specie payments, have determined to persevere 
in that course, until they cverce this Government 
into an abandonment of the plan of divorcing itself 
from the banks as its fiscal agents and depositories. 
I acquit the banks in the city of New York of that 
purpose. They have determined to resume. It 
remains to be seen, Mr. President, whether Con- 
gress or the Legislatures of the States are to be cor- 
rupted and driven into a base surrender of the pe- 
litical powers of the country, its liberties and inde- 
pendence, into the hands of irresponsible banks? 
Sir, he must have closed his eyes to passing trans- 
actions, who has not lately witnessed the fearful 
strides of this moneyed power to dominion over the 
whole legislation of the country. He must have 
been purposely blind, who has not seen its disas- 
trous influence in obtaining legislative instructions 
to honorable Senators here, to vote against a mea- 
sure intended to effecta separation of Bank and 
State, and essential to the protection of American 
legislation from the contaminating impurities of 
bank operations. I deeply regret, sir, to find the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, of whose purity 
and patriotism I have never doubted, drawn into 
an apparent support of bank interests, at the ex- 
pense, as I think, of the Republican institutiens of 
the nation. The Senator, four years ago, had the 
firmness to stand up against all the bank clamor 
and menaces of the day, ‘‘and to regard the cause 
of the Constitution and public liberty as dearer to 
the American people than the transitory state of 
the money market.” Sir, I quote the language of 
the honorable Senator on that trying occasion, when 
I express the hope, that we shall now follow his 
noble example then. “If we yield to the panic 
with which we are now assailed, and restore to the 
banks the deposites which they have justly forfeit- 
ed,” the triumph of these institutions will be com- 
plete, and their domination in the polities of the 
country virtually established. They will alike 
“overshadow the Government and the people.” I 
thank the honorable Senator for teaching me _ that 
phrase. ‘These corporations penetrate every part 
of the Union, and actin solid phalanx to sustain 
themselves and each other, and to break down the 
Government to their purposes. Restrained within 
their proper bounds; permitted to exercise no 
influence in the politics and measures of 


the Government; the connection with them 
dissolved, they will attend to their appro- 
priate banking duties; they will keep their 


issues within the possibility of redemption; 
they will afford moderate facilities and accommo- 
dations to their feliow-citizens; their paper will 
have a value correspending with that which it 
professes to represent; and the country, and the in- 
stitutions of the country, will not find in them an 
interest adverse and hostile to them. “Sir,” said 
the Senator, on a former occasion, “of all the re- 
forms, social, political, or economical, required by 
the great interests of the country, that which is 
most urgently demanded, and which promises, in 
its accomplishment, the largest results of utility, 
security, and public benefit, is, beyond comparison, 
the restoration of the Government to what it was 
intended by the framers of the Constitution to be, 
a hard money Government.” It is, Mr. President, 
this reform which we are now striving, to a certain 
extent, to accomplish; and I amsorry that the hono- 
rable Senator from Virginia has so far changed his 
views, as that we have lost his co-operation to- 
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wards its accomplishment. ‘That which the Sena- 
tor then thought more deeply interesting than any 
other reform to the safety and prosperity of the 
country, the requirement of the public dues in 
specie, he now, unfortunately for his friends, con- 
siders Utopian and impossible. That which he 
then thought “an object worthy to engage the most 
anxious labors of the patriot and statesman,” he 
now denounces as pernicious and fatal to the pub- 
lic interests. He then conjured honorable Sena- 
tors, with whom he is now co-operating against the 
hard money system, to leave the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States to its fate, and to bring forward their 
powerful aid in an effort to restore the Government 
to its trne constitutional character and destination 
—‘‘that of a simple, solid, hard money Government.” 
Now, when we are making the effort to restore 
the Government to its true constitutional charac- 
ter and destination, the Senator has volunteered 
against us; has withdrawn from us the aid of his 
powerful talents; has lent them to the enemies of 
the “simple, solid, hard money Government,” and 
charges us with “fostering a popular prejudice 
against banks, asa fund for political speculation, 
at the expense of all the sober realities of life, and 
the practical, pervading, and home-bred interests 
of theconntry.” Sir, I invite the Senator from 
Virginia to a reperusal of his speech on the remo- 
val of the deposites. I appeal from the Senator 
as he now is, to the Senator as he then was, I re- 
gret that the Senator has so often produced the 
authority of Edmund Burke in support of his 
views. The name and the fate of that talented 
man are of evil omen. Ile commenced his public 
career as a patriot, of free, liberal, firm, Whig prin- 
ciples. He ended an apostate, a champion of 
the divine right of kings and queens, anda pen- 
sioner upon the administration of his enemies. Sir, 
the pure mind of the Virginia Senator, educated, 
as he was, at the feet of the great Gamaliel of Re- 
publican learning and liberty, should revolt from 
deriving its supports, its principles or illustrations, 
on any occasion, from such a source as Edmund 
Burke. Another passage of British history is 
worthy of his profound considerauon. Need I 
name the coalition between Charles James Fox and 
Lord North, which fixed a lasting sugma upon the 
character of the illustrious English Commoner? 
Let the honorable ‘Senator ponder on what may 
be recorded of these our times by the future his- 
torian! 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cray] has lately taken frequent ocea- 
sion to remind the majority of this body of their 
obedience to Executive commands, of their being 
the household troops, and of prostrating themselves 
at the feet of the Executive. Such language is dis- 
respectful to the Senate. I do not believe that the 
Senator intended to insult us. Dut let me remind 
him of the period when, in another part of this 
building, he was the able and eloquent Republican 
supporter of the administration of James Madison. 
Let me remind him that he and the majority acting 
with him were then denounced, by some of his pre- 
sent allies, in language similar to that in which he 
has permitted himself to indulge towards the Re- 
publican majority of this body at this ime. Let 
me tell him of the indignant rebukes which such 
language called down upon their heads from his 
lips; and that reminiscence will bring home to him 
what we oughi to feel, and what, I trast, some of 
us do feel, at his reproaches, even if we have too 
tamely forborne to give utterance to the indignation 
which they were so well calculated to excite. In 
the elevated position which the Senator occupies; in 
view of that, still more elevated, to which he as- 
pires, I submit that it does not become him to use 
words which imply as little respect for himself, as 
to many of those with whom he is associated in 
legislation. ; 

We have heard much here of pension agents, 
and of their use of the public money as a compen- 
sation for their trouble. Why, sir, this is no new 
thing. The National Bank performed the duties 
of pension agents. Did it do so for nothing? No, 
sir. It performed these and other daties in conside- 
ration of the use of the public deposites committed 
to its charge. Its average annual compensation 
was at least half a million of dollars. 
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Much complaint is made, too, concerning the 
high rates of domestic exchanges. This is no 
novelty in our pecuniary history. Several times 
during the existeace of the Bank of the United 
States, the domestic exchanges were in an equally 
disordered condition. And if my memory serves 
me, in 1819, in 1825, and when the national debt 
was about to be finally extinguished, that bank was 
on the, verge of a suspension of specie payments. 
At the two former periods it was saved by the aid 
of the Government. At the latter period the bank, 
to sustain and strengthen itself, induced the Euro- 
pean holders of our public debt to retain its evi- 
dences in their hands some months, the bank agree- 
ing to pay the interest to them for the time, in con- 
sideration of the postponement of their presenta- 
tion, by which it was enabled to protect itself by 
the use of the public money so much longer. 
‘These facts go to show the importance of sepa- 
rating the Government from all banks, in reference 
to the safety of the public moneys, and to the 
general stability of the banking operations and 
currency of the country. 

Sir, the honorable Senators over the way dis- 
agree as to the purposes which they ascribe to the 
Administration and to us. Some of them say that 
we are for a hard money currency alone. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] declares 
that we mean no such thing; that we are for a 
Government paper currency. We are not bound, 
sir, to defend ourselves against these contradictory 
accusations. Let us do what we may, they are 
determined to disapprove of this or any other simi- 
lar measure. 

“They do not like it, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why they cannot tell 
But thie, I’m sure, l know full well, 
They do not like 1, Doctor Fell.’ 

The bill has been charged with effecting a union 
of the purse and sword in the same hands. Mr. 
President, the boldness with which ass?verations of 
this kind are made, in the presence of an enlightened 
assembly, are truly marvellous. The ministerial 
custody of the public money has always ben com- 
mitted to the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment. At all times, under all administrations, 
whether deposited in banks, or remaining in the 
hands of receivers and collectors, the Executive or 
the Treasury Depaitment has had, by law, the 
general care of the revenve of the nation, when 
pail in. ‘The measure before us does not, in the 
slightest degree, vary this principle, which exists 
now, and existed in the palmy days of the Repub- 
lic, when Thomas Jefferson was its Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate. Nominally, the public money is 
always in the charge of the Executive. But, ac- 
cording to the bill before us, as under all previous 
systems, no money can be drawn from the Trea- 
sury, except in pursuance of an appropriation by 
law. The allegation is unfounded, that by this 
bill the purse and the sword are united in the same 
hands. The Executive cannot touch any money 
without an appropriation by Congress. Sir, Lhave 
never, in my whole life, seen a measure treated 
with the want of candor, the misrepresentation, the 
hardihood of assertion, which the bill before the 
Senate has experienced from some of its adversa- 
ries, from its first inception to the present moment. 
The purse was never more completely separated 
from the sword, never more effectually in the hands 
of Congress, than it will be under the provisions of 
this bill. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Masschusetts 
{Mr. Wessrer} charges the Administration with 
shrinking from responsibility, with retreating from 
manly contest, in relation to the subjects of the 
currency and the public money. I had supposed 
that if any measure ever proposed by an Executive 
were marked by a manly sense of responsibility, 
by a disposition to shrink from no duty, this was 
that measure. It has been denounced by the Op- 
position as a bold and daring innovation upon 
established notions. Is this a shrinking, evasive, 
unmanly characteristic? But if the honorable Se- 
nater means that the Administration shrivks from 
the responsibility of proposing the establishment of 
a general paper currency, he is correct. The Ad- 
ministration do shrink from any violation of the 
Constitution. Sir, you are nowhere authorized by 
that instrument to establish a mational paper cur- 
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rency. Gold and silver, the precious metals, are 
the only money recognised in the Constitution; and 
in the use of bank paper at all, this Government 
has heretofore yielded to circumstances, to a state 
of things, beyond and without the Constitution, 
which they could not entirely control. The Sena- 
tor has been called the greatchampion of the Consti- 
tution. Sir, he is an able lawyer. Buthe is the great 
violator of the Constitution, when he requires this 
Government to establish a national paper currency. 
Failing to adduce any feasible provision in that 
instrument to justify such a measure, the Senator 
appeals to that common sense, of which I wish he 
had infused a little more into his late speech on this 
floor, assailing this measure as a system of safes, 
and vaults, and cells, and caverns, to show that 
the power, yet undiscovered in the Constitation, 
ought to be exercised. Sir, I trust that this great 
confederate Republic may long be saved from such 
champions of its Constitution as are perpetually 
seeking in it for some pretext to justify the exercise 
of a power not granted to this Government. In 
the speech of the Senator, not much that is tangi- 
ble, bearing upon the intrinsic merits of this bill, 
isto be found. Itis general declamation. The 
measure is assailed, not for what it does contain, 
but for what it doesnot contain. The Senator un- 
dertakes to tell us what public sentiment is, on this 
subject, in this nation. His predictions may be 
verified; but if they be, it will be the first time in 
his political life that he has judged or acted ac- 
cording to the general sentiment of the nation. At 
one time, he found himself in a majority of this 
body; but it was in that jl!-fated coalition, which 
here, in this hall, sustained itself so long in defi- 
ance of public opinion, and which, now ina mi- 
nority, is, ‘f we may judge from recent indications 
over the way, rapidly crumbling to its final disso- 
lution. 

In relation to that principle in the bill, which 
proposes a gradual return to the exclusive recep- 
tion of gold and silver in payment of the public 
dues, I incline to the opinion that it will prove sa- 
lutary. It does not, however, immediately go into 
effect; and if, by the next session of Congress, it 
should be found that the banks have resumed spe- 
cie payments, and have been restored toa sound 
and safe condition, we may, if it should be deemed 
expedient, modify or postpone this provision still 
further at thattime. We need not be too tena- 
cious upon this point. The great object, in pro- 
posing and supporting this measure, is the divorce 
of the Government from the banks. That object 
attained, the Government will cease to be subject 
io the dangerous power, the importuning influence, 
the fluctuating operations of the banks. The banks 
themselves will rely upon their owa proper re- 
sources, the custom of the merchants, and the con- 
fidence of the people, for their support, their busi- 
ness and profits. The people will cease to be per- 
petually agitated by the fluctnations produced, ina 
great degree, by the connection between bank and 
State, between the bank operations and the politics 
of the country. And our free, civil, and political 
institutions will no longer ’e endangered or over- 
shadowed by the combined moneyed and banking 
power which pervades every part of the Union. 

Mr. President, one word more, and I have done. 
If the bill before the Senate should be rejected, I 
am well satisfied that no other measure en this sub- 
ject can, at this time, succeed in this body. The 
vague and indefinite notions of a special deposite 
sysiem—special deposites of bank paper, as well as 
of specie—are only so many crude conceptions of 
financial and political quackery. They will, I 
trust, find no sanction here. I concur in the sug- 
gestion, advanced on this floor, that we have the 
alternative of remaining as we are; and that, in 
my judgment, is the next best alternative to the 
measure now under discussion. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN; 
Or Sourn Carona, 
In Senate, Saturday, March 10, 1838—In reply to 
, Mr. Cray, on Mr. Waicnrr’s bill. 
I rise to fulfil a promise I made some time since 
to notice at my leisure the reply of the Senator 
from Kentucky farthest from me [Mr. Cay] to 


my remarks, when I first addressed the Senate on 
the subject now under discussion. 

On comparing with care the reply with the re. 
marks, I am ata loss to determine whether it is the 
most remarkable for its omissions or misstatements, 
Instead of leaving not a hair in the head of my ar- 
guments, as the Senator threatened, (to use his not 
very dignified expression,) he has not even lat- 
tempted to answer a large, and not the least 
weighty, portion; and of that which he has, there is 
not one fairly stated, or faitly answered. I speak 
literally, and without exaggeration; nor would it 
be difficult to establish to the letter what I assert, if 
I could reconcile it to myself to consume the time 
of the Senate in establishing a long series of nega- 
tive propositions, in which they could take but lit- 
tle interest, however important they may be re.- 
garded by the Senator and myself. To avoid so 
idle a consumption of the time,I propose to pre- 
sent a few instances of his misstatements, from 
which th2 rest may be inferred; and, thatI may not 
be suspected of having selected them, I shall take 
them in the order in which they stand in his 
reply. 

The Senate will recollect that when the Senator 
from Virginia farthest from me [Mr. Rives] intro- 
daced his substitute, he accompanied it with the 
remark, that it was his first choice, and the se- 
cond choice of those who are allied with him on 
this occasion. In noticing this remark, I stated, 
that if I might judge from appearances, which 
could scarcely deceive one, the Senator might have 
said, not only the second, but, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it was their first choice, and that, de- 
spairing of a bank for the present, they would sup- 
port his substitute. Assuming this inference to be 
correct, I stated that the question was narrowed 
down, in fact, to the bill and substitute, of which 
one or the other must be selected. The Senator 
from Kentucky, in his reply, omitted all these 
qualifications, and represented me as making the 
absolute assertion that, in the nature of the case, 
there was no other alternative but the bill or the 
substitute, and then gravely pointed out two others 
—to do nothing, or adopt a National Bank; as if I 
could possibly be ignorant of what was so obvious. 
After he had thus replied, not to what I really said, 
but his own misstatement of it, as if to make com- 
pensation, he proceeded in the same breath to con- 
firm the truth of what I did say by giving his sup- 
port to the substitute, which he called a half-way 
house, where he could spend some pleasant hours. 
Nothing is more easy than to win such victories. 

Having inferred, as has turned out to be the fact, 
that there was no other alternative at present but 
the bill and substitute, I next showed the embar- 
rassment to which the gentlemen opposite to me 
would be involved, from having, four years ago, 
on the question of the removal of the deposites, de- 
nounced a league of State banks, similar to that 
proposed to be revived by the substitute. After 
enlarging on this point, I remarked that, if I might 
be permitted to state my cpinion, the gentlemen 
had taken a course unfortunate for themselves and 
the country: unfortunate for them; for, let what 
would come, they would be responsible. If the 
bill was lost, theirs would be the responsibility; if 
the substitute was carried, on them the responsibi- 
lity would fall; and if nothing was done, they would 
be held responsible; and unfortunate for the coun- 
try, because it had prevented the decision of the 
question at the extra session, which could not have 
failed to pat an early termination to the present 
commercial and pecuniary embarrassment. This 
the Senator, in his reply, met by stating that I had 
called on him and his friends to follow my lead; 
and thus regarding it, he made it the pretext of 
some ill-natured personal remarks, which I shall 
notice hereafter. I never dreamed of making such 
a call; and what I said cannot be tortured, by the 
force of construction, to bear a meaning having the 
least semblance to it. 

After making these preliminary remarks, I took 
up the substitute, and showed that it proposed to 
make a bargain with the banks. I then stated the 
particulars and the conditions of the proposed bar-- 
gain; thatits object was to enable the banks to pay 
their debts, and for that purpose it proposed to con- 
fer important privileges; to give them the use of 
the public funds from the time of deposite to dis- 
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bursement, and to have their notes received as cash 
in the dues of the Government. I then asked if we 
had a righ! to make sach a bargain? ‘The Senator, 
leaving out all these particulars, represented me as 
saying that the Government had no right to make a 
bargain with the banks; and then undertakes to in- 
yolve me in an inconsistency, in supporting the 
bill, because it proposes to bargain with the banks 
for the use of their vaults, as a place of safe-keep- 
ing for the public money; as if there was a possible 
analogy between the two cases. Nothing is more 
easy than to refute the mest demonstrative argu- 
ment in this way. Drop an essential part of the 
premises, and the most irresistible conclusion of 
course falls. 

In the same summary and easy mode of reply- 
ing to my arguments, the Senator perverted my de- 
nial that the Government had a right to receive 
bank notes as cash, into the assertion that it had 
no right to receive any thing but cash; and then 
accuses me with inconsistency, because I voted, at 
the extra session, for the bill authorizing the receipt 
of Treasury notes in the dues of the Government; 
as if any one ever doubted that it could receive its 
own paper, or securities, in payment of its debts. 
Such are the miss'atements of the Senator, taken in 
their regular order, as they stand in his reply; and 
they present a fair specimen of what he chooses to 
consider an answer to my argument. There is not 
one less unfairly stated, or unfairly met, than the 
instances I have cited. 

The Senator presented two difficulties in reply to 
what I said against receiving bank notes by the 
Government, which demand a passing notice be- 
fore I dismiss this part of the subject. He ob- 
jected, first, that it was contrary to the provision of 
the bill itself, which authorizes the receipts of the 
notes of specie-paying banks for a limited time. 
To answer this objection, it will be necessary to 
advert to the object of the provision. By the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution of 1816, the nctes of 
specie-paying banks are made receivable in the 
dues of the Government; and, of course, on the 
resumption of specie payments, bank notes would 
again be received by the Government as hereto- 
fore, without limitation as to time, unless some 
provision be adopted to prevent it. Ina word, the 
Government, though separated in fact at present 
from the banks, is not legally separated; and the 
object of the provision is to effect the separation 
as well in law as itis in fact. This it proposes to 
do by agradual repeal of the joint resolution of 
1816, in order to prevent, as far as possible, any 
injurious effects to the community or the banks. 
The Senator, in making his objection, overlooks 
the broad distinction between the doing and un- 
doing of an unconstitutional act. There are some 
unconstitutional acts that are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to be undone; such, for instance, as the 
admission of Louisiana into the Union, admitting 
it to be unconstitutional, which I do not. There 
ate others which cannot be undone suddenly, 
without wide-spread distress and ruin; such as the 
protective tariff, which, accordingly, the compro- 
mise act allowed upwards of eight years for the 
gradual repeal. Such also is the case under con- 
sideration, which, under the provisions of the bill, 
would be effecte| in seven years. In all such cases 
I hold it to be not only clearly constitutional for 
Congress to make a gradual repeal, but its duty to 
do so; otherwise it would be often impossible to 
get clear of an unconstitutional act short of a revo- 
lution. His next objection was, that the reasons 
which would make the receipt of bank notes un- 
constitutional, would also make the China trade so, 
which he represented as absorbing a large portion 
of the specie of the country. ‘There is no analogy 
whatever between the two cases. The very object 
of specie is to carry on trade, and it would be idle 
to attempt to regulate the distribution and fluctua- 
tion which result from its operation. Experience 
proves that all attempts of the kind must either 
prove abortive or mischievous. In fact, it may be 
laid dewn as a law, that the more universal the 
demand for specie, and the less that demand is in- 
terrupted, the more steady and uniform its value, 
and the more perfectly, of course, it fulfils the 
great purpose of circulation, for which it was in- 
terided. ‘There are, however, not a few who, 
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taking a different view, have thought it to be the 
duty of the Government to prohibit the exportation 
of specie to China, on the very ground which the 
Senator atsumes, and I am not certain but that he 
himself has been in favor of the measnre. 

But the Senator did not restrict himself to a reply 
to my arguments. He introduced personal re- 
marks, which neither self-respect, nor a regard to 
the cause I support, will permit me to pass without 
notice, as adverse as I am to all personal controver- 
sies. Not only my education and disposition, but, 
above all, my conception of the duties belonging to 
the station I occupy, indisposes me to such con- 
troversies. Weare sent here, not to wrangle, or 
indulge in personal abuse, but to deliberate and 
decide on the common interests of the States of this 
Union, as far as they have been subjected by the 
Constitution to our jurisdiction. Thus thinking 
and feeling, and having perfect confidence in the 
cause I support, I addressed myself, when I was 
last up, directly and exclusively to the understand- 
ing, carefully avoiding every remark which had the 
least personal or party bearing. In proof of this, 
I appeal to you, Senators, my witnesses and judges 
on this occasion. But it seems that no caution on 
my part could prevent what I was so anxious to 
avoid. The Senator, having no pretext to give a 
personal direction to the discussion, made a preme- 
ditated and gratuitous attack on me. lsay having 
no pretext, for there is not a shadow of foundation 
for the assertion that I called on him and his party 
to follow my lead, at which he seemed to take of- 
fence, as I have already shown. I made no such 
call, or any thing that could be construed into it. 
It would have been impertinent, in the relation be- 
tween myself and his party, at any stage of this 
question; and absurd at that late period, when 
every Senator had made up his mind. As there 
was, then, neither provocation nor pretext, what 
could be the motive of the Senator in making the 
attack? It could not be to indulge in the pleasure 
of personal abuse, the lowest and basest of all our 
passions, and which is so far beneath the dignity of 
the Senator’s character and station. Nor could it 
be with the view to intimidation. The Senator 
knows me too long and too well to make such an 
attempt. I am sent here by constituents as respec- 
table as those he represents, in order to watch over 
their peculiar interests, and take care of the gene- 
ral concern; and if I werecapable of being deterred 
by any one, or any consequence, in discharging my 
duty, from denouncing what I regarded as danger- 
ous or corrupt, or giving a decided and zealous 
support to what I thought right and expedient, I 
would, in shame and confusion, return my com- 
mission to the patriotic and gallant State I repre- 
sent, to be placed in more resolute and trustworthy 
hands. 

If, then, neither the one nor the other of these be 
the motive, what, I repeat, can it be? In casting 
my eyes over the whole surface I can see but one, 
which is, that the Senator, despairing of the suffi- 
ciency of hisreply to overthrow my arguments, had 
resorted to personalities, in the hope, with their aid, 
to effect what he could not accomplish by main 
Strength. He well knows that the force of an ar- 
gument on moral or political subjects depends 
greatly on the character of him who advanced 1t, 
and that to cast suspicion on his sincerity or mo- 
tive, or to shake confidence in his understanding, is 
often the most effectual mode to destroy its force. 
Thus viewed, his personalities may be fairly re- 
garded as constituting a part of his reply to my ar- 
gument; and we, accordingly, find the Senator 
throwing them in front, like a skilful general, in 
order to weaken my arguments before he brought 
on his main attack. In repelling, then, his person- 
al attacks, I also defend the cause which I advo- 
cate. It is against that his blows are aimed, and 
he strikes at it through me, because he believes 
his blows will be the more effectual. 

Having given this direction to his reply, he has 
imposed on me a double duty to repel his attacks: 
duty to myself and the cause I support. 1 shall not 
decline its performance; and when it is discharged, 
I trust! shall have placed my character as far be- 
yond the darts which he has hurled at it, as my ar- 
guments have proved to be above his abilities to 
reply to them. In doing this, I shall be compelled 
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to speak of myself. No one can be more sensible 
than I am how how odious it is to speak of one’s 
self. I shall endeavor to confine myself within ihe 
lamits of the strictest propriety; but if any thing 
should escape me that may wound the most deli- 
cate ear, the odium ought in justice to fall not on 
me, but the Senator, who, by his unprovoked and 
wanton attack, has imposed on me the painful ne- 
cessity of speaking of myself. 

The leading charge of the Senator—that on which 
all the others depend, and which, being overthrown, 
they fall to the ground—is that I have gone over; 
have left his side, and joined the other. By this 
vague and indefinite expression, 1 presume he 
meant to imply that I had either changed my opi- 
nion, or abandoned my principle, or deserted my 
party. If he did not mean one, or all; if I have 
changed neither opinions, principles, nor party, 
then the charge meant nothing deserving notice. 
But if he intended to imply, what I have presumed 
he did, I take issue on the fact—I meet and repel 
the charge. It happened, fortunately for me, 
fortunately for the cause of truth and justice, that 
it was not the first time that I had offered my senti- 
ments on the question now under consideration. 
There is scarcely a single point in the present issue 
on which I did not explictly express my opinion, 
four years ago, in my place here, when the remo- 
val of the deposites and the questions connected 
with it were under discussion—so explicitly as to 
repel effectually the charge of any change on my 
part, and to make it impossible for me to pursue 
any other course than I have without involving 
myse!f in gross inconsistency. I intend not to 
leave so important a point to rest on my bare asser- 
tion. What I assert stands on record, which I 
now hold in my possession, and intend, at the pro- 
per time, to introduce and read. But, before 1 do 
that, it will be proper I sheuld state the questions 
now at issue, and my course in relation to them, so 
that, having a clear and distinct perception of 
them, you may, Senators, readily and satisfac- 
torily compare and determine whether my course 
on the present occasion coincides with the opinions 
I then expressed. 

There are three questions, as is agreed by all, 
involved in the present issue: Shall we separate 
the Government from the banks, or shall we re- 
vive the Jeague of State banks, or create a national 
bank? My opinion and course in reference to 
each are well known. I prefer the separation to 
either of the others ; and, as between the other two, 
I regard a national bank as a more efficient and 
a less corrupting fiscal agent than a league of State 
banks. It is also well known that | have ex- 
pressed myself on the present occasion hostile to 
the banking system, as it exists, and against the 
constitational power of making a bank, unless on 
the assumption that we have the right to receive 
and treat bank notes as cash in our fiscal opera- 
tions, which I, for the first time, have denied on 
the present occasion. Now, I entertained and ex- 
pressed all these opinions, on a different occasion, 
four years ago, except the right of receiving bank 
notes, in regard to which I then reserved my vopi- 
nion; and if all this should be fully and clearly 
established by the record, from speeches delivered 
and published at the time, the charge of the Sena- 
tor must, in the opinion of all, however prejudiced, 
sink to the ground. I am now prepared to intro- 
duce, and have the record read. 1 delivered two 
speeches in the session of 1833-34, one on the re- 
moval of the deposites, and the other on the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the charter of the late bank. 
I ask the Secretary to turn to the volume lying 
before him, and read the three paragraphs marked 
in my speech on the deposites. I will thank him 
to raise his voice, and read slowly, so that he may 
be distinctly heard, and I must ask you, Senators, 
to give your attentive hearing, for on the coinci- 
dence between my opinions then and my course 
now my vindication against this unprovoked and 
groundless charge rests. 


“If (said Mr. C.] this was a question of bank or no bank; if it 
iavolved the existence of the banking system, it would indeed 
bea great question—one of the first magnitude; and, with my 
preseat impression, long entertained, and -_ in I 
would hesitate, long hesitate, before I would be found under the 
banner ofthe system. I have great doubts (if doubie they may 
be called) as to the soundness and tendegcy of the wholesyate 
in all ite modificauons, 1 have great fears that it will be found 
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lhoetile to liberty and the advance of civilization; fatally hostile 
{0 liberty in our country, where the eysiem exists in ite worst 
aud moet danzerons form. Oall institutions affecting the great 
quesuion of the distribution of wealth; a question least explored, 
aod the miost imperfant of any in the whole range of political 
economy, We banking insUtution has, if not the greatest, among 
the greatest, aod, | fear, most pernicious, influence on the mode 
of Bari ution. Were the question really before us, Il would 
not shun the responsibility, great as it might be, of freely and 
fully offering my senuments on these deeply important points; 
bul, aa tte, f must content myself with the few remarks which 
I have thrown out 

“What, then, is the real question which now agitates the 
country? I @aswer, it is a struggle between the Executive and 
Lecwiative departments of the Government; astresgle, not in 
rélation to the existence of the bank, but which, Congress or 
the President, should have the power to create a bank, and the 
consequent control over the currency of the country. This is 
te real question, Let us not deceive ourselves. This league, 
this aewociation of banks, created by the Executive, bound to- 
cether by its influence, united in common articles of association, 
vivitied and sustained by receiving the deposites of the public 
money, and having their notes converted, by being received 
every where ty the Treasury, into the common currency of the 
country, is, to all intent and purposes, a Bank of the United 
States, the Executive Bank of the United States, as distinguish- 
ed from that of Congrega, 

“However tt mieht fail to perform satisfactorily the useful 
functions of the Bank of the Unived Slates as incorporated by 
law, 1 would eutatrip it, far outstrip it, in all its dangerous 

i . in exteruling the power, the influence, and the corruy 

1 the Government. 1. wae itnporsible to conceive any 

tion more admirably calculated to advance these objects 

y the selected bankas, but the Whole banking institulions 

th suntry, and with them the entire money power, for the 

reese of speculation, peculation, and corruption, woul! be 
raced under the contro) of the Executive. A system of m« 

naces and promises will be established; of menace to the banks 

in possession of the depositea, but which might not be enturely 

subservient te Executive views; and of promise of future favors 

to thove who may rot as yet enjoy ite favors. Between the two, 

banks would be Jeft without influence, honor, or honesty; 

and aeyetem of speculation and stock -jobbing would commence, 

unequaatied in the annals of our country.”’ 

‘So long as the question is one between a Bank of the United 
Siaies, mcorporated by Congress, and that system of banks 
which has been created by the will of the Executive, it is an 
insult to the understanding to discourse on the pernicious ten- 
dency wed unconstitutionality of the Bank of the United States. 
To bring up that question fairly and legitimately, you must go 
one step farther—you must divorce the Government and the 
banking sysiem. You must refuse all connection with banks. 
You must neither receive nor pay away bank notes; you must 
mo back to the old system of the strong bex, and of gold and sil 
ver. If you havea right to receive bank notes at all—to treat 
them as money by receiving them in your dues, or paying them 
away to creditora, you havea right to create a bank. What- 
ever the Government receives and treats as money, Is meney; 
and if it be money, then they have the right, under the Consti- 
tution, to reguiate it. Nay, they are bound by a high obligation 
to adopt the most efficient means, according tothe nature of that 
which they have recognised as mouey, to give to it the utmost 
stability and uniformity of value. And if it be in the shape of 
bank notes, the most efficient means of giving those qualiues is 
a Bank of the United Siates, incorporated by Congress. Un- 
less you give the highest practical uniformity to the value of 
bank notes—so long as you receive them in your dues, and treat 
them as money, yeu violate that provision of the Constitution 
which provides that taxation shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. There is no other aliernative. T repeat, you 
must divorce the Government entirely from the banking sys- 
tem, or, if not, you are bound to incorporate a bank as the only 
safe and efficient means of giving stability and uniformity to the 
currency, And should the deposites not be restored, and the 
present legal and unconstitutional connection between the Ex- 
ecuiive and the league of banks continue, I shall feel it my 
duty, ifno one else moves, to introduce a measure to prohibit 
Governmeatfrom receiving or touching bank notes inany shape 
whatever, as the only means left of giving eafety and stability 
to the currency, and saving the country from corruption ant 

ruin.’”’ 


Such were my sentiments, delivered four years 
since, on the question of the removal of the depo- 
sites, and now standing on record; and I now call 
your attention, Senators, while they are fresh in 
your minds, and before other extracts are read, to 
the opinions I then entertained and expressed, in 
order that you may compare them with those that 
[ have expressed, and the course I have pursued, 
on the present occasion. In the first place, I then 
expressed myself explicitly and decidedly against 
the banking system, and intimated, in language 
too strong to be mistaken, that, if the question was 
then bank or no bank, as it now is, as far as Go- 
vernment is concerned, I would not be found on 
the side of the bank. Now, L ask, I appeal to the 
candor of all, even the most prejudiced, is there any 
thing in all this contradictory to my present opi- 
nions or course? On the contrary, having enter- 
iained and expressed these opinions, could I, at this 
time, when the issue I then supposed is actually 
presented, have gone against the separation with- 
out gross inconsistency? Again, I then declared 
myself to be nuiterly opposed to a combination or 
leagne of State banks, as being the most inefficient 
aud corrupting fiscal agent the Government could 
select, and more objectionable than a Bank of the 
United States. I again appeal, is there a senti- 
meant or a word in allthis conteadictory.to what I 
have said or done on the present ovcasion? So far 


otherwise, is here not a perfect harmony and coin- 
cidence throughont, which, considering the dis- 
tance of time and the difference of the eccasion, is 
truly remarkable, and this extending to all the 
great and governing questions now at issue? 

But the removal of the deposites was not the 
only question discussed at that remarkable and im- 
portant session. ‘The charter of the United States 
Bank was then about to expire. The Senator from 
Massachusetts nearest to me, [Mr. Wesstes,] 
then at the head of the Committce on Finance, 
suggested, in his place, that he intended to intro- 
duce a bill to renew the charter. I clearly per- 
ceived that the movement, if made, would fail; 
and that there was no prospect of deing any thing 
to arrest the danger I-saw approaching, unless the 
subject was taken up on the bwoad question of the 
currency; and that if any connection of the Go- 
vernment with the banks could be justified at all, 
it must be in thatrelation. Iam not among those 
who believe that the currency was in a sound con- 
dition when the deposites were removed in 1834. 
I then believed, and experience has preved I was 
correct, that it was deeply and dangerously dis- 
eased; and that the most efficient measures were 
necessary to prevent the catastrophe which has 
since fallen on the circulatien of the country. 
There was then not more than one dollar in specie, 
01 an average, in the banks, including the United 
States Bank and all, for six of bank notes in cireu- 
lation, and not more than one in eleven compared 
to liabilities of the banks, and this while the United 
Siates Bank was in full and active operation, 
which proves conclusively that its charter ought 
not to be renewed, if renewed at all, without great 
modifications. I saw also that the expansion of 
the circulation, great as it then was, must still far- 
ther increase; that the disease lay deep in the sys- 
tem; that the terms on which the charter of the 
Bank of England was renewed would give a west- 
ern direction to specie, which, instead of correcting 
the disorder, by substituting specie for bank notes 
in our circulation, would become the basis of new 
banking operations that would greatly increase the 
swelling tide. Such were my conceptions then, and 
I honestly and earnest!y endeavored to carry them 
into effect, in order to prevent the approaching ca- 
tastrophe. 

The political and personal relations between my- 
self and the Senator from Massachusetis [Mr. 
Wenster] were then not the kindest. We stood 
in Opposition at the preceding session on the great 
question growinz out of the conflict between the 
State I represented and the General Government, 
which could not pass away without leaving un- 
friendly feelings on both sides; but where duty is 
involved, 1 am not in the habit of permitting my 
personal relations to interfere. In my solicitude to 
avoid coming dangers, I sought an interview 
through a common friend, in order to compare 
opinions as to the proper course to be pursued. 
We met, and conversed freely and fully, but parted 
without agreeing. I expressed to him my deep re- 
gret at our disagreement, and informed him that, 
although I could not agree with him, I would 
throw no embarrassment in his way, but should 
feel it to be my duty, when hé made his motion to 
introduce a bill to renew the charter of the bank, 
to express my Opinion at large on the state of the 
currency and the proper course to be pursued, 
which I accordingly did. On that memorable oc- 
casion I stood almost alone. One party supported 
the league of State banks, and the other the United 
States Bank, the charter of which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wester] proposed to renew 
for six years. Nothing was left me but to place 
myself distiacily before the country on the ground 
I occupied, which I did, fully and explicitly, in the 
speech I celivered on the occasion. In justice to 
myself, I ought to have every word of i read on 
the present occasion. It would of itself be a fall 
vindication of my course. I stated and enlarged 
on all the points to which I have already referred; 
objected to the recharter as proposed by the mover, 
and foretol that what has since happened would 
follow, unless something effectual was done to pre- 


ven its As a remedy, I proposed to use the Bank 
of the United States as a temporary expedient, for- 


tified with strong guards, in order to resist and turn 
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back the swelling tide of circulation. With this 
view, I proposed to prohibit the issue of any note 
under ten dollars, at first, and after a certain inter- 
val, under twenty; and to refuse to receive the notes 
of any bank that issued notes under five dollars, or 
that received the notes of any bank that issued less, 
in order to make a total separation between the 
banks that should refuse to discontinue the issue of 
small notes, and the others, in the hope that the in- 
fluence of the latter, with the voice of the commu- 
nity, would ultimately compel a discontinuance. 
I proposed that the charter, with these and other 
provisions that might be devised by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, should be renewed for 
twelve years, two years longer than the Bank of 
England had been, in order to avail ourselves of the 
experience and wisdom of that great and enlightened 
nation. All this I proposed, expressly on the 
ground of undoing the system, gradually and slow- 
ly, till a total disconnection should be effected, if 
experience should show that it could be carried to 
that extent. My object was double; to get clear of 
the system, and to avoid the catastrophe which has 
since befallen us, and which 1 then saw was ap- 
proaching. 

To prove all this, I again refer to the record. Tf 
it sha!! appear from it that my object was to discon 
nect tue Government gradually and cautiously from 
the banking system, and with that view, and that 
only, I proposed to use the United States Bank for 
a short time, and that I explicitly expressed the 
same opinions then, as I now have, on aimost eve- 
ry point connected with the system, I shall not only 
have vindicated my character from the charge of 
the Senator from Kentucky, but shall do more, 
much more: show that I did a!l an individual, stand- 
ing alone as I did, could do toavert the present ca- 
lamities, and, of course, | am free from all respon- 
sibility for what has since happened. I have shor- 
tened the extracts, as far as was possible to do my- 
self justice, and have left out much that ought, of 
right, to be read in my defence, rather than to wea- 
ry the Senate. I know how difficult it is to com- 
mand attention to reading of documents; but I trust 
that this, where justice toa member of the body, 
whose character has been assailed without the least 
prevocation, will forman exception. The extracts 
ave numbered, and I will thank the Secretary to 
pause at the end of each, unless otherwise desired. 

The Secretary here read the following extract: 

“After a full survey of the whole subject, I see none, I can 
conjecture no means of extricating the country from its present 
danger, and to arrest :ts farther increase, but a bank, the agen- 
cy of which, insome form or under some authority, is indispen- 
sable. The country has been brought into the present diseased 
state of the currency by banks, and must be extricated by their 
agency. We must, in a word, use a bank to unbank the banks, 
to the extent that may be necessary tu restore a safe and stable 
currency—just as we apply snow to a frozen limb in order to 
restore Vitality and circulation, ot hold up a burn to the flame to 
extract the inflammation. All must see that itis impossible to 
suppress the banking system at once. It must continue for a 
time. Its greatest enemies, and the advocates of an exclusive 
specie circulation, must make ita part of their sysiem to tole- 
rate the banks fora longer or a shorter period. ‘To suppress 
them at once would, ifit were possible, work a greater revolu- 
tion, a greater change in the relative condition of the various 
classes of the community, than would the conquest of the coun- 
try by a savage enemy. What, then, must be done?’ Tanswer, 
a new and safe system must gradually grow up under, and re- 
place, the old; imitating, in this respect, the beautiful process 
which we sometimes see, of a wounded or diseased part in a liv- 
ing organic body, gradually superseded by the healing process 
of nature.” 

After having so expressed myself, which clearly 
shows that my object was to use the bank for a 
time in such a manner as to break the connection 
with the system, without a shock to the country or 
currency, [ then proceed and examine the question, 
whether this could be best accomplished by the 
renewalof the charter of the United States Bank, 
or through a league of State banks. After con- 
cluding what I had to say on the subject, in my 
deep solicitode J aildressed the three parties in the 
Senate separately, urging such motives as [ thought 
best calculated to act on them, and pressing them 
to join me in the measure suggested, in order to 
avert approaching danger. I began with my 
friends of the State Rights party and with the Ad- 
ministration. Ihave taken copious extracts from 
the address to the first, which will clearly prove 
how exactly my opinion then and now coincide 
on all guestions connected with the banks. I now 


ask the Secretary to read the exact numbered two, 
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“ Having now stated the measure necessary to apply the re- 
medy, Iam thus brought to the question—can the measure 
succeed? which brings up theinquiry of how far it may be ex- 

ted to receive the support of the several parties which com- 
the Senate, and on which I shall next proceed to make a 
few remarks, ee) ‘ 

First, then, can the State Rights party give it their support? 
that party of which Iam proud of being a member, and for which 
1 entertain so strong an attachment—the stronger because we 
are few among many. In proposing this quesuon, I am not ig- 
norant of their long-standing constitutional objection to the 
bank, on the ground that this was intended to be, as it is usually 
expressed, a hard-money Government—a Government whose 
circulating medium was intended to consist of the precious 
metals, and for which object the power of coining money and 
regulating the value thereof was expressly conferred by the 
Censtitution. I know how longand how sincerely this opinion 
has been e tertained, and under how many (difficulties it has 
been maintained. It isnot my intention to attempt to change 
an opinion so firmly fixed, but may be permitted to make a 
few observations, in order to present what appears to me to be 
the true question in reference to this constitutional point—in 
order that we may fully comprehend the circumstances under 
which we are placed in reference to it. With this view, I do 
not deem it necessary to inquire whether, in conferring the 
power to coin money and to regulate the value thereof, the 
Constitution intended to limit the power strictly to coinmg mo 
ney and regulating its value, or whether itintended to confer a 
more general power over the currency; nor do I intend to in- 
quire whether the word coin is limited simply to the metals, or 
may be extended to other substances, if, through a gradnal 
change, they may become the medium of the general circula- 
tion of the world.”? 

“The very receipt of bank notes on the part of the Gevern- 
ment, in its dues, would it is conceded, make them money, as 
far as the Government may be concerned, and by a necessary 
consequence, would make them, toa great extent, the currency 
of the counry. I say nothing of the positive provisions in the 
Constitution which declare that ‘all duties, imposts, and ex. 
cises, shall be uniform throughout the United States,’ which 
cannot be, unless that in which they are paid should also have, 
as nearly as practicable, a uniform value throughout the coun- 
try. To effect this, where bank notes are received, the banking 
power is necessary and proper within the mooning of the Con- 
stitution; and consequently, if the Government has the right 
to receive bank notes in its dues, the power becomes constitu- 
tional. Here lies, said Mr. C. the real constitutional qustion : 
has the Governmenta right to receive bank notes nor not? The 
question is not upon the mere power of incoporating a bank, 
as it has been commonly argued; though, even in that view, 
there would be as great a constitutional objection to any act on 
the part of the Executive, or any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, which should unite any association of State banks into 

one system, #s the means of giving the uniformity and stability 
to the currency which the Constitution intends to confer. The 
very ect of so associating or incorporating them into one, b 
whatever name called, or by whatever department pertorme 
would be in fact an act of incorporation. 

‘But,said Mr. C, my object, asl have stated, is not to dis- 
cuss the constitutional questions, nor to determine whether the 
bank bec nstitutional or not. It is, F repeat, to show where the 
difficulty lies—a difficulty which [have felt from the time I first 
came into the publicservice. I found then, as now, the cur- 
rency of the country consisting almost entirely of bank notes. 
I found the Government intimately connected with the system, 
receiving bank notes inits dues, and paying them away under 
its appropriations as cash. The fact was beyond my control; it 
existed long before my time, and without my agency; and I was 
compelled to act on the fact us itexisted, without deciding on 
the many questions which [have suggested, as connected with 
this subject, and on many of which 1 have never yet formed a 
definite opinion. No one can pay less regard to precedent than 
Ido, acting here in my representative and deliberative cha- 
racter, on legal or constitutional questions; but I have felt from 
the beginning the full force cf the distinction so sensibly taken 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Lercu,] between domg and 
undoing an act, anit which he so strongly illustrated in the case 


? 


of the purchase of Louisiana, The constitutionality of thatact . 


was doubted by many at the time, and among others by its 
author himself; yet he would be considered a madman who, 
coming into political life, at this late period, wou!d now serious- 
ly take up the question of the constitutionality of the purchase 
and coming to the conclusion that it was unconstitutional, should 
propose to rescind the act, and eject from the Union two flou- 
rishing States, anda growing Territory.” 


I next ask the attention of the Senators, espe- 
cially from the Northern States, while the Secre- 
tary reads the short address to the Opposition, that 
they may see how distinctly I.foresaw what was 
coming, and how anxious I was to avert the ca- 
lamity that has fallen on the section where I antici- 
pated it would. LIask the Secretary to read the 
extract numbered three. 


“Tnext addvess myself to the members of the Opposition, 
who principally represent the commercial and manufacturing 
portions of the country, where the banking system has been the 
farthest extended, and where a larger portion of the property 
exists in the shape of credit than in any other section; and to 
whom a sound and stable currency is most necessary, and the 
opposite most dangerous. You have no constitutional objec 
tion; to you itisa mere question of expediency; viewed in this 
light, can you vote for the proposed measure?—a measure de- 
signed to arrest the approach of events which I have demon- 
strated must, if not arrested, create convulsions and revolu- 
tions; and to correct a disease which must, if not coriected, 
subject the currency to continued agitations and fluctuations: 
andin order to give that permanence, stability, and uniformity 
which is so essential to your safety and prosperity. To effect 
this may require some diminution on the profits of banking; 
seme temporary sacrifice of interest; but if such shou!d be the 
fact, it would be compensated in more than a hundred-fold pro- 
portion, by incteased security and durable prosperity. If the 
system must advance in the present course without a check, 
and if explosion must follow, remember that where you stand 
will be the crater: should the system quake, under your feet 
the chasm will open that will engulf your institutions and your 
prosperity,” ; 


I regret to trespass on the patience of the Senate, 
but I wish, ia justice to myself, to ask their atten- 
tion to one more, which, though not immediately 
relating to the question under consideration, is not 
irrelevant to my vindication. I not only expressed 
my opinions freely in relation to the currency and 
the bank, in the speech from which such copious 
extracts have been read, but had the precaution to 
define my political position distinctly in reference 
to the political parties of the day, and the course I 
would pursue in relation to each. I then, as now, 
belonged to the party to which it is my glory ever 
to have been attached exclusively; and avowed, 
explicitly, that I belonged to neither of the two 
parties, Opposition or Administration, then con- 
tending for superiority, which of itself ought to go 
far to repel the charge of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that I have gone over from one party to 
the other. The Secretary will read the last ex- 
tract: 


“Tam the partisan, as I have said, of no class, nor, let me 
add, ofany political party. Iam neither ef the Opposition nor 
of the Administration. If Tact with the former in any instance, 
it is because I approve of their course on the particular occasion; 
and I shall always be happy to act with them when Ido ap 
prove. If oppose the Administration ; if I desire to see power 
change hands, it is because I disapprove of the general « ourse of 
those in authority ; because they have departed from the prin- 
ciples on which they came into office ; because, instead of using 
the immense power and patronage putin their hands tosecure 
the liberty of the ceuntry and advance the public good, they 
have perverted them into party instruments for personal ob- 
jects. But mine has not been, nor wil! it be, a systematic op- 
position. Whatever measure of theirs I may deem right, I 
shall cheerfully support ; and I only desire that they shall afford 
me more frequent occasions for support, and fewer for oppo- 
sition, than they have heretofore done.” 

Such, Senators, are my recorded sentiments in 
1834. They are full and explicit on all the ques- 
tions involved in the present issue, and prove, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that I have changed 
no opinion, abandoned no principle, nor deserted 
any party. I stand now on the ground I stood 
then, and, of course, if my relations to the two op- 
posing parties are changed—if I now act with 
those that I then opposed, and oppose those with 
whom I then acted, the change is notin me. I at 
least have stood still. In saying this, l accuse none 
of changing. I leave others to explain their posi- 
tion, now and then, if they should deem explana- 
tion necessary. But, if I may be permitted to 
state my opinion, I would say that the change is 
rather in the question and the circumstances, than 
in the opinions or principles of either of the parties. 
The Opposition were then and now National Bank 
men, and the Administration, in like Manner, were 
anti-national bank, and in favor of a league of 
State banks, while I preferred then, as now, the 
former to the latter, anda divorce from banks to 
either, When the experiment of the league failed, 
the Administration were reduced to the option be- 
tween a National Bank and a divorce. They chose 
the latter, and such, I have no reason to doubt, 
would have been their choice, had the option been 
the same four years ago. Nor have I any doubt, 
had the option been then between a league of banks 
and divorcee, the Opposition then, as now, would 
have been in favor of the league. In all this there 
is more apparent than real change. As to myself, 
there has been neither. If I acted with the Oppo- 
sitiun and opposed the Administration then, it was 
because I was openly opposed to the removal of 
the deposites and the league of banks, as I now 
am; and if I now act with the latter and oppose 
the former, it is because I am now, as then, in 
favor of a divorce, and opposed to either a league 
of State banks or a National Bank, except indeed 
as the means of effecting a divorcee gradually and 
safely. What, then, is my offence? What but 
refasing to abandon my first choice, the divorce 
from the banks, because the Administration has 
selected it, and of going with the Opposition for a 
National Bank, to which I have been and am still 
opposed? That is all; and for thisI am charged 
with going over—leaving one party and joining 
the other. 

Had some guardian angel, Mr. President, whis- 
pered in my ear at the time, ‘be cautious what 
you say; this question will not terminate here; four 
years hence it will be revived, under very different 
circumstances, when your principles and duty will 
compel you to act with those you now oppose, and 





oppose those with whom you now act, and when 
you will be charged with the desertion of princi- 
ples,” I could not have guarded myself more effec- 
taally than I have done. Yet, in the face of all 
this, the Senator has not only made the charge, but 
has said, in his place, that he heard, for the first 
time in his life, at the extra session, that I was op- 
posed to a National Bank! I could place the Sena- 
tor in a dilemma, from which there 1s no possibility 
of escape. I might say to him, you have either 
forgot or not what I said in 1834. If you have 
not, how can yon justify yourself in making the 
charge you have? But if you have—if you have 
forgot what is so recent, and what, from the mag- 
nitude of the question and the importance of the 
occasion, was so well calculated to impress itself 
on your memory, what possible value @an be at- 
tached to your recollection or opinions, as to my 
course on more remote and less memorable occa- 
sions, on which you have undertaken to {impeach 
my conduct? He may take his choice. 


Having now established by the record that I 
have changed no opinion, abandoned no principle, 
nor deserted any party, the charge of the Senator, 
with all the aspersions with which he accompanied 
it, falls prostrate to the earth. Here I miz!.t leave 
the subject, and close my vindication. But I choose 
not. I shall follow the Senator up, step by step, in 
his unprovoked, and, I may now add, ground- 
less attack, with blows not less decisive and victo- 
rious. 

The Senator next proceeded to state, that in a 
certain document (if he named it I did not hear 
him) I assigned as the reason why I could not join 
in the attack on the Administration, that the benefit 
of the victory would not enure to myself or my 
party; or, as heexplained himself, because it would 
not place myself and them in power. I presume 
he referred to a letter, in answer to an invitation to 
a public dinner, offered me by my old and faithful 
friends and constituents of Edgefield, in approba- 
tion of my course at the extra session. 

{Mr. Cray. I do.] 


The pressure of domestic engagements would not 
permit me to accept their invitation, and, in de- 
clining it, I deemed it due to them and myself to 
explain my course, in its political and party bear- 
ing, more fully than I had done in debate. They 
had a right to know my reasons, and I expressed 
myself with the frankness due to the long and unin- 
terrupted confidence that had ever existed be- 
tween us. 

Having made these explanatory remarks, | now 
proceed to meet the assertion of the Senator, and I 
again take issue on the fact. I assigned no such 
reason as the Senator attributes tome. I never 
dreamed nor thought of such a one; nor can any 
force of construction extort it from what I said. 
No: my object was not power or place, either for 
myself or party. It was far more humble and 
honest. It was to save ourselves and our principles 
from being absorbed and lost in a party mere nu- 
merous and powerful, but differing from us on 
almost every principle and question of policy. 

When the suspension of specie payments tool 


place in May last, (not unexpected to me,) I im- 
mediately turned my attention to the event ear- 


nestly, considering it as an event pregnant with . 


great and lasting consequences. Reviewing the 
whole ground, I saw nothing to change in the opi- 
nions and principles I had avowed in 1834, and I 
determined to carry them o#t, as far as circum- 
stances and my ability wouid enalle me. But I 
saw that my course must be influenced by the posi- 
tion which the two great contending parties might 
take in reference to the question. I did not doubt 
that the Opposition would rally either on a National 
Bank, or a combination of State banks, with Mr. 
Piddle’s at the head; but I was wholly uncertain 
what course the Administration would adopt, and 
remained so till the Message of the President was 
received and read by the Secretary at his table. 
When I saw he went for a divorce, I never hesi- 
tated a moment. Not only my opinions and prin- 
ciples long entertained, and, as I have shown, fully 
expressed years ago, but the highest political mo- 
tives, left me no alternative. I perceived, at once, 


that the object, to accomplish which w¢ had acted 
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in concert with the Opposition, had ceased; Execu- 
tive usurpations had come to an end for the pre- 
gent; and that the struggle with the Administration 
was no longer for power, but to save themselves. I 
also clearly saw if we should unite with the Oppo- 
sition in their attack on the Administration, the vic- 
tory over them in the position they occupied would 
be a victory over us and our principles. It required 
no sagacity to see that such would be the result. It 
was ax plain as day. The Administration had 
taken position, as I have shown, on the very ground 
I occupied in 1834, and which the whole State 
Rights party had taken at the same time in the 
other House, as its journals will prove. The Op- 
position, under the banner of the bank, were moving 
against them for the very reason that they had taken 
the ground they did. 

Now, I ask, what would have been the result if 
we had joined in the attack? Nog one can now 
doubt that the victory over those in power would 
have been certain and decisive, nor would the con- 
sequences have been the least doubtful. The first 
fruit would have been a National Bank. The 
principles of the Opposition, and the very object of 
the attack, would have necessarily led te that, We 
would have been not only too feeble to resist, but 
would have been committed by joining in the at- 
tack with its avowed object to go for one, while 
those who support the Administration would have 
been scattered in the winds. Weshould then have 
had a bank—that is clear; nor is it less certain, 
that in its train there would have followed all the 
consequences which have and ever will follow, 
when tried —high duties, overflowing revenue, ex- 
travagant expenditures, large surpluses; in a word, 
all those disastrous consequences which have well 
near overthrown our institutions, and involved the 
country in its preseat difficulties. The influence 
of the institauon, the known principles and policy 
of the Opposition, and the utter prostration of the 
Administration party, and the absorption of ours, 
would have led to these results as certainly as we 
exist. 

I now appeal, Senators, to your candor and jus- 
tice, and ask, could I, having all these conse- 
quences before me, with my known opinions and 
that of the party to which I belong, and to which 
only I owe fidelity, have acted differently from 
what I did? Would not any other course have 
justly exposed me to the charge of having abandon- 
ed my principles and party, with which I am now 
accused so unjustly? Nay, would it not have been 
worse than folly—been madness in me, to have 
taken any other? And yet, the grounds which I 
have assumed in this exposition are the very rea- 
sons assigned in my letter, and which the Senator 
has perverted most unfairly and unjustly into the 
pitiful, personal, and selfish reason, which he has 
attributed tome. Confirmative of what I say, I 
again appeal to the record. The Secretary will 
read the paragraph marked in my Edgefield letter, 
to which, I presume, the Senator alluded. 


“As soon as I saw this state of things, I clearly perceived 
thata very important question was presented for our determi- 
nation, Which we were compelled to decide forthwith—shall we 
continue our joint attack with the Nationals on those in power, 
in the new position which they have been compelled to occupy? 
It was clear, with our joint forces, we could utterly overthrow 
and demolish them, but it was not less clear that the victory 
would entre, not to us, but exclusively to the benefit of our al- 
lies and their cause. They were the most numerous and power- 
ful, and the point of easault on the position which the party to be 
assaulted had taken in relation to the banks, would have greatly 
kirengthened the settled principles and policy of the National 
party, and weakened, in the same degree, ours. They are, and 
ever have been, the decided advocates of a National Bank, and 
are pow in favor of one with a capital so ample as to be suifi- 
cient to control the State institutions, and to regulate the curren- 
cy and exchanges of the country, Te join them with their 
avowed obj ct 11 the attack to overthrow those in power, on the 
ground they occupied against a bank, would, of course, not only 
have placed the Goverumentand country in their hands with- 
out op position, but would have committed us, beyond the possi- 
bility of extrication, for a bank, and absorbed our party in the 
ranks of the National Republicans. The first fruits of the vic- 
tory would have beea an overshadowing National Bank, with 
an immense capital, nat less than from fifty to a handred mil 
hons, which would have centralized the currency and ex- 
changes, and with them the commerce and capital of the coun- 
try, in whatever section the head of the institution might be 
placed. The next would be the indissolable union of the polit- 
cal Opponents, whose principles and policy are 80 opposite to 
ours, and so dangerous to our insuvutions, as well as oppressive 
to us.”’ 


1 now ask, is there any thing in this extract which 
will warrant the construction that the Senator has 
attempted to ferce on it? Is it not manifest that 
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the expression on which he fixes, that the victory 
would enure, not to us, but exclusively. to the bene- 
fit ot the Opposition, alludes not to power or place, 
but to principle and policy? Can words be more 
plain?’ What then becomes of all the aspersions 
of the Senator, his reflections about selfishness and 
the want of patriotism, and his allusions and illus- 
trations to give them force andeflect?’ They fall to 
the ground without deserving a notice, with his 
groundless accusation. 

But, in so premeditated and indiscriminate an at- 
tack, it could not be expected that my motives 
would entirely escape, and we accordingly find the 
Senator very charitably leaving itto time to disclose 
my motive for going over. Leave it to time to dis- 
close my motive for going over! I, who have 
changed no opinion, abandoned no principle, and 
deserted no party; 1, who have stood still, and main- 
tained my ground against every difficulty, to be told 
that it is left to time to disclose my motive! The 
imputation sinks to the earth with the groundless 
charge on which it rests. I stamp it with scorn in 
the dust. I pick up the dart, which fell harmless 
at my feet. I hurlit back. What the Senator 
charges on me unjustly, he has actually done. He 
went over ona memorable occasion, and did not 
leave it to time to disclose his motive. 

The Senator next tells us that I bore a character 
for stern fidelity, which he accompanied with re- 
marks implying that I had forfeited it by my course 
on the present occasion. If he means by stern 
fidelity a devoted attachment to daty and principle, 
which nothing can overcome, the character is, in- 
deed, a high one, and, I trust, not entirely unmeri- 
ted. I have, at least, the authority of the Senator 
himself for saying that it belonged to me before the 
present occasion, and it is, of course, incumbent on 
him te show that I have since forfeited it. He will 
find the task a Herculean one. It would be by far 
more easy to show the opposite; that, instead of for- 
feiting, | have strengthened my title to the character; 
instead of abandoning any principles, I have firmly 
adhered to them, and that, too, under the mostappa!- 
ling difficulties. If I were to select an instance in the 
whole course of my life on which, above all others, 
to rest my claim to the character which the Senator 
attributed to me, it would be this very one, which 
he has selected to prove that I have forfeited 
it. I acted with the full knowledge of the difii- 
culties i had to encounter, and the responsibility I 
must incur. I saw a great and powerful party, 
probably the most powerful in the country, eagerly 
seizing on the catastrophe which had befallen the 
currency, and the consequent embarrassments that 
followed, to displace those in power, against whom 
they had been long contending. I saw that, to 
stand between them and their object, I must neces- 
sarily incur their deep and lasting displeasure. I 
also saw that, to maintain the Administration in 
the position they had taken, to separate the Go- 
vernment from the banks, I would draw down on 
me, with the exception of some of the Southern 
banks, the whole weight of that extensive, concen- 
trated, and powerful interest—the most powerful 
by far of any in the whole community; and thus I 
would unite against me a combination of political 
and moneyed influence almost irresistible. Nor 
was this all. Icould not but see that, however 
pure and disinterested my motives, and however 
consistent my course with all I had ever said or 
done, I would be exposed to the very charges and 
aspersions which I am now repelling. The ease 
with which they could be made, and the temptation 
to make them, I saw were too great to be resisted 
by the party morality of the day, as groundless as I 
have demonstrated them. But there was another 
consequence that I could not but foresee, far more 
painfu! to me than all others. I but too clearly 
saw that, in so sudden and complex a juncture, 
called on as I was to decide on my course in- 
Stantly, as it were, on the field of battle, without con- 
sultation, or explaining my reasons, I wonld 
estrange for a time many of my political friends, 
who had passed through with me so many trials 
and difficulties, and for whom J feel a brother’s 
love. ButI saw before me the path of duty, and, 
though rugged, and hedged on all sides with these 
and many other difficulties, I did not hesitate a 
moment to take it. After I had made up my mind 
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as tO my Course, in a Cunversation with a friend 
about the respousibility [ would assume, he re. 
marked that my own State might desert me. I re- 
plied thal it was not impossible; but the result has 
proved that I under-estima‘ed the intelligence and 
patriotism of my virtuous and nuble State, I ask 
her pardon for the distrast implied in my answer; 
but L ask with assurance it will be granted, on the 
grounds I shall put it—that in being prepared to 
sacrifice her confidence, as dear to me as light and 
lite, rather than disobey, on this great question, the 
dictates of my judgment and conscience, I proved 
myself worthy of being her representative. 

But, if the Senator, in attributing to me stern 
fidelity, meant, not devotion to principle, but to 
party, and especially the party of which-he is so 
prominent a member, my answer is, that I never 
belonged te his party, nor owed it any fidelity; and, 
of course, could forfeit, in reference to it, no cha- 
racter for fidelity. It is true, we acted in concert 
against what we believe to be the usurpations of 
the Executive; and itis true, that, during the time, 
I saw much to esteem in those with whom I acted, 
and contracted friendly relations with many which 
I shall not be the first to forget. It is also true 
that a common party designation was applied to 
the Opposition in the aggregate, not, however, with 
my approbation; but it is no Jess true that it was 
universally known that it consisted of two distinct 
parties, dissimilar in principle and policy, except 
in relation to the object for which they had united: 
the National Republican party, and the portion of 
the State Rights party which had separated from 
the Administration, on the ground that it had de- 
parted from the true principles of the original par- 
ty. ‘That I belonged exclusively to that detached 
portion, and to neither the Opposition nor Adminis- 
tration party, I prove by my explicit declaration, 
contained in one of the extracts read from my 
speech on the currency in 1834. That the party 
generally, and the State which I represent in pari, 
stood aloof from both of the parties, may be esta- 
blished from the fact that they refused to mingle in 
the party and political contests of the day. My 
State withheld her electoral vote in two successive 
Presideatial elections; and, rather than to bestow it 
on either the Senator from Kentucky, or the dis- 
tinguished citizen whom he opposed, in the first of 
those elections, she threw her vote en a patriotic 
citizen of Virginia, since deceased, of her own 
politics, but who was not a candidate; and, in the 
last, she refused to give it to the worthy Senator 
from Tennessee near me, [Judge Wnire,] though 
his principles and views of policy approached so 
much nearer to hers than that of the party to which 
the Senator from Kentucky belongs. But, suppose 
the fact was otherwise, and that the two parties 
had blended so as to form one, and that I owed to 
the united party as much fidelity as Ido to that 
to which I exclusively belonged; even on that sup- 
position, no conception of party fidelity could have 
controlled my course on the present occasion. I 
am not among those who pay no regard to party 
obligations; on the contrary, I place fidelity to par- 
ty among the political virtues, but I assign to ita 
limited sphere. I confine it to matters of detail 
and arrangemeat, and to minor questions of policy. 
Beyond that, on all questions involving principles, 
or measvres calculated to affect materially the per- 
manent interest of the country, I look only to God 
and country. 

And here, Mr. President, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to declare my present political position, 
so that there may be no mistake hereafter. I be- 
long to the old Republican Siate Rights party of °98. 
To that, and that alone, I owe fidelity, and by that 
I shal! stand through every change, and in spite of 
every difficulty. Its creed is to be found in the 
Kentucky resolutions, and Virginia resolutions and 
re sort; and its policy is to confine the action of this 
Government within tie narrowest limits compatible 
with the peace and security of these States, and the 
ebjects for which the Union was expressly formed. 
I, as one of that party, shall support all who sup- 
port its principles and policy, and oppose all who 
oppose them. I have given, and shall continue to 
give, the Administration a hearty and sincere sup- 
port on the great question now under discussion, 
because I regard it as in strict conformity to our 
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creed and policy, and shail do every thing in my 
ower to sustain them under the great responsibi- 
lity which they have assumed. But let me tell 
those who are more interested in sustaining them 
than myself, that the danger which threatens them 
lies not here, but in another quarter. This mea- 
sure will tend to uphold them, if they stand fast, 
and adhere to it with fidelity. But, if they wish to 
know where the danger is, let them look to the fiscal 
department of the Government. | I said, years ago, 
that we were committing an error the reverse ol the 
creat and dangerous one that was commitied in 
1828, and to which we owe our present difficulties, 
and all we have since experienced. Tien we 
raised the revenue greatly, when the expenditures 
were about to be reduced by the discharge of the 
public debt; and now we have doubled the disburse- 
ments, when the revenue is rapidly decreasing; an er- 
ror, Which, although probably notso fatal to the coun- 
try, will prove, if immediate and vigorous measures 
be not adopted, far more so to those in power. The 
country will not, and ought not, to bear the creation 
ofa new debt, beyond what may be temporarily 
necessary to meet the present embarrassment; and 
any attempt to increase the duties must, and ought, 
to prove fatal to those who may make it, so long as 
the expenditures may, by economy and accountabi- 
lity, be brought within the limits of the revenue. 

But the Senator did not confine his attack to my 
conduct and motives in reference to the present 
question. In his eagerness to weaken the cause I 
support, by destroying confidence in me, he made 
an indiscriminate attack on my intellectual facul- 
ties, which he characterized as metaphysical, ec- 
centric, too nruch of genius, and too little common 
sense, and of course wanting 5 sound and practical 
judgment. 

Mr. President, according to my opinion, there 13 
nothing of which those who are endowed with su- 
perior mental faculties ought to be more cautious 
than to reproach those with their deficiency towhom 
Providence has been less liberal. The faculties of 
our mind are the immediate gift of our Creator, 
for which we are no farther responsible than for 
their proper cultivation, according to our opportu- 
nities, and their proper applicauon to control and 
regulate our actions. Thus thinking, I trust I shall 
be last to assume superiority on my part, or re- 
proach any one with inferiority on his; but those 
who do not regard the rule, when applied to others, 
cannot expect it to be observed when applied to 
themselves. ‘The ¢ritic must expect to be criticized, 
and he who points out the faults of others, to have 
his own pointed out. 

1 cannot retort on the Senator the charge of being 
metaphysical. I cannot accuse him of possessing 
the powers of analysis and generalization, those 
higher faculties of the mind (called metaphysical 
by those who do not possess them,) which decom- 
pose and resolve into their elements the complex 
masses of ideas that ¢xist in the world of mind, as 
chemistry does the bodies that surround us in the 
material world; and without which those deep and 
hidden causes which are in constant action, and 
producing such mighty changes in the cundition of 
society, would operate unseen and undetected. 
The absence of these higher qualities of the mind 
is conspicuous throughout the whole course of 
the Senator’s public life. To this it may 
be traced that he prefers the specious to the 
solid, and the plausible to the true. To 
the same cause, combined with an ardent 
temperament, it is owing that we ever find him 
mounted on scme popular and favorite measure 
which he whips along, cheered by the shouts of the 
multitude, and never dismounts till he has rede it 
down. Thus, at one time, we find him mounted 
on the protective system, which he rode down; at 
another, on internal improvement; and now he is 
mounted on a bank, which will surely share the 
same fate, unless those who are immediately inte- 
rested shall stop him in his headlong career. It is 
the fault of his mind to seize on a few prominent 
and striking advantages, and to pursue them 
eagerly without looking to consequences. Thus, in 
the case of the protective system, he was struck with 
the advantages of manufactures; and, believing that 
high duties was the proper mode of protecting them, 
he pushed forward the system without seeing that 


he was enriching one portion of the country at the 


expense of the other; corrupting the one and 
alienating the other; and, finally, dividing the com- 
munity into two great hostile interests, which ter- 
minated in the overthrow of the system itself. So, 
now, he looks only to a uniform currency, and a 
bank as the means of securing it, without once re- 
flecting how far the banking system has progressed, 
and the difficulties that impede its farther progress; 
that banking and politics are running together to 
their mutual destruction; and that the only possible 
mode of saving his favorite system is to separate it 
from the Government. 

To the defecis of understanding, which the Se- 
natur attributes to me, I make no reply. It is for 
others, and not me, to determine the portion of un- 
derstanding which it has pleased the Author of my 
beirg to bestew on me. It is, however, fortunate 
for me, that the standard by which I shall be judged 
is not the false, prejudiced, and, as] have shown, un- 
founded opinion which the Senator has expressed, 
but my acts. They furnish materials, neither few 
nor scant, to form a just estimate of my mental fa- 
culties. I have now been more than twenty-six 
years continuously in the service of this Govern- 
ment, in various stations, and have taken part in 
almost all the great questions which have agitated 
this country during this long and important period. 
Throughout the whole I have never followed 
evenis, but have taken my stand in advance, open- 
ly and freely avowing my opinions on all questions, 
and leaving it to time and experience to condemn 
or approve my course. Thus acting, I have often, 
and on great questions, separated from those with 
whom I usually acted, and if I am really so defec- 
tive in sound and practical judgment as the Sena- 
tor represents, the proof, if te be found any where, 
must be found in such instances, or where I have 
acted on my sole responsibility. Now, I ask, in 
which of the many instances of the kindis such 
proof to be found? It is not my intention to call 
to the recollection of the Senate all such; but that 
you, Senators, may judge for yourselves, it is due 
in justice to myself, that I should suggest a few of 
the most prominent, which at the time were re- 
garded as the Senator now considers the present; 
and then, as now, because where duty is involved, 
I would not submit to party trammels. 

I go back to the commencement of my public 
life, the war session, as it was usually called, of 
1812, when I first took my seat in the other House, 
a young man, without experience to guide me, and 
I shall select, as the first instance, the Navy. At 
that time the Administration and the party to which 
I was strongly attached were decidedly opposed to 
this important arm of service. It was considered 
anti-republican to support it; but acting with my 
then distinguished colleague, Mr. Cheves, who led 
the way, I did not hesitate to give it my hearty sup- 
port, regardless of party ties. Does this instance 
sustain the charge of the Senator? 

The next I shall select is the restrictive system of 
that day, the embargo, the non-importation and 
non-intercourse acts. This, too, was a party mea- 
sure, which had been long and warmly contested, 
and of course the lines of party welldrawn. Young 
and inexperienced as I was, I saw its defects, and 
resolutely opposed it, almost alone of my party. 
The second or third speech I made, after I took my 
seat, was in open denunciation of the system; and I 
may refer to the grounds I then assumed, the truth 
of which have been confirmed by time and expe- 
rience, with pride and confidence. This will 
scarcely be selected by the Senator to make good 
his charge. 

I pass over other instances, and come to Mr. 
Dallas’s bank of 1814-15. That, too, was a party 
measure. Banking was then comparatively but 
little understood, and it may seem astonishing, at 
this time, that such a project should ever have re- 
ceived any countenance or support. It proposed 
to create a bank of $50,000,000 to consist almost 
entirely of what was called then the war stocks ; 
that is, the public debt created in carrying on the 
then war. It was provided that the bank should 
not pay specie dnring the war, and for three years 
afler ils termination, for carrying on which it was 

to lend the Government the funds. In plain lan- 
guage, the Government was to borrow back its 
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own credit from the bank, and pay to the institu- 
tion six per cent. for its use. I bad searcely ever 
before seriously thought of banks or banking, but 
I clearly saw through the operation, and the dan- 
ger to the Government and country, and, regard- 
less of party ties or denunciations, I opposed and 
defeated it in the manner I explained at the extra 
session. I then subjected myself to the very 
charge which the ®enator now makes, but time 
has done me justice, as it will in the present 
instance. 

Passing the intervening instances, I come down 
to my administration of the War Department, 
where I acted on my own judgment and responsi- 
bility. Itis known to all, that the department, at 
the time was perfectly disorganized, with not much 
less than $50,000,000 of outstanding and unsettled 
accounts, and the greatest confusion in every 
branch of service. Though without experience, I 
prepared, shortly afterI went in, the bill for its 
organization, and on its passage I drew up the body 
of rules fer carrying the act into execution; both of 
which remain substantially unchanged to this day. 
Afier reducing the outstanding accounts to a few 
millions, and introducing order and accountability 
in every branch of service, and bringing down the 
expenditure of the army from four to two and a 
half millions annually, without subtracting a 
single comfort from either officer or soldier, I left 
the Department in a condition that might well be 
compared to the best in any country. If I am 
deficient in the qualities which the Senator attri- 
butes to me, here in this mass of details and busi- 
ness it ought to be discovered. Will he look to 
this to make good his charge? 

From the War Department I was transferred to 
the Chair which you now occupy. How I acquit- 
ted myselfin the discharge of its duties, I leave it to 
the body to decide, without adding a word. The 
Station, from its leisure, gave me a good opportu- 
nity to study the genius of the prominent measure 
of the day, called then the American system, of 
which I profited. I soon perceived ‘where its er- 
rors Jay, and how it would operate. I clearly saw 
its desolating effects in one section, and corrupting 
influence in the other; and when I saw that it 
could not be arrested here, I fell back on my own 
State, and a blow was given to a system destined 
to destroy our institutions, if notoverthrown, which 
brought it to the ground. This brings me down to 
the present times, and where passions and preju- 
dices are yet too strong to make an appeal, with 
any prospect of a fair and impartial verdict. I 
then transfer this, and aj] my subsequent acts, in- 
cluding the present, to the tribunal of posterity, 
with a perfect confidence that nothing will be found, 
in whatI have said or done, to impeach my inte- 
grity or understanding. 

I have now, Senators, repelled the attacks on 
me. I have settled the account and cancelled the 
debt between me and my accuser. I have not 
sought this controversy, nor have I shunned it 
when forced on me. _ I have acted onthe defensive, 
and if it is to continue, which rests with the Sena- 
tor, I shall throughout continue so to act. I know 
too well the advantage of my position to surrender 
it. The Senator commenced the controversy, and 
it is but right that he should be responsible for the 
direction it shall hereafter take. Be his determina- 
tion what it may, I stand prepared to meet him. 


————_-{- 
INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. TIPTON, 


Or INDIANA, 

In Senate, Friday, February 16, 1838.—The Senate 
having resumed the consideration of the bill im- 
posing additional duties, as depositaries, on pub- 
lie officers, in certain cases, etc, the question 
being on Mr. Rives’s substitute for the bill— 
Mr. TIPTON said nothing but the peculiar posi- 

tion which he was compelled to occupy before the 

country on the question now under debate here, 
could have induced him to obtrude himself on the 
notice of the Senate. This consideration (said 

Mr. T.) obliges me to claim your indulgence, while 

I briefly present the reasons which incline me to 
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prefer the proposition brought forward by the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) In 
the remarks I am about to make, (said Mr. T.) I 
shal! confine myself to the subject before the Senate, 
and shall not wander from it to discuss the politics 
of the country. 

The Sub-Treasury bill, sir, provides for a sepa- 
ration of the Government, in is fiscal operations, 
from all banks; and, after a short period, prohibits 
the receipt of bank paper in payment of public 
dues, and enacts that all debts due the United 
States shall thenceforward be paid in hard money. 
Believing, as I do, that these measures, if adopted, 
wil] be injurious to the country, I cannot sanction 
them with my vote. Since their rejection at the 
extra session, I have carelully noted the expres- 
sions of public sentiment in different quarters of 
the country, and consider them as having beer con- 
demmed by the people themselves, as well as by 
their representatives at the other end of the Capitol. 
li every State where there has been a legislative 
expression of opinion, that expression has, with one 
exception, been against them. ‘The Sub-Treasury 
has friends of much respectability in the State re- 
presented here by my colleague and myself; but 
they are in the minority. ‘The suspension of specie 
payment by the banks, and the assaults made on 
all banks and banking, have rendered these institu- 
tions unpopular; but the Sub-Treasury is more so. 

While the late Bank of the United States ex- 
isted, the Government managed its fiscal concerns 
through that institution with great facility, and 
without loss. No country ever had a better cur- 
rency than that institution and the State banks of 
that day furnished us. Those who wanted hard 
money could easily procure it, and the exchanges 
were reasonable and safe. The paper of the 
United States Bank was at par every where, and 
convertible at the will of the holder into gold and 
silver, but preferred by most people to either. Af- 
ter the downfall of that bank, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by, an act of Congress of the 23d of June, 
1836, was directed to select a suitable number of 
the banks chartered by the Legislatures of the 
States and Territories, and of the banks of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as depositories of the public 
money. He was prohibited from depositing in any 
bank that did not pay specie for its notes, or that 
should, after the 4th day of July, 1836, issue or pay 
out notes Or bills of a less denomination than five 
dotlars. This last was an excellent provision. 
By excluding sma!) bills, a large proportion of the 
precious metals would be infused into the circula- 
tion. Wheathe banks suspended specie payment, 
all connection between them and the Government 
was dissolved, except that the Governmen retained 
the right to enforce the collection of the public mo- 
ney remaining in the vaults of the depo:ite banks. 
The suspension of specie payments by the banks 
embarrassed the pecuniary operations of the Go- 
vernment, produced a stagnation of business of 
every kind, and we hear the question asked every 
day, what is to be done to restore a sound currency? 
All eyes are anxiously looking this way to see what 
course the General Government will pursue. What 
are the people and the banks to expect from this 
quarter, provided the banks again begin and conti- 
nue in good faith te redeem their paper with gold 
and silver? Will bank paper be received in pay- 
ment of the public dues, or will the Government per- 
sistin demanding and enforcing the payment of gold 
and silver for public land in the West, and permit the 
receipt of bank paper in payment of public dues in 
the East. thereby discriminating between the cur- 
rency used by the people on the east and west side 
of the Alleghany mountains,or will Congress endea- 
vor to establish and maintain a uniform currency? 
On these points, so vastly important to the people, I 
conceive it very desirable that Congress should de- 
cide at anearly day. The amendment of the hono- 
rable Senator from Virginia holds out strong in- 
ducements to the banks to resume specie paymen:, 
and I cannot doubt the ability of the banks to do 
so, provided confidence is restored. It is not so 
much a lack of means as of confidence, of know- 
ledge respecting the intention and future action of 
the General Government, that prevents.them frem 
paying specie for their paper. If the General Go- 
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vernment will, by law, make the paper of specie- 
paying banks receivable in payment of public dues, 
and if these institutions are but properly managed, 
their paper will furnish a ‘eal currency. Iam 
aware, sir, that gentlemen, high in the confidence of 
the country, whose opinions have great weight with 
the people, are in favor of a hard money currency. 
Entertaining different views, I will give my vote in 
favor of the State bank system. If adopted, it will 
restore confidence, and relieve the embarrassments 
under which the business of thecountry languishes. 
But if the amendment is rejected by the majority, 
then to that majority we shall look to give us a 
sound currency. It seems a battle is to be fought 
between the supporters of an exclusive metallic and 
those of a mixed currency; that is, hard money, and 
paper issued on a metallic basis, and convertible, at the 
will of the holder, into gold and silver. I contend 
that it is not practicable, at this age of the world, to 
introduce the former. I am for returning to that cur- 
rency under which our country has prospered in 
times gone by. Should the supporters of the hard mo- 
ney system succeed in introducing it, to the exclusion 
of all paper,so great a diminution of the money in cir- 
culation will injuriously affect the business of our 
country, Instead of acurrency of over $400,000,000, 
we shail have less than $80,000,000 of hard money 
as the measure of value of all our property. Should 
we drive bank paper from circulation, it will increase 
the demand for precious metals, and thus raise 
the standard yalue of gold and silver, and propor- 
tionably depress the value of property of every de- 
scription. No civilized nation has, at any age of 
the world, been able to dispense with some mea- 
sure of value. The gold bill of 1834, by raising 
the standard value of gold, forced into our country 
a larger portion of the precious metals than our 
share, in proportion to the quantity in the commer- 
cial world; it has made buta short stay with us; 
the payment of our foreign debt, and the natural 
course of trade, forced it out again; it is now in 
demand, and ata premium. We have heretofore 
gone on very well and prosperously with a mixed 
currency; but the West does not produce the pre- 
cious metals. And if hard money be established 
as the currency, we must depend on the gold region 
of the South, or go beyond seas for it. If the 
Western people are compelled to raise hard money 
to pay their taxes, and for all the other purposes of 
life, they will be compelled to sacrifice their pro- 
duce and manufactures in the Southern market for 
whatever the purchaser may see fit to give them in 
hard money. I put this question to honorable 
members: is it possible to establish and maintain, 
for any length of time, two currencies—one for the 
General, au one for the State Governments? Or, 
if you pierse, one for the General Government and 
one for the people? 

Whatever currency is received in payment for 
the public lands in the West, and for public dues 
in the East, should be the standard currency to pay 
debts among the people, and taxes to the States, 

I call on the advocates of the hard money sys- 
tem who have been for years ringing the sound of 
words, not of hard money, in our ears, to come for- 
ward and tell us where this hard money is, or 
whence it is to come, to supply the place of bank 
paper and credit, which they are striving to drive 
out of existence? Do gentlemen who cry out 
against all banks and credit really and seriously 
think of putting down all banks? I beg them to 
reflect what the consequences will be; what bank 
credit and enterprise have done for our country. 
Did not the great State of New York resort to her 
credit and banking to carry on her canals? She 
has demonstrated what a single State, by wise 
counsels, energy, and enterprise, could effect in 
the successful completion of a work that has never 
heen excelled in any age of the world. She has 
connected the great lakes with the Atlantic by the 
North river, and divided the Northwestern trade 
with the British Empire. And are not the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, with other States 
West and South, at this time selling State stocks, 
which is nothing more nor less than borrowing mo- 
ngy to carry on similar works on their own credit? 
South Carolina, Kentucky, and my native State, 
Tennessee, are vesting incorporated companies 
with banking privileges, to enable them to raise 
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fands to carry on their gigantic railroad from 
Charleston to the Ohio river; and will those who re- 
present those States here, injure the credit of those 
banks by refusing to receive their paper in pay- 
ment of the public dues? 

I esteem this enterprise as worthy of the age we 
live in, and sincerely hope it will redound to the 
honor of the master spirits engaged in it, and en- 
rich the States through which it passes. I com- 
plain of no Senator for his course here; but when 
I see honorable members who share so large a 
portion of the nation’s confidence waging in inter- 
minable war against all banks and credit in one 
breath, and in the next urging their own States to 


‘charter banking companies to carry on public im- 


provements which are deemed of too great mag- 
nitude for individual enterprise, I confess that I 
cannot undeistand them. Should Cengress deter- 
mine that hereafter nothing but gold and silver shall 
be used as a currency by the General Government, 
you will drive bauk paper out of circulation, in- 
crease the value of the precious metals five times 
their present value, diminish, in an almost incal- 
culable ration, the means of carrying on those 
works, and depress the price of property to the 
same extent. No one acquainted with political 
economy will deny thata diminution of the cur- 
rency of a State will check improvements, and de- 
range the business of society. This was the case 
in 1819, and will follow now, should we drive 
bank paper from circulation, and leave no other 
currency than the small amount of precious me- 
tals now in the country. A reduction so rapid 
and extensive cannot fail to produce general dis- 
tress. By driving bank paper out of circulation, 
every interest in society will be serously affected; 
property of every kind will decrease in value; the re- 
lation between debtor and creditor will be entirely 
changed, and the change will be ruin to the debtor. 
The amount of property necessary to discharge his 
debts, under this new state of things, will greatly 
exceed that which he received from his creditor. 
Enterprise of every kind will sustain a shock, and 
misery and distress pervade all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Property or labor which is now worth five dollars 
will not then command one dollar. Dare we vote 
eighty per cent. off the value of the property of onr 
constituents? I cannot assume so fearful a respon- 
sibility. I know gentlemen will tell us they have 
no idea of injuring the banks; very far from it; 
they just wish to separate the Government from the 
banks in its fiscal operations; that the Government 
may go on and nse hard money, and drafts drawn 
by Government officers, and that the banks can 
get along very well on their own resources. Sir, 
you may as well tell me that a good physician can 
draw the last drop of blood from the human sys- 
tem, and still continue life and animation, as that 
bank paper will circulate as a currency for all 
other purposes, when it is rejected by the Govern. 
mentin payment of public dues. If bank notes 
are refused in payment for public lands in the 
West, those who wish to buy lands will take the 
notes, draw the specie from the banks, and pay it 
into the land offices. It will pass into the Uni- 
ted States Treasury, and thence into the pockets 
of the office-holders, to be sold out by them at 
a premium to the purchasers of the public lands. 
In commercial cities, where duty bends are to 
be paid, hard money must be had to pay them, 
no matter what it may cost, and the cost falls 
on the consumer; for neither the importing 
merchant nor the Government will bear the loss. 
I have stated that, by increasing the demand for 
specie, you depress the price of property and 
labor; and, sir, by paying the office-holders their 
salaries in gold and silver, you increase them to 
double what they were, and the people bear the 
additional burden. The Shylock who has hoarded 
afew hard dollars, and owes no debts, will, under 
this new order of things, be enabled to purchase the 
best property in our cities, or the most valuable 
farms in the country, for one-tenth of their cost to 
the present owners; thereby doubling his thousands 
at the expense of the unfortunate debtor. All 
writers on political economy agree that the demand 
for currency is greater than the precious metals 
can supply, without depressing the price of all the 
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products of human labor. We should not forget 
that production is regulated by demand, and that 
both are affected by the amount of currency, com- 
Pp red with the number of articles to be exchanged 
through its agency. It will readily be perceived 
that an increase of the currency of a State by the 
substitution of paper, evcu when convertible into 
coin, ges Vigor te productive industry, and will 
increase the quantity of exchangeable commodities 
beyond what would otherwise have existed. Under 
these circurastances, the sudden rejection of paper 
currency, as proposed by the Sub-Treasury bill, 
cannot fail to derange all the business of the coun- 
try, by diminishing the quantity of currency, whilst 
the articles to be exchanged through its agency will 
suffer no diminution. 

The currency of this country has been greatly 
increased within the last ten years, by the employ- 
ment of paper, founded, it is true, originally on a 
metallic basis. Within the last year this paper has 
ceased to be convertible into specie, and asin many 
instances no systematic effort was at first made to 
prevent excessive issues, paper soon became redun- 
dant, and, consequently, decreased in value. Not- 
withstanding the present depreciation, there can be 
no doubt that public works have been commenced 
by States, and that the prudent and industrious part 
of the community have been aided by the increase 
ot the currency far beyond what would have taken 
place had we been confined to a hard money cur- 
rency alone. 

Efforts are now being made by the banks te re- 
sume specie papments. They are rapidly dimi- 
nishing the amount of paper in circulation. It will 
be foreseen that the relative value of money will 
increase, and, of course, that all other articles 
must decrease. This increase in the value of mo- 
ney will be followed by a fall in the price of all 
articles that cannot be exported to places where 
money is more abundaxt. And, in the progress of 
these operations, the price of exportable articles will 
also be affected by the reduction of the currency, 
and the quantity of exchangeable articles will also 
be diminished. While currency is evidently in- 
creasing in value, the manufacturer will not hazard 
his capital in producing articles, the price of which 
is declining; manufactured goods of various kinds 
will have to be imported from abroad, at prices 
demanded there, where money is more plenty, and 
which, of course, cannot be afforded as cheap as if 
mauufactured at home. The merchant dare not 
purchase his usual supply of fresh goods while ex- 
changes are high, and the danger of being com- 
pelied to part with them at reduced prices is staring 
him in the face. Under these circumstances, all 
the money in the country will be required to 
pay debis already contracted. No one will em- 
bark in enterprises of any kind until this currency 
question is settled. ‘To effect this desirable object, 
the joni action of the General and State Govern- 
ments is requisite. The States are doing their 
pari, by correcting the errors that have crept into 
the management of their banking institutions, and 
preparing to pay specie for their paper. If the 
General Government will honor the paper of the 
Specie-paying banks of the States by receiving it 
in payment ef public dues, confidence will be re- 
stored, and business revived. In currency, like all 
the business of life, no matter what we possess, the 
possession affords but little enjoyment without 
confidence. 

Lam opposed to any further experimenting on 
the currency, and wish to restore things to what 
they were a few years ago. The paper system, as 
gentlemen cail it, is not new tous; it has existed, 
in some form, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. The value of property, of labor, of provi- 
sions, of every commodity in all the business of 
life, has relation to ths paper credit system, and 
how are we to get clear of it at this late day? Our 
roads, our canals, all our public works, are con- 
structed on credit. Why should it create surprise 
if we sustain the credit system? We know that it 
is sometimes liable to abuse; but, hoping to profit 
by experience, and to correct the evils complained 
of, we cannot give it up. The Legislatures of 
many of the States are now in session; every mail 
brings us news of steps taken by them to investi- 
gate the condition of the banks, and guard against 


future abuses in their management. Our banks 
want bat judicious kindness, er, 1 might say, the 
justice, of this Governinent extended to them, to 


enable them to do all that their friends can expect | 


of them, to wit: furnish a sound currency. 
Without bank credit it would have been impos- 
sible for the new States of the West tc grow and 
increase in wealth, population, and business, as we 
know they have done between the years 1820 and 
1832. Prior to 1820 the public lands weie sold at 
a credit. In that year the cash system was 
adopted. Emigrants from the old States to the 
West were generally poor and destitute of means 
to pay tor public land. While the Government 
sold its Jand on credit, the purchasers bought on 
credit; but when the system was changed to cash 
payment, they borrowed money from the banks, 
bought lands from the United States, improved them 
by their own industrv, and when they raised a sur- 
plus of produce on their farms, they sold that sur- 
plus in the markets of the lower country, paid their 


bank debt, and became independent citizens of the | 


country. Thousands now own land, who, had 
it not been for bank credit, probably never would 
have been able to purchase a permanent home for 
their families. Equally beneficial has bank credit 
been to the planters of the Southern States; their 
practice, I am told, is to draw on the banks in 
favor of their inerchants at Natchez or New Or- 
leans, payable in six months, and depending upon 
the return of their crops to pay their bank drafts. 
By these means they stock their plantations with 
hands, farming utensils, and provisions. This 
gives a spring to the planting interest, by which 
millions are realized. The Western States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, want money or 
equal value every where. The farmers and gra- 
ziers of these States vend their supplies in the 
lower country markets. It is important that they 
should receive money which will not decrease in 
value every step they take on their return to their 
homes. There they have to pay this money to 
the merchants who purchase their goods in the 
Eastern cities, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the money thus received in New Orleans 
should answer the purpose of the merchant to pay 
for his goods in New York. 

In 1834-5, while our banks were in favor with 
the General Government, all wenton harmonious- 
ly. The President, in his messages, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his reports, were extolling 
these institutions to the skies for the ability and 
fidelity with which they transmitted and disbursed 
the public revenue, and regulated exchanges: the 
banks were prosnerous, and our country flourished. 
The banks were encouraged by the Executive to 
grant commercial facilities; they did so, in some 
instances, imprudent!y, no doubt, but unfortunately 
they incurred the displeasure of this Government, 
and what followed?) Why, sir, the Treasury or- 
der of the 11th of July, 1836! This order created 
alarm for the safety of the banks; the note holders 
lost confidence in them; a rush was made upon 
them for hard money to pay for lands; and they, in 
self-defence, ‘closed their doors; and by no one 
should they be blamed for so doing. Should the 
banks open their vaults and pay specie for their 
notes in the present unsettled state of the public 
mind and of the business of the country, they might 
continue for a few days, perhaps weeks, when the 
last dollar would be drained from their coffers, and 
they be compelled to close their doors for ever. 
Embarrassments will occasionally happen in every 
country, from which it requires an effort of the 
people and wise legislation to extricate them. We 
were overtaken by similar embarrassments in our 
country soon after the last war, from which we were 
relieved by the joint efforts of the General and State 
Governments operating on the currency. It will 
not be denied that the Bank of the United States 
was on the very verge of ruin in 1819, in conse- 
quence of the commercial and fiscal embarrass- 
ments of that day. A committee of Congress in- 
vestigated its concerns; and by the report made to 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Spencer, of 
New York, on the 24th day of February, 1820, 
both the people and their representatives were in- 
formed of the true condition of that institution. A 
reform in the management of the bank took place; 


the favor shown it by the Genera! Government 
restored it to the confidence of the people; and from 
that period to the expiration of its charter, the paper 
of that institution and of the State banks, furnished 
us both a safe and convenient currency at par every 
where, from Boston to New Orleans, and converti- 
ble, at the will of the holder, into specie. Western 
people, who sold their produce ft New Orleans, re- 
ceived in payment the paper of the Bank of the 
United States, which was at par in all the western 
States and the eastern cities. It is a return to such 
times and such a currency that [ advocate. The 
United States Bank charter hasexpired. We must 
now depend on the small quantity of precious metal! 
that, in the course of trade with other nations, 
would fall to eur share, (and that is about 
$75,000,000,) or upon the paper issued by the State 
institutions, or both, to supply the place of the 
United States Bank paper. If our banks are pro- 
perly conducted and favored by the General Go- 
vernment, their paper will supply the people of 
each State with a sound and convenient currency; 
but if the Executive and Congress set their faces 
against the State institutions, they will destrey 
them. 

It the Sub-Treasury bill should become a law, 
you will firstlock up $40,000,000 of this public re- 
venue from circulation: secondly, by the rejection 
of bank paper, you will force an unnatural collec~ 
tion of the whole amount of the revenue in hard 
money. Itgoes into your, Sub-Treasury, and can- 
not be used as currency by the people until it passes 
to them through the hands of the public officers. 
By thus withdrawing from circulation the revenue 
of the United States, amounting to forty-eight mil- 
lious, yon will so diminish the quantity of currency 
as to depréss the price of property and labor to less 
than one-fifth its present value. 

The revenue of the United States, amounting to 
forty-eight millions of dollars, has heretofore been 
kept and disbursed through the agency of the banks, 
and formed no inconsiderable part of the currency. 
The question now to be determined is, by whose 
agency shall these operations be conducted hereal- 
ter? The Senator from New York (Mr. Wrrant) 
is for the Sub-Treasury; the honorable member from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) is for the State bank system. 
I have the most profound respect for the judgment 
and sagacity of the gentleman from Virginia, but 
I cannot place the same unbounded comfidence in 
the ability of the State banks to regulate exchanges, 
both foreign and domestic, that he does. Of the 
integrity and ability of a majority of them to re- 
deem their paper I have no doubt; but it is contra- 
ry to the nature of things to suppose that twenty or 
thirty State institutions, each independent of the 
other, acting under different boards of director, 
consulting the interests of different stoe cholders ard 
different sections ef the country, each possesing 
principles, in some measure, antaconistical to the 
others, can, with the same facili: y, transmit auc Gis- 
burse the public revenue as we have seen was done 
by the late Bank of the United States. Should one 
of our planters or farmers, on making sale of their 
produce at New Orleans for hard money, place it 
in deposite in the State Bank of Louisiana, (for in- 
stance,) and be compelled to purchase a draft on 
Charleston or New York, he would have to pay a 
premium. The Bank of Louisiana would be able 
to draw a draft on any place within the limits of 
that State, but it is contrary to the nature of things 
to suppose it would have funds or credit, on which 
it could draw, at Charleston, Louisville, or Boston, 
without charging higher rates of exchange than the 
Western people formerly paid when the Bank of 
the United States existed. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia thinks there was no failure in the State banks 
to answer all the purposes of depositories. 

When the question of regulating the deposites— 
the public money with the State banks, and of dis- 
tributing the surplus revenne among the States, 
was before the Senate at the first session of the 
24th Congress, 1 opposed the provision for regue 
lating the deposites in the State banks. These pro- 
positions, however, were connected, and we had 
to take that part of the bill regulating the deposites 
with the State banks, to get the distribution part 
through the Senate. After many fruitless aempts, 
by the friends of distribution, to separate these pro- 
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ositions, I voted, under duress, for the bill as it 
mea law. We now have to determine be- 
tween the State banks and the Sub-Treasury, as 
depositories of the public money. The former is 
preferred for two reasons: Ist. The banks are or- 
ganized under authority from the States; the peo- 
ple have vested a portion of their capital in these 
institutions; they depend on their paper to supply 
them a sound currency; the legislation of Congress 
has much influence on the credit of these institu- 
tions, especially in the Western States, where the 
General Government is the great land-holder. 
The Western people, to use their own language, 
want land office money; money that is not receiv- 
able in the land offices is always from five to ten 
per cent. below par. 2d. The Sub-Treasury is new 
and untried, and it contemplates the rejection of 
bank paper in payment for public dues. Should 
this be adopted, it will diminish the currency, de- 
stroy all confidence in banks and credit, cripple 
agriculture and commerce, and every other inte- 
rest in society in the Western States. 

The Western people are the carriers between the 
North and the South; they sell their produce in the 
Seuth, and buy goods in the Northeast; it is evi- 
dently their interest that exchanges should be mo- 
derate, and money of equal value at both these 
points. We should not think it strange to find 
that the large States in the East feel but little inte- 
rest in reducing the rate of exchanges. New York 
has her safety fund banking system; Pennsylvania 
her United States Bank; Virginia, too, has her 
banks. All these States have large commercial 
cities, with seaports and harbors, into which foreign 
goods are imported, and from which they ship their 
produce or manufactured articles to foreign coun- 
tries. All their business can be transacted within 
their own limits, and with the paper of their own 
banks. But how stands the case with the Western 
merchant? He has no port of entry, into which 
foreign goods are imported. If compelled to make 
his payments in hard money, the transportation to 
the Eastern cities will be at least 5 per cent.; should 
he offer paper of our most solvent Western 
banks, he mustgo to a broker and have them 
shaved from 8 to 12 per cent. to procure New York 
currency. If the Western members of Congress 
propose a measure that will cheapem the rate of 
exchanges, they have to contend against Eastern 
wealth and influence, and to combat the powerful 
delegations in Congress from all the Eastern States 
of the Union. 1 do not contend that the proposition 
of the Senator from Virginia is the best that could 
be offered, but we must take it as preferable to the 
Sub-Treasury bill. One is to sustain and the other 
to destroy the State institutions. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smitu) 
asked, what right have the State banks to demar.d 
support from this Government? Are they, said he, 
under the control of the General Government? 
True, sir, these institutions are not under the im- 
mediate control of the General Government; they 
are the property of the people of the different 
States. We here represent the States, and I have 
always understood it to be the Democratic doc- 
trine that the representative was amenable to the 
corstituent for his conduct. The Genera! Govern- 
ment is clothed by the Constitution with power to 
make war, to conclude treaties, to levy and col- 
lect taxes. This Government collects and dis- 
burses the revenue of the nation, and is answerable 
to the people and the States, and w'll be by them 
holden to strict accountability for the manner in 
which these high trusts are discharged. 

The Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cat- 
HouN,) to alarm our fears, said this combination 
of banks, with Mr. Biddle’s bank at their head, 
will be a mighty engine of power, and will rule 
the country. I ask him to answer this question : 
Will these twenty-five or thirty local banks, to be 
selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approbation of Congress, and to be discontinued at 
fhe pleasure of Congress, be a more dangerous en- 
gine of power than the late Bank of the United 
States or the State banks were?’ The Bank of the 
United States was put down by the consent of the 
people, and the deposite banks are prostrate at the 
feet of the General Government as the State banks 
were in 1814, when life and vigor was restored to 
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the State institutions by the General Govern- 
ment. 

The honorable member told us that confidence 
could not pay seventy-five millions of debt. From 
the course of his reasoning I understood him to 
contend that banks have no substantial capital on 
which their issues are based. Does he not know 
that banks, established under charters from the 
States, must have a capital consisting of gold and 
silver actually paid into their vaults before they 
can issue a dollar of paper to circulate as money? 
Ne bank notes are put in circulation but upon notes 
of individuals, drawn and endorsed by men known 
to the bank directors to be both solvent and trust- 
worthy. Will the Senator contend that a single 
Treasury officer is a safer depositary for the public 
treasure than a banking company, composed of a 
president and directors, who are interested in sus- 
taining the solvency and credit of the institution 
under their charge? Or is he satisfied that the pub- 
lic money, in deposite with the Bank of Indiana, 
would be safer were it deposited with a half dozen 
receivers of public moneys in the land offices of 
that State?) The Bank of Indiana had a capital of 
two millions of doliars in speeie. At the time of 
the suspension of specie payment its issues were 
about two and a half to one; since the suspension it 
has reduced its liabilities over eight hundred thou- 
sand dellars. At the time of suspending specie 
payment it had near a million of public money in 
its vaults. Notwithstanding the suspension, that 
bank continues to pay all the drafts drawn on it by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, either in hard mo- 
ney or in other par funds acceptable to the holders 
of the Treasury draft. It has reduced its deposites 
to about four hundred thousand dollars; and this 
sum, I assure you, will be promptly paid when 
called for. The public deposites have rather in- 
jured than benefited that institution. Iam not an 
advocate for continuing the public deposites in that 
bank, but I will not consent to see the United States 
refuse its paper in payment for public dues. 

The State Bank of Indiana can and will resume 
specie payment as soon as any other western bank 
will resume. I have before mea report of the 
condition of that bank on the 20th of last month, 
by which it is shown that on that day its bills and 
notes discounted amounted to $3,536,441 20; gold 
and silver in bank $1,223,911 69; circulation 
$2,322,200; excess of circulation over gold and sil- 
ver is $1,099 288 31. The State owns half the 
capital of the bank, and is bound for the redemption 
of its paper. The property of the directors is also 
bound. You will perceive that the State, the pri- 
vate fortunes of the directors, and the capital of the 
bank, as well as the security for individual notes 
and bills discounted, are are all bound for payment 
of the public money deposited in that bank. Will 
gentlemen contend that a Sub-Treasury officer is a 
safer depositary for the public treasure than a bank 
thus constructed? I think not. They will tell us 
that banks will speculate on the public money. I 
tell them that Treasury officers are quite as liable 
to these temptations as those who have the manage- 
ment of our State banks. By the bill under con- 
sideration itis made the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause the books and money in pos- 
session of your Sub-Treasury officers, to be exa- 
mined once in each year. This will require the 
appointment of swarms of agents of the Treasury, 
to travel into every quarter of the country, and they 
must be paid from the Treasury for their services. 
It is plainly to be seen that the bill, should it be- 
come a law, provides for quartering on the Trea- 
sury swarms of officers and agents of the General 
Government, which, if not quite so numerous as 
the locusts were in Egypt, we have reason to fear 
will prove as sore a scourge to us as the locusts 
were to the Egyptians. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cat- 
HOUN,) contends that banks will issue on the pub- 
lic deposites to advance the interests of the stock- 
holders, and contract their issues to facilitate spe- 
culations. This was the case with the Bank of 
the United States, as shown by the report which I 
al'uded to some time ago, and it may again happen 
if mot prevented by those whose duty and interest 
required them to preserve the credit of these insti- 
tutions. I have a cure, sir, for all these evils, by 
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keeping the State banks to a constant and rigid ac- 
countability by weekly settlements, making it the 
duty of the deposite banks to settle their accounts 
at the close of each week, allowing them to collect 
the balances due from debtor banks in specie, and 
compelling them to place the balance due to the 
Government to its credit as so much specie On spe- 
cial deposite. If this course is adopted, it will 
effectually prevent banks from issuing on the pub- 
lic deposites. 

The directors of the banks are generally men of 
the first standing in society, who have both reputa- 
tionand private fortune atstake, and if brought up 
to rigid accountability, will not touch your public 
moneys, unless it be to receive them on special de- 
posite, and charge for the risk and safe-keeping, 
and to pay them over when called for. 

The Senator from South Carolina pronounced 
the proposition of the member from Virginia to 
be unconstitutional, and had passages read from 
the Constitution of the United States to sustain 
his position. I will not detain the Senate to give 
another version of that instrument: let every one 
read and understand that instrument for himself. 
I am at a loss for words to express my astonish- 
ment when I heard this declaration boldly made 
on the floor of the Senate, by the champion of the 
United States Bank, and of the paper system of 
1816. What was constitutional, expedient, and 
proper with him then, is unconstitutional now. He 
must surely have been right at one time. How 
is this to be reconciled? I leave the honorable 
member to explain this position, among others. In 
1816, the peopleconfided in his judgment, and were 
not disappointed. But, sir, he is asking too much 
if he expects the people to follow and confide in 
him upon every occasion when he may see fit to 
change his political course. I hope he will not 
take it unkind in me if I tell him, that he, like the 
banker makes too heavy drafts on his capital; we 
cannot longer honor them; we are constrained to 
withdraw that confidence we reposed in him in 
times gone by. He is, on this question, on the 
side of the Administration, and I take the other 
side, believing that sound policy and the interest 
of the State I serve require me do so. 

With regard to the banks of the District of 
Columbia I need say buta word. Other Sena- 
tors are better acquainted with them than I pre- 
tend to be, and will in due time inform us. I have 
been favored with a statement of the condition of 
one ef these institutions, which is to be satisfac- 
tory. Although it does not appear to be doing a 
very extensive and profitable business for the 
stockholders, it has given the best proof that it 
was equalto the emergency. This institution, I 
learn, was ready and willing to pay specie for its 
paper last June, within one month after the sus- 
pension, but it was thought best to wait, and see 
what other banks would do. It resumed on the 
1st of September, and continues to pay specie four 
its notes. The officers of this bank are enti:led to 
the thanks of this community, and the Bank of 
Washington deserves a renewal its charter. Those 
who have conducted it through the late storms 
have given proof of what prudent and honest men 


‘can do, whose object is rather to be useful to a 


whole community than to act on the selfish prin- 
ciple of monopolizing wealth to stockholders, at 
the expense of the community. They seem to 
have been governed mcre by principle than by in- 
terest. 

I cannot support the Sub-Treasury bill without 
its friends will make some important alterations; 
and the first alteration that I desire, if the bill is to 
become the law of the land, is a provision to re- 
ceive the paper of specie paying banks in payment 
of public dues. 

am aware that by separa'ing from a majority 
of the political party with which I have acted, and 
intend to act, where I can, separating from them 
only where I must, I subject myself to misappre- 
hension, and, of course, to be misrepresented by 
those who do not understand me. Iam not alone. 


Others, who share a much larger portion of the 
people’s confidence than has fallen to me, think 
and will act as I do. The small band of Conserva- 
tives, often referred to in this debate, have taken 
the ground pointed out by an approving conscience, 
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trusting to the approbation of our constituents, 
which we value much higher than party. ; 

While on the subject, I hope the Senate will 
bear with me while I say a word in relation to my- 
self. I do not owe my place here to party or party 
organization; before I was appointed to a seat on 
this door, I made known to those who held the ap- 

inting power, in terms that could not be misun- 
derstood, and will not now be controverted, that 
my views on banks and the currency were essen- 
tially different from those of the Chief Magistrate 
of that day. In separating from the late or pre- 
sent Administration on the currency qu:stion, I 
claim exemption from party trammels. 

I trust I have said enough to show that the sys- 
tem of State bank deposites is preferable to the 
bill reported by the committee; and having very 
briefly touched on some of the topics before the 
Senate, I will close my remarks. 





REMARKS OF MR. RUSSELL, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representatives, January 9, 1838 — 
On the question ordering the bill for the relief of 
the heirs of Robert Fulton to a third reading. 


Mr. RUSSELL said, having been a member of 
the Committee of Claims, which had reported this 
bill to the House, and not having been able to con- 
cur with that committee in that report, he felt him- 
self called on to give to the House the reasons for 
his dissent. This bill proposes to give to the heirs 
of Robert Fulton the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, for services alleged to have been rendered 
by Mr. Fulton to the United States, and for the de- 
tention of his steamboat Vesuvius at New Orleans, 
from the 30th December, 1814, to the 12th of 
March, 1815, both days inclusive. The amount of 
tuis claim, the peculiar basis upon which itrests, the 
time and circumstances accompanying its presenta- 
tion, and the factitious aid which had been infused 
into the examination of it, rendered a calm and 
dispassionate examination peculiarly desirable: and, 
sir, (said Mr. R.) while 1 assure you that I enter 
upon it with no unkind feelings towards the indivi- 
dual whose personal merits are so intimately 
mingled with the discussion of the bill that they can 
hardly be separated, yet, sir, in the discharge of the 
duties confided to me, I shall examine it with free- 
dom, and with an anxious desire to arrive at a just 
and equitable result; and while, on the one hand, 
lshall indulge no time-serving sympathies incon- 
sistent witK the public interest, on the other hand, my 
purpose will be to secure a liberal adjustment of 
the claim in question. This bill, sir, presents to 
the ordinary observer but an index to the claim 
which lies beyond it: the labyrinth in which it is 
enveloped must be carefully traversed in its 
various windings, and the deceptive guise which 
time or accident may have thrown around it 
drawn aside, that in sober reality we may 
examine its merits. In canvassing this claim, 
my colleagues on the committe, or such of 
them as concurred in this report, will claim for 
themselves (as the chairman has already done) the 
right of presenting the reasons which have induced 
them to view this demand in a more favorable light 
than the minorty thought themselves authorized to 
do; and they will not fail, I am sure, sir, to extend 
to the minority that courtesy which they claim for 
themselves. ‘The time has been when this claim 
was not involved in that obscurity which now sur- 
rounds it. Contemporaneous circumstances and 
evidence which would have presented the clain in 
its true character may well be presumed now to be 
lost by time or accident, or those from whom a 
more perfect relation may have been obtained have 
descended to the tomb. Sir, allow the principle to 
prevail, that lapse of time strengthens the demand, 
originally of doubtful merit, and I ask, you, sir, 
what period will you fix for the consummation of 
that right which in its origin was worthless? 

‘hat you may be enabled to judge, sir, how far 
this claim falls within the latter description, I will 
present to you briefly the facts disclosed. "We are 
informed by the Secretary of the Navy, in his re- 
port, under date of the 3d of January, 1837, that in 
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1810 the sum ef $5,000 was advanced by the Go- 
vernment to Mr. Fulton. In that same report he 
also informs us, that in the year 1814 the Govern- 
ment advanced to Mr. Fulton another sum of 
$40,000; and as to this item, it will be found that 
the amount was furnished under a written contract, 
bearing date on the 27th day of December, 1814, 
between the then Secretary of Warand Mr. Ful- 
ton; that, to enable Mr. Fulton to bring into opera- 
tion the stearnboat Vesuvius and others specified in 
the contract, this sum of $40,000 was advanced. 
In this contract it is stipulated “that during the 
present war with Great Britain and these United 
States, and until said $40,000 shall be repaid or 
satisfied to the United Siates, by the passage of 
troops or freight in said steamboats, or in the mo- 
ney circulating medium of the United States, all 
officers and troops finding their own provisions and 
bedding shall be transperted in the steamboats from 
Louisville to New Orleans, down the stream, for 
ten dollars each, and from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville, up the stream, for twenty dollars each; in all 
cases of shorter distance, each person shall be 
transported for one centa mile down the stream, 
and twocents a mile up the stream. Ordnance 
and military stores, and munitions of war belong- 
ing to the United States, which can be conveyed in 
steambvats, (and of which the captain shall be the 
judge,) shall be transported down the stream from 
Louisville to New Orleans for one dollar per ton 
for one hundred miles, or up the stream at the rate 
of three dollars per ton fur each hundred miles.” 
In this contract there is a further provision that 
‘“‘if within five years from this date, (27th Decem- 
ber, 1814,) the said sum of forty thousand dollars 
shall not have been earned, and compensated to 
the Government of the Unixed States, by the trans- 
portation of troops and transport of manitions of 
war as aforesaid, the whole or any deficiency of 
said forty thousand dollars not satisfied, as afore- 
said, shall be paid by the said Robert Fulton and 
the stockholders in said boats to the Government of 
the United States.” Thus, Mr. Speaker, you have 
presented the items composing the demand of the 
Government against Mr. Fulton, which, in the 
language of the Secretary of the Navy, are “‘specific 
and ceitain,” presenting an aggregate of $45,000. 
It should be borne in mind that the appropriate 
duties of the Committee of Claims are specific, 
limited, and well defined, and, in the language of 
legislation, comprise only such claims of a pecu- 
niary nature as ordinarily arise between the Go- 
vernment and its citizens, arising upon contract, 
either express or implied, and such only as may be 
reduced in practice to resaonable certainty. In 
proportion to this duty imposed is the responsibility 
increased; and if they are permitted to transcend 
the one, they assume a responsibility which should 
not be cast upon them, and which appropriately 
belongs to the other standing committees of this 
House. And, sir, it is the scrupulous observance of 
this discrimination of the appropriate duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the respective standing committees of 
this House which has induced this whole land, from 
Maine to Florida, to become vocal with praise to the 
distinguished chairman of that committee; and I 
submit whether it is for the interest of the people of 
the United States to allow an assumption of power 
not delegated by law or well-regulated custom to 
any functionary of this Governme.t or any depart- 
ment thereof. Would you allow the Committee 
for the District of Columbia to exercise a supervi- 
sory control, or to take cognizance of the military 
operations of your Government, or to grant pen- 
sions or anuuities, or erect monuments to the 
memory of departed worth? Are there not appro- 
priate standing committees for these purposes? If 
there are not, raise a select committee for the 
specific purpose, and then this House and this na- 
tion will hold such committee responsible for the 
recommendations which it shall make. So far as 
the items brought to your notice, and the claims of 
Mr. Fulton against the Government for services 
rendered and moneys expended, which properly 
form the subject of reciprocal credit, are concern- 
ed, they were properly referrible to the Committee 
of Claims; and beyond that I submit whether they 
should have taken cognizance. If, sir, as has 
been stated by the gentleman from Ohio,(Mr.Wuir- 
TLESEY,) “the thing to be paid for was not bodily 
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exertion or mere mechanical superintendence, that 
it was talent, that it was invention, that it was 
ingenuity,” for which compensation is asked— 
be it so, sir, for the purpose of this discussion—are 
these proper items of account to be submitted to 
the Commitee of Claims? Can you, sir, by any 
known rule of compensation practised by that com- 
mittee, arrive at any certain resalt, taking these par- 
ticulars for the basis of your calculations? . The 
mere statement of them shews that the appropri- 
ate reference of this part of the claim was to a 
select committee. But, sir, Mr. Fulton stands in- 
debted prima facie to the Government of the United 
States in the sum of $45,000; and how is that pre- 
tended by the advocates of this bill to have been 
discharged?) Why, it is said, “‘he has rendered im- 
portant services to the country, and to the world 
of mankind.” Sir, though I cannot yield to 
him the entire merit claimed, it is not my 
purpose to withhold a more than ordinary meed of 
approbation. ‘That he had talents and mechani- 
cal powers, and a mind well adapted to the in- 
vestigation of scientific pursuits, which elevated 
him above many of his contemporaries, and that he 
possessed industry and enterprise entitling bim to 
high praise, most, if not all, will admit; and that 
these considerations should invoke a liberal exami- 
nation of hisclaims will, no doubt, be conceded. 
But, sir, there is a point in legislation beyond 
which liberality cannot be indulged without en- 
countering an epithet which few would be emulous 
to acquire. Others whose interests have been con- 
fided to the safe-keeping of this Government are 
involved in this matter; and before an appropria- 
uon of this large amount should be made, it will 
become those who are eniciing upon it to exa- 
mine the basis upon which it can be founded, and 
discriminate clearly between paying a debt and 
making a donation. So far, then, sir, as matters 
of account are concerned, allow me for a moment 
to consider it. Under the contraet of the 27th of 
December, 1514, the Vesuvius was to be used as a 
transport for certain troops and munitions of war, 
at and about New Orleans, at a fixed rate of com- 
pensation; and the rule which has been generaily, 
if not universally, applied by the Committee of 
Claims, and with the approbation of Congress, 
has been, that when boats or other property have 
been taken into the service of the Government, 
under a contract with the owner for a stipulated 
compensation, such boat or other property has 
been at the risk of the owner. Can any one doubt 
the propriety of this as a general rule? And is 
there any well-founded reason for allowing this 
case to form an exception to that general reguia- 
tion? Such regulations, upon which the rights of 
citizens are made to depend, to be just should be 
general, and all made to conform to them. Now, 
sir, apply that principle to this case, and it is thought 
no remuneration can be allowed. Upon this prin- 
ciple, if the boat, on her passage from New Or- 
leans to Louisville, had been captured and de- 
stroyed by the enemy, or she had foundered 
from the perils of the voyage, or stranded upon the 
rocks, her loss must have been sustained by the 
owner, and the Government, according to the esta- 
blished rule of legislation by this Government, 
would have been under no obligation to make re- 
paration. And, if the article of agreement is at 
ali to be regarded,, does not this ease fall clearly 
within that rule? But, sir, suppose it does not, and 
you subject the Government to all that can reason- 
bly be claimed for the use and damages ol this 
boat. Itis stated that she was pressed into the ser- 
vice.of the Government by General Jackson, on 
the 30th of December, 1814, at New Orleans, 
(though this is denied by him, as appears by his let- 
ter to the commitiee,) and on the night of that day 
she grounded on the batture at the upper part of the 
city, where she remained until the 12th of March, 
1815. At this time G. Knights was the quarter- 
master general at New Orleans, where the follow- 
ing account was presented to him for payment: 
1. For transporting on board the Vesu- 

vius, in the spring of 1815, a part 

of the Kentucky troops from New 

Orleans to Natchez - - $2,025 00 
2. For mattresses and pillows taken 

from the boat for the use of the 


sick . - - » 390 00 
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3. For transporting troops and articles 
from Natchez to New Orleans” - 
4. For two days’ use of boat under or- 
ders of Dec. 19, 1814, at $250 per 
day - -. - - 500 00 
5. For 85 days she was aground, being 
from the night of the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1814, to the 12th March, 1815 21,250 00 
The second item of $390 appears to have been 
paid to F. &. Ogden, attorney, 4th of October, 1825. 
1 will not, Mr. Speaker, undertake to say 
how far there is a want of evidence to sus- 
tain many of these items; but suppose they 
have all been proved, is it not reasonable to 
believe that at that time, when every thing was 
fresh in the memory, and the rights and obligations 
of the respective parties well known and under- 
stood, the account thus rendered corresponded with 
the then known rights of the party presenting it, 
and embraced every thing which could properly be 
included growing out of the use, seizure, and deten- 
uon of this boat. If it is so, let us state the ac- 
count and see to what practical result we shall ar- 
rive: 
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In 1810, Mr. Fulton received - - $5,000 
In 1814, on the contract - - 40,000 
Totai . - $45,000 


Cr. as per account furnished, $21,250 

Deduct for amount paid F. B. 
Ogden - - - 390 
Balance - - $20,860 

Deduct this balance of $20,860 from the sum of 
$45,000, and it will leave a balance again Fulton, 
of $24,140. 

And, sir, suppose you add to this credit the 
amount reported by his friend in 1829, to which I 
shall hereafier call your attention, the sum of 
$5,000 as a compensation for his services, ‘‘which 
can be measured by no certain rule,” and even 
extend to him a still greater liberality,and add the 
interest as advised, which, at the rate of 7 per cent. 
will give 48,000 or $10,000 more: and then deduct 
these two last items of $5,000, and the interest 
thereon, say 48,000 or $10,000 more—say $10,000 
for the sake of precision—making a total of 
$15,000, and deduct this sum from the sum of 
$24,140, and there yet remains a balance against 
him of $9,140, due to the Government. And how 
is this balance to be overcome? Why, sir, it is 
urged by the advocates of this bill, that Mr. Fulton 
rendered important services to the Government in 
$814 in superintending the building of a steam fri- 
gate in the New York barbor, and about the year 
1810 in making experiments for coast and harbor 
defence by means of “torpedoes.”” Many will, no 
doubt, call to mind by-gone events connected with 
this subject, and would hardly be indaced to be- 
lieve that this “torpedo system” should now be 
called up “to plague the inventor.” Sir, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, who were appointed to examine 
into these “torpedo” experiments, did not think so 
highly of them as to recommend the system asa 
means of national defence. But, sir, | will not 
scrutinize too closely this item: if any service has 
been rendered for which an equivalent has not 


been given, a more appropriate occasion than the | 


present will probably never arise for liquidating the 
demand. But, sir, the services of Mr. Falton, 
in constructing this sub-marine mode of war- 
fare, must have been taken into the account by 
the committee who made the report in 1829, to 
which I have referred, and, probably with that of 
building the steam frigate, tended in no small de- 
gree to produce the result to which that committee 
arrived, as it relates to superintending the buiding 
of the steam frigate. It is understood, sir, (but with 
how muchconfidence it may be relied on | am not pre- 
pared tosay,) that there is yet remaining in the ar- 
chives of the Government, evidence going to show 
that when this work wasin progress, it was understood 
and agreed that Mr. Fulton was not to receive any 
compensation for the labor bestowed in superin- 
tending the building this frigate; and this idea is 
confirmed by reference to a report heretofore made 
on this claim by the honorable Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, whose liberality and sense of justice 


| 
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none will deny, and who was the chairman of a 
select committee heretofore raised in this House 
for the purpose of considering this claim, in which 
report it is stated, in reference to this service, “that 
Mr. Falton never asked or expected any compen- 
sation.” But if this House should be of the opi- 
nion that this disclaimer and argument should not 
be regarded, but that a reasonable compensation 
should be made, then the question arises—what 
should that compensation be? This subject, too, 
was before the committee of which Mr. Van 
Rensselaer was chairman, and was, no doubt, re- 
garded by them in making this report, and coming 
to the liberal conclusion to which that committee 
arrived. But, Mr. Speaker, after making all these 
deductions, it will be found that there is yet a 
balance in favor of the United States, of $9,140. 
If the view I have taken be a correct one, can 
there by the remotest doubt, sir, if these respective 
demands had been liquidated and settled before the 
trial of the cause iu 1826, and the representatives 
of Mr. Fulton discharged from their liability to 
the Government, that all would have considered it 
an act of great liberality on the part of the Go- 
vernment to these representatives? But, sir, this 
was not done; but a suit was instituted for the re- 
covery of the debt; and the sequel is to ve found 
in the history of these proceedings. 

This suit was brought about the year 1825, in 
the southern district of the State of New York, 


| and tried in February, 1826, when a verdict was 


returned for the defendants; in reference to which 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his report made to 
Congress on the 3d of January, 1837, says: “I 
have endeavored to discover what composed the 
items of set-off to the claims of the United States; 
but very little information in this case can be ob- 
tained, in addition to the documents and papers re- 
ferred. William M. Price and John Anthon were 
counsel for the defendants; but from the lapse of 
time, they have no distinct recollection of the de- 
fence. Mr. Price, in his letter of the 5th of No- 
vember last, says that his best impression is that 
the set-off of the defendants consisted of some 
$2,000 for the transportation of the munitions of 
war, and about $70,000, as a loss sustained by Mr. 
Fulton, by the seizure by the Government of this 
steamboat Vesuvius.” Well, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
may the Secretary of the Navy have said that the 
claims on the part of the estate of Mr. Fulton 
against the United States were “vague and uncer- 
tain in their support; estimates believed from all 
the circumstances in the case to be just and equi- 
table must be substituted for fact, proved by legal 
evidence.” 

Is it not evident, sir, that every searcher after 
truth (and I doubt not that all on this floor are of 
that description) the more he investigates this 
claim, the stronger will his convictions be that the 
most of it is entirely inadmissible? But, sir, sup- 
pose, in the exercise of an abundant liberality, you 
allow to the claimants the amount referred to, 


| claimed as having been established ‘‘ by substitut- 


ing the vague and uncertain conclusions for facts 


| proved,” as the Secretary of the Navy has indi- 


cated he was obliged to do, andconsider the $70,000 
vaguely referred to (for it cannot be said to be es- 
tablished by evidence) as constituting the bases of 
the set-off; then, sir, deduct from this sum the 
$45,000, to which amount Mr. Fulton appears, 
irom the books of the Treasury, to be indebted to 
the Government, and you leave a balance due the 
applicants of $25,000, towhich sum Mr. R. said he 
should propose to reduce the the amount before he 
resumed his seat, 

If I am correct in the view I have already taken 
of this case, Mr. Speaker, it must be evident to all 
that the great proportion of this $100,000 is to be 
given upon other and distinct considerations than 
that of claim, or upon the principle of accounting, 
in the legislative sense of that expression. 

In the language of his friend from Ohio, (Mr. 
Whirtttrsey,) said Mr. R. it was for talent, for 
invention, and for ingenuity, all of which, it is al- 
leged, have been applied in advancing the common 
sinterest, and ameliorating the condition of man- 
kind, by the application, if not the invention, of 
steam power to boat navigation. If this were so, 


sir, do you find that principle incorporated inte this 


bill? But, sir, the most sanguine advocate of the 
claim does not pretend that Mr. Fulton was the ori- 
gal inventor of steamboats, or the first to apply 
the power of steam to practical use in boat nari- 
gation. If it could have been shown that Mr. 
Fulton had been the first to discover this steam 
power, and practically to apply it,a far different 
question than that which now exists would have 
been presented for consideration. In snch an 
event, the pleasing eulogium which has been pro- 
nounced of Mr. Fulten, by the advocates of this 
bill, would have drawn forth no remonstrance from 
me. But, sir, when it is sought to elevate his me. 
rits at the expense of another’s fame, all who are 
disposed to render equal justice to conflicting claim- 
ants for distinction, seek to check, by the interposi- 
tion of truth, that intolerant zeal which so often 
outruns discretion, in urging the claims of an indi- 
vidual favorite. Long before Mr. Fulton’s atten- 
tion was turned to this subject, this power was 
well known, and its practical benefits tested by 
experience. Under the old confederation, and 
as early as the years 1786-7,-8, some of the 
States in this Union had, by legislative enactments, 
granted exclusive privilege for navigating the 
waters of the respective States with boats, &c. 
impelled by the power of steam, which, in 
some instances as early as 1787, were in successful 
operation, and navigated at the rate of eight miles 
an hour. And, sir, it is a fact well authenticated, 
that between the years 1786 and 1790, the steam 
engine for propelling boats up and down the Dela- 
ware was in operation, and the novelty of the 
scene drew forth the warmest congratulations from 
the admiring audience. In those exhibitions of 
mechanical genius, enterprise, and skill of his coun- 
trymen, Mr. Fulton did not participate: he was then 
in a foreign country, pursuing a more lucrative and 
favorite object. How far he may be entitled to the 
appellation of a public benefactor, is a question 
which, at present, I have no inclination to discuss; 
but, sir, if you were to propound that question to 
those who are familiar with the history of legisla- 
tive and judicial proceedings in the State of New 
York for the last half century, you might, perhaps, 
receive an appropriate response. 

Mr. Speaker, if this claim was so peculiarly me- 
ritorious, and this family so entirely destitute as 
has been represented, is it not somewhat remark- 
able that it should have remained dormant from 
the spring of 1815 until the year 1829, without 
having been claimed or urged upon the considera- 
tion of the Government?) And I now submit whe- 
ther it is probable that this claim would ever have 
been heard of, if a suit had not been brought by 
the Government to have recovered from his repre- 
sentatives the amount due to the United States 
from Mr. Fulton. And, sir, if this “torpedo ex- 
periment,” of which we have heard so much, had 
been so immensely valuable, do you believe it 
would have been rejected as worthless? ai, sir, 
if it be true that the five thousand dollars advanced 
in 1810 had been expended by Mr. Fulton for the 
Government, and he entitled to receive four thou- 
sand dollars more for disbursing it, is it not strange 
that the account should have remained open upon 
the books of the Treasury, and Mr. Fulton held 
up asa public defaulter, when, in truth, and in 
fact, the Government were indebted to him? I 
must confess, sir, that Iam credulous enough to 
believe that there is no consideration of public po- 
licy or private duty that demands my approbation 
of this bill. I therefore, in pursuance of the sug- 
gestions I have made, move that the amount be re- 
duced from one hundred to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 





HEIRS OF ROBERT FULTON. 


REMARKS OF MR. McCLELLAN, 
Or New York, 

In the House of Representatives, March 9, 1838— 
The motion to reconsider the bill for the relief of 
the heirs of Robert Fulton being under conside- 
ration, 


Mr. MeCLELLAN addressed the House as 
follows: 
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Mr. Speaser: It was my original intention to 
take no part in the discussion of this bill. When 
it was under examination upon a former occasion, 
I contented myself in listening to the eloquence 
which was poured forth from different parts of this 
Hall, and in giving a silent vote in favor of the 
pill, as reported by the chairman of the Committee 
of Claims, [Mr. Wairtiesey.} 

[ rise, Mr. Speaker, to resist the motion to recon- 
sider, made by the honorable member from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Tuompson,] and to notice the re- 
marks which have fallen trom my honorable col- 
league, (Mr. Russett,) which I heard with surprise, 
and, as an American citizen, with deep mortifica- 
tion. That honorable member, in exhibiting his 
opposition to this bill, has made an attempt to tear 
the well-earned laurels from the brow of a distin- 
cuished and deceased public benefactor. He has 
denied to the late Mr. Fulton the credit of being 
the inventor of the successful and practical appli- 
cation of steam power to boat navigation. If this 
allegation be true, the honorable member will suc- 
ceed, not only in defeating the award of the 
national justice proposed by the passage of this 
bill, but he will take from his orphan children the 
legacy of his achievements. 

When Mr. Fulton first demonstrated the practi- 
cability of applying steam power to boat naviga- 
tion ; and when, in 1807, he launched his first boat 
at New York, which moved up the waters of the 
Hudson to the admiration of the inhabitants on its 
banks; when his experiment had proved success- 
ful, and the benefit his invention would confer upon 
the country was evident to all, I am aware, sir, 
that envy and avarice were operating to rob him 
of his well-earned reputation. I had supposed that 
those times were past, and that a great and happy 
people—made so, in a measure, by the efforts of 
his genius—would be willing to accord to his 
memory the meed of praise ; and that no honorable 
member on this floor would tear from orphanage 
the legacy bequeathed by such a father. 

All that was claimed by Mr. Fulton, was the 
successful application of steam power to boat navi- 
gation. The expansive power of steam was known, 
and steam engines were invented before his time. 
Ingenious mechanics had suggested the possibility 
of propelling boats by steam power; but all their 
experiments in this country, in England, France, 
and Scotland, had proved abortive, and were aban- 
doned. 

My colleague has referred to the experiments of 
John Fitch on the Delaware, in 1783. That indi- 
vidual was supported by an association of men, 
who furnished him means, and were interested in 
his success. The experiments resulted in no evi- 
dence of practical utility. The report made upon 
them to the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia 
shows, that no possible advantage could be derived 
from the pian proposed. 

The question is not, sir, who first suggested the 
possibility of applying steam power to boat navi- 
gation, but who first perfected such application, and 
made an experiment with entire success. 

The mechanics, whose attention had been turned 
to the subject, were, doubtless, men of ingenuity 
and merit; but, sir, they were not possessed of that 
rare union of genius and practical knowledge, 
which was necessary to enable them to make a 
successful application. All their efforts and experi- 
ments proved fruitless. 

England, or rather her critics and reviewers, for 
atime, claimed priority of invention. But, sir, the 
documents on our tables show the injustice of such 
claim. The report of the Commissioner of Patents 
made to Congress at the present session says: 


“Among the losses occasioned the fire, most deeply re- 
gretted, was the destruction of ail the papers deposited by 
Robert Fulton. His drawings were executed by his own 
hand, and formed an interesting part of the records of American 
genius. Establishing for our country the honor of the first 
successful and practical employment of steam in navigation. 
This loss has n considered irreparable. I am happy, 
however, to state, that correct duplicates can doubtless be pro- 
cured. The fame of Fulton attracted the attention of a foreign 
Government, for a on application therefor, complete co- 
pies of his drawings and transcripts of specifications an! other 

apers, deposited in this office, were made and transmitted to 

don, where, it is presumed, copies may be obtained to sup- 

ply the place of the originals. ‘Measures will immediately be 
taken to accomplish that object.”” 


Here is evidence that England established no 
claim. Every boat built upon English waters, was 
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constructed upon the plan and after the model and 
drawings of Mr. Fulton. [t was reserved for his 
inventive genius and enterprise, by a wonderfu! 
combination of machinery, to produce the success- | 
ful result. The present generation have awarded | 
to him this merit; posterity will recognise, and his- | 
tory will record it, as the achievement of Robert 
Fulton, 

Mr. Speaker, I rose to rescue his memory from 

undeserved attack. Deeply impressed, as I have 
been from my youth, with the merits of that distin- 
guished individual, and the value of his life and la- 
bors to our country, and the world, I could not 
permit the remarks of honorable members on this 
floor to pass without a response from me. 
I will now give my reasons in support of the 
bill. The bill proposes to award to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton $100,000, not as a donation, but for 
valuable services rendered the country; services in 
which rare talent and inventive ingenuity were 
employed, and of such a character as no other man 
could have performed. The resources of the whole 
country have been developed, and the people of 
every State in the Union have been enriched by his 
inventions. His whole life was one unbroken act 
of devotion to the interests of his country. The in- 
terest of self was merged in that of the public good. 
As an evidence of this, I will read an extract from 
his letter to his friend, the poet Barlow, in 1807, 
after his return to New York, from his first irip up 
the Hudson by steamboat. He writes: 

“Having employed much time, money and zeal, in accom- 
plishing this work, it gives me, as it will you, great pleasure to 
see it fully answer my expectations. It will give a cheap and 
quick conveyance to the merchandise on the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and other great rivers, which are now laying open their 
treasures to the enterprise of our countrymen; and although the 
prospect of present emolument has been some inducement to 


me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure in reflecting on the im- 
mense alvantage that my country will derive from the in- 


vention.” 
A short 





Sir, this was a proud day for Fulton. 
period before he was soliciting aid to complete his 
boat. Having exhausted all his own means, he 
made application to men of property in the city of 
New York, offering them a share in his boat, and 
the privileges granted him; but his project was con- 
sidered wild and visionary. After its completion, 
the morning it was to leave New York a crowd of 
spectators gathered upon the wharves, to witness 
what they believed would be an abortive experi- 
ment. Jeers and sarcasms passed among the un- 
believing populace. But when the boat reunded 
from East river, and entered the waters of the 
Hudson, their jeers and sarcasms were changed te 
plaudits of admiration. 

In reference to these facts, Mr. Fulton writes in 
the same letter to his valued friend: 

“The moraing I left New York there were not thirty persons 
in the city who believed thet the boat would ever move one 
mile an hour, or be of the least utility; aad while we were put- 
ting off from the wharf, which was crowded with spectators, I 
heard a number of sarcastic remarke. This is the way in 
which ignorant men compliment what they call philosophers 
and projectors.”’ 

At this time Mr. Fulton, in conjunction with his 
friend and pation, the late celebrated Chancellor 
Livingston, made application to the Legislature of 
New York, and the grant for the exclusive naviga- 
tion of the Hudson river by steam power, was 
extended to them for twenty years The money 
derived from this privilege enabled him to construct 
other boats, and to carry on his inventions for 
maritime defence, which he prosecuted in the har- 
bor of New York. He enjoyed this privilege, un- 
molested, but a few years. Speculators arose, 
complained of his monopoly, and interfered with 
his privileges. This invasion of his rights called 
forth the public sympathy, and the matter under- 
went legislative investigation. His rights and 
claims upon the public gratitude, were ably de- 
fended on that occasion by the late Thomas Addis 
Emmet. That eloquent advocate, after he had 
finished his address to the Legislature, turned to 
Mr. Fulton, and addressed to him a most touching 
appeal, which I will read as a portion of the his- 
tory of those times, and as an evidence of the esti- 
mation in which he was then held as a great public 
benefactor: 

“] know and feel, (said Mr. Emmet) and I rejoice in the con- 
viction, that forthe present at least, your interests, my friend, 


are perfectly secure; but do not, therefore, flatter yourself that 
you will be involved in no future difficulties on the same ac- 


count. Youexpect too much from your well-earned reputa- 
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tion, and the acknowledged utility to mankind of your life and 
labors. You permit yourself to be engrossed with vast and no- 
ble plans forthe public good. You are inconsiderately sinking 
your present income in the exteusion of public accommoda- 
tions by steamboats. You are gratuitously giving your time 
and your talents to the construction of that great national ob- 
ject, your stupendous invention for maritime defence, which in 
iUselfis calculated to effecta revolution in naval warfare. I 
admire and applan! you for your readiness to devote to the set- 
vice of the publc the opulence you derive from ite grateful re- 
munerauion. Let me remind you, however, that you have 
other and clo ; I know the pain Tam about to give, and 
I sce the fears 1 make you shed; but by that love I speak—by 
that love which, like the light of Heaven, is refracted in rays 
of different strength upen your wife and children, which 
when collected and combined, forms the sunshine of your soul 
—by that love, }do acjure you, provide in time for those dear- 





est ubjects of your care. Yes, my friend, my heart bleeds 
while Lutter it; but l have fearful forebodings that you may 
hereafter find in public faith a broken staff for your support, 
and receive from public gratitude a broken heart for your re. 


ward.” 

This appeal of Mr. Emmet was of no avail. 
Fired by his genius, and possessed of those rich 
and rare endowments of Heaven which are some- 
times sent to bless mankind, he prosecuted with 
zeal his system for taritime defence up to and 
during the last war, till death closed his valuable 
life, in 1815. In hts last moments, if the recollec- 
tions of his friends are to be relied on, be was sus- 
tained and soothed by the confident belief that a 
country which had been enriched by his labors 
would make ample provision for his family. 

Sir, when Fulton died; when the arm which 
gave life and spirit to his great inventions, which 
have formed an era in human history, was power- 
less, speculators again arose, encouraged by the 
opinions of able counsel, denied the constitutional 
power of the law in granting the exclusive naviga- 
tion of the Hudson river by steam, and then com- 
menced that memorable contest in the State courts 
of New York, each, in succession, deciding in favor 
of the grant, until, upon an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the judgment was re- 
versed, the law declared unconstitutional and void, 
and thus the last hope of his orphan family was 
torn from them, and they were thrown upon the 
charities of a co! and unfeeling world, embarrassed 
with the debts of their father’s estate, and with no- 
thing to sustain them but the recollection of his 
virtues and his fame. 

It Mr. Fulton, after he had obtained his patent 
for propelling boats by steam power, instead of 
applying to the Legislature of New York, had ap- 
plied to Congress to purchase his patent, would 
Congress have awarded a less sum than the 
amount proposed by this bill? Sir, 1 would ask 
honorable menfhers wio represent the Western 
country, to estimate the value of steam navigation, 
in developing her resources—extending her popula- 
tion—building up her cities and villages as by the 
spirit of enchantment—multiplying the elements of 
national prosperity, and pouring millions of money 
into the National ‘Treasury, by the sale of the pub- 
lic lands? Sir, | would ask them the value of the 
services of Robert Fulton? The great rivers of 
the West, the Ohio, the Mississippi, and Missouri, 
were innavigable, except upon their downward 
currents, untl the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion. And now more than five hundred steamboats 
are plying on those waters, forming the wings of 
western prosperity. I trust that honorable mem- 
bers, whose constituents share so largely in the 
fruits of his labers, will not be unmindfal of the 
claims of his children. 

The triumphs of his distinction were not confin- 
ed to the mechanic arts. He was the projector of 
the canal system of this country. The impulses of 
his mind first awakened public attention to that 
system of internal improvements, which is now the 
pride of New York and Pennsylvania. Ina letter 
to Mr.Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in 1808, 
he shows the influence of canal navigation in ‘ce- 
menting the bonds of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus given a rapid sketch 
of the character and services of Robert Fulton. 
But, sir, it is not compensation for his general servi- 
ces to this country, which has brought his children 
before Congress in the humble attitude of petition. 
Their claim is for specific relief. The language of 
the bill is: 

“For the services of Robert Fulton, in inventing a system of 
coast and harbor defence, and in testing its utility; for his 
services for inventing and superintending the coustruction of a 
steatn frigate at New York during and after the late war; and 
for the use of his patent for steam frigates; and forthe detention 
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of his steamboat Vesuvius, impressed into the service of the 
United States, and detained from the 30:h of December, 1814, to 
the 12th March, 1915, both days inclusive; and for the damage 
done to said boat while she was aground at New Orleans.’’ 

These claims were presented to Congress in the 
year 1629. No definite action was had upon them 
until, by a joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, of the 9th of April, 1837, the 
petition and papers were referred to the Secretary 
of the Navy, to state an account. On the 3d of 
January, 1837, the Secretary made his report, 
showing the balance due the heirs, with a detailed 
statement of the testimony and reasons to fortify 
each item of the account; and, it is the conclusion 
arrived at by the Secretary, which the bill proposes 
to adopt. 

One item of the account, as stated by the Secre- 
tary, is: 7 

“1816. Damages for the detention of the steamboat Vesu- 
vius, from 30th Decetmber, 1814, to bch March, 1815, #50000.” 

This charge, sir, is sustained by ample testimony. 
The steamboat Vesuvius, measuring 356 tons, was 
owned by Robert Falton, and in the year 1814 
was the only steamboat on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, beiween Louisville, in Kentucky, and 
New Orleans. This boat arrived at New Orleans 
in the latter part of December, 1814, at the time 
great alarm prevailed in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of the British army belore thatcity. The 
boat was, on the 30th of the same month, unpress- 
ed and taken into the service of the United States, 
for the transportation of troops and muniuons of 
war, and detained until the 12th of March follow- 
ing. Robeson DeHart, who was commandant of 
the Vesuvius at the time of her impressment, states, 
on oath, “that as this was the on!y boat between 
Louisville and New Orleans, her services would 
have been worth to her owner, during the cam- 
paign, (which lasted between three and four 
months,) from eight to nine hundred dollars per 
day.” Other witnesses make the estimate sull 
higher. And it is worthy of remark that these esti- 
mates are not mere opinions, but are based upon 
the most accurate calculation of the profits this 
boat had been clearing in her voyages between 
Louisville and New Orleans. 

John De Hart, who commanded the boat the fol- 
lowing year, slates on oath that, for a portuen of the 
time during her impressment, ber services would 
have been worth from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars per day, in conveying families and 
valuable eflects up the river, to escape from the 
supposed impending destruction of that city. The 
Secretary, however, thinks the estimates too high, 
and says, “that as the Government have been 
lately paying at the rate of $500 per day for the 
use of a steamboat in the present campaign against 
the Seminole Indians, when steamboats are mach 
more easily procured than they were in 1814 and 


| 
| 


1815, he thinks that $600 per day for the use of | 


the boat would be a reasonable compensation,” 
which, with the estimae for the damage done the 
boat, he puts at $50,000. I am_ not disposed to 
dissent from the judgment of the Secretary, but my 
opinion is, sir, from the testimony, that the estimate 
is too low. 

‘The next item is, “ the use of Mr. Falton’s pa- 
tent right for constructing steam frigates, $60,000.” 
In relation to this item, and the one for “services 
as superintendent in building a steam frigate at 
New York,” the Secretary in his report, says: 


“Mr. Fulton secured to himselfthe right of a patent for this 
vention, the whole besefit of which has resulted to the United 
States. A liberal estimate ofthe value and inportance of his 
services mm this invention should be adopted 

“ The opinions expressed in the papers referred are in favor 
ofa very high estimate of the value and importance of this in- 
vention; and the Messrs. Robert and George L. Schuyler, in 
their letter of the 3d of last month, express their opinion that 
the gum of $100,000 should be awarded to the heirs of Fulton 
jor the use of his patent right and improvements for the con- 
e'ruction ef steam fiigates. Although I place great confidence 
un the opinion of these gentlemen, yet think their estimate is 
too high; but Lam satisfied, from the best consideration I can 
five to the case, that $60,000 would be no more than a reason- 
able allowance for the use of this patent right and impreve- 
mente. 

“The Messrs. Robert and George L. Schuyler also state in 
their lover that, in their opinion, the sum of $5,000 should be 
allowed as a compensation for the services of Mr. Fulton as 
superintendent in the construction of the sieam frigate at New 
York; and as this opinion is corroborated by much testimeny 
in the case, I consider that sum as a liberal, and, at the same 
time, no more than an adequate, allowance for these services.” 


Mr. Speaker, it has been usual for Congress to 
purchase patents for inventions useful as an arm 


of national defence. In the session of 1836, by 
special act, the sum of $20,000 was awarded to the 
inventor for his interest in two patents; one a ma- 
chine for elevating heavy cannon, and the other for 
pointing cannon. 1 

From 1810 till the day of his death, in 1815, 
Mr. Falton was, a large portion of his time, en- 
gaged in the harbor of New York in prosecuting 
and perfecting his plan for maritime defence. 
During the last war, his time, his talents and his 
money were actively engaged, and freely bestowed, 
in aiding the military in the defence of that city; 
and because he had patriotism enough to enter the 
workshops of the mechanic, and superintend in the 
construction of the steam frigate at New York, 
without the promise of any compensation on the 
part of the Government, and, as is said, without 
the expectation of remuneration, itis now proposed 
by my colleague, [Mr. Russe.,] in his abundant 
liberality, to allow his children no compensation 
for those services. He was engaged, as appears 
by the deposition of Thomas Morris, from twelve 
to eighteen months in building it; and it was 
the exposure upon the decks of this vessel du- 
ring its construction, which produced the dis- 
ease that terminated his valuable life. And, 
sir, there is evidence to show that Mr. Fulton 
cid not intend to devote his time and talents 
gratuitously in the construction of this vessel. 
There is, among the papers, a proposal, in the form 
of a law of Congress, in his own hand-writing, 
to form a company, consisting of General Dear- 
born, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, Henry Rutgers, 
and others, to build the steam frigate, and receive 
a certain per cent. upon the cost of construction. 
This proposition, it would appear, the Government 
did not accept; and besides, during the time of its 
cons'ruction, Mr. Fulton had four steamboats 
building at Pittsburgh, on the Ohio, which were 
under the superintendence of agents. But, sir, the 
joint resolution of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 9th April, 1836, settles this point, 
and directs the Secretary of the Navy to credit the 
heirs of Robert Fulton, a compensation commen- 
surate with the value and importance of his services in 
constructing the steam frigate at New York. Under 
this resolution the Secretary acted ; and the follow- 
ing is the account, as he presents it for the action 
of Congress. 


United States, in account with the heirs of Robert Ful- 
ton, deceased. 


Dr. 

1910. Tomoney expended by Robert Ful- 

ton in making experiments for coast and 

harbor defence by means of torpedoes - $5,000 
Services in makingexperiments inthesame, 5,000 
1815. Damages for the detention of the 

steamboat Vesuvius from the 30th De- 

cember, 1814, to 12th March, 1815 - 50,000 
The use of Mr. Fulton’s patent right for 

constructing steam frigates - - - 60,000 
Services as superintendent in building a 

steam frigate at New York - - - 25,000 


$145,000 





Cr. 

1810. By cash advanced for making ex- 
periments for. coast and harbor defence 
by torpedoes - - - - $5,000 

1814. By cash advanced on contract to fit 
out steamboats - - - - - 40,000 


$45,000 


Balance in favor of the heirs of Robert 
Fulton - - - - - - €100,000 





Mr. Speaker, it is asked by my colleague why 
these claims have been permitted to sleep from the 
death of Mr. Fulton, in 1815, till 1829, when they 
were first presented to Congress? Sir, I will an- 
swer this question. In 182, as appears by the 
papers, a suit was commenced by the Government 
aainst the personal representatives of Robert Ful- 
ton, in the district court for the southern district of 
New York. These claims, or a portion of thein, 
were interposed as a set-off in that suit, which was 


| 


not tried until the month of February, 1826. Dur- 
ing its pendency, therefore, these claims could not 
have been presented to Congress. ‘That suit was 
brought to adjust the claim standing uncancelled 
on the books of the Treasury Department for mo- 
neys advanced to Mr. Fulton ender a contract to 
place four steamboats on the Western waters dur- 
ing the Jast war, a fulfilment of which contract 
was rendered unnecessary by the return of peace. 
At the trial in New York, the jury rendered a ver- 
dict for the defendants, and were about certifying 
a balance due the representatives of Mr. Fulton, 
when they were informed that it would be irregular, 
as the action was upon a sealed instrument. What 
balance they were prepared to certify is not known. 
But again: Mr. Fulton left four children, one son 
and three daughters, who were minors a great por- 
tion of this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the bill. I re- 
joice that an opportunity has been presented to ex- 
press my unqualified approbation of its merits. 
The intelligent and high minded constituency | re- 
present will sustain me in the vote I propose to 
give. It will remain among the treasured reco! |ec- 
tions of my life that I have stood up in its defence, 
and aided in dispensing national justice to the 
orphan children of him who has contributed so 
largely to make us a great, prosperous, and happy 
people. 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


Or Soutn Carona, 

In Senate, February 15, 1838—Upen the bill “to im- 
pose additional duties, as depositaries, upon cer- 
tain public officers, to appoint Receivers General 
of public money, and to regulate the safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement, of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 


I regard this measure, which has been so much 
denounced, as very little more than an attempt to 
carry out the provisions of the joint resolution of 
1816, and the deposite act of 1836. The former 
provides that no notes but those of specie-paying 
banks shall be received in the dues of the Govern- 
ment, and the latter that such banks only shall be 
the depositories of the public revenues and fiscal 
agents of the Government; but it omitted to make 
provisions for the contingency of a general sus- 
pension of specie-payments, such as is the present. 
It followed, accordingly, on the suspension in May 
last, which totally separated the Government and 
the banks, that the revennes were thrown into the 
hands of the Executive, where they have since re- 
mained under its exclusive control, without any legal 
provision for their safe-keeping. The objectof this 
bill is to supply this omission; to take the public 
money out of the hands of the Executive, and 
place it under the custody of the laws, and to pre- 
vent the renewal of a connection which has proved 
so unfortunate to both the Government and the 
banks. But itis this measure, originating in an 
exigency caused by our own acts, and that seeks 
to make the most of a change effected by operation 
of law, instead of attempting to innovate, or to 
make another experiment, as has been erroneously 
represented, which has been denounced under the 
name of the Sub-Treasury with such unexampled 
bitterness. 

In Jieu of this bill, an amendment has been of- 
fered, as a substitute, by the Senator from Virgi- 
nia, furthest from the chair,(Mr. Rives,) which he 
informs us is the first choice of himself and those 
who agree with him, and the second choice of those 
with whom he is allied on this question. If I may 
judge from appearances, which can hardly deceive, 
he might have said their firs. choice, under existing 
circumstances; and have added, that, despairing of 
a National Bank, the object of their preference, 
they have adopted his substitute, as the only prac- 
tical alternative at present. We have, then, the 
question thus narrowed down to this bill and the 
proposed substitute. It is agreed on all sides, that 
one or the other must be selected, and that to adopt 
or reject the one, is to reject or adopt the other. 
The single question then is, which shall we choose? 
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A deeply momentous question, which we are now 
called on to decide in behalf of the States of this 
Union, and on our decision their future destiny 
must, in a great degree, depend, so long as their 
Union endures. 

In comparing the relative merits of the two mea- 
sures, preparatory to a decision, I shall touch very 
briefly on the principles and details of the bill. The 
former is well understood by the Senate and the 
country at large, and the latter has been so ably 
and Jucidly explained by the chairman of the com- 
mittee in his opening speech, as to supersede the 
necessity of further remarks on them at this stage 
of the discussion. I propose, then, to limit myself 
to a mere general summary, accompanied by a 
few brief observations. 

The object of the bill, as I have already stated, 
is to take the public funds out of the hands of the 
Executive, where they have been thrown by opera- 
tion of our acts, and to place them under the cus- 
tody of law; and to provide for a gradual and 
slow, but a perpetual, separation between the Go- 
vernment and the banks. It proposes to extend 
the process of separating to the year 1845, receiving 
during the first year of the series the notes of such 
hanks as may pay specie, and reducing thereafter 
the amount receivable in notes one-sixth annually, 
till the separation shall be finally consummated at 
the period mentioned. 

The provisions of the bill are the most simple 
and effectual that an able committee could devise. 
Four principal receivers, a few clerks, and a suffi- 
cient aumber of agents to examine the state of the 
public funds, in order to see that all is right, at an 
annual charge not exceeding forty or fifty thousand 
dollars, at most, constitute the additional officers 
and expenditures required, to perform all the func- 
tions heretofore discharged by the banks, as depo- 


sitories of the public money and fiscal agents of | 


the Treasury. This simple apparatus will place 
the public Treasury on an independent footing, and 
give to the Government, at all times, a certain 
command of its funds to meet its engagements, and 
preserve its honor and faith inviolate. If it be 
desirable to separate from the banks, the Govern- 
ment must have some independent agency of its 
own to keep and disburse the public revenue; and 
if it must have such an agency, none, in my opi- 
nion, can be devised more simple, more economi- 
cal, more effectual and safe, than that provided by 
this bil]. It is the necessary result of the separa- 
tion, and to reject it, without proposing a better, 
(if, indeed, a better can be) is to reject the separa- 
tion itself. 

I turn now to the substitute. Its object is di- 
rectly the reverse of that of the bill. It proposes 
to revive the league of State banks, and to renew 
our connection with them, which all acknow- 
ledge has contributed so much to corrupt the com- 
munity, and to create a spirit for speculation, here- 
tofore unexampled in our history. 

The Senator in offering it, whether wisely or not, 
has at least acted consistently. He was its advo- 
cate at first in 1834, when the alternative was be- 
tween it and the recharter of the late Bank of the 
United States. He then defended it zealously and 
manfully, against the fierce assaults of his present 
allies, as he now defends it, when those who then 
sustained him have abandoned the measure. 
Whether wisely or not, there is something heroic in 
his adnerence, and I commend him for it; but I 
fear I cannot say as much for his wisdom and dis- 
cretion. He acknowledged, with all others, the 
disasters that have followed the first experiment, 
bat attributes the failure to fMauspicious circum- 
stances, and insists that the measure has not had a 
fair trial. I grant that a second experiment may 
succeed, after the first has failed; but the Senator 
must concede, in return, that every failure must 
necessarily weaken confidence, both in the experi- 
ment and the experimenter. He cannot be. more 
confident in making this second trial, than he was 
in the first ; and, if 1 doubted the success then, and 
preferred the Sub Treasury to his league of banks, 
he must excuse me for still adhering to my opinion, 
and doubting the success of his second trial. Nor 
ought he to be surprised, that those who joined him 
in the first should be rather shy of trying the ex- 
periment again, after having been blown into the air, 
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and burnt and scalde:! by the explosion. But if the 
Senator has been unfortunate in failing to secure 
the co-operation of those who aided him in the first 
trial, he has been compensated by securing the 
support of those who were then opposed to him. 
They are now his zealous supporters. In contrast- 
ing their course then and now, I intend nothing 
personal. 1 make no charge of inconsistency, nor 
do I intend te imply it. My object is trath, and 
not to wound the feelings of any one, or any party. 
I know that to make out a charge of inconsistency, 
not only the question, but ali the material circum- 
stances, must be the same. A change in either, 
may make a change of vote necessary; and, with a 
material variation in circumstances, we are often 
compelled to vary our course, in order to preserve 
our principles. In this case, I conceive that cir- 
cumstances, as far as the present allies of the Sena- 
tor are concerned, have materially changed. Then 
the option was between a recharter of the late 
bank, and a league of State banks; but now the 
former is out of the question, and the option is be- 
tween such a league and a total separation from 
the banks. This being the alternative, they may 
well take that which they rejected in 1834, without 
subjecting themselves to the charge of inconsisten- 
cy, Or justly exposing themselves to the imputation 
of change of principle, or opinion. I aequit them, 
then, of all such charges. ‘I'hey doubtless think 
now, as they formerly did, of the measure which 
they then denounced and rejected, but which a 
change of circumstances now compels them to sup- 
port. But in thus acquitting thein of the charge of 
inconsistency, they mus. excuse me, if I should 
avail myself of the fact, that their opinion remains 
unchanged, as an argument in favor of the bill— 
against the substitute. The choice is between 
them. They are in the opposite scales. To take 
from the one is, in etlect, to add to the other; and 
any objectin against the one, is an argament 
equally strong in favor of the other. I then 
do avail myself ef their many powerful objec- 
tions in 7°34 against the measure which this 
substitute proposes now to revive. I call 
to my aid, and press into my service, every 
denunciation they then uttered, and every argu- 
ment they then so successfully urged against it. 
They, no, we (for l was then, as now, irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the measure) charged against it, 
and proved what we charged, that it placed the 
purse and the sword in the same hands; that it 
would be the source of boundless patronage and 
corruption, and fatal in its consequences to the cur- 
rency of the commtry; and I now avail myself of 
these, and all other objections, then urged by us, in 
as full force against this substitute, as if you were 
again to rise in your places and repeat them now, 
and, of course, as so many arguments, in effect, in 
favor of the bill; and on their strength I claim your 
vote in its favor, unless, indeed, still atronger ob- 
jections can be, urged against it. I say stronger, 
because time has proved the truth of a!l that was 
then said against the measure now proposed to be 
revived by this substitute. What was then pre- 
diction is now fact. But whatever objections have 
been, or may be, urged against the bill, however 
strong they may appear in argument, remain yet to 
be tested by the unerring test of time and expe- 
rience. Whether they shall ever be realized, must 
be admitted, even by those who may have the great- 
est confidence in them, to be at least uncertain; and 
it is the part of wisdom and prudence, where ob- 
jections are equally strong against two measures, to 
prefer that which is yet untried, to that which has 
been tried and failed. Against this conclusion 
there is but one escape. 

It may be said, that we are sometimes compelled, 
in the midst of the many extraordinary circum- 
stances in which we may be placed, to prefer that 
which is of itself the more objectionable, to that 
which is less +0; because the former may more 
probably lead, in the end, to some desired result, 
than the latter. To apply the principle to this 
case. It may be said that the substitute, though of 


itself objectionable, is to be preferred, because it 
would more probably lead to the establishment of 
a National Bank than the bill, which you believe 
to be the only certain remedy for all the disorders 
that affect the currency, I admit the position to be 











soundin principle, but it is one exceedingly bold 
and full of danger :» practice, and ought never to 
acted on, but in extrei ie cases, and where there is 
a rational prospect of accomplishing the object ul- 
timately aimed at. The application, in this case, 
1 must think, would be rashness itself. It may be 
safely assumed, that the success of either, which- 
ever may be adopted, the bill, or the substitute, 
would be fatal to the establishment of a National 
Bank. It can never put down a successful mea- 
sure to take its place; and, of course, that which is 
most hkely to tail, and replunge the country into 
all the disasters of a disordered currency, is that 
which would most probably lead to the restoration 
of a National Bank; and to prefer the substitute on 
that account is, in fact, to prefer it because it is 
the worst of the two. But are you certain that ano- 
ther explosion would be followed by a bank? We 
have already had two; and it 1s far more probable, 
that the third would impress, universally and in- 
delibly, on the public mind, that there was some- 
thing radically and incurably wrong in the system, 
which would blow up the whole concern, National 
Bank and all. 

If | may be permitted to express an opinion, I 
would say, you have pursued a course on this sub- 
ject unfortunate both for yourselves and country. 
You are opposed both to the league of banks, and 
the Sub-Treasury. You preter a National Bank; 
and regard it asthe on!y safe and certain regulator 
of the currency, but consider it, for the present, 
out of the question, and are therefore compelled to 
choose between the othertwo. By supporting the 
substitute, you will be held responsible for all the 
mischief and disasters that may follow the revival 
of the pet bank system, as it has been called, with 
the almost certain defeat of your first and cherish- 
ed choice; and those you oppose will reap all the 
benefits of the power, patronage and influence, 
which it may place in their hands, without incur- 
ring any portion of the responsibility. But that is 
netall. ‘The success of the substitute would be 
the defeat of the bill, which would, in like man- 
ner, place on you the responsibility of its defeat, 
and give those you oppose, all the advantage of 
having supported it without any of the responsibi- 
lity that would have belonged to it, had it been 
adopted. Had a different course been taken—had 
you joined in aiding to extend the custody of the 
laws over the public revenue, in the hands of the 
Executive, where your own acts have placed it, 
and for which you, of course, are responsible, 
throwing the blame at the same time on those to 
whom you attribute the present disordered state of 
the currency, the burden of the responsibility, you 
would have stood ready to profit by events. If the 
Sub-Treasury, contrary to your anticipation, suc- 
ceeded, as patriots, you would have cause to re- 
joice in the unexpected good. If it failed, you 
would have the credit of having anticipated the 
result; and might then, after a double triumph of 
sagacity and foresight, have brought forward your 
favorite measure, with a fair prospect cf success, 
when every other had failed. By not taking this 
course, you have lost the only prospect of esta- 
blishing a National Bank. 

Nor has your course, in my opinion, been fortu- 
nate for the country. Had it been different, the 
currency question would have been decided at the 
calied session; and had it been decided then, the 
country would this day have been in a muck better 
condition—at least the manufacturing and commer- 
cial section to the North, where the derangement of 
the currency is felt the most severely. The South 
is comparatively in an easy condition. 

Such are the difficulties that stand in the way of 
the substitute at the very threshold. Those be- 
yond are vastly greater, as I shall now proceed to 
show. Its object, as I Lave stated, is to revive the 
league of State banks; and the first question pre- 
sented for consideration is, how is this to be done? 
how is the league to be. formed? how stimulated 
into life when formed? and what, after it has been 
revived, would be the true character of the league 
or combination? To answer these questions we 
must turn to its provisions. 

It provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall select twenty-five specie-paying banks, as the 
fiscal agents of the Government, all to be respecta- 
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ble and substantial, and that the selection shall be 


confirmed by the joint vote of the two Houses. It 
also provides that they shall be made the deposito- 
ries of the public money, and that their notes shall be 
receivable in the dues of the Government; and that 
in turn, for these advantages, they shall stipulate 
to perform certain duties, and comply with various 
conditions, the object of which is :o give to the 
Secretary of the Treasury full knowledge of their 
condition and business, with the view to supervise 
and control their acts as far as the interest of the 
Government is concerned. In addition to these, it 
contains other and important provisions, which I 
shall not enumerate, because they do not fall 
within the scope of the objections that | propose to 
urge against the measore. 

Now Lask what does all this amount to? What 
but a proposal, on the part of the Government, to 
enter into a contract or bargain with certain select- 
ed State banks, on the terms and conditions con- 
tained. Ilave we the right to make sucha bargain 
is the first question; and to that, I give a decided 
negative, which I hope to place on constitutional 
grounds, that cannot be shaken. I intend to dis- 
cuss it, with other questions growing out of the 
connection of the Government with th 
new question, for the first time presented for con- 
sideration and decision, Stranye as it may seem, 
the questions growing out of it, as long as it has ex- 
isted, have never yet been presented nor investiga- 
ted in reference to theirconstitutionality. Low this 
has happened, I shall now proceed to explain, pre- 
paratory to the examination of the question which 
I have proposed. 

The union of the Government and the banks was 
never legally solemnized. It originated shortly 
after the Government went into operation, not in 
any legal enactment, but in a short order of the 
Treasury Department, of not much more thana 


banks, asa 


half a dozen of lines, as if it were a mere matter of . 


course. We thus glided imperceptibly into a con- 
nection, which was never recognised by law till 
1816, (if my memory serves,) but which has pro- 
duced more important afler consequences, and has 
had a greater control over the destiny of this coun- 
try, than any of the mighty questions which have so 
often and deeply agitated the country. ‘To it may 
be traced, as their seminal principle, the vast and 
extraordinary expansion of our banking system, our 
excessive import duties, unconstitutional and pro- 
fuse disbursements, the protective tariff, and its as- 
sociated system for spending what it threw into the 
Treasury, followedin time by a vast surplus, which 
the utmost extravagance of the Government could 
not dissipate, and finally, by a sort of retributive 
justice, the explosion of the entire banking system, 
and the present prostrated condition of the currency, 
‘ now the subject of our deliberation. 

How a measure, fraught with such important 
consequences, should at first, and for so long a 
time, have escaped the attention and the investiga- 
tion of the public, deserves a passing notice. It is 
to be explained by the false conception of the en- 
tire subject of banking, which at that early period 
universally prevailed in the community. So erro- 
neous Was it, thata bank note was then identitied 
in the mind of the public with gold and silver, and 
a deposite in bank was regarded as under the most 
safe and sacred custody that could be devised. The 
original impression, derived from the Bank of Am- 
sterdam, where every note or certificate in cireula- 
tion was honestly represenied by an equal and spe- 
cific quantity of gold or silver in bank, and where 
every deposite was kept asa sacred trust, to be 
safely returned to the depositary, when demanded, 
was extended to banks of discount, down to the 
time of the formation of our Government, with but 
slight modifications. With this impression, it is 
not at all extraordinary that the deposite of the re- 


venue in banks for safe-keeping, and the receipt of 


their notes in the public dues, should be considered 
a matter of course, requiring no hizher authority 
than a Treasury order; and hence a connection 
with all the important questions belonging to it, 
and now considered of vast magnitude, received so 
litile notice, till public attention was directed to it 
by its recentrupture. This total separation from 
the system, in which we now find oursel¥es placed, 
for the first time, authorizes and demands that we 
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shall investigate freely and fully, not only the con- 
sequences of the connection, but all the questions 
growing out of it, more especially those of a consti- 
tutional character; and I shall, in obedience to this 
demand, retura to the question from which this di- 
gression has carried me so far. 

Have we, then, the right to make the bargain 
proposed? Have we the right to bestow the high 
privileges, I might say, prerogatives, on them of 
being made the depositories of the public revenue, 
and of having their notes received and treated as 
gold and silver in the dues of the Government and 
in all its fiscal transactions? Have we the right to 
da all this in order to bestow confidence in the 
banks, with the view to enable them to resume spe- 
cie-payments? What is the state of the case? The 
banks are deeply indebted to the country, and are 
unable to pay; and we are asked to give them 
these advantages, in order to enable them to pay 
their debts. Can we grant the boon? In answer- 
ing this important question, I begin with the fact, 
that our Government is one of limited powers. It 
can exercise no right but what is specifically grant- 
ed;nor pass any law, but what is necessary and 
proper to carry such power into effect. This small 
pamphlet (holding it up) contains the Constitution. 
Its grants of power are few and plain; and I ask 
gentlemen to turn to it, and point out the power 
that authorizes us to do what is proposed to be 
done, or to show that to pass this substitute 1s ne- 
cessary to carry any of the granted powers into 
effect. If neither can be shown, what is proposed 
cannot be constitutionally done; and till it is speci- 
fically pointed out, I am warranted in believing 
that it cannot be shown, 

Our reason is often confounded by a mere name. 
An act, inthe minds of many, may become of 
doubtful constitutional authority, when applied to 
a bank, which none would, for a moment, hesitate 
to pronounce grossly unconstitutional, when ap- 
plied toan individual. To free ourselves from this 
illusion, I ask, could this Governmentconstitution- 
ally bestow on individuals, or a private associa- 
tion, the advantages proposed to be bestowed on 
the selected banks, in order to enable them to pay 
their debts? Is there one who hears me who 
would venture to say, yes, even in the case of the 
most extensive merchant or mercantile concern, 
such as some of those in New York, or New Or- 
leans, at the late suspension, whose embarrass- 
ments involved entire sections in distress?’ But, if 
1of, on what principle can a discrimination be 
made in favor of the banks?) They are local insti- 
tutions, created by the States for local purposes, 
composed, like private associations, of individual 
citizens, on whem the acts of the State cannot con- 
fer a particle of constitutional right, under this 
Constitution, that does not belong to the humblest 
citizen. So far from it, if there be a distinction, it 
is against the banks. They are removed farther 
froia thecontrol of this Government than the indi- 
vidual citizens, who, by the Censtitution, are ex- 
pressly subject to the direct action of this Govern- 
ment in many instances; while the State banks, as 
constituting a portion of the domestic institutions 
of the States, and resting on their reserved rights, 
are entirely beyond our control; so much so, as 
not to be the subject of a bankrupt law, although 
the authority to pass one is expressly granted by 
the Constitution. 

On what possible ground, then, can the right in 
question be placed, unless, indeed, on the broad 
principle that these local institutions, intended for 
State purposes, have been so extended, and have 
so connected themselves with the general circula- 
tion and business of the country, as to effect the 
interest of the whole community, so as to make it 
the right and duty of Congress to regulate them; 
or, in short, on the broad principle of the general 
welfare? There is none other, that I can perceive; 
but this would be to adopt the old and exploded 
principle, at all times dangerous, but pre-eminently 
so at this time, when such loose and dangerous 
conceptions ef the Constitution are abread in the 
land. Ifthe argument is good in one case, it is 
good in all similar cases. If this Government may 
igterfere with any one of the domestic institutions 
of the States, on the ground of promoting the gene- 
ral welfare, it may with others, If it may bestow 
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privileges to eontrol them, it may also appropriate 
money for the same purpose; and thus a door 
might be opened to an interference with State jn- 
stitutions, of which we of a certain section ought at 
this time to be not a liitle jealous. 

The argument might be pushed much farther. 
We not only offer to confer great and important 
privileges on the banks to be selected, but, in turn, 
ask them to stipulate to comply with certain condi- 
tions, theJobject of which is to bring them under 
the supervision and control of this Government. 
It might be asked, where is the right to purchase or 
assume such supervision or contrel? It might be 
repeated that they are State institutions, incorpo- 
rated solely for State purposes, and to be entirely 
under State control, and that all supervision on 
our part is in violation of the rights of the States. 
It might be argued that such supervision or contro} 
is calculated to weaken the control of the States 
over their own institutions, and to render them less 
subservient to their peculiar and local interests, for 
the promotion of which they were established; and 
too subservient to other, and, perhaps, conflicting 
interests, which might feel but little sympathy with 
those ofthe States. But I forbear. Other, and not 
less urgent, objections claim my attention. To 
dilate too much on one would necessarily sacrifice 
the claim of others. 

I next object, that, whatever may be the right to 
enter into the proposed bargain, the mode in which 
it is proposed to make it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, if 1 rightly comprehend it. I am not certain 
that I do; but, if I understand it rightly, the plan 
is for the Secretary of the Treasury to select 
twenty-five State banks, as described in the substi- 
tute, which are to be submitted to the two Houses 
to be confirmed, or rejected, by their joint resolu- 
tions, without the approval of the President; in the 
same mode as they would appoint a chaplain, or 
establish a joint rule for the government of their 
proceedings. 

In acting on the joint resolution, if what I sup- 
pose be intended, each House would have the right, 
of course, to strike from it the name of any bank 
and insert another, which would in fact vest in the 
two Houses the uncontrollable right of making the 
selection. Now, if this be the mode proposed, as 
I infer from the silence of the mover, it isa plain 
and palpable violation of the Constitution. The 
obvious intention is, to evade the veto power of 
the Executive, which cannot be, without an infrac- 
ton of an express provision of the Constitution, 
drawn up with the utmost care, and intended to 
prevent the possibility of evasion. It is contained 
in the Ist article, 7th section, and the last clause, 
which I ask the Secretary to read: 

{‘‘Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the 
coneurrence of the Senate and Heuse of Represen- 
talives may be necessary, (except on a question 
of adjournment) shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and before the’same 
shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or be- 
ing disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill.’’] 

Nothing can be more explicit, or full. It is no 
more possible to evade the Executive veto, on any 
joint vote, than in the passage of a bill. The veto 
was vested in him notonly to protect his own pow- 
ers, but as an additional guard to the Constitution. 
Iam not the advocate of Executive power, which 
I have been often compelled to resist of late, when 
extended beyond its proper limits, as I shall ever 
be prepared to do when it is. Noram I the ad- 
vocate of Legislative or Judicial. I stand ready 
to protect all, within the sphere assigned by the 
Constitution, and to resist them beyond. To this 
explicit and comprehensive provision of the Con- 
stitation, in protection of the veto, there but a sin- 
gle exception, resulting, by necessary implication, 
from another portion of the instrament, not less 

plicit, which authorizes each House to establish 
the rules of its proceedings. Under this provision 
the two Houses have full and uncontrollable au- 
thority within the limits of their respective walls, 
and over those subject to their authority, in their 
official character. ‘To thatextent, they may pass 
joint votes and resolutions, without the approval of 
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the Executive; but beyond that, without it, they | 


are powerless. — 

There is in this case special reasons why his ap- 
proval should not be evaded. The President is at 
the head of the administrative department of the 
Government, and is especially responsible for its 
good management. In order to hold him responsi- 
ble, he ought to have due power in the selection of 
its agents, and proper control over their conduct. 
These banks would be by far the most powerful 
and influential of all the agents of the Govern- 
ment, and ought not to be selected without the con- 
currence of the Executive. If this substitute should 
be adopted, and the provision in question be re- 
garded such as I consider it, there can be no doubt 
what must be the fate of the measure. The Exe- 
cutive will be bound to protect, by the intervention 
of its constitutional right, the portion of power 
clearly allotted to that department by that instru- 
ment, which would make it impossible for it to 
become a law, with the existing division in the two 
Houses. 

I have not yet exhausted my constitutional ob- 
jections. Irise to higher and to broader, applying 
directly to ths very essence of this substitute. I 
det y your right to make a general deposite of the 
puvlic revenue ina bank. More than half of the 
errors of life may be traced to fallacies originating 
in an improper use of words; and among not the 
least mischievous is the application of this word to 
bank transactions, in a sense wholly different from 
its original meaning Originatly it meant a thing 
placed in trust, or pledged to be safely and sacred- 
ly kept till returned to the depositor, without being 

used by the depository, while in his possession. 
All this is changed when applied to a deposite in 
bank. Instead of returning the identical thing, the 
bank is understood to be bound to return only an 
equal value; and instead of not having the use, it 
is understood to have the right to loan it out on in- 
terest, or to dispose of it as it pleases, with the sin- 
gle condition, that an equal amount be returned, 
when demanded, which experience has taught is 
not always done. To place, then, the public mo- 
ney in deposite, in bank, without restriction, is to 
give the free use of it, and to allow them to make 
as much as they can out of it, between the time of 
deposite and disbursement. Have we such aright? 
The money belongs to the people—collected from 
them for specific purposes—in which they have a 
general interest—and for that only; and what pos- 
sible right ean we have to give such use of it to cer- 
tain selected corporations? I ask for the provision 
of the Constitution that authorizes it. I ask, if we 
could grant the use, for similar purposes, to private 
associations or individuals? Or if not to them, to 
individual officers of the Government; for instance, 
to the four principal receivers under this bill, 
should it pass? And if this cannot be done, that 
the distinction be pointed out. . 

If these questions be satisfactorily answered, I 
shall propound others still more difficult. 1 shall 
then ask, if the substitute should become a law, 
and the twenty-five banks be selected, whether 
they would not in fact be the Treasury? 
not, I would ask, where would be the Treasury? 
But if the Treasury, 1 would ask, if public money 
in bank would not be in the Treasury? And if so, 
how can it be drawn from it to be lent for the pur- 
pose of trade, speculation, or any other use what- 
ever, against an express provision of the Constitu- 
tion? = Yes, as express as words can make it. . [ 
ask the Secretary to read the Ist article, 9th section, 
and the clause next to the last. 


“No money shall be drawa from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law; anda regular state- 
ment and account ofthe receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shal! be published from time totime.”’ 

How clear! How explicit! No money to be 
drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; that is, the object on 
which the expenditure is to be made, to be de- 
signated by law, and the sum allotted to effect it, 
specified; and yet we have lived in the daily and 
habitual violation of this great fundamentai pro- 
vision, from almost the beginning of our political 
existence to this day. Behold the uences! It 
has prostrated and engulfed the very institutions 
which have enjoyed this illicit favor, and tainted, 
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above all cther causes, the morals and politics of 
tle whole country. Yes, to this must be traced, as 
one of the main causes, the whole system of exces- 
sive revenue, excessive expenditure, and excessive 
surpluses; and to them, especially the last, the dis- 
astrous overthrow of the banks and the currency, 
and the unexampled degeneracy of public and pri- 
vate morals, which have followed. We have suf- 
fered the affliction: may the blessing, which follows 
chastisement, when its justice is confessed, come in 
due season. 

But I take a still higher ground. TI strike at the 
root of the mischief. I deny the right of this Go- 
vernment to treat bank notes as money in its fiscal 
transactions. On this great question, [ never have 
before committed myself, though not generally dis- 
posed to abstain from forming or expressing opi- 
nions. In all instances in whicha National Bank 
has come in question, I have invariably taken my 
ground, that if the Government has the right to re- 
ceive and treat bank notes as money, it had the 
right, and was bound, under the Constitution, to 
regulate them, so as to make them uniform and sta- 
ble asacurrency. The reasons for this opinion are 
obvious, and have been so often and fully express- 
ed on former occasions, that it would be useless to 
repeat them now: but I never examined fully the 
right of receiving, or made up my mind on it, till 
since the catastrophe in May last, which, as Ihave 
said, entirely separated the Government from the 
banks. Previous to that period, it was an abstract 
question, with no practical bearing; as much so as 
is now the constitutional right of admitting Louisi- 
ana into the Union. Things are now altered. The 
connection is dissolved, and it has become a practi- 
cal question of the first magnitude. 

The mover of the substitute assumed as a postu- 
late, that this Government had a right to receive in 
its dues whatever it might think proper. I deny 
the position in toto. It is one that ought not to be 
assumed, and cannot be proved, and which is op- 
posed by powerful objections. The genius of our 
Constitution is opposed to the assumption of power. 
Whatever power it gives is expressly granted; and 
if proof were wanted, the numerous grants of pow- 
ers far more obvious, and apparently much more 
safe to beassumed, than the one in question, would 
afford it. I shall cite a few striking instances. 

If any powers might be assumed, one would 
suppose that of applying money to pay the debts 
of the Government, and borrowing it to carry on 
its operations, would be among them; yet both are 
expressly provided for by the Constitution. Again: 
to Congress is granted the power to declare war 
and raise armies and navies; yet the power to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and to make 
rules for the regulation of the army and navy, are 
not left to assumption, as obvious as they are, but 
are given by express grant. With these, and other 
instances not less striking, which might be added, 
it isa bold step to assume, without proof, the far 
less obvious power of the Government receiving 
whatever it pleases in its dues as money. Such 
an assumption would be in direct conflict with the 
great principle which the State rights party, with 
which the Senator (Mr. Rives) classes himself, 
have ever adopted in the construction of the Con- 
stitution. But, if the former cannot be assumed, 
it would be in vain to attempt to prove that it has 
been granted, or that it is necessary and proper to 
carry any of the granted powers into effect. No 
such attempt has been made, nor can be, with suc- 
cess. On the contrary, there are strong objections 
to the power, which, in my opinion cannot be sur- 
mounted. 

If once admitted, it would lead by consequence 
to a necessary interference with individual and 
State concerns never contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. Let us, for instance, suppose that, acting on 
the assumption of the Senator, the Government 
should choose to select tobacco as an article to be 
received in payment of its dues, which would be 
as well entitled to it as any other product, and in 
which the Senator’s constituents are so much inte- 
rested. Does he not see the consequences? In or- 
der to make its taxes uniform, which it is bound to 
do by the Constitution, and which cannot be done 
unless the medium in which it is paid is so, the Go- 
vernment would have te assume a general control 
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over the great staple in question; to regulate the 
weight of the hogshead or package; to establish in- 
Spections under its own officers in order to deter- 
mine the quality, and whatever else might be ne- 
cessary to make the payments into the Treasury 
uniform. So lileewise, if the still greater staple, 
cotton, be selected. The weight of the bale, the 
quality of the cotton, and its inspection, would all 
necessarily fall under the control of the Govern- 
ment; and does not the Senator see that the exer- 
cise of a power that must lead to such consequences 
—consequences so far beyond the sphere assign- 
edto this Government by the Constitution, must 
be unconstitutional?’ Nor does the objection ex- 
tend only to these and other staple articles. It ap- 
plies with equal, if not greater force, to receiving 
the notes of State banks, as proposed by the sub- 
stitute, in the dues of the Government and the ma- 
nagement of its fiscal concerns. It must involve 
the Government in the necessity of controlling and 
regulating State banks, as this substitute abundant- 
ly proves, as well as the whole history of our con- 
nection with them; and it has been shown that 
banks are, at least, as far removed {rom the control 
of this Government as the cultivators of the soul, or 
uny other class of citizens. To this [might add 
another objection, not less strong, that for the Go- 
vernment to receive and treat bank notes as money 
in its dues, would be in direct conflict, in its effect, 
with the important power, conferred expressly on 
Congress, of coining money and regulating the va- 
lue thereof: but as this will come in with more pto- 
priety in answer to an argument advanced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Werster) I 
shall now state his argument, and reply to it. 

He asserted again and again, both now and at 
the extra session, that it is the duty of the Govern 
ment not only to regulate, but to furnish, a sound 
currency. Indeed, it is the principal argument re- 
lied on by the Senator in opposition to the bil), 
which he says abandons this great duty. Now, if 
by currency be meant gold and silver coins, there 
will be but little difference between him and my- 
self. To that extent the Government has a clear 
and unquestionable right by express grant; but if 
he goes farther, and intends to assert that the Go- 
vernment has the right to make bank notes a cur- 
rency, which it is bound to regulate, then his pro- 
position is identical in effect, though differently ex- 
pressed, with that of the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Rives,) and all the arguments I have urged 
against it are equally applicable to his. I hold, on 
my part, that the power of the Government on this 
subject is limited to coining money and regulating 
its value, and punishing the counterfeiting of the 
current coins; that is, of the coins made current by 
law, the only money known to the Constitution. It 
is time to make a distinction between money, or 
currency, if you please—between that which will 
legally pay debts, and mere circulation, which has 
its value from its promise to be paid in the former; 
and under which classification, bank notes, as well 
as bills or promissory notes of individuals, fall. 
These are all in their nature private and local, and 
cannot be elevated to the level of currency, or mo- 
ney. in the fiscal transactions of Government, with- 
out coming into conflict, more or less, with the ob- 
ject of the Constitution in vesting the very power in 
Congress, which I shall now proceed to show. 

It willhardly be questioned, that the object was 
to fix a standard in order to furnish to the Union 
acurrency of uniform and steady value, and was 
therefore united in the same sentence with the re- 
lative power to fix the standard of weights and 
measures—the objects being similar. Now, if our 
experience has proved any thing, it has amply 
shown thatso long as the Government Is connected 
with the banks, and their notes received in its trans- 
actions as money, so long it is impossible to give 
any thing like stability to the standard of value; and 
thal the power of coining and regulating the coins, 
becomes, in a great measure, a mere nullity. Every 
dollar issued in bank notes, when it is made the 
substitute for money, drives out of circulation 
more or less of the precious metals; and when the 
issue becomes exorbitant, gold and silver almost 
entirely disappears, as our experience at this time 
proves, The effects are analogous to alloying or 
clipping the coin, as far as stability of standard is 
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concerned; and it would be not less rational to 
suppose, that such a power on the part of indivi- 
duals, would be consistent with a uniform and sta- 
ble currency, than to suppose the receiving and 
treating bank notes as a substitute for money by 
the Government would be. The only check or 
remedy is to restrict them to their proper sphere—to 
circulate in common with bills of exchange or other 
private and local paper, for the convenience of bu- 
siness and trade. So far from such a course opera- 
ting injuriously on the people, or from being liable 
to the charge of forming one currency for the peo- 
ple and another for the Government, as has been 
so often and with such effect repeated—it is the 
very reverse. Government by refusing to receive 
bank notes, as it is bound to do, would in fact fur- 
nish a choice to the people, to take either money 
notes attheir pleasure. The demand of the Go. 
vernment will always keep a plentiful supply of 
the former in the country, so as to afford the peo- 
ple a choice, while the the opposite would expel the 
money, and leave no option to them but to take 
bank notes or worse, as at present. 

Ihave now shown how it is proposed to form 
the league of banks, and have presented the con- 
stitutional impediments that stand in the way. 
These are numerous and strong; so muchso, that 
they ought to be irresistible with all, except the 
latitudinous in construction; but I cannot expect 
they will produce their full effect. I know too 
well the force of long entertained impressions, 
however erroneous, to be sanguine—how strongly 
the mind rebels against the expulsion of the old 
and the admission ef new opinions. Yet, in this 
case, where we clearly see how gradually and 
silently error crept in under the disguise of words 
applied to new and totally different ideas, without 
exciting notiee or alarm; and when we have expe- 
rienced such deep disasters in consequence of part- 
ing from the plain intent and meaning of the Con- 
stitution, I cannot but hope that all who believe 
that the success of the Government depends on a 
rigid adherence to the Constitution, will lay aside 
all previous impressions, taken up without reflec- 
tion, and give to the objections their due weight. 

I come now to the next point, to show how this 
league is to be revived or stimulated into life. Till 
this can be done, the subst.tute, should it become 
a law, would be a dead letter. The selection is to 
be made from specie paying banks. None but 
such can receive the public deposites, or have their 
notes received in the dues of the Government. 
There are none such now. The whole banking 
system lies inanimate, and must be vivified before 
it can be reunited with the Government. No one 
is bold enough to propose an union with this life- 
less mass. 
vived? how the breeth of life, the Promethean fire, 
to be breathed into the system anew, is the ques- 
tion? ‘This is the task. 

The mover tells us that it must be the work of 
the Government. Fie says that it is bound to aid 
the banks to resume payments; and for that pur- 
pose ought to hold out to them some adequate in- 
ducement. He tells us that they have been long 
preparing, and had made great efforts, but can go 
no farther; have rolied the round, huge rock almost 
to the summit, but unless the Government put forth 
its giant arm, and give the last push, it will recoil 
and rush down the steep to the bottom, and all past 
labor be lost. Now, what is this adequate in- 
ducement? What this powerful stimulus, which it 
is proposed the Government should apply, in order 
to enable the banks to accomplsh this herculean 
task? ‘The substitute shall answer. 

It prosposes to fix the Ist of July next for the 
period of resumption; and, as the inducement to re- 
sume, it proposes to select twenty-five of the most 
respectable and solid, out of the resuming banks, to 
be the depositories of the public moneys, and the 
fiscal agent of the Government, as has been already 
stated. It also proposes, and this is the stimulus,— 
the essence of the whole,—to make the notes of 
such banks as may resume on or before that day, 
exclusively receivable in the public dues. Here is 
a guid pro quo; something proposed to be done, for 
which something is tobe given. We tell the banks 
plainly, if you resume, we, on our part, stipulate to 
wake twenty-five of you our fiscal agents and de- 
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positories of the revenue; and we further stipulate, 
that those who resume by the time fixed, shall have 
the exclusive privilege for ever of having their notes 
receivable in the dues of the Government, in com- 
mon with gold and silver. If the banks perform 
their part, we shall be bound in honor and good 
faith to perform ours. It would be a complete con- 
tract, as obligatory as if signed, sealed, and deliver- 
ed. Such is the inducement. 

The next question is, will it be adequate? Yes, 
abundantly adequate. The battery is strong 
enough to awaken the dead to life; the considera- 
tion sufficient to remunerate the banks for what- 
ever sacrifice they may be compelled to make, in 
order to resume payment. It is difficult to estimate 
the value of these high privileges, or prerogatives, 
as I might justly call them. They are worth mil- 
lions. If you were to enter into a similar contract 
with an individual, I doubt not that he could sell 
out in open market for at least thirty, forty, or fifty 
millions of dollars. I do then the mover the jus- 
lice to say, that his means are ample to effect what 
he proposes. As difficult as is the work of resump- 
tion—and difficult it will turn out to be when tried 
—the inducement will prove all sufficient. But the 
resumption, however desirable, may be purchased 
too dearly; and such would prove to be the case, 
should the project succeed. Not only is the offer 
too great, but the mode of effecting it is highly ob- 
jectionable. Its operation would prove not less 
disastrous than the bargain has been shown to be 
unconstitutional, which I shall now proceed to 
establish. 

The offer will have a double effect. It will act 
as a powerful stimulus to resumption, but wi'l act 
at the same time with equal force to excite a strug- 
gle among the banks, not only to resume them- 
selves, butto prevent others frum resuming. The 
reason is clear. The advantage to each will in- 
crease, as the number of the resuming banks de- 
creases; and of course, the great point of contest 
among the strong will be to restrict the proffered 
prize to the smallest number. The closer the mo- 
nopoly the greater the profits. In this struggle, a 
combination of a few powerful and wealthy banks, 
the most respectable and solid, as designated in the 
substitute, will overthrow and trample down the 
residue. Their fall will spread desolation over the 
land. Whatever may be the fate of others in-this 
desperate contest, there is one in relation to which 
no doubt can be entertained: I refer to the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, a long name and a 
misnomer; and which, for the sake of brevity, but 
with no personal disrespect to the distinguished in- 
dividual atits head, I shall call Mr. Biddle’s bank. 
That, at least, will be one of the winners—one of 
the twenty-five to whom the prize will be assigned. 
Its vast resources, its wealth ard influential con- 
nections, both at home and abroad, the skill and 
ability of the officer at its head, and, what is less 
honorable, the great resource it holds in the notes 
of the late United States Bank, of which more than 
six millions have been put into circulation, in vio- 
lation, to say the least, of a trust, constitnting more 
than five-sixths of all its cireulation, and which it 
is not bound to pay—with the still greater amount 
on hand, making in the whole more than twenty- 
six millions, and which may be used in the same 
way, if not prevented—would place it beyond all 
doubt among the victors. 

He starts without proper weights, and will 
lead the way from the first. Who the others may 
be is uncertain; this will depend mainly upon his 
good will and pleasure. It may be put down as 
certain, whoever they may be, that they will be 
powerful and influential, and not unfavorable to 
his interest or aggrandizement. But the mischiev- 
ous effect will not be limited to this death-like strug- 
gle, in which so many must fall ard be crushed 
that might otherwise weather the storm. The 
forced resumption, for such it will be in effect, 
would be followed by wide-spread desolation. It 
is easy to sink to suspension, but hard to return to 
resumption. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and when conducted most lcisurely and 
cautiously, the pressure must be severe; but, if 
toerced or precipitated by bankrupt laws or temp- 
tations such as this, it will be ruinous. To make 
it safe and easy must be the work of time. Go- 
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vernment can do but little. The disease originates 
in excessive indebtedness, and the only remedy js 
payment or reduction of debts. It is estimated 
that when the banks suspended payments, the com- 
munity was indebted to them the enormous sum of 
$475,000,000. To reduce this within the proper 
limits, is not the work of a few days, and can be but 
little aided by us. The industry, and the vast re- 
sources, of the country,with time, are the only rem- 
edies to be relied on for the reduction; and to these, 
with the State Legislatures and the public opinion, 
the resumption must be left. To understand the 
subject fully, we must look a little more into the 
real cause of the difficulty. 

This enormous debt was incurred in prosperous 
times. The abundant means of the banks from 
the surplus revenue, and a combination of other 
causes, induced them to discount freely. This jn- 
creased the circulation, and, with its increase, its 
value depreciated, and prices rose proportionably. 
With this rise, enterprise and speculation seized the 
whole community, and every one expected to make 
a fortune at once; and this in turn gave a new im- 
pulse to discounts and circulation, till the swelling 
tide bursted its barriers and deluged the land. Then 
began the opposite process of absorbing the excess, 
If it had been possible to return it back to the banks, 
the sources from which it flowed, through its debt- 
ors, the speculating, enterprising, and business por- 
tion of the community, the mischief would have 
been, in a great measure, avoided. But circulation 
had flowed off into other reservoirs; those of the 
moneyed men and bankers, who hoard when prices 
are high, and buy when they are low. The por- 
tion thas drawn off and held in deposite, either in 
banks or the chests of individuals, was as effectual. 
ly lost, as far as the debtors of the banks were con- 
cerned, as if it had been burnt. The means of 
payment were thus diminished; prices fell in propor- 
tion, and the pressure increased as they fell. 
Though the amount in circulation be greatly redu- 
ced, yet the banks are afraid to discount, lest, on 
resumption, the hoarded mass of deposites held 
by individuals or other banks, should be let 
loose, and, in addition to what might be put 
into circulation should discounts be made, would 
cause another inundation to be followed by another 
suspension. How is this difficulty to be safely 
surmounted, but by unlocking the hoarded means? 
And how is this to be done, without deciding the 
currency question? This is the first and necessary 
step. ‘That done, all will be able to calculate, and 
determine what to do. The period of inaction and 
uncertainty would cease, and that of business re- 
vive. Funds that are now locked up, would be 
brought again into operation, and the channels of 
circulation be replenished in the only mode that 
can be done with safety. Thus thinking, lam now 
and have been from the first in favor of an early 
decision, and averse to all coercion, or holding out 
temptation to resume: leaving the disease to the 
gradual and safe operation of time, with as little 
tampering as possible. In the mean time, I hold 
it to be unwise to cease discounting, and to adopt 
an indiscriminate system of curtailment. Its effects 
are ruinous to the business of the country, and ca!- 
culated to retard, rather than to accelerate a resump- 
tion. The true system, I would say, would be to 
discount with business paper as freely as usual, and 
curtail gradually on permanent debts. The for- 
mer would revive business, and would increase the 
debts to the banks less than it would increase the 
ability of the community to pay them. 

Having now shown how this league, or combi- 
nation of banks, is to be formed and revived, with 
the difficulties in the way, it remains to determine 
what will be the true character and nature of the 
combination when formed. It will consist of State 
banks retaining their original powers, that of dis- 
counting and all, without being in the slightest de- 
gee impaired. To these the substitute proposes to 
add important additions: to receive their notes as 
gold and silver in the public dues; and to give 
them the use of the public deposites, and to or- 
ganize and blend the whole into one, as the fiscal 
agent of the Government, to be placed under the 
immediate supervision and control of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury. Now what does all this amount 
to? Shall I name the word—be not startled; A 
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BANK—a Government bank—the most extensive, 
powerful and dangerous, that ever existed. This 
substitate would be the act of incorporation ; and 
the privileges it confers, so much additional bank- 
ing capital, increasing immensely its powers, and 
giving it an unlimited control over the business 
and exchanges of the country. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) was 
right in supposing that this new trial of the expe- 
riment would be made under very different circum- 
stances from the first, and would have a different 
termination. That, too, like this, was a bank—a 
Goverament bank, as distinguished from the late 
bank, to which it was set up as a rival, and was at 
the time constantly so designated in debate. But 
the circumstances now are indeed different—very 
different, and so would be the result of the experi- 
ment. This bank would not be the same rickety 
concern asthe former. That ended ‘in anarchy, 
and this would in despotism. I will explain. 

The former failed not so much in consequence 
of the adverse circumstances of the times, or any 
essential defect in the system, as from the want of 
a head—a common sensorium—to think, to will, 
and decice, for the whole, which was indispensably 
necessary to ensure concert and give unity of de- 
sign and execution. A head will not be wanting 
now. Mr. Biddle’s bank will supply the defect. 
His would be not only one of the resuming banks, 
as I have shown, but would also be one of the 
twenty-five to be selected. If there should be the 
temerity to omit it, the present project would share 
the fate of its predecessor. Mr. Biddle’s bank, at 
the head of those excluded, would be an overmatch 
for the selected, in skill, capital and pewer; and 
the whole league would inevitably be overthrown; 
but if selected, the position of his bank in the league 
would be certain. Its vast capital, its extensive 
connections, its superior authority, and his skill, 
abilities and influence, would place it at the head, 
to think and act fur the whole. The others would 
be as dependent on his, as the branches of the late 
bank were on the mother institution. The whole 
would form one entire machine, impelled by a sin- 
gle impulse, and making a perfect contrast with its 
predecessor in the unity and energy of its opera- 
tions. 

Nor would its fate be less dissimilar. Anarchy 
was inscribed on the first from the beginning. Its 
deficiency in the great and essential element, to en- 
sure concert, was radical, and could not be 
remedied. Its union with the Government could 
not supply it, nor avert its destiny. But very dif- 
ferent would he the case of the present. Add its 
intimate union with the Government, for which the 
substitute provides, to its other sources of power, 
and it would become irresistible. The «vo, Go- 
vernment and bank, would unite and constitute a 
single power; but which would gain the ascen- 
dancy—whether the Government would become the 
bank, or the bank the Government, is neither cer- 
tain nor material; for whichever it might be, it 
would forma despotic moneycracy, (if I may be 
permitted to unite an English and a Greek word,) 
altogether irresistible. 

It is not a little surprising that the Senator from 
Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) whose watchful jealousy 
could detect, as he supposed, the embryo of a Go- 
vernment bank in the bill, should overlook this 
regular incorporation of one by his own substitute. 
Out of the slender materials of Treasury warrants 
and drafts to pay public creditors, or transfer funds 
from place to place, as the public service might re- 
quire, and four principal receivers to keep the pub- 
lic money, he has conjured up, with the aid of a 
vivid imagination, a future Government bank, 
which he told us, with the utmost confidence, would 
rise like a cloud, at first as big as ahand, but which 
would soon darken all the horizon. Now, it is not 
a little unfortunate for his confident predictions, 
that these seminal principles from which the bank 
1s to spring, have all existed from the commence- 
ment of our Government in full force, except the 
four receivers, without showing the least tendency 
to produce the result he anticipates. Not only ours, 
but every civilized Government has the power to 
draw Treasury warrants, and transfer drafts; nor 


_ has the power in a single instance terminated in a 


bank. Nor can the fact, that the money is to be 
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kept by receivers, contribute in the least to pro- 
duce one. The public funds in their hands will be 
as much beyond the control of the Executive, as 
jt was in the vaults of the banks. But, to shorten 
discussion, I would ask, how can there be a bank 
without the power to discount or to use the depo- 
sites? and out of which of the provisions of the 
bill could the Treasury, by any possibility, obtain 
either, under the severe penalties of the bill, which 
prohibits the touching of the public money, except 
on warrants or drafts, drawn by those having au- 
thority, in due form, and for the public service. 

But the danger which an excited imagination an- 
ticipates hereafter from the bill would exist in so- 
ber reality under the substitute. There it would 
require neither fancy nor conjecture to create one. 
It would exist, with all its faculties and endow- 
ments complete; discount, deposites and all; with 
which, immense means, guided by a central and 
directing head, and blended and united with the 
Government, so as to furm one great mass of power. 
What a contrast with the bill! How simple and 
harmless the one, with its four principal receivers, 
twice as many clerks, and five inspectors, com- 
pared with this complex and mighty engine of 
power! And yet there are many, both intelligent 
and patriotic, who oppose the bill and support the 
substitute, on the ground that the former would 
give more patronage and power than the latter’ 
How strange and wonderful the diversity of the 
human mind! 

So far from being true, the very fact of the sepa- 
ration of the Government from the banks, provided 
for in the bill, would, of itself, be the most decisive 
blow that could be given against Government 
patronage, and the union of the two the most deci- 
sive in its favor. When their notes are received in 
the public dues as cash, and the public money depo- 
sited in their vaults, the banks become the allies of 
the Government on all questions connected with its 
fiscal action. The higher its taxes and duties, the 
greater its revenue and expenditure; and the larger 
its surplus, the more their circulation and business, 
and, of course, the greater their profit; and hence, 
on all questions of taxation and disbursements, and 
the accumulations of funds in the Treasury, their 
interest would throw them on the side of the Go- 
vernment, and against the people. 

All this is reversed, when separated. The higher 
the taxation and disbursements, and the larger 
the surplus, the less would be their profil; and 
their interest in that case would throw them with 
the people, and against the Government. ‘The rea- 
son is obvious. Specie is the basis of banking 
operations; and the greater amount they can com- 
mand, the greater will be their business and profits; 
but when the Government is separated from them, 
and collects and pays away ils dues in specie in- 
stead of their notes, it isclear that the higher the 
taxes and disbursements, and the greater the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, the more specie will bz drawn 
from the use of the banks, and the less will be left 
as the basis of their operations, and, consequently, 
the less their profit. Every dollar withdrawn from 
them would diminish their business four-fold at 
least; and hence a regard to their own interest 
would inevitably place them on the side to which I 
have assigned them. 

The effects on the politics of the country would 
be great and salutary. The weight of the banks 
would be taken from the side of the tax consumers, 
where it has been from the commencement of the 
Government, and placed on the side of the tax 
payers. This great division of the community ne- 
cessarily grows out of the fiscal action of the Go- 
vernment. Take taxation and disbursement to- 
gether, and it will always be found that one portion 
of the community pays into the Treasury, in the 
shape of taxes, more than it receives back in that 
of disbursements, and that another receives back 
more than it pays. The former are the tax payers, 
and the latter the consumers; making the great, es- 
sential, and controlling division in all civilized 
communities. If, with us, the Government has 
been thrown on the side of the consumers, as it 
has, it must be attributed to its alliance with the 
banks, whose influence has been, in consequence, 
at all times, steadily and powerfully on that 
side, It is to this mischievous and unholy al 








liance that may be traced almost all the disasters 
that have befallen us, and the great political dege- 
neracy of the country. Hence the protective sys- 
tem; hence i's associated and monstrous system of 
disbursements; hence the collection of more mo- 
ney from the people than the Government could 
require; hence the vast and corrupting surpluses; 
hence Legislative and Executive usurpations; and, 
finally, hence the prostration of the currency. and 
the disasters which give rise to our present delibe- 
rations. Revive this fatal connection, adopt this 
substitute, and all this train of evils will again fol- 
low, with redoubled disasters and corruption. Re- 
fuse the connection, adopt this bill, and all will be 
reversed, and we shall have some prospect of 
restoring the Constitution and country to their pri- 
mitive simplicity and purity. The effect of the 
refusal on the patronage of the Government would 
be great and decisive. Burke has wisely said that 
the “revenue is the State in modern times.” Vio- 
lence and coercion are no longer the instruments of 
Government tn civilized communities. Their reign 
is past. Every thing is now done by money. It 
is not only the sinew of war, but of polities; over 
which, in the form of patronage, it exercises 
almost anlimited control. Just as the revenge 
iucreases or diminishes, almost in the same propor- 
tion is patronage increased or diminished. 

sut admit, for a moment, that neither the sepa- 
ration nor the connection would have any sensible 
effect to increase or diminish the revenue, and that 
it would be of the same amount, whether the bill or 
substitute should be adopted: yet, even on that sup- 
position, the patronage of the latter would be a 
hundred fold greater than the former. In esti- 
mating the amount of patronage of any measure, 
three particulars must be taken into the calcula- 
tion: the number of persons who may be effected 
by it; their influence in the community, and the 
extent of the control exercised over them. It will 
be found, on comparison, that the substitute core- 
bines all these elements in a far greater degree than 
the bill, as I shall now proceed to show. I begin 
with the number. 

The bill provides, as has been stated, for four 
principal receivers, eight or ten clerks, and a suita- 
ble number of agents to act as inspectors, making 
in the whole, say 25 individuals. These would 
constitute the only additional officers to keep and 
disburse the public money. The substitute, in ad- 
dition to the ofhcers now in service, provides for 
the selection of 25 banks, to be taken from the 
most powerful and influential, and which would 
have, en an average, at the least, 100 officers and 
tockholders each, making, in the aggregate, 2,500 
persons, who would be directly interested in the 
banks, and, ef course, under the influence of the 
Government. 

As to the relative influence of the officers and 
the selected banks over the community, every im- 
partial man must acknowledge that the preponde- 
rance would be greater on the side of the Jatter. 
Admitting the respectability of the receivers and 
the other officers provided for in the bill, and the 
officers and stockholders of the banks to be indivi- 
dually the same, still the means of control at the 
disposition of the former would be as nothing com- 
pared to that of the latter. They could not touch 
a cent of public money. Their means would be 
limited to their salary, which would be too small 
to be feitin the community. Very different would 
be the case with the officers and stockholders of the 
banks. They, of all persons, are by far the most 
influentialin the community. A greater number 
depend on them for accommodation and favor, and 
the success of their business and prospects in life, 
than any other class in society; and this would be 
especially true of the banks connected with the Go- 
vernment. 

It only remains now to compare the extent of the 
contro! that may be exercised by the Government 
over the two, in order to complete the comparison; 
and here again the preponderance will be found to 
be strikingly on the same side. The whole arnount 
of expenditure under the bill would not exceed 
$30,000 or $40,000 annnally at the very farthest; 
and this constitutes the whole amount of, con- 
irol which the Government can exercise. There 
would be no perquisites, ug contracts, jobs, or in¢i, 
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denta! eains. The offices and salaries would be 
all. To that extent, those who may hold them 
would be dependent on the Government, and thas 
far they may be controlled. How stands the -ac- 
count on the other side? What value shall be put 
on the public deposites in the banks? What on 
the receivability of their notes, as cash, by the 
Government? Whaton their connection with the 
Government, as their fiscal agent, which would! 
give so great a control over the exchanges and 
business of the country?) How many millions shall 
these be estimated at, and how insignificant must 
the paltry sum of $30,000 or $40,000 appear to 
those countless millions held under the provisions 
of the substitute at the pleasure of the Government! 

Having now finished the comparison as to the 
relative patronage of the two measures, I shall 
next compare them as fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment; and here let me say, at the outset, that the 
discussion has corrected an error which I once en- 
tertained. I had supposed that the hazard of keep- 
ing the public money under the custody of officers 
of the Government would be greater than in bank. 
The Senators from New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut, (Messis. Hussarpand Nives) have proved from 
the record, that the hazard is on the other side; and 
that we have lost more by the banks than by the 
collecting and disbursing officers combined. What 
can be done to increase the security by judicious 
selections of officers, and proper organization, is 
strongly illustrated by the fact stated by the chair- 
man (Mr. Wricnt) in his opening speech, that in 
the War Department there has been no loss for 
fifteen years—from ’21 to "36—-on an expenditure 
certainly not less than one hundred millions of dol- 
Jars. Iltake some pride in this result of an or- 
ganization Which I originated and established when 
Secretary of War, against the most formidable op- 
position. 

As to the relative expense of the two agencies, 
that of the bill, as small as it is, if we are to judge 
by appearances, is the greatest; but if by facts, the 
subsutute would be much the most so, provided 
we charge it with all the advantages which the 
banks would derive from their connection with the 
Government, as ought in fairness to be done, as the 
whole ultimately comes out of the pockets of the 
people. 

In a single particular the banks have the advan- 
tage as fiscal agents. They would be the more 
convenient. To this they are entitled, and I wish 
to withhold trom them no credit, which they may 
justly claim. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) appeared 
to have great apprehension, that the collection of 
the public dues in specie might lead to hoarding. 
He may disiniss his fears on that head. It is not 
the genius of modern and civilized Governments to 
hoard; and if it were, the banks will take care 
that there shall be no extraordinary accumulation 
of cash iu the Treasury. Pass the bill, and I under- 
write that we shall never again have to complain 
of a surplus. It would rarely, if ever, in peace and 
seitied times, exceed three or four millions at the 
outside. Nor is his apprehension that hoarding 
of specie would lead to war, less groundless. The 
danger is in another quarter. War is the harvest 
of banks, when they are connected with Govern- 
ment. The vast increase of revenue and expendi- 
tures, and the enormous public loans, which neces- 
sarily enure mainly to their advantage, swell their 
profits in war to the utmosi limits. But separate 


them from Government, and war would then be to | 


them a state of famine, for reasons which must be 
apparent after what has been said, which would 
throw their weight on the side of peace and against 
war, just as certainly, as I have shown, that the 
separation would throw it on the aide of tax-payers, 
and against the tax-consumers. 

I come now to the comparison of the effects of 
the two measures on the currency of the country. 
In thisrespect the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) 
seemed to think that his substitute would have a 
great superiority over the bill; but his reasons were 
1o me wholly unsatisfactory. If we are to judge 


from experience, it ought to be pronounced to b¢ 


the worst possible measure. It has been in opera- 
iou but twice (each for buta few years) since 
e commencement of the Government; and it has 
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|| So happened, that the only two explosions of the 
|| currency occurred during these periods. But, 


without relying on these disastrous ocerrrences, 
we have seen enough to satisfy the msi incredu- 
lous that there are great and radical defects in our 
bank circulation, which no remedy heretofore applied 
has been able to remove. It originates in the 
excess of paper, compared to specie, and the 
only effective cure is to increase the latter, and re- 
duce the former; and this the substitute itself im- 
pliedly acknowledges, by proposing a remedy that 
would prove wholly inoperative. It proposes that, 
after acertain period mentioned, none of the banks 
to be selected should issue notes under ten dollars. 
The effects would clearly be, not a diminution 
of the circulation of small notes, but a new divi- 
sion of the banking business, in which the issue of 
large notes would fall to the lot of the selected 
banks and the small to the others, without restrict- 
ing, in the least, the aggregate amount of paper 
circulation. 

But what the substitute would fail to do, the bill 
would effectually remedy. None doubt but the 
separation from the banks would greatly increase 
the proportion of specie to paper; but the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Rives) apprehends, that its 


| Operation would be too powerful; so much so, in 


fact, as to destroy the banks. His argument is, 
that specie would be always ata premium, and 
that it would be impossible for the banks to do bu- 
siness, so long as that was the case. His fears are 
Whathe dreads would be but a tem- 
porary evil. The very fact that specie would bear 
a premium would have the doubie effect to dimi- 
nish paper circulation, and increase the importa- 
tion of specie, till an equilibrium between the two 
would be restored, when they would be at par. 
At what point this would be effected, is a little un- 
certain; but the fear is, that with our decreasing 
revenue, instead of the specie being increased to 
excess, it would not be increased sufficiently to give 
the desired stability to the currency. 

In this connection, the Senator urged an objec- 
tion against the bill, which I regard as wholly 
groundless. He said, that the payment of the 
dues of the Government in specie, would create 
a double demand; a domestic, as well as a fo- 
reign; the effects of which would be to increase 
greatly its fluctuations ; and so deeply was he im- 
pressed with the idea, that he drew a vivid picture 
of its alternate flow from the coast to the interior, 
and from North to South, and back again. All this 
is the work of imagination. The effect would be 
directly the reverse. The more numerous the de- 
mands, the less the fluctuation; so much so, that 
the greatest stability would be where it exclusively 
performed the function of circulation, and where 
each individual must keep a portion to meet his 
This is so obvious, that I shall not 
undertake to illustrate it. 

But the superiority of the bill over the substitute 
would not be limited only to a more favorable pro- 
portion between specie and paper. It would have 
another important advantage that cannot be well 
over estimated: it would make a practical distinc- 
tion between currency and circulation, between the 
currency of the country and private and local cir- 
culation, under which head bank paper would be 
comprehended. The effects would be, to render a 
general explosion of the circulation almost impos- 


| sible. Whatever derangements might occur, would 


be local, and confiued to some cne particuiar com- 
mercial sphere; and even within its limits, there 
would be a sound currency to fall back on, not par- 
taking of the shock, and which would greatly dimi- 
nish the intensity and duration of the distress. In 
the mean time, the general business and finances of 
the country would proceed, almost without feeling 
the derangement. 

With a few remarks on the comparative effects 
of the two measures on the industry and_ business 
of the country, I shall conclude their comparison. 
What has been said on their relative effects on the 


| currency, goes far to decide the question of their 


relative effects on business and industry. 


I hold a sound and stable currency to be among 
the greatest encouragements to industry and busi- 
ness generally; and an unsound and fluctuating one, 
gy expanding and now centracting, so that no 
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honest man tell what to do, as among the greatest 
discouragements. The dollar and the eagle are 
the measure of value, as the yard and the bushel 
are of quantity; and what would we think of the 
incorporation of companies to regulate the latter— 
to expand or contract, or shorten or lengthen them 
at pleasure, with the privilege to sell by the con- 
tracted or shortened, and buy by the expanded or 
lengthened? Is it not seen that it would place the 
whole industry and business of the country under 
the control of such companies? But it would not 
more certainly effect it, than a similar control pos- 
sessed by the money institutions of the country, 
over the measure of value. But I go further, and 
assert confidently, that the excess of paper currency, 
as well as ils unsteadiness, js unfavorable to the in- 
dustry and business of the country. It raises the 
price of every thing, and consequently increases the 
price of production and consumption; and is, in the 
end, hostile to every branch of industry. 

I hold that specie and paper have each their pro- 
per sphere; the latter for large and distant transac- 
tions, and the former for all others; and that the 
nearer ourcirculation approaches gold and silver, 
consistently with convenience, the bet‘er for the in- 
dustry and the basiness of the country. The more 
specie the better, till that pointis reached. When 
attained, it would eombine in. the greates* possible 
degree, soundness, and facility, and would be ta- 
vorable to the productive classes universally; I 
mean men of business, planters, merchants, and 
manufacturers, as well as operatives. It would 
be particularly favorable to the South. Our great 
staples are cash articles every where; and it 
was well remarked by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. Watker,) at the extra session, that we 
sold at cash prices, and bought at paper prices; that 
is, sold low and bought high. The manufacturing, 
commercial, and navigating interests would also 
feel its beneficial effects. It would cheapen_pro- 
ductions asd be to manuiacturers in lieu of a pro- 
tective tariff. Its effects would be to enable them 
to meet foreign competition, not by raising prices 
by high duties, but by enabling them to sell as 
cheap or cheaper than the foreigner, which would 
harmonise every interest, and place our manu- 
factures on the most solid basis. It is the only 
mode by which the foreign market can ever be 
commanded; and commanded it would be, witha 
sound and moderately expanded currency. Our 
ingenuity, invention, and industry are equal to any 
people; and all our manufacturers want, is a sound 
currency and an even chance, to meet competition 
with success any where, at home or abroad. But 
with a bloated and fluctnating paper circulation, 
this will be impossible. Among its many draw- 
backs, it levies an enormous tax on the community. 

I have already stated, that the community is 
estimated to have been indebted to the banks 
$475,000,000 at the suspension of specie payments. 
The interest on this sum, estimated at six per cent. 
(it ought to be higher,) would give an annual in- 
come to those institutions of upwards of thirty mil- 
lions; and this is the sum yearly paid by the com- 
munity for bank accommodations, to the excess of 
which we owe our bloated and unstable circu!ation. 
Never was acirculation so worthless, furnished at 
so dear a rate. How much of this vast income 
may be considered as interest on real capital, it is dif- 
ficult to estimaie; but it would, I suppose, be ample to 
set down ten millions to that head, which would 
leave upwards of twenty millions annually, as the 
profits derived from banking privileges over 
and above a fair compensation for the ca- 
pital invested, which some body must pay, and 
which must ultimately fall on the industry and 
business of the country. But this envrmous 
expansion of the system is not astonishing, so great is the sti- 
mulus applied to its growth. Ingenious men of other ages de- 
voted themselves in vain to discover the art of converting the 
haser metals into gold and silver; but we have conferred on a 
portion of the community an art still higher—of converting pa- 
per, to all intents and purposes, into the precious metals: and 
ought we to be surprised, thatan article so cheap to the manu- 
facturers, and so dear to the rest of the community, should be 
so greatly over supplied, and without any reference te the inte- 
rest or to the wants of the commun 

If we are to believe the Senator from Virginia, and others © 
the same any owe almost all our yapreramente and pros- 

to the 


rity anking system; and ifit should fail, the age of 
harberiam would again-return. Thad supposed that the bases 














of our prosperity were our free institut the wide-spread 
and fertile region we occupy, and the hereditary intelligence 
and energy of the stock from which we are descended; but it 
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seems that all these go for nothing, and that the banks are every 
thing. I make nowaron them. All I insist on is, that the Go- 
vernment shall separate from them, which I believe to be in- 
dispensable, for the reasons I have assigned, both now and for- 
merly. But Icannot concur in attributing to them our im- 
provements and prosperity. That they contributed to give a 
strong impulse to industry and enterprise in the early stages of 
their operation, Idoubtnot. Nothing is more stimulating than 
an expanding and depreciating currency. It creates a delusive 
appearance of prosperity, which puts every thing in motion. 
Every one feels as if he was growing richer, as prices rise, and 
that he has it in his power, by foresight and exertion, to make 
his fortune. But it is the nature of stimulus, moral as well as 
physical, to excite at first, and to depress afterwards. The 
draft which at first causes unnatural excitement and energy is 
sure to terminate in corresponding depression and weakness; 
nor is it less certain that the stimulus of a currency, ex- 
janding beyond its proper limits, follows the same law. We 
Ce had the exhilaration, and the depression has succeeded. 
We have had the pleasure of getting drunk, and now expe 

rience the pain of becoming sober. The good is gone and the 
evil has succeeded; and on a fair calculation, the latter will 
be found to be greater than the former. Whatever impulse 
the banking system was calculated to give to our improvement 
and prosperity, has already been given; and the reverse effects 
will hereafter follow, unless the system should undergo great 
and radical changes; the first step towards which, would be the 
adoption of the measure proposed by this bill. 

Ihave, Mr. President, finished what I intended tosay. Ihave 
long anticipated the present Crisis, but did not expect its arrival 
in my time. When I saw its approach, I resolved to do my duty, 
be the consequences to me what they might; and I offer my 
thanks to the Author of my being, that he has given me the re- 
solution and opportunity to discharge what I honestly believe 
to be that duty on this great subject. 

How the question will be decided, is acknowledged to be 
doubtful, so nearly are the two Houses supposed to be divided; 
but whatever may be its fate nore, 1 have the most perfect con- 
fidence in its final triumph. The public attention is roused. 
The subject will be thoroughly investigated, and I have no fears 
but the side T support, will prove to be the side of truth, justice, 
liberty, civilization, and moral and intellectua lexcellence. 


THE NEUTRALITY BILL. 
REMARKS OF MR. LOOMIS, 
Or New York, 
In the House of Representatives, Feb. 16, 1838—On 


the bill to maintain our neutrality with conter- 
minous countries. 


Mr. LOOMIS said that it was with much reluc- 
tance he felt himself compelled, under existing 
circumstances, to offer an important amendment to 
the bill. He would propose a substitute for the 
whole bill. 

The SPEAKER remarked that it was not at 
this time in order to propose an amendment, as 
that reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was now pending. 

Mr. LOOMIS said that he would offer it when 
in order. In the mean time, he would briefly sub- 
mit his views upon the bill as it stood before the 
House. He was fully sensible of the necessity of 
the immediate action of Congress upon the subject, 
and he regretted that a sense of duly compelled 
him so essentially to differ from the highly respect- 
able committee who had reported this bill, as to 
place himself in this attitude. He was not opposed 
to the principle that seemed to Jie at the foundation 
of the bill. The prevention of our citizens from 
improperly interfering to excite or carry on insur- 
rection in foreign States with whom we are at 
peace, and to whom we owe all the duties and 
rights of a friendly power. In this principle, and 
in its general application, therefore, he fully agreed 
With the chairman of the Committee on Forvign 
Relations in the remarks he had submitted ; but 
the manner in which the committee had proposed 
lo carry out their views was, in his judgment, liable 
© serious, if not insuperable, objections. He 
could not bring himself to assent to it. 

The circumstances, said Mr. L. which have 
grven rise to this bill—the disturbances on our Ca- 
nadian frontier—are of a yeculiar character, and 
warrant, nay, they require, the prompt and efficient 
action of thisGovernment. There is a long line 
of frontier separating the two countries from each 
other, yet placing so narrow a barrier between 
them as to render it impossible that local distur- 
bances breaking out on one side should not affect 
the minds of inhabitants on the other. There were 
several hundred miles in extent of an inhabited 
country, divided in some places only by an imagi- 
nary line, in others by rivers and by navigable 
lakes. The people of the two sides were in the 
habit of constant and friendly intercourse with each 
other, and were bound together by the ties of neigh- 


borhood, and intermingled in the social relations of 
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life. When the inhabitants of Canada complain 
of infringement by their Government upon their 
political rights, and feel, or imagine they feel, 
oppression and tyranny, they touch a point upon 
which their American neighbors are peculiarly 
sensitive, and upon which their sympathies are 
readily aroused. The native love of liberty and 
the deep-rooted hatred of tyranny, which charac- 
terize American citizens, were easily excited to 
inflammation whenever an appeal was made to 
them involving those noble principles. Thus it 
was that, in a controversy between the Canadians 
and their Government of that character, our citi- 
zens throughout the whole of that extended frontier 
were easily led to take a deep interest; and, unless 
their impulses were restrained, would heartily 
embark on the side of the liberals in those strug- 
gles. Abstractedly taken, he would not wish to 
check those generous sympathies; he would do no- 
thing to deaden or discourage the feelings which 
emanated from the innate love of freedom, nothing 
to extinguish the bright spark of liberty which 
glows in the heart of every true American citizen; 
yet something we must remember is due to national 
right and national obligation. We owe it to the 
well known prudential policy of this Government 
ever since its existence as a nation, to avoid entan- 
glement in the quarrels and controversies of other 
nations, and we certainly owe something also to 
the spirit of friendship and good will which exists 
between this country and Great Britain, and which 
it is the duty, as well as the mutual interest, of 
both powers to continue. For the preservation of 
these, said Mr. L. I am willing to do every thing 
which ought to be done, but I insist that whatever 
restraint we impose upon our citizens should be 
done agreeably to well established principles of 
aw. 

There dre several serious objections in my mind 
to the present bill, and as it came from the Senate. 
In the first place, it is inefficient to answer the end 
designed. In what manner does it propose to sup- 
press the improper interference of our citizens in 
the controversy of ther neighbors?’ By giving to 
the Unitcd States marshals and their deputies, and 
to all the officers connected with custom-houses, 
and others, power to seize without process of law, 
or any other limitation than their own individual 
discretion, any vessel or vehicle, arms, or muni- 
tions of war, which they may suspect are about 
being taken into a conterminous country, to be 
used in hostilities to be carried on there, and to de- 
tain them until satisfactory security should be given 
that they should not be so used. Assuming that 
each of the several officers in whom it was pro- 
posed to vest this extraordinary power would act 
discreetly, suppose one of them, in the exercise of 
his duty, to have seized property which he had 
rightly judged was about to be used in violation of 
the intention of the law, assuming also that he 
would fairly estimate its value, and that he also 
should judge properly in reference to the sufficiency 
of the sureties offered, and that he had skill to frame 
the proper bond to be taken. The bond is executed. 
What, then, is to hinder the owner or possessor from 
marching right along with his bonded property over 
the line into the adjoining country, in the very face 
and eyes of the officers of Government? Who can 
prevent him? He has complied with the law. 
What is to become of the bond? The officer taking 
it is not required to deposite it with any law officer, 
nor to make any report; his duty has been accom- 
plished by taking the bonds he has nothing to do 
with its violation; but should the bond, by good 
fortune, find its way into the hands of the district 
attorney, how is he to know whether the obligation 
has been violated, the bond broken? or, if in- 
formed, how is he to prove that the property has 
been used contrary to the conditions of the bond? 
Does his jurisdiction extend to the only place 
where these facts can be ascertained, beyond the 
line? Can he obtain witnesses from the camp of 
one of the belligerents, identifying the very articles 
specified in the bond, and prove that they have been 
used in carrying on hostilities? No, sir; he would 
not be able to make the requisite proof in one case 
inten. In a large proportion of the cases, the 
owner would probably get his goods over without 
subjecting himself to give a bond; and he would 
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feel secure, that even if they were seized, and a 
bond required, there would be no difficulty in pro- 
curing it when the strong feeling of sympathy pre- 
vails, as it does on that frontier, and little or no 
danger of being convicted for its breach. He would 
be conscious of violating no law, if he escaped the 
seizure of his goods; and if seized, he would feel 
that he had satisfied the penalty of the law by giv- 
ing a bond which could not be enforced. 

There is another very serious objection to the 
bill. It vests unusual and dangerous powers in 
the numerous officers to whom its execution is en- 
trusted. This feature is in violation of the whole 
policy of our laws, and, he felt constrained to say, 
against the Constitution itself. It proposes togivs 
to executive officers discretionary powers of a judi- 
eial character, unparalleled in extent by any ever 
vested in that class of officers. ‘The same indivi- 
dual who is to make the seiaure, is made the judge 
of the exigency of the case authorizing it. His 
discretion is unlimited and withou trestraint. He 
is to judge, of his own knowledge, or otherwise, as 
he best may, whether itis “probable that the ves- 
sel or vehicle, arms or munitions, are intended to 
be employed in carrying on hostilities.” ‘These are 
the words of the bill; he is required to make no re- 
port, to keep no record or minutes, to render no 
account; and acting judicially, he is not responsible 
to any body, or in any form, for any error in judg- 
ment, however gross; nor is there any appeal from 
his jutgment. The same individual judges of the 
probability, makes the seizure, and holds the pro- 
perty; he judges of its value, and of the sufficiency 
of the surety; he may fix the value at nearly no- 
thing, so as to cover the free passage of the pro- 
perty, as having been bonded; or he may make it 
so exorbitant as to be oppressive and amount 
to a prohibition. Whatcould prevent any one of 
the numerous officers named in the bill, in the ex- 
ercise of his combined judicial and executive 
powers, from stopping any citizen riding along in 
his carriage on the highway on that frontier, ay, 
or in this very city, and saying, “I arrest this cat- 
riage as a vehicle contemplated by this law?” Who 
could restrain him? The presumption is, that the 
officer will do his simple duty; but such a law as 
this would throw in his way a strong temptation to 
pervert it to his own purposes. 

The rights of our citizens to bear arms, guaran- 
tied to them by the Constitution, is lable to be 
somewhat encroached vpon, if it may not be abso- 
lutely violated, by the powers and duties vested by 
this bill in these officers. 

But there was another clause of the Constitu- 
tion with which it appeard to him the provisions 
of this. bill came in direct conflict. The fourth ar- 
ticle of the amendment of the Constitution pro- 
vides that— 

“The right of the people io be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated; 
and no warrant shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
person or things to be seized.” 

The fifth section provides that no person shall 
“be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” 

Sir, said Mr. L. does not this bill propose to vest 
in Executive officers, the power to deprive persons 
of preperty, without due process of law. They 
are authorized and required to seize the acknow- 
ledged property of individuals, without any process, 
to do it at discretion, to act as judges of the neces- 
sity, and then to execute. The great princi le of 
protection to private rights, waich the Constitution 
intended to secure by requiring proof on oath or 
affirmation of the facts and circumstances, be- 
fore a judicial tribunal, and process of law, in 
order to justify a seizure, is directly violated. Will 
it be said that it does not contemplate to deprive 
the individual of his ultimate right or legal estate 
in the property; that he may, on certain conditions, 
have it restored to him? Sir, the right of posses- 
sion and use, is property; the only end and ob- 
ject of the ownership of chattels, is that the owner 
may enjoy their use. The right of possession is as 
much property as the right to the fee itself. 

The object of the bill was preventive. Jt was ids 
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tended ev idently to prevent the commission of certain 
acts, which, in the judgment of the committee, 
were in violation of our national obligations. The 
on of the means, connected with the unlaw- 
ful intent, constituted the ease which the commit- 
led to reach, ‘The only, or the best mode 
t accomplish this object, was to pursue the same 
node as that which had long prevailed in all simi- 
ur Cases—as in the case of persons having in pos- 
.ylements for making counterfeit money, 
with intent to use them for that purpose. In that 
case, the possession of such implements, or of the 
co omerfert money itself, afforded evidence, to some 
extent, of (ve unlawful intent, because such posses- 
) wae unusual,and, in general, unnecessary, ex- 
cept to accomplish the unlawful act; but in this case 
the possession of arms affords no such presumption; 
our Constitution and laws presume that every citi- 
zen has arms and munitions of war; hence there 
was much more need in this than in ordinary cases 
to have proof made, showing the “facts and circum- 
srances’’—some overt act from which unlawful in- 
tent could be inferred. And what is still more sin- 
ular is, that the bill does not make the act unlaw- 
tul for ihe imputed intention of doing which the 
ciuzen is made liable to have his property seized, 
and is held to give bonds and sureties. Any one 
may lawfully have in possession the articles enu- 
merated, with the intent to use them in the manner 
described. le may carry that intent into effect 
and be conscious of violating no law of his coun. 
try, and subject to no punishment. And yet certain 
officers are required to seize that property, if they 
think it probable he intends to use it in that manner. 
The bill departs from the ordinary and well-tried 
usages of penal jurisprndence. ‘Those usages have 
the advantage of long experience;—they have been 
meulded to utility and safety by the judgments of 
courts and the learning of counsel Itseems to me, 
said Mr. L. that in order to carry ont the recom- 
mendation of the President with prudence and safe- 
ty, and eeetually, the act should first make it an 
offence to procure the arms, &c. with the intent to 
make that ase of them which its object is to pro- 
hibit, and should attach a proper penalty for that 
offence. The individual offending would then be 
subject to be arrested for violating a penal statute, 
under ordinary process of law. Ar the act might 
then, with much propriety, for greater safety, and 
as an additional penalty, authorize the seizure of 
the property thus intended to be applied to unlaw- 
ful purposes. But, even then, it must be done un- 
der judicial process. Such a law, he could not 
donbt, would prove a far more effectual preventive 
measure than the present bill, by exposing its vio- 
lator to the arrest of his person as an offender, and 
exposing him to pains and penalties, as well as the 
seizure of his property, while it would preserve the 
constitutional rights of the citizen, and conform to 
the established usage of our civil jurispradence. 
The third section of the bill presented another 
feature, which was also liable to the most serious 
objections. ‘That section made it the duty of the 
numerous ofheers designated in it to seize the 
arms of any body ef armed men who should come 
within our limits aad jurisdiction, and who had 
been engaged in carrying on hostilities against any 
conterminous country with which we are at peace. 
This section is too extensive in its application. 
Instead of securing us against being involved in 
foreign quarrels, its literal execution would, in 
some cases, lead us into them. He would suppose 
a case, to illystrate this view of its application. 
Suppose a war should exist between the English 
Government and some other foreign power, (say 
Russia, or any other European nation,) and a na- 
tional ship of the latter, which had been engaged in 
that war, should put into the port of New York. 
‘This Goverament is certainly bound, by the laws 
of nations, to protect that vessel and its armament, 
while lying in our port, even as against its enemies. 
It has a right to lie safely in our harbor as a place 
ofrefuge. The Government of England has terri- 
ory conterminous with the United States; and the 
“Sip contains a body of armed men, who have been 
actualiy engaged in carrying on hostilities against a 
evnterminous country with which we are at peace. 
By the provisions of this third section, it would be 
jac duty of the several officeys named te seize upon 
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the arms of this “ body of armed men,” and de- 
lain them until they should enter into bond not to 
use them in the very manner their duty required of 
them. This clearly was too palpable a violation 
of the laws of nations and the rights of belligerents, 
to have becn intended by the framers of this bill; 
and yet there does not appear to be any escape from 
that construction of it as it reads, 

Mr. L. said he regretted extremely that he had 
felt himself compelled by a sense of duty to place 
himself in the attitude, he had done with respect to 
this bill. He had avowed himself fiiendly to the 
proposition to do our whole duty in preventing 
our over-zealous citizens from embroiling our 
frontier in hostilities, and endangering the peace 
of the country; and he was not disposed to be te- 
nacious of any opinions he might have as to the 
extent of the preventive interference of the Go- 
vernment, and in the amendments which had 
been printed by the courtesy of the House, and 
which, when in order, he should offer, he had en- 
deavored to follow the bill in its description of the 
acts to be prohibited; he had not felt atliberty in this 
stage of the business to depart from the expressed 
judgment of the committee, and of the Senate on 
that point; but rescrved to himself a common right 
with others to act in that respect as they should on 
further consideration deem proper. He had mere- 
ly endeavored to mould their views into a form to 
obviate his constitutional objections, and to con- 
form it to the ordinary rales and practice of penal 
Jegislation. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


SPEECH OF MR. FAIRFIELD, 
Or Marxe, 

In the House of Representatives, Mavch 8, 183S— 
Upon the subject of the Northeastern Boundary. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD addressed the House as fol- 

lows: 

Mr. Speaker: Iam in favor of the bill which 
my colleague [Mr. Evans] proposes to introduce. 
What is it, sir? Why, it simply provides that the 
President cause the Northeastern boundary line of 
the United States “tu be accurately surveyed and 
marked, and suitable monuments tc be erected 
thereon, at such points as may be deemed necessa- 
ry and important.” And it isa measure so just 
and reasonable in itself, and so imperatively de- 
manded by the circumstances of the case, that I 
trust no member in this House will feel a disposi- 
tion to oppose it. 

In Maine, there is but one feeling upon this sub- 
ject. That State, sir, feels that she has suffered 
deep and enduring wrongs at the hands of the Bri- 
tish Government. She knows that.she has been 
illegally and unjustly deprived of the property and 
jurisdiction in a portion of her territory; that the 
valuable timber upon that territory has been the 
subject of plunder and waste; that her citizens have 
been seized and imprisoned in foreign jails, without 
law and without night; ard that the nation guilty 
of these multiplied and gross outrages not only de- 
nies redress, but refuses even to agree upon a mode 
by which the legality of her acts can be tried, and” 
an amicable adjustment of the difficulties can be 
effected. That State also feels that “she has not 
been treated by the General Government as she has 
endeavored to deserve;” though, in her complaints 
upon this subject, she goes a little farther back than 
my colleague found it for his purpose to go. 

This, sir, is no party question in Maine. It is 
true, there have been several attempts to make it a 
party question; but these attempts have always 
proved abortive. And this bill, introdaced by my 
colleague, was agreed upon by the delegation from 
Maine without regard to politics or party, an? is 
introduced in pursuance of an arrangement be- 
tween them. It was with extreme regret, there- 
fore, that I found my colleague disposed to make it 
the basis of an attack upon the Administration—to 
mingle it with party polities, and, perhaps, to send 
a speech home, to co-operate with similar efforts 
making there. Sir, I think no good can come of 


this course in any way; and I regret exceedingly 
that it should have been thought wise to adopt it. 
But this regret, great as it was, did not exceed my 











surprise and astonishment at hearing him eulogise 
the Administration of 1825, while condemning, in 
severe terms, the succeeding one, in reference to 
their respective action upon this subject. The first, 
it is said, nobly asserted and maintained our rights; 
while the other, by concessions, frittlered away, and 
finally abandoned them. Sir, I think this declara- 
uuon will be received with some surprise at home, 
too; for the general opinion there, as | have sup- 
posed, has always been directly the reverse of this. 
And, as the door to this investigation has been 
opened, I trust I shall be paidoned for walk- 
ing in, and asking the House to go back with me 
toa period somewhat beyond that, to which it seem- 
ed to be convenient for my colleagne to extend his 
inquiries. I will then endeavor to show, that 
Maine has been exceedingly ill treated, not only by 
the British Government, but by our own Govern- 
ment, and by that Administration, too, which has 
received the warm encomiums of my colleague. 

In doing this, I beg the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] to believe that it will not be 
from any feelings of personal unkindness or dis- 
respect to him. TI shall refer to his acts, merely as 
a part of the history of the case, and only because 
I feel compelled to it, by the course of my col- 
league upon this subject. Besides, if 1 succeed in 
my attempt, it will afford an additional reasen for 
the passage of the bill; for, corresponding with the 
extent of wrongs suffered by Maine, will be the 
measure of her right to redress. If she has been 
doubly wronged, then is she doub/y entitled to relief. 

Sir, if I have not totally misapprehended the his- 
tory of this matter, almost every step in the pro- 
gress of the case, taken by the Administration al- 
Inded to, was adverse to the interests and wishes of 
Maine, and, in most instances, against her solemn 
protest. ‘That Administration did little or nothing 
to protect our rights and interests, but every thing 
to put them in jeopardy. 

Of gur long list of complaints, let me call the at- 
teition of the [louse toa few prominent ones. In 
the treaty of Ghent it was provided that commis- 
sioners should be appointed to ascertain that point 
in the highlands lying due north from the source of 
the St. Croix, constituting the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, and to survey the line extending from 
the source of the St. Croix to the highlands, and 
along the highlands to the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river. These commissioners having 
been appointed in conformity with the treaty, ex- 
tended their official labors through a period of about 
tive years, without being able to agree, and closed 
their commission by making reports to their respec- 
tive Governments. In the progress of the case, a 
vast number of documents relating to it were col- 
lected, which, with the statements or argument of 
ihe commissioner, were deposited here in the na- 
tional archives. Copies of these documents Maine 
was execcedingly anxious to obtain; and, as early 
as 1826, moved in the matter, by the Legislature 
authorizing the Governor to procure them, and at 
the same time making an appropriation of $500 to 
defray the expense of it, should there be any. 
And willit be believed, sir, that our Governor per- 
severed in his efforts fora period of over two and 
a half years before he succeeded in obtaining 
them? His requests were presented in a variety of 
iorms, and pressed with that earnestness and force 
which ever characterized his efforts in the public 
service. I refer to the “!amented Lincoln,” the 
brother of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts sitting near me. But notwithstanding the 
importance of the subject, and our deep interest in 
these documents, especially at the time they were 
called for; notwithstanding the offer to pay all the 
expense attending a compliance with our request; and 
notwithstanding the Governor preposed to receive 
them as confidential, if it should be requested, still 
Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, pertinaciously 
refused to furnish them, or have them furnished! 

May 29, 3827, the Governor, having disconti- 
nued his unsuccessful efforts with the Secretary of 
State, addressed himself directly to the President. 
In answer to this call, in October following, the 
copies were furnished; two and a half years having 
been spent in the accomplishment of that desirable 
object. In support of these statements, I beg leave 
to refer to documents now before me, Governor 
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Lincoln, in his message to the Legislature, January, 
1827, says: : an 

“My immediate predecessor (Governor Paris] has solicited 
the documents contemplated by a resolve of a lormer Legisla- 

ture, relative to our boundary; and I cannot but hope that the 
person applied to will find the obligations of his situation so 
inodified, as to admit his furnishing the proper officers of this 
State that information, by which 1t may be prepared to judge 
correctly of the rights oi the Union, and of a foreign nation, in 
connection with that independent right which it pught to main 
tain, so far a3 the prudent application ofall its justifiable means 
will permit.” , : 

At the same session of the Legislature, a resolve 
was proposed by a political friend of my colleague, 
(Mr. Deane.] The following is an extract: 

* By a rcsolve of the Legisiature of this State, passed Januiiry 
26, 1326, the Governor of this State was anthorized aud re- 
quested to tike such measures as he might think expedient and 
effectual, to procure for the use 0! the State certain copies and 
documents, etc. mentioned in said resolve. ‘Phe Governor, 
having done all in his power to procure the information alluded 
to in said resolve, but his eilurts not having been successful, 
your committee are of opinion that the interests of the Siate 
may be advanced by a renewal of the requesi to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” , : ' 

Subsequently to this, viz: April 18, 1327, Go- 
vernor Lincoln, in a letter to Mr. Clay, uses the 
following language upon this subject: 

“It was with much regret, not unmingied with mortification, 
that I considered your deniai of the use of the reports aud argu- 
ments of the commissioners under the treaty of Ghent.” 

Again: iu the same letter he adds: 

“ With this spirit of forbearance, she has sought isformation 
only as to an interest vital to herse!f, as well as important to 
tle country, without any purpose calculated lu excite distrust, 
with only such patriotic views as have rendered the refusal to 
comply with her request a subject of that species of surprise 
which a friend predetermined to take no offence feels, when 
he is not treated with correspondent confidence.” 

And again: 

“ Asa free, sovereign, and independent Republic, may we not 
be permitied to have communication with the authoriues of the 
Union; or do they mean that we shall submit lmplicidy to their 
direction, however wise it may be, at the same tine that they 
declare their cenviction of the propriety of withholding infor- 
mation? The general concerns of the Union are, oi; course, 
communicated ouly to the whole; but that which relates toa 
particular comimunily, When its dally intercourse demands in- 
formation, scems to warrant the request I have made, and 
which Iam reiuctandy #mpelled to renew, wiih this modifica- 
tion, that any communication made in return will be received, 
if so required, subject to arestriction on publicity, beyond 
a communication to the Legislature, in the usual terms of cunf- 
dential communications.” _ 

in a letter to the President, dated May 29, 1827, 
he says: 

“However discouraging inay have beet the correspondence 
Thave had with the Secsciary of State, PE cannot decline a 
cuurse deliberately determined upon, or admit the belief that a 
representation relating to the welfare of Maine can be unwel- 
cume.”’ ‘ 5 

At the session ef the Legislature of Maine, 
January, 1828, a report was made upon the sub- 
ject of the boundary, by a political friend of the 
then Nationa! Administration. From that I extract 
the following : 

“The delay to give infurmation to the State of Maine, token 
ithad been so often requesied”—‘is certainly very extraor- 
dinary.” 

Upon this point I have no more to say. The 
facts speak for themselves, and can be appreciated 
by the House without multiplying words on my 
part. 

Again: Maine assumed the position that the 
General Government had no constitutional autho- 
rity to cede any portion of her territory, either by a 
direct delegation of power in the Constitution, or 
indirectly under the treaty making power, by way 
of arbitration, or otherwise. This, or rather the 
latter branch of the proposition, was virtually de- 
nied by that Administration. The cntire correct- 
ness of our positions, however, have been again and 
again admitted by the two succeeding Administra- 
tions ; yet my colleague commends the first and 
condemns the last! 

The Administration of that day, claimed the pow- 

> 
er to submit the question of boundary to the entire 

: in 1 gh it should in- 
“exclusion” of Maine, even though it should 
volve a dismemberment of our territory, considering 
it aS a national question merely, and regarding the 
efforts of Maine to present her views upon the sub- 
ject to the Executive, as “obtrusive.” 

In connection with these remarks, I beg leave to 
refer to the letter of Governor Lincoln to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated May 29, 1827. He 
Says: 


_ “Having learned that the title thereto [the disputed territory ] 
is involved in the details of a diplomatic arrangement, con- 
ducted under the sanction of the Executive Department of the 
Federal Government, Maine, although not consulted yet 
bound from deference to pay a due respect to reasons, the ha- 
ture and force of which sie is, from a studious and mysteri- 
ous reserve, rendered unadle to comprehend, believes that she 
ought to present her expostulations in regard to any meastyes 
threatening her with injury.” 





Again, in the same letter, he adds: 

“It is not controverted that the contro! of our foreign relations 
belongs to the United States as to objects which have arisen un- 
der the Conagtituuion or exisung laws; but in regard to righis ac- 
quired by an independent party, and interests in property vested 
by acts anterior to the existence of that compact, the mierposi- 
tion of the Federal Executive, without an express graniof 
power, seems to be gratuitous, No statesman will assert ‘hat 
the treaty making power is competent to an act transcending 
the scope of the combined trusts of the Government.” 


In a letter to Mr. Clay, bearing date November 
16, 1827, Gov. Lincoln says further: 

* T have also this day received your communication of the 
lvua instant. From its contents, 1 am made sensible that the 
objection I have had the honor to urge against the submission 
tua foreign umpire of the territorial and jurtadictional rights 
oO! Maine, Without consulting or advising her as w the cond- 
tions. lisve not been deemed available. Ui any injury shail re- 
sult co her, the appeal will be made to the people of this coun- 
uyand toposterity. It has not seemed arrogant or presump- 
tuvus to have expected a recognition of her righis, and to 
have asked, that, 1fshe is to be made @ sacrifice, sie might not 
be devoted withoutsome consideration on her part of the lerms. 

. . . Wher you cautioned us agalust suggestions 
of compromise and acts of precaution, it was not believed that 
it was that you might the more easily throw us within the 
power of an umpire, but that you intended to inumate that the 
powerful arm of the Federal Government was holding its ample 
shield before us. At last we learn that our sirength, security, 
and wealth are to be subjected to the mercy of a toreign indivi. 
duel, who, it has been said by your minister, ‘rarely decides 
upon strict principles of law, and ‘has always a bias (0 try, 
possible, tosplitthe diflevence.? Lcannot but yield to the im- 
pulse ot saying, miost respectfully, that Maine has not been 
treated as she has endeavored to deserve.” 

In a letter from Gov. Lincoln to Mr. Clay, writ- 
ten April 18, 1827, he says: 

* Anxious, as in my situation [ cannot avoid being, for the 
preservation during my continuance in office, and always after, 
oi the rights of the State, [must express my alarm at a portion 
of Mr. Gallatin’s letter. He says: ‘An umpire, whethera king 
or a farmer, rarely decides on strict principles of Jaw; he has 
always a bias to try, if possible, to split the dillerence.’ And 
yet, | aim informed that there has been in progress an arrange- 
ment of the preliminary points for constituting such an umpire. 
I cannot but hope that no arrangement will be effected, which 
will endanger the half irom the mere, circumstance of a 
wrongful claim to the whole, under the pitiful weakness which 
is liable tosplit the difference between right and wrong.”’ 

Again, in his letter to the President of the 29th 
of May, 1827, he says: 

“The treaty making power of the United States on one side, 
and his Britanaic Majesty on the other, agree to consider the 
decision of the arbitration final and couciusive. Let me say 
that, toa surrender of territory involved asa possibility, it will, 
I trust, be made evident thatthere Is another party notto be an 
Indijerent spectator of its own delaceration. ‘The mind, in con- 
templating Our prospects, is carried to the courts of Europe, 
and led to scan the tribunals to which you may refer this sub- 


ject. It would be unsuitable for me to comment on the dispoust- 
linus or talents of foreigu sovereigus or States; but it is net in 
cold blood that Tcan anticipate the comunitung the destinies of 


Maine to an irresponsible arbiter, to be found in a distant land, 
aud necessarily unqualified to act in the case. ‘The character 
of Gils arbitership bas been portentously exhibited by Mr. Gal- 


latin. Sutlice it to say, that the proposed arbitration will jeo- 
pardis:, without her consent, andagainst her will, the rights 
of Marne. , : 7 Maine, now standing 10 the place 


of her pazent republic, (Massachusetts) may deem the fifth arti- 
cle of the treaty of Ghent as having led to a course endanger 
img her rights, and rendered more painful and alarming by her 
exclusion from a proper intercommunication and legitimate 
consideraiion aa a party in the case.” 

Again, he says: 

“Whatever character appertained to the confederation, or to 
those who entered into that holy league, itis manifest that the 
Stutes were not identified and confounded with the Union, in re- 
lation te the questions here presented, under the original treaty 
of peace and limits. 1 must therefore respectiully urge, that, 
however the policy and principles of the Executive deparument 
ot the Federal Government may dictate the imposition upon 
Maine of silence and forbearance, aud however plainly may be 
indicated the disposition to treat the subject as if merely na- 
‘ional, che will notobserve any pioeedure by the United States 
and Great Britain for the severance of her territory and the abro- 
gauion of lier authority, withouta ‘sensibility (00 serious to be 
passive.” 

Unce more: 


“It has been urged that this concern is so exclusively nalion- 
al that Maine is obtrusive in presenting her views to the consi- 
derauion of the Execuuve. Itis nevertheless believed,” &c. 

In the same document from which I have been 
reading, | find a letter from the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of New Brunswick to Governor Lincoln, 
dated November 15, 1827, to a paragraph of which 
I wish to call your attenuon. It seems thata citi- 
zen of Maine had been seized on the disputed ter- 
ritory by the provincial authorities, and imprisoned 
in the jail at Fredericton. Gov. Lincoln address- 
eda letter to “his Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor,” 
asking him to ccmmunicate the circumstances of 
the arrest. His Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor 
replies as follows: 

“It is not for me to question the propriety of your Excellen- 
cy’s opening @ correspondence with the Government of this 
province, on @ question now pending in negotiation between his 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of the United States, 
as contracted under the treaty of Ghent; but it would neither Le 
consistent with my sense of duly, nor in conformity with my 
instructions, \ give the explanations your Excellency 1- 


quests, tv any persons excepting those with whom J am directed 
to correspond, or under whose orders I am placed. Should any 





reference be made by the General Government of te United 
Biatea,” &c. 


Here we see the unfortunate and huwilating 
condition in which Maine was placed. A toreig 
Government had seized and imprisoned her citizens, 
and when asked merely to communicate the cir- 
cumsiances of the arrest, turns up ils aristocratic 
nose, and says itis not consistent with its sense of 
duly so to do. To the General Government it is 
willing to communicate. When we call upon the 
General Government for information, there too, 
we are repulsed: papers in which Maine is deeply 
and peculiarly interested, are locked up in the na- 
ional archives, and she is not only denied copies 
of them, but her efforts are regarded as very ob- 
trusive. Again: on the one hand, the Lritish Go- 
vernment had unjustly wrested from Maine a por- 
tion of her territory; and on the other, the General 
Government was upon the eve of submitiug to a 
foreign arbitrator the question in effect, whether 
the British Government should keep the whole, or 
only half of what ithad thus unjustly taken! ‘Thus 
was Maine bound hand and foot, and made ready 
for the sacrifice. Really, if Maine is under great 
obligations to that Administration for its efforts u: 
her behalf, I confvss myself totally usable to see 
or comprehend them. In relation to this matier, 
however, I suppose my colleague’s political optics 
are some what kneener than my own. 

But the case was finally subinitted, and that, too, 
under the implied power, so far as our Secretary of 
State and his Minister had power to confer it, ot 
splitting the difference. This was most manifestly a 
fair subject of complaint on the partof Maine, 
because it wasentirely gratuitous and uncalled for 
on the partot the Minister and Secretary. The 
written terms of the submission were, upon this 
pvint, perhaps well enough. Why then make de- 
clarations inconsistent with these written stipula- 
tions, calculated to lead the arbitrator to an ex- 
ercise of power, not strictly granted, and adversely 
to our interests?) I am unwilling to believetha it 
arose from any really settled feelings of hostility 
to Maine, and her then political Government. The 
letter of Mr. Gallatin has already been referred to, in 
which he says, that ‘an umpire, Whether a king or a 
farmer rarely decides on strict principles of law; he has 
always a bias totry,if possible to split the diffe- 
rence.”” The correctness of this posiuon was sub- 
sequently recognised and confirmed by Mr. Clay. 
In his letter to Governor Lincoln, of Novembe: 
27, 1827, in reply to some objections which had 
been urged against the submission to arbitration, 
he says: “It is true, that it (arbitration) isa mode 
not free from all objections, and Mr. Gailatin has 
adverted to one, in the extract which you give from on 
of his letters.’ And this, too, was alter the con- 
vention was entered into at London, preseribing 
the terms of the submission, that having been done, 
September 29, 1827. Alter, then, it had been 
solemnly agreed, that the arbiter should decide the 
question of boundary upon strict princip/es of law, 
that is, acco: ding to the terms of the treaty of 1783, 
and not under the influence of that ‘pitiful weak- 
ness” which ‘splits the difference between right 
and wrong,” we find our Secretary of State ad- 
mitting the latter as a valid, though not insuperable 
objection to arbitration. And here, [ think, we may 
daie most of the unfortunate difficulties that have 
since grown out of this case. I! it had not Leen 
for these unfortunate expressions of cur Minister 
and Secretary of State, would the umpire ever 
have thought of travelling out of the plain letter of 
his commission, for the purpose of splitting the 
difference between right and wrong? I think not. 
And the extent of their influence since, with the 
British Government, in protracting the settlement 
of this question, no man can calculate. 

But again: Maine had not only just grounds o} 
complaint, for submitting the question under the 
circumstances in which it was submitted, butof the 
selection of the uinpire himself. I will not say st 
was the worst possible selection that could have 
been made, but A may say, that there were many 
and, to my mund, insuperable «bjections to him. 
He was, in the first place, under great obligations 
to England. He owed her a debt of gratitude, 
which, I suppose he would have been happy of an 
opportunity to pay. At the Congress of Vienna, 
in 1815, Holland and Belgium were united and 
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made one kingdom, under the name of “The 
Netherlands;” and, a few months afterwards, Wil- 
liam was crowned King, with the title of “King 
of the Netherlands.” England, it is well known, 
had an overpowering influence in that Congress, 
and contributed more to the result of a union of 


Holland and Belgium than all the other members | 


combined. And to England, more than to any 
other nation, was King William to look to sustain 
him in the position in which he had been placed 
Whether in consequence of al) this, his subjection 
to British influence was more than it onght to be, 
I will not undertake to say; but it is a fact, that at 


one time he was called, by his own subjects, “Le | 


Prefect d’ Angleterre” —the Prefeci of England. 

Zut more than this, he was a member of the 
“Holy Alliance”—one of the band of conspiratots 
against the rights of man. 
deadly hostility to liberal principles, how could he 
be expected to feel any particular partiality or 
favor for a nation that was doing more to dissemi- 
nate these principles than any other nation in the 
world 7 


His hostility to liberal principles was fully shown | 
by the tyranny which he exercised upon his own | 
In the first place, he abolished the right | 
of trial by jury—‘ that bulwark of liberty, and | 


subjects. 


best safeguard of private rights.” He then de- 
stroyed the freedom of the press, and imposed 
panishments for libels upon the Government, from 
one year’s imprisonment to death. He decreed 
that the French language should no longer be the 
national language in Belgium. “ The Belgians 
were to unlearn their mother tongue, and frame 
their organs and those of their children to the use 
of the Dutch.” No man was allowed to advocate 
a cause in the courts, except in Dutch. No man 
could devise property, except in a language every 
word of which required to be translated. 


apprenticeship to the Dutch language. 
Such tyranny can only be equalled by another 


act of the same king, which was this: On the adop- | 
tion of the constitution presented by himself to the | 


a 


notables, he declared 527 votes to bea majority of 
1,523, on the ground that some of the notables 
voted from religious scruples! The historian de- 
nounces this act, as well he might, “a barefaced 
outrage on common sense and equity.” And this 
is the man—a member of the Holy Alliance, exe- 
cuting its tyrannical principles upon his own sub- 
jects—indebted to England for Ins crown, and na- 
turally opposed to the United States as the friends 
and disseminators of free principles; this is the 
man who was selected to arbitrate upon the rights 
of property and sovereignty of Maine, when they 
had been assailed by Great Britain! 
here is cause for gratitude on the part of Maine, I 
will leave it for the particular friends of that Admi- 
nistrat‘on to discover. 

But again: Maine had just eause of complaint, 
that the case was not taken from him, when he 


ceased to be, what he was when the case was re- | 


ferred, viz: king of the Netherlands. In 1830, his 
tyrannical oppression of his own subjects caused a 
revolution, which, we all know, resulted in the 
independence of Belgium. So that, while he re- 
tained the empty tide of the king of the Nether- 
lands, he was, in fact, only king of Heiland. 
Shorn of more than half his kingdom, subjects, 

a and influence; and dependant upon the com- 
~ bined powers, one of whom was England, even for 
the retention of this “smaller half,” he ceased to be 
that independent sovereign contemplated in the con- 
sent to his arbitration. At the very time of his 
pretended decision of our case, the question was 
pending with the combined powers who should be 
made King of Belgium; whether the Government 
should pass out of the family of the King of the 
Netherlands, or not: the Prince of Orange, son of 
William, and Leopold, of Saxe Coburg, being the 
principal candidates. England had an overwhelm- 
ing influence with the combined powers, and the 
King of the Netherlands knew it. Without, there- 
fore, alleging that the decision was at all influenced 
by these circumstances, they were sufficient to have 
authorized our Government to protest against his 
proceeding further in the case, and to have invited 
him to give up the papers. This, however, was 


Cherishing the most | 


And no | 
man was admitted to office, until he had served an | 
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not done, and the umpire went on to make what he 
called an award, by which more than two million 
acres of our land would have been transferred to 
Great Britain. From this, however, fortunately for 
Maine, another Administration, which had just then 
come into power, rescued us. Nevertheless, as my 
colleague would have it, the first Administration is 
worthy of all commendation, while the latier is 
worthy only of censure! 


The Governor of Maine, iu his annual message, 
delivered January, 1831, holds the following lan- 
guage in relation to the subject: 

* But recent events having deprived that monarch (the King 
of the Netherlands] of the greatest portion of his kingdom by a 
revolution, thus rendering him necessarily dependant upon 
foreign power for succor and support, his pelitical situation 
has been so essentially changed thatit may be doubtful, at least, 
whether he will give a decision on this delicate and important 
question, which was referred w him under circumstances so 
essentially different from those which at present exist. If the 
effect of this revolution should be to unite in still closer bonds 
of amity the former friendly and intimate relations of the King 
of the Netherlands with Great Britain, which seems to be pro- 
bable, it must be considered that the agreement to refer would, 
in that event, be rendered of no avail. Whatever confidence 
may be putin the justice of our cause, however clearly our right 
may be shown in argument, we certainly could not be willing 
to submit it to the umpirage of a sovereign, who is not only the 
ally, but who, by the force of circumstances, may have become, 
in some measure, the dependant ally ef Great Britain.” 


Similar views were expressed by the Legislature 
of Maine by certain resolutions upon the subject, 
adopted February 28, 1827. 

These are a portion of the complaints of Maine 
against the General Government during the 
Adams administration, and, I trust, that all will 
perceive them to be neither unjust nor unsubstan- 
tial. 1 will now pass to the specific charges of my 
colleague against the two succedingAdministrations, 
and endeavor to show how far they are right, and 
how for they appear to me to be without founda- 
hon. 

And, first, in relation to the agreement or under- 
standing had between the Governments of the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, as to occupation and 
jurisdiction of the disputed territory. The Adams 
administration, it was alleged by my colleague, 
took high ground and maintained it manfully, 
while the succeeding Administrations had frittered 
away the agreement, and, finally, abandoned both 
possession and jurisdiction to the British. Now, 
this may be so, but I have not yet been able tosee 
it, and, I think, the House will find the same diffi- 
culty with myself, after examining the instances 
particularly cited and relied upon by my colleague. 

For the origin of this agreement the letter of Mr 
Gallatin to the Secretary of State, dated July, 1827, 
is referred to, in which he says: “Mr. Canning 
also suggested the propriety of abstaining, on both 
sides pending the suit, from any act of sovereignty 
over the’ contested territory... We next find the 


agreement alluded to in a letter of Mr. Clay, Se-_ 


cretary of State, tothe Governor of Maine, Novem- 
ber 27, 1827, which was overlooked by my col- 
league. Hesays: ‘Both parties stand pledged to 
each other to practice forbearance, and to abstain 
from further acts of sovereignty, on the unoccupied 
waste, until the question of right is settled.” Now, 
as that Administration has been complimented for 
making a good agreement and adhering to it, it is 
worth our while, for a moment, to examine these 
two statements of the agreement, and see how far 
ihey coincide. By Mr. Gallatin’s statement, “both 
sides were to abstain from any acts of sovereignty 
over the contested territory” —that is, over the whole. 
By Mr. Clay’s statement, we were “‘to abstain from 
further acts of sovereignty over the unoccupied 
waste,” &c. Here isan important difference. If 
Mr Gallatin’s agreement had been adhered to, 
Great Britain could not have exercised any acts of 
sovereignty even over the settlement of Madawaska. 
Butas Mr. Clay has changed it, Great Britain is 
only restricted to the unoccupied waste. This isa 
very pretty beginning for the Administration which 
has received such high encomiums. 

But let us go one step farther. The next notice 
we find of this agreement, is in a letter from Mr. 
Clay to Mr. Vaughan, bearing date January 9, 
1829. After complaining of certain trespasses up- 
on the territory, in cutting timber, which, it was 
alleged, had been done under the authority of the 
British Government, he adds: “I need scarcely 
remark, that the proceedings, thus described, are in 


opposition to the understanding which has existed 
between the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain; that, during the pendency of the ar- 
bitration, which is to settle the question of bounda- 
ry, neither party should exercise any jurisdiction, 
or perform any act, on the disputed territory to 
strengthen his own claims, or to effect the state of the 
property in issue.” 

Here, also, we find important modifications of 
the agreements before stated. In boih of those 
agreements, the acts of sovereignty from which the 
parties were to abstain were unqualified acts of 
sovereignty. Now, it is not any act of jurisdiction 
or sovereignty whatever, but those acts only which 
have for their object to strengthen the claim of the 
party exercising it; and in proportion, therefore, to 
the difficulty of deciding upon the precise object of 
either of the parties in any particular act of juris- 
diction exercised, is the agreement made loose, in- 
definite, and worse than nune. Here, then, are 
three attempts to state the agreement, and neither 
agrees with the others. They all differ in very 
essential particulars. If, therefore, my colleague 
should have succeeded in showing, as he attempted, 
that the succeeding Administration had stated the 
agreement differently, at different times, and that 
some degree of confusion had been produced upon 
the subject, I think some allowance should be made 
on account of the example which, it is perceived, 
had been set them by their predecessors. 

But as this last version of the agreement seems 
to have been settled down and practised upon as 
the real agreement or understanding in the case, let 
us see what it is, and what is the fair construction 
of it. There are two branches to it; one relating to 
the jurisdiction, and the other to the property, in the 
territory;—the parties were not to exercise any 
acts of sovereignty to strengthen their own claims, 
or to do any act which should affect the value of 
the property. It was to continue during the pen- 
dency of the arbitration. This I take to be the 
fair construction of the agreement. Now, how did 
it apply to the actual state of things?) Why, Great 
Britain had possession of Madawaska village; 
Maine had possession up to that, or nearly so, 
and the land lying above Madawaska might 
be regarded as “‘unoccupied waste,” which neither 
party had in actual exclusive possession. Hence, 
both parties might continue to exercise jurisdiction 
without any violation of the agreement, provided 
they kept within their usual and accustomed limits, 
and committed no new or further act of jurisdiction. 

The rights of property were to remain untouched, 
that is, neither were to sell the land or cut off the 
timber. Here is the agreement, and here the mode 
of applying it, though we therein make a large 
concession in favor of Great Britain, to wit: in ad- 
mitting her jurisdiction over Madawaska village. 
Maine always denied this, until a certain Mr. Bar- 
rell, who seemed to have imbibed strong prejudices 
against Maine and her interests, was appointed by 
Mr. Clay to go to the British Provinces to collect 
the facts in this case. He reported that Great 
Britain was in possession of Madawaska. This 
afterwards being recognised and confirmed by M1. 
Clay, Maine found herself reluctantly obliged to 
yield a fact which she had always before, and 
rightfally, contested, unless the issuing of a few 
commissions in a militia, not in esse, and a few 
acts of a like character, were sufficient to consti- 
tute possession. That the foregoing is a fair con- 
struction of the agreement, I refer to Mr. Clay's 
letter to the Governor of Maine, bearing date No- 
vember 27, 1827, in which he says: 

“Both ies stand pledged to each other to practice forbear- 


ance, and to abstain from further acts of sovereignty on the 
unoccupied waste, until the question of right is setiled.”’ 


But, whatever may be the true construction, | 
would now inquire by what right or authority was 
this agreement made? If the disputed territory 
belonged to Maine, and that Administration ex- 
pressly admitted it, where did the General Go- 
vernment derive its power to say that Maine, a 
sovereign State, should not extend her jurisdiction 
over it?) Would not such a power invelve that of 
alienating the territory? If the General Govern- 
meat can rightfully deprive us of our property and 
bestow it upon another for one month, I do not see 
why it may not be done for one year, or for an in- 
definite period. This question of authority occur- 
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red to the mind of my colleaxue, when speaking of 
the agreement as having been made by General 
Jackson’s administration. It was all right and pro- 

r, in hisestimation, for Mr. Adams’s Administra- 
tion to enter into such an arrangement, but to con- 
tinue it merely, by the succeeding Administration, 
was all wrong, and he calls for the authority. 

Pursuing the order of my colleague, we now 
come to tbe first act of the new Administration, in 
which it is said that the agreement or wnderstand- 
ing is entirely changed, and very much to our dis- 
advantage. ThatyMr. Hamilton makes it a ques- 
tion of properly between the citizens merely, and not 
aquestion of sovereignty and jurisdiction between 
the two Governments. Ina letter from Mr. Hamil- 
tonto Mr. Vaughan, under date of March J], 
1829, he says: 

“I have received, and laid before the Presidentof the United 
States, the note, with its enclosures, which yos did me the 
honor to write to me on the 7th of this month, in answer to a 
representation which was made to you by Mr. Clay, on the 9.hof 
January last, at the instance of the Governor of Massachnsetts, 
concerning depredations complained of by him against inhabi- 
tants of the Province of New Brunswick, in cutting timber, 
preparing lumber for market, and erecting mills, upon the soil 
ofthe territory in dispute between the Untied States and Great 
Britain; and 1am directe | by the President to state, in reply, 
as I have much pleasure in doing, that he derives great satis- 
faction from the information contained in your communication, 
as he especially perceives in the prompt and energetic mea- 
sures adopted by Sir Howard Douglass, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province in question, and detailed in the enclosure refer- 
red to, a pledge of the same disposiuion on the part of the aa- 
thorities of that Province whieh animates this Government, to 
enforce a strict observance of the understanding between the 
two Governments, that the citizens or subjects of neither shall 


exercise any acts of ownerehip in the disputed territory 
whilst the title to it remains unsetiled.”’ 


Now, although Mr. Hamilton was at the head of 
the State Department for a few days only, under a 
temporary arrangement, and probably had not 
given this subject much of his attention, yet, on a 
fair construction of what he has said, taken ia con- 
nection with the circumstances of the case, it will 
b: found that there is in fact no change in the 
agreement or misstatement of it, made by him. It 
will be perceived, that the correspondence then was 
in regard to certain trespasses alleged by us to have 
been committed by British subjects, and not on ac- 
count of any acts of sovereignty by the British Go- 
vernment. The agreement, it will he recollected, 
was of two branches, one touching the property, 
and the other the jurisdiction. It is, therefore, fair 
to presume, that Mr. Hamilton alluded to that part 
of the agreement which bore upon the questions 
then under consid ration, without intending to set 
Out the whole agreement, or those parts of it bearing 
on questions not then drawn into discussion. This 
construction is deemed to be strictly in accordance 
with the fair and legitimate rules of interpretation. 

But if he was in an errer, the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts fell into it also. For, @n recurring to his 
letter to Mr. McLane, then Secretary of State, un- 
der date of November 1, 1833, we find the follow- 
ing remark relative to the agreement, viz: 

“Prejudicial as the delay in the settlement of this long-vexed 
subject of boundary. is to the rights of property which Massa 
chusetts claimed in the disputed territory, and impatient as both 
the Governinent and the people have become at tre unreasona- 
bieness and pertinacity of the adversary pretensions, and with 
the present state of the question, yet the Executive ef this Com- 
mouweaith will not cease to respect the understanding which 
has been had between the Governments of the two countries, 
that no act of wrong to the property of cither shall be commit- 


ted during the pending of measures to produce an amicable ad- 
justment of the controveisy.” 


Here it will be perceived that Governor Lincoln, 
in his statement of the agreement, confines it to the 
property merely. Now, how is this?’ No one, I 
presume, will accuse that genileman of a disposition 
to relinquish any rights belonging either to Mas:a- 
chusetts or Maine, as connected with this subject. 
For myself, !have always regarded him and his dis- 
tinguished brother among our best friends, and 
foremost in avowing and maintaining our claims, 
and in repelling British pretensions. The only 
true solution of the matter is this: that Governor 
Lincoln was corresponding with Mr. McLane, 
upon the subject of certain trespasses alleged to have 
been committed upon the property of the disputed 
territory; and hence he confined himself, in his re- 
ference to the agreement, to that part of it’ only 
which related to the subject matter of discussion. 
In this, he and Mr. Hamilton adopt the same 
course, and neither change the agreement, or yield 
eny rights belonging to the States of Maine or 
Mavsachusetts. 


My colleague [Mr. Evans] next refers us to the 
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letter of Mr. Van Buren, then Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Vaughan, under date of May 11, 1829, for 
further proof of a change in the agreement, and of 
a virtual abandonment of the rights of Maine. If 
that letter be susceptible of any such interpretation, 
then I have studied the English language to no 
purpose. Mr. Van Buren says: 

“The undersigned cannot acquiesce in the supposition that, 
because the agent of his Britannic Majesty thought proper, 
in the proceedings before the commissioners, to lay claim to 
all that portion of the State of Mame which lies north of a line 
running westerly from Mars Hill, and designated as the limit 
or boundary of the British claim, thereby the United States, or 
the State of Maine, ceased to huvce jurisdiction in the territo- 
ry thus claimed, In the view of this Government, his Britannic 
Majesty’s agent might, with equal justice, have extended his 
claim to any other undisputed part of the State, as to claim 
the portion ofit which he has drawn in question; and in such 
case, the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick could 
surely not have considered a continuance on the part of the 
United States, and of the State of Maine, to exercise their accus- 
tomed jurisdiction and authority, to be an encroachment. If 
so, in what light are we to regard the continued acts of jurisdic 
tion now exercised by himin the Madawaskasettlement? More 
than twenty years ago, large tracts of land, lying westward of 
Mars Hill, and northward on the river Restook, were cranted by 
the State of Massachusetts, which tracts are held and possessed 
under those grants to this day; and the United States, and the 
States of Massachusetts and Maine, in suecession, have nerer 
ceased to exercise that jurisdiction which the unsettled condi- 
tion of the country in that region, and other circumstances, ad- 
mitted and required.” 

Here is a plain, clear, and distinct avowal of the 
justice of our claims, and a forcible and manly vin- 
dication of them. He insists on both our jurisdic- 
tion and possession, and yields nothing. Surely 
Maine can find no fault with this. Buta para- 
graph at the close of the same letter is referred to 
particularly, as containing the unfortunate modifi- 
cations of the then subsisting agreement. It is as 
follows : 

“The undersigned indulges the hope that Mr. Vaughan will 
perceive, in the manner in which the President, discriminating 
between the rights of this Government and their present exer- 
cise, has need the discretion conferred upon him—an additional 
evidence of the desire which he sincerely entertains, and which 
he has heretofore caused to be communicated to Mr. Vaughan, 
that both Governments should, as far as practicable, abstain 
from all acts of authority over the territory in dispute, which 
are notof immediate and indispensable necessity, and which 
would serve to create or increase excitement whilst the matter 
is in course of arbitration,” &c. 4 : J 

Here, it is said, by the qualification of “‘ imme- 
diate and indispensable necessity,” a door is opened 
for British aggression, and a latitude given that 
Government which it did not possess before. But 
I would inquire whether it be any thing more than 
what Mr. Clay says, in his letter to Mr. Vaughan, 
of February 20, 1828, viz: 

“Nor can they [certain acts of the British Government] be 
reconciled with that mutual forbeafance to perform any new 
act of sovereignty within the disputed territory, having a 
tendency to strengthen the claims of the party exercising it, 
which, it has been expected, would be observed by the two 
Governinents, during the progress of their endeavors amicably 
to adjust the question of boundary.” 

If persons, not subjects of either Government, 
fur instance, should go on to the “ unoccupied 
waste” for the purpose of plundering it of its tim- 
ber, what shall be done? Shall both parties so 
consirue the agreement or understanding between 
them, in regard to the abstaining from the exer- 
cising of juristiction as to compel each other to 
stand by and see such trespass prosecuted with im- 
punity? Or should each party have the right to ar- 
rest and punish the intruder? The latter, undoubt- 
edly; and more especially so, beeause it would not 
be done for the purpose of “strengthening the claim 
of the party,” and would be of “immediate and in- 
dispensab/e necessity.” 

This view is supported by reference to a report 
made to the Legislature of Maine, in January 1829, 
by a gentleman who was, and still is, the political 
friend of my colleague. His language is thus: 

“There seems to have been an understanding between the 
Government of the United States and the British Government, 
early in 1826, that each party should abstain from any acts 
which might be construed into an exercise of the rights of sove- 
reignty or soil over the disputed territory, except for the pur- 


pose of preserving itin its then present state, until the final 
determination of the question.”” 


The next cause of complaint against Gen. Jack- 
son’s administration on my colleague’s list, he de- 
rives from a letter of Mr. Bankhead to Mr. Li- 
vingston, dated October 1, 1831. Mr. Bankhead, 


after alluding to certain proceedings on the part of 


Maine touching the disputed territory, says: 

“The undersigned regrets siucerely that these itregular pro- 
ceedings should have been had recourse to, during a period 
when the question of boundary is in a course of settlement, and 
in op n to the desire expressed by the President, that, 


pending the discussion of that question, the Siate of Maine 
should refrain from committing any act which co 
territory.” 


be con- 
strued into a violation ef the neigh 


jurisdiction of the disputed territory. 
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Here, it is said, we see the President ignobly 
yielding the possession of the disputed territory to 
Great Britain, and desiring Maine to acquiesce in 
it. And, if the facts were so, I would unite with 
my colleague in almost any language of reprehen- 
sion that he might choose to employ. But where, I 
ask, is the evidence that the President ever express- 
ed any such desire? It is only to be found in this 
letter of Mr. Bankhead. But, on referring to a 
communication from Mr. Van Buren to the Go- 
vernor of Maine, of March 18, 1831, it will be 
found that the President is entirely misunderstood, 
_ his language palpably misquoted. It runs 
thas: 


“In making this commanication to your Fxcellency, I ain in- 
structed by the President to express ine desire, that while the 
matter is under deliberation, no steps may Le taken by the 
State of Maine, with regard to the disputed territory, which 
might be calculated to interrupt or embarrass the action 
of the Exceutive branch of this Government upon the sub- 
ject. 


Thus, simply by citing the authority upon which 
Mr. Bankhead predicated his remark, the whole 
charge and complaint of my colleague falls to the 
ground. But it is said that, in a letter of Mr. Li- 
vingston, while Secretary of State, to Mr. Bank- 
head, October 17, 1831, there is an entire acquies- 
cence that Great Britain should have the exclusive 
In this letter, 
my colleague says, all is abandoned, yielded, given 
up; and that now we have not a right to sei a foot 
there. Sir, I have read that letter in vain to find 
any such acquiescence in the British claim, or 
abandonment of our own, On the contrary, it re- 
cognises the subsisting agreement between the two 
Governments, and insists on a strict compliance 
with it. The object of the communication was to 
procure the release from imprisonment of certain 
persons who had been arrested and imprisoned by 
the Provincial Government. It seems that in 1830, 
just before the award of the royal umpire, King 
William, the Legislature of Maine incorporated 
the town of Madawaska. But, as appears in the 
communications of the Governor upon the subject, 
it was merely in anticipation of the award, and 
without any intention of having any formal orga- 
nization under the act of incorporation, until after 
the award should be duly promulgated; never for a 
moment doubting that it must be in favor of 
Maine. Certain individuals, however, without in- 
structions or authority from the Government, ap- 
plied to a justice of the peace in Bangor, to issue a 
warrant for calling a meeting of tze inhabitants, 
for the purpose of organization, and choice of 
officers. ‘The warrant was issued; and while in the 
prosecution of their design, they were arrested and 
imprisoned by the Provincial Government, on the 
ground that their acts constituted a violation of the 
agreement, about which so much has already been 
said. 

Mr. Livingston sovght to procure their release 
in the first place, on the ground that their acts, 
being unauthorized, and not followed out, were no 
violation of the agreement; and secondly, that even 
if it were so, the Provincial Government could not 
rightfully proceed to try and convict them. It might 
be a cause of complaint against our Government, if 
their acts were authorized; but to proceed to try, 
convict, and punish them, would be a practical de- 
cision of the question of exclusive jurisdiction; and 
against this he remonstrated in earnest language. 
Now, in all this, what is there to condemn? I am 
unable to perceive any thing. 

But my colleague has instituted a comparison 
between the course of Mr. Livingston in the fore- 
going case,and the course of Mr. Clay in the case 
of the arrest and imprisonment of John Baker in 
1828. Itis said that Mr. Clay used stronger lan- 
guage in requiring the release of the prisoner than 
Mr. Livingston used. That is rather a small mat- 
ter even if it be so; but it appears to me, that Mr. 
Livingston, in the positions be assumed, took the 
higher ground of the two. They both refused to 
justify the acts of our citizens, who had been 
arrested, but denied the right of the Provine.al 
Government to present to trial and conviction, be- 
cause it would be a practical decision of the ques- 
tion of right to exclusive jurisdiction, Wheelock 
was arrested fer acts done and committed in the 
village of Madawaska, in the. possession of the 
British; while Baker’s settlement, Mr. Clay says, 
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‘appears to have been made outside of the Mada- 
waska settlement, upon contiguous waste lands.” 
And hence he adds: 

“ Whatever jurisdiction the Government of New Bruoswick 
might claim in virtue of the Madawaska settlement, being con- 
fined tolt, could not be rightfully extended to Baker and his 
American neighbors. Eveu if be had been guilty of any regu- 
larity of conduct, he was not amenable to the Provincial Go- 
vernment, but to his own.” 

Thus we see, that while Mr. Clay was denying 
the right of the British Government to try and 
punish Baker, inasmuch as he lived out of Mada- 
waska settlement, on the anoccupied waste, Mr. 
Livingston was denying their right to try and punish 
Wheelock for an act done in the settlement of Ma- 
dawaska itself. This is manifestly higher ground 
than that assumed by Mr, Clay, and yet my col- 
league can see in The course of the former every 
thing to praise, and in the latter every thing to 
condemn. 

In the case of Greely, however, Mr. Stevenson 
is complimented for the bold and manly tone in 
which he denounced the arrest of Greely as an 
outrage, demanded his release, 2nd denied the juris- 
diction of the British Government. Sir, I am glad 
that this Administration, or any one of its members, 
can perform any actin a manner to please my 
colleague. But, he adds, Mr. Stevenson assumed 
it apon his own responsibility, not having received 
instructions from this Government of a similar 
character. 

To this, I can make no more effectual answer 
than to turn to the letter of instructions itself, from 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr, Stevenson, under date ot July 
12, 1837. 1 here find that he expressly calls the 
seizure and imprisonment an “‘ourkace upon the 
personal liberty” of one of the citizens of Maine; 
and, after dwelling briefly upen the argument ol 
the case, he closes by saying: ‘You are directed, 
immediately upon the receipt of this despatch, to 
bring the subject to the notice of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and to DEMAND, as a matter ol JUSTICE 
and rian, the promet release of Mr. Greely, and a 
suitable indemnity for his imprisonment.” Our incli- 
nations uust have become belligerent, indeed, if we 
would require any thing more than this; and one 
would naturally think, that the materials for fault- 
finding were very scarce, when such circumstances 
are seized upon as matters of grave accusation 
against the Administration. 

But it is said, further, that the British Govern- 
ment has acquired possession of the disputed terri- 
tory by means of a warden, and that this warden 
was appointed with the knowledge and concurrence 
of President Jackson. Where 1s the evidence of 
this? None is to“ be found except in a letter from 
Sir Archibald Campbell to Sir Charles R. Vaughan, 
January 20, 1834, in which he says: “ Mr. 
McLaughian was appointed to the wardenship ot 
the country with the knowledge and concurrence of 
the President; and it is not conceived, therefore, 
that any fair ground of objection can be taken to 
his faithful performance of the duties of his office.” 

Jt will be observed, that he does not allege that 
President Jackson concurred in the appomument; 
and from the information to be gathered from the 
documents, it is manifest that it could not have 
been him, for the appointment was made belore he 
came into office. By. the foregoing letter of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, we learn that the name of the 
warden is McLauchlan; and on turning back to a 
letter from. Sir Howard Douglass to Mr. Vaughan, 
dated February 11, 1829, we shall find the follow- 
ing in relation to this gentleman and his appoint- 
ment: 

‘‘In order that yeur excellency may have full, circumstan- 
tia!, and recent information upon this subject, (i.e. certain tress 
passes alleged to have been Cormmitted upon the disputed terri. 
tory) Ehave despatched a magistrate of (his County a genie. 
wan in whose prudence and discretion I place the firmest reli- 
ance—with instructions to inspect all the lnmber canps any 
where near theline,”’ etc. etc.“ Having maile this cuspection, 
this gentioman wil) be directed to rematn in the upper part of 
thecountry, with orders to enforce the’ strictest observante al 
the instructions I have already given (o séize any timber,’ ete. 
“The report from Mr. Mc Lauchian, the magistrate whom I 


am about.to despatch on this duty, will probably reach your 
excellency ia aboutihree weeksafler this commiunication.” 


This is the only evidence I can tind of the ap- 
pointment of an agent or warden; and it will be per- 
ceived that this was during the existence of that 
Achninistration which, according to my colleagte’s 
views, did so much fot Maine, and to which ‘shé 
owes such a debt of gratitude, ~ For’ myself; hows 
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ever, I do not believe that any President concurred 
in thatappointment. It was a matter of inference 
merely on the part of Mr. Campbell and he was 
probably as much mistaken in that as we have 
already seen Mr. Bankhead was, in undertaking to 
state the Predent’s ‘ desires.” 

Mr. Campbell in the same letter, speaks of a 
* conventional frontier;” and this furnishes my col- 
league with the occasion to inguire by what autho- 
rity the President had assented to a “ conventional 
frontier,” and to complain of the Administration for 
its criminal abandonment of our territory and our 
rights, Sir, how easy is it to magnify trifles into 
importance, to see mountains in mole-hills, when 
our vision is diseased? Of the sincerity of my col- 
league I dv not doubt; but in this instance, at least, 
his strong feelings of opposition to General Jack- 
son’s administration—an opposition which can see 
no good, but unmixed evil in all its acts—has 
misled and deceived him. The conventional fron- 
tier, of which Mr.Campbell speaks, is nothing more 
or less than that which was established by Mr. Clay 
himself, in the agreement before alluded to. If the 
British Government were to retain the posses- 
sion of Madawaska settlement by the agreement, 
why, then, is it not manifest that the boundary line 
of that settlement is, for the time being, a “‘ conven- 
tional frontier?” Nothing can be plainer; and no 
evidence can be found (published or unpublished) 
of President Jackson, assenting to any other con- 
ventional frontier. 

After the rejection of the award of the King of 
the Netherlands, agreeably to the advice of the Se- 
nate of the United States, negotiations were opened 
with the British Government, for the settlement of 
the line according to the terms of the treaty of 1783, 
and my colleague complains of Mr. Livingston’s 
pusillanimity in inviting negociations, and apologiz- 
ing for the rejection of the award. I deny that 
there was any apology, or any thing approaching to 
it. Ife stated the fact of the rejection, and then, 
in plain and manly terms, gives the grounds of it. 
And as to the invitation to enter upon negotiations, 
pray why should he not have invited it? Should 
he rudely have insisted, or assumed a right \o com- 
mand? Sir, lam no friend to the old system of di- 
plomacy, characterized by duplicity, indirectness 
and intrigue. No sir, | prefer General Jackson’s 
mode of saying right on, in plain, direct, and forci- 
ble language, what he had to say—o! asking for 
nothing but what was right, with a determination 
to submit to nothing wrong, But inviteng negotia- 
tions, it appears to me, is in no way inconsistent 
with this. 

{Mr. Evans said that his colleague was entirely 
mistaken; he (Mr. E.) had not complained of Mr. 
Livingston either for a supposed “‘apology” or ‘‘in- 
vitation”’ to negotiate. ] 

Well, sir, then I must let it go for my mistake, 
though I find it upon my minutes of that gentle- 
man’s speech, taken at the moment, 

But complaint is made of Mr. Livingston for 
proposing to the British Government a new princi- 
ple of survey, to wit: to abandon the due north 
course from the source of the St. Croix, if need be, 
in order to strike the highlands named in the treaty 
of 1783. If Mr. Livingston had stopped here, it 
appears to me, he would have been fully justified. 
It ts a familiar principle, that courses and distances 
shall yield to monuments—that which is more cer- 
tain shall control that which is less certain. The 
highlands, which divide the head waters of the 
rivers flowing into the Auantic ocean from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence, is one of the 
monuments named in the treaty of 1783, and if it 
be necessary to diverge from a true north line from 
the source of the St. Croix to strike these high- 
lands, I can see no objection to it. But to the cor- 
rectness of the position that we should diverge to the 
west and not to the east, to the left and not to the 
right, L cannot assent; nor will Maine yield her as- 
sent 10 a proposition so dangerous and suicidal in 
its nature. 

| have thus followed my colleague through his 
list of charges against the Administrations of 
Generat Jackson and Mr. Van Buren upon this 
subject, and have endeavored to set things right— 
approving and condemning, as the circumstances 
seemed to require. Nothing is to be gained by 
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unnecessarily impugning the course of the Genera! 
Government. Our object now is to procure the 
passsage of this bill—to- take one decisive step to- 
wards restoring to Maine her long lost and much 
abused rights. In this we need the aid of the 
General Government, and confidently expect to 
receive it, in both its Legislative and Executive 
branches. We call for the passage of this bill, as 
a measure not only mild and prudent in itself, bu: 
imperatively called for by the rights of Maine, and 
corresponding obligations on the part of the Gene- 
ral Government. Maine is so unquestionably 
right, and Great Britain so palpably wrong, in this 
matter, that I cannot believe any member who 
has looked at all into it will refuse us his vote. 

But I am aware that, from the circumstance o} 
this question being somewhat local in its charac- 
ter, and perhaps from the circumstance, too, that 
Maine has been so meek and uncomplaining under 
injuries, it isnot generally well understood. I pro- 
pose, therefore, as briefly as I can, to give an ab- 
stract of our title, and the questions now pending 
between the two Governments. 

The northern and eastern boundaries of the 
United States, and, consequently, of the State of 
Maine, are thus defined in the definitive treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the United Siates, 
concluded at Paris the 3d of September, 1783: 

Art. 2. And that all disputes which might arise in future oi) 
the subject of the boundaries of the said United States may be 
prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared that the following 
are, and shall be, their boundaries, viz: From the northwes' 
angle of Nova Scotia, to wit: that angle which is formed by a 
line due north from the source of the St. Croix river to the 
highlands, along the said highlands which divide those riversthat 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwesteramost head of 
the Connecticut river; thence down aleng the middle of that 
river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude,”? &c. ‘Bast, by 
a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from 
its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its source: and from its source, 
ilirectly north, to the aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers 
that fall into the Atlantic ocean froim those which fall into the 
river St. Lawrence.” 

The first question thatarose under this treaty, 
was, as to the true river intended by the St. Croix. 
Provision was made for the settlement of it in the 
treaty of 1795, commonly called Jay’s treaty; and 
in 1798, the commissioners appointed in pursuance 
of the provisions of this treaty, determined that the 
river called by the Indian name of Schoodiac was 
the true St. Croix, and accordingly placed a monu- 
ment at its source, which now remains as one of 
the acknowledged and undisputed boundaries be- 
tween the United States and the British cdlonies. 

At that time every thing else was supposed to be 
well understood. ‘T'here was no other uncertainty 
or ambiguity alleged. There was no dispute or 
question made as to the localities of the monuments 
referred to in the treaty of 1783. There was then 
no pretence of title to the now disputed territory set 
up. All these things, as we shall perceive, were 
after-thoughts, suggested by the supposed conve- 
nience and all-grasping cupidity of Great Britain. 

At the negotiation of the treaty of Ghent in 
1814, the British commissioners asked for a cession 
of a part of this now disputed territory for an 
equivalent. Our ministers substantially replied and 
rightfully, that they had no auth rity to cede. That 
the territory belonged to Massacausetts and Maine, 
and no power could divest their title. Then, for 
the first time, a doubt was suggested as to the boun- 
dary. This doubt in a short time ripened into a 
claim ; and this claim, founded upon pretences of 
title the most preposterous, has been urged ever 
since, if not with the most consummate efirontery, 
at least with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause. 

However, provision was made in that treaty 
(1814) for the appointment of commissioners to 
survey the line, and, in-case of disagreement, a 
submission of the question to some friendly sove- 
reign was provided for. The commissioners ap- 
pointed under this provision of the treaty, after 
attempts extending through a period of about five 
years, could not agree; and thereupon, in pur- 
suance of the treaty stipulations, the case, in 1827, 
was referred ; William, king of the Netherlands, 
as I have before stated, being selected as the arbi- 
ter. The evidence was laid before him, and the 
case argued with distinguished ability by Messrs. 
Preble and Gallatin, but without success. Not- 








withstanding his strong bias for Great Britain, and 
adversary feelings for the United States, the case 
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was so clear that he could not decide against us, and, 
sitaated as he was, he would not decide for us. He 
therefore decided neither way, but advised a com- 
promise, by which the highlands were to be sought 
in the bed of @ river, and by which Maine would 
have lost about two million acres of land. This 
advice was rejected by the United States, and after- 
ward by Great Britain herself, and thus we were 
brought back to the point trom which we started 
in 1814. 

After this brief history of the case, I will call 
ihe attention of the House again to the terms in 


which the boundary is described in the treaty of 


1783. 


“ From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz: that angle 


which is formed hy a line drawn due north from the source of 


the St. Ceaix river to the highlands; along the said highlands, 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the St. 
Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the 
northwesternmost head of Connecticut river.” East, by a 
line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from 
its mouth, in the bay of Fundy, to its source; and from its 
source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which divide 
the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean froin those which 
fall into the river St. Lawrence.” 


With such a clear, unambiguous, and lucid de- 
scription of boundaries, it is difficult to conceive 
how any controversies should have arisen in regard 
to them, and especially that any serious doubts 
should have been entertained as to the true intent 
and meaning of the terms employed. A glance at 
the map, and a slight attention to the topography of 
the country, will only tend to increase our sur- 
prise. 

It will be perceived, that running nearly parallel 
with the river St. Lawrence, extending from the 
head of Connecticut river on the west, nearly to 
Cape Rossieres on the east, and at an average dis- 
tance of some twenty-five or thirty miles, is a ridge 
or height of land, from which flow ia opposite di- 
rections two classes of rivers; the first falling into 
the river St. Lawrence, and the other, mediately, 
into the Atlantic ocean, through certain gulfs and 
bays. This height of land separating the rivers 
aforesaid, is not a chain of mountains, but may 
more properly be termed ‘a ridge of broken high- 
lands,” its average height being about fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. At the ter- 
mination of the American line, the height is over 
sixteen hundred feet, according to the survey of 
Mr. Bouchette, under British authority, in 1817. 

About forty miles north from the source of the 
St. Croix, is an isolated mountain or peak, called 
Mars Hill, which, according to Mr. Bouchette, is 
eleven hundred feet high. Scattered aloag wester- 
iy from this, are numerous mountains or hills, near 
which the Penobscot and its branches take their 
rise, but not forming any regular and conuected 
chain. Near that point of the highlands which we 
allege constitutes the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, it will be perceived two rivers take their 
rise and flow at nearly right angles, the Metis into 
the river St. Lawrence, and the Ristigouche into the 
bay of Chaleurs, and thence into the Atlantic 
ocean. Other features of the country will be ad- 
verted to as I proceed, and as may be found neces- 
bary. 

The points now in controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States are as to the locality 
of the northwest angle of Nova Scotia and the 
highlands named in the treaty of 1783, and the 
northwesternmost head of Connecticut river. The 
latter, contending that the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia is at the termination of a line due north 
from the source of the St. Croix to the highlands 
dividing the head waters of the river Ristigouche, 
which flows into the Atlantic ocean, from the 
source of the river Metis, which flows into the river 
St. Lawrence. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
contends that the line due north from the source of 
the St. Croix should termmate at Mars Hill; that, 
there is the northwest angle of Nova Scotia; that, 
there are the highlands intended by the treaty; and 
that, from this, the’line extends westerly along a 
range of hills to the northwesternmost head of Con- 
necticut river. This claim, however preposterous 
it may appear, has been pursu:d with a pertinaci- 
ty, zeal, and seriousness that perhaps entitle it to a 
sober answer. 

And first with regard to the starting point—the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia. Where is it? The 
E terms of the treaty of 1783 inform us; “to wit: that 





angle which is formed by a line drawn due north 
from the source of the St. Croix river to the high- 
lands” “which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the Atlantic ocean.” We are not to stop at 
the first highlands on the course, nor the most 
mountainous lands, nor highlands of any description, 
other than those which divide the sources of the riers 
aforesaid. This is an important and highly de- 
scriptive adjunct, which cannot be overlooked or 
disregarded without doing violence to the plainest 
principles of constraction, Without it, the phrase 
“highiands” would be indefinite and indeterminate. 
With it, the meaning is too clear and precise to 
leave any room for doubt or ingenious construction. 


But what are the objections taken by the British 
Government to our position? Furst, it is said that, 
as a matter of fact, there are no “highlands” with- 
in the meaning o: the treaty of 1783, where our 
north line, from the source of the St. Croix, termi- 
nates. Now, if we admit, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that there is no mountain or large hiil at 
the termination of our liae, yet the denial of the 
existence of “highlands” at that place would seem 
to come with an ill grace from those who insist 
that Mars Hiil is “mghlands;” fur, by a survey of 
Mr. Bouchette, a Briush topographical surveyor, 
made in 1815, it appears that the land at the termi- 
nation of the American line is over 1600 feet above 
the level of the sea, while Mars Hill is only 1100. 
Land, 1100 feet high, is highland, but that which is 
1600 feet high, is not highland! To such gross ab- 
surdities do our adversaries find themselves driven 
to support an unjust and groundless claim. But, 
in relation to this point, we would advert to the 
circumstances under which this boundary was 
agreed upon in the treaty of 1783. It is admitted 
by both of the contending parties, that Mitchell’s 
map, published in 1755, is the only one which the 
negotiators of the treaty had before them at the 
time, and by which they were guided. At that 
time, but little accurate information had been ob- 
tained of the face of this part of the country; and, 
by an inspection of Mitcheil’s map, it will be per- 
ceived that little else beside the rivers is attempted 
to be delineated. Consequently, by these, the ma- 
kers of the treaty must have been principally go- 
verned. Hence the selection of the very appro- 
priate and significant term “highlands.”  ‘I'hey 
perceived on the map two classes of rivers flowing 
in Opposite directions—one class into the river St. 
Lawrence, and the other into the sea—and that the 
sources of these rivers were divided by a narrow 
strip of land. With any knowledge, therefore, of 
the laws of nature, must they not have regarded 
this strip of land more elevated than that lying on 
either side of it?) And not being aware of the ex- 
istence of mountains, none being laid down on 
Mitchell’s map, would there not seem to be a pe- 
culiar appositeness in the use of the term ,“high- 
lands?” 

Mars Hill cannot be the highlands intended in 
the treaty of 1733, (as contended for by the British 
Government,) because it is entirely destitute of the 
adjuncts named in the treaty. instead of being a 
continuous tract of elevated land, it is an insulated 
peak, or mountain. Again, and what ought to be 
regarded as conclusive upon the subject, it does 
not * divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrenee, from those which fall into 
the Atlantic ocean.” So far from this, it is one 
hundred miles from the sources of the rivers falling 
into the St. Lawrence, and divides two tributary 
streams of one river, to wil: the river St. Johns. 
Again: it is said by the British Government that 
the rivers Ristigouche and St. Johns are not rivers 
falling into the Atlantic ocean, because they empty 


Fundy. This argument, if it prove any thing, 
proves too much. If this position be tenable, then 
there were no rivers between the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia and the head of Connecticut river, 
falling into the Atlantic ocean, inasmuch as all of 
them fall first into bays or sounds: the St. Croix 
into the Bay of Fundy, the Penobscot into a bay of 
the same name, the Kennebeck and Androscoggin 
into the Sagadahock, and the Connecticut into 
Long Island Sound. But the commissioners who 





themselves, mediately, the first through the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and the latter through the Bay of 


H. of Reps. 
negotiated the treaty, certainly did regard some 
rivers between the points aforesaid as falling into 
the Atlantic ocean, for they are so expressly named 
and described in the treaty. Does it not, then, 
conclusively follow, that, in the view of the com- 
missioners, a river might be said to fall into the 
Atlanuc ocean, though 1t first discharged itself into 
a bay or sound? and if one of the rivers could be 
so regarded, by parity of reason, might not all the 
others? 





Again: that, the commissioners considered these 
bays and gulfs as a part of the sea or Aulantic 
ocean, may be gathered from the terms used by 
them in another part of the treaty. By the third 
article, it is provided “that the people of the United 
States shall continue to enjoy unmolested the right 
to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank, and 
on all the other banks of Newfoundland; also, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, aid at all other places in 
the sea where the inhabitants of both countries 
used at any time heretofore to fish.” Here, it 1s 
perceived, they consider the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
as a part of the sea or Atlantic ocean, 

Besides, the commissioners speak only of two 
classes of rivers, the first falling into the St. Law- 
rence river, and the other into the Atlantic ocean. 
Now, as the Ristigouche and St. Johns certainly do 
not fall into the river St. Lawrence, to what class 
can they be assigned, but to those falling into the 
Atlantic ocean? 

But, without relying upon these clear and cogent 
proofs of the views and intentions of the commis- 
sioners, it i» believed that the usual and common 
acceptation of the term sea or ocean embraces the 
bays, etc. before named. ‘Sea, in its general 
sense, embraces the whole body of salt waters on 
the globe. Its great subdivisions are designated by 
the names of Atlantic ocean, Pacilic, Indian, Arctic, 
Antartic oceans, etc; and each of these is a general 
appellation, embracing, when not specially or im- 
pliedly excluded, all the bays, gulfs, and inlets, 
which are only portions of such ocean, being formed 
by the indentuares of the shores to which it extends, 
or by adjacant islands.” ‘ 
But the claim of the United States, thus clear 
and indisputable upon genera! reasoning, will be 
found not only to be justified, but rendered doubly 
certain, by reference to the documentary evidence 
in the case. 

In the year 1763, the war between England and 
France resulted in a relinquishment by the latter of 
a'l right to Nova Scotia, and a cession of Canada. 
England then became the undisputed owner of both 
Provinces; and, during the same year, a Royal pro- 
clamation issued establishing boundaries to the 
Province of Quebec, or Lower Canada. That por- 
tion of the proclamation applicable to this question, 
was in the following words, viz: 

“Whence the said line crossing the river St. Lawrence and the 
Lake Champlain, in 45 degrees of north latitude, passes along 
the highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves 
into the saidriver St. Lawrence, from those which fall into 


the sea, and also along the north codst of the Bay of Chaleurs, 
and the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Rosieres.”’ 


In 1774, the foregoing boundaries were solemn!y 
confirmed in an act of Parliament, entitled “An 
Act for making more effectual provision for the 
government of the Province of Quebec, in North 
America.” The words are as follows, viz: ‘‘Bound- 
ed on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleurs, 
along the highlands, which dwide the rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the sea, to a point in 45° of northern tati- 
tude,” &c. 

The boundaries of Nova Scotia, as defined also 
in 1763, in the commission of the Governor, were 
in the following words, viz: 

“ Bounded on the westward by a line drawn trom Cape 
Sable, across the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, tothe mouth 
of the river St. Croix, by (he said river to ifs source, and hy 
a line draton due north, from thence to the southernboundary 
of our colony of Quebec, to the northward by the said boun 
dary, as far as the western extremity of the Buy of Chaleure, 
to the eastward by the said bay, and the Gulfof ®t. Lawrence, 
to, &c.”’ : Ss d ; 

Then followed the treaty of 1783,in which our 
boundaries are described as follows, viz: from the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, to wit: that angle 
which is formed by a line due north from the source 
of the St. Croix to the highlands; along the said 
highlands which divide the rivers that empty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence, {rom those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwestern- 
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most head of Connecticut river, “ east by aline to 
be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, 
from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source, 
and from its souice directly north to the aforesaid 
highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into 
the Atlantic ocean from those which fall into the 
river St. Lawrence.” No one can doubt, it is pre- 
sumed,that, by adopting nearly the same phraseology 
the makers of this treaty, intended to place the 
boundaries of the United States where the bonn- 
daries of Nova Scotia and Canada were establish- 
ed by the fovegoing proclamation, act, and com- 
mission, and that the terms and phrases were 
used in the same sense. Indeed this position has 
been assumed by the British Government itself, 
and constitutes the basis ofan argument by Mr.Chip- 
man, the British agent, under the treaty of 1794, 
the object then being to ascertain what river was 
intended by the St. Croix, and this question about 
the highlands and norihwest angle of Nova Scotia, 


not then having entered into the imagination of 
mah. 

Between the period of the establishment of a se- 
parate Government for Lower Canada, (1763,) and 
the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, (1783,)a great number of 
British maps were compiled and published, in 
which the boundaries of Neva Scotia and Quebec 
are delineated, precisely in accordance with the 
present claim of the United States: the western 
ine of Nova Scotia crossing the St. Johns, and 
extending to the highlands; while no& one can be 
found agreeing with the present pretensions of Great 
Britain. The titles of some of thes maps, with the 
tumes of publication, are as follows, viz: 

“"1763.—A new map of the British Domimions in North Ame. 
rica, with the limits of the Governments annexed thereto by the 
late treaty of peace, and setded by proclamation, October 7th, 
1763. Engraved by T. Kitchin, geographer, for the Annual Re 
giater of 1763 

“1769.—A new and accurate map of the British Dominions 
in North America, according to the treaty of 1763, divided into 
the several provinces and jurisdicuons. Projected upon the best 
authorities and astronomical observations, by Thos. Kitchin, geo- 
grapher. Engraved for Knox’s History of the War in America. 

“1765.—A map of North Ameriea, by J. Palairet, with con- 
siderable alterations and improvements from D’ Anville, Mitch- 
ell, ahd Bellin, by L. Delarochette. 

“1766.—A mapofthe Brrivh Dominions in North America, 
as settied by the late treaty of peace, 1763. J. Ridge. 

“1770.—British Empire in North America, with the West In- 
dia isles, annexed to Wynne’s History 

“1771.—A new and accurate map of North America, from 
the famous Mr. D’Anville, &c. Also, the new divisions, ac- 
cording to the late treaty of peace; by Peter Bell, geographer. 

1772.—A map ofthe British Dominionsin North America, 
according to the treaty of 1763; by Peter Bell, ceorrapher. 

“1775.—North America and the West ladies, with the oppo- 
site coasts of Europe and Africa. Published according to act 
of Parliament. 

“1776.—A new map of the province of Quebec. according to 
the reyal preclamation of the 7th of October, 1763; from the 
French surveys, connected with those made after the war, by 
Captain Carver, and other officers in his Majesty’s service. 
_ Bayer and Bennett. 

“1776.—A general map of the Northern British colenies in 
America, which comprehends the province of Quebec, the Go- 
vernment of Newfounland, Nova Scotia, New England, and 
New York: from the mays published by the Admiralty and 
Board of Trace, &c. 


“1777.—A new and correct map of North America, with the 
West India islands, divided according to the last trea'y of peace, 
eoncluted at Paris, 10th February, 1763; wherein are particu 
Jarly distinguisiie! the several provinces and colonivs which 
compose th? British Empire; laid down according to the latest 
surveys, and corrected from the origina! materials of Governor 


Pownall, member of Parliament 

“1777-—-The British colonies in North America. 
Faden. 

“17738.—A new map of North America, from the latest disco- 
veries. Engraved for Carver's Travels.” 

During this period also, in al! the commissions to 
the several Governors of Nova Scotia and Canada, 
the description of boundary is the same, correspond- 
ing with the royal! proclamation of 1763, and all the 
maps before enumerated. 

From 1783 down to 1814, numerous British 

maps were published, in all of which the bounda- 
ries of the United States and the British Provinces 
correspond with the boundaries bettveen these pro- 
vinces and Maine, as defined in all the maps prior 
to 1783; the titles of some of them are as follows, 
viz: 
“1783, Feb. 9.—The United States of America, with the Bri- 
tish possessions of Canada, Nuva Scoua, Newfoundiand, &c. 
&c. according to the preliminary articles of peace signe’ at Ver- 
sailles the 2h of January, 1783. R. Sayerand J. Bennett. 

“1783 —A new and correct map of North America, in which 
the places of the principal engagements during the present war 
are accurately inserted, and the boundaries, as settled by treaty 
of 1783, clearly marked. J. Dew. 

“1783, April3.—The United States of America, laid down 


from the best authorities, agreeably wo the peace of 1783. By 
John Wallis. London. 


“1783, July 16.—An accurate map of the United States of 


By William 
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America, with part of the surrounding provinces, agreeably to 
the treaty of peace of 1783. By John Cary. London. fe 
“1782.—The United States of North America, with the British 


— territories, according to the treaty. By William 
asler. 


“1783, October 2.—A new map of the United States of Ame- 
rica, with the Britieh American dominions on that continent, 
&c. By Samuel Dunn, mathematician; improved from the 
surveys of Capt. Carver. y 

“Bowles’s new four sheet map of North America and the 
West Indies, exhibiung the extent and boundaries of the United 
States, the British dominions, &c ; the whole compiled and laid 
down from the best authorities. London. 

“1754 —Bowles’s new pocket map of the United States of 
America, the British possessions of Canada, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, &c. as settled by the preliminary articles of peace 
signed at Versailles the 20h of January, 1783. London. 

“1754.—A new and correct map of North America, with the 
West India Islai.ts, divided according to the last treaty of peace, 
concluded at Paris the 20th of January, 1783, wherein are par- 
ticularly distinguished the thirteen provinces which compose 
the United states of North America. By Matthew Albert and 
George Frederic Lotter. f 

“1734 —Brion de la Tour’s Etats Unis d’ Amerique, &c. Paris. 

“1783.—A new map of North America, with the West India 
islands, divided according to the preliminary articles of peace 
signed at Versailles 20th Jannary, 1783, wherein are particularly 
distinguished the United States and the several provinces, go- 
vernments, &e. which compose the British dominions, and cor- 
rected from the original materials of Governor Pownall, mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

“1791.—Same map. London. 


“1791.—A new map of the whole continent of America, di- 
vided into North and South, and West Indies, wherein are ex- 
actly described the United States of North America, as well as 
the several European possessions, according to the prelimina- 
rigs of peace signed at Versailles January 20, 1783, &c. By 
Laurie and Whittle. London. 

“1794.—A new map of North America, agreeably te the latest 
dizeoveries. London. 

“1794 —A map ofthe United States of America, with part of 
the adjoining provinces, from the latest authorities. ’ 

“1795.—A map of North America and the West Indies. By 
L. D. 8. De La Rochette, London. 


“1800.—America, divided into North and South, with their 
several sub-divisions, and the newesi disceveries. By Laurie 
and Whittle. London. 


1798.—D. F. Saltzman’s Maine. 
Bohn. 

‘9814.—Map of the British Colonies and the United States of 
North America. J. Lodge.” 


Since 1814, several have been published, in 
which it is believed the old well-known and well- 
established line is adhered to. At all events, there 
is one now suspended in the room of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, drawn by Mr. Bouchette, 
under British authority, in 1815, in whieh the 
“Province of Maine” is placed in large capitals 
across the now disputed territory, and on which the 
highlands are delineated, as of old. 

But I should not be pardoned for dwelling longer 
upon this point, though there are many arguments, 
and cogent ones too, not yet noticed. Some of them 
were pressed upon your attention by my colleague, 
with a clearness and force I could not equal, should 
I attempt it. If his arguments upon this point shall 
have had the effect upon the minds of members 
which they ought, I shall be satisfied, and the ob- 
ject I have had in view obtained. 

And now let me inquire, what mortal can say 
there is any doubt about the title of Maine to this 
territory? Is it not established by the most clear 
and indubitable evidence, and most of it, too, de- 
rived from the adversary nation itself? I will not 
believe, that an individual can be found this side the 
Atlantic, who will disparage our title, or admit that 
there ts any doubt about it. 

If then, the title of Maine is clear and indisputa- 
ble, why not pass this bill? It asks merely that the 
line should be run and marked. Is it not the duty 
of the General Government to maintain the integri- 
ty of our territory?) No one will deny that it is so, 
by virtue of the express provisions of our constitu- 
tional compact. Why not then take this single step 
towards discharging a most solemn obligation? 
What motives or what causes can be assigned to 
justify a refusal to do what you have agreed to do? 
I trust that gentlemen will give this matter a proper 
consideration, and not permit the constitutional 
rights of Maine any longer to be overlooked or dis- 
regarded. ° 

Will any gentleman say that we should continue 
to solicit Great Britain to enter upon negotiations 
touching this matter—negotiations not to procure a 
relinquishment of territory wrongfully wrested from 
us, but simply to run the line? I would invite such 
gentleman to examine the correspondence which 

»has been held between the two Governments for the 
last six years. It will furnish the most indubitable 
proof that nothing is to be expected from such a 
course. That, so long as Great Britain is permit- 
mitted to hold the actual possession of Madawaska, 


Hamburg. Carl Earnest 





and have free intercommunication between her 
Provinces, she will be very willing that we should 
dillydally with negotiations till doomsday. 

Let me call the attention of the House toa few of 
the declarations of the British Government, made 
in a correspondence with this Government since Ju- 
ly, 1832. 

After the rejection of the award by the Senate of 
the United States, Mr. Livingston, then Secretary of 
State, in a letter to Mr. Bankhead, dated July 21, 
1832, invited a negotiation upon the subject for the 
purpose of settling the line according to the treaty 
of 1783. 

Sir Charles R. Vaughan, in a reply to this, by 
letier, dated April 14, 1833, says: 

“lis Majesty’s Government regret that they cannot discove 
in this proposal any probable means of arriving at a settlement 
of this difficult question. It appears to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be udlerly hopeless to attempt to find out, at this time 
can? by means of a new negotiatien, an assumed line of boun- 

Again: in reply toa letter of Mr Livingston, in 
which he suggests the principle of making courses 
yield to monuments, Mr. Vaughan says, in a letter 
bearing date May 11, 1833: 

“The undersigned is convinced that it is hopeless to expect a 


favorable result from a renewed negotitation upon that sub- 
ject.” 


Again, in the same letter, he says: 

“Tt is the duty ef the undersigned to transmit immediately to 
his Government the note of Mr. Livingston; but, at the same 
time, he cannot resist from inviting the Secretary of State of 
the United States to offer, without waiting the result of tha 
reference, some more prompt snd efficient measures for the set 
tlement of the boundary than the renewal of anegotiation en an 
inadmissible basis, or recourse again to commissioners of 
boundary,”’ etc. 


“Inadmissible basis!” What was that basis? Why, 
the treaty of 1783. A treaty signed by the British 
Government, in which our boundaries are agreed 
upon in the most clear, explicit, and unambiguous 
terms, is set aside by that very Government as an 
inadmissible basis for running and settling the line! 
Will gentlemen, after this, tell us that we should 
still persevere in our hitherto abortive attempts at 
negotiation?—that we should coax the British Go- 
vernment a little longer, under the possibility that 
she may relent at last, and unsay what she has so 
often and so emphatically said? I will not believe 
that Maine is to be thus insulted. If there is to be 
any further negotiation—any new proposition—in 
the name of a proper self-respect let it come from 
the British Government. 

But let us look a little farther at this correspon- 
dence. Ina letter of Mr. Vaughan, dated May 3}, 
1833, he says further: 

“Itappears to the undersigned that the time is now arrived 
when this perplexed and hitherto interminable question can 
only be setat rest by an abandonment of the defective descrip- 
tion of boundary contained in the treaty, by the two Govern- 
ments mutually agreeing upon a conventional line of boun- 
dary more convenient wo both parties than those insisted upon 
by the commissioners of boundary under the fifth article of the 


treaty of.Ghent, or the line suggested by the King of the 
Netherlands.” 


In the same letter he adds: 
“The propositions of Mr. Livingston very justly provides 
against any deviation eastward from the direct north line from 
the St. Croix; but the operation which it contemplates is still 
8o restricted to the terms of the treaty, that the basis of it is 
thesame as that which the undersigned has been instructed by 
his Government to inform the Government of the United States 
that it was hopeless to negotiate upon *” 
Here, again, the trealy stipulations are rejected, 
and it is substantially declared to be hopeless to ne- 
gotiate further, unless we give up our poor purita- 
nical notions that nations, as well as individuals, 
should faithfully abide by their agreements. 
Notwithstanding all these discouragements, our 
Governmentstill persevered, earnestly soliciting the 
British Government to agree upon some mode of 
settling the line according to the terms of thetreaty, 
and suggesting ways in which it could be done. 
February 10, 1834, Mr. Vaughan makes another 
reply, and endeavors to show that although the 
King of the Netherlands had not decided the main 
question submitted to him, yet, by way of infe- 
rence, he had decitled seven other points; and he 
then adds: 

“Now, whether the two parties adopt the mode of settlement 
recommended by the arbiter, and agree to divide between them, 
in some rtton or other, the disputed territory, or whether 


they shall still make another attempt to trace a boundary in 
strict conformity with the words of the treaty, in either case it 


appears to his Majesty’s Government that it would be necessa- 
ry to adopt these scven decisions of the arbiter as a ground- 
work for further proceedings; anid it seems thai no satisfac- 
tory or useful result could be obtained from the local gurvey 
proposed by the American Government, until the two parties 


are agreed upon these seven pointe.” 
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Now I ask the House to look at this proposition 
jn all its naked deformity, and then to say, whether 
a proposition of a more insulting character could 
be made. A case is submitted to an arbiter, to wit: 
to settle a boundary line according to the terms of a 
treaty. He, pretending to find great difficulties in 
his way, declines deciding, setting forth his views 
at large in a report, and closing with his advice to 
the parties, to adjust the dispute in a particular 
way, utterly at variance with the terms of the trea- 
ty. But, as the arbiter had travelled out of his 


commission, had advised merely, when by accepting | 


the papers he had agreed to decide, and had con- 
founded “highlands” with the bed of a river, the 
award is rejected and set aside as of no validity 
or effect. 

Some years afterwards, when another attempt is 
made to settle the difficulty, one of the parties hunts 
up the old report of the arbiter, and endeavors to 
show that the arbiter, arguendo at least, had decided 
seven points subsidiary to the main question, which 
he did not decide, and insists that these seven points 
shall be made the “‘ groundwork for further proceed- 
ings;” in effect, insisting on a right to pick out of 
the award all that they consider as particularly fa- 
vorable to themselves, and throwing the rest away! 
Now I ask, what can be more insulting than this? 
I ask if the history of diplomacy can show its pa- 
rallel, and if we are willing to submit to this degra- 
dation any longer? But this isnot all. Ina letter 
of Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Forsyth, dated December 
8, 1834, he says: ‘“‘His Majesty’s Government 
iust that the American Cabinet will be prepared 
to agree with that of his Majesty as to the construc- 
tion to be put upon this passage of the treaty, and 
will concur in deciding that the Atlantic rivers 
which are to guide the commissioners in searching 
for the highlands described in the treaty, are those 
rivers which fall into the sea to the westward of the 
mouth of the river St. Croix.” ‘That is, the St. 
Johns and Ristigouche are not Atlantic rivers; and 
he adds: “The undersigned is instructed to repre- 
sent to Mr. Forsyth that his Majesty’s Government 
consider a clear agreement between the two Go- 
vernments on this point to be an indisputable preli- 
minary to the establishment of any new commis- 
sion ef survey.” And subsequently, he says, after 
alluding to the arbitration of the King of the Ne- 
therlands, the British Government “ cannot now con- 
sent to refer it to any other arbitration.” 

Here we have it, in express terms, that the Bri- 
tish Government will not submit the matter to arbi- 
tration at any rate, and will not consent even to 
have a survey, unless we will agree to their “ indis- 
putable preliminary,” to wit: that the St. Johns and 
Ristigouche ate not Atlantic rivers; that is, they 
will not consent to enter npon a course to ascertain 
the line, unless we will first admit that we have no 
case; for I regard the acknowledgment that the St. 
Johns and Ristigouche are not Atlantic rivers, as 
equivalent to it. But, to cap the climax in this 
series of insulting propositions, let me quote once 
more from the letter of Mr. Bankhead to Mr. For- 
syth, dated December 28, 1835. ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government, however, do not the less lament that 
the advances which they have made have been 
fruitless; but with their regret is mingled the satis- 
fictory consciousness which they feel, that, in ma- 
king those advances, they have gone to the utmost 
extent to which a due regard to the honor and inte- 
rests of the British Crown could permit them to 
go.” Honor and interests of the British Crown! 
What sort of honor is that which unblushingly and 
wantonly refuses to abide by the solemn stipulations 
ofatreaty? But they have a “satisfactory con- 
sciousness” in contemplating the “advances” they 
have made. ‘ Advances!” What advances have 
they made, but to advance upon our territory, and 
then insisting upon our agreeing that they are 


‘Tight, before they will consent to inquire into the 


legality of such an advance. They have, to be 
sure, made “advances,” but they are upon our 
patience and good nature; they are a wanton 
trampling upon our rights. 

But, sir, I wiil not occupy the time of the House 
longer with this branch of the subject. I have not 
read all from the uneieaatee bearing upon the 
point I have been considering, lest I should fatigue 
the House; but only enough to show that it is 






























utterly “ hopeless,” as the British Government say, 
to expect any thing further from invitations on our 
part to protract this correspondence ; and I think 
every member who has listened to me must be sa- 
tisfied of that. What, then, shall be done? Shall 
Great Britain be permitted to remain in the quiet 
and undisturbed possession and use of our property, 
without making one single effort on our part to 
procure ils resteration? Shall we tamely submit 
to the degradation of being plundered ef our pro- 
perty, and then spend years in soliciting the plun- 
derer to agree upon some mode in which the lega- 
lity of his conduct may be tried? I trust not. It 
will not be in accordance with that spirit which has 
hitherto distinguished the American character. It 
would argue a weakness and pusillanimity disgrace- 
ful to us in the last degree, and cannot, I am con- 
fident, find advocates upon this floor. 

What, then, shall be done? Shall we goto war? 
I answer, no; unless the surveying and marking 
our line, and resisting all forcible attempts to take 
our property from us, be war. I profess to be the 
friend of peace, and would not rashlv and unneces- 
sarily embroil our country in difficulties which 
would fresult in war; but, in this case, I have not 
the remotest suspicion that the measure proposed 
could have so disastrous and unhappy a result. 
Let this step be taken, and the whole question is 
settled. Great Britain, when she sees a determina- 
tion, on the part of the General Government, to 
have this question settled, and to cause Maine to 
be restored to her possessions, will agree upon 
terms at ence. When delay shall become dan- 
gerous to her interests, depend upon it she will delay 
no longer. A rupture of the peaceful relations 
subsisting between that country and this would be 
one of the last things that Great Britain could re- 
gard as desirable. Nor will she permit it, when it 
is So easily avoided. 

The President, in his last annual message, holds 
the following language upon this subject: 


“Of pending questions, the most important is that which 
exists with the Government of Great Britain, in reapect to our 
northeastern boundary. It is with unfeigned regret that the 
people of the United States must look back upon the abortive 
efforts made by the Executive, for a period of more than half 
a century, to determine, what no nation should suffer long to 
remain in dispute, the true line which divides its possessions 
from those of other powers. The nature of the settlements on 
the borders of the United States, and of the neighboring terri- 
tory, was for a season such, that this, perhaps, was not indis- 
p nsable to a faithful performance of the duties of the Federal 
Government. Time has, however, changed this state of things, 
and has brought about a condition of affairs, in which the true 
interests of both countries imperatively require that this ques- 
tion should be put at rest. It is not to be disguised that, with 
full confidence, often expressed, in the desire of the British 
Government to terminate it, we are apparestly as far from its 
adjustment as we were at the time of signing the treaty of 
peace in 1783. The sole result of long pending negotiations, 
anda perplexing arbitration, appears to be a conviction, on its 
part, that a conventional line must be adopted, from the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining the true one according to the descrip 
tion contained in that treaty. Wathout coinciding in this opi- 
nion, which is not thought to be well founded, my predecessor 
gave the strongest proof of the earnest desire of the United 
States to terminate, satisfactorily, this dispute, by proposing the 
substitution of a conventional line, if the consent of the States 
interested in the question could be obtained. To this proposi- 
tion no answer has as yet been received. The attention of the 
British Government has, however, been urgently invited to the 
subject, and its reply cannot, I am confident, be much longer 
delayed. The general relations between Great Britain and the 
United States are of the most friendly character, and Iam well 
satisfied of the sincere disposition of that Government to main- 
tain them upon their present footing. ‘This disposition has 
also, 1 am persuaded, become more general with the people of 
England than at any previous period. It is scarcely necessary 
to say to you how cordially it is reciprocated by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. The conviction, which 
must be common to all, of the injurious consequences that re- 
sult from keeping open this irritating question, and the cer- 
tainty that its final settlement cannot be much longer deferred, 
will, [ trust, lead to an early and satisfactory adjustment. At 
your last session, I laid before you the recent communications 
between the two Governments, and between this Government 
and that of the State of Maine, in whose solicitude, concerning 
a subject in which she has so deep an interest, every portion of 
the Union participates.” 


In this, the President manifests that friendship for | 


Maine, regard for her interests, and mild bat firm 
purpose to maintain them, which has ever charac- 
terized his course npon this subject, in the several 
capacities in which he has been called to act. The 
London Times, of December 27th, understands the 
message as we do. In regard to that part of it 
touching this subject, it holds the following lan- 
guage: “‘ From the tone and spirit of so much of 
the message now alluded to as is connected with 
this New Brunswick controversy, it appears natural 
to predict that it will not be suffered by the present 


| Government of the United States to remain much 
| longer unsettled.” ‘The President says that no nation 
| should long suffer its boundaries to remain in dis- 
pute. Does Congress doubt this? or will they co- 
operate with him in that action which the truth of 
| sucha position demands? He says the true interests 
| of both countries imperatively require that this ques- 
tion should be put at rest. Will Congress say it 
should be kept open? or will they unite their efforts 
with these of the Exeeutive to put it to rest?) He 
says he does not coincide in the opinion of the Bri- 
tish Government, that this boundary line cannot be 
run according to the treaty of 1783, and that a 
conventional line must be adopted. Will Congress 
sustain him in this? or will they tell us to negotiate 
and make the best bargain we can?. I trust not. 
The time has arrived when some decisive step 
should be taken. Let there be union, energy, and 
firmness among the different branches of the 
Government upon this subject; let them manifest 
the determination to submit to nothing wrong, as 
well as to ask for nothing but what is right, and 
this long-vexed question will be terminated and 
settled forthwith. 


























INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. MORRISS, 
Or Onto, 

In Senate, March, 1838—Upon the bill ‘ to impose 
additional duties, as depositaries, upon certain 
public officers, to appoint Receivers General of 
public money, and to regulate the safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public moneys 
of the United States.” 

Mr. MORRIS addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Presipent: It is but a day or two since I 
remarked to the Senate that, at the commencement 
of this debate, I had not the least intention what- 
ever to take any part therein. I should yet adhere 
to that original resolution, did not existing circum- 
stances now almost compel me to a change. It 1s 
neither the pleasure of speaking, or the pride of 
being heard, that now induces me to throw myself 
upon the notice and indulgence of the Senate. 
After so much has been said, after the most cloquent 
tongues and strongest minds seem to be wearied 
and exhausted on the subject, it would be arrogance 
in me to suppose that I can add either force to the 
argument, or cast any additional light on this long- 
contested question. I shall not attemptto enter the 
wide field of debate, which gentlemen have spread 
before us. I shail confine myself to the mere ex- 
pression of opinion on the great principles involved 
in the bill, and in the arguments which have been 
urged both in favor and against it, and such rea- 
sons and arguments as have been suggested to my 
mind in support of such opinions, 1 took my seat, 
Mr. President, in this body, with sentiments formed, 
and often expressed, as to the nature and powers of 
this Government, and how far it was connected 
with, or ought to induence, the Governments of the 
States. Ali the arguments that have been used on 
this important and delicate subject, (the subject of 
currency,) have more or less involved these im- 
portant topics. I have, sir, listened with some at- 
tention, and examined with some care, the argu- 
ments used, and the positions assumed, by gentle- 
men on both sides of the House; and I have done 
so, hope, with an impartial mind, as I know I 
have for the purpose of correcting my course, 
should I discover that I have been in error. Bat, 
sir, I am compelled to say that I have not been able 
to discover any substantial or abiding reason to 
shake the principles upon which I have heretofore 
relied, or that would justify a change in the course 
I have steadily and firmly pursued. Sir, to my 
mind, there has been more of description than of 
fact; more of fancy than of reason, in all that has 
been said. Trath has been covered over by fic- 
tion, and reason has been lost in imagination; and 
though we have had peal upon peal of bright and 
thrilling eloquence, yet let it be remembered that 
fiction, imagination and fancy, are the fields in 
which eloquence delights to roam; and in the exer- 
cise of its power there, it can most fascinate, con- 
trol, disturb, and agitate the public mind. Sir, we 
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are told that this is now the state of the public mind 
in this country; that it is, upon the present guestion, 
deeply excited, and violently agitated. Without 
admitting, I will not, for sake of the argument, 
deny the fact; but, sir, it is worthy of grave consi- 
deration what has been the main cause, and among 
what portion of our citizens this agitation exists. 
It is trae, that legislative bodies have spoken, that 
public, meetings have spoken; but have the people, 
the great body of your intelligent yeomanry, spo- 
ken? I answer uo. It is the politicians and the 
trading Community aLone that have spoken; and 
wanting the sure foundation of truth, and the basis 
of the Constitution on which to rest their argu- 
ments, they have resorted to declamation, to fiction, 
imagination and fancy, to rouse the peor.e to their 
aid. It has been urged upon us that this phospho- 
ric light proceeds from the genuine blaze of public 
feeling. IL cannot believe it. 

Sir, allusions have been often made in the de- 
bate on this bill, to instructions sent here from the 
Legislatures of the different States. I feel myself 
involved in those allusions; and before I proceed 
to examine the great principles of the questien be- 
fore us, | must ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
adjust, settle, and cancel this private account, so 
far as it respects myself. A demand which the 
Legislature of my own State have made upon me, 
and, like the banks, I feel disposed to refuse spe- 
cific payment. It is true, sir, that this honorable 
body have no particular interest in this matter. It 
is a question alone between a member and his con- 
suutuents; bat payment is demanded here, and here, 
if any where, the battle is to be fought, the protest 
entered, and the answer given. Had my honora- 
ble colleague, when he presented the resolution 
and declaration of our State, have felt it proper to 
have madeany remarks, I should have availed my- 
self of that opportanity to have said then what I 
feel my indispensable duty to say now. I rejoice 
that the General Assembly of my State has thought 
proper to express their Opinions and sentiments on 
the present otcasion. I consider it not only the 
right, but the duty, of the States. to watch, with 
jealous care, every action of the General Govern- 
ment; for on their vigilance, as wellas virtue, must 
depend, in a gréat degree, the purity, perpetuity, 
and safety, of that liberty which was intended to be 
secured to each and every citizen by the institu- 
uons of our common country. It is of ne impor- 
tance, sir, whether I do or do not concur in the par- 
ticular opimions and sentiments expressed by the 
Legislature of my State. The great principle of 
instruction remains forever the same. ‘To protect 
and preserve the public liberty, promote the inte- 
rest and welfare of the country, by reproof, admo- 
nition, and instruction, to them with whom they 
have instrusted, even for a short period, a portion 
of their power, is not only the right, but the daty, 
of the constituent body. Believing, then, asI do, 
in the right of instruction, I find myself differing, 
however, with gentlemen who hold the same doc- 
irine, in the origin, force, and binding efhicacy, of 
that right. I cannot believe that the doctrine of 
instruction ought to be so exercised as to make void, 
abridge, change, or alter, the will of the people as 
expressed in constitutional forms, or to require 
their represeniatives to do either a dishonest or dis- 
honorable act. I hold that the Constitution is the 
every day expressed will of the people, and cannot 
be altered or changed in any other mode than that 
provided in the instrument itself. That when the 
power of the constituent body was exercised in the 
appomltment to office, they had a right not only to 
the person appointed, but to his then known and 
expressed opinions also, for the constitutional term 
for which they elected him. I consider that the 
man and his political opinions are chosen together. 
The obligation 1 consider mutual, that the incum- 
bent shall hold, forthe constitutional term, and those 
who elected him shall have the benefit of bis opi- 
nion (the very cause, no doubt, of his election) dur- 
ing the same term. ‘The correct doctrine, in my 
opinion, is, that those who have the power of clec- 
tion, for the me being, in their hands, have the 
right to the Government of the country during the 
period for which those elected can hold their offi- 
cial stations. Our safety against the abuse of 
power, or the existence of any permanent evil in 
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the country, brought upon it by any act of the Go- 
vernment, is found in the frequency of elections, 
I have always believed, sir, that, under our form 
of Government, the will of the people, as expressed 
by their representatives, was obligatory upon all, 
until altered or abrogated by the same will, ex- 
pressed in the same constitutional form. I hold, 
therefore, that the will of the people of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent here, 
as expressed by the Legislature in my election as 
Senator, is, in all cases in which my opinion 
was known, at that time, to that body, obli- 
gatory during the consututional term, not only 
upon myself, but upon the State I represent, 
so far as my single voice can go, during 
that term. If this not the true case, lam unable 
to see any thing like safety or stability in our sys- 
tem of Government. If the present Legislature 
of my State can justly, by way of instructions, re- 
quire me to change my opinion, I cannot see why I 
should not be equally justifiable in saying I had 
changed myself, and thus play false with those who 
were my immediate constituents. If doctrine of 
this kind can be sustained and brought into prac- 
lice, instead of written laws and constitutions, by 
which alone liberty can exist, all our rights would 
depend on unwritten laws, promulgated by the 
breath of popular opinion, and brought into action 
by some momentary and exciting cause; and in- 
stead of sustaining principle, would operate on 
men, and would eventually be found to carry into 
effect its mandates by mobs and violence. The 
General Assembly of my State seemed to be aware 
of the great fundamental truths I have suggested, 
and have disclaimed the power to give binding in- 
structions to their co-ordivate representatives in 
Congress. That instructions are not legally bind- 
ing will, I think, be admitted by all; but this, in- 
stead of weakening, strengthens the moral obliga- 
tion to obey. It is that obligation, when required 
by the voice of public opinion—no matter in what 
particular form expressed—that enjoins obedience on 
the representative. Viewing, then, the resolution and 
declaration of tue General Assembly of Ohio in this 
light, so far as I am concerned, I am willing, nay, I 
feel it my duty, to acknowledge their instructions, in 
the same manner as if they had been conveyed in 
the most positive terms and approved form. I feel 
satisfied the General Assembly so intended, for they 
commended the opinions ard sentiments therein 
contained to our consideration and concurrence. I 
will not, fora moment, sir, deal unfaithfally with 
my State, or with the Legislature, by taking advan- 
tage, by any technical evasion, of what I believe to 
have been the true intent and meaning of the Le- 
gislature in the passage of the resolution they have 
sent us, 

I have given, sir, to this resolution and decla- 
ration my most serious attention, and, I trust, I 
have done so without any party fecling or party 
spirit; and I am unable to discover but two impor- 
tant objects which the Legislature had in view. 
The first is the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands amongst the several States, and the 
other the establishment, by Congress, ef a United 
States Bank. Ali other propositions assumed or 
laid claim to, I believe, were considered as auxi- 
liary to these, and of minor importance. I consi- 
der the resolulidn as instructing me to vote for 
both those measures, should they be brought before 
the Senate, and against any measure that was cal- 
culated to defeateither. The question now for me 
to decide is, am I bound, or ought | to obey?) My 
answer is, | am under no moral or political obliga- 
ton todo so. Shall I, then, resigh my seat here? 
Not for this cause. li was, sir, a well known and 
notorious fact, at the time J had the honor to be 
elected to a seat in this body, that I was opposed to 
a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
amongst the several States, and also to the esta- 
blishment of a National Bank by Congress. I be- 
lieved then, as I believe now, that both those mea- 
sures are not within the constitutional power of 
this Government; and I have no deubt bat the 
members of the present General Assembly of my 
ptate willdo me the justice to recognise this fact. 
{ contend, then, that this was the opinion of the 
Legislature that elected me to the ofhce of Senator 
in this body. I therefore most respectfully beg leave 
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to change the question with the present General A;- 
sembly, and in my turn, ask them if they did not ex. 
pect and believe thatevery person which they have 
or should elect to office would faithfully carry 
out the principles and doctrines which induced his 
election? And, if it was now the proper time 
for the election of a Senator to Congress, would 
they not look for, and select a man who would de- 
fend, and faithfully support, and vote for the prin- 
ciples contained in the resolution which they have 
sent us, and would they not deem him base and 
unworthy, if for any cause or motive, he would 
betray the trust thus confided to his hands? Sir, 
as far asI am personally acquained with the mem- 
bers of the present General Assembly of my State, I 
know them to be men of honorable minds, and high 
moral worth; and I believe all the others are of 
like character, and I will venture to answer for 
them in the affirmative to the question I have put. 
If faith thas plighted, and thus relied on, by which 
an important official station had been conferred 
was to be broken by instructions afterwards given, 
the most gross imposition upon the country might, 
and no doubt would, often take place. An impor- 
tant question is before the public, which must be 
decided by Congress. A United States Senator is 
to be chosen whv will have a vote on this ques- 
tion; the people have that object in view in the 
election of their State Legislatures; a large majority 
of members are returned on one side of that ques- 
tion; they respond to the will of their constituents, 
and elect a man to the Senate of the United States 
professedly in favor of the will of that majority; 
the people have confidence in his integrity, they 
know his term of service is six years, and no other 
topic exists in which so deep an interest is felt. 
Many at the succeeding election neglect to attend 
the polls;chance, accident, or mere neglect, produces 
the election ofa different set of men, with different 
political views to the next Legislature. They instruct 
the Senator, who has but barely taken his seat, 
to vote against his known, and expressed opinions, 
expressed at the time of his election, and, of course, 
against the opinions and principles of those who 
elected him. Shallhe obey, and thus deceive his im- 
mediate contituents, and lay a foundation for the 
practice of every political fraud? I will submit the 
question, sir, to the people I have the honor to repre- 
sent here, as well as the Legislature, and I am 
much mistaken indeed, if the response from both 
will not be that the representative ought to do his 
duty faithfully to the best of his ability, as he had 
engaged to do at the time of hiselection. Noman 
has a more profound respect for the Legislature 
of his State than I have for mine, and this respect 
is not in the least degree abated, nor ought it to be, 
because the present Legislature is, as 1 understand, 
of different political opiniens with myself. I view 
their rights and my duty the same as it were other- 
wise; and [ believe in this parucular case, in re- 
fusing ebedience to the resolution now before me, 
I am, in fact, but carrying into practice the doctrines 
which the present legislative body uself would 
acknowledge correct. In all new cases, or cases in 
which the opinion of arepresentative was not known 
at the time of his election, he ought to obey the 
instructions of the constituent body, or resign his 
seat. I speak in no invidious sense when | say I 
hold the Virginia doctrine correct on this subject. 
There may be cases, however, in which the repre- 
sentative may be ful! convinced, that disobedience 
is the only alternative left him to save his country 
from some impending danger: in such an event, he 
ought to throw himself into the breach, but he 
should immediately thereafter surrender his trust. 
But, sir, there is no circumstance, in my opinion, 
that would justify my holding a seat here, and 
givinga vote thatboth my judgment and conscience 
should condemn, because | was instructed to do so 
by any power uponearth. I segret my peculiar 
situation has rendered it necessary that the time 
of the Senate, on the present occasions should be 
taken up with this explanation of my views; but as 
other States have instructed their Senators, as to 
the vote they shall give on the present bill, no one, 
Lirust, will believe that I have, without reason, thus 
far overlooked the immediate question before us. 
What, sir, then, is that question? It is, does there 
exist a vital inherent power in this Government, 
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that Congress can call into action, for the purpose 
of preserving and keeping safely the money contri- 
buted, by the people, for the purpose of carrying on 
the functions of Government, between the time of 
its collection and disbursement in pursuance of 
law, and that, too, without any foreign or extrane- 
ous aid? Toa plain and honest man, unacquaint- 
ed with the intrigues of office, orjthe wiles of specu- 
Jators, to ask this question, would be to answer it. 
Yet such only is the main object of the bi}l before 
us, which has met with so much opposition, and 
been so vehemently denounced by gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the question But, sir, it seems to 
me that gentlemen ought to end their arguments 
where they begin them. They assume premises 
which do not exist, and thus claim the exercise of 
powers by the Government of the most dangerous 
tendency. ‘The position assumed is, that Congress 
is bound to provide a currency for the country. I 
can, by no means, admit this argument, in the sense 
in which it has been urged in this debate. Congress 
furnish, in fact, a currency! If so, from what 
source is that power derived, and in what form is it 
to be exercised? Congress, by the Constitution, 
has power to coin money and regulate its value, 
and the value of foreign coin. This provision of 
the Constitution by no means authorizes Congress 
to make or increase the currency by the mere act 
of the Government, either for its own use or the 
use of individualcitizens. It would beadangerous 
practice, and at war with every principle of our 
Government, for Congress to exercise or possess a 
power like this. I admit that, in despotic or mo- 
narchical Governments, where power is claimed to 
be derived, not from the people, but jure divino, the 
power to supply their own Treasury by their own 
authority is claimed and exercised. It is the pecu- 
liar prerogative of the Crown to make its own mo- 
ney. That power, in this country, belongs to the 
people. The Government can have no money but 
by their permission. The people have, in their 
Constitution, provided that gold and silver shall be 
the material of which money shall be made; and 
they have given the power to Congress to coin it, 
and regulate its value. Congress has declared, by 
law, the shape and size of money, and the inscrip- 
tion it shall bear. They have, also, caused to be 
erected a mint, a great national workshop, where 
money shall be made; they have erected machinery, 
and employed workmen, for this purpose, all at the 
public expense, and the operation is called coining; 
but Congress have no power to dig the ore, or pur- 
chase bullion,gin order to make money for the use 
of the Government. The mint belongs to the peo- 
ple; it is for their use; it is to make money for them 
free of personal expense, out of their own metal, 
and for their own benefit; and how much, or how 
little, they will have, like all other articles of pro- 
perty, depends upon themselves, and will be regu- 
lated by their means, their industry, their fancy, or 
their taste; and the Government is under no more 
obligation to atford aid to individuals in this pur- 
suit, than it is to aid them in the rearing of cattle, 
or in acquiring any other species of property. 

It would be as dangerous to public liberty to per- 
mit the Government to enter into competition with 
individual enterprise in this particular, as it would 
be to enter into competition in the trade, commerce, 
manufacturing, or agricultural pursuits of the 
people. 

_ Hence the wise men who framed our Constitu- 
tion have prescribed that the Government shall 
have no other income for ils support but what the 
people shall contribute, by taxes, duties, imposts, 
excise, the sale of the public domain, and the bor- 
rowing of money. If I am correct in the positions 
Ihave assumed, and upon which I cannot doubt, 
what becomes of the argument that Congress is 
bound to furnish a currency for the country ? It is 
lost, having no foundation whatever on which to 
rest, But those who use this argument contend 
that gold and silver do not exist in sufficient quan- 
Uties to furnish a sufficient amount of currency 
to answer all the requirements of trade and com- 
merce ; that a paper currency must exist, and that 
issued, not by the simple act of the Government, 
but by a private corporation on its own responsi- 


bility, and for the sole benefit of the corporations. : 


Sir, suppose I admit their argument, that a suffi- 
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cient quantity of currency cannot be obtained by 
the use of gold and silver only, does it follow that 
paper is the next best material for this purpose ? 
I say not. Suppose I admit another false and ex- 
travagant argument advanced by gentlemen, that 
whatever Congress receives as money, is money, 
thus placing the power of Congress entirely beyond 
that of the Constitution itself. If this was so, why 
not make a currency of more substantial material 
than paper? why not use iron, copper, or any other 
metal? It is true that Congress have directed cop- 
per to be comed, which passes as money—a power 
which I greatly doubt Congress is competent to 
exercise ; yet if itexists, and if Congress can make 
a piece of copper, of a given form and size, worth 
the hundredth part of a dollar, Congress can make 
the same piece equal to the dollar itself, and thus 
increase the quantity of money in the number of 
pieces, or by raising its relative value. Sir, gen- 
tlemen well know that all schemes of this kind 
would not only prove vain and illusory, promoting 
no valuable purpose, but producing much mischiet. 

But gentlemen urge on us another system, which 
they call the credit system—a concentrated and 
corporate credit, which circulates in the form of 
bank notes, and which, they contend, is the purifier 
of our morals, the reformer of the age, and whose 
benign influence scatters peace and smiling plenty 
on the country, and without which we should re- 
trograde in a short time, at least, to a semi-bar- 
barian age. Permit me, sir, to examine for a 
moment this credit system. Gentlemen say that 
the Government is making war upon that system, 
and thus destroying confidence, upon which the 
whole prosperity of the country depends. Sir, in 
my opinion, we have too much instead of too little 
credit; too many of our citizens are endeavoring 
to live upon credit, instead of industry. These 
consist of the trading and speculating classes. Ani 
they are asking the aid of the Government to 
enable them to seize upon the property of the la- 
boring and productive classes, and appropriate it 
to their own use, by virtue of this credit system. 
Credit belongs to man in his individual character, 
not in his corporate capacity ; and it is the essence 
of oppression and tyranny for the Government to 
bestow upon the few a fictitious existence, in order 
to give them a credit which they never conld other- 
wise obtain, and for which, in that character, (their 
individual character,) they are not responsible. 
It is, to my mind, impossible for the Government 
to lend its support to the credit of any man, or 
set of men, without producing injury to others. 
The Government has nothing of its own intrinsi- 
cally ; what it bestows upon one, it must wrest from 
another; and it would be as highly impolitic, un- 
just, and despotic, for the Government to seize 
upon the individual credit of the country, and 
force it out of its natural channel according to its 
pleasure, as it would be to seize upon the entire 
property of the country for the same purpose. No 
country can be free where the Government thus 
interferes with the private concerns of individuals 
for the purpose of adjusting the balance cf wealth 
among them. But, sir, I am told tu look over the 
face of the country, and see what the credit system 
has done for its prosperity; to lool at my own State, 
and see the canals and reads with which the credit 
system has checkered it. Yes, sir, this credit sys- 
tem is a part and parcel, if not the life blood and 
essence, of what we once condemned under the 
name of the American system. We were formerly 
reminded of the great progress of improvement that 
was taking place under the Governments of the 
old world, and it was thought strange that Con- 
gress should be so paralyzed by the will of their 
constituents as not to exercise the same power here. 
I well remember the statement that a public work 
(a canal) about that time had been completed in 
Europe by the power of the Government, (the par- 
ticular place has at this moment escaped my recol- 
lection,) of vast magnitede, and in a short space of 
time, and it was held up as a glorious example for 
us to imitate; but the glory ended in the sad story 
that twenty thousand individuals had lost their lives 
in carrying on that work. The amount of suffer- 
ing and deprivation by others, though not actually 
engaged in the work, must have been incalculable, 
by the change of situation and the transfer of pro- 
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perty by the order of Government. This was a 
species of the credit system carried on by the powet 
of the sword; it differs nothing in principle from 
that which gentlemen now so earnestly urge upon 
us, and which is carried on by the power of the 
purse and the pen. Permit me, sir, to use a bor- 
rowed idea. If T am to submit to tyranny, give 
me the tyrant who struts with a swerd by his side, 
rather than one who rules with a pen behind his 
ear. I have always believed that the happiness of 
a country, and the safety of republican institutions, 
were to be found in an industrious and rich popula- 
lion, with a poor and just Government. All the 
public works executed and owned by any Govern- 
ment, have a tendency to strengthen its powers. and 
make it arbitrary and despotic, by reducing the 
people to the condition of its laborers, dependants, 
or tenants. It also has the direct effect of inereas- 
ing official stations and the arrogance of office; and 
I am well satisfied that if the Government now 
owned all the canals, railroads, and turnpikes, in 
the United States, and should reduce the fare, it 
would not be to the advantage of the country, be- 
cause it wonld soon change the nature of ‘our 
republican institutions. Except we prefer a Go- 
vernment to rele over the people, instead of a 
Government to be ruled by the people, we might 
then put off the honest garb of home industry and 
glitter in the livery of power. Yet this is the 
elysium of good Government whic! gentlemen 
picture in their faney. 

But the argument is still more unfortunate 
which assumes that we should retrograde in 
our morals and policy without the use of the 
banking system. What was the state of the 
world before the banking system existed? Let 
history speak on this point. We, at the present 
day, under all the influence o* bank facilities, look 
back to that period for models of wisdom as well 
as skill. I hold, then, that banks are neither neces- 
sary or proper for the safety or security of that 
individual liberty which it was the object of the 
Constitution to secure; that the Government created 
by that instrument, as I have before remarked, 
possesses within itself a vital, self-existing princi- 
ple, capab‘e, without extrinsic aid, of performing 
all its functions; that the moment this Government 
shall attempt to lean for support upon banks, it 
will find them at best but a broken reed, and oft a 
spear, whose sharp point will pierces its very vitals. 
I go, then, for a total separation of the banks from 
the Government. I go for itatonce. Now is the 
accepted time to enrol the decree for a divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, breaking the last link in that 
chain which connects the Government of the coun- 
try with those private institutions. 

From the acknowledged talent and eloquence 
which has been brought into this debate, I expected 
to have heard convincing arguments and unan- 
swerable facts. I confess I have been somewhat 
disappointed. Our fears and our passions have 
been addressed rather than our judgment and our 
reason. It seems to me that another panic is 
attempted to be got up in the country. It is buta 
mimic, sir, of that of four years since, which I then 
witnessed with some forebodings. But I predict 
nothing of the present; it will pass by, and be for- 
gotten so soon as the bill before us is disposed of. 

We are told, however, that the country is in 
deep distress, brought upon it by the Government, 
and that the complaints of the suffering are reach- 
ing us almost daily, and we are warned, in the 
voice of solemn admonition, to beware the conse- 
quences. Sir, none of these things, as yet, have 
induced me to change my course. From whence 
do these complaints come? From the large cities; 
from the trading community; from the speculating 
ciasses; from the consumers; from those who live 
upon the labor of ethers, and from those whose ta- 
bles are covered with gold and silver plate, and the 
very hubs of whose carriage wheels are plated 
with silver. It is these last who have, by their 
glitter of wealth, tempted into their employ the ho- 
nest and industrious mechanic, who they have paid 
with their credit, (bank notes) and now, when that 
credit will no longer procure the necessaries of 
life, and which they refuse themselves to receive 
and cancel, they ask the aid of the Government 
for its future support; and that being refused, in- 
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stead of converting their plate into money, (the le- 
‘ gitimate use for which the metal was intended by 
the Constitution,) and paying their honest debts, 
they juin their dependants,and unitedly send their pe- 
titions here for relief {rom that condition which their 
own extravagance has brought them inte, and even 
threaten the stability of the Government should 
they be refused. Sir, I would not lightly speak of 
any portion of my fellow-citizeu»; but there is 
something repugnast to my ideas of equal justice 
in such a course as this. I have no desire to say, 
in the language of Jefferson, that great cities are 
great sores on the body politic; but I will say, that 
great cities are not congenial to pablic liberty; they 
collect tozether the wealthy and the indigent, the 
haughtiness of riches, and the submission of depend- 
ent poverty; the principles that actuate them are 
constantly at war with each other, except occasion 
should offer to make war on a third party for the 
pecuniary interest of both. These parties are now 
united against the Government—the one hoping to 
compel it to sustain its credit, and the other 
hoping by that means to live upon that credit. 
These, sir, are the classes who now clamor at your 
doors for aid, The great body of the people, the agri- 
cultural class, are, happily, quiet and coniented at 
home, willing to submit to the decrees of Providence, 
to earn, as well as eat, their daily bread in the sweat 
of their face. But we have been etten reminded 
that instructions from our State Legislatures have 
been sent usto vote against this bill. This is true, 
sir; and I have examined with some care that 
branch of the question, because 1 felt an interest 
in this movement, having, as I considered, received 
instructions in the form of a declaration from the 
Legislature of my own State on the subject-matter 
of the bill under consideration. I have not been 
informed that, ina single instance, the Legisla- 
tures of any State who have sent instructions here, 
have themselves been instructed to do so by their 
constituents; and it is a remarkable fact, that in 
every such State but one, a majority of the Legis- 
lature were decidedly opposed to the present Admi- 
nistration, and in that one, a single vote in the po- 
pular branch would have changed the result. I 
view, then, these instructions as a political move- 
ment for effect; not the work of the people, but of 
the politicians: I fear the great moving cause was 
the advancement of men, not principles. I would 
not wish to be understood as speaking disrespect- 
fully of any portion of my fellow-citizens, more 
especially of legislative bodies; all are entitled to 
my respect; but all should be judged by the same 
impartial rule of right. But, sir, all those circum- 
siances are combined together, and presented to us 
as evidence of great distress pervading every por- 
tion of the country. That embarrassment and dis- 
tress exists in some degree among the trading and 
speculating classes, I am willing to admit, and that 
the immediate cause of that distress is the stoppage 
of specie payment by the banks, and the refusal 
to discount, must be evident to all. 

But gentlemen charge the whole upon the Go- 
vernment, and denounce its measures in the 
strongest terms. I admit the Government is 
blameable, in some degree, in’ this matter. 
On first taking my seat in this body, I was 
surprised to hear that the practice had been 
to permit those who had the public money 
in their hands to use it in trade or speculations 
between the time of its collection and disburse- 
ment. I expressed myself, in private conversation 
with gentlemen, who, | know, will do me the jus- 
tice to acknowledge it, against this practice. 
Large sums were then being paid into the Treasu- 
ry for which Government had no immediate use. 
I was asked if I would permit those sums to lie 
idle until expended by operation gf law? Surely, 
I would. I theught then, and I think now, that it 
would be betier for the country that they should 
have been entirely lost, even burnt in the streets of 
Washington, rathei than be used for the corrup- 
tion of the people. But, sir, other counsels prevail- 
ed, the money was ordered to be deposited in State 
banks, a measure to which I gave an unwilling as- 
sent. The banks were told to loan liberally on 


those deposites. And what has been the conse-, 


quence? A host of borrowers were immediately 
fuund at the banks, who, in the pursuit of fancied 








wealth, neglected the ordinary and substantial pur- 
suits of life. Loans were obtained, and many esti- 
mable young men, who otherwise would have been 
valuable and useful citizens, became speculators in 
practice, and gamblers in principle. The Govern- 
ment thus tempted them to leave the sober, honest 
walks of life for the uncertain pursuit of riches; 
and they forgot tha' excellent prayer, the best ever 
put into the mouth of man, ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation.” ‘Thus this valuable class of our citi- 
zens were prevented from adding to the permanent 
wealth of the country; they became borrowers, 
poor dependants upon the banks; they forgot that 
word of truth, and it seems to be forgotten here 
also, that the borrower is servant to the lender. 
A gentleman near me, sir, says that slave is the 
original word; yes, sir, the borrower is the slave of 
the lender! Who, sir, will dare dispute this? Thus 
that manly independence of mind that should mark 
the American character, isexchanged for a misera- 
ble dependence on soulless curporations, and in the 
midst of this wild course of extravagance, the 
banks themselves became involved; they close 
their doors, refuse to refund to the Government 
the money deposited, or to discharge their other lia- 
bilities to individuals. "What a monstrous picture 
of corruption does this present to the reflecting 
mind. But it did not stop here; men of wealth, in 
order to enlarge their fortunes, engaged in the same 
borrowing scheme; they employed the laborer to 
produce for them articles of show, or fashion, and 
paid them in credit for their work; that credit soon 
became worthless. These knowing ones then 
charged the whole blame upon the Government, 
and all united to raise the cry of distress, and call 
on Congress for relief. What a moral does this 
lesson teach. Well has it been said that the love 
of money is the root ofall evil. But, sir, in con- 
demning the principle of connecting this Govern- 
ment with the banking system of the States, I do 
not feel it necessary, nor do I believe it correct, to 
denounce, in general terms, the State banks, al- 
though gentlemen, on this side of the House, have 
done so. I cannot join in such denunciation. I 
think it is calculated to answer no valuable pur- 
pose, but may be productive of mischief. The 
banks are State institutions, created by the laws of 
the several States, and, to use language used on a 
former occasion, this Government ought not to in- 
termeddle with State institutions. I use the word 
now, as I understood it then; meaning that this Go- 
vernment has no right to intermeddle with any in- 
stitution of a State, exclusive of her own, in any 
manner whatever, by virtue of any act of Congress. 

But, sir, gent!emen, on this occasion, as well as 
on most others, when questions of importance are 
under consideration, censure, in no measured terns, 
the acts and doings of the late, as well as the pre- 
sent incumbent of the Presidential chair. I have 
often thought in all this denunciation from which 
they were willing to screen the man, but condemn 
the officer, there was still not so much directed 
against the officer himself, as against the sysiem 
which brought him into office. The blow thus 


struck, has always appeared to me to be aimed at | 
| the elective franchise: the right of suffrage, as | 
| exercised and enjoyed by the peopie at large. How | 


many, sir, have said that the great body of the la- 


boring and productive class, are not qualified for | 
a proper discharge of this important privilege. It has | 


been contended that this class never have, never 
can, nor never will be competent to understand the 
proper functions of Government. How often do 


| we hear that Slam, Bang and Co.” meaning the la- | 
boring clas3, are engaged in political affairs? | 
Words are sometimes more full of meaning than | 
at others, and the meaning here is, that these men | 
who are thus designated, are unfitto make a Pre- | 
sident or any other officer of Government; that | 


such high privilege ought to be left to the handy 
work of the more wealthy and noble. Enter into 
private conversation with gentlemen of this class, 
with whom you are on terms of intimacy; let the 
feelings of private friendship disarm each of policy; 
bring the conversation to this point, and you will 
quickly see the result. A confession in the belief 
that there is too much liberty in the country. Sir, 
I charge most of the assaults made upon this Ad- 
ministration to spring from that belief, and I call 
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upon the country to watch with sleepless vigilance 
the progress of this doctrine, and to it at 
every avenue, or they may lament too late its fata! 
prevalence. 

It is contended by gentlemen, if we pass this bil! 
it will have a serious effect upon the credit of the 
State banks; and another gentleman asserts that if 
the bill pass the banks, never can and never wi] 
resume specie payments. What are we to under. 
stand by all this? That bank rule is to be the or. 
der of the day here; that banks shall dictate to the 
Government the course for it to pursue; and for 
non-compliance, will defraud their own honest cre- 
ditors, by the refusing payment of their notes. This 
is ahigh handed assumption of the banks; but they 
go farther: they ask the money of the Government 
to be sent to their vaults, to be used in payment of 
their debts, and if no money is to be had, they 
claim. that the Government shall give credit to 
their notes, in order to induce individuals to re- 
ceive them. This, sir, is unparalleled impudence, 
not to call it by a harsher name. Are not banks 
private preperty?, And whatclaim have the stock- 
holders upon Congress to advance their inte- 
rests over that of any other individual or corpora- 
tion who hold property of another kind? It has 
been well said that corporations have no souls. 
The banks appear to have neither souls or con- 
science. Sir, when these petty institutions shall be 
permitted to claim for themselves a public charac- 
ter, and prescribe to Government its action, there 
will be an end of common liberty and common jus- 
tice. I regret that I feel compelled to speak of 
State banks, but gentlemen have so thrown them 
in my path, that I cannot easily get round them, 
and am, therefore, constrained to give them a pas- 
sing noice. 

But gentlemen contend that the exchanges of the 
country are in a deranged condition, and that Con- 


-gress is bound to regulaie them. Exchange be- 


longs to the trade and commerce of the country, 
and not to its monetary system. Let us understand 
it by the operation of a single case. We are too 
apt to furm incorrect conclusions by looking at 
things in mass. A gentleman has money in the 
West, which he wishes to make use of in the East. 
A friend has money in the East, which he wants in 
the West. An exchange takes place between 
them, fer mutual accommodation, not of the actual 
thing itself, but each gives the other an order writ- 
tea upon paper to receive his money where it is ; 
and if one should give the other a premium for his 
order, this is called the rate of exchange. Does 
not this simple statement convey a full idea of the 
exchange business of thecountry. I so understand 
it, by all that I have heard on the subject. What, 
then, Mr. President, is it but a naked simple pri- 
vate transaction between individuals, with which 
the Government has no more concern than it has 
in the exchange of living animals between their 
owners. I cannot discover any obligation imposed 
by the Constitution upon Congress to keep money 
in the Eastern cities to exchange with Western 
merchants for their money at home, for the purpose 
of saving to them the expense of its transportation, 
any more than that Congress should pay the car- 
riage of their goods, when purchased, from the East 
to the West. Sir, emigrants going westward have 
the same right, in principle, to call upon the Go- 
vernment to provide household furniture and do- 
mestic animals for them in the West, in exchange 
for those they are in possession of, in order to ad- 
vance the “general welfare,” as the trading com- 
munity have tu call on Congress for the exchange 
of their money, to save expense to them, and 
which they say Congress is bound to do in order to 
promote the “general welfare.” Born, sir, and 
cradled in the lap of the Revolution, my infant 
mind received its first impressions of government 
from that Constitution under which we now live, 
formed by the wise and good men of that day. I 
was taught to believe that the great object of the 
Revolution, and the end proposed by the Constitu- 
tion, was the security of individual liberty, not the 
promotion of individual aggrandizement, or the 
means of procuring individual wealth. It was to 
secure the blessings of liberty, of equal rights to 
each and to all, to themselves and to their posterity 
forever, All we ask of the Government is protec: 
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tion, security from violence, and the administration 
of impartial justice, that the domestic fireside may 
be sale from either internal or foreign aggression; 
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fused they 1aise the cry of “bread or ne bread, and 
declare that the Government is withholding bread 





that the bounties of Providence, which we have 
gathered through the day by the labor ef our own 
hands, may be safe from the midnight robber; in 
fact, that we all may sit in safety under our own 
yine or our own fig tree, and none be suffered to 
make us afraid. We crave neither the vine or fig 
tree of Government; nor do we wish the power or 
means of the Government to enable us to avail 


ourselves of the labor, or possess the vineyard, of 


another. Riches and wealth should be the reward 
of individual industry, frugality, and economy, and 
not acquired by the favor or patronage of Govern- 
ment; yet the whole of the arguments against this 
bill are based upon this principle—the principle 
that the Government is bound to furnish the means 
to the citizens, not only of obtaining a livelihood, 
but ef accumulating a fortune. Sir, this is the lan- 
guage of tyranny and despotism, to promise the 
people much for the purpose of gaining sufficient 
power to rob them of all. I heartily agree in the 
sentiment expressed by the President, “ that all 
communities are apt to loox to Government for too 
much. Even in our country, where its powers and 
duties are so strictly limited, we are prone to do so, 
especially at periods of sudden embarrassment and 
distress. But this ought not to be. The framers 
of our excellent Constitution, and the people who 
approved it with calm and serious deliberation, 
acted at the same time on a sounder principle. 
They wisely judged that the less the Government 
should interfere with private pursuits, the better for 
the general prosperity. It is not its legitimate ob- 
ject to make men rich, or to repair, by direct grants 
of money, or by legislation in favor of particular 
pursuits, the losses not incurred in the public ser- 
vice. This would be, substantially, to use the pro- 
perty of some for the benefit of others; but its real 
duty—that duty, the performance of which makes 
a good Government the most precious of human 
blessings—is to enact and-enforce the system of 
general laws commensurate with, but not exceed- 
ing, the objects of its establishment, and to leave 
every citizen and every interest to reap, under its 
benign influence, the rewards of virtue, industry, 
and prudence.” The President further says: ‘1 
cannot doubt that on this, as on all similar occa- 
sions, the Federal Goverment will find its agency 
most conducive to the security and happiness of the 
people, when limited to the exercise of its conceded 
powers. In never assuming, for a well meant ob- 
ject, such powers as were not designed to be con- 
ferred upon it, we shall in reality do most for the 
general welfare. ‘To avoid every unnecessary in- 
terference with the pursuits of the citizen, will re- 
sult in more benefit than to adopt measures which 
could only assist limited interests.” 

Sir, these are the sentiments of our Republican 
citizens, and of that eminent man, whom they have 
called to preside over the affairs of the country; 
they are sentiments, in the belief of which I have 
grown up, and they now form the creed of my po- 
litical faith, and in the belief of which I expect to 
die. But, sir, this is not the political doctrine which 
the opposers of this Administration inculcate. Their 
doctrine teaches a servile dependence of the people 
upon the Government for the promotion of indivi- 
dual or local interests. A. doctrine which makes 
the people nothing within themselves; and the Go- 
vernment every thing for tl.e promotion of their pe- 
cuniary interests. This is the doctrine of despo- 
lism; and the means by which tyrants have always 
seized upon power. Establish it here, and your 
boasted liberty will be but an empty sound, a mere 
delusive phantom, of which you will soon lose even 
the sight. It has been thundcred in our ears that 
the great question is, whether the people shall have 


bread orno bread. This sound was first heard from’ 


the consuming classes of our great commercial ci- 
ties; it originated with those, who not only lived up- 
on their own credit themselves, but had sold that 
credit to their laborers and dependants, and when it 
failed and became worthless, for want of a ‘“‘Basis,” 
they came forward and asked the Government to 
sustain it in its sinking condition, by permitting 
them to amalgamate it with the credit of the Go- 
vernment; and because this unjust application is re- 





from the people; indeed this false and groundless 
position is assumed on this fluor. Gentlemen have 
asserted the same thing; indeed they have gone still 
further. It has been said, but I do net deem it ne- 
cessary to designate gentlemen by reference, that 
the duty of the Government, as I understand them, 
is, to provide bread for the people. “The duty of 
the Government to provide bread for the people!” 
clothing, also, I suppose! This idea of providing, 
by the Government, for the private wants of the 
people, has in it nothing new. It has been long 
practised by men whose object was to overturn the 
Government of their country, and we find this 
scheme resorted to in almostevery age of the world. 
When the unnatural son of the Jewish King wished 
to dethrone his father, he made use of this same 
principle; he told every man who had any applica- 
tion to make to the Government that his matters were 
just and right, but there was no one deputed to hear 
him; and he, also, told all such if he were made 
judge in the land, that he would do every man justice. 
I fear, sir, the same disposition is felt and breathed 
from many a heart, in this our day. “Oh! that [ 
were made President of these United Siates, then 
should every man have bread.’ I trust the Jast 
scene of Absalom’s career wil not be theirs. And 
Watt Tyler, too, if Lmistake not the name, pro- 
mised the people of England, in his attempt to 
break down the Government of that country, that 
when he obiained rule, a four penny loaf should be 
sold for two pence, and the price of ale should be 
reduced; he also endeavored to make the people be- 
lieve that a change in the Administration would 
give them abundance of bread. In every age, and 
in every country in which the people have not re- 
lied for their support and comfort upon their own 
individual industry, but have consented to be fed 
like cattle from the public crib, the downfall of 
freedom has been sure, and the establishment of 
despotism certain. If the gentleman who have 
urged this doctrine, can prove and sustain his prin- 
ciples, if 1 was disposed to exchange liberty for in- 
glorious ease, I would not only agree to make him 
President, but President for life, with (as gentlemen 
now contend the President has) all the power of 
the country in his hands; for then we should have 
nothing todo, but to eat, drink, and praise our 
good Emperor, and obey his commands! Why, 
sir, one gentleman has said the banks could resume 
specie payinents to-morrow, if confidence was re- 
stored, and that confidence depends on the breath 
ofthe Government. This is to me a strange and 
dangerous doctrine; it is an admission that all con- 
lidence depends on the Government. This can 
by no means admit: confidence depends on moral 
honesty alone. The Government has not the 
power to make men either moral or honest, though 
it may punish individuals for a violation of either. 

It has keen repeatedly said, that we who are in 
favor of separating the Government from the 
banks, are in favor of a Government bank, by 
which the power of the Executive is to be vastly in- 
creased. Yes, sir, the title page of the speech of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, now befoie 
me, makes this declaration, which the speech itself 
was intended to prove. I will read that title page: 
“Speech of the Hon. Henry Cray, of Kentucky, 
establishing a deliberate design on the part of the 
late and present Executive of the United States to 
break down the whole banking system of the United 
States, and to create on their ruins a Treasury Go- 
vernment bank, etc.” Sir, that Senator is deci- 
dedly in favor of a bank created by Congress. 
Prove to me that Congress has power to create a 
national bank, or to adopt the State banks as fiscal 
agents, and that this Government cannot carry on 
its operations without the aid of a bank, and that 
the people require a paper currency issued by 
banks, in order to enable them to transact their 
necessary business with advantage; prove this, and 
I go for a Government bank at once; just such a 
bank which seems to excite so much terror in the 
minds of gentlemen. Pray, why should I not? If 
Government has the power tocreate a corporation, 
and own one-fifth of its stock, as was the case in 
the late Bank of the United States, it has the power 
to creale a like corporation, and own all the 
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stock. Itcan create such corporation, owning all 
the stock, and for its own use, with all the powers 
of contracting, being centracted with, and the ha- 
bilities of suing and being sued, as if it owned bat 
a part of the stock. If such constitutional power 
exists, which I do not admit, the expediency and 
safety is clearly in favor of a Government bank. 
What are the banking operations, but the barter of 
credit with individuals, in which barter the bank is 
allowed six per cent. discount on the credit they 
buy, and for which they give nothing in return but 
their own credit?’ The credit of individuals thus 
bought by the banks amounts, at this ume, to up- 

rards of 450,000,000 of dollars; the annual interest 
on this sun, which is paid by the productive classes 
of the United States to the banks, is twenty-seven 
millions. ‘Thus this beautiful system, which gen- 
tlemen admire and love so fervently, enables a few 
bankers to tax, or rather unjustly draws from the 
people of the United States a larger sum than is re- 
quired to pay the entire expense of the Govern- 
ment. If the people of this country must sell their 
credit for a credit more extensively passable than 
their own, permit them, I beg you, to sell it to the 
Government itself, and take the Government credit 
in the form of bank notes, on the same terms as 
they obtain the notes of existing banks, and thus 
the twenty-seven millions which is now paid to a 
few individuals, by which extravagance and Juxury 
is introduced into our country, would go into the 
Treasury of the nation, and would in a great de- 
ghee supersede the entire system of taxation. But 
gentlemen say this would enlarge the Executive 
power, and strengthen the hands of this Govern- 
ment to a dangerous extent. In my opinion the 
reverse is the truth of the case. If the Government 
must be connected with the banking system at all, 
a Government bank would be the least dangerous, 
because it would be constantly under the control of 
the people, through the medium of their represen- 
tatives in Congress. While, if the Government 
was ever allowed to attach itself tu private corpo- 
rations, or take them under its care and protection, 
it might, by their means, set the people at defiance, 
and rule them by a power beyond their control. 
This Government can never be too strong for the 
people while all its powers can be acted un by the 
elective franchise; but vest any portion of its 
power in hands from which the people cannot re- 
cal it, as is claimed for corporations, and you have 
a sure foundation laid by which the Government 
can soon make itself fearfully strong. 

But we are also told that the Executive power 
would be increased by a Government bank. I am 
not one of those who fear Executive power in this 
country ; that branch of our system has very little 
original and inherent power which can operate 
against popular liberty. Most of its actual powers 
are derived from, and exercised under, the control 
of the other branches of Government. It can never 
reach the liberty of the country without their co- 
operation, and through their means. I said in my 
place, on a former occasion, and I now repeat it, 
ifthe American people ever lose their liberty, it 
will take place by the act of an American Con- 
gress, and the opening scene of the grand tragedy 
will be on the floor of the Senate. Executive 
power, nor no other power, foreign or domestic, 
can ever successfully assail the liberties of this 
country, if the representatives of the people are 
faithful to their trust. If, then, we are to have a 
banking system and a paper currency, give mea 
Government bank and Government paper. A 
bank of this kind would be constantly under the 
power of the people, and subject to their control, 
through their representatives in Congress. All 
those appointed to manage its conceras could be 
chosen by joint resolution ; and Executive inflaence 
be entirely excluded, if that influence should be 
thought dangerous in such an institution as this. 
And why do not cenilemen, who are so anxious 
for a bank of the United States, propose a scheme 
of this kind? The answer is obvious; its profits 
would belong to the whole people, and not to a fa- 
vored few. It could not be used by political men 
against the Government, and of course would 
lose its charm upon those who are striving for place 
and power. It would not establish an aristocracy 
of wealth screened behind corporate privileges, 
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Tt would not establish castes and distinctions in so- 
ciety, and of course weuld not suit the taste of 
believe 
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those that one class of men will 
always live upon the labor of others. If the bank- 
ing sysiem, as now contended for, would not ac- 


complish all this, it would have, I fear, but few 
friends among those who now advocate it. 

We are told, however, that the object which the 
Administration and its friends have in view, is, to 
break down all the State banks, in order to secure 
their favorite project of an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. Sir, so far as this charge may reach me, I 
cannot admit its correctness. State banks are 
creatures of power alone, with which this 
Government has no coneern whatever. No act of 
mine here shall either break them down or build 
them up, if [ean understand correctly what I am 
doing. | disapprove of general denunciations 
against them on this floor, and all I have said 
respecting them has been with the view of showing 
the propriety and necessity of separating from, and 
leaving them enturely uninfluenced by, any action 
of Congress. Their friends, however, contend 
(which I do not admit) that they need a super- 
visory or controlling power beyond that of the 
State which created them; that they need a general 
rernilator to currency ; that a bank 
created by Conecess « nly Can do that. 

Sir, in the years 1822, °23, 7°24, and °25, (or about 
that time,) the Bank of the United States being in 
full operation, each city, town, and village, had 
then, asthey have now, a table of depreciation for 
bank notes. In Tennessge, from a statement he- 
fore me, made by one of the honorable 
from that State, who was then President of the 
Knoxville Bank, bank paper in that State ranged 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. discount. It 
was more than that, according to my recollection, in 
Ohio, and stay laws and relief systems was the 
consequence; whichlaws always oppress the labor- 
ing classes, and benefit the speculator only; and 
every act of the Government whieh has for its ob- 
ject the promotion of individual interests, is sure to 
operate in the same way. No error is so great and 
mischievous in legislation, asto pass laws with 
our minds fixed on individual cases instead of gene- 
ral principles. We ought never to judge of prin- 
ciples by cases, but always to bring cases to the test 
of principle. But, sir, suppose we concede to gen- 
ilemen all they have said, and the full force of all 
their arguments. ‘They contend that the majority 

and that continually. Will they 
permit us to berrow their mantle—the mantle by 
which it is attenipted to cover every deformity and 
every usurpation—the broad mantle that all act for 
the general welfare? ‘This, if sufficient for them, is 
cufficient for us; and, like Aaron’s rod, it can be 
made to swallow up every remainining fragment of 
the Constitution. If we admit the latitude in 
which gentlemen use this argument, we have no- 
thing left asa means of safety from the usurpa- 
tion of power. One gentleman has contended that 
the power to levy and collect taxes or money from 
the people, is a power, the extent of which ts go- 
verned alone by this clause of the Constitution, 
and that it can be exercised by Congress ad libituin, 
and that the co-ordinate power to appropriate money 
when collected, is governed by the samerule. I 
may not state the arguments of gentlemen verba- 
tim, but T feel sare Istate them substantially. 

Sir, this broad doctrine places the whole productive 
industry of the country within the power of Con- 
eress; it vests in Congress the absolute right to every 
species ef property, making the people the depend- 
ants, and not the masters of the Government. 
For, if this extravagent idea of the taxing power 
be true, we can at once see that it may .be exercised 

as to bring the whole property of the people 
within its grasp, and then parcel it out to retainers 
and ts at its will, Thus changing its 
very nature, as well as ownership. Who among 
our constitutents ever dreamed, that in clothing us 
with the power ofa reprepresentative, he gave us an 
absolute control, for the time being, over his entire 
estate. Yet to this latitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution are gentlemen compelled to come 
to sustain the position they assume, that Con- 
cress is bound to furnish a currency for thecountry. 
1 am, myself, clearly of opinion, that this last po- 
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sition is the most indefensible and dangerous part 
of the whol? system. Give to Congress the power 
to make at its pleasure acurrency for the people, and 
you vestin and confer upon thai body, the highest 
prerogative claimed by a crown, and one that is in 
the very face of the Constitution itself. When I 
cease to oppose doctrines of this kind, I shall do 
so because I have more convincing arguments in 
its favor than I have heard on the present occasion, 
and this I believe no one need expect tohear. I 
am fully convinced, that, in our Government, the 
taxifig power isto be exercised for specific pur- 
poses, and taxescan only be paid in money. I 
am not entirely without authority on this last 
point. I find that the Supreme Court of the State 
New York, in a case reported in 6th Johnson, de- 
cided, that the word taxes meant a contribution by 
the people in money, not labor or other articles, and 
I contend that this is the trne and only meaning of 
the word, as used in the Constitution of the United 
States. But gentlemen attempt to get over this 
palpable truth, by asserting that whatever Congress 
receives as money, is money. In their imagina- 
tions the touch of Congress, like the touch of 
Midas, turns every thing with which it comes in con- 
tact intogold. If we can make the American peo- 
ple believe such fables as these, it is no wonder 
that they look to Congress for bread. 

But gentlemen, in their hostility to the Adminis- 
tration, change even their love for the paper system. 
They shudder with a kind of political horror at the 
sight of a Treasury note, and even in this debate 
have held them up before our eyes in derision of 
the Government. The Government has done no- 
thing in this case to merit censure from the most 
fastidious. It has done that which an honest man 
would do under like circumstances. Permit me, 
sir, to illustrate my ideas by a familiar and given 
case. I agree to pay my honorable colleague, who 
sits on my right, a certain sum of money for ser- 
vices which he is to render. I have the money on 
hand, and, wishing to keep it safely for that pur- 
pose, I deposite it with my honorable friend from 
Pennsylvania, who sits before me, as one in whom 
I have entire confidence. My colleague performs 
the service; he applies to me for payment; I call on 
my friend for the money I deposited with him; he 
refuses to return it, and, like the banks, informs 
me he has stopped specie payment. Sir, I have 
been deceived, and all I can do is to remunerate, as 
far as possible, my colleague for his disappoint- 
ment. [ still have credit left, though no money. 
I give him my note payable at a given period, 
bearing such interest as will enable him to eonvert 
it into money if he should wish to do so. Have I 
done wrong? No: but I have suffered wrong; and 
what difference, I pray you, exists between the act 
of the Government in the issue of Treasury notes 
and the case I have put? Congress made appro- 
priations of the public money on hand, and, in 
order to keep it safely, and have it ready to meet 
those appropriations when the object for which they 
were made was accomplished, deposited the money 
in the State banks, with the most sclemn assurance 
on the part of the banks to refund it when called 
for. The appropriations being needed, application 
was made to the banks for the money, who very 
unceremoniously informed the Government that 
they had stopped specie payments. The Govern- 
ment being thus deceived and imposed upon by 
these corporations, over whoin it could exercise no 
legal control, informed its creditors that they should 
have the notes of the Government, bearing such 
interest as would make them equal to money, 
making those notes payable in a short time. This 
is “the whole head and front of the offence” which 
gentlemen charge upon the Government in this 
affair. Itisno more. The country will soon con- 
sider this question, and I have no doubt rightfully 
decide it. I rejoice in the thought that I live under 
a Government where gentlemen opposed to its 
administration, of such great ability and untiring 
industry, have not been able to produce a charge 
against it of a more serious character than this, 
and one which can be no better sustained. The 
shafts which they hurl most assuredly rebound ypon 
thernse! ves. 

I fear Mr. President that I- am wearying the pa- 
tience of the Senate, and my own state of health 


admonishes me to bring my remarks to a close, 
What I have said, brings me to the details of the 
bill under consideration, and my peculiar situation 
requires of me an explanation on this point. The 
bill contains two distinct and separate principles. 
The first provides for the safe-keeping of the pub- 
lic money; for which it is not only the right, but 
the duty of Congress to provide. The second un- 
dertakes to describe the funds to be received in 
payment of revenue. It contains, in my opinion, 
this contradictory and unconstitutienal provision. 
That the resolution of 1816, so far as it authorizes 
the receipt in payment of taxes, duties, sales of the 
public lands, debts or sums of money accruing or 
becoming due to the United States, to be collected 
and paid in the notes of specie paying banks, shall 
be so modified as that one-sixth part of such sums 
becoming due the United States, shall upon the 
Ist day of December next, be paid in the legal cur- 
rency of the United States, and thus rateably in- 
creasing in the same proportion, for the term of six 
years. 

For this provision I cannot vote, because it is 
contrary to all the settled doctrines and opinions 
that I have advanced during the whole course of 
my political life, and because it, also, is at war 
with the opinions I have expressed, and concedes 
the whole ground to the Opposition, that whatever 
Congress calls money and receives as such, is mo- 
ney; and above all, it establishes and gives up the 
principle that Congress may, under certain circum- 
stances, connect this Government with the banking 
institutions of the States. If we admit the principle, 
we give up the whole ground for which we have 
been contending. Itis true, that, at the late session 
of Congress, I voted for a somewhat similar provi- 
sion in the bill then before the Senate, on the same 
subject, but I did so undera kind of duress, and re- 
flection has satisfied me that my vote then was 
wrong. I voted ina minority of only six at the 
preceding session, on an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia, containing the same princi- 
ple as the substitute he has now offered. I gave 
that vote without consultation with any human be- 
ing, and I was much gratified to find myself in the 
majority when called on to give a like vote at the 
extra session, I then hoped that this question was 
settled, and that bank paper would not again be 
named as a proper receipt into the Treasury, but in 
this it seems I am mistaken. 

My first objection to the constitutionality of the 
act incorporating the Bank of the United States, 
was that it permitted the notes of that institution to 
be received in payment of the public dues. That 
opinion I have never changed. I am constrained, 
therefore, by every consideration, to vote against 
this bill, should this provision be continued in it. 
It is true, sir, there are other expressions and de- 
tails in the bill, which, though involving no impor- 
tant principle, I would gladly see altered. 1 dis- 
like the parade of bars, bolts, safes, and iron chests, 
and receivers general, which it contemplates; all 
which are matters of show, more than necessity. 
They have already here been used as strong objec- 
tions; and should the bill so pass, we must under- 
value the sagacity of our opponents, if they do not 
use them with more success in the country. The 
honest, unsuspecting citizen will be taught to. be- 
lieve that those in office are attempting to seize on 
the public money for their own use; and that all 
this device is for that purpose; that as scon as these 
coffers are filled, the Government will declare itself 
independent of the people. 

It is true there is nothing in all this argument, 
yet, if one election can be gained by it, a valuable 
purpose, no doubt, to some gentlemen, will be an- 
swered. In refusing to promise by law the receiv- 
ing of bank notes in payment of public dues, it is not 
intended, in the least degree, to discredit those in- 
stitutions, which belong exclusively to the States, 
and subject alone to State power, and State control. 
That the policy of the country is now, in some de- 
gree, connected with the banking system, I readily 
admit; but this isa domestic policy, operating dil- 


ferently in the several States, not brought upon the 
people by an act of Congress, nor does Congress 
rightfully possess the power to regulate it. The 


condition of the country, brought upon it by the 
action of the State Governments, never ought tq 
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change the principles of the laws to be passed by 
Congress, or be considered as giving to Congress 
new and enlarged powers. Constitutional power 
always remains the same; but expediency is the 
creature of circumstance. So far, then, as we are 
in the midst of banking operations, as far as expe- 
diency alone may require, 1 would be willing 
0. 
a framing a law for the collection and safe- 
keeping of the public treasure, I weuld use words 
of the most plain and obvious meaning: the funds 
to be collected should be in money, because this is 
the proper constitutional term to be used for that 
u . I would cause this money to be kept safe- 
ly between the time of its collection and disburse- 
ment, by men appointed for that purpose, and who, 
for mismanagement or embezzlement, should be 
liable to all the penalties of this bill. I would 
place payment for public land on the same footing 
as payment for taxes, duties, or customs. I would 
not blame or censure any one connected in the col- 
lection of the revenue, if, in its receipt, he acted 
with that care and sound discretien which prudent 
and honest men ought, in the management 
of their private affairs. If a collector took 
bank notes it should be on the responsibility 
of himself and sureties; if he, in such receipt, 
acted honestly, as a private man would act 
in such case, believing that he could convert such 
notes into money, at his pleasure, the bank being 
aspecie paying bank at the time such notes had 
been received, and should afterwards fail, I would 
willingly release him in such case from alt liability. 
Though I cannot sanction, by positive enactment, 
such a course as this, yet as bank paper is at pre- 
sent the principal currency of the country, I would, 
on the ground of expediency, adopt the course I 
have suggested. I well know thatI have not the 
power to effectany alteration or amendment in the 
bill before us. I shall not attempt to do so, but 
submit to that necessity which compels me to vote 
against it, and leave my course to be judged of, ap- 
proved, or condemned, by those to whom I am im- 
mediately accountable, and by my country at 
large. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Missovunr, 

In Senate, Wepnespay, March 14, 1838, 
ON THE BILL TO SEPARATE THE GOVERNMENT 
FROM THE BANKS. 

Mr. BENTON commenced his speech with re- 
marking upon the different manners in which the 
discussion of the bill had been conducted on the 
different sides of the House. The chairman of the 
Finance Committe, [Mr. Waricat,] who had re- 
ported the bill, and opened the debate, had done it 
in a most business like manner; his luminous and 
masterly exposition of principles and details being 
entirely confined to the subject, and never once de- 
vialing into extrinsic matter, or touching upon any 
topic of party, or partisan character. Not so the 
speeches of the Opposition Senators. From the 
very beginning they launched into the ocean of 
party politics, and made the bill the occasion for a 
general attack upon the Republican Administra- 
tions of General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, 
such as we have been accustomed to see for a long 
time on this floor. The debate has been conduct- 
ed by them as an attack upon a party, and asa 
contest for power, and not as an inquiry into the 
merits of the bill. The speeches they have deliver- 
ed have been such as might be expected at the par- 
Usan encounters of the hustings,on the stump, or 
at barbecue dinners, in the course of an elec- 
toneering campaign for an elective office, and 
not such as wonld be looked for in the parliamenta- 
ry discussion of a legislative measure. 

In this attack it has been assumed for granted 
that the country has been ruined by, what is calied, 
the mad and wicked administration of General 
Jackson; and that President Van’ Buren being 
pledged to carry out his line of policy, is of course 
pledged to go on ruining the country, and there- 
fore ought to be resisted and overthrown. I pro- 
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pose to inquire into the truth of these assumptions, | 
and to ascertain, first, how far it is true that the | 
country has, in point of fact, been ruined; next, | 


how far this ruin, if any, has been the work of || 


General Jackson’s administration; and, after set- | 
tling these preliminary points, I shall have some- | 
thing to say on the merits of the bill, and some- 
thing on the peculiar system of party warfare of | 
which this Senate has been the scene for the last | 
Six years. 

In making my inquiries into theruin of the coun- 


try, 1 am notleft to grapple with vague generali- | 
Fortunately for 
me, the Opposition orators have descended to spe- | 


ties and pointless declamation. 


cificatious, and have shown wherein this ruin has 
been perpetrated. Their specifications embrace 
almost every branch of foreign or domestic po- 
licy; and, taking the era of thesecond Mr. Adams’s 
administration, when themselves were in power, 
and their cherished national bank was jn its meri- 
dian—taking this period as the culminating point 
of our America’s prosperity, felicity, and renown, 
they trace a rapid descent, from that high point of 
national pre-eminence, down the steep road to de- 
Struction, until the entire nation is landed in total 
perdition in the year of our Lord, 1837. They 
have given us specifications, but there they stop. 
No proof, no statistics, no statements, no compara- 
tive tables, accompany their specifications to esta- 
blish their truth. Bold assertion, and terrifying de- 
scriptions, occupy the place of proof. These 
fierce denunciators assume the prerogative ot 
genius; they assume to be independent of facts and 
of reasons; and they rely upon flights of fancy, 
dashes of imagination, and fierceness of invec- 
tive, to supply the place of proof and argument. I 
have no pretension to this prerogative. Iam a 
plain speaker, and tell what I know, and then 
prove it. Reversing then the method of our op- 
ponents, I shall discard altogether the painted and 
gilded creations of the imagination, and shall con- 
fine myself to the effective logic of factsand figures. 
At the head of the spefications of gentlemen, is 
the article of commerce, both foreign and domes- 
tic, each asserted to have been prostrated and sa- 
crificed by the fatal policy of General Jackson’s 
administration. We will test the truth of this 
bold assertion ; and for that purpose will have re- 
course to data which no gentleman will be at liber- 
ty to question. And, first, of domestic commerce. 
The great West shall be our first field of inquiry, 
and, casting the eye over the broad expanse of that 
magnificent region, we see two points at which the 
commerce of the upper half of the valley of the 
Mississippi, is subjected to a process which allows 
it to be annually, and easily, counted and com- 
pared. These points are, the Louisville canal for 
the commerce of the Ohio, and the port of St. 
Louis, for the commerce of the Upper Mississippi. 
Referring to the evidence obtained at these two 
points, and we have exact accounts of the com- 
merce in the two largest sections of the West, and 
data for estimating the condition of the remainder. 
In each instance the statement goes back seven 
years, thatis tosay, to the second year of General 
Jackson’s administration, and comes down to the 
first year of Mr. Van Buren’s. For the Louisville 
canal, the official return stands thus: 
Abstract of the boats that have passed, and tolls re- 
ceived on the Louisville and Portland Caual. 











Year. Steamboats.  Fletand Tons. Amount 
keel boate. received 

1831 406 421 76,323 $12.750 77 
1832 453 179 70,109 <5.756 12 
1833 875 719 169.°S5 60,736 92 
1834 938 622 162,000 61.843 17 
1835 ),256 355 20,413 80.165 24 
1636 1,182 2F0 182,220 VA3 B 
1337 1,501 165 242.374 145,424 69 

6,911 2713 1,108,324 $475,025 14 


Mr. B. read over this table, and then commented 
upon some’parts of it. The increase in the nume- 
ber of steamboats which passed the canal had in- 
creased four-fold in seven years; and the year of 
ruin——1837—had presented as large am increase as 
any preceding one had dome; But the number of 
steamboats was not the most correct criterion; the 
tonnage is more accurate, especially as it includes 
flats and keel boats; and, tested by the tonnage, it 
will be seen that the increase was three-fold in se- 
van years, and that the year of ruin presented an 
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increase of 60,000 tons over that of the preceding 
year. So much for the prostration of commerce on 
the Ohio river, and in Kentucky itself, in this black 
year of perdition and destruction! 

The commeree of the port of Si. Louis was the 
second test to which Mr. B. subjected the domestic 
commerce of the country. St. Louis was a port of 
entry by law, and a port of destination by position 
for nearly all the boats which entered it. It was 
not merely a touching or stopping point for boats 
bound elsewhere, but was a port of destination for 
the delivery of cargoes, and the reception of lading- 
I have the statement of its steamboat commerce for 
seven years; and this is the result: 


Years. Number of dif. Their tonnage. Number of entriet 
ferent boats. 
1831 60. 7,796 432 
1832 80 9,250 508 
1833 99 12,222 73 
1834 110 13,173 607 
1835 121 15,476 803 
1836 144 19,447 1,355 
1837 195 22,794 1,607 


Mr. B. remarked upoa this exhibit as correspond- 
ing wonderfully with that of the Louisville canal, 
and showing an increase of nearly four fold in the 
commerce of St. Louis, under the impracticable 
and outlandish administration, as it was cailed, of 
General Jackson, and a large increase in the year 
of ruin over that of any preceding year—even the 
bloated year of 1836. The arriving and departing 
tonnage for the year 1837, was 450,821 tons, the 
far greater part of it being the growth of sever 
years, and that not only without banks, but upon 
the loss of one—the loss of the United States Branch 
Bank, which wound up after the veto of 1832; and 
from which time the commerce of the city advanced 
with gigantic strides, and established itself upon 
foundations too solid to be overthrown by any con- 
valsion. 

The foreign commerce of some of the principal 
seaports, next claimed the attentionof Mr. B. He 
took the ports of Boston, New York, Philadc!phia, 
Baltimore, Charieston, and New Orleans, as pre- 
senting leading points in the different sections of the 
Union, and compared the imports in those cities 
during the administration of Mr. Adams, when the 
Federal party and the Federal bank were In fall 


| power, with those, not of 1836, which was a year 


of bloat and over-action, but with the year of ruia 


| —-]837—when the mad and wicked measures of 
| the absurd, impracticable, and outlandish measures 


of the administration of the Republicans had pro- 
duced the full measure of their fatal destruction. 
He presented a table, compiled for him at the Trea- 
sury Department, and read it. 


Statement of the value of imports into the Uniteg 
States, for the years and ports mentioned. 





! 
1828. | 1837 
man | ones <tenertnes 
Boston 15,845,000) 14,349,000; 1 1,170,000} 12,674,000) 17,940,0u0 
New York '49.639,000'38,063,000 38,654,000'4 1, 963,000)78,542,000 


187. | 


a — | es De 


1825. 








| Philad’a. |15,041,000'13,543,000) 11,212,000! 12 884,000)1 1,690,000 
| Baltimore | 4.751,000! 4,917,000) 4,400,000) 5,620,000) 7,867,000 
| Charleston | 1.892.000 1,534,000) 1,434,000, 1,241,000} 2,510,000 

N. Orleans | 4.290.000) 4,167,000! 4,531.000) 6,217,000) 4,020,000 


Remarkiug upon this table, Mr. B. said that, the 
year of rain presented an increase of business ia 
every port except that of Philadelphia, far exceeding 
the proportionate increase of population. Taking 
the last year of Mr. Adams’s admiuistration, as the 
one most favorable to the Opposition, and it would 
be seen that, at Boston, the increase of importa- 
tions was five millions of dollars in value; in New 
York, the inerease was thirty-seven millions; in 
Baltimore, above two millions; in Charleston, mor 
than double; in New Orleans, doubled, and a mil- 
lion and abalf over. Philadelphia, the seat of the 
great bank, was the only place that exhibited @ 
decline: all the rest exhibited a vast improvement, 
and the further off from the Philadelphia protector 


| the betier. The case of Charleston was particularly 


striking. Thecommerce ofthat city regularly declined 
from year to year, under the withering influence of 
the high tariff policy, during the administration of 
Mr. Adams, and the of a branch bank of 
the great regulator. It declined for four years; 
then rapidly recovered under the administration of 
General Jackson, and, in the yearof ruin was 
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double the amount of the last year of Mr. Adams’s 
uine. 

Mr. B. referred to the exports, and imports 
of specie, to show the further superiority of the year 
of cuin over the finest year of Mr. Adams’s admin- 
stration, or even the whole of it put together. His 
averment was, that the gain on the import of specie, 
over the exports, was, for the year 1837, four mil- 
lians and a quarter of dollars, while, for the whole 
four years of Mr. Adams’s administration, the gain 
was but one million. On these points he exhibited 
(hese tables: 


Imports. Exports. 
1825 - $6,150,130 $8,797,955 
1326 - 6,880,960 4,704,553 
1427 - 8,152,130 8,014,880 
1428 - 7,489,741 8,243,476 


Making a total of about 30 millions anda half of 
imports, and about 29 millions and a half of ex- 
ports. The same test for the year of ruin, exhibi- 
ted $10,964,432 for the imports, and $6,714,000 for 
the exports. 

Pursuing the tests of the comparative prosperity 
ol the two periods, Mr. B. came to the sales of the 
public lands, which stood thus: 


1825 . . $1,205,068 
1#26 . : 1,128,617 
1827 ; . 1,318,105 
i828 - - 1,221,357 
1337 - - 7,004,538 


Hfere again the year of ruin appears, said Mr. 
B. in vietvrious contrast with the whole period of 
Mr, Adams’s administration. The sales of the 
single year are equal to six years of such sales as 
occurred from 1825 to 1828. The salesin Indiana 
alone, during this year of ruin, exceeded the sales 
of the best year in Mr. Adams’s time, for they 
amount to $1,565,390. The same may nearly be 
said of Illinois, where the sales for 1837 amount 
to $1,266,775. ‘The whoie of these sales were for 
hard money; for the Treasury order was in full 
operation during the whole year. The entire sum 
of seven millions was received in specie, and the 
one half of it alter the banks had suspended pay- 
ment. This fart was the fullest vindication of 
that order. It showed the error of all the cacula- 
tions which were made upon the effect of that 
order. it showed that the farmers had no diffi- 
culty in getting hard money to buy lands. The 
qaantity sold in 1837 was bought by farmers, and 
not by speculators. The Treasury order expelled 
the speculators, with their bales of borrowed bank 
notes, from the field. It operated as a pre-emption 
law in favor of cultivators. It is now operating 
as a pre-emption law in their favor, and, as such, 
ought to be sustained and supported by all the 
friends of the settlers. The respectable Legisla- 
ture of Lndiana had passed resolutions against this 
order; but the resolutions were founded in mis- 
take, as the land sales of the year and of their 
own State will fully prove. All that ate in favor 
of settlers against speculators should be in favor 
of that order ; for hard money payment is the only 
thing which can put the farmer above the competi- 
tion of the bank facility purchasers. 

Mr. B. then exhibited the detailed statement of 
the sales of the public lands for 1837, to show 
that, ander the eperation of the Treasury order, 
and in the year of ruin, the prosperity of the farm- 
ing interest, as indicated by their ability to pur- 
chase, and to pay for, public lands, was in the 
ratio of six to one over that of Mr. Adams's time. 

_ Statement showing the amount of the sales of the 
public lands during the year 1837. 


States and ‘Territories. Purchase money. 





Ohio - - - $591,283 
Indiana - - - 1,565,390 
Lilinois - - - 1,266,778 
Missoun = - - - 828,452 
Alabama - - - 475,918 
Mississippi - - - 320,660 
Louisiana - - - 283,696 
Michigan - - - 969,106 
Arkansas - - - 353,920 
Wisconsin Territory - 223,479 
Florida Territory - - 125,852 

Total - > $7,004,538 





The ruin of the currency was the next topic 
which Mr. B. took up. No money, was the cry. 
Commerce, labor, industry of every kind, stagnant, 
languishing, paralyzed for want of money to put 
the wheels of business in motion! Such is the la- 
mentation which fills thischamber, and is re-echoed 
every where. But is it true? Is it true that the 
country is destitute of money, or only that 
banks and capitalists have locked it up, and laid 
it away, to create fictitious scarcity, and thereby 
aid politicians in promoting discontent and in ac- 
complishing a political revolution? This is the 
question, and let authentic facts answer it. What 
is the actual arhount of currency, paper as well as 
specie, how in existence in our country? The most 
recent, and authentic, estimates will place the 
amount at about one hundred and seventy millions 
of dollars; namely, eighty millions of specie, and 
ninety-five millions of bank notes. The specie 
was computed at that amount a year ago, and has 
been increased near five millions during the year 
1837—the year of ruin, and is now daily increas- 
ing; the bank notes now in actual circulation are 
computed at ninety-five millions by the gentleman 
in the Treasury Department, charged with collect- 
ing the returns and expositions of the banks, and 
who has made ont this statement at my special 
request, to be used upon this occasion. Precise 
accuracy he knows to be unattainable, but a close 
approximation to the true amount is easily accom- 
plished where publicity of bank reports are so 
general as they now are. The quantum of one 
hundred and seventy millions may then be assumed 
as the amount of the currency now in existence in 
the United States. How will this amount compare 
with periods proclaimed to have been prosperous, 
and held up for our unceasing admiration and gra- 
titude?’ There are two of those periods, each mark- 
ing the termination of a National Bank charter, 
and each presenting us with the actual results of 
the operations of those institutions upon the general 
currency, and each replete with lessons of instruction 
applicable to the present day, and to the present 
state of things. The first of these periods is the 
year 1811, when the first National Bank had ran 
its career of twenty years, and was permitted by 
Congress to expire upon its own limitation. I 
take for my guide the estimate of Mr. Lloyd, then a 
Senator in Congress from the State of Massachu- 
selts, whose dignity of character and amenity of 
manners is so pleasingly remembered by those who 
served with him here, and whose intelligence and 
accuracy entitle his statements to the highest de- 
gree of credit. That eminent Senator estimated 
the total currency of the country, at the expiration 
of the charter of the first National Bank, at sixty 
millions of dollars, to wit: ten millions specie, and 
fifty millions in bank notes. Now compare the two 
quantities, and mark the results. Our population 
has precisely doubled itself since 1811. The in- 
crease of our currency should, therefore, upon the 
same principle of increase, be the double of what 
it then was; yet it is three times a: great as it then 
was! The next period which chal'enges our atten- 
tion is the veto session of 1832, wren the second 
Bank of the United States, according to the opinion 
of its eulogists, had carried the curre: cy tothe ulti- 
mate point of perfection. What was the amount 
then? According to the estimate of a Senator from 
Massachusetts, then and now a member of this 
body, [Mr. Wesster,] then a member of the Fi- 
nance committee, and with every access to the best 
information, the whole amount of currency was 
then estimated at about 100 millions; to wit: 20 
millions in specie, and 75 to 80 millions in bank 
notes. The increase of our population since that 
time is estimated at 2@ per cent.; so that the in- 
crease of our currency, upon the basis of increased 
population, should also be 20 per cent. This 
would give an increase of 20 millions of dollars, 
making, in the whole, 120 millions. Thus, our 
currency in actual existence, is nearly one-third 
more than either the ratio of 1811 or of 1832 would 
give. Thus, we have actually about 50 millions 
pone, in this season of ruin and destitution, than 

e should have, if supplied only in the ratio of 
what we possessed at the two periods of whafis 
celebrated as the best condition of the currency, 
and most prosperous condition of the country. So 





much for quantity; now for the solidity of the cur. 
rency at these respective periods. How stands the 
question of solidity? Sir, it stands thus: In 18]] 
five paper dollars to one of silver; in 1832, four to 
one; in 1838, one to one, as near as can be! Thus, 
the comparative solidity of the currency is infinitely 
preferable to what it ever was before; for the in- 
crease, under the sagacious policy of General Jack. 
son, has taken place precisely where it was needed— 
at the bottom, and not at the top; at the foundation, 
and not in the roof; at the base, and not at the 
apex. Our paper currency has increased but little; 
we may say nothing, upon the bases of 1811 and 
1832; our specie has increased immeasurably; no 
less than eight fold, since 1811, and four fold since 
1832. The whole increase is specie;‘and of that 
we have 70 millions more than in 1811, and 60 
millions more than in 1832. Such are the fruits of 
General Jackson’s policy! a policy which we only 
have to persevere in for a few years, to have our 
country as amply supplied with gold and silver as 
France and Holland are; that France and Holland 
in which gold is borrowed at 3 percent. per annum, 
while we often borrow paper money at 3 per cent. 
a month. 

But there is no specie. Not a nine-pence to be 
got for a servant; not a picayune for a beggar; not 
a ten cent piece for the post office. Such is the as- 
sertion; but how far is it true? Go to the banks, 
and present their notes at their counter, and it isall 
too true. No gold, no silver, no copper to be had 
there in redemption of their solemn promises to pay. 
Metaphorically, if not literally speaking, a demand 
for specie at the counter of a bank might bring to 
the unfortunate applicant more kicks than coppers. 
Put change the direction of the demand; go to the 
brokers; presefht the bank note there; no sooner said 
than done; gold and silver springs forth in any 
quantity; the notes are cashed; you are thanked for 
your custom, invited to return again; and thus, the 
counter of the broker, and not the counter of the 
bank, becomes the place for the redemption of the 
notes of the bank. The only part of the transaction 
that remains to be told, is the per centum which is 
shaved off! And, whoever will submit to that shav- 
ing, can have all the bank notes cashed which he 
can carry to them. Yes, Mr. President, the bro- 
kers, and not the bankers, now redeem the bank 
notes. There isno dearth of specie for that pur- 
pose. They have enough to cash all the notes of 
the banks, and all the Treasury notes of tbe Go- 
vernment into the bargain. Look at their placards! 
not a village, nota city, not a town in the Union, 
in which the sign-boards do not salute the eye of 
the passenger, inviting him to come in and exchange 
his bank notes, and Treasury notes, for gold and 
silyer. And why cannot the banks redeem, as well 
as the brokers? Why can they not redeem their 
own notes? - Because a veto has issued from the 
city of Philadelphia, and because a political revolu- 
tion is to be effected by injuring the country, and 
then charging the injury upon the folly and _wick- 
edness of the Republican Administrations. This is 
the reason, and the sole reason. The Bank of the 
United States, its affiliated institutions, and its po- 
litical confederates, are the sole obstacles to the re- 
sumption of specie payments. They alone prevent 
the resumption. It is they who are now in terror 
lest the resumption shall begin, and to prevent it, 
we hear the real shout, and feel the real application 
of the rallying cry, so pathetically uttered on this 
floor by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wes- 
STER,]—once more to the breach, dear friends, onec 
more! 

Yes, Mr. President, the cause of the non-resump- 
tion of specie payments is now plain and undenia- 
ble. It is as plain as the sun at high noon, ina 
clear sky. No two opinions can differ about it, how 
much tongues may differ. The cause of not re- 
suming is known, and the cause of suspension will 
soon be known likewise. Gentlemen of the Op- 
position charge the suspension upon the folly, the 
wickedness, the insanity, the misrule, and misgo- 
vernment of ths outlandish Administratien, as they 
classically call it; expressions which apply to the 
people who created the Administration which have 
been so much villified, and who have sanctioned 
their policy by repeated elections. The O tion 
charge the suspension to them—to their policy—tv 
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their acts—to the veto of 1832—the removal of the 
deposites of 1833—the Treasury order of 1836—and 
the demand for specie for the Federal Treasury. 
This is the charge of the politicians, and of all who 
follow the lead, and obey the impulsion of the de- 
nationalized Bank of the United States. But what 
say others whose voice should be potential, and 
even omnipotent, on this question? hat say the 
New York city banks, where the suspension be- 
gan, and whose a was alleged for the sole 
cause of suspension by all the rest? What say 
these banks, whose position is at the fountain 
head of knowledge, and whose answer for them- 
selves is an answer for all. What say they? 
Listen, and you shall hear! for I hold in my hand 
a report of acommittee of these banks, made under 
an Official injunction, by their highest officers, and 
deliberately approved by all the city institutions. 
It is signed by Messrs. Albert Gallatin, George 
Newbold, C. C. Lawrence, C. Heyer, J. J. Palmer, 
Preserved Fish, and G. A. Worth; seven gentle- 
men of known and established character, and not 
more than one out of the seven politically friendly 
tothe late and present Administrations of the Fe- 
deral Government. This is their report: 


“The immediate causes which thus compelled the banks of 
the city of New York to suspend specie payments, on the 10th 
of May last, are wellknown. The simultaneous withdrawing 
of the large public deposites, and of excessive foreign credits, 
combined with the great and unexpected fall in the price of the 
principal article of our exports, with an import of corn and 
b stufis, such as had never before occurred, and with the 
consequent inability of the country, particularly of the South- 
western States,to make the usual and es remittances, 
did, at one and the same time, fall principally and necessarily, 
on the greatest commercial emporium of the Union. After a 
long and most ardous struggle, during which the banks, though 
not altogether unsuccessfully, resisting the imperative foreign 
demand for the pernane metals, were giadually deprived of a 
great portion of their specie; some unfortanate incidents of a 
local nature, operating in concert with other previous exciting 
causes, produced distrust and panic, and finally one of those 
general runs, Which, if continued, no banks that issue paper 
money payable on demand, can ever resist; and which soon 
put it out of the power of those of this city to sustain specie 
payments. The example was followed by the banks throughout 
the whole country, with as much rapidity as the news of the 
suspension in New York reached them, without waiting for an 
actual run, and principally, if not exclusively, on the alleged 
— of the effects to be apprehended from that suspension. 

us, whilst the New York city banks were almost drained of 
their specie, those in other places preserved the amouné which 
they held before the final catastrophe.” 

Resuming his remarks, Mr. B. repeated, this is 
what they say! These are the reasons assigned by 
those bankers for the stoppage! and what are they? 
They are, 1. The simultaneous withdrawing of the 
deposites; 2. Excessive importations of foreign 
goods on credit; 3. Fall in the price of cotton; 4. 
Importation of wheat and flour; 5. Some unfortu- 
nate incidents of a local nature; of which the death, 
by supposed suicide, of one of the bank presidents, 
may be considered asthe principal. These are the 
reasons! and what becomes now of the Philadelphia 
cry, re-echoed by politicians, and subaltern banks, 
against the ruinous measures of the Administration? 
Not a measure of the Administration mentioned! 
not one alluded to! Nota word about the Trea- 
sury order; not a word about the veto of the Na- 
tional Bank charter; not a word about the removal 
of the deposites from the Bank of the United States; 
not a word about the 7 policy of the Adminis- 
tration! Not one word about any act of the Go- 
vernment, except that distribution act, disguised as 
a deposite law, which wasa measure of Congress, 
and not of the Administration, and the work of the 
opponents and not the friends of the Administra- 
tion, and which encountered its only opposition in 
the ranks of those friends. I opposed it, with some 
half dozen others; and among my grounds of oppo- 
sition one was, that it would endanger the deposite 
banks, especially the New York city deposite banks, 
that it would reduce them to the alternative of 
choosing between breaking their customers, and 
being broken themselves. is was the origin of 
that act—the work of the Opposition on this floor; 
and now we find that very act to be the cause 
which is put at the head of all the causes which led 
to the suspension of eae ents. Thus, the 
Administration is absolved. th has performed 
its office. A false accusation is rebuked and si- 
lenced. Censure falls where it is due; and the 
authors of the mischief stand exposed in the double 

eration of having done the mischief, and then 
charged it upon the heads of the innocent. 

But, gen 
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be no resumption until Congress “‘acts upon the cur- 
rency.”” Until Congress acts upon the currency! 
that is the phrase! and it comes from Philadelphia; 
and the translation of it is, that there shall be no 
resumption until Congress submits to Mr. Biddie’s 
bank, and recharters that institution. This is the 
language from Philadelphia, and the meaning of 
the language; but, happily, a different voice issues 
from the city of New York' The authentic noti- 
fication is issued from the banks of thatcity, pledg- 
ing themselves to resume by the 10th day of May. 
They declare their ability to resume,fand to continue 
specie payments, and declare they have nothing to 
fear, except from “‘deliberale hostility” —an hostility 
for which they allege there can be no motive—but of 
which they delicately intimate there isdanger. Phila- 
delphia is distinctly unveiled as the seat of this 
danger. The resuming banks fear hostility—DE- 
LIBERATE ACTS OF HOSTILITY—from that 


quarter. They fear nothing from the hostility, or 
folly, or wickedness of this Administration. They 
fear nothing from the Sub-Treasury bill. They 


fear Mr. Biddle’s bank, and nothing else but his 
bank, with its confederates and subalterns. They 
mean to resume, and Mr. Biddle means that they 
shall not. Henceforth two flags will be seen, 
hoisted from two great cities. The New York 
flag will have the word RESUMPTION inscribed 
upon it; the Philadelphia flag will bear the inscrip- 
tion of NON-RESUMPTION, and DESTRUC- 
TION-TO ALL RESUMING BANKS. Under 
the one, or the other, of these two flags, all other 
banks, all citizens, and each political party, will 
be found arranged. The whole country will di- 
vide between them, and no neutrals will be seen. 
In that great division, I assume to assign no one to 
a place. I leave it toeach to find, and to take his 
own position. Of political parties, so far as chiefs 
are concerned, we can all see that their places are 
already taken. The Federal gentlemen are under 
the flag of NON-RESUMPTION; the Republicans 
are under the flag of RESUMPTION. My best 
wishes attend this latter flag; and, if need be, I 
shall be ready to give it a lift, and even to strain 
a point to help it on to victory. 

I have carefully observed the conduct of the 
leading banks in the United States. The New 
York banks, and the principal deposite banks, had 
a cause for stopping which no others can plead, or 
did plead. 
many times, on this floor; not only during the pas- 
sage of the distribution law, but during the discus- 
sion of those famous land bills, which passed this 
chamber, and one of which ordered a peremptory 
distribution of sixty-four millions, by not only 
taking what was in the Treasury, but by reaching 
back, and taking all the proceeds of the land sales for 
yeats preceding. I then declared in my place, and 
that repeatedly, that the banks, having lent this 
money under our instigation, if called upon to re- 
imburse it in this manner, must be reduced to 
the alternative of breaking their customers, or of 
being broken themselves. When the New York 
banks stopped, I made great allowances for them; 
but I could not justify others for the rapidity with 
which they followed their example, and still less can 
I justify them for their tardiness in following the 
example of the same banks in resuming. Now 
that the New York banks have come forward to 
redeem their obligations, and have shown that sen- 
sibility to their own honor, and that regard for the 
punctual performance of their promises, which once 
formed the pride and glory of the merchant’s and 
the banker’s character, I feel the deepest anxiety 
for their success in the great contest which is to 
ensue. Their enemy is a cunning and a powerful 
one, and as wicked and unscrupulous as it is cun- 
ning and strong. Twelve years ago, the presilent 
of that bank which now forbids other banks to 
resume, declared in an official communication to 
the Finance Committee of this body, “that there 
were but few State banks which the Bank of the United 
States could not DESTROY by an exertion of its 
POWER.” Since that time it has become more 
powerful; and, besides its political strength, and its 
allied institutions, and its exhaustless mine of re- 
surrection notes, it is computed by its friends to 
wield a power of one hundred and fifty millions of 


en of the Opposition say, there can | dollars! all at the beck and nod of one single man! 
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I announced that cause, not once, but | 
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for his automaton directors are not even thought of. 
The wielding of this immense power, and its fatal 
direction to the destruction of the resuming banks, 
presents the prospect of a fearful conflict ahead, 
Many of the local banks will doubtless perish in 
1; many individuals will be ruined; much mischief 
will be done to the commerce and to the business 
of different places; and all the destruction that is 
accomplished will be charged upon some act of the 
Administration—no matter what—for whatever is 
given out from the Philadelphia head is inconti- 
nently repeated by all the obsequious followers, 
until the signal is given to open upon some new cry. 

The ruin of the exchanges, both foreign and do- 
mestic, was the next topic of lamentation which 
Mr. B. examined. He said that the short interval 
which had elapsed since the extra session had put 
an end to one branch of this lamentation—the 
branch of the foreign exchanges. At that session 
nothing but the recharter of the National Bank 
could turn the foreign exchanges in our favor, 
which, in May, were 22 against us. Gentlemen 
were just as positive of that, at the extra session, as 
they now are of the present total perdition of the 
country; yet in three brief months, and left to the 
operations of commerce, foreign exchange has re- 
gulated itself! and is now at 4 or 5 per cent. nomi- 
nal, giving a real difference in our favor of 5 or 6 
percent. If the Congress had yielded to the clamor 
got up for the recharter of the National Bank at 
the extra session, with what exultation would not 
this chamber, and the whole Union, have rang! 
We should never have heard the last of it. As it 
is, the word foreign exchange is not even mention- 
ed. That branch of the lamentation has ceased. 
It is the domestic exchanges which now engross all 
concern. The revival of the great regulator is in- 
dispensable to their restoration. To hear these 
gentlemen, it would be supposed that domestic 
exchanges were never deranged before; that during 
the existence of the National Bank, all moneyed 
exchanges were level, and equal, and equabie 
throughout the Union. Alas! that haman memory 
is so short and treaeherous. I have in my hand, 
sir, a comparative statemént of domestic exchanges, 
in the bank note department, for the glorious year 
of 1426, when the Federal Administration was in 
the middle of its reign—when the Federal Bank 
was in its meridian splendor—when the Senator 
from Kentucky, who now mourns the ruin of all 
things [Mr. CLay] was in the Department of State 
—and when all the present orators of wo, or woful 
orators, as the case may be, rejoiced in the pleni- 
tude of power which their party then possessed, and 
celebrated the felicity of man on earth. This com- 
parative table is made up from the prices current 
of Philadelphia—from the very seat and citadel 
of the great regulator itself—and what does it 
say? Listen to it, and it will tell you. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connnecticut, from 2 to 
24 per cent. discount in December, 1826; from 14 
to 2 in February, 1838. New York city, par then, 
and parnow. Country banks of New York, 12 to 
2 per cent. discount then; parnow. Baltimore, ¢ 
then; 2? now. Western Virginia, 4 to 5 discount 
then ; 24 to 3now. North Carolina, 24 to 5 then; 
24 to3now. South Carolina, 14 to 2 then; 2¢ to 
3 now. Georgia, 24 to 3 then; 34to4 now. Ala- 
bama, 10 to 15 then; 9 to 94 now. Louisiana, 5 
to 6 then; 4 now. Mississippi, 10 to 16 then; 15 
now. Tennessee, 10 to 20 then; 12 to 12% now. 
Ohio, from 4 to 6 then; 34to4now. Kentucky— 
(and atthe name of Kentucky, Mr. B. raised his 
voice, and repeated the name with great emphasis) 
—Kentucky, from 45 to 55, and from 55 to 35 per 
cent. discount then; from - tu 4 discount — 
Let no gentleman suppose tere is any mistake o 
ugures fn this reference to Kentucky. There is 
more than one person present who was then in 
Kentucky, and knows that 50 per cent. was the 
common difference of exchange against her cur- 
rency. I myself travelled in Kentucky in that pe- 
riod, and know the fact, and often saw the bills of 
travellers and others made out double—so much in 
specie, and so mach in Kentucky paper—and the 
latter precisely the double of the former. Such is 
the result of the comparison between the year 1826 
and the year 1838; in almost every instance deci 
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dedly in favor of the present day, and in the case 
of Kentucky ten to one more favorable to her now 
than then. Yet this Senate is to be lectured, and 
the people of the United States to be terrified, with 
a tale of the ruin of these exchanges, brought 
about by the misrule of a senseless, wicked, im- 
practicable, and outlandish Administration. Such 
19 the result; the same in exchanges as in com- 
merce and in every thing else; the country incom- 
parably better off than it ever was before. And 
yet grave Senators, or Senators who ought to be 
grave, are seen to rise in their places, compose 
their faces for the expression of wo, attune their 
voices for the communication of lamentable sounds, 
and then enact the part of Volney, sitting upon the 
ruins of Palmyra, and bewailing the downfall of 
states and empires. 

1 will grant you, coftinued Mr. B. that do- 
mestic exchanges are deranged at present,—much 
deranged, but not so much s0 as in 1826; and v hy 
are they deranged now? Because specie payments 
are suspended; let specie payments be resumed, and 
domestic exchanges instantly regulate themselves, 
and effect the regulation upon the simple and eter- 
nal principle of the expense of freight and insur- 
ance in the transportation of metallic money. The 
freight and insurance of silver, between any two 
extreme points in the United States, is 2 per cent.; 
and that is the fair exchange on silver between the 
extremities of the Union. The exchatige on gold 
is less than haif what it is on silver, the freight be- 
ing so much Jess; and, in addition to all other argu- 
ments in favor of a gold currency, that of being the 
best regulator of exchange, is one of those which 
presents itself to the mind of every political ocono- 
mist. 

Mr. B. would make a few observations upon this 
subject of domestic exchanges. It was a subject 
on which every body had goto talking within a 
few years past, and which was now thrust into 
every argument upon the question of currency and 
finance. All this has grown up since the Bank,of 
the United States had andertaken to regulate these 
exchanges. More had been said and written on 
this subject since Mr. Biddle became president of 
the National Bank than in two hundred years be- 
fure; more in fact than had been said upon it since 
the day that John Cabot first came in sight of the 
North American coast. And why? Because in the 
administration of that bank, immediately after 
Mr. Cheges left it, commenced the abuse and per- 
version of the business of exchange, which was 
soon imitated by local banks, until it has now be- 
come a means of extorting usury, transcending 
all other means of extortion, and bronght to bear 
upon people whe-Wish to borrow money, and not 
to sell bills, and mahy of whom never heard of a 
bill of exchange whtil they learnt that it was the only 
way in which money could be got outofa bank. The 
Legislature of Indiana has just made exe minations 
upon this sabjectavhich show the nature of the abuse; 
bat the practiee- of it was inconsiderable in that 
State compared ty what it was in other places. The 
returns of the deposite banks, and of the Bank of 
the United Sates, show the extent of the practice: 
and referring to the last of these returns made be- 
fore the suspension of specie payments, and the 
mass of denlivgs in these bills, and their excessive 
disproportion ‘to ordinary loans, becomes impres- 
sively ste#®ing. Tcould name a bank, an jnterior 
one, notin a great city, nor even on a great river, 
in Which th purchase of bills was $690,000, while 
the loans in the old way, on notes, were but $4,728 
and li centst 

{Mr. Bocttanan and other Senators here asked 
fos the name of the bank.] 

Mr. Be said his object was to expose a general 
practice,and not to exhibit particular instances; buat 
as the name of this bank was called for, he would 
give it with the leave of the young Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. ALLEN]; it was the bank in the town of 
his residence, Chillicothe. But why mention par- 
ticular instances where the practice is general? The 
returns of the Bank of the United States show that 
twenty odd millions were often out in domestic 
bills of exchange; the Jast returns of the deposite 
banks, before they suspended, showed that they had 
forty-four millions out in that way; nine of them 
only had twenty-two millions in these bills; and in 


looking over the column of suspended debts, it is 
seen that default in payment chiefly occurred on 
this description of debts. Much of this is an abuse 
of exchange. Much of it is a mere mode of cover- 
ing usurious loans. A citizen is ferced to give a 
bill when he only wants to borrow; if he got the 
money as a loan on his note, he would pay nothing 
but interest, but getting it on a bill he has to pay ex- 
change in addition to interest, and then commis- 
sions besides. Where the citizen is obliged to have 
the money, the bank can put the exchange at what 
it pleases, and so practice extortion and usury to 
any extent that it is willing This business, as an 
abuse, began with the Bank of the United States 
under the administration of Mr. Biddle. It was 
one of my original objections to that bank. Its 
branches were engines for practising this abuse; 
and its own friends were among the first that ever 
complained to me about it. In the reform of the 
hanking system, to the necessity of which the pub- 
lic mind is now waking up, this abuse of the busi- 
ness of domestic exchanges is entitled to the first 
notice. It is a vastsystem of usury, extortion, and 


| oppression of the community, a total perversion of 

























the business of a bank, and a source of enormous 
and illicit gains, enabling them, after dividing vast 
profits, to give to their presidents and cashiers, in 
many instances, salaries transcending those of our 
Heads of Departments, Vice-President, and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. B. then adverted to the ruin of prices, which 
had figured so largely in gentlemen’s speeches on 
the calamities of the country. Property, produce, 
labor—every thing, according to them, was now 
without price. But how was it in the fine times 
of Mr. Adams's administration? Compare the 
prices of the two periods. Pork, then $1 25 per 
hondred, in the western country; wheat, some 
30 odd cents per bushel ; flour, $3 a barrel ; cotton, 
8 or 9 cents a pound; and every thing else in the 
same proportion. The people remember all this, 
and read with astonishment the distress harangues 
which go forth from this floor. They know very 
well that all prices are better now, even when 
reduced to the specie standard, than they were in 
the time of the national bank, and under the Fede- 
ral Administration. They have memory, and can 
recollect ten or twelve years back. Memory is 
the lowest atiribute of the mind. It belongs even 
to irrational animals—to cattle. And yet the Fede- 
ral gentlemen do not seem to know that the people 
have memory, much less reason and judgment; 
and here is the fault, or the misfortune, of the gen- 
Uemen of the Federal party. They believe they 
monopolize all the intelligence of the country ; and, 
by consequence, that the people know nothing, and 
will have to believe all they hear; and, there- 
upon, they tell them most incredible things. Now 
this belief of a monopoly of all the intelligence ex- 
tant, would be a very sweet conceit to indulge in 
privately, er even to point a Bacchanalian song, or 
grace a barbecue speech, or to swell the exultation 
of midnight orgies; but it is fatal to act upon it in 
the business of life. The fate of the panic-makers 
of 1833, should warn them of that! when every 
panic-making candidate for the Presidency, instead 
of killing Jackson and Van Buren, killed himself 
off of the list of candidates! And when the tug of 
war came, they were found to be, what the broken 
bank notes are in the Treasury,—an «unavailable 
fund! So may it be again. The people have me- 
mory, and knowledge, and reason, and’ judgment; 
and it will not do for politicians to treat them as 
wanton boys do young robins, when they throw 
them gravel in place of bread. The people know 
their own condition, and they see through the con- 
duct of others. The farmers who were selling their 
produce in 1826 for the one-third, the one-half, or 
the three-fourths of what they are getting for it now, 
will not believe in the ruin of prices with which po- 
liticians assail their ears. 

Mr. B. finished the comparison, or rather the 
contrasts, between the year of Republican ruin, and 
the period of Federal prosperity, with the expression 
of his confident belief that the fallacy of all the 
genilemen’s lamentations had been completely 
shown. There was no ruin, but in their own ima- 
ginations. The year 1837, though not equal in the 
genera! activity of business to the bloated over- 
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action of 1836, was yet transcendently superior to 
any year of Mr. Adams’s administration. Making 
a due allowance for an increase of population, and 
the superiority was still far beyond that increase. 

Having vindicated General Jackson’s Adminis- 
tration from the imputation of having brought ruin 
upon the country, Mr. B. proceeded to notice some 
of the wars which he was charged with waging 
upon some public institutions, and some branches 
of industry. He was charged by two Senators on 
this floor [Messrs. Tattmapce and Cray] with hav- 
ing made war upon the late Bank ot the United 
States; and one of these Senators [Mr. Cray] had 
charged this war to the base motive of revenge, 
because he could not succeed in his attempts to se- 
duce this virtuous institution into the field of poli- 
tics, and into the support of his own political 
views. The first remark which I have to make 
upon this imputed war, is upon the new idea which 
it presents of the right of the bank to be cuntinued 
in its existence, when to oppose that continuation 
of existence is deemed a violation of that right, and 
a commencement of hostilities upon the institution. 
General Jackson made no movement: against the 
existing charter of the late bank; he made no at- 
tempt to impair, or to destroy, the existing charter. 
The extent of his action was. to recommend to 
Congress the non-renewal of the charter, and, af- 
terwards, to disapprove the new charter which Con- 
gress had granted. This was the extent of his 
action—directed against a non-existent, and not 
against an existing charter. According to 
the Republican reading of the Constitution, the 
President had a right to do these things: nay 
more, that it was his duty to make this recom- 
mendation, and to express this disapproval, if he 
thought the Constitution, or the public good, forbid 
the future existence of the bank. He had aclear 
right, under the Constitution, to do what he did; 
but according to the Federal reading of the Consti- 
tution, as exhibited by this objection, he had no 
such right; but was guilty of lawless violence, and 
waged war upon the institution, both in the recom- 
mendation, and in the exercise of the veto. This 
is the fair inference resulting from the accusation! 
Such is the progress of anti-republican ideas among 
us! ideas which go to invest a moneyed corpora- 
tion with a rightful claim to a perpetuity of exis- 
tence, and to stigmatize as war the constitutional 
exercise of Executive rights and duties. 

With these remarks, to show the progress among 
us of ideas towards the royal doctrine of legitima- 
cy, I come to the main inquiry—the truth of the 
charge itselr. Is it true that General Jackson made 
war upon the Bank of the United States? Is it true 
that he was in favor of that institution, and only 
turned against it after his election to the Presiden- 
cy, and after he had failed in an attempt to convert 
it into a political machine, to subserve his own po- 
litical purposes? These are the questions which 
are now to be answered, and, happily, they will re- 
ceive answers whichjwill consign the charges to the 
lowest place in the deepest abyss of political calum- 
nies, These charges first crept into daylight at the 
veto session of 1832, and attained their full form 
and shape at the famous panicsession of 1833-34. 
In both instances they emanated directly from the 
Bank of the United Statesitself; and in the matured 
form which they received in 1833, in a report of a 
committee of that Bank, approved by the majority 
of its directory, they imported that, immediately af- 
ter the elevation of Gen. Jackson to the Presidency, a 
meeting was held, of the principal chiefs, to con- 
sider of the means of perpetuating their new -au- 
thority; and the possession of the Bank was among 
the objects of the parties assembled. There was 
a combined effort to render the Bank subservient 
to political purposes, and to break it if if could 
not be bent to these purposes. This was the charge,— 
one very specific, and very susceptible of proof, if 
there was any truth in it. No proof, however, has 
ever been attempted by those who made it, and no 
other specification under it, but the forty times ex- 
ploded misrepresentation about Jeremiah Mason, 
the president of the Portsmouth branch bank. The 
cabinet meeting, and the application for the re- 
moval of Mr.Mason, are fixed for the spring of 1829; 
and as the whole attempted seduction, or destruo- 
tion, of the Bank, was ben planned, and as far as 
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seduction was concerned, was then fully tried, a date 
thereby presents itself which becomes the touchstone 
of the accusation Itisin thespring of the year 1829 
that General Jackson has a meeting, and a consulta- 
tion, and resolves to bend the Bank to his pur- 
poses, or to break it; and it is in June of the 
same year that the vile seduction is attempted, 
and is so indignantly repulsed! Of course, from 
that time forward, General Jackson could feel 
nothing but resentment against the unseducible 
Mr. Biddle, and Mr. Biddle could feel nothing but 
abhorrence for the man that had attempted his 
honor. Now mark what havoc a few stubborn 
dates, and a few recorded facts, will make of all 
this fine romance! The spring of 1829 is the date 
of this ferocious resolution of seduction, or destruc- 
tion, and of repulse at seduction. Now what does 
January of 1830 bring forth?) A nomination to the 
Senate of the United States, by General Jackson, of 
this same Mr. Biddle to be one of the Government 
directors of the bank; and nominated at the head of 
the list, which was tantamount to nominating him 
for the presidency of the bank. In the Senate this 
nomination is unanimously voted for by the friends 
of General Jackson, and Mr. Biddle accepts the 
appointment thus conferred. This is one date and 
one fact. What next? Why, in January, 1831, 
President Jackson repeats the same nomination; his 
friends in the Senate give it the same unanimous 
vote, and Mr. B.ddle repeats his acceptance of this 
repeated appoiutment. This is a second date, and 
a second fact. Is there any thing more? Yes, sir, 
another nomination—another unanimous vote for 
it—and another acceptance, in January, 1832. So 
that three times, in three years, after resolving on 
the destruction of Mr. Biddle and the bank—after 
Jesolving to bend the bank tu his purposes, or to 
break it—this violent man, who will brook no 
opposition to his will, replaced the same Mr. Bid- 
dle as a Government director, and indicated him 
for the head of the institution; and three times, in 
three years, afier this attempted seduction, did Mr. 
Biddle receive appointments at the hands of the 
man whom, he now gives us to understand, he heid 
in abhorrence on account of that attempt, 


Mr. President, there are cases in which the wise 
maxims of the .aw—the Mosaic, as weil as ihe 
civil, and the common law—require an immediate 
cry, and will! not listen to a stale accusation. The 
instance before us is one of those cases. The vir- 
gin bank should have screamed in June, 1829! It 
was too late to begin, faintly, in May, 1852, after 
it was known that the veto was resoived upon, and 
only rise to an audible shriek in December, 1833, 
after the depusites had been removed. Such long 
delayed complaint of outrage, and then a limping 
and halting complaint, under such circumstances, 
jooks more like the accusation of revenge than the 
shriek of injured innocence. It looks like the ac- 
cusation of Potiphar’s wife against Joseph. No, 
sir! the accusation is false upon its face. It is 
proven to be false by dates and facts; but the proof 
does not stop here. I have anoiher piece of evi- 
dence in my possession, of character still higher, 
and of effect still more conclusive, to be produced 
if the Senate pleases: it is a letler from General 
Jackson himself; and being a letter, it cannot be 
read except by the leave of the Senate. [Cries of 
leave, leave, leave, from different parts of the 
chamber.] Mr. B. would avail himself of the 
leave which was granted, and would read the let- 
ter; but he first chose to explain the circumstances 
under which it came to be written. We have 
many prophets in this time, said Mr. B. but most 
of them are ex post facto pertormers in the art of di- 
vination—foretelling most accurately the whole 
event after it had happened. I, on the contrary, 
have undertaken to practice a little in the old way 
—to divine ahead—to prophetize of a coming 
event; and so, when on my way to Congress last 
fall, L wrote to General Jackson from my steam- 
boat in the Ohio river, to inform him of this attack 
which was to be made upon him in the Senate, and 
to say to him that if he chose to answer it hiinself, 
and would write me a letter to that effect, 1 would 
dramatize the scene, when the attack was made, 
by introducing him to speak for himself. The at- 
tack has been made; and here is the answer, a let- 
ter from the Hermitage, dated November 29, 
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1837, all written in the old General's own hand, 
and written with the vigor and rapidity of an arm 
that was driving the British and the Indians before 
it. This is the letter: 

_“Hermitace, Nov. 29, $27 

“The charge made of my being fmendly to the Bank of the 
United States until 1 found it could notbe used to subserve my 
political purposes, when I turned against it, is one of the basest 
culumnies ever uttered, Such musta!! pronouuce it who know 
any thing about me. I have ever opposed the establishment of 
this bank en grounds of both constituuonality and expediency 

“ When the aristocratic few at Nashville first made a move- 
ment to obtain a branch there, they were forestalled by a law of 
the Legisiature, imposing a heavy fine upon any bank that 
should attempt to do business within the limits of the State 
without being first chartered by the Legislature thereof This 
provision of the Legislature had my cordial approbation, and 
prevented, while it continued in force, a location of the branch 
of the bank at Nashville; but it was afterwards repealed. 1 was 
absent at the time the subject of tome was discussed, but 
reached the seat of Government the night before the final vote 
on its passage In the State Senate, and mn ume to exposiuiate 
with Robert C. Foster, esq. then the presiding officer over that 
body. Iwarued him of the danger of repealing that law, and 
stated to him that the object of those who favored the repeai 
was the intruduction of the United States Bank, and that the re- 
sults of the operation of this institution in Tennessee would be 
to drain the S:ate of its precious metals, for the benefit of the 
foreigners who held itsstock. The circumstance that there was 
at this time but one or two individuals in this Staie who owned 
any stock of the institution, enabled me to press the argument 
on this score with considerable force. But Mr. Fester, if now 
appealed to, must vouch for the fact that my objections to the 
bank were founded principally on my conviction that its char 
ter was not authorized by the Constitution of the United Sates 
My admonitions were, however, unheeded; the penalty was re- 
pealed; and, as I furesaw and predicted, steps were soon taken 
to obiain the location ofa branch at Nashville. A memoria! to 
this effect was presented to me for my signature, which 1 pe- 
remptorily refused to sign. General Cadwallader shortly after 
wards came to Nashville as agent of the bank, and vised and 
dined with me. My opposiuon to the bank, and repugnance to 
itsestabl.shment at Nashville, were, on this occasion, as tree 
and unreserved as they had been before. 

“Some short period after the visit of General Cadwallader, 
when the branch was established, a recommendation for the 
appointment of two gentlemen to fill the places of its president 
and cashier was shown to me, with a request that Ishould stare 
my knowledge of the character of these two gentlemen. The 
bank being established, and the peuple liable to be cursed wiih 
all its atiendant evils, I expressed my confidence in the two geu- 
tlemen referred to, believing them to be honest, and that, as faras 
they had control over the institution, it would not be wielded 
for corrupt political purposes. This recommendation, I have 
been informed, has been used to prove my approbation of the 
establishment of this bank. So also has my ageney in for- 
warding a memorial from the mercantile interest of Pensacola, 
in the year L521, when I was the Governor of Florida. On this 
last eccasion, my hostility to the bank was freely expressed, but 
this did not restrain me from forwarding a memori.! of the citi 
zens for the establishment ofa branch. As Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, I deemed it my duty to make known the wiches and feel 
ings of the people, however different they were frem my own. 

“Having early imbibed the jealousy of those who framed the 
Constitution, in respect to the dangers of monopolies tothe free 
dom of thee tizen, and to the sovereignty and efficacy of our 
State Governments, 1 have b en always unfriendly to the 
Bank of the United States. Nor have | stopped here. My 
views have been equally repugnant to the establishment of 
State banks of mere piper issues, as all must reco'lect who 
have any knowledge of my conduct as a citizen of Tennessee, 
and particularly of the part I took when its late State bank was 
incorporate. My position now is, and has ever been since I 
have been able to form an opinion on thie subject, that Con. 
gress has no power to charter a bank. and that the States are 
prohibited by the Constitution from issuing bills of credit, or 
granting acharter by which such bills can be issued by any 
corporation or other body.” 

Having read the letter, Mr. B. said he shou'd 
make but three remarks upon it; first, that it con- 
tained a peremptory contradiction of this whole 
story of turning against the bank, because he 
could not bend it to his purposes; secondly, that 
it shows General Jackson to have been aiways op- 
posed to any Bank of the United States, and 
against the recharter of the late one; thirdly, that 
it carries home a knowledge of all this to the bank 
itself in the person of its confidential agent, its fre- 
quent director, and the friend andconnection of Mr. 
Biddle. 

General Jackson is cieared of the foul imputa- 
tion, and how stands the matter of fact with that 
bank? Is it, or is it not, a political machine, and 
as such constantly working with a political party, 
and with that party whose tenets favor the funda- 
mental principles of that corporation? I hold the 
affirmative of these inquiries, and shall insist that 
the bank was created for a political machine; 
that it always has been, and forever will be, such 
a machine; and that it belongs to the party whose 
latitudinarian doctrines, and whose passion for a 
strung and splendid Government, find a natural 
support in an institution whose principle are—con- 
centration of wealth, exclusive privileges, mono- 
poly, perpetuity of existence, irresponsibility to the 
people, and succession of membership. National 


banks owe their establishment, in these United 
States, to General Hamilton—a frank and a brave 
man, who scorned to deny or to dissemble 
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his objects. He made his first report w 
Congress, in favor of a national bank, in Decem- 
ber, 1791; and in that original proposition for cre- 
ating the institution, he boldly avows its political 
character. ‘These are his words: “Such a bank is 
not a mere matter of private property, but a POLI- 
TICAL MACHINE of the highest importance to the 
State.” Created then for a political machine, it 
immediately entered upon the fulfilment of its desti- 
nation; and this first bank, thus created, is said by 
Marshall, in his Life of Washington, ‘* To have 
contributed to that complete organization of those 
distinct and visible parties, which, in their long and 
dubious conflict for power, have since shaken the 
United States to their centre.” A_ pulitical ma- 
chine, defining parties, and acting with tha Fede- 
ralists during the whole period of its existence, 
the first Bank of the United States sun under the 
odium of its party character. The R«publicans, in 
the ascendant, refused to renew its charter in 1811. 
The question of renewal, as the debates of the time 
fully show, largely turned upon the political cha- 
racter and conduct of the institution; and a member 
of the Senate, then and now on this floor, [Mr. 
Cray,] characterized the Federal Senators present 
as the Macedonian phalanz of the bank. 


The creation of the second bank, in 1816, was 
also contested as a political institution, but with an 
almost total reversal of parties. Mr. Madison’s 
administration, in putting down the first bank, had 
committed the great error of falling back upon the 
local banks for a national papercurrency. Instead 
of re-establishing the currency of the Constitution 
for the Federal Treasury, and especially restoring 
the gold currency, by correcting the erroneous 
standard of that metal, and thereby preserving an 
adequate supply of the precious metals for the use 
of the whole country, the great error was commit- 
ted of falling back upon the paper currencies of the 
States. The fruit of that error was, the speec'y 
reduction of the Federal Government to the use of 
brokea bank paper, the involvement of the whole 
communily in the same calamity, and a resort to 
a second National Bank to supply a nationa! paper 
currency. The second bank was brought torward, 
in the extremity of their distress, by the Republi- 
can Administration, to hlep them out of the mud 
and mire of a broken bank currency, and to aid 
them in the operations of the Government. It was 
then to be a machine on their side. As such, it 
was supported by Republicans; as such it was 
opposed by Federalists; a reversal of party position 
having taken place in relation to the bank, and 
each party having fallen into the delusive belief 
thata National Bank could be the supporter of a 
Republican Administration! Parties changed posi- 
tion, a few individuals standing firm on each side; 
but the masses crossing over, taking each others 
places, and freely dealing out the accusations of, 
inconsisteucy—desertion—abandonment of friends 
—compromise of principle, &c. &c. It would be 
tedious to verify this statement by a citation of 
speeches, and the reading of yeas and nays; nor 
is it necessary to cite much. A single quotation 
from the speeches of the two eminent members, 
one of the Senate and one of the House, and both 
present members of this body—then oa opposite 
sides in relation to the bank, nuw both on the 
same side in favor of it—will illusirate the point 
in issue, and establish every thing necessary io be 
known aboutit. By one of these speeches the 
creation of the bank was advocated as a political 
power, necessary to be possessed by the Federal 
Government, as a counterpoise to the political 
power which the local banks gave to the States; 
and the loyalty of the State in which ihe mother 
bank was placed, was relied upon to prevent a 
concurrence in any scheme for subverting the Fe- 
deral Government. By the other speaker, the 
creation of this bank, with a participation in its 
management and direction by the appointment of 
five directors—its capital of thirty-five millions—~ 
and the control and influence which the Govern- 
ment would have over it, presented it as an object of 
vice and deformity; and as giving to the Govern- 
ment a power over the institution, and over indi- 
viduals, which would enable it to bring any man 
into terms, and to compel the bank itself to do 
whatever the Administration pleased. ; 
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Mr. B. then read a pomee from a speech of 
Mr. Cray delivered in Kentucky, after his return 
frown Congress in 1816, and explaining the reasons 
ior ais change of opinion in relation to a National 
Bank. ‘The passage was in these words: 


“If political power be incidental to banking corporations, 
there onghit, perhaps, to be, in the Genera! Government, some 
cousterpoise to that which is exerted by the States. Sucha 
counterpoise might not, indeed, be so necessary ,if the States exer 

ciwed the power to incorporate banks equally, or in proportion 
w their respective populations. But that is not the case. A 
siogie Bate basa banking capital equivalent, or nearly 30, to the 
one-fitth of the whole banking capital of the United States. 
Four States combined have the major part of the capital of the 
Untied Staws. In the event of any convulsion in which the dis- 
tribution of banking iasututions might be important, it may be 
urged thatthe mischief would not be alleviated by the creation 
of a National Bank, since its location must be in one of the 
States. But in this respect, the location ofthe bank is extreme- 
ly favorable, being in one of the Middle States, not likely from 
ils position, aa wellas ita loyalty, to concur in any echeme for 
subverting the Government; and a sufficient security against 
such contingency isto be found in the distribution of branches 
in different States, acting aod reacting upon the parent institu 

tiog and upon each other.”’ 


Mr. B. then real a paragraph from a speech of 


Mr. Wenster, delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, April 4, 1836, in opposition to the char- 
ter of the second Bank of the United States: 


“Mr. Wrestex said this was a subject on which a great 
change of opinion had taken place on both sides of the 
House, and animadverted on what he called a compromise 
of principle on @ great moneyed institution, ani! the de- 
sertion, not only of principles, but of friends, which 
had characterized the proceedings on the bill. He then 
spoke eome time against the bill, which he pointedly condemn 
ed, on account of the participation of the Government in is 
Wrection and management. If, said he, instead of the little 
scrapes of amen Jments, which were very well as far ae they 
went, but very trifling, and only served to cover the vice and 
deformity of the scheme, the Senate had returned the bill 
healthy, in all the beauty of the original institution, it would 
have passed through the House swilter than the current of the 
Potomac. * ° E That control and influence over a 
great banking institution should not be possessed by the Go- 
vernment. e degree of that influence was not material, the 
principle remaining the same, be the influence more or less ex- 
tensive. * * * * * Could it be doubted that, with this 
capital, and this power over tt, the Government could bring any 
roan into terms, and make the banks act as they pleased?”’ 


Such are the grounds on which the establishment 
of the second Bank of the United States was con- 
tested in 1816. The Republicans advocated it, be- 
cause they saw no other way to get out of the 
slough of irredeemable paper money; the Federal- 
ists opposed it, because they feared the bank 
would be an engine of power and influence in the 
hands of the Republican Aministration. A few 
years’ experience dispelled this fear. At the first 
reorganization of parties, the bank developed as a 
politieal power on the Federal side. This was at 
the Presidential election, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in Fedruary, 1825. The bank then 
took the field, on the side opposed to the can- 
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from the Federal Treasury to which they had been 
subjected during the whole time of the Bank of the 
United States. For the first time, in near twenty 
years, their notes were received and paid out in the 
receipts and disbursements of the Federal revenue. 
At the panic session, when the whole Opposition 
exerted themselves for so many months to excite a 
run upon the local banks, and to blow them up, 
who defended them, here and elsewhere, but Gene- 
ral Jackson and his friends?) Who defended the 
Safety Fund banks from the dead set which was 
then made at them? General Jackson and his 
friends! Who rejoiced in the explosions of the 
District banks, and the Maryland Bank, and 
announced the joyful tidings on this floor? The 
And who grieved over these failures? 
Genera! Jacksen and his friends! And when the 
time came for him to deliver his last annual mes- 


|| sage, what was his language in relation to these 


didate who had the plurality of the people’s votes | 


in his favor. It has kept the field ever since; and 
if itis now unable to resume specie payments, it 
must be principaliy on account of expenses and 
losses incurred in thirteen years’ warfare against 
the people of the United States, against their form 
of Government, and against the persons whom 
they have elected tocarry on the Government. The 
bank is now the head, and the support of the 
Federal party, all the Federalists who opposed its 
creation, have gone over to it. It is their leader, 
and their pointe d’appui. Any catastrophe to it, 
would be destruction to them, and would annihilate 
them as a national party. Away then with vain 
denials, of which nobody is the dupe. The bank 
is a political machine—a Federal political machine; 
and no denial of the fact can alter or conceal its 
truth. The leopard had as well deny the spots on 
his body—the Ethiopian had as we}! deny the color 
of his skin, as for this bank to deny its politica 
eharacter, its anti-Republican natare, and its thir- 
ween years’ warfare upon the people and their form 
of Government. 

War upon the local banks is the next accusation 
upon General Jackson and his successor. After 
putting down the Bank of the United States, he 
went to work to destroy the State banks. So say 
the Opposition speakers, [Messrs. Tattmapoe and 
Criay.] Now let us examine into the truth of this 
accusation. What was the conduct of General 
Jackson to the local banks? In 1833 he removed 
the public deposites to these banks, and gave them 
the benefit of the immense accumulations of pub- 
tic money which then took place. At the same time, 
be ccleasad their notes from that state of exclusion 


nee 


banks? Was it that of vengeance, or was it the 
language of kindness, of confidence, and of support? 
Listen to it: 


* Experience continues to realize the expectations entertained 
as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties of 
fiscal agents tothe Government. Atthe time of the removal of 


the deposites, it was alleged by the advocates of the Bank of 
the United States that the State banks, whatever might be the 
regulations of the Treasury Department, could not make the 
transfers required by the Government, or negotiate the domes- 
tic exchanges ofthe country. It is now well ascertained that 
the real domestic exchanges, performed through disceunte by 
the United States Basak and its twenty-five branches, were at 
least one-third less than those of the deposite banks for an equal 
period of time; and if a comparison be institnted between the 
amounts of service rendered by these institutions on the broader 
basis which has been used by the advocates of the United States 
Bank, in estimating what they consider the domestic exchanges, 
the result will be still more favorable to the deposite banks.’’ 
: : : 5 * “itis believed that the law of the last 
session, regulating the deposite banks, operates onerously and 
unjustly upon them in many respects; and it is ho that 
Cougress, on proper representations, will adopt the modifiea- 
tions which are necessary to prevent this consequence.” 


This was the lahguage of the last Message, and 
this is called war upon those banks. Certainly war 
should be made of sterner stuff! But, Mr. Van 
Buren! he carries on war against them also! so say 
the same Opposition Senators. But, here again the 
charge is met by proof which annihilates it. Mr. 
Van Buren has spoken for himself on this point, 
and his whole conduct corresponds with his declared 
sentiments. In his letter to Mr. Sherrod Williams, 


he says: 

“Although Thave always been opposed to the increase of 
banks, | would, nevertheless, pursue towards the existing in- 
stitutions a just and liberal course, protecting them in the right- 
ful enjoyment of the privileges which have been granted to 


them, and extending to them the good will of the community, 
so long as they discharge, with fidelity, the delicate and im- 
portant public trusts with which they have been invested. 

“But all experience having shown that there is no celegated 
power more liable to abuse than that which consists in chartered 
privileges of this description, I would be astute in watching 
the course of the banks, and vigilant and prompt in arresting 
the slightest aspiration on their part to follow a bad example, 
by seeking to become the masters, when they were designed to 
be the servants, of the people.’’ : 


Such has been the language and the conduct of 
Gen. Jackson, and Mr. Van Buren, towards these 
banks; a conduct anda language utterly disprov- 
ing the imputation of making war upon them. But 
this is notall: other proofs of forbearance, of indul- 
gence, and of benefits extended to them, remain to 
he stated. When the deposite banks stopped pay- 
ment last spring, the Government continued to re- 
ceive their notes, at par, in payment of balances 


' due, although these notes were 5, 10, 15, and in 
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some instances 18 per cent. below par. This was 
a gain to them of that much, and an equal loss to 
the Government creditors, to whom they were paid 
out, and an immense injury to the character and 
popularity of the Administration itself. Again, 
when Congress met at the extra session, extended 
ame was given to all these institutions to pay up 
their balances—a time which has not yet expired, 
and which has enabled them to give time and 
indulgence to their own debtors. Far from 
injuring them, the Republican Administrations 
have confided in them to their own cost, and 
to the great injury of their own popularity. 


_ They had the confidence of Government when the 


public money was pnt into their hands. In placing 
the public money with them, the fate of the 
Administration, in a large degree, was committed 
to them. We wished them well, upon the same 
principle that we wished ourselves well. Since 
our wishes have been disappointed, and the Admi- 
nistration and the country have been the chef 
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sufferers, we make no war, but grant indulgence, 





exercise forbearance, and ask for peace. We 
want peace—that safe aril permanent peace which 
results from separation of interests, and absence of 
all the causes of collision. True, General Jackson, 
and Mr. Van Buren, and all their friends, wish to 
see the banking system of the United States re- 
formed. They wish to see great reforms intro. 
duced into the system; and, if itis not done, they 
believe that great mischeifs must eventually result 
to the community, and great injury to the banks 
themselves. They look for a great catastrophe, 
if great reforms are not effected. 

A war upon the merchants is another of the 
offences charged upon General Jackson; and what 
is the evidence of it? The ecommerce of the coun- 
try nearly doubled stnce he became President; near- 
ly one half of the whole amount of imports made 
free of duty; the duties greatly reduced on all the 
remainder; indemnities obtained from France, 
Spain, Denmark, and Naples, for spoliations com- 
mitted under former administrations, and which 
former administrations in vain solicited; ships of 
war sent into every sea for the protection of mer- 
cantile interests; ministers and consuls sent to new 
points, and to further points than they ever went to 
before; outrages punished on the opposite side of 
the glube, even among the antipodes; time given 
to merchants for the payment of their bonds; de- 
beniures paid to them in specie, while they with- 
hold specie from the Government! Such are the 
evidences of this war upon merchants, of which we 
hear so much. So far from making war upon 
them, General Jackson’s administration has done 
more for merchants than any one, or any two ad- 
ministrations, that ever preceded him. He has 
been their beneficent benefactor; and this is known 
to every citizen who knows the history of his coun- 
try, and is acknowledged by every merchant whose 
heart is American. The imputation of hostility to 
merchants is an old Federal accusation against Re- 
publicans. It was made against Mr. Jefferson; 
and his “terrapin policy” was long the theme of 
the politician, the press, the jester, and the earica- 
turist. 

No, Mr. President, General Jackson made ne 
war either upon banks or merchants; not even upon 
the Bank of the United States, for he never attack- 
ed its existing charter; and his opposition to a new 
one can only be looked upon as aggressive, and as 
amounting to war, by those who consider the bank 
above the Government, and entitled, like a royal 
progeny, to a perpetuity of existence. That great 
man made no warupon any institution; or upon 
any interest; but, sir, we have seen some wars 
made—there are some still making—and I will 
take the liberty to enumerate a few of them. 

First, there was the war against the local banks 
generally, during the whole panic session, in which 
no term of reproach was too odious to be lavished 
upon them, and no statements to discredit 
them, no asserticn to destroy confidence in them, 
no attempts to excite runs upon them, and to 
blow them up, were too shameless or too unscru- 
pulous to find authers, abetters, and aiders, in the 
ranks of their present most officious friends. 

Next was the war upon the safety fund system, 
and the safety fund banks, of the State of New 
York, which, for two or three sessions, raged with 
such violence en this floor. During all that time, 
nothing so corrupt as this system, nothing more 
certain than its rottenness and explosion, and no- 
thing so dreadful as the — of having it im- 
posed upon the whole Union in the event of an 
election of a certain citizen of the State of New 
York to the Presidency of the United States. In 
this war, I had the honor toextend a feeble aid to the 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Tattmapag,] in his 
patriotic defence of the institutions of his State 
against the repeated and violent assaults of his pre- 
sent coadjator in politics from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray.] 

Then came the war, which still continues, upon 
the constitutional currency of the country—a war 
in which gold and silver has received all the abuse 
which, in other countries, would be lavished upon 
counterfeit money. First ridiculed as visionary 
and impracticable; then denounced and stigmatized 
as a barbarism; then attempted to be forced out of 
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the country by deportation; then attempted to be 
imprisoned, and shat out from the light of day, by 
shutting down all the banks upon it; then attempt- 
ing to drive it off by turning loose upon it a pesti- 
ferous issue of shin-plasters and small notes; and 
now straining might and main to keep it down by 
keeping up irredeemable paper, preventing a re- 
samption of specie payments, and forcing a cur- 
rency of broken bank notes into the coffers of the 
Federal Government. 

Another war which we have seen going on ever 
since the veto session, six years ago, and which we 
still see, is upon the general business of the country; 
turning off laborers, reducing wages, stopping 
work, shutting up factories; expanding and con- 
tracting the paper currency, so as to make money 
plenty one day and scarce the next; monopolizing 
bread and fuel, to double their price, while dimi- 
nishing the capacity of the laborer to purchase; 
fabricating distress by every act of real oppression, 
and aggravating it by every art of fictitious exag- 
geration; looking forward to an ‘awful winter” as 
to a banquet of intellectual enjoyment; scarcely 
concealing their dissatisfaction with Providence for 
giving mildness instead of severity of weather, and 
insulting the victims of their oppression by doling 
out to them an ostentatious and contemptible 
charity. 

Another of these wars, one which we have wit- 
nessed ever since the Presidential election in the 
House of Representatives, in February, 1825, is 
that which has been so appropriately denounced by 
the Senator from Ohio, who sits to the left, [Mr. Mor- 
RIs,} and which exceeds all others in enormity, be- 
cause it is a war upon the fundamental principles 
of our Constitution, and upon the form of the Go- 
vernment under which we live. The revival of 
this war dates from the election of Mr. Adams by 
the House of Repressntatives, in 1825, but its 
origin is coeval with the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. Up to the first election of Mr. Jefferson, in 
1800, this war was carried on uvpenly and furiously, 
and the sentiment contained in the elder Mr. 
Adams’s book on the American Constitutions, that 
the British Constitution, with its king, lords and com- 
mons, was the most stupendous fabric of human inven- 
tion, had its openand public defenders. The se- 
cond election of Mr. Jefferson sunk Federalism 
too low. It drove it into a state of hiberna- 
tion, far north, from which it did not emerge 
for many years; and which left it without 
distinctive character, or object, until the Con- 
gress election of the second Mr. Adams. Then 
the ancient principles of the party revived, and the 
war recommenced upon the principles, and upon 
the form, of our Government, in the attacks which 
were made upon the capacity of the people to choose 
their own Presidents. This war then recommenced, 
and has continued ever since; for what is this eter- 
nal denunciation of General Jackson, but a denun- 
ciation of that immense majority of the American 
people, who have three times preferred him for Pre- 
sident, and a fourth time approved his policy in the 
election of his successor? What is this infinite ac- 
cumulation of degrading epithets upon the mad, 
wicked, outlandish, and ruinous administration of 
General Jackson, but an application of the same 
epithets to the people who elected him, and who 
have approved his Administration? What is this 
cry for achange of the “experimenters,” but a cry 
for a change of the voters who elect them? Be- 
yond doubt, the capacity of the people to choese 
thier representatives, is attacked in these incessant 
assaults upon their representatives; and the zeal and 
unanimity with which this war is carried on, make 
it high time to consider it in its true aspect, as a de- 
liberate waging of hostility upon the principles of 
our Constitution, and the form of our Government. 

Finally, we see a war against an individual, 
against a retired citizen, an-aged man, one that has 
done the State some service—a war of which there 
are but few examples in the annals of Christendom, 
or within the boundaries of the civilized world. 
General Jackson is no longer on the stage of ac- 
tion; he js no longer in any:man’s way. Through 
the portals of everlasting fame he has made his exit 
from the stage of public life, and has gone into that 
retirement never more to be withdrawn from it, 
which he has always sought, and from which his 
country has so.often recalled him. Repose is the 
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only boon that he now asks of the world, and such 
a man has certainly a right to tranquillity—a right 
to be free from invasion—in the evening of his days, 
and in the shelter of his own house. But he is not 
free from invasion. Persecution fo.lows him. A 
war of unexampled ferocity is waged against him; 
and the destruction of his character, public and pri- 
vate, and the laceration of his feelings, seem to be 
the relentless design of the assailants. That 1 
do no injustice tv any one by mistaken recitals, I 
will here exhibit some specimens of this warfare, 
as I find them preserved and perpetuated in the 
printed copy of a speech delivered on this floor. 
Tread from arevised copy, bearing every mark of 
authenticity, and of deliberate preparation. 

_ “War and strife, endless war and strife, personal or na 
tional, foreign or domestic, were the aliment of the late Pre- 
sident’s existence. War against the bank, war against France, 
and strife and contention with a countless number of indivi- 
duals. The wars with Black Hawk and the Seminoles were 
scarcely a luncheon for his voracious appetite; and he made 


his exit from public life, denouncing war and vengeance against 
Mexico and the State banks.” 


When Mr. B. had read this paragraph, Senator 
Linn inquired of him from whose speech he was 
reading? 

Mr. B. said he would answer the inquiry authen- 
om by reading the title page of the speech. He 
read: 


** Speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, establishing 
a deliberate design, on the part of the late and present Execu 
tive of the United States, to break down the whole banking sys- 
tem of the United States, commencing with the Bank of the 
United States, and terminating with the State banks, and to 
create on their ruins a Government Treasury Bank, under the 
exclusive control of the Executive, and in reply to the speech 
ofthe Hon. J. ©, Calhoun, of South Carolina, supporting that 
Treasury Bank. Delivered in the Senate of the United States, 


aa tae 19, 1838. Printed by Gales and Seatou, Washington 
City, 1838.” 


Sir, this is the speech from whichI read. The 
paragraph is a brief one, but it is comprehensive; 
and in the eagerness of the speaker to get at the 
victim, the public interests, the existing interests of 
the country, are overlooked, and endangered. Who 
can now look for any indemnities from Mexico, or 
for any submission from the Seminole Indians, un- 
til after the next Presidential election is over? Who 
can now count upon the quietude of Black Hawk, 
the removal of the Cherokees, or the peace of the 
Western frontiers?) The foreign and domestic poli- 
cy of General Jackson is set down to the love of 
strife, and the spirit of vengeance; this must excite, 
all foreign nations, and all Indians, to resist his 
policy. His personal difficulties are said to be 
countless, although we can count the whole popu- 
lation of the Union; they are said to be endless, al- 
though he is known tohave had no such difficulties 
for a quarter of a century, and to have become the 
friend and benefactor of many of those with whom 
he has had dissensions. Granted that he has 
had personal difficulties, and violent ones, yet 
they can be counted, and they have ended. 


Violence subsides; malice never dies! and that | 


is the difference between General Jackson’s feuds, 
and those of some other persons. Sir, 1 have some 
knowledge upon this subject; and this letter, (hold- 
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ing up one from General Jackson) delivered to me || 


since I rose to speak, the seal yet unbroken, can 
attest that his animosities are notendless. ‘ War 
and strife, endless war and strife, &c. &c. were the 
aliment of the Jate President’s existence.” And 
this is to be said of a citizen who, at the early age 
of thirty-three, resigned the place of Senator on 
this floor to go home, and live upon a farm so re- 
tired as to merit, and to receive, the name of Her- 
mitage; who, being called thence to the benzh of 
the Supreme Court of his State, resigned that sta- 
tion to return to his farm; who, being called again 
to lead an army to victory and to glory, and to be 
made Governor of an important Territory, with a 
high salary, a third time resigned to go back to his 
farm; who, being for the second time placed as Se- 
nator upon this floer, still resigned to go back to 
his farm; who, being offered embassies and depart- 
ments, refused to touch them; and who, being 
twice called to the Presidency of the United States, 
availed himself of the first moment of the expira- 
tion of his office again to return to his farm, never 
more to be dragged away fromit. This is the man 


whose aliment is strife, whose luncheons are wars, 
who went off breathing vengeance! 
Bat to continue the reading: 


“ His Administration consisted of a suceession of astounding 
measures, which fellon the: public ear like repeated buras of 
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loud and appalling thunder. Before the reverberations of one 
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| peal had ceased, another and another came, louder and louder, 


ail more terrifying. Or rather it was like a volcanic monn 
tain, etnitting ightful eruptions of burning lava, Before one 
was cold and crusted; before the voices of the inhabiants o! 
buried villoges, anJ cities were hushed in eternal silence, ane- 
ther, more desolating, was vomited forth, extending wicer and 
wider the circle of death and destruction.”’ 

And this is the Senatorial description of General 
Jackson’s administration! that Administration 
which has filled the country with prosperity at 
home, and covered it with honor abroad, and which 
has revived and restored the Republican spirit of 
our Government, and rallied the Republican party 
on the ground which it oceupied under the illustri- 
ous Administration of President Jefferson. 

Sir, it is not my intention to analyze this descrip- 
tion, or to inquire into the truth of the allegations 
it contains. I leave that work to the moral sense o! 
the community! [leave it to those who have wil- 
nessed these astounding measures—heard this ap- 
palling thunder—seen this voleanic mountain—and 
beheld this frightful river of burning lava! I leave 
it even to those “voices hushed in eternal silence”’ 
—to the voices of the inhabitants of the cities, 
towns, and villages, buried, crusted over, and cold, 
under the volcanic eruptions vomued forth by this 
desolating mountain! 

And what has General Jackson done to draw 
upon him this relentless and undying persecution? 
Sir, he has done nothing bat let the people elect 
him President, and then so administered the Go- 
vernment as to carry the star of his civil fame tw 
the highest point in the political firmanent, there to 
remain forever, searing the eyeballs of envy, but 
cheering the heart, and guiding the footsteps of pa- 
triotism, and shedding its benign influence on the 
freedom, happiness, prosperity, and glory of his 
country. 

Mr. President, I have answered some of the at- 
tacks on the Republican party which have been 
brought forward in this debate. They are such 
attacks as we have been accusiomed to see for 
many years, and which have given to this chamber 
more the appearance of an electioneering hustings 
than a hall of legislation. We opened the debate 
on the meritsof the bil!; Opposition gentlemen have 
converted it into a canvass for the Presidency, and 
a contest for power. We have been obliged t 
follow them in this unparliamentary course, se far 
at least as to repel some of their attacks, Having 
done this, I take up the bill, and shall limit myselt 
to a brief examination of its principles, and to a 
defence of some of the points on which it is assailed; 
and shall conelde with some observations pen th: 
conduct of parties, and the political prospect alead. 

The bill contams two principles, and bul two. 
1. The exclusion of all banks from the ase an: 
custody of the public moneys. 2. The exclusion 
of ali bank notes from the receipts and expend:- 
tures of the Federal Treasury. These are the prin- 
ciples; all the rest is detail. Against these two 
principles a strong division of this House rises up 
among them a few of our own political iriends, but 
the mass and body ef the division are the friends.ot 
the Bank of the United States. The justice of this 
opposition, and-€specially in the qaarter from which 
it chiefly comes, can well be judged of by reco! !ect- 
ing that both these principles have been in fu!) 
force against all the State banks for nearly for'v 
years out of the forty-eight that our Governmen' 
has been in existence They were so enforced 
during the whole time that the two Banks of ihe 
United States have existed. 1 have not got the hy- 
laws of the first National Bank, but Lhaye the 
charters of both, and the by-laws of the second. By 
these charters, the two Banks of the United States 


were entitled to the custody of the public moneys, _ 


to the exclusion of the local banks; and, by the: 
by-laws, the notes of these local banks were exclii- 
ded from payments to and from the Federal Trea- 
sury. I havea copy of these laws, as passed by 
the second Bank of the United States, and merely 
adopted from the code of the first one, in which this 
exclusion is enacted, and which suns in these wor/s: 
[Here Mr. B. read the 24thand the 25th articles of 
the by-laws of the Bank of the United States, passe: 
ifnmediately after the establishment of the bank, an’ 
exeluding the notes of all State banks from alt 
payments to the United States, except the notes of 
the specie-paying banks situated in the same place 
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with the branch; and directing the notes of those 
thas excepted to be presented to the bank that 
issued them for payment, at least, once in every 
week.) : 

This by-law was enacted in the year 1817, and 
was rigorously enforced until the removal of the 
deposites in October, 1833; it was therefore seven- 
teen years in force under the second bank; and 
having been twenty years in force under the first 
bank, it results that this exclusion of State bank 
notes from the Federal Treasury has actually been 
in force nearly forty years out of she forty-eight 
which our Government has existed. The slight 
exception in the non-receivability of these notes 
was an cxcepiion to the prejudice of the local 
institutions; the exception was limited to the few 
banks located in the same town which coninined 
the branch bank, and was an injury to these baaks ; 
for it caused their notes to be taken out of circula- 
tion, and to be presented to them in masses jor im- 
mediate payment, Thus the great mass of the 
banks were peremptorily excluded from all re- 
ceivability of their notes; and as for the few 
which were nominally excepted, the excepuon 


was an injury to them, and to my knowledge | 


was complained of as such. Now, what was the 
conduct of the local banks under this forty years’ 
exclusion from the use and custody of the public 
moneys under the provisions of National Bank 
charters, and this forty years’ exclusion of their 
notes from Federal receipts and expenditures 
ander the enactments of National Bank by-laws? 
What was their conduct under these long and 
double exclusions? Sir, it was the conduct of con- 
tentment, of satisfaction, of entire acquiescence ! 
‘They made no complaint; they asked for no change. 
Oa the contrary, they endeavored to perpetuate it, 
and have always celebrated the period of their 
exclusion as the finest era of our currency, and the 
safest state of the Federal revenues. This they did 


in 1832, when our tables groaned under memorials | 


from local banks to recharter the Bank of the United 
fates; this they did again in 1833, when they 

rayed for the restoration of the deposites to the 
Bank of the United States, and actually refused to 
receive them; and this they do now in praying for 
another Nationa! Bank. 

A celebrated French satirist has made us ac- 
quainted with a most worthy country gentleman, 


who had talked prose all his life without knowing | 


it; so of these local banks. They have been ruined 
for forty years without knowing it. During the 
whole period of the existence of the two National 
Banks they were in as tate of total exclusion—abso- 


Jute divorce—from ail connection with the Federal | 


Treasury. With this divorce, thus effected by cor- 
ration by-laws, they were contented and happy, 


nay, wished it to be eternal! but the moment the | 


same divorce is proposed to be effected by an act of 
Congress, the banks are in aris against it, and de- 
clare themselves ruined if it is done. This is 2 
noble instance of consistency—ot submission to a 


Bank of the United States, and of resistance to the | 


Government of the United States. The same of 
politicians—of all that class of politicians who ad- 
wocate a National Bank. They go for the divorce 
of ihe by-laws, and against the divorce by a law 
of Congress. They suppor! a Bank of the United 
@iates in excluding the local banks from all connec- 
tion with the Government, and they support the 
local banks in resisting the Government of the 
United State's in proposing the very same disconnec- 
aa no praise too high for them; three years ago 
they were against them, and no abuse too low for 
them. When these banks resisted the panic, and 
did well, these politicians denounced them; now 
that they have stopped payment, and injured the 
eonntiy, and deprived the Government ef its re- 
venues, these szme politicians exalt them to the 
skies. This is inconsistency—inconsistency in the 
means, not in the object. The object is to re-esta- 
blish the National Bank; and the means are, to have 
another loss of Government revenues, and there- 
upon, another argument to restore their idolized 
institution. This they declare! for they tell us, 
with the defiance of over-confidence, that they take 
these local bani’s as a half-way house—as a house 
bal&way to the Bank of the United States—where 


They are now altogether for the local banks, — 
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they will lodge and refresh a night, and then gal- 
lop into the Chestnut street palace, as a breakiast 
ride, the next murning. And so it will be. ‘Trust 
them again! and the S:ate banks will fail agam, as 
they did during the war, as they did in 1319, es 
they did in 1837, and as they are now ‘oing in 
1238 They will faii again; the Federal Govern- 
meni will lose its revenues ayain; and then the cry 
wail be redoubled for a Nationa! Bank. 

Mr. President, I have opinions upon this subject 
—opinions not of recent adeption, or hasty forma- 
tion. Their origin dates far back—a fall quarter 
of a century; and they have been receiving confir- 
matiea ever since. Iwasin the pnblic service 
during the late war—witnessed the failure of the 
State banks, and saw the calamities of a Govern- 
meii,and of a people, destitute of specie. The first 
Baw ic of the United States had expelled specie—it 
had done what Mr. Madison said it would do, in 
that masterly speech of 1791, which never has 
been, and never can be, answered. In that speech 
he placed at the head of the list of the disadvan- 
tages of such a bank, these prophetic words: “ First: 
Banishing the precious metals, by substituting another 
medium to perform their office.” At the expiration 
of its charter, in 181], it had completely effected 
this work. It had banished the precious metals. 
There was but ten millions of specie left in the coun- 
try! ‘Two great errors were then committed: first, 
in not replenishing the country with specie, and 
especially with gold; secondly, in falling back upon 
the paper of local banks for a national currency. 
In this condition, destitute of specie, and relying 
upon the notes of local banks, we went into the 
war. The result was inevitable—the explosion of 
our whole monetary system—the bankruptcy of the 
Treasury—the ruinous use of depreciated paper—a 
resort to Treasury notes, on which the creditor 
ofie. lost 334 per cent.—loans on oppressive terms 
—and the Government forced to make common 
cause with broken banks for the mutual support of 
each others credit. All this I saw. I saw the ca- 
lamities, the humiliation, and the sufferings of the 
country; and [ heard the loud and insolent triumphs 
of the Federal party—that part of it which opposed 
the war—exulting over an empty Treasury, an im- 
paired public credit, a depreciated paper currency, 
and the national degradation for want of solid mo- 
ney. I saw allthis; and my head, and my heart; 
both told me that the country ought never to be 
subjected to such a fate again. 

This was my war experience; and now for the 
experience of peace. After three years of war, 
peace came, and with it, came revival of business, 
and a multitude of loca! banks, and, at their head, ihat 
immense charlatan of the monetary systeni—a Na- 
tional Bank! Off went the whole together; specie 
paymevis resumed; confidence restored; the credit 
system in all its glory, and every tbranch of ousi- 
ness distended to the bursting point. ‘To judge of 
every thing by a single instance, it is sufficient to 
name the public lands, of which the amount of 
TWENTY-EIGHT millions of dollars was sold in a 
single year! and nearly all on credit, payable in 
safe and solid specie paying bank notes. In two 
years the whole of these banks, the charlatan 
among the rest, were swamped. Then we had a 
repetition of the scenes of seven years before. No 
specie; no notes equivalent to specie; no credit; no 
revenues; no price for property! Tender laws— 
property laws—replevin laws—stay laws, the or- 
der of the day! Anentire stagnation of business 
followed, not fictitious, but real; and such was the 
fall in the price of all produce, all property, and 
the wages of all labor, owing to the failure of the 
banks, and the absence of specie, that al! debtors 
were placed in the jaws of ruin, and most of them 
entirely ruined. There was no Treasury order 
then; no removal of deposites; no veto; no Jack- 
son administration to ruin the country; yet the dis- 
tress and suffering was actually then, what it is 
falsely said to be, and wickedly attempted to be 
made, at present. There is no comparison between 
the state of things then and now. 

At this epoch, this second explosion of the paper 
system, I came into the Senate of the United 
States. I came here in the autumn of 1820. I 
travelled from the Mississippi to the Potomac 
amidst the crash of falling banks, the wrecks of a 
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paper currency, and the lamentations of a suffering 
nation. I arrived here tu see a Government with. 
outa dollar, and borrowing money to pay its daily 
expenses, which, the year beiore, boasted a reye- 
nue of forty-seven :nillions, and tormented itselt with 
schemes to get rid of surpluses! I commenced 


| my Senatorial career under these circumsiances— 
' circumstances to make me meditate, and to make 


me feel. Happily, my associations were with the 
fathers of the Republic—with Macon and Ran- 
dolph, whose intimacy I enjoyed, and whose 
friendship I possessed. My reading was that of 
ihe early history of the Government—the Revolu- 
tion, the Confederation, the formation of the Con- 
stitution of 89, and the workings of the machinery 
of the Federal Government under the administra- 


_ tions of the earlier Presidents—Washington, Adams, 


and Jeiferson. The result of this association, and 
of this reading, was a thorough conviction, 1. That 
the Federal Constitution was formed by hard-money 
men, and was intended to be a hard money Go- 
vernment; 2. That it had been converted into a 
paper money Government, contrary to the genius 


| and intention of the Constitution; 3. That this de- 


parture from the Constitution was the cause of the 
moneyed calamities during the war, and again at 
that time; 4. That the remedy for these calamities 
was to return to the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, asexpressed in the revenue act of 1789, and 
to confine the receipts and expenditures of the Fe- 
dera! Government to gold and silver coin only. 
These were my convictions; and as soon as circum- 
stances were auspicious for action, I commenced a 
series of measures, ail tending to carry back the 
fiscal action of the Government to the intention ef 
the Constitution; fully believing that if the Federal 
Government would require gold and silver for its 
own Treasury, it would cause enough to be brought 
into the country, and to remain in the country, to 
supply the whole body of the people with hard 
money for all their common and ordinary dealings 
and transactions. It was not until General Jack- 
son’s administration, that I was able to take any 
streng and direct measures towards the accomplish- 
ment of the great object which presented itself to 
my view. The sagacious Mr. Macon often said to 
me that it was in vain to attempt any reform, unless 
the Administration is with you. The election of 


| General Jackson gave such an administration. 
| From that time there was a President, not only to 


favor. but to take the lead in the great business of 
restoring the constitutional currency, and my part 
became subordinate and easy. I had only t> ex- 
plain and defend the great measures which his saga- 
city and patriotism conceived and recommended. 
It is not necessary to dwell on these measures, 
much less to enter now into any defence of them. 
A brief enumeration will suffice. 1. No more Na- 
tional Banks. They had been found to be the great 
exporters of specie; and their chartered right to pay 
the Federal revenues in their own notes, was in 
itself a clear breach of the Constitution, and ba- 
nished gold and silver from the Treasury, and, by 
diminishing the demand for it, expelled it from the 
country. 2. To restore the gold currency, by cor- 
recting the erroneous standard of gold. 3. The 
repeal of the act of 1819, rendering uncurrent, 
with a few exceptions, the gold and silver cvins of 
all foreign countries. 4. The multiplication of the 
mints, both for the purpose of coining money in 
different parts of the Union, and for becoming 
places of deposite and safe-keeping of the public 
moneys. 5. The suppression of all loeal bank 
notes under twenty dollars. Having no direct 
power over the banks of the States, the only mode of 
accomplishing this object was by the re venue regula- 


| tions of the Federal Government, and by operating 


on public opinion in the different States. My own 
limit was one hundred dollars, but I did not at- 
tempt to establish it because I knew that I could 
not succeed. My conviction is now clear that 
there ought to be no bank note under one hundred 
dollars. 

Such were our measures for restering the cur- 
rency of the Constitution to the coffers of the Fe- 
deral Treasury, and supplying the country with 
gold and silver for all the common and ordinary 
transactions and dealings. The success, notwith- 


standing a powerful combined political and m0- 
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recharter of a National Bank sunk under the veto, | 
sustained by public opinion. The act for the cor- 
rection of the gold standard hit the point of correc- 
tion with such perfect accuracy, that the two 
coins, gold and silver, issuing from our Mint, have 
recisely the same value in the money market. 
oder the auspicious operation of that act, our gold 
cvin has risen, in little more than three years, from 
nothing to fifteen millions, aad will probably rise 
to twenty-five millions before the termination of Mr. 
Van Buren’s present term. Tke act for repealing 
ihe act of 1819, and for restoring foreign coins to 
circulation, has sent Mexican dollars into every 
art of the Union, and has enabled other foreiga 
coins, both gold and silver, to make some progress 
in penetrating our country. Silver has increased 
three fold since 1832, and silver and gold together, 
four fold. Our specie was twenty millions then; it 
is eighty now, with the prospect of exceeding a 
hundred millions before the present term of Mr. 
Van Buren is out. Our currency in existence is 
more abundant and more solid than it ever was 
before; but the specie part of it is suppressed by 
the power and policy of the Bank of the United 
States, combined with the politicians and that part 
of the banks which follow its lead. Acts of Con- 
gress had passed to operate upon small notes, and 
to exclude those under twenty dollars from reve- 
nue payments altogether, and to exclude all others 
which were not convertible into gold and silver 
“upon the spot,” at the will of the holder, and with- 
out loss or delay to him. Public opinion had been 
awakened on the subject of small notes; and the 
Republicans every where were moving towards the 
suppression of all under twenty dollars. Such 
was the progress, and such the success, of onr mea- 
sures in May last, when eight hundred banks 
stopped payment at once, shut down close upon 
all the specie in their vaults, denying a ninepence, 
a picayune, a five cent piece, even, to the Govern- 
ment whose thirty millions of deposi es they held, 
or to the community who held a hundred and 
twenty millions of their notes! In the midst of pro- 
found peace, general prosperity, under a Govern- 
ment without taxes and without a public debt, 
with four times as much specie as was in it five 
years before, came this crash of the banks. It 
came like a clap of thunder ina cloudless sky. In 
one moment, as it were, a Government, with thirty | 


neyed opposition, was astonishingly great. The 


millions of revenue on hand, was left without a 
shilling: in one moment, a nation of fifteen mil- 
lions of souls was deprived of ninepences for the ! 
market or the post effice. As if to proclaim their 
design to banish all specie from the land, a simul- 
taneous and universal deluge of small notes and 
shin-plasters was poured upon the people; and the 
significant cry was set up, that specie payments 
could never be restored until a National Bank was 
established. This cry explained the main cause 
of the general stoppagé, and the sole cause of the 
shin-plaster and small note issue. 

All this took place in May, 1837. It was a 
repetition, without the excuse of war, of the bank 
explosions of the war in 1814; it was the second 
explosion of the banks since the war, and in pro- 
found peace. It was expected to astound, terrify, 
subdue, distress, and coerce the country into a 
submission to the re-establishment of the National 
Bank! a result that would have been inevitable 
had it not been for the eighty millions of gold and 
silver which Jackson’s administration brought into 
the country, and which has so well kept up the 
value of bank notes that those which are in good 
credit are now no more than one or two per cent. 
below par. This third explosion in twenty-five 
years—this second explosion in time of peace—this 
loss of national revenues, as if by enchantment— 
this disappearance of specie, as if touched by a 
magic wand—roused and electrified the continent. 
The public mind came at a bound to the conviction 
that the Federal Government ought to be discon- 
nected from the banks, and from their paper cur- 
rency. The conviction was general, almosi unani- 
mous, among the Republicans; a few only among 
them were for trying the loeal banks and their 
paper once more, as if three failures in twenty-five 
years were not sufficient; as if another failure was 
not inevitable, and as if another failure must not 
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end in the restoration of a National Bank, with the | 


restoration of the political party, with ali their 
principles and measures, who go with that bank. 
The Federal party, of course, with some honvurable 
exceptions, oppuse the disconnection. They oppose 
whatever the Republicans propose, no matter what. 
They were opposed to the junction of the Govern- 
ment with the State banks three years ago, when 
those banks were doing well; they are for com- 
peliing the Government to stick to them now that 
they have done ill. This is the state of parties: 
the Republicans almost universally for the divorce 
of Bank and State; the Federalists, almost uni- 
versally, for the conjunction of Bank and Siate. 
In this division and subdivision, I find myself with 
the mass of my own party, and with the Adminis- 
tration itself. I find them now where I was many 
years ago. I believe them to be right, and shall 
stand by them, and abide their fate. If they sink 
in this contest with the banks and the Federalists, I 
shall go down with them. 

I stand upon the two principles of the bill—1. 
The United States to use the money of the Consti- 
tution in the receipts and disbursements of the Fe- 
deral Treasury; 2. The United States to receive 
their own money, to keep their own money, and 
pay out their own money. I stand upon these 
two principles; I cannot surrender them, though I 
could consent to take them one ata time. The 
details of the bill are open to compromise. There 
Iam ready to give and to take—to surrender and 
concede—to do every thing, consistent with the pre- 
servation of the principles, to conciliate the support, 
or to purchase the forbearance of friends. In some 
particulars I would prefer a change of details; I 
would prefer additional branch mints in place of 
the Receivers General—min!s that would answer 
the double purpose of keeping the money of the 
Government, and coining money for the people. 

The principles of the bill I hold to be founded in 
the clearest reasons of propriety, and constitution- 
ality, and sustained by the fullest voice of trial and 
experience. Every Government should be, at all 
times, the master of its own property,—money and 
every thing else. A Government should not be put 
to the delays and contingencies of asking for its own, 
much less of sueing four it, and above all, of having 
to sue where State laws may interpose to delay, or 
to defeat the recovery. The revenue of a Govern- 
ment is its daily support,—it is like tne daily sup- 
- port of a family,—it cannot be stopped, or withheld, 
without affecting the existence of the Government 
itself Every Government upon earth, our own ex- 
cepted, puts its money where it can go and take it. 
All other Governments put their money where they 
can command it, where they can seize it, if neces- 
sary, and punish a delinquent holder. We do 
the same with all our property, except money. 
Our ships and forts, 


ces, are all in our own custody. We do not 
have to beg, or bring suits at law, to recover their 
possession. We keep them, subject to our own 
order, because the existence, and the operations, of 
Government, which holds civil society together, 
and prevents mankind from relapsing into anarchy 
and violence, will not admit of interruptions and 
delays. If this is true of property, how much more 
true is it of money—that daily pabulum, without 
which Government cannot exist aday? This fun- 
damental axiom, true of every Government, is pre- 
eminently so of ours. Our Government is com- 
plex—State and Federal—and each should have 
their own Independent Treasury. 
Constitution grew outef the Independent Treasury 
questien. Other causes helped on to the formation 
of the Constitution; buta revenue of its own—a 
revenue independent of the States, and of course 


independent of corporations—was the exciting and | 


controlling cause which led to its adoption. The 


whole history of the confederation, from the close | 


of the Revolution to the year 1789, proves this. 
Yet where is the Independent Treasury, where is 


the Federal Treasury, if corporations are to hold | 
our money, may refuse to pay it when they | 


please, and shall be backed by their State 
Legislatures when they refuse to pay? To com- 
mit our money to the custody of such corporations, 


is to forego the end for which the Federal Govern- | 


our military and na- | 
val stores, our public lands, and public edifi- | 


The present | 


ment was formed; to commit it to such corpora- 
tions again, afler the experience which we have 
had, and during. the experience which we now 
have, is to repeat a folly for which we have been 
three tumes panished, and to exhibit a fatuity which 
announces a doom w destruction, Upon the clear- 
est principles of reason, of constitutional obliga- 
tion, and of experience, the Federal Government 
is bound to take inte its own hands the keeping of 
sown money. This is one principle of the bill; 
the other is the use of hard money in the receipts 
and disbursements of the Federal Government. 
This principle is the ally of the other. They go 
together, and can hardly live separately. To re- 
ceive the promissory notes of the banks, is 40 re- 
ceive nothing but their promises to pay money. 
If they break that promise, the only resource is to 
take what they choose to give; that is to say, more 
broken promises to pay money, or to sue them; 
and, if suit is brought, State laws may interpose to 
protect the bank, and to compel the Government to 
take its pay in mere broken promises to pay. Far 
better to take the promissory notes of the citizens. 
They would not refuse payment, as the banks have 
done; and if they did, the State Legislatures would 
not interpose to shield them. 

The Federal Government oughtto use the money 
of the Federal Constitution. Its duty to the Con- 
stitution requires it to do so; its duty to the country 
equally requires it. By using that money, two 
great advantages would always result: 1. The 
Government would always have in its coffers real 
money ; 2. The country would always possess an 
abundant supply of the precious metals. Certainly 
the Federal Government owes great duties to itself 
and to the country, in relation to the currency. Ik 
should not abdicate those duties, nor delegate them. 
It should not expel specie from the country by 
abandoning the use of it. The experience of forty 
years shows that a cessation of demand for specie, 
on the part of the Federal Government, banishes 
geld and silver from the country. This was the 
result both under the first and second banks of the 
United States. On the other hand, the experience 
of five years shows that a demand for specie by 
the Federal Goveriument attracts it to the country ; 
that we have increased our supply from twenty 
to eighty miilions in five years, under that demand ; 
and that a continuation of the demand will con- 
tinue the increase until the country is adequately 
and fully supplied. This is the way to regulate 
the currency. A hundred and twenty or thirty 
millions in gold and silver will regulate the banks 
and the exchanges; and that amount can be at- 
tained, and ought to be attained, in six or seven 
years, by a continuation of General Jackson’s 
policy. 

An adequate supply of specie for the couniry, 
is one of the highest duties of the Federal Go- 
vernment. By the Constitution, it is made the 
conservator of specie; by abdicating its duties, it 
had banished from the land that which it was 
bound to preserve. The States delivered io this 
Government, in 1789, an adequate currency of 
gold andsilver. The first revenue jaw ever passed 
by Congress, enacted that the revenue should be 
paid ‘‘in gold and silver coin only.” There was then 
no complaint of scarcity. General Hamilton’s 
order for evading that law, did not turn upon the 
ground of scarcity of the precious metals, but on 
the plea of-cunvenience in handling bank paper, 
and upon the policy of increasing the quantity of 
bank circulation. There was no complaint of the 
inadequacy of specie until the first Bank of the 
United States had banished it from the conntry, as 
Mr. Madison and others predicted that it would do. 

Large mercantile payments always have been, 
and for ever will be, made in bits of paper, repre- 
s'nting masses of property. He is a ninny, or 
believes others to be ninnies, who talks about mer- 
chants spending their time in counting piles of 
dollars, one by une. If. masses of specie are to 
be paid, it is done in bulk, in kegs, or bags, or by 
weighing, or by a transfer of credit on the books 
of abank. Bills of exchange, receipts, or certifi- 
cates, representing masses of cotton, tobacco, rice, 
grain, flour, beef, pork, lead, cattle, &c. make the 
great payments. So far as large mercantile operations 
are concerned, specie is but an inferior part gf the 
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gans of payments. With the body of the com- 

may, it is different. Specie is, or should be, 

the main part of their payments, and with every 
Government, it should be the sole instrument of 
payments. As to banks, it is in vain for them to 
expect to live upon confidence. Those that attempt 
it will share the fate of the Irishman’s mare, which 
her master undertook to male live upon a straw 
aday. One-third in specie, for all its liabilities in 
cireglation and deposites, is the rule of the Bank 
of land, With less than that proportien the 
bank holds herself to be unsafe; with that propor- 
tion in hand, she expects to make up the other two- 
thirds, if ran upon, out of the debts due her, her 
credit to borrow, and Government aid in exchequer 
bills, Scarcely a bank in the United States under- 
takes to come up to the Bank of England standard 
of safety. The Legislature of Louisiana is the 
only one that I have seen attempting to establish 
that standard. 

There is a concerted attempt at this time in the 
United States to decry specie; to ridicule it, to villi- 
fy it, to suppress it, and to banish it. Gold, espe- 
cially, is the object of the villification of this party 
—that gold which stands first aamed in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and which, from the 
earliest records of the human race, has been the 
chosen money of the world. | do not envy that 
party their assiduous labors in the defamation of 
the precions metals. I du not fear the success of 
their exertions. I do not fear even that they will 
ever succeed in making themselves tarn their 
backs upon the smallest piece of gold or silver 
which is offered for their acceptance. The neces- 
sity of an adequate supply of the precious metals 
is known and felt by the whole human race. It is 
the only money which it is safe for the body of the 
people tohandle. It is the main basis for the ope- 
rations of a bank; anit is the only standard or mea- 
sure of values. One of the highest functions of mo- 
ney is to measure values. That is a function which 
paper cannot perform. The measure of values must 
itself possess intrinsic value, and must itself be free 
from sudden or material variations of value. It 
must have a uniform, and a universal value. As 
well might you attempt to make a measure of 
lengths ont of that which has no Jength, a mea- 
sure of weights out of that which has no weight, a 
measure of quanties out of that which has no capa- 
city to hold any quantity, as to endeavor to make 
a measure of values out of that which has no in- 
trinsic value. The precious metals alone can con- 
stitute a measure of values; paper money can mea- 
sure the value of nothing, not even of itself; its 
own value is eternally measured by its relation— 
by its convertibility—into specie. Its want of in- 
trinsic value, its liability to be made in any quanti- 
ty, or to be diminished in any quantity, and its lia- 
bility to total destruction, entirely disqualifies it for 
the high function of a measure of values. 

The Constitution of the United States has vested 
Congress with authority to prescribe a uniform 
standard of weights and measures for the whole 
Union. Congress has not exercised that power; but 
the common feeling of the people has supplied the 
defect of Federal legislation. In all parts of the 
Union, they use the same weights and measures. A 
pound is a pound, a bushel is a bushel, a yard is a 

ard, from one end of the country to the cther. 
Constitution has also vested Congress with au- 
thority to regulate the value—not of currency, for 
there is no such word in the Constitution, nor any 
word which can be made to include paper curren- 
_ey—but to regulate the value of the coin of our 
own mint, and also of foreign coin. This power 
for forty-five years, that is to say, from 1789 to 1834, 
was so erroneously exercised as to under-value gold 
six and two-thirds per cent. ‘The consequence was 
the total exclusion of gold from our circulation. 
In 1834 this error was corrected; and the con- 
sequence is, that gold is in the full process 
of restoration to its constitutional place in our 
currency. With respect to foreign coins, instead 
of making them current, as the Constitution in- 
tended, they were nearly all excluded from cireula- 
tion by the act of 1819. ‘This false legislation was 
also corrected in 1834; and foreign coins now enter 
largely into our circulation. The year 1834—the 
second year of General Jackson’s second Presiden- 
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tial term—will be an era, a proud and glorious era, 
in the history of our constitutional currency. It 
will be the era of the reformation of the metallic 
currency. The year 1836, the last year of General 
Jackson's second term, will be another glorious 
epoch in our financial history. It was in that year 
that the promissory notes of a corporation ceased 
to be a lawful tender to the United States in dis- 
charge of all taxes, debts, and duties due to her. 
The year 1836 is the epoch of this deliverance 
of the Federal Treasury from the dominion of 
a corporation; but the year 1832 divides the 
honor with it; for in that year was the blow 
struck—the heroic veto applied—which effected 
the deliverance. Three noble acts have been 
performed; but a fourth remains to be achieved to 
consummate the duties of the Federal Government 
in relation to the currency. The error of Mr. 
Madison’s administration, at the expiration of the 
existence of the first Bank of the United States, 
must not be repeated. The notes of the local 
banks must not be made a national currency! 
That error ruined the currency in 1814 and in 1819, 
and the repetition of it again ruined it in 1837. 
Three times, in twenty-five years, has that error 
deprived the Treasury of its revenues, the country 
of a measure of values, and rendered nugatory the 
uniformity of weights and measures, in which the 
whole Union had agreed. The effect upon the 
commanity has been the same as if every seller 
had possessed the privilege, and had exercised it, of 
altering his weights and measures at his pleasure; 
lengthening or shortening his yard stick; enlarging 
or reducing his bushel; diminishing or increasing 
his pound weight with every sale, and precisely 
as it suited his own interests in every instance, 
This is an enormous and a crying evil, the parent 
of unnumbered impositions upon the whole commu- 
nity, and especially upon the weaker part. In paying 
double for the necessaries of life, the effect has 
been precisely the same as if the purchaser had 
received but half a pound, half a yard, and half a 
bushel, when he paid for a fall pound, a full yard, 
and a full bushel. But, sir, I drop this disquisi- 
tion. The parsuit of it would carry me too far, at 
the present moment, into the workings of the pa- 
per system. I drop it with remarking, that the ar- 
bitrary debasement of the current coin, formerly 
practised by some European Kings, and latterly 
by some Turkish Sultans, was innocent and harm- 
less, compared to the mischief done in our own 
country by the loss of a measure of values, and the 
consequent, or equivalent, destruction of all the 
measures of quantities. The thoughtless and in- 
considerate man, invested with no legislative cha- 
racter, may say, that paper money is lighter than 
gold and silver; that paper will buy any thing that 
gold and silver will buy; that he does not care 
what his money is made of, provided it will fay his 
debts. The unreflecting man may talk in this way; 
but the statesman must look at money in its 
exalted character of a measure of values; and if 
that measure is lost or destroyed by his manage- 
ment, he commits a great error, and inflicts a great 
injury upon the entire community. We have lost 
that measure. The Federal Government has occa- 
sioned its loss. The use of paper at the Federal 
Treasury has banished coin—has set an example 
which has been followed by all the States, and by 
every individual—until paper has banished coin, 
and made itself a forced tender in every payment. 
Paper money is now the actual currency of the 
land. It is the medium of all payments; and, be- 
ing no measure of values, there is ne stability of 
prices. Every thing fluctuates. Trade is subject- 
ed to the hazards of gambling. The remedy for 
this evil—the means for the re-establishment 
of the measure of values—is for the Federal 
Government to use the true measure itself. 
In supplying itself with the true measure, it 
will cause the whole country to be supplied. 
No nation can saturate itself with gold and silver 
more easily than the United States. ‘The hundred 
millions of exportable products, annually sent 
abroad—to say nothing of domestic mines, and 
tye supplies brought in by emigrants—will bring 
back an annual supply of 12 or 15 millions. We 
have but to invite its presence, by creating a de- 
mand for it, and 8 or 10 millions of this amount 
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will annually remain with us until the nationa| 
supply is full and complete. 

Mr. B. would examine some of the objections to 
the proposed bill. The able speeches which had 
been delivered by the numerous friends of the mea- 
sure abridged his labor in this respect, and he 
should confine himself to brief notices of a few of 
the principal points. At the head of these objec- 
tions stands the imposing assumption that the 
passage of the bill will inflict a severe wound upon 
the State banks, and entirely disable them to resume 
specie payments. This assertion is made by the 
whole body of the speakers on the opposite side; 
bat they deal in assertion only. No explanation is 
given to justify it, and to show how it is that an 
array of eight hundred banks is to be thus myste- 
riously and powerfully affected. The amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives} only 
proposes to distribute the deposites among twenty- 
five banks, so that seven hundred and seventy-five 
would remain unprovided for, and, consequently, 
subject to ruin under that plan. But there is a 
readier answer to this objection. The bill only 
proposes to remit these banks to the condition they 
were in under the dominion of the Bank of the 
United States. They were then in a complete state 
of divorce from the Federal Government, having 
no share of the public deposites, or any share in the 
privilege of paying the Federal revenue with their 
notes. They were contented with that condition, 
and affirm that they flourished under it; and such 
of them as wish for the establishment of a National 
Bank, are still in favor of that condition, and of 
being divorced from the Government. The only 
difference is that they will submit to a divorce 
imposed by the by-laws of a Federal Bank, but 
will resist it coming from Congress. This answer 
is enough to explode the objection. It not only 
puts an end to it, but makes it ridiculous, No 
further answer is necessary to be given; but a 
further answer is at hand, and will be given. It 
comes from an authoritative source. The report 
of the committee of the banks of New York, on the 
resumption of specie payments, made on the 28th 
of February last, and approved in a general meet- 
ing of the banks of the city, holds this language: 


“In contemplation of the resumption of specie payments by 
the banks of the city of New York, on or before the tenth of 
May next, and under the uncertain contingency of a simul- 
taneous or early resumption by the banksof some of the other 
great commercial cities, it is mcumbent on thoee of New York 
to adopt all the measures within the limits of their resources, 
which may enable them not only to resume, but also to main- 
tain specie payments.” | E 

“The fall in the rate of foreign exchanges, now considerably 
below par in our city paper, renders it absolutely certain, that 
no exportations of specie can take place, and more than proba: 
ble that a considerable influx may be expected. "This fact, 
now indisputable, must have an effect on public opinion, and 
ought to remove the appreliensions of those whe may have be- 
lieved our efforts for an early resumption premature. Secure, 
as allthe banksin the United States are, against foreign de- 
mands, we are justified in expecting their co-operaticn. If 
this is obtained, we do not perceive any obstacle to an early, 
easy, and safe resumption of specie payments.” . 


“A continued suspension, on the part of some of the other 
great commercial cities, can alone render the resumption on 
our part difficult, and may prevent a free application of the le- 
gitimate resources of New Yurk. Yet, such is the favorable 
relative state of the balances between this and the other parts o! 
the Union, that for the present, at least, but little need be ap- 
prehended from the effect of natural causes. Of deliberate acts 
of hostility, as there could be no motive for such, there should 
be no apprehension on our part. We trust that, supported by 
the community of this city, and by the State, the banks will be 
able to surmount all obstacles, and on or before the tenth of 
May to resume and maintain specie pay ments.” 

From this authentic report, it is seen that the 
banks of the city of New York have determined to 
resume specie payments on or before the 10th day 
of May next; that they ask nothing but the co-ope- 
ration, or forbearance, of other banks, and are 
afraid of nothing but the deliberate hostility of 
some non-resuming baaks in other cities, that is to 
say, Mr. Biddle’s bank in Philadelphia. This is 
the janguage of the banks in New York. They 
ask nothing, and they fear nothing, from the Fede- 
ral Government. They fear nothing from the 
Sub-Treasury bill. They declare their only danger 
to be in the conduct of the non-resuming banks ef 
some neighboring cities. Now, which is entitled 
to most credit in this contradiction of opinion, the 
New York banks, or the politicians on ‘this floor? 
Certainly it is a case in which the opinion of the 
banks must prevail. They know their own con- 
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dition; they know the condition of others; they 
have the work of resumption to perform, and they 
say they can perform it. If they can, all other 
banks must be able to do it likewise, or must have 
imposed falsehoods upon the country when they 
stopped payment last May; for all then declared 
that they did not stop from their own weakness, 
but from the example of New York; and that they 
would be ready to resume whenever her banks did. 
This was the language of all, and of none more 
publicly and positively than that of Mr. Biddle’s 
bank. The banks, then, upon their own showing, 
are all able to resume, and it is not for politicians, 
who cannot be admitted to know the condition of 
the banks as well as the banks do themselves, and 
who have their own political objects to accomplish 
by prolonging the suspension—tt is not for them to 
discover excuses for the future failure of the banks 
in the acts of a Government, the whole of whose 
acts are, in their eyes, full of folly and ruin. Even 
if these politicians stood before the country as 
sound judges, their judgment could not come in 
competition with the opinion of the banks. But 
they do not so stand. They do not stand as sound 
judges, but as frail and fallible partisans, whose 
habitual vaticination of ruin from every act of the 
Government—whose thousand and one mistakes 
heretofore committed—whose burning desire to get 
into power by destroying the credit of those in 
power—must reduce them to the condition of per- 
manent prophets of wo, predicting destruction, as 
a matter of course, from every thing which their 
adversaries do. 

The establishment of a Treasury bank is the 
next great objection to the bill. It is declared to 
be a Treasury bank; and then a frightful picture 
of the evils of such a bank is drawn by each 
speaker, and held up to terrify the people. I 
thank them for this objection; it kills off four others 
which this party have made against this Adminis- 
tration, and on each of which they have have in- 
sisted with all the vehemence with which they now 
urge this one. It kills off the whole charge of in- 
tending to establish a National Bank in New York; 
the whole charge of intendingto impose the safety 
fund system upon the whole Union; the whole 
charge of intending to gevern the country, by a 
corrupt league of pet banks; and the whole charge 
of intending to impose an exclusively metallic cur- 
rency upon the country. The establishment of a 
Treasury bank is inconsistent with these four 
charges, and, being the last charge, it kills off the 
others. In this, it does us good service. 
It shows what stuff the gentlemen’s charges 
are made of. It kills off four of their most 
serious charges at a blow; and now we will 
kill it off, and so finish five together. This can be 
done with two words; in the first place, there is not 
one feature of a Treasury bank in the bill; in the 
second place, I pledge myself to vote to eradicate 
it, if gentlemen can show me a single feature. 

Sensible that there is nothing in the bill to justify 
the objection, gentlemen fly off to suppositions, and 
charge afuture design to erect a Treasury bank 
upon the foundation of an Independent Treasury, 
and to furnish the Government with boundless 
supplies of money, by the issue of exchequer bills 
in the shape of Treasury notes. To these imagi- 
nations of the gentlemen, I can only oppose posi- 
tive denials, and wait for time to perform its of- 
fice upon this accusation as it has done upon all 
that they have made for eight or nine years past. 
For one, I shall never vote for sucha bank, nor for 
nother issue of Treasury notes. 

A third objection is to the insecurity of the public 
moneys in the hands of the Government agents. 
Gentlemen suppose that the moneys will be much 
safer in the keeping of the banks, than in the cus- 
tody of the officers appointed by the Government 
to keep them. This is an objection which both 
reason and experience rejects, Reason teaches us 
that a number of men acting together, will do that 
which each one of theth, individually, would scorn 
todo. Thus, a board of bank directors would do 
an act which each member of the board, in his 
own individual case, would s to do. Take 
the case of the thirty millions of public deposites in 


the hands of the banks in May last. “They were in. 


the custody of boards of directors; and, as 
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the directors acted in refusing the restitution of 
these deposites to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and to the disbursing officers in whose 
names they stood. But suppose these thirty mil- 
lions had been deposited with the members of the 
same boards in their individual capacities, their 
personal honor, to say nothing of their bonds and 
securities, bound for the restitution—they would 
have restored the amount to the last dollar, and felt 
the deepest humiliation at the slightest delinquency. 
Such would have been their conduct. An_ indivi- 
dual is a safer depositary than a board; and far bet- 
ter would it be to confide the public deposites to any 
one single director of a bank, thar to the whole 
together as a corporation. A corporation has no 
soul and no conscience: an individual director has 
both; and these, with his bonds and securities, would 
be the highest pledge for his fidelity. This is what 
reason teaches us. Now for experience. We have 
Treasurers of the United States, and but one Trea- 
surer at a time. These Treasurers have passed 
through their hands, counting frem the foundation 
of the Government, about eight hundred millions of 
dollars. Has any part of these eight hundred mil- 
lions been lost in their hands? No: not one cent! 
Again: we have Treasurers of the Mint, one at a 
time. These Treasurers have had the actual keep- 
ing, counting, and paying out, of seventy-three mil- 
lions of dollars in gold and in silver. Has one 
piece of it been lost in their hands? No: not one! 
Under the bill before us, the mints are to be made 
depositories of the public moneys. Experience 
shows them to be safe places; their peculiar occupa- 
tion makes them proper places; and I wish we had 
three or four more of them, and then all the public 
moneys might be deposited in them. 

But gentlemen, in support of their objection, 
made an assertion, and started an inquiry which 
has ended in the total overthrow of their position. 
They ventured upon a question of fact—a ques- 
tion of figures and records—a question to be an- 
swered by documentary evidence. It was as to the 
comparative amount of past losses; whether the 
Government had lost most by using banks, or by 
trusting to their own fiscal agents; and in this in- 
quiry gentlemen were bold in their affirmation that 
the comparison was to the disadvantage of the Go- 
vernment agents, and entirely in favor of the 
banks. How unfortunate for their argument this 
attempt to do honor to the banks! It has led to 
official inquiries at the Treasury Department, and 
here is the answer. It is a communication from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, dated February 
28th, of the present year: 

“In answer to the first inquiry, as to ‘the amount of balan- 
ces against all banks which have been used as public deposito- 
ries that is not secured, or will probably be lost, adding thereto 
theestimated loss that hasaccrued by taking on public account 
depreciated bank notes,’ I would observe, that it is computed 
those balances so lust will be about $1,000,000, and the loss by 
taking such notes about $5,500,000; making, in the aggregate, 
$6,500,000. This is without the addition of any interest, as are 
the subsequent statements. If interest was cast on the above 
sums, the aggregate would exceed $13,000,000. 

“The data on which this computation rests are, that the nomi- 
nal balances againet banks that have been public depositories, 
and _ in default, are now, though excluding what stands tv the 
credit of disbursing officers, about $7,000,000. Of thie sum 
near $1,076,000 stands against old bank depositories, and the 
residue against recentones. The loss to the Treasury by tak- 
ing depreciated notes in 1814, 715, 716, and ‘17, is estimated at 
quite $3,500,000; and there is now on hand of such notes, then 
received and never paid away or collected, about $80,000 more, 
as is more fully detailed ina report to the Senate from this De- 
partment, mace the Ist instant. These constitute an aggregate 
of $12,580,000.” 

To these losses from local banks is to be added 
the sum of $233,422, for the principal and interest 
of dividend due from the Bank of the United 
States, and withheld on a pretexted claim for dama- 
ges on the protested bill of exchange on the French 
Government. The answer to the second branch 
of the inquiry stands thus: 

“In answer to the second inquiry, as to ‘the amount of ba- 
ances against all kinds of collecting officers which has not been 
secured and will probably be lost,’ I have, after careful exami- 
nation, computed that it will not exceed from $9 0,000 to 
$1,200,000. From the long period covered by these balances, 
connected with their great namber, it must be obvious that the 


amount which has been wholly lost cannot, in many cases, be 
ascertained with accuracy. 

“ But the data for this estimate are as follows: The nominal 
amount of such balances is about $2,500,000. Schedules of most 
of them late as October, 1837, with certain explanations, may be 
seen in a report tothe House of Representatives, made by this 
Department on the 15th January last; and dssothon, with more 
detailed explanations, is now preparing, in conformity to a re- 
solution of the Senate, passed the 15th instant. Fromthe whole 
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asount, there should first be deducted a eum for what has heen 
ascertained to be probably secured or paid. ‘This ranges’ from 
$1,000,000 to $1,150,000, y* 


“Ot the nomiwal balances, a further sum, equal io near 
$300,000, has never been _ in suit; and, in most eaves, this is 
believed to have arisen from a knowledge that nothing would 
appear to be due when the vouchers were all offered, and the 
allowances made which were considered legal.” 

Thus stands the comparison between the banks 
and the collectors and disbursing agents; and the 
difference is more than five to one in favor of the 
collectors and these agents. In both instances, the 
comparison goes back to the foundation of the Go- 
vernment, and it is to be observed that the losses 
among the collectors almost entirely accrued under 
the old system, before the four years’ law took efe 
fect—that law which brings the accounts of every 
moneyed agent to a close every fourth year. Thi 
law, with other regulations at the Departments 
have nearly put an end to losses by collectors. In 
the War Department, in the disbursement of one 
hundred miilions in the last fifteen years, there has 
not been the loss of a dollar. The other Depart- 
ments have also been greatly improved. If the 
comparison had been confined to the last fifteen 
years, since the new law and the new regulations 
have been in force, it would have resulted still more 
to the discredit of the banks and to the honor of 
the Government agents. But it is not by the losses 
appearing on the Treasury books that this great 
question is tobe answered. Those books only show 
the direct losses to the Government from the use 
of bank paper and banks as depositories; the indi- 
rect losses to the Government, and _ the losses to its 
creditors and to the whole community from the use 
of depreciated paper, must also be taken into 
the account; and then the mischiefs from the 
use of these banks and their paper money ap- 
pear in their enormous, incalculable, and agen’ 
ling amount. Gentlemen of the Opposition have 
recurred with great commendation to the report of 
a committee to the House of Representatives, of 
which Mr. McDuffie was chairman, some seven or 
eight years ago, to show the evils of a Treasury 
bank—that phantom of which there is no existence 
any where but in their own imaginations. They 
produce his report with every commendation; of 
course they cannot object to its authority; and here 
is a paragraph taken from it which should begin to 
open their eyes, or the eyes of the country, to the 
magnitude of the losses from Government reliance 
on local banks and their paper money. 

“The Gevernment borrowed, during the short period of the 
war, eighty millions of dollars, at an average discount of fif- 
teen per cent. giving certificates of stock, amounting w eighty 
millions of dollars,in exchange for sixty-eight millions of doh 
larsin such dank paper as could be obtained. Upon the very 
face of the transaction, therefore, there was a loss of twelve 
millions of dollars, which would, in all probability, have been 
saved, if the Treasury bad been aided by such an institution as 
the Bank of the United States. But the sum of sixty eight 
millions of dollars received by the Government was in a de- 
preciated currency, not more than half as valuable as that in 
which the stock given in exchange for it, has been, and will 
be redeemed. Here then is another loss of thirty four millions, 
resulting incontestably and exclusively, from the depreciation 


of the currency, and making, with the sum lost by the discount, 
forty-six millions of dollars.’’ 


Mr. McDuffie says, and says truly, in his report 
that this loss of forty-six millions was only one 
item in the catalogue of lesses—titat the loss to 
the community, and to the Government creditors, 
from using depreciated paper was beyond calcula- 
tion. His remedy for these losses was a National 
Bank; mine is an adequate supply of gold and 
silver,and especially of gold; and if it is asked how 
much gold will be sufficient, I answer, that so far 
as the currency of a National Bank is concerned, 
twenty odd millions would be enough; for that is 
the maximum amount of currency that she ever 
furnished. A supply then of twenty odd millions 
of gold would meet all objections arising from the 
withdrawal of her currency, and that amonnt will 
be in the country before the present term of Mr. 
Van Buren’s Administration expires, and double 
that amount in seven or eight years. 


The loss to Government creditors was incredible . 


from the use of depreciated paper during the late 
war. Eventhe Treasury notes were depreciated, 
in some parts, as low as 334 per cent. he loss to 
creditors from the use of bank notes, since May last, 
has also been great. The public moneys in the 


hands of the dep site banks were then 30 millions; 
the Government has been paying it ont ever since, 
to the great profit of the banks, to the immense dis- 
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credit of the Government itself, and to the heavy 
loss of many of its creditors. 

But the money test cannot complete the compari- 
son between the two classes of agents. Other con- 
siderations of great weight, and some of still graver 
character, belong to the subject. First, in point of 
amenability.. The Government officersare amena- 
ble to the Government, subject to its laws and its 
orders; liable to summary proceedings for default, 
and to be pursued by execution wherever they go, 
and responsible in person and in property, them- 
selves and all their securities, for all that is owing 
by them. Notso with the banks. They are the 
creations of the State Governments, subject to State 
laws, and having great influence over the enact- 
ment of State laws which concern themselves. The 
Btates may protect them, and have protected them, 
against the Federal demands. They have passed 
acts to prevent the recovery of damages which the 
charters had fixed; and to prevent execution against 
the banks themselves, unless the creditors would 
consent to receive his debt in current bank notes. 
This is what has been done; itis what is now done; 
and here is the evidence of it. 

Mr. B, then exhibited a document, obtained from 
the Department of State, containing the acts passed 
by the legislatures of different States since the 
suspension of specie payments in May last. They 
were passed in States where there were deposite 
banks, then holding about thirty millions of public 
money, standing in the name of the Treasurer of 
the United States, or in the names of disbursing 
officers. ‘These acts, in some instances, reduced 
the damages which depositors and holders of notes 
were entitled to recover; and, in some instances, 
denied execution against the bank, unless the 
creditor would endorse upon it that current notes 
should be receivable. Mr. B. said he had seen no 
instance in which these acts made any exception 
in favor of the United States; and he read the 
titles of several of the acts, and the names of the 
States in which they were passed, and referred to 
the Senators from those States to say whether there 
were any exception. No Senator answering in the 
affirmative, Mr. B. resumed, and said that here 
was an insurmountable cbjection to the future em- 
ployment of State banks as public depositories, or 
to the reception of their notes in the payment of the 
Federal revenue. The States had interposed be- 
tween the Federal Government and the holders of 
its moneys. They might interpose again and for 
ever. By so doing, they injured the United States, 
and laid a ground for complaint and collision with 
the State Governments. Every consideration of 
harmony and mutual independence should forbid 
the possibility of such occurrences for the future. 

Again: The deposite banks, whether a National 
Bank or catalogue of State banks, were the friends 
of hizh taxes and low appropriations. They went 
for surpluses, for the accommodation of themselves 
and a few of their friends. They went for taxing 
the nation to the uttermost, and stinting appropria- 
tions to the minimum, that enormous surpluses 
should remain in their hands for loans to them- 
selves and friends. He (Mr. B.) had a table in 
his hand, obiained from the Treasury Department, 
and showing the annual amount of balances in the 
Treasury from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time, and which he would read. It 
was valuable for two purposes: 1. To show how 
little need the Government has for large balances; 
2. How large these balances became when the 
banks were powerful and the Government con- 
nected with them. In the first years of the Govern- 
ment, the banks were few in number, and compara- 
tively weak; and then the surpluses stood thus: 


Year. Balance. 
1789 . - 428 239 
1790 - - 570,023 
1791 - - 973,905 
1792 - ~ 783,444 
1793 - - 753,661 
1794 - . 1,151,924 
1795 - - 516,442 
1796 , . 888,895 
1797 - - 1,021,899 
1798 - - 617,451 
1799 - - 2,161,867 
1900 . . 2,623,311 
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Thus, during this period of twelve years, when 
the National Bank had but ten millions of capital, 
and State banks were few and weak, the average 
surplus for twelve years did not amount to one 
miilion of dollars. Now for a different picture. 
Behold the years 1815-'16-"17. 


Year. Balance. 
1815 - - 13,106,592 
1816 - - 22,033,519 
1817 - - 14,989,465 


These three years covered the brief season of 
bank omnipotence after the conclusivn of the late 
war. The second National Bank, with its thirty- 
five millions of capital, was then just created; State 
Legislatures littered local institutions by the forty 
atatime. Bank influence was predominant every 
where; and no where more powerful than in Con- 
gress. Its irresistible influence here was well de- 
scribed at that time by the intrepid and sagacious 
Mr. Randolph. This is what he said: 1 

“Every man you meet, in this House or out of it, with some 
rare exceptions, which only served to prove the rule, was either 
a stockholder, president, cashier, director, attorney, clerk, or 
(loor-keeper, runner, engraver, paper maker, to abank. r 


We are tied hand and foot, and bound to conci- 
liate this great mammoth,” [the banking interest. } 


Such was the power of the banks at that time; 
and the consequence was, an average surplus of 
near seventeen millions per annum. To be sure it 
only lasted three years; and the reason was, that the 
banks only ruled the country for three years. It 
was a short ride, and a merry one; and now for a 
plange. Let us see the next four or five years. 


Year. Balance. 
1818 - - 1,478,526 
1819 : - 2,079,992 
1820 - - 1,198,461 
1821 - - 1,681,592 
1822 - - 4,237,427 


Iiere the average is reduced to about two mil- 
lions per annum; and why? Because the banks had 
lost their dominion over the country and the Go- 
vernment, and had neither the means nor the influ- 
ence to inflate the Treasury. It was the season of 
their first catastrophe in time of peace; and every 
thing went down in proportion to their own great 
fall. It was the season of a general collapse. Let 
us pass on to the next ascension, to the next perihe- 
lion, of this ballooning of the banks. About the 
year 1833, when the National Bank had lost the 
prospect of a re-charter, but expanded its business, 
and when local banks were increased in unprece- 
dented numbers, and as many as ninety of them 
became the depositories of the public moneys, their 
power and influence again became immense. The 
result, on the Federal Treasury, was: 


Year. Balance. 
1833 - - 11,702,995 
1834 - - 8,892 858 
1835 - - 26,749,803 
1836 - - 46,708,436 
1837 - - 35,759,630 


Here is another season of five years of great 
power in the banks, and of close connection with 
them by the Federal Government. The result is, 
an average balance, that is to sav, an annual sur- 
plus, of about twenty-seven millions of dollars! 
What a comment upon the connection between 
Bank and State! A connection which exhibits 
ihe Federal Treasury as a mere appendage to a 
rising, flying, plunging and falling balloon. We 
who have been here for some years have seen the 
inside working of this connection, and have seen 
the votes which created these enormous surpluses; 
votes to promote all taxation—to prevent ail re- 
duction of taxes—and to prevent all possible ap- 
propriations, even for the defence of the country, and 
for the completion of the fortifications; and we have 
seen these votes regularly coming from the friends 
of the banks. To complete the picture, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the banks had their second catas- 
trophe, in time of peace, in May last; and that now 
the balance in the Treasury is low enough! 

Mr. B. said, he had for years pointed out the 
Bank of the United States, while the depository of 
the public moneys, as the ally of taxes, and the 
‘enemy of appropriations; he had made the same 
remark upon the local deposite banks almost as 
soon as they were in operation; and he had now 
given the evidence to show the justice of the appli- 
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cation of this character to them both. Ii was 
most fatal objection to all connection with thoge 
banks; an objeciion from which the Government 
agents would be wholly free. With the mints and 
individual officers, to keep the public moneys, there 
would be no interest here to create surpluses for 
the benefit of banksand their favorites. 

A third answer to this objection is, that it goes to 
the form of our Government, and impeaches the 
capacity of the people to administer their own Go- 
vernment. The objection is, that the agents se. 
lected by the Government, and responsible to jt, 
cannot be trusted to keep the public moneys; and, 
therefore, the custody of the money must be con- 
fided to bank directors, who are not appointed by 
the Government, nor responsible to the people. 
This is the objection; and, upon its face, it im- 
peaches the capacity of the people to administer 
their own Government, and to take care of their 
own property. This is an inevitable inference; 
and, perhaps, another inference will also result; 
namely, that if banks are necessary to the Federal 
Government, she will have the same power to 
creale as to adupl these institutions. 

A fourth objection made to the Independent Trea- 
sury is, that it will hoard specie—that it will cause 
the Government to become an immense miser, 
hoarding in the deep recesses of vaults, and con- 
fining with bolts, bars, and safes, a vast accumula- 
tion of gold and silver. Sir, the table of balances 
which I have read explodes this objection. It 
shows that the Government has no balances of any 
consequence, except when it is connected with 
banks. When free from that connection, or when 
the banks are too weak to exert an influence over 
the public counsels, the surplus on hand is next to 
nothing; a million per annum in the earlier stages 
of the Government, and two millions per annum in 
later times. The table shows how litile need there 
is for any surplus; for it is notorious that the Go- 
vernment machine worked far better when it was 
a touch-and-go business with the Treasury, than it 
ever did with its ten, twenty, thirty, and forty mil- 
lions of surplusses. There will be no surplus to 
be hoarded if the Government can succeed in break- 
ing its connection with the banks. Economy can 
then be practiced, as well as professed. It can then 
be practised by those who are really in favor of it. 

Mr. B said, that at the extra session he had 
given it as his opinion that the payment or the 
Federal revenues in gold and silver would not 
occasion more than four or five millions of dollars 
to be taken out of circulation ; in other words, that 
four or five millions would accomplish the annual 
payment of the whole revenue. A further study 
of the subject, and a view of the table of balances 
which he had jnst presented, induced him to be- 
lieve that two ur three millions would be sufficient. 
One millivn was found to be sufficient in the first 
twelve years of the Government, and two millions 
in the five years from 1818 to 1822, inclusive. The 
same amount would have been equally sufficient 
at all other times. He was against surpluses; he 
was against any financial calculation for leaving 
any amount whatever in the Treasury ; he was 
opposed to any scheme of finance which had for its 
basis any reserve of money in the Federal Trea- 
sury. This was an old subject with him [Mr. B.] 
He had made his acquaintance with it twelve years 
ago. He had then tried his young hand, for the 
first time, on a financial subject, and on resolutions 
submitted by himself to repeal so much of the 
Sinking Fund act of 1817 as directed a reserve of 
two millions per annum to be kept in the Treasury. 
He had then shown it to be an unnecessary pre- 
caution; that it was far better to cut down taxes to 
the estimated expenditure, and invest the Govern- 
ment with a contingent authority to borrow the 
two millions in the event of a need for it to meet 
appropriations before Congress would assemble. 
This was his opinion twelve years ago; it was hig 
opinion now. He was opposed to any plan for 
leaving a surplus dollar in the Treasury; he was 
opposed to the issue of Treasury notes to supply 
deficiencies; he was for the contingent authority to 
borrow, if necessary, a small sum to meet appro- 
priations, and then paying it off out of the first 
surplus. In this way, and by increasing and di- 
minishing the amount for the flexible objects of e2- 
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nditure, such as fortifications, ships, harbors, 
Jight-houses, &c. the small, occasional, and alternate 
deficiencies and excesses in the revenue could be 
easily, safely, and economically met and provided 
for. 


ed 


Not specie enough in the world to supply the | 


demand which this bill would create, and not time 
enough in the year to count it, if there was enough, 
is another of the objections to this bill. This is re- 
lied upon by many speakers, and grave calcula- 
tions are gone into to show that the three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year woald be too short 


atime to suffice for the counting in and counting | 


out the Government revenues, if paid in gold and 
silver. Sir, there 1s a species of argument which 
the logicians call the argumentum ad ignorantiam— 
an argument to ignorance; but this argument goes 
beyond that, for it is an argument to the lowest de- 
gree of ignorance. If any answer was due to it— 
the counting partof it—it might be found in the act 
of 1789, when the revenues were directed to be 
paid in gold and silver coin only; and also, ina 
speech delivered on the floor of the House some 
years ago, when the collection of the revenues in 
hard money was so strenuously urged by a gentle- 
man, now so entirely opposed to it.* But no an- 
swer is due to it. Every body knows better. Neither 
individuals, or nations, ever lost time in counting 
masses of specie. Ordinary sums are counted 
without loss of time, and masses are transferred 
by weight, or in kegs or bags. 


With respect to the other part of the objection— 
the impossibility of getting an adequate suppiy—it 
is an objection refuted by the experience of all na- 
tions, and particularly by our own experience. At 
the close of the Revolution we had nothing but de- 
preciated paper; in six or seven years afterwards 
we had an adequate supply of gold and silver. So 
of France: In 1800 she had nothing but assignats, 
depreciated as low as our o'd continental bills. In 
seven years afterwards she had a specie currency 
of five hundred and fifty millions of dollars. So of 
England: In 1819 she had nothing but depreciated 
paper; Parliament passed an act for the resumption 
of specie payments, and allowed four years for the 
banks to supply themselves. In two years the 
Bank of England reported an acquisit‘on of twenty 
millions sterling in gold—one hundred millions of 
dollars—and that she was ready to resume. The 
same bank now, at this moment, has made an ac- 
quisition of six millions sterling—thirty millions of 
dollars—in the brief space of aine mgpths. In 
May last, her supply was three and a half millions 
sterling; in January, it was nine andahalf. But 
to come to our own country. Our custom-house 
returns show that specie flows in upon us annually 
in large masses, and either remains with us, or goes 
off again, precisely as it suits our own policy to re- 
tain it or not. Our correct returns of imports and 





“Extract from Mr. Webster's tet on the Bank of the 
United States Charter Bill, Februury, 1816. 


‘No nation had a beiter currency than the United States. 
There was no nation which had que its currency with 
more care; for the framers of the Constitution, and those who 
enxcted the early statutes on this subject, were ITARD MONEY 
MEN; they had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, the evils 
of a paper medium; they therefore, sedulously guarded the 
currency of the United States from debasement. The legal 
currency of the United States was gold and silver coin; this 
was a subject, in regard to which Congress had run into no 
folly. * * * Goldand silver currency, he said, was the law 
of the land at home, and the law of the world abroad; there 
could, in the present state of the world, be no other currency. 
In consequence of the immense paper Issues haying banished 
specie from circulation, the Government had been obliged in 
dircet violation of existing statutes, to teceive the amount of 
*heir taxes in something which was not recognised by lawas 
the money of the country, aud which was, in fact, greatly de- 
preciated. ig ” 7 , : . 

“As to the evils of the present state of things, Mr. W. admit- 
ted itia its fullest extent. If he was not mistaken, there were 
some millions in the Toasty of paper which were nearly 
worthless, and were now wholly useless to the Gevernment, by 
which an actual loss of considerable amount must certainly te 
sustained by the Treasury. This was an evil which ought to 
he met at once, because it would grow greater by indulgence. 
In the end, the taxes must be paid in the legal money of the 
country, and the sooner that was brought aheut the better. 

If Congress were to pass forty statutes on the subject, he eaid, 
they would not make the law more conclusive than it now was 
that nothing should be received in payment of duties to the 
Government but epecie; and yet no regard was paid to the im- 
Perative injunctions of the law in this The whole 
strength of ihe Government, he was of opinion, ought to be 
put forth to compel the of the duties and tazes to the 
Government in the legal currency of the country.” 


exports of specie go back to the year 1821, and this 
is the result: 


Imports. Exports 

1821 - = $8,064,890 $10,478,059 
1822 - : 3,360,846 10,810,189 
1823. - 5,897,896 6,372,897 
13824 = - - 8,379,835 9,014,553 
1825 - = 6,150,765 8,797,955 
18226 - - 6,880,960 4,704,553 
a. +. uw OS 8,014,880 
fe + |} AON TA 8,242,476 
1829 - - 7,400,612 4,924,020 
1830 - - 8,155,964 2,178,773 
1831 - - 7,305,945 9,014,931 
1832 - - 5,907,554 5,656,340 

This includes a period of twelve years. The im- 


ports for that period amount to the large sum of 
$83,356,000. The average import was about seven 
millions of dollars per annum. If the specie policy 
of General Jackson had then been in force, a large 
proportion of this import would have remained in 
the country; but the paper money policy was then 
in the ascendant. The Baak of the United States 
was then omnipotent; and her policy was to export 
specie, for the double purpose of making a profit on 
the export, and creating a vacuum at home, to be 
filled by her own not?s; and, above all, to deprive 
the country of specie, and reduce the local banks to 
the use of her notes for their capital; so that when 
she wished to upset the Government, to rule the 
elections, or to convulse the moneyed world, she 
would have nothing to do but to order a curtail- 
ment of two or three millions a month, and charge 
it upon any act, no matter what, of the Federal Go- 
vernment. This was the policy which then pre- 


|, vailed, and accordingly, large as the import of 


specie was in these twelve years, the export was 
still larger: it was $84,280,000. Thus, instead of 
retaining any part of what came in for the use of 
the country, there was actually sent out about a 
million more than came in. 

The next period of five years shows the effect of 


the specie policy. The imports and exports for 
this period stand thus: 


Imports. Exports. 
es. 1 - $7,070,368 $2,614,951 
1834 - - 17,911,662 1,676,258 
1835 is at: ola 13,131,447 5,748,174 
1836 - - 12,166,372 4,435,815 
a - 10,954,432 7,714,990 


Behold the difference! Our imports for five 
years amounting to sixty-two millions; our exports 


almost nothing. The average import for the whole 


five years, including 1837, amounting to about 
twelve millions and a half of dollars; and our ex- 
ports, except for the extraordinary year of 1837, 
Only averaging a little over three millions. This 
is the state of our own experience. It shows that, 
without any demand for specie, it flows in upon us 
at the rate of seven millions per annum, but flows 
out again; that with a demand for it, it flows in at 
the rate of twelve and a half millions per annum, 
and nearly all remains with us. This is the effect 
of a demand for specie for the Federal Treasury. 
Let that demand continue. Let the Government 
continue to collect, and above all, to pay out, 
specie, and in a few years the national supply will 
be complete. The country will possess as much 
as itcan use, be it a hundred, a hundred and twen- 
ty, or a hundred and fifty millions. The supply 
will find its own level, and the excess will flow off. 

These, sir, are the main objections to the bill. 
They are the principal ones which have been urged. 
They will not bear examination. Every argument 
resulting from them isan argument in favor of the 
bill, instead of being against it. And what is the 
alternative proposed by, those who. object to this 
bill? By the Federal gentlemen the alternative is 
openly proclaimed to be a National Bank: that is 
to say, Mr. Biddle’s bank; for they mean no other. 
By a few of the Republicans, a resort to the State 
banks is the alternative. The Federal gentlemen 
agree to take this latter alternative for the present 
—as so much gained towards their National Bank 
—as a half-way house to that institution. This is 
candid in those gentlemen. It is candid, if it is 
not wise. They will go with a few of our friends 
to the half-way house, knowing that Mr. Biddle 
can blow up that house any night that he pleases, 
and that the Chestnut street palace must then be- 








come the refuge of the terrified inmates of the de- 
molished stopping place. 

Mr. B. would not dilate upon the dangers of 
this alternative. ‘To learn danger—to take warn- 
ing—from an enemy, 1s a maxim of great antiquity, 
and one which has its full application on this occa- 
sion. If neither the conduct of the Opposition, 
their language, their speeches on this floor, can 
warn gentlemen, it would seem to be almost in 
vain to appeal to past experience, to witness the 
present, or to contemplate the future. The State 
bank deposite system, with the use of their paper 
money, has failed us in time of war and in time of 
peace. It has twice fa.led in time of peace. Itis 
now ina state of failure. The late deposite banks 
now owe the Government six and a half millions 
of dollars, which an empty Treasury in vain calls 
for. To rely upon them again, is to walk into the 
pit in broad day with the eyes wide open. Our 
banking system, always on fallacivus principles 
always unsolid and delusive—isnow becoming worse 
than ever. It becomes worse daily, and in many 
instances, is made so on purpose, that ano- 
ther catastrophe may be produced, and then 
charged upon the Administration. Issuance of 
small notes, even down to a dollar; issuance of post 
notes; connection with party politics,and with that 
party whose connection has been fatal to all its as- 
sociates; subjection to the policy of the Bank of the 
United States, on the part of a great many banks; 
such is the downward course of our banking sys- 
tem at present. Timely and prudent relormaton 
might save it; but ali reformation is resisted and 
bafiled. To make ali worse, seems to be the poli- 
cy of those who have most power over the subject. 
Under these circumstances, what fatuity in the Go- 
vernment of the United States to connect its Trea- 
sury again with these institutions, big with inherent 
dangers, and beset by a tremendous foe! 

I have gone over some of the objections to the 
plan for an Independent Treasury. I have spoken 
to some parts of the bill before the Senate; but the 
merits of that bill are no part of the real question. 
The contest is for power. Political power is the 
object of the Opposition—abuse of the bill, the 
means of attaining it—and a panic the grand desi- 
deratum. Panics are the aliment of the Federal 
party—terror their engine for governing the people. 
The mythological god Pan is the divinity of their 
worship. ‘To him they look for help—te that gro- 
tesque and hideous deity, half man and half goat, 
whose bare apparition in ancient times would put 
whole armies to flight. This is the tutelary divinity 
of the Federal party, and always has been. Panics 
were their resource trom the foundation of the Go- 
vernment; and, forty years ago, the French Revo- 
luuon was what the Republican administrations 
now are, the great magazine of horrors from which 
they supplied themselves with ‘ gergons’ heads and 
chimeras dire,” to alarm and terrify the nation. Mr. 
Jefferson, in his memoirs, has described that = 
riod, emphatically calleéthe Reign of Terror. He 
has given many pages to the description of it; but 
declares that no person, who did not witness it, 
can form any idea of the terrorism with which the 
Federal party then surrounded itself, and the rude- 
ness and violence with which they browbeat and 
insulted the Republicans. Some extracts from his 
description of that period may bring up useful re- 


‘collections at this time, when the violence of the 


revived Federal party so far transcends all that 
was witnessed forty years ago. He says: 


“The horrors of the French revolution, then raging, aided 
them mainly, and using that asa raw-head-and-bloody-bones, 
they were enabled by their stratagems of X, Y, Z, their tales 
of tub-plots, ocean massacres, cones See &c. © spread 
alarm into all but the firmest breasw. ‘These transactions, 
now recollecied as dreams of the night, were then sad realities; 
and nothing rescued us from their liberticide effect but the un- 
Yielding opposition of those firm spirits who sternly maintain- 
ed their posts in defiance of terror. * * The oeurpa- 
tions oa violations of the Consijtution at that period, and their 
majorities in both Houses of Congress were 60 great, eo de- 
cided, and so daring, that after combatting their aggreesions, 
inch by inch, without being able in the least to check their 
career, the Kepublican leaders thought it would be best for 
them to give up their useless efforts there, go home, get into 
their respecuve Legislatures, em whatever of 
they could be formed into, and if ineffectual, to perish there as 
in the last ditch. All, therefore, retired, leaving Mr. Gallatin 
alone in the House of Representatives, and myself in the Se 
nate, where I then presided as Vive President. Remaining at 
our posts, and bidding defiance to the browbeatings and insulia 
by which they endeavored to drive us off also, we kept the 
mass of Republicans in phalanx together, until the Legisiatures 
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a a r all tail rlaced wn inet 
Vite Prondent a ihe rand of the Repulicane, hed thei Wey 
and Withdrawn from my — the oe ee ps throughout the 
Union would have given “P n despair, and the cause would 
have been lost forever. Hy holding on, we obtained time for 
the State Legisiatures to come up with their weight; and those 
of Virginia and Kentucky particulariy, but more especially 
the former, by their celebrated resolutioas, saved the Constitu- 
tion at its last Pp. No person who was nota witness of the 
scenés Of that gloomy pertod, can form an klea of the afflicting 
persecutions and personal indignities we had to brook. They 
saved our country however. ‘The spirits of the people wereso 
much subdued and reduced to despair, that they could have 
sunk into ae monarchy, as the only form of Govern- 
ment which could maintain itself.”’ 

Such, Mr. President, was the terrorism with 
which the Federal party surrounded itself forty 
years ago; such its mode of action then; and such 
its manner of acting on the public mind now. 
The Presidential election of 1796 was carried by 
terror, extracted from the French Revolution; the 
election of 1800 came within three votes of being 
carried by the same means. The second election 
of Mr. Jefferson prostraied Federalism—sent it in- 
to a state of hibernation far north, and with it the 
mythological deity of its worship, and the whole 
machinery of terror and alarm. The appearance 
of General Jackson, at the head of the list of 
Presidential candidates, in the winter of 1824-25, 
and the events of the election of President at that 
time by the House of Representatives, revived the 
two primitive political parties—the Republican and 
the Federal—and with the latter, its distinctive pas- 
sion for terror, alarm, and panic. From that day 
to the present, a succession of alarms has agitated 
the public mind. Raw-heads-and-bloody-bones 
have stalked in solemn procession over the public 
Stage. First, it was the military chieftain, who 
was to put an end to the Republic at once, with the 
sword. Then Congress was to be turned out of 
doors, neck and heels. Then the liberty of speech 
was to be put down—to be suppressed by main 
force: afterwards it was to be choked down by cor- 
reption. Then came a fright about pocketing 
bills. General Jackson did not return the land 
bill, which was sent to him too late to be returned; 
and, thereupon, all bills were to be pocketed,*and 
all Federal legislation destroyed. After that, we 
had the Maysville Road bill veto alarm; and such 
was the effect of this fright for some months, that 
many good people believed that there was going to 
be a general destruction of all roads, and that all 
travelling would be reduced to scrambling through 
the woods, camping out at night, and swimming 
creeks and rivers like otters. Quick upon the heels 
of this fright, came the National Bank bill veto 
alarm. ‘Then there was no mistake. Destruction 
had arrived. National wo had arrived. The 
price of all produce and property was to sink to no- 
thing; every man’s estate was to perish on 
his hands; black desolation was to sit upon the 
land. From the contemplation of this ruin, 
the nation was suddenly roused up to the apparition 
of the French war. For three months, this spectre 
of a French war kept its place on the public stage, 
to the extreme irritation of the nervous system of 
aged ladies, and with vast expenditure of ink and 
paper to the peace societies. The arrival of the 
gold indemnities a an end to the fantasies of this 
poor spectre. These brief and various little panics 
were preludes to the great one—the deposite-remo- 
val panic of 1833-34. This was a panic indeed, 
not only great in itself, but the prolific parent of a 
progeny of subaltern alarms. Orators here, and 
bank screws elsewhere, worked up the nation to a 
paroxysm of consternation. Great was the terror 
excited, and great the mischief inflicted. For six 
months, this chamber was the laboratory of alarm; 
the distress flag flying, the tocsin beating, and the 
alarm guns firing; all the while the Bank of the 
United States turning the screws on her debtors, 
to the sound of our music, and, with each scream 
of its suffering victims, exultingly demanding if 
the distress had not arrived? 

_ The revolution without bloodshed—the expul- 
sion of this body from its chamber by a military 
feree—and the Protest, which was to wipe out the 
Constitation—were among the prominent scenes of 
that magnificent panic. The revolution was, in 
itself, a curiosity. It beganin the middle, carried 
iselfon without bloodshed, and ended without a 
catastrophe. That it has ended, I myself do know. 





I know it of my own knowledge, and can tell you 
how. You remember, sir, we were then informed 
that, in revolutions, there wereno Sabbaths. Now 
I have seen Sabbaths since that time myself. 
have seen the people at church, worshipping, and 
keeping the Sabbath. This is conclusive; it is 
proof incontestible that the revolution has ended. 
Bloodless, we know it to have been. Without a 
catastro he, we know it was. There was no list 
of killed and wounded; but there were some crip- 
pled and lamed—a certain catalogue of Presiden- 
tial candidates, architects of panic, were gravelled 
on that occasion. They became what the “safe 
and solid specie-paying” bank notes are in the 
Treasury—an unavailable fund! They ended with 
finding themselves Aors du combat; not horses of 
combat, as a worthy friend of mine is accustomed 
to read that French phrase, but stabled animals, 
withdrawn from the turf, tied up to the rack, soli- 
tary and alone, to digest their provender at their 
leisure. 


The Senate expulsion panic, though severe at the 
time, is hardly to be regretted, on account of the 
noble spirit which it caused to be developed in this 
body. When the first tidings arrived of General 
Jackson’s design to expel the Senate by force of 
arms, then was seen what stuff our hearts were 
made of. Incontinently patriotic indignation rose 
to the highest pitch, and courageous resolutions ex- 
hibited themselves in daring forms. Some propos- 
ed to go forth, and bravely meet the advancing 
danger. Others preferred to arm the doorkeeper, 
the messengers, and the boys with sticks and staves, 
and to plant them behind the jambs of the doors. 
Others, like ancient Romans, deemed it more sena- 
torial to abide the event; in a sitting posture, not in 
curale, but in their leather back chairs. While still 
in this fearful condition, the portentous Protest ar- 
rived, to heighten the exciting scene, to multiply its 
perils, and to superadd alarm for the safety of 
our beloved Constitution to the personal conster- 
nation we endured on account of our own necks 
and limbs. How the Senate became relieved from 
this double peril is matter of history, which the 
tongue of eloquence has already immortalized on 
this floor, and which the pen of truth will faithfully 
transmit to a remote generation. Virginia came to 
the rescue! Hanover county did the business! We 
all remember that day when an orator of this body, 
rising in his place, announced to us the glorious re- 
sults of the precinct elections at Long Tom, Slow 
and Hungry, Negro Foot, and Hell Town; andcon- 
cluded with a declaration that he had heard the last 
knock of the hammer on the last nail in the coffin 
of Jacksonism. At this annunciation our spirits 
rose. ‘The Senate breathed freer and deeper. We 
all began to feel like Brutuses, ready to bran- 
dish high our gleaming steel, and call on li- 
berty, and bid the fathers of their country hail! 
for, lo, the tyrant down, and we again all free. 
But, alas! the mutability of human events! 
quickly we found ourselves in the condition of the 
poor fisherman in the Arabian Nights, who had 
corked up the terrific genie in a bottle, from which 
the giant spectre had emerged to fill all space with 
the expansion of his boundless form, to overshadow 
the whole earth with his endless height, and to 
menace the luckless fisherman with instant anni- 
hilation. So of the Senate, and its coffined Jack- 
sonism. We had it in the coffin; we nailed it 
up ; we were sure of it. We considered Jackson 
done for ever; yet he reappeared on the political 
stage with more power than ever, and with such 
effect upon the vision, that those who affirmed to 
us on this floor that they saw him coffined, now 
declare that he 1s still President of these United 
States, ruling the country with a rod of iron, and 
menacing all existing institutions with imstant 
ruin. 

Subordinate to these great alarms, Mr. President, 
were three small ones, which filled up the year 
1834. There was the gold bill alarm, which was 
to debase the currency, and deprive the country 
‘of silver ; the Safety Fund system alarm, in which 
the Albany regency were to extend corruption and 
intrigue to the uttermost boundaries of the Union; 
and the pet hank alarm, in which the country was 
to be ruined precisely to the same extent, by a 
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conjunction with the banks, that it now is bya 
separation from them. 

After so much agitation there was repose for a 
little while. We rested nearly two years, until 
the year 1836. In that year, the Treasury order 
appeared, and the occasion was deemed a favor- 
able one for the revivification of panic and distress, 
A signal gun was fired from the Chestnut street 
palace, in the form of a letter from the president 
of the Bank of the United States to an ex-President 
of the United States. A response to that signal 
echoed from Kentucky, in the shape of a barbecue 
speech. Congress met; the proper resolution was 
introduced; panic speeches were let off. A brave 
effort was made, but to no purpose. The country 
refused to take fright, and that experiment upon 
the public nerves died out. 

The expunging panic then took itsturn. It was 
a hard struggle for an alarm, but no progress could 
be made at it. The people could not see the de- 
struction of the Constitution, in the purification of 
the Senate journal. They could not see the de- 
struction of the journal in the erasure of an iniqui- 
tous sentence from it. Far from being frightened 
at the act, they ordered it to be done; and the 
branded page will stand for ever as the evidence of 
a factious outrage on one side, and a monument of 
national reparation on the other. 

The Treasury order and the expunging panics 
beth failed. They were abortive experiments upon 
the nervous system of the people. Nothing dis- 
heartened, however, we find the Opposition gentle- 
men now bravely engaged at the fabrication of 
another. The Sub-Treasury bill panic is now the 
order of the day; and the total destruction of all 
banks—the total destruction of all credit—the sud- 
den erection of a Treasury bank upon the ruins of 
all others—the exclusive imposition of Treasury 
bank paper money currency upon the people, and, 
at the same time, the exclusive imposition also of a 
hard money currency upon them; these are the raw- 
heads-and-bloody-bones which are now paraded be- 
fore the eyes of the people. A certain speech deli- 
vered on this floor, the title page of which will 
claim a prominent place in, the next emission of 
coffin handbills, is the congeries of these new hor- 
rors—callected, compounded, and conglomerated 
into one huge and frightful mass. With the deli- 
very of that speech went forth the authoritative 
mandate for the new panic; but in vain. The peo. 
ple are tired of being scared. They refuse to take 
fright any more. Calm as a summer’s morning, 
they read with indifference the programme for the 
alarm, and view with contempt the marshalling of 
the procession of the hobgoblins, phantoms, and 
spectres which are put in requisition for the ensu- 
ing elections. The country is quiet. But, behold 
the symptoms of panic in another quarter! The 
panic makers themselves are beginning to take 
fright! The tenth day of May approaches; and 
with it the elevation of that RESUMPTION FLAG 
which will cheer the hopes of all Republicans, and 
impress with terror the fainting hearts of the broken 
bank and shin-plaster party. 

Thus we have gone on ever since the appearance 
of General Jackson on the political stage, and the 
coincident revival of the old political parties of 
1798. Terror is the chosen agent of action upon 
the public mind now as it was then; but with this 
great difference, that the phantoms then brought 
forward to frighten the people into measures, were 
solely directed to the nervous system, and never 
combined with any attack upon the business ope- 
rations of the country. People were then to be 
frightened out of their votes, but not deprived of 
work and labor, or ruined in their trade and occu- 
pation. Now the assault is double—it is both up- 
on the nerves of the man, and upon his bread. 
The famous Queen Elizabeth, in stopping the in- 
come of the refractory Earl of Essex, said, an wr 
governable beast must be deprived of his provender. So 
of the nt aes tactics in our own coun- 
try. his bread—make him feel—turn him 
out to graze; this is the language of the 
day. An immense institution, able 
to create the distress which it foretells, has 
brought this Queen Elizabeth ingredient into 
the composition of modern Federal panics; and 


now every successive attempt at alarm is accom 
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ied by an attack om the business of the country 
co-extensive with the power, and the ramifications 
of the power, of the Bank of the United States. 
Laborers dismissed—work stopped—factories clos- 
ed—wages reduced—bread and fuel monopolized, 
and the price augmented—bank accommodations 
withheld from small dealers and hard workers, and 
profusely granted to capitalists, shavers, and specu- 
lators—specie payments suspended—exchanges de- 
ranged—actual distress created by every act of 
oppression and aggravated by every act of exagge- 
ration—distress meetings—distress orations—dis- 
tress Committees—and the whole charged by its 
own authors on the Republican Administrations; 
such is the infusion of demoniac ingredients which 
bank vengeance has superadded to Federal panics, 
and by which the elections are to be governed, aad 
the people scourged into submission to Federal and 
Bank domination. 
It is now about six years since these attacks 
have been going on. They commenced with the 
famous veto session of 1832—the marble palace in 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, being the source from 
which they emanate. The nearer to that source, 
the more the country is affected and injured; the 
farther off, the less. Thus, the South and West are 
less injured than the Northeast; and, in some parti- 
culars, the South and West are gaining under the 
effect of these attacks on business, while the States 
and cities North of the Potomac are losing. It is 
time for reflecting men to consider the consequences 
of this unnatural warfare upon the business of the 
country. It is ume for them to ask themselves 
what its effects must be on the population, the ma- 
nufactures, and the commerce of the Northeast, 
and en the banks themselves, which either become 
the criminal agents, or the unfortunate victims, of 
this diabolical policy. History informs us that the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes deprived France, 
in three years, of three hundred thousand souls, 
who carried to foreign States the arts and manufac- 
tures of their own native country. Histery also 
mforms us that the tyranny of the Flemish manu- 
facturing corporations transferred the woollen ma- 
nufacture from Flanders to England. Already an 
effect similar to that of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes on France, and of the tyranny of the 
Flemish corporations on Flanders, is beginning to 
be visible in the effects of this war upon the busi- 
ness of the country in the Northeast. Great is the 
number of respectable and useful artisans and la- 
borers—great the number of enterprising young 
men—numerous the heads of families, with their 
sons and daughters, and promising train of young 
children, which have already bid adieu to the trou- 
bled scenes of the Northeast, and scught repose 
and independence in the rich and tranquil regions 
of the far West. Never was the emigration to the 
West so great. The roads, rivers and canals—all 
the western communications—are filled with moving 
masses, pressing into the great Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. ‘* Westward the star of empire holds its course.” 
A continuation of the causes of this emigration must 
augment the emigration itself; and in a few years 
the effects must be felt on the population and ma- 
nufactories of the Northeast. ‘To the banks them- 
selves, whether the agents or the victims of 
this unnatural warfare, a continuance of such 
conduct must be fatal. Political associations 
for any purpose, and with any party, must .be 
dangerous to banking institutions; but an associa- 
tion with that party whose connection has been 
fatal to two National Banks, and to every-:thing 
else that it ever touched, and an association to 
govern elections by breaking up the business of the 
country—such an association, must be fatal in- 
deed, not merely to the culpable banks engaged in 
the work, but to many innocent ones which avoid 
their policy. To the great importing cities, and 
especially to New York, a continuance of this 
course; with @ repetition of bank suspensions, de- 
rangement of exchanges, and interruption of cre- 
dit, must be ee eee The early loss of 
the Southern and Western trade may be the penal- 
ty of such conduct. Habit, and adventitious-cir- 
comstances, now carry the Southern and Western 
merchants to the Northeast to goods; and 
to purchase them a! all the disadvantages of a 


second hand sale, loaded with the costs, charges, - 





for the recovery of a charter which a hero Presi- 
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profits and lpsses of an intermediate sale. Direct 
purchases in Europe are as easy for the South and 
West as this second hand operation, and far 
cheaper. They have the capital—the real capital 
—in their hundred millions of annual exportable 
productions. ‘They sell at hard money prices in 
Europe, and purchase at paper money prices in 
the United States. The paper sysiem, always 
hard upon the exporting States, becomes ruinous 
to them in its derangements. The South and West 
have only to begin direct importations, and the 
natural channels will vindicate their own rights 
forever afterwards. Venice, Genoa, Alexandria, 
Cairo, once entrepots of Asiatic and European 
commerce, had as well look for a restoration of 
that commerce after the Cape of Good Hope had 
been doubled, as that New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, shall louk for a continuation of South- 
ern and Western trade, when once the Liverpool 
and Havre markets shall be in direct communica- 
tion with New Orleans and Charleston. 

Mr. President, I have said but littke—compara- 
tively littkk—on the merits of the bill before you, 
because I know, as I have already said, that the 
merit or demerit of the bill, is not the question be- 
fore us. It was the question which we presented; 
it is not the question which gentlemen of the Oppo- 
sition have discussed. They bring forwardanother 
question—one of party, of political pewer, of re- 
toration of themselves to power. They fly to all 
the topics of party warfare; they arm themselves 
from the magazine of party politics; and the Presi- 
dential election of 1840 is the object in view. The 
struggle is for the recovery of a lost charter, and 
restoration to lost power. The party which got 
into pewer, without the consent of the people, in 
1825, and which has since been evicted from 
power by the voice of the people—that party now 
nerves itself for the dying contest oF 1840. At its 
side is its well beloved cousin and ally, the dena- 
tionalized National Bank, collecting all its energies 


dent, and a patriot people, refused to renew in 
1832. This double recovery is the object; and 
the question which really presents itself, is this: 
Ought the evicted Federal party, and the vetoed 
Federal Bank, be restored to the possession of the 
political and the pecuniary power of these United 
States? This is the question, and T hold the nega- 
tive of it; for, of all Governments under the sun, 
restorations are admitted to be the most abominable 
and insufferable! They are the worst Govern- 
ments ever known. Vengeance and persecution 
are their ruling passions, and indemnification for 
lost time their main occupation. It has been so in 
all ages and in all countries, and will be so for ever. 
Ancients and moderns—in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America—the same passions govern the re- 
stored party, modified only by the different degrees 
of civilization which prevail. With the Romans, 
it was proscription and exile—the aque et ignis 
interdictio. In Asia and Africa, the restored chief 
gluts his savage vengeance in acts of brute violence 
upon his helpless enemies. In Europe, more courtly 
methods accomplish the degradation, and, if need be, 
the destruction of the defeated party. In England, 
the restoration of the Stuarts was the signal for 
infesting the country with delators, informers, 
and spies; for fabricating meal-tub and rye-house 
plots; for sending the Sidneys and the Russels to 
judicial slaughter; for filling the prisons with pa- 
triots, the Parliament with bills of attainder, and the 
King’s palace with bullies and assassins. In France, 
the restoration of the old Bourbons brought with it 
executions, exiles, persecutions, infringement of 
chartered liberties, and war upon every liberal 
idea. Here, in our own America, we have con- 
stitutional guarantees for the protection of personal 
rights; but of what avail against the passions and 
the power of party, let the fate of President Jack- 
son—adjudged unheard by his enemies on this 
floor—convicted of an impeachable offence without 
the form of a trial—let his fate tell! Yes, sir' re- 
storations, of ail Governments, are the most odious 
and intolerable. No country has been able, in 
modern times, to endure one of them. The Eng- 
lish chased off the Stuarts; the French chased away 
the old Bourbons. What sort of Government 
should we have, in these United States, under the 
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restored dominion of the Federal party, so vibleat 
in Mr. Jefferson’s time, and so much more furious 
now? What sort of a Natonal Bank would that 
institution make which is now boiling over With 
vengeance against every Republican who has not 
“crooked the pliant hinges of the knee” to its divinity? 
Imagination shudders at the though of seeing the 
political and the pecuniary power of this Union 
fall into the hands of such a party, and sucha bank. 

Is their restoration probable? I think not. Tem- 
porary and partial success, the delusive fruit of 
terror and deception, may gild their banners for @ 
while. They may carry some counties, some cities, 
some States. They may continue to exult in the 
issue of some local elections, as they have done 
heretofore. But to succeed in the main ob- 
ject—to carry the Presidential chair in 1840— 
that I hold to be impossible. 1 go upon my 
knowledge of the American people. I know them 
to be for their country, and believe that they can 
never elevate to power the party which builds its 
elevation upon the calamities, the humiliations, 
and the misfortunes of their country. They can 
never elevate to power the party which in every 
contest, foreign and domestic, is found on the 
wrong side of the question—on the side of the 
British, the French, the Indians, the Mexicans, the 
non-resuming banks, and the shin-plasiers. Such 
a party cannot succeed; and 1 announce to them 
their fate in advance—a Jackson defeat for the 
month of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty. 
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REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 


Or ViRrGInNiA. 
In the House of Representatives, March 10, 1838— 
On the bill to restore Circuit Court powers and 
jurisdiction to the District Courts in Western 
Virginia. 
Mr. BEIRNE had moved to strike out the first 
section of the bill, when 
Mr. JOHNSON rose and remarked: 
I regret exceedingly that my honorable colleague 
should have deemed it his duty to submit a motion 
to strike out the first section of the bill now under 
consideration. I can but think that, upon this oc- 
casion, he has in some measure departed from that 
expanded and liberal course which has hitherto 
marked and characterized all his legislative acts 
as a member of this House, and that, in his great 
zeal to to promote the supposed convenience of a 
portion of his immediate constituents, he has over- 
looked the great and abiding interest of Western 
Virginia. 

It will be recollected that, as early as 1819, Con- 
gress passed an act establishing a United States 
Court west of the mountains, in the State of Vir- 
ginia; that, previous to that date, all persons resid- 
ing in the West, and having business in the Fe- 
deral Court, were subjected to the irksome and ex- 
pensive necessity of travelling some three or four 
hundred miles from their homes to the city of Rich- 
mond, that being the place where the court was 
holden. 

To remedy this acknowledged inconvenience, 
the act of 1819, a copy of which I hold in my hand, 
was passed, by virtue of which act four courts 
were established in the West, and located at the 
following places: Clarksburg, Staunton, Lewis- 
burg, and Wythe Court-house. This arrangement 
produced the most beneficial results, and gave gene- 
ral satisfaction to all concerned. 

Put, Mr. Speaker, by the provisions of the act of 
the third March, 1837, entitled “‘an actto amend 
the judicial system of the United States,” a Circuit 
Court was established at Lewisburg, in the county 
of Greenbrier, and so much of the act of 1819 as 
invesied the District Courts with Circuit Court 
powers and jurisdiction was repealed; and more- 
over, all actions, suits, prosecutions, causes, pleas, 
process, and other proceedings, relative to any 
cause, civil or criminal, then ding in the Dis- 
trict Court, which might bave been brought, and 
could have been originally cognizable in a Circuit 
Court, or returnable to the several Disirict Couris, 
were transferred to the Circuit Court established at 
Lewisburg. The injurious consequences following 
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in the train of this impolitic measure, is to leave 
the District Courts mere skeletons, having no bnsi- 
ness to do, over which they can exercise jurisdic- 
tion. 

A reference to the relative powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the Circuit and District Courts, and a view 
of the geographical position of Western Virginia, 
will, at a glance, show the cause of the loud com- 
plaint on the part of the people in that region of 
country. The jurisdiction of the District Courts 
extends only to crimes and offences cognizable un- 
der the authority of the United States, and commit- 
ted within their respective districts or upon the high 
seas; in civil cases of admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction; where aliens sue for a violation of the 
laws of nations; or a treaty entered into by the 
United States, etc.; and again, suits at common 
law, where the United States is a party, and the 
matter in dispule amounts to one hundred dollars; 
suits against consuls, etc.: while that of the Circuit 
Court extends to all cases where the subject in con- 
roversy amounts to-five hundred dollars; wheret 
he United States, aliens, or citizens of differentt 
States, are parties; and also, concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts in most cases where crimes 
and offences have been committed against the well 
being, and in violation, of the laws of the United 
States. 

If | am correct in the view here taken relative 
to the separate powers and jurisdiction of the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, a geographical survey of 
Western Virginia must satisfy all, even the most 
skeptical, that, situated in the interior—severed 
from the Atlantic by the lofty chains of the Alle- 
ghany, and remote from the seaboard, few cases 
can arise over which the District Courts have ju- 
risdiction; but, restore to the court circuit powers 
and jurisdiction, and then what would be the re- 
sult?) Our coarts would be in the zenith of useful- 
ness, having full power to adjudicate and settle all 
controversies between citizens of the different 
States. There is Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, on the North; Kentucky, Tennessee, the Ca- 
rolinas, on the South, thus situated: suits are con- 
tinually springing up for adjudication in the Fede- 
ral Courtt. 

Itisa fact known to all my colleagues who 
practice in that court, that, prior to the passage of 
the actof the 3d March, 1837, most of the suits 
brought in that court were by citizens of adjoining 
States, for the recovery of lands claimed, lying in 
Virginia. The unfortunate mode selected by the 
State for disposing of her western lands has, and 
must continue for years to produce a vast number 
of suits; consequently much litigation, depending 
chiefly upon questions of fact in regard to identity 
of survey, lengih of possession, date of patent; all 
of which it becomes the prevince of a jury to in- 
vestigate and settle. 


The facility with which dubious claims to land 
in Western Virginia can be obtained, has prompted 
many speculators to engage in that business. The 
consequence is, that innumerable claims are now 
held by persons having a right to bring their suits 
in the United States Court. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that but few of those claims can be sus- 
tained, provided a full, fair, and impartial develop- 
ment of all the facis can be aad. But, Mr. 
Speaker, if our citizens are to be drawn into court, 
remote from their residence, from. their witnesses, 
and from the depositories of the record evidence, 
upon which, in most instances, their title depends, 
and this can only be found in the archives within 
the limits of their own counties; I repeat it, if they 
are forced some two or three hundred miles from 
home, sabjected to all the additional cost and in- 
convenience incident thereto, it follows, as matter 
of course, that the most rational alternative would 
be for the wealthy to abandon his claim, as a poor 
man would be forced to do, rather than attempt to 
surmount the difficulties attendant on the prosecu- 
tion of a suit, under such unequal and disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Bat, sir, will the rich, un- 
relenting speculator surrender his claim? Will he 
ebandon a field which affords so many facilities 
for over-reaching his less wealthy and more hum- 
ble competitor? Will he forego consummating ad- 
vantageously to himself, his nefarious specula- 
tions? No, sir, he will not; and we have much 





reason to fear that many claims, which are now 
dormant, or abandoned, will be purchased for a 
trifle, revived under false pretences, and suits in- 
stitated 2gainst the poor, honest occupant, not with 
ihe view of prosecuting him to the final issue, but 
for the heartless purpose of coercing an unfair and 
ruinous compromise. 

I repeat, sir, that by the operation of the act of 
the last Congress, the district courts are left with 
original jurisdiction over maritime causes, etc. em- 
bracing nene which are likely to arise in an inland 
country like that of Western Virginia. Another 
consequence is, that this entire district, forming a 
territorial area of four or five hundred miles in ex- 
tent, is left with one solitary court, instead of four, 
placed at convenient points, as heretofore. Not 
only is the whole business of the country concen- 
trated at remote and inconvenient points, but the 
delay of justice and expense of litigation enor- 
mously increased. 

The bill under consideration does not abolish the 
Circuit Court at Lewisburg. With that we have 
nothing to do. - It only provides for the restoration 
of cireuit court powers and jurisdiction to the Dis- 
trict Courts, and thereby restores to the people their 
rightful privileges and immunities, of which they 
have been unjustly deprived, by the operation of the 
law of the last Congress. The public voice 
throughout the State requires it, with the. exception 
of my honorable colleague (Mr. Beirne} and his 
constituents in the immediate vicinity of Lewis- 
burg. I will add that the public interest demands 
it. Sofaras 1am informed, judges, lawyers, !iti- 
gants, the people, all unite in asking this just right, 
this boon, at the hands of Congress. I ask the favor 
of my honorable colleagues to rise in their places 
and state the views of the people in their respective 
districts: for that purpose I now yield the floor. 


REMARKS OF MR. BYNUM, 
Or Norta Caro.ina, 

In the House of Representatives, February 12, 1838— 
On the resolution to raise a committee of inves- 
tigation to inquire into the charges of cerruption 
against a member of Congress, made by “the 
Spy in Washington.” 

Mr. BYNUM addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not rise to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of the resolution, 
which, in my judgment, sir, has been most unfor- 
tunately brought before this House. With me, 
personally, it is a matter of the least consequence 
whether it is adopted or not. I have, individually, 
no fears of the most rigid scrutiny into any part 
of my conduct here, and consequently have no 
personal regard in the passage or rejection of the 
proposition contained in the resolution. I am per- 
fectly willing that it shall pass in any form or 
shape that its friends, in their wisdom, may deem 
it preper to give it. 

But, sir, I have risen here in my place, as the 
Representative, I hope and believe, of a virtuous 
and intelligent people, deliberately and solemnly, to 
enter my protest against the propriety and expe- 
diency of arraigning the members of either House 
of this, or any other Congress, upon such evidence 
as has been referred to in this debate. Were it from 
a more unquestionable source, it is, in my judg- 
ment, entirely too vague and indefinite to justify 
this House in going into an investigation of the 
character and conduct of its members. I earnestly 
believe that the institution of such an investigation, 
upon such evidence, can terminate in no practical 
benetit to the members of the House, the individu- 
als concerned, or to the country at large. I so- 
lemnly protest against the propriety of every idea, 
of every project, and every attempt, to institute in- 
vestigations here, into the conduct of members, up- 
on the charges of any irresponsible hireling letter- 
writer, or of every licentious, dissolute editor of a 
partisan newspaper—a practice which, if established, 
must be pregnant with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to this House, to the nation, and all con- 
cerned. It will obstruct the whole important busi- 


| *ness of the House, and prove detrimental, in the 
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highest degree, to every important public interest. 
Adopt your resulution, carry out your principle, 
let it grow into a precedent, and my life upon it, 


sir, you will soon have@ scene exhibited here, of 
brawls and riots, hitherto unexampled in the history 
of this Government. 

This hall will exhibit a spectacle, of crimination 
and recrimination, of charges and reputations, in. 
volving individua! character, to the almost entire 
exclusion of every other important business of the 
people of this nation. The attempts to blacken 
and whitewash character here, must terminate jn 
the final humiliation and degradation of your 
Congress, to the dishonor and disgrace ef the na- 
tion. Human ingenuity could not devise a plan 
better calculated to bring into disrepute the charac- 
ter of this body, nor one more subversive of its 
peace and harmony, if not its very existence. 

The argument that has been advanced by seve- 
ral honorable gentlemen who have preceded me, 
that, when charges were made against members of 
this body, they should be immediately investi- 
gated as a matter of right, involved a variety of 
considerations, and should depend entirely upon the 
circumstances of the case; but that it was right or 
proper to institute investigation here, except upon 
charges of a most specific character, founded upon 
evidence equally definitive, emanating from a high 
and responsible source, I am compelled from 
every consideration of its expediency and propriety 
to deny. An investigation of this character should 
never be undertaken, without a full determination 
to the impeachment or expulsion of the individual 
if found guilty, and should therefore never be re- 


, Sorted to, except upon charges from the highest and 


most responsible sources, and founded upon evi- 
dence most cléar and explicit. It was no ordinary 
transaction to arraign a member there for a high 
crime and misdemeanor, and the House should re- 
volt at the idea of doing it upon such vague, inde- 
finite, and irresponsible authority, as had been al- 
luded to in the course of the debate on this i/l-omened 
resolution. 

What distinguished man, I ask, has ever taken 
an active part in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness here, that has not been slandered, calumniated, 
and villified by hund eds of the most infamous 
charges, emanating from the same or similar 
sources, such as wanton licentious presses, and the 
foul irresponsible hired scribblers that have for years 
(or since the reign of the banks) haunted this capitol? 

How many distinguished and illustrious names 
have ever escaped their calumny? Did Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, or Monroe? No, 
sir! no, sir! None are exempt from their scandal, 
though their characters were more pure than the 
icicle. Scandal, sir, isthe very food upon which 
those loathsome insects live and fatten—it is the mire 
in which they wallow in generating their corrup- 
tion. And is it from such a source as this that 
charges are to come, and to be treated by this 
august body with seriousness, that are to set mem- 
bers of Congress “by the ears;” to involve this 
House in strife and confusion? Sir, surely gentle- 
men cannot be serious in attaching importance and 
consequence to such sources. Nor can they be 
aware of the consequences that must grow out of 
giving importance to such authorities: they cer- 
tainly cannot foresee the LEVEL that they are about 
to bring down this House to. Nothing appears 
more clear to my mind, if you carry out your prin- 
ciple, than that it must eventuate only in anarchy 
and confusion, and overwhelm the whole country 
with gloom, degradation and disgrace. 

Is it for us now to learn that a regular system of 
scandal and detraction had been carried on here, 
under the influence of these banking corporations, 
for years, by the most profligate characters, and 
to subserve the interest of some of the most licen- 
tious partisan newspaper presses? Was it not their 
daily vocation to pimp and pander in the myriads 
of foul ramors that were constantly in circulation 
in this city? It was their dependance for daily 
bread; and should such accusers receive the delibe- 
rate attention of an American Congress? I cannot 
believe that the least good can possibly result from 
any investigation founded op the charges of such 
creatures as we daily witness here moving about in 
by-places and the cuddles and recesses of your 
Capitol? The least notice of such things would be 

to make men of them, and attach to them a pride 


of place, upon which they would look as a most 
Gistinguishe’ bosior, shoold it Tesult even in an 
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escort of them to the prison or the penitentiary. 
J cannot, sir, therefore, see to the bottom of the 
depths of degradation to which the adoption of 
such a course must ultimately, in my judgment, 
reduce the once high character of this House. 

But the source from whence these swarms of in- 
seets issue. Was it not known here that these 
hireling scribblers regularly flocked hither at the 
beginning of every session of Congress from most 
of the large cities, employed either directly or indi- 
rectly by the banks, or other incorporated compa- 
nies, to (tefame and write down any member of 
this House who should dare oppose their interests? 
Was it not at the hazard of the denunciation and 
defamation of such creatures that any here ever 
rose to speak in favor of the interests of the honest 
Jaborer, or planter and ploughman of the soil? 
With the herd of such idlers, it is a crime to doubt 
whether they and their employers have a rightful 
clayn to live on the profits of the laboring man 
and planter of your fields; and he who has the 
stubborn courage te stand here and speak in their 
defence, must expect to receive all the odium and 
defamation that their malignance and their inge- 
nuity can invent. The most of them were hired 
and sent here by those banking corporations, no 
doubt, to slander and hunt down every Republican 
speaker that could not be either intimidated and 
seduced, or purchased over to serve their purposes, 
and to promvte their interest, at the expense of the 
interests of the great body of the laboring and 
planting people of this country. They are the 
friends of these classes that these defamers are 
employed to traduce and villify, with the sole ob- 
ject of upholding themselves and their employers 
in living in idleness, and upon the earnings of the 
honest laborer. The people abroad should be in- 
formed of the mears here resorted to by certain 
presses and bank corporations to sustain their inte- 
rest, to the prejudice of the great body of the peo- 
ple of this nation. 

But who are those hirelings that have been for 
years endeavoring to pit members of Congress 
against members, in that House, and tomake them 
act the part of mere tussey boys of this servile crew? 
Sir, they are your “Spies in Washington.” and 
anonymous, irresponsible correspondents of those 
base and mercenary institutions that do neither la- 
bor nor sweat for the pelf they enjoy. Was it pos- 
sible that any man, «a member of that House, could 
debase himself so low as to be played off on, and 
set on, by such acrew? I cannot, I will not, fora 
moment believe it. The low, disgraceful, and de- 
grading system of espionage which they were try- 
ing to carry on over the conduct of every Republi- 
can member of this House, as well as the different 
officers of the Government that did not give in alle- 
giance to their employers, called aloud, in my hum- 
ble estimation, for the bitterest indignation of an 
insulted public. 

* Spies” and “ informers” had ever been held up 
with public reprobation by every intelligent people 
of whom the earliest historians give account; and 
why now should they be looked on with such pecu- 
tiar favor as guardians of the public interests? Sir, 
it “ omens badly;” there is a sickly disease in the 
times. For my own part, I have ever shunned 
them as I would have done a viper or a spotted 
toad. All seem to consider it a disgrace to be 
found in company with them; yet they speak 
and write as though from authority, justified by the 
closest intimaey with every member of this House. 
Nor did they stop even there: if they were to be be- 
lieved, they were perfectly intimate with every Exe- 
cutive officer, from the President down; and not 
the least passed at any time in the Cabinet but what 
they either had been advised with and consulted on. 
All, 100, professed to be perfect masters of belles- 
lettres and rhetoric; and no orator spoke with ap- 
probation who had not previously consulted them 
as to mode, enunciation, emphasis, gesticulation, 
etc. Such, sir, is the character that these refined 
gentlemen assume for themselves, and upon the 
consideration of whose charges and evidence this 
House is to be involved for days, and perhaps 
weeks. Sir, the very places of their resort are 
enough to brand their charges with ridiculous futi- 
lity and falsehood. They are never to be found 
except in the bar-rooms and tippling-shops of your 
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city; there belching forth and disgorging, and re- 
ceiving again, the many idle, unfounded reports 
and rumors that they have collected in their daily 
vocations. ; 

Nothing could have astonished me more than to 
hear an honorable gentleman, a few days since, 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusnina,] say that a 
statement had gone forth from this city on the 


authority of one who calls himself a “Spy,” and | 


that he could not resist making the inquiry on such 
authority! Is it possible that that honorable gen- 
tleman cou!d have been inearnest? Canhe seriously 
think that this House should consume its important 


time by instituting an examination upon the vague | 


and indefinite charges of an irresponsible letter- 
writer, who has taken vpon himself the self-styled 


denomination of ‘*The Spy in Washington?” | 


Surely he must appreciate the despatch of public 
business as of little value, to entertain, for a mo- 
ment, an idea so extraordinary. Is it possible that 
that honorable gentleman can be blind to the hu- 
miliating condition to which such a course would 
reduce this body, and the embarrassment of its ne- 
cessary business? Sir, this new attempt to bring 
into this hall a new set of political gladiators, 


astounds me, and will astound every thinking man | 


in the nation. 
here? 
what interests are they sent, that they should, more 
than others, undertake the special care of the public 
good; and, at their suggestions, inquiries should be 
made, investigations instituted, and committees 
raised? Sir, I pronounce it an insult to the Ame- 
rican people, who know not your “Spies,” nor have 
had any thing to do with sending them here. 
I protest against the attempt to exercise any such 
influence in this House? Sir, it is a new mode of 
electioneering, just hatched, to keep up a perpetual 
excitement—to involve Congress and the whole na- 
tion in one continual brawl. 

If we are to have another kind of representation 
in this House, and the present are thought incom- 
petent to the task assigned them, we should consult 
the people first, and they should know that an at- 
tempt is about being made to introduce another 
representative branch in the legislative councils 
of the Government, heretofore altogether unknown 
to them. 

The idea of bring to the aid of any party such 
gladiatorial influence in this House, is not less new 
than it is monstroustome. Sir, it is revolutionary, 
and if carried out, must sap the whole foundation 
of our free Democratic Government. Having 
spoken of the character of such authority collec- 
tively, I will now notice some of them, with a 
a little more particularity;.and, first, as he seems 
to have been held in such high estimation by the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Cusnina,] and some others, who have referred to 
him, and in substance vouched for his character 
and purity, I would ask, who is this “Spy in 
Washington?” What embassy is he on, and trom 
whose court does he come, on whose suggestion, or 
charges, members sent here by the voice of a free 
people, are to be arraigned and tried? 

Is he, Lask, the eulogist and biographer of Aaron 
Burr; a man notoriously convicted of high treason 
against his own country? Is it he, thatis the pane- 
gerist of that libertine that entered the abodes 
of the innocent, but to infuse poison into every 
cup of their domestic circles? Is it he, whose daily 
practice is to slip from pillar to post, gorner to re- 
cess, to fill every nook and by-place in your Capi- 
tol, forthe purpose of eaves-dropping both male and 
female, and catching up and retailing scraps of ru- 
mors and reports, that he may overhear? Sir, is 
it upon the charge of such an one, that honorable 
members would have any honorable man arraign- 
ed, and tried, and convicted, here? Is it upon the 
suggestions of sucha one, that you should raise 
committees, and institute investigations, to embroil 
this House, and consume its time, to the exclusion 
of every other important business? Is this the 
man who, in a recent publication, impeached the 
purity of mothers and matrons of the city of New 
York, and who is there execrated and detested as 
the vilest calumniator of female innocence? Sir, 
can itbe possible that such is the character of him 
who is now pronounced here, by honorable gentle- 


Whom do your “Spies” represent 
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men, as respectable, and whose authority would 
justify the instituting of an investigating commit- 
tee? Can this House be so far forgetful of 
what is due to its own order and dignity, 
as to go into a serious investigation upon charges 
emanating from such a source? 

I have been not less surprised than mortified to 
hear my honorable friend from Georgia [General 
Gtasscock} declare, “it was notoriously known 
that it was the old gentleman in specs, who sat 
there in the lobby of the gallery, who was the Spy 
in Washington,” and that he should be requested 
to come down, and placed at the bar of the House, 
and tell us what he knew of these charges, and 
designate the guilty member. I was truly sorry to 
hear such a declaration, coming from’ the high 
source that it did. Surely my esteemed friend 
from Georgia cannot wish to establish a precedent, 
by which every vagabond that haunts your streets 
or Capitol can render himself conspicuous, by 
making the most ridiculous and futile charges 
against members of this House. Sir, nothing could 
be deemed a greater honor, by men of that caste, 
than to be brought into this House and examined, 
in relation to the characters of its members; to 
acquire which, if the practice be once established, 
you may expect, at every succeeding session, a 
repetition and a multiplication of charges, as ridi- 
culous as inuumerable. Ard why, let me ask, 
should we introduce a witness there, who would 
not be believed on oath? I have already heard a 
number of the most respectable members declare, 
that they would not believe such characters were 
they put upon their oaths. Then why again, | 
would ask, introduce such here? Such evidence 
should certainly not have the least weight in in- 
fluencing my conduct towards any honorable mem- 
ber of this House, nor do I believe it would 
(jndging from what I hear) with a large majority 
of this body. Hence, sir, if it is done, I must 
protest against its being used as a precedent, be- 
lieving, as I do, that the most painful consequences 
will finally result from such a course. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another set of indivi- 
duals about whom I propose to say something more 
specifically, and in addition to what I have already 
said. 

There is a set of individuals who have been in- 
troduced into this House, and occupy the seats of 
the reporters, who call themselves employed 
letter-writers, whose daily avocation here is to 
eaves-drop the members of the House, and are 
sometimes seen slipping into their seats. It is 
hardly necessary to remark on the character of 
those creatures : their very vocations bespeak most 
emphatically their true character. They would have 
the country to believe they were particularly inti- 
mate, too, with every member’s private, as well as 
political, transactions here. I am yet to learn of 
any member being an intimate associate of theirs. I 
have seldom seen them even spoken to by members 
of either Hous, though there might be some that 
might court them privately to get themse/ves puffed, 
which, I presume, none would be found so hardy 
astoown. They, too, had been in the habit of 
acting the part of, more particularly, mischief 
makers, setting one member against another, and 
had sometimes so far presumed is to undertake to 
pit them at each other, and to match them out. Sir, 
[ have been astonished and montified, deeply morti- 
fied, to witness this unrebuked audacity so long. 
Both Houses, as well as the country, had been 
greatly to blame by their silent acquiescence in the 
conduct of this banditti of scandal-bearers and rumor- 
mongers. With them, for the last six years, every 
bank orator has been made a paragon of eloquence,and 
was always sublime, whenever he touched on the 
beauties of a United States Bank, while, on 
the contrary, any who dared to speak here in fa- 
vor of the laborer, the farmer, or planter, or honest 
mechanic, was immediately represented as a@ mere 
country boor—a rough, coarse, uncultivated clown— 
without sense, without learning, and above all, 
most without decency—(they and their friends hay- 
ing all that.) Yes, sir, thus their employment has 
been (and the honest people who toil should know 
it,) tohuntand run down any and every member 
here who has had the courage to stand up and 
speak in favor of the rights of the people, and 
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in defence of their interests. The whole ten- 
dency of this infamous system of espienage and 
calumny has been carried on for the benefit of the 
idling classes, mostly to enable them to live on the 
industry of others, Lt is the idlers and lazy dissolutes 
that feed upon the calamnies vomited forth here by 
these miserable scribblers. 

To shew how perfectly reckless these hired 
writers are, and destitute of both respect and truth, 
a statement was made but a few weeks since, con- 
tained in the ‘ Boston Atlas,” a paper, by-the-by, 
somewhat distinguished for retailing such stuff, that 
ihe members of this House had absolutely commit- 
ted a robbery upon your Sergeat-at-arms. Yes, sir, 
that your members of Congress had purluined from 
the office of the Sergeant-at-arms between $2,000 
and $2,500; the amount of which has since been 
found to have been retained by the Metropolis 

Jank, and has been accounted for, about which not 
one word had yet been said by any single member 
of this body. No, sir, no proposition for commit- 
tees; no investigation proposed to purge the House 
of this foul deed, and its perpetrators. After all 
this, an attempt now to get up one upon such 
vague and indefinite charges, and upon such flimsy 
and wretched authority, I confess, sir, to my mind, 
carries with it something more than meets the eye,and 
can but acknowledge my being totally at a loss to 
account for the zeal that has characterized gentlemen 
in the institution of this pacticular investigation. I 
again repeat it, according to my humble estima- 
tion, such investigations can result in nothing less 
than disaster, humiliation, degradation and dis- 
grace. Tam opposed to all and every investigation 
about moral character, believing that that alone 
belongs to those constituents who send us here, be- 
fore whom we all have to stand our trials before 
coming into this body. I have myself often been 
met by charges emanating from these political sca- 
vengers, whose only vocation is to collect the foul 
and loathsome scandal and falsehoods upon which they 
feed and delight in, as beizg most congenial with 
their infamous and most disgraceful appetites. But, 
sir, though they may have sometimes succeeded in 
imposing upon a few weak and credulous people, I 
have never known that public opinion did other- 
wise than sooner or later to overtake them. 


The influence, if any they have, can only be in 
proportion to the intelligence or want of it of the 
people upon whom they attempt to practice their im- 
postures, Such influence isever withered and blighted 
by the intelligence of a free people. But afew months 
since, a similar charge of corruption was made by 
the same source against a distinguished Democratic 
member of this House. I allude to the honorable 
member from Maryiand [Mr. MeKim of Balti- 
more,} than whom a more correct, high minded 
man, does not live, without the least shadow of 
truth, and which was acknowledged, as soon as ex- 
posed by that honorable member. Yet, sir, no 
proposition was made to investigate that foul and 
‘infamous s!ander, made by one of these same (etter 
writers from Washington. No, sir, not one word 
was said about this base and extraordinary accusa- 
tion against one of your most respectable mem- 
bers of this House. Then, sir, why, why was there 
20 much sensitiveness displayed on the present oc- 
casion. To me, the whole proceeding is most un- 
accountable and extraordinary; I do not believe 
that the House can be justified in consuming its time 
in the discussion and prosecutions of such investiga- 
tions. It is only giving to the seandal of these 
hireling wretches, an importance to which they 
would never otherwise attain. 

The charges and abuse ef such, I have ever 
treatel with that silence and contempt with 
which I would the abuse of a drunken, vul- 
gar blackguard, were I to meet one in _ the 
streets, going from the Capitol to my lodgings; nor 
sir, dol deem the editors of those kennel presses, 
through whose means such scandal and calumny 
are propagated, and who co-operate and act in 
concert with them, a whit better than the agents 
they employ to effect this vile and infamous purposes 
of blackening the character of every one who has 
too mach independence, self-respect, and pure lore 
of country, to kneel with them at the same altar, 
in worship of the foul author of their filthy 
idolatry, 
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But, sir, honorable gentlemen have asked will | 
you Hot investigate charges that are made against | 
members of this House? Certainly, whenever those 
charges are properly made, and in a definite and 
tangible form, and founded upon a proper and re- 
sponsible source; but then, in my judgment, they | 
should be entertained only on the most serious and | 
weighty charges, such as would fustify the expul- 
sion of a member from this House; and, let me say, 
it will, at all times, be a most dangerous precedent 
to set here to institute inquiries into moral charac- 
ter. There is teo great a diversity of opinion as to 
the proper standard of morality in this lange and 
extensive country of ours, embracing, as it does, 
communities ofalmost every latitude and longitu:le, 
from almost every section of the inhabitable globe; 
speaking different languages, with different reli- 
gion, and, of course, of different morals and man- 
ners; every attempt of the kind would necessarily 
meet with the greatest embarrassments. 

Let the precedent once be sanctioned by this 
House, and how long would it be before you would 
have innumerable petitions sent here, from the abo- 
litionists, perhaps, to exclude from a seat in this 
Hall every member who was an owner of a slave, 
and who did not consider ita moral sin? Had they 
not already denounced slavery as being the black- | 
est and most damning sin, and the owners of slaves 
the vilest and most inhuman of all sinners? 

Sir, we should be exceedingly cautious how we 
touch this subject of morals; such investigations 
must, at all times, be attended with the must em- 
barrassing cirenmstances, and could be justified on- | 
ly upon extraordinary occasions. Were we to al- 
tempt to investigatea hundredth part of the charges 
made by the kennel and licentious presses of the | 
country, against the members of either branch of 
Congress, and those in the high offices of the Go- | 
vernment, we should have but little time left in- | 
deed to attend to public business here. | 

Sir, this House is not, nor should it be, the ordeal | 
by which our morals are to be tested. It is the | 
duty of our constituents, who send us here, to look 
to this subject. There are few that ever reach this 
place, who have not had their private and public 
characters well sifted in their respective cauvasses; 
and tothe people alone should these things be left. 

In concluding my remarks, I am aware, Mr. 
Speaker, that I owe an apology to the House for 


towards acertain set of individuals; but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to use language truly descriptive 
of such characters, without applying the coarsest 
and harshest epithets. It is necessary to present 
their odious practices in their appropriate colors, to 
the gaze of an insulted and indignant people, upon 
whom they have so long practised their foul and 
infamous impostures. Sir, I have already dwelt 
too long upon this subject. I beg pardon of the 
House for the time I have consumed on the occa- 
sion, and will trespass no longer upon their patience. 


Notr.—The above remarks of Mr. Byncm 
would not have been now republished as corrected, 
but for the extraordinary conduct of the reporters 
for the National Intelligencer, who, after the garbled 
statement which they gave of them in their most 
unfair reports of that debat>, undertook to criticise 
them in the most ironical manner, thus uniting the 
character of critics with that of reporters. 





SUPPRESSION OF DUELLING. 
REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 


Or Connecticut. 

In Senate, Thursday, March 29, 1838—On the bill 
for the prevention and punishment of duelling in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NILES said he had not intended to say any | 
thing on this subject, had it not been for tne extra- 
ordinary remarks of the honorable Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Ciayron,] which he had heard 
with surprise, with pain, and the deepest regret. 
Such remarks from any member of this body he 
could not have listened to without the most painful 
emotions ; but coming from the quarter they did— 
from a respectable member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, distinguished as a jurist and for his know- 
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ledge of and respect for the common law—such 
remarks from such a source, from a member of the 
committee which is justly regarded as the guardian 
of the laws, and which has reported this bill, he 
had heard with the most profound regret. 

We are told that it is in vain to pass this bill ; 
that it will be useless, and worse than useless ; that 
it will not restrain the barbarous practice which it 
is intended to suppress, whilst it may encourage 
assassinations and other acts of violence. his 
law, if passed, it 1s said, cannot be enforced; and 
why not, sir? The reason assigned was one he 
was sorry to hear, and which he did not believe to 
be well founded. We are told that it will not be 
sustained by public sentiment ; that no jury can be 
found which would convict any person under it; 
that gentlemen will settle their difficulties in their 
own way, and according to their own notions of 
honor. Sir, said Mr. N. I am not prepared to be- 
lieve this. I cannet entertain so low an estimate 
of the standard of moral feeling and mech of 
the peopte of the District. He had but little ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants of the District; 
but, so far as his knowledge extended, he had seen 
nothing to justify such an opinion. Are we to look 
for the evidence of it in the wounded sensibilities 
and the high tone ef moral feeling manifested on a 
recent melancholy occurrence? So far as he could 
judge, that painful event had produced as severe a 
shock to the moral sense of the people here as it 
had throughout the wholecountry. Whilst he con- 
curred with the Senator from Delaware, that the 
severity of the punishment might increase the diff - 
culty of enforcing the law, still he could not believe 
that this law, should it be passed, could not be exe- 
cuted. But had he any such apprehensions, it 
could make no difference with him. He was not 
legislating for the District, but for the country. He 
had a higher object in view than the protection of 
the inhabitants of the District. We do little for 
them in the way of legislation in any respect: it 
might .s!most be said that they were a community 
without laws. The light in which he viewed this 
subject gave to it infinitely more importance than 
could belong to it from any considerations of secu- 
rity to the people of the District. 

The great object, and one which he regarded as 
of vital importance, perhaps, to the very existence 
of the Government, was to secure the independence 
of Congress, without which it could not long pre- 
serve the confidence of the nation. This confidence 
had already received a severe shock ; and if such 
outrages were suffered to be repeated, it was im- 
possible to say what might be the consequences. 
Sir, is it supposed that the people from those por- 
tions of the Union, whese duelling is regarded as 
a crime, and as a crime only—where it is abhor- 
rent to every moral and social feeling—will send 
Representatives here, to be shot down for words 
spoken in debate ? 

[Here Mr. Grunpy remarked that he hoped the 
debate would be confined strictly to the bill, and 
that the melancholy event which had occurred 
would not be drawn into the discussion.] 


Mr. Nites said he had no intention of alluding 
to that bloody tragedy; our feelings have been 
sufficiently shocked, and he had no wish te connect 
it with the present discussion, although we all 
know it gave rise to the bill before us; his only 
object was to present and i!lustrate that view of 
the subject, which he deemed most important, and 
that was the effect of this barbarous practice upon 
the freedom and independence of this body. Sir, 
whatever sentiments may prevail elsewhere, the 
peaceful portion of the country whence he came, 
would not justify their Representatives in acts of 
violence and blood ; and if Congress is to be dis- 
honored by scenes of viclencé and outrage; if 
mémbers, in the discharge of their daty, for words 
spoken in debate, and within its ordinary latitude, 
which may give offence to some worthless bully, 
are to be beset and pursued by ruffians, or exposed 
to be forced into single combat, if not with the 
person claiming to be injured, with some member 
of the body who may step in and take up his 
quarrel, in violation of their own sense of right 
and duty, and against the known moral and reli- 
gious principles and feelings of their constituents, 
the independence of Congress will be gone, and its 
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usefulness at an end. Sir, is it supposed that the 
eople can have confidence in Congress, when 
even a suspicion becomes fixed in the public mind, 
that menaces and exposure to violence may destroy 
the entire freedom of our action, or of a single 
member? If members are exposed to personal 
violence in any form for words spoken in debate, 
where is the value of that great principle in your 
Constitution, which was intended to secure the 
entire and absolute freedom of discussion, by throw- 
ing around Congress the most perfect inviolability? 
So vitally important was this principle deemed, 
that it was not subjected to any limitation or re- 
striction whatever, except the sense of propriety 
and decorum which, it was supposed, would belong 
to every one worthy of a seatin this body. Are 
members to be protected from suits for words 
spoken in debate, and yet exposed to personal 
yiolence, or to be forced into personal combats, 
in violation of their sense of right and the moral 
feelings of their constituents? What sort of free- 
dom of debate is this? It isa mere mockery. If 
this barbarous practice prevails, and these outrages 
are not suppressed, all confidence in the indepen- 
dence of Congress is gone. 

Mr. N. said he seldom indulged himself in speak- 
ing of dangers to the Union, or in predictions of 
its disruption. But he could not forbear to say, 
that whatever other elements may exist hostile to 
the Union—Abolitionism, high tariffs, or any 
other disturbing cause—he believed there could be 
none more dangerous than the sanction or ac- 
quiescence, on the part of Congress, in acts of vio- 
lence and outrage growing out of its proceedings, 
which inflict a fatal blow at its independence and 
inviolability of character, and which necessarily 
tend to impair the confidence of the people in our 
entire freedom of action. When such an opinion 
becomes generally established, the very existence of 
Congress would be in danger, as the people from 
the section of the country whence he came, who 
cannot countenance such practices, would cease to 
send representatives here. This body is the key- 
stone of the arch, the knot which unites and binds 
together as one the different cords of which the 
Republic is composed; and if it is cut asunder, or 
loosened, so as to destroy its efficacy, the fabric 
must fall into its original elements. 

Mr. N. said he would not go into the general 
question of duelling, nor examine its influence on 
society, as he desired to confine his remarks to 
what he regarded as the object of the bill. It had 
been said that this practice had contributed to civi- 
lization and refinement, and to prevent assassina- 
tions and violence. He regarded such claims as 
not only extravagant, but as preposterous. They 
were in character with the claims set up in relation 
to another subject, although he feared that, by the 
comparison, he should depart from the solemnity 
which belongs to the subject now under debate. 
He alluded to the extravagant pretensions which 
assign to eredit the agency and merit of all the 
great results of industry. Our canals, railroads, 
cities, have all sprung from the potent agency of 
credit! He regarded both pretensions as equally 
incorrect and absurd. These results have been 
accomplished by industry, in spite of an abuse of 
credit, and civilization has advanced, and is going 
on advancing, notwithstanding the existence of a 
practice which has lagged behind as the relic of an 
earlier and more barbarous age. 

We have been referred to other countries, and 
are told that this practice prevails in England, and 
that there the energy of the law has been found 
insufficient to suppress it. Mr. N. believed that it 
had greatly declined in that country, and that duels 
now seldom occurred; but whether so or not, the 
example proved nothing, for among the same class 
(those in high life) with whom this practice pre- 
vails there, other fashionable vices exist—of which 
we have little knowledge here, with our plain re- 
publican manners—such as elopements, adulteries, 
and other scandalous conduct, which belong to a 
depraved state of manners. 

But, said Mr. N. I will not go into the question 
of the effect of this practice on society. I believe 
it to be criminal, and its influence pernicious. 
Other gentlemen may think differently. They may 
discover, or think they discover, some good mixed 
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with theevil. They may believe that in this case, 
as in many others, both sweet and bitter waters 
flow from the same feuntain. But this is not the 
question now to be decided. Me looked to the 
special object of this bill, which was, as he re- 
garded it, to suppress and put an end to this prac- 
tice in Congress. Whatever may be thought of it 
in the abstract, or of its influence on society in 
general, all, he thought, would agree that it cannot 
prevail here, without the most alarming conse- 
quences. This, sir, is an evil of great magnitude; 
and a recent melancholy occurrence has roused the 
attention of the whole country to it; the moral 
sense of the people has been shocked, and their 
sensibilities wounded, and they can no longer be 
silent. ‘They have spoken through the press, and 
public meetings, and will continue to speak, until 
Congress listen to their complaints, and fearlessly 
and honestly endeavor to put down this evil. This 
subject has been brought before us by the people, 
who have petitioned, and will continue to petition, 
until something is done. 

There is a solemn duty resting upon Congress— 
a duty imposed by no ordinary considerations of 
interest or temporary excitement of feeling, but 
arising from a deep and solemn conviction that 
something is wrong here—that a practice prevails 
which is destructive to the freedom of debate, the 
independence of Congress, and which is in conflict 
with the moral feelings of the whole community. 
If this practice must prevail elsewhere, let us all 
unite and put an end to it within these walls, and 
within this District. Let this be a hallowed spot, 
sacred to liberty and peace, where violence cannot 
intrude; where the friends of the Union, and the 
organs of its powers, can meet on common and 
equal ground, and act in that spirit which be- 
longs to our institutions, pre-eminently pacific, 
and which is in harmony with the moral and reli- 
gious sentiments of our people. He hoped that we 
should not only pass this bill, but that we should 
do it by a unanimous vote in both Houses of Con- 
gress. This would be doing much more than the 
enactment of a law; it would be adding the moral 
weight and influence of the members of the Na- 
tional Legislature; it would be pledging themselves 
to the country, and to the world, that they will re- 
frain from violence and bloodshed in any form, 
and use all their influence to discountenance such 
practices here. 

Mr. N. said he regretted that some gentlemen 
had constitutional doubts and difficulties in regard 
to the third section of the bill. He had himself at 
first entertained some doubts; but the full and lucid 
explanation and illustration by the chairman of the 
committee, [Mr. Grunpy,] and the Senator from 
Delawara, [Mr. Crayton,] had entirely removed 
them; and he did not now perceive the least diffi- 
culty in regard to that section. It does not, as 
seems to be supposed, punish in the District a 
crime committed out of the District; it only creates 
a crime here, and punishes it here. But the crime 
created, and which is to be punished, is not the 
fighting of a duel, or the sending a challenge, but 
it is a preliminary act leading to such crime; this 
act is, departing from the District with the inten- 
tion to send or accept a challenge. Is it not with- 
in the competency of Congress to prohibit any pre- 
liminary act which may lead to a crime, and done 
with the intention to commit such crime? All 
persons within the District, not only residents, but 
such as are temporarily here, are subject to our 
jurisdiction, and we can’ make them amenable to 
our laws for any act done in the District, and can 
make any act criminal by merely prohibiting it. 
It is a well known distinction, that crimes are of 
two classes—those which are morally wrong, and 
those which are wrong only because they are pro- 
hibited. To fighta duel is morally wrong; to leave 
the District with the intention to fight a duel, if not 
morally wrong, may be made a crime by statute, 
by prohibiting the act. And where is the objection 
to doing it? Our object is to prevent the crime of 
fighting in single combat, and in order to do that, 
we make criminal a preliminary act, which will 
lead tosuch crime. Nor is there any conflict of 
jurisdiction; the fighting a duel, in that State, is a 
violation of the laws of Maryland, and punishable 
there; and if the parties go from this District for 


the purpose, the act of leaving the District with 
such intent, would be a crime here, and punisha- 
ble in the District. 

The objection to the third section is equally ap- 
plicable to the firstand second; if we cannot pun- 
ish the act of leaving the District with the intent to 
commit a crime without the District, how can we 
punish the giving or accepting a challenge within 
the District, to fight a duel without the District? 
In principle the cases are the same, and he did not 
think there was any objection to either. He be- 
seeched gentlemen, therefore, who had expressed 
doubts on this point, to review the question; he 
could not but hope that on a candid examination 
of the subject they will be satisfied that the objec- 
tion has no solid foundation; he was the more 
anxious for this as he was in hopes that we might 
pass this bill by a unanimous vote of the Senate, 
which would impart to it something more than the 
authority of an ordinary law; which would give it 
the moral weight and influence belonging to the 
deliberate and unanimous act of this body, which 
ought to be respected, and he was sure would be 
respected, by a reflecting and moral people. 

As to the suggestion of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that the severity of the punishment would 
increase the difficulties of enforcing the law, he 
did not dissent {rom the principle, and was by no 
means sure but it might be well to consider whether, 
in this view of this matter, the punishment pro- 
vided is not too severe. But he did object to the 
argument of the Senator, in support of his proposi- 
tion, as that went not so much to show that the 
punishment was inexpedient, as that it was unjust. 
His remarks tended to mitigate and diminish the 
enormity of the crime, to palliate it, to gloss it ever, 
and to take from it all its guilt and moral turpi- 
tude. It was these remarks, and not the proposi- 
tion to reduce the punishment, which had occasion- 
ed surprise, excited some emotion, and led him to 
express himself with a dogree of warmth which 
otherwise might have been “deemed uncalled for, 
or unsuited to so solemn a subject. It was a sub- 
ject, however, upon which he felt deeply, intense- 
ly; and, whilst he would endeavor not to be carried 
away by his feelings so as to sanction any unwise 
or impracticable legislation, whic might defeat the 
object in view, still he did not desire to repress his 
feelings upon this sndject. 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. WALL, 
Or New Jrrsry, 

In Senate, March 23, 1838—Upen the bill * to im- 
pose additional duties, as depositaries, wpon 
certain public officers, to appoint Receivers Ge- 
neral of public money, and to regulate the safe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
moneys of the United States.” 


Mr. WALL rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 


The will which now demands our action, Mr. 
President, proposes to provide by law for the safe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the revenues 
and public moneys of the United States. This isa 
duty imposed upon us by the Constitution, and we 
cannot discharge ourselves from its performance, 
without being guilty of a neglect eminently cen- 
surable, if notcriminal. It is a duty that all admit 
rests upon us; and the Legislature of New Jersey, 
in the resolutions which my honorable colleague 
has read to the Senate, and made part of his 
speech, and to which he professes fidelity, declare, 
“that it is the constitutional nght and daty of 
Congress to provide for the safe-keeping and dis- 
position of the public treasure.” My colleague 
has satisfied himself, by what process of reasoning 
it is not my purpose to inquire, that that treasure 
is now in the hands of the Executive. If so, sir, 
it makes that duty more imperative, and ought to 
stimulate and accelerate our action. I think my 
colleague wrong in his view, on this subject. Still, 
however, I concur with him and the resolutions of 
the New Jersey Legislature, both as to the right 
and duty of Congress; and mean to pesfosm tha, 
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constitutional doty faithfully, to the best of my 
abilities and understanding. 

How, then, shall we perform that duty under 
the Consutution, in the best manner for the coun- 
try? In other words, how shall we best provide 
for the safe-keeping of the publictreasure? There 
are but two modes proposed, or which can be pro- 
posed ; one is, to commit the custody of the public 
treasure to the constitutional officers of the people, 
designated, regulated, controlled, and punishable 
by law of Congress, and bound by all the solemni- 
ties and obligauons, and restrained by all the 
punishments which the laws and the Constitution 
can impose to keep it solely for the public use. 

The other is to withdraw it wholly from the cus- 
tody of the constitational organs and agents of the 
people, and to commit it to a bank, created by Con- 
xress, or to a league or oligarchy of banks, created 
by State sovereignties, quo ad hoc, foreignio the Uni- 
ted States, and beyond their control, to be used, un- 
til wanted for the public use, forthe benefit, profit, and 
advantage of the privileged corporations selected. 

You will perceive, sir, that I have classed the 
distinct propositions which respect the committing 
the public treasure to a Bank of the United States, 
and the State banks as one and identical. It is so 
in principle. Both reject the officers chosen by 
the people, under the Constitution, as not trast- 
worthy and safe depositees; both require the repu- 
diation of the principle of keeping the public money 
solely for the public use. Both assume that corpo- 
rations are better qualified to choose the officers to 
keep the public money than the people; and that 
the corporations, for thus performing a duty, with 
which the people are not fit to be trusted, should 
be rewarded by a privileges denied to all other per- 
sons, bodies, corporate or politic, of using the pub- 
lie treasure for their own profit. 

Shall we, then, commit the public revenues, 
which have been called the life-blood of the people; 
shall we commit the public treasure, which Mr. 
Mailison, on one ocecaston, denominated “ the soul 
and body of the body politic,” to the officers of the 
people, their constitutional agents and organs? or 
shall we give the soul and body, and the life-blood 
of the people, to corporations without soul or body, 
and the generous impulses which spring from the 
current of the life-blood? 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this is reviving, 
in another form, the long agitated question whether 
the people are capable of self-government. Those 
who contend for the agency of banks instead of the 
people in choosing the guardians of the public trea- 
sure, in effect deny that the greatest experiment, in 
the pursuit of human happiness,ever made by nations 
—the experiment ({f beg pardon of the gentlemen 
upon whose ears this word grates so unpleasantly, 
for repeating it) of the capacity of the people for 
self-government—has succeeded; nay, it is proclaim- 
ing that it has failed. It carries us back to the po- 
sition of our ancestors, at the time of the glorious 
Declaration of American Independence. What was 
that position? Our ancestors had brought with 
them, from their mother country, that part of the 
common law called the Folk Law, but none of the 
essential portion of political power, or the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty. All that portion which related 
to the independent right of self-government, the 
right to the purse and the sword, was left, or 
elaimed to be left, beyond the Atlantic, in the keep- 
ing of the King and the Lords and Commons of 
England. The Revolation sprung from the claim 
of Parliament to the purse of the American people. 
Our ancestors periled life, liberty, and honor in re- 
sistance tu a twopenny duty upon stamps, and a 
threpenny tax upon tea. Who does not recollect 
the argument of the Tories of that day, to prov 
that the people were not capable of self-govern- 
ment, a that it was the best policy, and greatly 
for their true interests, to leave their purse in the 
keeping of the English Parliament, and their sword 
in the custody of the King? Our ancestors tri- 
umphed. Ali political power became their own. 
They took it in their own hands, and by a written 
Constitution prescribed the orbits, and defined the 
limits, of that power, and regulated its future distri- 
Wution, exercise, and action. 

Let us not confound names, er confuse ideas. 
Out ancestors undersigod by the word sword, that 
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part of the prerogative of sovereignty which relates 
to the declaration of war, and issuing letters of 
marque and reprisal—the power over the peaceof the 
nation. By the British Constitution, that preroga- 
live was assigned to the King. But the people, by 
their representatives in Parliament, retained the 
purse in their own hands; that is, the right to ap 

propriate revenues, the right of taxation, and the 
right to raise and provide for armies, to control the 
Executive authority of the sword. But the right to 
appoint the officers who were to wield the sword, 
and to collect and keep the revenues, was an Ex- 
eculive power, and left withthe King. The peo- 
ple, when they framed our Constitution, took both 
the sword and the purse from Executive power, 
and transferred it to Congress, the legislative 
power. But the appointment of the officers of the 
army, and of the revenue, to collect and keep the 
public treasure, was left still an Executive power, 
to be exercised by the nomination of the President, 
and the confirmation of the Senate. When the 
people, speaking through their legislative power, 
raise revenues, public treasure, they prescribe the 
mode of keeping and disbursing it, and then the 
Constitution steps in, and fixes the agents by whom 
itis to be done. But how? For private use? No, 
sir, no; for public use, by officers of the people, 
and according to the] will of the people. Let us 
hear no more about the President's usurpation, of 
his grasping both the purse and the sword, because 
he appoints and removes officers of the army, and 
of the revenue, and the Treasury. Congress can 
neither confer nor take away that power; it 1s 
given by the Constitution. You can create offi- 
cers, but you cannot appoint officers, without usur- 
pation. I will not borrow the language of my 
honorable colleague, and say “‘that it is gross igno- 
rance or deception” to assert that the President can 
usurp the purse and the sword by appointing or re- 
moving officers to command the armies, or collect 
and keep the revenues and public treasure; but I 
will say, that sucha pretence has no foundation in 
the Constitution o1 the laws of our country, and it 
can do no harm but to him who has the hardihood 
to assert it. It is revolutionary and uanconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. President, our ancestors, by the Revolution, 
acquired the whole political power, all the prerog- 
atives of sovereignty. We are now asked to sur- 
render to corporations, to banks, a part of that 
sovereignty, and the most essential part—the very 
life-blood of sovereignty, the soul and body of the 
people, the purse and public treasury. I am 
amazed and astonished at the magnitude of the 
demand. What, sir, give the custody and use of 
the soul and body] and life blood of the public to 
corporations, who, in the quaint language of Lord 
Coke, have “neither souls to be damned, nor necks 
to be hung;” a defect the more to be lamented, as it 
protects them from punishment, but does not save 
them from sin. 

Bat, sir, if you commit the custo ly of the public 

money to corporations or banks, how are they to 
keep it? Why, they must, after all, do it as the 
people d» it, by agents or organs—by officers cho- 
sen by thenselves—by men. This brings us to the 
true difference between the policy sustained and 
carried ont by this bill, and the policy of its allied 
opponents; and it is simply this. We say that the 
people ought to choose those men; they say no, 
give the choice to the banks. Why should not 
the people choose? If they are to be excluded, it 
must be because the great experiment of self- 
government in their hands has failed, as relates to 
the purse; in other words, the people are not fit to 
govern themselves—to take care of their money. 
They are their own worst enemies, and that banks 
are the best conservators of their money. ‘To car- 
ry on the great experiment of self-government, the 
people must dispense with their own agents, and 
substitute in their place the agents of banks, and 
give the banks the use and profits of the public 
treasure. Do the banks choose men who are more 
honest, faithful, and capable, than the people? 
Does a bank stamp upon men operate as it does 
upon paper, and change their qualities, value, 
worth, and character? Alas, sir, the history of 
banks and corporations is the blackest page in the 
history of fraud and violated trust. 
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Mr. President, | repeat that there are but two 
sides to this question. There are but two policies 
thought of. Shail we select the officers of the peo- 
ple, chosen and appointed under the Constitation, 
and regulated by our laws, to keep the public Trea- 
sury, or shall we delegate that selection to corpora- 
tions or banks? 

Now, sir, it may well be doubted whether we 
have any such constiituuonal power so to transfer 
and delegate our own legislative trust. Whether, 
if we have, we can so far change the Constitution, 
which gives to the President “the appointment of 
all officers of the United States established by law,” 
and not oherwise provided for in that instrument. 
Does not an officer of a bank, selected to keep the 
public purse, become ipso facto an officer of the 
United States? The Constitution of the United 
States intended tu create an independent Govern- 
ment—self-acting, self-moving, self-poised, seif- 
sustained—io derive its vital power from the breath 
of the people of the States composing the Union. 
Its proportion, its stature, its features, its functions, 
all, all are delineated by the mighty hand of the peo- 
ple. One of the fundamental principles of that 
Constitution is, that all the functions of the Govern- 
ment, thus established, shall be performed by men 
of souls and bodies, nerve and sinew, responsible 
and amenable to impeachment, to punishment; 
natural bodies, not artificial bodies—soulless and 
irresponsible and unpunishable, but all deriving 
their authority from the people, and responsible to 
the people. Are corporations so? Who can open 
their books or doors without their leave, even if 
stipulated for by law or contract? 

Could we delegate the trust of selecting our fiscal 
agents to the Queen of Great Britain, or to the King 
of France? Could we give the use of our moneys 
and the appointment of our fiscal officers to the 
Bank of England or of France? And if not, why 
noi?’ These inquiries are full of weighty and im- 
portant considerations; but I shall not pursue them 
further al present. s 

The policy proposed by this bill, and which the 
gentlemen on the other side call the policy of the 
Government, is, when analysed, simply to separate 
the treasures of the people from the funds of the 
credit system, or banks; to withdraw the public re- 
venues from the use of a privileged class of men, 
who already have che right to draw treble interest 
upon their money; to prevent its being banked upon, 
and mixed up with the fluctuations of trade; to re- 
strain the banks from loaning it for their own use 
to the people to whom it belongs, and charging 
them as the banks charge them for their own funds, 
treble interest, to interdict the banks from making 
usury of the public treasure, and putting that usury 
in their own pockets; it is to bring back the Go- 
vernment to its ancient simplicity, to its constitu- 
tional action; to return to the principles of the first 
Treasury law framed by the makers of the Consti- 
tution, the law of 1789. 

This law collected, kept, and disbursed the pub- 
lic money, by the agency of the officers of the Go- 
vernment of the United Siates, not of banks, and 
such was the practice fur nearly the first thirty 
years of the Government. Does this do wrong to 
any one? Is it net in conformity to the principles 
of our institutions, of equal rights and equal privi- 
leges, and that the blessings of Government be dif- 
fused, like the gentle dewsof Heaven, upon all? 

If we must look for agents chosen by corpora- 
tions, what right has the corporations of banks over 
the corporations for railroads, canals, turnpikes, me- 
chanics, manufacturers, farming, or other useful 
purposes. Nay, what right has the president and 
directors of a bank, in their corporate character, 
over the individuals who fill those offices? Who 
would not as soon trust Nicholas Biddle, Preserved 
Fish, Isaac Hill, and the respectable direc- 
tors, and the other respectable presidents and direc- 
tors of State banks, in their individual character, as 
in their.corporate character? Yet what would be 
thought of the man who should seriously propose 
that the public funds should be committed to the 
charge ef such men as they should select, and that 
they should have the use and interest of it for the 
trouble of keeping it? 

Now, what is the antagenist principle of the 
allied opponents of this policy? The antagonist 
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policy, disguise it as you will, is, in fact, to sepa- 
rate the money of the people from the people and 
from their Government; to put it beyond the con- 
trol of the people and their Government, under the 
control of banks and bank agents, for bank uses. How, 
sir, is this attempted to be done? 

They attempt to separate the people from the 
Government, to sow dissensions, create animosities, 
and to alienate the people from the officers whom 
they have chosen. Does not he who causelessly 
attempts to make the people believe that their inte- 
rest is distinct from their Government, and thus to 
create tWO Separate powers, aim to overthrow and 
subvert the Constitution? Sir, the Government 
under our Constitution is from the people, of the 
people, and for the people, one and indivisibie, 
forever inseparable. Cut the ligament which 
binds them together, and the people will not have 
left even the poor privilege of dividing a partof the 
prerogatives of sovereignty with bank corporations. 
They declaim against office-holders, and attempt 
to render them odious and suspected by the peo- 
ple. Why? Is it that office necessarily cor- 
rapts? Oh no. Let the banks confer office, and 
honor, mtegrity and talent go with the patent; or 
let their own pariy conter office, and the recipient 
at once becomes superhuman, godlike. Is it not 
strange that those who are continually denouncing 
office holders as corrupt and corrupting; who 
talk of scourging them back to their dens, 
and caverns, and prisons, will be found like the 
moth fluttering around the attractive flaine, which 
is sure to consume their virtue, honesty, and patrio- 
lism? Nay, they are even willing to owe their 
greatness to their country’stuin. ‘Their hopes rise 
as the barometer of their country’s prosperity sinks. 
Their mirth and rejoicings seek the scenes of the 
greatest distress for their exhibition, and their feasts 
of triumph are spread upon the tombs of trade, 
credit, and commerce, and midsi the ruins of the 
prosperity of their country. Like the revels of 
the guardians of the sick, in the cities doomed to 
the ravages of plague and pestilence, their orgies 
become more loud and revolting, as the scenes 
of human misery deepen in horror and suffering. 
If we believe that the scenes of distress which they 
depict, are drawn from nature, what but consola- 
lions of the near approach of office would shed 
joy, and mirth, and glee, upon feasts spread amidst 
the ruins of their country, 

Mr. President, we have the scenes of the panic 
session acted over again on this oceasion. Eternal 
war is declared against this odious policy of the 
Government, Executive encroachments, tyrant, 
General Jackson, the removal of the deposites, 
the war of the Executive upon commerce and the 
credit system, are again the fruitful subjects of 
eloquent declamation. All public misery and dis- 
tress is again traced up to the war upon the credit 
system, and the removal of the deposites. Sir, 
have we lost our memories? Do we not recollect 
how positive the same gentlemen, who now renew 
daily their griefs from the same fountain, were, 
that the only panacea for the restoration of prospe- 
rity was the restoration of the deposites? The de- 
posites were not restored, but the recuperative 
energies of the people restored prosperity. ILtis 
hazardous to try the same experiment of delusion 
twice before an intelligent people. Do the banks 
contract and expand, and then suspend, and thus 
fillthe land with misery? it is all charged to the 
removal of the deposites, and the withholding the 
pablic money from the private use of the banks. 
This continual clamor reminds me of the tory who 
was found in office at the commencement of the 
Revolation, and his: adherence to his principles, lost 
him both office and property. After the Revolu- 
tion, having received the remuneration which was so 
royally bestowed upon the loyalists, he returned to 
this country, but to the day of his death, when 
business was dnll, trade prostrate, crops short, or 
any disaster occurred in the political or natural 
world, he never failed to exclaim “ that it was all 
owing to General Washington and the American 
Revolution.” Prejudice is always the same; short 
sighted, vindictive, unjust. 

The old story, that ‘he who trades on borrowed 
capital ought to break,” has been taken from the 
counter, where it had been nailed as the counterfeit 
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presentment of trath by the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesstrer] and my colleague, 
and new stamped, and once more put in circulation 
as genuine. Sir, I do not believe that even their 
mint, however excellent it may be, can restore cre- 
dit to such currency: the metal is tco base to re- 
ceive new value from its impress. 

The late and present Administrations have been 
accused of warring upon trade, upon commerce, 
upon banks, and upon the credit system. Why, 
Mr. President, you cannot open a statute book nor 
a treaty, nor can you walk abroad, in the city orin 
the country, but you find a refutation of these un- 
founded charges. Lok to the millions restored by 
treaty to the merchants, the Jaws for the relief of 
merchants, of banks, and let them answer. This 
and the former Administration have been eminently 
the friends of commerce and the credit system, and 
have been rewarded, as benefactors are too often 
rewarded, by persecution and slander. 

But, Mr. President, it is amusing, aSa novelty, 
to find that gentlemen in the Opposition are now 
the advocates of the pet bank system. Have they 
so soon forgotten the elequence which they dis- 
played in abusing that odious system, and their 
prophecies that it would fail? It has failed; and 
now, when prophecy has become fact, they become 
its strenous supporters, and ask us to help them in 
sustaining a measure that has been tried, and failed. 
Sir, there 1s no disputing about taste; some prefer 
tainted viands, and I have heard of a whole nation 
whose taste requires the action of corruption to 
make food palatable. 

However, in justice to the pet banks, I feel bound 
to say, that, in my opinion, their ruin was com- 
menced by the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States by the Legislature of Pennsylvania; hasten- 
ed by the deposite law, which originated with their 
present friends; and sealed by the Bank of Eng- 
land—by the ene week’s panic which ecansed the 
prostration of American houses, and the overthrow 
of American credit, to which my colleague has al- 
luded. Sir, the first throb of the pulse of the great 
credit system, which ended in the revulsion, first 
beat in the veins of the Bank of England. There, 
sir, you must always feel and look for it. But it 
would not have been fatal here, if the State banks 
had not been guilty of the amiable error, to which 
iny colleague alludes in such gentle terms, ‘‘of try- 
ing to make too much money for those who were 
entitled to it.”’ In other words, they over-banked, 
and over-traded, and, like their unfortunate debtors, 
whose errors they begat, when called on, they could 
not pay. Fortunately for them, they are privileged 
debtors. 

Whatever disputes may exist about the primary 
cause of distress, every man sees and feels that it 
is caused immediately by the contractions and ex- 
pansions of the banks, and the suspension of specie 
payments by banks. This is palpable. He is 
no friend of the banks who advisesthem to become 
politicians, and to enter the arena of politics. I am 
to enemy tothe banks; but I warn them that if they 
become politicians, they must share the fate of po- 
liticians. To be useful, to be faithful to their trusts, 
they must confine themselves to their proper 
sphere, and avoid both politics and usury. 1 warn 
them that the law makes a distinction between 
vested rights and vested wrongs. 

Mr. President, it would be well for the State 
banks to take warning by the fate of the late Bank 
of the United States. It was assumed by its friends, 
and it is asserted daily here, that General Jackson 
made war upon it, and that its virtue and incor- 
ruptibility was the only cause of that war. I will 
not enter into the history of that war, but I will 
say that it is clear that this charge, which impti- 
cat’s both General Jackson and the then Secretary 
of the Treasury, Samuel D. Ingham, wus never 
advanced until three years after the atilempt was 
alleged to have been made upon the virtue of that 
institution; that such a charge is repelled, both by 
its staleness and the character of. the Secretary, to 
say nothing of the character of Gen. Jackson; and 
I feel that it is due to the character of Samuel D. 
Ingham to say, that although I have differed with 
him on some subjects, yet, that his administration 
of the Treasury Department, able, upright, faith- 
ful, and independent, ought to have protected him 


from such a charge. Sir, gentlemen are estopped 
by the records of the people’s voice, from renewing 
that old topic of declamation. The war was made 
by the bank itself, not of defence, but of offence, 
upon the pockets of the people, to extort from the 
sufferings of the people a renewal of chartered 
privileges. It was carried on by contractions and 
expansions; it stopped short, however, of the /ast 
resort of desperate valor, blowing up the ship; in 
other words, compelling all the banks to suspend 
specie payments. The war of that bank was like 
that of the genie, the son of the daughter of Eblis, 
and, like that genie, its pretext was that it had been 
summoned before the American people in breach 
of contract. It had the same power of metamor- 
phosis. It assumed the shape of a lion, terrific and 
frightful; and when its lion-head was cut off, it 
changed into a scorpion, then a cal, next a worm, 
which pierced a pomegranate, the good old Key- 
stone State. Whatis to be its future fate, is hid 
in the mysteries of futurity; but it is easy to see, 
that if the pomegranate should, after all the exira- 
ordinary motions that the worm made it perfurm, 
burst, that the worm will be found rolling on the 
banks of acanal, whose waters it will seek as its 
last refuge. 

I concur, Mr. President, with those who believe 
that the interest both of the trading community and 
the banks will be best promoted by acting upon the 
principle of hands off, let alone. What have the 
merchants gained by becoming the allies of the 
Bank of the United States? What has their heroic 
devotion gained for them? The honor of being 
crushed under the wheels of the car of the Jugger- 
paut of wealth, or being consumed upon the pyre 
which their own idolatry has raised. 

Mr. President, one of the instinets of wealth is to 
gain politieal power. Its spirit is aristocratic, oli- 
garchic, and monarchic, always warring for privi- 
leges, and against equal rights. In the days of feu- 
dality, wealth consisted in lands, and that gave 
rank and power. That system was simply a sys- 
tem of concentric circles, rising trom the serf to the 
monarch in its different gradations, each under the 
influence of the next, and all moving round a com- 
mon centre—the king, as the paramount lord. But 
the people or serfs had no rights. That system 
was gradually worn away by wealth assuming a 
different form—that of gold and silver; but it was 
not finally destroyed until gold and silver invoked 
the aid of the magic credit or paper system. In 
1693, the foundation of the much boasted credit 
system was laid, by the establishment of the Bank 
of England; and in 1720 it was expanded by the 
South Sea project and additional capital. History 
tells us that both were opposed by the patriots of 
thatday. Although the paper system crawled inte 
existence in the humble guise of demauding eight 
per cent. interest on one million and a halt, for half 
a million of gold and silver actually putin bank, 
yet all the beauties and benefits of the sysiem were 
maintained there very much as they have been main- 
tained here. ‘Those who opposed the establishment 
of the paper system then, contended that it was cal- 
culated to enrich the few, and impoverish the 
many; that it would become a monopuly, and en- 
gross the whole money of the kingdom; that it mast 
infallibly ally itself to political power, and be em- 
ployed to the worst purposes of such power; that 
instead of assisting, it would weaken, commerce 
and trade, by temptiag people to withdraw their 
money from trade, and employ it in stock-jebbing; 
that it would countenance the fraudulent and per- 
nicious practice of stock-jobbing, which diverted 
the genius of the people from trade and iadustry; 
that it would allure people te part with the fruits of 
their property, by the vast prospects of gain it de- 
ceptively held out; that it would enable foreigners, 
by investing in their stocks, to withdraw from Eng- 
land their gold and silver; that it would produce a 
swarm of brokers and jobbers, to prey upon their 
fellow-citizens, encourage fraud and gaming, and 
further corrapt the morals of the nation; and, finally, 
that its large capital would endanger the liberties 
of the nation, for, by their interest, they would .be 
enabled to influence most, if not all, the elections of 
members, and, consequently, overrule, the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons. Those patrwts 
also contended that, in ali sueh public bargains, it 
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ought to be made advantageous to the State, rather 
. than to private persons. 

What was then prediction, is now history. The 
great credit or paper sysiem has changed the form 
of wealth, and has corrupted it. Wealth, under 
the feudal system, had its chivalry and its patriot- 
ism. It owned the soil which sustained it, and 
thus it was bound to its country, and its prosperity. 
The gallant barons, who paraded in armor at Run- 
nymede against their King, were fighting for privi- 
lege; but in the conflict they accidentally struck, 
with their mailed hands, the rock of liberty in the 
desert of oppression; from which has flowed the 
purest fountains of the common law, whose waters 
nourish and sustain the liberties of man throughout 
the world. 

The wealth of the credit or paper system has no 
chivalry, ho patriotism, no country. Itis a vaga- 
bond. Without any of the redeeming qualities of 
feadal wealth, it retains its worstinstinct. Itseeks 
political power with an appelite that never tires, 
and knows no bounds. The much boasted credit, 
or paper, or bank system, (for they are only diffe- 
rent names for the same thing,) is only a modifica- 
‘ion of the feudal system, the system of privileges. 
The different banks which dot the maps of every 
State, are a system of concentric circles, each un- 
der the next in amount of capital, and moving 
around the common centre, the paramount lord, 
the money king, the feudal sovereign of banks. 
Where is that king to be found? In the Penn- 
sylvania United States Bank in Chestnut street. 
Where must you seek its paramount lord? It is the 
Bank of England. 

Mr. President, the fact cannot be disguised. Re- 
cent events have revealed it, and it has been ac- 
knowledged on this floor. The trade, the business, 
the prosperity of the United States, are no longer 
under the control of the constitutional agents of 
the people—the National Government. This cre- 
dit system, as it now exists, has thrown us back to 
a more abject state of colonial vassalage than our 
ancestors endured sixty years ago. But they had 
a king, in all the pomp and circumstance of royal- 
ty, in name the Father of his People. I fear, sir, 
that we are to seek our king in the dark meander- 
ings of Threadneedle street, in London; and there 
we shall find him enthroned on a three legged stool, 
with a pen behind his ear, graciously pondering on 
ares of usury and stockjobbing; absorbed 
in the heartless selfishness ef avarice, and intent 
upon the best mode of skinning his loving subjects. 

What is the doctrine that we now hear? We 
are transperted back to the days of feudality ; 
take care of the lords and privileged classes, and 
they will take care of the people. But those privi- 
leged classes claimed to be the people, and the peo- 
ple were serfs. Now, sir, we hear the same cry: 
take care of the banks and the privileged classes, 
and they will take care of the people. The banks 
are the people, and the people are serfs; without 
rights, but derivative. 

The same war-cry of aristocracy, tov, is raised ; 
Agrarian, Jack Cade, Fanny-Wrightism, Loce- 
Focoism, Revolutionists. It is the banner of aris- 
tocracy which bears these names, to alarm the 
timid, and summon its allies to the conflict. 

Mr. President, the connection between the Go- 
vernment and the banks has been dissolved by the 
banks themselves. It is true, they have our trea- 
sure, our gold and silver. Shall we resume our 
connection? Shall we, in consideration of the 

faiihfel manner in which they have discharged their 
trust of keeping our treasure, so that we could not 
have it-when we wanted it, give them all the mo- 
neys we shall hereafter collect? They are gra- 
ciously pleased to trust us to collect the money : 
all they ask is to keep it after it is collected. I 
thank them for their modesty and forbearance. 


I repeat the question, shall we choose agents to 
keep our money, or shall we delegate the choice to 
banks 7 

Our Government has now been fifty years in 
— so far, ithas worked well. Our agents, 

oren by the people, have been more faithful than 
the agents chosen by banks. We have lost no 
mvuney by treasurers. Some of our collecting 
agens have n unfaithfyl; but they have been 
watched faithfully by the President and the sen- 


tinels appointed by the Constitution. We have 
had no President who was unfaithful, none im- 
peached. I ask pardon, one has been impeached ; 
however, not according to the forms of the Con- 
stitution, but by the Senate ; accused by the Senate, 
tried by the Senate, condemned by the Senate. 
The impeachment has been reversed by the people, 
aud the entry of the conviction expunged by the 
mighty hand of the people from the records of the 
nation. That President, together with his successor, 
have, against all the laws relative to conspiracy, 
been presented before the Senate on this occasion 
as conspirators. But where is the proof, sir? It 
is, like the virtues of a quack medicine, to be found 
in the /abel of a speech, entitled the “ speech of the 
honerable Henry Clay of Kentucky, establishing a 
deliberate design on the part of the late and pre- 
sent Executive of the United States, to break down 
the whole banking system of the United States, 
cemmencing with the Bank of the United States, 
and terminating with the State banks, and to 
create on their ruins a Government Treasury bank, 
under the exclusive control of the Executive.” I 
advise the mah, however, who seeks for the proof 
of this conspiracy, to imitate the wisdom of the 
litigant, who commenced a suit for slander; and 
afier the declaration was read to him, setting forth 
that he had been from his nativity, a good, true, 
and faithful citizen, of pure and unsuspected cha- 
racter, and never guilty or suspected to have been 
guilty of the crime with which he was charged, or 
any such hurtful crime, by which he had deserved- 
ly acquired and enjoyed the good opinion of all 
worthy citizens—and being informed that that alle- 
gation was to become a record, professed himself 
entirely satisfied, paid his fees, and declared that he 
did not wish to proceed any farther. He was satis- 
fied with the establishment of his character, by the 
averments in the declaration. He who seeks be- 
yond the label of this speech, for the establish- 
ment of the conspiraey charged, will have good 
reason to admire the wisdom of the litigant, and 
the prudence of him who is content to admit the 
virtues of a quack medicine from the label, without 
further trial. 


The policy of this bill, Mr. President, I believe 
is the best measure for the people. I should prefer 
confining this bill, simply, to the keeping, disburs- 
ing, and transferring the public money; and sepa- 
rating it from the currency part, because I think 
that they ought not to be blended; and I am oppos- 
ed to that legislation which unites distinct subjects. 
But I shall vote for it with or without that separa- 
tion. I will not trespass upon the patience of the 
Senate, by entering at large upon the reasons for 
that vote. Permit me to allude to a few. I believe 
that this policy is the best and constitutional mode 
of performing the duty imposed upon us, of keeping 
the purse of the people by our own agents, the 
agents of the people, not the agents of the banks. 
That it will relieve the Government, “‘so far as their 
act can, from the action of any foreign power over 
the credit or banking system of this country, and 
the treasures of the peuple from the use and control 
of banks; and make the Gevernment, as the Consti- 
tution intended to make it, efficient, self-acting, and 


_ independent, and capable of fulfilling its benign ob- 


jects, and high purposes,” to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquili- 
ty, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” It will place the 
Treasury more immediately under the action and 
control of Congress, inasmuch as they must create 
the functionaries, prescribe their duties, examine 
inte and control their conduct. It will operate fa- 
vorably upon banks themselves; first, by breaking 
down favoritism, in selecting one or more, and ex- 
cluding others from the benefits of the public mo- 
neys; and by counteracting the evil tendency of the 
banking system to centralization, or monarchy; or 
placing all power in the hands of the strongest, and 
of giving the places where such centralization is es- 
tablished, superior advantage over all other places. 
It separates the business of trade and banks—in their 

ery nature, subject to fluctuations—from the fluc- 
uations incident to the collecting, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public moneys, which cannot be 
counteracted by the wisest legislation. It will equa- 
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lize the benefits of the Constitution, by providing 
that the money of the Constitution, its only stand. 
ard of value, shall be the universal standard; the 
dollar of each State, from Maine to Georgia, shall 
have the same value. ; 

If the Government receives paper money and 
shinplasters, they must pay them to their creditors, 
Ought the Government to be made to receive them 
from their debtors, unless they could compel their 
creditors to receive them? These, sir, are a few of 
the reasons which will constrain me to vote for this 
bill. A few words asto the objections which have 
been urged against the policy of this bill, and in 
favor of the antagonist policy. 


It is said to be making war upon the credit sys- 
tem; and how? By taking from the corporation of 
banks the use of the public money. They must 
first establish that banks have a right toit. It is 
also said that it is creating one currency for the peo- 
ple, and another currescy for the Government. 
How are these two currencies alleged to be created? 
Simply by declaring that the Government will re- 
ceive from their debtors, and pay to their creditors, 
the mouey of the Constitution. That is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be gold and silver—to be coin. 
How such an act can be said to create two curren- 
cies, is beyond my comprehension. The Govern- 
ment established by the Constitution was a hard 
money Government. The word currency is not 
found in it: 1t was carefully rejected; and why? 
Not because it was unknown, but because it was 
known, andcondemned. Currency then meant, as 
it does now, paper money, made current, and deri- 
ving its sole value, not from its intrinsic qualities, 
but from authority. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion had the ghosts of colony, proclamation, State, 
and continental money before them. They were 
currencies, as were also the deer skins, mink skins, 
and coon skias, of the State of Franklin. If these 
are two currencies, who created them? Not Con- 
gress. Every one knows what legal currency of 
the United States means. The other currency is 
created by the banks. They have, by their own 
act, dishonored their currency, reduced it below 
coin, which it pretends to represent; and having 
got the coin of the Government and the people, 
they want to force their aper and shinplasters 
upon the Government and the people, as of the 
same value as gold and silver, which they have 
locked up in their vaults. The banks, by violating 
their faith to the people, have debased their notes 
below the standard of value fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, and forced it upon the people; and then most 
impudently it is asserted, that the debased curren- 
cy is the currency of the people. Sir, one would 
think that impudence could go no farther. It has 
gone farther, and taunted the Government with 
bankruptcy, created by the very act of the banks, 
and branded the paper of the Government, which 
such conduct made it necessary to issue, as shin- 
plasters, or no better than shinplasters. ‘The cur- 
rency of the people is the money of their Constitu- 
tion—gold and silver—metallic money. The cur- 
rency of the banks is paper money of their own 
manufacture, or their shinplaster allies, and this 
they call the money of the people. They force 
the people to pay for their own offspring, and now 
insist upon their adopting it, and giving it their 
own name. Sir, we have heard much of that 
stringent, strict, and literal adherence to the Con- 
stitution, which seeks refuge from obeying the com- 
mand of the people, iu construing the injunction of 
the Constttution to keep a journal into a mandate 
to preserve it intact—not ts make a journal, thus 
putting the cart before the horse. Where can 
those literal gentlemen find warrant in the Consti- 
tution to receive two kinds of money, one of coin, 
and the other of paper. 

It is also objected that this bill increases Execu- 
tive power. The reverse is the fact. Every one 
knows that ifa President wished to increase his 
patronage, he would recommend the antagonist 
policy. Who can read the evidence of the servili- 
ty and debasement of the banks in their applica- 
tions for the public deposites, without being re- 
minded of the subserviency of the Dutch to obtain 
the spice trade. They renounced their religion, 
and trampled upon its holy symbol. The safes, 
chests, locks, vaults, and other modes of safely 
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keeping the public treasure, prescribed by this bill, 
have been the fruitful subjects of declamation and 
objection. Is not that the mode resorted to by 
banks, merchants, and others who have money to 
keep? Can any better mode be devised? If so, let 
it be propesed; but antil it is, shall the representa- 
tives of the people discard what every one else 
adopts as a safe mode. Rogues and thieves, who 
want to break into the Treasury, would have a 
right to object to such measures of precaution. Is 
that a reason for us to reject them? 

But the great objection of every opponent of tie 
measure is, that it is an untried experimeat Is it 
true? Whatis now called an experiment? [tis 
either the mode of keeping the money, or the kind 
of money to be kept. What is the mode of keep- 
ing the money proposed by this bill? By officers 
chosen by the people, under the Constitution, in- 
stead of officers chosen by banks. It has been tried 
for nearly thirty years in this Government. It is 
now in successful progress in every State in the 
Union. Whatare all the townships, county, and 
State officers for collecting taxes, but Sub-T'rea- 
surers. It is the practice of every inlependent 
nation in the world, nay, every petty cerporation, 
and friendly association in the world, have their 
system of Sub-Treasuries. n experiment! the 
antagonist policy is an experwnent, which has ended 
not only in depriving Government, but the people, 
of their money, the true standard of value. That 
experiment has most signally failed. As to the 
kind of money, is that an experiment? It is gold 
and silver instead of paper; the money of the 
Constitution, instead of the money of the banks. 
Can we choose any other standard of value in col- 
lecting the people’s money than the standard of the 
Constitution? But Ihave done with these objec- 
tions. 

Suffer me, sr, to ask your attention for a few 
moments to the substitute of my henorable friend 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] which has just been 
rejected. In the very able and eloquent speech 
made by him in presenting that substitute, he re- 
marked, that he regretted he should be deprived of 
ihe support of many members of this body, with 
whom he had lately stood side by side in upholding 
and defending the principles on which it rested ; 
aid that his consolation was, that he stood now 
where he stood then—that is, three years ago. Sir, 
that we are to lose the support of that distinguished 
Senator on this occasion is a subject of painful re- 
gret to me. He has had, and has now, the confi- 
dence, not only of myself, but of my constituents, 
which was most eminently evinced on a late occa- 
sion ; and justice to myself requires that I should 
ascertain where my honorable friend stood then. 
The confidence of my constituents in myself would 
be weakened, if they found me deviating from the 
track that he was then pursuing. Permit me, 
then, in the most kindly spirit, and with the most 
friendly feelings, to overhaul the reckoning, and 
ascertain the latitude of departure. I find the last 
recorded sentiments of the honorable Senator in a 
speech delivered on the removal of the deposites, 
on the 17th January, 1834—a speech which would 
give celebrity to any statesman or orator : 

“The honorable Senator from South Carolina has alvo told 
us that so long ac the Government itself receives and pays 
away hank notes, it is ai insult to the understanding to dis- 
course of the pernicious tendency and unconstitutionality of 
the Bank of the United States; that wiiile the Government, by 
so doing, treats bank notes as money, it not only has the righi, 
but it is in duty bound, to incorporate a Bank of the United 
States; and that the question of the constitutionality ofsuch an 
institution can fairly arise only when the Government shall re- 
fuse to receive any thing but gold aud silver in payment of the 
public dues. Without stopping at present to exainine the cor- 
rectness of the reasoning of the honorable Senator, (reasoning 
which, to my mind, is entirely uneatisfactory, inasmuch as it 


inakes a great question of constitutional power to depend, not 
ou the fixed and immutable provisions of the Gennaio it- 
self, but, in effect, on the mere wiil of the Government. as it 
may happen to do or not to do a particular thing,) without 
wt ene sey sir, toexamine this reasoning, at present, I 
will say to the honorable Senator, that, sceing so many abler 
gentlemen, himself among the number, while adinitting the 


vital importance of the obj i é i 
pre ie ject, declining the task of its presecu- 


edge myself to present this creat issue in the rha 
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“Weare too much in the habit, Mr. President, of regarding 
the evils of the paper system as necessary and mcurable, an 
of being content with the delusive palliation of those evils sup- 
posed to be derived from the controlling supremacy of a Na- 
Uonal Bank. Nothing, in my opinion, is more demonstrable 
than that the great evil of that system, its ruinous fluctua- 
tions, arising from alternate expansions and conwactions of 
bank iseues, making @ lotiery, in effect, of private fortunes, and 
converting al! prospective contracts and transactions into a 
species of gambling—nothing can be more certain than that 
these ruinous fluctuations, (and we have a striking proof of it 
in the present distresses of the country.) are increased, instead 
of being diminished, by the existence of an institution of such 
absolute ascenJency, that when it expands the State banks ex- 
pan with it; when it contracts, those banks are forced, in sell. 
deicace, to conwactalso. Whatever influeace such an institu- 
fon may be supposed to exert, in preserving the soundness of 
th: currency, that object would be much more effectually pro- 
muted by a return, 2s far as practicable, te a metallic ciicula- 
tion. The first step towards that return, is to let the Bank of 
the United States go down. Its notes being withdrawn, the 
convenience of travelling alone would immediately cieate a 
demand for gold coins asa substitute, and enforce the necessil 
of correcting that under-valuation of them at the Mint, which 
is suid to have contributed to their disappearance. In concur- 
rence with thie, let measures be taken, as it is believed effectual 
measures may be taken, to discourage and suppress the circu- 
lauon of bank notes under acertain denommiation, (ten or twen- 
ty doliars,) of which the effect would be to produce another ac- 
cession to the metallic circulating medium. The ordinary 
channels of circulation being thus supplied with gold and sii- 
ver, the Government would be prepared, without hardship to 
the public creditor, to require payment of its dues in specie, 
and thus realise a reforin, than which none could be more deep- 
ly interesting, in @very§ aspect, to the safety and prosperity o 
the couatry.”’ 

“Sir, here is an object worthy to engage the most anxivuns la- 
bors of the patriot and statesman; and I feel persuaded that, 
with a little of the effurt and talent daily expended in the — 
mera! contests of party, we should see it happily accomplished. 
I conjure gentlemen, then, with ability so eminently fitted for 
this great work, to leave the Bank of the United States to its 
fate—a fa'e already pronounced by the voice of the nation, and 
called for by the highest considerations connected with the 
safety of our free institutions, and bring forward their power- 
ful aid in an effort to restore the Government to ils true consti- 
tutional character and destination, thatof a simple, solid, hard 
money Government.” 

Mr. President, I intend to make no comments. 
My constituents must judge from this speech where 
my honorable friend stood then, and where he 
stands now. My march is onward in the luminous 
path which he then indicated ‘to restore the Go- 
vernment to its true constitutional character and 
destination, that of a simple, solid, hard money 
Government.”” Mr. President, that substitute of 
the honorable Senator from Virginia has been 
called, by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, a good half-way house. That half-way 
house, I am _ persuaded, has not been erected 
by my honorable friend from Virginia. It 
has been created by the magic wand of elo- 
quence ; but it is the palace of Circe, gorgeous 
and glittering with stones, fair and enchant- 
ing to the eye, but surrounded by tame lions 
and wolves. Let my honorable iriend beware 
how he enters into that magic palace, and how he 
tastes food and wine. Let him beware of the fate 
of the companions of Eurycholus. There may be 
no Ulysses to restore him to his former glorious 
shape and manly bearing. Mr. President, the 
fate of that distinguished statesman, now no more, 
who once filled with such acknowledged dignity 
the Chair which you now occupy, is full of warn- 
ing. Ele was tempted to stop at a half way house, 
with the captivating sign of “an union of honest 
men.”’ No, sir, my honvrable friend, after the ex- 
cifement of this subject has passed away, I trust 
will be found side by side with his former friends ; 
maintaining, with his distinguished ability, the 
great principles which they advocate. 

Mr. President, I had another objection to that 
substitute; it was against equal rights. Out of 
upwards of eig!.t hundred State banks, it selected 
twenty-five; thus constituting an oligarchy of 
banks. It establishes a bankocracy, which would 
of necessity seek safety under the protection of the 
money king in this country, and thus be brought 
under vassalage to the money king in England. 
The only difference, in my judgment, between this 
substitnte and establishing a bank of the United 
States, is, the one is the beginning of the end, and 
the other is the end of the beginning. Had we 
adopted the substitute, the Bank of the United 
States of Pennsylvania must have been one of that 
leagne, or we must have resorted to a Bank of the 
United States to protect the league of banks from 
its power. 

Before I dismiss this branch of the subject, I 
will make one further remark. I deeply regret to 
have seen a motto on the speech delivered by my 


honorable friend from NewYork (Mr. TaipoancE} 


in defence of the bank: from an alleged charge 
against them made by the President. That motto 
is, “* Out, damned spot; out, I say.” 

{[Mr. Tattmapce here rose and said, that the 
motto was put on without his knowledge and 
consent. } 

Mr. Watt resumed. Iam happy to hear the 
avowal of my honorable friend. It could have 
been no friendly hand that put it there. Who that 
is acquainted with the works of the immortal poet 
of nature does not recollect that it is the agonied 
cry of conscience, when the body slumbered, for its 
own deeds, for friendship betrayed, hospitality 
violated, and coafidence murdered. 

The other branch of the antagunist policy, Mr. 
President, proposes to create a Bank of the United 
States, to keep, transfer, and disburse the public 
money. Sir, the first question is, does the Consti- 
tution give to Congress that power? Clearly it 
does not give it as an express power. Nowhere 
do you find in the Constitution an authority to 
create a bank or corporation. If it exists, it must 
be an implied power. The distingushed Senator 
from Kentucky hunted what he with so much fe- 
licity denominated that vagrant power, through 
every article, section, clause, and paragraph, of the 
Constitution; and a most brilliant hunt it was, sir, 
and has immortalised him, and he could not find it. 
He has, it is true, found it since; but where has he 
found it? 

{Here Mr. Cray said that he had found it in the 
late war and the necessities of the country. | 

Mr. Watt resumed. I thought so, sir; he found 
it out of the Constitution. That is no constitutional 
power. 

Mr. President, I am free to acknowledge that I 
had supposed once that this question had been set- 
tled by judicial decision. A more careful exami- 
nation has satisfied me, however, that | was in 
error on this point. The luminous and gigantic 
intellect of Marshall, a man whose name | always 
pronounce with reverence, could tind that power 
only in the clause authorizing Congress to lay and 
collect taxes; and when Congress had determined 
that it was a necessary means to that end, ne judi- 
ciary could look behind that act. That decision 
only settled the constitutionality of the late Bank of 
the United States. Before that power which sus- 
tained the constituuonality of a bank can arise, 
Congress must first declare that it is both necessary 
and proper to collect the revenue in that mode. 
When I am at liberty, and shall be called on to act 
on that subject, I will think of it. Congress has 
not now so declared. 

It is perfectly clear, then, Mr. Presiden’, that this 
vagrant power must be looked for somewhere else 
than where the Judges of the Supreme Court found 
it. Another mighty hunter has started in the chase, 
and where does he find this power? 

1. In the authority to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. What is the meaning of the 
word money in that clause? Does it mean metalic 
or paper money, or both? If it means only me- 
tallic money, (and who will pretend to the contrary?) 
then does not the rule of construction, that specifi- 
cation of one thing is the exclusion of another, 
apply? 

In the second place, the honorable Senator from 
Massachuseus finds it in the clause authorizing 
Congress to regulate commerce, &c. The argu- 
ment of the Senator is able and ingenious upon 
the. subject. At present I do not intend to express 
any opinion as tu the power of Congress to regu- 
late the currency of State banks. It is a subject 
too weighty, and of two grave import, tu be decided 
collaterally. 

But, Mr. President, admit that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has proved that Congress has power 
to regulate the currency of the country, and that it 
is our dnty to do so. What kind of power isit? It 
js undeniably an implied power, a delegated pow- 
er, and a trust power. Can we delegate that pow- 
er to a corporation, either created by ourselves or 
by a foreign power, to be exercised, controlled, and 
regulated by officers unkraown to the Constitution. 
chosen by the corporations, amenable to the corpo- 
rations, and uncontrollable by the people, through 

: their constitutional agents. Could Congress dele- 
gate that delegated and trust power to the Bank of 
England or France, and if not, why not?) Will act 
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the same reason apply against a delegation to State 
banks as a United Bates Bank? 

The honorable Senator, after all, if he has been 
successful, has only proved that Congress has pow-~ 
er to create a Government bank, that monster that 
has so horribly affrighted gentlemen in the Opposi- 
tion; he has only proved that Congress has power 
to create a people’s bank, with the people’s money, 
and for the people’s use; and tobe controlled by the 
officers of the people, chosen agreeably to the Cor- 
stitution. 

When the honorable Senator finds the consti- 
tutional power in Congress to regulate the curren- 
cy, he has not advanced one step in his argument. 
tie must still prove that Congress can delegate that 
eminent prerogative of sovereignty to corporations 
unknowa to the Constituion—that we can with- 
draw ourselves from our constitutional duty, and 
substitute corporations to discharge it. 

Sir, we can bave no more right to create corpo- 
rauons lo carry into execution implied powers, than 
express powers. We have authority to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, to regulate com- 
merce, declare war, etc. Must we not exercise 
those powers ourselves? Can we create a private 
corporation to coin money, regulaie commerce, de- 
clare war, etc. Can we, under the express and 
implied powers granted by the Constitution, shingle 
over the States with corporations to carry on 
mining, the manufacture of metals, to raise pro- 
dacis, build ships, and for mechanical, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural purposes?) The mantle of 
construction of the honorable Senator is broad 
enough to cover the whole. How does he escape 
from this? By setting a distinction which is a 
petitio principii, a mere begging of the question. 

But, sir, | do net mean to give my opinion on 
this subject. It is full of interest, and deserves a 
calm, unbiassed and unrestrained consideration. 
am not at liberty to give it that consideration 
Upon this subject I have been instructed both by 
the people and the Legislature of the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent, in every way 
that the voice of the people of New Jersey could be 
constitutionally declared, to vote against any Bank 
of the United States, such as proposed by the Se- 
nator. 

1. The people settled it on the re-election of 
General Jackson. 

2. It was settled by the Whig Legislature of 
1832, in their abortive effort to instruct. 

3. It was setiled by the voice of the people, in 
the election of the members of Congress in 1832. 

4. lt was affirmed by the people, in the election 
of State oflicers in 1833. 

5. It was declared expressly by the instructions 
of the Legislature in 1834. 

6. It was again aflirmed by the State elections 
and the election‘of members of Congress in 1834. 

7. It was again affirmed by the election of the 
members of the State Legislature in 1835, with 
express reference to the election of a Senator. 

8. lt was settled both by the people and the Le- 
gislature in electing me as Senator. 

9. lt was again affirmed by the Legislature in 
plain and explicit terms in the instructions of 
1835. 

And what can be advanced to gainsay this ar- 
ray of facts? Nothing, sir, but the election of 
electors and members of Congress opposed to the 
present Administration in J836, and the election 
and resolutions of the present Legislature. Now 
as to the first, the election of members of Congress; 
the only one of the elected members who expressed 
any opinion on the subject [Mr. Hausreap] was 
compelled py the pressure of public opinion to 
give a written pledge, that, if electe!, he would 
vote againsta Bank of the United States. I know, 
sir, that he has since voted differently, and told his 
constiiuents that there was an essential difference 
between the Bank of the United States and a Bank 
of the United States: that he meant to vote against 
the former, not the latter. Whether he has ‘‘pal- 
tered with them in a double sense,” it is not for me 
to deiermine—and he will soon be before the 
tribunal that has ample jurisdiction to determine. 
This pledge takes away any implication that the 
people had changed, and indeed strongly confirms 
the former decisions on this subject. The candi- 


date who made this pledge was the highest on the 
return. As to the electoral election in New Jer- 
sey, many extraneous matters were thrown in, and 
the majority was trifling. The majority was acci- 
dental, and could not repeal a settled uniform opi- 
nion so frequently declared and expressed directly 
by the people and the Legislature. 

As to the last election, and the resolution of the 
present Legislature, they are silent on the subject 
of the bank. They leave the former instructions 
of the Legislature, on the subject of the bank, un- 
repealed, and in full force. But, sir, in this last 
election the great question about the banks came 
directly before the people. The banks had become 
dependent on the people by their suspension. The 
banks and their numerous stockholders and depen- 
dents had a deep interest in the choice of those who 
were to decide their fate. The raw-head-and-bloo- 
dy-bones of Loco Focoism and Democracy were 
used with effect, and he who denies that the bank 
question did not enter into the elections and control 
them in New Jersey, I think is mistaken. In say- 
ing so, I do not mean to charge the banks with im- 
propriety; they had a right to the preference. Those 
who had bank property considered it in danger. 
The gospel tells us that a man having a hundred 
sheep, and one being in danger, he straightway 
leaves the ninety-nine, and goes to look after the 
one in danger. That election also involved many 
State and local questions. The nominations in the 
different counties were all made before the Presi- 
dent’s Message, and the Sub-Treasury bill was ne- 
ver published and known in the State before the 
election terminated. I do not believe that the peo- 
ple did, by the election, instruct their agents here, or 
mean to declare their opinion as to the policy of the 
Genetal Government. They were suffering under 
the pressure created by the suspension of the banks. 

There are, then, but two policies presented for 
my choice: the one contained and carried out in 
this bill, and the other to charter a Bank of the 
United States. The Legislature of New Jersey 
have declared that it is not only the right, but the 
duty, of Congress, to provide for the safe-keeping 
and disposition of the public money. I am com- 
manded, by the voice of the people of New Jersey, 
and the instructions of the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, still in full force, not to yote for a Bank of 
the United States. I made that pledge to them 
when I was elected Senator. Now I am com- 
pelied to act, and have no alternative left, without 
disobeying the instructions of the Legislature and 
the voice of the people, but to vote for this bill. I 
rejoice, therefore, that my own judgment and con- 
science sanction that course. 

Mr. President, it has been said that all that the 
banks want is confidence. ‘Their misfortunes have 
flowed from too much confidence. Let them with- 
draw themselves from politics, move within their 
chartered orbits, avoid usury and oppression, and 
they will be safe. If they have lost confidence, it 
is by their own act, not by the act of the Govern- 
nment. They must regain confidence by their own 
act. They lost confidence by suspension; let them 
regain it by resumption. When they do so, sir, 
they will find confidence coming to their aid, and 
that the raw-head-and-bloody-bones of loco foco- 
ism, which has frightened them from their propri- 
ety, has no terrors for honest, faithful, and patri- 
otie banks. 

My colleague has said that the very name of 
Sub-Treasury is odious. I will not quarrel about 
names. Let us borrow from the great vocabulary 
of used-up names and call this bill “ the American 
Constitutional Treasury system,” and that objec- 
tion ceases. [tis more appropriaie, and a better 
name, and I present it for his adoption. 

Here, Mr. President, | would willingly stop; but 
1am not permitted to do so. My colleague has 
placed the resolutions of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, in 1837, in the foreground of his speech, 
and professed his fidelity to the wishes of the 
ple of New Jersey. He has declared that they 
want only the little word instruct, to be instructions. 
I had borne the a!lusions of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and the other Senators acting 
with him in support of the antagonistical policy, 
with the most exemplary forbearance. The course 
of my colleague demands that J should ask the in- 


dulgence of the Senate while I recount to them the 
rise and progress of the doctrine of instruction jn 
New Jersey. It will be found sufficiently curious 
to reward their attention. Sir, the Legislature of 
New Jersey have always been an instructing Le- 
gislature. It was so up to 1832. 

On the 29th October, 1832, my colleague, then 

Governor of New Jersey, delivered an inaugural 
address. Among other things he took occasion to 
say: 
“The people of New Jersey have two Governments equally 
their own, equally bound to protect their rights and interests: 
and they have divided the powers of legislation and sovereiguty 
between them; and they have set limits to these powers in both. 
This was necessary in an union of free States in one Govern. 
ment. There are, therefore, subjects of ordinary legislation in 
other nations on which we are not permitted toact. An exam. 
ple of this is found in that question which so widely divides the 
people of the Union at this moment—the right to operate 
through our commercial relations with other nations on the 
industry of the community in its various departments. Without 
this right existing and in actual exercise, the country must be 
depressed, and the means and defences of prosperity lost. Bu 
in this matter the Government of this State, as such, cannot act, 
The compact with the ether States prohibits it. But the people 
here are not deprived of the power on this point possessed by 
every other people. They have not left themselves unarmed 
and unshielded against foreign action upon their interests, 
They have not been sounwise. They have prohibited the re. 
presentatives of their power here from deciding on this sub. 
ject, because it might affect the peace and general interests of 
other portions of the Union. But they have conferred this 
power, and directed their representatives elsewhere to guard 
and protect their interests. To deny the power, and the right, 
and the duty to them, is to leave us without this attribute o1 
sovereignty; not a people equal and free with others, but sub 
ject to all their caprices and impositions. When and how the 
power shall be exercised is matter of discretion, to be governed 
by a wise regard to all the interests and connections of the 
country. 

“But the peeple of New Jersey, by themselves, or through 
their representatives here, and to their representatives there, 
have a right, and are bound by duty to themselves, to convey 
their commands on this as on any other interesting topic; and 
itis thei: business, both to watch and to contro! the doings of 
their general agents, and, as they appointed them, so to correct 
their wanderings and errors. But that duty is not appointed to 
us; the power does not exist in us, any more than a similar 
power exists in the representatives of the general will, to con- 
trol and correct us in that which oar have been entrusted to 
our care. Itcan only be so if it be thus written in the grant: 
and there T do not find it.’ 

On the thirtieth of the same month of October 
the following instructions were introduced into the 
House of Assembly, and passed on the first of No- 
vember following, by a vote of thirty-one to four- 
teen, every Whig voting for them: 

“Whereas the people of New Jersey feel a deep interest in 
all things affecting the welfare of their common country, and 
particularly in every measure having relation to the judiciary, 
the tariff system, internal improvements, and the currency ot 
the country, the maintenance of each in all their inviolability is 
deemed essential to the prosperity of the United States: 

“Therefore, Be it resolved by the Council and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, That our Senators be 
instructed, and our Representatives in Congress be requested, 
to use their best endeavors to maintain the present judiciary 
system of the United States inviolate; to give adequate protec- 
uion to American industry; to foster and uphold internal im- 
provements, and to vote for and advocate the renewal of the 
Bank of the United States, with such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary.” 

These resolutions, however, were never finally 
acted on by the Council, and they perished between 
the two houses. But while these instructions were 
pending before the Council, Governor Southard 
sent a message, on the 10th of January, 1833, to 
the Legislature, from which I ask leave to read 
some extracts: 

“Some of those interests of the people of New Jersey, which 
have been confided to the General Government, are in a condi- 
tion which calls for attention and consideration.” 


The Governor then communicates those interests. 
They are, the judiciary, the tariff system, internal 
improvements, and the currency of the country; 
the very interests specified and enumerated in the 
instructions then pending before the Council. He 
then proceeds: 

“Some of the most valuable attributes of the Government 
which have given it strength, confirmed the Union, and made 
it a blessing, especially to the weaker members, are questioned, 
and theie exercise deprecated. Even the supremacy of the 
laws, and the authority of treaties, are disregarded. hether 
these things can give promise of good to the country, and pro- 
mote the neperly of the people of New Jersey, deserves to 
be well considered, and ii would seem to be expedient that 
their opinions upon them should be known and felt through 
those who represent them.” 

My colleague ceased to be Governor, and be- 
came a Senator. Benedict, when he was accused 
of having railed against matrimony, defended him- 
self, by saying that he then did not believe that he 
should ever live to be married. So my colleague 
has reason to say, that when he recommended in- 
structions for others, he did not believe that he 
should ever live to be instructed. Even-handed 
justice returned the chalice to his own lips. 


On the 11th of January, 1834, the islature 
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of New Jersey, both houses concurring, by a very 


large majority, passed the following resolutions : 

“Whereas the present crisis in our public affairs calls for a 
decided expression of the voice of the people of this State ; 
and whereas, we consider it the undoubted right of the Legis- 
latures of the several States to instruct those who represent 
their interests in the councils of the nation in all matters which 
intimately coacernthe public weal, and may affect the happi- 
ness or well-being of the people: Therefore, 

“|, Be it resolved by the Council and General Assembly 
ofthis State, That, while we acknowledge, with feelings of 
devout gratitude, our obligations to the Great Ruler of nations 
for his mercies to us as a people, that we have been preserved 
alike from foreign war, from the evils of internal commotions, 
und the machinations of designing and ambitious men, who 
would prostrate the fair fabric of our Union; that we ought, 
nevertheless, to humble ourselves in his presence, and implore 
his aid for the perpetuation of our Republican institutions, and 
fora continuance of that unexampled prosperity which our 
country has enjoyed hitherto. 

“2. “Resolved, That we have undiminished confidence in 
the integrity and firmness of the venerable patriot who now 
hulds the distinguished post of chief magistrate of this nation, 
and whose purity of purpose and elevated motives have so 
often received the unqualified approbation of a large majority 
of his fellow-citizens. 

“3. Resolved, That we view with agitation and alarm the 
existence and gigantic power of a great moneyed incerpora- 
tion, Which threatens to embarrass the operations of the Go- 
vernment, and, by means of its unbounded influence upon 
ihe currency of the country, to scatter distress and ruin 
throughout the community; and_ that we, therefore, solemnly 
believe the present Bank of the United States ought not to be 
rechartered. ; 

“4. Resolred, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our members of the House of Representatives be requested, 
tosustain, by their votes and influence, the course adopted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Taney, in relation to the 
Bank of the United States and the deposites of the Government 
inoneys, believing, as we do, the course of the Secietary to 
have been constitutional, and that the public good required its 
aduption. 

“5S, Lesolved, That the Governor he requested to forward a 
copy of the above resolutions to cach of our Senators and Re- 
presentatives from this State in the Congress of the United 
States,’? 

These resolutions were presented to the Senate 
on the twentieth of January by my respected pre- 
decessor [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.] On the twenty- 
seventh of January, that gentleman addressed the 
Senate, and among other things, said: 

“I know that I shall have the sympathies of the Senate, when 
1 recall tothem the instructions lately transmitted by the Le- 
zislature of the State which I, in part, have the honor to repre- 
sent. This is a great national question, of common concern to 
us all; for these instructions are multiplying, and call certainly 
from me, sir, for distinct and respectful notice. The import of 
these instructions, L admit, sir, cannot be mistaken. The terms 
are unequivocal and plain to any apprehension. They instruct 
us to sustain, by our votes and influence, the course of the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury in the removal of the deposites. 
What are the nature and claims of legislative instructions? 
That a Legislature has: the inberent right, legislatively and 
letached from their censtituents, to direct the politica! conduct 
ol a Senator in Congress, I can never subscribe to. Sir, where 
has such a right been delegated by the people?) A Legislature 
of the State instruct or direct the Senate of the United States! 
Whi, Mr. President, we had better change places at once. But 
when tne resolutions of the Legislature can be satisfactorily 
regarded as the clear indication of public sentiment, deliberate 
and abiding, 1 am bound to hold them, as I do hold them, in 
most respectful consideration. And on such an occasion, when 
that opinion interferes with my own judgment and conscience, 
[should promptly surrender atrust that could no longer be 
held in harmony with my constituents. But here, sir, my em- 
barrassmentcommences. Iam not satisfied thai these resolu- 
lions are the sure index of decided public sentiment. Sir, you 
know that, for the last five years, our political atmosphere has 
been very much given to change. The wheel is turning now, 
and unless I misread the language of events that are passing, 
impulses are given to its mouon that will bring them toa whirl. 
Now, sir, will it be right to surrender private convictions of 
duty to an influence trom this giddy seat of power? I think 
not. Tam quite conscious of the delicacy of my position, but 
I trust that I shall meet it without fear. i will further say, sir, 
ihateven where the opinionsof a State may be well known, 
occasions may arise to a representative of the people, rare I 
xcant—when the emergency is of that deeply eventful nature 
~-when he must go alene, so to speak, in the purity of his own 
purposes, and cast himself, with all his fame, and all the confi- 

dence of his country, into the crisis, and sink or rise, assuccess 
hall crown his intrepid conduct.” 


On the fourteenth of February, 1834, my col- 


league, in presenting a memorial to the Senate, 
said: 

“ He had believed, and he was of the same opinion still, that 
the Legislature, in adopting the resolutions which had been for- 
warded to him, had grossly erred in their representation ef the 
public voice; and he had now in his hand two of the evidences 
oi their error. Instructed, then, as he had been, by the Legis. 
lature of the State for what he conceived to be Executive 
usurpation, and charged by those who elected that Legislature 
to oppose such usurpation, he had a consolatory reflection, in 
the conviction that the course he had pursued would be sus 
tained by a majority of the people.”” 

_ On the twenty-first of March, 1834, my colleague, 
in a speech delivered in the Senate, said: 

‘There is another tribunal before which we [himself and his 
colleague, Mr. emerald shall meet most cheerfully 
our accusers, and as cheerfully abide the verdict and judgment 
which shall be rendered after the ing, so far as they shall 
afect us personally, however we may for the laws and insti- 
tutions of our country. That tribunal is the of New 
Jersey, whom, we most solemnly believe, and think we have 
abundant evidence for our belief, were not correctly 
in those instructions. Again: 18 it true thatthe 

a right, in disregard of popular opinion, and against the wishee 
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of their own constituents, to contro! the other agents of those 
constituents? Is the power vested in the Legislature on this 
point, independent of the — of the State? Are they in that 
the masters of the people? Thad supposed that the people were 
the source of power, and that their will was as controlling in its 
action on the members of the Legislature en this subject as on 
any other; and that their commands were only to be regarded as 
valid, when they conformed to the instructions aod commands 
of their constituen'’s. This may be skepticism; but I beg to 
say that itis old Republicanism and Democracy; not that of 
moderna day, which seems to require that the will of a few who 
happen to be in a Legislature, or are leaders of a party, should 
be obeyed, in despite of the opmions and wishes of the people. 
Sir, believing as Ido, that my consutuents disapprove the act 
of the Executive, I should be guilty of treason towards them, if 
I obeyed the orders of others in approving that act against my 
own judgment.” 

Mr. President, an issue was thus fairly formed 
between the Legislature of New Jersey and my 
honorable predecessor and colleague. It was tried 
before that great tribunal which they selected in 
October, 1834. They had a fair hearing, for they 
both addressed public meetings of the people in 
different parts of the State, and no one appeared 
against them. The people rendered a verdict and 
judgment againstthem. ‘They elected an increased 
majority, if I recollect right, of the friends of the 
Administration a. d the principles involved in the 
iustractions—at all events, a large majority. The 
wheel did not come to a whirl that year. 

How did my colleague and my predecessor fulfil 
their pledge to the public?’ Did they obey, or re- 
sign? Let the records of this Senate speak. 

But the Legislature of that year gave them leave 
to imparl for one year. ‘They did not instruct. 

In October, 1835, a new election for members ol 
the Legislature took place, whose duty it was to 
appoint a Senator in the place of my predecessor, 
whose time expired on the 3d of March following. 

It is well known to the people of New Jersey 
that the name of my predecessor and my own were 
put before the people of New Jersey as opposing 
candidates for that office, and both were put in no- 
mination by the Whig party. I, sir, was not se- 
lected for any particular affection which they en- 
tertained for me, but to gratify other feelings. I 
was held up before the public in such odious co- 
lors that I had not the option of declining the high 
honor, had I been disposed to do so, without com- 
promitting my own honor and character, and that 
of my party Sir,I should not have been a can- 
didate at that time had I been left to my own voli- 
tion, although it was the only office I desired: my 
own aflairs required my attention. I became thus 
the representative of the principles of the instruc- 
tions of 1834, and the friends of those principles 
triumphed by a Jarge majority. The question was 
submitted directly to the people, and they gave 
judgment. I am here to carry it into effect. 

The Legislature of 1835, the same which elected 
me as Senator on the 7th of November, 1835, 
passed the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, in all representative Governments, the sovereign- 
ty of the people is an indisputable truth: they have a right, and 
it is their duty, upon all proper occasions, to instruct their re- 


presentatives in the duties which they require them to perform. 
Therefore: 

i. Beit resolved, by the Council and General Assembly of 
the Siate of New Jersey, That our Senators in Congress be, 
and they are hereby, instracted, to vote for, and use their influ- 
ence to have expunged from the journal of the United States 
Senate the resolution passed on the 28th day of March, 1834, de- 
claring “that the President, in the late executive proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue, had assumed upon himself 
autherity and power not conferred by the Constitution and 
laws, but in derogation of both:”’ the same having passed that 
body without warrant of law. 

2. Resolved, That our Senators in Congress, be, and they 
are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives ir Congress re- 
quested, to vote against the recharter of the Bank of the United 
Statee, and against the chartering any other bank or similar 
institution. 

3. Resolved, Thatthe particular attention of our Senators be 
called to the foregoing resolutions, and that they be respectfully 
requested to conform thereto, or resign their seats in the Senate 
ofthe United States. 

4. Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to lay before Congress the foregoing reso- 

utions. 

5. Resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested to 
forward a copy of the above resolutions to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, at the opening of the next 
session.” 


I came here, Mr. President, with these instruc- 
tions in my hand, coming fresh from the people, 
and iterated and reiterated both by the people and the 
Legislature. What were they, sir? That the peo- 
ple and Legislature of New Jersey had unqualified 
confidence in the integrity and firmness of General 
Jackson, and in his purity of purpose, and elevated 
motives. That the Bank of the United States had 
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disturbed the currency of the country, and scattered 
distress and ruin throughout the community, and 
ought not to be rechartered. That the removal of 
the deposites was constitutional, and required by the 
public good, and that the Senators of New Jersey 
were required to sustain, by their votes, the course 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury in relation 
to the Bank of the United Siates, and the deposites 
of the Government money. 

After these first instructions were received, on 
the twenty-eighth of March, 1834, my honorable 
predecéssor and my colleague voted directly in the 
face of them “that the President, in the late Execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
had assumed upon himself authority and power 
not conferred by the Constitution and laws, but in 
derogation of both.” 

The resolutions of 1835 instructed the Senators 
to vote for expunging that resolution, as not war- 
ranted by law. It had been passed by those Sena- 
tors in defiance of the clear and decided expression 
of the people and Legislature of New Jersey, under 
the assumption, by the Senators, that it was not in 
conformity to the will of the people. The people 
and the Legislature desired them, if they could not 
obey, to resign. Although pledged to resign in 
snch an event, they would neither obey nor resign. 
New Jersey then had no voice on this floor, though 
she spoke in instructions. Where was then the 
solicitude of the honorable Senators from Ken- 
tucky, and the other Senators on this floor, who 
now manifest such sympathy for the voice of the 
people of New Jersey? Their eloquent tongues 
were mute, if not engaged in furnishing arguments 
to color disobedience and contumacy. 

Sir, we have seen that the recusant Senators took 
issue before the people of New Jersey upon these 
great questions; that they pledged themselves to 
abide the verdict and judgment of that tnbunal, 
and surrender their offices if it passed against them. 
Did they du so? No, sir; and what was the ground 
assumed hy my colleague to justify his non-fulfil- 
ment of his pledge? It was, that insiructions were 
not binding, and that the instruction t*« expunge 
was unconstitutional. But he had estopped him- 
self from making any such defence. In his inau- 
gural address as Governor of New Jersey, made on 
the 29th of October, 1834, a part of which I have 
read to you, as if «) provide for the very case, he 
declares, in speaking of constitutional obligations: 


“But my own judgment is not to be deemed infallibie, The 
will of the officer is not the Constitution. The people of New 
Jersey made the Constitution. They have a right to say what 
was their meaning; and when they have said it, either by them- 
selves or their constitutional agenis, their decision is binding 
even upon the consciences of those who have to act for them. 
If there be error in the decision, the remedy is not to be found 
in disobeying or disregarding it, but by seeking in the proper 
channel, and from the proper source, a correction of the erron. 
A different course savors of presumption. It is unbecoming in 
him who 1s but a fiduciary, whose office was not created for 
him and for his benefit, but for them and their interests—is but 
an agency under the people, the great principal.” 


This, Mr. President, is the history of the doc- 
trine of instruction in New Jersey, as believed in, 
and practiced by both parties. My honorable col- 
league was supposed to be the founder of that 
school, but he treats his scholars very much as 
the Prince of Denmark treated the courtier Po- 
lonius. Instructions are like a cloud, which first 
assumes the shape of a camel, then a weasel, and 
finally, ‘‘is very much like a whale.” 

Bat, sir, his school is not original; he has 
undoubtedly borrowed from the horn book of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
who says that he believes in instructions under 
certain qualifications. What those qualifications 
were he has not told us; but it is fair to infer, from 
his practice, that the qualification is, when he likes 
them, or when they please him. ' 

Mr. President, upon the subject of instructions, 
I acknowledge that my colleague has the advan- 
tage of me. He is the best instructed Senator in 
this body, and if he obeys resojutions, it is claimed 
asa merit; and if he disobeys plain, positive in- 
structions, stands recusant for three years, promises 
obedience, and then again disobeys, it is such high 
merit as to entitle him to the thanks of the Le- 
gislature,” for his untiring and able defence of the 
rights of the State and the people.” Sir, upon the 
subject of instractions, he 1s clothed with popish 
infallibility, while I for obeying am to be doomed 
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to infamy, and to be delivered over to the barkings 
of “ Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart,” and all the 
cur dogs of the press, and libelled by the toasts of 
New York renegade loco focos. 

But, Mr. President, it is said that I have been 
instructed substantially. Now who pretends that 
declaratory resolutions and instractions are the 
same. Are they the men who believe in instruc- 
tions? No, sir, no. They are men who donot be- 
lieve in it themselves, but they attempt to fashion 
a belief for others, They are like blind men dis- 
coursing of colors. ‘De non apparentibus et non 
existentibus cademest ratio.” “A wink 1s as good as 
a nod to a blind man.” 1 protest against the right 
of such men to prescribe a creed for me. An in- 
fidel is not a safe teacher of the doctrines of Chris- 
tian sects. On this subject I claim the privilege 


of being boand by my own creed, and the creed of 


my friends, so far as I have adopted it; and that my 
consistency should be determined by its conformity 
t» such creeds. I mean not to impose a creed on 
others, but T do claim the privilege of forming my 
own, 

Now, sir, what is my creed on this subject? The 
only one that | have publicly avowed is, that the 
representative is the constitutional organ of the 
public will in the choice of President and Vice 
President, and that he is bound to conform to the 
voice of his constituents when lawfully expressed; 
and that he cannot look behind the electoral record 
Upon this subject I may claim the merit of consis- 
tency, however heterodox my creed may be in a 
case where all my feelings and personal preferences 
were in oe to the choice of my constituents, 
I allude, Mr. Presideat, to the occasion when I was 
so unfortunate as to be compelled, by my adherence 
to that creed, to record my vote for another, in- 
stead of yourself, for the place you now fill. Mach 
misunderstanding prevailed on that subject, and I 
was complimented by a respectable clergyman in 
my neighborhood for my independence. I wrote 
him a letter on that occasion, which I ask the per- 
mission of the Senate to read, as it will best explain 
my views in respect to my representative duty. 
{Here several Senators called out, ‘ permission! 
read it.”] Mr. W. resumed. I am grateful for 
the permission. The letter is addressed to the Rev. 
Mr. John Plotts, at Mount Holly, and is dated, and 
was written, in this Chamber, on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1837. 

“Yours of the 13th instant was received by me this morning; 
and to prevent any misconception of my vote for Mr. Granger, 
I hasten to answer it. My vote was not given for Mr. Granger 
because I had any scruples about voting tor Co). Johnson. On 
the contrary, Col. Johnsou was my choice. I voted for him at 
the electoral election. That voic was my own. I believed 
that Col. Johnson was a brave, patriotic citizen, who was 
basely slandered by his politcal opponents, who would have 
taken him up as their candidate for the Presidency, could he 
have been induced to lend himself to their purposes. We 
should not then have heard any thing about the dark stain. 
Gol. Johnson, throughout a poliucal excitement unparalleled im 
our country, had for mote than twenty years stood firm in the 
confidence of his constituents, triumphing at times over the po- 
litical majority of his opponents. He had been honored by the 
confidence of his State; and I thought these repeated evidences 
of the eonfidence and good opinion of his neighbors and fellow- 
citizens were entiticd to more reliance than the abuse of those 
-who were striving to gain oflice by waducing him = Those 
charges did not move me, although [ was aware that they did 
move many good men. 1 koow the bitterness and the falsity of 
party malignity ; and if Col. Johnson was not free from errors, 
if he was not perfect, he possessed the love, confidence, and 
respect of his neighbors, who knew him best; and his eervices 
to his country, his gallantry, and his pure devotion to the prin- 
ciples of our institutions, gave him a preference, in my judg- 
ment, over Mr. Granger, who was chiefly distinguished for his 
support of Antimasonic principles. 

* But, sir, having given a vore for Col. Johnson as an indivi- 
dual, 1 was called on as a Senator to choose between the two 
highest candidates for the office of Vice President, returned by 
the electors of the United States. My choice was restricted to 
two; in making it, I thought I was not to act individually, but 

43 arepresentative. Of whom? Ithought, of the people ot New 
Jersey, for the Constitution of the United States does not re- 
cognise the Legislatures of the States in choosing Presidents and 
Vice Presidents, and if I was not the representative of the peo- 
ple, I was a representative without a constitueot, which 
would be an absurdity. I thought the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States gives the choice of President and Vice Presivent 
primarily to the people of the States nuserically; if they fail 
i choosing a President, the selection from the three highest re- 
turned by the people, devolves on the States as States represent. 
ed in the House of Representatives. I thought in that case, the 
representatives woul: be bound in the first instance to conform'to 
the electoral vote of their States; that this was necessary upon the 
principles of our Constitution,which enables the small States thus 
to protect themselves from the overwheming force of numbers 
in the large States; thatit resulted from the very nature of re- 
presentative Government, which makes use of agents to carry 
into effect the will of the people, not their own. Hence, also, 
results the doctrine of instruction and obedience. I believe 
that where the opinion of the people is fairly and constitution- 
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ally expr that the agent is bound to obey; that although 
this doctrine of instruction has its limits and restrictions, and 
the duty of obedience may be controlled by cireumstances, yet 
that those exceptions only proved the general rule, and here 
was a case clear of all difficulty. If the people have any right, 
it is clearly the right to choose a President and Vice President, 
and that right is not forfeited by a failure to choose in one 
mode, but it lives throughout the other mode, although in 
choosing a Vice President the Senators act numerically; this 
dves not make a substantial difference, as they are the repre- 
sentatives of the States, in their very creation; and as the Vice 
President nay become President, 1 thought I was bound te give 
the voice of the people of the State I represent, not my own, 
on this oceas'on. Had I found that my seruples on this subject 
were disregarded by others, s0 as to destroy the principle on 
which I acted, I should have had the firmness and judgment in 
that case to act as became an American Senator. othing 
of the kind occurred. Six Senators stood as I did, with 
the choice of their constituents opposed to the feelings 
of their party friends. Five of them were Whigs; two of those 
voted with their constituents, three of them according to their 
own views. There was one Jackson Scnator in the position I 
occupied. He voted for Colonel Johnson. There was then a 
balance of wo Whig votes against their constituents; still, how- 
ever, the voice of the people of the States triumphed. So 
situated, | was called an to vote. I voted as the people of New 
Jersey, through their electois, voted. I did not think that I 
was at liberty to look behind the record of the electoral vote, 
although it was a trifling, and, I thought, an accidental majo- 
rity. Sull, however, I thought my vote belonged to the people 
of New Jersey, and I gave their vote, not mine. This is in 
accordance with my own principles, and the principles and 
professions of my party. Lam not willir: to preach one thing 
and practice another. 1 was aware that this vote would sub- 
ject me to censure on both sides; but I have entire confidence in 
the good sense and honesty of my constituents, and that even 
those who differ with me will do me the justice to believe that 
I acted consistently with my own principles and those of my 
varty. 

me I am not insensible of the value of the good opinion of your- 
self; and, although it is manifest that we éiffer in some respects. 
I cannot consent to leave you in any error as to the motives of 
my conduct, or to claim a merit which I do not deserve.” 


So much, sir, for my conduct on this occasion. 

2. My party in New Jersey have declared that 
it is the undoubted right of the Legislatures of the 
several States to instruct those who represent their 
interests in the councils of the nation in all matters 
which intimately concern the public weal, and may 
affect the happiness or well being of the people. 

It is due to myself and to truth, Mr. President, 
to declare that I was not consulted in relation to 
the instructions of 1834 or 1835; but they were 
both introduced and passed without consulting me. 
The doctrine which they contain has, however, my 
approbation. I believe that, according to the theory 
ot our institutions, the Legislatures have the right 
to instruct Senators, becanse they are the imme- 
diate constituents of the Senators, and the right of 
instruction belongs to, and results from, the very 
nature of representative Government and constitu- 
ency. The Legislatures may instruct Senators, and 
the people may instruct legislators. But I do not 
believe that the Legislature is chosen to convey the 
opiniovs of the people—the common principal both 
of Senators and State legislators—to Senators, in 
any other way than instructions. They may con- 
vey their own commands, in the way of instruc- 
tions, to Senators, in all matters which inti- 
mately concern the public weal, or affect the 
happiness and well being of the people. They 
then assume the responsibility of the act which 
they command to be done, and make it their 
own act, and not the act of the Senator, 
and transfer all responsibility from the Senator 
to themselves. They discharge the Senator from 
responsibility to their common principal,and assume 
it themselves. But I dv not, and never did, hold 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance. If a Legislature instructs me to do what I 
think will not promote the common weal and the 
happiness and well-being of the people, I shall here 
tell them so, and make known my opinion to our 
common master, the people; cast the responsibility 
upon them, where it does and ought to rest, and 
leave it for the people, in whose capacity for self- 
government I have full confidence, to decide be- 
tween their common agents. But I shall obey the 
instructions of the Legislature when they are clear- 
ly given. Sir, in declaring this, I also feel bound 
to say that I do not believe that the people of New 
Jersey selected their Legislature to think for me, to 
reason for me, to believe for me, or to impose their 
political creeds upon me. They are a high-minded 
and generous people, and they mean to be represent- 
ed, both here and in their own Legislature, 
by high-minded and honorable agents. They 


knew that when they selected members of the 
Legislature, they clothed them with the power of 
commanding their Senators; but if they did com- 
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mand, it was upon their assuming the responsi- 
bility of the act commanded to be done, and ab- 
solving the Senators from any responsibility to the 
people. But, sir, the people of New Jersey did 
not know and did not believe that a Legislature 
would be found that would meanly shrink from 
their proper responsibility of commanding what 
they thought the public interest required, and put 
forth their own wishes as the wishes of the people. 
The people know how to speak their own wishes 
and opinions in their own way, and in the consti- 
tutional mode. I have always repudiated the 
doctrine which those who do not believe in instruc- 
tions put forth to disgrace the doctrine of instiuc- 
tions—that every election for a constable or other 
local officer, or for every member of the Legisla- 
ture, is an instruction to the agent of the people in 
the National Legislature—that the represeniatives 
of the people here are to become political automa- 
tons, weathercocks, and turn north, east, west, or 
south, as such elections should point. 

Mr. President, while I acknowledge the duty 
of obedience to instructions, it is right for me 
to say that I do not acknowledge the right of 
the Legislature to play with it as wax, and to 
mould it to any form. I will not be made 
the instrument of its abuse, nor shall it be pros- 
tituted to fraudulent purposes through my aid. 
I am no Jew, and do not believe that ii ay enemy 
disregards the Sabbath and makes war on me on 
that day, that the command to keep it holy forbids 
self-defence. I now announce that, if those who 
do not believe in the doctrine of instruction, but 
trample it in the dust and laugh it to scorn, attempt 
to destroy my political friends and principles by 
fraudulently availing themselves of our reverence 
for that doctrine, that they will not find me dis- 
armed or unprepared for defence. 1 will not lend 
myself to any purpose to make the doctrine a 
sword for its enemies to destroy its friends, or a 
shield to save the enemies of the doctrine from all 
possibility of hazard. If they mean to blow hot 
and cold, they must select some other person to try 
that experiment upon. Now, Mr. President, let 
us see what the resolutions of the Legislature of 
New Jersey are, which are said to want only the 
little word instruct to make them instructions. So 
a statue may be said only to want vitality to make 
it speak. With your permission I will read them: 


“Whereas itis the right aad duty of the people to express 
their opinions in relation to public measures; and whereas the 
peculiar and embarrassed condition of our public affairs loud- 
ly demands an expression of the sentiments of the people of 
New Jersey. Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Council and General Assembly of 
this State, That it is the constitutional right and duty ot 
Congress to provide for the safe-keeping and disposition of the 
public treasure; and any act of the Executive, whereby it is 
removed from the custody of those to whom Congress have 
confided it, is a violation of law, and a dangerous abuse of 

ower. 

: 2. And be it resolved, That the resolution of the Senate of 
the United States, of the twenty eighth of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, which 
declares that “the President, in the late Executive proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue, assumed authority and power 
not conferred by the Constitution aud laws, but in derogation of 
both,” meets the decided approbation of this Legislature; and 
we regard the expunging of that resolution from the journal of 
the Senate, as an Open lafraction of one of the plainest provi- 
sions of the Constitution, and of most dangerous tendency. 

3. And be it resolved, That the claim and practice of the 
National Executive, which regard all executive officers, and 
especially those to whom the public moneys are entrusted by 
law, as the mere agents of the President, whom he may on all 
occasions control and dismiss at his pleasure, are inconsistent 
withthe Republican principles of our institutions, an assump- 
tion of regal prerogative, and tend to the establishment of arbi- 
trary Government. ; 

4. And be it resolved, That the circular letter from the Trea- 
sury Department, known as the “Specie circular,” and issued 
by direction of the Executive, was not justified by law, inexpe- 
dient in relation to the currency of the country, unjust in its 
operation on different sections of the Union, and 1n violation ef 
the constitutional rights of the States and the people. 

“5. And be it resolved, That the removal of the public 
moneys trom the deposite in which the law of the land re- 
quired them to be kept, and where they were safe and available 
at all times; their deposite in banks, not selected or authorized 
by Congress, or capable of performing the duties of fiscal 

gents of the Government; the encouragement to them by the 
administration{io enlarge their discounts and circulation, and in 
crease the paper money of the country; the countenance given 
to the creation of an immense amount of new banking capital 
by the States; the unnecessary, unwise, and forced importations 
of specie from countries to which our own was indebted, and 
to which, by the operations of commerce, it must be restored; 
and the refusal to receive the ordinary circulating medium for 
dues to the Governmentconstitute a succession o acts founded 
in ignorance of the condition and interests of the country, whose 
inevitable tendency was to derange the business and exchanges 
of the different —— of the Union, create d embarrass 
every branch of industry, destroy the prosperity of the country 
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ad OF prestie Mhedar classes of the community; and that, ia 
he opinion of the _— of this State, these acts of the Govern- 
ment have destroyed the business of the nation, and are the im- 
mediate causes of the depreciated state of our circulating me 
dium, and of the universal distress of the community. 

“4. And be it resolved, That the recent act of Congress, 
(ounded on the recommendation of the President, which with- 
holds from the S:ates nine millions of dollars, which had been 
pledged to them, disappomted the just expectations of the 
Siates, and was an unjust and unnecessary violation of faith, 
leading to consequences injurious to the States and the people. 

“7. And be it reselved, That the issue of ten millions of 
Treasury drafts to enable the Government to meet the expenses 
of its Administration, is evidence of a wanton waste of the 
abundant revenues and resources, an unnecessary addition to 
the paper money of the country, and a violation of the profes- 
sions and promises which have been made to the people. 

“3. And be it resolved, That this paneer look with alarm 
t» the measures proposed and urged by the present National 
Executive, andin the name, and on the behalfof the people of 
this State, do most earnestly and solemnly ep against— 

“Ist. The adoption of what is usually called the Sub-Treasu- 
ry scheme, whereby all the public treasure will be in the hands 
of the officers of the Government, to be kept and dis- 
bursed by them; will be unsafe; may be used for party and 
corrupt purposes; and will augment the Executive power toa 
dangerous extent, inasmuch asthe control of the whole treasure 
of the nation will, by the power of appointment and removal, 
be in the hands ef the President alone. 

‘20. The establishmentof the principle and practice of com- 
pelling all dues to the Government, and all debts from the Go- 
vernment, to be paid in specie alone, because it will enable the 
Government to obtain possession of a large proportion of the 
apecie of the country, and thereby control at pleasure, and 
destroy, the circulating medium, creaed by the States; and it 
also establishes a most odious distinction between the people 
and those who hold public office, inasmuch asthe latter will 
receive for their salaries, and in pa ment for their services, 
gold and silver, while the labor of the people must be paid for 
in less valuable paper, which the conduct of the Government 
will more and more depreciate, and render worthless. 

‘3d. The passage of a special bankrupt law, applicable to 
State banks, because it violates the spirit of the Constitution of 
ie United States, is partial in its application, and interferes 
with the acknowledged rights of the States; inasmuch as it as- 
sumes to the General Government the power to dictate the 
terms on which corporations created by the States shall be regu- 
lated and destroyed. 

“9, And be it resolved, That we regard these measures as 
ruinous to the best interests of our country, and dangerous to 
the existence of our Republican institutions; and we declare 
our solemn conviction, that they are decidedly disapproved 7 
the people of this State; and that our representatives in both 
Houses of Congress will best conform their acts and votes to 
the wishes of their constituents, by a faithful resistance to their 
adoption. 

“10. And be it resolved, That in his unwavering opposition 
to all the foregoing measures, his patriotic and eloquent sup- 
port of the above recited resolution, and his untiring and able 
defence of the rights and interests of the States and the people, 
the Hon. Samuel L. Southard has discharged the duties of the 
statesman and the patriot, and entitled himself to our highest 
respect and warmest gratitude. 

“11. And be itresolved, That the conduct of the Representa- 
tives of this State, in the present House of Representatives, 
inerits and receives our decided and hearty approval. 

“12. And be it resolved, That the Governor be required to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, with arequest to present the same 
to both House...” : , 

No man, sir, will seriously pretend that these are 
instructions. They are the mere declaration of 
what the Legislature profess to believe to be the 
voice of the people of New Jersey, respecting the 
policy of the General Government. They contain 
no commands, there is no manly assumption of re- 
sponsibility; no generous confidence in avowing 
these opinions, which relieves the agents of the peo- 
ple here frem their responsibility to the people. 
Why did they not instruct, if they someant? Was 
it because they were ignorant of the difference be- 
tween instructions conveying the commands of the 
Legislature, and resolutions professing to declare the 
opinions of the people? I have shown that the re- 
cords of the Legislature abound with precedents. 
Was it because they considered them identical? 
1 have shown that Whig Legislatures instruct 
when they so mean. Was it because they could 
not instruct without trampling upon the reputation 
of the Senator whom they meant to applaud? If 
so, it ought to have admonished them not to play 
with edged tools. But why speculate on this sub- 
ject? I turn to the tenth resolution, which applauds 
the conduct of my colleague as a statesman and a 
patriot, as one which | view as decisive upon the 
subject. I ask, sir, could any Legislature be found 
that would, in the same breath, give instructions 
to Senators, and, in the same breath, pour out un- 
measured praise upon a Senator who had stood, 
for more than three years, in open, repeated, and 
renewed, disobedience to the instructions of the 
Legilsature and the voice of the people of New 
Jersey; who had the presumption to appeal from the 
Legislature to the people; who had had two fair 


trials, both before the Legislature and the people, 
had promised obedience, and had, after all, dis- 


obeyed? Why, sir, it is a degree of inconsistency 
that amounts to fatuity. By the benign princi- 


ples of the common law, no man can be permitted 
to stultify himself; and the Legislature of the State 
which I have, in part, the honor to represent, shall 
not do se, with my consent. My honorable friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bocuanan] may look to 
the immunities of legislative bodies on the other 
side of the Delaware. It is no concern of mine. 

Yes, sir; I take as deep an interest in that tenth 
resolution as my colleague can, although it was 
designed exclusively for his honor. Itis my pro- 
tection. Itis at once an estoppel against these re- 
solutions being set up as instructions and a letter of 
license to me. 

View them as instructions, or as intended to ope- 
rate on me, and in what a disgraceful position do 
they place the Legislature of New Jersey! How 
will they dare tv look a generous, high-minded, 
and confiding constituency in the face? This con- 
struction assumes that they meant to dishonor the 
voice of the people by applauding him who diso- 
beyed it; to dishonor legislative instructions, by 
holding out legislative honors to disobedience; that 
they dare not, out of tenderness to their friends, 
manfully express what they meant, or that the con- 
duct of those friends had constrained them “to 
palter in a double sense”—to attempt by indirec- 
tion what they had not the manliness to do direct- 
ly; in short, sir, it assumes that they would not in- 
struct, because they knew I would obey, and thus 
defeat malignity. And therefore they fraudulently 
contrived resolutions which they knew were not 
instructions, but intended to wear the form, without 
the substance, and thas place both my colleague 
and myself in false positions, and let loose upon 
me the cur dogs of party. 

Mr. President, I do not view these resolutions 
as instructions. I cannet do so without stamping 
the Legislature with fraud and dishonor. [ shall 
conGnue in that opinion until some one of that 
Legislature avows that they were so meant, under 
his own name, and I will then bring him before the 
tribunal of our masters to answer for the fraudu- 
lent use and abuse of legislative trust. 

That these resolutions were not designed as 
instructions to me, is further confirmed by the his- 
tory of the day. It is well known that the poetical 
gentleman who introduced them, and who, no 
doubt, considered that he held in the breath of his 
nostrils the issues of death and immortality, would 
not even “breathe my name,” but committed it to 
the awful punishment of letting it “rest in the 
shade.” He would not suffer it even to be treathed 
in connection with these immortal resolutions. 
Another, and a conclusive, reason why they were 
not designed as instructions, is, that both the Le- 
gislature and the people of New Jersey had, on 
two different occasions, sanctioned and confirmed 
the tpart of the policy of the General Govern- 
me .t which related to the administration of 
General Jackson—the removal of the deposites, 
the taking the moneys of the United States from 
the use of the United States Bank, and repudiated 
the resolution of the Senate of the twenty-eighth 
of March, 1834, as not warranted by law, and 
commanded their Senators to vote for expunging 
that resolution. In fact, all the measures repudi- 
ated by the resolutions in question had been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the people of New Jersey. 
If it were true, which I do not believe, that the 
people had changed their mind on the subject, I do 
not believe that the people who selected me as Se- 
nator, and at the same time commanded me to ex- 
punge that resolution, would afterwards disavow 
the act, censure me for my obedience, and shower 
thanks upon my colleague for disobedience. What 
could purify the doctrine of instruction from such 
disgrace, contempt, and infamy? 


Sir, I have another reason for believing that 
these resolutions were not designed as instructions, 
and that arises from my modesty. I do not be- 
lieve that the Legislature intended to put me on 
the road to honor by these resolutions ; to place me 
in the way of entitling myself to Legislative thanks, 
by the merit of disobedience. Do you not perceive, 
sir, that if my colleague obtains honors by disobe- 
dience to instructions, that disobedience is merit, 
and that I can win honor in the same way? Surely, 
sir, it would be doubting the justice of the Legisla- 
ture to suspect that, if disobedience was meritorious 


in my colleague, it could be less so in me. No 
Legislature would render itself odious by making 
fish of one and flesh of another Senator. 

No, sir: they are not, and were not designed to 
be instructions. They are simply a Whig creed. 
It is well known, sir, that that party is Composed of 
discordant and heterogeneous materials; and they 
want a common standard for action here and at 
home. They applaud their representatives in Con- 
gress for their conduct at the extra session in doing 
nothing, and opposing every thing. Here they pre- 
sent them a little book for their future guide, in 
their arduous duties of opposition. Now, sir, this 
creed teaches me to believe that every thing that 
General Jackson has done for the whole period of 
his administration, and every thing that his succes- 
sor has recommended, or will recommend, is 
wrong. Sir, I have a very great respect for the 
Legislature of my native State, and the gentlemen 
who compose it; but they must excuse me. They 
believe too much for me: I cannot believe up te 
their standard. Besides, sir, I have just enough of 
the Quaker blood in my veins to reject creeds 
which are made for me. Ido not believe in the 
right of any body of men to frame and fashion a 
political creed for me, or to order a faith for me. I 
look upon my own faith as best, and shall hold on 
to it until better advised. 

Sir, we have heard much of the spoils party. It 
has been a fruitful subject of declamation; but the 
great Whig party, while they condemn it, adopt it. 
Wherever they get power they make a clean sweep 
from the highest to the lowest, and they reward the 
faithful. My own Legislature, | understand, did 
a snug business in that way, relieving the dis- 
tresses of some eight hundred or a thousand of the 
new recruits in the rauks of the spoils party. But 
the effort to impose a creed on the vanquished, is 
going one step beyond the atrocities of the odious 
spoils party. Not content with stripping all those 
of office whom they can, (for when did they ever 
spare a victim,) here is an avowed effort to make 
those who are beyond their reach undergo the igno- 
minious punishment of the yoke; an attempt to 
impose a creed upon them—to make them put on 
their livery and get up behind their triumphant 
coach. I will wear no livery but that of the people. 

Mr. President, this attempt by the victors to im- 
pose a creed upon the vanquished, is a novelty. 
It is not Republican, for Republicanism teaches 
“that error of opinion may be tolerated while rea- 
son is left free to combat it.” It is not Christian, 
for Christianity teachescharity. It is the Mahom- 
etan and Turkish creed which is now sought to be 
interpolated in the politics of the country; a creed 
which teaches that to the victors belong not only 
the spoils, but also the right of imposing their creed 
upon the vanquished. [am not prepared to turn 
Turk. I shall remain true to my friends and my 
country. 

I sincerely thank the honorable Serator from 
Kentucky, and the other Senators who have mani- 
fested such zeal for my conversion. I have no 
doubt it arose from the most kindly feelings to pro- 
pagate the true faith on the doctrine of instructions; 
and I would therefore recommend that they should 
unite their efforts upon the honurable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Preston] who is in the same 
unfortunate situation with myself. If he should 
become their neophyte, I will think of beginning to 
take lessons from my honorable colleague. I will 
owe my conversion to no other hands. 

Mr. President, I have a few remarks more, and 
I will cease to tax your patience. It is always with 
unaffected reluctance that I speak about myself. [ 
am, however, compelled to do so. 


The distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray,] who plays many parts here, and always 
with eminent ability, the other day, in striking at 
friends and foes, spoke of my Federalism ; and my 
honorable colleague has alluded to it in a manner 
too significant to be misunderstood. What do 
these Senators mean by such allusions? Do they 
mean that it is an eternal reproach, an indelible 
mark of disgrace, to have be'onged to the Federal 
party? If that is their meaning, let them proclaim 
it in New Jersey, and they will soon find that they 
lose more than two-thirds of their supporters. If 
they drive from their ranks the Federalists, as 
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unworthy of association, they will be left with the 
skeleton of a party. Do they mean it as a reproach 
tome? I am willing to bearit. Here, sir, in the 
presence of the pire Panes: I avow that I 
was a Federalist, and ac with that party zea- 
lously and actively, so long as their flag waved in 
New Jersey. Standing here, as it were, with the 
eyes of the immortal Father of his Country—the 
head and leader of the party to which [ belonged— 
intently fixed upon me, I should be unworthy of my 
present honorable position, if I hesitated to make the 
avowal. Sir, itis an honor to any one to have been 
a humble follower of the purest and most unsul- 
lied Democrat that ever lived. Who, sir, were 
the leaders of the New Jersey Federalists?. For, 
sir, 1 hold myself answerable only for their sins 
and my own. I reject all imputative sins. They 
were the men whose Democracy was tried by the 
fires of the Revolution, who had assisted in that 
glorious struggle in the field and in the cabinet 
and in torming the Constitutions which now support 
our liberties. They were talented, high-minded, 
and honorable, and, above all, they were eminent- 
ly American and patriotic. When I arrived at 
manhood I found them prostrate, in a hopeless mi- 
nority, and crushed by what I considered an oli- 
garchy, whose claims for Democracy were not 
equal to those cf the Federalisis whom they ex- 
pelled from power. 

Sir, the Federal party, while it existed in New 
Jersey, after | became of age, never had but one 
year of power. They have few sins of commis- 
sion to answer for. They stood in opposition, and 
I stood with them, side by side, until aiter the de- 
claration of the late war, and the invasion of the 
country by the British. _T thought then, and still 
think, that although there had been abundant 
cause for war from the time of the attack on the 
Chesapeake, that it was declared rashly, and that 
the Goverement had not done its duty in putting 
the country in a state of defence. But, sir, when 
the country was invaded, I thought it the duty of 
every man to go for the country. 

I had hoped, sir, to have seen the venerable man, 
who was at that time the leader of the Federal par- 
ty in New Jersey, (and a more patriotic, hereic, 
and American heart beats not in any bosom,)in the 
place which he has occupied for several days in this 
Chamber, [Col. Oapen.] And he could have told 
you what were my feelings and sentiments then. 
Sir, the Federalisis of New Jersey were Americans 
and patriots. I had the honor of commanding in 
camp during the late war a company composed ex- 
clusively of Federalists, and it is due to them to 
say, that among their gallant associates they had 
no superiors in patriotism, and every quality 
that becomes an American soldier. There, sir, 
1 was brought in close connection with De- 
mocrats, and found in truth what Mr. Jef- 
ferson had declared, “that we were ail Fede- 
ralists, all Republicans.” Shortly afier the war 
the Federalists in New Jersey struck their flag 
by their own hands, and voluntarily disbanded. I 
remained with them with unshaken fidelity until 
that time, although some differed with me, no doubt 
honestly, as to the course 1 had taken in the war. 
We were conquered, sir, by our friends, not by our 
foes. But not by our friends in New Jersey. There, 
sir, we furled our flag with our own hands, still 
bearing the national stripes and stars undisgraced. 
The era of good feeling commenced with Mr. 
Monroe's administration. The friends of internal 
improvement in New Jersey were about com- 
mencing those great works which will immortal- 
“ize them, and which has given to the State such 
prosperity. My feeble exertions were invoked 
in that cause, and I entered the Legislature 
as a representative of one of the most Demo- 
cratic counties in the State. Party feeling 
was calmed and subdued for several years. The 
time came, however, when the principles which 
are always working in Republican Governments, 
were about to exhibit themselves in new forms. 
New parties were formed. I had been discharged 
from all parties by the voluntary disbanding of 
the party to which I belonged. 1 had remained 
neutral for years. When I thought the proper mo- 
ment had arrived, I took “my musket, carwridge- 
box, and shot pouch,” and entered the caucus, the 
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great Wittenagemotte of the Democracy of Hun- 
terdon county, But I did not go “solitary and 
alone.” Those who had stood side by side with 
me in my course during the late war, went with 
me. 1 was opposed by some who made the 
same objection that has been made here. I 
did not meet that objection by denial, but 
jastiication. I told them that I had drawn 
my Federalism from the principles of the 
Revolution, the Constitution of the United States, 
and Washington’s Farewell Address. The De- 
mocrats found that my Federalism and their De- 
mocracy did not differ much, and that difference 
related to the past, and they honored me with their 
confidence. Sir, | have never abused that con- 
fidence, and the last pulse which beats in my 
bosom will be in gratitude for their favors, and in 
devotion to their service. 

Sir, I entered the Democratic ranks, not as a 
deserter, for I left no party, but as an American citi- 
zen should meet his fellows, conscious of the purity 
of his own purposes; and I was received and treated 
with aconfidence equal to that which I had evinced. 
It required no sacrifice on either side to cement 
our union. 

Sir, [ never joined any party, but when it was 
in a minority, nor have I ever asked of any party 
with which I acted as much as they 18 their bounty 
were willing to bestow. I have never deserted 
either party or friends; nor,sir, have they been 
importuned, distracted, or weakened, to promote 
my ambition or interest. 

My colleague, with some scorn, speaks of mo- 
dern Democracy, and says that he went to bed one 
night a Democrat, and rose the next morning a Fe- 
deralist. Sir, if sach asudden metamorphose took 
place, his democracy must have been composed of 
“such stuff! as dreams are made of”—“like sha- 
dows it came, and like shadows it departed.” My 
democracy, however modern it may be, neither 
came so suddenly, nor will it, I hope, be so eva- 
nescent. I admit that my democracy is a plant of 
slow growth; it neither came up in a night, nor will 
it be found withered in the morning. It resulted 
frem reflection, experience, and the conquest over 
etror and prejudice; and I hope that, like all plants of 
slow growth, it will be the more enduring. I haveno 
pretensions to that unctious Demecracy which arises 
from hereditary descent. I cannot boast that “I was 
born in the purple.” Hereditary Democracy sa- 
vors rather of Aristocracy, and, like hereditary pro- 
perty, is apt to be dissipated. Unfortunately for 
me, my father died before the formation of parties 
in this country, but he bequeathed to me his Revo- 
lutionary feelings and example, his only inheritance. 

Mr. President, I do not boast of my consistency. 
Since I attained the age of twenty-one, I acknow- 
ledge that I have changed my opinion on many 
subjects, legal, political, religious, moral, philoso- 
phical, and as to men; and if my life is spared, and 
my opportunities and the possession of my faculties 
are vouchsafed to me, I do not doubt but I may 
st ll change. But, sir, in pure love of my country 
and its institutions, in devotion to what my judg- 
ment tells me will best promote its interests, in the 
love and pursuit of teuth, and the attainment of 
honorable ends by honorable means, I am not con- 
scious of any change. 

Whatever my Democracy or my Federalism 
may have been, it is now drawn from the principles 
of our Revolution and of our Republican institu- 
tions, and an adherence to that mode of adminis- 
tering the Government which will produce the 
greatest good to the greatest number. I draw my 
Democratic principles from Washington’s Farewell 
Address, from the doctrine of equal rights and 
equal privileges, and the protection of those rights 
and privileges, and all other privileges sanctioned 
by the Constitution, by law. Finally, sir, I believe 
in a strict construction of the Constitution, but 
such a construction as will develope and call into 
action all its express and implied powers, for the 
beneficent purposes of its adoption. 

Now, sir, whether this Democracy is from the 
school of Federalism or Republicanism, of Wash- 
ington or Jefferson, I shall not inquire. It is my 

mocracy. 

Mr. President, I bow in submission to the voice 
of the people of New Jersey; but that voice is not 
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declared by these resolutions. The Legislature may 
command, but they assume an authority not dele- 
gated, if they arrogate to themselves the right to 
bind the people of New Jersey by uttering their 
voice as the voice of the people. Have the people 
changed? for they must have changed, if these re- 
solutions declare their voice. In what constitution- 
al mode have they evinced that change? I have 
not been able to discover it. At the last State 
election the friends of the Administration polled 
more votes in the disputed counties in that State 
than they ever did on any former cccasiun. Many 
of the strongest Democratic counties were divided 
by two tickets, both professing the same politica! 
sentiments in favor of the National Administration. 

Sir, at the time these resolutions’ were passed, no 
one Of the people or the Legislature had seen this 
bill which it is pretended is condemned by the voice 
of the people of New Jersey. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 shall look to the Constitution and the instruc- 
tions of the Legislature of New Jersey, twice sanc- 
tioned by the people, for my guide. I shall vote fur 
keeping (as the laws now provide for collecting) 
the public treasure by constitutional officers, cho- 
sen, amenable to, and regulated by, the Constitution 
and laws, solely for the public use—instead of 
placing it to be kept in the possession and custody 
of bank agents—chosen by banks irresponsible to 
the Government or the people—to be used for the 
sole and exclusive profit of banks. IfI err in this, 
my error is in the Constitution, and the remedy is 
with the people. I commit myself with unshaken 
confidence to their hands, and submit my actions 
to their judgment and decision, which with me 
will be decisive. 





THE FULTON CLAIM: 


SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto. 

In House of Representatives, March 30, 1838.—The 
motion of Mr. Taompson to reconsider the fol- 
lowing bil, passed by the House on a former 
day, came up for consideration: 

A BILL for the relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
to the heirs of Robert Fulton one hundred thousand dollars, tor 
the services of said Robert Fulton in inventing a system of coust 
and harbor defence, and in testing its utility; and for his ser- 
vices for inventing and superintending the construction of a 
steam frigate at New York, during and after the late war; and 
for the use of his patent. for steam frigate; and for the detention 
of his steambeat Vesuvius, impressed into the service of the 
United States, and detained frem the thirtieth of December, 
eighteen hundred and fourteen, to the twelfth of March, eigiiteen 
hundred and fifteen, both days inclusive; and for the damage 
done to said boat while she was aground at New Orleans. 

Mr. DUNCAN rose and said, when the bill in 
question was under consideration, he attempted 
briefly to explain his reasons why, at that time, he 
could not give it his support. His reasoms were, 
that the friends of the bill had failed to convince 
him, as well as many others, that the enormous 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars, or any other 
sum, was due from this Government to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton. . 

He at that time moved a postponement of the 
bill for a short period, until he, as well as others, 
desirous of the same thing, could  investi- 
gate the matter, and be prepared to voe 
understandingly; but that motion failed. He then 
moved a call of the House; to the end that there 
might be a full vote on the question of the passage 
of the bill, but in this he was -also unfortunate: 
such seemed to be the determination to pass the 
bill, that he did not know but that his humble ef- 
forts to secure a reconsideration would not be view- 
ed in any other light than that of temerity; but he 
was happy to find himself in good company, for he 
knew of many members who were anxious fora 
reconsideration, whose judgments were superior to 
his own, and whose charity, humanity, and single- 
ness of heart were in no particular inferior to that 
of those who were exerting thentselves to secure 
the appropriation contained in the bill. 

Great reliance had been placed on the vigilance 
and serutiny of the Committee of Claims, who re- 
ported the bill, and a most unmeasured, unbound- 
ed, and eloquent eulogium had been pronounced 
on the chairman of that committee, for ms superior 
skill and depth of research. This was due, in 
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gratitude, from the friends of the bill, and it was 
expected as a matter of course; and all that had 
been said of that committee, and the chairman 
thereof, might be true, Mr. D. was not disposed 
to doubt one word of it; but when he acted on a 
matier of this kind, he acted officially, he acted upon 
oath; and when he was about to vote away 
$100,000 of the proceeds of honest toil, he felt 
bound, by the most solemn obligations, to examine 
for himself the propriety of the vote he was about 
to give. And should his vote be improperly given, 
and injustice done to those whose interests were in- 
yolved, it would be buta poor apology either to 
his conscience, his God, or his country, that he had 
committed this violence on the rights of others, be- 
cause the Commitlee of Claims said it was right. 

This right, and this duty,to examine for him- 
self into this matter, as well as others of asimilar 
character, constituted his apology for asking the 
indulg:nace of the Hovse fora short time to give 
his reasons why he felt bound to vote in faver of 
the present motion, and against the passage of the 
bill, should the present motion succeed. 

Mr. D. remarked, that before proceeding to give 
the result of the examination he had made of this 
subject, he thought it due to himself to say that he 
commenced the investigation with the strongest 
feelings of friendship for the claim, gratitude for the 
memory of Fulton, and sympathy for his heirs. 

He had entertained a hope that, in the transcen- 
dent services of Robert Fulton that have tended 
so much to elevate his country in the scale of every 
thing that is calculated to add to her prosperity 
and advancement at home, and reputation abroad, 
he would find ample inducements for sustaining 
the appropriation in question; but in this he was 
disappointed, believing, as he did, that np appro- 
priation of money could be made by Congress, ex- 
cept to carry into effect the purposes for which the 
Federal Government was formed, and these he 
would notice before he took his seat. 


The credit of the invention of the application of 
steam to the propelling of boats, and the construc- 
tion of machinery by which the power of steam is 
applied to the navigation of rivers, has almost uni- 
versally been awarded to Robert Fulton, and I was, 
for many years,among the number that thought 
him entitled to that credit. But what does history 
say? I hold in my hand a book, the title of which 
is, ** Anecdotes of Steam Engines,” vol. 2. This 
work is in high repute, and its author well esteem- 
ed as a careful, judicious, and faithful compiler. 
I procured it at the Patent Office, where it is re- 
garded as a text book. Here Mr. D. requested 
the Clerk to read from page 485. 


“ Blasco De Garay, a sea captain, exhibited to the Emperor 
and King Charles V, in the year 1543, an engine by which ships 
and vessels of the largest size could be propelled, even ina 
calm, without the aid of oars or sails. 

** Notwithstanding the opposition which this project encoun- 
tered, the Emperor resolved that an experiment should be 
made, as, in fact, it was, with the success, in the harbor of 
Barcelona, on the 17th of June, 1543. ; 

“Garay never publicly exposed the construction of his en- 
gine, but it was observed at the time of his experiment that it 
consisted of a large caldron or vessel of boiling water, and a 
movable wheel attached to each sideof the ship. 

‘The experiment was made ona ship of 209 tons, arrived 
from Calabria, to discharge a cargo of wheat at Barcelona; it 
was ‘called the Trinity, and the captain’s name was Peter de 
Scarza. 7 

“By order of Charles V, and the Prince Philip the Second, 
his son, there were present at the time, Henry de Toledo, the 
governor, Peter Cardona, the treasurer, Ravago, the vice-chan- 
cellor, Francis Gralla, and many other persons of rank, both 
Castilians and Catalonians; and, among others, several sea 
captains witnessed the operation, some in the vessel, and others 
on the shore. 

“The Emperor and Prince, and others with them, applauded 
the engine, and onpedelly the expertness with which the ship 
could be tacked. The treasurer, Ravago, an enemy to the pro- 
ject, said it would move two leagues in three hours, It was ve- 
ry complicated and expensive, and exposed to the constant dan- 
ger of bursting the boiler. The other commissioners aftirmed 
that the vessel could be tacked twice as quick as a galley, served 
hy the commen method, and that at its lowest rate it would 
move a'eague in an hour. 

“Theexhibition being finished, Garay took from the ship his 
evzine, an! heving deposited the wood work in the arsenal of 
Barcelona, kept the rest to himself. 

“Notwithstanding the difficulties and opposition thrown inthe 
way by Ravago, the invention was approved; and if the expedi- 
tion in which Charles V, was then e ed had not failed, it 
would undoubtedly have been fav him. As it was, he 
raised Garay toa higher station, gave him asum of money 
(200,000 maravedies)asa present,ordered all the expenses of the 
experiment to be paid out of the general treasury, and conferred 
a 

“Such are cts. rom the original Ts pre- 
served in the Royal archives at Sainancas, and among the Gub- 
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lic papers at Catalonia, and those of the Secretary at Wai, for 
the year 1543.” 


hus, it seems, as early as 1543, that a vessel 
was propelled by steam, to the great amusement 
and astonishment of the Emperor and King, 
Charles V, and a portion of his Court; and the ma- 
chinery consisted of a boiler, engine, and paddle- 
wheels. 
Hebert on Steam Engines, a work of much cele- 
brity, furnishes us with these facts, page 295: 
“Among such attempts we find the invention of Mr. Jonathan 
Hulls, of London, who, in 1726, took out a patent for the appli- 
cation of the crank to the steam engine, by which addition he 


purposed ‘to carry vessels or ships out of or into a harbor, port, 
or river, against wind or tide, orjin a calm.’ ” 


About the same time, or shortly after, Mr. Watt, 
of England, also took out a patent for a similar 
purpose, but constructed on a different plan, (ibid. 
296.) These experiments opened the way for 
varions others, some of which were successful 
within the eighteenth century, one of which appears 
to have been made for inland navigation on the 
Forth and Clyde, in Scotland, by Mr. Symington, 
but which seems to have been early abandoned, 
in consequence of the injury done to the banks of 
the canal by the waves produced by the paddle- 
wheels. But it appears in the same work, on the 
same page, by the statement of the ingenious Oliver 
Evans, a native son of America, whose engine is 
described in another part of it, (p. 141,) that so 
early as 1785 he had published a description of a 
mode of propelling boats by steam. It is said, in 
the history of Mr. Evans, that his indigent circum- 
stances prevented him from carrying his plans into 
effect until 1804. But the historian says, “ he 
does fully, in our estimation, establish his claim 
to the first contrivance of a practical steamboat.”* 

But a pamphlet published by a Mr. Fitch, an 
American citizen, also the legislative history of a 
contest between Mr. Fitch and Mr. Rumsey, be- 
fore the Legislature of New Jersey, actually shows 
therein that Mr. Fitch had a small steamboat in 
operation so early as 1785, on the Delaware river. 
This boat was on the oar plan, in lieu of the wheel 
paddles. 

Mr. Fitch obtained a patent for his improvement 
or discovery, or both, in 1791, from the Secretary 
of State, (the officer who at that time granted 
patents ;) when, or soon after, he obtained, by the 
enactment of laws, the exclusive privilege of navi- 
gating the waters under the jurisdiction of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
perhaps Virginia, I think, for the term of twenty 
years. 

Mr. Fitch, from the want of pecuniary funds, 
was unable to carry his inventions, improvements, 
and legislative privileges into successful operation. 
He visited France for the purpose of raising the 
necessary means, and in Paris formed an acquaint- 
ance with the American Minister, Mr. Vail, to 
whom he disclosed the object of his visit, and to 
whom he developed all his plans, models, and 
draughts. Being unsuccessful in the object of his 
visit, he left all his papers in the hands of Mr. 
Vail. 


The next thing of importance which demands 
our attention is, that Mr. Livingston, of New York, 
(the late lamented Chancellor,) reported that he 
was in the possession of a plan by which he could 
propel boats by steam, but that he was deterred 
from carrying his plan into practical operation in 
consequence of the exclusive privileges bestowed 
upon Mr. Fitch by the Legislature of New York. 
And he urged upon the Legislature of his native 
State, by memorial, the propriety and importance 
of repealing the act securing the “‘ exclusive privi- 
leges,” &c. to Mr. Fitch, stating, among other 
things, for reason, that Mr. Fitch had abandoned 
his project of steamboats, and that he had left the 
country, &c. 


The Legislature entertained the proposition of 
Mr. Livingston, passed an act repealing the act 
granted to Mr. Fitch, and giving Mr. Livingston 
all the rights and privileges formerly granted to 
Mr. Fitch, and for the same term of time, provided 
he should put into successful operation, on the 





* The history of Mr. Evans’s progress and experiments inthe 
construction of engines, and the application of steam thereto, 
is highly interesting, which will be foundin “ Hebert’s Sieam 
Engine,” page 141, and from page 296 to 306 inclusive. 





Hudson river, a steamboat, within one year from 
the passage of said act. 

This act was submitted to the Council of Revi- 
sion, who vetoed it; it was returned to the Legisla- 
ture, reconsidered, and passed by the constitutional 
majority :equirea, and thus became a law. The 
year within which, by one of its provisions, a boat 
was to be placed on the [ludson river, passed 
away, and the stipalated condition was not com- 
plied with. Farther time was asked, and twe 
years more were merged in that which will be wit- 
nessed no more, and no boat had yet appeared on 
the Hudson river. An extension of time was soli- 
cited, and four additional years granted. 

But, some time before this, Mr. Fulton, whose 
name I have not been able to introduce into this 
history until now, and whose name is in no man- 
ner yet connected with the invention of steam 
engines or steamboats, went to Paris in the humble 
capacity of a painter, in which he sustained, as 
history informs us, a good reputation, and attained 
great celebrity; and, being an American, whose 
excellence as an artist all were willing to acknow- 
ledge, formed an acquaintance and an intimacy 
with Mr, Vail, and it is believed had full access to 
the draughts, models, &c. left in his hands by Mr. 
Fitch. 

Mr. Livingston about this time was appointed 
Minister to France, (Mr. Vail resigning or being 
called home,) and soon after his arrival Mr. Ful- 
ton, it is known, was associated with him in the 
monopoly granted by the Legislature of New York. 
He returns to America, and, by the united energies 
aud means of the Chancellor and himself, puts in 
successful operation a steamboat on the Hudson 
river in 1807. This query naturally arises in the 
mind: was Mr. Fulton benefited by the use and 
examination of Mr. Fitch’s models, draughis, and 
plans? I leave it to the friends of this bill to fur- 
nish a reply, as I am as unwilling as they possibly 
can be, that one leaf should be torn from the 
wreath that fame has entwined around his memory. 

We see Mr. Fulton in the possession of a steam- 
boat on the Hudson, invested, as an associate of 
Mr. Livingston, with exclusive privileges for navi- 
gating the waters of New York from that time to 
the full expiration of twenty years, with an addi- 
tional benefit of five years more for every boat that 
he should construct and put upon the waters of the 
Fludson, provided the whole time of extension did 
not exceed thirty years. 

Some two or three years subsequently, Mr. Ful- 
ton obtained from the United States Government a 
patent for this discovery of or invention of apply- 
ing steam to the propelling of boats, with the 
exclusive right to the use and benefit of said disco- 
very and patent for the term of fourteen years. 

We now must throw into the rubbish of time the 
names and discoveries of Blasco de Garay, Jona- 
than Hulls, Mr. Watt, Mr. Symington, Oliver 
Evans, Mr. Fitch, Rumsey, and Livingston, to be- 
stow on Mr. Fulton the name, reputation, and 
glory, of having discovered the application of steam 
to the propelling of boats. 

And now in possession of a patent for the same, 
(the undoubted evidence of his invention,) together 
with all the pecuniary emoluments growing out of 
the vast monopoly granted to him, (truly vast in 
a pecuniary point of view,) but all of which which 
were sma‘l, compared with the transcendent glory 
affixed to his name, and the grateful remembrance 
that is indelibly impressed upon the hearts of his 
countrymen, which alone can be lost or eradicated 
when the steam palaces cease to defy the torrent, 
and subdue the current of the broad and mighty 
rivers on which they daily ride in majesty. 

Far be it for metosay or do any thing that 
would for a moment deface or impair these proad 
recollections. ‘True itis, in gleaning the history of 
his claim to the honors so profusely lavished upon 
him, which my situation here compelled me to do, 
regardless of smiles or frowns, or the praises which 
have been sung to the memory of Mr. Fulton, I 
have done no more than my duty. 

I know, sir, I shall be taxed with hardihood for 
having the temerity, as some may be pleased to 
term it, and ingratitude, to aitempt to set up my 
judgment against a torrent of public feeling that 
Aows throughout the Union in favor of Mr, Fulton, 
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But, sir, whatever effect this exposition of histori- 
‘cal and well-authenticated facts may have in disa- 
busing the public mind, I cannot hold myself ac- 
countable. I am no author; I did not make these 
large books which I now hold upto your view, 
and in which I have found all the information 
which I have this day presented before this House 
in relation to the steam engine. 

Iam aware, sir, that, had I not done so on this 
occasion, some other opportunity would have oc- 
curred, and some other individual—perhaps with 
jess grateful regard than what I possess for the 
fame of Mr. Fulton—wonld have presented them 
‘@ your consideration, and laid them before the 
American people. sull they exist, they constitute 
a part of the true history of the great agent, steam 
—the steamboat and the steam engine. 

Rut, supposing that they are all untrue, that the 
record is false, and the whole narration the result 
and offspring of conspiracy, entered into and exist- 
ing two hundred years before Mr. Fulton was 
born, and carried on with all the malignity, jealousy, 
bitterness, and injustice, with which conspiracies 
are generally characterized and conducted, to de- 
prive him of his merited name and fame up to the 
time that he set in motion his boat on the Hudson, 
to the great advancement of navigation, the pros- 
perity of his coantry, and the universal happiness 
of mankind. Supposing these historical facts are 
the resuits of such a conspiracy, and they should 
become generally believed, to the prejudice of his 
memory, still there is enough left to secure him a 
nation’s everlasting gratitude for his improvement 
of the machinery by which the power of steam is 
usefully and beneficially, and I may with truth add 
invaluably, applied to the propelling of boats. The 
honor of being successful in its application to boats is 
his; he is entitled to all the glory that can redound 
from that improvement, and no conspiracy, princi- 
pality, or power, on the face of the earth, can de- 
prive him of t. 

But, sir, setting aside these historical facts as un- 
true, and as snworthy of a place in history, or of 
our belief, and admitting Mr. Fulton to be the au- 
thor and inventor of the first application of steam 
to boats, or giving him the credit that is really due 
to him, and which no person will attempt to wrest 
from him, I mean Tne IMPROVEMENT OF THE STEAM 
ENGINE, how stands the matter so far as it regards 
this claim? 

That Mr. Fulton has done much for the good of 
his country must be, and is, freely admitted. What 
has been his compensation? I am not prepared at 
present to say that it has been what it eught to have 
been. But, should it be found, and could it be 
made to appear, clearly and indisputably, that it 
fell short of his merits, and of the legal obligations 

of the United States to him, I will be the first and 
furemost person in this House in according to 
‘those who are entitled to the benefits of whatever 
may be so found due to him, the uttermost farthing 
‘thereof. Yes, sir, my vote shall be fur the most 
Jiberal sum, but not ull [am first convinced that 
dbere us alegal claim. Then, and not until then, 
will [ vote an appropriation, for I am firm in my 
belief that we have no constitutional power to do it. 

Mr. Fulton reaped incalculable benefits from the 
exclusive monopoly which he enjoyed for many 
yearson the waters of New York, and also from 
his patent right for fourteen years. Sir, 1 am una- 
ble to present to the House an estimate, in dollars 
and cents, of the real intrinsic value of the privi- 
leges, anti-republican as they were, granted to Mr. 
Fulton; I can only say that he and his assignees 
did enjoy a lucrative income, for very many years, 
by the enjoyment of steam navigation upon the 
Hudson, by the sale of patent rights, and other 
sources, and, above all, by the sale of stock in his 
monopoly. The monopoly was obnoxious, and 
fio n the fact that, whatever fare cupidity and ava- 

rice pleased to demand, could be exacted from 
the wayfaring man and the traveller, impositions 
were practised for many years with a heavy or 
light hand, even as Mr. Fulton and his asso- 
ciales saw proper to lay on the public. The 
law securing to him these privileges on. the 
Hudson, | am told, was carried into execution to 
the utmosi extent of its letter, during the whole 
time of its existence, either by Fulton or his as- 


signs, and that the prite of a passage from New 
York to Albany was seven dol/ars!! and his boats 
were thronged with passengers; whereas, immedi- 
ately after the expiration of the monopoly, the fare 
fell to two or three dollars, and has been as low as 
fifty cents. 

I may be told that this monopoly, and the pro- 
fits arising from it, were intercepted and diminish- 
ed by the suit in the United States Couris; not so. 
True, there was a decision in favor of the United 
States, and unfavorable to the full extent of Fulton’s 
claims; but they were no further affected than the 
General Government revenue was concerned; and, 
above all, did not affect Mr. Fulton’s heirs at the 
latter portion of its being, because, some time be- 
fore he died, Mr. Fulton sold out his right, title, 
and interest to Mr. John R. Livingston, who as- 
signed his interest to the North River Steamboat 
Company, and the stock held by the heirs of Ful- 
ton in that company was sold for an enormous ad- 
vance prior to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The Government appropriated five thousand dol- 
lars which was paid into the hands of Mr. Fulton 
for the purpose of making experiments for the de- 
fence of our coasts and harbors by means of torpe- 
does. These torpedoes were submarine machines 
intended for blowing up ships of war, and at the 
time when these experiments were in progress, 
were subjects of ridicule throughout the Union, 
and civilized Europe, and were what Napoleon 
Bonaparte pronounced “‘a system of quackery, and 
Fulton an impostor.” What portion of the five 
thousand dollars he received, was expended mn the 
experiments, we are not informed; but the fair, rea- 
sonable, and just presumption is, thathe took care 
of himself, and make the most of the speculation 
upon Government, the game being entirely in his 
own hands. 

The Government entered into an agreement with 
Mr. Fulton to build certain steamboats on the 
Western waters, by which agreement he received 
$40,000. Here Mr. Downcan_ requested the 
Clerk to read a copy of the contract, which is as 
follows: 


Memeorandum of an agreement entered into this twenty-seventh 
day of December, in the year eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
between the honorable James Monroe, Secretary at War for 
the United States of America, of the first part, and Robert 
Fulton, of the city of New York, in behalf of himself and 
the owners of the Vesuvius, the Etna, and the New Orleans 
and Natchez steamboats, trading and intended to trade on the 
river Mississippi, and the Buflalo steamboat intended to 
trade on the Ohio river, of the second part. 

Whereas it is the interest of the United States that the said 
eteamboats should be put into operation with all pessible des- 
patch for the purpose of tansporting troops and the munitions 
of war on said rivers, it is hereby agreed ‘%y the party of the 
first part to immediately advance out of the Freasury of the 
United States, and on account of the United States, to the said 
party of the second part, forty thousand dollars in Treasury 
notes, for the purpose of completing and bringing into opera- 
tion said steamboats, and on the following conditions: 

That during the present war with Great Britain and theese 
United States, and untilsaid forty thousand dollars shall be re- 
paid or satisfied to the United States by the passage of troops or 
freight in said steamboats, or in the money circulating medium 
of the United States, all officers and troups finding their own 
provisions and bedding shall be transported in the steamboats 
from Louisville to New Orleans down (}e stream for ten dollars 
each, and from New Orleans to Louisville up the stream for 
twenty dollars each: in all cases of shorier distances each 
person shall be transported for one cent a mile down the stream 
and two cents amile up the steam. All ordnances, military 
stores and munitions of war belonging to the United States 
which can be conveyed in steamboats, and of which the captain 
shall be the judge, shall be transported down the stream from 
Louisville to New Orleans at the rate of one dollar per ton for 
one hundred miles, or up the stream atthe rate of three dollars 
a ton for each hundred miles. In the Buffalo steamboat on the 
Ohio river, officers and men finding their own provisions and 
bedding shall be conveyed down the river from Pittsburg to 
Louisville for four dollars each, or up the stream the same dis- 
tance for eight dollars each, and in like proportions for shorter 
distances; military stores, provisions and munitions of war shall 
be conveyed down the sueam from Pittsburg to Louisville for 
filly cents per hundredweight, and up the stream the same dis- 
tance for one dollar and fifty cents the hundredweight, and in 
like proportions for shorter distances; and if within five years 
from this date the said sum of forty thousand dollars shall not 
have been earned and compensated to the Government of the 
United States by the passage of troops and transport of muni- 
uions of war as aforesaid, the whole or any deficiency of said 
forty thousand dollars not satisfied as aforesaid shall be paid by 
the said Robert Fulton, and the stockholders in said boats, to 
the Government of the United States. 

ROBERT FULTON. 

In the 16th line of the 20 page the word “earned,” written on 
an crasure. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of L. A. Rica 
Witness to R. Fulton's signature. 


Sir, we learn from the agreement that its date 
was December 27, 1814, which was a short time 
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previous to the conclusion of the war; and that Mr. 
Fulton received thereby forty thousand dollars. 
There was no boat fitted up in compliance with the 
contract but the Vesuvius, nor were any of the 
conditions stipulated in consideration of the forty 
thousand dollars advanced. performed. I mean, by 
the transportation of troops and ‘munitions of war: 
or, at most, there is no claim, or title to a claim, 
for services rendered, presented, except an account 
presented to an investigating committee by Mr. 
Hagner, which no one will vouch to be correct. 
Nor was there one dollar of this money ever re- 
turned to the United States, as it should have 
been, according to the condition of the agreement 
just read. 

I have, sir, thus presented you with a view of the 
benefits Mr. Fulton received for his invention, his 
improvements, and his practical services to his 
country, with the exception of his superintendence 
of the construction of the steam frigate, which I 
shall notice hereafter. 

I will next exhibit the account upon which the 
committee rely to make up the sum of $100,000, 
which they report to be due to the heirs of Robert 
Fulton: 

Government of the United States in account. Dr. 
1810. To money expended by Robert Ful- 

ton, in making experiments for 
coast and harbor defence, by 
means of torpedoes - 
Services in making experiments in 
the same - - - 5,000 
1815. Damages for the detention of the 
steamboat Vesuvius from 30th 
December, 1814, to 12th March, 
1815, at $600 perday - 
The use of Mr. Fulton’s patent 
right for constructing steam fri- 
gales - - - 
Services as superintendent in build- 
ing a steam frigate at New York 25,000 


45,009 


50,000 


60,000 





$145,000 


Cr. 
By cash advanced for making expe- 
riments for coast and harbor de- 
fence by torpedoes - - $5,000 


By cash advanced on contract to fit 
out steamboats, as per contract - 40,000 
——— 45,000 





Balance due heirs of Robert Fulton - $100,000 

Now, sir, speaking professionally, let us dissect 
this account, and ascertain how far each item will 
stand the test of scrutiny. 

First, as to the five thousand dollars for which 
the United States is charged for money expended by 
Mr. Fulton in making experiments, etc. Sir, this 
small item must have emanated from the goodness 
of the hearts of the committee, for I defy them to 
show the least word, or syllable of proof, of a 
claim upon which to predicate it. On the contra- 
ry, I deny that the whole of the five thousand dol- 
lars, appropriated by the Government for this most 
ridiculous and foolish experiment, was ever ex 
pended by Mr. Fulton for that purpose. I have 
no disposition or wish to intimate that Mr. Fulton 
used the money for any other purpose than that for 
which it was appropriated, but I have charity 
enough for him to think he had a sufficient quantity 


of the sum of saving-knowledge to take care of 


himself; I am, therefore, willing to admit the ser- 
vices rendered in attempting to bring the torpedoes 
into the aid of our national defence as an offset 
against the five thousand dollars which the Go- 
vernment advanced, and for the credit of the intel- 
ligence of the United States Government I must 
insist that here the compromise be made, and this 
claim put at rest forever. 

Fifty thousand dollars damages for the use of the 
steamboat Vesuvius, or for her detention from the 
30th December, 1814, to 12th March, 1815, at six 
hundred dollars per day!!! 

Well, sir, let us examine this item, as well as the 
circumstances attending it, and which, in the opi- 
nion of the committee, gave rise to it. It is al- 
leged that General Jackson ordered the steamboat 
Vesuvius into the service of the United States on 
the day on which the battle of New Orleans teok 
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place, or about that time, perhaps a day or two be- 
fore, and that while in the service of the Govern- 
ment she was run aground, where she remained 
from the 30th December until the 13th of March 
following. 

General Jackson has been called on, officially, 
to state the facts in this affair as they occurred. In 
his answer, he denies that he has any knowledge 
of her ever being in the service of the Govern- 
ment, and that it was rumored at the time that she 
was run aground by order of the master, to pre- 
yent her from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
I know not how that might be, but I am inclined to 
think that if the steamboat Vesuvius was of the 
value of six handred dollars per day to either the 
company to which she belonged, or the United 
States, in whose employ she was alleged to have 
been pressed, General Jackson, who was ever 
wide awake to the welfare of the country, 
and every interest connected with his duty, would 
have known something tangible and definite about 
these services; particularly so, as she was pressed 
into service by his order. 

There is proof on record that the Vesuvius was 
ordered to hold herself in readiness for service, 
and to consider herself in the employ of the Go- 
vernment. But where is the proof that can be re- 
lied on that she ever went into actual service? 
But we will agree that she went into actual ser- 
vice: may it not be true that she was run aground 
to save her from being captured by the enemy, or, 
if not done designedly, might it not have been the 
result of carelessness? 

It seems to me, when so large a claim is made 
as $50,000, (as in this case) there should be ample 
proof in its support. In the first place, that the 
steamboat Vesuvius was actually in the service of 
the Government against whom the demand for 

compensation was made; that she was run aground 
while in such service, not designedly; and that it 
was not the result of carelessness. All of these 
positions would have to be proven ina court of 
justice, before any damages could be, by any pos- 
sibility, recovered, and the more so, as the officers 
who commanded the boat while she is said to have 
been in the use of Government were the same that 
were in the pay of her owners, and their malfea- 
sance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance, was properly 
at the risk of the owners, the Government being 
responsible for nothing but a liberal compensation 
for the use of the boa!, and for all losses and da- 
mages, either from war or unavoidable accidents. 
There is no proof of this nature to be relied upon. 
The committee have furnished none, nor have they 
any to furnish. 

Again, admitting that the Vesuvius was in the 
service of the Government, and that in executing 
the oiders given she was run aground by accident, 
is not six hundred dollars per diem a most extrava- 
gant and unwarrantable charge. Six hundred dol- 
lars a day for the use of her the time she was out 
of the power of being used! for the time she was 
fast ashore! aground!! Preposterous absurdity! for 
it must be remembered that during all the time 
charged she was no expense to her owners for run- 
ning, and various other necessaries. Besides, they 
were not at the expense of paying officers and 
crew if the boat was actually aground. They were 
not furnishing her with wood and stores—there was 
nothing ont of use, save the capital invested in the 
construction of the boat and machinery, and which 
I hesitate not to aver did not cost $20,000. And if 
it be true, as I have been informed, that the Vesu- 
vius was no more nor less than a barge converted 
into a steamboat, she was not worth the estimate 
mentioned. Upon this I do not place much reli- 
ance, for it may be erroneous, and a mistake. 

Putting her at the fullest value, the damages 
which the committee have reported to be allowed 
for her detention will amount to four or five times 
her value in one year; and yet we are very gravely 
told that her services to her owners would have 
proved far more valuable than the estimate made 

by the committee. 

I should consider that a very uncertain data to go 
by. She was equally liable to run aground in the 
use of her owners as she was in that of the United 
States, and as liable to any and every other species 
of accident that is common to steamboats, [ will 
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conclude my objections to this item by stating that 
with no other proof than we have for its support, a 
court of justice would scout it out of its presence, 
and impose a bill of costs upon him who introduced 
it; and with the best proof of the facts that would 
be necessary for its support, there is no court of 
justice that would give a judgment for one-tenth 
part of the amount claimed in this bill, so far as this 
item goes. 

The next item that presents itself to our attention 
is the small sum of $60,000 for the use of Mr. Ful- 
ton’s patent-right for constructing steam frigates. 
This is avery extraordinary proposition. We have 
had but one steam frigate, and, from the documents 
on file in the Navy Department, it will appear to 
have been rather a hard bargain for Uncle Sam. 
She cost the Government something like two or 
three hundred thousand dollars. It was an experi- 
ment not unlike the torpedoes! And I think Go- 
vernment by this time has had enough of both. She 
will about as soon engage again in the construction 
of the one as the other. For the use of a patent- 
right to build a steam frigate, give $60,000! Sir, 
there is no such thing in existence as a patent-right 
for constructing steam frigates. The duration of 
the one granted has long since expired, the right has 
ceased, and is at an end, and now reposes with the 
United States steam frigate Fulton the first, that 
was blown into atoms at Brooklyn a few years ago 
as a thing that never was, and I hope in God never 
will be again. 

The next small item is the sum of $25,000! as 
compensation for superintending the building of a 
steam frigate at New York. These services con- 
sisted ia merely superintending; there was neither 
sweat, toil, or money expended by Mr. Fulton; the 
nature of Mr. Fulton’s superintendence consisted in 
occasionally calling and giving some general direc- 
tions; and Iam told that, from the time the first 
foundation block was laid for the steam frigate in 
question, until the time she was launched, did not 
exceed four months, when the necessity of Mr. Ful- 
ton’s care and attention principally ceased. It 
would seem that $25,000 for four months’ services, 
or even ten times that time, is rather more than a 
conscientious man can sustain by oath to be equi- 
tably due. 

Why, sir, a Western man enters his father’s 
fields, or the dense forests, at the age of twenty- 
one years, and if, by hardtoil, at the age of three- 
score, he has laid up five or ten thousand dollars, 
to secure him a home, and sustain him in the eve- 
ning of his life without labor, he has done well; he 
is regarded by his neighbors and all who know him 
as having been an industrious, saving, and econo- 
mical man. This view of individual Western pros- 
perity may, in general, be regarded as correct; yet 
there are some exceptions; some fortunes have been 
made in the course of a few years of successful 
trade; others have been made by the rise of land, as 
the country, or some favored portions thereof, have 
become improved. To tell a Western man that 
that that is a fair equivalent for five months’ super- 
intendence in any capacity, which entitles the indi- 
vidual to the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
is to tell him something you cannot make him un- 
derstand, more particularly when he learns that the 
money, Or a proportionate part of it, must come 
out of his own pocket, and be part of the result of 
his toil. But, sir, Mr. Fulton volanteered to ren- 
der the serviecs here charged, and, however valua- 
ble they may have been, this precludes us from ap- 
propriating any money out of the Treasury for 
them now, as he is no more. Congress might have 
more generously rewarded Mr. Fulton for his vir- 
tues, but certainly the spirit of our Government and 
our institations 1s against rewarding the heir for the 
virtues of the ancestor. The heir in our country 
loses all claim to Government reward at the de- 
cease of his ancestor, except if it be by virtne of a 
contract and a just consideration. ‘The vast appro- 
priation made to Lafayette fur his services in the 
Revolutionary war has been referred to in the 
course of this discussion, and the affluent circum- 
stances of his heirs were contrasted with the litnited 
circumstances of the heirsof Fulton. Congress do- 
nated to Lafayette what they supposed his services 
were really worth to the country during the Revo- 
lutiouary war. They paid him principal and inte- 
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rest, ail 1 am not sure that he was paid a farthing 
over and above what his services and his expenses 
entitled him to. The rewards of his toil and pa- 
triotism have descended to his children, and long 
may they live toenjoy them. And, wheneveritis made 
apparent that the Government is indebted to the 
heirs of Fulton for legal obligations not liquidated 
with theirancestor, Congress will appropriate every 
dollar that shall be found due; but on no other prin- 
ciple has Congress the power to avpropriate one 
dollar. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, I have shown that there is 
no foundation for any part of the $100,000 re- 
ported in the bill in question. Every item of which 
the bill is composed, seems to me to be not only ex- 
travagant in the extreme, but wholly unfounded. 
Sir, Lhave no more doubt of the fact that Robert 
Fulton died indebted to the Gevernment to the 
amount of $40,000, than that I am now addressing 
you, viz: the whole sum advanced by the Govern- 
ment for the purposes set out in the contract which 
has been read; no part of the services having been 
performed, nor was one dollar of the money re- 
turned to the Government, according to the condi- 
tions of the contract, in the event of the services 
not being performed. But, to the end that this 
groundless application may here have a termina- 
tion, and that a stop may forever be put to this dis- 
pute, I will propose to the committee to withdraw 
their claim. To use a western phrase, I, for one, 
will agree to jump accounts with the estate of Mr. 
Fulton, and burn books; or, if it will satisfy the 
committee better, I will agree that, as the represen- 
tatives of Fulton, they shall have credit for the sum 
of $20,000 of the money advanced by the Govern- 
ment as an offset against the pretended detention 
and damages of the Vesuvius, which I suspect is 
more than her value, when she was alleged to have 
beed pressed into the service of the Government. I 
will next agree that $25,000 shall go to the liquida- 
tion of Mr. Fulton’s voluntary services for superin- 
tending the construction of the steam frigate at New 
York, which I trust will be satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, this being the sum asked; and of the $40,000 
advanced, we have left $5,000. This sum [I am 
willing shall go for the additional sum of that 
amount asked for his services in the experiments of 
torpedoes. These propositions are undoubtedly 
liberab to a fault. The committee surely can ask, 
in justice or liberality, nothing mors. This dis- 
poses of all their claims, except the ridiculous sug- 
gestion (with due deference be it said) that the Go- 
vernment purchase the patent-right for construct- 
ing steam frigates. This, | hope, they will not 
seriously insist upon, for the honor of the charac- 
ter, reputation, and intelligence of the American 
Government. 

Great efforts have been used in this discussion to 
impress us with a knowledge or belief of the great 
virtues of Mr. Fulton, and the obligations we are 
under to reward his heiis for these virtnes. Gen- 
tlemen forget the republican maxim that “my an- 
cesturs’ virtues are not mine.” Every individual 
in our Government, so far as virtue is concerned, 
stands upon his own footing and merits. We have 
no privileged orders here. The nature of our Go- 
vernment, and all our free institutions, are against 
them. And it is that equality of rights that consti- 
tutes a free Government. It is as absolutely 
indispensable that this maxim should be maintained 
in its original simplicity and purity, to the sapport 
of our free institutions and equal rights, as that the 
laws of primogeniture in England should be main- 
tained to the support of an aristocracy. 

A word more as to the claim for fitty thousand 
dollars, this being the only item in the bill that 
seems to have the least foundation in truth or jus- 
tice; and to name it as the grounds of a claim is 
but Jittle short of an insult to the understanding. 
I must be permitted to make a remark or two more 
in relation to it. We will agree, for a moment, to 
the rule which the friends of this bill have insisted 
upon as just to establish the value of the use of the 
steamboat, viz: the sum per day to make up the 
aggregate amount of $50,000. This sum per day 
is $600. Will any man, disposed to think cor~ 
rectly on this claim, doubt for a moment that the 
exclusive privilege of navigating all the waters 
within the jurisdiction of New York is not wort 
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as much, for any given time, as was the use of the 
single boat Vesuvius for the same time on the Mis- 
sissippi rivet? I think this will not be disputed. 
The menopoly was worth as much for one day, or 
any given time, as was the Vesuvius for one day, 
or the same time, I present the subject in this 
view, to ascertain, as near as possible, (and that, 
\oo, by the rule of justice the committee and friends 
of the bill have given us,) what compensation Mr, 
Fulton has received for his improvements in steam 
engine machinery, so far as the value of the mono- 
poly can be known. The monopoly was enjoyed 
for near twenty-four years, or about 8,760 days, 
which, at $600 per day, will be upwards of 
$5,000,000, which Mr. Fulton has received from 
his invention by the exclusive privilege alone of 
navigating the waters of New York. Ihave no 
idea that he received this sum, but the estimate is 
made by the same rule that his friends rely upon 
to claim from the Government $50,000 for the use 
of the Vesuvius; and if it is a just rule in the one 
case, it musi be jast inthe other. Taking this rule 
for our guide, pecuniary matters between the estate 
of Robert Fulton and the Government of the United 
States and the Government of New York, or the 
people of both, stand as follows: 


Robert Fulton in account for monopoly ef the 
navigation of the waters within the jurisdiction 
of New York twenty-four years — - $5,000,000 

Cash advanced by Government to put 
four steamboats on the Mississippi 


and Ohio rivers - - - 40,000 
Cash advanced to make experiments in 
torpedoes, which failed - - 5,000 


$5,045,000 
I have not taken the usual bonus into the caleu- 
lation that other patentees receive, which is all the 
framers of the Constituticn, it seems, contemplated 
the patentee should have by law. 
clusive use and benefit of his discoveries, and pa- 
tent for fourteen years. The account, by this esti- 
mate, will exhibit Robert Fulton to have received 
five millions and forty-five thousand dollars to offset 
this account. The estate of Mr. Fulton has no 
claims that can be recognised as legitimate by this 
Congress or any court of justice in these United 
States, to offset this account. True, his memory 
hasa claim of gratitude upon the American peo- 
ple that perhaps never can be cancelled; but the 
claim of gratitude to the memory of Fulton gives 
no claim to his heirs for an appropriation of money 
by this Conzress. 
Congress might (as is said in the case of Lafay- 
ette they did) have appropriated money for the 
benefits the American people derived from Mr. 





Fulton’s discoveries, and gratitude might have in- | 


duced them, with constitutional propriety, to have 
enlarged the stm. But no such appropriation can 
be made to his heirs for their ancestor’s virtues, 
and not theirs. If any appropriation is made to 
them, it must be made by a claim founded in law 
and the Constitution, in the form of a contract, 
either expressed or implied, and no such claim 
exisis, nor can any such claim be supported; it is 
an insult to the understanding of any man to insist 
seriously upon such a thing; and so conscious are 
the friends of this bill of this fact, that they scarce- 
ly attempt to insist, in argument, upon such claim. 


| 
| 
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I mean the ex- | 
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Their efforts to support it consist in eloquent ap- | 


peals to our sympajhies; our patrictism is called 
upon, and our humanity is invoked, and loud calis 
are made upon our liberality. 

Sir, I hope the friends of this bill do not arrogate 
to themselves all the humanity, sympathy, and pa- 
triotism. When I hear gentlemen talk so much, 
so loud, and so Jong about patriotism, sympathy, 
charity, and humanity, I like to see some of it. 


I jike to see gentiemen “down with the dust;” per- | 


haps, when it comes to personal liberality, that is, 
measuring our own charity and liberality by our 
own purses, those opposed to this bill may be found 
quite as liberal and quite as humane and quite as 
patriotic as these who talk so much about it. Let 
no man tell me, sir, that he can outdo me in libe- 
rality on other people’s means. Itis easy for gen- 
tlemen to talk loud, long, and eloquently about 
liberality, and carry into effect their good feeling, 
when they have nothing to do to carry out their 
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noble natures but open the National Treasury, and 
appropriate the contents thereof, for which, in all 
probability, many of them never toiled or sweat. 

Here let me ask the friends of this bill, lest I 
should forget it, while they are singing hosannas to 
Mr. Fulton’s patriotism for nobly sacrificing his 
time in the experiments of the torpedoes! whether 
he had not been to Europe manifesting his patriot- 
ism by trying to convince some of the Kings of the 
utility and importance of his plan, to the end that 
he might receive a pecuniary reward for his disco- 
very? and whether it was not when thus display- 
ing his patriotism for the benefit of the national de- 
fence of France, that his plans were pronounced by 
Bonaparte ‘‘a system of quackery, and he an im- 
postor?” As a further evidence of his patriotism, 
I will ask the friends of this bill to deny that he af- 
terwards offered to England, or any other Eu- 
ropean power, for their national defence, the bene- 
fitsof his discovery and patent for torpedees and 
sub-marine engines of destruction. 

I hope, for the honor of the memory of the man 
whose services I esteem, that the friends of this bill 
who arrogate to themselves the right to eulogise 
him and sustain this claim, will be able to answer 
this question in the negative. 

Sir, I hope to be indulged while I attempt to re- 
spond to some of the arguments of gentlemen. 
And first, that most relied upon, if it can be cailed 
an argument, is, that we are bound to pass this 
appropriation, in consequence of the great advan- 
tages the country has derived from the inventions 
of Robert Fulton; that it is due to his memory and 
his services, and consequently his heirs have a 
claim upon our gratitude. Sir, open the door once 
for claims of this character, and where will you 
stop? And I make the inquiry in relation to ap- 
propriations for other discoveries than that of the 
power and utility of steam and steamboats. Will 
the inventors of valuable improvements ever cease 
to knock at the door of your legislative hails, and 
will you discriminate between those that are meri- 
torious in an eminent degree, and those that may 
be a little less so? 

To judge of the importance and merits of dis- 
coveries by the cost and complication of machinery 
involved, like that of the steam engine, is nota 
correct criterion, for some of the discoveries we 
enjoy, involving the least complication and greatest 
simplicity of machinery, are of the greatest 
public and private utility. For instance, what 
comparison is there between the real utility of the 
plough and the steam engine? Small, and hum- 
ble, end simple as is the mechanism of the former, 
it has done more to ameliorate the condition of 
mankind, and add to the wealth of our country, in 
one century, than will the steam engine for a 
millennium. 

We have now no less than three patentees ap- 
plicants for Government patronage, for what they 
think great and valuable improvements in the 
application of steam, viz: to prevent the explosion 
of steam boilers, (a very humane object.) How 
many other applications there are for Government 
patronage for improvements, I know not; but so 
long as Congress will entertain applications of this 
nature in the character of claims, so long will 


|| your halls be crowded with applicants, and your 


National Treasury be bankrupt. But dangerous 
as may be the practice of entertaining applications 
for appropriations for discoveries, where the value 
of the discoveries are in some degree the subjects 
of ocular demonstration, there is not half the 
danger that there is in applications that have for 
their foundation our sympathies, our humanity, 
and our charity! The former may be reduced to 
something like mathematical certainty, but the 
latter rides upon the affections, the sympathies, and 
goodness of the heart, without even personal pecu- 
niary responsibility to regulate the head. 

There are many valuable discoveries, and many 
highly important improvements upon those disco- 
veries, whose vast and immeasurable public atility 
furnish them with as strong arguments in favor of 
Government patronage as the steam engine im- 
provements of Mr. Falton. But, if you had the 
financial ability to patronize all of them, there is 
one grand objection to doing it, which has its foun- 
dation in the nature of our free institutions : I mean 
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that principle that secures equal rights and equality 
of property to all. 

One individual may have a genius for painting, 
another for music; one for invention, another for 
carrying it into practical effect and public utility ; 
one for general literary and scientific acquirements, 
and another for plain, common labor, and industry. 
All these may be physically and mentally construct- 
ed for the various pursuits that their inclinations 
lead them to follow, and for which their talents fit 
them, and yet all be equally useful to society, | 
ask, where is the justice of taxing all the rest for 
the benefit of any one of these, or one of these for 
the benefit of all the rest? I ask, what feature of 
our Constitution warrants the act that apprepriates 
to a favored individual a princely fortune out of 
the honest proceeds of the working and industrious 
many, to gratify what gentlemen please to cail 
honorable humanity, sympathy, and patriotism? 

Establish and pursue a policy of this kind, and 
how long will it be before we will behold the spec- 
tacle of a population made up of a few enjoying 
princely fortunes obtained by your legislative 
bounty, the resuit of your humanity! and of the 
many in squalid wretchedness and degraded de- 
pendence, and hourly made so by you and your 
humanity and your legislative bounty! 

But to respond to some of the arguments in favor 
of this bill. The gentleman from Kentucky [{Mr. 
CuamBers] tells us, in substance, that Congress 
made an appropriation to an individual ef $20,000 
for a new, and, as it was supposed, an improved 
method of pointing cannon for the destruction of 
an enemy: therefore, this bill ought to pass. He 
also said there had been a bill introduced, and was 
now on our tables, asking for an appropriation of 
$10,000 for the perpetual use of an improved steam 
vapor bath in the navy and army of the United 
States: therefore, this bill ought to pass, or such 
was his inference. 

The appropriation here referred to, of $20,000, 
may or may not have been right. The appropria- 
tion of $10,000, as referred to, and asked for in the 
bill on your table, may be right, or it may be 
wrong; that is a matter yet to be decided. But, 
right or wrong, they can have no bearing upon this 
bill. If they are wrong, that does not make the 
appropriation here asked for right; and, if right, 
they afford no reason why this should be wrong. 
They stand upon their own merits. 1 hope this 
bill will be compelled to stand on its own merits. 

The gentleman informs us that it was by the in- 
fluence of the steamboat Vesuvius that the glorious 
battle of New Orleans was gained, that saved and 
secured to that beautiful and rich city its beauty 
and booty. _I think the gentleman does great in- 
justice, if not to Old Hickory, at least to the brave 
riflemen of hisown State. The Hero of New Or- 
leans is a name as well known throughout the 
world as that of General Andrew Jackson; indeed, 
they are synonymous. Butasl am inclined to 
think it unpleasant to the gentleman to associate 
any thing good and brave with the name of that 
distinguished individual, [ will leave it out of the 
question; so far as he was connected with that glo- 
rious and imperishable victory, which claims one- 
third of the bright page of history that records the 
ever memorable battles of Marathon and Thermo- 
pylez. But I cannot consent to tear thus rudely 
from the brow of the brave and gallant Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee riflemen, the never- 
fading laurels that they so justly and meritoriously 
gained upon the plains of New Orleans, on the glo- 
rious eighth of January, and bestow them, either on 
the steamboat Vesuvius, or merge them in an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to the relief of the owners of 
the Vesuvius. So very inconsiderable was this 
steamboat in that vast and splendid transaction, that 
the Commanding General was not aware that she 
was known in the transaction; nor is there a posi- 
tive statement, accompanied with the solemnity of 
an oath, that any other person knew her to be. 

Sir, the glorious events of that battle, and the 
brave riflemen who gained it, have been the theme 
of song in the Mississippi Valley from that day to 
this. Some have represented the brave Kentucky 
retlemen as ‘‘possessing the powers of the horse, 
with the ability, on the approach of the enemy, to 
kick them out of the country”—others have com- 
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them to “alligators, ready to snap off their 
ds”—others to a “steamboat ready to burst her 
poiler, and blow them to atoms”—and others to a 
“Mississippi snag against which they might run to 
their own destruction.” 

All these comparisons are only significant of the 
superior bravery, power, and chivalric patri- 
otism of those who defended New Orleans in her 
beauty and booty, and their common country in 
their national and blood-purchased rights. But the 

ntleman is willing, for the time being, to strip 
them of all their laurels,.and barter them off for the 
paliry consideration of $100,000, (paltry, I say, 
when compared with patriotism and love of coun- 
iry,) for the benefit of those whom it is not con- 
tended have ever served their country: I mean the 
heirsof Mr. Fulton. The same gentleman asks 
what consideration would induce us to give up the 
use and power of steam as applied to boats? I ask, 
what would induce us to give up the use of the 
plough, the cotton gin,the printing press,and the five 
hundred or more other improvements that serve to 
ameliorate our condition and diminish our labor? 
It is, sir, a sufficient answer to these questions to 
ask, what obligations are we under to give them up, 
or re-purchase them, when it is well known that the 
discoverers have long since received the last farth- 
ing that was expressly or impliedly promised them 
by the laws and the Constitution under whose pro- 
tection they have enjoyed the benefits of their dis- 
coveries. Our Constitution holds out inducements 
to those who have an inventive genius, by securing 
to them, for a limited time, the exclusive use or 
benefit of their improvements, at the expiiation of 
which their improvements become the property of 
the public, in return for the security given to the 
invention by the laws and the Constitution. Now, 
the advantages of the application of steam to all 
kinds of machinery are the property of the public, 

and we are under no obligation either to give them 
up, or to re-purchase them at the extravagant rate 
of $100,000. All the arguments advanced in sup- 
port of the appropriation are Jawyer-like—they are 
Japsided—they are like a jug, the handle is on one 
side. 

The gentleman frcm New York [Mr. Horrman] 
gave us an eloquent and glowing description of: 
the improvements of our country. We are point- 
ed to the craggy mountains that have been tra- 
versed, the hordes of savages that have been sub- 
dued, the forests that have been cleared, the wide 
and fartile plains of the West that have been made 
to teem with plenty and bloom in beauty, the 
splendid canals that have been excavated, the 
broad rivers that have been bridged, the magnificent 
turnpike roads that link together this Union in hap- 
py and inseparable bonds, and to the ocean that is 
whiiened with the canvass of your commerce ; and 
attributes all this to the agency, influence, and 
power, of steam. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Le- 
GARE,] at one flourish of the rhetorical trumpet, 
placed us on the tip top of the highest pinnacle of 
the Alleghany mountains, and pointed us to the 
broad rivers, rich valleys, splendid cities, flourish- 
ing towns, and lovely villages, teeming with com- 
merce, agriculture, and wealth, and happiness, and 
pronounces it all the work of steam and Mr. Ful- 
ton’s discoveries. But the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. McCiettan] goes a litile farther, and 
not only gives all the credit to the agency of steam, 
and the inventions of Mr. Fulton, given by the for- 
mer gentleman, but represents the West as having 
been populated by steam. Mr. D. thought this 
was going a little too far. 

{Here Mr. D. made some remarks in a low tone 
of voice, to the amusement and diversion of those 
around him, but which were not heard by the re- 
porter. | 

He was willing that gentlemen might indulge in 
their figures of fancy and eulogy, so that the gteat- 
er laws and designs of Nature were not broken in 
upor, to the entire destruction of the highest of hu- 
man enjoyments. But he thought gentlemen talked 
about the West and her advancements with but 
limited practical knowledge of both. ‘That the 
8 gre of steam machinery and steamboats 
had doneymuch for the West, no one would deny ; 
but the mountains had been traversed, the savages 
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waters. Sir, the Western country has been made 
by the toil and sweat of the pioneers and their 


descendants, and not by steam. Steam has been | 
but an auxiliary to the industry of the West, and | 
the perseverance of the first settlers and their hardy | 


sons. 


Gentlemen seem to have a faculty of applying | 


the same argument to all purposes and objects. 
Sir, it is very convenient to have one argument 
possessing such gum-elastic elasticity that it can be 
stretched to cover all purposes and propositions that 
are wished to be successful. 


When at the extra session the famous Sub-Trea- 
sury bill was under discussion, two of these gen- 
tlemen (Mr. Horrman and Mr. Leaare,] present- 
ed us, in their eloquent and captivating speeches, 
made to defeat that bill, with the same arguments 
they now use to sustain the claim of $100,000 in 
favor of the heirs of Fulton. 
credit system made the Westrn country, and pro- 
duced all the vast improvements now described, 
which give power and happiness to this people at 
home, and character and reputation abroad; but 
now this magic and these wonders are produced by 
steam. 


The Snb-Treasury bill will be before us ina few 
days; what will gentlemen do for arguments against 
it?’ They have stripped the banks and the credit 
system ofall the honor and power that they al 
leged to have produced this happy and flourishing 
prosperity peculiar to our country, and have be- 
stowed them upon the steam system. 


I suppose, when the Sub-Treasury bill comes 
up, gentlemen will unite the glories and the bene- 


| fits of the banking system with the powe: of steam, 
and its national utility, to prostrate the bill. Pow- | 


erful agents, to be sure. Should gentlemen use 
this coalition, I will ask them, respectfally, to 
unite one other agency—it will be at least due to 
the hard-handed mechanic and agriculturist of the 
West. IL mean the united agency of toil and 
sweat. They will then have a triplicate argu- 
ment; and if the latter will be found not 
quite so convenient for banking purposes, 


or to prostrate the Sub-Treasury scheme, they || 


will at least, have the conscientious reflec- 
tion that they will have presented the true 
and just clause of Western wealth and Western 
prosperity. When the gentlemen were singing 
praises to the banks, and setting forth in glowing 
terms the prosperity, happiness, and wealth they 
secured to the country, they neglected to tell us of 
the hundreds of fortunes that were dissipated; the 
thousands of honest and industrious individuals 
that were reduced to squalid wretchedness; the pe- 
riodical pecuniary calamities that rolled over the 
country like a pestilence, sweeping and blasting 
every public and private prosperity before them, 
and prostrating every moral and sociai principle 
with the general wreck, that distinguishes the noble 
nature of man! I say, that they neglected to tell 
us of these baleful effects, which are periodically 
the natural and inevitable resulis of the banking 
system And now, when they have changed the 
venue, when they sing with the other side of. their 
face a different tune, and shout hosannahs to the 
power of steam, steamboats, and the inventions of 
Fulton—all that is noble, happy, glorious, magnifi- 
cent, and grand is exclusively attributed to steam 
and its powers for the present, to the entire exclu- 
sion of banks and the whole credit system—they 
fail to give us the whole history; they neglect to 
name to us the fact that scarcely a public newspa- 
per crosses our observation without presenting us 
ithe account of some awful and melancholy steam- 
boat explosion; they neglect to tell us of the tens of 
thousands of human lives that have been Jost, and 
the millions of dollars worth of property that 
have been sunk te the bottom of every navigable 
stream in the United States, by the agency of 
steam. No, sir, these disclosures would not an- 
swer their purposes in neither one case nor the 





Then banks and ihe | 
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| had been tamed, the forests had been subdued, |! other—but, lawyer like, they are kept on the dark 
| cities had been erected, towns were flourishing, | 


commerce and agriculture were in prosperous pro- | 
gress, government, churches and manufactories | 
were established in the West, before ever a steam- | 
boat rode upon the broad bosom of the Western | 


and silent side. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Biopie} 
asks us, in substance, if we can unteclingly look 
upon the heirs of Lafayette, basking in the luxury 
of the saloons of Faris, while the heirs and de- 
scendants of our own native Fulton are pining in 
poverty and want? Sir, I will not now stop to 
compare the relative services of Lafayette and Ro- 
bert Fulton. It will answer my purpose for the 
present to say that had the gallant young stranger 
not left the blushing vine hills of his native 
France, the fortunes and the palaces that owned 
him for their lord and master, the kings that ac- 


| knowledged him for their youthful associate, and 


the wife of his bosom, “‘to crusade for freedom,” 
the soil upon which stands your Capitol, in which 


| we are now deliberating in the capacity of repre- 
| sentatives of millions of freemen, might how be 


under British coloniai government, and we, with 
those we represent, the indirect subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and the political vassals of English 
aristocracy. 

But why does the gentleman take us to the sa- 
loons of Paris to display the luxuries of wealth, or 
into the Fulton family to exhibit the effects of po- 
verty and want? Do we not see around us bun- 
dreds every day who are basking in the sunshine 
of affluence, who never sweat fer the salt they con- 
sume, and, as far as industry and patriotism are 
concerned, are drones upon society, while hun- 
dreds and thousands of the widows and orphans of 
the soldiers of the Revolution, by whose blood, 
property and toil your country was emancipated, 
are pining in want and poverty? If the gentleman 
has a profusion of tears, sighs, and sympathy, he 
can pour them forth on the poor and indigent or- 
phans of those heroic and brave men “who lighted 
the beacon of rebellion, that unfurled by its blaze 
the triumphant banner of liberty.””. They are sub- 
jects worthy of his sympathy; and did our Consti- 
tution admit of sympathetic bounty, and had our 
National Treasury facilities to warrant appropria- 
lions commensurate with their wants and necessi- 
ties, we would all unite in raising them into com- 
fort and even affluence; but the Constitution gives 
us no such power, nor have we the means, had we 
the constitutional power. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be unpardonable in me 
to have occupied your time and the time of the 
House for the length of time I have, if 1 had no 
other object in view than the abstract purpose of 
defeating the bill appropriating $100,000 for the 
relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton, however desti- 
tute of justice and unwarrantable that appropria- 
tion may be. But, sir, it is due to myself to 
say, it is the principle I am contending against. 
The financial interest of our country forms one of 
the greatest interests. It is, indeed, in a legisla- 
tive sense, emphatically the great interest. It con- 
stitutes one of the first and highest objects of our 
legislation. It involves principles and effects di- 
rectly concerned and immediately interwoven with 
life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
and upon its judicious management, we may say, 
in a great degree depend the happiness of the 
people and the perpetuity of the Government. 
Equality of rights, equality of property, and 
equality of liberty, are fundamental principles of 
our free Government, and watch-words with the 
sentinels placed by the free snffrages of the people 
upon the great constitutional ramparts erected by 
the blood of our ancestors to secure us in all time 
to come in our civil and political enjoyments, and 
in the peaceful possession of our property. 

Iask, if we are in the habit, as becomes the 
guardians of the people’s rights, of observing with 
that nicetyfind scrupulous vigilance the financial 
interests of the Government, or, in other words, the 
protection and economical distribution of the peo- 
ple’s money? ae : 

Vigilance, sleepless vigilance, is necessary on our 
parts. We are beset atevery corner, and in every 
street and alley, with loafers, agents, and seventh- 
rate county court lawyers. Every applicant for re- 
lief who attends the Capitol, has his ten agents to 
importune you, and every agent has his ten claims 
to present; and every claim amounts to from 10,600 
to $100,000. Every sympathetic feeling is roused 
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with the tale of. we and poverty; every applicam 
has 2 wife and nine sinall ehildren, and one at the 
breast; and, over and above John Rogers's number, 
Kn aged and tottering father and mother to support, 
and some consins. Sir, leok at our desks every 
morning, piled breast-high with fresh claims, drip- 
ping from the press, while we are swamped, knee- 
deep, with those that preceded them the day before; 
all reported by the Committee of Claims; many of 
them, I suspect, the offspring of the goodness of 
their hearts, rather than the clearness of their 
heads. 

Tne Committee of Claims report $10,000 for the 
relief of A B; another of $20,000 for the relief of C 
D; another of $30,000 for the relief of E F; another 
of $40,000 for the relief of G H, and so on to the 
end of the alphabet, morning after morning. Why, 
sir, the honest and hard-working people of these 
United States believe this Government is out of 
debt. The word is, that the nation is out of debt. 
Every State paper that goes forth carries with it the 
pleasing allegation that the national debt is paid off; 
every 4th of July orator proclaims, at the top of his 
voice, that our bappy nation is out of debt; that we 
are the only instance of a great agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing nation in the world 
that presents an overflowing Treasury, out of debt, 
etc. 

Nir, if all the claims now on our tables, reported 
by the Committee of Claims, and all that are in 
the hands of the thousand and one lazy, lounging, 
lazaroni Joafers that beset your Capitol, should re- 
ceive the reconciled light of the committee’s counte- 
nance, together with the thousands of others that 
will crowd through the door that will be opened by 
the passage of this bill—I say, if all these are tu be 
entertained, or one-half of them have their founda- 
ion in justice, this Government is not out of debt, 
nor will it be with a full century’s national prospe- 
rily. Sir, had this bill foreed its way into this 
House through any other means or medium than 
uie Committee of Claims, I would say, unhesita- 
tingly, (10 use a common phrase,) the accounts up- 
on which it is predicated had been trumped up to 
give it the appearance of a constitutional claim; for, 
of all the claims that have ever fallen to my lot to 
examine, in my individual capacity, in my capaci- 
ty of representative in the State Legislature, or in 
the humble part I have taken here in such exami- 
nations, Lam convinced, and compelled to say, 
that this claim is the most groundless in its nature, 
and has the Jeast foundation in equity, law, or jus- 
ice. 

Sir, were I to give my vote for this bill, believing 
as I do that it has ne foundation in equity, law, or 
justice, | would be guilty of a violation of the 
Constitution, and, consequently, of that oath I 
have taken, for which I am responsible to my 
country, my conscience, and my God. I would, in 
my opinien, be violently robbing the National 
Treasury. [ would be wringing from the forehead 
of sweat and the hand of toil the precious results 
of honest industry, and be bestowing it upon—if 
not the profligate—those who have no claim to it 
in Jaw or justice. Sir, how are the principles of 
that equality of liberty and of property to be main- 
tained as recognised by our Constitution and our 
free institutions, while almost the whole course of 
our legislation consists in arresting from the hand of 
indus'ry princely fortunes, and bestowing them on 
a favored few? Sir, permit me to say, in conclu- 
sion, that the high regard I en‘ertain for the memo- 
ry of Fulton, and the value by which I appreciate 
the national importance of his improvements of 
the steam engine, make me deeply regret the ne- 
cessity I have been under to oppose this bill in the 
manner Ihave. Lest my motives should be mis- 
taken, and I should be wrongly represented, or in- 
correctly reported, let me say that I stand ready to 
do as much for the heirs of Robert Fu (if they 
require relief,) as any other individual In my cir- 
eumstanees; and those [ have the honor to repre- 
rent on this floor, I hesitate not to say, will 
co as much, with as generous and noble a feeling, 
as any other people. Yes, sir, such I know to be 
ther spirit of liberality; and some of them may be 
even prepared co censure me for the course I have 
taken against this appropriation. If so, I can on!y 
say in my own defence that J come not here to vote 
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away money out of the National Treasury when 
our sympathy or humanity may dictate such a 
vote. Ihave a better guide for my official con- 
duct. TI have the plain, broad highway to travel, I 
mean the Constitution, and its dictates I must and 
will follew; and I now give notice to those who are 
associated with me here, and to those I represent 
abroad, that while I have a stand on this floor I 
willnever give my vote for the appropriation of 
one dollar of the public money, either for local 
purposes, local patriotism, or charitable motives of 
a personal character, or any other purpose except 
for the support of the legitimate purposes for which 
the Federal Government was formed. 

If my constituents are disposed to manifest their 
liberality, (as I know they are on all meritorious 
applications,) they must distribute their own bounty 
with their own hands to the extent of their own 
charitable feelings and their means; for of these 
they are better judges than I am. 

They knew before they elected me, that I was in 
principle, and by practice, a strict constructionist, 
and a constitutional Jimitarian. They must not, 
now, and I trust will not, expect me to vote away, 
from charitable or any other motives, the public 
money, in violation of that Constitution they have 
required me to take a solemn oath to sustain. 


REMARKS OF MR. HOFFMAN, OF N. YORK. 


Mr. HOFFMAN said that he felt it to be his 
duty to call the attention of the House for a few 
moments to some of the remarks which had been 
made Ly various adversaries of the bill now under 
consideration, and to reply to some of the argu- 
ments used by those gentlemen in opposition to it. 
It was no part of his intention to repeat the argu- 
ments contained in the report of the Committee of 
Claims, a report which had been sustained by the 
House, in a decision which he believed would he 
deemed a righteous verdict by any impartial jury 
in the country; nor would he now advert to the 
many claims of Fulton upon his own State, or the 
young and enterprising States of the West. ‘To 
the immense benefits which his application of 
steam to the propulsion of boats had conferred 
upon the Union, he had already called the attention 
of this House when this bill was first under discus- 
sion. By that application, and the facility it af- 
forded to daily intercourse and communion of 
friendship, he believed that our States were bound 
together in an indissoluble Union. By it the mighty 
West had been made what she is, and by its agency 
her fair cities had started into life and beauty al- 
most at the sound of the woodman’s axe. Pautthere 
had been some objections suggested, to which he did 
think some reply was necessary. 

He would call the attention of the House to the 
startling item, which had proved the theme of so 
much discussion and animadversion—that of the 
detention of the steamboat Vesuvius and the 
damage done to the same, amounting to $75,000. 
It was now said that any boat might be obtained 
to do the same service for that or for a less suin; 
now, while all the navigable waters of the coun- 
try are burdened with steam vessels. But if the 
House will remember the time and the situation of 
the country when this service was performed; it 
was a time of war, a period of distress, and of 
painful anxiety; when even the boldest and most 
sanguine patriot believed that New Orleans must 
fall into the hands of the’ enemy; when no one 
could have possibly predicted that the exertions of 
that brave and indomitable soldier who defended 
that city would prove successful; when in her very 
streets, 

____ the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Were whispering, with white lips, ‘the foe! they come! they 
come: 
Then all were anxious to save what they might, if 
not all they would, of their fortunes; and, as he 
had been told by his friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
GARLAND,} enormous prices were paid for every 
kind of conveyance by which property could be 
transported. Itwas at such a time as this that 
this vessel was seized at New Orleans, and im- 
pressed into the service of the United States, when 
such immense profits might have been realized by 
its proprietor. This was done by the Govern- 
ment rightful and legally, and the Government are 
therefore bound to compensate the proprietor ade- 
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quately and liberally. The Government has a 
right (Mr. Horrman admitted] to take the property 
of a citizen against his will and without his con- 
sent, when absolutely necessary for the public 
good; but then, when that citizen asked for com- 
pensation, the power that seized it must also be 
exerted liberally to remunerate him for it. This 
item in the bill is the great stumbling-block in the 
path of its opponents. But there were others, to 
which he weuld not then advert. He, however, 
could not dismiss the subject without adverting to 
what had fallen from some of the opponents of the 
bill, in relation to the part taken by the public press 
in this matter. It had been said that the press had 
been enlisted in support of -the bill under conside- 
ration. Mr. Horrman would ask when it was that 
the press had taken so decided and warm a stand 
in favor of the measure? Was it before the vote 
was taken upon the billin that body? No. While 
the subject was under debate the press was silent. 
It was only after that vote had been taken, and the 
public believed that that vote was final, that the 
press came, from the East and West, the North 
and the South, loaded with rejoicing that tardy jus- 
tice had been done to the children of a public bene- 
factor. 

But how was it with those opposed to the mea- 
sure? Were noi the remarks of the honorable 
member from New York, {Mr. Russext,] in oppe- 
sition to the claim, (clear and conclusive as they 
doubtless were to his own mind, however sophis- 
tical they might seem to others,) not only published, 
but widely circulated during the actual discussion 
of the bill, and while the question was pending? 
Mr. Horrman did not mention this in reprehension 
of that course: the friends of the bill did not fear 
the effects of discussing it freely and critically. 

Bnt (continued Mr. H.) the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Craic] strikes at the very root of the 
matter. Others have contented themselves with 
tearing away the branches, and scattering the 
‘oliage. His blow is more direct and radical. He 
denies, boldly, any other credit to the genius of 
Fulton, as the inventor of steam navigation, than 
that he was the child of good luck ; that good lack 
is the parent of all that we admire in science or in 
arms. If this be so, why then, indeed, what a 
bubble is reputation' How vain and how idle are 
the anxious days and sleepless nights devoted to the 
service of your country! By this argument you 
would (said Mr. H.) strip from the brow of the 
scholar his bay, and from those of the statesman 
and soldier their Jaurel. You would strike from 
your pension roll the name of the veteran patriot 
who has shed his blood in achieving your country’s 
independence. Why do you deck with chaplets 
the statue of the Father of his Country, if good 
luck, and good luck alone, be all that commends 
hiin to our love and gratitude? 

[Here Mr. Craia of Virginia observed, “ bad 
luck would have made him a traitor.”’} 

Ay, (rejoined Mr. Horrman,) but in whose esti- 
mation? Not in that of those who saw and knew 
the trne character of the contest in which he was 
engaged. What! has it come to this, in the esti- 
mation of the gentleman frem Virginia, that the 
creat and holy principles that governed and produc- 
ed our Revolution depended for their truth and pu- 
rily upon success or defeat? Would Washington, 
if his blood had been pourgd outas a prisoner and 
a rebel before the scaffold, been regarded as a trai- 
tor by Warren and by Hancock, by Greene, by 
Hamilton, by the crowd of patriots who encom- 
passed him around, partners of his toil and sharers 
of his patriotism? Has the martyrdom of a Russell 
and a Sydney extinguished the love and the admi- 
sation of the world for their noble efforts to give 
freedom to their country?) Was it good luck that 
impelled Columbus, through discouragement, con- 
spiracy, and poverty, to persevere in his path ot 
danger until this Western world blessed his sight 
and rewarded his energy and his daring? Does 
the gentleman emulate the glory of the third King 
of Rome, Tullus Hostilius? And would he erect 
in our own land a temple of Fortune? Would he 
tear in our own State, made an empire by the wis- 
dom and sagacity of one of her sons, the statue of 
her Clinton from the mighty pedestal, reaching 
from the Ocean to the Lakes, upon which it stands, 
and place it in a narrow niche in Ais temple. dedi- 
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cated to Fortune? Bat my friend from Virginia, if 
he will allow me to call him so, cannot mean what 
he said. It was a hasty expression. It would do 
dishonor to the great men of that Mother of States 
which he represents upon this floor with so much 
ability and fidelity. 

But the last and boldest attack (said Mr. H.) 
against the claims of Mr. Fulton upon the grati- 
tude and upon the justice of the country had been 
made by the member from Ohio, (Mr. Duncan.] 
He had attempted to show by documents, and to 
prove by labored arguments, that Robert Fulton 
was not the inventor of steam navigation. To 
some parts of that speech Mr. H. said he should 
not refer. He had been delighted with the refresh- 
ing and unusual sight of the merging of political 
and party feeling in that of justice and gratitude to 
a public benefactor, during the discussion of this 
question. In that hall, too often made the gladia- 
torial arena in which political contests were waged 
with violence and warmth, it was indeed refresh- 
ing to. witness, upon a question like that under con- 
sideration, the walls of party petition for a season 
prostrated; and he should make no references, 
therefore, to that part of the gentleman’s remarks 
which would tend to erect that wall anew upon the 
present occasion. 

{[Mr. Duncan here rose, and disclaimed the in- 
tention of giving a party character to his remarks. } 


Mr. Horrmany said that he certainly did not in- 
tend to do injustice to the gentleman from Ohio. 
He did nct mean to aver that that gentleman had in- 
tended to make this a question for the action of par- 
ty against party. But he (Mr. D.) had alluded te 
what had been formerly said upon the Sub-Treasu- 
ry scheme, that it was the banks to which the West 
owed its prosperity; and that now it was said that it 
was to steam, &c. Now Mr. H. had not opposed 
the Sub-Treasury scheme because it was opposed to 
banks, but because it tended to destroy a well-regu- 
lated credit system, the successful operation of 
which had made the West what itis. Mr. H. be- 
lieved and knew, as well as the. gentleman from 
Ohio, that it was the woodman’s axe that cleared 
the way in the western wilds for the foundation of 
those fair cities that now showed so beantifully up- 
on the banks of those rivers; but he also knew that 
it was credit—credit, which brad nerved the arm of 
the woodman—credit, without which that enterpris- 
ing people would have lacked the facilities whiclt 
were requisite to make their hardy toil effective and 
triumphant over the obstacles it had to encounter. 

But the House and the world were told that Ful- 
ton was not the inventor of steam navigation. 
This [said Mr. Horrman] is no new idea. It had 
often rang through the different countries of Europe, 
and had been frequently ushered forth to the world 
by men jealous of the laurels of their own country 
in the peaceful walks of science and literature. 
But he had never before heard, and, indeed, had 
never expected to hear, especially in the halls of 
Congress, a repetition and admission of the truth of 
such an assertion, from the lips of an American 
citizen! Go to the western waters; tell the people 
of that country that not to Fulton, but to a foreigner, 
was due the renown of having been the first suc 
cessfully to apply the power of steam to naviga- 
tion, and see how such an assertion will be re- 
ceived by the constituents of the gentleman himself! 
Sir, it is not to be wondered at that such emulation 
exists among nations, in the assertion of a claim to 
such a source of national glory. Seven cities con- 
tended for the fame of Homer's birth; and it should 
excite no surprise that other nations should seek to 
place within their own borders the fountain from 
which such bountiful streams have flowed, to 
enrich and civilize the world. England tells 
the world that it is to a Scotchman that the 
honor of this discovery is due; and that it was 
the Clyde and the Thames that first wiinessed 
the triumphar-t success of this Wonderful invention. 
France, through her National Institute, declares 
that the Seine first witnessed this triumph of the ge- 
nius of man over the conflicting winds and waves. 
And even Spain, degraded and enslaved Spain, 
roused by the voice of emulation, has looked forth 
from her cloistered halls of superstition, and has 
raised her head from her blood-stained fields of 
civil war, and declared that in the age of Charles, 


































them again away, without satisfaction. 
mitment of the bill would work its total defeat at this 
session of Congress. 
Senate, where it will meet with a cool and careful 
discussion; and let the gentleman from Ohio lay his 
griefs and his arguments before his friend, the Se- 
nator from that State, who will of course act upon 
it as he thinks best. 
ed, its fate was certain; it can never be called up. 
It must die a lingering death upon the Speaker’s 
table—a fate from which I again implore this | 
House to save these interesting petitioners. 
trusted that the motion to reconsider would not pre- | 
vail. 


in the presence of her Court and nobles, this expe- 
riment was successfully tried! 
proudly seated upon the enduring monument which 
Robert Fulton has reared, laughs to scorn the 
claims of rivals, and looks down serenely upon 
these billows of strife, which break at the base of 
her noble throne. 
tives, who should guard her honor, strive to tear 
her from her seat of dignity and pride, or else 
meanly stoop to calculate the value of each parti- 
cular item, before we will compensate and reward 
the glorious architect by whom that monument of 
individual fame and national glory was reared. 


But America, 


And yet we, her Representa- 


The former report, to which gentlemen have al- 


luded, in favor of the claimants, as being in full 
satisfaction of this claim, was made, the House 
must know, when the heirs of Fulton were desti- 
tute and in suffering. They had come to this House, 
and knocked gently at your door: they told you, we 
are the orphan children of him who has honored 
you—we are poor and destitute in the land which 
our father’s genius has enriched. 
pathetic language of Lear, they asked “that you 
would vouchsafe to them raiment, bed, and food.” 
At that time $5,000 was awarded, and they were 
referred to the future legislation of Congress for | 
further relief. 


And, in the 
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Senate. 





with much courtesy, accompanied by many re- 


| marks of respect and regard, which I understood to 


| 


Mr. H. would beseech that House not to send , 


A recom- 


Let it then be sent to the 


But, if it now be reconsider- 


He 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
Or Soutn Caro.ina, 
In Senate, March 22, 1838.—In reply to Mr. Wen- 


STER, on the bill to separate the Government 
frem banks. 


Mr. Presipent: After having addressed the Se- | 


nate twice, I would owe an apology, under ordi- 


nary circumstances, for again intruding myself on | 
But, after what fell from the Senator 


its patience. 
from Massachusetts, nearest to me, [Mr. Wesn- 
sTER] the other day, the greater part of which was 


not only directed against my arguments, but at me | 


personally, I feel that my silence, and not my no- 
tice of his remarks, would require an apology. 
And yet, notwithstanding I am thus constrained 
again to address the Senate, I fear it will not be 
impossible to avoid exciting some impatience, fa- 
tigued and exhausted as it must be by so long a 
discussion; to prevent which, as far as practicable, 
I shall aim at as much brevity as possible, consis- 
tently with justice to myself and the side 1 support. 

The Senator’s speech was long and multifarious, 
consisting of many parts, which had little or no 
connection with the question under consideration. 
For the sake of brevity and distinctness, I propose 
to consider it under four heads. First, his prelimi- 
nary course, which treated at large of credits and 
banks, with very little reference to the subject. 
Next, his arguments on the question at issue; and 
that to be followed by his reply to my arguments at 
this and the extra session; and, finally, his conclu- 
sion, which was appropriated wholly to personal 
remarks, and a comparison between his and my 
public course, without having the slightest relation 
either to the subject or any thing I had said in the 
debate, but which the Senator obviously considered 
as the most important portion of his speech. He 
devoted one day almost wholly to it, and delivered 
himself with an earnestness and vehemence which 
clearly manifested the importance which he at- 
tached to it. I shall, as in duty bound, pay my re- 
spects first to that, which so manifestly occupied 
the highest place in his estimation, though standing 
at the bottom in the order of his remarks. 

The Senator opened this portion of his speech 


| tective system and some other measures. 


be an intimation that he desired the attack he was 
about to make to be attributed to political, and not 
personal motives. I accept the intimation, and 
shall meet him in the sense he intended. Inde@@, 
there never has been, between the Senator and 
myself, the least personal difference, nor has a 
word, having a personal bearing, ever passed be- 
tween us in debate, prior to the present occasion, 
within my recollection, during the long period we 


| have been in public life, except on the discussion of 


the force bill and proclamation, which, considering 
how often we have stood opposed on deep and 
exciting questions, may be regarded as not a little 
remarkable. But our political relations have not 
been on as good a fociing as our personal. He 
seems to think that we had harmonized not badly 
till 1824, when, according to his version, I became 
too sectional for him to aet any longer with me; 
but which I shail hereafter show originated in a 
very different canse. My impression, I must say, 
is different, very different, from that of the Senator. 
From the commencement of our public life to the 


|| present time, we have differed on almost all ques- 


iors involving the principles of Government and 
its permanent policy, with the exception of a shori 
interval, while | was in the War Department, 
when the Senator agreed with the South on the pro- 
I do not 
consider our casual concert, during the last few 
years of the late Administration, when we were 
both opposed tothe Executive power, as constituting 
an exception. It was understood that we both ad- 
hered to our principles and views of policy without 
the least surrender, and onr personal relations were 
formal and cold, during the whole period. In fact, 
we moved in entirely different spheres. We dif- 
fered in relation to the origin and character of the 
Government, the principles oa which it rested, and 
the policy it ought to pursue; and I could not at all 
sympathize with the grave and deep tone with 
which the Senator pronounced our final separation, 
as he was pleased to call it, and which, in my 
opinion, would have been much more appropriate 
to the separation of those who had been leng and 
intimately united in the support of the same princi- 
ples and policy, than to the slight and casual rela- 
tions, personal and political, which had existed be- 
tween us. 


Setting, then, aside all personal motives, I may 
well ask, what political grief, what keen disap- 
pointment is it, whick at this time could induce 
him to make the attack he has on me, and, I might 
add, the manner in which he made it? The 
Senator himself shall answer the question. He 
has unfolded the cause of his grief, and pointed 
to the source of his disappointment. He told us 
that “‘victory was within reach, and my co-ope- 
ration only was wanted to prostrate forever those 
in power.” These few words are a volume. They 
disclose all. Yes, victory was within reach, the 
arm outstretched, the hand expanded to seize it, 
and I would not co-operate. Hence the grief, 
hence the keen disappointment, and hence 
the waters of bitterness that have rolled their 
billows against me. And what a victory! Not 
simply the going out of one party and the coming 
in of another; not merely the expulsion of the Ad- 
ministration, and the induction of the Opposition, 
buta great political revolution, carrying with it 
the fandamental principles of the Government 
and a permanent change of policy. It would have 
brought in, not only the Senator and his party, 
but their political ereed, as announced by him in 
the discussion on the proclamation and force bill, 


| with which he now taunts those in power—a fact 


to be neted and remembered. He, the champion 
of those measures, against whom I contended foot 
to foot for ene entire session, now casts up to me, 
that in refusing to co-operate with him, I protect 
the party in power, not a small portion of whom, I 
have good reason to believe, were drawn by the ad- 
verse current of the times reluctantly from their 
own principles to the support of those measures. 
and with it the Senator and his principles. Yes, i 
repeat, it would have brought in the Senator and 
his consolidation doctrines, which regard this Go- 
vernment as one great national republic, with the 
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right io construe finally and conelusively the ex- 
ient of its own powers, and to enforce its consiruc- 
tion at the point of the bayonet; doctrines which, 
ata blow, sweep away every vestige of State 
Rights, and reduce the States to mere petty and 
dependent corporations. It would have also 
brought in his policy, bank, tariff, and all. Even 
now, when vicwry is uncertain, the Senator an- 
nounces the approach of the period when he shall 
inove the renewal of the protective system; a pre- 
cious confession, that dropped out in the heat of 
discussion. 

{Mr. Wester. No, I spoke deliberately.} 

So much, then, the worse. That justifies all I 
have said and done; that proves my foresight and 
firmness, and will open the eyes of thousands, espe- 
cially in the South, who have heretofore doubted 
the correctness of my course on this question. 

The victory would not only have been complete 
had I co-operated, but it would also have been 
permanent. The portion of the State Rights party, 
with which I acted, would have been absorbed— 
yes, absorbed; it is the proper word, and I use it in 
spite of the sarcasm of the Senator. The other 
would have been scattered and destroyed, and the 
Senator and his party, and their principles and po- 
licy, would have been left undisputed masters of 
the field, unresisted and irresistible. ‘Phe first 
fruits of the victory would have been the re-union 
of the political and money power—a wedded union 
never more to be dissolved. The tariff would have 
heen renewed—I may now speak positively, after 
the declaration of the Senator—to be again follow- 
ed by an overflowing revenue, profuse and corrupt 
expenditures, heavy surplus, and overwhelming pa- 
tronage, which would have closed the doors to 
wealth and distinction to all who refused to bend 
the knce at the shrine of the combined powers. All 
this was seen and fully comprehended by the Sena- 
ior; and hence again, I repeat, his deep grief, his 
keen disappointment, and his attacks on me, for 
refusing to co-operate. 

The Senator must have known that, in refusing, 
I acted on principles and opinions long entertained 
and fully declared years ago. In my reply to his 
associate in this joint war on me, in which I am 
attacked at once in front and rear, I demonstrated, 
to the satisfaction cf the Senate, the truth of what 
J assert, so completely, that the Senator’s associate 
did not even attempt a denial. And yet, such is 
the depth of the Senator's grief and disappointment, 
that it burried him to a repetition of exploded 
charges which, in his cooler moments, he must 
know to be unfounded. He repeated the stale and 
refuted charge of a summerset, of going over, and 
of being struck with a sudden thought; and sum- 
moned up all his powers of irony and declama- 
tion, of which he proved himself to be a great mas- 
ter on the occasion, to make my Edgefield letter, 
in which I assigned my reason for refusing to co- 
operate, ridiculous. I see in all this but the disap- 
pointed hepes of one who had fixed his gaze in- 
tensely on power that had eluded his grasp, and 
who sought to wreak his resentment on him who 
had refused to put the splendid prize in his hands. 
He resorted to ridicule, because it was the only 
weapon that truth and justice left him. He well 
knows how much deeper are the wounds that they 
inflict than the slight punctures that the pointed, 
but feeble, shafts of ridicule leave behind; and he 
used the more harmless weapon only beeause he 

‘could not command the more deadiv. That is in 
my hand. T brandish itinhis eyes. It is the only 
one I need, and T intend to use it freely on this 
occasion, 

After pouring out his wailing in such doleful 
tones, because | would not co-operate in placing 
him and his party im power, and prostrating my 
own, the Senator next attacks me because I stated 
in my Edgefield letter, as I understood him, that I 
rallied on General Jackson, with the view of put- 
ting down the tariff by Executive influence. I have 
looked over that letter with care, and can find no 
such expression. . 

{[Mr. Weester. It was used at the extra ses- 
siun.} 

I was about to add that I had often used it, and 
cannot but feel sarprised that the Senator should 
postpone the notice of jt ull this Jate period, if he 








thought it deserving reply. Why did he not reply 
to it years ago, when I first used it in debate? But 
the Senator asked what I meant by Executive in- 
fluence. Did I mean his veto? He must have 
asked the question thoughtlessly. He must know 
that the veto can only apply to bills on their pas- 
sage, and could not possibly be used in case of 
existing laws, such as the tariff acts He also 
asked if there was concert in putting down the tariff 
between myself and the present Chief Magistrate? 
I reply by asking him a questicn, to which, asa 
New England man, he cannot object. He has 
avowed his determination, in a certain contingency, 
which he thinks is near, that he will move the re- 
newal of the tariff. I ask, is there concert on tha! 
point, between him and his associate in this attack? 
And finally, he asks if I disclosed my motives 
then? Yes: I am not in the habit of disguising 
them. I openly and constantly avowed that it was 
one of my leading motives in supporting General 
Jackson, because I expected he would use his in- 
fluence to effect a gradual, bat thorough, reduction 
of the tariff, that would reduce the system to the 
revenue point; and when I saw reason to doubt 
whether he would accomplish what I deem so im- 
portant, I did not wait the event of his election, but 
moved openly and boldly in favor of State interpo- 
sition, as a certain remedy, which would not fail to 
effect the reduction, in the event he should disap- 
point me. 

The Senator, after despatching my letter, con- 
cluded his speech by volunteering a comparison 
between his and my public character, not very flat- 
tering to me, but highly complimentary to himself. 
He represented me as sectional, in the habit of 
speaking constantly of the unconstitutional and op- 
pressive operations of the tariff; which he thought 
very unpatriotic; of having certain sinister objects 
in view in calling on the South to unite, and of 
marching off under the State rights banner; while 
he paints himself in the most glowing and opposite 
colors. There is, Mr. President, no disputing about 
taste; such are the effects of a difference of organi- 
zation and education, that what is offensive to one 
is often agreeable to another. According to my 
conception, nothing can be more painful than to 
pronounce our own praise, particularly in contrast 
with another, even when forced to do so in self-de- 
fence; but how one can rise in his place, when 
neither his motive ner conduct is impeached, and 
when there is nothing in the question, or previous 
discussion, that would possibly justify it, and pro- 
nounce an eulogy on himself, which a modest man 
would blush to pronounce on a Washington or a 
Franklin to his face, isto me utterly incomprehen- 
sible. But, if the Senator, in pronouncing his gor- 
geous piece of autobiography, had contented him- 
self in simply proclaiming, in his deep tone, to the 
Senate and the assembled multitute of spectators, 
that he came into Congress as the representative 
of the American people; that, if he was born for 
any good, it was for the good of the whole people, 
and the defence of the Constitution; that he habi- 
tually acted as if acting in the eyes of the framers 
of the Constitution; that it would be easier to drive 
these pillars from their bases, than to drive or se- 
duce him from his lofty purpose; that he would do 
nothing to weaken the brotherly love beween these 
States, and every thing that they should remain 
united, beneficially and thoroughly forever, 1 
would have gazed in silent wonder, without utter- 
ing a word, at the extraordinary spectacle, and the 
happy self-delusion in which he seems to exist. 
But when he undertook not only to erect an image 
to himself, as an object of self adoration, but to 
place alongside of it a carved figure of myself, with 
distorted limbs and features, to heighten and render 
more divine his own image, he invited, he chal- 
lenged, nay, he compelled me to inquire into the 
high qualities which he arrogates to himself, and 
the truth of the comparison which he has drawn be- 
tween us. If the inquiry should exci’ some re- 
miniscences not very agreeable to the Senator, or 
distarb the happy self-delusion in which he reposes, 
he must blame not me, but his own self-sufficiency 
and boasting at my expense. 

now yourself, is an ancient maxim, the wis- 
dom of which I never before so fully realized. 
How imperfectly even the talented and intelligent 
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know themselves! Our understanding, like our 
eyes, seems to be given, not to see our own features, 
but those of others. How diffident we ought to be 
of any favorable opinion that we may have formed 
of ourselves! That one of the distinguished abili- 
ties of the Senator, and his mature age, should 
form so erroneous an opinion of his real charac- 
ter, is indeed truly astonishing. I do not deny that 
he possesses many excellent qualities. My object 
is truth, and I intend neither to exaggerate nor de- 
tract. But I must say, that the character which he 
attributes to himself is wholly dissimilar from what 
really belongs to him. So far from that universa] 
and ardent patriotism which knows neither place 
nor person, that he ascribes to himself, he is, above 
allthe distinguished public men with whom I am 
acquainted, remarkable for a devoted attachment 
to the interest, the institutions, and the place where 
Providence has cast his lot. I do not censure him 
for his local feelings. The Author of our being 
never intended that creatures of our limited faculties 
should embrace, with equal intenseness of affection, 
the remoteand the near. Such an organization would 
lead us constautly to intermeddle with what we 
would but imperfectly understand, and often to do 
mischief where we intended good. But the Sena- 
tor is far frum being liable to such acharge. His 
affections, instead of being too wide and boundless, 
are too concentrated. As local as his attachment is, 
it does not embrace all within its limited scope. It 
takes in but aclass even there—a powerful, influ- 
ential, and intelligent, but still a class which influ- 
ences and controls all his actions, and so absorbs 
his affections as to make him overlook large por- 
tions of the Union; of which I propose to give one 
or two striking illustrations. * 

I must then remind the Senator that there is a 
vast extentof our wide-spread Union, which lies 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, distinguished by 
its peculiar soil, climate, situaiion, institutions, and 
productions, Which he has never encircled within 
the warm embraces of his universal patriotism. As 
long as he has been in public life, he has not, to 
the best of my knowledge, given a single vote to 
promote its interest, or done an act to defend its 
rights. 1 wish not todo him injustice. IfI could 
remember a siagle instance I would cite it; but I 
cannot, in casting my eyes over his whole course, 
call to mind one. As boundless and ardent, then, 
as is his patriotism, according to his own a¢count, 
it turns out that it is limited by metes and bounds 
that exclude nearly one half of the whole Union! 

But it may be said that this total absence of all 
manifestation of attachment to an entire section of 
the Union is not io be attributed to the want of an 
ardent desire to promote its interest and security ,but 
of occasion to exhibit it. Unfortunately for the 
Senator, such an excuse would be without founda- 
tion. Opportunities are daily and hourly offering. 
The section is the weakest of any, and its pecu- 
liar interest and institutions expose it constantly to 
injustice and oppression, which afford many and 
line opportunities to display that generous and no- 
ble patriotism which the Senator attributes to him- 
self, and which delights in taking the side of the as- 
sailed against the assailant. Even now, at this mo- 
ment, there is an opportunity which one professing 
such ardent and universal attachment to the whole 
country as the Senator does, would greedily em- 
brace. A war is: now, and has been for years, 
systematically and fiercely carried on in violation 
of the Constitution, against a long-standing and 
widely-extended institution of that section, which is 
indispensable, not only to its prosperity, but to its 
safety and existence, and which calls loudly on eve- 
ry patriot to raise his voiee and arm in its defence, 
How has the Sefator acted? Has he raised his 
mighty arm in defence of the assailed, or thundered 
forth his denunciation against the assailants? These 
are searching questions. They test the truth of his 
universal and boasted attachment to the whole 
country; and in order that the Senate may compare 
his acts with his professions, I propose to present 
more fully the facts of the case and his course. 

It is well known, then, that the section to which 
I refer is inhabited by two races, from different con- 
tinents, and descended from different stocks; and 
that they have existed together under their present 
relation from the first settlement of the counuy. It 
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is also well known that the ancestors of the Sena- 
tor’s constituents, (I include the section,) brought 
no small portion of the ancestors of the African, or 
inferior race, from their native home across the 
ocean, and sold them as slaves to the ancestors of 
our constituents, and pocketed the price, and pro- 
fied greatly by the traffic. Itis also known, that 
when the Constitution was formed, our section felt 
much jealousy lest the powers which it conferred 
should be used to interfere with the relations ex:st- 
ing between the two races; to allay which, and in- 
duce our ancestors to enter the Union, guards, that 
were deemed effectual against the supposed danger, 
were inserted in the instrument. It is also known 
that the product of the labor of the inferior race has 
furnished the basis of our widely-extended com- 
merce and ample revenue, which has supported the 
Government and diffused wealth and prosperity 
through the other section. This is one side of the 
icture. Let us now turn and look at the other. 

How has the other section acted? I include not 
all, nor a majority. We have had recent proof, 
during the discussion of the resolutions I offered at 
the commencement of the session, to what great 
extent just and patriotic feelings exist in that quar- 
ter, in reference to the subject under consideration. 
I then narrow the question, and ask, how has the 
majority of the Senator’s constituents acted, and 
especially a large portion of his political support- 
ers and admirers? Have they respected the tille to 
our property, which we trace back to their ances- 
tors, and which, in good faith and equity, carries 
with it an implied warranty,’ that binds them to de- 
fend and protect our rights to the property sold us? 
Have they regarded their faith plighted to us on 
entering into the constitutional compact which 
formed the Union, to abstain from interfering with 
our property, and to defend and protect us in its 
quiet enjoyment? Have thev acted as those ought 
who have participated so largely in the profits de- 
rived from our labor? No; they are striving, night 
and day, in violation of justice, plighted faith, and 
the Constitution, to divest us of our property—to 
reduce us to the level of those whom they sold to 
us as slaves, and to overthrow an institution on 
which our safety depends. 

I come nearer home. How has the Senator 
himself acted? He who has such influence and 
weight with his constituents, and who boasts of his 
universal patriotism and brotherly love and affec- 
tion for the whole Union? Has he raised his 
voice to denounce this crying injustice, or his arm 
to arrest the blow of the assailant, which threatens 
to dissever the Union, and forever alienate one- 
half of the community from the other? Has he 
uttered a word in condemnation of violated faith, 
or honor trampled in the cust? No: he has sat 
quietly in his place, without moving a finger or 
raising his voice. Without raising his voice, did I 
say? I mistake. Flis voice has been raised, not for us, 
but ourassailants. His arm has been raised, not to 
arrest the aggressor, but to open the doors of this 
chamber, in order to give our assailants an en- 
trance here, where they may aim the most deadly 
blow against the safety of the Union, and our tran- 
quillity and security. He has thrown the mantle, not 
of protection over the Constitution, but over the mo- 
tive and character of those whose daily avocation 
is to destroy every vestige of brotherly love be- 
tween these States, and to convert the Union unto a 
curse, instead of a blessing. He has done more. 
The whole Senate hasseen him retire from his seat, 
to avoid a vote on one of the resolutions that I 
moved, with a view to rally the patriotic of every 
portion of the community against this fell spirit, 
which threatens tu dissolve the Union, and turn the 
brotherly lave and affection in which it originated 
into deadly hate, which was so obviously true he 
could not vote against, but which he dodged, rather 
than throw his weight on our side, and against our 
assailants. And yet, while these things are fresh 
in our recollection, notorious, and known to all, 
the Senator rises in his place, and proclaims aloud 
that he comes in as the representative of the United 
States; that, if he was born for any good, it was 
for the good of the whole people, and defence of 
the Constitution; that he always acts as if under the 
eyes of the framers of the Constitution; that it 
would be easier to drive these pillars frou their 
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bases, than him from his lofty purpose; that he will 
do nothing to destroy the brotherly love between 
the States, and every thing that the Union may 
exist tor ever, beneficially and thoroughly for all! 
What a centrast between profession and perform- 
ance! What strange and extraordinary self-delu- 
sion! 

* But this is not the only instance. There is ano- 
ther in which the contrast between the course of the 
Senator and his lofty pretension of unbounded and 
ardent patriotism is not less astonishing. I refer to 
the protective tariff, and his memorable and incon- 
sistent course in relation to it. 

Its history may be told in a few words. It rose 
subsequent to the late war with Great Britain. The 
Senator’s associate in this attack was its leading 
supporter and author. Its theory rested on the 
principle, that all articles which could be made in 
our country should be protected, and it was an 
axiom of the system that its perfection consisted in 
prohibiting the introduction of all such articles from 
abroad. ‘To give the restrictions on commerce ne- 
cessary to effect its object a plausible appearance, 
they were said to be for the protection of home in- 
dustry, and the system itself received the imposing 
name of the American System. Its effects were 
desolating in the staple States. The heavy duties 
imposed on their foreign exchanges left scarce'y 
enough to the planter to feed and clothe his slaves, 
and educate his children, while wealth and pros- 
perity bloomed around the favored portion of the 
Union. 

The Senator was at first opposed to the system. 
As far back as the autumn of 1820, he delivered 
a speech to the citizens of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, 
in Opposition to it, in which he questioned its con- 
stitutionality, and denounced its inequality and 
oppression. 

His speech was followed by a series of resolu- 
tions embodying the substance of what he had 
said, and which received the sanction of himself 
and constituents, who, at that time, were less in- 
terested in manufactures than in commerce and 
navigation, which suffered in common with the 
great staple interests of the South. I ask the Se- 
cretary to read the resolutions: 


Resolced, That no objection ought ever to be made to any 
amouut of taxes equally apportioned and impesed for the 
pucpose of raising revenue, necessary for the support of 
Government; but that taxes imposed on the people for the sole 
benefit of any class of men, are equally inconsistent with the 
princip!esof our Constitution, and with round judgment.” 

“ Resolved, That the supposition that until the apes ta- 
riff, or some similar measure, be adopted, we are and shall be 
dependent on foreigners for the means of subsistence and de- 
fence, is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious and fanciful, and 
derogatory to the character of the nation. 

“Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manu fac- 
tures as are principally benefited by that tariff, favor great capi- 
talists rather than personal industry, or the owners of small 
capitals; and therefore that we do not perceive its teudency to 
promote national industry. f 

* Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its 
beneficial effects on agficuliure, since the obvious consequence 
of its adoption would be, that the farmer must give more than 
he now does for all he buys, and receive less for all he sells. 

“ Resolved, That, in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and the 
pes on which it is avowedly formed, would, if adopted, 

‘ave a tendency, however different may be the motives of those 
who recommend them, to diminish the industry, impede the 
prosperiiy, and corrupt the morals of the people.” 

What can be more explicit or decided? They 
hold the very sentiments and language which I have 
so often held on this floor. That very system was 
then pronounced to be unconstitational, unequal, 
oppressive, and corrupting in its effects, by the 
Senator and his constituents, for pronouncing 
which now he accuses me as being sectional, and 
holding language having a mischievous effect on 
the rising generation. 

Four years after this, in April, 1824, the Senator 
delivered another speech against the system, in re- 
p'y to the then Speaker, and now his associate on 
this occasion, in which he again denounced the 
inequality and oppression of the system with equal 
force in one of the ablest arguments ever delivered 
on the subject, and in which he completely demo- 
lished the reasons of his then opponent. But an 
event was then fast approaching, which was 
destined to work a mighty and sudden revolution 
in his views and feelings. A few months after, the 
Presidential election took place; Mr. Adams was 
elected by the co-operation of the author of the 
American system, and the now associate of the 


Senator. Those who had been ‘enemies came to- 


gether. New political combinations were formed; 
and the result was a close alliance between the 
East and the West, of which that system formed 
the basis. A new light bursted in on the Senator. 
A sudden thought struck him; but not quite as dis- 
interested as that of the German sentimentalist. 
He made a complete summerset, heels over head; 
went clear over; deserted the free trade side in a 
twinkling, and joined the restrictive policy, and 
then cried out that he could no longer act with me, 
whom he had left standing where he had just stood, 
because I was too sectional! At once every thing 
the Senator had ever said or done was forgotten; 
entirely expunged from the tablets of his memory. 
His whole nature was changed in an instant; and 
thereafter no measure of protection was too strong 
for his palate. With a few contortions and slight 
choking, he even gulped down, a few years after, 
the bill of abomination—the tariff of °28; a mea- 
sure which raised the duties so high as to pass one- 
half of the aggregate amount in value of the whole 
imports into the public Treasury. I desire it to be 
noted and remembered that, out of an importation 
of sixty-four millions of dollars, including every 
description of imports, the free and dutied articles, 
the Government took for its share thirty-two mil- 
lions under the tariff of 1828, and that the Senator, 
yes, he, the defender of the Constitution and equa! 
protector of every section and interest, voted for 
that measure, notwithstanding his recent denunci- 
ation of the system as unconstitutional, unequal, 
and oppressive! But he did more, and things sti! 
more surprising, as the sequel will show. 

The protective tariff did not change the charac- 
ter of its operation with the change of the Senator. 
Its oppressive and corrupting effects grew with its 
growth, tillthe burden became intolerable under 
the tariff of °28. Desolation spread self over the 
entire staple region. Their commercial cities 
were deserted. Charleston parted with its last 
ship, and grass grew in her once busy streets. The 
political condition of the ceuntry presented a pros- 
pect not less dreary. A deep and growing conflict 
between the two great sections agitated the whole 
country, and a vast revenue, beyond its most ex- 
travagant wants, gave the Government, especially 
the Executive branch, boundless patronage and 
power, which were rapidly changing the character 
of the Government, and spreading corruption far 
and wide through every condition of society. 
Something must be done, and that promptly. Eve- 
ry hope of reformation, or change through this 
Government, had vanished. The absorbing force 
of the system had drawn into its support a fixed 
mejority in the community, which controlled irre- 
sistibly every department of the Government. But 
one hope was left short of revolution, and that was 
in the States themselves, in their sovereign capaci- 
ty as parties to the constitutional compact. For- 
tunately for the country and our institutions, one 
of the members of the Union was found bold 
enough to interpose her sovereign authority, and 
declare the protective tariff, that had caused al! this 
mischief, and threatened so much more, to be un- 
constitutional, and, therefore, null and void, and of 
no effect within her limits; and thus an issue was 
formed which brought events to a crisis. 

We all remember what followed. The Go- 
vernment prepared to assert by force its usurped 
powers. The Proclamation was issued, and the 
War Message and Force Bil! followed, and: the 
State armed to maintain her constitutional rights. 
How, now, I ask, did the Senator act in this fear- 
ful crisis; he who had, but a short time before, 
pronounced the system to be unconstitutional, une- 
qual, unjust, and oppressive? Did he feel any 
sympathy for those who felt and thought as he did 
but a brief period before? Did he make any allow- 
ance for their falling into the same errors (if such 
he then considered them) into which he himself had 
fallen? Did he show that ardent devotion to pre- 
serve the brotherly love between the members of 
the Union he now sc boastingly professes? Did 
he, who calls himself the defender of the Constitu- 
tion, feel any compunction in resorting to force, to 
execute laws which he had pronounced to be in 
violation of the Constitution? Did le, who mani- 
fested such deep distrust of those in power, who 
had been foremost in proclaiming their usurpa- 
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tions, and calling on the patriotic of all parties to 
oppose them, show any dread of consigning to them 
unlimited power to crush one of the members of 
the Union, and which, after mere that, 
might be so readily turned to crush the liberty of 
all? Quite the reverse. A sudden thought again 
struck him. He again, in a twinkling, forgot the 
past, and rushed over into the arms of power; and 
took his position in the front rank, as the champion 
of the most violent measures, to enforce laws at the 
point of the bayonet, which he had pron -unced un- 
constitutional, unjust, and oppressive! And this, 
too, at the hazard of civil war, and the mianifest 
danger of subverting the Constitution and lib rties 
of the country; refusing all terms of adjustment, 
and resisting to the last with violence the bill which 
compromised and settled the conflict! And yet, 
with all this fresh in the recollection of himself and 
all present, he can rise in his place and proclaim 
himself the universal patriot; the defender of the 
Constitution, and benefactor of every portion of 
the Union; the man who has done every thing to 
preserve brotherly love between its members, and 
who is ready to make every sacrifice to make it 
beneficial to all the parties! 

But what is more extraoidinary, what is truly 
wonderful and astonishing is, while these words 
were on his tongue, he, in the same breath, with a, 
full knowledge of all the disastrous consequences 
which have and must necessarily follow the re- 
newal of the protective system, should declare that 
he anticipates the speedy arrival vf the time when 
he will again undertake to revive the system! 
More cannot be added. The contrast between the 
Senator’s ceurse and the character which he as- 
cribes to himself cannot be rendered more striking. 
I shail not add another instance, as many of them 
as are at my command. A volume could not more 
conclusively prove how unfounded are his preten- 
sions to that lofty, universal, and ardent patriotism 
which he claims for himself, and how strong the 
delusion under which he is in regard to his true 
character. 

Let us now turn and inquire what has been my 
course; I whom he represents as sectional, whose 
course he pronounces to be unfriendly to the Union, 
because I now call the protective system unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive; who, he intimates, desire 
to unite the South for no patriotic purpose, and re- 
presents as going off under the State rights banner. 
And here, Mr. President, let me say, I put in no 
claim to the lofty destiny to which the Senator 
says he was born. 
the Senator, as the representative of the whole peo- 
ple, l appear in the more humble character of the 
representative of one of the States of this Union, 
sent here to watch over her particular interests, 
and to promote the general interest of all, as far as 
the Constitution has conferred power upon us, and 
as it can be done without oppression to the parts. 
‘These are my conceptions of my representative cha- 
racter, with the trust confided to me, and the duties 
attached to it, which I endeavor to discharge with 
industry, fidelity, and all the abilities which it has 
pleased my Creator to confer on me. Instead of 
falling short of what I profess, I trust my public 
life, if examined with candor, will show that I 
have ever so interpreted my duty to my State, as 
to permit it in no instance to interfere with the 
just claims of the Union. It ismy good fortune to 
represent a State which holds her character far 
above her interest, and which claims the first place, 
when a sacrifice is to be made for the safety and 
happiness of ali, and would hold me to strict ac- 
count, if, in representing her interest, I should for- 
get what is due to her honor among her confede- 
rates. All her acts prove that she is as liberal in 
making concessions, when demanded by the common 
good, as she is prompt and resolute to resist aggres- 
sion to promote the interest of others at her ex- 
pense. Acting in the same spirit, as her represen- 
tative, I have'never failed to meet and repel aggres- 
sions, while, I trust, I have, on no occasion, been 
unmindfa! of her honor and the general interests 
of the whole Union. area: ger these remarks, 
1 shall now proceed to show that, as humble as my 
pretensions are, and as sectional and unpatriotic as 
he has thought proper to represent me, my course 
for liberality and a just regard to the interest of 
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every portion of the Union, will not suffer in com- 
parison with his, as lofty as are his pretensions. 

In making the inquiry I have, into the course of 
the Senator in relation to the section to which I 
belong, I called on him to point out a single in- 
stance, with all his boasted patriotism, in which 
he had given a vote to promote its interests, or done 
an act to defend its rights; but now, when the in- 
quiry is into my course in relation to his section, I 
propose to reverse the question, and to apply to 
myself a much more severe test than I did to him. 
I ask, then, from what measure, calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of his section, have I ever with- 
held my support, except, indeed, the protective 
tariff, and certain appropriations, which, according 
to my mode of construing the Constitution, I re- 
gard as unconstitutional, and would of course be 
bound to oppose, wherever the benefit should fall? 
I call on the Senator to point out a single instance; 
and, if he desires it, I will yield him the floor in 
order to give him an opportunity todo so. Will 
the Senator call, on his part, for instances in which 
I have supported the interest of his section? I can 
point to numerous; to my early and constant sup- 
port of the Navy; to my resistance to the system of 
embargves, non-importation and non-intercourse 
acts; lo my generous course in support of manu- 
factures that sprung up during the war, in which 
my friends think I went too far; to the liberal terms 
on which the tariff controversy was settled, and the 
fidelity with which I have adhered to it; and to the 
system of fortifications for the defence of our har- 
bors, which I projected and commenced, and which 
is so important to the two great interests of com- 
merce and navigation, in which his section has so 
deep a stake. To which I might add many more; 
but these are sufficient for one represented as so 
sectional, against the blank list of the Senator in 
relation to my section, with all his claim to ardent 
and universal patriotism. If we turn to the West, 
my course will at least bear comparison with his 
for liberality towards that great and growing sec- 
tion of our country. To pass over other instances, 
I ask him what measure of his can be compared to 
the cession I have proposed of the public lands to 
the new States on the liberal conditions prooposed? 
It is a measure above all others caleulated to pro- 
mote their interest, to elevate their character, to 
terminate their political dependence, and to raise 
them te a complete equality with the old States for 
the mutual benefit of us and them, but which, sec- 
tional as I am represented to be, proved too liberal 
for the Senator, with all his wide-extended and ar- 
dent attachment to the whole Union. 

But it seems that I mean something very sinister 
in my call on the South to unite, and the Senator 
very significantly asks me what is meant. I have 
nothing to disguise, and will readily answer. If he 
would look at home, and open his eyes to the sys- 
tematic and incessant attacks made on our peace 
and quiet by his constituents; if he would reiect on 
his threat to renew the system of oppression from 
which we have freed ourselves with such difficulty 


' and danger, and bear in mind that we are the 


weaker section, and, without union among our- 
selves, we cannot resist the danger that surrounds 
us, he will see that there is neither mystery nor 
danger inthe call. I go farther. Our unien isnot 
only necessary to our safety and protection, but is 
also to the successful operation of our system. We 
constitute the check to its over-action; and, as ex- 
perience proves, the only power through which, 
when disordered, reformation can be peaceably 
effected. Our union is dangerous to none, and salu- 
tary to all. The machine never works well when 
the South is divided, nor badly when it is united. 
The Senator next tells us that I declared I would 
march off under the State Rights banner, which he 
seized on to impugn my patriotism and to boast of 
hisown. It is an easy task, by mis-stating or gar- 
bling, to distort the most elevated or correct senti- 
ment. In this case the Senator, by selecting a sin- 
gle member of the sentence, and throwing a strong 
emphasis on “off,” gave a meaning directly the op- 


posite of what I really did say; but it afforded him 
an opportunity of representing me as abandoning 
the cause of the Constitation and country, and him- 
self as being their champion, which it seems was 
sufficient for his purpose. The declaration is taken 
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from my opening speech at the extra session; a 

* . ’ nd 
that the Senate may judge for itself, I shall give the 
entire passage: 

“We are about to take a fresh start. I move off under 
States Rights banner, and go in the direction in which I ioe 
been so long moving. I seize the opportunity thoroughly to 
reform the Government; to bring it back to its original princi- 
ples; to retrench, economize, and rigidly to enforce accounta- 

ility. I shall oppose strenuously all attempts to originate a 
new debt, to create a National Bank, to re-unite the political and 


money power, (more dangerous than Church and State,) in any 
form or shape.” 


This is what I did declare, and which the Sena- 
tor represents as deserting the Constitution and 
country; and this is the way I am usually answered. 
I know not whether I have greater cause to com- 
plain or rejoice at the fact that there is scarcely an 
argument or sentiment of mine, which is attempted 
to be met, that is not garbled, or misstated. If I 
have reason to complain of the injustice, I have at 
the same time the pleasure to reflect that it is a high 
implied compliment to the truth and correctness of 
what I say. 

There still remains an important chapter to.com- 
plete the comparison between the public character 
of the Senator and myself; I mean the part which 
we took in the late war between Great Britain and 
this country. I intended at one time to enter on it, 
and to trace the rise and progress of the war, with 
its various vicissitudes of disasters and victories, 
and the part which the Senator and his political as- 
sociates acted at that important period; but these 
are by-gone events, belonging to the historian, in 
whose hands I am content to leave them, and shal! 
not recur to them, unless the Senator should pro- 
voke me hereafter by a renewal of his attack. 

Having now despatched the personalities of the 
Senator, I turn next to his argument, which, as I 
have stated, consists of three parts: the preliminary 
discourse on credit and banks; the discussion of the 
question at issue; and the reply to my remarks at 
this and the extra session. I shall consider each, 
as I have begun, in the reverse order. The argu- 
ment of the Senator is indeed so miscellaneous and 
loosely connecied, that it isa matter of but little 
importance in what order it is considered. 

When he announced his intention to reply to my 
remarks, both at this and the extra session, I anti- 
cipated that they would be met fully, if not satis- 
factorily, point by point. Guess, then, my sur- 
prise, on finding him pass by, without even attempt- 
ing an answer to the numerous objections which I 
made to the union of the political and money power, 
as affecting the morals, the politics, the currency, 
the industry, and prosperity of the country, which, 
if the fourth part be true, is decisive of the question, 
and noticing but two out of the long list, in his 
reply. If we may judge of the strength of those 
which he has passed over by his inconclusive an- 
swer (as I shall presently show) to the two which 
he selected, my argument may be pronounced to be 
impregnable. I shall begin with his reply to my 
remarks at the present session. 

It wil] be remembered, among other objections 
against the connection with the banks, I urged that 
the Government had no right to make a general 
deposite in bank, or receive the notes of banks in 
the public dues. I placed the first on the ground, 
that when public money was placed in deposite in 
banks, and passed to the credit of the Government, 
it was, if ever, in the Treasury; and that it could 
not be drawn out and used for any purpose, unless 
under an appropriation made by law, without vio- 
lating an express provision of the Constitution, 
which provides that no money should be drawn ont 
of the uy but in consequence of appropria- 
tion by law. I then argued, that to place money in 
general deposite in banks, with the implied under- 
standing always attached to such transactions, that 
they should have the right to draw it out and use it 
as they please, till called for by the Government, 
was a manifest violation of this provision of the 
Constitution. ° 

In support of the other objection against receiving 
of bank notes in the public dues, I laid down the 
known and fundamental rule of construction on all 
questions touching the powers of this Government, 
that it had no right to exercise any but such as are 
expressly given by the Constitution, or that may 
be necessary to carry into effect the granted pow- 
ers. I then insisted that no such power was 
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granted, nor was its exercise necessary to carry 
any granted power into effect, and concluded, that 
the power could nut be exercised unless compre- 
hended under one or the other head. To which I 
added the further objection, that if we had the right 
to receive the notes of State banks in our dues as 
cash, it would necessarily involve the right of 
taking them under vur own control and regulation, 
which would bring this Government necessarily 
into conflict with the reserved rights of the Siates; 


and to this I added, that the receipt of bank notes by | 
the Government tended to expel gold and si'ver | 
from circulation, and depreciate and render their . 
value more fluctuating, and, of course, could net | 


be reconciled with the object of the express power 
given to Congress to coin money, and regulate the 
value thereof, to which it is as repugnant in its 
effects, as the debasing or the chipping the current 
coin would be. I, at the same time, conceded that 
the ptactice of the Government had been the oppo- 
site from its commencement. Such are my rea- 
sons, and how have they been met? 

The Senator commenced by stating that he would 
consider the two objections together, as they were 
connected; but, instead of that, he never uttered 
another word in relation to the right of making a 
general deposite. That was surrendered without an 
attempt to meet my objections, which at least proved 
his discretion. Henext undertook to show that prece- 
dents were in favor of receiving bank notes, which 
1 had conceded, and no one disputed. Among 
other things, he stated, I was the first to authorize 
the receiving of bank notes by taw, and, in proof, 
referred to my amendment to the joint resolution 
of 1816, which authorizes the receipt of the notes 
of specie paying banks in the dues of the Govern- 
ment. He stated, that the resolution, as propesed 
by himself, provided that nothing but gold and sil- 
ver and the notes of the United States Bank should 
be received, and that my amendment extended it 
to the notes of State banks. This is all true, but 
is not the whole truth. He forgot to inform the 
Senate that, at the time, the notes of non-specie 
paying banks, as well as specie-paying, were re- 
ceived in the dues of the Gov7rnment, and that my 
amendment limited, instead of enlarging, the exist- 
ing practice. He also forgot to state that, without 
my amendment, the notes of the United States 
Bank would have been exclusively received in the 
public dues, and that I was unwilling to bestow a 
monopoly of such immense value on that institu- 
tion, which would have been worth ten times the 
amount ef the bonus it gave for its charter. 

Afier bestowing much time to establish what 
none denied, the Senator at length came to the ar- 
gument; and what do you suppose were the con- 
vincing reasons he urged against my positions? 
Why, simply that he had no time to reply to them! 
with which, and the erroneous assertion that I had 
denied that the Government could exercise any 
incidental power, he passed over all the weighty 
objections I had urged against the constitutionality 
of receiving and treating bank notes as cash in the 
public dues. It was thus he met the only argu- 
ment he attempted to answer of the many and 
strong ones which L have urged in support of my 
opinion on this important question, and to which 
he proposed to make a formal reply! 

I shall next notice the reply he attempted to my 
remarks at the late session. And here, again, he 
selected a single argument, and to which his an- 
swer was not less inconclusive and unsatisfactory 
than to that which I have just considered. Among 
other objections to the union of the Government 
with the banks, I stated that it would tend to cen- 
tralize the circulation and exchanges of the coun- 
try; to sustain which, I. showed that no small por- 
tion of the credit and cirenlation of the banks de- 
pended on the public deposites, and the fact that 
the Government received and treated their notes a 
cash in its dues. 1 then showed that it was that 
portion which pre-eminently gave a control over 
the circulation and exchanges of the country. In 
illustration, I asked .if the Government, when it 
first went into operation, had selected a merchant 


- of New York, and entered into-a contract with 


him that he should have the free use of the public 
revenue from the time it was collected til) it was 
disbursed, and that nothing but his promissory 


notes, except guld and silver, should be received 
in.the public dues, whether it would not give him 
a great and decided control over the circulation and 
exchanges of the country, accompanied with ad- 
vantages to the port where he resided over all 
others?’ I next asked whether the location of a 
Bank of the United States at the same place, with 
the same privileges, would not give equal control 
and advantages? Nay, much greater; as, in addi- 
tion, it would concentrate at the same place an 
immense amount of capital collected from every 
portion of the country. 

Such was my argument, which the Senator, 
months afler it was delivered, undertakes to con- 
trovert; but, I must say, for my life, I could not 
understand his reasons. He lost his usual clear- 
ness, and became vague and obscure, as amy one 
must who attempts to refute what is so perfectly 
evident. To escape from his difficulty, he, with 
his usual address, confounded what I had said on 
another subject, with another poigt, which he 
thought more easily answered, and against which 
he directed his attack. He stated that I proposed a 
Government paper, and that my notion is, that all 
the paper that circulates should be Government pa- 
per; and then insisted that it would be the union of 
the political and money power, and would do more 
to centralize the currency and exchanges than the 
connection of the Government with the banks. 

Now, unfortunately for the Senator, I proposed 
no such thing, and expressed no notion of the 
kind, nor any thing like it. He may search every 
speech I have delivered at this and the extra ses 
sion, and he can find nothing to justify his asser- 
tion. ‘To put this beyond all dispute, I will quote 
what I did say, and the only thing that I ever did 
that could afford him even a pretext for his asser- 
tions. The extracts are taken from my remarks at 
the extra session. 

* I intend to propose nothing. 






























It would be impossible, with 
so great a weight of opposition, to pass any measure without 
the entire support of the Administration; and if it were, it 
ought not to be attempted when so much must depend on the 
mode of execution. The best measure that could be devised 
might fail, and impose a heavy responsibility on its author, un- 
less it met with hearty approbation of those who are to execute 
it. I thenintend merely to throw out suggestions, in order 
to excite the reflections of others,” &c. 

“ Bolieving that there might be a sound and safe paper cur- 
reucy founded on the credit of the Government exclusively, I 
was desirous that those who are responsible and have the pow- 
ev should have availed themselves of the opportunity of the 
temporary deficit in the ‘Treasury, and the postponement of 
the feurth instalment intended to be deposited with the States, 
to use them as the means of affording a circulation for the 
present relief of the country and the banks, during the pro- 
cess of separating them from the Government,” §c. 

Here is not a word about proposing; on the 
contrary, I expressly stated, I propose nothing; 
that I bat threw out suggestions for reflection. In- 
stead of excluding all paper from circulation, I 
suggested the use, (not of Treasury notes, as he 


stated, or any other paper containing a promise to 


ee 


a promise to be received in the dues of the Go- 


and to alleviate the process of separating from the 
banks; and this he has arbitrarily construed and 
perverted to suit his purpose in the manner I have 
shown! 

It 1s a great misfortune that there should be 


the country. All other considerations ought to be 
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never uttered nor entertained. 






pay money,) but simply one which should contain 


vernment; and that, too, only to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the temporary deficit of the Treasury, 


brought into this chamber the habits contracted at 
the bar, where advocates contend for victory, with- 
out being scrupulous about the means; while here 
the only object ought to be truth and the good of 


forgotten within these walls, and the only struggle 
ought to be to ascertain what is true and calculated 
to promote the honor and happiness of the com- 
munity. Great individual injustice is done by such 
misstatements of arguments. The Senator's speech 
will be published, and circulated, in quarters where 
my correction of his statements will never reach; 
and thousands will attribute opinions to me tbat I 


The suggestions which he has so perverted have 
been a favorite topic of attack on the part of the Se- 
nator, but he has never yet stated nor met what I 
really said troly and fairly; and, after his many 
and unsuccessful attempts to show what I sng- 
gested to be erroneous, I now undertake to affirm 
positively, and without the least fear that I can be 
answered, what heretofore I have but saggested; 


that a paper issued by Government, wiih the sim- 
ple promise to receive it in all its dues, leaving its 
Creditors to take it or goldand silver at their op'ion, 
would, to the extent that it would circulate, form a 
perfect paper circulation, which could not be abused 
by the Government, that would be as steady and 
uniform in value as the metals themselves; and that 
if, by possibility, it should depreciate, the loss wou'd 
fall, not on the people, but on the Government itsel!; 
for the only effect of depreciation would be virtually 
to reduce the taxes; to prevent which, the interest of 
the Government would be a sufficient guaranty. I 
shall not go into the discussion now; bat, on a 
suitable occasion, I shall be able to make good 
every word I have uttered. I would be able to do 
more: to prove that itis within the constitational 
power of Congress to use such a paper in the ma- 
nagement of its finances, according to the most 
rigid rule of construing the Constitution; and that 
those at least, who think that Congress can autho- 
rize the notes of private State corporations to be re- 
ceived in the public dues, are estopped from deny- 
ing its right to receive its own paper. If it can vir- 
tually endorse by law on the notes of specie-paying 
banks, “‘ receivable in payment of the public dues,” 
it surely can order the same words to be written on 
a blank piece of paper. 

Such is the character of the paper I suggested 
and which the Senator says would do more to cen- 
tralize the circulation and exchanges than the union 
of the Government and the banks, which, how- 
ever, he signally failed to prove. That it would 
have a greater tendency than the exclusive receipt 
in its dues of gold and silver, I readily acknowledge, 
and to that extent I think it objectionable; for I do 
not agree with the Senator that there should be 
some one great emporium, which should have 
contro] of the commerce, currency, and exchanges 
of the Union. I hold it desirable in neither a po- 
litical nor commercial point of view, and to be con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions and the spirit 
of the Constitution, which expressly provides, 
among other things, that no preference should be 
given to the ports of one State over another. But 
that a receivable paper, suchas I suggested, would 
have a greater, or as great tendency to centralize 
the commerce and currency of the country as the 
union with the banks, I utterly deny; and, if I 
had no other reason, the vehement opposition of 
the Senator, wheapproves of such tendency, would 
be conclusive; but there others that are deci- 
sive. 

The centralizing tendency of such a paper 
would result exclusively from the facility it 
would afford to remittance from distant portions 
of the Union, in which respect it would stand just 
ona par with bank notes wheu received in the 
dues of the public; while the latter would, in addi- 
tion, give to the favored port, where the mother 
bank might be located, (or the head of the league 
of State banks,) the immense profits from the use 
of the public deposites, and the still greater from 
having their notes received in Government dues. 


millions of profit annually, derived exclusively from 
the use of Government credit. This great facility 
and vast increase of profit would give a great and 
decided advantage to the commerce of the section 


which, in a great measure, accounts for the decay 


banks, when this Government was established, and 
which, of course, gave to the other section exclu- 


If specie had from the first, been exclusively re. 


mere it, 


The two united would afford unbounded facilities 
in the payment of custom-house bonds, and give 


where the head of the system might be located, and 


of the commerce of the South, where there were no 


sively all the benefit derived from the connection- 


ceived in the public dues, the present commercial 
inequality would never have existed; and | may 
add, it never will cease till we return to the con- 
stitutional currency. What the Senator has said 
as to the union of the political and money powers, 
and the tendency to extravagance from the nee of 
Treasury notes and their.depreciation, is so clearly 
inapplicable to the description of paper I suggested, 
that I do not deem it necessary to waste words in 


ving now repelled his reply to my remarks at 
this and the extra session, I shal! next proceed to 
notice his argument on the question under discus- 
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sion, which, extraordmary as it may seem, consti- 
tutes by far the most meagre and inconsiderable 
portion of his speech. The structure he reared 
with so much !avor is composed of a little centre 
building, of some twenty or thirty feet square, with 
an extended wing on each side, and a huge portico 
infront. I have, I trast, effectually demolished 
the wings, and propose next to g¢ through the 
same process with the centre build’ g. 

As long as was the speech, it contained but 
three, or, at the uimost, four arguments, directly 
applicable to the question ander aiscassion; of 
which two have again and again been repeated by 
him every time he has addressed the Senate; an- 
other was drawn from an argument of mine in fa- 
vor of the bill, which the Senator has misstated, 
and pressed into his service against it; and the 
other is neither altogether new, nor very well 
founded, or, from its character, of much force. I 
shall begin with it. 

The Senator obiected to the collection of the pub- 
lic dues in gold and silver, because, as he con- 
ceives, it would be exceedingly inconvenient; in 
proof of which, and jn order to present as strong a 
picture as possible, he went into minute calcula- 
tions and details. He first supposed that the ave- 
rage peace revenue would be equal to thirty mil- 
lions annually, and the average deposites to twen- 
ty-one. He then estimated that this vast sum 
would have to be counted at least five times in the 
year, and then estimated that it would require eight 
hundred thousand dollars to be counted daily, 
which would require a host of officers, in his opi- 
nion, to perform the task, The answer to all this 
iseasy. In the first place, the Senator has over- 
estimated the average receipts by at least one hun- 
dred per cent. Fifteen millions ought to be much 
nearer the truth than thirty. Even thatT regard as 
exceeding what the expenditure ought to be; and I 
venture to assert, that no Administration which 
expends more on an average for the next few years 
can mainiain itself, unless there should be some 
unexpected demand on the Treasury. In the next 
place, twenty-one millions is at least five times too 
large for the average deposites. Should this bill 
pass, three millions would be much nearer the 
truth. We shall hear no more of surpluses, when 
the revenue is collected in gold and silver. This 
would make a great deduction in his estimate of 
the trouble and labor in counting. Butl give the 
Senator his own estimate, and ask him if he never 
heard of other and shorter modes than counting, of 
ascertaining the amount in coins? Does he not 
know that it can be ascertained with as much cer- 
tainty and exactness by weight as by counting, and 
with more despatch, when the amount is large, in 
coins than in his favorite bank notes? If I am not 
misinformed, it is the mode adopted at the English 
Exchequer, and that it is done with the greatest pos- 
sible promptitade by experienced individuals; so 
that this formidable objection vanishes. 

But the Senator next tells us, that I stated, in 
my remarks, that the bill, should it pass, would 
place the banks and the Government in antagonist 
relation to each ether, which he considers as a very 
weighty objection to it. I again must correct his state- 
ment. Imadenosuch remark. I indeed said, 
when the banks were connected with the Govern- 
ment, they had a direct interest in increasing its 
fiscal action. The greater the revenue and expen- 
ditures, and the larger tke surplus, the greater 
would be their profit, but, when they were separa- 
ted, the reverse would take place. That the greater 
amount of gold and silver collected and withdrawn 
from circulation, the less would be left for banking 
operations, and, of course, the less their profit; 
and that in one case they would be the allies, and, 
in the other, the opponents of the Government, as 
far asits fiscal action was concerned; or, toexpress it 
more concisely, when united with the Government, 
they would be on the side of the tax-consumers, 
and, when separated, on that of the tax-payers. 
Sach were my remarks; and I now ask, is it not 
true? Can any one deny it? Or, admitting its truth, 
can its importance be disputed? Were there no 
other reasons in favor of the bill, I would consider 
this of itself decisive. It would be almost impos- 
sible to preserve our free institutions, with the 
weight of the entire banking system thrown on 
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the side of high taxes and extravagant disburse- 
ments, or to destroy it if thrown into the opposite 
scale. 

But the Senator regards the expression of tax- 
consumers and tax-payers as mere catch-words, of 
dangerous import, and tending to divide society in- 
to the hostile parties of rich and poor. I take a 
very different view. I hold that the fiscal action 
of the Government must necessarily divide the 
community into the two great classes of tax-payers 
and tax-consumers. T'aking taxation and disburse- 
ments together, and it is unavoidable that one por- 
tion of the community must pay into the Treasury, 
in the shape of taxes, more than they receive back 
in disbursements, and another must receive more 
than they pay. 
ciple in ali Governments, especially those that are 
free, dround which all other caus2s of political di- 
visions and distractions finally rally. Were it 
otherwise, if the interest of every pértion and class 
of the community was the same in reference to 
taxation and disbursements, nothing would be more 
easy than to establish and preserve free institutions; 
but as it is, gt isthe most difficult of all tasks, as 
history and experience prove. This principle of 
disorder lies deep in the nature of men and society; 
and extends equally to private associaticns as to 
political communities. There will necessarily 
spring up in both a stockholding and direction inte- 
rest; the latter of which, without wise provisions 
and incessant vigilance, will absorb the former, of 
which the winding up of many a bank will prove. 

The two remaining arguments of the Senator 
have been often asserted, and as often refuted; and 
I shall despatch them with a few words. He tells 
us, as he has often done, that we are bound to re- 
gulate the currency; and that the Constitution has 
given to Congress the express power to regulate it, 
with many other expressions of similar import. It 
is manifest that the whole argument turns on the 
ambigufty of the word currency. If by it is meant 
the current coin of the United States, no one can 
doubt that Congress has the right to regulate it. 
The power is expressly given by the Constitution, 
which says, in so many words, that it shall have 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof; but if it is intended to include bank notes, 
as must be the intention of the Senator, there is no 
such express power given in the Constitution. It is 
a point to be proved, and not assumed; and every 
attempt of the Senator to prove it has ended in sig- 
nal failure. He has not, and cannét, meet the 
answer which he received from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania at the extra session; and his repetition 
of the assertion, after so decisive an answer, serves 
but to prove how much more easy it often is to re- 
fute an argument than to silence him who advanced 
it. But I do not despair even of silencing the Se- 
nator. There is one, whose authority on this point 
I am sure he must respect: I mean himself. When 
the bill granting a charter to the late United States 
Bank was under discussion in the other House in 
1816, he then took the opposite side, and argued 
with great force against the very right for which he 
now so obstinately contends. He then maintained 
that the framers of the Constitution were hard 
money men; that currency meant the current coin 
of the United States, and that Congress had no 
right to make any other. But the Senator shall 
speak for himself; and that he may be heard in his 
own words, I shall read an extract from his speech, 
delivered at the time: 

“Mr. Wessrer first addressed the House. He regretted the 
manner in which this debate had been commenced. on a detached 
feature of the bill, and not a question affecting the principle, 
and expressed his fears that a week or two would be lost in the 
discussion of this question, to no purpose, inasmuch as it might 
ultimately end in the rejection of the bill. He proceeded to 
reply to the arguments of the advocates of the bill. It was a 
mistaken idea, he said, which he had heard uttered on this sub- 
ject, that we were about to reform the national currency. No 
nation had a better currency, he said, than the United States: 
there was no nation which had guarded its currency with more 
care; for the framers of the Constitution, and those who enacted 
the early statutes on this subject, were hard money men; they 
had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, the evils of a paper 


medium; they therefore sedulously guarded the currency of 
the United States from debasement. The legal currency of 


the United States was gold and silver coin; this was a sub- 
ject in regard to which Congress had run into no folly. 

What, then, he asked, was the present evil? Having a per- 
fectly sound national currency, and the Government havi 
no pgwer in fact to make any thing else current but go 
pet iver, there had grown up in different States a cur- 
rency of paper issued by banks, setting out with the promise 


This is the great disturbing prin-. 


to pay gold and silver, which they had heen wholly unable to 
reJeem: the consequence was, that there was a mass of paper 
afloat, of perhaps fifty millions, which sustained no immediate 
relation to the legal currency of the country—a paper which 
will not enable any man to pay meney he owes to his neighbor 
or his debts to the Government. e banks had issued more 
— they could redeem, and the evil was severely felt, 
etc. r. W. declined occupying the time of the House to 
prove thatthere wasa depreciation of the ox in circula. 
tion; the legal standard of value was nf. and silver; 
the relation of paper to it proved its state, and the rate of its de. 


preciation. Gold and silver cu , he said, was the law 
of the land at home, and the law of the world abroad; there 
could, in the present state of the world, be no other currency. 
In consequence of the immense paper issues having banished 
one from circulation, the Government had been obliged, in 

irect violation of existing statutes, to receive the amount of 
their taxes in something which was not recognised by law ag 
the money of the country, and which was, in fact, greatly de- 
preciated, etc. This was the evil.” 


What can be more decisive? What more point- 
ed? They are the very doctrines which he is in the 
daily habit of denouncing under the name of 
Loco Foco. The Senator may hereafter be re- 
garded as the father of the party; and I deem it 
not a little unnatural that he should be so harsh 
and cruel to his offspring. : 

But it may be said, that I then advocated the op- 
posite side. Be it so, and it follows that his au- 
thority and mine stand as opposing quantities on 
the opposite side of an equation; and I feel confi- 
dent that the Senator will readily admit that his 
will at least be sufficient to destroy mine. 

I readily acknowledge that my opinion, after the 
lapse of upwards of twenty years, with the light 
which experience in this long period has shed on 
the banking system, has undergone considerable 
changes. It would be strange if it had not. I see 
more clearly now, than I did, the true character of 
the system and its dangerous tendency; but I owe 
it to myself and the truth of the case, to say I was, 
even at that early period, far from being its advo- 
cate, and would then have been opposed to the sys- 
tem had it been anew question. But I then re- 
garded the connection between the Government 
and the banks indissoluble, and acquiesced ina 
state of things that I could not control, and 
which I considered as established. The Govern- 
ment was then receiving the notes of non-specie 
paying banks in its dues, to its own discredit and 
heavy loss to its creditors. The only practical al- 
ternative was at that period between a league of 
State banks and a Bank of the United States, as 
the fiscal agent of the Government. I preferred 
then, as I now do, the latter to the former, as more 
efhcient and not a whit more unconstitutional; and, 
if I now were again placed in the same state of 
things that I then was, with all my present feelings 
and views, I could hardly have acted differently 
from what I then did. 


The Senator greatly mistakes, in supposing that 
I feel any disposition to repudiate or retract what I 
then said. So far from it, I have, I think, just 
cause to be proud of the »emarks I made on the oc- 
casion. It put the question of the bank, for the 
first time, on its true basis, as far as this Govern- 
ment is concerned, and the one on which it has ever 
since stood; which is no small compliment to one 
then so inexperienced as myself. All I insist on is, 
that the report contains but a very hasty sketch—a 
mere outline, as the porter himself says—of my 
remarks, in which four-fifihs is omitted, and that it 
would be doing me great injustice to regard it as 
containipg a full exposition of my views. But, as 
brief as Tt is, what is reported cannot be read, in a 
spirit of fairness, without seeing that I regarded the 
question at the time as a mere practical one, to be 
decided under all the circumstances of the case, 
without involving the higher questions which now, 
that the connection between the Government and 
the banks is broken, come rightfully into discus- 
sion. At that time the only question, as I expressly 
stated, was, not whether we should be connected 
with the bank, for that was existing in full force, 
but whether it was most advisable, admitting the 
existence of the connection, that the United States, 
as well as the separate States, should exercise the 
power of banking. I have made these remarks, 
not that I regard the question of consistency, after 
so great a change of circumstances, of much im- 
portance, but because I desire to stand where truth 
and justice place me on this great question. 

The last argument of the Senator on the ques- 
tion at issue was drawn from the provision of the 
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Constitution which gives to Congress the right to 


alate commerce, and which he says involves the 
right and obligation to furnish a sound circulating 
medium. The train of his reasoning, as far as I 
could comprehend it, was, that, without acurrency, 
commerce could not exist, at least to any conside- 
rable extent; and, of course, there would be no- 


thing to regulate; and, therefore, unless Congress: 


{uruished a currency, its power of regulating coin- 
merce would become a mére nullity; and from 
which he inferred the right and obligation to fur- 
nish, not only a currency, but a bank currency! 
Whatever may be said of the soundness of the 
reasoning, all must admit that his mode of con- 
struing the Constitution is very bold and novel. 
To what would it lead?) The same clause, in that 
instrument, which gives Congress the right to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, gives 
it also the kindred right to fix the standard of 
weights and measures. They are just as essen- 
tial to the existence of Congress as the currency 
itself. The yard and the bushel are not less im- 
pertant in the exchange of commodities than the 
dollar and the eagle; and the very train of rea- 
soning which would make it the right and duty 
of the Government to furnish the one, would 
make it equally soto furnish the other. Again: 
commerce cannot exist without ships and other 
means of transportation. Is the Government also 
bound to furnish them? Nor without articles, or 
commodities, to be exchanged, cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, and the various products of agriculture 
and manufactures. Is it also bound to furnish 
them? Nor these in turn, without labor; and 
must that, too, be furnished? If not, I ask the Se- 
nator to make the distinction. Where will he 
draw the line, and on what principles? Does he 
not see that, according to this mode of construc- 
tion, the higher powers granted in the Constitution 
would carry all the inferior, and that this would 
become a Governmentof unlimited powers? Take, 
for instance, the war power, and apply the same 
mode ofconstruction to it, and what power would 
there be that Congress could not exercise—nay, be 
bound to exercise? Intelligence, morals,wealth, num- 
bers, currency, all are important elements of power, 
and may become so to the defence of the Union and 
safety of the country; and, according to the Sena- 
tor’s reasoning, the (iovernment would have the 
right, and would be in cuty bound, to take charge 
of the schools, the pulpits, the industry, the popula- 
tion, as well as the currency, of the country; and 
these would comprehend the entire circle of legisla- 
tion, and leave the State Governments as useless 
appendages of the system. 


Having now, I trust, taken down to the ground 
the little centre building, with its four apartments, 
nothing remains of the entire structure but the huge 
portico in front, and on whichI shall next com- 
mence the work of demolition. The Senator 
opened his discourse on credits and banks, by as- 
serting that bank credit was, in truth and reality, 
so much capital actually added to the community. 
I waive the objection, that neither credit, nor the 
banking system, is involved in the question; and 
that these who are opposed to the union of the po- 
litical and money power, oppose that union, with 
other reasons, on the ground that it is unfavorable 
to a full development of the credit system: and dan- 
g<rous to the banks themselves, which they believe 
can only be saved from entire destruction by the 
separation; and it follows, of course, that all he said 
in relation to them is either a begging of the ques- 
tion, or irrelevant. But, assuming what he said 
to be applicable, I shall show that it is either un- 
founded in fact, or erroneous in conclusion. 

So far from agreeing with the Senator, that what 
he calis bank credit is so much real capital added 
the country, I hold the opposite—that banks do not 
add a cent of capital, or credit. Regarded strict- 
ly, the credit of banks is limited to the capital ac- 
tually paid in. This usually is the only sum for 
which the stockholders are liable; and, without 
what is called banking privileges, they would not 
have a cent-of credit beyond that amount. But 
the capital subscribed and paid is not created by 
the banks. It is drawn out of the general fund of the 
country. Now, I ask, what constitutes its credit be- 
yond capital? In the first place, and mainly, it is de- 
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rived from the fact that both General and State 


Governments receive and treat bank notes as cash, 
and thereby, to the extent of their fiscal action, 
virtually give them the use of their credit. It is 
an existing credit, belonging to them exclusively, 
and is neither created, nor increased, by permitting 
the banks to use it. In the next place, the depo- 
sites with the banks, both public and private, add a 
large amount to their credit; but this again is either 
the property or credit of the Government and in- 
dividuals, which they are permitted to use, and 
which they neither create nor increase. Finally, 
notes and bonds, or other credits discounted by 
the banks, made up their credit, which are neither 
more nor less than the credit of the drawers and 
endorsers, on which the banks do business. They 
take inthe paper or credit of others, payable at a 
given day, deduct the interests in advance, and 
give out their own credit or notes, payable on de 
mand, without interest; that is, the credit of their 
own paper rests on the credit of the paper dis- 
counted, or taken in exchange, which credit they 
neither create nor increase. In a word, all their 
credit beyond the capital actually paid in is but 
the credit of the public, or individuals, on which, 
by what is called banking privileges, they are per- 
mitted to do business and make profit; and so far 
from creatfng credit or capital, they in fact add 
not a cent of capital or credit to that which pre- 
viously existed. 

But the Senator next tells us that there is three 
hundred millions of banking capital in the Union, 
and that it is real bona fide solid capital, as much 
so as the plantations ofthe South. This is certain- 
ly news tome. I had supposed that this vas 
amount was little more than a fictitious mass of 
credit piled on credit, in the erection of which bat 
little specie or real capital was used; and that, 
when a new bank was created, the wheelbarrow 
was put in motion to roll the specie from the old 
to the new institution, till it got fully under way, 
when it was rolled back again. But it seems that 
all this is a mistake; that the whole capital is actu- 
ally paid in cash, and is as solid as terra firma 
itself. This certainly isa boid assertion, in the 
face of facts daily occurring. There have been, 
if I mistake not, four or five recent bank explo- 
sions in the Senator’s own town, in which the 
whole vanished into thin air, leaving nothing be- 
hind but ruinand dessolation. What has become 
of that portion of his solid capital? Did the Se- 
nator ever hear of a plantation thus exploding and 
vanishing? And 1 would be glad to know how 
large a portion of this three hundred millions of 
solid capital will finally escape in the same way? 
A few years may enable us to answer the question. 

The Senator next, by way of illustration, under- 
took to draw a distinction between bank credit and 
Government credit, or public stocks, in which he 
was not very successful. It would be no difficult 
task to prove that they both rest substantially on 
debt, and that the Government stock may be, and 
is, to a great extent, actually applied in the same 
mode as bank credit in the use of exchanges and 
business. It, in fact, constitutes, to a great extent, 
the very basis of banking operation; but, after hav- 
ing occupied the Senate so long, it would be unrea- 
sonable to consume their time on what was intro- 
duced as a mere illustration. 

The Senator next undertook to prove the im- 
mense advantage of banking institutions. He ask- 
ed what would be done with the surplus capital of 
the country, if it could not be invested in bank 
stocks? In this new and growing country, with 
millions on millions of lands, of the best quality, 
still lying unimproved; with vast schemes of im- 
provements, constantly requiring capital; with the 
immense demand for labor for every branch of bu- 
siness, the last question I ever expected to hear ask- 
ed is that propounded by the Senator. I had sup- 
posed the greater difficulty was to find capital, and 
not how to dispose of it, and that this difficulty had 
been one of the main reasons assigned in favor of 
the banking system. : 

The next benefit he attributes to the system was 
the vast amount of lands, which had passed out of 
the hands of the public into that of individuals of 
late, which he estimated, during the last three 
years, at thirty-six millions ef acres, forming a sur- 
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face équal in extent to England, and which he 
stated would rise in value greatly, in consequence of 
their passing into private hands. That this im- 
mense tr gasfer has been effected by the banks, I ad- 
mit; but that it is to be considered an advantage to 
the country, I certainly never expected to hear 
uttered any where, especially on this floor, and by 
one so intelligent as the Senator. I had supposed 
it was infinitely better for the community at large, 
and particularly for those not in affluent circum- 
Stances, that the lands should remain in possession 
of the Government than of speculators, till wanted 
for settlement; and that one of the most decided ob- 
jections to our banking system is, that it becomes 
the instrument of making such immense transfers, 
whenever the currency becomes excessive. This 
is a point not without interest, and I must ask the 
Senate to bear with me, while I pause for a few 
moments to explain it. 


The effect of an expanding currency is to raise 
prices, and to put speculation in motion. He who 
buys, in a short time seems to realize a fortune, 
and every one is on the look-out to make success- 
ful investments, and thus prices receive a constant 
upward impulse, with the exception of the public 
lands, the price of which is fixed at $1 25, excepting 
such as are sold at public auction. The rise of 
other landed property soon creates a new demand 
for the public lands; and speculation commences 
its giant operations in thatquarter. Vast purchases 
are made, and the revenue of the Government in- 
creases in proportion to the increased sales. Thé 
payment is made in bank notes, and these pass 
from the land offices to the deposite banks, and con- 
stitute a large surplus for new banking fagilities and 
accommodations. Applicants from all quarters 
press in to partake of the rich harvest, and the notes 
repass iato the hands of speculators to be reinvested 
in the purchase of public lands. They again pass 
through the hands of receivers, and thence to the 
banks, and again to the speculators, and every re- 
volution of the wheel increases the swelling tide, 
which sweeps away millions of the choicest acres 
from the Government to the monopolizers for bank 
notes, which, in the end, prove as worthless as the 
paper on which they are written. Had this pro- 
cess not been arrested, by the deposite act of 1836, 
and had the banks avoided an explosion, in a short 
time the whole of the public domain, the precious 
inheritance of the people of this Unicn and their 
descendants, would have passed through the same 
process with the thirty-six millions of acres which 
the Senator so highly commends. What took 
place then will again take place, at the very next 
swell of the paper tide, unless, indeed, this bill 
should become a law, which would prove an effec- 
tual check against its recurrence. 

The Senator next attributes our extraordinary 
advance in improvement and prosperity to the 
banking system. He puts down as nothing our 
free institutions; the security in which the people 
enjoy their rights; the vast extent of our country; 
and the fertility of its soil, and the energy, indus- 
try, and enterprise of the stock from which we are 
descended. All these, it seems, are as dust. The 
banks are every thing, and without them we would 
have been but little advanced in improvement or 
prosperity. Itis much more easy to assign our 
or to the banking system than to prove it. 

hat in its early stages it contributed to give an 
impulse to industry and improvement I do not deay; 
but that, in its present excess, it impedes rather 
than promotes either, I hold to be certain. That 
we are not indebted to it for our extraordinary ad- 
vance and improvements, wholly or mainly, there 
is an argument, which I regard as decisive. Before 
the Revolution, we had no banks; and yet our im- 
provement and prosperity, all things considered, 
were as great anterior to it, as since, whether we 
regard the increase of population or wealth. At 
that time, not a bank note was to be seen, and the 
whole circulation consisted either of gold and sil- 
ver, or the colonial paper money, which all now, 
and especially the Senator, considers so worthless. 
Had the Senator lived during that period, he mighg, 
with equal plausibility, have attributed all the fin- 
provement and prosperity of the country to the old 
colonial paper money, as he now does to the banks; 
any attempt to change or im- 
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prove it, as an overthrow of the credit ‘system, as 
warmly as he now does the separation of the Go- 
vernment from the banks. I tell the Senator that 
the time is coming, when his present defence of the 
banking system, as it is now organized, will be 
considered as extraordinary as we now would re- 
gard a defence of the old and exploded system of 
‘colonial paper money. He seems not to see that 


the system has reached a point, where great changes | 


are unavoidable; and without which, the whole 
will explode. 
has passed, and it is now far advanced in that of 
decrepitude. 
thoroughly reformed, or it must perish in the natu- 
ral course of events. The first step towards its re- 
novation is the measure he denounces in such un- 


measured terms—the separation frem the Govern- | 
ment; and the next a separation between discount | 


and circulation. The two are incompatible; and 


so long as they are united, those frequent vicissi- | 


tudes of contractions and expansions, to which 
bank circulation is so subject, and which is rapidly 
bringing it into discredit, must continue to increase 
in frequency and intensity, till it shall become as 
completely discredited as continental money. 

The Senator seems not to be entirely unaware of 
the danger to which the system is exposed from its 
_ frequent vibrations and catastrophes. 


have occurred. ‘That it hastened it, I do not in the 
least doubt; but that we should have escaped with- 
out it, I wholly deny. The causes of the explosion 
lay deep, far beneath the circular, and nothing but 
the most efficient measures, during the session im- 
mediately after the removal of the deposites, could 
have prevented it. That was the crisis, which, 
having passed without doing any thing, what has 
since followed was inevitable. 
tem does it exhibit! 
could bring it to the ground, and spread ruin over 
the country! 


slightest cause to such disasters? Does it not con- 
clusively show that there is some deep and inherent 
defect ia its very constitution, which renders it too 
unsafe to confide in without some radical and tho- 
rough reform? 

The Senator himself seems conscious of this. 


He entered into the question of its expansions and | 
contractions, and suggested several remedies to | 
correct an evil, which none can deny, and which | 


all must see, if not corrected, must end in the final 
overthrow ef the system. He told us that the re- 
medy was to be found in the proportion between 


bullion and circulation, and that the proper rale to | 


enforce the due proportion between the two, was, 


when exchange was against us, for the banks to | 
I admit that the disease originates in the | 


curtail. 
undue proportion, not between bullion and circula- 
tion, but between it and the liabilities of the banks, 
including deposites, as well as circulation, (the 
former is even more important than the latter,) and 


that the remedy must consist in enforcing that pro- | 
portion. But two questions here present themselves: | 
what is that due proportion? and how is it, under | 


our system of banking, to be enforced? There is 


one proportion which we know to be safe, and that | 
is, when for every dollar of liability there is one | 
dollar in bullion or specie; but this would bring us , 
back again to the old, honest, and substantial Bank | 


of Amsterdam, so much abused by all the advo- 
cates of banks of discount. If that proportion be 
transcended—it we admit two, or three, to one, to 
be the due proportion, or any other that would 
make banking more profitable and eligible than the 
mere loaning of money or other pursuits of society, 
the evil under which we now suffer would continue. 


Too much capita! would continue to flow into bank- | 


ing, to be again followed by the excess of the sys- 
tem, with all its train of disasters. But admit that 


such would not be the fact, how are we to compel | 
the twenty-six States of this Union to enforce the | 


due proportion, all of which exercise the night of 
establishing banks at pleasure, and on such prin- 
ciples as they may choose to adopt? It can only 


be done by an amendment of the Constitution; and | 
{ 


The state of its manhood and vigor | 


The whole system must be reformed, | 


He tells us, | 
by way of apology, that had it not been for the | 
Specie circular the present catastrophe would not 


But admitting | 
what he says to be true, what a picture of the sys- | 
How frail, how unstable | 
must it be, when a single act of the Executive | 


And shall we again renew our con- | 
nection with such a system, so liable from the 
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is there any one so wild and visionary as to believe 
that there is the least prospect of such an amend- 
ment? Let gentlemen who acknowledge the de- 
fect, before they insist on a reunion with a system 
acknowleged to be exposed, as it now stands, to 
such frequent and dangerous vicissitudes, first ap- 
ply a remedy and remove the defect, and then ask 
for our co-operation. 

But the Senator tells us that the means of enforc- 
ing the due proportion is to be found in the regu- 
lation of the exchanges, and for this purpose the 
only rule necessary to be observed ‘is to curtail 
when exchanges are against us, and, as a counter- 
part, I suppose, to enlarge when in our favor. 
How much dependence is to be put on this rule, 
we have a strong illustration in the late catastrophe, 
under which the country is now suffering. The 
exchanges remained in our favor to the very last; 
and before the rule,on which the Senator so confi- 
dently relies, could be applied, the shock was felt 
and the banks ingulfed; and this will ever be the 
case, when preceded by a general expansion in the 
commercial world, such as preceded the late. 

The cause of that commenced on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and originated mainly in the provi- 
sions on which the recharter of the Bank of En- 
giand was renewed; which greatly favored the ex- 
tension of banking operations in a country which 
may be considered as the centre of the commercial 
system of the world. The effect of these provisions 
was a depreciation of the value of gold and silver 
there, and their consequent expulsion to other coun- 
tries, and especially to ours, which turned the ex- 
change vith England in our favor; ard which, in 
combination with other causes, the removal of the 
deposites and the expiration of the charter of the 
late Bank of the United States, was followed by a 
great corresponding expansion of our banking sys- 
tem. The result of this state of things was, a great 
increase of the liabilities of the banks, compared 
with their specie, in both countries, which laid the 
train for the explosion. The Bank of Englank first 
took the alarm, and began to prepare to meet the 
threatened calamity. It was unavoidable, and the 
only question was, where it should fall. The weak- 
ness of our system, and the comparative strength 
of theirs, turned the shock on ours, but of the ap- 
proach of which, the exchanges gave, as I have 
stated, no indications almost to the last moment. 
And even then, so artificial are exchanges, and so 
liable to be influenced by other causes, besides the 
excess of currency on one side and the deficit on 
the other, after it began to show unfavorable indi- 
cations, we all remember that a single individaal, 
at the head of a State institution, I mean Mr. Bid- 
dle, by appearing in New York, and bringing into 
market bonds on England, drawn on time, turned 
the current and restored the exchange. All this 
conclusively proves, that when there is a general 
expansion (the most dangerous of all) exchanges 
gives no indication of the approach of danger, and, 
of course, their regulation, on which the Senator 
relies, affords no protection against it. 

I might go further, and show that at no time is it 
to be relied on as the index of the relative expan- 
sion or contraction in different countries, and that 
it is liable to be influenced by many circumstances 
besides those to which I have alluded, some of 
which are fleeting, and others more permanent. It 
presupposes the perfect fluidity of currency, and 
that it is not liable to be obstructed or impeded by 
natural or artificial causes in its ebbs and flows, 
which is far from being true, as I have already 
shown in the instance of Mr. Biddle’s operation pre- 
ceding the late shock. In fact, it may be laid down 
as a rule, that where the currency consists of con- 
veruble paper, resting on a gold and silver basis, 
the small portion of specie which may be required 
to uphold the whole has its fluidity obstructed by so 
many and such powerful causes, as to afford no 
certain criterion of the relative expansion of the 
currency between it and other countries, and, of 
course, afford no certain rule of regulating bank- 
ing operations. The subject is one that would re- 
quire more time to discuss than I can bestow on 
the’ present occasion; but of its truth we have a 
strong illustration in the state of things preceding 
the late shock,-when, as I have stated, the ex- 
changes remained favorable, while the vast amount 





of our imports, and the unusual character of many 
of the articles imported, clearly indicated that our 
currency was relatively greatly expanded, com- 
pared with those countries with which we have 
commercial relations. 

To correct the detects of the system, the Senator 
must go much deeper. The evil lies in its strong 
tendency to increase; and that again, in the extraor- 
dinary and vast advantages which are conferred on 
it, beyond all other pursuits of the community, 
which, if not diminished, must terminate in its utter 
destruction, or an entire revolution in our social 
and political system. It is t possible that the 
great body of the commung will patiently bear 
that the currency, which ough: be the most sta- 
ble of all things, should be the tuost fluctuating and 
uncertain, and that, too, in defiance of positive pro- 
visions in the Constitution, which all acknowledge 
— intended to give it the greatest possible sta- 

ity. 
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SEPARATION OF GOVERNMENT FROM BANKS. 


SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 
Or On10, 

In the Senate of the United States, February 20, 1838. 
—The Independent Treasury bill, and the sub- 
stitute for it submitted by Mr. Rives, being un- 
der consideration, 

Mr. ALLEN rose and said : 

This Government is but forty-nine yearsold. It 
is, Mr. President, your junior, and that of many 
members of this body; but, short as has been 
its duration, it has already experienced the most 
extraordinary political phenomenén which has 
ever occurred in human affairs. In May last, the 
nation was at peace with all mankind. The seve- 
ral departments of the Government, all the organs 
of its various powers, were performing their usual 
and appropriate functions. The public revenues 
had swollen into a surplus beyond the public ne- 
cessities, of forty millions of dollars. The people 
were contented, prosperous, and happy. We were 
threatened neither with invasion from without nor 
insurrection within. All confided in the public se- 
curity; all quietly reposed upon that confidence. 
And yet, in one night—in one moment, as it were 
—the Government was suddenly struck down, and 
the whole frame of society convulsed and disjointed 
by the shock! The laws were rent asunder, the 
revenues seized, the Government left without a 
dollar, and the labor and property of the whole 

ople without a medium or standard of value. 

hen, and then for the first time, was it discovered 
that there existed in our midst a power independent 
alike of the Government and of the people, re- 
sponsible to neither, and triumphant over both. 

Many a time, sir, in the history ef our race, 
have civil institutions been hewn down by the 
sword; many a time have they been effaced from 
the earth in the desolating sweep of human pas- 
sions; many a time have they worn out by the fric- 
tion of their own parts, or decayed and wasted 
away with age; but never, until May last, was a 
Government arrested in its action, and brought to 
a solemn stand, by a power wielded not by a fo- 
reign enemy, nor by the Government itself, nor yet 
by the people over whom itextended. And now, 
sir, what do we behold? We see this power, con- 
centrated, embodied, organized, animated by a spi- 
rit of rapine and conquest; and having advanced to 
the Capitol over obligations broken, rights viola- 
ted, laws infracted, authority defied, we now behold 
it standing incarnate upon the floor of the Senate, 
to demand a surrender of the affairs of the Repub- 
lic into its own exclusive custody. Yes: and if this 
demand be not complied with; if the people will 
not agree to pay an eternal tribute to the banks; if 
they will not abandon the Government of them- 
selves, and submit to the rule of these monopolies, 
with what are they threatened? They are threa- 
tened with a punishment, ‘“ compared to which a'l 
the calamities of a war with the most potent nation 
of the globe, would be a blessing.” Such are the 
forebodings, such the language, of the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. CLay.]} 

That the freemen of this land, acting through 
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the Government of their choice, should refuse to 
deliver their present, and to mortgate their future, 
revenues to a league of private corporations—to 
cerporations which have already betrayed them, 
which have conspired together, seized the public 
treasure, and still stand out in barefaced rebellion 
against public law; that such should be the honest 
obstinacy of the nation ia resisting these demands, 
is a conduct ‘unaccountable, monstrous, criminal,” 
in the judgment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Wester. } 

This Government shall be compelled to receive, 
through all coming time, nothing for its revenues 
but the due-bills of banks—of banks which have 
refused, in advance, to pay those bills. It shall de- 
liver the bills, when received, back to the very 
same banks, as a fund for their private traffic. It 
shall levy, for the use of these corporations, an 
everlasling tribute upon the country, and thus re- 
duce tne people to the mercenary dominion of 
banks and bankers. These things must be done 
in quiet, and under color of law; or, if not so done, 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] foresees 
their future fulfillment threugh a breach in the 
Constitution, and in the form of a National Bank. 

Such are the demands, such the forebodings, 
such the substitute—a measure, the first principle 
and inevitable tendency of which is essenually 
revolutionary. It is nothing less than a demand 
of the public revenue, now and for ever, made by 
the banks as a political right; and that demand is 
expressly predicated upon the assumption, that the 
Constitution is theoretically and practically incom- 
petent to effect the ends of Government. The 
substitute assumes, and its mover declares, that 
the present officers, though chosen by the people, 
are, and that all other citizens who hereafter may 
be chosen by their countrymen to administer the 
Government, necessarily must be, too ignorant or 
too corrupt to take care of the public revenue. 
We are, therefore, required to go beyond the Con- 
stitution for agents not selected by, nor responsible 


to, the people. And why is this to be done? Why | 


sheuld not the people be trusted to appoint their 
own agents to take care of theirown money? For, 
after all, this is the real, the only question. The 
question is, who shall exercise the elective power 
of this Government? Shail the people, or shall 
the banks, appoint the men to be charged with our 
public affairs? Shall those who hold the public 
money be responsible to the public? To this ques- 
tion, the substitute answers, that the banks shall, 
that the people shall not, exercise this power. It 
says to the people, ‘* the banks are more virtuous, 
more intelligent than you ; they will appoint officers 
to take care of your money more worthy of yeur 
confidence than any selected by yourselves. You 
raise the revenue by your taxes, but you have no 
right to regulate its custody; you must trust 
to the honor of banks, in which, though they have 
once betrayed you, you must again confide; and 
turn your suspicions upon your own officers, who, 
though elected by yourselves, and thus far faithful 
to their trust, may yet deceive you.” Such, sir, is 
the language which this substitute speaks to the 
people ; such is the charge against their integrity, 
their virtue and intelligence; such the attack thus 
openly made upon the sovereignty of the people— 
upon the representative principle, the only prin- 
ciple which can, for a single hour, sustain this 
Government. 

Thus, sir, we have the grounds of this contest 
distinctly marked out. Let no man mistake his 
position—let none waste his energies upon a delu- 
sive issue—let none be beguiled by the deceitful 
outside this controversy has assumed—let none 
suppose it a meze question of currency and finance. 
No: it is a struggle, not between two systems of cur- 
rency, but between two forms of Government. 
Privilege, paper, and oppression, stand arrayed on 
the one side, against liberty, labor, and property, on 
the other. The revolutionary struggle for separa- 
tion from the throne of Great Britain, was not more 
essentially a strife for independence and freedom, 
than is this to dissolve the connection which ren- 
ders the Government basely subject, and the people 
basely tributary, to the banks. In this contest, (I 
speak it with a sigh for the weakness of eur nature,) 
the contending elements are but too fatally matched. 








Each power acts with the concentrated energy of 
organization. One, the organized Government of 
the people, prompted to defence by the love of 
liberty; the other, an organized league of monopo- 
lies, fired in the assault by the hope of conquest 
and the prospect of plunder. Though apparently 
temporary, the struggle will be long and arduous; 
and, whatsoever may be the result, that result will 
blast or confirm the happiness of the present, and 
the hopes of many a succeeding, generation. 

Sir, the events of the last century have wrought 
an amazing revolution in the social condition of 
man. The sword had ever been the great oppres- 
sor and plunderer of the world, but that sanguinary 
agent of conquest and crime has now lost most of 
its terrors, and physical force yielded to the ascen- 
dancy of moral power. Human liberty, neverthe- 
less, still finds an antagonist; and it remains for 
this generation and fer this country to determine 
whether organized fraud can be made to take the 
place of the sword in the oppression and plunder of 
mankind. 

Our political institutions were framed with refe- 
rence to this momentous question, and the maturest 
wisdom was exerted to guard them against the in- 
trusion of an enemy more dreadful than the sword, 
because more subtle in its action, and more intense 
in its grasp. The framers of the Constitution 
knew that political power was neither more nor 
less than the control of one man over another; 
that, amidst the necessities of human life, control 
over the labor, the property, and the subsistence of 
man, was control over the man himself. They 
knew, too, that the natural disparity in the capaci- 
ties, energies, and dispositions of men, unaided by 
political discriminations, was insufficient to destroy 
that equality of condition so essential to the safety 
of each, and to the common happiness of all. 

Upon these high elementary principles the Con- 
stitution was based. Throughout the whole frame 
of our system, embracing both the State and Fe- 
deral Governments, the people are viewed as an 
aggregate of individuals equal to each other, not 
as an association of classes and orders. Property 
is treated as an object of acquisition equally by all, 
not as asubject of monopoly or exclusive appropri- 
ation by any. Rights, only, are recognised: privi- 
leges, discarded. The contrivances which in other 
countries had been deyised to classify the commu- 
nity, and graduate the scale of dependent orders, 
were rejected as incompatible with civil liberty. 
Titles of nobility, all the machinery of entails, 
perpetuities, and primogeniture, being thus reject- 
ed, our ancestors put the Government in motion, 
believing, as they sincerely did, that man, and the 
proceeds of histoil, were forever secured against 
pillage and oppression. 

Such, in the begginning, were our institutions— 
such then was the condition of our country. But, 
sir, a power antagonist to these principles was soon 
transplanted from the British monarchy into our 
system—a power which has silently incorporated 
itself with our social economy, inverted the natu- 
ral action of the Government, and now threatens 
its total subversion. 

By common consent, the whole civilized world 
had set apart a particular species of property as 
the representative standard of value for all other 
property. Such were precious metals, gold and 
silver, which, after receiving a fixed form and the 
stamp of public authority, had, by way of emi- 
nence, been denominated money. When the Consti- 
tution was adopted, commerce had supplied our peo- 
ple with an amount of this money equal to their neces- 
sities; and, in addition to this, they had enjoined it 
asa duty upon their own Government, to adapt 
these metals to the public use, by regulating their 
form and value. This was done, and for a time 
all was well. But, from England, the banking sys- 
tem was transplanted upon our shores. By its 
agency, individuals were enabled to withdraw 
from the public use the whole metallic medium, 
and to retain it as a monopoly in their own hands. 
The means, as well as the privilege, of accom- 
plishing this object, were conferred as gratuities 
by arbitrary legislation. Under these legislative 
acts, called charters, they assumed the name of 
banks, proceeded to issue their private credit in 
the form of due bills, which being thus made by 





law nominally equal to money, went forth to fill 
the void left in the community by the withdrawal 
of the precious metals. 

Such was the fatal entrance of the paper or 
banking system upon our soil. It came as a tax- 
gatherer from that country to which our fathers 
had reiused to pay taxes. It came immediately 
after our Revolutionary war, and its advent was 
the beginning of a counter revolution. It came 
fraught with monopoly, privilege, and perpetuity— 
principles in direct hostility to those upon which 
this Government stands. 

And thus, sir, whilst the Constitution requires 
Congress to coin metallic money for the use of the 
country, and to regulate its value, the banks are 
authorized to annul the action of the Government, 
by withdrawing that money from the people, and 
substituting in its stead a paper medium, whose 
value it is impossible to regulate. Every citizen 
has a constitutional right to demand gold and sil- 
ver in payment of his debis, because the Govern- 
ment is bound to coin these metals for the debtor; 
yet the banks have made it impracticable for the 
creditor to exact, or for the debtor to pay, any thing 
but paper. The Constitution seeks to secure the 
people against taxation, except with their own con- 
sent, for the use of Government, and in proportion 
to their representative influence; but the paper sys- 
tem levies an enormous tax upon them against 
their will, in unequal proportions, and for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the banks. All perpetaities are 
forbidden, yet moneyed corporations have arisen 
among us, with power to renew and perpetuate 
themselves by the threat of public ruin as the pe- 
nalty of their discontinuance. Privileged monopo- 
lies, tending to enrich the few to the oppression of 
the many, by destroying the co-equal distribution 
of labor and its proceeds, were carefully excluded 
from our political system; but, notwithstanding this, 
companies have been chartered with authority to 
monopolize that species of property called metallic 
money—the only property which the Government 
is required to prepare for the use of the people-— 
property with which they cannot dispense, and with 
the monopoly of which these corporations are ena- 
bled to control all other property, and the labor of 
the whole people. And thus, though the Constitu- 
tion secures to the citizen his property inviolate, so 
that its quantity cannot be diminished but for the 
public use, and upon the payment of an equiva- 
lent, the banks are permitted to diminish, at will, 
the value of every man’s lands and goods, by vary- 
ing the amount of their discounts. 

These things, deeply and vitally atfecting the 
well-being, the very subsistence, of every man in 
the Republic, the banks are permitted to transact, 
not in the wholesome presence of the peopie, not 
in the light of day, but in darkness and in secret, 
between the walls of subterraneous caverns. And 
this is allowed in a country whose constitution and 
laws carry responsibility along with every act of 
power that may, in any degree, affect the public 
interests, subject the conduct of the most subord:- 
nate Officer to the general scrutiny, and inflict’penal 
justice upon every delinquent. 

Sir, the privileges thus conferred upon these 
combinations of men called banks—the privilege 
of monopolizing the whole traffic in the precious 
metals—of withdrawing those metals from the use 
of the public—of issuing their due bills as the sole 
currency of the country—bills which are but the 
counterfeit of the money they purport to represent— 
bills which, for the most part, constitute a species 
of credit founded, not like that of individuals, upon 
actual property, but upon an arbitrary credit, cre- 
ated by acts of arbitrary legislation, and forced 
upon the people as the representative of things that 
do not exist—the privilege of monopolizing the 
faculty of loaning money—of loaning their credit 
as money—of compelling every citizen to exchange 
his for their credit, with a premiam for the ex- 
change—of increasing and diminishing their loans 
at pleasure, without notice to the community. 
These mighty privileges concentrate a mass of 
power, such as never existed in any othér eountry, 
and never can be concentrated in any other form 
than that of the paper system. Such a system 
must forever act with a tenfold force upon the peo- 
ple of a free Government, because such a Gevern- 
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ment is, in its social structure, necessarily too 
feeble, and exerts too little control over the citizen 
and his property, to protect him against a power 
holding in its own hands the value of his labor, and 
the measure of his subsistence; for, after all, man 
must, in the nature of things, ultimately yield to 
that power which bears most directly and steadily 
upon him, The necessities of life leave him no 
means of resisting a power that determines, at 
pleasure, the quantity of his daily bread. 

And now, lask, what monarch, what Government, 
in any age or country, ever possessed a power over 
the labor, the property, the subsistence of the peo- 
ple, over their domestic comforts, their social hap- 
piness, so arbitrary, so irresponsible, so omnipo- 
tent, as that which the banks of this free country 
now hold over this free people? But are we free, 
can we feel that we are freemen, whilst .there 
exists in our midst a despotism of chartered compa- 
nies, changing our social condition from day te day, 
at its own pleasure, for its own benefit? 

Sir, one of the essential elements of frédom is 
the security for the: future which we have in the 
present. Your paper system deranges the whole 
community by asingle act. It throws out a hun- 
dred millions of loans to-day; it withdraws them to- 
morrow; and a revolution in property is accom- 
plished. The honest citizen retires at night with 
the accumulated proceeds of his toil around him; 
he rises at morn in bankruptcy and despair. The 
bé@nks have reduced the circle of their favors, and 
his property has been sacrificed upon the scale of 
depreciation caused by the curtailment. The third 
day comes, and he is once more stimalated into 
life and hope by the returning tide of bank facili- 
ties: the fourth day he is replunged into beggary by 
bank contractions. Thus, by these alternations, 
the cheerful prospect of improving his condition by 
regular labor is blasted for ever. He is left to beat 
about in the feverish void between the extremes of 
hope and despondency. And, sir, that restless irri- 
tation of the public mind which is hourly putting 
at hazard the repose and tie neutrality of the coun- 
try, is among the natural effects of these sudden 
and frequent transitions in the circumstances and 
fortunes of men. 

Bat, Mr. President, the powers and privileges of 
the banking system, vast and direful as are now 
their effects upon the social circumstances of the 
people, are destined, if not arrested, to become still 
more so, by bearing down the Government of the 
country, and erecting in its stead, a cold, sordid, 
mercenary despotism. The progress of the system 
towards this end has been silent, but steady, direct 
and rapid. Already I have shown ils power over 
property and labor, and, through them, over men, 
by its connections with our whole domestic econo- 
my. Butits more immediate influence upon our 
political institutions remains yet to be seen. This 
influence is exerted, first, upon the mass of the 
people before they have delegated their power, and 
again, upon their agents, aller t.e delegation is 
made. 

Banks derive their being from legislation. They 
are of political origin. They sustain and perpetuate 
themselves by re-acting upon the source ef their 
existence, and therefore necessarily become an cle- 
ment of political power. Every new one increases 
the strength, and guarantees the perpetuity of those 
that preceded it; and all unite, still further, to aug- 
ment their number. Each is a monopoly as against 
the community, the common object of spoliation, 
but all stand upon a level with regard to each other 
as co-agents in plunder, and co-equal recipients of 
its spoils. Among themselves, they are not beings 
of a distinct existence, but cohesive parts of a sys- 
tem, with all the functions of a complete and pow- 
erful organization. The Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States is the centre of the system, be- 
cause that is the member in which the greatest pow- 
er is accumulated, and which stands in the region 
where the payments of the continent are made. To 
this institution, therefore, all the parts of the sys- 
tem are attracted by a gravitation as infallible as 
that which draws the waters of the West to the 
Gulf of Mexico, or holds this Capitol to the earth. 
By dispensing its influence throughout all the chan- 
nels of political power, and re-acting steadily upon 
the legislation of the country, the system has, with- 
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in less than the half of a century, strengthened its 
grasp, and enlarged its orbit, till it now compre- 
hends eight hundred banks, with a capital of three 
hundred millions, a circulation of a hundred and 
twenty millions, and a mass of loans amounting to 
near five hundred millions of dollars. ‘This fright- 
ful power is concentrated, nominally, in the hands 
of about ten thousand officers of banks, but really 
in those of a single man, who, as president of the 
central member, controls, by his solitary will, the 
whole machinery of the system. 

But in what manner has the system thus re-act- 
ed upon legislation, the source of its existence? 
What human agency has it employed thus to en- 
large and perpetuate itself, and what is the extent 
of that agency? In reply to these questions, ten 
thousand bank presidents, directors, cashiers, clerks, 
counsellors, and attorneys, stand forth to our view. 
They are followed by an army of at least seventy- 
five thousand stockholders, whose rear is covered 
by a train of dependants indefinitely long. But if 
these numbers of men are great, whatshall we say 
when we see still advancing the multitudinous host 
of borrowers, with their dependants, and all these 
to be succeeded by a swarm of impatient expec- 
tants? When the banks suspended payment, their 
loans and discounts verged close upon the sum of 
five hundred millions of dollars. ‘This amount, if 
loaned for a single year, in the proportion of one 
thousand dellars toa man, would embrace five hun- 
dred thousand men; if loaned, in the same propor- 
tion, for six months, it would reach one million of 
men; and if loaned for the usual period of ninety 
days, then the bank borrowers, in a single year, 
would number two millions of intividuals—a num- 
ber far transcending the entire voting population of 
the Union. But these institutions distribute not their 
favors so equally as this. If,however, they do not 
bring the influence of their loans to bear directly on 
all this multitude, they advance far towards effecting 
that object, indirectly, by applying their money only 
to those who, from their influence in society, can 
control most of the rest. 

And now, I ask, who are the men that compose 
this amazing concourse of bankers, stockholders, 
borrowers, and dependants?) Where are they to be 
found? Are they among the humble citizens, 
doomed, by the necessities of life, to toil in obscu- 
ri:y? Are chey to be found in the field or in the 
workshop? No, sir, no; they are to be found in the 
shade of summer and in the sunshine of winter; 
they are to be found amidst this forest of banks that 
overshadow the cities, towns, and villages, of the 
Republic. There they are; and there, at this very 
moment, they may be found, crouching in servile 
submission to these institutions—defending their 
frauds, the most stupendous that ever were com- 
mitted—defending their open rebellion against pub- 
lic law, and reviling the Government of their 
country, and the friends of that Government, with 
all the bitterness of mercenary malice. Firm, sir, 
must be the heart of that man, and strong must be 
his nerve, who dares to complain of the oppression 
of the banks—who dares to lift the voice of pa- 
triotic warning to his countrymen. Stern must be 
his soul, and indomitable his fortitude, before he 
presumes to rebuke the power of the banks—a 
power which has already coiled around the sacred 
forms of the Constitution, which is day by day 
increasing the intensity of its pressure, and stran- 
gling public liberty in its folds. 

I ask, again, who are these men, and where to 
be found? True it is, that many of them are citi- 
zens good and valuable—but true it is, also, that 
they are, in the general, men who live by devices, 
by traffic and speculation. They are congregated 
in towns and cities, where banks dispense their fa- 
vors, and where they combine to defend all the in- 
justice of the dispensing power. Thus, each one 
of these delinquent corporations stands securely 
in the midst of a faithful garrison. Let an in- 
jured citizen utter a word in complaint of his 


wrongs, and in a moment he is denounced, his” 


character assailed, and his influence impaired or 
destroyed. Leta public journal print but an un- 
friendly line, subscriptions to the paper are imme- 
diately withdrawn, advertisements discontinued, 
and the affrighted printer persecuted into submis- 
ison or beggary. Thus, that loud sentinel, the 
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Press, intended as it was to sound the alarm oa the 
first approach of danger, is subsidized by favors, 
or silenced by intimidation. If it speak at all, it 
must speak only in praises to the banks and in 
treachery to the people. 

Among this crowd of clamorous dependants are 
found a thousand bank attorneys—men, whose pro- 
fessional connections with the community, whose 
habits of public speaking, give them a dispropor- 
tionate influence over the public mind. They, 
one and all, stand forth, in aid of subsidized presses, 
to justify whatever enormities these corporations 
may commit against the people, and to ascribe all 
the crimes of banks to the Government of their 
country. 

It is thus that the powerful influences which 
contribute to mould and direct the passions and 
opinions of towns and cities, are arrayed on the 
side of the banking system; and it is thus, also, 
that towns and cities, through the intercourse of 
business and the agency of the press, contribute so 
powerfully to mould and direct the passions and 
opinions of the whole country. 

Is it, then, wonderful, that a system which has 
prostituted and purchased into its service so much 
of the intellect, which has combined in its sup- 
port so many of the active elements, of society, 
should have assumed a despotism, almost absolute, 
over the public judgment, and laid the country un- 
der tribute, even with the country’s consent? 

And yet, sir, notwithstanding all this, the control 
of banks over property, over labor, over the very 
subsistence of the people, notwithstanding their do- 
mination over such a multitude of men, whilst 
power yet abides in the mass, there would still be 
hope for public liberty, if that power remained un- 
corrupted when delegated to public agents; for this 
is the point where the attack is most direct and fa- 
tal. The representative principle is the vitality of 
the Government; and its corruption puts an end to 
civil liberty. Are we, then, exposed to danger in 
this direction? Has bank influence reached the 
public functionaries? Has it contaminated power 
in their hands; bent them from the line of duty? 
And have they rewarded the generous confidence 
of the people with treachery to their dearest inte- 
rests? I ask these questions; and now, sir, who 
stands ready with a negative answer?) Will it, can 
it, be denied, that the banking system has, from its 
very beginning, enlarged and perpetuated itself by 
re-acling constantly upon the legislation of the coun- 
try? Look throughout the Union, with what assi- 
duity bank presidents, stockholders, lawyers, bor- 
rowers and dependants, are pressed upon the pub- 
lic favor as candidates for all offices, legislative, 
executive, and judicial. And what, sir, has been 
the result? How many of these men, thus control- 
ling banks, or controlled by them, thus directly in- 
terested in, or personally dependent upon them— 
how many are seen in the Legislature of every 
State? Who will say that these men, interested as 
they are in bank profits against the people who pay 
them, do not constitute at least one-third, and often 
a half, of every legislative body? Who will deny 
that these legislators, faithless to the sacred trusts 
confided to them, regardless of the public welfare, 
and mindful only of their own interests, have ever 
combined, and still do combine, to multiply the 
privileges, to diminish the responsibilities, and to 
increase the profits of the banks? 

The fundamental laws of the Union, and of the 
States, have sought to guard public men against 
temptation and impurity, and thus tosecure fidelity 
to the people, by express provisions. In most, if 
not all, of the States, men are ineligible to offices cre- 
ated by their own agency, as members of the Le- 
gislature; and the officers of the General Govern- 
ment, one and all, are disqualified to sit in the le- 
gislative bodies of the States. And yet, in a coun- 
try so jealous, so vigilent of its freedom, what is 
the practice universally prevalent, where banks 
are concerned? Do we not see members of the 
Legislature, who are already interested in or de- 
pendent upon banks already established, conspiring 
among themselves, as well as with others, to char- 
ter new institutions, to incorporate themselves by 
name, and thus to levy money, for their own use, 
by their own acts, upon their own constituents? 

Bat is this all? the corrupting influences of 
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banks to be found only in legislative bodies? No; 
the Executive departments of the States are equally 
exposed Bank presidents, directors, stockholders, 
lawyers, and borrowers, may be seen in the persons 
of Governors and other officers, throughout all the 

radations of executive and ministerial authority. 

But if the influence of the banking system be 
fatal to the honest exercise of legislative and exe- 
cutive power, what are we to hope when it falls 
upon the inviolable ermine? for there it has 
fallen, and there it has left a stain of impu- 
rity broad as the face of the Union. Banks 
know, full well, the value of a friend at court. 
They know who are to expound their charters; to 
limit, or extend, by mere opinion, their powers and 
privileges; to probe or conceal, to punish or con- 
nive at, thear frauds and delinquencies. This they 
understand, and bank officers and dependants are, 
therefore, converted into judges, or judges converted 
into bank officers and dependants. In either event, 
the result is the same to the people. And thus it 
is that the public law of this great and glorious 
country, instead of emanating from its freemen, is 
often both made and administered, in their very 
presence, by the agency of banks, which are them- 
selves but the creatures of law. 

Sir, it may be assumed as a political axiom, 
founded in the nature of our social being, that, in 
a popular Government, every considerable divi- 
sion of the community, whether based upon dis- 
tinct interests, abstract principles, or upon the di- 
versity of human passions, will, if it adm:t of a 
separate organization, ultimately become partisan 
in the struggles for political power. The banking 
system is such a division; it is so organized, and 
has openly assumed all the attributes ef a partisan. 
But so comprehensive, so vast, are its powers, that 
instead of being merely secondary, it has itself be- 
come the primary basis of such a party. Instead 
of being attracted by vther interests, it has drawn 
those interests to itself; and thus the politician is 
rendered subordinate to the banker, and the public 
welfare an o>ject subordinate to the welfare of the 
banks. Sir, is the fact doubted? Then look back 
through the last eight years; look over the face of 
the country at the present moment; look through 


both Houses ef Congress; look to the measure now: 


pending in the Senate. What is, what has been 
during all this time, the controlling influence, the 
very life and soul, of the Opposition? Has it not 
been, is it not now, the influence of banks alone? 
And who are they that devise the measures and 
direct the energies of that party? Are they not 
bankers, or the agents, attorneys, and dependants 
of banks? For what is the struggle protracted? Is 
it not for the interests of banks? and is not their 
triumph the great and primary object? 

Yes, in all the conflicts of mankind, the power 
which pays the troops will forever control their 
movements, agd appropriate the benefits of victo- 
ry. From the first day that the late President ad- 
vised the discontinuance of the Bank of the United 
States, that institution, as the central member of 
the banking system, has struggled to coerce the 
American people to deliver up their Government 
into the hands of its lawyers and dependants. 
And even now, while I am speaking, this, with its 
eight hundred confederated banks, after having 
thrown off all the restraints of law, stand forward 
still claiming the empire of the country, and de- 
manding the public money, in advance, to aid in 
establishing that claim. And, sir, in what spirit 
are these frightful pretensions of the banks put 
forth? What language have we heard? What 
pooiene have we seen displayed upon this floor? 

ave we not heard the same bitter invective, seen 
the same infuriated passion, which has ever cha- 
racterized this mercenary warfare upon the Go- 
vernment and the people? In what language, in 
what spirit, in what manner, have we heard the 
late President of the United States spoken of by 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay?] We 
have heard that illustrious citizen, though retired 
to private life, though in no man’s way to power, 
though worn down with age, and standing upon 
the very verge of the grave; yet we have heard 
him denounced in the councils of his country— 
that country which he has served, and saved by 
his serving; yet even here we have heard such a 





man denounced as though he were the worst of 
traitors sull prosecuting tteason. Napoleon is de- 
clared to have been his object of imitation—and 
why? Did President Jackson usurp the Govern- 
ment? Did he siaughter three millions of his coun- 
trymen in attempting the subjugation of the earth? 
And is he now chained, for his crimes, to a deso- 
late rock in the midst of interminable seas? Or if 
not so, why not?) Why is he suffered to go at 
large? Why to live in safety, unguarded by pow- 
er, unawed, unoffended by man? No, sir, his only 
crime is that of having secured the liberties of his 
country, by arousing the noble spint of his coun- 
trymen against the sly and insidious attacks of a 
low, stupid, pilfering despotism. If he be guilty, 
who is innocent? Are the freemen of this land not 
as Criminal as he?—they who, without flagging for a 
single moment, stood by him to the last? 


But, sir, who is this man thus charged? Who 
washe? He was an orphan boy, poor and friend- 
less. And yet, by the energy of his character and 
the force of his genius, he has made the entire 
cycle of public honors in the first country on the 
globe; and now, at a goodly old age, he reposes 
within the peaceful precincts of his beloved Her- 
mitage, with a heart still pure, a judgment unim- 
paired, and a character still victorious over malice 
and defamation. That motley rabble of British 
mercenaries with arms in their hands, of British 
stipendaries with charters in their pockets, of poli- 
tical wranglers and declaimers, who made up the 
brindle faction of his country’s enemies and of his 
persecutors, have served only to mark by their fall, 
one by one, the dates and space between the suc- 
cessive victories of truth, genius, and virtue, over 
their antagonist principles. There the old man 
stands, the private citizen, in the furrowed fields of 
rural life, his venerable form presenting the very 
incarnation of triumphant patriotism. His fame is 
tixed, and will for ever remain as immutable to the 
touch of hostility, as are the fixed laws of truth to 
the assaults of falsehood. You, Senators, who 
are his friends, need no longer be concerned on his 
account. His character is now safe in the public 
affection; and when he shal! have passed down the 
steep declivity of his remaining days, his grave 
will be walled around by the hearts of his grateful 
countrymen, against that vampire spirit that would 
violate the tomb to glut upon his blood. 


And now, sir, having been thus forced into a 
digression by the injustice done to an absent man 
upon this floor, I return to the matter before us. 


It has been said that the Bank of the United 
States was never so powerful, because it had been 
prostrated by President Jackson. But this is an 
assumption not sustained by the fact. For although 
the President and people were united against it; 
although it had violated its charter, spurned the 
authority of Congress, refused to be examined, 
leagued with politicians, subsidized some, flattered 
the ambition of others, and made panic after panic 
to subdue the spirit of the nation, yet does it stand ; 
and theugh black with these its notorious offences, 
it still claims the Government of the country. Yes, 
sir, it stands, as before, the central power, control- 
ling the paper system throughout. What change 
has been made in any particular, excepting in the 
source of its charter? And how has even that 
change been effected? Was it by the agency of 
Congress? No, but by that of the people through 
the Executive veto; for when or where did such 
an institution ever want influence to obtain a 
recharter through a legislative budy? And why, 
sir, is this the case? Is it not because these insti- 
tutions re-act, as I have already said, upon their 
legislative creators? The bank was actually re- 
chartered, so far as legislative action could effect 
it; but under what circumstances this was accum- 
plished, the ever enduring records of Congress will 
show. Before, however, I proceed to exhibit these 
records, in evidence of the private relations sub- 
sisting between the bank and many members of 
the Congress which passed the renewal of its 
charter, I will read a precedent for this scrutiny 
into the bank connections of public men. 


On the 31st of March, 1834, (it was the panic 
session,) this resolution was submitted by the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] passed this 
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body, and was afterwards satisfactorily responded to 
by Mr. Taney, then Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to the Senate what amount of 
public money is now on deposite in the Union Banis 
of Maryland; when and on what account it was 
deposited; and also whether any Treasury drafts, 
contingent or other, have been, during the month 
of March, 1834, furnished to the said bank, or at 
any time heretofore to the Bank of Maryland, for 
any, and what purpose. 4nd that he likewise report 
what amount of stock in the capital of the said Union 
Bank was held by R. B. Taney, Esq. when the said 
bank wag selected as one of the banks to receive, in 
deposite, the public money; and what amount of the 
stock he new holds.” 

Such was the resolution; such were then that 
Senator’s suspicions against the purity of the very 
banks to which he now wishes to commit the reve- 
nue; and such then his determination to probe the 
bank corruptions of public men. If, therefore, 
these supposed connections of the Secretary with a 
bank selected by him as a depository of the public 
money, were deemed so perilous to the honest dis- 
charge of his official duties as to demand investiga- 
tion, it cannot be improper or unwise to inquire in- 
to the private relations which the Bank of the 
United States contracted with the members of Con- 
gress, of whom it was asking a recharter. But, 
sir, should any man feel agrieved by such an ex- 
posure, he must ascribe his misfortune to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, who first began this inquisito- 
rial purgation. 

In 1834, (it was the panic session,) a majority 
of this body being in faver of the bank, instracted 
the Committee on Finance, which was also favo- 
rable, “to investigate the affairs and conduct” of 
that institution; and that committee made, through 
Mr. Tyler of Virginia, a report upon facts fur- 
nished by the bank itself. What, then, are the 
facts thus furnished and thus reporied? Here they 
are presented in words and figures, giving day and 
year, with all the distinctness and accuracy of the 
tabular form. The table suppresses the names, 
but exhibits the number, of the members of Con- 
gress who obtained loans of the bank, and the 
amount obtained, from 1826 to 1834. Now, sir, 
let the Senate and the nation bear it in mind, that 
it was in his message at the opening of the session 
of 1829-30, that President Jackson announced his 
objection to the renewal of the charter. From that 
moment, the renewal became the subject of politi- 
cal strife; and let it never be forgotten, that it was 
through Congress the bank was to pass, or die. 
Few, if any, of the members were merchants whose 
business required large advances of money. But 
if such advances were necessary, why were they 
not obtained from the six or eight hundred local 
banks, some of which were standing in the State, 
the district, and even at the very door of almost 
every member? Why did members pass all these, 
and apply for loans to the only bank upon whose 
life or death they were required to decide? But is 
this the fact? Can it be possible that public men 
could ask private favors from an institution which, 
at the same moment, was asking public favors of 
them? And will it be believed, that both parties, 
regardless alike of their obligations to the country 
and of the opinions of the world, gratified the de- 
sires of each other in every particular, and to the 
full limit of their mutual powers? Yes, this table 
answers these questions; and, if I mistake not, the 
answer will astound this nation. It shows, that ia 
the very first year of the bank contest—the year of 
1830—the bank loaned one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand one hundred and sixty-one dollars to 
fifty-two members of Congress, that, in 1831, it 
loaned three hundred and twenty-two thousand 
one hundred and ninety-nine dollars to fifty-nine 
members; that, in 1832, it loaned four hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand and sixty-nine dollars 
to forty-four members; that, in 1833, it loaned 
three hundred and seventy-four thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-six dollars to fifty-eight members; 
and that, in 1834, it loaned two hundred and thir- 
ty-eight thousand five hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars to fifty-two members. 

Thus it was, that during the five years of the 
contest, ending with the panic session of 1834, 
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the Bank of the United States, struggling for a | 


renewal of its charter, distributed in loans, one | 


million six hundred and five thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-one dollars, to two hundred and 
sixty-five members of Congress, This enormous 
sum, greater than the aggregate salaries of all the 
members of both Houses of Congress during the 
same period of five years—a sum equal to one- 
fifteenth part of the whole annual revenues and 
expenditures of the Federal Government—this sum 
was thus bestowed, as accommodations, by the 
bank, atatime of pretended pressure, upon the 
very men of whom it wasasking acharter—a char- 
ter, whieh, if granted, would enable the bank to 
levy millions in tribute, year after year, upon their 
constituents. 

Sir, these things may have all been innocent. It 
may be that the additional half million of dollars 
thrown, as facilities, into the two Houses of Con- 
gress by the bank, in 1832—the very time when its 
recharter was pending and passed—it may be that 
the large amount, still in addition, thrown in whilst 
the question of restoring the deposiis was pending, 
in 1834—jit may be, that these great and well-timed 
favors, bestowed by the bank upon men whilst 
sitting in judgment upon its life and its claim to the 
public revenue—it may be, that these things had no 
other effect than to make the recipient members 
better patriots, more devoted to the public interests, 
less intent upon their own, and more impartial ac- 
tors in the contest between the people and the bank. 
These loans may bave been harmless, these men 
uncorrapted. I know not one, by name, who re- 
ceived these moneys, for their names are suppressed 
in the report of the committee. I speak not, there- 


fore, to criminate or wound the feelings of any one. | 


But, sir, 1 know the nature of man;I know that 
coming to Congress changes him not for the better; 
I know that gratitude for favors isa principle of 
that nature; | know that obligations are thus crea- 
ted which the human heart is bound to acknowledge, 
and the hu:inan mind finds it hard to disobey. These 
things I know; and I know, too, that public liberty 
can never be safe whilst public men are exposed to 
such temptations. It is for these reasons, sir, that 
I stand up this day, not only as an American Sena- 
tor, but in the still prouder attitude of an American 
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citizen, to warn my countrymen of a danger which | 
I most solemnly believe now threatens the purity || 


and safety of their Government. 

But, sir, is this all? Were there no other influ- 
ences but the facilities of that bank exerted upon 
the members of Congress during the contest? Were 
there no other relations subsisting between the 
members and the bank, but those of borrower and 
lender? How many of its lawyers and stockhold- 
ers occupied seats in this Capitol? How many 
men sat here who were the lawyers, stockholders, 


and borrowers of the numerous local banks which | 


had_ petitioned for the recharter of jhe Bank of the 


United States, because interested as part of the | 


same system? How many such men were to be 
found in the several legislatures, bending the influ- 
ence of whole States to bear upon this cardinal ob- 
ject?’ And now, sir, I put the question, if that in- 
stitution, alone, hid, pending the struggle, such a 
number of its attorneys, stockholders, and borrow- 
ess, in the two Houses of Congress, how many of 
such agents aid depemlants may this, with its 
league of eight hundred local banks, be supposed 
now to have under this roof—now, when all these 
corporations are making a united effort to grasp 
the public revenues? 

Sir, I again say, that members standing in such 
relations to the banks, even ata time like this, may 
still be innocent; they may be uninfluenced by 
bank emoluments in deciding the question of re- 
warding banks with the profitable use of the public 
money. Ali this is possible; but ‘ lead us not into 
temptation” is, nevertheless, a part of that prayer 
which is the inheritance ef our tace. 

If, in the administration of justice, the slightest 
interest: in the result disqualifies men to testify or 
sit im judgment; if the parties litigant are forbidden 
even to speak in private to a juror, what would be 
thought of that judge or juryman, who, pending a 
trial for life, character, or property, should ask and 


obtain, from one of the parties, the private favor of || 


an enormous joan? Or if the pariner or attorney 
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of one of the litigants were found upon the bench, 
or in the array of the jury, would not such offend- 
ing judge or juryman incur and deserve as well the 
public odium as the penalties of public justice? 
And if, sir, such securities are necessary to the 
honest administration of law, are they not still 
more so to guard the purity of the law making 
power? 

Sir, members of Iezislative bodies should be the 
last men in this nation to form private connections, 
or contract obligations, with banks, because they 
are the men of whom these institutions are constant- 
ly asking public favors. If, however, they will do 
so, regardiess of the indelicacy of incurring such 
obligations, they have no right to evade detection, 
or to complain of exposure. For what is the course 
which they pursue,towards other citizens less exposed 
to corruption, and fully as likely asthemselves to re- 
sist it? What do we hear, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, from day to day, through every session? Do 
we not hear all officers of Government indiscrimi- 
nately denounced—denounced as dishonest parti- 
sans, corrupted by salaries for which their whole 
time and labor are bestowed in the public service? 
More than eleven thousand citizens are employed 
as postmasters; and although a large, if not an 
equal, proportion, of the number, are known to be 
hostile to the party in power, yet we have heard 
them, @ne and all, proclaimed to be unprincipled 
wretches, prostituted into the service andsupport of 
a corrupt administration. And now, sir, who are 
these officers, and what is the amount of those 
salaries with which they are thus corrupted? 
Nine-tenths, at least, of the entire number, 
are farmers residing at cross roads, or me- 
chanics, or inconsiderable merchants, in the 
little villages, where they are induced to accept of 
the offices solely for the accommodation of the citi- 
zens in the neighborhood. For, in most of these 
cases, the whole salary received by the officer falls 
short of twenty dollars a year. But in this calcu- 
lation I will leave nothing to conjecture; I will 
speak from the facts and the figures, as found upon 
the records of the Post Office Department. What, 
then, is the result? 

On the first day of July, 1837, there were, in all, 


|| eleven thousand seven hundred and seventy post- 


masters; and the aggregate salaries paid to the 
whole, during the preceding year, amounted to 
eight hundred and ninety-one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-three dollars. Thus, the aggregate 
amount divided by the number of officers, will 
show the average annual salary of each to have 
been but seventy-five dollars and seventy-three 
cents. And yet, sir, these humble citizens, who 
thus give their services to the public for a compen- 


| sation so trivial as this, are denounced in their ab- 


sence, denounced in the councils of their country, 
denounced with bitterness and ferocity, as basely 
prostituted by such salaries as these; and that, too, 
by members of Congress, who are themselves 1e- 
ceiving, for less than half of their time, an average 
of fifteen hundred dollars annually of the public 
money. Yes, this is done; these denunciations are 
poured forth by the very members who, not content 
with the ample amounts drawn by themselves from 
the public Treasury, are daily asking, and daily re- 
ceiving, thousands on thousands in loans trom 
banks, whilst they stand in their places, voting in 
return to these corporations the custody and the 
use of the whole revenues of their country. It isin 
vain, sir, for men who so unjustly, so cruelly revile 
others for such causes as these, to expect to elude 
suspicion, whilst exposed themselves to temptations 
so much more powerful. No: the American people 
will judge; they have a right; itis their duty to 


| judge, between the delinquency cf the accused and 


the criminality of the accuser. They will judge, 
and correctly, too, who are the most exposed to 
corruption, who most likely to yield: the postmas- 


| ters, with such salaries as these, living in the pure 
| air of the remote interior, among the people them- 


selves; or the men who, withdrawn from the people, 
stand here, amidst the impurities of the Capitol, 


_ reciprocating public for private favors with the 
| banks. 


And here, sir, in passing from this view of the 
subject, | will only remark that, if the liberties of 
the country are ever gverthrown, it will be by cor- 
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ruption; and that if corruption ever strikes into our 
system, to a fatal degree, it will begin and end in 
the legislative department. This apprehension js 
authorized by history, and arises from the fact, that 
whilst a legislative body is necessarily so smail 
that a majority of its: members may have each an 
individaal interest in measures adverse to the 
genera! interests of the community, such a body is 
yet so large that the individual responsibility of 
each member is weakened and obscured in the 
crowd. It is between these extremes of great inte- 
rests and little responsibility, of great temptation 
and little danger, that corruption strikes; for detec. 
tion is ever difficult, and impunity probable, when 
crime comes in organized masses. 

If, Mr. President, the tendency of the banking 
system to exert unwholesome influences over le- 
gislative bodies, and if the exposure of those bo- 
dies to such influences were not already apparent, 
these facts might be clearly demonstrated by the ex- 
traordinary changes jn the relations of public men 
since the bank contest began. The great body of the 
people have stood immovably opposed to a Na- 
tional Bank, and as invariably favorable to a re- 
formation of the whole banking system. And 
yet how numerous are their public agents, who, 
afier their elections to Congress or the State Le- 
gislatures, have shifted their ground upon all these 
questions? But where have they gone? What 
has been the result of these changes? How few 
who were friendly, have become unfavorable to 
banks? How many who were opposed have b:- 
come friendly to them? Upon the known prin- 
ciples of the human mind, when acting beyond the 
sphere of adventitious influences, it might be sup- 
posed that these changes, for and against, would, 
in some degree, have counteracted each other. 
Has such been the fact?’ No, sir: the betrayed De- 
mocracy of the Union feel, and will never forget, 
that these changes in the course of their public 
agents have been almost uniformly against the 
country, andin favor of the banks. And why 
this strange coincidence? Is it because the conduct 
of these institutions has been such as to induce a 
belief in their purity and innocence? If so, why 
has the same conduct tended only to strengthen in 
the minds of the people themselves, the opposite 
conviction? No, sir, no: there can be but little, 
there can be no difficulty, in solving the secret, 
Scarcely a man, of all the deserters from the De- 
mocratic ranks, leaves behind him a doubt as to 
to the place of his destination. When he goes, nu 
reward is necessary to his detection. He is to be 
found in the vault of a bank—there is the attrac- 
tion, and to that point he gravitates. 

The Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives] in the 
zeal of his o*position to the bill before us, has been 
pleased to attribute the present condition of the 
banks to “the hostile action of the Government”— 
to “the Treasury order.” TI regretted to hear such 
a charge from such a source, “That Senator has 
long been a member of the party to whose agency 
he now ascribes these criminal results. We hada 
reason to hope, and a right to believe, that his op- 
position to the measure would be that of a friend 
dissenting with regret; not such an opposition as 
might be expected from one eagerly seizing an oc- 
casion to criminate his old associates, or from an 
enemy venting the rage of veteran hostility. This 
language is the more to be regretted, becanse, 
whilst it is render d doubly painful by the sincerity 
of former friendships, it seems to spring from a 
conviction that those friendships may never be re- 
newed. Had the Senator but gently chided his 
friends for what he supposed to be the impolicy of 
the pending measure, had he uttered but the coun- 
sels of mild admonition, he wonld then have 
evinced an unchanged temper of mind, rendering 
the probability of his future co-operation more 
than an equivalent for his present opposition. If, 
however, he could not, in sincerity, do this; if he 
has fixed his purpose to depart for ever, in spite of 
all the associations which formerly bound him to 
the Democracy of the Union; if such be his des- 
tiny, then not a syllable remains to be pronounc>d 
by his ancient friends but the melancholy word— 
Farewell! 


——-‘' A word that must be, and hath been; 
A sound which makes us linger; yet, farewell.’ 


This bill, sir, is assailed asa new source of Ex- 
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ecutive patronage, and the Senator from Virginia 
sees in its provisions nothing but the frightful spec- 
tre of political corruption. I admit the general 
tendency of patronage to corrupt; and yet that Se- 
nator might bave given at least one example where 
it had been bestowed with no meagre liberality 
without corrupting the fortunate object of Execu- 
tive bounty. But what is patronage, and to what 
extent is it sought to be increased? It is themeans 
of acting upon men by rewarding their favor; and 
the bill ereatés but about twenty-five additional of- 
ficers, with iuconsiderable salaries. Thus it is, 
that this patronage, which cannot extend to thirty 
individuals—a number less than the one-hundredth 

art of those who may be reached and controlled 
by the patronage of the smallest bank in the Union; 
this patronage is denounced as dangerous, by the 
very men who are now seeking, by their amendato- 
ry substitute, to arm the Executive with the whole 
banking system of the country; with an absolute 
power over the whole currency; over the property, 
the labor, and the very subsistence of the entire 
body of the people! Can men who are struggling 
to confer powers so omnipotent as these, be sincere 
in their apprehensions of danger from the paltry pa- 
ironage created in the bill? 

But the first of the twe principal features of the 
bill incurs the hostility of the Senator from Virgi- 
nia, as affording insufficient security for the safety 
of the revenue. What, then, is this feature? It 
provides that the sworn and responsible officers of 
Government—they who have always collected the 
public dues—shall, aided by a few others named 
in the bill, continue to collect them; shall keep 
them safely till appropriated by law; shall give 
ample security; shall not use or loan a dollar; all 
upon the penalty of their bonds, of imprisonment 
for years, and of eternal degradation as men. 
Thus all the safeguards that can impose restraint 
on human agency are provided; and if these are 
insufficient—if pecuniary and corporeal terrors, 
with the certainty of personal debasement—if all 
these afford nv guarantee for the rectitude of hu- 
man conduct, then man can no longer confide in 
man, and all popular government must end. 
Why, if officers cannot be trusted with the care of 
the revenue for a week or a month, till drawn for 
the public service, why trust them with its collec- 
tion in the first instance? and why trust other 
officers with its final disbursement? If agents 
appointed by the people, from among the people, 
to transact the affairs of the people, and responsi- 
ble to the people, are unworthy of the people’s con- 
fidence; and if, also, bank agents, appointed by 
banks, interested in banks, and responsible only to 
banks; if sach men are alone worthy to be en- 
trusted with the public income, why not give them 
its collection and disbursement? Why not deliver 
all public property to them—place them over your 
fleets and armies—give them, in a word, the govern- 
ment of your country? No, sir, these apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the national treasure, in 
possession of the sworn and responsible officers 
of the Government, cannot be sincere, without 
gentlemen solemnly believe the representative 
principle of the Constitution radically impotent, 
without they deem revolution plainly inevitable, 
and therefore desire to substitute the banks for the 
people as the source of political power. For, how 
can men, who believe the Constitution adequate to 
all the ends of Government—how can they look 
the country in the face, ani declare the revenue 
more safe in the hands of banks, expressly autho- 
rized by law to use it, than in those of officers positive- 
ly forbidden to touch a dollar, under the penalty of 
forfeiture, imprisonment, and dishonor? From 
what part of the conduet of banks and bankers, is 
such a conclusion to be drawn? Is it from the fact 
that they have already seized millions of your 
fands, placed for safety in their vaults—that they 
still retain them, and now demand of Government 
its fuinre revenues, as thre sole condition upon which 
they will pay their debts either to the Government 
or the people? Is it for these reasons that banks 
are again to be trusted ? ; 

To this feature of the bill, however, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weesrer] urges another 
and avery different objection. He is alarmed at 
the strong boxes, the bars, and the bolts—the very 
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means intended to increase the security of the pub- 
lic money. These cumbrous fixtures of Gothic 
barbarism offend his taste, affright his fancy, and 
shock, most deeply, his nervous sensibility. And 
yet that Senator can contemplate all the parts of 
this dreadful apparatus without terror or emotion, 
if it be but found in the vault of a bank. In such 
a cavern he seems composed and at home; there, in 
that subterraneous abode of all honesty and of all 
innocence, his imagination can rove, wnappalled, 
through the chilled darkness and the dense vapor, 
and catch, and hang, and lonnge, and repose, upon 
bars, and bolts, and locks, and hinges, swinging the 
ponderous door to close the iron entrance. His 
fright in the one case is equalled by nothing but 
his courage in the other; and if, in the one instance, 
his respiration is difficult, in the other, he “breathes 
deeper and freer.” 

Yes, it was the Treasury order, the hostile action 
of the Government, that brought the banks to the 
ground, by impairing the public confidence. Such 
is the charge, but what is the fact? All are aware 
that, until within the last few years, no bank ever 
dared to discount beyond the aggregate of its capital 
and deposites. What, then, was the case at the 
time of suspension? The Treasury order had 
long been issned; and yet, in the face of that or- 
der, and in defiance of its effects, the banks had 
discounted a hundred millions of dollars beyond 
the united total of their capital and deposites, both 
public and private. Such, sir, was then the public 
confidence, and such the imbecility of the order, 
that the banks were able thus to levy an extra tax 
upon the people, equal to the interest upon a hun- 
dred millions of ideal capital—a capital existing no 
where, based upon nothing but the incautious credu- 
lity of the country. And now, sir, the banks having 
expanded their discounts, and with them expanded 
the public confidence, until the very excess of that 
confidence has laid the whole system in ruins, we 
are told, told to our faces, told in the presence of 
these facts, that the system caved in under the 
pressure of the Treasury order! This we are told 
with the bank tables before us, and whilst these 
tables exhibit an expansion of loans and discounts, 
after the promulgation, and in despite of the order, 
such as the banks of no other country, nor our 
own banks at any former period, ever dared to al- 
tempt. 

No, sir, the explosion of the banks was natural 
and inevitable. ‘The Treasury order neither quick- 
ened nor retarded the catastrophe. Its only efiect 
was to break the violence of the shock, and to cir- 
cumscribe the extent of the ruin. The connections 
of the banks, instead of being confined within the 
circle of commerce and trade, had become so uni- 
versal and intense with all the parts of society, as 
to compel men to silence their own apprehensions, 
and to express confidence, which they did not feel, 
in the solvency of the system. The supervisory 
control of public opinien was withdrawn; the sys- 
tem, therefore, acknowledged no responsibility to 
law, because no law could be enforced against it. 
It had grown beyond its natural limits, without the 
power of receding; and from the moment that it 
passed the point where public vigilance gave way 
to public credality, the system was hurried on to its 
fall by its own momentum. 

Well, the banks are prostrate, the public con- 
fidence is withdrawn, and now what remains to be 
done? We are toldthat this Government, though 
without power to control them, without authority to 
interpose in their affairs, must, nevertheless, restore 
that confidence by Jaw—restore it, first, by receiving 
their bills as money, and then returning those bills 
for the use of the banks. Thus the Government is 
asked not only to bestow its own confidence upon 
these corporations, by receiving bills as money 
known to be worth less than money, and by depo- 
siting its funds for safety im banks known to be un- 
safe; but it is likewise asked to compel the people 
to acknowledge the solvency of institutions admit- 
ted to be bankrupt. And, sir, this confidence of 
the Government, and of the country, is demanded 
for the banks by the very same men who are pro- 
claiming to the people that they should repose no 
confidence in the Government itself, or in their own 
virtue and ability to select the officers of Go- 
vernment, But what act of Congress, or of the 
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Executive, could restore public confidence in these 
institutions? None, sir, none: the minds of free- 
men are not the subjects of legislative coercion; 
their jadgments will never be forced by law upon 
falsehood in the very presence of opposing truth. 
You may declare the confidence of Congress in 
the solvency and honesty of all these corporations, 
butsuch a declaration will neither be true nor 
effective; and, if itcould thus control the public 
judgment, as is asked and expected, it woukd be a 
legislative fraud upon the people, and an act of de- 
liberate treachery to the country. 

The second and last cardinal feature of the Dill 
before us:—what is it, and what does it propose? 
Does it propose, as has been assumed in debate, an 
immediate collection of all the revenue in metal]? 
No: it provides for the receipt, after one year, of 
one-sixth part only in specie, and then a propor- 
tionate annual increase of metal for the six succeed- 
ing years; after which, no notes are receivable, 
This, with the deposite feature, constitutes the 
whole of the bill called the Sub-Treasury; and it is 
for such a bill that the sabstitute has been submit- 
ted by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives.} 

And now, what are the features aad principles of 
this substitute? 

It first assumes that there are two currencies in 
the country, one better than the other; that the peo- 
ple and the Government are two separate and hos- 
le bodies; and that the latter seeks to appropriate 
to itself the better currency, and to force the less 
valuable upon the former; and having assumed 
such to be the facts,and such the design of the Go- 
vernment, the substitute then proceeds to defeat this 
design, by forcing the inferior currency on both Go- 
vernment and people. Well, sir, metallic money 
is admitted, the world over, to be the only standard 
of value for labor and property. If, therefore, it 
be true, that paper is less valuabie, then that fact 
is a reason conclusive, not only against its receipt 
as money by the Government, but also against the 
banking system itself, by which such paper is im- 
posed upon the community. 

But how stands the other proposition, so repeat- 
edly urged by the mover and by the friends of the 
substitute? Is it true that the people and the Go- 
vernment are distinct and hostile bodies? It will 
be admitted, I presume, that the men of America, 
acting through their State agencies, created the Go- 
vernment; it will not be questioned that they elect 
its officers, supply its revenues, and prescribe its 
policy; nor will it be denied that they, the men, are, 
in fact, the Government itself. What, then, does 
the Senator from Virginia mean by the term people, 
as a body distinct from, acd hostile to, the Govern- 
ment? I will seek his meaning in the tendency of 
his argument, and in the character of the authority 
he pressed into his service. 

That Senator, sir, has commended the genius, 
and invoked to his aid the opinions of Mr. Burke. 
I, too, acknowledge, in many respects, the just au- 
thority of that transcendant intellect; nor do I with- 
hold from the memory of the man that sacred respect 
which is due from an American to the memory of 
one whose life and actions, though an Englishman 
and at home, had a bearing upon the Revoluticna- 
ry struggle of uur fathers, by no means unfriendly 
to its success. But still, the writings and sentiments 
of Mr. Burke were those of a monarchist. He had 
been reared amidst, and died devoted to, the mc uar- 
chical system of Great Britain, andof Europe. If 
his objections to the abuses of that system were 
great, his fears from its overthrow were yet greater; 
and it cannot be disguised that, as he declined in the 
vale of years, his mind took refuge in_ those 
very abuses, from the terrors of the French 
revolution. Jt was then that he sought to 
check those liberal principles to which his earlier 
life had been devoted; it was then, when the insur- 
gent spirit and rising power of an oppressed people 
threatened the very existence of monarchy; it was 
then that he came forward as a politician and as 
an author, to repress that spirit, and resist that 
power. The same philosophical temper of mind 
which rendered him timid-as a statesman, amid the 
convulsive action of masses, ultimately led him in 
search of some abstract principle upon which to 
rest his opposition to all popular movements. It 
was then, and with this view, that in his 
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works on the French Revolution, and in his 
celebrated “Appeal from the new to the old 
Whigs,” he laid down and enforced the princi- 
ple, that men, told by the head, are not, in a 
political sense, the people of a country; but that 
fPxtures, corporations, orders, and classes, being dis- 
‘act parts of the general mass, and founded upon 
prerogative, privilege, perpetuity, and property, that 
these, taken together, constitute “the people,” or the 
nation. Thus, in his creed, the natural man, the 
individual citizen, is annihilated as a constituent 
element of the nation or the people, and the artifi- 
cial combination substitated in his place—a princi- 
ple, the exact opposite of that upon which this 
Government, with its freedom, stands. And yet, 
sir, itis upon this principle of Mr. Burke that the 
discrimination is here sought to be made between 
the Government and the people. It is here, in the 
Senate, that the same combinations, orders, hanks, 
and corporations, resting upon the same separate 
interests, the same privileges and immunities, stand 
forth claiming to be “the people” of this country, 
and asserting a right to its Government. We can 
now understand what is meant when gentlemen of 
Mr. Burke's school speak of “the people.” We 
may know that corporations, that banks, not indi- 
viduals, are intended; we may know that this 
; ineiple, for proclaiming which Mr. Burke was 
publicly expelled from the liberal party of England, 
now lies at the foundation of a party in America. 
But to the substitute. What are its features, 
what its principles? ‘They are few, and by no means 
novel. It prososes no project yet to be tested by 
experiment, but one which experiment has already 
shown to be impracticable. It proposes the former 
State bank deposite system, in full view of the 
ruins of that system. Bank notes are again to be 
received, to be received as equivalent to money, 
though the very discrimination which constitutes 
the essence of the substitute, implies that they are 
not so equivalent. The public treasure is to be 
placed, for safety, in banks expressly authorized to 
render it unsafe, by applying it to their own use, as 
they have done millions still withheld from the 
Government. Such are the favors proposed as 
bounties to the banks for the resumption of specie 
payments—for complying with their obligations— 
for paying their debts—for ceasing to resist the law; 
such is the reward to be offered by Government to 
bribe rebellion back into obedience. And now, sir, 
1] ask, in what will the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, under the provisions of this substitute, bene- 
fit the Government, when, by the substitute itself, 
the Government solemnly contracts with the banks 
not to demand specie, but to receive, exclusively, 
the very notes it now rejects? The Government 
now refuses to receive them for no other reason 
than because the banks now refuse to pay them— 
and yet, the Government is required to receive 
them, in future, under an express stipulation 
that they are not to be paid. For if Government 
is compelled, by law, to receive notes, good faith, 
in the execution of the law, forbids their presenta- 
tion for payment. And thus, instead of inducing 
resumption, this measure proposes, in effect, to le- 
galize and perpetuate suspension, so far as Govern- 
ment is concerned, and to tlre full extent of its re- 
venues. That such will be the effect, does any 
man doubt? Then test the question Ly extending 
the principle. Suppose the whole community 
should make the like contract with the banks; 
should agree that, for an indefinite series of years, 
their bills should be received as money, and thus 
incur the obligation, in good faith, not to present 
them for redemption. In such a case, would the 
banks keep a silver dollar on hand? Would they 
have use for one? And would not the suspension 
be universal and eternal—and that, too, under the 
plighted faith of the public? What, sir, is the lan- 
guage cf the substitute? [t says to the Government— 
‘I'ake the notes of banks; do not present them for 
payment; express this your confidence in them; 
the people will follow your example; they 
will do the same; no specie will then be 
drawn; the banks can then resume; we shall then 
have a currency mixed of paper and of metal, 
and all will go well. But, sir, what resumption? 
What are the banks to resume the payment of? 
Who is to ask for payment, and “whence is the 
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metal to come which is to enter into the circula- 
tion?” How are these thing to be done, if both 
Government and people are to receive nothing but 
notes, and never to ask their redemption? No, sir, 
the onlysecurity for the banks themselves, and for the 
community against bank excesses and impositions, 
consists in leaving every one, Government and all, 
{ree to receive, to reject, or to present their notes 
at pleasure for payment. This being the fact, 
there will always exist a modified confidence in the 
solvency of banks that are solvent, which, whilst 
it is sufficient to sustain their circulation, will yet 
be so distrustful as to excite in them the apprehension 
of a run upon the appearance of any indiscretion 
on their part, and thus impose all the safeguards of 
which such institutions admit. To absolute and 
unqualified confidence, they are not entitled. Hu- 
man experience forbids such confidence to be be- 
stowed on any man, or combination of men, whose 
agency is to affect the well being of others. Go- 
vernment itself, the responsibility of all public 
functionaries, rests upon a degree of distrust in the 
public mind, sufficient to excite vigilance, and to 
detect delinquency. 

Again, sir, what is the substitute but a covenant 
with the banks, by which the Government is to 
give them a credit, indefinite asto time, and limited 
in amount only by the total of its income? And 
this credit is to be given to the only species of 
debtors whose responsibility is always uncertain, 
whose security is never sufficient, and against 
whom it is impossible, in the nature of things, ever 
to enforce the laws of the country. For is it not 
manifest, from all past and present experience, that 
these institutions have become so connected with the 
whole machinery of society, so interwoven with the 
very texture of our social economy, as to defy the 
enforcement of legal obligations, and to compel their 
creditors,Government, and people, to temporize with 
and to coax them into compliance with those obliga- 
tions? Why was the extra session of Congress called? 
Was it because the Government had no money ? 
No, but because the banks had the money of the 
Government, and refused to pay it. Was the 
Government thus arrested in its action, and com- 
pelled to resuscitate itself by a forced loan from 
the people 7—was this the case, because it had no 
revenue, and because there existed no specie in the 
country? No, buat because the banks had posses- 
sion of its revenues, and because their vaults with- 
held the specie from all their creditors. And yel, 
when, where, and by whom were the laws of the 
land enforced against them? When did the Go- 
vernment, in a single instance, obtain judgment 
and enforce execution? Who, of all the citizens, 
resorted to that law against the banks, which the 
banks were daily enforcing against them, and 
which they, the people, were daily enforcing against 
each other? No, sir, not at all; but, on the con- 
trary, this universal rebellion of the banks against 
all law has been legalized and extended by the 
law-making power. Thus it is, that the Govern- 
ment is required to loan to the banks the whole 
revenue of the country; and, in effect, to double 
this loan, by receiving their notes, in the first 
instance, as money. It is to such debtors that the 
Government is required to make such a loan, 
whilst it refuses to credit an honest citizen, with 
his homeless family, for one solitary acre of its 
public domain. 

Thus briefly, sir, have I sought to illustrate the 
principles and tendency of this substitute. It is a 
measure rendered equally edious by the circum- 
stances under which it is presented, by the assump- 
tion on which it rests, and by the consequences 
which must inevitably result from its adoption. It 
comes to us in the form of a demand—a demand 
made as a political right—made by private corpo- 
rations upon this Government and people, for the 
use of the public money, and for a mortgage upon 
the future revenues of the country. It demands, 
also, that, in addition to this, the Government and 
the people shall give to these corporations a credit 
indefinite as to time and amount, and that, too, 
without an equivalent, without adequate secu- 
rity, and without any necessity for so doing. 
This demand of objects so important is made 
at a time when these corporations, having 
prostrated the laws of the country—having seized 
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the public treasure—having refused to pay their 
notes in the hands of the people—are now standing 
out in fearless defiance of all public authority. And 
what right have the banks to make this demand? 
Have they a better claim to the public money than 
an equal number of other individuals who are not 
incorporated? No, nouwe whatever. What, then, 
should we think, what should we feel, if, instead of 
a league of eight hundred banks, eight hundred citi- 
zens should band themselves together in battalion 
form, should surround this Capitol, and, instead of 
agents,attorneys, borrowers, and dependants, should 
send their military commander into this chamber, 
to demand, on their,behalf, the whole national in- 
come? Would notevery Senator then spring to 
his feet, fired with the rage of insulted honor? 
Would he not meet such a demand with the deep- 
est execrations; and would not the whole body of 
the American people rush to the Capitol to rescue 
their treasure from pillage, and their Government 
from usurpation? Yes: and what, sir, is the dif- 
ference between the two cases? There is none; no 
circumstance of discrimination, except the popular 
delusion which transforms the banks from private 
corporations into political institutions, and invests 
these associations of mere brokers and shavers with 
all the authority, the attributes, and the dignity, of 
organized political departments. It is this delusion, 
arising from the umrebuked assumptions of the 
banks, and strengthened by the silent acquiescence 
of time, that has enabled-these incorporated compa- 
nies thus to change their character in the public 
estimation. 

But, sir, I must again press upon the attention of 
the Senate the startling fact that this demand of the 
public money is made by the banks, upon the 
avowed assumption that the Constitution has pro- 
vided no sufficient means for the execution of ils 
own powers; that the officers elected under it by the 
people are not to be trusted; and that the irrespon- 
sible agencies of banks, unknown to the Constitu- 
tion, must be brought in to supersede those officers, 
to supplant the Constitution itself, and to take 
charge of a Government which the people are sup- 
posed incompetent to administer. Thus we, the 
representatives of the States and of the people, are 
insulted to our very faces; for, if the numerous citi- 
zens selected to perform the duties of the other de- 
partments of Government be unworthy of the pub- 
lic confidence, how shall we escape the same de- 
nunciation, or assume to be more worthy than 
they? But even this outrage, great as it is, might 
be endured, if it were confined to us, and to the 
officers of Government alone. Such, however, is 
not the fact; for this demand, thus made upon the 
ground that agents selected by the popular voice 
are unworthy of confidence, is equally an insult to 
the majesty of the sovereign people themselves. It 
is a declaration to them that they are incumpetent 
to elect; and that therefore, the elective franchise, 
so prostituted and abused, is to be withdrawn from 
them, and conferred upon the banks. 

And now, Mr. President, what are the imme- 
diate consequences which are to result from the 
adoption of the substitute? The banks of deposite 
are to be selected by the joint vote of the two 
Houses of Congress. Here, then, the banks and 
the Government are to be united, not only in the 
exterior administration of the finances, but that 
union is to begin in the very source of the law- 
making power. The banks are to enter the Capi- 
tol, with their fatal facilities, to canvass against 
each other, with the members of Congress, for the 
custody of the national revenue. They are here to 
canvass for these favors with the very men by 
whose votes this revenue is to be raised, reduced, 
or diminished; and, consequently, the profits of the 
successful banks augmented or lessened. What a 
scene would this present! Eight hundred mo- 
neyed corporations, with five hundred millions 
of dollars to loan, garrisoned each winter in the 
Capitol, among their faithful presidents, law- 
yers, stockholders, and borrowers, canvassing for 
a majority of the two Houses—canvassing for 
the deposites, for an increase of taxes, and for 
2 diminution in the expenditure of those taxes 
when collected! In such a scene, what would 
become of legislative purity? what of the rights of 
the people? What of the public liberty? And 
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which, of all the banks, would succeed in the con- 
test for Congressional favors? Would not the 
Bank of the United States—the controlling centre 
of the paper system—she whose friends already 
throng these halls—she who is already so deeply 
skilled in political facilities—would she not stand 
triumphant in our midst? Yes, the same vote 
which could pass this substitute, would give her the 
deposites; and thus that institution would again be- 
come a National Bank, with all the powers and 
immunities she before enjoyed, without any of the 
restraints or responsibilities imposed by a Congres- 
sional charter. And here, sir, I shall express it as 
my deliberate opinion, that every man of the Oppo- 
sition will sustain this substitute, and that, too, 
with a view to the very result I have anticipated. 
Those who desire the concentration of the money 
power in a National Baak, will ask for none better 
than the Bank of the United States will become, 
should this measure be adopted. Nor will that in- 
stitution desire or accept of a national charter, if 
it can obtain the public moneys under the less em- 
barrassing charter it now enjoys. 


These, sir, are my opinions.” The subject of a 
National Bank will still be urged before the people, 
but notseriouslydesired, bythe politicalleaders. They 
are not the men to pursue visionary forms, to the 
neglect of substantial realities. Their object is the 
concentration and union of the money with the po- 
litical power of the country, and they see in every 
line of the substitute before us the certain accom- 
plishment of that object. 


And now, sir, standing in my place, and in the 
immediate presence of the American people, [ pro- 
nounce it as the solemn conviction of my judgment, 
that this union, should it be effected—the union of 
the banking or paper system with the Govern- 
ment—will prostrate the liberties of the country; 
and that this prostration will continue until that in- 
born love of freedom, the peculiar inheritance of 
this nation, shall rise to restore those liberties by 
the only means which despotism cannot withstand. 
In such a union, in such a compound of the money 
with the political power, it would be utterly 
immaterial which of the elements predominated— 
whether that of the Government, or of the 
banks. The junction of the two would speedily 
result in blending both into one; and it is 
this consolidation, this aggregation, of powers 
so vast in the same men; it is this which would 
enable those men to override the liberties of the 
country. What, then, sir, would be our condition, 
if the very men who are now siruggling to effect 
this consolidation should sueceed, and having suc- 
ceeded, should, by that very success, place them- 
selves in possession of these powers thus consoli- 
dated? Would not the fact of their success, in 
this effort, be proof conclusive of the dangerous 
strength of the banking system, which is now their 
sole support? and would not that strength, united 
with the powers of Government, enable these men 
to perpetuate their reign, and to spurn, with impu- 
nity, the complaints of a betrayed and ruined 
people? 


How, then, can we adopt a measure fraught 
With consequences so momentous, so fatal, as 
these? How can we sit and hear, with patience, 
a demand thus made of the whole revenues of the 
Republic—made, as a political right, by private 
corporations—made upon principles tending infal- 
libly to a revolution of the Government? Shall 
we sit and hear, unmoved, hear without a becom- 
ing spirit of resistance, a proposition so wounding 
to every sense of patriotism, so plainly destructive 
of the liberties of the country? Where, Senators, 
are the souls of your sires? Did you inherit no- 
thing from them but freedom—freedom without 
the spirit to defend it? Are you thus destitute, and 
will you betray the only country where abides the 
only hope to solace the sufferings of mankind? 
If not, how can you, how dare you support 
@ measure which is to place such a country 
as this under the vulgar despotism of a moneyed 
monopoly? 
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GRADUATION OF THE PRICE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 


Or ALABAMA. 

In Senate, March 29, 1838.—The “bill providing 
for the reduction and graduation of the price of 
the public lands” having been taken up for cofi- 
sideration— 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama addressed the Senate, in 
substance, as follows: 

Mk. Presipent: It is cause of gratulation, not 
only with their several delegations, but with the 
people, generally, of the new States, as they are 
familiarly called, that there is, at length, a disposi- 
tion manifested by the Senate to give to the matters 
involved in this bill that examination and delibera- 
tion which their great importance to the interests 
and prosperity of those States would seem to de- 
mand. Impressed with a deep sense of the justice, 
as well as the sound policy, of such a measure, the 
Legislatures of the States embracing the public do- 
main, and the people of those States in their pri- 
mary assemblies, through their reso!ves and memo- 
rials, have repeatedly, and year after year, for 
the last twelve or fifteen, most earnestly invoked 
the attention and action of Congress. Nor is it 
remarkable that those States should evince such 
solicitude on this subject, when we reflect on the 
difference between cultivated fields, abounding in 
the rich and varied productions of their several por- 
tions of the country—not only adding to their own 
strength and resources,” but increasing those of the 
whole Union—and the wild, unbroken forest, or 
waste and unproductive territory. 

It is true, sir, our humble petitions have been re- 
ceived during the period alluded to, and generally 
referred, in each House, to the committee having 
charge of subjects connected with the public lands. 
In several instances, bills have been reported by 
those committees, in principle somewhat like the 
one now before us; but in no instance, do I recol- 
lect, within the last seven or eight years, has either 
House gone farther than to receive such report and 
place the bill on the calendar, there to remain un- 
touched, and stand over amongst the unfinished 
business of each successive session. Yes, sir, 
whilst days, and even weeks, have been devoted to 
the consideration of local subjects and individual 
claims, I have often felt mortified and humiliated 
that not one hour was vouchsafed to the digcussion 
of this question, involving directly the paramount 
interests of more than one third of the States, aad, 
in a more remote degree, the welfare of the entire 
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Although discouraged by these repeated failures 
and disappointments, we have not despaired; but, 
confiding in the good faith of our country, we have 
continued our annual appeals to her justice and 
magnanimity. A blessing is promised, by the high- 
est authority, to those who hold out to the end; | am 
so far a believer as never to despair in a good 
cause; and I trust we shall, to some extent, realize 
the benefits of such perseverance on this occasion. 

I am persuaded, Mr President, that all that is 
necessary to insure success to this bill, or some si- 
milar measure, is for gentlemen to examine, and 
understand its provision@ I do not ask gentlemen 
to take for granted, or yield implicit assent to, the 
representations which may be made by the friends 
of the bill; but, at the same time, I trust they will 
not take on faith, the objections or the assertions of 
its opponents. With some members on this floor, 
I have been sorry to observe a kind of nervous ex- 
citability, whenever a proposition is submitted in 
reference to the public domain, especially if that 
proposition should come from a member of a new 
State. We hear it frequently said, or insinuated, 
in substance, that the people of the new States wish 
to obtain the public lands without the payment of 
any consideration, or for a very inadequate one. 
Sir, said Mr. C. nothing is farther from the fact. 
The inhabitants of those States as seldom ask do- 
nations of public land as those of the older members 
of the Confederacy. When they ask the right of 
pre-emption for settlers and oceupants, who have 
improved and given greater value to, and accele- 
rated the sales of, the public domain, they do not 
ask them as a gift; but the application is always ac- 
companied by the offer to pay the minimum price 
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| —the same price you obtain from the monopolist 


| of the Government. 


and speculator, who never contributed an iota to 
the improvement of the country, or te the interest 
When they ask you to reduce 


| and graduate the price of inferior land, which ha: 
| been offered at public sale, and refused, then, anc 
| for years afterwards, at $1 25 per acre, they de 








| the length of time it may have remaine: 
| unsold, or by any other just criterion 


not ask you to take less than its value. No, sir 


| the proposition is, that you will sell it, in a reasone- 


ble time, at its fair value, to be ascertained either by 
) market 
Jf value. 
The imputation that the new States, or their repre- 


| sentatives, wish to rob the nation of the public do- 
| main, or even to obtain it without the payment of 
| a fair price, is wholly unfounded. They only ask 

| the adoption of just principles in the sale of it, and 
| permission to take it on the payment of a fair and 


full equivalent. It may, indeed, become a question 


| with the eld States, as well as the new ones, whether 


it will be sound policy for the General Government 


| to retain the millions of acres, which may be found 


in all of them, so barren and sterile as not to com- 
mand twelve and a half cents, six and a quarter cents, 
or, perhaps, one cent, per acre, and which, conse- 


| quently, must cease to furnish a source of indem- 


nity, even for the expense of keeping the land of- 
fices, indispensable to afford an Opportunity to pur- 
chase. That question, however, does not present 


| itself on this occasion, and may be safely left to the 


determination of those who will follow us. “Sut- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Sir, said Mr. C. the enlightened views of the 
present Chief Magistrate, upon this subject, com- 
municated in his annual message, however some 


of us may differ with him in opinion, as regard 


| the particular mode of effectuating the object in 


contemplation, show that he has devoted to it the 
attention due to its importance, and are worthy of 
all commendation. he President’s views are set 
forth, upon every branch of our policy, connected 
with the sale and disposition of the public do- 
main, with such characteristic force and perspicuity, 
that Iam almost astcnished that any statesman 


| can withhold his assent to some such course as 
| he has recommended. 


After some genera! re 
marks upon the system, under which the public 
domain has been hitherto managed, he introduces the 
subject embraced by the bill under consideration, 
by remarking: “The modification most persever- 
ingly pressed upon Congress, which has occupied 
so much of its time for years past, and will proba- 
bly do so for along time to come, if not soone 
satisfactorily adjusted, is a reduction in the cost of 
such portions of the public lands, as are ascer- 
tained to be unsalable at the rate now established 


| by law, and a graduation, according to their rela 


tive value, of the prices at which they may here- 
after be sold. It is worthy of consideration whether 


| justice may not be done to every interest in this 


matter, and a vexed question set at rest, perhaps 
forever, by a reasonable compromise of conflict- 
ing opinions. Hitherto, after being offered at pub- 
lic sale, lands have been disposed of at an uniform 
price, whatever difference there might be in their 
intrinsic value.” Again, he adds: “‘ AU will con- 
cede the abstract principle, that the price of the pub- 
lic lands should be proportioned to their rélative value, 
so far ascan be accumplished, without departing 
from the rule heretofore observed, requiring fixed 
prices in cases of private entries. ‘The «lifficuity 
of the subject seems to lie in the mode of ascer- 
taining what that value is.” Sir, no man can 
successfully controvert the principle here laid 
down. Its mere statement is sufficient to establish 
its truth. * 

Mr. President, said Mr. C. I have given this 
subject much attention during the last seven or 
eight years; and I have long since formed tue 
opinion that the price might be graduated with suf- 
ficent accuracy, according to the time the land shall 
remain in market, subject to private entry, re- 
ducing it periodically, till it comes down to the 
fair relative value. Property of any descriptign 
will soon find a purchaser, when offered on such 
terms. If land will not bring one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, when offered at public sale, 
to which all are invited by a proclamation of from 
three to six months; nor when the offer at private 
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each ot which affords a strong indication of the re- 





lative value; that is, to the field notes of the several 
urveyors, the locality of each tract, and the time the 
ane may have,been in market subject to entry; and, to 


uard against possible losses to the Government in 
particular cases, when they, or a majority of them, 
shall deem that necessary to ascertain the fair value, 
those public officers are to determine it by actual in- 
spection. 

A few moments’ attention to the severa] conside- 
rations, which the amendment proposes to make 
imperative upon the public officers to be charged 
with the valuation and classification, it seems to 
sible, to “compromise conflicting opinions.” The 
bill, referred to the committee, embraced substan- 
ually the principle of valuation, by the officers en- 
gaged in the sale of the public lands, in connection 
with the time they might be market. The amend- 
ment carries out this principle, and prescribes more 
definitely the mode in which that duty shall be per- 
formed. 

The amendment proposes to associate with t e 
register and receiver of each land district, the sur- 
veyor general, or such deputy as he may designate 
for that duty, for the purpose of valuing and as- 
signing to four distinct classes, all the public lands 
that may have been offered for sale, and remain 

id, in the respective districts, “having due re- 
ward” to three distinct considerations, in all instances, 
tive value of the public lands in the old districts, 
which have been for a length of time in market, to 
© appraised, and classed into two or more rates be- 
low the present minimum price, by the officers now 
enployed in this branch of the public service,” &§. 

‘The Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
this part of the message was referred, were fully 
aware that objections to a graduation by time, and 
a preference for valuation, were not confined to the 
President, but equally entertained by a large num- 
ber of the members of both Houses; and though, 
perhaps, a majority of the committee preferred the 
former mode, they have, in the amendment under 
c nsideration, adhered to the latter; in order, if pos- 
sale is continued on the same terms for four or 
five years afterwards, it affords a fair and reasona- 
ble presumption, that it is worth less; and, without 
much risk of sacrificing the public iierest, it 
might he reduced twenty-five cents. If it will not 
sell for one dollar per acre for four or five years 
more, it is sufficient evidence that it is still less 
valuable; and, on this principle, reductions might 
take place periodically, without the hazard of ma- 
terial loss to the Government. Besides, I came to 
the conclusion, that this plan might be carried into 
effect with more ease, simplicity, and economy, 
than any other. ‘These opinions, sir, are not yet 
changed; and left tomy own election, and regard- 
iig the interest of the Government, as well as that 
of my constituents, I should still prefer it to any 
other. 

But, sir, the President has been led to a different 
conclusion, and has suggested the expediency of “an 
actuai valuation of lands, and classification of them 
into different rates;” and, also, “to cause the rela- 
me, will impress the minds of Senators with tke 
practical fairness of the plan. It will be borne in 
mind that neither the bill nor amendment embraces 
that portion of the public lands which have not 
been offered and refused at anction. Both are ex- 
pressly confined to lands which “have been offered 
at public sale and remain unsold” at the minimum 
price, and “at private entry four years ” 

“The field notes of the several surveyors,” to 
which the officers engaged in the performance of 
the duty of vaieation are to have due regard, con- 
stitute one important source of information. The 
law upon the subject requires that “every surveyor 
shall note in his field-book the true situaions of all 
mines, salt licks, salt springs, and mill seats, which 
shall come to his knowledge ; all water courses over 
which the line he runs shall pass ; and also the quality 
af the lands. These field-books shall be returned to 
the surveyor general, who shall therefrom cause a de- 
scription of the whole lands surveyed to be made out 
ind transmitted to the officers, who may supcrintend 
the sales. He shall also cause a fair plat to be 
made of the townships and fractional parts of town- 
ships contained in the said lands, Leacching the 

‘ teewoes thereof, and the marks of the corners. 





This plat shall be recorded in books to be kept for that 
purpose. copy thereof shall be kept open at the sur- 
veyor general's office, for public information ; and 
other copies sent to the places of sale, and to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” 

From an examination of this law, it will be per- 
ceived that, if the surveyor has faithfully performed 
his duty, there will be little difficulty in arriving at 
a safe conclusion as to the value of any public 
land, after it has first undergone the test of an auc- 
tion sale, without finding a purchaser. “If the sur- 
veyor has honestly and carefully noted all the 
“ mines, salt licks, salt springs, and mill seats; all 
water courses over which the line he runs shall pass ; 
and also the quality of the lands,” what more can be 
considered necessary to ascertain its value? 

If any thing more be necessary to a correct va- 
luation, it may be found in the precise “ locality of 
each tract,” and “ the time the same may have been 
in market, subject to entry.” This imformation, 
added to that derived from the “ field-notes,” ought 
to satisfy the most scrupulous guardian of the pub- 
lic interest. When the “quality” of the soil is 
known, with its mineral properties, and its “ water 
privileges”—as some denominate them—and the 
proximity of the tract to towns, villages, navigable 
streams, or other facilities of transportation, and 
the tract has been four, eight, twelve, or sixteen 
years in market, subject to private entry, open to 
be purchased by all the world, and still remains 
unsold, the public interest will be in little danger if 
it be sold at any of the prices contemplated by the 
amendment. 

But if, from any peculiar consideration, those 
officers of the Government should not be satisfied 
as to the value of any portion of the public land 
within the particular district, another clause of the 
amendment remedies the imperfection. They may 
resort to “‘ actual inspection, when they, or a majority 
of them, shall deem that necessary to ascertain the 
fair value.” 

Under all those restrictions and qualifications, 
sir, can we not safely confide in the judgment, 
integrity, and circumspection of our own sworn 
officers, charged, as they are, with the management 
of this class of the public property? Two of the 
officers, the register and receiver, necessarily reside 
within the limits of the respective land districts, 
and, usually, at some central point. The third 
officer may be found in every land district, in the 
person of some deputy surveyor. Independently 
of the information which is open to them, on the 
records of the Land Office, and which it will be 
their duty to regard, they will possessa gene 
topographical knowledge of the country. No ma- 
terial error can be committed, unless it be wilfully 
done. But, were there more danger of under- 
valuing than can be reasonably apprehended, will 
you cavil with the industrious and humble culti- 
vator of the soil for the paltry difference of a few 
cents an acre, after you have in vain tried to sell 
jit at auction, and have, for four years afterwards, 
found no one willing to give one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre? Sir, I most heartily wish this 
question could be carried home to the honest hearts 
and feelings of every American citizen. I would 
most cheerfully abide by their response. 

But, sir, the guards of the public interest do not 
even stop at those I have mentioned. However 
inferior may be the quality of the soil, or the dis- 
advantages of its situation, the first class below 
the minimum must have been four years subject 
to private entry before it can be bought at one 
dollar per acre; the second class must have been 
offered at one dollar, four years more, before it can 
be bought at seventy-five cents; the third class 
must have been offered four years more, at seventy- 
five cents, before it can be bought at fifty cents ; 
and the fourth class must have been offered four 
years more, at: fifty cents—making sixteen years 
in all, at the. various periodical reductions—before 
itcan be bought at twenty-five cents per acre. 
Nor oan the act take effect, except as to those lands 
which the register and receiver of the proper land 
district, and the surveyor, shall, within twelve 
months after its passage, report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be of no greater value than the 
prices fixed in the manner before mentioned. And 
to guard against the danger of monopoly and spe- 
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culation, no person is permitted to enter, at the reduced 
prices, more than six hundred and forty acres, or one 
section, in legal subdivisions, in his own name, or 
in the name of any other person for his own use. It 
is no part of the policy of the new States, nor is jt 
the desire of their citizens, to obtain the enactment 
of any law that will either encourage speculation, 
or result in a monopoly ef the public lands: They 
entertain the opinion that their wealth and strength 
consist in a numerous, free, and independent popu- 
lation and they are too intelligent not to know 
that the best way to attain that object is to pro- 
mote and encourage the interests of agriculture. 
An independent body of freeholders, and indus- 
trious cultivators of the soil, are not only always 
the best friends of freedom, but they furnish the 
indispensable means of subsistence, and the re- 
sources, which constitute the substratum of national 
prosperity, in every other department of business. 

With such views and sentiments as I have justly 
ascribed to the citizens of the States, comprehend- 
ing the public domain, is it remarkable that they 
should be dissatisfied, nay, sir, that they should even 
be restive, under the operation of laws which are in 
direct conflict with those opinions, and tend to de- 
feat their accomplishment?’ By the report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, made in 
January last, responsive to a resolution of the Se- 
nate adopted at the late extra session, we are 
informed there are 71,004,068.68 acres remaining 
unsold, which have been first offered for sale at 
auction, and then at sale by private entry, five 
years and upwards. Including the quantity which 
has been since offered at public sale, and now also 
subject to entry, the quantity is increased to more 
than 97,000,000 of acres. 


But, sir, as the bill does not contemplate a re- 
duction of the price, unless the land shall have 
been in market, at private entry, five years or up- 
wards, I will confine myself to that class. By this 
report, it appears that more than 14,000,000 of 
acres have been in market twenty years and up- 
wards, and, looking back to former reports, much 
of it has been subject to private entry twenty-five 
or thirty, and some of it even as much as forty, 
years! About 22,000,000 of acres have been in 
market more than fifteen, and under twenty, years; 
more than 16,000,000 of acres have been so offered 
for more than ten, and less than fifteen, years; and 
18,517,802 acres for more than five, and less than 
ten, years; making the grand aggregate, before 
stated, of more than 71,000,000 of acres, which 
have not found a purchaser, though offered in 
every manner authorized by existing laws for five 
years and upwards. 


However unreasonable a fixed and uniform 
price for lands, of every description and quality, 
may appear in the abstract, it operates with pecu- 
liar injustice and severity upon the Southwestern 
States, and the Territory of Florida. There, we 
have every variety of soil, from the most fertile, 
productive, and valuable, to the most sterile and 
worthless—alluvial, rich low grounds, mountains, 
and pine barrens. In Alabama, out of the quantity 
within her chartered limits, (estimated at about 
34,000,000 of acres,) more than 29,000,000 have 
been offered for sale, and only about 10,000,000 
have been sold—little more than one-third. In 
Mississippi, (omitting fractions,) 20,000,000 of 
acres offered, (exclusive of that in the Chickasaw 
country,) and only 9,000,000 sold. In Louisiana, 
of 6,000,000 offered, only 2,000,009 have been sold. 
In Arkansas, of 12,500,000 offered, only 2,000,000 
have been sold. In Missouri, of 21,000,000 offer- 
ed, only 5,500,000 have been sold. And in Flori- 
da, of more than 6,600,000 offered, there have 
been sold but 683,324—a little more than one- 
tenth! Do not these facts demonstrate the inequali- 
ty of the soil, and the absurdity of one arbitrary 

rice for ali the lands in those five States, and the 
Ferritory of Florida? With the exception of Mis- 
souri, they all produce the great staple of the South, 
and, a portion of the country, the sugar cane. 
Regarding agricultural profits, health, and enjoy- 
ment, it is the finest climate in the world. We all 
know with what eagerness lands are sought in that 
region; yet, in twenty years and upwards, the Go- 
vernment has not been able to sell more than from 
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one-third to one-tenth of the quantity surveyed and 
brought into market. 

Mr. President, as a large portion of the public 
domain was acquired by cessions from the several 
States which claimed Western territory, I have 
thought it well to look into the early proceedings 
upon the subject, to understand the inducements 
held out, and the motives which probably operated 
to produce those relinquishinents. “The earliest ac- 
tion of the Continental Congress seems to have 
had little or no reference to revenue, or profit; but 
to have been prompted by political considerations 
of mach higher import. The first document ema- 
nating from that Congress, which I have been able 
to find, is the report of a committee, having mani- 
fest relation to discontents and jealousies amongst 
the States, threatening the peace and harmony of 
the Union, which was adopted on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1780. In that report, it was advised and 
agreed “‘to press upon those States, which can remove 
the embarrassments respecting the Western country, a 
liberal surrender of a portion of their territorial claims, 
since they cannot be preserved entire, without endanger- 
ing the stability of the general Confederacy; to remind 
them how indispensably necessary it is to establish the 
Federal Union on a fixed and permanent basis, and on 
principles acceptable to all its respective members; how 
essential to public credit and confidence, to the sup- 
port of the army, to the vigor of our councils, and 
success of our measures, to our tranquillity at 
home, our reputation abroad, to our very exist- 
ence as a free, sovereign, and independent peo- 
ple,” &e. 

On the 10th of October, of the same year, the 
Congress passed a resolution, declaring ‘that the 
unappropriated Jands that might be ceded or relin- 
quished to the United States, by any particular 
State, pursuant to the recommendation of Con- 
gress of the 6th day of September last, should be 
disposed of fur the common benefit of the United 
States, and be settled and formed into distinct Repub- 
lican States, which should become members of the Fede- 

ral Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, as the other States,” &c. 

By a resolution adopted on the 18th of April, 
1783, Congress renewed the recommendations to 
the States contained in those of September and 
October, 1780, to make the liberal cessions therein 
recommended, “as a further mean, as well of has- 
tening the extinguishment of the debts, as of esta- 
blishing the harmony of the United States, &c.” And, 
again, on the 29th of April, 1784, that body adopt- 
C8 Pe and resolution, referring to those 
which have already been mentioned, alluding to 
the national debt, growing out of the war which 
had been happily terminated, and again resolving 
that the said States (having Western territory,) be 
earnestly pressed by immediate and liberal ces- 
sions, to forward these necessary ends (the extin- 
guishment of the debt of the Revolution,) and the 
harmony of the Union.” 

Now, Mr. President, although the extinguish- 
ment of the national debt is presented, in the two 
last resolutions, as an inducement to the cessions 
recommended, is it not apparent that other and 
higher considerations prompted the action of Con- 
gress? That subject is not distinctly brought to 
view in any of the other resolutions, while we find 
prominent, in all of them, patriotic expressions of 
sentiment in regard to removing embarrassments aris- 
ing out of "territorial claims in the West, promoting the 
stability of the general Confederacy, establishing the 
Federal union on a fived and permanent-basis, and pre- 
serving the harmony of the United States. These 
were the paramount considerations, which were 
again and again urged upon the patriotism and 
liberality of those States, having or claiming ex- 
tensive territory. They were too large—they fro- 
mised to be too powerful: hence the jealousies and 
apprehensions of the smaller ones, and the fre- 
quent and earnest appeals of Congress, to remove 
the cause which so much threatened our tranquillity 
at home, and our reputation abroad. 

The aa of October, 1780, also contains an 
express p » Which is, perhaps, implied in all the 
others, that the territory wilich tag t be ceded or 
relinquished, should be settled and formed into dis- 
tinct Republican States, which should become 
members of the Federal Union, and have the same 


ee 


rights of sovereignty, freedom and independence, as 
the other States; and, jadging from what followed, 
the harmony of the Union and stability of the Con- 
federacy being restored and established by the mere 
acts of cession, nothing remained to be done by 
this Government of as much interest to the ceding 
States, as the performance of this solemn covenant'. 
Although all the States which relinquished terri- 
tory, stipulated in substance that the lands so 
ceded should be considered a common fund, for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as had, 
or should become, members of the Confederation, 
there is not an intimation that they shall be made, 
through all time, one of the great sources of reve- 
nue, much less that the most inferior should be 
sold at as high a price as the must fertile. If such 
an idea had then been suggested, as refusing a 
home on the public domain to those who had fought 
the battles of the Revolution, and, by blood and 
peril, achieved the liberty and independence of their 
country, or to their descendants, for a moderate 
price, or, perhaps, without any price at all, the en- 
lightened and warm-hearted patriots, either in the 
councils of the States or the nation, would have 
revolted at the proposition. Sir, such a proposi- 
tion would not then have been entertained; and if 
any who were members of Congress in those times 
of high-toned patriotism, were witnesses of the 
violent opposition now made to every measure 
tending to ameliorate and liberalize the terms on 
which the cultivator of the soil may obtain for 
actual use limited portions of the public lands, and 
the pertinacity with which some gentlemen hold on 
to every fraction of a dollar in the price, they would 
be filled with astonishment. No, sir: the amount 
of money to be realized from the territory relin- 
quished, was not the chief or controlling incentive of 
the States which made the cessions. Whilst they 
refer generally to a disposition of the ceded lands 
for the common benefit, they stipulate for no special 
advantage to themselves: they content themselves 
with an equal participation in the fund to be de- 
rived from them. But, sir, they a!l show a lauda- 
ble anxiety to restore and preserve the harmony of 
the Union, by putting down all controversy amongst 
the States about territorial claims, and to establish 
and build up other free, happy, and presperous 
communities. 

The State of Virginia, perhaps, relinquished 
more territory than aj] the other States in 
the Union; and in this, as in every thing else con- 
nected with the early history of our country, main- 
tained that elevated character for patriotism, and 
that surpassing devotion to the harmeny of the 
Union, and sfability of the Confederacy, which 
particularly distinguished her whole course, as 
well in our public councils as in the field. In her 
act of cession, the very first inducement she men 
tions, and the one which doubtless had prevailing 
influence over her determination, was “upon con- 
dition that the territory so ceded shall be laid out 
and formed into States,” etc. “and that the States 
so formed shall be distinct Republican States, and 
admitted members of the Federal Union, having 
the same rights of sovereigniy, freedom, and inde- 
pendence, as the other States.” The cessions of 
North Carolina and Georgia were made upon 
similar conditions. Indeed, sir, we have not even 
acquired territory by treaty with a foreign power, 
that did not look much more to extending and 
strengthening the Federal alliance than to any 
other consideration. The treaty with France, by 
which Louisiana was acquired, and the treaty with 
Spain, by which we ebtained Florida, both contain 
positive stipulations that “the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be incorporated in the Union 
of the United States, and admitted as soon as pos- 
sible, according to the principles of the Federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immanities, of citizens of the 
United States.” Nor would the States have tole- 
rated the acquisition of territory on any other 
terms. If the General Goverament had proposed 


the purchase of land for the mere purpose of sel- 
ling it for profit, or for any other purpose than that 
of adding new members, and giving increased 
strength and stability to the general Confederacy, 
the propesd] would have been, at any time, I have 
no doubt, indignantly rejected. 
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Now, sir, every leading inducement which was 
held out by this Government, or influenced the 
States to make relinguishments, has been accom- 
plished. The debt incurred by the war of the 
Revolution has been extinguished. All the con- 
flicting territorial claims, which threatened the 
peace and tranquillity of the Union, have been set- 
tled, and harmeny has been restored. New States 
have been formed out of nearly all the territory 
acquired from the original ones, or from foreign 
Governments, and admitted into the Union. From 
thirteen States, and three millions of inhabitants, 
we have become twenty-six, and number fifteen 
millions of souls. From a few feeble colonies, 
we have grown to be a powerful confederated Re- 
public—rich in resources, intellectual and physical, 
agricultural and commercial. Is this a time to pal- 
ter about ‘‘the ninth part of a hair’ in the sale of 
the public domain? Is this a time to wring from 
the hard hands of the laborious and industrious 
farmer and planter, who have been driven from 
the more fertile portion of the public lands by the 
rich capitalist, exorbitant prices for those of the 
most inferior quality? 

Sir, the acts and resolutions for the admission of 
the new States invariably declare that they are 
“admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original Slates, in all respects whatever.” Yet we 
have been required, before admission, to agree and 
declare, “by an ordinance, irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States,” that we “forever 
disclaim all right and title to the waste and unap- 
propnated lands lying within” our limits, “and, 
moreover, that each and every tract of land sold 
by the United States, (after the formation of our 
respective consttutions,) shall be and remain ex- 
empt from any tax, laid by the order, or under the 
authority of, the State, etc. for the term of five 
years, from and after the respective days of the 
sales thereof, etc.” “and that no tax shall be im- 
posed on lands, the property of the United States,” 
etc. Thus we are denied the right to dispose of the 
unappropriated lands, and denied the right to taz 
them, whilst they remain the property of the United 
States, or for five years after they are sold! 

How far it is correct that we have been placed 
‘on an equal footing with the original States, in 
all respects whatever,” jt would perhaps now be 
unprofitable to inquire. [should be sorry to sup- 
pose that the mistaken policy of this Government 
willever impose upon the new States the duty of 
raising that question. Whether “ the original 
States exercised the right of “‘eminent domain,” or 
the power of taxation, gentlemen can determine for 
themselves; but it is very certain that, although the 
néw States have hitherto submitted to the restric- 
tions imposed upon them, as the price of their un- 
deniable right of admission into the Union, they 
have not always been insensible to the hardship; 
nor have they always acquiesced in the compati- 
bility of such terms with the acts of cession. It is 
true the people of the Territories, which have since 
been admitted as States, at the close of their mino- 
rity, through their representatives in their several 
conventions, assented to the terms required of 
them, if not expressly, at least by implication, to 
entitle them to admission. So, sir, the youth who 
has just attained full age, would oftentimes consent 
to almost any conditions his guardian might pre- 
scribe, in order to get possession of his estate; but, 
to say the least, how ungenerous would be the 
guardian who would exact conditions, involving 
great sacrifices in such a case; and how much 
more so, if he afterwards enforced them with a 
hard hand! 

We have seen, Mr. President, that the United 
States undertook, substantially, in every instance 
of the acquisition of new territory, to form and ad- 
mit new States ouf of the same, aS S00N as possi- 
ble, according to the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution, or, at least, in a reasonable time. To car- 
ry this undertaking into effect, just and fair legis- 
lation, on the part of Congress, was necessary. To 
have forbidden settlements within we limits of the 
territory thus acquired, absolutely, would have 
been a palpable violation of the compacts with the 
old States. A State could not be formed without 
inhabitants; the law, it is maintained, interdicied 
settlement before purchase; consequently, inhabi- 
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renognant. Nay, sir, the establishment of prices 
»bove the fair relative valae of the lands, would 
necessarily have tended to retard the settlement of 
ihe country, and have delayed, unreasonably, the 
‘urmation of States, and would, therefore, have 
been at least a violation of the spirit of the compacts. 

Was the General Government released from the 
obligation to sell in a reasonable time and on reason- 
able terms, by the admission of the new States? 
No, sir, there is no change of the duty of this Go- 
vernment, in that respect, either made or proposed 
in the acts of Congress authorizing or sanctioning 
the formation of State Governments. The under- 
taking to build up and form new States, so far as 
the disposition of the public domain is concerned, 
is left in full foree. By the compacts of the new 
States with this Government on their admission, as 
we have seen, they are restrained from all inter- 
(erence with the primary disposal ef the unappro- 
priated lands, and they are expressly agreed to ‘‘be 
and remain at the sole and entire disposition of the 
United States.” The obligation of the General 
Government is even made stronger by the inhibition 
imposed on the exercise of sovereignty by the new 
States, as to selling and against taxing lands sold 
by the United States, for the term of five years after 
the day of sale. To prevent the settlement of the 
public lands retained by this Government without 
first purchasing them, and virtually to prohibit 
purchases, by fixing a minimum price amounting 
to double, and, in many instances, more than fonr- 
fold, the relative value, would be, to my mind, a 
manifest breach of good faith. By the ordinance 
organizing the Territories northwest of the river 
Ohio, afterwards applied to the others, (with the 
exception of the article against slavery,) it was 
“tipulated that, whenever any of them should have 
ixty thousand free inhabitants, they should be at 
liberty to form a permanent Constitution and State 
Government, and be admitted into the Union. 
With little greater population, most of the new 
States have been admitted. Concede to this Go- 
vernment the power which I am controverting, 
and let it be exercised, and the population and 
resources of the new States might for ever remain 
stationary. Bat, sir, I cannot suppose that any 
gentleman who will examine the compacts can 
place such a construction on them. If this Go- 
vernment was bound to afford all reasonable and 
jnst facilities for the settlement and improvement 
of the Territories, that they might commence State 
Governments, having retained the power over the 
public domain, it is bound, in good faith, to conti- 
nue its exercise in such manner as to facilitate 
their continued population and improvement till 
they shall have attained full maturity. 

Mr. President, independent of the obligations 
imposed upon the General Government, by the 
terms of the compacts with the ceding States and 
with the new ones, a just and liberal policy toward 
the latter, demands a reduction of the price of in- 
ferior lands. We have seen from the report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, made 
at the present session, that the sales of public lands 
at auction and private entry, for the entire period 
of the cash system to the 30th September last, 
have only averaged $1 274-5 per acre. Those 
sales have embraced the most fertile and valuable 
portions of the public domain. Within that pe- 
riod, (as prosperous as any we have known, ) near- 
ly all Alabama, Mississippi, and parts of Louisi- 
ana, including the finest cotton region of our coun- 
try, or perhaps in the world, have been in mar- 
ket. Of 122,512,384, offered for sale, since the 
commencement of the cash system, 61,296,410 
have been sold. Hence, the average stated may 
be considered a fair price for all lands of the first, 
or approximating the first quality. It may be con- 
sidered the maximum value, whilst the law makes it 
the minimum price. 

The entire quantity of public lands which has been 
offered for sale, from the earliest period to 30th Sep- 
tember last, is 172,374,470 acres; and the whole 
quantity disposed of, at public and private sale, 
but 75,025,055 acres; leaving, as before stated, 
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tants could not be had without a sale of lands. To 
have refused to sell altogether, would have viola- 
ted the compacts; to have fixed a price at which 
the Jand would not sell, would have been equally 


97,349,315 acres subject to private entry; no pur- 
chaser having yet considered it worth the present 
minimum! Why does this large propertion remain 
unsold? Compared with the lands generally, which 
have been sold, it doubtless has equal advantages 
in all respects, except fertility. It is dispersed 
throughout the old, as well as the new setilements; 
and, consequently, may be regarded, generally, as 
equally healthy, equally convenient to trade, and 
possessing equal facilities of transportation. The 
true answer to the question I have just propounded 
will be obvious to all: it will not sell for the mini- 
mum price, as the other portion has, because it is 
not worth it. It is owing to the difference of intrin- 
sic value. It is not only inferior in soil, but much 
of it is totally without value, according to documen- 
tary evidence which has been on your files for nine 
years. In the year 1828, the registers and receivers 
of the several land districts were called upon by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report the quantity of 
land subject to entry in their respective districts, 
and its quality and description. The result was, as 
to the aggregate, 74,358,881 acres, of which 
28,247,000 acres, being more than one-third, were 
unfit for cultivation! The same proportion of what 
is now subject to private entry, would amount to 
more than 35,000,000 of acres, unfit for cullivation! 
And yet the never varying uniformity of price pre- 
supposes that all lands must at least be worth a cer- 
tain fixed sum! 

Mr. President, is not the principle adopted by this 
Government, in relation to the sale of the public 
lands, altogether anomalous? What other vendor 
ever held land, or any other description of property, 
to be of the same value, and at the same price, 
without regard to quality?’ If an individual who 
holds lands bordering on the Mississippi or Red 
river, and also others, consisting of sand-hills, pine- 
barrens, or rocky mountains, were to demand, in- 
flexibly, the same price for each quality, would not 
all the world impeach his understanding, or his 
judgment? Are all domestic animals of the same 
species, necessarily of the same value? How pro- 
found would that man’s judgment be considered 
who would appreciate as highly the coarse dray- 
horse, as the fleet courser, or the war-horse' If a 
merchant were to demand the same price for all 
goods manufactured of the same kind of material, 
without distinguishing between lawn and osnaburgs, 
or between broad cloths and kerseys, the absurdity of 
his conduct would be universally denounced. Can 
that be wise in a Government which would subject 
an individual to the just charge of folly or madness? 

Sir, a reduction of the price of the refuse public 
lands is not only demanded by justice to the peo- 
ple of the new States, but also by expediency in 
reference to the interest of this Government. At 
the present minimum, very little of the land now 
subject to entry will sell in many years, and much 
of it never will. It is better for the United States, 
even as regards the amount to be received, to sell 
at half the price established by law, than to keep it 
on hand for eighteen or twenty years. Of the 
71,000,000 of acres which have been offered, with- 
out selling, for five years and upwards, and in- 
tended to be reached by this bill, it is probable 
50,000,000 would sell fof*enough to average ha!f 
the present minimum; say 624 cents per acre. The 
aggregate sum produced at this rate, on the quan- 
tity supposed, would be $31,250,000; the interest 
on which, in about eighteen years, would make it 
equal the price demanded by the existing law. 
Some of it may be sold in less time; but a great 
proportion of the 50,000,000 of acres which I 
have supposed might now be sold at some price, 
will not sell at $1 25 per acre within thirty or forty 
years. An immediate sale, then, at half the pre- 
sent minimum, would not only be consistent with 
the pecuniary interest of the Government, but it 
would convert barren wastes into more or less 
productive fields, and thus add to the general re- 
sources and prosperity of our country. 

Whilst the interest of the General Government 
is not advanced, the effects of the present policy on 
the prosperity of the new States is highly injurious. 
It greatly retards, if it does not entirely prevent, 
*the population of large portions of their territory. 
Not being worth the present minimum, no one is 
willing to purchase the inferior lands; and few are 
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willing to go upon them and make such improve- 
ments as would give them increased value, suffi- 
cient to induce some heartless speculator to enter 
them ever their heads, and rob them of the fruits of 
their labor. The few who do go upon them may 
be regarded as mere itinerants. Knowing the un- 
certainty of their tenure, they make no improve- 
ments of a permanent character; they cut down and 
destroy the timber, without regard to economy, and 
they cultivate the soil merely for temporary conve- 
nience, having no interest in its preservation. The 
tendency of this mode of settlement and cultivation 
is to exhaust and impoverish, instead of adding any 
thing to, the permanent wealth and prosperity of the 
country. In the mean time, the right of taxation 
is suspended. Is it astonishing that the new States 
are dissatisfied or impatient, when their legitimate 
resources are thus crippled, or entirely cut off? 
And are not those of the Union also injuriously 
affected? Suppese the great Valley of the Missis- 
sippi were still a wilderness, unsettled and unim- 
proved by the arts of civilization, how much would 
it not diminish the wealth and strength of this great 
Confederacy! Take away the four millions of souls, 
who now inhabit that region, and the rich products 
of their labor, industry and ingenuity, and what a 
hiatus it would occasion in the now mighty re- 
sources of our Government! Yet the soil would be 
there, in all its native richness. Sir, it is not va- 
cant, unpeopled, and unimproved territory that 
constitutes the strength or greatness of any ceuntry: 
it is a numerous, virtuous, intelligent and en: r- 
prising population, with their agriculture, ta ir 
commerce, their mechanic arts and their manufac- 
tures, constituting, at the same time, its wealth, and 
its best bulwark of defence. Give to the new 
States a hardy and industrious population, instead 
of your waste lands; and whilst you increase their 
strength and prosperity, you will add to those of 
the Union. 

Put your refuse lands at their fair relative value, 
and you give homes to the honest and industrious 
poor, who have been unable to enter, or have been 
driven from, the field of competition with men of 
large capital, and still Jarger credit. By thus giv- 
ing them an opportunity to acquire a permanent 
interest in the soil of their country, yeu will stimu- 
late their industry and enterprise, and increase their 
us fulness as citizens. Nor will this liberal and 
enlightened policy inure exclusively to the benefit 
of the new States, or of their present inhabitants. 
No, sir: it will not only bring millions into your 
Treasury which can never be realized under your 
present system, but it will open the door through 
which thousands of the laboring classes and hum- 
ble tenantry of the old States may acquire comfort- 
able homes for their families, and enjoy the proud 
independence of freeholders. If gentlemen could 
see, as I have seen, the vast difference—the almost 
magic change—wrought not only on the face of 
the country, but in the character of its population, 
by converting mcre occupants into fee simple pro- 
prietors of the soil, I am persuaded they would 
no longer hesitate as to the expediency of the pro- 
posed policy. They would see that not only the 
new States, but the Union at large, would gain by 
making unqualified donations, rather than by con- 
tinaing these refuse lands a part of the public do- 
main. But, sir, I repeat, we do not ask donations; 
the bill proposes no gift; we only ask that this class 
of the public lands may become individual pro- 

rty at their fair relative value. If that cannot 
. ascertained under the provisions of the bill, nor 
amendment, offer us a better plan; and, if it be a 
valuation by actual personal examination of eve- 
ry eighty acre tract, we shall not object. We ask 
for justice—no more. Deal with us as friends 
and brethren of the same great political family, 
and we shall be content. 





The following are the resolutions of the old Con- 
gress, referred to in the Noregoing remarks: 


(No. 1. 

Wepnespay, Sept. 6, 1780. 

took into consideration the report of the commit- 
tee to whem jae we pane! me aes Gonduie Gencral Zo 
sembly of Mary to their respecting 
the articles of Confederation the declaration therein re- 
ferred to; the act of the Legislature of New York on the same 
subject, and the remonstrance of the General Assembly of Vir- 
e which report was agreed to, and is in the words follow- 
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That, having duly considered the several matters to them 
submitted, they conceive it unnecessary to examine into the 
merits or policy of the instructions or declaration of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, or of the remonstrance of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, as they involve questions, a discussion 
of which was declined, on mature consideration, when the arti- 
cles of Confederation were debated; nor, inthe opinion of the 
committee, cansuch questions be now revived with any pros- 
pect of conciliation; that it appears more advisable to press 
upon those States which can remove the embarrassments re- 
respecting the Western country, a liberal surrender of a portion 
of their territorial claims, since they cannot be preserved entire 
without endangering the stability of the general Confederacy; 
toremind them how indispensably necessary it is to establish the 
Federa! Union en a fixed and permanent basis, and on princi- 
ples acceptable to all its respective members; how essential to 
public credit and confidence, to the support of our army, to the 
vigor of our councils, and success of our measures, to our tran- 
quillity at home, our reputation abroad, to our very existence 
as a free, sovereign, andindependent people; that they are ful- 
ly persuaded the wisdom of the respective Legislatures will 
lead them toa full and impartial consideration of a subject so 
interesting to the United States, and go necessary to the happy 
establishment of the Federal Union; that they are confirmed in 
these expectations »y a review of the before mentioned act of 
the Legislature of New York, submitted to their consideration; 
that this act is expressly calculated to accelerate the federa 
alliance, by removing, as far as depends on that State, the im- 
pediment arising from the Western country, and for that pur- 

ose to yield up a portion of territorial claim for the general 
Penefit. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That copies of the several papers referred to the 
committee be transmitted, with a copy of the report, to the Le- 
gislatures of the several States, and that it be earnestly recom- 
mended tu those States, who have claims to the Western coun- 
try, to pass such laws, and give their delegates in Congress such 
powers, as may effectually remove the only obstable to a final 
ratification of the articles of confederation; and that the Legis- 
lature of Maryland be earnestly requested to authorize their de- 
legates in Congress to subscribe the said articles. 


(No. 2.] 
Tvespay, October 10, 1780. 
Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded 
or relinquished to the United States by any particular State, 
pomes to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th day of 
eptember last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States, and be settled and formed into distinct Re- 
yublican States, which shall become members of the Federal 
Galen and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence as the other States; that each State which shall be 
so formed shall contain a suitable extent of territory, not Jess 
than one hundred nor more than one hundred an: fifty miles 
square, or as near thereto as circumstances will admit; that the 
necessary and reasonable expenses which any particular State 
shall have incurred, since the commencement of the present 
war, in subduing any British posts, or in maintaining forts or 
garrisons within and for the defence, or in acquiring any part 
of the territory that may be ceded or relinquished to the United 
States, shall be reimbursed; that the said lands shall be granted 
or settled at such times and under such regulations as shall 
hereafter be agreed on by the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, or any nine or more of them, 


y 


[No. 3.] 
Fripay, April 18, 1783. 

Congress resumed the consideration of the report on finance, 
and the following paragiaph being under debate : 

“That asa further mean, as well of hastening the extinguish 
ment of the debts, as of establishing the harmony of the United 
States, it be recommended to the States which have passed no 
acts towards complying with the resolutions of Congress of 
the 6th of September and 10th of October, 1780, relative to ter- 
ritorial cessions, to make the liberal cessions therein recom- 
mended; and to the States which may have passed acts com- 
yin 
raat such compliance.” 

Which was afterwards agreed to. 


(No. 4.] 

On the 29th April, 1784, Congress passed the following adudt- 
tional resolution: 

No, 25. Congress, by their resolution of September 6, 1780, 
having thought it advisable to press upon the States having 
claims to the Western country, a liberal surrender of a por- 
tion #f their territorial claims; by that of the 10th of Octeber, in 
the same year, having fixed conditions to which the Union 
should be bond on receiving such cessions; and having again 
proposed the same subject to those States, in their address of 
April 18th, 1783, wherein, stating the national debt, and ex- 
pressing their reliance for its discharge on the prospect of va- 
cant territory, in aid of other resources, they, for that purpose, 
as well asto obviate disagreeable contrdversies and confusions, 
included in the same recommendations, a renewal of those of 
September 6th, and of October the 10th, 178, which several 
recommendations have nct yet heen complied with: 

Resolved; That the same subject be again presented to the 
attention of the said States; that they be urged to consider that 
the war being now brought to a happy termination by the per- 
sonal services of our soldiers, the supplies of property by our 
citizens, and loans of money from them as well as from fo- 
reigners: these several creditors have a right to expect that 
funds shall be provided on which they may rely for the indem- 
nification; that Congress still consider vacant territory as an 
important resource; and therefore, the said States be 
earnestly pressed, by immediate and liberal cessions, to for- 


bn these necessary ends, and te promote the harmony ofthe 
nion. 
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REMARKS OF MR. RARIDEN, 
Or Inprana, 


In the House of Representatives, April 12, 1838— 
The “ bill making appropriations for the conti- 
nuation of the Cumberland Road through Ohio, 





with the said resolutions iu part enly, to revise and . 
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Indiana, and Illinois,” being under considera- 

tion— 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. 
Unperwoop of Kentucky, to recommit the bill to 


the Committee of Ways and Means, with instruc- | 


tions to report, in lieu thereof, a bill to provide for 
the surrender of said road to the States through 
which it passes. 

Mr. RARIDEN rose and said, that living in, 
and representing, a district of country through 


which this great national work passed, he must na- | 


turally be supposed to feel a very deep interest in 
every thing which was done or said in this House 
in relation to it; and he hoped his situation and 
feelings would be a sufficient apology for the time 
he might occupy in giving the House his views 
upon it. He regretted exceedingly that the propo- 
sition to recommit the bill, with the proposed in- 
structions, had been made, and especially from the 
quarter whence it came; and that regret was by no 
means diminished by the avowal of the gentle- 
man, that his proposition was retaliatory. Sir, 
asked Mr. R. could not the gentleman have sought 
out measures of this Administration less identified 
with his political friends and himself as a Western 
man, to wreak his resentment upon, and have 
saved his friends, and a measure much endeared to 
many of them? Mr. R. thought he could, and he 
did hope the gentleman would reconsider; and that 
what vengeance he had in store for the baffled hopes 
ef the Portland Canal, might fall upon the headsand 
measures of his opponents, and of the opponents 
of this favorite measure of Kentucky. 

Mr. R. proposed to go into a very brief account 
of the origin of that great national thoroughfare, 
and the considerations which the supposed governed 
the thoughts of those who then controlled the desti- 
nies of this great Republic, in regard to it. It 
should be borne in mind, said he, that, in 1803, 
the United States had acquired Louisiana, a great 
cotton growing country. It was then compara- 
tively a wilderness; so was the entire region west 
of the Ohio river. Each might be made capable 
of producing, and be made auxiliary to each other, 
and to the whole nation, in producing products for 
foreign markets, as _—_ as domestic consumption, 
by the adoption of a‘liberal and enlightened policy 
towards them; and it became very important, in 
bringing about this end, to adopt such a course as 
would facilitate emigration and people those coun- 
tries. This could be done only by opening a way, 
and by creating facilities of commerce and inter- 
communication between the emigrant and his father- 
land. This road was theexpedient wisely hit upon 
to produce this result. By an act of Congress of 
1806, sanctioned by Mr. Jefferson and his Demo- 
cratic friends, provision was made for its survey 
from Cumberland to Wheeling; and this, too, ata 
time when the Revolutionary debt and the Louisia- 
na debt was upon us, and our revenue very incon- 
siderable. 

Well, sir, we went on from year to year, after 
the road had been commenced in 1810, till the 
present time, while the country was undergoing 
every vicisitude of fortune, peace and war, of 
scarcity and plenty. Yet at all times, and under 
every Administration, and every party which has 
held the reigns of power, this work has gradually 
progressed, and been considered of national im- 
portance. It has long since been finished to 
Wheeling. The way thus opened, and the facili- 
ties thus created, had the desired effect. The 
Western wilds became peopled with an industrious 
and enterprising population, its wilderness was 
converted into fruitful fields, and the avails of its 
industry were visible throughout the nation. The 
public lands for which a market had been created 
by Western enterprise, found their way into the 
National Treasury, and from thence into light- 
houses, breakwaters, harbors, navy yards, &c. &c. 
This is not all sir. By this policy the West had 
become, as had been predicted by the projectors 
of this work, the fountain of Southern subsistence. 

‘the whole force of the Lower Mississippi 
valley was directed to the production of cotton, 
that great staple and inlet of national wealth. 
The West made the bread and: meat which en- 
tered into its production, and the South finished the 
process, and paid us our portion. This, sir, said 
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Mr. R. is what he supposed was in the contempla- 
tion of the patriots who projected this road to bring 
about. How their anticipations have been realized, 
and more than realized, let the present condition of 
the West and the Southwest bear witness. Let the 
unparalleled increase of Western and Southern pro- 
duction, and their effect upon the national income, 


| speak for the wisdom of our fathers upon this mea- 


sure. Well, sir, in 1818 the United States had ac- 
quired the lands through which this road would 
pass, through Indiana and Illinois, to the bank of 
the Mississippi, nearly the whole route; and in 
1819 also had made a very large augmentation to 
its cotton-growing land, by the acquisition of East 
and West Florida. These two considerations in- 
duced the Government to extend the survey of the 
read from Wheeling, through the seats of Gover:- 
ment of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, to the left bank 
of the Mississippi, and to make appropriations to 
commence its construction in Ohio, looking to tha! 
point on the Mississippi. When this was done, the 
lands in its vicinity, in those States, the main 
part of which were owned by the Government, 
were much sought after from the enhanced value 
which their proximity to this thoroughfare gave 
them: they were all bought up. Lands which had 
little or no other value than their connection with 
the road, and which, without it, would have re- 
mained unoccupied and unbought for fifty years to 
come, were purchased and repurchased at enhance: 
prices. During this time, while the sales of Govern 

ment lands was going on the road was going on 

Every year you gave it its accustomed appropria 

tion, as if the Government really intended its con 

struction without a word of opposition, save th 

fashionable, stereotyped, constitutional objection: 
which a few always professed to hold. The State 

through which it passed had no choiee or agency in 
its location. They had to adjust and conform thei: 
State roads and other works to it as the great 
column of internal communication, plantation 

were adjusted to it, houses and towns sprang up 
like magic, and property rose to a value com- 
mensurate with the brilliant destiny of a country 
through which a wise and munificent Govern- 
ment had projected this monument of its justice 
and wisdom, and evidence of its parental regard 

The process did not end here. The Government 
receipts did not end with the exhaustion of the 
Jlands upon the margin of the road. No, sir 

The road only became the base of setilements, 
which extended nort's and south, till they absorbe:|! 
the greater portion of the Government lands. Ar! 
in this manner, and by this stimulant, were thos 
lands converted into money, and the money appro- 
priated to the use of the nation. The Western 
people do not complain that they had to pay for 
those lands, but that in the selection of homes fo) 
their families for life, their locations were de 

termined by the just expectations created by the 
action of the Government in regard to the con- 
veniences and facilities in prospect. They sup- 
posed its action to be in good faith, with a view to 
the consummation of the object indicated by its 
action, and they accordingly selected their homes 

And now, sir, are they to be at this late day told, 
that the Government is not committed to this 
great work? Mr. R. said he would not discuss 
the power of the Government to commence an: 
prosecute it. If thirty years’ action—if the sanction 
of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, and Jack- 
son, and their advisers—if the uniform legislative 
sanction of fifteen successive Congresses had not 
placed the power out of controversy in the min«s 
of some gentlemen, he confessed he despaired of 
doing it. 

Bat some gentlemen tell us that they yield the 
power to Congress, but consider it inexpedien', a t 
this time, to make an appropriation on account of 
the poverty of the Treasury. He would say a 
word as to the acts by. which he considered the 
Government committed to the States, and the citi- 
zens of the States through which this road passes, 
to its completion, saying nothing of the original 
compact with the new States. The good faith 
ef a Government is more than a bond: alihough 
there is no legal power of coercion to the falfiiment 
of the just hopes created by its acts; y¢t there is a 
moral power acting upon its agents, deemed by the 
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wise more efficacious, to which the injured or ne- 
giected are directed to look, with confident As- 
surance, for the falfilment of all the obligations 
expressed or implied from previous action affect- 
ing their interest. Well, sir, the location of the 
road from the Ohio to the bank of the Mississippi, 
with an appropriation to eonstracta part of it frem 
the Ohio west, is an undertaking to finish it, when 
taken in connection with the action and course of 
the Government in locating and constructing that 
portion of the same road eas of the Ohie. But 
this is not all, sir; the Government afterwards pro- 
mises that this road shall pass through the seats of 
Government of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois; and, as 
if to make every thing certain, it sends its agents 
along the line, and procures releases of all damages 
which might be claimed for injuries to private pro- 
perty, and a cession of the necessary stone and 
timber for its completion, @ great portion of which 
is now strewed along its borders. 

This is not all, sir. When the Government 
wished to rid itself of the burthen of keeping the 
finished porvion of the road in repair, it stipulated 
a large ainount to the State through which it pass- 
ed for present repairs, and another amount to ano- 
ther State, to finish another portion of it before the 
State should be requested to accept its charge 
This louks very much like the Government felt 
itself under an obligation to finish the road through 
those States at least. If those acts are not deem- 
ed sufficient to imply a promise to the new States 
that the road would be finished through them, as it 
had been begun, then I refer you to its acts, in con- 
nection with the road, for thirty years, to the quan- 
tity now finished, and the quantity half finished, 
extending very nearly from the east side of Indi- 
ana to Vandalia, with the materials in a half pre- 
pared condition to go into the work now lying upon 
its margin. If those things, taken together, do 
not amount to a pledge of sovereign faith, that the 
road shall be finished with convenient speed, I can 
conceive of no acts that would: acts and conduct 
more equivocal, in private life, would be deemed 
by an honest jury sufficient to fix liability upon a 
jockey, who had violated the understanding which 
they implied. 

But to the expediency of making this appropria- 
tion at this time, considering the poverty of the 
National Treasury. 

Sir, this road has been in account with the Trea- 
oury for thirty years. Since its commencement 
the nation has passed through an expensive war 
with one of the greatest powers of Europe; yet, in 
that time, or since, 1 have never heard that this 
cause was urged against an appropriation till now. 
What, sir, shall we be told we have millions to 
squander in voyages of discovery, and nothing to 
expend in knitting and uniting the members of this 
Confederacy together? Shall we be told that a 
preceding Administration, called prodigal, with an 
income not more than the present, could appropri- 
ate more than ever had before been, or has since 
been, to purposes of internal improvement, defray 
all the expenses of the Government, aud pay ten 
millions annually into the sinking fund, for the ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt, and still have a 
surplus left to corrupt the nation; and yet that this 
economical Administration, without a national 
debt to pay, with an equal income with the preced- 
ing one, and with a loan of ten millions in 
the way of Treasury notes, and another 
of the same or greater amount in antici- 
pation within the fiscal year, cannot spare 
this small sum to this. work? If this be 
true, and the real ground of opposition, he 
could only say it was a poor account ef the 
economy and financial skill of those who adminis- 
ter our affairs. Buta few words more, and I am 
done. I live on this road, and have observed its 
progress step by step with great interest for a few 
years past. Its operations have been managed 
with skill and fidelity, and with as much regard te 
economy, perhaps, as the extended operations up- 
on it would allow of. The greatest fault is here: 
the lateness and smallness of the annua! «ppropria- 
ion, Cathes it to cost the Government at least 
thirty per vent. more than it would, if the annual 
appropriation. were larger, and made at earlier 
periods of the season. The time or amounts Joes 
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not allow portions worked upon to be finished, 


and that which is done by labor in the summer, is 
undone by the frosts in the winter, and travel in 
the spring; and at this time, sir, through Indiana, 
though graded, it is impassible. Yoar mails can- 
nut be transported upon it with any tolerable speed 
or safety, single horsemen find it difficult to pass, 
and yet its margin is strewed with materials go- 
ing to waste, waiting the action of this House only 
to assume the place of usefulness in the road. It 
has not been long since the mail stage drove off a 
dangerous temporary bridge, thrown over Blue 
river, on this road, and greatly hazarded the lives 
of a number of persons. Of all things, the like of 
this should be provided against: those rivers, should 
be bridged, materials at least should be collecting 
preparatory, that the luxury of stage riding, and 
receiving early news of events, should be indulged 
to the same extent, and in the same safety, in the 
West, that it is in other portions of the world, 
where less is done to enrich the country than there. 

The engineer charged with this work estimates 
five hundred thousand dollars for Indiana on this 
road; and I do conscientiously believe it would be 
economy and justice united, to appropriate this 
sum. Then the water courses could be imme- 
diately bridged, and a large portion of the road 
finished and ceded to the State, to be maintained 
and kept in order; then the mails could be trans- 
ported with less cost and less hazard of human life; 
people could travel with comfort, and the West 
would look to that high destiny to which the enter- 
prise, intelligence, and industry of its people is ra- 
pidly tending. But, sir, make the appropriation 
upon this road but litte more than sufficient to re- 
pair the ravages of the winter and travel of the 
spring, as many seem disposed to do, and you will 
keep the Treasury always paying, and the road re- 
pairing and stationary. I ask this House if the 
Government does not owe it to those States through 
which this road passes, to prosecute it vigorously 
to final completion? Was not this expectation a 
stimulant to the purchase of wild lands? Has it 
not already been the means of bringing millions, 
directly and indirectly, to the National Treasury, 
which otherwise would never have found their way 
there? Has it not been the means of stimulating 
western and southwestern production, so as to 
make them together a rich mine to the nation? 
These qvestions must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. ‘Then, sir, would it not be a griss fraud upon 
the purchasers of those Government lands, now to 
delay unnecessarily, or to abandon this work? It 
certainly would. I go further. Large amounts 
have been invested in houses, plantations and 
towns, upon the margin of this road, at prices 
greatly beyond their value, unconnected with it 
and its prospects, upon the faith that the Govern- 
ment was in earnest in the acts indicating a pur- 
pose to carry out the measures begun. Would it 
not be a fraud upon them now to suspend, or delay 
the work? I think it would. Have any of the 
American people been taught to expect impositions 
and frauds of this character, at the hands of the 
Government? No, sir: they have been taught to 
venerate its justice, and to admire its stable pursuit 
of all the great measures to which its sovereign faith 
has been committed by act or deed. Let them not 
be disappointed in this measure. 

One other suggestion: think for the minute of the 
relation this work has ever been made to bear to 
the interests of the General Government, instead of 
the State Governments and the people of the States 
through which it passes. When was the interest, 
the purse, or cost, of the States consulted in its 
location, its commencement, termination, or con- 
struction? Notatall. It has been prosecuted thus 
far -xclusively with a view to the business and 
subjects in the care and keeping of the General 
Government. The interest of the States through 
which it passes has upon no occasion been con- 
sulted in any thing in relation to it, as would have 
been had its location and constraction devolved 
originally upon the States. And now, sir, would it 


be common justice for the United Siates to aban- 
don it to the States in its unfinished condition, sull 
retaining extensive privileges and immunities in 
its use, and expect the States to finish it according 
to the original plan, and maintain and keep it up 


for the common use of each? Mr. R. said he con- 
sidered such a proposition disreputable to the 
General Government, and should not for a mo- 
ment be entertained by Congress; and to abandon 
the road now to ruin, or to permit operations to be 
suspended upon it, would show an irresolution and 
instability in the administrators of the Government 
in the prosecution of a great national object, un- 
worthy of the people they represent. He would 
not for a moment entertain such an idea, so hu- 
miliating and so fraught with mischief to the pros- 
pects of those who have expended their all upon 
the margin of that road, in the confidence that the 
Government was not alluring them to poverty and 
destruction. He would not entertain the idea, for 
a moment, that the immense treasure already ex- 
pended, the effect of which is, in the present con- 
dition of the road, to make it worse than before it 
was began, should be wasted, and that the stone 
and other materials now lying upon its margin, 
prepared for those permanent superstructures like 
those which ornament it in the old States, should 
be set at nought and waste. He importuned Con- 
gress to act speedily and liberally upon this mea- 
sure. Such a course would, he said, be worthy of 
the great and good spirits who had projected this 
work, and bequeathed it to the West as the means 
of commerce and communion with their Atlantic 
friends. 

Mr. R. said he had now urged upon the Honse 
all the considerations which occurred to him to in- 
duce its speedy and liberal action; and had only to 
say further, that both justice and economy require 
a speedy and literal appropriation for this work. 








REMARKS OF MR. BOON, 
Or Inptana, 

In the House of Representatives, April 17, 1838.—The 
bill to remove the walls of the new Treasury 
building being under consideration— 

Mr. BOON said he had a very few words to say, 
and that most of what he might say would be in 
reply to what had been said by the gentleman from 
South Carolina who first addressed the committee, 
[Mr. Txompson,] to whom, Mr. B. said, he always 
listened with the most profound respect and atten- 
tion. That gentleman had, in the course of his 
remarks, stated that the whole people of the coun- 
try had been reduced to a state of starvation by 
the misrule of the late and present Administrations 
of the General Government. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, not knowing, I will not presume to say any 
thing as to what may be the situation of that gen- 
Uleman’s constituents, but I have the gratification 
to know, that that portion of the people I have the 
honor to represent on this floor, are not only free 
from starvation, or even want of ample subsistence, 
but they have annually a very large surplus on 
hand. Sir, the State of Indiana exports yearly an 
average surplus of the products of the State, an 
amount much larger than that consumed by her 
own citizens. This, to me, does not look much 
like a state of starvation. 

But the gentteman from South Carolina had al- 
luded more particularly to the poverty and distress 
of the people of New York. Now, said Mr. B. it 
is not my province to defend the people of New 
York from any reproach that may be made upon 
her, while she has on this floor so respectable a 
number of Representatives, who are far more able 
to defend her interests here or elsewhere than I am. 
I recollect that, during the panic season in the re- 
cess which intervened last fall between the called 
session and the commencement of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, that some ‘*Whig” charities 
were extended to the suffering poor of New York 
city for political effect; and | recollect, too, that 
about the same time a ten dollar Whig dinner was 
gotup in New York in honor of a distinguished 
gentleman from the State of Tennessee! Of what 
kind of ingredients the dinner was composed or 
made of, I do not know, but the facts of the case 
show that there coald not have been the a:tual dis- 
tress in New York complained of by those who are 
ppposed to this Administration. So much, Mr. 
Chairman, for the starving condition of the people 
of the country in general, and of New York in 
particular. 
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Sir, said Mr. B. as it relates to this most extraor- 
dinary proposition to pull down and rebuild the 
new Treasury building, the reasons which have 
just been so forcibly urged against the measure by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens] 
who last addressed the committee, render it unne- 
cessary for me to add any thing more on that head. 
The honorable member from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Lincotn] who is a most zealous advocate of the 
measure proposed, has fully acquitted the Presi- 
dent of the United States from any and all blame 
whatever in the misconstruction of this building. 
Mr. B. himself wished to ge one step farther in this 
matter. He wished every friend of the Adminis- 
tration to refrain from assuming any portion of the 
responsibility of this waste of the public money. If 
this project was to be persisted in, he was desirous 
that the Opposition should take upon themselves 
the whole credit of the measure, and the responsi- 
bility of the waste of the public money; for, should 
this project be carried out, it would hereafter be 
referred to as one of the gross fullies of this Admi- 
nistration, and a waste of the money of the people. 
The proposition now pending before the committee 
is to strike out the enacting clause of the biil. 
Should this proposition fail, and there should seem 
to be a determination to pass thé bill, Mr. B. re- 
marked that he might feel it his duty to offer an 
amendment to the bill, providing that the building 
shall be erected in the city of Cincinnati or Louis- 
ville, in view of the removal of the seat of the Ge- 
neral Government west of the Alleghany moun- 

ains. 

Sir, said Mr. B. if we are to pull down the work 
of one architect, upon fault being‘found by another 
architect who may want a profitable job, there will 
be no end to patting up and palling down of public 
works. The first reasons that I heard assigned for 
pulling down the new Treasury building were 
given by gentlemen of taste, upon the ground that 
the building, when completed, would obstruct the 
view of the President’s House from a certain quar- 
ter of the city; but these reasons not being consi- 
dered quite sufficient of themselves, it is now as- 
sumed that the building will fall down under its 
own weight. : 
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EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


REMARKS OF MR. CRARY, 
Or Micuican, 

In the House of Representatives, April 10, 1838— 
On the motion to reduce the amount of the ap- 
propriation for the naval service, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the South Sea Exploring 
Expedition. 

Mr. CRARY said he did not know what could 
be the object of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mercer, ] in bringing the character of Commodore 
Jones into this discussion. From the correspond- 
ence between that officer and the Navy Depart- 
ment, every gentleman in the House would form 
his own opinion. The gentleman from Virginia 
might come to one conclusion, and Mr. C. toa 
very different one. No one had yet attacked the 
character of Commodore Jones; but if the matter of 
eulogy was to be carried any farther, there were 
those who would attack it. Mr. C. was of the 
number; but in so doing, he had no wish to 
take from Commodore Jones any of the laurels he 
had won for pas: services. He could join in praise 
of them with as much good will as the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

_ Mr. C. said that the law of 1836 declared the ob- 

ject of this expedition. It was to visit the Pacific 

ocean and the South seas, and when there, it was 
to be employed in surveying andexploring. It was 
advocated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

{Mr. Reep,] on the ground of the immense amount 

of our commerce in those'seas. It wassaid by that 

gentleman, and another gentleman from the same 

State, (Mr. Puituips,) that we had constanuy em- 
va there some four hundred and fifty vessels 
the whale fishery; that this fleet was manned by 

upwards of ten thousand men, and cost, with their 

outfit, about twelve millions of dollars, and were 
stimated to be worth, ‘when ‘their vo were 
ompieted, twenty millions of dollars. is expe- 





dition was designed to aid this commerce, by pro- 
curing regular maps and charts of those regions; by 
ascertaining the character of the tides, currents, and 
dangerous reefs; by establishing permanent relations 
with places where our trade was now limitted and 
uncertain; by seeking for, and restoring to, their 
homes and families, those American seamen who 
had been unfortunately left or cast away upon 
shores inhabited by a race of savages; and, inciden- 
tal to all these objects, it was expected that some 
attention would be paid to the great cause of natu- 
ral history and science generally. 

After much discussion, the advocates ot the mea- 
sure succeeded in convincing the House of its im- 
portance. The Executive was authurized to send 
out “‘a sloop of war and such other smaller vessels 
as might be necessary and proper, to render the ex- 
pedition efficient and useful.” President Jackson, 
in consequence of the past conduct of Captain Jones, 
called him to the command. The conduct of this 
officer from that time plainly manifested that his ob- 
ject was to make thisa greatand magnificent expe- 
dition, such as should secure to him lasting renown, 
and give him, not only a great and dazzling name 
among his own countrymen, but with the whole 
civilized world. He looked for his recompense in 
a wreath of amaranth. Had he confined his views 
simply to the objects proposed by the House, the 
squadron might have been at sea long ago. But 
this would not satisfy his ambition and his vanity. 
He must have a body guard of scientific men from 
all “fof the most celebrated institutions of the coun- 
try” to catch birds and flies, toads and fishes. This 
was all very pretty. There were men in the coun- 
try who would be delighted with an account of the 
butterflies that sip the nectar of the flowers that 
spring up on coral rocks, or of the plumage of a 
bird that spreads it wings over a far off sea. It was 
very well to take advantage of so favorable an op- 
portunify to augment the stores of science, but that 
object should have been only incidental and subor- 
dinate to the great purpose of the squadron, which 
was that of surveying and exploring in the latitudes 
of an almost unknown sea. 

Mr. C. said that he was not originally in favor 
of this expedition, because he thought we had other 
and more important objects to attend to nearer 
home. He wished to have the survey of our own 
coast completed, so that the attention of the Go- 
vernment might be turned to the great lakes and 
rivers of the interior. Judging from what had 
already been done, the survey of the coast by 
triangulation would not be terminated in the life 
time of the man at the head of that business; even 
though he should live the full period of a century. 
He knew that there were men in the country am- 
ply qualified to take a leading part in this great 
work, and he wished to see them brought forward, 
that they might remove from it the veil of mystery. 
It was but a science, and could be learned by any 
school boy with a few months of application. 

He thought the blame for the delay of the 
expedition lay between the Secretary of the Navy 
and Commodore Jones The Secretary was the 
ostensible head of the Navy Department; but if he 
were to express the opinion that he had often made 
known to his particular friends, he should say that 
the Department had not any head at all. That 
officer had plainly shown himself not competent to 
his place by allowing himself to be rode over by 
the commander of a squadron; and it was Mr. C’s 
belief that the sooner he retired to the walks of 
private life, the better it would be for the naval 
service. For his own part he believed the fault 
was chargeable on them both. Sure he was that 
Commodore Jones had given the expedition a too 
scientific character. 

{Mr. Mercer here interposed, and said that 
Commodore Jones had no more to do in fixing the 
scientific character of the expedition than the gen- 
tlemen from Michigan.] 

Mr. C. resumed, and reminded the gentleman 
from Virginia and the House that Commodore 
Jones had made it a sine qua non that no one of 
the commanders of the smaller vessels should have 
a scientific duty assigned to him. As early as the 
fall of 1836, the Commodore threatened to resiga, 
because the Secretary of the Navy intimated an 
intention to appoint Lieutenant Slidell to'a com- 


mand, and at the same time confer on him the 
office of historiographer. At a later period, he 
had been greatly outraged in his feelings, because 
Lieutenant Glynn was offered, and accepted, th: 
appo ntment of geographer and hydrographer. 

{Mr. Mercer here again insisied that the en- 
largement of the objects of the expedition had not, 
in any sense, been the act of Commodore Jones. | 

Mr. C. would not say that the Commodore had 
been the cause of the change, but such was his 
opinion. It was certain that it was made to con- 
form to the views expressed by him in a letier to 
Mr. Reynolds, written when the expedition wa: 
under consideration in this House. There was a 
wonderful similarity between the views expressed 
in that letter, and those which had infiuence in 
getting up the squadron. 

It had been said that the commander of the 
squadron was not chargeable with the detfectiy: 
construction of the smaller vessels. This fault 
had been very unjustly ascribed to the chic! 
naval constructor. This officer acted under spe- 
cial instructions, and he prepared his draugnts 
accordingly. Mr. C. did not know who gave 
these instructions, but he presumed they came 
from Commodore Jones, as it was an ord 
of the Department that his wishes should be econ- 
sulted, and his suggestions adopted, in every thine 
pertaining to the construction, arrangement, arma- 
ment, and equipment, of the vessels, as far as ci: 
cumsiances would permit. Mr. C, believed that i! 
was a matter of record that the two brigs and the 
schooner were planned agreeably to the sugges 
tions, and built under the superintendence, ef Com 
modore Jones. Atany rate, he had exhibited ; 
strong an affection for them as though they were 
his own children. He had labored in season an: 
out of season, to convince the public that they wer 
well adapted to the service in which they were | 
be employed. He had forced Lieutenant Tatna!! 
to tender his resignation of the command of th: 
Pioneer, in consequence of his having expressed 
the opinion, formed by a cruise among the reefs 
and currents of the Gulf of Mexico, that she 
** steered badly when sailing over six knots,” an! 
was unable “to claw eff a lee shore in a short head 
sea.” The sailing qualities of these bantlings of 
the Commodore had been tested during the past 
winter. The two brigs had formed a part of ou 
coast squadren,. The Pioneer got ashore in the 
sound, and had a number of her men rely 
frostbitten. The Consort returned to port, after a 
cruise of fifteen days, with a loss of her main- 
yard, topgallant-mast, and one man killed, who 
was thrown upon deck by her breaching-to again«! 
her helm. Lieutenant Glynn, a gallant oflicer, « 
good seaman, and a man of science, was in cou. 
mand of her, and in his report of the cruise | 
Commodore Ridgely he says: 

“Off the wind with any seaon the Consort 1s 
dangerous, and shouid never be allowed to go ove! 
six knots; at seven knots she became unmanageable, 
and, [ think, could not possibly be made to go 
eight knots, while drawing more than twelve 
feet water; for her short and full water lines, par 
ticularly abaft, make so much wake, that from five 
knots and upwards the rudder plays in more 0: 
less dead water; and thus its influence is diminish- 
ing till it ceases to be the principal directing power. 
Her full of the body and low transom afford a fair 
hold for a sea coming up with her; while her want 
of length allows her to be swung round as upon a 
pivot. Inscudding, therefore, iong before she ha! 
attained a velocity sufficient to diminish percepti- 
bly the violence of the following sca, sie would be 
breached to, or brought by thelee. * * * * 
it would be impossible to drag her off a lee shore if 
there was any thing of a seaon. While ly:ng-to 
on the 29th of January, she pitched every thing be- 
yond the knight heads under water, aad carried 
away the foretop-galiant mast. Any aitempt at 
that time to force the vessel throuzh the water by 
cariying the sqare-sails, must soon have terminated 
in the loss of her masts; and I was quite satisfied if 
she was ever fairly caught within twenty miles of 
a lee shore in a gale of half as many hours’ dura- 
tion, she must have been inevitable wrecked.” 

And yet these are the vessels that were to ex- 


plore and survey the islands and reefs of the Pa- 
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cific, and go among the icebergs of the South Seas! 
The first severe gale off alee shore would have 
sent them to destruction. No man can, blame 
sailors for running away from such vessels, or 
from a commander who could speak in praise of 
their excellent qualities. 

He thought the expedition ought to have been at 
sea a year age. The Secretary of the Navy, or 
Commodore Jones, was answerable for the delay. 
If the former bad done his duty, he ought to 
call the Jatter to a strict account; but if the Se- 
cretary was in fault, he ought to be placed where 
his :mbecility could bring no dishonor upon the 
cour try hereafter. 

Mr. C, would not now desert this expedition. 
He would force it to sea with all convenient 
despatch. He cared not who was sent out as 
cominander, if he was only qualified for the station. 
He was willing that a midshipman, a lieutenant, 
er post captain should be selected. He was dis- 
posed to leave this matter entirely to Executive dis- 
cretion. He had only to say, that so far as his 
vote would effect it, the Expedition should go to 
sea: he would not desert it: he would not thus re- 
flect upon the acts of a former Congress. If the 
measure was proper two years ago, it was equally 
proper now. Not only were all the reasons for it 
as good now as they were at that time, but there 
We had entered into the 
plan; we had made a beginning; we had gathered 
together the necessary materials; we had expended 
large sums of money, and we had raised great ex- 
pectations. These would never all be realized; 
they had been considerably lowered by a series of 
unfortunate events; but the country had not yet lost 
all interest in the measure. It was the character 
of the people to go ahead in every thing; and they 
expected to see this character developed by all their 
public servants. Whenever such servant failed 
in a great and important measure, or lagged in the 
per ormance of his duty, he very soon became the 
sv cect of animadversion and reprehension. 

-ahe gentleman from New York [Mr. Bronson] 
iad said that Congress, by voting the appropri- 
ation, authorized the empleyment ofa frigate. Mr. 
C. voted for it, not because he approved of the fri- 
gate, sut because he was unwilling to furnish an 
excuse, in the event of a failure, for charging that 
failure upon Congress. He wished the responsibi- 
lity to rest on the commander of the Expedition, 
who had insisted on having a frigate. That com- 
mander had had his own way: he had been indulged 
with just such a squadron as he asked for; and he 
had left it in the harbor of New York, for the 
milcer atmosphere of a more southern region. 

Mr. C. did not regret this determination. He 
had long since ceased to have any confidence in 
the success of the Expedition, as it was organized; 
and he was glad that an opportunity was afforded 
of placing it upon a proper footing. He believed 
that a similar feeling pervaded the whole country. 





REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 
Or Soutrn Caro ina, 
n Senate, March 22, 1838.—In reply to Mr. Wes- 

STER. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and said: I am not at all 
surprised, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Massachusetts should show such solicitude to free 
himself from the responsibility of converting this 


- discussion into a mere personal altercation, se un- 


worthy of the place and theoccasion. But it is not 
a litte unjust in him to attempt to transfer the re- 
sponsibility from himself to me, having aeted 
throughout, as I have, wholly on the defensive, and 
done every thing I could to avoid personalities. I 
have, in trath, a deep and unfeigned aversion to 
personal altercations, in any case; especially here, 
in my official character, where duty and self-re- 
spect, as well as the dignity of the body, forbid its 
introduction. On the present occasion, I had every 
reason to avoid it. The subject is one unsurpassed 
in magnitude and importance, and which requires 
the calmest and most deliberate consideration. I 
have had entire confidence in the strength and truth 
vi the side | support; and, of course, felt deep soli- 
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In reply to Mr. Webster—Mr. Calhoun. 
citude to limit the discussion strictly to the merits 
of the question. 

But the Senator, in order to throw the blame on 
me, denies that he drew a comparison between us. 
Does he consider it no comparison to claim for 
himself the most universal and ardent patriotism; 
and to attribute to me the opposite qualities, of 
being sectional, and entertaining feelings far from 
friendly to the Union? And this, too, without any 
thing in the question, or my previous remarks, that 
could, by possibility, justify it? Does he really 
think that I ought to have sat in silence without at- 
tempting to show, as I have done, how perfectly 
unfounded are his claims to superior patriotism, 
and how unjust his charges against me? 

Bat in order to justify himself, he accuses me of 
having first attempted to fix on himself and friends 
the charge of inconsistency, in supperting the sub- 
stitute of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives.] 
I made no such charge. I simply availed myself 
of the opinion which he and they entertained and 
expressed, in relation to asimilar measure in 1834— 
acquitting them expressly of all inconsistency. So 
far from a charge of the kind, I placed my argu- 
ment on the assumption, that their opinion remained 
unchanged; and yet this he calls a charge of incon- 
sistency—a throwing of the first stone; and on 
which he rests the justification of his unprovoked 
personalities. 

The Senator next attributes to me the assertion, 
that I intended to draw a comparison between his 
course and mine during the late war, if time had 
permitted, accusing me, at the same time, of making 
a “railing accusation” against him. My answer is, 
that I said nothing like it; and made no accusation 
whatever, either “railing” or specific. Isaid not a 
word of “teme permitting me.” What I really said 
was entirely different; and bears no analogy what- 
ever to what he attributes to me, as the Senate must 
remember. I confined myself to an inquiry into 
the truth of the picture he had drawn of his pa- 
triotism; and his comparison between his public 
conduct and mina. I demonstrated what little 
claims he had to the high qualities he arrogated to 
himself; and how unfounded his assumption was to 
a more universal and ardent patriotism. I illustra- 
ted all this by a reference to his course in relation 
to abolition and the tariff; and declined going into a 

comparison between our courses during the late 
war—not for a want of time, as he states, but ex- 
pressly on the ground that the events of that day 
were by-gone, and belonged to history, where I was 
willing to leave it, and where I should leave it, an- 
less provoked to go into the comparison, by some 
future attack from the Senator. I added not a word 
of accusation whatever, either “railing” or other- 
wise. It is true, I said that, at onetime, I intended 
to go into the comparison. I certainly had no rea- 
son, personally, to decline it; but I felt a strong re- 
pugnance, which I could not overcome, to recurring 
back to such distant events, that have passed out of 
the circle of the politics of the day. Acting under 
its influence, I limited my remarks, in reference to 
the Senator and myself, to the great and living ques- 
tions of the day, which are still unsettled, and are 
destined to exercise an important control over the 
future destiny of the country. 

But, if I should be forced into the comparison, I 
Shall not confine myself simply to what the Senator 
did at that important period of our history: I would 
take a far wider range. He claims for himself an 
exalted patriotism, far above others, and myself in 
parucular; and that,, too, in war as well as peace; 
and he weuld have no right to complain, if held re- 
sponsible, not only for what he did, but for what he 
did not; not only for his own acts, but also for his po- 
litical associates and party, which passed without 
his censure or rebuke. I have no wish, for the rea- 
sons I have stated, to enter on the comparison; but 
if he desires it, I will read a statement of some do- 
zen or fifteen of his votes, which I laid my hands 
on since he commenced his reply; and which will 
furnish some index of hiscourse during that period. 

(Mr. Wessrer indicating no desire for the read- 
ing, Mr. Cacuoun preceeded:} 

*Dropping, then, the Senator’s course during the 
war, I shall proceed to notice some remarks of his 
in reference to myself. He has hunted up with 
much industry, and brought forward with great 
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parade, my course in relation to the tariff—to the 
Baak—and the Bonus bill, immediately subsequent 
to the late war, in order to fix on me a charge of 
inconsistency. I am pleased that he has afforded 
me, on this occasion, an opportunity to speak of 
this portion of our political history, and of the part 
I took. It is one that requires explanation, not 
only in reference to myself, but the party to which 
I belong. 

In supporting the measures to which the Senator 
referred, I was not alone: I acted with the great 
body of the party: and, if I took a more prominent 
part in relation to them than others, it is to be attri- 
buted to the position which I held in the House and 
the party at the time. It is not my intention to de- 
fend those measures, but to explain, in justice to 
myself and the party, the circumstances under 
which we acted. I do not deny but that we de- 
parted, more or less, from the true principles and 
policy of our party; but it was under circumstances 
which, though they do not justify th» departure, are 
calculated, in a great degree, to excuse it, and to 
repel effectually any inference that it was an inten- 
tional abandonment of them. 

No popular party is proof against success, and 
the long possession of power; and such proved to 
be the fact in our case. - We had been in the unin- 
terrupted possession of power for more than sixteen 
years, and had just carried through successfully a 
war against the greatest power on the earth, and, at 
the same time, overthrown the party in opposition 
tous. The flush of victory had, as is usual, the 
effect of working a considerable change in the feel- 
ings and views of our party, which contributed to 
the introduction of the measures to which the Sena- 
tor refers. But there were other, and powerful 
causes, which also contributed to it. During the 
war, the country had suffered much from a depre- 
ciated and unequal currency; from the want of do- 
mestic supplies to take the place of those articles 
which we had been in the habit of receiving from 
abroad, but whieh had been cut off by the war, and 
from the want of good roads, and other channels of 
conveyance, on which to transport munitions of 
war, and to concentrate promptly a sufficient force 
on the points menaced or attacked by the enemy. 
After its termination, there was a vivid recollection 
of the difficulties occasioned by these wants. The 
danger, at the time, to the country, was believed to 
be connected exclusively with our foreign relations. 
The war, it is true, had terminated successfully, 
but there were hostile feelings left behind on both 
sides, between our country and Great Britain; and 
she kept up a powerful force in her possessions in 
our immediate vicinity, which was calculated to 
excite our vigilance, and to admonish us of the ne- 
cessity of being prepared for a renewed contest. 
Besides, we were in danger of being involved in a 
long and dangerous contest, growing out of the 
revolution in Spanish America; in which, at one 
time, the great powers of Europe, united by what 
was called ‘The Holy Alliance,”’ were strongly in- 
clined to interfere. Under these circumstances, and 
when the political principles of our party appeared 
to have gained a permanent ascendancy, by the 
prostration of our old opponents, and to be in no 
danger, it is not at all wonderful that the measures 
with which the Senator now reproaches me should 
have received the —e of myself and the party 
to which I belong. confess, for myself, that I 
then believed the danger to be, not within, but 
without—not from the giving away of our princi- 
ples, but violence from abroad; and that I had no 
suspicion that it lay in the quarter which expe- 
rience has shown it really did. This accounts for 
my course at that period. 

In voting for the tariff of 1816, which I am still 
of opinion was a judicious measure, with the ex- 
ception of the minimum principle, of which I think 
as badly as any one, I regarded it as a revenue mea- 
sure, and called for by the circumstances of the 
time. But I did not dream that, in the short space 
of twelve years, it would be rted by those in- 


terested into an instrument of such unbounded op- 
pregsion as to exact and pass into the Treasury 
one-half of the whole proceeds of our foreign ex- 
changes. Nor did I imagine that, in introducing a 
bill to set apart a particular fund for internal im- 
provement, and leaving it to Congress to determine 
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thereafter the extent of its power over that subject, 
and to what objects the funds should be applied, 
(that was its real character,) there was the least 
danger that, in a few years, the whole revenue of 
the country would become an object of scramble 
among the various sections; in which the struggle 
would be, who should get most, without any refer- 
ence to the public good. As to the-bank, placed 
in the circumstances in which I and those with 
whom I acted were, I do not now see how we could 
have acted differently, even with our present expe- 
rience. The time for reformation in reference to 
the currency had not then arrived; and any attempt 
at reform would have proved abortive. 

But I offer not what I have said as a justifica- 
tion; I acknowledge we all departed, in a greater 
or less degree, from the stern and rigid principles of 
the party, and the true policy of the Government, 
and well have we paid the penalty. It has taught 
me a lesson never tq be forgotten; and I now call 
on the younger and more inexperienced members 
of the party, as I then was, to profit by our exam- 
ple. Avoid, as you would the greatest evil, the 
least departure from principle, however harmless 
and innocent it may at the time appear to be. The 
smallest departure may prove to be an entering 
wedge; and others, differing from you in views and 
principles, will drive the measure farther than you 
ever contemplated; just as we have seen our old 
opponents seize on the tariff, internal improvement, 
and the bank, to overthrow our principles and to 
establish theirown. Never cease to bear in mind 
that ours is a limited Government, with specific 
powers; and that if the prescribed line be passed 
ever So little, there is no fixing any limits to the 
encroachments of power. 

Nor is the period of which I am speaking the 
only one in which success has caused departure 
from the principles and policy of our party. The 
vast revenue, which the protective tariff placed at 
the disposal of the Government, had the effects on 
those in power which might have been anticipated. 
They no longer relied on principles as the means 
of preserving their ascendency. The patronage 
and resources of the Government were deemed 
sufficient for that purpose; and many measures 
were adopted, which will hereafter be regarded as 
great and dangerous departures from the creed of 
the party; and which have done more to reconcile 
the people to the principles and policy of our oppo- 
nents, and to weaken their confidence in ours, than 
all other causes put together. 

As to myself, each revolving year impresses me 
deeper and deeper with the truth and wisdom of 
the old Virginia scheol of politics. She was 
blessed, when this Government went into opera- 
tion, with leaders of the clearest discernment and 
purest patriotism; the Jeffersons, the Taylors, the 
Roanes, and many others, who had formed the 
most just conception of our system of Government, 
and the policy to be pursued to preserveit. I had, 
from my earliest years, imbibed a strong attach- 
ment for that school. Indeed, I may say, it was 
inheriied by me. But I never realized to the full 
extent the depths of its wisdom, and the vast im- 
portance of adhering rigidly to its maxims, till ex- 
perience, and the reflection ef riper and more ad- 
vanced years, taught me. And here is the broad 
line of distinction between the Senator and myself, 
which he, with all his ingenuity, cannot obliterate. 
He belongs, and always has, to another and an op- 
posite school, which, to designate by its most dis- 
tinguished leader, may be called the school of 
Hamilton ; a man distinguished for his great abili- 
ties, perfect frankness, and ardent patriotism, but 
who was decidedly inferior to Mr. Jefferson in 
genius, the power of original thinking, and the 
clearness aad depth of his conception of the true 
nature and character of our Government. Be- 
longing, as we do, and ever have, to schools so di- 
verse, OUr agreement has been casual, while our 
difference has been habitual and fundamental, 
both as to the nature and character of our Govern- 
ment, and the policy it ought to pursue; and which 
has placed us opposite to each other on the pre- 
sent, and most of the other great questions which 
have been agitated in ourtime. 

He sees in the success of the present question 


the advancement of the principles and policy to 


which I am devoted, and in its defeat the advance- 
ment of his own; hence our difference, and the ar- 
dor of the present conflict—a conflict of opposing 
systems, in which, as one or the other may prevail, 
the future destiny of the country will be perma- 
nently influenced. The separation of the political 
and moneyed power will give a lasting ascendency 
to the political school to which I belong, and their 
union to that of the Senator. 

He is right in fixing on 1825 as the year when 
my views in relation to the principles and charac- 
ter of the Government became firmly fixed and 
settled. It was thenI took my seat in the chair 
which you, sir, now occupy. I had devoted the 
seven preceding years laboriously to the duties of 
the War Department, which I found in a state of 
complete disorder, and which so engrossed my at- 
tention az to leave me little leisure to attend to the 
general politics of the country. The change of of- 
fice gave me both time and opportunity to view 
more minutely the general operations of the Go- 
vernment, which I did notneglect. I soon saw the 
incipient state of those disorders, which had then 
just hegun to develope themselves, and the causes 
in which they originated, as well as the fearful 
consequences to which they threatened to lead. 
This induced me to make a careful review and ex- 
amination of the principles of the Government. I 
went to the source, the Kentucky resolutions and 
the Virginia resolutions and report, which I care- 
fully investigated, in all their bearings. I then 
turned my attention more carefully to the investi- 
gation of the character and tendency of what was 
called, at the time, the American system, and saw 
clearly its oppressive, corrupting, and dangerous 
tendency. I took a firm stand aginst it. Since 
then, my life has been one incessant struggle to 
maintain or restore the principles and policy of the 
old State rights Republican party, regardless of all 
personal consequences. During this long period of 
thirteen years of continued action, amidst the 
most trying scenes, I may bid defiance to the most 
rigid scrutiny to point out the slightest variation 
in my course, or the least departure from the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of the political school to which I 
belong. I may be accused of carrying my prin- 
ciples too far, or of adhering too rigidly to my 
doctrines, but of the opposite fault none have ven- 
tured to accuse me. My adherence to them has 
never wavered under the greatest difficulties or dan- 
ger. If, then, Lerred in common with the great 
body of the party, under the circumstances which I 
have explained, I, at least, have long since made, 
I trust, ample amends. If I have done any thing 
to contribute to the common errors of the period 
immediately subsequent to the late war, I have 
done far more, I hope, towards their correction, 
and the restoration of the principles and doctrines 
which our party profess, as well as to arrest the 
ascendency of the opposite. To this great object, 
which, I solemnly believe, involves our liberty and 
the perpetuation of our popular and free institu- 
tions, I have devoted my life. 
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REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


Or Soutn Carona. 

In Senate, March 24, 1838—On ordering the bill to 
separate the Government from banks to a third 
reading, after the specie section had been stricken 
out, on motion of Mr. Curnsert. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, as late as.it was, (near 10 
e’clock at night,) and fatigued and exhausted as the 
Senate must be after sitting ten hours, he was com- 
pelled to intrude himself on their patience. The 
question was on the engrossment of the bill; and as 
he could not dossibly vote for it in the shape it had 
assumed, he was constrained to assign his reasons. 
but he would do it in the fewest words possible. He 
said he was most anxious to vote for the measure. 
He had taken the deepest interest in it, and felt 
most solicitous for its success; and if he thought that 
the bill, as amended, advanced the great cause for 
which he had been so earnestly contending, one 
inch, he would give it his vote. But such was not 
his impression. On the contrary, he believed that 
it was an entire surrender of the cause. He would 
go further—it was a retrograde movement, and 









































tem again, with some features more objectionable 
than it formerly possessed; which he would now 
proceed to show. 


On the motion of the Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr. Curnsert,] the 23d section, which provides 
tor the collection of the dues of the Government in 
specie, was struck out, with the aid of a few on this 
side, and the entire opposition to the divorce on the 
other. That section provided for the repeal of the 
joint resolution of 1816, which authorizes the re- 
ceipt of bank notes as cash in the dues of the public. 
The effects of this will be, should the bill pass in 
its present shape, that the Government will collect 
its revenue and make its disbursements exclusively 
in bank notes, as it did before the suspension took 
place in May last. Things will stand precisely as 
they did then, with but a single exception, that the 
public deposites will be made with the officers of 
the Government instead of the banks, under the 
provision of the deposite act of 1836 Thus far is 
certain. All agree that such is the fact; and such 
the effect of the passage of this bill as it stands. 
Now, he intended to show conclusively, that the 
difference between depositing the public money 
with the public officers, or with the banks them- 
selves, was merely nominal, as far as the operation 
and profits of the banks were cencerned; that they 
would not make one cent less profit, or issue a 
single dollar-less, if the deposites be kept by the of- 
ficers of the Government instead of themselves; 
and, of course, that the system would be equally 
subject to expansions and contractiens, and equally 
exposed to catastrophes like the present, in the ene, 
as the other, mode of keeping. He spoke of bank 
profits and bank issues generally, as derived from 
the deposite of public money—the aggregate profits 
and issues of all banks, without reference to the 
distribution of the profits under the one or the other 
mode of keeping the public money. He would 
show, ina word, that the bill would no more di- 
vorce the Government from the banks, in relation 
to the deposites, than it would as it now stood, as 
to receiving their notes, and giving them credit and 
circulation as cash, in its dues and disbursements; 
and that it would unite them as effeciually in re- 
spect to both, as they were before the suspension in 
May. Although the assertion might excite some 
surprise at first, it would be very easy to make 
plain every word he had said. 


The profit which the banks derive from the pub- 
lic deposites, when their own notes were collected 
and deposited, as would be the case if the bill 
passed in its present form, arises from the with- 
drawing of their notes from circulation. While 
their notes are in deposite, they are as completely 
withdrawn from circulation for the time as if burnt 
or destroyed ; and the withdrawal makes a vacuum 
to that extent in the circulation, which has to be 
filled up by new discounts, and, of course, increased 
business and profits; and this was equally true 
whether the notes withdrawn were deposited in 
certain banks, as under the deposite act of °36, or 
in the hands of receivers general, and other Exe- 
cutive officers, as proposed by this bill. The profit 
depended, in no degree, on the fact where their 
notes were deposited ; but on the amount withdrawn, 
and the length of time they were kept out of circulation. 
The larger the amount withdrawn, and the longer 
kept out, the greater the business and profits of 
the banks. Nor can the issues exceed the sum 
necessary to fill the vacuum occasioned by the 
deposites, whether they be made with the banks 
themselves, or the officers of Government. When 
the vacuum occasioned by the withdrawal! is filled, 
whatever exceeds that must return on the banks, 
without regard to the place of deposite, and check 
farther issues. It follows clearly from all this, that 
the deposite of the public funds, if collected in 
bank notes (as proposed by the bill as it now un- 
fortunately stands amended) in the custody of the 
public officers, would not in the least the 
discounts and the business of the banks. They 
would be as great as if deposited with the banks, 
and would keep the circulation of bank notes as 
much expanded, and subject to as many fluctaa- 
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would leave the cause in a worse condition than it : 
was. So far from a divorce from the banks and a ‘ 
return to the constitutional currency, the bill, as it 
stood, would virtually restore the deposite bank sys- 
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tions and shocks. These propositions be heid to 
be incontrovertible. He would be glad to hear 
any member rise in his place and attempt to 
auswer them. 

Nor would the Treasury be a particle more 
independent of the banks than under the deposite 
system, before the suspension of specie payments. 
The revenue, as he had said, would be eollected 
under this bill, should it pass, as it was then, ex- 
clausively in bank notes, which, on another suspen- 
sion, would be just as worthless in the hands of 
the officers in whose custody they might be de- 
posited, as they would be in the banks themselves, 
and which, of course, would again compel the 
Government, in such an event, to pay its debts in 
worthless rags, to its own great discredit, and the 
loss of its creditors, or not pay them atall. Nor 
would it be possibie, any more than in the present 
instance, to collect its debts in the legal currency 
of the country. Gold and silver would as cer- 
tainly disappear as completely from circulation, 
under the operation of this bill, as it did under the 
system of bank deposite that existed at the time of 
the late suspension. 

But if it will have no effect in rendering the 
Treasury more independent of the banks, nor in 
limiting banking operations or profits, as it certain- 
ly will not, where, be asked, will it differ from the 
late deposite system under the act of °36, which 
this bill is intended to supersede? There is and 
can be but one point of difference, viz: in the dis- 
tribation of the profits from ihe deposites; and even 
that difference, he would show, is more apparent 
than real. Where the revenue is deposited with 
certain banks, selected by the Secretary of the Trea- 
‘sury, as under the act of ’36, the profits of the de- 
posites accrue almost exclusively to them. They 
discount on them, and issue the notes of other 
banks which they hold in deposite, or draw specie 
for them, and thus increase their business and pro- 
fit, without incurring any additional liability; but 
where the deposites are made with the Executive 
officers, the profits would accrue, apparently, to 
the banks generally. He said apparently, for it 
would depend wholly on the offieers holding the 
deposites. They can, at pleasure, give the profit to 
what banks they please, by holding back the notes 
of one bank, and disbursing the notes of another, 
and thus keeping the notes of one out of circnla- 
tion, and throwing the other into circulation through 
disbursements, to return on the banks issuing them. 
The effects of this would be to give one all the pro- 
fit that it could derive from being a deposite bank, 
and stripping the others almost entirely of the ad- 
vautage of having its notes received in the dues of 
the Government. ‘Take, for instance, two banks, 
in a place where the average public deposites were 
a million of dollars; is it not clear, if the Executive 
officer would make it a rule to disburse the notes of 
one bank, and hold back those of the other, it 
would operate, in fact, as a standing loan to that 
amount to the favored bank? 


The result is, that in either case the distribution 
of the profit resulting from the public deposites 
would depend on the Executive Department, 
whether made with the Executive officers, or in de- 

_ posite banks under the act of 1836. The Execu- 
tive in one case would have the selection of the 


banks, and in the other the control over the subor- | 


dinate officers of his department; with this diffe- 
rence, that when the bank was selected, it would, 
under the act of 1836, be under the control and 
protection of law, but the officers would be com- 
pletely under the control of the head of the depart- 
ment at all times. This is the sum total of the dif- 
ference. If you pass this bill you have the one, 
and if you defeat it you have the other. 

Thus regarding it, and being opposed on consti- 
tutiona! grounds to receiving any thing but the legal 
currency of the country, or Government securities, 
in the public dues, and to the increase of Executive 
patronage, he could not possibly vote for the bill as 
amended. He was decidedly opposed to all dis- 
cretionary powers, especially in the Executive 
branch of the Government, and this bill would give 
greater than any that has ever passed. It would 
not only give the power to which he has already 
alluded of favoring what bank it pleased, but the 


controlling power of demanding specie at pleasure 
of the Execative, of any bank it might desire to 
oppress, and abstaining from demanding of those it 
intended to favor. Powers such as these he re- 
garded as incompatible with our free system of Go- 
ee and he for one could not consent to con- 
er them. 


_ But he had other and insuperable objections. In 
giving the bill originally his support, he was go- 
verned by a deep conviction that the total separa- 
tion of the Government and the banks was indis- 
pensable. He firmly believed that we had reached 
@ point where the separation was absolutely neces- 
sary to save both Government and banks. He was 
under a strong impression that the banking system 
had reached a point of decrepitade—that great and 
important changes were necessary to save it and 
prevent convulsions, and that the first step was a 
perpetual separation between them and the Govern- 
ment. But there could be, in his opinion, no sepa- 
ration—no divorce—without collecting the public 
dues in the legal and constitutional currency of the 
country. Without that, all would prove a perfect 
delusion, as this bill would prove should it pass. 
We had no constitutional right to treat the notes of 
meie private corporations as cash; and if we did, 
nothing would be done. 


These views, and many others similar, he had 
upenly expressed, in which the great body of the 
gentlemen around him had concurred. We stand 
openly pledged to them before the country and the 
world. We had fought the battle manfully and 
snecessfully. The cause was good, and having 
stood the first shock, nothing was necessary, but 
firmness; stanling fast on our position to ensure 
victory—a great and glorious victory in a noble 
cause, which was calculated to effect a more im- 
portant reformation in the condition of society 
than any in our ttme—he, for one, could not agree 
to terminate all those mighty efforts, at this and 
the extra session, by returning to a complete and 
perfect reunion vith the banks in the worst and 
most dangerous form. He would not belie all 
that he had said and done, by voting for the bill 
as it now stood amended; and to terminate that 
which was so gloriously begun, in so miserable a 
farce. Heceuld not but feel deeply disappointed 
in what he had reason to apprehend would be the 
result—to have all our efforts and labor thrown 
away, and the hopes of the country disappointed. 
All would be lost! No; he expressed himself too 
strongly. Be the vote what it may, the discussion 
would stand. Light had gone abroad. The pub- 
lic mind had been aroused, for the first time, and 
directed to this great subject. The intelligence of 
the country is every where busy in exploring its 
depths and intricacies, and would not cease to in- 
vestigate till all its labyrinths were traced. The 
seed that has been sown will sprout and grow to 
maturity; the revolution that has been begun will 
go through, be our course what it may. 


The alternative to the rejection of this bill would 
be to do nothing, which, in his opinion, was infi- 
nitely preferable. It would throw the responsibi- 
lity from this on the opposite side. We would 
thus have done all we could, and if nothing be 
done, theirs would be the fault; and the country 
would hold them responsible. But to pass this bill 
in its present form would be to assume, not only 
the responsibility of acting, but of leaving things 
in a worse condition than we find them; to strike 
the disease déeper into the system, and render it 
more concealed and dangerous, while the attention 
of the patient would be withdrawn for a time 
from his danger. If, on the contrary, we stand 
fast on our principles and professions, and suffer 
the bill to be lost rather than to yield our principles, 
the public attention would be doubly roused; the 
subject would be more fully and perfectly investi- 
gated and understood, and the great cause we have 
80 nobly supported would finally and gloriously 
triumph. Let others do as they may, he would 
maintain his position, and stand where he stood in 
1834, and ever since. He could not be driven 
rom it when others came to it, and now he could 
not be drawn from it by their departing. ‘To stand 
alone had no terrors forhim. It was to him not 
unusual. 


arrangement. 
_  Befere Mr. D. 


‘REMARKS OF MR. DROMGOOLE. 
Or Virainia, 
In the House of Representatives, April 19, 1838—Ex. 
planatory of his amendment offered to the r so- 
jution of his colleague, (Mr. Horxins.) 


Mr. DROMGOOLE, having succeeded in obtain. 
ing the floor, remarked that it had been his purpose 
on yesterday, when he submitted the amendment 
now under consideration, to accompany the same 
with a few observations in explanation. He was, 
however, prevented from fulfilling his intention on 
account of his colleague (M1. Wise) having antici- 
pated him in getting the floor and cunsuming the 
remainder of the morning hour. If his collzague, 
who had again this morning occupied the attention 
of the House, and who had just taken his seat, 
could have forborne for a short time, and waiied 
to hear his (Mr. D’s) intended explanations, he felt 
confident that the trouble of supposing that the 
slightest imputation or reflection upon the select 
committees, to which reference had been made, 
might well have been spared. 

(Here Mr Wise rose, and was understood to say 
that he owed an apology to his colleague for having 
on yesterday preceded him.]} 

Mr. Dromaoote said, in reply, that no apology 
was necessary; that he had not made reference to it 
with any feeling of dissatisfaction, or for the pur- 
pose of censure or complaint; and he took this oc- 
casion to return his colleague his thanks for the 
very prompt and decided manner in which he then 
expressed his determination to sustain the proposed 
amendment. The resolution offered by his col- 
league [Mr. Horxins] refers to abuses which have 
gradually crept into the practice and proceedings 
of this House, whereby its expenditures have been 
greatly and unnecessarily augmented. Retrench- 
ment and reform is preposed to be systematically 
introduced, and guards are to be set against the re- 
currence of similar abuses and corruptions, and for 
complete security in all future time. Now, said 
Mr. D. the subjects embraced in the proposed 
amendment have an immediate and direct connec- 
tion with the purposes and objects of the original 
resolution. He [Mr. Hopkins] proposes a fa thful 
and comprehensive examination into all extrava- 
gancies and mal-practices; and, in order to pre- 
serve the purity of the press from the arlarming 
corruption engendered by the pa ronage exercised 
in the appointment of printer, he deems it indis- 
pensibly necessary that the political journals and 
the public printing shall be entirely d sconnected. 
So tnoroughly convinced is my honorable colleague, 
that the employment of an editor to execute the 
printing required to be done by order of this 
House, sheds a baneful and contaminating influ- 
ence over his morals and his political principles, 
that he is constrained to b come the advocate of a 
total and an absolute divorce between the political 
press and the Government p inting; and, further- 
more, with a view to screen them from temptation, 
and preserve their integrity, he wou!d provide by 
law, that all conductors of newspapers should be 
forever proseribed from being employed to do any 
printing, officially required to be done, for their 
Government and their country. 

It had cccurred to him, said Mr. D. that his 
honorable colleague, the mover of the original 
resolution, must have /ately espoused the opinions 
now held by him, and must have very recently be- 
come a convert to the doctrines now promulgated. 
As they have not heretofore been avowed and ad- 
vocated, it would seem to be not an improbable 
conjecture that they have been produced by serious 
reflection upen the circumstances connected with 
the last election of printer by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Sir, the candidates on that occasion, 
the protracted struggle, the interest and the excite- 
ment manifested, are still freshly remembered by 
all. After the close of the election, with but little 
delay, and with remarkable promptitade, it was 
announced in the National Intelligencer that the 
printing would be executed in that office, and not 
in the office of the elected printer, who was not 
prepared to do it. 

It is the current rumor that such is. still the 
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sustained and justified an investigation into the 
conduct of the public printer, and into the manner 
in which the duties of his office were discharged, 
he would barely advert to a remark made by his 
colleague [Mr. Wise] on yesterday. He spoke of 
the spirit of the resolution (my amendment) and 
the spirit in which it was offered. That the in- 
quiry asked by me, said Mr. D. is not improper in 
its spirit, its tendency, or ils purpose, a mere re- 
ference to the fact that it elicited the ready and 
unqualified avowal of support from my colleague 
himself, ought to be received for conclusive proof 
astohim. As regards myself, sir, I.trust I mani- 
fested no improper spirit, and was guilty of no 
indecorous conduct. 

I endeavored, on that occasion, as I always do, 
to observe decorum and propriety, and to conform 
to the rules of the House, Whether an officer of 
this House discharges his duties faithfully, and 
complies honestly with the terms and conditions of 
his appointment, is unquestionably a fair and pro- 
per subject of inquiry. Surely it will not be denied, 
or even doubted, that the House of Representatives 
may supervise an officer of their own appointment, 
and examine whether the office itself is correctly 
administered. Neither the power to examine, or 
the propriety of exercising it, can be questioned. If 
the information sought could only serve to gratify 
party spleen, then it would be vain, and idle, and 
useless, to pursue it; if it could only serve to harass 
an innocent and faithful officer, and inflict a wound 
upon honorable and sensitive pride of feeling, then 
to urge the investigation would be wanton cruelty. 
But public and paramount considerations require a 
full disclosure of all the suspicious circumstances 
connected with the subject of the printing, and they 
demand that any information obtained shall be ap- 
plied to useful and practical purposes. 

If, Mr. Speaker, the fact shall be disclosed that 
the individual elected printer hold the office nomi- 
nally only, performs none of its duties, and yet re- 
ceives a certain stipulated profit, dependent on no 
contingency whatsoever, does he not palpably and 
shamefully enjoy a simecure at ourhands? If he 
receives a fixed and certain sum, and allows or 
agrees for others, in consideration of this sum paid 
to him by them, to perform all the business of the 
office and receive the entire proceeds, and they also 
realize profits, is it not strong presumptive, if not 
conclusive, evidence that the rates paid for print- 
ing are extravagant, and that they ought to be re- 
duced. The question also is suggested whether the 
public printer can farm, let owt, or depute, the 
business of his office? And if he can, whe- 
ther an agreement that the person deputed must 
pay a certain, fixed, and in no way contingent 
sum, and for the same be allowed to receive the 
entire proceeds of the office, whatever they may be, 
is it not a question whether such an agreement is 
not immoral, fraudulent, corrupt, void? Nay, more: 
Does not the transfer of the entire business and pro- 
ceeds of an office for a certain and fixed sum, in- 
volve the disgraceful and criminal offence of selling 
an office? If there was an agreement or under- 
standing subsisting prior to the consummation of 
the election, that one of the parties was to stand 
the successful applicant, and that there should be a 
joint participation in the proceeds of the office ob- 
tained, a division of the spoils, does not such an 
agreement also come within the English statute 
against the sale of offices, the provisiens and prin- 
ciples of which have, [ believe, been generally in- 
troduced into this country? 

In every aspect of the case, inevery point of view, 
a full development of all the facts and circum- 
Stances is requisite. Rumors, and suspicions, 
and doubts, ought to be made to give way 
to ascertained and established truths. I have not, 
said Mr. D. any personal knowledge of the matter. 
But let all be disclosed—let nothing be concealed— 
Mhtegrity and honor will scorn concealment—they 
will eagerly embrace every opportunity for their 
vindication. If improprieties are deteeted—if cor- 
Tupt practices are exposed to view, we may per- 
haps beable to devise an adequate remedy for 
their present correction, and-an efficient precaution 
against their future recurrence. Let us, however, 
look at this matter in one other point of view. An 
individual seeks an office—he requests and permits 


his immediate friends and supporters torecommend 
him as -qualified and competent: he suc- 
ceeds. In the sequel, it appears that he was in no 
wise prepared to perform the duties of the office; 
that from his condition and circumstances he could 
not possibly perform them; that he had sought the 
office from a combined desire of pecuniary and 
political speculation; that he did not intend, at the 
time, to execute the business connected with the 
appointment, but designed to transfer it to others 
for pay. In the eyes of all honorable men, would 
not such an individual appear, unmasked, an impu- 
dent and unprincipled impostor? And what ought 
to be the mortification and chagrin of honorable, 
but deceived and disappointed, friends? 

Mr. D. repeated, that the conduct of an officer of 
the House was a proper subject of investigation— 
that it was perfectly fair and legitimate to inquire 
how he had performed his duty. Indeed, he had 
heard of no objection from any quarter, except 
that he understood that the nominal printer himself 
very strongly objected. This, said Mr. D. is very 
natural. 

Now, sir, said Mr. D. in reference to other topics 
embraced in the amendment, what was proposed? 
It was proposed to ascertain the am@unt of expen- 
diture incurred in consequence of the appointment 
of certain select committees of investigation. It is 
not designed or intended to cast any, the slightest, 
reflection upon these committees: the purpose is 
to show how various items of expenditure have 
been incurred by the action of those committees, 
and thereby explain, to some extent, the cause of 
the angmented expenses of this House. It is to 
an improper and erroneous proceeding of this 
House, and of course I embrace all, without dis- 
tinction of party, who have concurred in clothing 
committees with general and indefinite powers, 
that very heavy portions of our expenses is to be 
ascribed. It is known, said Mr. D. that I have 
uniformly opposed authorizing our committees to 
send for, and require, the attendance of any 
and every citizen throughout the whole community, 
at their mere will. He believed that the commit- 
tees placed an improper construction en the power 
to send for persons, when they interpreted it to 
mean an authority to issue a subpeena to compel the 
attendance of witnesses. There appeared to his 
mind a clear distinction between the act of sending 
for a person to give information to a committee, 
and the power of issuing a compulsory process re- 
quiring the presence of a witness to be examined 
upon oath. Let it not be said that the mere au- 
thority to send for persons is vain and useless, and 
can answer no practical purpose. It is to be pre- 
sumed that every good and creditable citizen is 
ever ready, voluntarily, to impart any information 
in his possession deemed useful to his Government 
or his country. ,Nor let it be said, that we have no 
security that statements, made by personsattending, 
by request, will be fulland correct. Itis the solemn 
duty of a person undersuch circumstances to tell the 
trath; it is the unquestioned right of the House to 
seek, through the organ of a committee, pertinent 
and useful information; and he who shall suppress 
the truth, give false and delusive statements, pre- 
varicate or equivocate, trifles with the authority of 
the House, is guilty of contempt, and may be pun- 
ished. Mr. D. said that he wholly denied that 
under the expression “‘ to send for persons,” was 
covered the power to issue subpoenas; and he fur- 
ther denied that the House couid, by express grant, 
delegate any such power. A° subpeena is a 
peremptory command, under a penalty, to attend 
and testify. No person will pretend that a com- 
mittee can exact a penaliy, or inflict a punish- 
ment, for contempt. A subpena from a committee, 
therefore, is quite an idle and impotent process. 

The rules adopted for our government, said Mr. 
D. expressly provide that subpeenas are to issue by 
order of this House, and are to be signed by the 
presiding officer. The Manual to which we have 
always referred as authority, and which has lately 
been adopted by express. order, states explicitly 
that sabpcenas for witnesses shall not be issued in 
blank, and refers to authority to sustain it. This 
he believed was the established and invariable 
practice of the British House of Commons, from 
which we derive all our parliamentary precedents. 
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When a member proposes that a witness shall be 
required to attend and testify, he is caused to name 
the witness to the House, and sometimes perhaps 
to state the importance and materiality of the ex- 
pected testimony. 

(Mr. Gartanp of Virginia said, that as he was 
a member of the first investigating committee re- 
ferred to in the amendment proposed by his hono- 
rable colleague, and its chairman, it was proper 
that he should state, that when he was first applied 
to to issue a subpcena for a witness, he declined, 
and sent the subpeena to the Speaker, who also de- 
clined, saying it was the duty of the chairman. 
In this Opinion, upon an interview with that offi- 
cer, Mr. G. acquiesced, and issued all the subpe- 
nas which went out during the investigation. } 

Mr. Dromocoots said, that he had heretofore re- 
marked, and now repeated, that he intended not to 
impute blame or censure to any one. He believed 
that the House had always silently acquiesced in, 
if ithad not formally sanctioned, such praciice. 
He maintained, however, that the practice was fun- 
damentally wrong, and in violation of the written 
rules of the House and of parliamentary usage. 
His great object was to have an exhibition of the 
consequences of this illegal exercise of power, with 
a view to its correction. He understood that these 
investigating commitices exercised the power of 
commanding the attendance of witnesses at their 
pleasnre, from the remotest sections of the Union, 
without naming them to the House, and without! 
any averment of their supposed materiality, And 
he had understood that they had gone still one siep 
further, and had actually issued commissions and 
appointed commissioners to take deposiions 
when and where they pleased. Can the grant 
of power to command the attendance of witnesses, 
and subject them toa persvnal exannnation befor 
a committee, be fairly and properly construed iatv 
a grant of authority to appoint and empower com- 
missioners to take depositions? Now he maintained 
that it was the grant of this indefinite and latitudin- 
ous power, or the silent permission to exercise il, 
which had swelled the expenses of this House to a 
greater amount than would have been otherwise 
the case. Whenever it shall be proper to examine 
witnesses hefore a committee, and procure testimony 
for the use of the House, let them be named to the 
House, and let the direct and undoubted authority 
of the House be exerted to insure their attendance. 
The desired evidence will thus be more certainly 
obtained, in a mode free from objection or doubt; 
whilst we shall have a better security of the peace 
and comfort of the citizen, and of individual liberty, 
from useless and unnecessary disturbance and 
vexation, than when left exposed to the caprice or 
mercy of a bare majority of an investigating com- 
mittee. It was, then, in the hope, that by showing 
how the expenses of this House were liable to be 
greatly and improperly angmented, and how, pos- 
sibly, power might be wantonly and capriciously 
exerted, by a very few members, to the great incon- 
venience, if not oppression, of the citizen, these 
aberrations would be restrained, and correct princi- 
ples and practices revived. Such was his object 
in desiring this branch of the information. The 
satue course of remarks would apply with equal 
force to the information called for in reference to 
investigations by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There was another item of expenditure em- 
braced in the proposed amendment. He alluled 
to the expense incurred for printing a large edition 
of the rules and orders of the House, together with 
Jefferson’s Manual. How many copies were em- 
braced in the order, he did not recullect; one or two 
thousand he believed. Now the investigation 
might show that a heavy expense had been incur- 
red on this account; and, if so, it would be the duty 
of the House to guard against it for the future, or 
at least to take some measure to prevent the neces- 
sity of another edition within any short time. The 
plan which at present itself to his mind 
was, that the copies should be carefully preserved 
for the use of the members, as the property of the 
Huuse, They might be deposited in the Library 
of the House of Representatives, be taken out by 
members at the commencement, and returned at 
the close, of each session. This would save the 
expense of another edition of the Manual. 
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{Here Mr. Mercer rose and reminded his col- 
deague that, in reference to the printing of Jeffer- 
son's Manual, that work had been made a part of 
the rules of the House, where it did not conflict 
with them.] 

Mr. Dromcoote was fully aware of that 
fact. He believed that his colleague was 
chairman of the committee that reported the 
revised rules at the extra session, includ- 
ing the order for the adoption of Jefferson’s 
Manual as a part of them; and it was upon 
that gentieman’s motion, in the first instance, and 
a subsequent motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Apams,] who sits near me, that the 

rinting of a large edition of the work was directed. 
t was certainly with no view of attaching blame to 
any One, that he sought for this information. It 
was for the purpose of avoiding a repetition of the 
expenditure. The matter had presented itself to 
his consideration, and he thought it not an impro- 
per subject for the attention of the proposed com- 
mittee. 


In what he had proposed, said Mr. D. he had no 
design of precluding his honorable colleague, the 
mover of the resolution, from going into the most 
full and ample investigation of all other topics 
deemed to come within its scope. His colleague 
proposed, he believed, to provide, by /aw, for pre- 
venting the employment of any conductor of a po- 
litical journal in the execution of the public print- 
ing. Whetherhe should ultimately concur with 
his honorable colleague {Mr. Hopkins) in that ob- 
ject, he could not then say. He would hear the 
reasons for it, weigh them dispassionately, and be 
governed by his best convictions of duty. It would 
take, however, very strong reasons indeed to induce 
him to vote for alaw, proscribing, in advance, any 
individual orclass of individuals trom being employ- 
ed in the public service. If it was wrong to elect 
the conductor of a political journal to do the f ublic 

rinting, in the estimation of a majority of the 
_ if it had, on account of the patronage [be- 
stowed, a corrupting effect, let them decline to elect 
an editor, and select a practical, professional prin- 
ter. According to the present impressions of his 
mind, he was not disposed to pass a proscriptive 
law. 


Mr. D. said, surely he had no inclination to 
blame the zeal of his honorable colleague, [Mr. 
Hopins,] who moved the original resolution, for 
desiring to withhol! all the patronage of Govern- 
ment from political journals. It would be recol- 
lected that a short time before a colleague of theirs 
{Mr. Parron,] vacated his seat, he had, under the 
direction of the Library Committee moved fora 
very large subscription, for the use of the mem- 
bers, to a political journal, (Niles’s Register,) the 
expense whereof would exceed, according to calcu- 
lations submitted at the time, $12,000 per annum. 
Mr. D. had been opposed to the adoption of that 
resolution; it proposed a direct patronage of the 
press for the individual purposes of the members. 
He, with others opposed to it, succeeded in laying 
it on the table, and it was but a reasonable conclu- 
sion that those who refused to lay it on the table 
were in favor of its adoption. If Mr. D. was not 
mistaken, his colleague [Mr. Horains] voted 
against laying it on the table. This proposition 
was a direct proffer of Government patronage to a 
political journal, and moreover looked pretty much 
as if it squinted at a censorship over said journal. 
Here, sir, is the resolution reported by “Mr. Pat- 
_ ‘TON, from the Committee on the Library:” 


‘*Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives be directed to subscribe for ten num- 
bers of ‘Niles’s Register’ for each member of the 
House, to be delivered once a week: Provided, The 
editor of said Register will agree to publish in, or 
as a part of, said work, at least once a week, under 
the direction of the Clerk, the Journals of the 
House, with the yeas and nays on all questions: 
Provided, further, That the editor of said Register 
will also agree to publish, at the end of every ses- 
sion of Congress, under the directiun of the said of- 
ficer, a supplement to said work, containing all the 
laws passed thereat, and treaties ratified by the Se- 
vate: to which shall be prefixed a copious index, to 
be approved of by at officer, and furnish one 
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copy thereof, free of charge, to each member of 
Congress for the time being.” 

Mr. D. did not allude to this, for the purpose ef 
making any charge of inconsistency upon his ho- 
norable colleague, but merely that it might be s:en 
that those whe complain of the baneful influence 
of Government patronage over the press, some- 
times, unwarily perhaps, give votes having the 
appearance of bestowing that very patronage so 
strongly deprecated. 

Mr. D. knew that it was very common for gen- 
tlemen to talk about the corruption of the press, by 
the influence of the patronage of the Government; 
and he knew that the subject of venal editors,and a 
subsidized press, filled up much of the ordinary 
and regular declamation of the day. 

Much of these charges, or all of them, may be 
true; and if so, are they not alike, and equally, ap- 
plicable to all political parties? How far the elec- 
tion of printer by this House may corrupt or influ- 
ence the course of the political journal under his 
direction, he would not undertake to decide. Nor 
would he undertake to declare that a person might 
not be influenced by unworthy motives in seeking 
the office, and that he might not commit an act of 
corruption in the very management or contrivance 
by which he effected his election. 


In relation to the present nominal printer to this 
House, Mr. D. said he did not mean to affirm or 
deny any thing in reference to any influence which 
his eleetion may have had upon the course of his 
paper. It was no part of his business or purpose 
to inquire if that paper had faithfully fulfilled its 
prospective promises. It was no concern of his to 
know whether a prudent observation of the co- 
operating political influences which were visible in 
his election had not had some effect in regulating 
the tone, the temper, and character of its articles. 
No: it was a matter of no moment to him to be 
informed if this paper has not, by a natural and 
gradual process, accommodated itself to the opi- 
nions and views of those to whom it is known that 
the editor was mainly indebted for his appointment. 
Of the course of that paper, Mr. D. said he had 
but little knowledge, and certainly cared nothing at 
all about it. He had nothing to do with the news- 
paper or its concerns. His proposition applied to 
the printer to this House. 


But, said Mr. D. these charges and rumors of 
profligacy and corruption are constantly reiterated. 
They are not confined to one party alone. It is not 
always the same party egainst whom the missiles 
are hurled by their adversaries. -The adversary 
party in their turn have to ward off blows levelled at 
them, some times with force and directness. Sir, 
crimination and recrimination is the employment 
of opposing parties almost without intermission. 
Why, said Mr. D. he had seen the charge going the 
rounds that a strong combined effort was making 
to raise an extensive fund to buy and establish a 
press, and to employ a competent editor to publish 
a new political journal in this city; and a circular, 
purporting to be signed by three members of this 
House, soliciting liberal contributions for the sup- 
port of the establishment, has been very conspicu- 
ously exhibited to the public attention. In relation 
to this matter, he had not a single remark to make, 
either as to the truth of the charge, or the propriety 
of the measure. 


Mr. D. said that he would take the liberty of 
briefly adverting to one remark made on yesterday 
by his colleague, [Mr. Wise,] in reference to ano- 
ther subject. His colleague had taken occasion to 
refer to him as one of those belonging to what was 
denominated the Divorce party—that party which 
was in favor of the Independent Treasury bill. 
Now, he did not complain of this allusion of his 
colleague, but he wasat a loss to perceive the con- 
nection between that question and the one now be- 
fore the House. Mr. D. however, had no objec- 
tion to avowing, at this or any other time, his opi- 
nions on that subject. He was one of those who 
wished to organize the Treasury of the United 
States upon its true constitutional ground, and to 
djsconnect it entirely and wholly from its union 
with State institutions. He believed that good po- 
licy required it; that past experience demonstrated 
its necessity, and he believed it to be according to 
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the spirit of the Constitution, and the obvious in- 
tention of the framers of that instrument. He was 
well satisfied, from reason and reflection, as well 
as from the lights offormer experiments, that the 
State banks, from their limited and local character 
and from their separate and unconnected existence, 
under differeut State authorities, could never har- 
moniously, adequately, and efficiently, perform the 
functions of fiscal agents to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. D. observed that it was a principle long 
established in Virginia, that the business and ope- 
rations of each Government, State and Federal, 
should be kept separate and distinct. That each 
Government ‘should beconfined to its own orbit— 
that each should separately exercise its own ap- 
propriate powers—that the offices and the adminis- 
tration of the two Governments should not be uni- 
ted or blended in the same persons—are in the 
good old Commonwealth of Virginia, regarded as 
cardinal doctrines. The proposed connection be- 
tween the banks and the Federal Government—the 
mixture of the revenues of the two Governments 
in the hands of a common fiscal agent—the trans- 
fusion of the moneys of the Federal Government 
into the business of corporations—are a palpable 
violation of the pulitical creed of Virginia, which 
she has constantly and ardently cherished. Such 
was the wakeful jealousy on this subject~such 
the anxious desire to establish and _ secure 
this great principle of State sovereignty, (doubtless 
to guard effectually against any sinister influence 
on the part of the Federal Government)—that at the 
very first session after the Virginia Convention had 
ratified the Federal Constitution, the Legislature 
enacted that any person holding any office or place, 
any commission or appointment whatscever, 
whether any pay vr emolument was attached there- 
to or not, or if in any way aceepting or receiving 
any emolument whatever, should be entirely dis- 
qualified for holding any office in the State. And 
the preamble of the act, after reciting that the con- 
vention had assented to the Federal Constitution 
and the creation of a Federal Government, declares 
that “‘ it is judged expedient and necessary that all 
those employed in the administration of said Go- 
vernment eught to be disqualified from holding or 
administering any office or place whatsoever under 
the Government of the Commonwealth.” 


This was the doctrine maintained from the first 
by the Revolutionary fathers of the Old Dominion, 
and solemnly embodied into law in 1788, at the 
session that intervened between the act of ratifica- 
tion and the commencement of the Federal Go- 
vernment. From that period to the present it has 
been carefully preserved among our living sta- 
tutes. And for the purpose of upholding the same 
principle of keeping the State and all its institutions 
exempt from any improper influence or inter- 
ference by the Federal Government, it is a part of 
our fundamental Jaw, a provision of our amended 
Constitution, that certain persons in the service of 
the United States shall be incapable of exeicising 
the elective franchise. Mr. D. unhesitatingly 
avowed that he was one of those who advocated 
an entire separation between the revenues of 
the Federal Government and the State banks. 
When that vitally important subject came up 
for regular discussion, he hoped to have an 
opportunity of giving his views on it at length; 
and be thought he did not deceive himself in sup-- 
posing that upon that occasion, or upon his return 
to the district which he had the honor to represent, 
he could give satisfactory reasons to his constituents 
for the course which he should deem it his duty to 
pursue. At present he would say no more on this 
topic, for he knew that remarks on it were not per- 
tinent to the subject matter under consideration; but 
this much he had felt constrained to say, in conse- 
quence of the direct allusion made to his opinions 
by his colleague, [Mr. Wisz.]} 


He would not longer detain the House, and 
hoped that his amendment would be at once adept- 
ed, and that the whole resolution might pass, so 
that his colleague, [Mr. Hopxins,] the original 
mover, might, without further delay, commence a 
faithful and comprehensive investigation, with a 
view to retrenchment and reform. 
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PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 
SPEECH OF MR. TIPTON, 


Or Inp1ana, 

In Senate, April 18, 1838—On the bill to provide for 
the security and protection of the emigrant and 
other Indians west of the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

Mr. TIPTON addressed the Senate as follows: 

I am happy to find that we have reached this bill 
in the regular order of our business. I consider it 
the most important measure, with, perhaps, one ex- 
ception, ef any that has, or is likely to come before 
us at the present session of Congress. I fee! much 
difidence in attempting to speak on any question in 
this Senate, composed of members so much better 
qualified to throw light on every subject they dis- 
cuss than I can pretend to be, but the position I oc- 
cupy here seems to make it my duty to submit a 
few remarks explaining the views of the Commit- 
tee of Indian Affairs, and my own opinion, on this 
important measure. 

On the success of this measure materially depends 
the character of our. Government, in regard to its 
treatment of the aborigines of our country, and 
upon it also depends the existence of the Indians as 
a separate and distinct race ef people. The re- 
moval of the Indians from the east to the west side 
of the Mississippi, and of giving them a Govern- 
ment and laws, has been the settled policy of this 
Government for many years; it has been ably dis- 
cussed both in this and the other branch of Con- 
gress, and is, so far as my information extends, 
unanimously approved by the people. The subject 


has been favorably reported on by the Committee | 


on Indian Affairs of the Senate at three successive 
sessions of Ccngress, but the posture of our Indian 
relations for three years past, has prevented us 
from urging it to a final decision. I am happy to 
be able to say that, in the opinion of the friends of 
the measure, the time has arrived when Congress 
should act definitely on the subject. We think it 
very desirable that this bill should become a law 
before the present session closes. 

In the remarks which I am about to submit to 
the Senate, I propose to say something concerning 


the cendition of the aborigines of North America, 


when our forefathers took possession of their coun- 
try, of the effects of our laws regulating trade and 
intercourse with these people, and to contrast the 
cost of administering the intercourse laws among 
our Indians with what will be the expenses of ad- 
ministering the government under which it is pro- 
posed to place them by the bill before us. I hope 
to be able to show to the satisfaction of the Senate 
and the country, that a better form of Government 
can be established and administered for them at a 
saving to the United States of sixty per cent. on 
the sums annually expended, as our law now stands, 
for the Indians of the proposed Territory. 

I cannot doubt that, if we pass the bill, and if 
the superintendence of the Territory, and the execu- 
tion of the plan proposed by the Committee of In- 
dian Affairs, be placed in the hands of experienced, 
talented and honest men, the next generation of In- 
dians in the territory may dispense with the agents 
of the United States, and become their own agents, 
their own merchants, their own mechanics, manu- 
facturers, legislators and lawyers—become a civil 
community, depending on their own exertions for exis- 
tence, and independent of all others. 

It appears to me that in our system of govern- 
ment no part is so imperfectly understood as that 
which relates to Indian affairs, and none more ur- 
gently calls for reform. My residence for the last 
sixteen years has been near the Indians, during 
which time I have had the honor of serving the 
Government in various capacities in the transact- 
ing of business with them. The relations which I 
have sustained to the subject when in and near the 
Indian country, and when acting with you in this 
place, have afforded opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with it, which few have enjoyed. I should 
have been dull, indeed, had I not by this time learn- 
ed something in relation to this matter, and, with 
what I have learned, I must now declare that I 
should be an unfaithful Senator, and an unfeeling 
neighbor to the Indians, were I to remain silent up- 
on this occasion. 
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Under the healthful influence of our institutions, 
there has, for a few years past, been arapid in- 
crease of kind feeling for the suffering Indians, and 
almost every act of the Government, in relation to 
them, is marked with increased liberality. But, I 
am sorry to say, that I know, from personal obser- 
vation, that the benevolent designs of Government 
towards this unfortunate race of men are seldom 
accomplished. We are conscious of our superior- 
ity over them; we are not dependent upon them; 
we do not fear them. Still, we are not the less 
kind towards them on account of our superiority. 
Were the United States Government capable of 
acting towards the Indians from selfish motives, 
destitute of kindness, and regardless of the princi- 
ples of humanity, it could at once coerce them be- 
yond the sphere of vexation, and beyond the ne- 
cessity of legislating for them, But, in the pleni- 
tude of our power, we are not regardless of their 
interests. We legislate for their relief every year; 
we are spending millions of money, and are send- 
ing numerous agents to relieve and protect them. 
We discard the hateful principle of exclusive sel- 
fishness. We are actuated by kind feelings to- 
wards them; by a desire to do them good. 

Now, I know, sir, by personal acquaintance with 
the subject, that, with slight exceptions, our well- 
meant efforts have injured rather than benefitted 
them. They who have had an opportunity of see- 
ing the Indians at their homes—no, I recall the ex- 
pression, for they have no homes; but they who 
have enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing the 
effects of our intercourse Jaws and regulations on 
them in the places where they have existed—must, 
I think, attest the truth of my remark; while they 
who have been at a greater distance from them, 
may infer its truth from the fact that, with all that 
has been done for them, they, as a people, have not 
prospered. It is true, a few thousands of them 
may be classed with civilized men, yet, taken as a 
whole, a general decline, which has been in pro- 
gress ever since the white man first set his foot on 
the American continent, has not been arrested—as 
a people they are still perishing. : 

If this position be true, what follows? Why, 
sir, that we should change our policy towards them. 
This necessary change is intended to be provided 
fur by the bill now on your table. 

If there were not something wrong in principle 
in our former policy, and injudicious in its applica- 
tion, why has it resulted in disappointment? Why 
have not the Indians prospered under it? Like 
causes will produce like effects. There are causes 
which result in the improvement of other people; 
these causes have not been brought to operate upon 
the Indian tribes, or they, too, would have been 
improved; unless we believe, as some of the early 
superstitious Spaniards believed, that the Indians 
are unsusceptible of improvement. 

With regard to mental ability, we have no reason 
to believe that they would suffer by a comparison 
with any other people. Some minds are more ob- 
tuse than others, and receive instruction in the arts 
of living, and in sublimer science, more slowly; but 
it would be preposterous to suppose that a whole 
nation of people were destitute of capacity to im- 
prove their condition; and that generation after 
generation should pass away under these mental 
inabilities. No such thing has happened in regard 
to other people, and fio such thing ever should have 
been attributed to the aborigines of America. 


Are they not human beings, possessing all the 
passions of rational man, and all the powers of 
thought which belong to the haman mind? If they 
are not of our stock—if they are not human, why 
legislate for them in the manner that we do? But 
we know that they are human beings, possessing 
the faculties of human understanding; and it is no 
less certain that they are capable of being im- 
proved in their condition. There may exist causes 
to retard imprevement, but not to render it im- 
practicable. If we have sought their improvement 
unsuccessfully, it is because we have not sought 
it by suitable means. The failure is in conse- 
quence of an error on our , and not because 
_the Indians are incapable of improvement. 

The circumstances of men may be changed ; 
Governments may be destroyed, and others may 
succeed them. Convulsions may remove moun- 
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tains, and fill their places with seas; still the laws 
of nature remain unchangeable. 
that fish had left the sea for want of capacity to 
enjoy the element of water, and were breathing 


If we were told 


upon Jand; or that fowls, which had been formed 
to fly in the heavens, had become averse to au, 
and were winging their way through the briny 
deep, the boldest assertions would not be believed, 
because they would be at variance with the known 
laws of nature. No less absurdity is attached to 
the conclusion, that though the Indians are rational 
beings, they are unlike all other. rational beings 
in regard to some mental or constitutional defect ; 
or, if they possess the faculties and passions of 
other people, they will nevertheless render them- 
selves different from all, by choosing a course 
which others would not—a course of wretchedness 
during a brief existence, and ending in utter ruin. 
Such things would be contrary to the laws of na- 
ture as they operate upon rational beings, and 
such absurdities ought never to have obtained 
credence among civilized men. 

Other nations, it is true, have disappeared, but 
not from the causes to which Indian decline has 
been attributed, to wit: an inveterate aversion io 
improvement, entailed upon generation after gene- 
ration, and which is to continue until they dis- 
appear from the face of the earth. Nations may 
be conquered by others more powerful, and the 
vanquished may disappear by amalgamation with 
their conquerors, or may sink into oblivion under 
their oppressions; but neither of these causes 
operates upon the Indians. They are not, at this 
time, sinking under positive oppression, because, 
on the contrary, we are kindly seeking their pre- 
servation. Neither are they disappearing by amal- 
gamation with their conquerors. They remain a 
distinct class of people, with separate interests. 


aborigines lined the Atlantic coast, where, at this 
time, scarcely one is found. Where are they? 
In relation to many tribes, the inquiry is made in 
vain. They have disappeared. Not a vestige of 
them is now to be found, not even a stone to tell 
where they lie. They have no record in history, 
except the obscure traces which are barely sufli- 
cient to enable us to conjecture that once they were 
here. We have reason to believe that both the 
name and the existence of some tribes have been 
obliterated from the recollections of man. They 
have melted away before the approaching whites 
like snow beneath the beams of the sun. They 
who have been most exposed to the blighting 
emanations of their conquerors, have been the 
first to disappear. More remote tribes, upon 
which these evils operate more indirectly, have 
been less injured by them. Looking after them, we 
perceive some fragments of tribes remaining, and 
numbers increase as we go back from the people 
from whom emanates their ruin. Destruction has 
marked the way they have gone; and wherever 
we find them in contact with the white man, they 
are on the decline. 

There is something painful in the reflection that 
these people were once numerous, and that by our 
approach they have been reduced toa few. It is 
natural that we sheuld feel averse to the admission 
that the true causes of their decline are to be found 
among us. Hence we have sought for the seat of 
the disease among them; but, in my judgment, it is 
not there to be found. 

That the true cause of Indian decline does not 
originate with them, I undertake to prove from 
another cunsideration. Our inquiries whence, by 
what means, and at what period they came to 
America, can never be answered but by conjecture; 
but none can suppose that they were thrown upon 
this continent in greater numbers than we found 
them. There are many reasons for supposing that 
the number which first reached our continent was 
very small, and that this small band increased to 
millions. If the causes which produce Indian de- 
cline are of Indian origin, and are peculiar to 
themselves, how did it happen that they increased 
from a few to many? Are they at this time de- 
creasing under causes which at that time produced 
increase? Have the laws of nature changed? 
The case is too plain to. be misundersiood. A 
few Indians increased to many millions under the 


On the discovery of America, some millions of 
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rivations of savage life. ibe white man came, and 

rom that mcment they have declined. We brought 
with us from Europe the bane that produced a 
rapid diminution of numbers, and from us a wast- 
ing influence has constantly emanated. 

In our unwillingness to admit that we had occa- 
sioned the rapid decline of this people, it has been 
reported that, prior to the arrival of our pilgrim 
fathers, whole tribes had been destroyed by pesti- 
lence on the New England coasts; and hence it has 
been inferred that, in order to make room for the 
whites, Providence, before their arrival, had com- 
menced the work of destroying the aborigines; but 
that such a destroying pestilence had raged to the 
depopulation of the country, lacks proof. What 
disease was it? Why has it not attacked a tribe 
since our arrival? o1, how have we escaped it? 
We hear of the small-pox destroying thousands in 
the course of a few months, and we hear of the 
ravages of other diseases which we have intro- 
duced into the country, but we hear nothing of the 
wastings of the disease which is said to have slain 


its myriads a year or two before the landing of 


the pilgrims. 

We who are acquainted with wilderness coun- 
tries, inhabited by Indians in the West, are at no 
loss to account for the mistake of supposing that 
villages had been destroyed by a plague. Indians 
frequently change their places of residence; and 
we frequently discover places on which were once 
Indian villages, abandoned by the inhabitants, be- 
cause of the superior elligibility of other places. 
Similar causes, it is probable, occasioned the aban- 
donment of Indian villages, discovered by early 
European emigrants, and the story of the destruc- 
tion of the Indians most likely originated in this 
preconceived opinion of the whites. 

The causes of the rapid decline of the Indians 
evidently exist among us, and therefore, must be 
within our reach, and under our control. It is no 
less evident, that in this matter we have labored 
under some mistake of vital import—a mist«ke 
which we have already seen has rendered abortive 
our efforts todo them good. True, efforts of the 
benevolent have, in no instance, 1 believe, been 
entirely unsuccessful—a few have been benefitted; 
but I speak of the Indians in the aggregate; and, 
18 a Whole, they have constantly been on the de- 
cline. 

That we should have labored so long under a vi- 
tal mistake, is rather unaccountable. 1 suppcse 
that one cause of our error has been, that we have 
overlooked the fact that the condition of the Ameri- 
can Indians is an anamoly in ihe history of man. No 
nation of people ever was similarly sitvated,either as 
it regards their own barbarous condition as a peo- 
ple, or as it respects their relauon to others. Ia our 
reasoning, we have supposed a similarity of con- 
dition where it did not exist, and, consequently, we 
have drawn conclusions fium premises which were 
true only of others. The barbarians of ancient 
Greece, who deified a man for the improvement he 
effected in society by teaching men to eat acorns 
instead of weeds, we now feel cunfident existed 
only in fable, as did a thousand other things of 
which we have been told. The world has not fur- 
nished a case parallel to the one under considera- 
tion. On this account mash of our fireside theory 
has been erroneous. At a distance from the In- 
dians, we have indulged in speculations which 
were inapplicable to them. More practical know- 
ledge of their true condition, and of what ought to 
be done for their improvement, could be acquired 
by a month’s residence in their villages, than by 
seven years’ theorising at a distance of a thousand 
iniles from them. 

But our errors appear the more astonishing in- 
asmuch as we seem to have looked for effects in 
the absence of causes. We have looked for im- 
provement when the essential! means of improve- 
ment had been wanting. Then, in our disappoint- 
ment, we have, with sull greater absurdity if pos- 
sible, attributed to the savage some peculiar pro- 
peusity which belonged to no other nation of peo- 
ple—an unnatural passion for war, for bunting, 

&e. 

I have assumed what admiits of — proof, but 
which I presume few will deny, that the history of 
man does not furnish a case similar to that of the 
American Indians. Here, in the commencement 
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of savage life we may say, for the first time, we 
find man left in a state of nature, to seek subsist- 
eace from spontaneous productions. Without an 
impiement of iron with which to fell a tree, to till 
the ground, to butcher an animal of the forest for 
food, or to catch a fish in the waters, or even to 
dig a root from the earth. No spinning wheel, or 
loom on which to manufacture a garment, and no 
seed corn from the mother country. Here man 
begins existence as in another world, where all is 
unknown except the brook at which he slakes his 
thirst. They have every thing te learn, and the 
brevity of life, especially under the calamities of 
this new state of things, soon deprives the destitute 
company of profitable recollections of the arts of 
life in the mother country. No book of record 
preserves the story, or directs succeeding genera- 
tions to improve their condition by telling them of 
what is done in other lands. Tradition alone tells 
of the past, but here are no regular institutions to 
preserve the veracity of tradition. Commencing 
under these disadvantages, and with the wilderness 
of our continent before them, they remained barha- 
rians, and so would any other race of men have 
remained under similar circumstances. 

But, it may be objected, that many of the tribes 
near us, and especially those which the bill before 
vs concerns, have seen the operations and advan- 
taces of civilization, but have not abandoned their 
wild habits. For this, I answer, many reasons are 
athand. As civilization has approached them on 
one side, they have been encouraged to recede 
from it. Our prejudices have stamped upon them 
a mark of inferiority, in consequence of which they 
are thrown out of good society, and into that which 
is worst. Such disadvantages as these, the exist- 
ence of which are admitted by all, produce their 
evil effects; but, such as these are the mere appen- 
dages of the real evils which have protracted 
savage habits, and augmented savage woes. Not- 
withstanding all their disadvantages, some have 
improved their condition, and a few have attained 
to the comforts, though not to the privileges, of civi- 
lized man. We have imposed upon them a sys- 
tem of regulations which necessarily holds them 
fast in their uncivilized habits. Our laws recog- 
nise them only as savage men, headed by chiefs. 
We appoint agents to manage them and_ theirs, 
and to teach them to neither think, hope, nor act 
for themselves, but to feel dependent upon us. 
Our laws, therefore, not only detain them in 
savageism, but deprive them of such advantages of 
the savage state as formerly enabled them to live 
under it, without imparting to them the essential 
properties of civilization. In this state of depen- 
dence and degradation we have given them good 
advice, and kept them at the same time exposed to 
the example of the most worthless of our own 
peeple. 

While we have done some things for them which 
were right, we have withheld others which were 
of vital importance, without which no people ever 
did prosper, and without which, I venture to say, 
no people ever will prosper. 

It can easily be perceived that many things have 
tended to perpetuate the wretchedness of the In- 
dians, but that which claims our first attention, 
is one which we have been most slow to perceive, 
and yet it is of itself sufficient to destroy the whole 
fabric of civilization in the whole world, were it 
allowed so widely to operate. It is the state of 
anarchy which belongs to savages. I mean the 
absence of law—the want of civil government. 

Can any thing be more evident than that without 
law, without civil government under some name, 
the most civilized nation upon earth would soon 
sink into insignificance, and ultimately become 
savages? The condition of the Indians is the 
very reverse of civilization—without law, with- 
out government. Can it be possible for them to 
improve their condition m life without both? I 
answer, no, fearless of contradiction. Nor is it 

ible for them in future to become substantially 
improved in the arts of life without law, without 
government. No, never can they be civilized in the 
absence of this requisite principle in the system of 
civilization. The last remnant of the last savage 
tribe that shall be left apon this continent, will pass 
out of existence in a sav state, wnless they be 


brought under the influence of law. 
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We have given them axes and hoes, oxen and 
ploughs, and have sent men among them to teach 
them their use; we have instructed them in letters 
and the soothing voice of religion has invited them 
to the honse of worship. A few have been im- 
proved; still, taken as a whole, they are perishing, 
and perish they must, uniess they be made subject 
to 


law. 

The bill under consideration proposes to supply 
these essential wants, to remedy these vital de- 
fects, by placing them in a situation in which they 
may become a civil community, organized and 
exercising the functions of civil government. The 
design of the bill, 1 do most heartily approve: [ 
hope it will be approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress: the doctrine in which consists the essence of 
the bill 1s sound, and I cannvt easily conceive on 
what ground it can be objected to. 

I esteem it a high commendation of this bill, and 
one that augurs well for its passage by Congress, 
that it is in conformity with sentiments expressed 
by the Father of our Country. Ina special message 
to Congress on the seventh of August, 1789, re- 
specting the Creeks, Cherokees, and the Wabash 
Indians, General Washington used the following 
language: 

‘‘ While the measures of Government ought to 
be calculated to protect its citizens from all injury 
and violence, a due regard should be extended to 
these Indian tribes, whose happiness, in the course 
of events, so materially depends on the national 
justice and humanity of the United States.” —(State 
papers, vol. 4, p. 12.) 

quete these words with the more pleasure, be- 
cause they were spoken in reference to the tribes 
whose interests at this time are most intimately 
connected with the provisions of the bill. Here let 
us notice that, in the words of Washington, the 
following points were presented to the considera- 
tion of Congress: first, the protection and security 
of the citizens of the United States, and secondly, 
the happiness of the Indians; ‘‘ which,” says he, 
** materially depends on the national justice and hu- 
manity of the United States.” In urging Congress 
to seek the happiness of the Indians, he appeals to 
the justice and the humanity of our Government. 
bill is designed to cover precisely this ground, 
and no more. It provides for settling the tribes 
where the localities of their situation will be such 
as to diminish, and ultimately to annihilate, ail just 
grounds to apprehend future hostilities from them. 
In regard to this matter, the local advantages of 
this place are greatly superior to any other under 
our control. 

‘We know that there is a recklessness hovering 
around the’ Indian character, that often leads to 
rash and ruinous deeds; and it will be wise in Con- 
gress to place these people in a condition present- 
ing strong inducements to them to quit the chase, 
and to commence agricultural and other pursuits 
to support themselves. This will diminish their 
propensity for war, as well as for hunting. Since 
a prominent feature of the bill is its design to pro- 
mote the happiness of the Indians, I trust that 
Washington's appeal to the justice and humanity of 
the United States, will not be unavailing tn the sup- 

rt of its : 

Po The Grit section of the bill describes the Territory 
which is to become the scene of Indian reform, and 
provides that patents shall be granted them for 
their lands. What may be termed the northern 
boundary, commences at the source of a small 
river called Puncah, after a tribe of Indians of that 
name, who reside on and near it, and follows that 
stream to its junction with the Missouri river; 
thence in an easterly direction with the Missouri 
river about 200 miles; these two rivers form a na- 
tural boundary, extending nearly east and west; 
thenee with the Missouri river a little east of south 


“about 200 miles to the western boundary of the 


State of Missouri; thence with the western boun- 
dary of the States of Missouri and Arkansas to Red 
river, and up Red river to a point 200 miles west 
of the western boundary of the State of Arkansas. 
(This point has been fixed on chiefly on account of 
the country beyond it caakaey ae on ac- 
nia Saris of timber.) ‘Thence a direct 
to the place ning. 

It will be sanctiven tn the northern, a portion 

of the eastern, and the southern boundaries are na- 
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tural. INataral boundaries are to be preferred in 
all cases, more especially when they are to separate 
the white and red people. It will be more easily 
known by.the latter; and, in all respects, the pur- 
poses which render a line of demarcation necessary, 
are more fully understood by natural than by arti- 
ficial boundaries. 

The western, and most of the eastern boundaries 
are of necessity artificial. The Territory is large 
enough to include the tribes already there, and has 
sufficient space to accommodate all the Indians 
east of the Mississippi, that are intended to be 
transferred to that country to form a part of the 
Indian confederacy. , " 

That the country is of suitable dimensions, will 
appear from an examination of the numbers now 
there, and ultimately to be located there. 

The Indians within the Territory at present ap- 
pear to be as follows: 





Emigrants. Indigenous Indians. 
Choctaws os 15,000 ee. eS BBO 
Chickasaws - - 1,500] Kanzas . 1,606 
Seminoles - _ 407;Omahas  - - = ~- 1,400 
Creeks - - “+ 22,000] Ottoe and Missourias - 1,600 
Cherokees - - - 8,000}Pawnees - - ~— - 10,000 
Weas - - - - 206 | Puncahs - - - 8u0 
Piankashas - > Mi 157 ‘ 

Peorias and Kaskaskias 142) Total Indigenous 20,916 
Outawas : - 242 “ Emigrant - 53,325 
Pottawatamies - -. 940 ellen 
Toways - - - - 900) Present population of — 
Sfauke - - - - 400) Territory - -  - 74,241 
Shawanoes - : - 88 
Delawares - 921 

Kickapoos - : - 63 
Senecas and Shawanees 

of Neosho - - - 462 
Quapaws* - ° - 600 

53,325 


*The Quapaws are a branch of the Osage tribe. They have 
been living within the State of Arkansas, have recently been 
located within the Territory, and are reckoned among the 
emigrants. 

The tribes now East of the 
Mississippi, and under 
treaty stipulations to re- 
move West, are: 

Winnebagoes : 

Outawasof Ohio - 

Pottawatamies of Indi- 


Tribes East of the Mississip- 
pi, and not under trealy 
stipulations toremove West. 
are: 

- 4,500|Menominies- - ~- 4,200 

230 | New York Indians, say 4,176 
Wyandots - - - 68% 


eT ea 3 Miamies - 1,100 
Chippewas, Ottawas,an an 

Polen walaaties, univd 6,288 3 10,051 
Cherokees ~- : + 14,000 | To which add those now 
Creeks- - + + 1,000) inthe Territory - 74,241 
Chickasaws - » 3,900| And those under treaty ; 
Seminoles - 2,600} to remove - «+ 42418 
Apalachicolas - 400) — ee 
Ottawas and Chipewas Will make a popula- 

inMichigan - - 6,500} tionof - - ~- 126,710 

42,418 


Between the Mississippi and the Missouri are the 
Sauks and Foxes, which probably must be 








brought into the Indian Territory, say- 6,400 
To which may be added stragglers of seve- 
ral of the emigrant tribes not included 
in the above estimates, say = - - 773 
Making - 7,173 
Which, added to those already mentioned, 
viz: - - - - - 126,710 
Will make - 133,883 


Which will be the population of the Territory 
when all the tribes which will probably be gathered 
into it shall be losated. 

The Territory, being about equal to 600 miles by 
200, will embrace 76,800,000 acres. This, divided 
among 133,883 persons, will give to each a little 
over 5934 acres; or it will give to a family of seven 
persons about 4,015 acres. 

The State of Ohio contains 25,600,000 acres. 
The population of Ohio, according to the last cen- 
sus, is 937,903. The average amount of land in 
Ohio to each person within the State, is a fraction 
over 274 acres; or, to a family of seven persons, 
190% acres. The inhabitants of the Territory, 
therefore, will have more than twenty-one times as 
much land to each individual as the present popu- 
lation of the State of Ohio possesses. 

The country between the Shawanoes and others 
on the north, and the Osages and Cherokees on 
the south, has been examined within the last year, 
and found to be adequate to the wanis of the Pot- 
tawatamies, Ottawas, united Pottawatamies, Otia- 
was, and Chippewas, New York Indians, Wyan- 
dots, and Miamies. 


North of the Delawares, and south of the Paw- 
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nees and Otoes, isa tract of 8,960,000 acres of 
mnagprogsinied land. 

e Pawnees, Puncahs, Omahas, and Otoes, 
own about 19,008,000 acres. Their entire number 
is about 13,800 souls. Allow to each of them the 
average quantity calculated for the whole Indian 
population when all shall have been gathered into 
the territory that will be necessary, viz: 5734 acres, 
and the amount required for them will be 7,914,- 
300 acres, leaving a surplus of 11,094,700 acres. 
Add this 11,094,700 acres to the other unappropri- 
ated tract, which contains 8,960,000 acres, makes 
20,054,700 acres to be given to the people yet to 
be provided for within the territory. 

The tribes to be located within this tract are the 
Sacs and Foxes, the Winnebagoes, and the Me- 
nominies, numbering in the whole about 15,100 
souls. The amount of land to each person would 
be about 1,328 acres. This is more than enough. 
But as in this northern part of the territory there is 
a greater scarcity of wood than in the more south- 
ern, the whole country north of the Delawares had 
better be fairly divided between the three last men- 
tioned tribes, and the indigenous tribes now resi- 
dent thereon. 

The Territory as described in the bill is not too 
large, because, 

First. It barely embraces those tribes that have 
intimated a willingness to be thus organized into a 
community. 

Second. Some allowance should be made for 
succeeding generations. Their prejudices, which 
have kept them at a distance from each other, are 
too inveterate to be abolished in a few years, so far 
as to make it pleasant and profitable for them tobe 
brought in contact, as our own people are in civi- 
lized communities. There they will have room to 
settle their descendants for generations to come, 
among themselves, untrammelled in their march of 
civilization by the mortifying prejudices of white 
neighbors. 

Third. It is not too large, because of the great 
scarcity of wood in some portions of the Territory. 
The assumed western boundary of habitable coun- 
try at the distance of two hundred miles from the 
States of Missouri and Arkansas, is at the utmost 
extent at which it can be placed, according to in- 
formation derived from the most authentic sources. 
The boundless prairies, or plains, between the 
western boundary of the proposed Indian Territory 
and the Rocky Mountains, or the line between us 
and Mexico, should, in my opinion, be kept by the 
United States for their own use, to be di-posed of 
as future circumstances may require, as a hunting 
ground for the Indians or etherwise. 

It is not easy, for one who has been accus- 
tomed only to countries covered with timber while 
in an unimproved state, to form a just conception 
of a prairie country in which the order of nature is 
reversed. Here, instead of extensive forests, are 
extensive plains, interspersed only with groves of 
timber. In view of these circumstances, and the 
number of Indians which we have yet to remove to 
the Territory, the country described in the bill will 
not be too large for the purposes contemplated. 


A common objection to be met at this place is, 
that on account of the scarcity of timber, the coun- 


try is not suited to the object contemplated. This, 


difficulty is obviated by observing that the timber 
now there will be sufficient for the present and a 
few succeeding gegerations. The soil is good; 
wood is prevented from spreading over the country 
by the burning of the grass on the prairies. These 
prairies are covered with grass tall enough for the 
scythe, and which is usually burned during the dry 
season of the fall. The flames are borne along by 
the winds with great rapidity, and are very destruc- 
live to young timber on the margin of these 
prairies. 

As the country becomes peopled and stocked 
with domestic animals, the quantity of grass will 
be diminished, and the ravages of annual fires wil! 
become less destructive, and timber will rise up 
with astonishing rapidity. These remarks, sir, are 
not mere theories; they are facts, known to every 
one acquainted with the prairies on the Wabash 
and Mississippi rivers. Many persons now cut 
firewood from land that thirty years ago was open 
prairie. 























The suitableness of this country is such that one 
is almost ready to conclude that Providence had 
contrived it for this very time and for this special 

urpose. The soil is generally very fertile. The 
issouri river washes its borders, not ,eckoring by 
the meanders of the river, about four hundred miles. 
The Red river washes its southern border two hun- 
dred miles. The Arkansas, Kanza, and Great 
Platt rivers, run across the territory from wesi to 
east. These are all large rivers, and although, on 
account of their great width, and the sand bars 
over which they run, steamboats cannot ascend 
them far without danger of being left aground, by 
the rapidity with which their waters fail, still, the 
navigation of these rivers will be of benefit to the 
inhabitants, for transporting their produce to our 
markets, in times of high water, in ordinary flat 
boats, with which it will not be desirable to return. 

There are many smaller streams that might be 
used in the same way after great rains. Creeks 
and rivulets are abundant. There is perhaps less 
swampy or marshy land there, than in any portion 
of the settled parts of the United States, of equal 
extent. Pience may be inferred its general hea!th- 
iness, 

The sickness which has occurred with the Choec- 
taw, Cherokee, and Creek emigrants, is not te be 
attributed to the general unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, but to an imprudence which frequently at- 
tends the first settlers of new countries, in placing 
themselves along the large water courses. Such 
situations are unhealthy in all rich countries of the 
West, until the exuberant foliage of these lands 
becomes somewhat subdued by the grazing of stock. 

Salt springs and rivulets of salt water are nu- 
merous; and coal, without search, has already been 
discovered in so many places as to justify the be- 
lief that it exists in great abundance througheut the 
Territory. This circumstance will greatly diminish 
the inconvenience which might otherwise be felt on 
account of the scarcity of wood. Both lead and 
iron ore have also been found in the Territory. 

Its adaptation to leading a barbarous people to 
civilization is not more conspicuous in any feature 
than thatof pasturage. These extensive plains are 
covered with grass, and afford excellent grazing 
during the warm seasons, and hay during the win- 
ter. These prairies, that were once spotted, or ra- 
ther blackened, with thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of buffaloes, could sustain an equal, or even 
greater, number of domestic animals. The pasto- 
ral state is one that seems, by Nature, to intervene 
between the savage and the civilized. The trath 
of this remark is already apparent in several tribes 
now inthe Territory. The facility with which 
domestic animals are reared are in some measure 
appreciated, and give stimulus to renewed ex- 
ertion. 

By reference to the annua! report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, p. 59, respecting the Creek 
Indians, I find it stated by the Agent, that they dweil 
in comfortable farm-houses, have fine gardens and 
and orchards, raise from forty to fifty thousand bush- 
els of corn more than is necessary for their own con- 
sumption. They furnish large quantities to the com- 
missariatat Fort Gibson annually, aud have contri- 
buted tothe supplying of the late emigrants. The 
same report says, the produce of the Cherokee far 
mer is his corn, oats, potatoes of both kinds, beans, 
peas, pumpkins, and melons. The great profit of the 
Cherkee farmer is his corn, his horses, his cattle, 
and his hogs. Sorae of the Cherokees have taken 
and fulfilled contracts for the garrison at Fort Gib- 
son, and for subsisting emigrant Indians, to the 
amount of from forty to sixty thousand dollars, 
without purchasing an article, except in the Indian 
country; and at their principal saline, they make 
eighty bushels of salt per day. 

“The Choctaws,” he states, “have mostly given 
up the chase for a living, and are engaged princi- 
pally in the cultivation of the soil, and in raising 
stock. It would be impossible to estimate the pum- 
ber of acres of farms in cultivation, nearly all 
have their fields well inclosed, and raise corn, po- 
tatoes, peas, beans, pumpkins, and melons, and 
those settled along Red river raise large quantities 
of cotton. The country 1s well adapted to 
stock, and so prolific has been the increase, that 
they have furnished large quantities to the Creek 
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contractors, without apparently diminishing the 
main stock. The corn crop of last year was 
very good, producing a surplus of about fifty 
thousand bushels, a large quantity of which was 
furnished tothe garrison at Fort Towson, The 
quantity raised this year will g:eatly exceed for- 
mer years, as the people have enlarged their farms, 
and turned their attention to farming, with much 
greater care and industry.” Of the Senecas and 
Shawnees, he says: “They cultivate the soil and 
raise stock; they make corn, oats, wheat, rye, and 
garden vegatables; no tribe own more hoises, cattle, 
and hogs, than those people, in proportion to their 
number.” 

These facts, it seems to me, should silence the 
statements so frequently made, that the Indian 
territory was a sterile country, not suitable to be- 
come the hatitation of a highly cultivated civil 
community, and it proves another fact, very im- 
portant, and | state it with great pleasure, that 
here is a proof positive, that the aborigines of 
this continent aie competent to support themselves 
by cultivating the soil, and pursuing any or all of 
the arts of eivilized man. 

The more judicious and well informed Indians, 


who reside in this Territory, from the nature of 


their relation to the United States, will not be lia- 
ble to unkind feelings, or hostile intention:, toward 
our citizens. Their interest and ours, from the 
nature of their pursuits, will become assimilated. 
But there are inconsiderate outlaws to be found in 
all countries, and especially among the Indians, 
who, through foreign emmisaries, have excited 
jealousy and distrust, which have proved injurious, 
both to the Indians ard to ourselves; and I know 
of po place so well guarded as this Territory is 
from the approach of foreign emisaries. 

Look upon the map of the United States em- 
bracing our uninhabited territory westward, and it 
will be perceived that they could not be so well 
situated, in reference to this matter, in any other 
place. Far removed from the British possessions 
on the north, still farther from the ocean on the 
east; and, moreover, immediately on their west is 
the uninhabitable region of 400 or 500 miles; and 


_ on the southwest is a country of so much prairie 


as to form a barrer against an improper foreign 
intercourse from that quarter. 


Here the Indians are to be placed, not so com- 
pactly as to produce collisions among themselves, 
and yet so much so as that the whole will be under 
the eye of our Government; the slightest expres- 
sion of unkind feeling toward the citizens of the 
United States would be perceived, and could be 
uipped in the bud. It is because the Indians have 
had an opportunity of devising mischief in the ob- 
scure recesses of the wilderness, and because there 
were fastnesses there to which they could send 
their women and children, and in case of emergency 
to which their warriors could retreat, that they 
have at various times had the temerity to make 
war upon our frontier. Here they would adjoin 
no suchsec’uded places, in which to hatch mischief, 
and no such fastnesses in which they could evade 
a speedy retribution of their offences. 


The bill secures to the tribes within the Territory, 
severally, peaceable possession for ever, unless 
they abandon their land, in which case the land 
will revert to the United States. 


Nothing can be more plain than that insecurity 
of title has a tendency to paralyze industry and 
enterprise. In this is to be found one of the causes 
that have held back from improyement most of the 
tribes near us. The Southern tribes, for various 
reasons, had been induced to feel themselves more 
secure tian others, and this was one cause of their 
improvement. 


Many instances might be produced to show the 
sad effects of the uncertain tenure by which they 
have held their possessions. As early as 1646, In- 
dians in New England, under the labors of Elliott* 
and others, learned to read and to work; but the 
crowding of white people around them sometimes 
produced war, and sometimes peaceable negotia- 
tions for their removal, and rapidly drove them 
away from civilization, or else penned them up 


* Belknap's History of New Hampshire. 





under circumstances still more disastrous to the 
Indians. 

Subsequently, Brainard in New Jersey,t and the 
Moravians in the West,} were in like manner dis- 
at Even among the rude Pottawatamies 
of the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, as late as be- 
tween the years 1822 and 1828, a very promising 
beginning of improvement was made by that truly 
benevolent society, the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions. More than sixty youths of both sexes 
were in their school, making pleasing progress in 
the knowledge of letters, while their progress in 
industry was no less prosperous. The males learned 
to work on the farm, in the smith-shop, and in the 
shoe-shop. The females learned to sew, spin, and 
weave, and to attend to the various branches of do- 
mestic economy. Three new settlements were 
formed by the institution. At these settlements they 
commenced making rail fences, log dwellings, &c. 
Seven of their youths were sent to New York, 
and two to Vermont, to complete their education, 
hoping that, by the time of their return, the im- 
proved state of soci ty would afford them employ- 
ment, beneficial both to themselves and their coun- 
trymen; but scarcely had the work of improvement 
commenced before it was destroyed by the rapid 
inflax of white population, and all ended in disap- 
pointment. The society has removed its establish- 
ment west of the Mississippi, where, I have no 
doubt, it will be useful. 

In the history of this ill-fated people may be 
found many instances similar to those which I have 
noticed. I have mentioned these, because the three 
former are part of the history of the country, and 
known to every body; the latter took place while I 
was attached to the Indian Department. I had fre- 
quent opportunities to visit the school conducted by 
the society, and it is but an act of justice to bear 
testimony to the prudence, economy, and industry 
with which it was conducted, and I had the morti- 
fication to witness its failure, from the causes 
which I have stated. My purpose will be answer- 
ed by saying that by the provisions of this bill, the 
difficulties that have been experienced in improv- 
ing the Indians for near two hundred years, arising 
from the insecurity of possession of the tribes near 
us, will be prevented in future; the lands they may 
in truth call their own; the improvements which 
they shall make thereon will benefit their descend- 
ants. For this reason, parents will be stimulated 
to provide for their children, and children will be 
induced to respect their parents. In order to make 
this provision, the parents will blend their interests 
together, correcting that destructive error of savage 
life, of keeping separate the property of husband 
and wife, and of alienating their affections, as well 
as their interests. Hereschools can be permanent- 
ly established and conducted without interruption, 
as they are among us, and I hope with equal suc- 
cess and usefulness. 

The ambiguity which seems to have attached 
itself to what we term Indian treaties, is a strong 
argument in favor of this feature or the bill, which 
provides that they shall hold their lands by patent; 
by the same instrument by which the citizens of 
the United States hold their lands. Concerning the 
validity of this instrument, a question cannot be 


started among civilized men. For a trespass upon . 


a landed right secured to the owner by patent, the 
decision of a court will, with@at legal doubt, secure 
to the owner ample remuneration for damages. 

By securing to them their lands by patent, the 
better informed, who can understand it, will be 
inspired with additional confidence in the security 
of their possessions; and, through them, the same 
confidence will be instilled into the minds of the 


j less informed, promoting through the whole the 


salutary ends we are seeking. In securing to them 
their lands by patent, we are but ee 
already given. Wehave not only assured all of 
those tribes that within this Territory they might 
expect a permanent residence, but to many we have 
actually promised patents, using the very word that 
I now use. 

We have not only promised them security in 
that country by treaties, but this assurance has been 


tSee Life of Rev. David Brainard. 
tSee Brown’s History of Missions. 





confirmed by law. An act of the 28th of May 
1830, makes it lawful Yor the President of the Uni. 
ted States to solemnly assure the nation or tribe 
which, by exchange of lands, shall locate in the 
Territory, that the United States will for ever secure 
and guarantee to them, and to their heirs, the coun- 
try so exchanged with them; and if they prefer it, a 
patent is to be made and executed to them for the 
same. 

In treaties, the promise of a patent has been 
made to several tribes. By a treaty with the Choc- 
taws of the 15th September, 1830, article 2d, it is 
stipulated that the United States, under a grant 
specially te be made by the President, “shall 
cause to be conveyed to the Choctaws, a tract of 
country west of the Mississippi river, in fee sim- 
ple to them and their decendants to inure to them 
while they shall exist as a tribe, and live on it.” 

The treaty with the Creeks of the 24th March, 
1832, stipulates that “‘as soon as the boundaries of 
the Creek country, west of the Mississippi, are as- 
certained, the United States will cause a patent or 
grant to be executed to the Creek tribe, agreeably 
to the 3d section of the act of 28th May, 1830.” 
Similar stipulations have been entered into by the 
United States, with the Cherokees, Senecas, 
Senecas and Shawanees, Quapaws, Shawanees, 
Delawares, and Potawatomies of Osage river, 
by which their lands in the Territory are to be se- 
sured to them respectively, by patent. 

I can anticipate no objection to the provision 
which is to secure by patent theclaims of the seve- 
ral tribes within the Territory, because it does not 
propose to introduce any new principle into our 
Indian relations. It is merely designed to complete 
the fulfilment of obligations which we have already 
come under. We cannot in justice deny the patent 
which we have promised them for their lands in 
the Western Territory. 

The 2d and 3d sections provide for the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent and a abeek. 
Every Government must have a chief officer 
to see that their laws are faithfully executed, 
and it matters not what title he bears, if his 
duties are properly performed. Sections 5th, 
6th, and 7th provide for a legislative council, to be 
convened once a year, for the purpose of enacting 
such laws as the welfare of the community re- 
quires. These laws will not take effect until ap- 
proved by the President of the United States. 

Here, within this Territery, will, ere long, be an 
Indian population of more than 133,000. They 
will belong to 28 tribes, not to mention some minor 
divisions. In order to promote peace and harmo- 
ny among them, it is important to establish, upon 
just principles, the relations which the tribes are to 
sustain towards each other, and to make all fully 
to understand these relations. The measure is fur- 
ther necessary, in order to prevent the strong from 
oppressing the weak. Further, the proximity of 
such a population to our settlements, and the ne- 
cessity for our citizens to pass through their coun- 
try, imperiously require that they should not be left 
loosely, as they now are, under our present manage- 
ment, but that they should be considered as one 
people, and that whatever rules or regulations 
exist in their country, especially such as can in any 
way affect our citizens, should be such as our Go- 
vernment would approve, and the tendency of 
which would be the promotion of peace and amity 
between them and us, and among themselves. 

We have now reached the ground upon which 
alone the fabric of civilization can be erected, 
namely, a union of intellect, of interests, and of 
pursuits—a confederacy of people thus united, 
enacting laws for the security of their persons and 
their property. For want of these the Indians have 
heretofore led a savage life. Now, when put in 
possession of these privileges, we have a right to 
expect them to look up to abettercondition. — 

at, as the general council, at first, will be inex- 
perienced in legislation, it is deemed expedient for 
the United States to exercise a guardianship over 
them, and not allow laws to te until approved 
by the President of the United States. 

Sections 4,9, 10, 11, and 12 are merely for filling, 
in detail, what is embraced in the several sections 
which give character to the bill. ‘ : 

It only remains to notice the 8th section, which 
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is that part of the bill which provides that the con- 
federacy shall appoint an agent to remain at 
Washington, during each session of Congress, to 
attend to the interests of the Confederacy as they 
stand related to the United States. The delegate 
is to be an Indian—one of themselves. His pay is 
to be equal to that of a member of Congress, and 
his duty will be to attend to their business here. 

Upon this subject, which is one of some impor- 
tance,-I am happy to find that, as far back as 1778, 
jin the days of Washington, by a treaty with the 
Delawares, it was agreed that that tribe, united 
with others, might have a Representative in Con- 
gress By the treaty of Hopewell, Nov. 28, 1785, 
with the Cherokees, it is agreed that that tribe shall 
have a right to send a deputy of their choice when- 
ever they think fit, to Congress. And in the 22d 
article of a treaty with the Choctaws, of 27th Sept. 
1830, the Indians request of the Commissioners to 
seaure to them the privilege of a delegate on the 
floor of Congress. The commissioners stated, in 
the same article, that they could not, under a trea- 
ty stipulation, accede to their request, but that they 
would submit their request to the consideration of 
the Government. The treaty containing that sti- 
pulation has long since received the sanction of the 
President and Senate of the United States, and is 
the law of the land. I have added the case of the 
Choctaws to those which preceded it for no other 
reason than to increase the strength of the plea, 
not for a delegate on the floor of Congress, but fer 
an agent to attend at Washington during the ses- 
sions of Congress; for this I putin a plea, not for 
the Choctaws separately, but for all the tribes that 
may see fit to unite in forming the Confederacy. 
In order to accomplish the work which we have 
begun, it isnot only necessary to make them tho- 
roughly acquainted with our institutions, but to 
hold out inducements to stimulate them to laudable 
emulation to improvement. The provision for this 
agent is admirably calculated to answer these ends. 

‘Their agent here will not be an idle spectator, 
but one actively engaged in bringing to the notice 
of Congress, and the heads of Departments, mat- 
ters of interest to those who sent him, and which 
require the notice of the Government. By these 
means he would acquire self-respect, and a correct 
knowledge of our laws and institutions. 


The Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, Weas, Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, Pottowatomies, Otoes, Ioways, 
and Osages, have had books printed in their seve- 
ral languages; the Shawnees have a newspaper 
printed in their own language, edited by Mr. John- 
ston Lykins, a gentlemen of talent and great moral 
worth Ihave had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance for many years. He is well suited to the task 
he has undertaken for these people. 


The facility with which many of the Indians 
learn to read and write in their own language, is 
owing to the simplicity of a new system of writing, 
which promises to be of great utility. In their 
newspaper they take a deep interest. By the read- 
ing which is now introduced among them, they 
will acquire information of the arts of life, the 
science of Government, and of the condition of 
the world, that will elevate and enlarge the mind 
with great rapidity. 

Again: By admitting an agent of their own to 
attend to their business here, it would relieve some 
members of Congress of much labor on that sub- 
ject, who could devote their time to the business 
of their own immediate constituents. 


Such is the nafure of the bill now under consi- 
deration. Is there one thing in it which is not 
called fur by one, or by all, of the considerations 
which, (as I have stated,) Washington urged 
upon Congress, so long ago as 1789, namely, 
the safety of our own frontier, and justice and 
humanity to the Indian tribes? Placed under 
the same circumstances under which our new 
settlements have improved, they may be ex- 

ted also to improve. Situated, as they will be 
re, on our Western frontier, and separated from 
every body else, and our own citizens prevented in 
future from making encroachments upon either 
their territory or their rights, and as their interest 
and ours become more and more identified, as en- 
lightened communities, the ties of friendship be- 
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tween us will be strengthened, and the decline of 
this heretofore ill-fated people may be arrested. 

That our design will, if reduced to practice, suc- 
ceed, we have just grounds to believe, from the ad- 
vanced state of improvement of the Cherokees and 
some other tribes. ‘The Cherokees were so situated 
as to feel more of national pride than the perishing 
tribes on our borders; and they have made advances 
in civilization while many other tribes have been 
sinking into insignificance. But the Cherokees 
possessed only a portion of the facilities to improve- 
ment which we propose te give to the Indians in 
the Territory. We may fairly infer, therefore, that 
in the Territory, improvement will be much more 
rapid than it has been among the Cherokees. 

It is rather surprising that the Cherokees, or their 
advisers, did not earlier see this, and Jong ago 
embrace the opportunity of acquiring rank, reputa- 
tion, and all that makes life desirable; far beyond 
what they would ever have attained by remaining 
in their original place. There all laudable ambi- 
tion was circumscribed to the little sphere of an 
Indian tribe; here, in the Territory, the sphere will 
be enlarged, until it shall equal in population and 
business one or two of the largest States of this 
Union. 

The Governor of the Wisconsin Territory—than 
whom few men in the country understand Indian 
character better, or have done more to chastise 
their temerity in time of war, or are more zea- 
lously engaged in preserving their existence as a 
people, or more desirous to ameliorate their condi- 
tion—in his letter published with the annual report 
(page 17) of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and laid on our tables at the commencement cf the 
session, while speaking of the wretched condition 
of the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin, says: “ It 
would, however, be much better for the Indians 
and the Government, if they could be located south- 
west of the Missouri river, where they conld have 
no intercourse with the whites. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Government should interpose 
its aid to save this miserable and degraded race of 
Indians from the ruin and destruction which seems 
to await them.” These remarks, coming, as they 
do, from Governor Dodge, are stronger arguments 
in favor of the bill than any opinions of my own 
that I can hope to urge on your consideration. 

None can believe that we have discharged the 
obligations of justice towards a perishing people, 
whose territory necessity compelled us to take pos- 
session of. The world is large enough for all its 
inhabitants. There is room enough for us and for 
them: we have yet unoccupied, except by a few 
Indians, the best -place, taking into view the whole 
case, which our continent ever afforded for their 
residence; a place unembarrassed by State rights, 
and, as I have endeavored to show, favorable in 
its location, and ample in its resources. ‘There are 
already in that country 74,241 Indians, on the 
ground, ready to receive at our hands the initial in- 
stitutions of government and greatness. We can 
do them justice in this case, without loss to our 
selves. Isay more: the act of justice which we are 
called on to perform, promises us positive benefits. 
Noi less distinctly is the voice of humanity heard 
in this case. Who can think of a race of men, 
possessing undisturbed a quarter of the globe, with 
noble intellect, though within naked bodies, re- 
tiring from the vast Atlantic coast before the Spa- 
niards’ cross-bows and the Spaniards’ bloodhounds, 
before English guns and English institutions, now 
halting to oppose a feeble resistance, and again re- 
ceding farther into the wilderness to hide, strewing 
the way of their retreat with the victims of their 
suffering, and appearing fewer and fewer upon 
every occasion that brings them to our view, with- 
out a softened heart! A hundred times over have 
we declared that we wished them well; and yet our 
wishes have not been reduced to practice: neither 
their retreat nor their decline has been arrested. 
They have at length reached the extremity of habi- 
table country on our western border: no farther can 
they go, unless we crowd them off the land where 
man can live, and let them die at once. To this 
extremity, I say, 74,241 have already come. There 
they stop; and their numbers daily accumulate, by 
influx from the various tribes east of the Missis- 
sippi. There, for the last time, they turn towards 
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| this Government, imploring mercy by all that is 
dreadful in the past, or hopeful in the future. And 
shall we shut our eyes, that we may not see thei 
sufferings, or stop our ears, that we may not hear 
their cries? And shall we fold our arms, and refuse 
to help? No: our history must not, will not, be 
stained with such a dereliction of duty toward the 
race that preceded us. [anticipate a response in 
every American heart. We will help them: we 
will help them now; for if we delay, it may de- 
prive us of the opportunity. 

I would fain persuade myself that Iam but ex- 
pressing the feelings of every one who has brought 
his mind to bear on this subject, when I say that 1 
consider it a priv lege, than which none in my 
short life will afford me greater satisfaction, 
that [have been allowed to bear a part in this 
noble work of justice and of charity. Centuries 
have passed away, and with them milli ns of the 
ancestors of those for whom we now legislate, 
but ithas been reserved for this generation, for this 
lime, and may | hope for this Congress, to extend 
the hand of kindness to a noble race of men. 

Now let us act, and not delay about quibbles of 
minor impert, which experience will correct in the 
progress of the work. 


| Let us not deny ourselves 
the felic ty o 

\ 
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improving ths 
Let us spe dily prepare am 
kindness to be carried to th se people already within 
the Westera Territory. Ltustel! them in truth, here 
terminates your wanderings west, and here shall 
terminate your wretchd sufferings; from this time 
date the commencement of your elevation which 
wi!l not leave you short of the summit of all that 
is desirable among your conquerors. Now they 
present the hand, not «f the conqueror, but of the 
kinsman; se? ten thousand eyes dried at once, 
or rath’r wet with tears of joy, and listen to the 
voice of a g ateful people gladeni g the solitary 
places of the desert, followed by tee hum of in- 
dustry, which shall convert the wilderness into 
fru ttl fields, Und r these auspicious and pleasing 
anticipations, let us act on this bill, and I have no 
fears of the result. 

Here, sir, I would gladly close my remarks, but 
I must claim the indulgence of the Senate a few 
momenjs longer, while I draw the parallel between 
the present expenses of administering the inter. 
course laws to the people of the Territory, and the 
expenses of the Government proposed by the bill. 
I have prepared a statement, showing the number of 
artisans and others now engaged within, and con- 
nected with, the people of the Indian Territory. 
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Present annual expenditures under existing 'aws within 
the proposed Indian Territory. 





Five agents, at $1,500 - . - $7,500 
Four sub-agents, at $750 - - - 3,000 
One clerk, at $1,000 - - - 1,000 
Seven interpreters, at $300 - - 2.100 
Twenty-five gun and blacksmiths,at $840- 20,000 
Seven farmers and assistants, at $600 - 4,200 
Twelve teachers, at from $833 to $840 - 6,960 
Three millers’ - - - - 1,700 
One millwright, (vacant,) - - 600 
St. Lowts Superintendency. 
One superintendent - - - 1,500 
One interpreter - - - . 300 
Two clerks - - - - 1,800 
One Jaborer - - - : 180 
$53,240 
Expenses of proposed Territorial Government. 
Superintendent's salary - - - $2,000 
Clerk’s salary - - - -- 800 
Subsistence of delegates attending general 
council - - - - 2,000 
Printing laws and regulations - - 300 
Contingencies - - - - 1,000 
$6,100 


At the end of the first four years after the Ter- 
ritorial Government goes into operation, one-half 
of the agents, sub-agents, and interpreters may 
be dispensed with; and after the expiration of eight 
years, every agent, sub-agent, and interpreter. may 
be discharged, leaving to the superintendent, the 
chiefs, and the general council, the management 


of the entire business of the Territory. Among 
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the emigrant tribes, there are a number of young 
men of talent, well educated, and wanting employ- 
ment. These men, with the assistance of the 
superintendent and council, will be able to manage 
al] the business for their people within their Terri- 
tory. Offices will be created for them to aspire 
to, and it will, I have no doubt, be found the 
interest of both our Government and the Indians, 
atno distant day, to withdraw every white man 
holding an office from the Territory, leaving th 

Indians to manage their own concerns for them- 
selves. 

The expenditures will soon be still farther reduc- 
ed, by discontinuing the artisans at present employ- 
ed among the Indians under treaty stipulations, as 
above stated, all of whom, excepting two, are engag- 
ed for limited periods. Two are permanent; the 
others are for the following periods, viz: during 
the pleasure of the President, 18 ; at the discretion 
of Congress, 4; for five years, 4; forten years, 8; 
for sixteen years, 3; for twenty years, 4; for thirty 
years, 5; uncertain, 11 

Some of them have been several years engaged, 
and may soon be discharged. In the year 1859, 
the term of service for the longest engagements 
willexpire. Atthat period we can withdraw the 
last of our mechanics from the service of the In- 
dians, and it is proper that we should do so. 

It will becote the duty of the head of the Indian 
Department to inform the Indians that our Go- 
vernment will, atthe end of the present engage- 
ments for white mechanics, discontinue them. The 
superintendent and all other officers of the Terri- 
tory will see the necessity of placing Indian youths 
in workshops, either within their Territory or else- 
where, to learn all branches of mechanism, to be 
prepared for the time when our present engage- 
ments to furnish them will have expired. 

When we shall discontinue the practice of fur- 
nishing mechanics and laborers to work for the 
Indians, the expenses of the Territorial Govern- 
ment will be reduced to $6,100 per annum. 

Not the least of the difficulties which we have to 
encounter in organizing the Indian Territory is to 
reduce the salaries, and withdraw our agents, ar- 
iisans, and others, employed among the Indians. 
These inen are rolling in ease and luxury, receiving 
better salaries than the States pay their officers, 
higher wages than can be realized from the ordina- 
ry pursuits of life. The salary of an Indian agent 
is higher ‘han the salary paid by some of our States 
to their Governor. Agents are also furnished fuel, 
quarters, clerk hire, and stationary, and to some a 
laborer. They will not willingly let go these com- 
fertable places. When a move is made in Con- 
gress to retrench expenditures, they will be found 
in this city urging their own claims to place. Con- 
gress should take up this subject and reduce the 
salaries paid to most of them, twenty-five per cent. 
It will require some firmness in both the Executive 
and Cengress to reduce these extravagant expendi- 
tures, and bring them down to the real wants of the 
service. But, sir, we are compelled to retrench if 
we intend to falfill our duty to the Indians or to 
ourselves. I feel justified in saying, from nota 
very limitted acquaintance with the subject, that 
we have become extravagant in making Indian 
treaties, careless in appropriations, and wastefull 
in the application of public money to the use of 
the Indians, and to those employed by the Govern- 
ment among them, and that retrenchment is neces- 
sary. 

Should this bill become a law it will not be ne- 
cetsary to keep more than three agents, and about 


‘six sub-agents, in the employ of the Government 


for all the Indians not within the territory. An 
ageut for the upper lakes, one at St. Peter's, and 
another at Council Bluffs, with a half dozen subs 
at suitable plaees, will,in my opinion, be sufficient. 
It is bad policy for Congress to create agencies to 
be scrambled for, and worse to advance them far 
into the wilderness, and make it necessary to send 
out a military force to protect them; the regular 
inerease of population, and the advances of our 
settlements approach these people fast enough. 
The bill of the last session for organizing the 
Indian territory was submitted to the consideration 
ot eleven tribes, and was assented to by them. 
‘These tribes are Delawares, Shawanoes, Kickapoos, 





Pottawotamies, Sauks of Missouri, loways, Weas, 
Piankashas, Peorias and Kaskaskia, Kansas, 
and Otlowas, every one of these tribes approved 
of the provisions of the bill, and desired the Go- 
vernment to carry into effect without delay, and 
each of these tribes sent to Congress, through the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a petition to that 
effect. An extract from one of these petitions is 
found in page 65, of the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, it concludes thus: “with 
all the foregoing propositions we are well pleased, 
and we earnestly request the Government to carry 
them into effect as soon as practicable.” 

The Commissioner appointed to submit the bill 
to some of the tribes, in his report, also printed, 
and on our tables, says further: “the agent for the 
Pawnees, Ottoes, and Omehas, in a conference 
held with him last summer, appeared confident, 
that these three tribes would acquiesce in the mea- 
sure. Such, says he, is also my decided opinion. 
The subject has not been submitied to their conside- 
ration.” 

Ihave the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with Major Dougherty, the agent spoken of; have 
long considered him an efficient business man, and 
l entertain, no doubt, that if he makes the effort, 
all the tribes, for which he is agent, will yield their 
assent, and join the confederacy. 

To the Osages, Quapaws, Senecas, and Senecas 
and Shawanoes, the subject has not been submitted 
for their consideration. It is believed that each of 
these tribes would have been in favor of the mea- 
sure if the subject had been properly explained to 
them. 

No answer has been received from the Creeks; 
the bill not having been submitted to them in a 
formal manner. Some of their Chiefs, I under- 
stand, are favorably inclined. The Cherokees and 
Chickasaws have expressed a disinclination to come 
into the measure. This is owing, I have no doubt, 
to erroneous information, or bad counsel. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, to 
which there are but few exceptions, that wherever 
the agent for a tribe of Indians is in favor of the 
measure, the Indians of his agency will agree to it. 
There is not a tribe of Indians in our country, ex- 
cepting the Cherokees east of the Mississippi, and 
which is evidently under the influence of bad coun- 
sel, but what will yield their assent to any measure 
that may be desirable with the Government to ac- 
complish, provided their agent does his duty. If 
he desire complaint, they will complain; if he de- 
sire peace, or war, he can influence his Indians to 
conform to his wishes. Indeed, sir, so perfectly 
satisfied am I of the unbounded influence of an 
agent over these people, that wherever an agent has 
been in office a sufficient time to become acquaint- 
ed with his Indians, if they refuse to conform to 
the wishes of the Government, I would justify the 
Executive in dismissing him, as being either inca- 
pable or unfaithful; either of which is good ground 
for removal. An incapable or unfaithful agent 
frequently produces difficulties, and sometimes 
such as end in blood. We owe it to the people of 
Missouri and Arkansas to complete our plan of de- 
fences of the Western frontier with all possible 
despatch. I have no fears of a rupture between 
the whites and the tribes sent to their Western bor- 
der from east of the Mississippi; but strong forts 


should be speedily erected and well garrisoned,” 


to prevent combinations or collisions between the 
emigrant tribes and the namerous tribes of the 
Rocky Mountains, that would bring upon us a 
blaze of war from the Sabine, in the Southwest, to 
the great Lakes of the North, and which would 
certainly retard, and might forever prevent us 
from realizing the fond hope we now entertain of 
seeing the Indians of the Territory become, under 
our protection, an enlightened civil community. 
For the present, we must keep a military force 
near them. While they remain untamed savages it 
is indispensable that we keep them within hearing 
of a morning and evening gun, and the roll of tne 
drum ; but this should not be looked to as the per- 
manent policy of the Government. The rod can 
sometimes be advantageously holden over the child 
in minority, but, lamentable, indeed, must be the 
condition of a people who can only be kept in 
bounds by the pfesence of physical force. We 


must striye to enlighten their minds and elevate 





their character by moral power, not by physical 
force; looking to the time when we can, without 
danger of harm to them, or to us, withdraw our 
troops from their presence; and leave them to de- 
pend on their own resources, not loeking up to us 
to furnish them the most common necessaries of 
life, that are within the reach of every inhabi- 
tant of North America, of ordinary intellect, and 
common industry. They should be taught that, as 
man isa perishable being, he owes it to himself to 
make exertion to support his existence, not depend- 
ing on the spontaneous productions of nature, or 
upon the exertions of others, as they have heretofore 
done. So long as we furnish artisans and laborers, 
and supply provisions, to the Indians, and continue 
our agents to administer to their wants, they will 
look up to and depend on us. It belongs to human 
nature to indulge listlessness when an opportunity 
is afforded us to doso. Necessity prompts to indus- 
try and exertion. These people have depended on 
our presents and annuities for half a century. We 
should undeceive them at once, by letting them 
know that, within the Indian Territory, we will 
supply them with artisans and laborers no longer 
than to the expiration of our present engagements, 
the last of which will terminate in 1859, twenty-one 
years hence, except two blacksmiths that are per- 
manent. If we teach them division of property, 
labor, and the elements of Government, and protsct 
them from foreign emissaries and invasions by the 
strong arm of this Government, we have good rea- 
son to look forward with the confident hope of see- 
ing them, at no distant day, emerge from degrada- 
tion, and become an independent state, and its citi- 
zens an intelligent, industrious, and happy people. 


REMARKS OF MR. YELL, 
Or ARKANSAS, 

In the House of Representatives, April 16, 1838—In 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, on a bill reported by Mr. Lincotn of 
Massachusetts, making an appropriation of meney 
for the destruction of the new Treasury building, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. YELL addressed the Committee as follows: 

Mr. Cratrman, it was not originally my ,design 
to say one word on the merits of this bill at the 
present stage of its existence; but as I find that it 
has already elicited much debate, and the hounds 
are out, I may as well utter what I have to say on 
this occasion. I am not prepared for a set speech, 
and will occupy the attention of the committee for 
a few moments only. 

I am an opponent of the bill, Mr. Chairman; and, 
at the very threshold, I protest against its passage. 
I behold in it, sir, the commencement of another 
scheme for a splendid and a profligate Government; 
a scheme for the recommencement of that system 
of expenditure and profligacy which distinguished 
other days, and rendered immortal another Admi- 
nistration, when we had splendid projects fora 
vast chain of internal improvement on the earth 
below and in the heavens above; a scheme for the 
projection and completion of “ light-houses” in the 
skies; of beacons, buoys, and palaces, and all those 
fanciful projects which a versatile fancy could origi- 
nate, and an administration of idolators could, if 
they had consulted their own wishes, have carried 
into execution. Mr. Chairman, the storied debut 
of that Administration has now become a matter of 
history; but, sir, it is yet recollected; and, as I op- 
posed its existence with all my zeal, I shall now, 
and ever after, I trust, be found among the most 
strenuous of those who lend a helping hand to obli- 
terate and destroy the baleful example which it set 
for the imitation of subsequent Administrations ef 
the laws and principles of the Constitution, and the 
obligations of the Government. I object to this 
bill, and protest against its passage, for other, and, 
I trust, not unpatriotic reasons than that which I 
have already stated; I behold, sir, in this bill, a 
feature and a design, both of which are too palpa- 
ble to escape the observation of the most reckless 
observer. When the preceding Administration 
came into power, it was pledged to, carry out the 
principles of reform in the abuses of the Govern- 
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ment, and retrenchment in the public expendituree.” 


The present Administration stands pledged by’ ths 
avowals of the Executive to carry out those princi- 
ples; and I, for one, Mr. Chairman, am not dis- 

osed to shrink from the performance or fulfilment 
of the pledges of the Administration to the people. 
But, sir, this bill meditates the very reverse of all 
our pledges. It is intended and designed for politi- 
cal effect: it has been conceived in a settled deter- 
mination to get up a wasteful expenditure of the 
public funds, for the purpose of enabling the oppo- 
nents of the Administration to raise the watchword 
of alarm, preparatory to a deafening ouicry of pro- 
fusion and prodigality against this Administration. 
I am not to be led astray by any such artifice: no 
gulltrap of the kind can catch me; and I appeal to 
any man of this Administration, to any mati of the 
“ bread and soup party,” as we are called, to come 
forward and defeat the project of the opponents of 
he Administration. 

Sir, | am a friend and supporter of this bread and 
soup party, as ithas been scornfully denominated, 
and Iam proud of the cause in which I am en- 
gaged; for it is the cause of the people, of civil 
liberty, and of law. I am, sir, a radical in all 
things, and particularly a radical in my support of 
the Administration. I am a foe of those who 
would waste the public treasure; I am a foe to all 
splendid schemes of Government; I go for an eco- 
nomical administration of the affairs of the coun- 
try; and am determinedly hostile to high tariffs, 
quixotic expeditions to the South Seas, and hold in 
abhorrence all projects which have not the happi- 
ness and the interests of the people in view; nor 
am I to be found among those who would pamper 
the pride and luxurious fancy of public officers, by 
erecting stately edifices and palaces for them to 
luxuriate in at the expense of the people. 

If this bill is to pass, I wish to know who is re- 
spensible for it, the Administration or its oppo- 
nents; and if one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars are to be wasted in destroying one building to 
erect another, 1 am anxious that my people should 
know who the act is to be accomplished by. Will 
the friends of the Administration, with retrench- 
ment and economy on their lips, consent to an act 
so opposite to the sincerity of their professions? 

Who, sir, will support this bill? The partisans 
of Mr. Van Buren and the former advocates of 
General Jackson? It may be, sir, that it will find 
the support of a few of all sides, and I shall not be 
surprised if gentlemen of weak nerves and timid 
hearts, professing to be the champions of the Ad- 
ministration, are found giving it their votes. 

Sir, itis ever the misfortune of overgrown and 
successful parties to find in its ranks men who, in 
the hour of adversity, or in the hour when a little 
extraordinary thunder is supposed to be discerni- 
ble in the political atmosphere, shrink from their 
professed fealty and political attachment, and are 
surely to fly for safety to the camp of the enemy. 
Sir, it has been the misfortune of the Administra- 
tion party to have many men of this description 
among its numbers. Our opponents gathered in its 
folds old Federalists, the champions of the Hartford 
convention, counterfeit Democrats, National Re- 
publicans, Antimasons, and Abolitionists. They 
have, sir, been a kind of catch-all, or omnium 
gatherum; and it is from such base material, that we 
find skulking and dodging, when it is supposed that 
a cloud of danger is gathering. Thank God, 
the recent elections in the North and the East 
have nearly cleared our ranks of such materials, 
and I thank God for it. Let them go. We wish 
none of their aid—none of their assistance. In 
fact, sir, they were an incubus to the party, and 
will ever be an incubus to the party to which they 
may attach themselves. 

There may be others, sir, professed friends of the 
Administration, who have, of late, been frightened 
to their wits ends, by the gasconade and bravado 
of the Whigs, who may vote for the of this 
bill. They have, of late, been told that Whiggery, 
as it is called, is about to take possession TF the 
whole world. The Whigs say they have carried 
Maine by a majority of I know not how many 
thousands, Connecticut by five or six thousand, 
New York by thousands, and even Baltimore,where 
the election for a successor of the late Mr, McKim 





has not yet taken place, they loudly affirm has 
already been carried by amajority of computing 
thousands. They will, probably, vote for this ex- 
travagant bill. Weil, sir, let them do it, and let them 
also quit our party if they choose. Our party has, at 
all times, and on all occasions, suffered much from 
men of this description. In its early history, it had 
its Judases—men professing our principles and ad- 
vocating our cause, the moment they saw, or 
thought they saw, a little danger in the distance, 
(here Mr. YELL turned round and pointed to a gentleman 
who sat near by him,} deserted the camp, fled to the 
enemy, and left us—I hope forever. We wish 
no such men in our ranks, and I rejoice that they 
have taken up their quarters with our common 
enemy. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, if sustained at all, or 
if passed, must be sustained and passed by other 
men than those who support this Administration. 
It must be sustained and carried by men who are 
determined to get this Administration ashore, and 
then ask us to get it afloat by a flood of worthless 
bank notes and shin-plasters. 

{Here Mr. Yetr and Mr. Wise held an indirect- 
ly good-natured conversation, in an under tone, 
about banks and shin-plasters, the precise nature 
of which was not understood by the Reporter. | 

As for this new Treasury building, Mr. Chair- 
man, what are the objections raised against it, that 
call for its demolition? Why, sir, it is said that 
it stands in the way of the President’s mansion! It 
is guilty of the monstrous crime of hiding the White 
House from the view of some gentlemen who hold 
seats in the other end of the Capitol. It impedes 
their vision, and, forsooth, they cannot see that 
building, for the occupancy of which their hearts 
palpitate, and all! their aspirations are breathed by 
midday, and on which their dreams are based at 
the midnight hour. [Loud laughter and approba- 
tion.] Sir, they cannot see the Executive mansion! 
Indeed, they cannot behold that edifice from that 
end of the Capitol; and let me tell you, sir, that if 
they were to change their seats, and come to this 
end of the Capitol, they would still find themselves 
suffering under total obscuration of vision. The 
Executive mansion would not then greet their anx- 
ious eyes, and let me add, they never can behold 
it, for the people have already decided that they 
never shall occupy that edifice, for they are not 
worthy. [Here the House indulged in a hard fit 
of laughter, all sides partaking of the general 
humor. } 

As for the new Treasury building, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is, in my opinion, good enough for all the 
purposes for which it was intended, although [ have 
never examined it, or taken any pains to procure 
any information that would enable me to decide 
on its merits. If 1 were to examine it, I should 
know nothing about it, for I know but little or no- 
thing about the laws and rules of architecture. If, 
however, I should take the trouble to go into an 
analysis of its excellencies or defects, | should be 
just as wise in relation to it as the Committee on 
Public Buildings are; for they tell you that they 
know nothing, of themselves, about the matter, and 
have furnished a report to this House on informa- 
tion obtained from others. The building is good 
enough for all the purposes contemplated in its 
erection; and I protest against the waste of a large 
sum of money to destroy it. + 

Mr. Chairman, whilst gentleman stood ready to 
waste one hundred and fifty or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, not to build up, but to destroy, is it 
not a little singular, that they refuse to vote one 
farthing to suppress Indian hostilities, or place the 
frontier in a state of defence. The whole of your 
frontier border is now threatened with a bloody 
and desolating war. The tomahawk has been 
ground, and the scalping knife is whetted, for the 
bloody action, and from the Upper Lakes to the 
shores of the Sabine, you hear the war cry of the 
infuriated savage cf the forest. You are called on 
for money to defend the lives and property of those 
whom you are bound to protect, and what is your 
reply. The Treasury is exhausted, the prospects 
of the country are gloomy, you must wait a little 
longer; assistance cannot now be given! Sir, wait 
a little longer? and how long must we wait? Till 
your border is deluged in blood, your lands devasta- 
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ted, and your offspring are given to the faggot and the 
knife; and al! this must be waited for, because po- 
lilicians at the other end of the Capitol want to see 
the Executive mansion. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a people, who are 
as intelligent as they are patriotic, and as econo- 
mical as they are brave and hardy. They demand 
a free participation in the affairs of this Union, and 
they stand ready to denounce prodigality and ex- 
travagance, wherever it be found. ‘They never 
can be much capable of justifying the gross 
and .un pardonable wast and abuse, which 
this bill, if passed, must carry in its train; and 
in the name of the American people, I protest 
against its passage; and in doing so, I appeal to the 
friends of this Administration in Congress, to veto 
a measure at once, which, if submitted to by them, 
will at once justify the abuse that has been heaped 
upon them by their foes, and seal without reflec- 
tion or objection, the charge of profusion and pro- 
digality, which has been for months rung in their 
ears by their foes. 

Haviog said much mere than I originally de- 
signed to say,and having trespassed on the pa- 
tience and indulgence of the committee, I yield 
the floor, again and again most unequivocally pre- 
testing against the passage of the bull. 


aD 
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REMARKS OF MR.CAMPBELL, 


Or Souru CaRrouina, 

In the House of Representatves, April 11, 18338.— 
The motion of Mr. UnpEawoop to recommit the 
“bill making appropriations for continuing the 
Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and for other purposes,’’ to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with instructions 
to reporta bill ceding the read to the States 
through which it passes, being under considera- 
tion, and Mr, Unnerwoop having addressed the 
House in support of it— 

Mr. CAMPBELL remarked that, with the opi- 
nions he entertained, he would be wanting in his 
duty if he did not raise his voice in opposition to 
the bill now under consideration, and in supportol 
the motion just made by the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop.] He congra- 
tulated the Hlouse and the coustry upon the mo- 
tion, coming frem the quarter it did, as indicative 
of a better feeling upon the subject of public ex- 
penditure, and hoped, if successful, that an eternal 
separation would take place between the Govern- 
ment and this favorite object of internal improve- 
ment. P 

He would ask gentlemen whether the Cumber- 
land road is more immediately connected with the 
military defence or foreign commerce of the coun- 
try than a thousand others that intersect it in every 
direction, or whether the appropriations contained 
in the bill under consideration are not liable to the 
general objections applicable to appropriations for 
other objects of internal improvement? 

He knew that this road had a sort of preserip- 
tive right to the patronage of the General Govern- 
ment: that as far back as 1806 an appropriation 
was made for its construction out of the two per 
cent. fund, reserved from the sale of public lands, 
for laying out and making roads to the State of 
Ohio, under the “‘act of 1802, authorizing the peo- 
ple in the eastern division of the territory on the 
northwest of the Ohio river, to form a constitution 
and State Government.”” Whether it was then 
supposed that this would become, what it has long 
since been, a charge upon the public Treasary, it 
is not material to inquire. We know that appro- 
priations for its construction commenced in 1806, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and have 
continued to the present time. 

If this was a Government whose constitutional 
powers were settled by precedents, the frequent ap- 
propriations for this road, extending through a pe- 
riod of more than thirty years, would be sufficient 
to establish the constitutionality of this bill. While, 
however, he protested against such a construction, 
he would waive its discussion, and base his oppo- 
sition upon grounds of expediency. 
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the emigrant tribes, there are a number of young 
men of talent, well educated, and wanting employ- 
ment. These men, with the assistance of the 
superintendent and council, will be able to manage 
all the business for their people within their Terri- 
tory. Offices will be created for them to aspire 
to, and it will, I have no doubt, be found the 
interest of both our Government and the Indians, 
at no distant day, to wihdraw every white man 
holding an office from the Territory, leaving the 
Indians to manage their own concerns for them- 
selves. 

The expenditures will soon be still farther reduc- 
ed, by discontinuing the artisans at present employ- 
ed among the Indians under treaty stipulations, as 
above stated, all of whom, excepting two, are engag- 
ed for limited periods. Two are permanent; the 
others are for the following periods, viz: during 
the pleasure of the President, 18; at the discretion 
of Congress, 4; for five years, 4; forten years, 8; 
for sixteen years, 3; for twenty years, 4; for thirty 
years, 5; uncertain, 11 

Some of them have been several years 5 
and may soon be discharged. In the year ; 
the term of service for the longest ts 
willexpire. At that period we cam w the 
last of our thechanics from the serviee of the In- 
dians, and it is proper that we should do so, 

It will become the duty of the head of the Indian 
Department to inform the Indians that our Go- 
vernment will, atthe end of the pace “ae 
ments for white mechanics, discontinue them. e 
superintendent and all other officers of the Terri- 
tory will see the necessity of placing Indian youths 
in workshops, either within their Territory or else- 
where, to learn all branches of mechanism, to be 
prepared for the time when our present engage- 
ments to furnish them will have expired. 

When we shall discontinue the practice of fur- 
nishing mechanics and laborers to work for the 
Indians, the expenses of the Territorial Govern- 
ment will be reduced to $6,100 per annum, 

Not the least of the difficulties which we have to 
encounter in organizing the Indian Territory is to 
reduce the salaries, and withdraw our agents, ar- 
\isans, and others, employed among the Indians. 
These men are rolling in ease and luxury, receiving 
better salaries than the States pay their officers, 
higher wages than can be realized from the erdima- 
ry pursuits of life. The salary of an Indian agent 
is higher ‘han the salary paid by some of our States 
to their Governor. Agents are also farnished fuel, 
quarters, clerk hire, and stationary, and to some a 
laborer. ‘They will not willingly let go these com- 
fertable places. When a move is made in Con- 
gress to retrench expenditures, they will be found 
in this city urging their own claims to place. Con- 
gress should take up this subject and reduce the 
salaries paid to most of them, twenty-five per cent. 
It will require some firmness in both the Executive 
and Cengress to reduce these extravagant expendi- 
tures, and bring them down to the real wants of the 
service. But, sir, we are compelled to retrench if 
we intend to fulfill our duty to the Indians or to 
ourselves. I feel justified in saying, from nota 
very limitted acquaintance with the subject, that 
we have become extravagant in making Indian 
treaties, careless in appropriations, and wastefull 
in the application of public money to the use of 
the Indians, and to those employed by the Govern- 
ment among them, and that retrenchment is neces- 
sary. 

Should this bill become a law it will not be ne- 
cetsary to keep more than three agents, and about 
six sub-agents, in the employ of the Government 
for all the Indians not within the territory. An 
ageut for the upper lakes, one at St. Peter's, and 
another at Council Bluffs, with a half dozen subs 
at suitable plaees, will,in my opinion, be sufficient. 
It is bad policy for Congress to create agencies to 
be scrambled for, and worse to advance them far 
into the wilderness, and make it necessary to send 
out a military force to protect them; the regular 
inerease of populat.on, and the advances of our 
settlements approach these people fast enough. 

The bill of the last session for organizing the 
Indian territory was submitted to the consideration 
of eleven tribes, and was assented to by them. 
These tribes are Delawares, Shawanoes, Kickapoos, 
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Pottawotamies, Sauks of Missouri, loways, Weas, 
Piankashas, Peorias and Kaskaskia, Kansas, 
and Ottowas, every one of these tribes approved 
of the provisions of the bill, and desired the Go- 
vernment to carry into effect without delay, and 
each of these tribes sent to Congress, through the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a petition to that 
effect. An extract from one of these petitions is 
found in page 65, of the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, it concludes thus: ‘*with 
all the foregoing propositions we are well pleased, 
and we earnestly request the Government to carry 
them into effect as soon as practicable.” 

The Commissioner appointed to submit the bill 
to some of the tribes, in his report, also printed, 
and on our tables, says further: “the agent for the 
Pawnees, Ottoes, and Omehas, in a conference 
held with ' : . 
that these t 
sure. Sucl 
The subject 
ration.” 

Ihave tt 
with Major 
long consid: 

I entertain, 
all the tribe: 
assent, and 

To the O: 
and Shawar 
for their cor 
these tribes 
sure if the s 
them. 

No answe 
the bill not I 
formal man 
stand, are fa 
Chickasaws 
into the mea 
to erroneous 

It may 
which there ; 
the agent for 
measure, the 
There is not 
cepting the ¢ 
which is evi¢ 
sel, but what 
that may be 
complish, p1 
he desire cot 
sire , o1 
conform to h 
satisfied am | 
agent over th 
been in office 
ed with his 1 
the wishes of’ . be 
Executive in dismissing him, as being either inca+ 
pable or unfaithful; either of which is good 
for removal. An incapable or unfaithful agent 
frequently produces difficulties, and sometimes 
such as end in blood. We owe it to the people of 
Missouri and Arkansas to complete our plan of de- 
fences of the Western frontier with all possible 
despatch. I have no fears of a rupture between 
the whites and the tribes sent to their Western bor- 
der from east of the Mississippi; but strong forts 
should be speedily erected and well garrisoned,” 
to prevent combinations or collisions between the 
emigrant tribes and the numerous tribes of the 
Rocky Mountains, that would bring upon us a 
blaze of war from the Sabine, in the Southwest, to 
the great Lakes of the North, and which would 
certainly retard, and might forever prevent us 
from realizing the fond hope we now entertain of 
seeing the Indians of the Territory become, under 
our protection, an enlightened civil community. 

For the present, we must keep a military force 
near them. While they remain untamed savages it 
is indispensable that we keep them within hearing 
of a morning and evening gun, and the roll of tie 
drum ; but this should not be looked to as the per- 
manent policy of the Government. The rod can 
sometimes be advantageously holden over the child 
in minority, but, lamentable, indeed, must be the 
condition of a people who can only be kept in 
bounds by the pfesence of physical force. We 
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must striye to enlighten their minds and elevate 
their character by moral power, not by physical 
force; looking to the time when we can, without 
danger of harm to them, or to us, withdraw our 
troops from their presence; and leave them to de- 
pend on their own resources, not loeking up to us 
to furnish them the most common necessaries of 
life, that are within the reach of every inhabi- 
tant of North America, of ordinary intellect, and 
common industry. They should be taught that, as 
man isa perishable being, he owes it to himself to 
make exertion to support his existence, not depend- 
ing on the spontaneous productions of nature, or 
upon the exertions of others, as they have heretofore 
done. So long as we furnish artisans and laborers, 
and supply provisions, to the Indians, and continue 
our agents to administer to their wants, they will 
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t scheme for the recommencement of that system 
of expenditure and profligacy which distinguished 
other days, and rendered immortal another Admi- 
nistration, when we had splendid projects fora 
vast chain of internal improvement on the earth 
below and in the heavens above; a scheme for the 
projection and completion of “ light-houses” in the 
skies; of beacons, buoys, and palaces, and all those 
fanciful projects which a versatile fancy could origi- 
nate, and an administration of idolators could, if 
they had consulted their own wishes, have carried 
into execution. Mr. Chairman, the storied debut 
of that Administration has now becomea matter of 
history; but, sir, it is yet recollected; and, as I o 

posed its existence with all my zeal, I shall now, 
and ever after, I trust, be found among the most 
strenuous of those who lend a helping hand to obli- 
terate and destroy the baleful example which it set 
for the imitation of subsequent Administrations ef 
the laws and principles of the Constitution, and the 
obligations of the Government. I object to this 
bill, and protest against its passage, for other, and, 
I trust, not unpatriotic reasons than that which I 
have already stated; I behold, sir, in this bill, a 
feature and a design, both of which are too palpa- 
ble to escape the observation of the most reckless 
observer. When the preceding Administration 
came into power, it was pledged to carry out the 
principles of reform in the abuses of the Goyern- 
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sane 
ment, and retrenchment in the public expendituree.” 


The present Administration stands pledged by’ ths 
avowals of the Executive to carry out those princi- 
ples; and I, for one, Mr. Chairman, am not dis- 

osed to shrink from the performance or fulfilment 
of the pledges of the Administration to the people. 
But, sir, this bill meditates the very reverse of all 
our pledges. It is intended and designed for politi- 
cal effect: it has been conceived in a settled deter- 
mination to get up a wasteful expenditure of the 
public funds, for the purpose of enabling the oppo- 
nents of the Administration to raise the watchword 
of.alarm, preparatory to a deafening oujery of pro- 
fusion and prodigality against this Administration. 
I am not to be led astray by any such artifice: no 








extraordinary thunder is supposed to be discerni- 
ble in the political atmosphere, shrink from their 
professed fealty and political attachment, and are 
surely to fly for safety to the camp of the enemy. 
Sir, it has been the misfortune of the Administra- 
tion party to have many men of this description 
among its numbers. Our opponents gathered in its 
folds old Federalists, the champions of the Hartford 
convention, counterfeit Democrats, National Re- 
publicans, Antimasons, and Abolitionists. They 
have, sir, been a kind of catch-all, or omnium 
gatherum; and it is from such base material, that we 
find skulking and dodging, when it is supposed that 
a cloud of danger is gathering. Thank God, 
the recent elections in the North and the East 
have nearly cleared our ranks of such materials, 
and I thank God for it. Let them go. We wish 
none of their aid—none of their assistance. In 
fact, sir, they were an incubus to the party, and 
will ever be an incubus to the party to which they 
may attach themselves. 

There may be others, sir, professed friends of the 
Admunistration, who have, of late, been frightened 
to their wits ends, by the gasconade and bravado 
of the Whigs, who may vote for the of this 
bill. They have, of late, been told that Whiggery, 
as it is called, is about to take possession of the 
whole world. The Whigs say they have carried 

aine by a majority of I know not how many 
thousands, Connecticut by five or six thousand, 
New York by thousands, and even Baltimore,where 
the election for a successor of the late Mr. McKim 
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has not yet taken place, they loudly affirm has || ted, and your offspring are given to the faggot and the 


already been carried by a majority of computing 
thousands. They will, probably, vote for this ex- 
travagant bill. Well, sir, let them do it, and let them 
also quit our party if they choose. Our party has, at 
all times, and on all occasions, suffered much from 
men of this description. In its early history, it had 
its Judases—men professing our principles and ad- 
vocating our cause, the moment they saw, or 
thought they saw, a little danger in the distance, 
[here Mr. YELL turned round and pointed to a gendleman 
who sat near by him,] deserted the camp, fled to the 
enemy, and left us—I hope forever. We wish 
no such men in our ranks, and I rejoice that they 
have taken no their quarters with our common 
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sury building, Mr. Chair- 

1, good enough for all the 

s intended, although I have 

sken any pains to procure 
any information that would enable me to decide 
on its merits. If 1 were to examine it, I should 
know nothing about it, for I know but little or no- 
thing about the laws and rules of architecture. If, 
however, I should take the trouble to go into an 
analysis of its excellencies or defects, | should be 
just as wise in relation to it as the Committee on 
Public Buildings are; for they tell you that they 
know nothing, of themselves, about the matter, and 
have furnished a report to this House on informa- 
tion obtained from others. The building is good 
enough for all the purposes contemplated in its 
erection; and I protest against the waste of a large 
sum of money to destroy it. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst gentleman stood ready to 
waste one hundred and fifty or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, not to build up, but to destroy, is it 
not a little singular, that they refuse to vote one 
farthing to suppress Indian hostilities, or place the 
frontier in a state of defence. The whole of your 
frontier border is now threatened with a bloody 
and desolating war. The tomahawk has been 
ground, and the scalping knife is whetted, for the 
bloody action, and from the Upper Lakes to the 
shores of the Sabine, you hear the war cry of the 
infuriated savage cf the forest. You are called on 
for money to defend the lives and property of those 
whom you are bound to protect, and what is your 
reply. The Treasury is exhausted, the prospects 
of the country are gloomy, you must wait a little 
longer; assistance cannot now be given! Sir, wait 
a little longer? and how long must we wait? Tull 
your border is delugedin blood, your lands devasta- 
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koife; and al! this must be waited for, because po- 
lilicians at the other end of the Capitol want to see 
the Executive mansion. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a people, who are 
as intelligent as they are patriotic, and as econo- 
mical as they are brave and hardy. They demand 
a free participation in the affairs of this Union, and 
they stard ready to denounce prodigality and ex- 
travagance, wherever it be found. ‘They never 
can be much capable of justifying the gross 
and .un pardonable wast and abuse, which 
this bill, if passed, must carry in its train; and 
in the name of the American people, I protest 
against its passage; and in doing so, | appeal to the 
friends of this Administration in Congress, to veto 
a measure at once, which, if submitted to by them, 
will at once justify the abuse that has been heaped 
upon them by their foes, and seal without reflec- 
tion or objection, the charge of profusion and pro- 
digality, which has been for months rang in their 
ears by their foes. 

Having said much more than I originally de- 
Signed to say,and having trespassed on the pa- 
tience and indulgence of the committee, I yield 
the floor, acain and again most unequivocally pre- 
testing against the passage of the bill. 
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REMARKS OF MR.CAMPBELL, 
Or Souru CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatves, April 11, 18358.— 
The motion of Mr. Unneawoop to recommit the 
“bill making appropriations for continring the 
Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and for other purposes,” to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with instructions 
to report a bill ceding the road to the States 
through which it passes, being ander considera- 
tion, and Mr. Unnerwoop having addressed the 
House in support of it— 

Mr. CAMPBELL remarked that, with the opi- 
nions he entertained, he would be wanting in his 
duty if he did not raise his voice in opposition to 
the bill now under consideration, and in supportof 
the motion just made by the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop.| He congra- 
tulated the Hlouse and the coustry upon the mo- 
tion, coming from the quarter it did, as indicative 
of a better feeling upon the subject of public ex- 
penditure, and hoped, if successful, that an eternal 
separation would take place between the Govern- 
ment and this favorite object of internal improve- 
ment. ; 

He would ask gentlemen whether the Cumber- 
land road is more immediately connected with the 
military defence or foreign commerce of the coun- 
try than a thousand others that intersect it in every 
direction, or whether the appropriations contained 
in the bill under consideration are not liable to the 
general objections applicable to appropriations for 
other objects of internal improvement? 

He knew that this road had a sort of prescrip- 
tive right to the patronage of the General Govern- 
ment: that as far back as 1806 an appropriation 
was made for its construction out of the two per 
cent. fund, reserved from the sale of public lands, 
for laying out and making roads to the State of 
Obio, under the “‘act of 1802, authorizing the peo- 
ple in the eastern division of the territory on the 
northwest of the Ohio river, to form a constitulion 
and State Government.” Whether it was then 
supposed that this would become, what it has long 
since been, a charge upon the public Treasury, it 
is not material to inquire. We know that appro- 
priations for its construction commenced in 1806, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and have 
continued to the present time. 

If this was a Government whose constitutional 
powers were settled by precedents, the frequent ap- 
propriations for this road, extending through a pe- 
riod of more than thirty years, would be sufficient 
to establish the constitutionality of this bill. While, 
however, he protested against such a construction, 
he would waive its discussion, and base his oppo- 
sition upon grounds of expediency. 
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this time applicable, have, from the altered condition 
of the country, now lost their ferce. In illustration 
of this, he would state that the report of the com- 
mittee of the Senate in 1805, recommending an ap- 
propriation to form a communication between the 
Ohio river and the Atlantic States, conclades with 
the following argument: 

‘Politicians have generally agreed that rivers 
unile the interest and promote the friendship of those 
who inhabit their banks, while mountains, on the 
contrary, tend to the estrangement of those who are 

parated by their intervention. In the present 
case, to make the crooked ways straight and the 
rough ways smooth, will, in effect, remove the in- 
lervening mountains, and, by facilitating the inter- 
course of our Western brethren with those on the 
Atlantic, substantially unite them in interest, which 
the committee believe to be the only effectual 
cement of anion applicable to the haman race.” 

Sir, (said Mr. C.) these objects have been accom- 
plished. ‘The crooked. ways have been made 

traight, the rough ways smooth, the intervening 
mountains have been scaled—not by this road only, 
but by numerous communications that owe their 
existence, not to Governmental patronage, but to in- 
divilual enterprise; to enterprise prompted by en- 
lightened views of commercial advantage, and the 
strong stimulant arising from the hope of individual 
wealth. 

Other argum@nts, applicable in 1805, have now 
lost their force. Formidable tribes of savages at 
that time hung upon the skirts of our infant setile- 
ments on the western side of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, for whose defence it may have been proper 
to form a communication by this road with the At- 
lantic border. How changed is the prospect! The 
magician has waived his wand, and the transitions 
have been as rapid as the shifting scenes of a mov- 
ing panorama! Those infant settlements have 
sprung up into flourishing communities; the ex- 
tended forest that then reposed in the deep solitude 
of primeval silence, is now a cultivated country, 
whose fields teem with fertility, whose towns and 
villages and cities resound with the hum of busy 
multitudes. Over a country, at that time untrod- 
den, save by the foot of the untutored Indian or 
solitary trapper, independent States now hold sway 
over a population, numerous, intelligent, patriotic, 
brave; a population that, except on the extreme 
frontier, is so far from requiring defence from others, 
we must look to with pride and pleasure as being 
not only able but willing to afford effectual assis- 
tance to their Atlantic brethren should they ever be 
invaded by a foreign foe. 

The Cumberland road is completed continuously 
for some distance beyond the Ohio river, and has 
been worked upon in different places as far west 
as Vandalia, in Illinois, within less than 100 miles 
of St. Louis, and more than 400 on the line of the 
road beyond the Ohio river. Mr.C. acknowledged 
the force of the argument that might be used in 
favor of appropriations to connect the different 
parts ef the road, and thus to render what has 
already been expended available. But look, sir, 
said he, to the condition of the Treasury. The re- 
port made a few days since by the Committee of 
Ways and Means shows that on the first of Janu- 
ary last, there was less than five hundred thousand 
doliars in the Treasury of the United States appli- 
cable to public expenditures. In the same report 
the estuunated resources of the present year, includ- 
ing $7,000,000 of Treasury notes, are placed at 
$31,000,000. Of which $13,000,000 are estimated 
as the receipts from customs, and $3,000,000 from 
public lands; both of which resources are admitted, 
in the present condition of the country, to be un- 
certain. 

Mr. C. had not, nor did he suppose that any gen- 
tleman, either in the House or out of it, possessed 
the data that would enable him to form a satisfac- 
tory opinion of the amount of duties that would 
probably be paid into the Treasury on the importa- 
tion of foreiga commodities; for the experience of 
former years will afford no criterion by which to 
judge of the present. It must, however, be obvious 
to all, that the fever of land speculation, which, 

nder the influence of credits easily obtained, had 
, geh stimulated almost to delirium, is rapidly sub- 
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siding, and that the purchases of the public land 
will for the present year be limited almost exclu- 
sively to the demand for settlements. This last 
demand will be diminished at the public sales, from 
the strong and pernicious tendency of your pre- 
emption laws to induce emigrants to seize upon the 
best portions of the public domain not yet brought 
into market. He observed some of the representa- 
tives from the new States smile incredulously at 
this assertion. But with the most respectful defe- 
rence to those who advocated this system, he could 
not but think that it held out an inducement to ava- 
rice that operated unfavorably upon the morals of 
our pioneer population. Mr. C. wished not to be 
misunderstood; he made no charge against that 
population, whose hardy enterprise had conquered 
the wilderness. Among them you will not find the 
rude unfeeling boor, that “ against the houseless 
stranger shuts his door,” but a population as much 
distinguished by generous hospitality as by a love 
of liberty and hardy enterprise—a population 
which, although perhaps destitute of some of those 
minor advantages that a higher degree of improve- 
ment will introduce, are clearing the way for towns 
and villages and cultivated fields—a population 
whose energies have surmounted difficulties and 
dangers trom which almost any other people would 
have shrunk in despair, that have conquered and 
are going on to conquer, that have laid and are now 
laying the foundation for future empires. 

Mr. C. would now return to the subject from 
which, he said, he had somewhat digressed, and 
admit that the estimated receipts from the customs 
and the public lands were not exaggerated, and 
that the available means of 1838 would amount to 
$31,000,000. Deduct upwards of $16,000,000, not 
drawn from the Treasury on the Ist of January, of 
previous appropriations, and upwards of $2,000,000 
of appropriations under permanent laws, and there 
remains less than $13,000,000 applicable to the ap- 
propriations of the present year. Deduct from this 
amount upwards of $6,000,000 for Indian hostili- 
ties, and upwards of $600,000 for the Canadian 
frontier, and there remains less than seven millions of 
dollars for the expenditures of the Government, in- 
cluding the civil and diplomatic list, the army, 
navy, fortifications, armories, the survey of the 
coast and harbors, the erection of light-houses, and 
all other expenses. It is true that the report of the 
committee estimates that there will be $11,000,000 
of unexpended appropriations on the Ist of January, 
1839, but Mr. C. contended that this did not 
weaken the force of the argument; for appropri- 
ations unexpended this year will remain as a tax 
upon the next; and the $10,000,000 Treasury notes 
that must be redeemed either towards the conclusion 
of the present, or early after the commencement of 
the next year, is more than equal to any temporary 
convenience that may be supposed to arise from 
the estimated unexpended balance of appropriations 
on the Ist of January, 1839. 

We are as careless, sir, as if we were sailing un- 
der a clear sky, with propitious breezes, over a 
summer sea. But do you see no speck on the po- 
litical horizon? It is no longer a speck; a cloud 
has arisen, whose dark shadow is thrown upon the 
prospect before us. Where is the faithful pilo:? 
Why does he not warn us of the breakers on which, 
with every sail spread out to the deceitful breeze, 
we are madly driving? Where is the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
[Mr. CamBrecena,] or the ehairman of the Com- 
mittee of Claims, [Mr. Wairttesey,] those faithful 
guardians of the public treasure? Why do they 
not warn us of a national debt, as the inevitable 
consequence of unnecessary and extravagant ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. C. warned gentlemen of the consequence of 
a national debt. If we contract a national debt, 
th> “compromise act of 1832,” which brought 
peace to a distracted country, will prove but a rope 
of sand to an increase of duties. Yea, more, the 
very next revolution of the political wheel may 
bring those into power, who will not hesitate to 
direct the duties upon importations, constitutionally 
imposed only as a means of raising revenue to 
pay the legitimate expenditures of the Government, 
to objects of protection. 

Scenes weuld then return, upon which he could 





not look back without feelings of unutterable dis- 
gust. Protection and anti-protection would again 
become the watchwords of parties divided b 

geographical lines. Local prejudices and individu- 
al avarice would again usurp in the halls of legis- 
lation places that should be consecrated to patrio- 
tism and virtue. The clamorous impcrtunities of 
partial interests would again intrude upon our 
deliberations, and the American Congress be again 
converted into an arena for the most bitter contests. 

If we would avoid this, we mus’, if possible, 
avoid contracting a national debt. A debt to some 
extent, from the present prospects, cannot be avoid- 
ed. But itis our duty to refnse all appropria- 
tions, whether constitutional or otherwise, that are 
not absolutely necessary to defray the expenses of 
the Government. No gentleman can doubt thata large 
national debt will inevitably lead either to an increase 
of the tariff, or to recalling the instalments from 
the States. To say nothing of the consequences 
(of which we have recently had bitter experience) 
of suddenly diverting, by an act of legislation, a 
large amount of money from the chanels in which 
it was employed, he doubted whether there would 
ever be found sufficient firmness in Congress to 
adopt the latter alternative. Even if the instal- 
ments should be recalled from the States, he doubt- 
ed whether it would not prove to be calling “spirits 
from the vasty deep.” You may, perhaps, recall 
them, “but will they come at your bidding?” 
Mr. C. intended to make no insinuation against 
the honor of the States, but, from the debates at 
the extra session upon the proposition to withhold 
the fourth instalment, he thought it probable that 
many of the States looked upon the deposites that 
have been made with them as legitimate'y their 
own property, and, under this impression, they 
will not willingly tax the industry of their citizens 
to comply with what they may believe to be an ar- 
bitrary and unauthorized demand. 

Within the last two hours we have passed a bill 
containing appropriations for an exploring expedi- 
tion, for the employment of naturalists, geologists, 
botanists, to examine the animals, soils, and plants 
of distant lands, subjects with which this Govern- 
ment has as much to do as with the “vespertilio 
homo,” or man-bat of the moon. In such appro- 
priations do we give evidence of our sympathies for 
the condition of our constituents, or afford a revela- 
tion of the calamities that await them from our legisla- 
tion? Do gentlemen not see that, by unnecessary 
appropriations, they are sowing the seeds of bitter- 
ness between the different sections of this Union? 
That they are digging a mine, which, when it is 
filled, as it will be, with the elements of wrath, a 
protective tariff, and fired by the collision of sepa- 
rate interests, will produce an explosion that may 
shake our political fabric? If public opinion does 
not rise against unnecessary appropriations, and the 
voice of economy be heard in this hall, he would 
not say that the ruin ef the country, but he would 
say that the oppression of the people, so far as an 
increase of taxes is oppression, will be the inevita- 
ble consequence. 

The present is an auspicious time to commence 
a reduction in that system of extravagant appro- 
priations, which certainly received a great acces- 
sion during the time of a large surplus revenue, 
and there is no subject upon which we can with 
more propriety commence than the Cumberland 
road. It it has long been a favorite object of Go- 
vernment appropriations, and, if we recommit the 
bill, with the instructions proposed, the people will 
at once be convinced of our sincerity, and that they 
must rely, at least while the Treasury is in an em- 
barrassed condition, upon their own energies, with 
the assistance of the States, to effect such objects as 
an enlightened view of their interests may induce 
them to undertake. Individual and State enter- 
prise are, indeed, the only legitimate, safe, and 
economical agents that can be employed in the con- 
struction of internal improvements not immediately 
connected with the foreign commerce or military 
defence of the country. 

He appealed particularly to the public spirit of 
those gentlemen whose constituents were more im- 
mediately interested in the of the bill under 
consideration. No distinction, no honor arising 
from place or power, can afford to the patriot the 
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consolation that flows from the conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty tohis country; and no gentleman 
can discharge his duty who, in the present condi- 
tion of our finances, will vote for unnecessary ap- 
propriations. No one need implicate himself upon 
the constitutional question of appropriations by the 
General Government for objects of internal im- 
provement, by voting for the motion to recommit 
the bill, with the proposed instructions. ‘The con- 
dition of the Treasury is surely more than a suffi- 
cient excuse. P 

In 1830, when General Jackson placed his veto 
on the Maysville road bill, it was said in this hall 
that he had raised to his memory a more imperish- 
able monument than when he won the glorious 
victory that preserved the queen of our Southern 
cities from the pollution of a conquering foe, and, 
with her safety, the honor of the country. And 
yet, if he was not mistaken, he heard an honorable 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mercer] congra- 
tulate the House a few days since that more exten- 
sive appropriations by the Government for objects 
of internal improvement had been made since that 
time than during any other equal period in our 
history! Let gentlemen look to this. 

Ashe had before remarked, Mr. C. did not in- 
tend to discuss the constitutional power of Congress 
to make appropriations for objects of internal im- 
provement, further than to say that the great va- 
riety of opinion that existed in relation to it should, 
if there were no other objection, make gentlemen 
hesitate to pass this bill. Leaving, however, the 
subject of constitutionality out of the question, it 
must be admitted that appropriations by the Gene- 
ral Government for objects of internal improve- 
ment are partial in their operation, tending to the 
benefit of particular sections at the expense of the 
whole, and therefure inconsistent with that equality 
upon which our institutions are founded. ‘To re- 
move this objection—to make appropriations suffi- 
ciently extensive to embrace every section of the 
country having, or claiming to have, objects wor- 
thy of Governmental patronage, would create a 
vortex ef expenditure that would engulf the dia- 
monds of Golconda and the gold of Pera— 
would require a revenue, the collection of which 
would produce a wide-spread ruin, and, afier ex- 
hausting the resources ‘of the country, would be 
insufficient to accomplish the object. 

To advocate appropriations for the Cumberland 
road, upon the ground that it will enhance the 
value of the public lands in those States through 
which it passes, is almost equally inadmissible: for 
the same argument will apply in favor of the con- 
struction of roads into every wilderness where the 
Goverament owns land. Who can suppose that 
the opening of roads by the Government is neces- 
sary to attract the farmer to the virgin soil of the 
West? Who has not observed the tide of emigra- 
tion, sweeping in ils progress the population of the 
old States, to this land of promise? Tne tempta- 
tions are already strong enough to induce thonsands 
to break through those local attachments, origina- 
ting in childhoud, increased by the associations of 
their maturer years, “growing with our growth, and 
strengthening with our strength,” until at last they 
entwine themselves around the affections with a 
power that nothing but that love of wealth that 
springs eternal in the human breast could sever. A 
human tide has for years been pouring intothe new 
States and Territories with a rapidity unequalled 
in the annals of the world, since, perhaps, those 
immense migrations recorded in history, when whole 
tribes of barbarians poured in upon and settled the 
territories of their less warlike neighbors, some- 
times bringing with them their own institutions, 
sometimes adopting those of the conqnered race. 
Whole districts of country in the old States have 
declined in population; attracted from a soil that in 
any other country would be considered as yielding 
a bountiful rewardto the cultivator, to encounter 
the hardships and privations preparatory to con- 
verting the wilderness into a garden. Can any one, 
with these facts before us, contend that additional 
inducements to emigration are even desirable? 

_Our western brethren labor under no peculiar 
disadvantages in relation to the means of inter- 
communication. They hold constant intercourse 
with the rest of the world, not by those majestic 


rivers only which, uniting their waters in the Mis- 
sissippi, together pay tribute to the Gulf of Mexico, 
but by numerous other channels of communica- 
tion which owe their existence to individual and 
State enterprise. 

He hoped the motion to recommit would succeed: 
now was the time by its adoption to relieve our- 
selves of a work whose constitutionality is doubt- 
ful, whose benefit is partial, and appropriations for 
continuing which, in the present eondition of the 
Treasury, must bring on us the reproach of reck- 
less extravagance. Let us surrender it to the 
States through which it passes; if worthy of patro- 
nage, it will be continued under their auspices, 
sanctioned by the enlightened liberality of their 
citizens, and paid for by those who enjoy the ad- 
vantage. 

If an additional argument was necessary to show 
that the General Government should abandon, not 
only this, but all other objects of internal improve- 
ment not immediately connected with the foreign 
commerce or military defences of the country, that 
argument could be found in the large surplus 
recently deposited with or paid to the States. 


REMARKS OF MR. ELMORE, 
Or Sourn Caro.ina, 

In the House of Representatives, April 24, 1838.—The 
House having resumed the consideration of the 
motion of Mr. Toucey, made under the unani- 
mous direction of the committee appointed to 
investigate the causes which led to the death of 
the late Mr. Citiey, to print the report of that 
committee, and postpone it till next Monday 
week— 

Mr. ELMORE of South Carolina addressed the 
House as follows: 

Mr. Spraker: The debate which has arisen on 
the report in this case was unexpected to me. It 
began on Saturday, by a censure on the committee 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Roperrson,] 
who objected to the printing of the reports and pro- 
ceedings of the committee, and censured the com- 
mittee for having transcended their powers. The 
precise extent or manner in which the committee 
had gone beyond their powers was not stated. 

{[Mr. Roserrson disclaimed any opinion that the 
committee had intentionally transcended their pow- 
ers; they were irregular. He did not censure them 
in any other sense than that they had merely tran- 
scended. } 

Mr. E. had understood the gentleman as acquit- 
ting the committee of any intentional violation of 
duty—as censuring them technically, not morally. 

The gentleman from Virginia did not, when he 
spoke on Saturday, define the grounds on which he 
censured the conduct of the committee, but had 
subsequently been more explicit, and more limited. 
Other gentlemen had followed from various parts 
of the House, and assumed much the same posi- 
tions, enlarging on them, and extending their re- 
marks indiscriminately on all these points of objec- 
tion to the whole committee. It is not a little 
remarkable, sir, that no investigating committee 
has been appointed by this House, in lale years, 
without itself becoming the subject of attack the 
instant it comes to report the discharge of the duty 
imposed on it by the House. I do not complain of 
this; it may be all right, and the House may be fully 
sensible of the justice and propriety of thus repay- 
ing the services of their committee. But, sir, what 
I do complain of is, that this censure shou!d be in- 
discriminate, and upon generalities; and not that 
merely, but generalities growing out of a state of 
things imagined by some gentlemen to have ex- 
isted, and taken for granted by others upon no bet- 
ter foundation than this vague fancy. The cen- 
sures of those who have thus blamed the committee 
as having transcended their authority,do so without 
having read their reports, the evidence, or their 
journal, and upon the erroneous assumption that 
the committee examined witnesses without autho- 
rity, implicated members, and put them on their 
trial without the permission of the House, and re- 
ported resolutions for their punishment. This 
mode of identifying the majority and minority in 
an indiscrimiaate censure for all the proceedings of 
the committee, where they agreed as well as where 


they disagreed, places me in the awkward position 
of receiving reproof, although differing from the 
majority in that part of their proceedings which 
seems to create the greatest dissatisfaction, and to 
have called out the strongest reproof. As the 
House had not ordered the papers laid on your ta- 
ble by the committee to be read, I did not feel at 
liberty, in the few remarks I made yesterday, to co 
into particulars which would explain the fact an- 
nounced in general terms, when I presented a pa- 
per to the House on the coming in of the report of 
the majority, stating my dissent from that report. 1 
trust I may be indulged by the House, under these 
circumstances, in going somewhat further into de- 
tail than will be strictly regular, as, under the ac- 
tion of the House, all the papers which would give 
the proper explanations of the part and opinions I 
have sustained are kept upon your table and from 
the knowledge of the House, and I can in no other 
way make my position known. 

I do not feel myself called upon to vindicate any 
part of the conduct of this committee beyond that 
point to which it had my concurrence. There was 
a point to which all agreed; and beyond that, there 
was such difference of opinion, as each division of 
the committee has indicated in the reports upon 
your table. 1 feel myself called on to defend no- 
thing beyond what had my assent. The majority 
must take care of its own conduct, and are, 1 pre- 
sume, prepared to do so to the best of their ability, 
and to them I leave that task. 

It is objected that the conduct of the committee 
was irregular, unparliamentary, because they pro- 
ceeded to examine witnesses, by which members 
proved to be implicated, and then proceeded to try 
them, without permission of the House or hearing 
the parties implicated, making it an ex parte pro- 
ceeding. 

If it was irregular and unparliamentary to ex- 
amine witnesses in this investigation, and report 
the facts proved by them, then the House alone is 
responsible for it, as, by its resolutions of the 28th 
February, this committee was expressly ordered 
“to inquire into the causes that led to the death of 
Mr. Cittey, and the circumstances connected 
therewith.” But it is said that the commiitee 
should net have proceeded after ‘“‘a member proved 
to be involved,” without reporting to the House, 
and having its order to proceed, because the privi- 
leges of the House and the member would be vio- 
lated by doing so. Arule laid down in the Manual 
of Mr. Jefferson is the authority relied on fer this 
that rule is as follows: 

‘When a committee is charged with an inquiry, if a mem 
ber prove to be involved, they cannot proceed agaist him, but 
must make a special report to the House; whereupon the 


member is heard in his place, or at the bar, or aspecial autho- 
rity is given to the committee te inquire concerning him.” 


The Manual refers to 9 Grey’s Debates of Par- 
liament, for the case establishing this point of Par- 
liamentary law. It is contended that this is the 
law of this House, adopted by the Il8th rule. Sir, 
the question is not whether this is the law of the 
House, for of that there is no doubt, but what is the 
meaning of that law? How are you to construe it? 
Are you to put an arbitrary interpretation on it, 
or, by referring to the case out of which it sprung, 
to gather its trac meaning and intent? Can any 
man donbt that it was adopted only in that sense, 
which every just and reasonable rule of interpreta- 
tion gives it in the book from which you take if? 
Well, sir, before we apply that test to if, let us ask 
what is that interpretation which we would most 
naturally put upon it? = It is this, sir: that a 
committee, charged with some inquiry of another 
character, finds a member implicated, say in a 
fraud, as in the case of Ridge, 2 Hat. Prec. 257,* 
they shall! not proceed against him tll they have 
infurmed the House and had instructions; for this 
obvious reason, that the House never allows its 
privileges to be acted on without authority from it- 
self to take cognizance of its privileges; a case en- 
tirely different from the present, as I will show pre- 
sentiy. And, sir, in exact accordance with this con- 
struction are the facts in the case from 9th Grey’s 
debates, on which this rule, or law, or decision of 
Parliament stands, which 1s now relied on for cen- 
suring the committee. The Commons, in that 
case, ordered a commitiee to examine into a case 








* Manual 123, 2 Hateell 256, 257, 258, 250. 
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of the trial of Sir Thomas Armstrong for treason, 


and his execution, and to report a bill to levy an in- 
demnity for his family out of the estates of two 
lawyers,t who prosecuted, and four judges who 
tried and unjustly condemned him. In examining 
into the matter, it was proved that Sir Robert 
Sawyer, then a member of the House, was attor- 
ney general, and had assisted in prosecuting Arm- 
strong; the committee put his name in the bill 
without first reporting to the House the facts as to 
Sir Robert Sawyer, and the House considered this 
against their privilege, and recommitted the bill, 
with instructions to include his namein.t. John 
Hampden, who tvok a prominent part in the de- 
bate, said that, if in an investigation on other mat- 
ters, it “fall out” that a member is implicated, it is 
his privilege and the privilege of the House to have 
it reported to the House before he can be proceeded 
against. No jurisdiction over its privileges, aris- 
ing, collaterally, out of an inquiry ordered by 
the House, on other subjects, can be obtained 
«by a committee. But, sir, the true doctrine of 
privilege is, that the House has all privilege 
in its keeping. The privilege of the mem- 
ber is its privilege; and when it refers to acom- 
mittee an order to inquire whether its privileges 
have been violated in any transaction, within the 
limits of that transaction the whole question of 
privileges has been referred by that body which has 
all privilege in its keeping. Such was the case 
heae; the House expressly directed that the com- 
mittee should “further inquire whether there has 
been, in the case alluded to, a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House, and to report thereon to the 
liouse.” : 

This principle is too important to the justification 
of the minority of the committee to allow it to pass 
withont more full examination. I have said, sir, 
that the privilege of the member is the privilege ot 
the House, and in its keeping. The privilege of 
each member is a part of that great aggregate, the 
privileges of the House, and in its keeping and 
control; and here, sir, I speak by that same law of 
Parliament which is now the law of this House, 
and refer to the Manual, page 122, for the follow- 
ing rule: “* The privilege of a member is the privi- 
lege of the House. Ifa member waive it without 
leave, it is a ground for punishing him, but cannot 
in effect waive the privilege of the House.” 3 
Grey, 140, 222. Again, sir, on the same page 1s 
another law of the Howse: ‘ Privilege is in the 
power of the House, and is a restraint to the pro- 
ceeding of inferior courts, but not of the House 
itself.’—Manual 122, 2 Nelson 450, 2 Grey 399. 
When the House, therefore, ordered this commit- 
tee ‘*to inquire whether there has been, in the case 
alluded te, a breach of the privilezes of this Mouse, 
and to report thereon to the House,” they referred 
the question of privilege in its broad and unqualified 
meaning. In the very words of your law, ** the pri- 
vilege cf a member is the privilege of the House.” 
Ju all the cases from which are drawn the rules re- 
lied on to censure the committee, I have not seen 
one Which arose where a committee was charged to 
inquire into any matter or quesuon of privilege, 
but in every instance they occurred where inguiries 
were ordered on other matters not relating to privi- 
lege, and in the examination a member proved 
to be involved; when, under the well-known rules 
of Parliament, to proceed against him, without ex- 
press authority, was against the privilege of the 
House. Sir, when time has passed on, and the 
feelings of the present moment shall have left oar 
judgments free and impartial, we will see and 
acknowledge the full force of this distinetion. 

Your resolution direeted the committee to inquire 
whether a breach of the privileges of the House had 
been committed, and your laws told us the privi- 
lezes of the House included the privileges of its 
members; and under your imperative order the 
committed proceeded with deliberation to execute 
the most painful duty which I have ever been called 
upon to perform;one which I solemnly protest I 
never could have been induced to undertake under 
any other than an imperative sense of the highest 
obligations to obey you. 


+ The lawyers were Burton and Graham, and th” judges were 
Jettreys, C. J., Sr F. Wythens, Sie Thos. Walcott, and sir 
Richard Holloway. See Journal House of Commons, vol. 10, 
pages 387, 284, 289, 280, 298, 900, 331, 337. 
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1 now ask, sir, how the committee could haY® 
answered to the inquiry you ordered, “ whether # 
breach of the privileges of the House had been, in 
the case alluded to, committed,” without examining 
witnesses? Did the House not understand that 
witnesses were to be examined, and testimony 
taken? If not, why, sir, were the committee em- 
powered to send for persons and papers, the highest 
powers required to investigate facts? Sir, the com- 
mittee were required to ascertain a fact—was there 
‘a breach of privilege in the case alluded to?” and 
to enable them to do se, they were clothed with this 
ample power; and, sir, when they had ascertained 
the fact, they were further ordered not to lock it up 
in their own bosoms, but to report it tothe House. 

It is also said by some ot the gentlemen who 
have spoken, that this proceeding was ex parte, the 
members implicated having no notice. This is 
another of those imaginary facts, which have led 
some gentlemen into a train of mistakes. The 
very first act of the committee, in beginning the 
examination of witnesses, was to give formal no- 
tice in writing, asits journals will show, tv all the 
parties, that the committee authorized their at- 
tendance, and considered them entitled to confront, 
examine, and cross-examine every witness—a pri- 
vilege which was exercised to its fullest extent. 
Every witness was sworn, and was examined with 
every form and under every sanction which could 
unveil trath and satisfy the parties, who were pre- 
sent personally, or by such persons as they choose 
to represent them. It is a total mistake in gentle- 
inen who suppose it was ever the idea of the com- 
mittee that the House should take this examina- 
tion as final, or that it should take this testimony 
at all as evidence, i€ it decided to proceed against 
those implicated; it was reported because the order 
of the House required it, and because it was pro- 
per to show the facts. 

I have examined the precedents in similar cases 
in both Houses of Congress; but before calling the 
attention of the House to them, and submitting any 
remarks on them, I will ask the attention of the 
ilouse to some facts not heretofore brought into 
the discussion. You raised this committee to in- 
quire whether a breach of your privileges had been 
committed in the case referred to them, and very 
shortly afier commenced the presentation of peti- 
ons to this House, praying you to expel, by name, 
the members who had been concerned in that case, 
which you had referred to yourcommitiee. From 
day to day, these petitions were presented, to the 
number of hundreds, and you, day by day, refer- 
red them to this very committee. For what pur- 
pose, sir? Gentlemen who have favored us with 
learned opinions on parliamentary law can perhaps 
answer this question satisfactorily. One gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sintey] said yesterday that 
it was always understood, when a matter was re- 
ferred to a committee, that the committee was to 
reporton jt of course, and I agree with him. Sir, 
the majority report is in conformity to the prayer 
of these petitions; mine against them. But, sir, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Briaos] says 
the rnle in the Manual before quoted is a:ule of 
the Elouse, and thata_ simple reference is not suf- 
ficient to give the power to the committee; but, sir, 
the gentleman forgets that the very first of these 
petitions was presented by his colleague, JMr. 
Apams,] on the €th of March, when it was not in the 
regular course of the business of the Heuse to do 
so, and that to enable him to present them, and have 
them referred to this committee, the rules were sus- 
pended by ihe very vote of two thirds required by 
his argument. 

There has been one objecticn made to these pro- 
ceedings, sir, which I have heard with surprise. It 
has been said, sir, that the committee has tried the 
members implicated, and that against the authority 
of ihe House. When the committee were called 
on to act ia this matter, examined the precedents 
in this House and the Senate. I understood the 
gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] yes- 
terday to ssy there shou'd have been no argumert 
submitted in the report, and no final action recom- 
mende ; that he beieved there were no precedents 
for it in the House; in the Senat>?, in 1808, the 
case cf John Smith Was somewhat similar. When 
[ was assigned this duty, sir, I looked into prece- 
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dents, and the first which attracted my attention 
was this of John Smith. [ found the repoit of the 
committee, (vol. 20,State Papers,701,) drawn by the 
honorable member from Massachusetts, in that mas- 
terly style which has alwayscharacterized his pen. It 
is said that this committee has tried the members 
implicated. On comparing the prcceedings of the 
two committees, I have not been able to see the 
difference in principle in their proceedings, except 
that in this investigation the committee kept within 
the rules of evidence adopted by all courts, and in 
that they were avewedly enlarged to the “‘admission 
of a Spe ies of evi lence which in courts of criminal 
jurisdiction would be excluded.” In John Smith's 
case, I find argument on law and fact, keen, perti- 
nent, and powerful. I find also, sir, ‘hat that com- 
mittee say: ““The committee have never conceived 
themselves invested with authority to try Mr. Smith. 
Their charge was to report an opinion ielating to 
the honor and privileges of the Senate, and the 
facts relating to the conduct of Mr. Smith. Their 
opinion, indeed, cannot |e expre-sed in relation to 
the privilege of the Senate, without relating at the 
same time to Mr. Smith’s right of holding a seat in 
this body; but in that respect the authority of the 
committee extends only to proposal, and not deci- 
sion.” Upon turning to the close of the report, I find 
that proposal was this resolution: 


“Resolved, That John Smith, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio, by his participation in the conspiracy of Aaren Burr 
against the peace, union, and liberties of the people of the 
United States, has been guilty of conduct incompatible with 
his duty and station as a Senator of the United States. And 
that he be therefor, and hereby is, expelled from the Senate of 
the United States.” 


Here, sir, is the annunciation of guilt and sen- 
tence, not as a trial, but as a proposal to the Senate 
for its confirmation, enforced by arguments of 
great ability, both on law and the evidence, whieh 
that committee took. 

The case of Humphrey Marshall, a Senator 
charged with perjury, had the examination and 
repori of acquittal. (2d vol. Sen. Jour. 217 to 224.) 

The case of Mr. Blount, a Senator from Tennes- 
see, occurred in 1797, (2d volume Senate Journal, 
383 to 392.) A copy ofa letter implicating him in 
conduct incompatible with his duty to the country 
was cummunicated to the Senate by the President, 
and it was referred to a committee to report what 
‘it is proper for the Senate to do thereon.” That 
committee examined witnesses and reported their 
evidence, although not specially authorized to do so, 
and reported a resolution that he was “guilty of a 
high misdemeanor,” and “that he be expelled,” 
which was done by a vote of 25 to 1. 


In this House, sir, the precedents equally show 
that ithas been the custem to examine witnesses, 
submit arguments on law and fact, and recommend 
final action to the House. The first case is one of 
high sanction, Mr. Madison having been chairman 
of the committee. James Gunn, a Senator from 
Georgia, in 1796, sent a challenge by the hands of 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, a Senator from New Jer- 
sey, to A. Baldwin, a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives from Georgia, (2d vol. Jour. H. R. 
470 to 475.) The papers were laid before the 
House by Mr. Baldwin, and referred toa commit- 
tee without any instructions whatever, and that com- 
mittee took evidence, reported it a breach of privi- 
lege, but recommended to the House, as the Se- 
nators had apologized, it should proceed no further. 


On the 14th January, 1800, the President com- 
municated to the House a letter reeeived by him 
from John Randolph, one of its members, complain- 
ing against certain officers of the Army or Navy 
for insulting him for words spoken in debate. It 
was referred to a committee without any inslruc- 
tions, and that committee, without informing the 
House that any question of privilege had arisen, 
examined witnesses, and reported that it was a ques- 
tion of privilege, and censured Mr. Randolph for 
“derogating from the rights of the House,”’ by ap- 
pealing to the Executive, and recommended that no 
further action should be had by the House, (3 vol. 
Jour. H. R. 559 to 573.) In the case of Matthew 
Lyon, the.committee were ordered to report them, 
and did report for his expulsion, (3 vol. Jour. H. R. 
157 to 179.) 
mittee examined evidence, and recommended what 
should be the final action of the House, (Jour. H. 
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R. 7 vol. p. 111; State Papers, 21 vol. p. 18 and 19.) 
In the case of Russel Jarvis, (Jour. 1 sess. 20 
Cong. 587 to 834,) the committee recommended 
what should be the final action of the House. In 
the case of Henry G. Wheeler and Robert Codd, 
two Reporters who had an affray in the presence of 
the House, the committee appointed to inquire into 
the facts, examined witnesses and reported it a 
breach of privilege, and recommended the adoption 
of resolutions affirming H. G. Wheeler guilty of 
contempt and breach of privilege, and that he should 
be excluded from the Hall and imprisoned. In- 
deed, sir, ithas been, I may say, the unvarying 
practice of committees of both Houses to do what 
is now called trying the cases referred to them, and 
that, too, whether they were specially empowered 
or authorized to report opinions and recommenda- 
tions for the final action of the House, or only had 
a simple reference. 

I have stated these precedents, because they had, 
on my mind, much weight and influence; and I 
stated in the committee, while the report was und er 
consideration, that the current of practice seemed 
to be in favor of the power of the committee to 
recommend such action as they judged suited to the 
case; but that I was not prepared to yield to prece- 
dents in the face of a resolution which I thought de- 
fined our powers in a more limited sense, or, at 
most, did not require of us to report what ought to 
be the punishment; and while I did believe, and do 
sull believe, that we were required to report al! the 
evidence, and to report whether there was a breas) 
of privilege, and by whom committed, with the 
proof and reasons for that opinion, because it was 
so ordered by the resolution of the House, by the 
same rule of construction I concluded that we were 
not bound to report what should be the punish- 
ment of the offence, because the resoluticn did not 
order us todo so. When, therefore, the majority 
and the minority both went beyond what I deemed 
the letter of our authority and its spirit in the dis- 
cussion of testimony, or the expression of opinions 
upon men or subjects not connected essentially 
with the inquiry ordered, I dissented. I partici- 
pated in no questioas of opinion or conduct beyond 
that point. 

Having these views, and differing from the ma- 
jority, I have no objections to the course intimated 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, to 
vote against postponement of the consideration of 
the report, and refer it back to the committee, with 
proper instructions. Upon the coming in of a re- 
port without recommendations for the course of the 
House, it will be disembarrassed in deciding 
whether to proceed or not. 





SPEECH OF MR. BYNUM, 
Or Nortru Carona. 

In the House of Representatives, March 13, 1888.— 
On the bill making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government for 
the year 1838; in reply to Mr. Hatsreap, of 
New Jersey, on his motion to strike out the ap- 
propriation for the completion of a jet d’eaw in 
the public grounds in front of the Capitol. 

Mr. BYNUM rose, he said, to express his utter 
surprise and astonishment at the extraordinary 
speech which had just been concluded by the mem- 
ber from New Jersey. He was entirely at a loss 
for language to express the feelings he entertained 
for the singular and extraordinary course which 
that member had seen fit to pursue on that occa- 
sion. He declared that he had never before, since 
he had had the honor of a seat on that floor, wit- 
nessed any thingto compare with it, in many par- 
ticulars. In the whole course of his legislative ex- 
perience he had never witnessed any thing so un- 
necessary, se little called for, and so entirely inap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

The member had commenced his extraordinary 
remarks with a view, he said, of opposing an insig- 
nificant appropriation for a jet d’eau in the area of* 
the Capitol. Yes, sir, the member, in discussing 
the appropriation for this little jet @eau, had taken 
it upon himself to pour out the bitterness that had 
probably been generating in him for years, against 
those to whom he was politically opposed. Without 
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the remotest provocation, he had made a most wan- 
ton and unjustifiable attack upon the whole Demo- 
cratic party, towards whom he had used language 
which decency and respect for the place he occu- 
pied there should have prohibited. 

The member had surely forgotten where he was, 
and whom he represented. He [Mr. B.} could 
not bring himself to believe that the language 
or sentiments which he had just heard deli- 
vered, were truly representative of the feel- 
ings, Janguage, and sentiments, of the {free- 
men of New Jersey, towards the friends of this 
or any other Administration. He knew such was 
not the course that had met or would meet the ap- 
probation of the respectable portion of that party to 
which the member professed himself to belong. 
He had no doubt that such a course would be re- 
pudiated by every high-minded man of that party, 
and would be by anyother. He had already heard 
members of the party uttering expressions of dis- 
gust at such a course, at such a time and on such 
an occasion. 

He believed it was the same member, who in a 


speech at the extra session had distinguished him- 


self in a way nearly as singular and extraordinary. 
This member then had electrified, no doubt, as he 
thought, the House some hours, with the most 
classic quotations, from nearly, he said, from the 
time that he consumed indelivering them, the third 
of a volume of Shakspeare’s plays, as much from 
Ovid, and the Lord knew how much of Horace; 
and from what other schocl-books he was not now 
prepared to say. 

The member then exhibited himself as a pure 
classic scholar, and a worthy representative of 
the true ‘‘ decency party,” to which he believed no 
person objected, aud the member was left unmo- 
lested in the full fruition of the honors he had 
achieved in this school-boy and classic exhibition 
and, sir, for the honor of the State, and the credit 
of the member himself, it would have been well 
for him notto have departed from those innocent 
classic juvenile exhibitions even here, and so long 
as the member had been disposed to confine him- 
self to such innocent indulgence, he [Mr. B.] 
would have been the last there to have interposed, 
to have cast a single censure wpun his course. 

But what a contrast had the member from New 
Jerscy’s [Mr.Hatstep] conduct then exhibited, 
with that on the occasion to which he then alluded? 
What a stupendous fall, had all present witnessed, 
in the conduct of that member then and on the 
present occasion! Then he addressed us almost ex- 
clusiveiy in the refined language of Shakspeare, 
Ovid, Virgil, Horace, and other classic poets; now, 
sir, the whole of the member’s quotations have 
becn made, evidently, from tippling shops, pot houses, 
and cros--road inns. His language and figures are 
with such exactness, that they bear with them al- 
most the fume of those places. 

That member, having certainly lost sight of the 
place he occupie?, in his brilliant effusions had 
denounced the Democratic party as, as—Mr. Spea- 
ker, I am loath to use it—Van Jacks. What a most 
classic epithet! Whata polite, classic, and dis- 
tinguished taste it exhibits! and from what source 
comes it? Is it possible that the member could 
have lezrned such classic epithets at Princeton? 
Could he have brought them from old Nassau, at 
which place, perhaps, he may have been? If so, it 
certainly does an honor to that venerable institution, 
of which she will, doubtless, never be found to 
boast. Van Jacks! 


That member surely intended such language fer 
another place, and other ears. ‘‘He stands solitary 
and alone,” let me say, 1 believe, in having the 
honor of being the first of his party that has ever 
condescended to employ that epithet for the edifi- 
cation of the galleries here—for, I am sure, he 
could not have intended it for the ears of the hono- 
rable members of this House. Epithets illy suited 
to the pretensions of a member of a party that pro- 
fessed, and have long since monopolized to them- 
selves, all the “‘decency” of the country. As much 
as I have mingled in society for years past, I 
do not ever recollect to have heard the first respecta- 
ble man, of either party, however zealous as a par- 
tisan, condescend to employ it in serious debate. I 
never have seen it but once or twice, and then em- 
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ployed by the lowest and dirtiest kennel presses; and 
certainly had never expected that a member of this 
House would have so far lost that respect that was 
due to it, as to employ it here; and the member will 
certainly hereafter stand so far pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished above all his predecessors. 

The member had used another epithet truly 
illustrative of his fund of classic epithets ; he had 
denounced the Democracy as the “ spoils party.” 
This, no doubt, he has procured trom another 
quarter, whose classic beauty had seized tena- 
ciously on the refined fancy of the member from 
New Jersey. With this classic epithet, too, the 
member seemed to be no less pleased than with 
his ** Van Jacks.” I think I have heard him use 
it before, and turn it in his mouth as some pre- 
cious morsel most agreeable and delicious to his 
classic taste. Sir, we all have our peculiar tastes, 
and mostassuredly I shall envy not the member from 
New Jersey for his. ‘ The spoils party’? What 
was the member and his party afier, it it were not 
the spoils of office, as they choose to cali them. 
They had them once, but used them in such a man- 
ner as to induce the people to take them away 
from them, and this seemed to be the ** old grudge,” 
from the classic remarks with which that member 
had honered the House to-day. The object of 
these catchwords the people understood, I presume, 
as well as the member from New Jersey, or nearly 
so, though they may not possess as much of his 
classic learning ; and if the member intended them 
for his constituents alone, he had certainly paid a 
poor compliment to their intelligence and plain 
common sense, which had ever been so greatly 
undervalued by the party to which that member 
belonged. It was to the misappreciation of the 
intelligence of the plain common people through- 
out the country, that the invariable defeat and 
overthrow of that party had ever been attributa- 
ble, more than to any other cause. It was the 
‘** accursed rock”? upon which their political bark 
had so often been wrecked, and it was in the teeth 
of this oft-repeated lesson of experience that the 
member from New Jersey was still rushing ahead 
to repeat again the experiment. Whether he 
would be found more successful than those who 
had preceded him of his party, depended mueh 
upon the intelligence of that particular portion of 
people whom the member might represent here ; 
but unless they were far behind the times, and in 
the rear of their brethren in other sections, the 
destiny of that member is already decided. The 
people are often deceived by their newspapers ad 
public speakers; but, in time, they have £ 
failed to right themselves. 

But the member from New Jersey sev.«ed to 
express an “‘inherent horror” at the very soand of 
the word Democracy, as though it were someth ng 
foul and-loathsome to the touch, that stained the 
mouth that uttered it; nor was he alone in being 
smitten with this horror, whenever that word was 
announced there. Sir, what is there so horrific in the 
word Democracy, that should make gentlemen 
tremble and turn pale with scorn whenever it is 
mentioned here, and which they were continually 
in the habit of speaking of with such dread and 
terror? What was the true meaning of this word, 
Democracy? According to my reading, it is de- 
rived from the two Greek words demos, the people, 
and cratia, their rule, or contro}, and simply means 
the people's control, or the ruling people. The word 
Democracy is used, then, in contradistinction to the 
word Monarchy, the rule or control of one man— 
a monarch, a king, or tyrant—and an Aristocracy, 
the rule of a few men—heretofore the patricians 
and nobility! Sir, there is nothing in this demos 
cratia, this rule of the people, that is at all frightful 
to me, nor should there be to any bat to those who 
would usurp their inalienable right to control, and to 
tyrants. se 

What, sir, is there then in this Demoeracy that 
seems so odious and revolting to certain gentlemen 
here? Is it the power of the people that they dread? 
Is it at the idea of their contro! that makes them 
tremble and turn pale? Or is it their judgment that 
they so much deprecate? Are they those that are 
to be expelled from ‘‘your Capitol as the ignorant 
servile crew,” as announced by your proud bank 
autocrat? Gentlemen should pause and beware, 
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lest the people understand distinctly what they 
mean by these bitter denunciations ef their control, 
power, and influence in this Government. Su, 
they will, and do understand it, and will apply the 
remedy, as soon as they are disenthralled from the 
influence of purtizan presses, by whose representa- 
tions they are so often betrayed, bewildered, and 
deceived, and will in due time teach all false o1a- 
tors the fallacy and folly of their arrogance and 
presumption in relying too much upon their stu- 
pidity, credulity, and ignorance. They all know, 
and will soon better understand, for what all this 
denuncration of the Democracy is intended; at 
whose “controi” this “poisoned dart” is aimed. Sir, 
the word Democracy, let me teil the members, is 
another word for the people’s rights, the people’s 
“control,” which, the oftener repeated, the oftener 
denounced, the more strength it will acquire with 
those who would be the freemen of this country. 





Neither his ridicule, nor the sneers and taunts of 


his party, can or will ever bring it into contempt 
or disrepute, but with’ those who at heart are the 
true eaemies of freedom, and of the equal rights of 
freemen. 

What was the true meaning of this tirade, of this 
ridicule, of this. Jeflersonian-Jackson-Van Buren- 
Democracy, dwelt on with such pecniiar delight by 
the member from New Jersey?) Why connect with 
ithis Loco Foeco and Fanny Wrightism, but to 
bring it into disrepute? With whom? With the 
people themselves, and to disgust them with their 
own rights, with their own power, with their own 
control. Could this be misunderstood?) What isthe 
whole tendency of this war against the Democracy, 
but to lessen the claims of the people to self-govern- 
ment, and the character of their claims to control 
that Government and those that wield il? Sur, all 
such attacks are aimed directly, or indirectly, at 
the sovereign power of the people themselves. 
They are but covert and instdious attacks on their 
right to control, and of self-government, made un- 
der various delusive and deceptive pretences. 
Such is no new mode now, of assailing popular 
rights by their enemies; it is their “away,’? and has 
ever been since the first dawn of public liberty and 
equal rights. This Jeffersonian-Jackson-Van Bu- 
ren-Democracy, that is now altempied to be held 
up in ridieale, and amidst sneers and scorn, nay be 
the war-ery of future ages, to rally around the 
standard of Democracy the friends of freedom aad 
equal rights upon every soil where libeity has a 
qaevotee, 

Connected with these illustrious names, the cha 
racter of American Democracy can never suffer 
disparagement by bitter, uurelenting denunciations 
of disappointed, broken-down, soured, Presidential 
aspirants, or by the accumulation of coarse and 
vulgar epithets that may be heaped upon them by 
their minions, whose daily avocation is to cater for 
them here. 

The member from New Jersey, sir, has enter- 
tained us with a dissertation upon ‘dandies,” and 
the qualities that cons.itutes one, and here let me 
say to that member, and I do it with feelings of 
the best kind, and in no spirit of ill-wil , that he has 
touched upon forbidden and sacred ground. The 
member seems to have forgotten what has recently 
clothed this House in mourning, and roused tw 
madness, with public indignation, the people from 
one extremity of this Republic to the other. ‘The 
member seems to have forgotien, that he is re- 
sponsible for what assaults he may make here 
against a distinguished individual; he cannot pre- 


sume that any here are too ignorant to understand 


his insinuations against one of the first officers of 
the people of this country. The member is ce:tain- 
ly grossly ignorant of the character that he has so 
wanton'y, and without the least provocation, as- 
sailed; he must be ignorant that he is forming 
combustibles, that may involve this House by their 
explosion, in consequences far more deplorable 
than any which have been recently witnessed, as 
painful as they may have been to many. Let me 
say, Were that individual present, against whom 
these extraordinary insinuations have been so un- 
justly made, it might require a gaaid of armed 
men to conduct the member safely to his lodgings. 
Sir, 1 am astonished at any rational man, whose 
conduct here would invite or justify the resort to 
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such consequences, particularly after what has so 
recently happened before us. The language of the 
member illy comported with the dignity of that 
House to repeat: I will not do it in the precise lan- 
guage of the member; a proper respeet for the 
House would forbid it. I understood him to say, 
however, to use as decorous language, as I well 
can, that “the Democrats had turned dandies,” and 


“that “the dandies had a great liking for dickies,” 


and that dickies had a close affinity to darkies ‘‘or 
blackies.”’ 

Sir, what a classical allusion? What. refined 
wit have we here? coming too from one of a party 
professing all the ‘‘decency” and decorum of the 
country. Were I one of that party, if never be- 
fore, 1 should now for the first time feel humbled. 
{know there are some high-minded men of the 
party to which the member belongs! Some, sir, 
that would do honor to any country, and I can 
bat feel, feel, for them on the present occasion. 

Such allusions, Mr. Chairman, are unworthy of 
this 1 ouse, and of the seat that the member oc- 
cupies. Sir, he has acted, no doubt, without ad- 
visement on the present occasion with the senior 
members of his party, and to ‘none but the very 
dregs of his own party, that from often disappotnt- 
ment, have become indifferent to every sense of 
shame and decency, can such allusions be agreea- 
ble or approved of. 

Sir, I hope that such loathsome insinuations may 
be deemed unworthy of notice, and that they may 
end here; but I have my forebodings, and can but 
caution gentlemen against the indulgence of such a 
course, if they appreciate the high character of this 
House, the good order and peace of society. 

So far from the remark being true, that the Demo- 
crats are ‘‘dandies,” the exact reverse is trae; and 
the member must know it. The Democracy are 
the laboring and working men in every country, 
and in every section of this. They are mostly of 
your hard-handed mechanics, laboring men of 
every description; manufacturers, raisers of pro- 
duce of every character, planters, farmers, plough- 
men of the soil, who aim to procure a livelihood by 
their honest industry. They are strangers te the 
follies of foppishness and dress, and have no faith 
in those that delight in such, and are consequently 
often ridiculed by your light-headed ‘ dandies” and 
city cockneys, for the plainness of their deportment 
and simplicity of apparel: to call such “ dandies” 
is a perversion of terms, bearing with it a species 
of intended deception, to escape the immediate de- 
tection of the most superficial observer. 

Of all the artifices to which the enemies of De- 
mocracy had yet resorted for the delusion of the 
people, this was unquestionably one of the most 
shallow; it was self-contradictory, and could but 
recoil on those who had advanced it. 

The member had forgotten, it was to be hoped, 
that he was addressing an American Congress. He 
could not seriously intend such an address for this 
body: I cannot sfor a moment believe that he did. 
This address was most evidently intended for his 
constituents at home. The member had been truly 
improvident in making this House the battery from 
which he was to discharge volleys of abuse against 
his political enemies at home, to the great delight 
and glory of his friends there. The selection of the 
place was truly unfortunate, in many. particulars, 
for such exhibitions, and had ever proved so. This 
house was never intended as an arena for husting 
displays, to gull, excite, and delude the people, by a. 
bold and reckless discharge of every species of po- 
litical balderdash, to the great annoyance and ob- 
struction of all important public business. It was 
a most erroneous idea, that seemed to be enter- 
tained by certain gentlemen, that they were sent 
here to cater and huckster for low, party purposes, 
and to serve their Presidential candidates. Sir, 
this is no part of the duties of a member of Con- 
gress. It belongs more appropriately to another 
place 
the pegple at home; placed far from the influence 
and excitements of Congressional intrigues. Had 
the member consulted some of his seniors in 


‘| making this singular and extraordinary attempt, 


they would have told him, from sad experience, 
the inufility of making electioneering harangues on 
the floor of Congress, with a view of effecting an 


These are matters that should be settled by - 


influence abroad. Sir, the attempt has been before 
made here, and has failed, and proved worse than 
abortive. The halls of Congress are the last places 
that should be converted into political and elec. 
tioneering arenas, and can never be done but at 
the expense of the great purposes for which we are 
constitutionally assembled here. 

It has never been attempted without inflicting a 
wound, either on the feelings of one party or the 
other, or at the great obstruction of public busi- 
ness, and the important interests of the country. 

If such remarks are intended for home consump- 
tion, and to effect ulterior interests there, I puc the 
question, as the member professes himself a politi- 
cal economist, if the time he has consumed, and 
which he will cause to be consumed, will not 
amount, in fact, to more than twice the amount of 
expenditure to which he has made his objection. [ 
venture to affirm that the speech of that member 
has and will cost the Government more than twice 
the amount of the appropriation upon which it has 
been made. 

This, then, is a specimen of the members eco- 
nomy in public expenditures. If, however, the 
true object of the member is to address the people 
of New Jersey from the floor of Congress, would 
it not be more economical to the Government to 
write them a circulur, as is usual amongst mem- 
bers, and have it published at his own expense? 

Sir, it would be by far more in accordance with 
that rigid economy that the member has so zeal- 
ously advocated, and of which I myseif approve. 

Had that member to pay out of his own pocket 
the expense for the loss of time to the Government 
and to the people, by his long electioneering 
speeches, it is much to be doubted whether we 
should have them as long and as frequent as the 
member is disposed now to afflict the House with. 
It is to be hoped if in future any member is dis- 
posed to address his constituents in an electioneer- 
ing speech, if he is a strenuous advocate for eco- 
nomy, that he may do itat his own expense. He 
[Mr. B.] could never give his consent that the time 
of this House, which was intended for higher pur- 
poses, should be consumed in mere electioneer- 
ing bilingsgate, for the edification and instruction 
of the most reckless and. dissolute partisans. A 
wise man had said that there was a time anda 
place for all things, and it never was more applica- 
ble than to the present occasion. The member 
seemed entirely to have forg.tten that any expense 
that he and his party might run the Government 
to, would be at all felt by the people, or objected to. 
He seemed unconscious that he and his party had 
concurred in-‘and supported nearly every extrava- 
gant expenditure that had been made by the Go- 
vernment for the last ten years or more. He had 
been exceedingly unfortunate in falling upon the 
subject of extravagance, as it was the very subject, 
above every other, ef which his party could have 
been shown to have been most guilty. 

Extravagant appropriations and prodigal expen- 
ditures, it could be easily shown by the records and 
journals of the House, were, most of all others, the 
crime of the party to which the member belonged, 
and of which they could at all times be most easily 
convicted, or whenever it might be thought neces- 
sary by their opponents to convict them. Sheuld 
the member in future be disposed to commence his 
political hustings, it were greatly to be hoped that 
he would select some other arena than the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. Such a course was 
too expersive to the public, and too well calculated 
to embarrass the public business, to the inconve- 
nience of the great body of the community. He, 
therefore, hoped that the practice would not be 
repeated on that floor either by the member or by 
those who acted in concert with him there, as all 
could, on its first blush, see its most glaring impro- 
priety. 

But, sir, the member had, in his usual mode 
of pursuing a back trail after the scent had. be- 
come stale and cold, in his onslaught against the 
measures of this Administration and the Republican 
party, fallen back and pounced upon the back of 
our old, venerable ex-President. He had showered 


volley after volley of abuse on the head of Gen. 
Jackson, and had represented him as faithless, 
imbecile, treacherous, and deceptive, characterised 
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throughout by only one prominent feature, and 
that was ignorance. Every charge the American 

eople had again and again impliedly pronounced 
unfounded, and without a shadow of justification. 
Sir, these charges were resurrectionary, and had 
jong since been consigned to the tomb as thrice 
refuted calumnies; and it was to be regretted that 
any could be found who had the boldness now to 
repeat them? ‘The member from New Jersey, 
like the honorable member over the way from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Eippix.] seemed never to have 
risen in that Flouse to speak to any subject, how- 
ever irrelevant or trivial, that the spectre of that 
time-honored old veteran soldier and statesman 
did not appear continually to haunt his disturbed 
imagination! And why was all this? Was there 
never to be an end to the malignity of a disap- 
pointed, unrelenting, defeated partv? Why pursue 
jonger an individual who bas so often been tried 
by an inquest of his countrymen, and on every 
oceasion been pronounced “not guilty?” Is it 
courageous, is it generous, is it magnanimous, to 
carry on this war against an individual in retire- 
ment, who has so often defeated and overwhelmed 
you with shame and confusion whenever you have 
dared to meet him before the great tribunal of his 
country? or is it the mere howling of the jackal 
after the lion has left the field of prey? 

it was unnecessary to characterize the kind of 
courage that such a course continued to display be- 
fore the eyes of a discerning public. The effects of 
all such attacks could only be compared to the file 
and the gnawing viper. The fame of that illustri- 
ous man could not be affected by the denunciation- 
of the whole host of malignant spirits who now em- 
braced every occasion to riot in his absence, and 
glut their morbid appetites in pouring out their 
venom against the character and fame ofone whom 
they can never reach; and between whom and 
themselves and their friends such is the dis- 
tance that all comparison is lost. Sir, would 
it were that these gentlemen could know the im- 
mense and unmeasurable space that existed be- 
tween their friends and them and the object of their 
hate! And why this more than mortal hatred to 
this distinguished and time-worn veteran? Is it be- 
cause the Democratic people, in defiance of the 
screws and mandates from the “marble palace,” 
have seen fit, in their wisdom, twice to honor him 
with the first office of the world? Does it spring 
fiom that inherent hatred that gentlemen and their 
party have for the power of the people to control? 
Does it spring from this innate hatred towards the 
Democracy, the idea of whose control in this Go- 
vernment filled them with so much horror—the ene- 
mies of popular rights? 

Sir, this illustrious man is not so much to be 
blamed for his elevation, as the people are them- 
selves, who alone could have effected it. Why not 
then speak the truth, and denounce the great body 
of the American cultivators of your soil, farmers, 
manufacturers, raisers of produce, mechanics, and 
laboring men of every description. These are the 
men who are to blame for President Jackson’s 
clection, in opposition to the power and influence 
of your rag and paper aristocracies, banking in- 
s‘itutions and brokers, swindling stock jobbers, privi- 
ieged corporations, &c. They were the only true an- 
tagonistical interests, that had been arrayed against 
«ach other, in the election of President Jackson. 
I: was by this array of this latter combination, 
that the measures of his administration had been 
so violently opposed, and denounced in the most 
unmeasured terms; but it was by the former inte- 
rest, that he had been twice triumphantly elected, 
aud which he never had failed to devote the whole 
ot his energies to sustain, at any and every hazard. 
It was for his defence of those great interests, that 
the Democracy had rallied to his support in every 
section of this Republic, and it was in the further- 
ance and support of those great and essential 
La ot me that yet Democracy had now 
rallied in the support o inciples of the pre- 
sent Administration. a en 

President Van Buren stood committed in favor 
of the interests of the true yeomanry of the nation 
which compose the prodacing and working classes 
of every community: while the 


would be found, when properly examined into, to 


interests | 


consist of the non-laboring and unproductive classes of 
the country, whose ingenuity had been taxed, since 
the first dawn of society, how to arrest from the 
hands of the honest laborer the profits of his indas- 
try, and of the planter and producer the fruits of 
their honest toil. These were the great natural 
divisions in the first organization of society. They 
were now,as then,the only true antagonistic interests 
that had been arrayed againsteach other in this 
country, ever since the appearance of the velo 
message of 1832. The influence of the Bank of the 
United States, and all other similar institutions 
had never been of a laboring or producing charac- 
ter, and could, consequently, have had no fellow 
sympathy, or identity of interest, with that class of 
the community. But not so with the other inte- 
rests. It was the fostering and prolific parent of 
every species of non-laboring and unproductive in- 
fluences; and it was by the aid of this great machine 
of modern invention, wielded by a most skilful, 
though a non-laboring and a non-producing interest, 
that the unprofitable, unprodustive classes had ac- 
quired such ascendancy in many sections of this 
country; and should such an influence, with such 
interests, finally triumph in this Republic over the 
productive and laboring interests of the country, it 
would prove a calamity more deplorable and fatal 
to the best interests of this nation, than all the ca- 
lamities combined that had ever afflicted this coun- 
try, since our first settlement as a colony of vassals 
from the shorcs of Britain. 

Sir, it is impossible, when this game is fairly un- 
derstood, that the mechanic, manufacturer, planter, 
producer, and laboring man, can ever consent to 
place at the control and disposal of a gambling, 
banking, non-laboring, non-producing class, the pro- 
fits of their labor, and the produce of their plant- 
ing. Such a demand is as unnatural as it is illi- 
beral and unconstitutional; a thing to which this 
people will never submit, except by a temporary 
delusion, and a diversion from their true positions 
in society—the arts to effect which, however, 
have been no less numerous than untiring. By 
the aid of the great capitalists of these institu- 
tions, a great portion of the public presses in every 
section of the country had been suborned to sub- 
serve their interest, and to promote their ambitious 
and aggrandising views; by the use of such, had 
the people been so long kept in partial ignorance of 
the true nature and designs of these opposing par- 
ties. 

Their facilities to corrupt and establish presses 
were immensely greater than any that either the 
people of the country or their Government pos- 
sessed, nor had any thing been sparing in their ef- 
forts, either by direction or indirection, in subsi- 
dizing them, wherever it had been found practica- 
ble. It was by such means that this non-preductive 
interest had grown with such gigantic strides, and 
threatened to control the profits of the whole labor- 
ing and producing classes of the country, to the 
importance of which it was impossible that this 
people should any longer continue indifferent or 
ignorant. 

But the member from New Jersey had been ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate in his selection of a subject 
on which to pour out his vials of gall and wrath 
on the devoted heads of the friends of this Admi- 
nistration. The member had been too impatient 
for attack to have possessed himself of the proper 
“vantage grounds.” It might have been well for 
him to have paused awhile, until he had gained 
the true position of the enemy, and the facts, as 
they existed on this subject in relatioa to his own 
friends. The member could not have been aware 
of the position they occupied upon the subject be- 
fore the House, which had called forth his most 
bitter and extraordinary effusion. The member 
certainly could not have known that the very mea- 
sure which had brought forth his very bitter and 
unrelenting denunciation, was concocted, and ori- 
gioated, and brought in, at the special request and 
instance of one of his own best friends. Yes, sir; 
this extravagant proposition—this prodigal mea- 
sure—this most useless appropriation—which had 
been the theme of that member’s bitterest reproba- 
tion, had been introduced and reported at the spe- 
cial request and recommendation of the distinguish- 
ed chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 







ings, [Gov. Lincotn of Massachuretts,] a member 
fully worthy of the place he occupies, distinguished 
as a member of this House, and more distinguished 
as one of the party to which the member from New 
Jersey belongs. He is no Democrat, and cannot 
be suspected of having any particular attachment 
for this Administration, or the measures it pursues. 
A gentleman in every sense of that werd, and 
whose membership would do discredit to no party 
in this or any other country. 

It had been at the request and instance of that 
distinguished gentleman that the measure had been 
proposed, that had been denounced as so monstrous, 
and as evidence of the extravagance of this Ad- 
ministration. He would not undertake to argue 
the propriety of that appropriation. He would not 
look to it It had been reported by the acquiescence 
of both parties, and he thought it a matter too im- 
material to consume the precious time of that House 
on, particularly after its meeting with the almost 
unanimous support of both parties in the two com- 
mittees. The game, he thought, too insignificant 
to embarrass the important business of the House 
in playing, though it might ultimately be found to 
be improper, which seemed from every species of 
information that had been yet given on this occa 
sion was far otherwise. If, however, there was 
blame to attach to any party there for the measure, 
he could assure the member thatit would not a‘tach 
to the Administration, or to the odious Democrats. 
He would have to look to another quarter on which 
to saddle its guilt. 

In the course of the member’s truly singular and 
eccentric dissertation upon political econemy, he 
ingeniously fortified himself by a most redeeming 
confession, and surely it had had much weight with 
him [Mr. B.] After enumerating a catalogue of 
abuses, and a great number of appropriations for 
one object or another, and that appropriations had 
been made for the civil list, the army, and contin- 
gent funds—an idea, by-the-by, somewhat bright 
to inform the House of at this late day of our his- 
tory—he had declared to the House, by a most pre- 
cious confession, that he was a “novice in politics,” 
and was little acquainted with the manner and na- 
ture of those appropriations. Why, then, if 2 no- 
vice, had the member undertaken to play off there 
the instructer? It required no ghost from the dead 
to inform the House of his being a mere novice in 
legislation; nor did he think that the member him- 
self was under any necessity of informing the 
House of it. 

The member had expressed the greatest desire to 
learn why such and such ‘appropriations were pro- 
nosed, and their objects; assaming to himself at 
once the double capacity of teacher and scholar. 

Now, if the House had to learn every gentieman 
every reason that had influenced it in bringing for- 
ward every measure on which it might be proper to 
act, it would be placed in a most embarrassing con- 
dition. It might happen that it would have but 
litle else todo. He dii not look upon itas one 
of the appropriate duties of that body to take upon 
itself the instruction of its members there. Intor- 
mation upon nearly every subject embraced in the 
bill had been called fur in some shape or other, aad 
placed on the table of every member of the House; 
and it could do no more: it would not, he hoped, 
uncertake to make members réad them. Every 
latitude had been granted (and he was glad to say 
by both parties) to the demands for information to 
be laid before the House; and if gentlemen did not 
acquaint themselves by that means of the nature of 
the business, and the reasons upon which it was 
carried on, he confessed he knew of no better mode 
by which it could be done. Besides, there was 
something incumbent on the members themselves. 
It was their duty to acquire information for them- 
selves, both out of, as well as in, the House. 

He hardly presumed that the member professed 
to stand in need of so much information on the 
subjects of legislation, while electioneering on the 
hustings in New Jersey; he doubted much if the 
member had not then professed to have known all 
about it. Had it been otherwise, the people of 
that State would hardly have taken it upon them- 
selves to have sent a learner, ‘‘a mere novice,” in le- 
gislation here, to transact their business. ~ 

The member had therefore in another way, paid 
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a poor compliment to the intelligence and sagacity 
of his constituents. It had; in his judgment, evet 
beeh one of the greatest misfortunes to the people, 
that their representatives, after getting to Wash- 
ington, learnt too much. 

They were too often taught different politics here, 
from those they professed, when elected. It was 
exceedingly unfortunate that we came heré to 
learn either our politicsor morals, It was by stich 
learning, and from such a source, that the people 
had been too often placed under the necessity of 
changing their representatives. They wete too apt 
to learn here, very differentjlessons from what they 
had learned at home; and by this means, much of 
the simplicity of our republican form of Govern- 
ment had been departed from, and no party had 
ever suffered more severely by such drilling and 
lrarning here, than had the old truly Republican 
Democratic party of this country. 

It was here that their representatives had con- 
stantly been won over by the splendor of equipage 
-—the intrigues of distinguished leaders—the great 
conveniences of a great moneyed controlling institu- 
tion, from the economical simplicity of a plain Demo- 
cratical Government. It was against this mode 
of learning and instruction of members here, that he 
had ever protested, as being repugnant to the best 
interest of every constituent people of this nation. It 
was, in his estimation, treason to any party,that when 
any Change was effected in the course of theit re- 
presentative, while here in the discharge of his du- 
ties. It was a source of much of that party ran- 
. cor, that was so much to be deprecated in every 

community. It was but natural, that when a re- 
presentative deserted the party here, that had elect- 
ed him at home, that he should move heaven end 
earth afterwards, in search of an excuse to justify 
that desertion: better, far better, in his judgment, 
that these changes should be effected at home, in 
the presence of the people, whose agenis we pro- 
fessed to be here. 

Scenes of this kindhad become matters of daily 
occurence, disreputable alike to the representative 
beffy, and the people whose want of sagacity had 
induced them to select a changeling, to be played off 
on, by every artful intriguer, and to be used up by 
any canting politician, who might temporarily 
stand in need of his services. Sir, it had been 
such men, after having been literally used by 
men of superior parts, to justify their desertions 
of the people’s interest whom they represented, 
had converted mere specks of improprieties 
into mountains of corruption, and joined in the 
great chorus of alarms and patiics, to divert the 
attention of the people from the infamy of their 
own desertion and treason to the great interests 
of their people. There was no subject to which 
the great body of the people should look 
with more intense anxie y, than to that of the de- 
sertion of their representative of the principles 
and interest, to carry out which he had received 
their suffiages. It was from such apt representa- 
tives of the Democracy, who so easily learnt things 
here, that they had ever had the greatest danger to 
apprehend, and by whom they had so often been be- 
trayed. He trasted most sincerely that the time 
had well. nigh arrived, when the intelligent people 
would brook such impositions and base betrayal of 
their interests, principles, and sentiments, no longer. 
It was firm and faithful representatives that they 
stood mostly in n of here. Men that could 
never be seduced by the blandishments of men of 
superior tactand design, or the overweening in- 
fluence of moneyed facilities and conveniences. It 
is of such influences that the represeflatives of the 
people stand in the greatest dread and danger. It 
is against such that they have to guard with the 
most sleepless vigilance for the preservation of the 
great rights and liberties of freemen. 

Again, sir, the member has characterized this 
as an extraordinary appropriation, with other ex- 
traordinary measures of this Administration. It is 
not at all wonderful that any measures of this 
Administration should seem extraordinary to that 
member, who would doubiless consider any thing 
extraordinary that was not of bankish or whiggish 
manufacture. 
to the member, he confessed that he saw nothing 
of an extraordinary character about it. Instead 


As extraordinary as it might seem * 


of being an extra, he thought it the most ordinary 
and common-place meastire; so much so, that it 
was abotit the last off which he had expected the || 
discharge of such a combination of aftillery; and || 
from the preparation and show of which mighty 
onslaught, he had been strikingly reminded of an 
anecdote, by way of a metaphor, that had been 
applied in that House, in answer to some remarks 
that had been made over the way by his very 
honorable frietid from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG,} on some former occasion, by a most 
distinguished and talented member from the State 
of Kertucky, who, he regretted, had not a seat on 
that floor at that time; for, whatever failures and 
imperfections he might have had, he made 
free to say, though differing with him in general 
politics, that there never had been a more valuable 
member of that House, as a vigilant, and faithful, 
and uncompromisiog guard of the disbursement of 
the public revenues Of this country, nor a more 
economical legislator. He alluded to the honorable 
Benjamin Hardin of Kentucky. That gentleman 
had observed, in relation to some preparation once 
made by his friend over the way, which he thought 
could be with much more appropriateness applied 
on the present occasion; that he had put him in 
mind of a company of backwoods hunters, who 
had gone to the Rocky mountains, armed with the 
best of rifles and muskets, with a most plentiful 
supply of both powder and ball, to encounter the 
grissly bear, and the more rugged and ferocious 
buffalo; and who, after arriving at the spot or 
place of contest, had shot away the whole of their 
ammunition at minks and polecats, before the 
arrival of the noble animals for which they had 
gone in search. 

After much preparation and (poem for an 
attack upon the enormities of this Administration, 
which had increased its expenditures by millions 
and tens of millions of dollars, the member had 
let loose the whole of his artillery against a little 
‘jet d'eau,” requiring an appropriation of some 
three or four thousand dollars, the painting or pa- 
pering of some musty mantled room in the Presi- 
dent’s house of some two or three hundred dollars, 
and had dwelt with great emphasis and much 
zeal upon the extravagant increase of expenditures 
for the printing of public documents. Now there 
might be some truth in all this, in which, if the 
member was right even, so diminutive was the 
game that he struck at, he doubted if the time he 
had consumed in delivering himself upon these 
subjects did not cost the Government more in re- 
ality than the whole amount of the appropriations 
here alluded to. He had been exceedingly unfor- 
tunate, however, in his allusions to the printing of 
public documents, though, as the member profess- 
ed to be a “novice” in these matters, he was cer- 
tainly in a measure excusable. For any extrava- 
gancies incurred by the legislative department, the 
Executive could not, by any process of justice or 
reason, be made responsible. The increase of the 
public printing of voluminous documents had been 
effected by both branches of Congress, and not by 
the Executive, as the member would have his con- 
stituents to believe; and he had now to learn, for 
the first time, if the members of the party to which 
that member belonged had not always been as for- 
ward in asking information, and demanding it, of 
the different departments, as those of the Adminis- 
tration. Had not the opposition party always been 
ready, when any opposition was made to many, as 
he supposed, of their unnecessary calls, (as he 
thought, which was intended more to embarrass the 
Administration than otherwise,) to rise up there 
and to accuse the friends of the Administration of 
a disposition to stifle inquiry, and to prevent the 
exposure of the truth? Let the member, though a 
noviciate in these matters, refer to the journals of 
that House, and observe the yeas and nays upon 
every subject of the kind. 

Sir, said Mr. B. I am proud whenever I can 
hear gentlemen come out in favor of economy, re- 
trenchment, and reform. Upon those subjects, he 
would be glad to compare notes with the member 
trom New Jersey, or any other of his party. He 
wouki then, and there, pledge himself to go with 
that member, or any other, or any party; for any 
reduction or reform that they might bring up in 
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good earnest, and press forward in good faith. He 
had ever been an advecate of economy in both 
ptivate and public life, and was ever ready, on all 
occasions, ‘to test his sincerity in either branch by 
his practice. 

ut in undertaking these great measures of re- 
form and reduction, he did not believe that any 
thing beneficial to the public welfare could be 
effected by coupling with them bitter lectures, and 
malignant party rebukes. Such would always 
carry with them a greater presumptive evidence of 
influences of party spirit than public good, and 
would, therefore, contribute greatly to defect the 
very object which they proposed to effect. 

aie an attempt of that kind should be direct- 
ed at some great principle, or object of import- 
ance, that might effect some radical change, both 
in the revenues and disbursements of the public 
moneys of the nation. 

Such were the reductions and reforms of which 
he was in favor; and to effect which he would 
pledge himself to go as far as he who went 
farthest. He doubted very much, whenever a 
bona fide proposition for reduction and reform was 
brought forward, whether he should have the aid 
and support of the very economical and zealous 
member from New Jersey. 

He [Mr. B.]} had always believed that there had 
ever been more collected out of the pockets of the 
people, than there had been any real or absolute 
necessity for, which had caused, more than any 
other one thing that came within his knowledge, an 
increase in the public expenditures. It had been 
the great and fruitful source of those liberal and 
prodigal appropriations that had been so much the 
theme of denunciation with the Opposition for years 
past, notwithstanding they had been almost the 
sole and exclusive advocates and supporters of the 
very means by which much, if not all, of these ex- 
travagances and prodigalities had been effected. 

Sir, it was nothing less than the “‘protective tariff,” 
which was the prolific mother of all these extrava- 
gances, and profuse and exorbitant appropriations, 
that had been indulged in for years past, connected 
with that notorious and prodigal system of internal 
improvement, which, united with the protective 
tariff, bore the political cognomen of the ‘‘ American 
System.” It was that American System that had 
given birth to every extravagant appropriation. 
By its effects more had been collected from the 
pockets of the people than there had been any ne- 
cessity for; and it had been an inducement to all 
parties to look out for new objects for which to 
make appropriations, rather than to have the money 
to lie idle in the Treasury of the nation. 

He would here ask honorable members, who 
had been the great champions and advocates of 
this prolific mother of abominations, what party 
did it originate with, and by what party had it been 
sustained? 

Never had it been the doctrine of the Democra- 
cy, or the controlling people, that seemed so much of 
late to horrify a certain party in this House, to col- 
lect more from themselves than was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the expenditures of the Government. 

Stop your exorbitant levies upon the people, and 
exactions from the profits of their honest labor, and 
there could then be but little danger of extravagant 
appropriations. It was by this “American sys- 
tem” that the sluices of extravagance and prodi- 
gality had been so widely opened, and overflooded 
the whole country with the mest profuse, and, in 
some instances, reckless appropriations. It had 
been the great fountain of almost every species of 
governmental corruption, since its earliest organi- 
zation. 

Now, I would ask, in aJl soberness, said he, will 
the member from New Jersey, or any of his asso- 
ciates in this indiscriminate party-war against this 
Administration, join me in forthwith striking dowr 
this tariff system, by which so much has been unne- 
cessarily collected from the people, to a mere reve- 
nue standard? Is he, or his party, prepared for it? 
Wiill he, or they, pledge themselves to vote for any 
measure to effect it, however sligitly? No, sir. 
No, sir: you cannot get them to touch it, and they 
yet live in hopes, if they ever should be restored 
again to power, not to diminish, but to increase, 
your tariff, and saddle on us again your American 
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system—this most fruitful of all sources of prodi- 


gality, extravagance, injustice, and oppression. 


By this kind of reform and reduction—that is, to 
strike down your tariffs immediately to be com- 
menced, in good faith, and to arrest your extrava- 
gant system of internal improvements, which had 
been so effectually crippled by the last Administra- 
tieon—you would effect a reduction and retrench- 
ment in truth, to the amount of millions and tens 
of millions annaally to this Government, an object 
truly worthy of the time that might be consumed in 
its discussion, and one of the highest benefits to the 


great body of the people of this country. 


Mr. B. asked if the member from New Jersey, 
or any of his party, was prepared to go this length 
with him in economy, reduction, and reform; if 
not, he would be compelled to doubt the sincerity 
of all their professions of economy and retrench- 


ment, aS being designed to amuse the ear only, 
while they were intended to deceive the heart. 


This cavilling zbout individual appropriations of 


petty amounts was a penny-post business, in his 
judgment little worthy of serious debate in that 
House, when objects of so much higher moment 
were continaally staring them in the face, and 
calling aloud for a reform; yet he doubted, greatly 
doubted, if the member would not be found 
among the last of that House te lend a listening 
ear to such a call. 
the policy of the party to which that member be- 
jonged, to let the money of the people remain in 
their own pockets. Such doctrines were only to 
be found in the Democratic creed, but which occa- 
sionally had been seized hold of by their bitterest 
enemies to use for special and temporary purposes. 

lle was perfectly convinced that there could be 
no salutary reform, economy or retrenchment so 
jong-as there was more money cvliected from the 
people than the necessary wants of Government re- 
quired, and we could never produce the effect with- 
out we removed the cause. Any action by Con- 
gress less than that, would effect but little, in his 
opinion, towards economy and retrenchment. He 
believed, let either party gain the contro] of the Go- 
vernment, so long as there was money hoarded in 
your Treasury, that there would be objects found 
or invented to appropriate it to. This was natural, 
and would be found to be a necessary consequence, 
from a variety of reasons, too numerous to enu- 
mnerate. 

That there had been, and would be in all time to 
come, petty defalcations and want of economy in 
the different functionaries of Government, and un- 
der any and every Administration, he had not the 
least doubt; and he would always be found as rea- 
dy, -without regard to party, to apply a corrective 
as any man, in or out of that House. But, never 
had-tte, nor would he, place the merits or demerits 
of any Administration upon the existence or non- 
existence of such petty abuses. These were sub- 
jects over which this House had control, and no 
Executive should be held responsible alone for such 
abuses. It was his duty, however, as far as his 
power extended, to correct them when brought 
within his knowledge. 

If the member will recur to the yeas and nays 
upon all questions of appropriations in that House, 
he would find that his party would have but little to 
brag of for their votes against those that had been 
considered the most extravagrant; in fact, he, Mr. 
b. would be willing to risk the character of the 
friends of the Administration upon that issue. And 
the member would find too that there was a great 
difference in the facts, as recorded, and in the mere 
declamation used here, for political effects and 
party purposes. 


Mr: B. would always be found willing to lend 
his support to the raising of any scaling committee 
thatthe member might propose, provided he would 
specify the objects to be reduced. None would be 
more ready than himself to aid any member in any 
measure that had for its object the reduction of the 
public disbursements to an economical standard. 
Economy, he had ever believed, was an essential 
feature in a Democratica]. Government, and one 
from which there should be no departure, except 
called for by the most urgent necessities. But it 
was the reverse with almost every other species of 


Government, which throve mostly in proportion » 


It never had been any part of 













to the excessive reventies which théy could exact 
from the labor and produce of their people. He 
never had been, nor never could be, found an ad- 
vocate for extravagance, either as a public man, or 
as a private individual; and if there was a virtue 
to be found in it, he confessed that he had lived to 
the present age without having been able to dis« 
cern the first part of it. Nor would he, fora mo- 
ment, remain a friend of any Administration that 
would, knowingly, sanction, directly or indirectly, 
any system of extravagance in any one of its de- 
partments or functionaries. 

He was no baby, however, to be frightened from 
his long-cherished principles of Republicanism and 
Democracy, by mere cries of extravagance, emana- 
ting from upstart politicians, office-seekers, or malig- 
nant broken-down Presidential aspirants, or by the 
wailings of dismissed secretaries, who had long 
since lost the confidence of the public; by such he 
was neither an object to be played upon, cheated or 
deceived, which seemed to have been almost their 
sole object since their expulsion from power by the 
people in 1828. He knew that the charges of extra- 
vagance, when made by such, were not intended 
for investigation, nor for the ear .of the well in- 
formed upon political subjects, but were made for 
political effect, to operate upon the more ignorant 
of mankind. Hence their universal concealment, 
beneath vague generalities, in the most of their 
charges, which, they well knew, could never lead 
to specific investigation. Such for years had been 
the character of the charges of extravagance against 
this and the former Republican Administration of 
President Jackson. He had not, himself, seen any 
thing new in these charges: they did not even pos- 
sess the merit of novelty; and the American people, 
too, had but too well learnt both the character of 
the charges, and the sourtes from whence they 
came, for them longer even to answer the purposes 
of deception. ‘The public appetite has become 
cloyed to sickness with these oft-repeated charges by 
the same sources, and they demanded proof and 
specification against the Administration; but they 
had done it 1n vain. The foul authors of these 
charges had always found shelter under their vague 
generalities, that embraced every body and every 
thing, but could be fixed on none. 


But it was the known tactics of a great brag- 
player to boast most upon the weakest hands. It 
so appeared with the Opposition. They had al- 
ways been loudest and most prolific in their charges 
of extravagance and corruption when in possession 
of the least proof to substantiate them; a practice 
with them that had been reduced to a system. 
They had a common shield, under which they 
always sought protection, and from which they sel- 
dom ever ventured very far, which always con- 
sisted in vague and indefinite generalities, too 
cautious ever to specify facts or to desig- 
nate individuals. To such vaunting economists 
he had ever said, name your time, your place, 
your facts, your individuals, and he would go with 
them in any and every investigation to ferret out 
the truth, and to expose the delinquent; but no, 
that had been going rather too far for them; their 
purpose had been answered, by simply making 
the charge with a bold front. It was for political 
effect and deception, and not that of truth, or to 
remedy abuses. There had no! been a single in- 
stance, where a member of the Opposition had 
brought forward in good faith, any measure of 
a reform and reduction founded on principles of 
economy, in which they had not been promptly 
met, and every means furnished to aid them in 
their investigations. Had gentlemen forgot what 
had occurred there but a few years ago with certain 
famous investigating committees raised by the sug- 
gestion, and ai the instance of the same Opposition? 
Had they forgot how they had been caught, in re- 
lation to the investigation of the conduct recently 
of a certain Senator. These happened to be 
too specific to answer there purposes of abuse and 
calumny. When had the Administration under- 
taken to conceal any acts of its extravagance, or 
shield from exposure the corruptions of its depart- 
ments or officers? Sir, never. Then why these 
hues and cries against it, but to deceive and im 

upon the innocent and uninformed people, 
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and real corruption with which our country had 
been for years so sorely afflicted. If there was cor- 
ruption to be found withany body of men on earth, 
it was with those whose continual efforts had been 
for yeats to deceive, to excite alarm, and rouse the 
peaceful people of this nation against their Go- 
vernment, and its free Democratic Republican 
institutions, and to disparage the idea of a Govern: 
ment being successfuily carried cn under the con- 
trol of a Democratic people. 

The member had next made his objections to 
the members of the departments, and clerks of bu» 
reaus, taking and reading newspapets, and had ex- 
hibited much wit, no doubt, as he thought, in his 
description of mahogany and hickory bureaus. He 
knew not to what extent the practice prevailed of 
furnishing the departments with newspapers for 
their clerks. It looked to him, however, like an» 
other “Rocky Mountain hunt.” The game, he 
thought, was too small to pay for the ammunition 
that it took to kill it, or the time that it had con- 
sumed to prosecute it. They were al! matters that 
should come within the cognizance of some of the 
committees, and particularly that upon accounts 
and contingent funds. If there was any thing 
amiss yythis respect, they should have reported it 
else they have been delinquent in their duty to the 
country; and if the member wished it, and would 
move it, he would wote him a committee to exa- 
mine the facts and report them to the House, and 
forthwith apply the remedy; but he could not vote 
for or against any thing upon the mere prejudiced 
and heated assertions of political partisans of that 
House. No man could be safe in so doing. 


If too, there had been so great a number of 
hickory-bureaus created for the member, and he 
thought them more durable than mahogany, why 
did he not come forward with some tangible, specific 
proposition that was practicable, for a committee 
to inquire into the propriety of dispensing with 
these hickory bureaus? Why content himself with 
these mere general charges, when he had it in his 
power to make a practical demonstration of his 
sincerity? Was it beneath these “ generalities” 
again, that he found it most convenient to take 
shelter? Or was it because he thought that it would 
be more difficult to demolish hickory bureaus, than 
those of ‘ebony and mahogany,” and that it was 
necessary for him to call on the people to help him to 
accomplish it now? Or was it only a part of the 
system of his party’s warfare?) Would that mem- 
ber’s constituents requive nothing more from his 
hands, than to make mere charges of extrava- 
gance and corruption, without a single effort to 
prove them? If so, happy indeed might he be, 
who had constituents se silly and so easily satis- 
fied. Sir, it had always been easy to make 
such charges: it required neither tact nor talent 
to do it; but the difficulty was in the proof, and it 
was that, that would be required by every intel li- 
gent, thinking and discerning people. All had be- 
come heartily tired of these heartless, idle charges, 
intended merely for excitement and deception 
alone. The people looked for something else. 
They were entitled to something more. Such a 
course was undervalueing their intellect, and treat- 
ing with .contempt their ordinary faculties of 
mother wit and common sense. It was the folly 
of children to be influenced by the repetition of 
charges, and the boldness of assertions without 
proof, and that there was something more due to 
the good sense of the people, than such a course 
to be pursued with them, by any set of men or party. 

The member had again alluded to the volumi- 
nous documents that had been published by Con- 
gress, gnd the length of the reports of committees, 
and of the public officers of the Government, and 
would have his constituentsito infer, that fon this too 
the friends of this A:lministration were alone re- 
sponsible. As to the committee’s reports there was 
no doubt, and he would challenge proof to the 
contrary, that those emanating from his own party 
had ever been found as voluminous, and more so, 
than those made by the Democratic party; and to 
attempt to restrict such reports in any shape whal- 
ever, would be immediately construed into an at- 
tempt to stifle the truth, and would be without its 
parallel in legislative or judicial history. He be- 
lieved it was the first attempt he had either read or 
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heard of, and would undoubtedly be found as im- 
practicable as it was novel and without a precedent. 

But the reports of the officers of the Government, 
the Secretaries, ete. were too long, said the mem- 
ber. Now sir, was the like of this objection ever 
before known or heard of? Certainly not in this 
House. There could not be found any record of 
such a one in the whole annals of the legislation 
of this country. Whatdid it amoant to? Why, 
this House, by a resolution, calls on one of the 
officers of the departments for information on 
some particular subject: the officer of the Govern- 
ment complies; reports the infermation required 
to the House, in obedience to the call, and imme- 
diately objections are made to the report, not for 
its inaccuracy or defectiveness, but because it con- 
tains too mach of the facts called for; it is too long; 
the author of the call did not want to hear so much 
of it. Now this was to his mind the most extra- 
ordinary step that had ever yet been taken by the 
most reckless of those who had been urged on dy 
the wildest infuriation of party prejudice. Was 
itthe character of this House—had it ever been— 
to restrict the reports of public officers? Would it 
not be exercising an inquisitorial censorship, known 
only to the despotisms of the old world, whose very 
existence depended on the most limited and restricted 
statement of facts to go before the public eye. 
it was one of the veriest appendages of tyranny to 
bolster up the despotisms of the most oppressive 
Governments of the world. The whole idea was 
not less new to him than it was revolting to every 
principle of liberty, and repugnant to the investi- 
gation of truth. It was worse than calling a wit- 
ness into court, and then telling him how much 
truth he should swear to in the evidence he was 
about to give. 

But the whole subject was too monstrous to pro- 
secute further. The character of such a proposi- 
tion was too near self-evident to require further 
comment or exposure. 

One word more as to the ‘“‘Demoscratia,” the 
control of the people, or the Democracy of the coun- 
try; aname which had become so offensive, and 
productive of the sneers of that member, and the 
party to which he belonged, in that House. The 
lickleness of the Democracy had been proverbial 
from the earliest history of the political world; and 
though the most honest had ever been the most sub- 
ject to perpetual change and abuses, no party has 
ever been so subject to every species of abuse and 
imposition. There had scarcely been an instance 
in its history, where it had ever been overthrown or 
defeated, that it had not been done by the desertion 
and treason of professing friends. Scarcely a year 
had passed within the history of this Government, 
that did not witness striking instances of some pro- 
minent members seceding, and attempting to be- 
tray the interests of that party into the hands of its 
bitterest enemies. No body was ever more replete 
with instances of this kind, than had been the Con- 
gress of the United States for the last six or eight 
ycars. 

The history of the Government did not record as 


" many instances of desertions and betrayers of that 


party as had taken place here in the same length 
of time. At every new election that party had 
sent members here, who no sooner arrived than 
they appeared to place themselves in the market, 
to be bid for or won over by their more wily oppo- 
nents. It was one of the curses with which that 
party had ever been afflicted. Men seemed now-a- 


days to seek the confidence of the Democratic peo- « 


ple, but with the most wilful intent to betray them. 
The eye of every friend of Democracy and a tree 
Government should be turned immediately to the 
correction of an evil that threatened so imminently 
to sap the foundation of a party who were the 
upholders of the only free Government on earth—a 
party whose great object had ever been to secure 
and give efficacy to the unbiassed control of a 
majority of the great body of the freemen of this 
country—and guard them against the insidious ap- 
proach and allurements of aristocracy, in whatever 
delusive form or shape its interest might prompt it 
to assume. 

It was a most notorious fact too, though not at 
all unnatural, that these deserters from the people’s 
party, in attempting to betray the Democracy, had 
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always become their most furious enemies imme- 
diately after their pretended conversion. It then 
became their interest to justify themselves with the 
people whom they had betrayed at home, to see or 
pretend to see a thousand corruptions and mal-prac- 
tices in the party that they had deserted, that had 
hitherto escaped the most discerning of the greatest 
and most talented of all the most aged, experienced, 
and distinguished men, by whom that party had 
been opposed for so many years. 

Yes, sir; no sooner do they desert that party and 
become converts to the non-laboring and non-pro- 
ductive interests, than they become purified and il- 
luminated, and discover innumerable corruptions, 
which a long life heretofore, in the ranks of that 
party, had not enabled them to get even a glimpse 
of, and this now had become of every day’s occur- 
rence. Sir, I have said this was natural; it always 
would be so; it was done to cover the disgrace of 
their treachery, and to justify it in the eyes of those 
whose interests and honor they had betrayeds It 
was time that the sense of the Democracy and the 
people should be aroused to this monstrous and 
preposterous conduct of their Representatives here. 
Sach men had caused much of that party rancor 
and malignance which had for so many years dis- 
turbed our country, and kept up eontinually the 
bitterest animosity amongst the people in every 
section of the nation, and which made every Go- 
vernment, and every Administration, that depend- 
ed upon such, subject to continual fluctuations, 
changes, and convulsions. But he would pursue 
that subject no further, as being impertinent some- 
what to the occasion, to which he had been led by 
the course of the extraordinary remarks made by 
the member from New Jersey. 

One word more to that member, and I shall have 
done; to whom I would say, the many bitter, petty 
items that have so much engrossed his magnificent 
attention, and furnished such a fruitful theme for the 
venting of malice against those whom he can never 
reach, could havé all been remedied with the great- 
est ease, by simply calling the attention of the ap- 
propriate committees to these subjects, and that on 
Accounts particularly, that have the most of 
these subjects especially under their charge, 
either by instructions to those committees or 
Jtherwise, to examine them and report the facts, 
or apply whatever remedy which might, in their 
wisdom or that of the House, appear best. Sir, 
this was the true practical mode of getting at the 
subject, if gentlemen were sincere in their profes- 
sions in favor of reduction and reform. Let them 
pursue such a course, and he was ready to go with 
them, and they would be sustained by the Demo- 
cracy of that House; but this they did not wish, and 
preferred making general, indefinite charges for 
electioneering purposes, and spurning every specific 
investigation, that could terminate only in any prac- 
tical benefit to the people. 

As to the character of the assaults that have 
been made upon the distinguished individuals, he 
would be permitted to say, what he in the utmost 
sincerity of his heart regretted to say, from his 
earliest associations, that New Jersey, one of 
these United States, in the classic language that 
the member had used towards a distinguished indi- 
vidual of another body, ‘‘stood solitary and alone,” 
in havingsent to the Congress of the American 
people, the first two representatives, (and they were 
as yet alone,) so remarkable for their decency, cour- 
tesy, good breeding, and classic learning, as to have 
pronounced in their places vulgarly—one in the Se- 
nate, that the President elected by the American 
people, a man who had literally filled the measure 
of his country’s honor, worn down in the 
service of that country, and grown grey in 
the arduous discharge of the duties thereof, “a 
ruthless liar and scoundrel,” or words to :hat effect; 
and the other here in his place, in the presence of 
the American people, had just declared, in the filthy 
language of the kennel presses of his party, that the 
Vice President of your country, elevated to the 
eminent station he now occupies, with so much cre- 
dit to himself and satisfaction to the public, by the 


* great Democracy of this nation, had certain “affini- 


tiesto darkies,” ora negro: language, sir, that is 
alike insulting to this House, to the nation, and to 


the whole Democracy uf this country. Under 
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such c.rcumstances, sir,were I but an humble citizen 
of that State which had the distinguished honor of 
having sent such distinguished representatives to 
this body, and were told that they had been the first 
and only two that had so far forgot what was due 
to their stations, and to the moral sense of this 
nation, as to have used such epithets in their places 
here towards so high and meritorious public ser- 
vants of their country, my face would crimson 
with shame and confusion at the mention of the 
name of my State. 


RESURRECTION NOTES. 
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In Senate, Thursday, April 19, 1838—Upon the bil! 
to prevent the issuing and circulation of the bills, 
notes and securities of corporations created by 
Congress which have expired. 

Mr. NILES said he did not rise to go into any 
general discussion of the subject before the Senate, 
but to notice a remark of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Prentiss,] and to submit very briefly 
the views he took of the power of Congress to 
pass this bill. The Senator from Vermont has 
made a statement of the facts in regard to the 
pos off, and circulating the notes of the late 

k of the United States: he says they are issued 

by the officers of the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States at their counter, in the same manner 
that they are put off by other banks; that the 
officers do not act or pretend to act as the trustees 
or agents of the Jate Bank of the United States, 
but as officers of the present bank; that there 4s no 
ground therefore to charge them with a breach of 
trust, or an abuse of the authority of the United 
States, and then asks how this Government can 
take cognizance of their acts. In reply to this, 
sir, I have only to say, that it is not necessary to 
consider the case stated, or to decide upon it. It 
is notacase thatcomes within the provisions of 
the bill before us. The remarks of the Senator 
are not against the bill; they have nothing to do 
with it;they only go to show that a case which 
exists, or which he supposes to exist, does not 
come within the provisions of the act we propose 
to pass. Such considerations are of no importance, 
unless it is to show that the law is not broad 
enough to reach the evil. If the Senator means 
that abuses may prevail in relation to the rotes of 
the late Bank of the United States, which the bill, 
should it become a law, would not reach, I shall not 
differ with him. Does the gentleman fear that the 
bill will not reach Mrs Biddle? that he may be able 
to evade it? Mr. N. had himself fears that sach 
might be the case, and was inclined to believe that 
it ought to have been more comprehensive in its 
scope. That, however, is not the question which 
has been iaised, as the objection is, that the bill 
goes beyond the proper limits of our power. The 
remarks of the Senator from Vermont would be 
more suitable before a judicial tribunal, as they 
are rather calculated to show that the conduct of 
the officers of the present Bank of the United 
States, as he understands it, will not come within 
the provisions of the act, thanto prove that Con- 
gress has no power to pass it. The Senator states 
a case clearly not embraced by the bill, and then 
attempts to prove that Congress has no jurisdiction 
over such case. This is the way gentlemen reason, 
and endeavor to prove that we have no power to 
pass this bill; if they can state cases which are 
beyond our power, that w.ll not prove that those 
which are within the purview of the bill, are. not 
subject to our jurisdiction. 

The question regarding the power of Congress 
cannot properly be considered with reference 
to any particular case, real of suppositious, 
but by. reference to the provisions of the bill. 
We must see who, and what acts, it is that 
we propose to punish, by penah enactments, 
before the question of our jurisdiction can: be fairly 
raised. On xhom js this bill to operate? It.ismot on 
those who may have in their ion the bills or 
notes of the late Bank of the United States, nor 
even on those who may have the property or asvets 
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of that institution in their hands. Another, and a 
very important fact is required, which is, that the 
person having such property in his possession, 
must be the agent or trustee of the expired cerpora- 
tion, and the assets thereof, for the purpose 
of paying the debts of that institution. The bill, 
therefore, by its express terms, is confined to per- 
sons ‘who the property of the late Bank of 
the United States for a particular purpose, who as- 
sume to act for and in behalf of that institution, 
and who violate the trust which they have underta- 
ken to perform. : 

What, then, is the object of the law it is proposed 
to pass; and what are the means by which that ob- 
ject is to be effected? If either are beyond the juris- 
diction of Congress, it must be cenceded that the 
bill cannot be sustained. The object of the law is 
to compel the winding up and final settlement of 
the concerns of the Bank of the United States, or 
any other corporation established by Congress; and 
this is to be effected by affixing a penalty and pun- 
ishment to such acts of the agents of any such cor- 
poration as constitute a gross abuse of the powers 
conferred on the institution, and of the authority of 
thisGovernment. Can there be any doubt that the 
hegislature which creates a corporation, possesses 
the authority to see to the winding up of its con- 
cerns, and to compel this to be done by pains and 
penalties, if it shall be found necessary? 

Mr. N. said he was considering the question, 
without reference to the opinions of those, of whom 
he was one, who do not believe that Congress has 
any power to incorporate a bank: he should notice 
that objection before he closed his remarks. Con- 
gress established the Bank of the United States, and 
conferred on the corporation certain powers, whieh 
was really a delegation of a part of its own powers: 
it by the same act created certain rights, which had 
no existence, independent of the act of Congress. 
These rights were not natural rights, and pre-exist- 
ing, but were entirely artificial, and derived their 
existence from the exercise of the sovereign power 
of this Government. The actcreated certain rights 
in the corporation, certain rights in the United 
States, and certain rights in individuals, who might 
become creditors of the corporation. Having cre- 
ated these rights, Congress must have the power, 
and it must be its duty, to protect and defend them: 
it must protect the rights of the corporation, the 
rights of the United States, and the rights of indivi- 
duals springing from the corporation. To deny 
this power, would be to maintain the absurdity that 
Congress could create rights and interests which it 
had not power to defend, and which could not be 
protected by the States. The States can have no 
cognizance of corporate rights originating from 
Congress. No one, he thought, would maintain a 
propesition so unreasonable and inconsistent. 

That Congress has the power, and that it is its 
duty, to protect the rights of the corporation and of 
individuals, originating from it, during the exist- 
ence of the charter of the bank, no one will per- 
haps deny. And it is equally clear that, during the 
life of the corporation, Congress has the power, and 
that it is its duty, to supervise the acts of the cor- 
poration, and see that it does not abuse its powers, 
to the injury of the United States or of individuals, 
And hence it is that there was a provision in the 
charter for the appointment of a committee, by 
either house of Congress, to inspect the books, and 
examine into the proceedings of the corporation, to 
determine whether its acts were in conformity to its 
charter, and in case such committee should report 
that the charter had been violated, it was made the 
duty of Congress to direct the issuing of a scire 
facias, to vacate and set aside the charter of the 
bank. In case also the President believed that the 
charter had been violated, it was his duty to order 
a seire facias to be issued against the corporation. 
These provisions in the very law which created the 
institution, rest on the principle that it is compe- 
tent and proper for Congress to watch over the 
corporation, to see that it does not abuse the powers 
conferred upon it, and to guard the rights of the 
United States and of individuals, It is on the 
same principle that the charter contains a provision 
— it felony, and punishable by confinement 
at hard labor, to counterfeit the notes of the bank; 
deriving which, their existence from the authority 
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of this Government, Congress must have the power 
to protect them, and to protect the public, against 
an abuse of its own authority. There is no provi- 
sion in the Constitution expressly conferring on 
Congress the power to punish counterfeiting, except 
of the current coin or the public securities of the 
United States. But if it has power to establish a 
bank, and to give legal validity to a paper curren- 
cy, it must possess, as a part of that power, the 
right to protect the same, and to do this by penal 
enactments, if deemed necessary. These princi- 
ples do not seem to be denied, so far as respects the 
period for which the bank was created, but it is 
claimed that when the term has expired, the au- 
thority of Congress must cease. This cannot be, 
because both the power and the duty of this Go- 
vernment extend to the final settlementand winding 
up of the concerns of the corporation. The act of 
incorporation is regarded as a contract, and it is an 
essential part of that contract that all the concerns 
of the corporation shall be settled and closed, and 
the rights which originated from it become extin- 
guished. When there are no rights remaining, 
either of the corporation, of the United States, or of 
individuals, which were created or originated from 
the authority of the act establishing the bank, then 
the jurisdiction of Congress will be at an end, be- 
cause there will be nothing on which it can ope- 
rate. 

The twenty-first section of the act of incor- 
poration provides, ‘‘that, notwithstanding the ex- 
piration of the term for which the said corporation 
is created, it shall be lawful to use the corporate 
name, style and capacity, for the purpose of suits 
for the final settlement and liquidation of the affairs 
and accounts of the corporation, and for the sale 
and disposition of their estate, real, personal and 
mixed, but not for any other purpose, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, nor for a period exceeding two 
years after the expiration of the said term of incor- 
poration.” 

Upon the face of the act it thus appears that the 
corporation did not cease to exist at the expiration 
of the term for which it was created. Its powers of 
doing business ceased, but it had a legal existence 
for the purpose of winding up its concerns. This 
provision in the charter makes it the duty of the 
bank to collect and pay its debts within two years 
after the expiration of the charter, and this is a part 
of the contract obligatory on the corporation. If 
this has not been done it is a direct violation of the 
contract. And is it notasclearly within the power 
of Congress, and as much its duty, to see that this 
part of the contract is not violated as any other? 
The bill before us is designed only to enforce the 
obligation expressly created by the charter; it is not 
creating a new obligation, but only enforcing one 
which has always existed. The original act im- 
posed a duty on the corporation, but contained no 
penalty or sanction to enforce it. We now propose 
to add a penalty to a gross breach of trust. That 
this penalty could have been attached to the act of 
incorporation will hardly be denied. And if it 
could have been dune then, cannot Congress do it 
now? A violation of the charter, and an abuse of 
the authority of this Government, involving a fraud 
on the law and on the public, are acts which Con- 
gress must have the power to restrain, and to do it 
by penal enactments. This was, in part, provided 
for in the original charter; but, if further legislation 
is found necessary, either to o— the rights of the 
corporation, or the United States, or the public, it 
can be supplied at any time afterwards. 

Supposing there had been no provision in the 
charter against counterfeiting the notes of the bank, 
could not Congress, at a subsequent period, have 
passed an act for that purpose? Would this be 
claimed to be an interference with the contract, and 
either enlarging or diminishing the powers of the 
corporation?) And upon what principle could this 
be done? Certainly upon no other than that Con- 
gress possessed general jurisdiction over thesubject; 
that, having created the corporation and authorized 
the issuing of its notes, it must have the power to 
protect the corporation and the public against a 
fraud practised upon both. And will it be con- 
tended that Congress has power to restrain and 
punish frauds, by individual's, against the eorpora- 
tion, and not to prohibit and punish frauds com- 
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mitted by the cerporation to the injury of the 
public? 

It will hardly be denied that during the two 
years Congress had power over the corporation, 
and could have restrained and punished frauds 
against the institution, or frauds committed by its 
agents against the public. It could also have pun- 
ished any gross abuse of the powers conferred on 
the corporation. But it is said that when the two 
years expired the corporation was entirely extinct, 
and that Congress could have no further jurisdic- 
tion over the subject. If the institution was en- 
tirely extinct, then it would be true that the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress would be at an end, because there 
would be nothing on which it could operate. Put 
the corporation would not be extinct until it had 
fully and completely executed its trust; and this 
could not be done until its debts were collected and 
paid, its property disposed of, and its affairs finally 
settled. Suppose the agents of the corporation 
entirely neglected, during the two years following 
ing the 4th of March, 1836, to take any steps to 
close its concerns, neither collected its dues or paid 
its debts, or disposed of its property: what would 
be the consequence? The corporation could not be 
sued; and would the creditors be remediless? 
And if the corporation was entirely extinct, to 
whom would the property belong? Sir, it is apparent 
that the institution cannot be regarded as entirely 
extinct by the mere expiration of the term for 
which it was created. That only suspends the 
exercise Of its powers, yet it may exist in contem- 
plation of Jaw. By its charter, the Bank of the 
United States was authorized to exercise its full 
functions for twenty years; after that period, it was 
allowed two years to exercise certain of its func- 
tions for closing up its concerns. But if iis affairs 
were not closed, by a gross neglect or a fraudulent 
non-user of its powers, can it be said that the juris- 
diction of Congress over the subject is gone? 
Can it be said that the institution is extinct whilst 
all its assets, its contracts, debts, credits, all re- 
main? Certainly not, as this would be to expose 
the stockholders, creditors, and all any way inte- 
rested in the institution, to the grossest injustice 
and fraud. It would leave them without remedy. 

In such a state of things the functions of the cor- 
poration would be suspended, but they might be 
revived, or Congress might appoint trustees to take 
possession of the assets of the bank and close i's 
concerns, and could punish the agents of the insti- 
tution who had its assets in their hands for refusing 
to deliver them over to trustees. During the pre- 
sent session we have passed an act to extend some 
of the functions of the bank, to enable it te main- 
tain suits and to be sued. We have, therefore, 
expressly recognised the corporation as being still 
in existence, so far as it regards the winding up of 
its concerrs. 

Suppose, that under the provisions of the char- 
ter to which he had referred, ascire facias had been 
issued, and the charter, during the twenty years, 
had been adjudged to be forfeited, and had been 
annulled and set aside, how would its concerns 
have been settled? There is no provision in the 
charter, no power conferred on the Federa! courts, 
to proceed any further than to adjudge the charter 
forfeited, and to annul it. Would itnot have been 
competent for Congress to have passed a law pro- 
viding for closing its concerns? and could it not 
have punished any fraudulent act of any agent of 
the corporation, who should convert the property, 
or expose the public to injury by issuing the notes, 
or exercising any of the powers of the corporation, 
after it had been adjudged to be void, and had been 
annulled? 

Sir, the power of Congress attempted to be 
maintained is exercised by all the State Legisla- 
tures. They all punish frauds committed by the 
Officers and agents of banks during the existence of 


« their charters, and provide for closing their affairs 


after their charters expire. or are forfeited. In some 
of the States, this power is conferred upon the 
courts, which are authorized to grant injunctions, 
to appoint trustees, and to superiniend the final 
winding up of their affairs. But the autherity 
of the courts is derived from the Legislature, which 
must possess jurisdiction over the whole subject, 
and can exercise it as it thinks most expedient. In 
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the view he had taken of the subject, his argument 
proceeded on the ground that Congress possessed the 
power to establish a bank; and if such power ex- 
isted, it could not be denied that it was as full and 
complete a power as thal possessed by the States. 
There is no limitation in the Constitution; and if the 
power to create a corporation exists, it must em- 
brace the power to protect it, and to protect the 
rights of others from being injured by an abuse of 
its franchise, and the power to enforce the settle- 
ment and winding up of its concerns. 

But, Mr. President, the principal difficulty in the 
case remains to be considered, which arises from 
a doubt or denial of the power of Congress to have 
established the bank. Those who do not admit 
this power—and he was one of the number—seem 
to suppose that an unconstitutional law cannot 
give Congress any jurisdiction over the subject 
‘io which that law relates, no more than though 
the Jaw had never been passed. This, as an 
abstract proposition, is no doubt correct; a law 
which is unconstitational, which is void and 
a were nullity, can certainly confer no power 
on Congress, and it can create no rights in a 
corporation or in individuals. The ground on 
which he had endeavored to maintain the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress was, that the rights of the cor- 
poration, and of individuals growing out of it, were 
created by Congress; that they had no existence 
independent of its authority; and that having 
created them, it must have the power to protect 
them ; and having conferred certain powers on the 
corporation, Congress must possess the authority 
to see that they were not abused, and to protect 
individuals against such abuse. The jurisdiction 
of Congress, therefore, is derived from the exis- 
tence of rights which have originated from its 
authority, and which no other authority is com- 
petent to maintain or protect. If an act of Con- 
gress, therefore, is unconstitutional and void, so as 
to create no rights, either in the corporation, the 
United States, or individuals, it is clear that it 
could in no way impart any jurisdiction, either to 
Congress or the Federal courts, over the subject 
matier cf such law. If no rights were created, if 
none exist by our authority, then there are none 
to protect, and no subject matter on which to exer- 
cise our jurisdiction. An unconstitutional law, in 
strictness of language, is a solecism ; it is no law; 
it is a mere nullity, or an attempt, on the part of 
Congress, 10 passalaw. Such an act might be 
repealed, because the repeal of a law is not the 
exercise of jurisdiction derived from the act re- 
pealed ; it is only undoing what has been done, or 
what has been attempted to be done. 

The true question, Mr. N. said, when doubts 
exist as to the constitutionality of a former law, he 
considered to be this: whether the law had had 
any legal operation—whether rights had been 
created by it? In the latter case, he did not see 
how it could be treated as an unconstitutional act, 
as such a law could produce no results, could 
create no rights, and there would be no interests 
originating from it requiring subsequent action on 
the part of Congress. But a law which had been 
executed, and which, by the competent authorities 
at the time, haa been adjudged valid and within 
the Constitution, which had created private rights 
and interests, must be regarded as a constitutional 
law, so far as respects the nights originating fron 
it, and which it had become the duty of Congress 
to protect. The law having gone into operation, 
and been decided to be valid, a subsequent Con- 
gress, which might regard it as having been passed 
by a stretch of power, cannot undo what has been 
done ; they cannot abandon the rights which have 
been created by the authority of this Government. 
The rights of the corporation, of the United States, 
and of individuals, being in existence, and by the 
act of Congress, it becomes our duty to protect 
them. We cannot annihilate the rights of this 
corporation, or of individuals springing from it, 
if it would be just to do so; and the fact of the 
existence of rights created by this Government, 
and sustained by the judicial branch of it, gives 
Congress the power, and imposes on it the duty, to 
protect those rights. All that can be claimed is, 
that the exercise of a power not within the Consti- 
tution, although decided to be a constitutional act 
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by the competent authorities at the time, shall not 
interpolate new powers into the Constitution; that 
the Constitution cannot be enlarged, and its pro- 
visigns extended, by such stretch of power; and 
when the question again arises, it is to be decided 
in the same manner as though the power had ne- 
ver been exercised. 

A contrary doctrine would lead to the most se- 
rious and absurd results. To consider the charter 
of the Bank of the United States, after it has been 
executed and adjudged to be valid by the competent 
authorities, asa mere nullity and giving Congress no 
jurisdiction over the rights and interests originat- 
ing from the execution of the act, would be not 
only to abandon the rights of the corporation, and 
of individuals, which come into existence from the 
authority of Congress, but also to abandon all the 
interests of the United Sates growing out of said 
corporation. We must consider the whole that 
has been done as a nullity, and not only abandon 
all jurisdiction, but all rights of property, originat- 
ing from the connection of the Federal Government 
with the corporation. We must refund the bonus 
of a million and a half of dollars, and give up the 
bonds we hold for our stock in the expired corpora- 
tion. It will not do to insist on our own rights, 
arising under an act of Congress, and abandon the 
rights of others, on the grouud that the act was 
unconstitutional and void. The act having been 
executed, Congress must regard it as valid, so far 
as respects the rights which have existed, or which 
may now exist under it, and must exercise the ju- 
risdiction necessary to protect such rights, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as though no 
doubts existed as to the constitutionality of the ori- 
ginal act. 

Mr. N. said he could not understand how it was 
that the opponents of this bill could entertain 
doubts of the power of Congress to pass it. They 
were not the men to be scrupulous on questions of 
constitutional power. They do not doubt the power 
of Congress to establish the bank; and can they 
deny its power to put an end to its existence? Ob- 
jections of this kind come with an ill grace from 
that quarter. Those who admit the power of Con- 
gress to create and regulate the currency in the 
broadest sense, could not, Mr. N. thought, consis- 
tently, doubt its power to punish a fraud in rela- 
tion to a currency which derived its existence from 
the authority of Congress. Do they hold that Con- 
gress has power to create and give validity to a 
currency, but not not to withdraw that authority? 
If we can create, can we not destroy?’ He did not 
exactly understand the source of the remarkable 
scruples of gentlemen, who were not often troubled 
in that way; but he presumed they did not proceed 
frem any special regard for the corporation, or 
the persons who might be affected by this bill. 

If this view of the subject is correct, what doubt 


‘can there be as to the power of Congress to pass 


this bill? It is simply a question whether we have 
power to compel the final settlement and winding 
up of the concerns of a corporation which we have 
created. This is the only object of the bill. It is 
true, it proposes to do this by punishing the agents 
of the corporation for a breach of trust, and a gross 
abuse of the authority of this Government; for ex- 
ercising the functions of the corporation, after they 
have expired, and in direct violation of the chafter. 
Bat it is said we can have no criminal jurisdiction. 
If we have jurisdiction over the subject at all, we 
can exercise it by penal enactments, as well as by 
civil provisions. The question is, whether we 
have jurisdiction over the subject? Whether we 
have the right to compe! the closing up of the con- 
cerns of the expired corporation, and to inhibit the 
exercise of its functions, after its charter has ex- 
pired? If we can do this by civil regulations, we 
can by criminal enactments As regards the cri- 
minal character of the bill, that is nota question 
of power, but of propriety, and depends on the na- 
ture of the act which is to be punished. 

And what is that act? It is the reissuing and 
circulating the dead notes of the defunct corpo- 
ration. Whether these notes have any validity, 


whether the late Bank of the United States, or the 
present bank, incorporated by Pennsylvania, is 
bound to pay them or not, are questions he did not 
propose to investigate. There may be a claim 


against the late bank, so far as it has assets, but it 
cannot be prosecuted in the usual way, as that cor- 
poration is not liable to be sued; and the present 
bank, having received these notes as a trustee of 
the expired bank, may be liable on the ground of a 
breach of trust; but the notes prohibited from 
being reissued are not the notes of that bank, and 
no suit at law can be maintained against it. If 
there is any remedy against either corporation, it 
must be by a proceeding in chancery, which would 
be dilatory and expensive, so that the holders of 
the notes would hardly think of having recourse to 
such a remedy, and of engaging in litigation with 
a powerful corporation. If there is any legal or 
equitable remedy, it is not one which can be made 
available for any practicable purpose. The pub- 
lic, then, have no security for the payment of these 
notes except the will and pleasure of the Pennsy|- 
vania Bank of the United States. These notes 
have no legal validity, and carry with them no 
jegal obligation. They purport to be notes issued 
by the late Bank of the United States, and to be 
binding on that institution. But they are no such 
thing. If originally issued by that bank, they 
have been received back and paid by it, and have 
since been reissued by the present Bank of the 
United States, who came into possession of them 
as the trustee and agent of the expired bank. 
Such reissuing of them is clearly an unlawful act, 
and manifestly a violation of the charter of the 
original bank, as that charter required that its con- 
cerns should be finally closed within two years 
from the 4th of March, 1836, and during the two 
years it was not authorized to issue its notes. It is 
also a violation of the charter of the Pennsylvania 
Bank. The reissuing of these notes, then, is indis- 
putably an unlawful act; and it is not only unlaw- 
ful, but a palpable fraud—a fraud upon the law, 
and upon the public. Is not the putting into cir- 
culation a spurious and illegal currency a base 
fraud? Admitting that there may be some validity 
in these notes, or some liability on the part of one 
or the other of these institutions, still they are not 
what they purport to be, and consequently are 
false, deceptive, and fraudulent. 

The notes of the Bank of the United States were 
designed for a general currency, and were required 
to be paid on presentment in specie; and to coun- 
terfeit them, was made felony; this high punish- 
ment was inflicted for the purpose of preserving 
the purity of this currency, and guarding the pub- 
lic against fraud. 

But wha is the difference between counterfeit 
notes of the Bank of the United States, and the 
dead and spurious notes of the same bank. The 
last as well as the first are illegal, false, and frau- 
dulent. The only difference is that the fraud in 
the one case is greater than in the other: the first 
are entirely worthless; the other may have some 
value: the counterfeit notes created no obligation 
on the bank; the dead notes may not be entirely 
void; they are worth something, there may be a 
liability some where to pay them, in whole or in 
part; but neither the expired bank which original- 
ly issued them, nor the present bank which has re- 
issued them, will pay them on presentment, or is 
liable to a suit on the promise which appears on 
the face of the note. If the holder has any remedy, 
it is entirely different from what the notes purport 
on their face; itis a remedy which is too trouble- 
some and expensive to be pursued; so that whether 
the holder of these notes will receive any thing for 
them or not, depends entirely on the wil! and plea- 
sure of the party which has wrongfully put them 
into circulation. 

The act which this bill is designed to restrain and 
punish, is not only illegal and fraudulent, but is 
an offence very similar to that of knowingly cir- 
culating counterfeited bank notes or coin. Is it 
not perfectly proper then, that it should be treated 
as a crime, and punished as such? 

But it is said that we are punishing the officers 
or agents of a State institution over which we have 
no control; that if their conduct deserves punish- 
ment, itis a matter which belouges to the State 
which incerporated it. This isa mistake. The 
bill has no reference to the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States, or any of its officers. It is con- 
fined to the officers, agents, or trustees of the lat¢ 
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Bank of the United States, or other persons who 
may have the property of that bank in their posses- 
sion, for the purpose of paying the debts of the 
e. 
“it the president or other officers of the Pennsyl- 
yania bank are in this situation—if they have 
become the assignees or trustees of the Bank of the 
United States, and have its assets in their hands for 
the purpose of discharging the debts of the expired 
corporation, and shall, in violation of their trust, 
reissue the notes of the original bank, to be circula- 
ted as money, they will be liable to punishment 
under this law, not, however, as officers or agents 
of the Pennsylvania bank, but as trustees of the 
Bank of the United States; or as individuals pos- 
sessing the property or effects of that bank, and 
whose duty it is to collect and pay itsdebts. They 
will be liable to punishment for illegally and fraudu- 
lently putting intocirculation the dead notes of that in- 
stitution which no one is legally bound to pay. Ha- 
ving accepted the trust, to collect and pay the debts 
ef the Bank of the United States, it was their duty 
to cancel its notes when paid. But, instead of this, 
they have been reissued, in violation of their trust, 
ia violation of the original charter, and in con- 
tempt of the authority of the United States. These 
dead and illegal notes are now in circulation to the 
amount of more than six millions of dollars. These 
notes are issued on the authority of the United 
States, when that authority has long since ceased. 
The country has thus been flooded by an illegal, 
spurious currency, purporting to be issued on the 
authority of the United States, and to be payable by 
a corporation which has expired, and in which the 
United States was a large stockholder. Can any 
conduct be {conceived more reprehensible, and 
that calls more strongly for severe penal enact- 
ments? Because this breach of trust, and illegal 
conduct, proceeds from persons who are officers of 


‘a State corporation, is that any reason why we 


cannot punish them? It is not for their acts as 
officers of a State corporation that they are to be 
punished, but as agents and trustees of a corpora- 
tion created by Congress, whose property they pos- 
sess, and attempt to exercise the powers of such 
corporation after its charter has expired, and in di- 
rect violation of the same, which required that its 
concerns should be closed and wound up within 
two years after the expiration of the period of its 
existence. 

Believing that there is no doubt as to our juris- 
diction over the subject, and regarding the offence 
of putting into circulation a large amount of ille- 
gal and spurious notes, as a fraud upon the 
law, and a fraud upon the public, he regarded it as 
a case in which Congress was called upon by 
the strongest considerations, to put a stop to such 
dishonest practices, carried on by a gross abuse of 
its own authority. 
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REMARKS OF MR. CLAY, 
Or ALABAMA, 
In Senate, Friday, April 20, 1838—Upon the bill to 
prevent the issuing and circulation of the bills, 
“notes and securities of corporations created by 

Congress which have expired. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he thought it had 
been well remarked, that the principal difficulty 
upen the bill under.consideration arose from the 
idea that it was intended to apply specially and ex- 
clusively to the late Bank of the United States. 
Gentlemen on the other side, he said, had argued 
as if it were intended to operate solely upon Mr. 
Biddle. Now, it onght to be recollected, said Mr. 
C. that, in its terms and provisions, it embraces all 
banks which have been chartered by Congress. It 
is intended to prohibit the reissue of the bills of any 
bank, which has had its existence in an act of Con- 
gress, after the expiration of the time limited by the 
charter, whether that period has already, or may 
hereafter expire. Nor, said Mr. C. does the bill 
Operate, or purport to act, upon the Pennsylvani 
Bank of the United States, er upon any other en- 
isting corporation. Its effects are confined to’ the 
agents constituted by ourselves, or their sub-agents 











and trustees. 
violations of the law, enacted for their government, 
and the protection of the rights of other citizens ge- 
nerally. Whether the law, if passed, would ope- 
rate on Mr. Biddle, Mr. C. said was a judicial ques- 
tion; let tbe proper tribunal decide. 

Sir, said Mr. C. I agree with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Preston] that we have ceased 
to be a stockholder, and that our having been a 
stockholder gives us no power; nor is the bill predi- 
cated upon anysuch idea. It is founded upon our 
supposed right and duty to enforce the limitations 
imposed by our ourselves upon those to whom we 
may have granted the great privilege of barking, 
and who, by the very acceptance of their charters, 
assented to be bound by those restrictions. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 
said Mr. C. asks us if the reissuing the bills of the 
late Bank of the United States is an offence. And 
has it become a question whether a violation of 
law by the officers or agents of that institution con- 
stitutes an offence? The charter declares that, after 
the expiration of twenty years, “it shall be lawful 
to use the corporate name, style, and capacity for the 
purpose ofsuits for the final settlement and liquidation 
of the affairs and accounts of the corporation, and for 
the sale and disposition of their estate, real, per- 
sonal, and mixed, but not for any other purpose, or 
in any other manner, whatsoever, nor for a period ex- 
ceeding two years after the expiration of the said term 
of incorporation.” Thus it expressly prohibits the 
reissue of the bills, by confining the power of ils 
officers, after the expiration of the charter, to “‘ the 
final settlement and liquidation of the affairs and 
accounts of the corporation.” Even if we had no 
power to grant the charter, it by no means follows 
that we cannot restrain them from doing what it 
professed to authorize, if those things in their nature 
involve the responsibility or credit of the Govern- 
ment. Again: the Senator inquires where we get 
the power to punish the acts made unlawful by the 
bill. Sir, said Mr. C. my answer is ready; my 
mind is fully and conclusively made up: I derive 
the pewer to punish in the cases contemplated from 
the same source whence I derive the power to 
punish ether crimes against the Government, and 
injurious to the welfare of our citizens—I derive 
it from the Constitution. 

Mr. C. said he believed no Senator had objected 
to the passage of the bill on any other ground than 
its supposed unconstitutionality. There were, he 
said, a number of banks in this District, which had 
been chartered by Congress, whose charters no 
doubt all contained the usual provision, that after 
they had severally expired, no business should be 
done under their authority than to wind up and set- 
tle their affairs. Could any one contend that Con- 
gress had not power to pass laws to prohibit the 
business of banking, and the reissuing of the bills 
of any of these institutions, after the expiration of . 
their respective terms, under such penalties as were 
calculated to restrain them? Were we to rely on 
the good faith of those corporations alone, that they 
would close their affairs according to the terms of 
the laws to which they owed their existence? This 
would be strange, indeed' It would be accordingto 
them, or to the individuals composing them, an 
exemption fiom the ordinary frailty of our nature, 
to suppose them incapable of a violation of law; 
and would, in effect, be conceding to them a per- 
peiuity of privileges, if they desired it. If they 
could be made to incur no penalty for continuing 
the exercise of their privileges beyond the terms of 
their charters, the grant being once made, for 
whatever period, might be never-ending. He said 
he did not think gentlemen could be prepared to 
assent to such a doctrine. 

But, said Mr. C. the objection of unconstitution- 
ality is mainly urged in reference to the late Bank 
of the United States. It is said that the Bank hav- 
ing been originally unconstitutional, we conse- 
quently have no power to pass any law touching 
its affairs. ‘This objection, of course, must be con- 
fined to these who believed Congress had no con- 
stitutional power to create a national bank; for, if 
we had that power, all must admit that it carried 
with it all the incidental powers with regard to its 
management, and the final settlement of its affairs. 
But, Mr. ©. said, he saw no force in the objection 


It is intended to restrain them from 


in any point of view; whether Congress had the 
constitutional power to create a bank or not. Does 
it follow that, because Congress ias not the consti- 
tutional power to cause a given thing to be done, 
that it has not power to restrain others from do- 
ing the same thing, in the name, and by the assumed 
authority, of the United States?’ If we cannot con- 
stitutionally cause bank notes to be issued and cir- 
culated in the name and authority of the United 
States, can we not restrain others from doing so, 
when the manifest tendency is to deceive and de- 
fraud the community, by falsely assuming such 
credit and authority?’ The States can pass laws, 
inflicting the highest penalties tor forging or @oun- 
terfeiting any paper they may think proper to de- 
scribe, in anticipation, falsely purporting to bind, 
either their own Governments, or their individaal 
citizens. Could we not, by our enactments, pro- 
hibit the like fraudulent and unauthorized use of 
the name and credit of this Government, by in- 
flicting such penalties as our discretion may indi- 
cate to be proper, for making, uttering, or passing, 
paper, purporting on its face to bind or involve the 
liability of this Government to any amount? Mr. 
C. thought, if we could not pass such a law, and 
all who thought proper to forge or circulate any 
description of paper, purporting to bind the United 
States for money, or any thing else, could do so 
with impunity, this Government was much more 
imbecile than he had ever supposed it. 

Mr. C. further said, on the assumption that the 
late bank of the United States was unauthorized 
by the Constitution—the term of its privileges 
having expired—as it was the fault of the Govern- 
ment that it ever had existence, the obligation to 
restrain the reissuing, and again putting in circu- 
lation its paper, purporting on its face to be upon 
our authority and credit, was even heightened. 
What, sir, said Mr. C. if Congress even unconsti- 
tutionally authorize the issue, by any agents, of 
paper purporting to be binding on the credit and 
resources of the Government, after the time limited 
for its existence has expired, and it has returned 
19 the hands of the same agents, whose duty it is 
to cancel it, is it possible that we have no power 
to prevent such agents from again throwing it into 
circulation? If we employ certain agents to do 
an unconstitutional thing for a certain period, can 
it be possible we have not power to prohibit the 
same agents from repeating the same unconstitu- 
tional acts afterwards, in our name, under any 
sanction we may think proper? Sir, said Mr. C. 
I cannot believe it. All must admit, that if we 
pass a constitutional law authorizing and requiring 
certain acts to be performed, we may repeal such 
act, and prohibit, under any penalty in our dis- 
cretion, the doing the same acts, under its pretended 
authority, afterwards; and can it be possible that 
there is so much more virtue in an unconstitu- 
tional law, that, being once passed, we can never 
never revoke or control the authority it merely 
purported to impart? This, sir, would involve the 
absurdity of making an unconstitutional law better 
and more obligatory than a constitutional one. 
Powers and rights under the latter may have an 
end; but, once possessed under the former, they 
are interminable. 

Sir, to test still further the soundness of the pro- 
osition, that the law creating the late Bank of the 
nited States having been unconstitutional, we 

have no power to control the agents employed in 
its execution, I will, said Mr. C. submit this case 
for the consideration of Senators. I assume it to 
be unconstitutional for this Government to issue 
mere bills of credit ; but suppose Congress were, 
notwithstanding, to authorize the Treasurer, or any 
ether agent, to issue and throw into circulation a 
certain amount ef them, which, after a limited 
period, should cease to circulate, and, when re- 
ceived by such officer or agent, be cancelled. Be- 
cause it was unconstitutional to have issued them 
originally, will any man contend that we cannot 
declare it unlawful to reissue them, and impose 
whatever penalty we think necessary and proper 
to restrain it? I think, said Mr. C. that no one 
will deny us this power in the case supposed. 
What difference is there in principle? It cannot 
be because they might be issued by the Treasury, 
for we are equally authorized to direct them to be 
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issued, and the whole business to be performed, by 
any other agent. Nor would it change the prin- 
ciple, to say we had only pledged our resources 
to a part, instead of the whole amount of liability, 
or of our resources to discharge it. 

Now, said Mr. C. Congress passed the law cre- 
aling the late Bank of the United States. By the 
same law this Government became a stockholder 
and partner with individual stockholders in that 
bank. Wecailed it the Bank of the United States, 
and authorized certain agents, appointed under our 
authority, to issue notes and bills, resting on the 
joint credit, capital, and good faith of the stock- 
holders (the United States included) for their re- 
demption. We also undertook to participate in 
the management of this joint capital. Do not the 
bills so issued at least purport to involve the re- 
sponsibility of this Government? and could we have 
divested ourselves of that responsibility, moral as 
well as legal, merely by the payment of our part of 
the capital? I think, sir, doubts may well be enter- 
tained whether we could. The law creating the 
bank, as wel’as the form of its bills, gave them 
currency and credit, as well upon the supposed 
responsibility of the Government, to a certain 
extent, as upon the capital invested. The bills so 
issued, under our authority, by agents appointed 
by our direction, have returned, or may return, as 
this bill contemplates, to their hands, or to those of 
sub-agents constituied by them, when all sem- 
blance of right to throw them again into circulation 
has ceased. Can it be supposed that we are so 
powerless that we can neither restrain or control 
our own agents? This would seem to me to in- 
volve a manifest absurdity. No, sir, it cannot be; 
and if we can restrain our agents from acting in 
the manner alluded to, personally and directly, ic 
follows, necessarily, that we can restrain them from 
so acting by or through the instrumentality of 
others. 

The power to control, or restrain, our agents, 
from a violation of the trust reposed in them, be- 
ing admitted or established, the manner and means 
we shall employ to accomplish that object are mere 
incidents. A jurisdiction, or power, cannot exist, 
or be conferred, without attaching all the means of 
its exercise, or carrying it into execution. Give 
acourt jurisdictivn, and it implies that it shall 
have all the process, and other incidental powers, 
to give it complete effect. So when Congress, or 
any other legislative body, are vested with power 
to pass laws, compelling or restraining individu- 
als, the manner in which they shall do it, whether 
by mild or severe penalties—by the scaffold or the 
penitentiary—is mere matter of sound diseretion. 

But, sir, gentlemen say we are not bound by 
these bills of the late bank, and therefore we can- 
not, and ought not, to pass the contemplated law. 
Suppose we are not bound; neither would we be 
bound by forged notes, nor any other counterfeit 
securities, purporting to involve the liability of the 
United States; yet no person could deny our power, 
or duty, to restrain and punish the making, or the 
issuing, of such ferged or counterfeit paper. Nor 
can there be any difference in principle, as before 
intimated, whether such spurious paper purports 
to be on this Government wholly or in part. 

But, sir, whatever difficulty those who usually 
support the Administration may feel in legislating 
in the manner proposed, how can the Opposition 
refuse to vote for the bill, unless they are willing 
to sanction the reissue of sich extinct paper. They 
certainly can have no scruples about the exercise 
of the power. They maintain that we not 
only have the power, but that it is our duty to create a 
paper currency; and, if we have the power to create, 
no one can doubt we have the power to regulate 
such a currency. According to their doctrine, as 
often avowed on this floor, we have heretofore con- 
stitationally created such a currency, through the 
agency of the late United States Bank—constituting, 
as they and their friends affirm, ‘the best curren- 
cy in the world.” In exercising the power of re- 
guiating it, we authorized its circulation for twenty 
years; after which, we provided it should cease, 
and the affairs of the institution be wound up. Had 
we the power to do all this—to create this ‘‘best 
currency,” for a limited period, at the same time 
declaring it should not continue beyond that period 


have a right to expect of us. 





Resurrection Notes—Mr. Calhoun. 


—and yet have no power to carry this regulation 
into effect? No power to enforce a compliance 
with a law, or to punish infractions of a law, 
which, at least, according to the doctrines of our 
opponents, we had ample power to enact? Why, 
sir, certainly no one should be found to maintain 
propositions so obviously inconsistent. 

If we do not possess, and do not also exercise, 
this power, what wil! he the consequences? Why, 
sir, one result is, that we have conferred a tempo- 
rary authority, expressly limited to a certain pe- 
riod in the grant, and yet our creature, in defiance 
of the very law-of its creation, is beyond our con- 
trol, and may continue its most important functions 
interminably! Another result will be to inflict on 
the community a spurious paper currency, to the 
amount of as many millions as have been manu- 
factured by the late United States Bank, and may 
now be in existence as long as it may suit the will 
and the interest of those whose duty it is to redeem 
and caneel it; to leave it in the power of those who 
are interested in pursuing that course, to let it 


float among the people unredeemed, till it shall, in’ 


truth, beceme utterly irredeemable, or be worn out, 
and fall adead lossupon their hands. Is it not 
then in the highest degree expedient, that, posses- 
sing the power to prevent or mitigate these evils, 
we should exercise it, and that in the most effi- 
eient manner?’ We all agree that one of the very 
worst evils that can afflict any people, is a depre- 
ciated and fluctuating currency. Here, then, is a 
proper occasion for all to unite in giving to the 
country evidence of their sincerity. No case more 
palpable or flagrant can well occur. More than 
tweaty millions of the paper of the late Bank of 
the United States have been thrown into circula- 
tion, not only without the sanction, but against the 
express enactments of the law of its creation; not 
only against law, but in flagrant violation of all 
moral principle, and all the obligations held sacred 
amongst honorable men; insomuch, that not one 
of the most zealous and ardent friends and advo- 
cates of that institution, heretofore, have thought 
proper to justify or vindicate its conduct. 

Sir, no man can justify it. We were partners in 
this bank: the other partners were entrusted with 
the daty of winding up and settling the partnership 
affairs; and, instead of doing so, they are, and have 
been, reissuing the paper liabilities of the old firm! 
If the partner of any commercial house, charged 
with the performance of the like duty, were, after 
taking them in, to reissue the notes and bills of the 
late firm, would not the fraud meet the condemna- 
tion of all honest men? Or, if an execator or ad- 
ministrator, whose duty it is to call in and cancel 
the notes and bonds of his testator or intestate, 
were to pay, or send them out again to satisfy his 
own debts, or for the advancement of his own inte- 
rest in any other manner, what member of the 
community would not be indignant at the violation 
of moral principle, as well as the obligations of 
law? Sir, in such case as this, there would be no 
difference of opinion: execrations upon such con- 
duct would be loud and universal. Is there 
any real difference between the cases snpposed 
and the conduct of the officers and trustees 
of the late bank, charged with the settle- 
ment of its concerns? None whatever. The 
object of this bill is to correct this evil; to prevent 
the repetition of such offences; and to punish per 
petrators in future. It seems to me to be the 
least we should do—the least our constituents 
With these impres- 
sions, Mr. ©. said, he should vote for the bill, and 
earnestly hoped it would become a law. 





RESURRECTION NOTES. 
REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


Or Sourn Carouina. . 

In Senate, Aprit 20, 1838—Upon the bill to prevent 
the issuing and circulation of the bills, notes, 
and securities af corporations created by Con- 
gress which have expired. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that as the question was 
about to be put on the engrossment, he rose not to 
discuss the subject at large, but simply to state the 
reasons which would govern his yole. The hour 
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was late, and the Senate impatient to adjourn, and 
he would promise to detain them but a few mi- 
nutes. 

When the bill was taken up yesterday, he had 
never turned his attention seriously to the subject, 
and he listened attentively, in erder to make up his 
mind, both as to our power, and the expediency of 
passing the bill. The result was, that he found 
himself in precisely the same state of uncertainty 
which the Senator from Virginia described himself 
to be, and was relieved when he (the Senator) 
moved an adjournment, with a view to obtain time 
for farther deliberation. Had he been forced to 
vote then, it would have been against the bill, as 
it was an invariable rule with him, when he doubt. 
ed on constitutional questions, to vote in the nega- 
tive. Since then, he had calmly and deliberately 
investigated the subject, and the result was a tho- 
rough conviction that we possessed the power, and 
ought to exercise it, and he proposed now to assign 
his reasons. 

He held that the right proposed to be exercised 
in this case rested on the general power of legisla. 
tion conferred on Congress, which embraces not 
only the power of making, but that of repealing 
laws. It was in fact a portion of the repealing 
power. Noone could doubt the existence of the 
right to do either, and that the right ef repealing 
extends as well to unconstitutional as constitutional 
laws. The case as to the former was in fact 
stronger than the latter; for, whether a constitu- 
tional law should be repealed or not, was a ques- 
tion of expediency, which left us free to act ac- 
cording to our discretion; while in the case of an 
unconstitutional law, it was a matter of obligation 
and duty, leaving no option; and the more uncon- 
stitutional, the more imperivus the obligation and 
duty. Thus far there could be no doubt nor diver- 
sity of opinion. 

But there are many laws, the effects of which do 
not cease with their repeal or expiration, and which 
require some additional act on our part to arrest or 
undo them. Such, for instance, is the one in ques- 
tion. The charter of the late bank expired some 
time ago, but its notes are still in existence, freely 
circulating from hand to hand, and reissued and 
banked on by a bank chartered by the State of 
Pennsylvania, into whose possession the notes of 
the old bank have passed. Ina word, our name 
and authority are used almost as freely for banking 
purposes as they were before the expiration of the 
charter of the Jate bank. Now he held that the 
right of arresting or undoing these after-effects 
rested on the same principle as the right of repeal- 
ing a law, and, like that, embraces unconstitu- 
tional as well as constitutional acts, superadding, in 
the case of the former, obligation and duty to 
right. We have an illustration of the trath of 
this principle in the case of the alien and sedi- 
tion acts, which are now conceded on all sides 
to have been unconstitutional. Like the act incorpo- 
rating the late bank, they expired by their own 
limitation; and Jike it, also, their effects continued 
after the period of their expiration. Individuals 
had been tried, convicted, fined, and imprisoned 
under them; but so far was their unconstitutionali- 
ty from being regarded as an impediment to the 
right of arresting or undoing these effects, that Mr. 
Jefferson felt himself compelled on that very ac- 
count to pardon those who had been fined and con- 
vieted under their provisions, and we have at this 
session passed, on the same ground, an act to re- 
fund the money paid by one* of the sufferers under 
them. The principle is too clear to require further 
illustration, and the difficulty which some have felt 
in voting for this bill, because they believe that the 
charter of the late bank was unconstitutional, and 
apprehended that the passage of the bill would in- 
directly recognise it constitutionality, would, he 
trusted, be entirely removed by what he had said. 
So far otherwise, it imposed a duty on us to act as 
faras we may have the power; and this brings up 
the question how far we have the right, in this 
case, to arrest or undo the consequences, still re- 
sulting from the charter of the late bank, notwith- 
standing its expiration. } 

Those on the opposite side, who believe that 


* Dr: Cooper. 
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this Government has unlimited control over the 
actual currency of the country, whatever form it 
may assume, or under whatever authority issued, 
can have no difficulty in the decision of this ques- 
tion. According to their conception, the Govern- 
ment has a right to act on the thing itself—to pro- 
hibit the circulation of the notes of the old bank, in 
whosever hands they may be, and to call them in, 
just in the same manner as they conld any worn- 


out or debased coin, the circulation of which they , 


might choose to prohitit. But we, who think dif- 
ferently, must find some other ground to justify 
our support of the bill. If, then, we cannot act on 
the notes themselves, on what can we act? Cer- 
tainly not on the people at large, who are only sub- 
ject to our jurisdiction in specified cases, of which 
the present is notone. It follows, if we can act at 
all, it must be on those who are personally subject 
to our jurisdiction, and this is precisely what the 
bill proposes to do. It is limited to those only who 
are the trustees, or agents for winding up the con- 
cerns of the late bank, and it is those, and those 
only, who are subject to the penalties of the bill for 
reissuing its notes. They are, pro tanto, our offi- 
cers, and, to that extent, subject to our jurisdiction, 
and liable to have their acts controlled, as far as 
they relate to the trust or agency confided to them; 
just as much so as receivers or collectors of the 
revenue would be. No one can doubt that we 
could prohibit them from passing off any descrip- 
tion of paper currency that might come into their 
hands in their official character. Nor is the right 
less clear in reference to the persons whe may be 
comprehended in this bill. 

hether Mr. Biddle or others connected with 
his kank are, in fact, trustees, or agents, within the 
meaning of the bill, is not a question for us to de- 
cide. They are not named, nor referred to by de- 
scription. The bill is very properly drawn up in 
general terms, se as to comprehend all cases of the 
kind, and would include the banks of the District, 
should Congress refuse to re-charter them. It is 
left to the court and jury, to whom it properly be- 
longs, to decide, when a case comes up, whether 
the party is, or is not, a trustee, or agent, and, of 
course, whether he is, or is not, included in the pro- 
visions of the bill. If he is, he will be subject to 
its penalties, but not otherwise; and it cannot possi- 
bly affect the question of the constitutionality of the 
bill, whether Mr. Biddle, and others connected 
with him, are, or are not, comprehended in its pro- 
visions, and subject to its penalties. 

It remains to be considered whether it is expe- 
dient to pass the bill. This point has been discuss- 
ed with such ability by the Senators who preceded 
him on the same side, as to leave him but little to 
add. Congress has determined not to continue to 
exercise the power of authorizing banking, and per- 
mitted, accordingly, the charter of the late bank to 
expire; but, notwithstanding, the function of bank- 
ing was still continued under its name and authori- 
ty, by those whose duty it was to wind up the busi- 
ness of the defunct institution. The notes of the 
old bank are issued as freely as if the institution 
was still in existence, to the great profit of those 
who have no right whatever to use them, and who 
are not responsible for their redemption, and, at the 
hazard of the ultimate loss of the community, and 
especially of those who were stockholders in the old, 
but not the present institution. Such being the 
faets, the dignity of the Government, and a regard 


to its interests, as well as that of the community,” 


clearly demand our interposition. 

With these impressions, he was in favor of the 
passage of the bill, and never gave a vote witha 
clearer conviction, beth of right and expediency, 
than he would give for its passage. 
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THE LATE DUEL. 
SPEECH OF MR. TOUCEY, 


Or Coxnecticut, 

In the House of Representatives, April 27, 1838— 
Upon the motion to postpone and print the report 
the select committee on the death of the late 

Jonatuan CiLtey. : 
Mr. Speaker: The House imposed on this com- 
mittee a delicate and responsible duty, They have 
19 


geet FOR, 
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discharged it, have executed the order of the 
Suse, and now submit the result of their labors. 
'y have not been anxious to iaquire who would 
Stand by them in this matter. If it be the pleasure 
of the House to desert them, to retrace its own 
Sl€ps, to rescind the resolution under which they 
aCted, and the various orders enjoining upon then 
the consideration of the vast multitude of memo- 
Tlals with which they were charged, and to leave 
them stranded on the shore, it will be no part of 
their duty to complain of others for instability or 
Infirmity of purpose. 

But when the House. has ordered a duty to be 
performed, and it has been performed strictly, 
precisely, according to the spirit and the letter of 
the instructions, without objection from any quar- 
ter, with the implied knowledge and acquiescence 
of all, and in exact conformity with the invariabic 
practice and usage of both Houses of Congress, | 
do protest against the injustice of censuring those 
who have only obeyed you. 

What, sir, is the question? It is whether the 
report of this committee shall be suppressed— 
whether all their proceedings, and the entire result 
of this investigation, the evidence, and the resolu- 


- tions, shall be thrown under the table; for the 


objection which has been made was, if it be valid, 
presented in its true form and extent by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Roperrson,] and urged 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] when he first addressed the House, that 
the committee had no power to go into the investi- 
gation at all; that when it appeared to them that 
members were to be involved, they should have 
stopped, reported that fact to the House, and should 
not have proceeded to take any accusatory evidence 
whatever. This is, beyond doubt, the rule of par- 
liamentary law laid down in the Manual, which 
has been so often quoted. It will not be questioned 
by me. It is a sound and salutary rule, and has 
been the rule of this House and of the Parliament 
of Great Britain from the earliest times: ‘When a 
committee is charged with an inquiry, if a member 
prove to be involved, they cannot proceed against 
him, but must make a special report to the Heuse; 
whereupon the member is heard in his place, or at 
the bar, or a special authority is given to the com- 
mittee to inquire concerning him.” 

“If a member prove to be involved;” if it turn 
out that a member is involved; if it be brought to 
light that a member is involved, the committee shall 
give notice of that fact to the House, and the 
House may then hear the member, or may grant 
special authority to the committee to inquire con- 
cerning him. ‘The object of reporting that fact to 
the House, is to give notice to the House that a 
question of privilege has arisen involving a mem- 
ber; and the object of the notice is, that the blouse 
may itself take up the subject, or may refer it to the 
committee for inquiry. The rule itself, therefcre, 
shows that the House, whenever it has notice that 
a member is involved in a question of privilege, 
may, at its discretion, refer it to a committee for 
investigation. 

I admit, sir, in the fullest manner, that in all 
cases to which this rule of parliamentary law ap- 
plies, the committee have no power to proceed. 
They must stop, if [ may so express myself, before 
they begin, because they have no power over the 
question of privilege which thus suddenly springs 
up, involving a member, but must report the fact 
to the House, and obtain the authority of the House 
to proceed, before they can take one step in the 
investigation of that question. I deny that, in any 
case which falls within this rule, it js in the power 
of a committee of Congress to proceed behind the 
back of a member, and to collect a mass of accusa- 
tory evidence against him, and hurl it like a thun- 
derbolt into this House, without the authority of the 
House first fully given. The rule protects any and 
every member against the investigatiun of his con- 
duct, in any manner, in any degree, by any evi- 
dence, before any committee, in a case affecting the 
privileges of the House, without the clear authority 
of the House. The rights and privileges of the 
House, the peace and safety of its members, the 
public interests committed to their charge, could 
not be preserved without the due enforcement of 
this rule of parliamentary law. 
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The privilege of a member is not his own; it is 

the privilege of the whole House. Me cannot 
waive it. Should he attempt te do so, he would 
himself be punishable for a breach of privilege; 
because it is not his own privilege. created for his 
own benefit, but a right secured for the preserva- 
tion of the legislative body to which he belongs, of 
the rights of the constituency represented by him, 
and of the interests of the whole country, which are 
more or less committed to hiscare. No committee, 
therefore, created for any general or for any parti- 
cular purpose, can take jurisdiction of this transcen- 
dent right of the whole House, affecting its very or- 
zanization and existence, without a clear grant of 
power by the whole House. But the power may, 
at any time, and on any occasion, be granted; and 
whether it is granted in any particular instance, is 
a question of intention and construction. If the 
Howse intended to grant it, and has made use of 
language which will clearly confer it, there no 
longer reinains any question as to its existence or its 
exercise. In the present instance it Was expressly 
granted, in language clear, explicit, and unequi- 
vocal, 

The gentlemen who have maintained with the 
vreatest abuity that the committee in the present 
instance were restrained by this rule and have 
exceed: d their powers, indeed almost all, who 
have addressed the House on that side of the ques- 
lion, especially in the earlier stages of the debate, 
have abandoned, yielded, given up the whole 
ground, upon which they took their stand: for they 
now, with here and there a_ solitary and strange 
exception, fully admit that the whole mass of ac- 
cusatory evidence was rightly taken, and properly 
reported to the House. They yield up the whole 
objection, and virtually admit, either that the rule 
has no application, or has been complied with, on 
the present occasion. They admit that the com- 
mittee had ample powers to go into this investiga- 
tion, and to take and report all the evidence which 
which they have reported in the present case, al- 
though it directly and deeply involves the right and 
privilege of members of this House; which could 
not have been done, if that rule were applicable 
here, and had not been complied with. 

Sir, advance three propositions, and [ propose 
to establish them so clearly and conclusively, that 
no human intellect under the dominion of truthand 
reason, shall withhold its assent, or deny that any 
one of them is not well founded: 

In the first place, the House conferred upon this 
committee of investigation full power to do pre- 
cisely what they have done: and conferred the power, 
that it might be exercised. 

In the second place, the committee have 
acted in precise conformity with every precedent 
which has been set from the foundation of the Go- 
vernment to the present time. 

In the third place, the resolutions proposed are 
not adjudications, but mere propositions submitted 
to the House, involving inquiry by the House; and 
to be adopted, rejected, or otherwise dirposed of, af- 
ter a full hearing of the members implicated, aad 
in the usual mode. 

The House conferred upon the committee full 
power. It was conferred by the resolution of the 
28th of February: 

“Resolved, That a committee consisting of seven 
members be appointed to investigate the causes 
which led to the death of the Hon. JonaTHan 
Cittey, late a member of this House, and the cir- 
cumstances connec'ed therewith; and further to 
inquire whether there has been, in the case alluded 
to, a breach of the privileges of this House, and to 
report thereon to the House.” 

And power was given to the commitlee to send 
for persons and papers, and to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House. ‘The language of this resolu- 
tion is exceedingly broad. It conveyed a special 
authority and direction:—first: ‘To investigate the 
causes which led to the death of Mr. Cilley, late a 
member of the House; secondly: To investigate the 
circumstances connected therewith; thirdly: To 
inquire whether there had been, in the case alluded 
to, a breach of the privileges of the House; and 
fourthly: To report on those three subjects direct'y 
to the House. The committee was “appointed te 
investigate,” “to inquire,” “to report.” 
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This special authority was conferred on the com- 
mitiee, im the first instance, without any previous 
investigatioy or inquiry. The House knew “by 
common fame” what had occurred; and that is a 
suflicient ground to proceed upon in any legislative 
body, in directing an investigation by witnesses. 
The same manual of parliamentary law, which is 
recognised by the standing rales of this House, to 
which gentlemen have resorted, and on which they 
rely, for their objection to this whole proceeding, 
lays down the law upon this subject also: “Com- 
mon fame is a good ground for the House to pro- 
ceed by inquiry, and even to accusation.”’—Jeffer- 
son’s Manua!, page 133. 

It was known, therefore, in a strictly psrliamen- 
lary Way, ina suuw'ly jegal manner, for all the 
purposes of instituting an investigation, that the 
principals and the seconds, in the tragedy ordered 
to be investigated, were exclusively members of 
this House, This was known to every member of 
this body, from common tame, and fiom a printed 
statement, published in the newspapers, under the 
siguatares of the seconds, in the haads of every 
one. And the fact, that members of the House of 
Representatives were involved, was spoken of in 
the debate on the resolution of inquiry, and made 
a ground of objection to the passage of thai resolu- 
tion.. And now, sir, it is asserted that this fact is 
the only one which this committee were authorized 
io inquire into aad report to the House; or, in 
other words, that when the House adopted that re- 
solution, it was a dead letter in all its parts, autho- 
rized no invesugation into the causes which led to 
the death of Mr. Cittry, into the circumstances 
which attended it, or into the breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, which was involved in it; and 
that all this was well known to more than three 
fourths of the members of this House, who record- 
ed their votes for the passage of that resolution. 

This would seem to me to be an exceedingly fri- 
volous, absurd and unaccountable proceeding if the 
committee had no power. The House of Repre- 
een.atives, well knowing, ina legal and parliamen- 
tary way, that its own members were directly, prin- 
cipally, and, perhaps, exclusively, involved in the 
inquiry, did, notwithstanding, direct the investiga- 
tion to be made into “the causes,” “the circum- 

tances,” and ‘the breach of privilege;” did direct 

the committee to report upon the whole subject- 
matter of the investigation, and did clothe them 
with the power to send for persons and papers for 
that purpose. The House, at the very outset, 
granted the special authority, in the fullest manner, 
“to inquire whether, in the case alluded to, there 
had been a breach of the privileges of the House,” 
which, necessarily, involved the inquiry, by whom 
acts of violation had been committed. The whole 
question of privilege had, at the outset, intentional - 
ly and specifically, been referred to the committee, 
and it had been worse than useless to have report- 
ed to the House a fact which the House knew be- 
fore, and to have obtained a new grant of the same 
authority which the House had already granted. 

But, sir, the various orders of the House, re- 
ferring to this commitee the great number of me- 
morials, signed by more than twenty thousand cili- 
zens, praying an investigation of the facts of this 
transaction, and some of them praying an expulsion 
of the principal and the seconds, not only by descrip- 
tion, bat by name—praying expressly for the expul- 
sion of Messrs. Graves, Wise and Jones—would 
have conferred upon the committee full power to 
investigate and report, had the resolution itself been 
more limited in its terms. By those memorials, the 
Ilouse referred to the cemmittee, for inquiry and 
report, the transaction itself, which resulted in the 
death of Mr.Cittey, the names of the principal and 
the seconds invoived in it, and the question whether 
the prayer of those memorials, for their expulsion, 
should be granted. That reference was equivalent 
to an express order to investigate and report in re- 
ference to the persons charged. This is one of the 
most familiar principles of parliamentary law and 
practice, illustrated by daily experience, and well 
known to every member of any legislative body. 

Aud yet the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr 
Apams,] the boasted champion of the right of pe- 
uuon, Upon a subject clearly within the jurisdiction 
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presented, seems, in effect, by his course, to deny 
the power of a committee, charged with the con- 
sideration of those memorials, to report whether, 
in their opinion, the prayer of them ought, or ought 
not, to be granted. If, sir, the committee had not 
that power, if they had not the right to consider 
the subject of the memorials referred to them, in 
its full length and breadth, and to report to the 
House whether the prayer of the memorialists 
should be granted or denied, the right of petition is 
a mockery, the whole system of parliamentary 
law and practice is but a name. 

The cominittee, therefore, had full power, both 
by the resolution of the 28th of February, and by 
the memorials referred to them, to examine this 
matier, and to sift it to the bottom. They had the 
most ample authority to report what were the 
causes which led to the death of Mr. Cilley, what 
were the circumstances which attended it, whether 
the privileges of the House had been violated, who 
were involved in their violation, and to propose any 
measure for the action of the House, even to the 
extent of expulsion. And when, in the course of 
the debate on the adoption of the original resolu- 
tion, if was intimated that this was a perilous ser- 
vice; that those who engaged in it might find it 
necessary to be aimed to the teeth; I, for one, did 
not feel at liberty to shun it, ner do I now feel dis- 
posed to shrink from any part of the responsibility 
consequent upon its performance. 

The course pursued by the committee, on the 
present occasion, 1s the same which has been pur- 
sued in every other case of privilege referred to a 
committee, from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time. 

The first precedent to which I will refer is that.of 
Humphrey Marshall, Senator from Kentucky, in the 
year 1796. A memorial from certain members of 
the Legislatnre, and a letter from the Governor of 
Kentucky, showing that that Senator had been 
charged with fraud and perjury, were presented to 
the Senate of the United States, and referred toa 
committee, who were ordered “to consider and re- 
port thereon to the Senate.” The committee re- 
ported the facts, their opinion thereon, their reasons, 
and what, in their view, should be the final action 
of the Senate. They reported, in that case, that 
“the memorial ought to be dismissed.” 

In the same year arose the case of James Gunn, 
a Senator from Georgia, and Frederick Freling- 
huysen, a Senator from New Jersey. ‘The one had 
sent, the other had borne, a challenge to Abraham 
Baldwin, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Georgia, for a cause not 
connected with his duty as a member. The corre- 
spondence, which was presented to the House by 
Mr. Baldwin, was, together with a letter from Mr. 
Gunn, and one from Mr. Frelinghuysen, referred 
to a committee, of which James Madison was 
chairman. Mr. Madison made the report. The 
committee, in this case also, reported the facts, 
their opinion, their reasons, and what, in their 
view, should be the final action of the House. 
They reported that the two Senators were guilty of 
a breach of privilege, that their apologies should be 
deemed satisfactory, and that, therefore, no fur- 
ther proceedings were necessary: in all which the 
House concurred. 

The next year (1797) arose the case of William 
Blount, a Senator from Tennessee. A message of 
the President of the United States, and papers ac 
companying it, relating to a certain letter, purport- 
ing to have been written by Mr. Blount, were 
referred to a select committee, to consider and re- 
port what, in their opinion, it was proper for the 
Senate to do thereon, and power was granted to 
send for persons, papers, and records. In this case, 
also, the committee reported the facts, their opi- 
nion, their reasons, and what should be the final 
action of the Senate. The resolution, which they 
reported, was in these words: “Resolved, That W11- 
liam Blount, esq. one of the Senators of the United 
States, having been guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
rnurely inconsistent with his public trust and duty 
as a Senator, be, and he hereby, is expelled from 
the Senate of the United States.” 
lutiou was considered in the Senate, witnesses were 
examined, counsel were heard, and it was finally 





And this reso- 


adopted by a vote of 25 to 1, and William Blount 


was thereby expelled from the Senate of the United 
States. 

In 1798, a member of this House insulted ano- 
ther member in the presence ef the House. Mr. 
Sewall, of Massachusetts, immediately, in his 
place, submitted a resolution, “that Matthew 
Lyon, a member of this House, for a violent attack 
and gross indecency committed upon the person of 
Roger Griswold, another member, in the presence 
ot this House while sitting, be, fur this disorderly 
behavior, expelled therefrom.” This motion was 
referred to acommiltee, with instructions to ing uire 
into the whole matter thereof, and to report the 
same, with their opinion thereon, to the House. 
The committee did report the facts, their opinion 
thereon, and a resolution for the expulsion of the 
offending member, and recommended its adoption 
by the House. The report was committed to a 
Coramittee of the Whole House; witnesses were 
heard, and the testimony reported to the House; 
and while the trial was proceeding, or rather before 
it had terminated, another case of privilege arose. 
Mr. Griswold took the redress of his grievances 
into his own hands, and a personal rencontre en- 
sued justas the House was assembling. A resolu- 
tion was immediately submitted by a member, 
‘that Roger Griswold and Matthew Lyon, mem- 
bers of this House, for riotous and disorderly beha- 
vior committed in the House, be expelled there- 
from.” This motion was referred to the same se- 
lect committee, ‘* with instructions to report their 
opinion thereupon to the House, together with the 
evidence in writing upon which they formed their 
report.” They reported the evidence, with their 
opinion that the resolution be disagreed to. 

The case of Capt. James McKnight and Lieut. 
Michae! Reynolds occurred in the year 1800. The 
President of the United States communicated to 
the House of Representatives a letter from Jolin 
Rando!ph, jr. of Virginia, complaining of an insult 
offered him by certain officers of the army or navy 
for words sp+ken in debate. The message and the 
letter were referred to a select commitiee, of which 
Mr. Chauncey Goodrich of Connecticut was chair- 
man. They called witnesses, and heard the parties. 
Commending the President highly, and censuring 
Mr. Randolph severely, they reported the facts, the 
evidence, their opinion, and their reasons, together 
with resolutions for the final action of the House. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the 
proceedings of a committee, of which the gentleman 
trom Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was chairman. 
That gentleman has seen fit to denounce the course 
of the select committee on the present occasion in 
severe terms. He has seen fit to declare in his 
place that they have committed a greater breach of 
the privileges of this House, in making their report, 
than any of which they have complained; or, in 
other language, greater than if their hands had 
been imbrued in the blood of a fellow member; and 
this charge he has made against us, for following 
the only unexceptionable part of the example which 
he himself set for us in his younger days, some 
thirty years ago, when he was a member of the 
other branch of Congress. I will not deny that the 
precedent which he furnished us on that occasion, 
had some influence upon our course in discharging 
the duty of making a report. But there are other 
parts of that precedent which our own sense of jus: 
tice and propriety did not permit us to follow. We 
did not feel it to be our duty to call the accused 
member from the lobbies or from the promiscuous 
crowd, and to move that he be arraigned be- 
fore the assembled multitude, with ail eyes fixed 
upon him, to hear read one of the most ex- 
traordinary documents to be found upon our 
legislative annals—most extraordinary for its vi- 
tuperative energy, for its biting sareasms, for 
its withering invective, and its galling accusations. 
We did not pursue that mild and merciful course. 
We did not deny the accused the right to defend 
himself before the committee, and insist that his 
defence should be before the Senate only. Je 
did not insist that all the rules of law in favor 
of innocence, until guilt was established, were to 
be discarded. We did not insist that the accused 
should be aspersed upon ex parte evidence, should 
be denied the privilege of cross examining the 
witnesses against him, or should be tried and con- 
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in this Union, in a matter of a penny’s value, de- 
clare to be no proof at all. We did not insist that 
either House of Congress was a high tribunal, of 
such exalted character and transcendent dignity 
and importance, that all the principles of evidence, 
and all the rales of law, which the wisdom of ages 
had established for the protection of innocence and 
the defence of the accused, were to be trampled 
under foot, when a humble individual was on trial 
for all that was most dear to him in life. Our 
course, in all these respects, was exactly the reverse of 
that pursued by the member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Apams] in the well known case of John 
Smith, a Senator from Ohio. We adhered to the 
rules of law. We presumed innocence until guilt 
was established. We held no man, aequitted by 
the verdict of his peers, to be an acquitted felon. 
We allowed no ex parte evidence. We permitted 
the parties implicated in a charge to be present, 
to meet the witnesses against them face to face, to 
cross-examine them in the most rigid :manner, to 
call witnesses in their own defence, to be witnesses 
for each other and indirectly for themselves, and 
finally presented the whole mass of the evidence on 
all sides, simultaneously, to the House, and, through 
it, to the country. We did follow the precedent of 
the gentleman from Massachussetts in one respect, 
though in a somewhat different spirit. We reported 
the facts, the evidence, our opinions thereon, our 
reasons, and what, in our view, should be the final 
action of the House. We reported, as he did, a 
resolution for expulsion, 

On the 27th of November, 1807, a resolution 
was presented, which was adoped by the Senate, 
‘that a committee be appointed to inquire whether 
it be compatible with the honor and privileges of 
this House, that John Smith, a Senator of the State 
of Ohio, against whom bills of indictment were 
found at the Circuit Court of Virginia, helc at 
Richmond in August last, for treason and misde- 
meanor, should be permitted any longer to have a 
seat therein; and that the committee do inquire in- 
to all the facts regarding the conduct of Mr. Smith 
as an alleged associate of Aaron Burr, and report 
the same to the Senate.”” That committee examin- 
ed the evidence against the Senator, such as it was; 
and Mr. Adams, the chairman, in their behalf, re- 
ported it with a summary statement of the facts, 
with reasons and arguments, a resolution for the 
expulsion of the offending Senator, anda recommen- 
dation that it be adopted by the Senate. I will 
read the words of the resolution, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] reported it: 

** Resolved, That John Smith, a Senator from the 
State of Ohio, by his participation in the conspi- 
racy of Aaron Burr, against the peace, union, and 
liberties uf the people of the United States, has 
been guilty of conduct incompatible with his duty 
and station as a Senator of the United States: and 
that he be therefor, and hereby is, expelled from 
the Senate of the United States.” 

Upon this resolution, thus reported by the com- 
mittee, John Smith was heard before the Senate, 
by his witnesses and his counsel}; and when the final 
vote was taken upon its adoption, it did not pass 
for the want of a single vote. 

The case of Captain Isaac A. Coles was in the 
year 1809. He had assaulted General Nelson, a 
member of the House froin the State of Maryland, 
in the north wing of the Capitol, after the House 
had adjourned, and for a cause not conneeted with 
the duties of General Nelson as a member. A 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the occurrence, and to 
report a statement of the facts, with their opinion 
thereon. Governor Taylor of South Carolina was 
ehairman, and Mr. Pitkin of Connecticut was a 
member, of this committee. They reported the 
facts, the evidence, their opinion thereon, that Mr. 
Coles had been guilty of a Souesh of privilege, that 
his apology should be deemed satisfactory, and a 
— also that no further proceedings should 

The ease of Russell Jarvis, in 1828, who as- 
saulted the private secretary of the President of the 
United States while passing from the hail of this 
House wo the Senate chamber, although not the 


we of @ member, is deserving of notice. Mr. 





McDuffie of South Carolina was chairman of the 


committee. They heard the witnesses, and the 
parties, by consent, reported a summary statement 
of the facts, all the evidence, their opinion thereon, 
and a resolution declaring Mr. Jarvis guilty of a 
breach of privilege, deserving the censure of the 
House, and that no further proceedings be had 
thereon. 

In the case of Lieutenant Lane, who assaulted 
Mr. Ewing, a member of this House from the 
State of Ohio, in the year 1835, the subject was re- 
ferred to a committee, who reported a summary 
statement of the facts, together with the evidence; 
but the Congress expiring in a few hours, they, for 
that reason, recommended no action by the Honse. 

In the case of the affray between two Reporters, 
(Wheeler and Cedd,) in 1836, witnin this hall, 
while the House was in session, the commitiee 
reported the facts, the evidence, their opinions, and 
resolutions for tke final action of the House. 

The case of Mr. Ruggles of the Senate, so sadly 
connected with the occasion of the present investi- 
gation, is fresh in the recollections of all. The 
committee there, also, have reported the facts, the 
evidence, their opinicns, and a resolution for the 
final action of the Senate. 

Such has been the course of precedents. They 
are uniform, invariable, extend through every pe- 
riod of our political history, and it remains to be 
seen whether they are all to be subverted to meet 
the exigencies of the present moment. I only de- 
sire that it may be known and understood by the 
House, and by the country, that if, for the purpose 
of suppressing this report, and getting rid of the re- 
solutions of expulsion and censure, the whole sub- 
ject shall be recommitted, with instructions, direct- 
ly or indirectly to suppress them, it will be in open 
violation of the whole practice and course of both 
Houses of Congress from the earliest to the present 
time. 

The review of this long course of precedents has 
anticipated, and rendered unnecessary, what I had 
intended to have said upon my third proposition. 
It has been already seen that we have acted only in 
conformity with precedent, in submitting resolu- 
tions for expulsion, and censure. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has relieved us 
from any necessity of explanation. In his report 
upor the case of John Smith, he says ‘““The com- 
mittee have never conceived tnemselves invested 
with authority to try Mr Smith. Their charge 
was to report an opinion relating to the honor and 
privileges of the Senate, and the facts relating to 
the conduct of Mr. Smith. Their opinion, indeed, 
cannot be expressed in relation to the privilege of 
the Senate, without relating, at the same time, to 
Mr. Smith’s right of holding a seat in this body; 
but in that respect the authority of the committee 
extends only to proposal, and not to decision.” 
And yet the committee, in that case, reported a 
resolution for the expulsion of John Smith, and he 
was heard, and tried, before the Senate upon that 
resolution, though upon the final vote it did not 
pass by the constitutional majority, and he was 
therefore not expelled. The committee did not, in 
the present case, conceive themselves invested with 
authority to try the members accused. They 
knew that their authority extended only to pro- 
posal, and not to decision. They knew that the 
trial, if trial there was, would be before the 
whole House; that the first question would be 
whether the members implicated had violated the 
privileges of the House ; and that the second qucs- 
tion would be, whether they should be expelled or 
censured therefor. They knew full well that the 
committee, in presenting these resolutions, bad 
done no more than any one of them upon his indi- 
vidual responsibility, or any other member of the 
House, might have done when this report was pre- 
sented. It was not believed that the concur- 
rence of four or seven in a proposition, which any 
one of them was competent to make, upon a sub- 
ject referred to them explicitly, would take from 
them combined the power, which each one of them 
separately possessed, even without the additional 
grant of power. 

The whole subject is under the contro] of the 
House. They can modify these resolutions or re 
ject them. They cap proceed with the trial or re- 
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use to do so, upon the motion of any member. 
They can get rid of the reso'utions and the trial 
also, by referring them back tu the committee, with 
the report and the evidence, with instructions to 
suppress them. Whatever course is taken, the 
committee have discharged a duty which they 
neither sought nor shunned, and it now rests with 
the individual members of this House, and they 
are responsible to their constituents and to the 
country. 








PUBLIC LANDS—GRADUATION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


Or Missourt, 

In Senate, April 12, 1838.—The “bill providing for 
the reduction and graduation ef the price of the 
public lands” having been taken up for conside- 
ration— 
Mr. BENTON said he rose with peculiar gra- 

fication to speak on the present occasion. The 
Graduation Bill was an old and favorite measure 
of his, commenced twelve years ago, prosecuted 
with various success, impeded sometimes by unex- 
pected opposition, baffled at one period by the 
scheme to distribute money among the States, but 
never abandoned nor despaired of. Conscious of 
the justice and rectitude of the bill, and a firm be- 
liever in the eventual triamph of all that is moral- 
ly and politically right, he had never suffered him- 
self to be discouraged by opposition, or dishearten- 
ed by defeat. THe had always believed .n the finai 
success of the bill, and the period for success 
seemed now to be approaching. 

The bill comes to us now under more favorable 
auspices than ithas ever done before. The Pre- 
sident recommerds it, and the Treasury needs the 
money which it will produce. A gentleman of the 
Opposition (Mr. Ciay] reproaches the President 
for inconsistency mm making this recommendation ; 
he says that he voted against it as Senator here- 
tofore, and recommends it as President now. But 
the gentleman forgets to tell us that Mr. Van 
Buren, when a member of the Senate, spoke in 
favor of the general object of the bill from the 
first day it was presented, and that he voted in 
favor of one degree of reduction—a reduction of 
the price of the public lands to one dollar per acre 
—the last session that he served here. Far from 
being inconsistent, the President, in this recom- 
mendation, has only carried out to their legitimate 
conclusions the principles which he formerly ex- 
pressed, and the vote which he formerly gave. 

The bill, as modified en the motions of the Se- 
nators from Tennessee and New Hampshire 
| Messrs. Grunpy and Hvusparp] stands shorn of 
half its original provisiens. Originally it embraced 
four degrees of reduction; it now contains but two 
of those degrees. The two last—the fifty cent, 
and the twenty-five cent reductions, have been cut 
off. I made no objection to the motions of those 
gentlemen. I knew them to be made in a friend- 
ly spirit; I knew also that the success of their 
motions was necessary to the success of any part of 
the bill. Certainly I would have preferred the whole 
—would have prefered the four degrees of reduc- 
tion. But this is a case in which the homely 
maxim applies, that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. By giving up half the bil, we may gain 
the other half; and sure I am that our constituents 
will vastly prefer lialf to nothing. The lands may 
now be reduced to one dollar for those which have 
beeii five years in market, and to seventy-five 
cents for those which been ten years in Market. 
The rest of the bill is relinquished for the present, 
not abandoned for cver. The remaining degrees 
of reduction will be brought forward hereafter, 
and with a better prospect of success, after the 
lands have been picked and culled over under the 
prices of the present bill. Even if the clauses had 
remained which have been struck out, on the mo- 
tions of the gentlemen from Tennessee and New 
Hampshire, it wonld have been two years from 
December next, before any purchases could have 
been made under them. ‘They were not to take 
effect until December, 1840. Before that time 
Congress will twice sit again, and if the present 
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bill passe, and 1s found to work well, the enact- 
ment of the present rejected clauses will be a mat- 
ter of course. 

The bill will operate, not upon the whole body 
of the lands of the United States, but on compara- 
lively a small part: seventy millions of acres is 
the nominal amount which the bill will reach, but 
in reality its effect will be confined to half that 
quantity. We have authentic reports upon this 
subject, made under the requisition of the Senate, 
by the registers and receivers of all the land dis- 
These oflicers were required to report upon 
the quantity, quality, and value of the unsold lands 
within their respective districts. These reports 
were made several years ago, and exhibited this 
result: the whole quantity of unsold Jands, then 
remaining unpurchased at $125 per acre, was 
seventy-one millions of acres; of that quantity, 
thicty-tour millions of acres were returned as unfit 
for cullivauion and worth nothing; the remaining 
quantity was reporied at varions and average 
pices, from @ght or ten cents per acre up to the 
Government price, The quantity of land then, 
vn whieh this bill can operate, will be about thirty- 
five millions of acres; and the Guality will be the 
refuse of sales, donations, and many years’ 
cullings and pickings. Nominally the bill is to 
apply to lands which have been five years, and 
ten years, in market; in point of fact it applies to 
those which have been twenty, fifty, a hundred, 
and even a hundred and fifty years in market, 
and that not merely at $1 25 per acre, but, in many 
instances asa mere donation. Take the case of 
Missouri. The Spanish Government was esta- 
blished in Upper Louisiana in 1764—say seventy- 
five years ago—and the lands were offered as a 
free giilt to the settlers. At the change of Govern- 
ment in 1804, the same lands were picked by 
head rights and settlement rights, and when the 
land system of the United States was brought to 
bear upon it, it was again picked over, first by pre- 
eniplions, then at public auction, and afterwards 
at private entry. Thus, these lands have been 
picked for three quarters of a century, and under 
three different sovereignties—the French, Spanish, 
and American—net in fact over the whole State, 
but over a great part. The concessions under the 
lrench and Spanish Governments extended four 
hundred miles up and down the Mississippi, within 
the present limits of the State ot Missouri, and 
above a hundred miles back from the river. In 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and 
some parts of Arkansas, a good part of their lands 
have actually been picked over for a century and 
a quarter. The French and Spanish settlements 
commenced in those places about the year 1700; 
and the best lands were disposed of by donations 
under the bountiful system of free gifts which pre- 
vailed under the Kings of France and Spain. In 
I}linois, Indiana, and Michigan, there are lands 
which have been picked for a century and a half— 
since the year 1#8(—when the French first took pos- 
session of these countries. The same countries 
have since been picked under our system of auc- 
tions, pre-emptions, and private entries; and it is 
not only unjust in itself, but derogatory to the Re- 
publican Government of the United States to be 
holding up the refuse of these lands—the mere 
remnants and relics, the offal and leavings, the 
dregs and lees—of so many years’ pickings and cul- 
lings, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 

This is the quantity, and this the quality, of the 
lands on which the bill will operate—about thirty 
five millions of acres, the residuum of years and 
centuries’ donations and sales, and scattered over 
nine States and two Territories. If the whole 
quantity lay in a_ body, it would make but an in- 
considerable extent, but it is scattered over almost 
a boundless region—scattered in detached parcels 
from the Galf of Mexico to the Northern lakes, 
and from the Atlantic coast of East Florida to the 
frontiers of Texas. 

Every interest which can be brought to bear on 
the subjegt requires these lands to be immediately 
suid; and to sell them, the price must be reduced to 
theic value. It is due to the Federal Treasury—to 
the State Governments—and to the whole body of 
the agricultural community. The Treasury is 
empty, made go by a distribution of twenty-eight’ 
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millions of the public moneys among the States, 
and the deferred payment of nine millions due from 
merchants and banks. It is empty, and must be 
replenished. Loans and Treasury notes are both 
humiliating resources, and are only justifiable as 
temporary expedients. The thirty-five millions of 
acres of refuse lands is the natural and adequate 
reliance of the Treasury in this emergency. At 
reduced prices they would sell immediately, and 
for a respectable sum. They he in the setiled 
parts of the States, mixed among the farms, and 
are desirable for their locality, if not for their in- 
trinsic value. They would be purchased imme- 
diately at prices adapted to their value, and would 
throw several millions into the Treasury in a few 
months. Fifteen or twenty millions might be ex- 
pected from them in two years if the graduation 
was complete, down to twenty-five cents. To the 
new States the sales of these lands are necessary to 
the completion of their sovereignty within their 
own limits. The unsold public lands are exempted 
from their jurisdiction—as much so as if they be- 
longed to the Indians. They pay no tax; they con- 
tribute nothing to the support of the State Govern- 
ment; they are desert barriers between settlements. 
Every reason which required the extinction of the 
Indian title within the limits of the States, also re- 
quires the extinction of the Federal title. Under 
the Federal title the lands are useless to every party; 
they contribute nothing to taxation, to cultivation, 
to improvement. Federal dominion over land is a 
barren sceptre, under which nothing grows; indivi- 
dual ownership is the fruitful sceptre which makes 
the soil available for every public and for every 
private benefit. No State should feel its sove- 
reignty complete while the Federal Government 
wields a barren sceptre over any part of its soil. 
Every one should laber for the extinction of the 
Federal title; and every one has so labored. Nu- 
merous are the memorials which have been for- 
warded to Congress on this subject. The Gra- 
duation bill is the feasible mode ot accomplish- 
ing this great object; and in favor of that 
bill, the Legislatures of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Miehigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, besides the Territories, have repeat 1- 
ly sent us their memorials. Never has there been 
so general and so lasting a concurrence in favor of 
any one measure among so many States. Surely 
something is due to the wishes of so many Siates, 
so unanimously and so perseveringly presented to 
us. To the farmers and cultivators of the soil, the 
passage of the bill iseminently duc. It is due tu 
the whole body of the cultivators, whether rich or 
poor, whether with or without land at present. 
Some gentlemen treat it as a mere relief to the 
poor—as a plan merely to supply the poor with 
homes. That is a partial and imperfect view; it 
is only true in part. Doubtless many poor will 
thereby obtain homes, and become freeholders, 
who would otherwise have remained tenants; but 
there is no propriety in requiring from a rich man 
double or treble its value for a piece of refuse 
land which is necessary to complete his farm, 
orto supply him with wood, or water, or pasture, 
or to give him a quarry of stone, or the posses- 
sion of which is merely necessary as an outlet, 
or to keep off a bad neighbor. Many are 
the persons of considerably property to whom 
these parcels of refuse lands will be desirable for 
these purposes, and from whom it would be uncon- 
scionable to demand double or treble price merely 
because they are able to pay it. It may be as- 
sumed, without the fear of contradiction, that there 
will not be a first rate quarter section of land to be 
sold out of the whole thirty-five millions of acres 
on which this bill will operate. There will not be 
one in which there is not a mixture of sterile, or 
broken ground, unfit for cultivation. Our surveys 
are all made to the cardinal points; the lines go 
straight forward, without regard to good or bad 
land; the corners are made at given distances, 
without regard to soil. Often a patch of good land 
S cul into two parts by a line; often it is thrown in- 
to three or four different quarter sections by a cor- 
ner made in the middle ef it. Creeks and branches 
may have narrow bottoms of good soil, bordered 
by steep hills unfit for cultivation; and bodies of 
good land may be cut up by lines and corners. In 
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all such cases, while a poor man may find space 
for his small field on a single quarter section, yet 4 
man of some property must purchase four or five 
quarter sections to combine as much soil fit fo; 
cultivation as his force requires. To demand a 
dollar and a quarter all round for such land, is to 
demand four or five dollars an acre for all that js 
fit for use. The rich and the poor, then, are both 
interested in this bill. it concerns the whole agri- 
cultural population of eight States and two Terrj- 
tories. Itconcerns the farmers and planters of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida; o; 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and a part of Ohio. It is a bill which 
will carry benefits, and give satisfaction, to a 
greater number o/ States, and to a greater number 
of individuals, than any bill which ever came be- 
fore Congress. The eyes of one-third of the Union 
are upon‘us, watching the issue of this bill, to them 
the most important measure which ever came be- 
fore Congress! 

This, then, is a bill for the benefit-of the agri- 
cultural part of the community, and is it not right 
that something should be done for the benefit of 
that numeious and meritorious class?) Few know 
the value uf their labor to the country? Few cal- 
culate the amount, small in the detail, but enormous 
in the aggregate, of their meritorious labors. 1 see 
in areport of the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
to Congress at the commencement of the present 
session, that the bread alone consumed in the 
United States, estimated at the low rate of three 
cents a day of each individual, is worth one hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions of dollars. This 
comes from the agricultural class, and is only one 
item in the Jong list of its productions. The meats 
may be deemed of equal value with the bread. 
Then comes the foud for all the domestic animals, 
and, alter that, the anima!s themselves, of almost 
inestiinable value. The cotton, the wyol, the hemp, 
the flax, the leather, which furnish the material for 
the raiment of the greater part of fifteen millions 
of souls, come from their hands. After all this, 
there is an anual surplus of a hundred millions 
of dollars of exportable productions, to be sent 
abroad to foreign climes, to bring back the com- 
forts, the luxuries, the necessaries of life from all 
foreign nations, with gold and silver, and healing 
medicines. The same exportable productions, in 
the return form of foreign merchandise, pay the 
taxes which support the Gevernment. Upwards of 
eight handred milliens of taxes have been derived 
from that source, all bottomed upon the productive 
industry of the farmer. Nor is this all. The 
manufacturer, the navigator, and the merchant, 


find their occupation in the productive indusiry of 


the cultivator of the earth. The factory is fur- 
nished with its material, and the ship wiih its 
freight, from the labor of his hands. The opulent 
merchant, who counts his wealth by millions, has 
derived his estate from the mere filtration of the 
farmer’s productions through his hands; and the 
banker, with his bales of paper money, what would 
he be were it not for the annual millions of gold 
and silver which the exported productions of the 
earth cause to be brougit into our country? Con- 
fining our estimate to the direct annual product 
from agriculture, its annual product in food and 
raiment to man, and food for beasts, and in 
exports, and one thousand millions of dollars 
may not exceed its value! All other interests put 
together are insignificant, compared to this great 
one. Compare the farmer with the banker, now 
the object of so much legislative care and encc- 
miam in our country.. He produces no-hing. He 
takes an old handkerchief, won out in service, has 
it made into silk paper, cuts its up into liule slips, 
and sprinkles it over with figures for dollars. In 
this way these cherished and exalted characters 
have made what is called about a hundred millions 
of dollars. Grant that it is really a hundred mil- 
lions—that every paper dollar is good for a real 
dollar—what then? why, the whole is anly the 
tenth pait of the annual product of the cultivation 
of the earth! The whole is only worth thirty-six 
days’ labor of the agricultural interest! “Pat their 
hundred miilions of paper is not worth dollar for 
dollar ; y2s* defaleations will be encountered when 
the day of realization ‘tives; and if three-fourths 
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are made good, it will be a happy deliverance for 
the country. Peradventure the whole of the bank 
notes now afloat in this Union are not worth 
twenty-five days’ labor of the agricultural class ; 
vet this class can scarcely conciliate a majority 
for a pre-emption Jaw, or a graduation law, while 
the support and applause of the banks command 
the first cares and labors of the legislative bodies. 
Besides their ‘productive industry, the agricul- 
tural class is the great fountain and nursery of 
the Republican spirit. 
vide that noble prerogative with them; still, from 
the vast superiority of their numocrs and the pecu- 
ar adaptation of their cccupation to the culliva- 


tion of the independent spirit of man, the cultiva- | 


tors of the earth must be looked upon as the great 


and perennial fountain of that Republican spirit | 


which is to maintain and perpetuate our free insti- 
tutions. Gentlemen of the Opposition affect a 
ereat alarm for the overthrow of the Republic by 
military chieftains. Let them 
rors. Let thein remember that no conquering gen- 
eral ever overturned the civil institutions of his 
country until the faction, corruption, and venality of 
politicians had first rendered them odious and con- 


temptible; and let them sce in the productive classes | 


of the United States,--the laborers of all kindsas 
well as the agriculturalists,—the incorruptible mass 
which will long save our couotry from that fate. 
The Roman Senate had been twice bribed by Ju- 


curtha,—an African and almost a negro,—Cato | 
liad been defeated for the consulship by Clodius,— | 
before Cesar marched his legions to the capital. | 


Let us cherish our productive classes; let us pro- 
mote their independence; let us multiply our free- 
holders and ali the producers. Let us enhance the 
consideration of him whose labor draws wealth 
from the earth, and from its mines—from the 
forests and from the waters—and of him whose 


skill and industry imparts a new value to whatever | 


the earth, the sea, the forest, and the mines pre- 
dues. Let us cherish and advance these classes, 
and far distant is the day when a Cesar, a Crom- 
well, or a Buonaparte is to be feared in our Ame- 
rica. 


This bill is one of the means, and the most | 


essential one ever brought before Congress, for 
advancing the agricultural interest. The pre-emp- 
tion bill which passed the Senate some weeks ago, 
dees much for them; but the benefi's of this bill 
will be far more extensive and dffusive. It will 
reach thousands where the other will reach 
hundreds. And now, what are the objections to 
this measure? What are the objections to it? For 
the human mind is so constracted that there must 
be variatiens of opinion upon every subject, and 
more or less opposition to every measure. This 
beneficent bill is opposed! Called for by the 
united voice of the whole West, it is opposed by 
the voice of a single Western State! The gentle- 
inen from Kentucky (Messrs. Clay and Crirren- 
DEN] oppose tt; the undivided phalanx of Senators 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, support it. Kentucky stands alone in 
he Great West, svie opponent, on this floor, to 
this great Western measure! 

And what are the objections which are brought 
forward?) What are they? Are they such as have 
any foundation in reason, in fact, or in propriety? 
Is there any Senator who argues that sterile land 
is as valuable as fertile—that the last choice is as 
good as the first—that ridges, hills and swamps, 
knobs and mountains, arid prairies, pine barrens, 
post oak flats, stony points and brushwood jungles— 
the refuse of scores of years’ of sales and dona- 
tions—is there any Senator to stand up and main- 
tain the affirmative of these propositions, and to 
justify, upon the principle of a uniformity of value, 
the uniformity of price, for all these varieties of soil? 
No, sir: no one is found to stand up and expose 
himself to such a glaring absurdity. Other reasons 
must be sought for. The region of imagination— 
the field of wild conjecture—the visionary creations 
of fancy, must be resorted to, in order to conjure up 
something that can be paraded before the Senate. 
In this far distant search alter arguments, a motley 
array of baseless reasons has been gathered into 
he service, the whole of them invalid, and a part 


Other laboring classes di- | 


moderate their ter- | 
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of them such as would discredit the political 
economy of boarding school misses. 

It is assumed that the Federal Treasury is to 
lose a quarter of a dollar an acre upon every acre 
of land that is so'd for ene dollar; and fifiy cen's 
per acre upon all the sales for seventy five cents; 
and so on through the whole scale of graduation. 
This is assumed; and then an imposing table of 
calculations is made out, and presented to the Se- 
nate, exhibiting tens of millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the loss to the Treasury. It 
is difficult to reply to such objections without using 
language which the moderation of parliamentary 
debate forbids. In the first place, the assumption 
is absolutely unfounded! It is an absolute error in 
point of fact! for these refuse lands are not worth 
a dollar and a quarter an acre; and, therefore, 
there is no loss in selling them for less. Even if 
they should be worth some cents more in the acre 
than they are sold for, the Government becomes 
the gainer by passing them into private hands, to 
pay taxes to the State, to contribute to the 
mass of cultivation and to the quantity of 
productions for home consumption, or for ex- 
portation, It would be true wisdom in the Go- 
vernment to make a donation to every cultiva- 
torofas much as would make him a_ reasonable 
farm. But gentlemen say, keep the land long 
enough and it will bring the dollar and a quarter. 
This, again, is untrue in point of fact, and is un- 
just and unwise in pointof policy. Some of these 
lands will never rise to $1 25; others will not rise 
in centuries; in the mean time the actual value of the 
land, at simple interest, 1s sunk every sixteen years, 
and the States are injured for wantofthem. The 
actual value has already been lost two or three 
times over in the loss of the interest upon so much 
dead capital. 

Sinking the price of all lands all over the Union, 
is another of the fine objections brought forward 
against this bill. It is pretended that it will have 
a universal effect on the price of property; that it 
will reduce the value of real estate in every part of 
the United States, and that every landholder will 
find his estate diminished in proportion to the re- 
duction which this bill makes in the price of the 
refuse public lands. Sir, this is an argument to 
fear and avarice. It is an argument to alarm 
landholders in the old States, and to work upon 
their sense of interest in opposition to a sense of 
right. Itis an absurd and ridiculous attempt to 
frighten and seduce the people of the old States. 
Why, sir, who ever heard of the price of good Jand 
being governed by the price of bad land? This bill 
operates only on the refuse, and it does not bring 
that refuse as low as the price of such refuse now 
is in every State of the Union. Go into any State, 
no matter what one, and you will find millions, 
and in some States tens of millions, of acres, which 
can be purchased for less than a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre—for less than a dollar—less than 
seventy-five cents, or fifty cents, or twelve and a 
half cents! and millions of acres for which no price 
at all can be obtained. This is a truth which 
every Senator knows; and, therefore, every Senator 
must feel the absurdity of the argument which is 
brought forward. Philosophers tell us that a pea 
thrown into the Atlantic ocean will disturb the 
equilibrium of the waters on the coast of China; 
but no navigator has ever reported that his ship 
was endangered by sucha disturbance. So of this 
objection. Orators here affirm that it will affect 
the price of real estate all over the Union; the 
event will prove that it will have no: more effect 
upon the price of land in the Atlantic States than 
the pea in the Atlantic ocean would have upon the 
sailing of Chinese junks in the Galf of Tonquin. 

The derangement of the whole landed system of 
the United States, is another of these objections 
brought forward to impede the passage of the bill, 
and is about as well-founded as all the rest. It 
has no foundation at ali! not even a particle of 
truth to restypon! The change of price has no- 
thing to do with the structnre of the land system. 
The system consists of the scientific mode of sur- 
veys—the land offices—and the patents derived 
from the United States. These compose the sys- 
tem, and the bill before us touches none of these 
things. It affects the price only, and in thatit only 
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follows the act of 1820—that act which reduced 
the price of lands from two dollars to one dollar 
twenty-five cents per acre. It follows that act, 
which no one pretended was an overthrow of the 
land system. It follows that act; but does not go 
its length; for the proposed reductions are not equal 
to the reduction then actually made. The reuc- 
lion was then seventy-five cents in the acre; it is 
only proposed now to make reductions of twenty- 
five cents, and of fifty centsin the acre. The bil! 
then has an example in our own legislation which 
answers the objection now brought forward; and it 
is to be remembered that the reduction of 1820 was 
opposed by the same arguments, and, so far as they 
remain in Congress, by the same persons, who op- 
posed the reduction of 1820. 

The loss of their population, by the old States, 
is another of these fine objections. Elaborate ta- 
bles of comparison between the increase of popu- 
lation in the old and th: new States are exhibited 
here; and the balance is shown to be to the preju- 
dice of the old ones. It is shown that they are 
losing their population—that the new States are 
out-growing them—and that it is necessary to keep 
up the price of public lands in order to slacken the 
tide of this emigration. Sir, thisis a strange ob- 
jection. Itis anti-national, anti-socia!, and anti- 
Western! It is an argument founded in sectional 
feelings, and calculated to array the old States 
against the new ones. It isan argument which 
turns its back upon the West, and caters to the 
jealousy of the East! It is an argument which 
counteracts the genius of our Constitution, and 
goes to array one half of the Union against the 
other. By the genins of our Constitution, the 
whule Union is considered as one country, and the 
right of every citizen is fully acknowledged to pro- 
mote his happiness, and to better his condition if 
he can, by pursuing his own notions of his own 
interest; but by this objection the West is con- 
sidered as an alien country! and the inhabitants of 
the Eastern States are contemplated as Russian 
serfs, attached to the soil of the lords paramount, 
and without the privilege of removing from it 
without the permission of their feudal barons. It 
is an objection which smells strongly of the high 
tariff system. 

Such are the best of the objections urged against 
this measure; and these being the best, how mise- 
rable must be the remainder! ‘Too miserable, 
surely, to merit a moment’s consideration. Yet 
there is one which cannot be overlooked, though it 
is difficult to see with what propriety it was dragged 
into the debate. It is that famous Treasury Order 
of July 11th, 1836; which, in addition to its benefi- 
cial effects in favor of the public Treasury, has 
operated asa PRE-EMPTION LAW in favor of 
settlers and cultivators. That noble order drove 
the speculators, with their bank facilities—with 
their bales and bundles of bank notes—it drove 
them out of the field! It freed the setilers and cul- 
tivators from the competition of these harpies—the 
only competition which they have to fear; for no 
HARD MONEY MAN ever bids against a settler 
to take hishome and his improvements for nothing. 
It is the PAPER MONEY SPECULATOR who 
performs that operation; and, therefore, the Trea- 
sury order, which expelled these speculators from 
the field, relieved the settlers and cultivators from 
their only dangerous competitor, and secured to 
them their homes and settlements at Government 
prices. As long as that noble order is maintained, 
just so long will the settlers and cultivators of the 
soil be free from the competition of speculators, 
and actually blessed with the main advantages of 
a general, permanent, and universal pre-emption 
law. 

It is to no purpose that politicians, or specula- 
tors, or those interested in the banks, shall cry out 
against that order as imposing a hardship on the 
settler—as compelling him to purchase specie at a 
premium to enter jand.. Even if he had to do so, 
he would still gain by the operation; for it would be 
a great gain by paying two or three per cent. to get 
rid of the competition of a bank facility specula- 
tor, to whom fifty or a hundred dollars, more or 
less, in the pri¢e of a quarter section, is no object 
atall. The two or three per cent, frees bir from 
acormpetition which might cost him fifties or hud- 
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dreds of dollars. But it 1s not so. The farmer, 
the cultivator, and the settler, has no money but 
good money.” He takes care to have hard money 
for the produce of his hard labor. He has the hard 
money any way, and has no business with treach- 
crous paper. Seven millions of dollars in gold and 
silver paid into the land offices last year, and the 
whole of it by cultivators, attests the facility with 
which the farming interest can supply themselves 
with hard money. Noiwithstanding the stoppage 
of the banks, seven millions were paid without 
difficulty last year. A far greater sum can be paid 
without difficulty this year, and next year, and 
every year to come. The specie in the couniry 
was estimated at cighty millions last year; it now 
exceeds ninety millions; and it will exceed one 
hundred millions before Christmas. Never did 
gold and silver flow so fastas at the preseat mo- 
ment into the country. The gold biil, and the hard 
money policy of General Jackson, are now trium- 
phant over the sneers and machinations of banks 
and politicians, and are saturating the land with 
the precious metals. Every farmer can now have 
all his productions paid for in hard money, and it 
is his own fault, and it may be his own sorrow, if 
he does not. To attack the Treasury order, is to 
attack the shield and wgis of the farmers! To re- 
voke that order is to remove their protection, and 
to lay them open to the competition of speculators. 
To receive the notes of the banks for lands, is to 
give thateredit to the banks which is denied to the 
citizens; for what is a bank note but a promissory 
note to pay money? Far better would it be to 
credit the farmers, if any credit is to be given. Far 
better would it be to take their promissory notes! 
for the farmers would never combine, as the banks 
have done,to dishonor their notes, and to leave 
the Government without revenue. 

Mr. B. concluded with presenting she bill as a 
measure emphatically for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural interest—that great interest, which he de- 
clared to be the foundation of all national prospe- 
rity, and the backbone, and substratum of every 
other interest—which was, in the body politic, 
front rank for service, and rear rank for reward— 
which bore nearly aj! the burthens of Government 
while carrying the Government on its back—which 
was the fountain of good production, while it was 
the pack-horse of burthens, and the broad shoul- 
ders which received nearly all losses—especially 
from broken banks. This bill -vas for them; and, 
in voting for it, he had but one regret, and that 
was, that it didnot go far enough—that it was not 
equal to their merits. 


LL 


MR. CLAY’S RESOLUTION. 





DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, May 2, 1838. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY of Kentucky the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by him, was taken 
up, and read the second time: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That no discrimination shal! be made as 
to the currency or medium of payment in the se- 
veral branches of the public revenue, or in debts or 
dues to the Government; and that, until otherwise 
ordered by Congress, the notes of sound banks 
which are payable and paid on demand in the legal 
currency of the United States, under suitable re- 
strictions, to be forthwith prescribed and promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be re- 
ceived in payment of the revenue and of debts and 
dues to the Government, and shall be subsequently 
disbursed, in course cf public expenditure, to all 
public creditors who are willing to receive them. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky sajd if the Senator from 
New York would assign any sufficient reason for 
the reference, he would not object to it. The reso- 
lation, he said, or some measure like it, was not 
only called for by the situation of the country, but 
its adoption would be attended by the most practi- 
cal benefits. It contained two principles: first, to 
\lo away with all discriminatida in the payment of 
the revenue, whether derived from the lands or the 
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customs, and as, on that subject, the Senate had 
already expressed its opinion by an almost unani- 
mous vote, he could not see the necessity of a refe- 
rence of it. The second provision was that, until 
otherwise ordered by Congress, the notes of sound 
and specie-paying banks shall be received and paid 
out in the receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. Now it appeared to him that that principle 
was so simple that every Senator could comprehend 
it, and therefore, there was no necessity for refer- 
ring it. He was only anxious for a speedy action 
on the subject. 

Mr. WRIGHT had no objection to state the 
views which governed him in making this motion, 
and he hoped they would induce the Senate to 
think that the matter was not se clear as the Se- 
nator from Kentucky supposed. He was well 
aware that the first branch of the resolution was 
in terms, such as the Senate by a strong vote in- 
corporated in the billin relation to the finances 
sent to the other House; and it seemed to him that 
would supersede the necessity of a repetition of it, 
in sending itagain tothe House. That, however, was 
not the question. The last clause of the resolution 
was on @ subject that had constituted part of the 
legislation of the country, from the commence- 
ment of the Government; and it did seem to him 
that an examination was proper, to see how far the 
resolution would conflict with the existing laws, 
The resolation proposed to go much farther than 
any act of Congress had ever gone. But we well 
know that we have recently passed laws on the 
subject, (the deposite bill of 1836,) in reference to 
notes that may be received. He recollected in 
1834, when the political friends of the gentleman 
had predominance in the Senate, provisions were 
passed in reference to bills to be received by it; and 
now the provision is that the bills shall not enly be 
received, but paid by it. How far it was designed 
by the resulution to repeal all former legislation, 
without saying so, in terms, he did not know, but 
it Was quite certain that an inquiry to see how far 
the resolution would conflict with the existing laws, 
was highly necessary. No act of Congress has 
ever made it imperative on the Treasury to receive 
and pay out bank bills as contemplated by the reso- 
lution In proposing the reference, Mr. W. did 
not wish to delay the action of the Senate on the 
resolution. He was only for satisfying himself 
and others on the points be had adverted to. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he had attended 
very respecifully to all that had been said by the 
Senator from New York, and he owned that he 
had heard nothing to satisfy him of the propriety of 
areference. Mr. C. then went into an argument 
to show the expediency of passing the resolation. 
Now he said was the accepted time to act, and to 
signify to the whole country that there was no in- 
tention to persevere in a course of discrimination 
with regard to the money to be received in pay- 
ment of the revenue. 

Mr. WRIGHT did not design to protract the dis- 
cussion. He would say one or two words in an- 
swer to the Senator from Kentucky. The first de- 
Sign in passing the resolution, was to sustain the 
banks in resuming specie payments. The banks 
of New York had resumed, and he discovered by 
public papers, that several of the banks of Boston 
had also resumed; and he discovered from the 
same source ef information, that the collector of 
the customs and the post office were receiving their 
notes. The resolution would, therefore, do no 
good, for the notes of the banks that have resumed 
are reeeived and disbursed, precisely as they were 
before the suspension of specie payments. 

Mr. CLAY: am Ito understand that the notes 
of these are received and disbursed by the pablic 
azents. 

Mr. WRIGHT said so he understood by the pa- 
pers; and, se far as he was concerned, he would 
agree to receive and pay out the notes of all sovad 
and specie-paying banks. Bat it would be in vain 
for the Government to issue a notice in advance, 
that the Government would receive the notes, till 
he banks put themselves in a position to render 

vem receivable under the existinglaws. He could 
not agree that the Senate should legislate with 
referenee to bank notes, and put them on the Same 
footing with our own paper. One objection te the 


resolution had been confirmed by the remarks of 
the honorable Senator; and that was, that all the 
money to be received, from New York, for instance, 
in bank paper, was to be disbursed in whatever 
portion of che country disbursements were to be 
made. Then what position did you put the coun. 
try in? You must send the New York bank notes 
to the extreme South; and there, if the public credi. 
tor refuses them, he must be paid in specie, which 
is to be transported the-e at great trouble and ex. 
pense. This might bea very great advantage to 
the New York banks to compel their notes to be 
paid out for one-half the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment. He would detain the Senate no longer, 
but ask for the yeas and nays on the question. 
The yeas and nays were accordingly ordered. 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, said it appeared to him 
that the reference was urged, not for the purpose of 
an examination into the merits of the resolution, 
but for the purpose of opposing it altogether. The 
Senator tells us, said Mr. C. of the resumption of 
the banks of New York, and says that, therefore, 
the resolution with regard to them is unn » 
Now, the resumption of the New York banks was 
not in consequence of their ability to resume, but of 
the law of that State, which made it imperative on 
them to doso by the 9th or 10th. There was a 
wide difference between actual resumption and the 
nominal resumption of the New York banks, not 
venturing to put out their notes. But it seemed the 
collector and pcstmaster was doing what the reso- 
lution proposed they snould do—that they were do- 
ing, without law, what he proposed they should do 
in consequence of law. As to sending the notes of 
New York to the extreme South er West, to pay 
them out for the expenditures of the Government, 
it would be a bungling operation. He supposed the 
Government might authorize some one to draw for 
them on New York, and the drafts would sell for a 
heavy premium. Mr. C. spoke of the great bene- 
fits that would result to New York from the mea- 
sure, and concluded by expressing the opinion that 
nothing but the establishment of a National Bank 
would effectually remedy the evils of a disordered 
currency, and that without it, the country would 
be perpetually exposed to the difficulties and em- 
barrasments under which it was now suffering. 


Mr. CALHOUN said he was gratified that the 
Senator from Kentucky had introduced this reso- 
lution. The banks were about to resume specie 
payment, or rather had actually resumed, and this 
in the most easy manner, and in the shortest pe- 
riod, that resumption had ever been effected, not- 
withstanding all the predictions to the contrary, so 
confidently made on the opposite side, that resump- 
tion was impossible without the aid of Government. 

The movement was an important one, and de- 
manded our immediate attention, in order to deter- 
mine what relation we ought to assume in reference 
to the banks, in the new condition in which they 
now are, or shortly may be. The resolution of- 
fered a favorable opportunity for the consideration 
of the subject, which he thought ought to be em- 
braced. 


He had turned his attention partially to the sub 
ject, and intended to do so much more fully, before 
the resolution was taken up for discussion; but 
with the slight consideration which he had given it, 
he felt a strong conviction that a reunion with the 
qanks, as proposed by the resolution, would, at no 
distant day, be followed by anther shock, such aso 
that in May last, bat stil! more terrific. He would 
not enter on the discussion now, but hoped an op- 
portunity would be afforded him, in the progress of 
the resolution, to assign his reasons for this belief, 
and when, he trusted, he would be able to satisfy 
the Senate that it was well founded. 


In the mean time, acting under its influence, he, 
for one, would do no act to countenance, in any way, 
a reunion with the banks. Indeed, he could not 
see how even those who are in favor of a reunion, 
could justify a vote in its favor, unless some mea- 
sure should first be adopted to guard against a re- 
currence of a calamity which he regarded a’ so ob- 
viously inevitable, without some ‘effectual remedy 
to preventit. As to himself, he believed that a 
National Bank was totally out of the question, and, 
if it were not, it would prove, if adopted under ex- 
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isting cireamstances, one of the greatest calamities 
ihat could befal the country. 

Thus thinking, it appeared to him, that this reso- 
lution should undergo a full and deliberate investi- 
gation, and, for that purpose, if the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance was in his seat, he 
would ask him to withdraw his motion for a refe- 
rence, in order to assign an early day, say Mon- 
day or Tnesday next, to take up the resolution for 
disewssion. After the views of the Senate had 
been fully expressed, if it should be thought advi- | 
sable, it might then be referred. 

Atter some remarks from Mr. DAVIS, | 

Mr. BENTON rose and addressed the Senate in 
favor of the teference. His remarks were given in 
last night’s paper. 

Mr. CLAY did not rise with a view io reply to 
any thing that had been said by the Senator last 
up, but merely to make a single remark in answer 
to the Senatot from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
noun.] That Senator had said that the banks were 
about to resume withvut any assistance from Go- 
vernment Or any agency on its part. He wished 
it were so; but what were the facts in the case? 
With the exception of a few banks in New York, 
and probably one or ti#o in New Jersey, none 
ethers had admitted their readiness to resume. 
Some of these institutions had named the first of 
January as the earliest period, while others again 
thought a much’ longer period wotld be required. 
We all knew that those of Tennessee, Ariansas, | 
and Mississippi would not be ready under two | 
yeais. What he, Mr. C. meant to say was, there 
would be no general resumption. He had never 
said that a United States Bank was indispensable 
to a resumption of specie payments, What he fad 
said, and what he would say now, was, that under 
the present deposite system, without the agency 
of a United States Bank, if they did resume they 
could net continue for any length of time. Mr. C. 
said he was well aware that the discussion of the 
the question of a United States Bank was foreign 
to the matter before them just then; but he was for 
a Bank of the United States, and wished it so pro- 
nounced, so understood, that every man, woman, 
and chiid, should know it; and he would take some 
suitable occasion hereafter to present his views in 
relation to a United States Bank, such as he thought 
would be required by the exigency of the times. 
What his resolution proposed was to give the sanc- 
tion of Jaw to this measure, and not leave it to the 
whim and caprice of the Postmaster General and 
the Secretary of the Treasnry. He thought there 
was no necessity for a reference; there was no vb- 
jection to the phraseology of the resolution; it was 
the principles contained in it which caused the op- 
position; aad to refer it to a committee, a majo- 
rity of whom were known to be decidedly hostile, 
would be contrary to all parliamentary usage, and 
he hoped it would not be referred. 

Mr. G.i1 LHOUN said that in making the declara- 
tion he’ did, that specie payments had been resumed, 
he did not suppose that any Senator would under- 
stand him as affitming that all the banks had com- 
menced paying specie. He only meantto say thata 
commencement had been made; and that in spite of 
the declaration, so confidently made, that it could 
not be without the aid of the Government. He 
ventured little in saying, that what had been com- 
menced, would, under the operation of the causes 
that had produced it, go on till there would be a 
general resumption; and that an event so desired 
would be accomplished in the shortest time, and 
with the least pressure, under the action of natural 
causes, without the aid of quackery. Under 
this impression, he had from the first opposed all 
intermeddling on our part. He had always, as he 
expressed himself at the extra session, dreaded the 
dector more than the disease. 

He could not agree with the mover of this reso- 
Jution, that this was an improper time to discuss 
the merits of a National Bank, He (the mover) 
as Well as the Sena:or from Massachusetts farthest 
froth the Chair, agreed that unless some effectual 
remedy should be adopted, another bank explosion 
would ia a few years take place. The thing is 
inevitable, and how can they or any one who 
thinks with them, justify their vote in favor of this 
resolution, which proposes to unite the Govern. 


“commerce of the country have been attracted to 
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ment with the banks, without applying the only re- |{ 
medy, which, according to their conception, can | 
prevent so greata calamity? Ifthe application is | 
impossible now, it would only prove, even accord- | 
ing to their own conception, that the time for a re- | 
} 
' 
| 
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' 
| 
union with the banks has not yet arrived. 

As to himself, he agreed that there were but two 
measures which could possibly prevent a repetitica 
of the explosion, which it is now contended on all | 
sides must follow, without the application of some | 
effectual remedy: a complete and an entire divorce 
from the whole system, or the establishment of a 
National Bank; and, ot the two, he considered the 
former as by far the most safe and effectual. This | 
resoluuion proposes an entire abandonment of the 
divorce, without substituting the Bank, or any other 
preventive measure in its place, which appeared to | 
him by far the least defensible course that could be 
adupted. The plainest dictates of prudence de- 
manded that we should adhere to the remedy we 
have, till another could be substituted. At all 
events, this was the suitable moment to determine 
on our future course; and the oppertunity which 
this resolution afforded for discussion and delibera- 
tion, ought mot to be permitted to pass in silence. 
Specie is flowing in with a strong current from all 
quarters, just as it did previous to the late suspen- 
sion; and unless some measure be adopted to pre- 
vent it, it will become the means of enlarging 
banking operations, instead of entering into the 
general circulation of the country, in the same 
manner as it did then. The result will inevitably 
be another expansion, and another explosion more 
calamitous than the late, unless, as he had said, 
some efiectual measure be adopted to prevent it. 
He, and those who thought with him, believed that 
the most safe and effectual was a complete and en- 
tire divorcé from the banking system; while those 
who differed from us, for the most part, believed 
that a National Bank was the. only safe and effec- 
tual measure. Now was the time for a thorough 
examination and comparison of the two measuies. 
Indeed, he could not see how even the friends of a 
reunion could vote for this measure, without pre- 
viously adepting some remedy against the danger 
which even they admitted. The country could not 
stand another explosion. It would not only over- 
throw the banking system, but would shake our in- 
stitutions to their centre. 

The Senater from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis, ] 
said, as he understood him, that the late explosion 
was caused by the Independent Treasury scheme 
Such he conceived not to be the fact. Instead of 
being the cause, it was but the consequence. The 
existing laws provided, that on the banks ceasing 
to pay specie, they should cease to be the fiscal 
agents of the Government, and have their notes re- 
ceived in the public dues. Tne Independent Trea- 
sury was the result of this provision, and has, in 
fact, been in existence ever since the explosion. 
Under iis operation, the banks are gradually re- 
suming specie payments, and the currency return- 
ing comparatively to a sound condition. But for 
that, it would have become daily more and more 
bloated, till the disease would have been utterly in- 
curable. Every State would have had a direct in- 
terest in enlarging its circulation; for the more 
expanded the circulation, the greater would have 
been the depreciation, and the greater the depre- 
ciation at any point, the more certainly would the 
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it, just as was the case after the late war. The 
reason is obvious. The greater the depreciation, 
the less in reality would be the amount of duty 
paid. It was thus that the divorce had not only 
checked the increase of the evil, but had, in a great 
measure, counteracted it ; and it was a safe concla- 
sion, thata remedy which had proved so efficacious 
in remedying the disease, should prove not less so, 
if persisted in, to prevent its recurrence. 

Tae mover of the resolution thinks very diffe- 
rently. He believes a National Bank to be the 
only effectual remedy, and promises to suggest a 
project for one during the present session. He 
was glad to hear him say so. Now was the time, 


and he hoped that he would be prepared to suggest 
his plan when his resolution should be taken up 
for discussion. 1 hes 

Mr. C. said, that as the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Finance was now in his place, he would 
renew the expression of his hope that he would not 
insist On a reference. He thought the better course 
would be forthe discussion to precede the reference ; 
but he would, notwithstanding, vote for it, if in- 
sisted on, as he did not wish to embarrass any ar- 
rangement the committee may have made. 

Mr. DAVIS opposed the reference, as he saw no 
necessity for sending it to a committee, and parti- 
cularly to one known to be opposed to all the prin 
ciples contained in the resolution. Mr. D. said he 
had expressed an apprehension that there would be 
another explosion, and he thought it just as likely 
to occur under the Sub-Tressury scheme as 
any other. A United States Bank would act as 
a regulator, a kind of a balance whee |, to the other 
institutions, and preserve soundness and order in 
the currency, So far as we had any experience, 
the nation had cause to be proud of such an insti- 
tution—and almost all the ills we had suffered, 
were caused by the improper war made on that 
bank. The deposite system had resulted, as we all 
knew, disastrously, and the Sub-Treasury which 
was supposed to be a healing measure, was proved 
to be any thing else. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the banks in New 
York were to resume he was aware, but there 
was an immense difference between a nominal 
issue and a safe issue. Under the present state of 
things the banks could not lend; they did not 
know how long it might be the pleasure of those 
officers—the Postmaster General and the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury—to sustain them. They might 
come down upon the banks at their pleasure, de- 
mand the dues of Government in specie, and 
cripple those institutions in their business. What 
was wanted was some security in the shape of law, 
designating the medium in which the dues shou! 
be paid; and would it not be better to give them 
this security than leave them to the tender mer- 
cies of the Treasury and Post Office. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he certainly did not think 
that the Senator from Kentucky “ was so silly” as 
to introduce a bill to charter a Bank of the United 
States, after the sense of the Senate had been so 
unequivocally expressed against any such institu- 
tion. He even considered him nota little indis- 
creet in promising to present the outlines ofa bank, 
considering the object which he has in view. It 
was manifestly his intention to turn the public at- 
tention as strongly as possible towards a bank, as 
the only measure of relief. What he (Mr. Cat- 
HouN] wanted, on the other hand, was some defi- 
nite plan of such an institution to be proposed by 
its friends, in order to have something tangible, be- 
tween which and the Sub-Treasury a compari- 
son might be drawn. He felt very cenfident, 
whenever it was presented, that it would not be 
difficult to demonstrate the superiority of the latter 
to the former. He might be mistaken, but he could 
not but feel, after much reflection, that the esta- 
blishment of a National Bank, under existing cir- 
cumstances, for the purpose of regulating the cur- 
rency, would prove a curse to the country. ‘Tt made 
sufficiently poweriul to effect that object, it would 
be too strong for our hberty; but, if not strong 
enough, it would be too weak to etiect the object 
proposed, and, of course, would not prevent the 
explosion in the currency which it Is conceded on 
all sides, must again take place, if the Sub- lrea- 
sury be surrendered, and no effectual remedy be 
applied to prevent it. ee 3 

‘ede this impression, he thought it highly desi- 

rable that the Senator should present his project 
now. He saw no reason for the delay; but, on the 
contrary, he regarded the present occasion, when 
we were called upon by the mover of the resoln- 
tion to abandon the measure which has thus far 
roved effectual, and again to reunite the Govern- 
ment to the banks, as the most suitable of any to 
bring forward his plaa. ; 
Mr. PRESTON opposed the reference in a speech 
of some length. He animadverted on the course 
ursued by some of the Administration members, 
who contended that all connection between the 
Government and banks was dissolved by the sus- 
nsion of specie paymenis, and voting against ail 
banks as fraudulent and corrupt institutions, un- 
worthy of public confidence, and now came forward 
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and lauded these same institutions as great and 
glorious, and doing every thing for the good of the 
country. Mr. P. admitted that another explosion 
was not at all improbable, if they went on in the 
same wild way in relation to the Deposite System. 
The great object of Government should be to limit 
these moneyed corporations, and to regulate them 
by means of a United States Bank. He thought it 
infinitely better to regulate the system by law than 
to leave it to Executive u urpation. 

Mr. NILES then spoke against the resolution. 
His remarks were given in last night's paper. 

Mr. BUCHANAN dil not rise to prolong this 
debate, but merely to state the reason, without en- 
tering into any argument, Which would induce him 
to vote for the reference of this resolauion to the 
Committee on Finance. He was anxious to place 
his vole upon this question in such a light that it 
could not be misunderstood. If he had been suc- 


cessful in obtaining the floor at an earlier stage of 


the debate, he thought he could have demonstrated, 
that in every statesmanlike and in every practical 
view of the subject, the resolution of 1816, in re- 
gard to the receipt of the notes of specie payinz 
banks, was better than the resolution proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky. If his resolution had 
merely proposed to revive the resolution of 1816 
in regard to the public lands, and to place them 
upon the same footing with the customs, it should 
have received his [Mr. B's] support. The pur- 
poses for which the Specie Circular was called into 
existence, had long been accomplished. No rea- 
son any longer existed to contunue the discrimina- 
tion between the currency receivable in payment 
of the public lands and in payment of duties. 
There was now a powerful reason why this dis- 
crimination should cease. How could it be ex- 
pected that the Western banks would resume spe- 
cie payments, under the operation of that circular? 
If atl the public lands mast be paid for in gold and 
silver, (and extensive sales had recently been ad- 
vertised,) whilst the customs were paid tn bank 
paper, would not this produce a run upon the 
Western banks, and drain them of all their specie, 
in case they resumed? He would place the West- 
ern and Eastern banks precisely on the same foot- 
ing; he would interpose no obstacle in the way of 
resumption; and then he would call upon them 
all to redeem their notes in specie. Had the reso- 
lution of the Senator, therefore, been confined to a 
repeal of the discrimination which now existed, he 
must have voted for it, or abandoned his fixed opi- 
nions, Which had already repeatedly received the 
sanction of the Senate. 

As the proposed resolution was not confined to 
this object, he hoped that it might be referred ; and 
when the report of the committee should be made, 
he weuld then undertake to prove that the resolu- 
tion of i816, the construction of which had be- 
come settled by a practice of more than twenty 
years, was better for the Government, bsiier for 
the banks, and better for the people, than the 
change now proposed to be adopted. 

Mr. B. said the ordinary and proper course was 
to refer alisuch resolutions, after they had been 
twice read, to the appropriate committee, which, 
in this case, was the Committee on Finance. He 
felt a bigh respect for the intelligence and financial 
knowledge of this commitiee, and he would not 
give any vote which might be considered disre- 
speciful to them in the slightest degree. B: sides, he 
was enxious to have areport from them on the 
second branch of the proposed resolution. He 
thought such a report might be made as would sa- 
tisfy even the Senator from Kentucky himself, 
that the resolution of 1816 was preferable to his 
own. 

Mr. B. as an individual member of the Senate, 
would not undertake to propose such an amend- 
ment to the Senator’s resoluuion as would make it 
satisfactory to himself, when we had been assured 
that we might speedily expect a report from the 
committee. He could see no want of fairness in 
making this reference. On thecontrary, he should 
consider it a want of courtesy towards the commit- 
tee to Vole against the motion which had been made 
by theirchaitman. In no event could it prevent 
the Senator from Kentucky from bringing his pro- 
position fairly before the Senate. 


After some remarks from Messrs. TIPTON, 
KING, and CLAY of Kentucky, the question was 
taken on the reference, and it was carried—yeas 
28, nays 19, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, 
Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Trotter, 
Wall, Williams, Wright, and Young—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Knight, Merrick, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Rebbins, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, 
Svuthard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Web- 
ster, and Whiie—19. 

Te Senate then adjourned. 





REMARKS OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Mrissourt. 

In Senate, May 2, 1838—On the resolution of Mr. 
Cray of Kentucky for the receipt and disburse- 
ment of bank notes in the revenues and expen- 
ditures of the Government—the question being 
en its reference to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. BENTON rose to make some remarks on 
the distress which had just been resuscitated for the 
occasion, and made to play its part again in dis- 
cussions on this floor. He knew of no distress, 
except at New York, where they had more gold 
and silver than they knew what to do with, and 
from which nobody would relieve them by coming 
and taking a part; and except among the advocates 
of a National Bank, whose distress is agonizing at 
seeing specie payments resumed without the cre- 
ation of a National Bank. These were the only 
cases of distress now visible; and they were real 
and afflicting cases, especially the latter. The ad- 
vocates fora National Bank saw all their predic- 
tions defeated by the event; their thousand millions 
of asseverations that there never could be a re- 
sumption until a National Bank was rechartered, 
were all blown sky high! Resumption had begun, 
and they could not defeat it, and their distress was 
not only great, but without sympathy; for it was 
sorrow in the midst of universal joy. 

This resolution of the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Cray,] is to aid the banks to resume—to aid, 
encourage, and enable them to resume. This is 
ils object, as declared by its mover; and it is offer- 
ed here after the leading banks have resumed, and 
when no power can even prevent the remaining 
solvent banks from resuming. Doubtless, immor- 
tal glory will be acquired by this resolution! It 
can be heralded to all corners of the country, and 
celebrated in all manner of speeches and editorials, 
as the miraculous canse of an event which had al- 
ready occurred! Yes, sir, already occurred! for the 
solvent banks have resumed, are resuming, and 
will resume. Every solvent bank in the United 
States will have resumed in a few months, and no 
efforts of the insolvents and their political confede- 
rates can prevent it. In New York the resumption 
is general; in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, 
and New Jersey, it is partial; and every where the 
solvent banks are preparing to redeem the pledge 
which they gave when they stopped—that of re- 
swring whenever New York did. The insolvent 
and political banks will not resume at all, or, ex- 
cept fora few weeks, to fail again, make a panic 
anda new run upon the resuming banks, stop them if 
possible, then charge it upon the Administration, 
and recommence their lugubrious cry for a Nation- 
al Bank. 

The resumption will take place. The masses of 
gold and silver pouring into the country under the 
beneficent effects of General Jackson’s hard money 
policy, will enable every solvent bank to resume; a 
moral sense, and a fear of consequences, will com- 
pel them to do it. The importations of specie are 
now enormous, and equalling every demand, if it 
Was not suppressed. There can be no doubt but 


that the quantity of specie in the country is equal 
to the amount of bank notes in cireulation—that 
they are dollar for dollar—that the country is bet- 
ter ff for money at this day than it ever was be- 
fore, though shamefully deprived of the use of gold 
and silver by the political and insolvent part of the 
banks and their confederate politicians. On this 


point a document would soon be forthcoming to 
establish its trath. The document called for this 
morning in relation to the local banks, and which 
the Treasury will furnish, will show the amount of 
the bank circulation; and that amount will not ex- 
ceed the quantity of gold and silver now in the 
country, or known to be coming into it. A hun- 
dred millions of specie may be assumed to be the 
amount in the country before the rise of the present 
Congress; and out of that amount every selvent 
bank in the Union can supply its wants. None ad- 
mitted they had any wants when they stopped ex- 
cept the New York banks; all the rest stopped with- 
out standing a run or admitting a want. They 
stopped upon example, and not upon necessity, and 
pledged themselves to resume when New York did. 
New York has resumed, and they are bound to re- 
deem their pledge, or admit its falsity. More than 
that, New York offers supplies of specie to allother 
banks. She has no need for the quantity she has 
received; she cannot use it; she is offering it to all 
other banks, especially to the non-resuming 
Bank of the United States. She is calling 
upon all solvent banks to come and get sup- 
plied; and if she cannot get it taken off her 
hands in the United States, she will be forced 
to reship it to Europe; for the quantity is too 
great to be used in her own business. There is 
specie enough then in the country to enable every 
bank to resume, andthe moral sense of seme, and 
the fear of consequences in others, will induce a 
resumption by all except the insolvent and the 
litical ones. Many are the banks which have re- 
sumed and will resume from a sense of what is 
right—from a feeling of honesty—from a determi- 
nation to pay what they owe; many ethers will re- 
sume from the fear of consequences, and because 
they know that protracted suspension must end in 
the total destruction of the whole banking system. 
The solvent banks wiil resume, and Congress can- 
not prevent them if it tried. They have received 
the aid which they need in the $100,000,000 of gold 
and silver which now relieves the country, and dis- 
tresses the politicians who predicted no relief, until 
a National Bank wascreated. Of the nine hun- 
dred banks in the ccuntry, there are many which 
never can resume, and which should not attempt 
it, except to wind up their affairs. Many of these 
are rotten to the core, and will fall to pieces the in- 
stant they are put to the specl test. Some of 
them even fail now for rags; several have so failed 
in Massachusetts and Ohio, to say nothing of those 
called wild cats—the progeny of a general bank- 
ing law in Michigan. We want a resumption to 
discriminate between banks, and to save the cem- 
munity from impositions. The renowned Sancho 
Panza has told us that all cats are of one color in 
the dark; so of the banks: they areall alike during 
the suspension. Resumption will discriminate 
them, and that resumption is at hand. It 
has began where the suspension began—in 
New York. It has began where the main 
cause for the stoppage existed—in that eity 
where the public moneys were accumulated, 
and where they were suddenly called for in masses, 
at short intervals, to be distributed among the 
States: The banks had lent that money under our 
sanction; to call for it suddenly, was toreduce them 
to the alternative of breaking their customers, or 
breaking themselves. I was one of halfa dozen 
who opposed that law: I then said in my place that 
it must be fatal to large deposite banks; that they 
would have to choose between ruin to themselves, 
or to their customers. These banks had cause for 
stopping; they are the only ones, according to all 
the declarations, which had a cause for it. The 
rest stopped, or professed to st\p, upon example; 
and pledged themselves to follow the example of 
resumption as promptly as they had followed that 
of suspension. Some redeem this pledge; others 
violate it, and at the head of these violators, is the 
Bank of the United States. But New York has 
not merely sat the example of resumption; it also 
offers the means of resumption to all others. The 
insolvent and political banks alone refuse the 
means; and, covering their conduct with false pre- 
texts, exert themselves to perpetuate the reign of 
shin-plasters and irredeemable paper m . 
Distress! to relieve the distress! this is 
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to be the object of the resolution! and the mover 
seems to be in furious haste to get it through quick, 
lest the distress will be all gone, and the glory of 
relieving it will be lost. This resolution is now to 
do what nothing but the creation of a National 
Bank could do—it is to relieve the distress! Sir, 
the distress is gone; it has gone off like the panic 
distress of 1833 went off; it has fled before an 
avalanche of gold and silver. An arrival of twenty 
millious of specie frightened off distress in 1834; an 
arrival of twenty-five or thirty millions has chased 
it o€ again. The only real distress is that of the 
New York banks, which have more specie than 
they can use; and that of politicians, who see that 
General Jackson’s policy is victorious—that the 
gold bill and the hard money policy are filling the 
country with specie, and drawing the line between 
the solvent banks on one hand, and the insolvent 
and political ones on the other. 

e have gone through a similar scene to that of 
the panic session of 1833-34. Then there was a 
ditty incontinently sung upon this floor, and taken 
up and sung again all over the country. It ran in 
these words: “‘ That the removal of the deposites made 
the distress; and nothing could relieve the distress but 
the restoration of the deposites, or the recharter of the 
bank.” This was the musical ditty with which the 
ears of a continent were entertained for six months; 
yet the deposites were not restored, the bank was 
not rechartered, and the distress did cease. Even 
while this pretty little ditty was still in the course 
of rehearsal here, the Bank, as if in contempt of all 
ils votaries, wheeled about, stopped its pressure, 
commenced relief, and ran out in six months an ex- 
pansion of twenty millions of loans and ten millions 
of circulation. Seeing that the arrival of the specie 
had put an end tothe distress, the Bank changed 
her tactics; and having failed to crush the lo- 
cal banks by compression, the next step was to 
burst them by distension. So of this resolution. 
Since May last, we have had the incessant 
cry, “* That the Treasury order made the suspen- 
sion, and nothing could produce a resumption but 
a repeal of the order and the recharter of the 
Bank of the United States.” This song has had its 
day. It has been sung to death; itisdead. It has 
shared the fate of the sweet little ditty about the 
removal of the deposites. The Treasury order is 
not repealed, the Bank of the United States is not 
rechartered, and the solvent banks have resumed, 
or will do it. The river Pactolus has poured its 
golden flood into the country. Every body szes 
and feels that the country is relieved ; and now this 
resolution, like a Harlequin leaping upon the stage, 
jumps up before us to claim the honor of accom- 
plishing that which already exists. The professed 
object of this resolution is to aid the banks—to aid 
banks which are already full of specie, and offer- 
ing it to others! This is the professed object. Its 
effect will be to do what was done in 1834—to run 
out another expansion—create another season of 
delusive prosperity—followed by another catastro- 
phe, to be charged again upon the Administration. 
It is found that the country cannot be depressed for 
mere than one year ata time—that the export of a 
single crop relieves it. The mode of operating 
must then be changed. Another expansion, fol- 
lowed by another catastrophe, to be accomplished 
in the summer of 1840, may turn the scale of the 
Presidential election at that time ; and two years 
are enough to organize an expansion and explosion. 
The last expansion and explosion was commenced 
and eompleted in two years. It began in June, 
1835, and finished in May, 1837. Another one 
can be accomplished in the same time. Begin it 
now, and it can be consummated in the summer of 
1840, in the exact time for the Presidential election 
of that year. Pass this resolution, or any thing 
like it, and a grand expansion will immediately 
ensue, to be followed by a grand explosion—to be 
laid, of course, upon the Administration. What 
is this resolution? It is to make all the notes of all 
the banks in the United States a legal tender to the 
United States in payment of lands and customs, 
and all debts and dues, and a forced tender from 
the Federal Gevernment to all its creditors. It is 
a PAPER MONEY and SHIN-PLASTER RE- 
SOLUTION! the adoption cf which wonld surren- 


der the public lands to nine hundred banks for a 


fund to redeem their notes—would fill the Treasu- 
ry with notes which could never be redeemed— 
would dispense with the use of gold and silver at 
home—would occasion the exportation of the one 
hundred millions which the Jacksonian policy has 
collected in the country—would reduce the country 
to broken bank notes and shin-plasters in two 
years, and raise another cry for the establishment 
of a National Bank. These would be the conse- 
quences of the adoption of the resolution; and I 
announce them in advance, that I, for one, may 
warn the country of the impending mischief, and 
exhibit this proposition at once in its hideous and 
revolting colors. 

We wanted specie, and we have got it Five 
years ago—at the veto session of 1832—there 
were but twenty millions in the country. So said 
the Senator from Massachusetts who has just re- 
sumed his seat, [Mr. Wesster.] We have now, 
or will have ina few weeks, one hundred millions. 
This is the salvation of the country. It compels 
resumption, and has defeated all the attempts to 
scourge the country into a submission to a National 
Bank. While that one hundred millions remains, 
the country can place at defiance the machinations 
of the Bank of the United States, and its confede- 
rate politicians, to perpetuate the suspension, and 
to continue the reign of rags and shin-plasters. 
Their first object is to get rid of these hundred mil- 
lions, and all schemes yet tried have failed to coun- 
teract the Jacksonian policy. Ridicule was tried 
firsi; deportation of specie was tried next; a forced 
suspension has been continued for a year; the State 
Governments and the people were vanquished; still 
the specie came in, because the Federal Govern- 
ment created a demand for it. This fatal demand 
has frustrated all the schemes to drive off specie, 
and to deliver up the country to the dominion of 
the paper money party. This demand has been 
the stumbling block of that party; and this resolu- 
tin now comes to remove that stumbling block. It 
is the most revolting proposition ever made in this 
Congress! It is a flagrant violation of the Consti- 
tution, by making paper money a tender both to 
and from the Government. It is fraught with ruin 
and destruction to the public property, the public 
Treasury, and the public creditors. ‘The notes cf 
nine hundred banks are to be received into the 
Treasury, and disbursed from the ‘Treasury. 
They are to be paid out as well as paid 
in. The ridiculous proviso of willingness to 
receive them on the part of the public cre- 
ditor is an insult to him; for there is no choice; 
it is that or nothing. The disbursing officer does 
not offer hard money with one hand, and paper 
with the other, and tell the creditor to take his 
choice. No! he offers paper ornothing! To talk 
of willingness, when there is no choice, is insult, 
mockery and outrage. Great is the loss of popu- 
larity which this Administration has sustained from 
paying out depreciated paper; great the deception 
which has been practised upon the Government in 
representing this paper as being willingly received. 
Necessity and not good will, ruled the creditor; 
indignation, resentment, and execrations on the 
Administration, were the thanks with which he 
received it. This has disgraced and injured the 
Administration more than all other causes put 
together; it has lost it tens of thousands of true 
friends. It is now getting into a condition to pay 
hard money; and this resolution comes to prevent 
such payment, and to continue and to perpetuate 
the ruinous paper money payments. Defeat the 
resolution, and the Government will quickly pay 
all demands upon it in gold and silver, and will 
recover its popularity; pass it, and paper money 
will continue to be paid out, and the Administra- 
tion will continue to lose ground. 

It is the duty of the Federal’ Government to 
diffuse the specie which its policy has brought into 
thecountry. This specie arrives at the sea ports, 
and a part of it has thence to be transferred to the 
interior of the country, end to the remote frontiers. 
Government pay ments will effect this diffusion. Hard 
money payments for lands will occasion gold 
and silver to be carried to the new States; specie 
payments to the army, militia, volunteers, laborers 
upon public works, and Indians, wili diffuse it 
among the people. If not diffused, the specie now 











in the country will be exported, or will go to 
the creation of new banks, to flood the country 
again with paper money, and to make another ex- 
pansion, followed by another explosion. The po- 
licy of General Jackson was to use the specie 
when it was brought; the eflectof this resolution 
is to prevent it from being used, and to drive it 
away. His policy was to suppress all bank notes 
under twenty dollars, and to make gold and silver 
the medium of payment for all sums under that 
amount, 

This resolution is to compel the repetition of the 
error which has already been so often fatal to the 
country. The original error of the Government, 
in relation to the curreacy, was in dispensing with 
specie, and resorting to the use of paper. General 
Hamilton effected this, first by violating the act of 
1789, and next by establishing a national bank, 
with a charter right to pay its notes to the Govern- 
ment, and a de facto right to pay them out. The 
Federal Government having dispensed with the 
specie standard, all the States followed the exam- 
ple. They all dispensed with it, and substituted 
the paper of their banks, in the payment of their 
revenues. They creaied banks, with chartered 
privileges to pay the State revenues in thew paper; 
of course the States had nothing else to pay out; 
and when the banks stopped, the Government stop- 
ped, or took depreciated paper. What he Go- 
vernment did the people were obliged to do. All 
had to dispense with the specie standard, and be- 
take themselves to paper. This total dispensation of 
specie by the General Government, and the State 
Governments, left the country bare of hard money, 
and produced the catastrophes of 1814, and of 
1819. Now for the first time in forty years the 
Government is determined to avuid General Ham- 
ilton’s error, It isdetermined not to dispense with 
specie. It is determined to preserve the specie 
standard, and, by doing so, to c eate a demand for 
it, and a use for it, Which will bring it in the coun- 
try, keep it in the country, and diffuse it over the 
country. This resolution is to defeat that policy. 
It is to conquer the last remaining advocate for 
specie, and to inundate the whole Union with pa- 
per money. The General Government conquered, 
and the triamph of the paper inoney party is then 
complete. To this conquest all efforts are now 
turned. The whole struggle of the Federal party 
has been to force paper money upon the General 
Government. From this policy they have never 
deviated from the time of General Hamilton to the 
present day; but all their efforts put together fall 
short of the revoltng effects of this desolating pro- 
position. 

The resolution proposes to make the notes of 900 
banks the currency of the General Government, 
and the mover of the resolution tells you, at th: 
same time, that all these banks will fail! that they 
cannot continue specie payments if they begin! 
that nothing bat a National Bank can hold them 
up to specie payments, and that we have no such 
bank. This is the language of the mover; it is the 
language, also, of all his party; more than that it is 
the language of Mr. Bididle’s letter—‘hat letter 
which is the true exposition of the principles and 
policy of the Opposition party. Here then 1s 
a proposition to compel the Administration, by law, 
to give up the public lands for the paper of banks 
which are to fail—to fill the Treasury with the 
paper of such banks—and to pay out such paper 
to the public creditors. This is the proposition, 
and it is nothing but another form of accomplish- 
ing what was attempted in this chamber a few 
weeks ago, namely, a direct receipt of irredeema- 
ble paper money! That proposition was too naked 
and glaring; it was too rank and startling; it was 
rebuked and repulsed. A circuitous operation is 
now to accomplish what was then too rashly at- 
tempted by a direct movement. Receive the uotes 
of 900 banks for the lands and duties; these 900 
banks will all fail again; so says the mover, 
because there is no king bank to regulate 
them. We have then lost our lands and feve- 
nues, and filled our Treasury with irredeemable 
paper. This is just the point aimed at by 
the original proposition to receive irredeemable 
paper iu the first instance: it ends in the reception 
ofsuch paper. If the resolution passes there will 
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be another explosion; for the receivability of these 
notes for the public does, and especially for the 
public lands, will ran out anothef vast expansion 
of the paper system, to be followed, of course, by 
another general explosion. The only way to save 
the banks is to hold them down to specie payments. 
To do otherwise, and especially to do what this 
resolution proposes, is to make the Administration 
the instrument of its own disgrace and degrada- 
tion—to make it join in the ruin of the finances 
and the currency—in the surrender of the national 
domain for broken bank paper—and in producing 
a new cry for a National Bank as the only remedy 
for the evils it has produced. 

The motion before the Senate is to refer the re- 
solution to the Committee on Finance. It ought to 
be referred. It runs foul of too many Jaws and 
principles to be hurried on without the usual ex- 
amination of a committee. If not referred, I shall 
be ready for it here, come when it may. I ask no 
lime to prepare to encounter such a proposition. 
lt isa mass of deformity, iniquity, and mischief. 
It goes to plunder the public lands, to ruin the re- 
venue, to defraud the public creditors, to involve 
the country in shame and disaster, to re-establish 
a National Bank, and to perpetuate a paper-money 
Government. It goes to disgrace and destroy the 
Administration. Itis a rebuke to all who voted for 
the Independent Treasury bill, and a modest request 
to them that they will staltify themselves by voting 
fora proposition standing in contradiction to every 
principle which they voted forin that bill. It goes 
to contradict every principle of General Jackson’s 
hard-money policy—that policy which has received 
the sanction of an immense majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

If referred, gentlemen may rest assured it will be 
back time enough for them. It is such a proposi- 
tion as ought to be discussed, and will be discussed. 
It is a proposition to fix the attention of acontinent. 
It goes to fundamental principles, and presents the 
fairest occasion for the array of parties which has 
yet been seen in Congress. It is paper-money and 
bank Government to the backbone; and, far from 
keeping such a resolution in a committee to avoid 
debate, lam for bringing on deba‘e with all due 
speed. I rejoice thaf such a proposition is brought 
in, and shall make my thanks to all such custom- 
ers for all such favors. I mean to speak to it when 
it comes back, and merely give it a passing compli- 
ment as it how goes vut. 


REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. NILES said he felt reluctant to prolong the 
debate, yet would ask to be indulged in submitting 
a few remarks. The resolution he considered as a 
very extraordinary one, and the observations of 
the three gentlemen who had supported it were 
scarcely less remarkable. This resolution, con- 
sisting of ten or a dozen lines, has been treated by 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] who in- 
troduced it, as though i: was a trifling thing, which 
would be adopted almost as a matter of conrse. 
It required, in his view, ne reference and no dis- 
cussion; was a plain, simple proposition, which 
every one must be prepared to act upon. But brief 
as the resolution is, it contained principles of vital 
importance—principles which covered the whole 
ground occupied in the debate in which the Senate 
had been engaged for nearly feur months during 
the late and present session. And he might say 
more than this: it embraced principles which lay 
atthe foundation of the legislation of Congress 
since the commencement of the Government. And 
it proposes to reverse and set aside the fundamen- 
tal principle, by which the legislation of Cengress 
has been governed. It contains the novel and 
dangerous principle of legalizing a paper currency in 
the transactions of the Government. This has 
never been done, except so far as respects paper 
deriving its authority from Congress. The notes 
of State banks have never been made a legal cur- 
rency in the collection and disbursement of the 
revenue. This resolution proposes tw introdace 
that principle, and yet itis treated as of so little 
importance, as not: to require to be disposed of in 
the usual way, and reterred to a committee. The 
resolution contains two propositions : one, that the 





same currency shall be received in the different 
branches of the reyenue; the other, that the notes 
of banks which are payable and paid in specie on 
demand shall be received and disbursed by the 
Government. The first of these propositions has 
been adopted by the Senate as an amendment to 
the Treasury bill that passed this body; the other 
was prepared as an amendment to that bill, and 
rejected by a considerable majority. That the 
Senate have changed their views on this subject, 
he had seen no reasons to believe. 

It is said that because there are no details to be 
examined, there is no occasion for the reievonce: 
But considering the importance of the principles 
involved, and their connection with the legislation 
of Congress, is it not necessary to examine the 
operation of these principles upon existing laws? 
The resolution proposes to renew the cennec- 
tion between the Government and the banks; 
and this is to be cone without any limita- 
tion or restriction whatever. The resolution 
would therefore repeal, or supersede, all the 
existing laws on the subject. So far as bank notes 
are now authorized to be received and disbursed, 
it is subject to certain regulations, limitations, and 
restrictions. The jvint resolution of 1816, the de- 
posite act of 1836, and an act passed the same 
session, in regard to the payment of bank notes, 
all contain restrictions and limitations which this 
resolution would entirely sweep away. Ata time 
when a majority of the Senate have decided to dis- 
connect the Government from banks altogether, it 
is proposed to unite them more closely than they 
have ever been—a union which is to be beneficial 
on one side only; which is to favor the banks with- 
out any corresponding advantage to the Govern- 
ment; which is to open the Treasury door wider 
than it has ever been, and expose it to be filled 
with paper of every description, without any check 
or restraint whatever, either as te the denomination 
of the bills, or the limits within which the receiving 
officers shall be required to take the paper of State 
banks. A receiverin Arkansas would be bound 
to take the notes of a bank in Bangor, and judge 
of its soundness; and the collector at the latter 
place would be required to receive the notes of a 
bank in Arkansas. Mr. N. said he was aware that 
there was a provision in the resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe regula- 
tions as to the receipts and disbursements, but that 
would give him no power to limit the operation of 
the resolation. He could no more do this than he 
could repeal the law. To limit its operations 
would be to repeal it in part. The resolution 
would make the receipt of the notes of all specie- 
paying banks, wherever located, obligatory on all 
collectors of revenue. This is perfectly clear. 
For several years it has been the policy of this 
Government to endeavor to exert a salutary influ- 
ence on the paper currency through the operations 
of the Treasury; and all the laws designed to effect 
this purpose, to which the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Rives] attaches so mach importance, are to 
be superseded by this resolution, and that without 
even a reference of it. 

But, sir, what is the object of this resolution? 
what purpose is to be effected by it? what is the ne- 
cessity for it? The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Preston] kas used a very strange argument. 
He says the measure for divorcing the Government 
from the banks has failed; that it has been decided 
that the separation shall not take place, and, there- 
fore, it has become necessary to provide for regu- 
lating the connection between the Treasury and 
the banks. Does he suppose there is any want of 
laws to regulate this matter? The disconnection 
has not been from a repeal of, or defect in, the 
lav’s, but from the failure of the banks, which 
threw them out of the pale of your laws. When 
the banks resume the laws will again be in force, 
and the banks will be entitled to the benefits of 
them. It will be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to employ them as depositories, and he 
will no doubt authorize the receipt of their notes, 
subject to the restrictions of the law. What 
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occasion, then, is there for further Jegistati 
The majority of the Senate have deci in 
favor of disconnecting the financés of the Go- 
vernment from those of the banks; but, if 
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measute shall fail, we have only to fall back 
on the existing laws, and, when the banks re. 
sume, thirigs will be ptecisely where they were, 
The connection revives without the aid of Con- 
gress. There is no occasion for legislation, unless 
it is proposed to change the existing laws, and ef- 
fect a more intimate connection between the Trea- 
sury and the banks, entirely free from the restraints 
and regulations which they impose. Is this the ob- 
ject of the resolution? If not, what is it? Is it 
called for, because the laws are not properly exe- 
cuted, or a proper construction put upon them? bes 
cayse the Secretary of the Treasury is pursuing 4 


course hostile and illiberal towaras ii? banks? Is 
there any foundation for such an opinion? It has 
already been stated in this debate, that the notes of 
banks which are paid in specie, except so far as 
they are restricted by law, are directed to be re- 
ceived, and are in fact received, at the custom 
houses and post offices. But we are told that this 
is unauthorized, and without legal sanction. How 
consistent, to charge the Govercment with being 
hostile to the banks, and at the same moment td 
complain of the Secretary of the Treasury for re- 
ceiving and paying out bank notes without any 
legal authority for doing it! This point is well tin- 
derstuod by every one, and there is no occasion to 
illustrate it. There is no compulsion en the Secre- 
tary to take bank notes, but he is fully anthorized 
to doit. If there was ever any doubt about the 
construction of the resolution of 1816, the question 
has been settled by a practice of more than twenty 
years. Although there is nothing compulsory a: to 
the receipt of bank notes, yet it has been the prac- 
tice of the Treasury to receive them, and pay them 
out, under certain restrictions and regulations. 

Sir, there can be no object in this resolution, 
unless it is to change the existing laws; to give the 
banks privileges which they do not now enjoy, 
We are told that it is proper for the Treasury to 
aid them in the resumption of specie payments, and 
that this is only a temporary measure for that pur- 
pose. How a temporary measure? It is to conti- 
nue during the pleasure of Congress, and no law 
can continue any longer. But if this is the purpose, 
the resolution rests altogether on a false assump- 
tion. It is assutned that the banks cannot resume 
without aid from the Government. ‘This has been 
declared by the head of the chief banking institu- 
tion. And are we to be called upon to act to carry 
out his purposes, or establish his predictions? What 
foundation is there for this opinion? Have not the 
banks already resumed in New York, in Boston, in 
Albany, and some others?’ And what difficalty is 
there in all sound banks resuming? Circumstances 
are so favorable for it, that they cannot avoid re- 
suming. Exchanges have been for a long time 
decidedly in our favor, and instead of specie going 
out of the country, it is coming in with a flood tide. 
The quantity received is without any example in 
the history of the country; ten millions have been 
received within a few weeks, principally gold. The 
premium on specie is gone, and the country is 
flooding with gold; and yet we are told the banks 
cannot resume payment without the aid of the Go- 
verament. All solvent, sound banks ¢an resume 
when they please; and those which are not sound, 
which have not reduced ‘their circulation, dimi- 
nished their loans, and concentrated their resources, 
cannot resame, whatever aid they may receive: 
Have not the banks said that they did not require 
or want any assistance? This is true of the banks 
of New York, where the Executive and Legista- 
turé proffered their assistance, not in their ordinary 
business, bat in case war should be waged against 
them by the principal bank in the Union, having a 
capital nearly equal to all the banks in the State of 
New York, by loaning them the credit of the State 
to the amount of six or seven millions, which thev 
declined. They wisely chose to stand upon their 
own strength, and not to be propped up by’ any Go- 
vernment, State or National. They felt strong 
enough to sustain themselves not only against ordi- 
nary difficulties, but against the threatened hostili- 
“ats the great bank autocrat.’ ca 
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pest service we can render them, or the monetary 
affairs of the country, is to let them alone; let them 
stand upon their own strength, and return to a sound 
and healthful action as fast as they can. If they 
tinderstand their own interest, they will say to us 
“hands off,” the “‘let-us-alone policy” is all we ask 
of you. Bat, if it was in our power to aid the 
banks, would not a sudden and powerful stimulus 
from the Government, at atime like the present, be 
high!y dangerous? What is most to be feared is, 
that their action will be too rapid and violent; that, 
recovering from their torpid state, they will spring 
into life with all the vigor of agiant. From the 
jong suspension of business, and the vast influx of 
the precious metals, there is a powerful s.imulas 
operating upon them. 

Do gentlemen forget what was one of the princi- 
pal charges against the late Administration: the im- 
portation of gold for the French and Neapolitan 
underwriters. The charge was, that the importa- 
tion of specie gave a dangerous stimulus to the 
banks, and was the principal cause of their excessive 
issaes. If there was any truth in these charges 
whish the Opposition made against the late Ad- 
ministration, what will be the effect of the 1:mmense 
importations of gold which have recently been 
made? Now, the importations of goldhave had no 
connection with the Government, and, perhaps, on 
that account, it may not have so dangerous an in- 
fluence. Whatever the Government does, is sure 
to injure the banks, and he thought, therefore, the 
better course for both parties was to have as little 
to do with them as possible. 


Mr. N. said he could not forbear to notice a re- 
mark of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] 
which he had heard with surprise, and which might 
seem to authorize an unfavorable inference as to the 
object of introducing this resolution. Hé would by 
no means say thathe believed such to be the object, 
but only that the language of the Senator seemed to 
authorize such an inference. The Senator said 
that the conduct of the majority, in relation to 
this resolution, would place them before the country 
in their true postion; it would test their sincerity, 
and satisfy the country whether they were hostile 
to the banks or not. It they seek to evade action 
upon it, or oppose its adoption, it will then be seen 
what sincerity there is in the denial! of their hostili- 
ty to the banks. Are we to understand that this is 
the purpose for which the resolution was introduc- 
ed? Has the Senator introduced a resolution con- 
taining principles whieh he has reason to believe 
that a majority of the body cannot approve, and 
which they have recently decided against, that its 
rejection may furnish evidence to the country in 
support of the charge of their being hostile to the 
banks? Is this a measure in co-operation with a 
bold movement from another quarter, which has 
attempted to array this Government in hostility to 
the banks? This charge has been deliberately made 
and proclaimed to the country by the great bank 
autocrat, in a formal manifesto, designed to rally 
and unite all the banks in the Union against the 
Government, which is charged with waging war 
upon them. Is it thought that the just and liberal 
course of the Secretary of the Treasury towards 
the resuming banks is calculated to put down this 
unfounded charge so boldly put forth, and that 
some new facts were necessary to give it some lit- 


tle countenance? Is the object to keep up the agi- 


tation, and prolong the present state of things? to 


cuntinue the delusion which, to some extent, has 


prevailed in the public mind, of the hostility of the 
Government to the banks? Is the country to have 


no repose? Do gentlemen think to continue the 
panic, and prevent the resumption of the banksanJ 
the resteration of business, by keeping alive the 
clamor and delusion about the hostility of the Ad- 
ministration to the banking and credit system? 
These bold denunciations and charges, which had 
been made by one claiming to speak for the mo- 
neyed interest, were losing their force; the preju- 
dices and fears which had prevailed were. subsid- 
ing, and the public opinion is settling down; and 
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could not believe that any such purpose éxisted, 

although the language of the Senatcr from Ken- 

tucky would seem to authorize it. But if there 

were any such views, he forewarned gentlemen of 

the consequences of endeavors to prolong the pa- 

nic, and prevent the restoration of the business of 
the country. He told them that this state of things 

could not be prolonged; it was not in the power of 
politicians, ifso disposed, which he did not believe, 
to prolong it. It has already continued one year, 
and even those who rejoice at the political fruits 
of it, feel that they have paid dear for them in pri- 
vate sacrifices; they teel that they have suffered in 
their business all that they could afford to suffer. 
If they love political power, they also love mo- 
ney, and are now desirous for a return of those 
pursuits by which it is to be acquired. They 
think they have suffered enough for the benefit 
of the Opposition cause, and now wish to return to 
their accustomed pursuits of business. He realy 
hoped that gentlemen would be satished with the 
resulis of the panic which had been realized. It 
had worked well for them; they had carried most 
of the elections, his own State among others, and 
perhaps somewhat to his own loss. He really 
hoped gentlemen would show some little modera- 
tion in their triumphs, and try to be satisfied with 
what they had obtained. They had certainly 
turned the suspension of business and the distresses 
of the times to a good account: they had made the 
most of them whilst they lasted; and he really 
hoyed they would be satisfied, and suffer the public 
mind to become quiet, without which business 
could not revive. But the people are beginning to 
understand this matter; and whatever course politi- 
cians may pursue, the present state of things cannot 
be prolonged. The banks want none of our aid; 
they will resume without it. Circumstances force 
it upon them; and solvent banks cannot avoid re- 
suming, and business must and will soon revive. 
This reso'ution is not called for, and can do no 
good. Its tendency will be to keep the public mind 
unsettled; but if there is to be any action upon it, it 
ought to be referred, and its principles examined 
in reference to the existing laws. 













































RESURRECTION NOTES. 
SPEECH OF MR. GRUNDY, 


Or ‘TENNESSEE, 

In Senate, April 16, 1838—upon the bill to prevent 
the issuing and circulation of the bills, notes and 
securities of corporations created by Congress 
which have expired, and, also, upon the late let- 
ter of Nicno.as Binpte to Jonn Quince Apams, 
recommending a non-resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. 

Mr. Presinent: this bill presents two qnestions 
for the consideration and decision of the Senate— 

The first is, does Congress possess the constitu- 
tional power to enact its provisions. 

The second is, if the power exists, is it expedient 
to exercise it? 

My intention is to discuss both these proposi- 
tions in the order [have named them. But, before 
I proceed to establish the affirmative of each, which 
I believe I can do, I wish to ca!l the attention of 
the Senate to one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions which has been presented to the public in 
these extraordinary times. Ii is intimately connect- 
ed with the subject matter of the bill now before 
the Senate. Should I be tedious upon this branch 
of what I have to say, my apology will be found in 
this, that my lips have been sealed, by the mandate 
of the Legislature of my State, during the whole 
discussion upon the currency question. Now, that 
I have obeyed the injunctions which it was their 
pleasure to impose on me, not only in their letter, 
but in their spirit, I feel as free as any Senator here. 

ut, let it be distinctly understood, that, in regard 
to the bill which has passed the Senate for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping and disbursement of the pub- 
lic money, and upon whichT was instructed, Ihave 
not one word to say, either for or against it. — 
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The extraordinary production, to which I have - 
referred, is a letter, written by the president of the: 
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dressed, in furm, to the Hon. Joan Quincy Avams, 
but evidently designed as a manifesto to the public 
of the principles upon which the institution, Over 
which he presides, intends to act, and also as a de- 
claration of war against the present Executive of 
the United States. Iam not mistaken; nor have I 
spoken too boldly, or said what cannot make good. 

In the concluding paragraph of this letter, the 
following language is employed: 

“The banks should remain exactly as they are, 
preparing to resume, but not yet resuming. They 
should begin as the Bank of England did, ander 
similar circumstances, by paying te small notes, 
so as to restore coin to all the minor channels of 
circulation; but not make any general resumption 
until they ascertain what course the Goverament 
will pursue; employing, in the mean time, their 
whole power to forward the crops to market, The 
American banks should do, in short, what the 
American army did at New Orleans, stand fast be- 
hind theur cotton bales uutil the enemy has left the 
country.” 

Now divest this paragraph of its rhetoric, and 
what is its plain import and meaning? The au- 
thor, in the whole preceding part of this paper, had 
been laboring to prove, (unjustly, as I will show) 
that the present Chief Magistrate was hostile to all 
State banks, and had resolved on their destruction, 
and then concludes with the language I have 
quoted. Yes, the counsel given clearly is, that is 
the American array stood fast behind their colon 
bales until the enemy left the couniry, so the banks 
sheuld retain their present nou-specie paying pos 
tion uatil the present incumbent shall cease to oc- 
cupy the Presidential chair; or, in Senatorial lan- 
guage, “until the Goths are driven from the Capi- 
tol.” In other words, this great national calamity 
of a suspension of specie payments is to be con- 
tinued until the people of the United States shall 
be tortured into a change of the administrators of 
the Government; an their atilictions are to be 
continued and increased in intensity, until, as 
happened in ancient times, they shall be constrained 
to say, ‘Give us a King to rule over us, that we 
may be like the other nations of the earth ;” that 
is, give us a Bank of the United States, not to reg- 
ulate the currency only, Wut to regulate the politics 
of the country, and save the people the trouble and 
inconvenience of governing themselves, or electing 
their own agents to manage their own public al- 
fairs. 

Sir, if Iam not mistaken in the character of the 
American people, this paper will do more than any 
thing which has been, or can be done, by the exer- 
tions of any individual or set of individuals in this 
nation, to prevent the accomplishment of that 
which its author designed. Until the 4th of March, 
1841, when the Presidential term of the present 
Chief Magistrate expires, the banks are to remain 
intrenched behind their bales of bank paper. 
Then, when “the enemy has left the country,” 
when ‘‘the Goths have been driven from the Capi- 
tol,” the people may be suffered to enjoy the ad- 
vantages and benefits arising from a resumption of 
specie payments; but not before. This is the fiat 
of Mr. Biddle; this is the decree of the presidert 
of one out of eight hundred State banks that now 
exist in the United States. 

Here is a moneyed corporation, created by the 
authority of a single State, denouncing the Chief 
Magistrate of all the States, and demanding his 
exclusion from office at the expiration of his 
present term, under the penalty, that until it be 
done no resumption of specie payments shall take 
place. 

I have said that the charter or recharter of a 
Bank of the United States is also required by the 
writer of this letter as the price of a resumption. 
He says, referring to the Congress of the United 
States: 

“The only reform in the currency which that 
body has yet made, is the issue of ten millions of 
irredeemable paper money, and a proposal for ten 
millions more.” : 

One passing remark upon this statement. The 
impression it is calculated to make is, that ten mil- 
lions of dollars, in» Treasury noves, have been 
issued by the Seeretary of the Treasury, and thet 
they are now in circulation. ‘he fact is, eight 
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millions only have been issued, and one half of 
them have been redeemed, leaving only four mil- 
lions in circulation. Nor can these, with the least 
propriety or justice, be designated as “irredeema- 
ble paper money.” They are received by the Go- 
vernment as equivalent to geld and silver; the 
revenues of the country may be paid in them 
without depreciation; they are transmitted from 
one part of the country to another at an equal 
value; in no sense can they be properly spoken of 
as irredeemable paper money ; with no justice can 
they be classed with the depreciated and unre- 
ceemed paper of non-specie paying banks. 

But I proceed with the letter. It continues: 

“Is it worth while, then, so long as Congress 
fails to exercise its legitimate powers, to waste the 
strength of the country in efforts to accomplish 
what we all know to be impracticable? To resume 
now, without some understanding with the Govern- 
ment, seems to be throwing away the benefits of 
experience, and the lessons of misfortune. We 
have gone through all the mertification and all the 
inconvenience of suspension. Let us endeavor to 
profit by them; to fix the future on some solid basis; 
have some guaranty of the stability of the cur- 
rency, and not set every thing afloat again without 
knowing where we may be drifted. For, compare 
the situation of the banks at the last resumption 
and now. After a suspension of nearly three years, 
Congress applied all its power to induce, to per- 
suade, and to assist the banks in their efforts to re- 
sume. They passed the resolution of 1816, autho- 
rzing the receipt of the notes of specie-paying 
banks. But this alone was insufficient; and at the 
same time, they established the Bank of the United 
States, with a capital of thirty-five millions. That 
bank called a convention of State banks, and 
agreed that if they would resame specie payments, 
it would, Ist. Assume all their debts to the Govern- 
ment of the United States; 2d. Discount, to those 
who had payments to make to the Government, 
the whole amount of their bonds; and, in addition, 
3d. Discount, to those not indebted to the Govern- 
ment, two millions in New York, two millions in 
Philadelphia, one and a half milions in Baltimore, 
and half a million in Richmond; and, 4th. Would 
sustain the resuming banks in case the resumption 
brought them into difficulty.” 


Or this the evident meaning is, that a bank char- 
ter from the General Government, and nothing 
short of ut, ought to be obtained, before, in the opi- 
nion of the writer, specie payments, so far as may 
depend on his power and influence, shail be re- 
sumed; and all will admit that his power and in- 
fluence are considerable, and difficult to be resisted. 
Irom this view—drawn from the manifesto of this 
institution itself—the inference is irresistible that 
nv relief, so far as this bank is concerned, is to be 
exteaded to the country by a resumption of specie 
payments, until Congress shall yield and charter a 
Bank of the United States. For myself, I say that 
I will yield to no such arrogant pretension. I will 
never consent that the flag of the country, the flag 
of the Consutution, shall strike to any such intruder 
or invader. No, sir: every such high-handed at- 
tempt of a moneyed corporation to influence or 
coerce the public councils of the country into its 
measures, should be promptly met and unyieldingly 
resisted by the people and their public functiona- 
ries. When I first read the Constitution of the 
United States—and every subsequent reading has 
but confirmed my first impression—I learned that 
for certain specified objects, for which the State au- 
thorities acting separately were incompetent, a Fe- 
deral Government was formed, to consist of legisla- 
live, judicial, and executive departments; and by 
these the Government was to be administered. The 
framers of the Federal Constitution believed that 
the Government they had formed could be carried 
on by the functionaries employed in these depart- 
ments. Modern wisdom, however, has discovered 
that there is a power outside of, and beyond, the 
limits of the Constitation, which should control the 
Government and all those engaged in its adminis- 
tration; and this power, so far as the bank in ques- 
tion can wield it, is now actually engaged, with 
all its influence and authority, in dictating to and 
coercing ‘the Government into ils measures. 


Resurrection Notes—Mr. Grundy. 


Here is a corporation whose duty it is, under 
its State charter, to carry on its business of bank- 
ing according to the limitations and restrictions im- 
posed on it by the law of its creation. By these it 
is imperatively enjoined to pay its debts honestly 
and punctually. Yet it is at this moment laboring 
to convince the public, that for reasons of State or 
policy, it is expedient and proper that neither it, 
nor any other bank, shall pay their debts according 
to their solema engagements. And why not pay? 
Not becanse of inability—the only allowable ex- 
cuse in any case for a refusal to pay—for the 
means of this institution are declared to be amply 
sufficient to meet all its engagements. I do not 
pretend to judge—I do not pretend to know what 
code of ethics prevails among banking corpo‘ations, 
or what is considered dishonest or immoral among 
them, for I never have been an officer in any in- 
stitution of this kind—but I think I understand 
reasonably well what is considered honest or dis- 
honest among private individuals; and certainly, 
among them, he who has money to pay his debts, 
and refuses to do so when required, could never 
satisfy the public that he was acting honestly. If 
you had my note for a sum of money, and were 
to demand payment, and I had the money in my 
desk, and not only enough to pay your debt, but 
all the other demands I owed, I think I should pay 
you, and if I refused, it would be difficult to con- 
vince you that I acted honestly; nay, though I 
should talk to you as plausibly, as politically, and 
as lengthily as Mr. Biddle has written, the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter would be, that you would 
want your money, and would not accord to me 
the character of an honest man unless I paid it. 
This was the old fashioned way of thinking and 
acting when banks were few and punctual. Nor 
have the people yet learned this new rule of mo- 
rals, which teaches that a bank can stand justified 
in refusing payment of its just debts when it pos- 
sesses the ability to pay, and I trust it will be long 
before they do learn it. It seems to me that banks 
should be placed, in this respect, upon the same 
footing with individuals. If either be unable to 
pay their debts, a refusal to pay does not prove 
them dishonest. The causes which led to, or pro- 
duced, the inability, must be examined before a just 
judgment can be pronounced upon their conduct. 
The correctness of my own opinion upon this sub- 
ject is confirmed by the report of the delegates of 
the banks of the city of New York, made in No- 
vember last. That committee consisted of Albert 
Gallatin, George Newbold, C. W. Lawrence, Cor- 
nelius Huger, John J. Palmer, Preserved Fish, 
and G. A. Worth, some of whose names are as 
well known, and as much confided in, by the Ame- 
rican public, as that of the writer of this letter. 
They say, in their report: 

“That whatever explanation may be given con- 
cerning the past, since nothing but actual inability 
can be alleged as an excuse for having ceased to 
perform the express condition on which the 
privilege to issue a paper currency had been 
granted, it is equally obvious that nothing can 
justify a protracted suspension but the con- 
tinued inability to resume and sustain specie 
payment. This principle is indeed so evident, that, 
as an abstract proposition, its correctness is uni- 
versally admitted. All agree in expressing their 
thorough conviction, that nothing can excuse the 
continuance of suspension, after the necessity 
which demands it shall have ceased.” 

These gentlemen, although presidents of banks, 
less ambitious to bring the moneyed power of the 
country to bear upon the Governmentand its politics, 
content themselves with laying down a rule of ac- 
tion which I supposed, until lately, would govern 
the conduct of every banking institution in the 
whole country. It is this. If a sudden revulsion 
in the monetary affairs of the country shall compel 
the banks to suspend specie payments, from an in- 
ability to meet their liabilities, they should hasten 
to relieve themselves from their inability; and so 
soon as this shall be effected, instantly to resume. 
The authors of this report seem to have anticipated 
the very ground now assumed by the president of 
the Pennsylvania Bank, and have rendered their 
judgments of eondemnation against it. They say, 
in report: 
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“‘When we see such extensive, general, and, we 
may say, intolerable, evils, flowing from a general 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, it is 
monstrous to suppose that, if they are able to re. 
sume and sustain such payments, they should have’ 
any discretionary right to decide, or even to discuss 
the question, whether a more or less protracted sus- 
pension is consistent with their own views of the 
condition and circumstances of the country. There 
would be no limit to such supposed discretion. 
Thus, for instance, should the hope of a favorable 
action of Congress on the currency be still alleged 
as a motive for delay, would not this be iantamount 
to a protracted suspension for an indefinite period of 
time? “The banks are bound, by the strongest legal 
and moral obligations, to resume specie payments 
whenever they are able to maintain such payments. 
It is the paramount duty, to which every other con- 
sideration must yield. Their ability to perform 
that duty is the only question which they have a 
right to discuss, and which they are bound to exa- 
mine with the utmost care and candor.” 

This committee, although composed of banking 
men, expressly disclaim all other considerations 
except their ability to pay, and recognise the prin- 
ciple, that the laws of the land and of public mo- 
rals require a strict compliance with their engage- 
ments, when the ability exists, without any refe- 
rence whatever to the action of political bodies. 
Not so with Mr. Biddle. The legal obligation, the 
moral obligation, he is under to pay the debts of his 
bank, seem to have been overlooked altogether, so 
anxious is he to rectify the politics of the country, 

The writer of this letter ascribes the suspension 
of specie payments to three causes only. They 
were, he says: 


“The Specie Circular, which forbade the receip' 
of any thing but gold or silver at the land offices; 
the mismanagement of the deposites, which scat- 
tered them to the frontiers; the clamor raised by 
the Executive against bank notes, which alarmed 
the people for their safety, and caused a run upon 
the banks for specie. Now has any one of these 
causes ceased? On the contrary, have they not ac- 
quired ten-fold force? The Specie Circular is not 
repealed; on the contrary, it has been extended, 
for bank notes are proscribed, not merely from the 
land offices, but from all payments of every de- 
scription to the Government. The distribution of 
the surplus is over, because there is no jonger any 
surplus to distribute; but the great disbursements 
on the Southern and Western frontier, operate as 
injuriously, by requiring the transfer of so mach 
revenue from the points where itis collecied; lastly 
and mainly, the alarm about bank no'es, propa 
gated by the Government, has been deeply spread 
throughout the couatry, till what was at first a 
passing outcry, has settled into an implacable hos- 
tility. Noman, I[ think, can doubt for a moment 
that the Executive of the United States seeks to 
maintain his power by exciting popular passions 
against the credit system, and that the whole influ- 
ence of the Government is employed to infuse into 
the minds of the people distrust and hatred of all 
banks.” 

I will contrast with this the opinions of the mi- 
nority of the Committee of Ways and Means inthe 
House of Representatives. It is composed of Op- 
position members, and Mr. Sergeant, who drew the 
report, as is understood, is as well acquainted with 
this whole snbject as Mr. Biddle himself. Le 
says: 

“Avoiding a recurrence to the primary causes of 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks, 
and omitting for the present to refer to the action 
of the Government, it seems to the minority of the 
eommittee to be very easy to discern the immediate 
agency which disturbed and disordered our circu- 
lation. | While the United States were receiving 
specic, England was parting with it. Finally, the 
Bank of England discovered that her stock of gold 
was rapidly being diminished to an alarming ex- 
tent, and for her own protection from a continu- 
ance of the drain, sought to discover, and of course 
to stop, the channel threugh which.it was made. It 


was found to have been opened by means of cre- 


dits of the United States upon England, ordered to 
be remitted in gold. The fact, as stated by the 
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Secretary of the ‘Treasury is, that the stock of gold 
in the United States had, within a short time, been 
inereased fifteen millions of dollars; the greater 
part of it, beyond a doubt, coming from England, 
and much of it (how much cannot be ascertained) 
borrowed, that is, obtained by means of credits. 
The Bank of England, to stop this drain, frowned 


upon and discredited the bills drawn in the United. 


States upon credits. They could no longer be dis- 
coated. Hence the revulsion, the failure of some 
of the American houses, (as they were termed) in 
England, and the excessive pressure upon all of 
them; the dishonor and return of bills, with all 
their consequences, and the sudden demand for a 
large balance not expected to be called for. Ex- 
change rose, specie became a better remittance, 
and specie began to rush out. 

“At the same time our great staple fell in 
England. The Secretary of the Treasury com- 
putes the loss to the United States upon half the 
crop then disposed of, at no less a sum than twenty 
millions of dollars. He computes the commercial 
dest of the United States at thirty millions of 
dollars. If these estimates be correct, then the 
cotton if it had not fallen, would have paid two- 
thirds of the debt, and the balance, reduced to ten 
millions of dollars, would not have been sufficient 
to cause any very serious embarrassment. It 
further appears, from the statements of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, (especially from his report 
in December, 1836,) that while we were getting in 
debt to England, we were importing specie, and 
that the amount added to our stock of gold and 
silver was more than the amount of debt just 
mentioned. It follows that the gold and silver 
must be considered to that amount, as having 
been bought upon credit, and not paid for, coming 
into the banks, nevertheless with nothing upon 


them to show this impunity; it would be dealt with: 


as any other money in its vaults, and deemed to 
justify an expansion of credits. Such is a brief, 
butin the opinion of the minority of the commit- 
tee, an accurate sketch of the times, immediately 
p'eceding the suspension, in which are to be sought 
its causes.” 

It should be remarked that the Specie Circular 
is no where mentioned in this report as a cause of 
suspension. The prominent cause noticed, is the 
drain of specie from England, and the exertion of 
the Bank of England to prevent it, which caused 
itto frown upon bills drawn upon that country. 
The second cause assigned, is the fall of the price 
of cotton in England, which occasioned a loss of 
twenty millions of dollars in that single article. 
The causes assigned by the minority of the com- 
mittee, are of magnitude sufficient to produce the 
effect which followed. 

The report of the New York Bank Committee, to 
which I before referred, perhaps more accurately 
enumerates the causes of the suspension, than even 
the report of the minority of the committee. Ii 
Says: 

“The immediate causes which thus com- 
pelled the banks of the city of New York to sus- 
pend specie. payments on the 10th of May iast, are 
well known. The simultaneous withdrawing of 
the large public deposiies, and of excessive foreign 
credit, combined with the great and unexpected fal! 
in the price of the principal article of our exports, 
with an import of corn and bread stuffs, such as 
had never before occurred, and with the consequent 
inability of the country, particularly of the South- 
western States, to make the usual and expected re- 
mittances, did at one and the same time fall princi- 
pally and necessarily upon the greatest commercial 
enporium of the Union. After a long and most 
arduous struggle, during which the banks, though 
not altogether gnsuccessfully resisting the impera- 


tive foreign demand for the precious metals, were 


gralually deprived of a great portion of their 
Spece, some unfortunate incidents of a local na- 
ture operating in concert with other previous exci- 
ting causes, produced distrust and panic, and finally 


one of those general rans, which, if continued, no 


banks that issae paper money payable on demand, 


can ever resist, and which soon put it out of the 


power of those of this city to sustain specie pay- 
ments.” 
Again, it will be observed, the Specie Circular 
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is not named among the causes of suspension, nor 
is the denunciation of bank notes by the Execn- 
tive. The only one of the causes mentioned by 
Mr. Biddle, to which this committee adverts, is the 
distribution of the public deposites among the dit- 
ferent States. Sir, old Albert Gallatin would not 
hazard his reputation as a statesman, by the asser- 
tion that the Specie Circular was one of the causes 
which produced the suspension. No, he has 
been too long in earning and establishing his fame, 
to risk it for any passing political advantage. 

Let us now see what have been the effects of the 
causes of suspension which are charged, substan- 
tially, against the Executive of the United States. 
The Specie Circular is the first of them mentioned 
in the letter upon whieh I am commenting. Why 
was it issued? is the first inquiry which every man 
should make, who desires to form a just judg- 
ment of its merits. At the time it issued, the Uni- 
ted States were being plundered of all their specie; 
such exertions were made as had never before 
been witnessed, to procure the gold and silver of 
this country, to replenish the coffers of the Bank 
ofEngland. The then President of the United 
States saw this, and resisted it, by creating a de- 
mand for the precious metals in the United States; 
and this, to a certain extent, prevented their ex- 
portation. 

Further: at that time, such was the rage for pur- 
chasing and speculating in the public lands, that 
large companies were formed in every quarter of 
the country, who were monopolizing the best por- 
tions of the public domain, and making payment 
in bank paper. It was believed that, if this course 
of things continued, in a short time all the public 
lands of much value would be in the hands of specu- 
lators; and thus the public would be despoiled of 
its valuable domain, and have in its stead, and 
in payment, irredeemable bank paper. The events 
which have occurred since have fully proved the 
wisdom and patriotism which dictated the measure. 
The specie, to a considerable extent, has been re- 
tained in the country. The speculations in the 
public domain have ceased. The United States 
still own the lands, except so far as they have been 
needed and purchased for cultivation. Surely this 
is a better state of things than that which would 
have existed had the Szecie Circular never been 
issued. But for it, the lands would have been in 
the hands of speculators, and the Government in 
the possession of bank paper of little or no value. 
Another beneficial effect has been produced: the 
extravagance of bank paper issues was checked; 
and, so far as Government deposited its specie in the 
Western banks, they were strengthened. 

It should be remembered that a great portion of 
the specie collected under that circular, was imme- 
diately expended by the Government, in its dis- 
bursements, for the protection of the Western 
frontier. The remainder was deposited in the 
Southwestern banks, where it was when their 
doors were closed. Had it been in the banks of 
the Eastern cities, it would have been transported 
to England or have been in the possession of non- 
specie-paying banks. At one moment the com- 
plaint against the Executive is, that the public 
money collected for the customs in the East is not 
permitted to remain there, although a law of Con- 
gress, and not the Executive, has caused the distri- 
bution. In the next, the complaint is that the 
money coilected from the sales of the public lands 
has been partly kept and expended in the protec- 
tion of the Western frontier, and the remainder 
placed in Western banks. It would seem that 
nothing less than the use of all the public mo- 
ney, wherever collected, is required for the 
accommodation and benefit of the Eastern banks. 
If banks would trade, and rely upon their own 
capital and credit more, and not depend so 
much upon the public muney, it would be better 
for both the banks and the community. If the 
idea shall prevail that the convenience and interest 
of the banks are to be consulted in the disposition 
of the public money, the great objects for which 
the Government was formed will be disregarded; 
your expenditures for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants of the frontier, and all the means of national 
defence must be paralyzed, until the banks are con- 
sulted, and it shall be ascertained whether their 
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operations may not be incommoded or obstructed. 
Instead of this Government being carried on upon 
the principles, and for the purposes, intended by 
the Constitution, its main business will be to col- 
lect money for the benefit of banks, and expend it 
as may best suit their convenience. 

On the grounds which I have thus rapidly re- 
viewed, | have come to the confident conclusion, 
that, while the spirit in which the Specie Circular 
originated was patriotic, so, upon the whole, its 
effects have been productive of much practical 
benefit. I do not undertake to deny that at the 
present time the circumstances and condition of 
the country are very different from those which 
existed at the time it was issued; and that the 
necessity for it as a practical measure to retain 
our specie, save our public domain, and prevent 
the injurious effects of excessive speculation on the 
National Treasury, has in a great degree termi- 
nated. With the suspension of specie payments 
its operation has ceased, because the existing laws 
prohibit, in that contingency, the receipt of bank 
notes in any branch of the revenue. 1 do, how- 
ever, contend that it ought never to have been 
considered or enumerated among the causes which 
contribnied to this condition of the banks. 

The second cause assigned for the suspension 
by the writer of this letter, is the scattering the 
deposites to the frontiers, or the distribution act 
of 1836. This was no Executive measure. It 
was forced upon the late Chief Magistrate, who 
reluctantly gave his assent to it. It was passed 
by the unanimous vote of the Opposition in Con- 
gress, aided by a majority of the friends of the 
Administration, who believed that justice and 
sound policy required its passage. If the assertion 
be true, that it aided in producing a suspension of 
specie payments, the fact would furnish additional 
evidence to prove the impropriety of permitiing 
the banks to trade or discount on the public money; 
but it would not make the Executive branch ot 
the Government chargeable with that consequence 
of the measure. It seems, however, in the view 
of this writer, that although the act of distribution 
s no longer in force, other canses equally injurious 
to the banks, and eyually forbidding the resump- 
tion of specie payments, that is, the expenditures 
in the South and West, are still in operation. 
This shows that the great measures of defence 
must be abandoned, and the banks accommodated 
with the public money, or this evil, the suspension 
of specie payments, is not to be removed, so far 
as the writer of this letter has the power to pre- 
vent it. From this I think it manifest that the 
banks, relying upon the use of the public money, 
have overtraded, and that is principally the cause 
of the inability of some of them to resume specie 
payments. 

The third reason assigned for the suspension, is 
the clamor which it is said the Executive has 
raised against bank notes. This is so intangible 
a matter that it is difficult to reason about it. If 
the writer had stated, that in a public document 
bank notes had been denounced, and their want of 
safety proclaimed, and then shown the effects pro- 
duced by it, the subject could have been examined, 
and the accusacy of the assertion tested. Instead 
of this, a general allegation is presented, which, 
from its nature, and the vague manner in which 
it is brought forward, is incapable of proof or 
disproof, 

This letter further states, that the suspension 
was wholly conventional .between the banks and 
the public. It is true the people have in a degree 
acquiesced. But why? Because of the necessity 
nnder which the banks were laboring. The fo- 
reign debt was pressing upon them, and a general 
apprehension prevailed, that the country was to be 
drained of its specie; and that without a suspen- 
sion the banks would become bankrupt, on account 
of the exertions mad: by the Bank of England, 
through its agents here, to procure coin for the be- 
nefit of that institution. What is the state of 
things now? The foreign debt is paid, and ex- 
changes are in favor of this country. Instead of 
specie flowing out of the country, it is daily ar- 
riving in large amounts, mearly every arrival from 
England is accompanied with the annunciation of 
the arrival of large quantities of coin, In short, 
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the condition of the moneyed relations between 
England and the United States, is wholly changed, 
The pressure and necessity which existed at the 
time of the suspension of specie payments has 
entirely ceased, and it may well be doubted 
whether the public will be satisfied with a continu- 
ance of a policy, apparently dictated by necessity, 
when that necessity no longer exists. 

In the second paragraph of this letter, a false 
issue is attempted to be made up. The language 
of the letter is as follows: 

“The credit system of the United States, and the 
exclusively metallic system, are now fairly in the 
field, face to face, one or the other must fall. There 
can be no oiher issue. It is not a question of cor- 
recting errors or reforming abuses, but of abso- 
lute destruction: not who shall conquer, but who 
shall survive. The present struggle must be final.” 

Now, I would inquire, by what authority the 
writer of this letter made up this issuc? Has the 
President, or any of his friends, avowed a deter- 
mination or wish to destroy the creditsystem? This 
credit systein, | presume, is but another term for 
ihe banking system. So far as my opinion goes, I 
disclaim every sentiment of the kind. Banking, in 
my judgment, is necessary to promote the growth 
and prosperity of the country. But what kind of 
banking, and how far shall it be carried? That is 
ihe true question, and the point upon which a dif- 
ference of opinion exists. Safe, honest banking, 
which shall not only premise, but shall actually pay 
and redeem its liabilities, when required, according 
to its engagements, lam favorable to. But thatkind 
of banking which promises liberally, bat fails in the 
performance, I always have been, and am still, op- 
posed to. A bank which shall issue two or three 
fur one upon its capital paid in, may be, prodably 
is, safe and entitled to public confidence; but that 
which shall issue twenty, thirty, or forty for one, is 
unsafe, and will end in dishonest bankruptcy. It 
is the excess, net the thing itself, towards which I 
feel any hostility. Recently we have seen instances 
of the explosion of banks of the latter description, 
which should teagh us all the danger there is in such 
institutions. 

What evidence is there that the party of which 
Jama member, is opposed to State banks, and 
wishes their destruction? This seems to be taken 
for granted, from the fact tnat the Opposition are 
the owners and directors of almost all the banws in 
the countr’, That they own them and control 
them, is generally trve, probably to the extent of 
ten toone. Bat it dees not follow from this, that 
their destruction is sought for or desired. That they 
should be honest, and obey the laws of the country, 
and comply with their engagements, is anxiously 
wished for—nothing more. 

As to what course the Government should pur- 
sue towards banks which may resume specie pay- 
ments at some short period, I can only express my 
own opinion, which is, that whatever aid and as- 
sistance the laws that may be in force shall per- 
mit, shoul l, if necessary, be given to them; in other 
words, ail the discretion which may be allowed to 
the Executive branch of the Government, should 
be exercised in their favor. At the same time, I 
should be unwilling to see any negotiation com- 
menced of carried on with them, for the purpose of 
inducing them to resume specie payments. They 
should first show that they were honest and safe 
depositories before any kind of convention should 
exist between them and the Government. Then, 
to guard them against any unforeseen contingency 
which might arise from the designs or assaults of 
other institutions; every incidental aid which the 
Government can furnish should be extended to 
them. ‘The hostility of the present Chief Magis- 
trate to all banks has been charged apon this floor; 
and what was the only evidence relied on to esta- 
blish it? It was that the President and Secretary of 
the Treasury had suggested, at the special session 
in September last, the propriety of a bankrupt law 
in relation to banks refusing to discharge their 
liabiluies when demanded, according to their en- 
gagements, Th:s has been spoken of and treated 
as a new and alarming measure, never. before 
thought of or Attempied. Have gentlemen forgot- 
ten that My. Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Mr, Madison, neither of whom was ever sus- 


' all Ihave heard contended for. 


| convertible into specie. 


pected or charged with hostility to State banks, 
made a similar recommendation; and, in addition, 
advised that a double stamp daty should be im- 
posed on every nole issued by a non-specie-paying 
bank? Have they forgotten that Mr. Crawford, 
also, Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Monroe, 
recommended the s) me measure? The communi- 
cation of Mr. Dallas, containing this reeommenda- 
tion, was made to the House of Representatives on 
the 19th of March, 1816. That of Mr. Crawford 
was made on the 20th of February, 1820. These 
recommendations excited no alarm: no denun- 
ciation of the hostility of their authors to State 
banks was ever made. So far from it, when the 
enemies of Mr. Crawford were exhibiting charges 
against him for the purpose of destroying his popu- 
larity and standing, the charge exhibited was, that 
he was too favorable to the State banks. And was 
the occasion or the manner in which the subject has 
been adverted to by the present Chief Magistrate, 
such as to give to it a different character? He re- 
fers it to Congress for consideration, among those 
means “authorized by the Constitution,” through 
which they may ‘‘ provide a remedy against a de- 
preciated paper currency.” As such it was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary committees in both Houses 
of Congress The majority of members composing 
each of these committees was friendly to the Admi- 
nistration, (and I was of the number,) yet they did 
not report in its favor, or introduce any bill upon 
the subject. 

As to an exclusive metallic currency being aimed 
at by the Administration and its friends, I consider 
the charge as wholly gratuitous, and unfounded. 
A sound metallic basis for paper issued upon it, 
and a paper at all times convertible into specie, is 
The truth is, we 
are charged with being for an exclusive metallic 
currency because we are notin favor of paper not 
It is true, many of us, my- 


| self 1 among the number, are in favor of banishing 
| small notes from c rculation, that their places may 
| be supplied by specie for the ordinary daily tran- 
_ sactions of life. 


I have said this was an extraordinary letter; and 
it seems to me that every thing attending and con- 
nected with it partakes of the same character. It 
is addressed to the Hon. John Q Adams whose 
opinion upen this whole subject had again and 
again been expressed, under circumstances much 
more favorable to the bank than those which now 
exist. Ina written address made to some of his consti- 


| Wents, immediately after the suspension in May last, 
| when speaking in reference to thissame bank, he 


says “Lincline more strongly to the opinion, that 
the suspension of specie payments by such a bank 


| should not only operate as an immediate forfeiture 


| of its charter, but be made a penal offence in the 


The | 


president and directors of the institution. 
violation of moral principle committed by a bank 
in suspending specie payments is, in my estimation, 
not inferior to that of fraudulent bankruptcy in an 


| individual.” 


In another letter, of July 1, 1837, Mr. Adams 


again observes, on this subject: 


“We are now told that allthe banksin the United | 


States have suspended specie payments. And 
what is the suspension of specie payments but set- 
ting the laws of property at defiance? If the pre- 
sident ard directors of a bank have issued a mil- 
lion of bills, promising to pay five dollars to the 


holder ofeach and every one of them, the suspen- 


| one million of promises. 


sion of specie payments is by one act the breach of 
What is this but fraud 
upon every holder of their bills? And what differ- 


ence is there between the president and directors ef 
/ such a bank and the skilful artist who engraves a 


bank bill, a fac simile of the bill signed by the pre- 
s‘dent and directors, and saves them the trouble of 
siguing it by doing it for them? The only differ- 
ence can see in the two operations is, that the 
artist gives evidence of superior skill and superior 
modesty. It requires more talent to sign another 
man's name than one’s own; and the counterfeiter, 
at least, does his work in the dark, while the sus- 
penders of specie payment brazen it in the face of 
day, and laugh at the victims and dupes who have 
put faith in their promises.” 


Now sir, is it not among the most strange and 


extraordinary things connected with this letter, that 
it should be deliterately addressed to a person 
who has deliberately expressed these sentiments, 
and one who, it is understood, has seldom, if ever, 
retracted one word that he has uttered in his whole 
life, or changed an opinion deliberately expressed. 

I have now done with the letter of Mr. Biddle. 

I will proceed to the discussion of the proposi- 
tions involved in the bill before the Senate. The 
first is, does Congress possess the constitutional 
power to act upon this subject in the manner pro- 
posed? 

This bill contains two provisions. The first 
prohibits the reissue of the notes of an ex- 
pired corporation created by Congress, and 
inflicts a punishment upon all those entrust- 
ed with the settkement of the affairs of such 
corporation, for a violation of this provision. 
It shonld here be remarked, that the penalties im- 
posed, apply only to persons having the possession 
of notes of an expired corporation for the purpose 
of settlement, and whose duty it is to destroy or 
cancel them; and not to persons who receive and 
pass them in the ordinary course of business. Fur- 
ther, this provision is altogether prospective: what- 
ever jmproprieties or wrongs may have been com- 
mitted, are passed by unnoticed, because Congress 
has no power to notice them. The second provi- 
sion is, that when the charter of any corporation 
created by Congress shall have expired, and the 
United States may have been a stockholder, and 
the notes of such cotporation shall be in the pos- 
session of any corporation or person entrustea with 
the settlement of the affairs of such corporation, the 
circuit courts of the United States shall have a 
power, by injunction, to prevent the reissue of such 
notes, and, by a decree, may cause them to be can- 
celled. This is all that is proposed. If I am 
asked if I have been able to find any precedent for 
such legislation, { answer frankly, I know of none; 
and for the obvious reason that no such transac- 
tions as those which call for this legislation have 
ever before occurred. Never before, so far as I 
can learn, bas a corporation attempted to perpetu- 
ate itself after the expiration of its charter. Never 
has this, or any other country, witnessed the reissue 
of the paper of a bank, after it has ceased to exist. 
Therefore it is not a matter of wonder that no such 
legislation is tc be found, inasmuch as no case call- 
ing for it has taken place. The course taken by 
the late bank has been of so extraordinary and un- 
precedented a character, that no human foresight 
could provide against it. We have all read of an 
ancient sect of philosophers, who believed that after 
death, the souls of men passed into other bodies, 
and continued on earth. But that a creature with- 
out a soul, afier the termination of its existence 
should pass into another state of being, and remain 
upon earth, is what no philosopher or statesman 
ever imagined. The Congress of 1816 supposed 
that when they declared that the charter should 
continue for twenty years, and no longer, and that 
two years after that time should be allowed for 
winding up its affairs, there would be an end to the 
corporation they had created, and every thing 
connected with it. They therefore made no provi- 
sion for that state of things which now exists. It 
is upon principle and analogy alene that this bill 
can be sustained. 

The first section makes the issuing of the old 
notes by the persons therein described, and for the 
purposes meationed,.a criminal offence, and pre 
scribes the punishment. The Constitution, arti- 
cle 3, section 2, declares “that the judicial power 
shall extend to all cases in law and in equity 
arising under this Constitution or the laws of the 
United States.” Cases in law are either civil or 
criminal, according to their nature and the provi- 
sions of law applicable tothem. /:rticle 1, see. 8, 
gives Congress “power to pass all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into effeet the 
enumerated powers, and all other powers vested in 
the Government of the United States or in any 


department thereof.” Consequent'y, whenever a 
case arises onder a law of the United States, to 
which it is necessary or proper, in the opinion of 
Congress, that the judicial power shoald be ap- 
plied, they can pass the laws requisite to give the 
courts jurisdiction, and to enable them to progeed 
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civilly or criminally, according to the nature of the 
case. Thus Congress has passed laws to punish 
larceny of letters from the post offices, robbery of 
mail, and other offences against the Post Office De- 
partment; against larceny and embezzlement of 
public property, against bribery of public officers, 
false swearing in pension and other cases, counter- 
feiting notes of the Bank of the United States, and 
other offences enumerated in the bank charter. In 
all these cases Congress proceeded without any 
speciat grant of power to pass these laws; the 
special grant of power to pass criminal laws in the 
Constitution being only as to ‘‘counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States, 
piracies and felonies on the high seas, and offences 
against the law of natiens.” Therefore, in passing 
all the other criminal laws to be found in the sta- 
tute bocks, Congress have acted upon the general 
power above stated. 

Now let us apply the principles I have above 
stated to the first section of the bill before the Se- 
nate. The notes described in the first section of 
the bill have been created under a law of the Uni- 
ted States; that is, under the act of 1816, creating 
the Bank of the United States. The issuing of them 
either before or after the expiration of the charter 
is, therefore, a case arising under a law of the United 
States. The payment of these notes by a suit 
against the bank before the expiration of the char- 
ter, or against its trustee in equity after the expira- 
tion of the charter, could be enforced in the courts 
of the United States. Why? Because they are 
causes arising under a law of the United States, and, 
therefore, under the judicial powers of the United 
For the same reason, the counterfeiting of 
the note may be made punishable in the United 
States courts, although a concurrent jurisdiction 
exists in the State courts. Had no provision been 
contained in the charter against counterfeiting these 
notes, and although Congress had passed no law 


‘upon the subject until the expiration of the charter, 


still Congress might now pass a Jaw to punish the 
counterfeiting of the notes, because they arose 
under a law of the United States. That the first 
section of this bill might have been incorporated in, 
and made part of, the act of 1816, will, I presume, 
be denied by no one. If it could have been done 
then, Congress can do it now; for time does not 
affect the principle, as I will presently show. Con- 
gress did, in fact, after the bank was in operation, 
pass several acts upon the subject. One on the 3d 


.of March, 1819, (vol. 6, page 409,) “To prevent 


bribery of the president or directors;” and new provi- 
sions against crimes in the acts of 1825, (vol. 7, 
pages 397 and 399) etc. The act of the present 
session to prevent the abatement of suits in which 
the bank is a party, passed after the expiration of 
the charter. This proves that although the corpo- 
ration is extinct, yst Congress possesses the power 
to act upon any matter or thing which arose, or had 
its origin, under the charter or law of the United 
States. Had Congress foreseen what has occurred, 
they would doubtless have inserted some provision 
in the charter similar to the one contained in the 
first section of this bill. Now that this evil, which 
was unforeseen, has occurred, it is no less their 
province to suppress it. 

There is another ground upon which the power 
to pass the first section of this bill can be main- 
tained. By the Constitution, article first, section 
eighth, Congress is authorized to ‘coin money, 
and to reguiate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin.” The last clause of the same section gives 
power to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
carry this power of coining money into execution. 
Now, without construing this power, or the power 
to regulate commerce, in the broad, latitudiious 
manner in which it has been interpreted by some 
Senators in the debate on the currency question, 
and without admitting that it empowers Congress 
to create and regulate a paper currency, I think it 
should be conceded, that if Congress should think 
the-sirculation of the old notes of expired corpora- 
tions created by Congress an injurious interference 
with the circulation of the money coined in pursuance 
of the Constitution, then they have the same power 
lo suppress. their circulation which they have to 
suppress spurious or adulterated coin. No express 
power is given to prohibit the circulation of foreign 
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coin; the express power is to regulate its value; but 
Congress has always exercised the power to diseri- 
minate as to what shall pass as a legal currency, 
and no doubt could positively prohibit the circula- 
tion of all foreign coin, if it were discovered that 
its circulation was injurious to our own coin. 
Then, as these old notes grew out of an act «f 
Congress, and as the bank has no longer under its 
charter any vested or other rights to circulate them, 
Congress may undoubtedily prohibit their further 
circulation by persons connected with the expired 
corporation, which is the sole object of the Ist sec- 
tion of this bill. 

Whether Congress could pass such a law as to 
the notes of an expired State institution, is a very 
different question, and upon which my conclusions 
would be different; but it certainly is competent for 
Congress to control acts and things growing out of 
their own legislation, in such a manner as not to 
obstruct or defeat the great purpose for which the 
coining power was given; that is, the circulation 
among the people of gold and silver, made by the 
General Government, provided Congress shall not, 
by its enactments, violate any existing contracts or 
vested rights. 

I will further add to the views already presented, 
that those who believe Congress has the power to 
create a national bank, and make and regulate a 
paper currency, cannot deny to Congress the power 
to pass the Ist section of this bill; atleast, all the 
arguments they use in favor of these powers, neces- 


_Sarily prove the existence of the power for which 


I contend. 

Those who deny the power of Congress to create 
a national bank, and also deny its power to make 
and regulate a paper currency, should not object to 
this measure ; because the power to pass it has 
been shown under the judicial and coining powers. 
Further, whatever they may think of the consti- 
tutionality of the act of 1816, incorporating the 
bank, the fact that it was incorporated, that it acted, 
and in its action made and issued these notes, can- 
not be denied. . 

Legislators must deal with facts as they find 
them, and act practically. The facts being that 
these bills were put afloat under a law of Congress 
actually passed, and that they are now afloat, no 
doubts as to the power of Congress to pass acts 
should prevent Congress from suppressing the evil 
in question. If there were no power to authorise 
the issue of these notes, a fortiori, ought Congress 
to suppress them Inftead of the want of power to 
create the bank, being an argument against sup- 
pressing these notes now, it would have beena 
good reason twenty years ago; that is, so soon as 
Congress became satisfied that the Constitution had 
been violaied by passing an unauthorised act. 

As to the 2d section of the bill, all the arguments 
I have used in reference to the first section equal- 
ly apply toit. It provides for the issuing of an 
injunction against the trustee, and those acting un- 
der its authority, and clothes the Circuit Courts of 
the United States, sitting in chancery, with power 
to cause these notes to be cancelled. In support 
of this section, there is the additional argument, 
that the United States have a direct pecuniary in- 
terest in the matter. 

If the Government were suable, I think it very 
clear, that in case of a failure to pay by the trustee, 
the Government, would be liable, in equity, for 
such of these bills as were issued before the expira- 
tion of the charter,and as have never been redeemed, 
to the extent of the stock it owned in the corporation, 
and for which it has withdrawn corporate funds. 
If it could be proved that the holder of bills had 
received them from the trustee or its agents after the 
expiration of ihe charter, that might be proof of 
notice on the holder, that they were issued after 
the dissolution or termination of the partnership, 
which would exonerate the United States. But the 
proof of this fact would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, under any circumstances; and therefore it is a 
fit case for a chancellor to enjoin the party having 
them in possession from issuing them. 

Although the Government cannot be sued, its 
moral obligation to see that the trust be not viola- 
ted remains, and so does its pecuniary inte- 


rest; and whateyer an individual, under the 
same circumstances, would be compelled to 


a 


do by the judicial tribunals of the country, 
a just Government will do voluntarily. It would 
be impossible to distinguish between the bills 
which were put into circulation before the ex- 
piration of the charter, and never redeemed, and 
those which have been redeemed, and again put 
into circulation, so that all the bills of the late 
bank which may be in circulation, in case of a 
failure in the trustee to pay them, will constitute a 
claim against the United States, to the extent I 
have stated. 

This pecuniary interest added to the other con- 
sideration I have mentioned, makes a clear case 
for the interposition and action of Congress. Fer 
it is as much the duty of Congress to provide 
against the arising or creation ef an unjust debt or 
demand against the United States, as it is to pro- 
vide against the incursions of the savages or any 
foreign enemy. 

I have understood that some doubt whether 
the United States would be liable, under 
the circumstances which have taken place. I 
entertain no such doubts, provided tae United 
States could be sued. I admit, if A sells his 
stock in a bank to B, and transfers it, A is 
no longer liable, because by this transfer the 
funds of the bank are not lessened, and its ability te 
pay isnot diminished; but this is a very different 
case. Here a corporation, out of its corporate 
funds, has paid to a partner or corporator, eight 
millions of dollars, which were subject to the lia- 
bilities of the bank, and for the redemption of these 
old notes. To that extent, ifs ability to pay is re- 
duced. It may be assimilated to this case. There 
are three partners in trade; their property and lia- 
bilities are extensive. At the close or termination 
of their business, one of them withdraws, while 
the other two continue the business, undertaking 
to pay alloutstanding debts. The party withdraw- 
ing, receives out of the partnership property his 
proportion of the capital and supposed profits. In 
case of a failure, would any one say that the partner 
who had withdrawn would not be answerable? I 
presume not. 

Upon the second question, Is it expedient to sup- 
press the circulation of these notes?) Will the cir- 
culation of the bank be diminished? Certainly not, 
if it be the intention of the present bank to act 
fairly and honestly. Asto the notes on hand or 
under its control, the bank has nothing to do but 
to issue its Own Netes, instead of issuing them, and 
so of those now in circulation, whenever they are 
redeemed by the bank. The ability of the bank to 
extend or carry on its business, does not depend on 
the kind of notes it puts into circulation, if all are 
paid in specie on demand. It depends on its 
means of payment and its credit. If it shall 
be said that the old notes will have more cre- 
dit than new ones, this is a false credit, which 
ought not to be permitted to exist. This bank, 
like all others, should rely on its own re- 
sources; that is, its money and its credit. 

The character of the Government requires that 
a stop should be put to the circulation of these 
notes. Such was the intention of the Congress of 
1816, and such the plain import of the charter un- 
der which they were made. It is disreputable to 
the Government to permit any set of individuals to 
pervert its enactments to purposes altogether incon- 
sistent with its original design ; and such is plainly 
and palpably the case in this instance. No man 
who voted for the act of incorporation in 1816, 
stpposed such an evasion to prevent the closing up 
of the affairs of the corporation, as has been prac- 
tised, would be attempted. By the seventeenth 
section of the original charter, the power is reserved 
to Congress to make laws to enforce the payment 
of the notes of the bank, with twelve per cent. per 
annum in favor of the holders ; now they are cir- 
culated by a corporation which disclaims the 
power of this Government to make any law what- 
ever to enforce their payment. In this way the 
power of this Government is eluded. 

Mr. President, this is the institution which has 
placed itself at the head of the non-resuming banks, 
and its president, as generalissimo of the allied 
forces, has called upon his supposed feudatories 
and dependants to come to his assistance in the war 


he is waging against the people and their Govern- 
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ment. Te has called, bat will they obey his man- 
daie? May we not hope that there are a sufficient 
numvcr of honest, independent banks who will dis- 
avow his authority, and refuse to unite with him in 
this crusade against the rights of the people, under- 
tnkem without cause, and carried on against all 
law and sound morality. Yes, sir, “he may call 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come?” I 
hope and think not. 

It isa little remarkable that, in all which has 
been written by the president of this institution, not 
one word is said to excuse or palliate his own te- 
fusal, or the refusal of those he is attempting to in- 
fluence, to comply with their engagements. He 
has the money to pay, and wi!i not do it. The law 
commands him to pay—morality reauires it; still a 
law superior to both, in his estimation, forbids. 
That sunerior jaw is his own wili; which, for his 
own purposes, he has substituted for that code of 
laws and morals which most men fecl constrained 
to regard. 

In the present discussion, I must take it for 
granted that this bank is able to pay its debts, and 
meet all its liabilities. fam obliged to do this, be- 
cause the president of the institution says the fact 

so; and he has not furnished, in his letter, the 
means of enabling me to form an op:mton for my- 
self. When he stated that he had four millions of 
specie in his vaults; had he stated his available 
means; had he stated what amount of 
of notes, payable on demand, old and new, were 
in circulation; what the deposites in the bank were; 
what were the balances in favor of other banks, 
which rumor places at a very high amount, and 
his other items of indebtedness, then something 
like a correct opinion might be formed as to his 
ability to resume and continue specie payments. 
When he stated that he had eight or ten millions 
of specie in England, had he stated what demands 
there were upon bim in that country, then the pub- 
lic could have seen whether any aid could have 
been expected from that source to sustain the bank 
in Philadelphia, in case of emergency. 

Let it be remembered that this is only a State 

institution, which 1s putting up these arrogant pre- 
tensions. If countenance be shown to this assump- 
tion, what security have we that the same may not 
be attempted by all and every one of the eight hun- 
dred banks scattered throughout the country? 
Your petty tvrants and dictators will spring ap in 
every village where a bank is Jocated, and these 
who are entitled to but common respect and esti- 
mation, so soon as they acquire any authority or 
contro! in one of these institutions, will attempt to 
teach their honest neighbors, who may be indebted 
in bank, that they must think with, vote with, and 
act with them in all things, under the penalty of 
having every cent they owe exacted from them, 
even to the impoverishment of their wives and 
children. 
’ On one account I am pleased with the appear- 
ance of this letter of the president of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania; it isa plain, frank declaration on 
the part of the bank, of a determination to use its 
power to operate upen the politics of the country, 
and the measures of the Government. This is the 
warfare which is to be carried on. For myself I 
am ready toengage in it; and although it is decreed 
that | am to leave this august body, and my voice 
is no longer to be heard in the Senate chamber, 
still [ will not be silent. Although afar off and in 
private life, my voice shall be heard, advising, ur- 
ging, and cheering on my neighbors and couniry- 
men in this conflict. 

Mr. President, in the language ef the great char- 
ter of our liberties, I was Born FREE; I have not 
only been an advocate, but a devotee to freedom 
for many years—from my youth up, even to my 
three score years. If hberty and the rights of 
self-government are to be lost to me, to my descend- 
ants, even now numerous, and to the great body 
of my countrymen, (which may the God of all 
mercies forbid!) I pray that we may have some 
choice in the kind of men by whom we shall be 
ruled. May we be placed under the dominivn of 
mind. May we pay our obeisance to the inajesty 
of genius and intellect. May intellectual men rule 
over us; and may we uever be subjected to the 
will of a cold, heartless, soulless, unfeeling, cent 
per cent moneyed power, 
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SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Senate, Monday, April 23, 1838—On the engrossed 
bill to prohibit the issue and circulation of the 
notes of the late Uank of the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said there was but one con- 
sideration which could induce him, at the present 
moment, to take any part in the discussion of the 
bill now before the Senate. He felt it to be his 
duty to defend the Legislature of the State which 
he had, in part, the honor to represent, from the 
charge which had been made against them by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Watt] and other 
Senators, and by many of the public presses 
throughout the country, that, in rechartering the 
Bank of the United States, they had conferred 
upon it the powers of a great trading company. 
This charge was wholly unfounded in point of 
fact. The charter had not constituted it a trading 
company ; and he felt himself bound to make the 
most solemn and public denial of that charge. If 
this Bank had become the great cotton merchant 
which was represented, and he cid not doubt the 
fact, it had acted in express violation of its charter. 
He therefore rose, not to criminate, but to defend 
the Legislature of his native State. 

The Democratic party of Pennsylvania had been, 
unforiunately, divided in 1835; and the conse- 
quence was the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States. Of the wisdom or policy of this measure 
(said Mr. B.) the Senate of the United States are 
not constituted the judges. I shall never discuss 
that question here. This is not the proper forum. 
I shall leave it to the sovereign people of the State. 
To them, and to them alone, are their representa- 
tives directly responsible for this recharter of the 
Bank. Asacitizen of the State, I have, on all 
suitable occasions, both in public and in private, 
expressed my opinion boldly and freely upon the 
subject. In a letter from this city, dated on the 
30th June, 1936, which was published throughout 
ihe State, I have presented my views in detail upon 
this question ; and I feel no disposition to retract 
or recant a single sentiment which I then ex- 
pressed. Qn the contrary, experieace has only 
served to confirm my first convictions. 

My task is now much more agreeable. It is that 
of defending the very Legislature who renewed the 
charter of the Bank, from the charge which has 
been made and reiterated over and over again, here 
and throughout the country, of having created a 
vast corporation, with power to deal in cotton, or 
any other article of merchandise. A mere reference 
to the charter, will, of itself, establish my position. 
It leaves no room for argument or doubt. The 
rule of common reason, as well as of common law, 
is, that a corporation can exercise no power, except 
what has been expressly granted by its charter. The 
exercise of any other power, is a mere naked usur- 
pation. On the present occasion, however, | need 
not resort to this rule. The charter not only con- 
fers no such power of trading, but it contains an 
express prohibition againstit. It was approved by 
the Governor on the 18th day of February, 1836, 
and the fifth fundamental article contains the fol- 
lowing provision: “The said corporation shall not, 
directly or indirectly, deal or trade in any thing except 
bills of exchange, goid and silver bullion, or in the sale 
of goods really and truly pledged for money lent and not 
redeemed in due time, or goods which shall be the pro- 
ceeds of its lands.” In this particular, it is buta 
mere transcript from the charter granted to the late 
Bank by Congress on the 10th of April,1816, whi: h 
was itself copied from the charter of the first Bank 
of the United States, established in the year 1791. 
I have not recently had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the charter of the Bank of England, but I be- 
lieve it conains a similar provision. The Senate 
will, therefore, at once perceive that there is as lit- 
tle foundation for charging the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania with couferring upon the existing bank the 
enormous powers of a great trading company, as 
there would have been for making a similar charge 
against the first or the last Congress which charter- 
eda Bark of the United States. It is true that the 
Bank, under its existing charter, can deal much 
more extensively in stocks than it could have dong 





formerly; but this power does not touch the present 
question. 

The Bank, by becoming a merchant and dealing 
in cotton, has clearly violated its charter, and that, 
too, in a most essential particular. Either the Le. 
gislature or the Governor may direct a scire faciag 
to issue against it for this cause; and, if the faet be 
found by a jury, the Supreme Court of the State 
can exercise no discretion on the subject, but must 
under the express terms of the act creating it, ad. 
judge its charter to be ferfeited and annuiled 
Whether the Legislatur: or the Governor shall jur- 
sue this course, is for them, not for me, to decide. 
This Bank has already so completely entwined 
itself around our system of internal improvements 
and common school education, that it doubtless be- 
lieves it may violate its charter with impunity. Be 
this as it may, the sin of speculating in cotton lies 
at the door of the Bank, and not at that of the 
Legislature. 

_Heaven knows the Legislature have been suffi- 
ciently liberal in conferring powers upon this in- 
stitution; but I doubt whether a single member of 
that body would have voted to create a trading 
company, with a capital of $35,000,000, in union 
with banking privileges. Let us pause and reflect 
for a moment upon the nature and consequences 
of these combined powers. A bank of discount 
and circulation, with such an enormous capital, 
and a trading company united! By expanding or 
contracting its discounts and circulation, asa bank, 
itcan render money plenty or money scarce, at 
its pleasure. It can thus raise or depress the price 
of cotten, or any other article, and make the mar- 
ket to suit its speculating purposes. The more 
derangement that exists in the domestic exehanges 
of the country, the larger will be its profits. The 
period of a suspension cf specie payments is its 
best harvest, during which it can amass millions. 
Itis clearly the interest of this Bank, whatever 
may be ils inclination, that specie payments should 
continue suspended, and the domestic exchanges 
should continue deranged as long as possible. The 
ruin of the country thus becomes its most abun- 
dant source of profit. Accordingly, what do we 
find to have been its course of policy? I have 
heard it described by several gentlemen from the 
South and Southwest, some of whom are members 
of this body. It hasgone into that region of the Union 
with these resurrection notes of the old Bank, the 
reissue of which this bill proposes to prohibit; and, 
insome States, it has exchanged them, the one- 
half for the depreciated local currency, and the 
other half for specie. With this local currency 
it has purchased cotton, and sent it to England for 
the purpose of paying its debts there, whilst with 
the specie it has replenished its vaults at home. In 
other States it has exchanged these dead notes of 
the old Bank for the notes of the local banks, re- 
ceiving a large premium on the transaction, and 
with the latter has purchased cotton on specula- 
tion. A general resumption of specie payments 
would at once put an end to this profitable traffic. 
Ithas, then, first violatad the charter from Cor- 
gress by reissuing the notes of the old Bank, and 
then violated the charter from Pennsylvania by 
speculating in cotton. During the suspension of 
specie payments, these notes have beea the only 
universal paper circulation throughout the country; 
and thus, by reissuing them, in defiance of the law, 
the present Bank has been enabled to accumulate 
extravagant profits. 


This charge against the Bank of speculating in 
cotton has never, to my knowledge, been contra- 
dicted. We have heard it fiom the other side of 
the Atlantic, as well as from the South and the 
Southwest. The Whig press of our country has 
commended, nay, almost glorified the Bank for go- 
ing into the cotton market, when that article was 
depressed, and making large purchases, and its 
friends in England have echoed these nvtes of 
praise. Its example has produced a new era in 
banking. We find that the Southern and South- 
western banks have also become cotton merchants; 
and, from present appearances, the trade in this 
great staple of ovr country is no longer to be 
conducted by private merchants, but by banking 
corporations. 


Under this system, what will be the fate of yout 
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rivate merchants? This practice must be arrested, 

or they msut all be ruined. ‘The one or the other 
alternative is inevitable. What private individual 
can enter the cotton market in competition with 
the banks of the country? Individual enterprise 
can accomplish nothing in such a struggle. It 
would be the spear hurled by the feeblé hand of 
the aged Priam, which scarce reached the buckler 
of the son of Achilles. The Bank of the United 
States, which, according to the testimony of its pre- 
sident, might have destroyed, by an exertion of its 
power, almost every bank in the country, could, 
with much greater ease, destroy any private mer- 
chant who might dare to interfere with its specula- 
tions. Such a contest would be that of Hercules 
contending against an infant. Itcan acquire a 
monopoly against individual merchants in any 
branch of mercantile business in which it may en- 
gage; and, afte: having prostrated all competition, 
it can then regulate the price of any article of 
commerce according to its pleasure. Ido not say 
that such is either its wish or its intention; but I 
mean thus to illustrate the vast and dangerous 
power which it may exercise as amerchant. The 
East India company monopolized the trade of Asia, 
but it possessed no banking powers. It could not, 
therefore, by curtailing or expanding its issues, 
make money scarce or make money plenty at plea- 
sure, and thereby raise or depress the price of the 
articles in which it traded. In this respect its power 
as a merchant was inferior to that now exercised 
by the Bank of the United States. 

How vain, then, I might almost say how ridicu- 
lous, is it for the people of the South to make the 
attempt to establish merchants in the Southern sea- 
ports for the purpose of conducting a direct trade 
with Europe in cotton and other afticles of their 
production, in opposition to the Bank of the United 
States and their own local banks. This effort must 
fail, or the banks must cease to be merchants. I 
am glad to learn that, at the late Southern conven- 

"tion, this alarming usurpation by the banks of the 
appropriate business of the merchant has been 
viewed in its proper light. The time, I trust, is 
not far distant when they will be confined, by pub- 
lic opinion, to their appropriate sphere. What a 
fatal error it is tor any free people, tempted by pre- 
sent and partial gain, to encourage and foster such 
institutions in a course which must, if pursued, in- 


evitably crush the merchants of the country who - 


conduct its foreign trade! Asa class, these mer- 
chants are highly meritorious, and entitled to our 
support and protection against a power which, if 
suffered to be exerted, must inevitably destroy 
them. 

Philadelphia is a city devoted to the interests of 
the Bank; but even in that city, if it should under- 
take to speculate in flour, incoal, or in any other 
article which is poured.into her market froayym 
rich abundance of the State, such conduct would 
not be submitted to fora moment. The Legisla- 
ture of the State would at once interpose to protect 
our merchants. Such an attempt would at once 
break the spell of bank influence. And yet it pos- 
sesses no more power to deal in Southern cotton 
than it does in Pennsylvania flour. It will remaina 
banker at home; whilst its mercantile speculations 
will be confined to the Southern and Southwestern 
provinces of its empire. 

The reason will now, I think, appear manifest 
why the Parliament of Great Britain, the Congress 
of the United States, and the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, have so strictly prohibited their banking 
institutions from dealing in any thing except bills 
of exchange and gold and silver bullion. If the 
Bank of England should dare to invade the pro- 
vince of the merchants and manufacturers of 
that country in a similar manner, the attempt 
would instantly be put down. Every man ac- 
acquainted with the history and character of the 
people of England, knows that such would be the 
inevitable consequence. And yet this violation of 
law, on the part of the Bank of the United Siate-, 
has been lauded in our free Repablic. 

As lam upon the floor, I shall proceed briefly to 
discuss the merits of the bill now before the Senate. 
It proposes to inflict a fine not exceéding ten thou- 
sand dollars, or imprisonment not less than one nor 
more than five years, or both such fine and imprison- 
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ment, at the discretion of the court, upon those who 
shall be convicted under its provisions. Against 
whom does it denounce these penalties? Against di- 
rectors, Officers, trustees, or agents of any corpora- 
tion created by Congress, who, after its term of ex- 
istence is ended, shall reissue the dead notes of the 
defunct corporation, and push them into the circu- 
lation of the country, in violation of its original 
charier. The bill embraces no person, acts upon 
no person, interferes with no person, except those 
whose duty it is, under the charter of the old bank, 
to redeem and cancel the o!d notes as they are pre- 
sested for payment, and who, in violation of this 
duty, send them again into circulation. 

This bill inflicts severe penalties, and, before we 
pass it, we ought to be entirely satisfied, first, that 
the guilt of the individuals who shall violate its 
provisions is sufficiently aggravated to justify the 
punishment: second, that the law will be politic in 
itself ; and, third, that we possess the constitutional 
power to enact it. 

First, then, as to the nature and aggravation of 
the offence. The charter of the late Bank of the 
United States expired, by its own limitation, on the 
3d of March, 1836. After that day, it could issue 
no notes, discount no new paper, and exercise none 
of the usual functions of a bank. For two years 
thereafter, until the 3d of March, 1838, it was 
merely permitted to use its corporate name and ca- 
pacity ‘‘ for the purpose of suits for the final settle- 
ment and liquidation of the affairs and accounts of 
the corporation, and for the sale and disposition of 
their estate, real, personal, and mixed; but not for 
any other purpose, or in any other manner, whalso- 
ever.” Congress had granted the bank no power to 
make a voluntary assignment of its property toany 
corporation or any individual. On the contrary, 
the plain meaning of the charter was, that ali the 
affairs of the institution should be wound up by 
its own President and Directors. It received 
no authority to delegate this important trust to 
others; and yet what has it done? On the second 
day of March, 1836, one day before the charter had 
expired, this very president and these directors as- 
signed all the property and effects of the old corpo- 
ration to the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States. On the same day, this latter Bank accepted 
the assignment, and agreed ta “ pay, satisfy, and 
discharge all debts, contracts, and engagements, 
owing, entered into, or made by this [the old] 
Bank, as the same shall become due and payable, 
and fulfil and execute all trusts and obligations whatso- 
ever arising from iis transactions, or from any of 
them, so that every creditor or rightful claimant 
shali be fully satisfied.” By its own agreement, it 
has thus expressly created itself a trustee of the old 
Bank. But this was not necessary to confer upon 
it thatcharacter. By the bare act of accepting the 
assignment, it became responsible, under the laws 
of the land, for the performance of all the duties 
and trusts required by the old charter. Under the 
circumstances, it cannot make the slightest pre- 
tence of any want of notice. 

Having assumed this responsibility, the duty of 
the new Bank was so plain that it could not have 
been mistaken. It had a double character to sus- 
tain. Under the charter from [lennsylvania it 
became a new banking corporation; whilst, under 
the assignment ffom the old Bank, it became a 
trustee to wind up the concerns of that institution 
under the act of Congress. These two characters 
were in their nature separate and distinct, and 
never ought to have been blended. For each of 
these purposes it ought to have kepta eeparate set 
of books. Above all, as the privilege of circula- 
ting bank notes, and thus creating a paper curren- 
cy, is that function of a bank which most deeply 
and vitally affects the community, the new Bank 
ought to have cancelled or destroyed all the notes 
of the old Bank which it found in its possession on 
the 4th of March, 1836, and ought to have redeem- 
ed the remainder, at its counter, as they were de- 
manded by the holders, and then destroyed them. 
This obligation no Senator has aitempted to donbt, 
ortodeny. But what was the course of the Bank? 
It has grossly violated bots the old and the new 
charter. It at once declared independence of both, 
and appropriated to itselfall the notes of the old 
Bank, not only those which were then still in circu- 
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lation, but those which had been redeemed before 
it accepted the assignment, and were then lying 
dead in its vaults. 1 have now belore «me the first 
monthly statement which was ever made by the 
Bank to the Auditor General of Pennsylvania. It 
is dated on the 2d of April, 1836, and signed J. 
Cowperthwaite, acting cashier. In this statement 
the Bank charges itself with “notes issned,” 
$36,620,420 16; whilst in its cash account,along with 
its specie and the notes of State banks, it credits 
itself with “‘notes of the Bank of the United States 
and offices,” on hand, 16,794,713 71. It thus 
seized these dead notes to the amount of $16,794,- 
713 71, and transformed them into cash; whilst 
the difference between those on hand and those 
issued, equal to $19,825,706 45, was the circula- 
tion which the new Bank boasted it had inherited 
from the old. It thus, in an instant, apprepriated 
to itself, and adopted as its own circulation, all the 
notes and all the illegal branch drafts of the old 
Bank which were then in existence. Its beldness 
was equal to its utter disregard of law. In this 
first return, it not only proclaimed to the Legisla- 
ture and people of Pennsylvania that it had disre- 
garded its trust as assignee of the old Bank, by 
seizing upon the whole of the old circulation and 
converting it to its own use, but that it had viola- 
ted one of the fundamental provisions of its new 
charter. 

In Pennsylvania we have, for many years past, 
deemed it wise to increase the specie basis of our 
paper circulation. We know that, under the uni- 
versal law of currency, small notes and gold and 
silver coin of the same denomination cannot ciren- 
late together. ‘The one will expel the other. Ac- 
cordingly, it is now long since we prohibited our 
banks from issuing notes ofa less denomination 
than five dollars. The Legislature which rechar- 
tered the Bank of the United States, deemed it wise 
to proceed one step further in regard to this mam- 
moth institution; and in that opinion I entirely con- 
eur. Accordingly, by the sixth fundamental arti- 
cle of its charter, they declare tnat “the notes and 
bills which shall be issued by order of said corpora- 
ion, or under its authority, shall be binding upon 
it; and those made payable to erder shal! be as- 
signabié by endorsement bud none shall be issued of 
a denomination less than ten dollars.” 

Now, itis well known to every Senator within 
the sound of my voice, that a laree propertivn of 
these resurrection notes, as they have heen aptly 
called, which have been issued and reissued by or- 
der of the new bank, are of the denomination of 
five dollars. Here, then, is a plain, palpable viola- 
tion, not only of the spirit, but of the very letter of 
its charter. The Senate will perceive that the 
Bank, as if to mee: ine very case, is not merely 
prohibited from iss: .ts own notes, signed by its 
own president and cashier, of a denomination Jess 
than ten dollars, but this prohibition is extended to 
the notes or bills which shall be issued by its order, 
or under its authority. If | should even be mistaken in 
this construction of the law, and I believe 1 am not, 
it would only follow that its conduct has 
not amounted to a legal forfeiture of its char- 
ter. In both cases the violation of the spirit of its 
charter, and the cuntravention of the wise policy of 
the Legislature, are equally glaring. So entirely 
did the Bank make these dead notes its own peculiar 
circulation, that until Jaly last, in its monthly re- 
tarns to the Auditor General of Pennsylvania, the 
new and the uld notes are blended together, without 
any distinction. In that return we were, for the 
first time, Officially informed that the Bank had 
ever issued any notes of its own. 

And here an ine“jent occurs to me which will be 
an additional proof how lawless is this Bank, when- 
ever obedience to its charter interferes in the jeast 
degree with its policy. By the tenth fundamental 
article of that charter, it is required to **make to 
the Auditor General monthly returns of its condi- 
tion, showing the details of its operations accordinz 
to the forms of the returns the Bank of the United 
States now makes to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, or according to such 
form as may be established by law.” From no 
idle curiosity, but from a desire to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the condition of the banks of the coun- 
try, and the amount of their circulation, I request- 
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ed the Auditor General, during the late special ses- 
sion of Congress in September, to send me the re- 
turp of the bank for that month. In answer, he in- 
formed me, under date of the 22d of September, 
that the bank had not made any return to his of- 
fice since the 15th of the preceding May. Thus, 
from the date of the suspension of specie payments 
unul some time afier the 224 of September last, 
how long I do not know, a period during which the 
public mind was most anxious on the subject, the 
sank put this provision of its charter at defiarce. 
Whether it thus omiited its duty because at the date 
of the suspension of specie payments it had less 
than a million anda half of specie in its vaults, 
I shall not pretend to determine. If this were the 
reason, I have no doubt that it sent to the Auditor 
General all the intermediate monthly returns on 
the 2d of October, 1837, because at that period it 
had increased its gold and silver to more than three 
millions of dollars. 

In order to illustrate the enormity of the offence 
now proposed to be punished, Senators have insti- 
tuted several comparisons. No case which they 
have imagined equals the offence as it actually 
exisis, Would it not, says one gentleman, be a 
flagrant breach of tru t for an executor, entrusted 
with the settlement of his testator’s estate, to reissue, 
and again put in circulation for his own benefit, the 
bills of exehange or promissory notes wuich he had 
found among the papers of the deceased, and which 
had been paid Sak pelieeniiad in his lifetime? I 
answer, that it would. But, in that case, the impo- 
sition upon the community would necessarily be 
limited, whilst the means of detection would be am- 
ple. The same may be observed in regard to the 
case of the trustee, which has been suggested. 
What comparison do these cases bear to that of the 
conduct of the Bank? The amount of its reissues 
of these dead notes of its testator is many millions. 
Their eirculat‘on is coextensive with the Union, 
and there is no possible means of detection. No 
man who receives this paper can tell whether it 
belongs to that class which the new Bank originally 
found dead in its vaults, or to that which it haysince 
redeemed and reissued, in violation of law;or to that 
which has remained circulating lawful'y in the com- 
munity, and has never been redeemed since the old 
charter expired. There is no earmark upon these 
notes. Itis impossible to distinguish those which 
have been illegally reissued from the remainder. 

I can isnagine but one case which would present 
any thing like a parallel to the conduct of the Bank. 
In October last, we authorized the issue of 
410,000,000 of ‘Treasury notes, and directed that 
when they were received in payment of the public 
dues, they should not be reissued, but be cancelled. 
Now,suppose the Secretary of the Treasury had hap- 
pended to be the president of a bank in this Dis- 
trict, and, in that character, had reissued these 
dead Treasury notes, which he ought to have can- 
celled, and again put them into circulation, in vio- 
lation of the law, then a case woald exist which 
might be compared with that now bejore the Senate. 
If such a case should ever occur, would not the Se- 
cretary at once be impeached; and is there a Sena- 
tor upon this floor who would not pronounce him 
guilty? The pecumary injury to the Waited States 
might be greater in the supposed than in the actual 
case; but the degree of moral guilt would be the 
same. 

Whether it be politic to pass this law is a more 
doubtful question. Judging from past experience, 
the Bank may openly violate its provisions with 
impunity. It can easily evade them by sending 
packages of these old notes to the South and South- 
west, by ils agents, thereto be reissued by banks or 
individuals in its confidence. There is one faet, 
however, from which I am encourged to hope that 
this law may prove effectual. No man on this 
floor has attempted tof justify, or even to palliate, 
the conduct of the Bani. Its best friends have 
pot dared to utter a single word in its defence 
against this charge. The moral influence of their 
silence, and the open condemnation of its conduct 
by some of them, may induce the Bank to obey the 
law. 

I now approaeh the question—do Congress oo 
sess power under the Constitution to pass this bill? 
In other words, have we power to restmain the tms- 


tees of our own Bank from reissuing the old notes 
of that institution which have already been re- 
deemed and ought to be destroyed? Can there be 
2 doubt of the existence of this power? The bare 
statement of the question seems to me sufficient to 
remov. every difficulty. It is almost too plain for 
argument. I should be glad if any geatleman 
would even prove this power to be doubtful. In 
that event I should refrain from its exercise. I am 
a State Rights man, and in favor of a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution.. The older I grow, 
and the more experience I acquire, the more deep- 
ly rooted does this doctrine become in my mind. I 
consider a strict construction of the Constitution 
necessary not only to the harmony which ought to 
exist between the Federal and State Governments, 
but to the perpetuation of the Union. I shall ex- 
ercise no power which I do net consider clear. I 
call upon gentlemen, therefore, to break their deter- 
mined silence upon this subject, and convince me 
even that the existence of the power is doubtful. 
If they do, I pledge myself to vote against the 
passage of the bill. 

If this power could only be maintained by some 
of the arguments advanced by the friends of the 
bill, ia the early part of this discussion, it never 
should receive my vote. Principles were then 
avowed scarcely less dangerous and unsound 
than the principle oa which the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prentiss] insists that the friends of the 
bill mast claim this power. He contends that it 
does not exist at all, unless it be under that con- 
struction of the Constitution advocated by his 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] which 
would give to Congress power over the whole pa- 
per currency of the couniry under the cvining and 
commercial powers of the Constitution. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Nives] was the first in 
this debate who presented in bold relief the princi- 
ple on which this biil can securely rest. 

Neither shall I dodge this question, as some Se- 
nators have done, by taking shelter under the pre- 
text that it is a question for the judiciary to decide, 
whether the ,general language of the bill be ap- 
plicable to the officers of the Bank of the United 
States under the Pennsylvania charter. We all 
know that it was intended to embrace them. In- 
deed, it was+their conduct, and that alone, which 
called this bill into existence. It is true that the pro- 
visions of the bill extend to all corporations created 
by Congress; but it is equally certain, that had 
it not been intended to apply to the Bank 
of the United States, it would have been 
confined in express terms to the District of Colum- 
bia, where alone corporations now exist under the 
authority of Congress. Away with all such sub- 
terfuges! I will hive none of them. 

Suppose, sir, thatat any time within the period of 
two years thus allowed by the charter to the president 
and directors of the Bank to wind up its affairs, 
these officers, created under yourown authority, had 
attempted to throw thirty millions of dollars of 
their dead paper again into circulation, would you 
have had nu power to pass a law to prevent and 
to punish such an atrocious fraud? Would you 
have been compelled to look on and patiently sub- 
mit to sucha violation of the charter which you 
had granted? Have you created an institution, 
and expressly limited its term of existence, which 
you cannot destroy, after that term has expired? 
This would indeed be a political Hydra which 
must exist for ever, without any Hercules to de- 
stroy it. If you possess no power to restrain the 
circnlation of the notes of the old Bank, they may 
continue to circulate forever in defiance of the 
power whieh called them into existence. You have 


created that which you have no power to destroy,.- 
although the law which gave it birth limited the. 


term of its existence. Will any Senator contend that 
during these two years allowed by the charter for 
winding up the concerns of the bank, we possessed 
no power to restrain its president and directors 
from reissuing these eld notes? There is no man 
on this floor bold enough to advance such a doc- 
trine. This point being conceded, the power to 
pass the present bill follows as a necessary conse- 
qnenee. 

If the president and directors of the old Bank 
eould not evade our authority, the next question is, 


whether, by assigning the property of the corpora- 
tion te a trustee the day before the charter expired, 
and delivering up to him the old notes which ought to 
have been cancelled, they were able to cut this trus- 
tee loose from the obligations which had been impos- 
ed upon them by the charter, and from the au- 
thority of Congress. Vain and impotent, indeed, would 
this Government be, if its authority could be set at 
nought by such a shallow contrivance. No, sir, 
the fountain cannot ascend beyond its source. The 
assignee in such a case is not released from any 
obligation which the assiznor assumed by accepting 
the origina] charter. In regard to Congress, the 
trustee stands in the same situation with the presi- 
dent and directors of the old Bank. We have the 
same power to compel him to wind up the concerns 
of the bank, according to the charter, that we might 
have exercised against those from whom he ac- 
cepted the assignment. The question is too plain 
for argument. 

The present case is still stronger than the one 
which I have presented. It is an assignment by 
the old Bank of the United States, not to strangers, 
not to third persons, but to themselves, in the new 
character conferred upon them by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania. The new charter expressly in- 
corporates all the stockholders of the old Bank, 
except the United States, so that the individuals 
composing both corporations were identical. For 
the purpose of eflecting this transfer from them- 
selves to themselves, they got up the machinery of 
one President and one Board ot Directors for the 
old Bank, and another President and another Board 
of Directors for the new Bank. What kind of an- 
swer, then, would it be to Congress for them to say, 
Truc, we accepted a charter under your authority, 
by which we were bound to reissue none of our 
old notes after the 3d March, 1836, but we have 
since assumed a new character; and under our old 
character, we have transferred the Bank which 
you created, to ourselves in our new character; 
and we have thus released ourselves from all our 
old obligations, and you have no constitutional 
power to enforce them against us? No sir, no sir; 
we have the power, and it is our duty, to compel 
the president and directors of the Bank, which we 
established, or their assignees, to close its concerns; 
and this power will continue until the duty shall be 
finally accomplished. The one power is a neces- 
sary implication from the other. If this duty has 
not been performed within the two years which we 
have allowed for its fulfilment, our power depends 
not upon any such limitation, but upon the fact 
whether the concerns of the Bank have been ac- 
tually closed. If this were not the case, then all 
the affairs of the Bank left unfinished at the end of 
these two years wonld be outlawed. This limita- 
tion was intended not to abridge the power of Con- 
gress, but to hasten the action of the president and 
directors in winding up the concerns of the Bank. 
At this very session, and since the two years have 
expired, Congress has passed an act, without a 
shadow of opposition from any quarter, giving the 
president and directors of the old Bank authority 
to prosecute and defend existing suits. I should 
be glad to see any Senator rise in his place, and 
make even a plausible argument in opposition to 
these plain and almost self-evident positions. 

In this brief argument, I have not attempted to 
derive any power from the fact that the United 
States were proprietors of ene-fifth of the stock of 
the old Bank, and that they might be rendered re- 
sponsible, either legally or equitably, for the even- 
tual redemption of these dead notes. I disclaim 
any such source of power. To be a proprietor is 
one thing, and to be a sovereign is another. The 
mere fact that we owned stock can confer no power 
upon us, which we would not have possessed, had 
we never been interested to the amount ofa dollar. 
We should have the same powerto wind up a bank 
emanating from our sovereign authority in the 
one case as in the other. We possess the same 


power to close the concerns of all the banks in 
the District of Columbia after their charters shall 
have expired, although we are not proprietors of 
any of their stock, which we have to wind up the 
Bank of the United States, in which we were se 
deeply interested. ; 

I need scarcely observe that I do net contend for 
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any power to punish citizens of the United States, 
or even the officers of banking institutions, 
except such of them only as the trustees of 
tHe Bank created by ourselves, for issuing 
these dead notes. We intend to punish the 
trustees under our own Jaw, and them alone for the 
violation of that law. These notes may circulate 
from hand to hand without rendering those who 
receive or those who pay them obnoxious to any 
punishment. Even if we possessed the power, it 
would be highly unjust to attempt its exercise. As 
] observed before, these notes have no earmarks, 
and no man can tell whether any one of them has 
been illegally reissued by the bank since the 3d 
March, 1836, or whether it was issued before that 
date, and has continued legally to circulate in 
the community ever since. 

I repeat, I should be giad to see any Senator, 
and especially any one who believes that 
Congress possesses the constitutional power to 
charter a Bank of the United States, rise in 
his place, and make even a plausible argument 
in opposition to the plain and almost self-evident 
positions which I have taken in support of the 
power to pass this bill. ‘Those Senators who doubt 
or who deny our power to create such a bank are 
placed in a different situation, because their vote in 
tavor of this bill might at first view seem, by im- 
plication, to concede that power. This objection 
does not appear to me to be sound. That question 
cannot be fairly raised by this bill. Whether the 
charter of the late Bank was constitutional is no 
longer afair subject of consideration. It was adopted 
by Congress, approved by the President, and after- 
wards pronounced to be constitutional by the high- 
est judicial tribunal of the land. It thus received 
every sanction necessary to make it binding on the 
people of the United States. The question was thus 
settled beyond the control of any individual, and it 
was the duty of every goed citizen to submit. Un- 
der every Government there must be a time when 
such controversies shall cease; aad you might now 
as well attempt to exclude Louisiana {rom the 
Union, because you may believe her admission was 
unconstitutional, as to act upon the principle, in the 
present case, that Congress had no power to char- 
ter the late Bank. No man on this floor had ever 
avowed that he would vote to repeal the charter of 
the Jate Bank, during the twenty years of its exist- 
ence, because he might have thought it was origi- 
nally unconstitutional. During this period all were 
obliged to submit. Under such circumstances, it 
would be carrying constitutional scruples very far, 
indeed, for any gentleman to contend that, although 
the Bank has existed under the sanction of a law 
which we were all bound to obey, we cannot now 
execute that law and close its concerns, because as 
individuals we may have deemed: it to be originally 
unconstitutional. If it had been so, the obligation 
upon us would only be the stronger to wind it up 
finally, and thus terminate its existence. 

I most cheerfully admit that if an attempt should 
ever be made to charter another bank, the question 
of constitutional power would then again be referred 
to each individual member of Congrcss, to be de- 
cided according to the dictates of his own\udgment 
and his own conscience. 

Before I take my seat, I intend to mdke some 
remarks on the causes of the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks of the country, and the 
causes equally powerful which must, and that 
ere long, compel a resumption. 

The late manifesto issued by the present Bank 
of the United States displays, upon its face, that it 
has inherited from the old bank an unconquerable 
disposition to interfere in the politics of the coun- 
try. This has been its curse, its original sin, to 
which it owes all its calamities and all its misfor- 
tunes. It has not yet learned wisdom from its 
severe experience. Would that it might, and con- 
fine itself to its appropriate sphere! As a citizen 
of Pennsylvania, i most ardently and devoutly 
express this wish. It has now set itself up, as the 
primary power, against the resumption of specie 
payments, and has attempted to enlist in the same 
cause all the other banks of the country. Its lan- 
guage to them is, that “ the Bank of the United 
States makes common cause with the other banks.” 
And again; ‘‘ They (the banks) are now safe and 
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strong, and they should not venture beyond their 
entrenchments, while the enemy is in the plain 
before them.” ‘ The American banks should do, 
in short, what the American army did at New 
Orleans, stand fast behind their cotton bales, until 
the enemy has le/t the country.” 

Thus whilst every eye and every heart was di- 
rected to the banks, expecting anxiously from them 
a speedy resumption of specie payments, this grand 
regulator of the currency has proclaimed to the 
country that all its vast power will be exerted to 
prevent the accomplishment of our wishes. 

The Bank does not even attempt to conceal the 
fact that, in pursuing this course, it has been ac- 
tuated by political hostility against the present Ad- 
ministration. It has boldly avowed that “ if the 
banks resume, and are able, by sacrificing the 
community, to continue for a few months, it will 
be conclusively employed at the next elections to show 
that the schemes of the Executive are not as destructive 
as they will prove hereafter.” In plain language, 
the banks must not resume before the next elec- 
tions; they must not open their vaults, pay their 
honest debts, and thus redeem the country from the 
curse of an irredeemable paper currency ; because, 
if they should, this may operate in favor of the 
present Administration, and place its opponents in 
a minority. And such is the conduct of the Bank 
whilst it vaunts its own ability to resume imme- 
diately. 

The Bank proceeds still further, and complains 
that “bank notes are proscribed not merely from 
the land offices, but from all payments of every 
description to the Government.” I would ask, has 
any Senator upon this floor, has any statesman of 
any party in the country, ever raised his voice in 
favor of the receipt by the Government of irredeem- 
able bank paper? I beg their pardon; two Senators 
have proposed such a measure, [Messrs. Preston 
and Cray;] but [ will do them the justice to say, 
that although I considered their proposition most 
unwise and impolitic, and resisted it.as such at the 
time, yet they intended by this means to enable the 
banks the sooner to resume specie payments, 


Mr. Preston. It was exclusively limited to that 
consideration. 


Mr. Bucnanan. Although the proposition was 
limited to the first of August, the Senators them- 
selves, upon reflection, thought it so improper that 
they abandoned it, and we have heard nothing of it 
since. 


What would have been the condition of the coun- 
try, at the present moment, had we received irre- 
deemable bank notes in payment of the public 
dues? The banks, by our conduct, would have 
been encouraged to increase their discounts and 
expand their issues, and we should have gone 
from bad to worse, until, at this moment, we 
should have had no prospect of the resumption of 
specie payments. Mr. Cheves has informed us 
that if the Government had not stood firm in 1819 
against the receipt of irredeemable notes, the banks 
would at that period have suspended. Much more 
necessary is it that we should now maintain the 
same ground, in order to secure a resumption. 
Had we pursued any other course, it is true we 
should have had but one currency for the Govern- 
ment and the people; but it would have been a 
currency of irredeemable bank rags, without the 
hope of a better. And yet the Bank of the United 
States complains that the Government does not re- 
ceive such paper. In order to have done sv, we 
must have repealed the existing laws upon the sub- 
ject; and who has ventured to propose any such 
measure? 


The Bank of the United States has sueceeded, at 
the late Bank Convention in New York, in keeping 
its forces behind their cotton bales. The banks of 
only two States in the Union have voted against 
the resolution to suspend the resumption of specie 
payments until the first day of January next. 
These were New York and Mississippi; and 
whether the latter voted thus because their banks 
are ready now to resume, or desired to postpone 
resumption until a still more distant day, I shall 
not pretend to determine. After this display of 
power, no one will question the ability of the Bank 
to keep its forces behind their entrenchments, un- 
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less they should be driven into the plain by the re- 
sistless power of public opinion. 

Several weeks ago I attempted to imitate the 
illustrious examples which had been set before mo 


on this floor, and became a political prophet. I. 


then predicted that, before the close of the present 
year, commerce and manufactures would again 
revive and flourish, and the country would be 
restored to its former prosperity. The signs of the 
times have already confirmed the truth of this pro- 
phecy. Encouraged by past experience, I shall 
venture to make another prediction: There is not 
a sound and solvent bank in any of the Atlantic 
States of this Union, including the Bank of the 
United States, which will not have resumed specie 
payments long before the first of January. All 
the opposition of the banks themselves cannot pre- 
vent this result. Inthe very nature of things it 
musi come to pass. The power of public opinion 
is yet still greater in this conntry than that of the 
banks. The Bank of the United States will not be 
able to keep its forces behind their cotton bags un- 
til so late a period. 

It is now too late in the day for us any longer to 
doubt what was the true cause of the suspension of 
specie payments. That question has been settled 
on the other side as well as on this side of the At- 
lantic. Abundance of light has been shed upon 
this subject, and no two sound-judging men, at all 
acquainted with the facts, can arrive at different 
conclusions. It has already become history. And 
yet the Bank, in its manifesto, has not once alluded 
to this cause. What was it? In the perpetual 
fluctuations which must ever be produced by our 
present banking system, unless it should be regu- 
lated by State legislation, of which I now almost 
de.pair, it was expanded in the commencement of 
the vear 1837 aimost to the point of explosion. 
The bubble is created, it expands, and reflects the 
most brilliant colors. Its admirers gaze upon it 
with hope and ecstacy, when, suddenly, it bursts, 
and leaves them in ruin and despair. Such has 
been the his ory of the past, and such wiil be that 
of the future. This expansion had produced, as it 
must ever produce, enormous . speculation and 
over-trading. The commercial debt which we then 
owed to England for foreign merchandise was im- 
mense. We must have suffered the fatal collapse 
sooner or later, but a circumstance then occurred 
in England which at once produced the explosion. 
It was the spark applied to the magazine of gun- 
powder. 

A similar state ofexpansion then existed in England. 
They were threatened with similar evils from ex- 
travagant bank credits, and their inevitable conse- 
quence—enormous speculation and over-trading. 
The Bank of England had in vain attempted to 
contrel the joint-stock banks, and confine them 
within reasonable limits. She at last became 
alarmed for her own safety. !n the beginning of 
1837 her stock of specie was reduced to about four 
millions of pounds sterling, or one-sixth of her cir- 
culation and deposites. This was not more than 
one-half of the proportion which, it is believed, she 
ought to have in order to render her secure. The 
state of the foreign exchanges was gradually with- 
drawing the remaining bullion from her vaults. At 
this crisis, under the influence of a panic, she with- 
drew her credits from the American houses in Eng- 
land, and ruined them. The price of cotton, in 
consequence, suddenly feli from nineteen and 
twenty cents to seven and eighis cents per pound; 
and thus, according to the best and most discreet 
estimate which I have seen, we lost at least thirty 
millions of dollars. This sum was thus, asit were, 
in a single moment, abstracted from our means of 
paying the immense commercial balance azainst 
us. At the close of this disastrous operation, that 
balance was estimated at forty millions of dollars 
What was the immediate consequence? A drain of 
specie then commenctd from our banks for expor- 
tation, in order to pay this debt, and they were 
thus compelled to suspend or be ruined. Another 
circumstance existed to increase our embarrass- 
ments. Our merchants had drawn heavy bills up- 
on England, predicated upon the cetton which they 
had shipped there, expeeting to receive the old 
prices. Inconsequence of the sudden fall of prices, 
these bills were dishonored, and came back pro 
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tested. Thus many of our largest mercantile 
houses were ruined. 

The catastrophe proceeded from the same canses, 
and was similar in both countries, except that im 
England the banks were not compelled to suspend 
specie payments. The revenue of both has been 
insufficient to meet the current expenses of the Go- 
vernment, and each will be obliged to borrow near- 
ly the same sum to supply the deficiency. 

This is now history, which can neither be chang- 
ed nor perverted. On both sides of the Atlantic all 
men of business and practical statesmen have come 
to the same conclusion. Away, then, with your 
Specie Circular, your mismanagement of the depo- 
sites, and your clamor raised by the Executive 
against hank notes, as the causes of the suspension 
of specie payments. The Bank calculates too 
much upon the political credulity of the people, 
when, at this late day, after the subject is perfectly 
understood, it attempts to palm off mpon them such 
exploded reasoas for the suspension. A convul- 
sion which has shaken the commercial world to its 
centre, and has extended over three quarters of the 
globe, could never spring from such trivial causes. 

If the Exccutive has been carrying on a war 
against the credit system of the country, and in fa- 
vor of an exclusive metallic currency for the people 
of the United States, I am ignorant of the fact. I 
have never even suspected it. I believe this is a 
mere phantom which has been conjured up to alarm 
the fears of the timid. If the President ever should 
wage any such war, I shall not fight under his banner. 
The only pretext upon which this charge has been 
founded is, that he and his political friends desire 
to separate the business of the Treasury from that 
of the banks, not to render them hostile to each 
other. Until that propitious day shall arrive, we 
shall be forever agitated by the connection of the 
currency with our miserable party politics. Politi- 
cal panics, political pressures, charges against the 
Government for exercising an improper influence 
over the banks, and charges against the banks for 
interfering with the politics of the country; all, all 
which have kept us in a state of constant agita- 
tion for the last seven years will continue to exist, 
and will be brought into action upon every succes- 
sive election for President and Vice President. We 
shall thus continue in a state of perpetual commo- 
tion; and the great interests of the country will be 
sacrificed. Let the Treasury and the banks part 
in peace, and whilst they are mutually indepen- 
dent, let them wage no war against each other; and 
I solemnly believe it would be the greatest blessing 
which could be conferred upon both parties. To 
this extent I should ge with the Presidentif I had 
the power; but when I determine to obey instruc- 
tions, I shali do it honestly and fairly. 1 shail, 
therefore, say no more on this subject. 

It is true that at the special session I did endea- 
vor to prove that the present banking system, un- 
der its existing regulations, was one of the very 
worst which the art of man could devise. Under 
it, ruinous expansions and revulsions must con- 
tinue to succeed each other at stated periods, and 
many of the best and most exterprising men of the 
country must become its victims. I then expressed 
a hope, not unmingled with fear, that the State Le- 
gislatures at their next session might impose whole- 
some restrictions upon their banking institutions— 
restrictions which would prove equally advanta- 
geous to the banks and the people. These Legisla- 
tures have all now risen without prescribing any 
such regulations, and we are destined again and 
again to pass through the same vicissitudes which 
we have so ofien already witnessed. 

The Whigs have always been exceedingly un- 
lucky in regard to the time of these periodical re- 
vulsions, occasioned by excessive banking. ‘They 
have either come too soon or too late to answer 
their political purposes. Had the suspension of 
specie. payments occurred one year sooner than it 
did, the hero of Tippecanoe might have been the 
successor of the hero of New Orleans. But the re- 
vulsion came again at the wrong time; and long 
before the Presidential election of 1840, the country 
will again be prosperous. The effects of the sus- 
pension will have passed away, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, without Teavifig a (race behind. 
Our late experience has been so severe, that the 


next bank explosion may possibly be postponed 


until the year 1844. Whom it may then benefit I 
know nor, nor dol much care. One thing is cer- 
tain, that these ravulsions can never do any thing 
but injury to the party in power. It is the nature 
of man to accuse the Government, or any thing 
else, except his own misconduct, for his misfor- 
tunes 

I now approach a much more agreeable part of 
my snbject; and that is, to prove that the banks 
must and will speedily resume specie payments. I 
shail attempt to establish that now is the very time, 
the accepted time, the best time, and, within the 
period of a few months, the only time, when they 
can resume, without the least embarrassment. 
Some of the causes which will speedily effect this 
happy result, I shall enumerate. 

In the first place, | shall do the banks of the 
country generally the justice to say, that since the 
suspension of specie payments they have curtailed 
their circulation and their loans to a great extent, 
and have done every thing they reasonably could 
to atone for their past extravagance. The banks 
of Pennsylvania, including that of the United States, 
during a period of ten months, commencing in 
January, and ending in November, 1837, had re- 
duced their circulation from twenty-five millions 
and a quarter to almost seventeen \nillions, and 
their discounts from eighty-six millions and a half 
to nearly seventy-one millions, whilst, during the 
same period, they had increased their specie from 
five millions and three-quarters to upwards of 
seven millions. From all I can learn, they have 
been since progressing at nearly the same rate, 
though I have not seen their official returns, 
The banks of other States have been generally pur- 
suing the same course. ‘The consequence is, that 
the confidence of the country in their banking insti- 
tutions has been, in a great degree, restored. I feel 
convinced that if they should resume specie pay- 
ments to-morrow, in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
at least, there would be no run upon them, except 
for as much silver change as might be required to 
supply the place of the miserable trash now in cir- 
culation under the denomination of shinplasters. 
Besides, they would soon receive on deposite a 
greater amount from those who have been hoarding 
specie, under the belief that it would be safer at 
home than in the banks, and in the hope that they 
might hereafier use it to great advantage. No 
foreign demand now exists to drain the banks of 
their specie; on the contrary, the reflux tide has set 
in strongly, and is now wafting immense sums of 
gold and silver to our shores. 

But, sir, another powerful cause of resumption 
exists. Our exports of cotton have, many months 
ago, paid our foreign commercial debt. Whilst 
that has been extingished, the disastrous condition 
of our currency has reduced almost to nothing the 
orders of our merehants for foreign goods. Our 
imports are of small comparative value. In the 
mean time, our cotton crop of 1837 has been re- 
gularly and steadily seeking its accustomed mar- 
kets in England and France. We have sold 
much, and bought little, and the balance in our 
favor is nearly all returning in specie. From the last 
English accounts which I have seen, the exports 
of specie frem that country to this were still on 
the increase; and now, by almost every vessel 
from abroad which reaches our shores, we are re- 
ceiving gold and silver. Specie, by the latest ad- 
vices, was the most profitable means of remit- 
tance from England to the United States, yielding 
a profit of four per cent. When Congress met 
in September last, the rate of Exchange against 
us on England was upwards of twenty per cent. 
It is now reduced to six per cent. which is three or 
four per cent. below the specie par. A great re- 
volution in so short a period! It proves how vast 
are the resources of our country. 

This great revolution kas been effected by means 
of our cotton. The English manvfactuters must 
have this article, or be ruined. This necessity has 
reversed the ordinary jaws-of trade, ‘and the fo- 
reign market for it has remained fitth aid Steady, 


although we bring home scarcely any éqitivalent, 
except in specie. 


If alge portion of our couon erop still re. 
mains unsold, so much the better. The golden 
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tide will continue so much the longer to flow into 
ourcountry. Itis the policy of our banks to take 
it at the flood, and go on to fortune. If the banks 
do but seize the present golden opportunity, they 
will have completely fortified themselves before a 
reverse cancome. This state of things cannot al- 
ways continue. A reaction must occur. If the 
banks wait for the ebbing tide, and postpone a re- 
sumption until our merchants shall! make heavy 
purchases abrvad, and specie shall begin to be ex- 
ported, they will then encounter difficulties which 
they need not now dread. I again repeat that this 
moment is the accepted time for the banks to re- 
sume. 

But it is not only the ordinary laws of trede which 
are now bringing vast amounts of specie to our 
country. ‘Two other causes are operating power- 
fully to produce this result. 

The conduct of the Bank of England, in arrest- 
ing its credits to the American houses, which was 
the immediate cause of the suspension of specie 
payments, has been loudly condemned by men of 
all parties there. This measure has done 
that country nearly as much injury as it has 
done this, because England must always suffer 
from every derangement in our currency. The 
Bank is now conscious of this truth, and is 
retracing her steps. She has increased her stock of 
bullion between February, 1837, and March, 1838, 
from £4,032,090 to upwards of ten millions ster- 
ling. She is now strong, and it is her interest, as 
well as that of the people of England, that she 
should use this strength in assisting us to resume 
specie payments. Accordingly, she has, through 
the agency of one of our most intelligent and en- 
terprising citizens, made an arrangement to furnish 
the banks of New York one miilion sterling in 
specie, tv aid them in resuming payments in gold 
and silver. This million is now arriving, by in- 
stalments, in the United States. In resuming at 
the present moment, our banks have every thing to 
hore, and nothing to fear, from England. 

Again: The spirit of internal improvement is 
abroad throughout our land. States and private 
companies have loans to make for the purpose of 
erecting their public works. Money is now plenty 
in England, and is every where seeking an invest- 
ment. The derangement in the business of that 
country has thrown capital out of employment. 
The rate of interest has been reduced to three and 
three and a half per cent. Their capitalists are 
anxious to make secure investments in loans to 
our different State Governments, and incorporated 
companies, at a higher rate of interest than they can 
obtain at home. These loans are now being dispo- 
sed of in England to a very large amount; and the 
greater proportion of their proceeds must return in 
specie to this country. Every thing is propitious 
to an immediate resumption by our banks. 

Will the Bank of the United States resume? I 
confess I do not doubt the fact. She has made a 
false movement, and it is the great prerogative of 
strength to acknowledge and retrieve an error. Her 
late manifesto against the resumption of specie 
payments has not found a single advocate on this 
floor. Ithas struck dumb all her friends. But 
yesterday she might have stood against the world. 
To-day there is none so poor as to do her reverence. 
Even those who must politically suffer by the re- 
sumption, because “it will be conclusively em- 
ployed at the next elections, to show that the 
schemes of the Executive are not so destructive as 
they will prove hereafier,” have not dared to break 
a Jance in her defence. This was not wont to be the 
case in days of yore, for hitherto her champions 
have been always ready to do baitle in her cause. 
Notwithstanding all which has been said upon the 
subject, Iam not one of those who believe that the 
Bank of the United States is not able to resume. 
Although the statement of her condition, as recently 
published, is not very flattering, yet her resources 
are vast. She is able if she were willing. Of this 
I cannot entertain a doubt. 

Again: Will not the Bank take compassion on 


. the good city of Philadelphia, which has ever been 


devoted to its interest? Boston has been calied the 
Athens of America; New York, the great Com- 
mercial Emporium;and Baltimore, the Monumen- 
tal City; whilst Philadelphia has been distinguished 
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by the name of the City of the Bank or marble pa- 
lace; and well have her citizens earned this distinc- 
tion by their loyalty. Will the Bank now consent 
to see her commerce and trade languish, and her 
star wane before that of New York, rather than re- 
trace its steps and resume specie payments? No, 
never. Forbid it, gratitude! 

That this must be the effect, who can doubt? 
Merchants who come from a distance to purchase 
goods with money in hand will go where they can 
buy the cheapest; and goods at.a specie standard 
must always be cheaper than in a depreciated cur- 
rency. Those who have produce to sell, especially 
if the sale is to be made upon credit, will select 
that market where they will receive its price in a 
sound currency. Already the prospect of resump- 
tion in New York has made Philadelphia bank 
notes worth less by five per cent. than those of that 
city. What will this difference become when the 
one city shall have resumed, and the circulation of 
the other shall be irredeemable paper? Who that 
has money to remit or deposite will send it to Phi- 
ladelphia, to be returned in notes depreciated to an 
extent which cannot be foreseen, when they can 
send itto New York with a perfect confidence that 
it will be returned to them according to the specie 
standard? Under such a state of things, the trade 
of New York must increase and flourish at the ex- 
pense of that of Philadelphia. I have not time, at 
present, to enter into furiher particulars on this 
branch of the subject. 

The people of Pennsylvania have submitted pa- 
tiently to the suspension of specie payments by 
their banks. They have bowed to the necessity 
which existed, and have treated them with kindness 
and generosity. The Bank of the United States has 
proclaimed its ability to resume, and our other 
banks are in the same situation, The necessity for 
a further suspension no longer exists, Pay your 
honest debts when you are able, is a maxim dear 
to the people of Pennsylvania. This duty has now 
become a qnestion of morality, far transcending 
any question of policy. If these privileged corpo- 
rations now any longer refuse to pay their honest 
debts, either for the sake of their own advantage, 
or from a desire to elevate one political party and 
depress another, the indignation of honest men, of 
all parties, will be roused against them. There 
will be a burst of popular feeling from our moun- 
tains and our valleys, which they will be compelled 
to respect. Tiank God! public opinion in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania is yet stronger than the mo- 
ney power. Our people will never submit to the 
degradation that their banks shall furnish them no 
currency but that of irredeemable paper; whilst, 
throughout the State of New York, the banks shall 
have resumed specie payments. Nothing could 
be more wounding to my own pride, as a Penn- 
sylvanian. 

If our banks should hold out, under the com- 
mand of their great leader, until the first day of 
January next, many of them will never be able to 
resume. The public confidence, which their con- 
duct since the suspension has hitherto inspired, 
will long ere that distant day cease to exist. No 
run would now be made ontnem in case they resume; 
but if they are forced into the measure by public 
opinion, after resisting as long as they can, the 
days of many of them will then be numbered. 
Honesty, duty, policy, all conspire to dictate to 
them a speedy resumption. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, that the 
people of the United States have abundant cause 
for the deepest gratitude towards that great and 
glorious man now in retirement for preventing the 
recharter of the Bank of the United States. He is 
emphatically the man of the age, and has left a 
deeper and more enduring impress upon it than 
any, individual of our cowntry. Still, in regard to 
the bank, he performed but halfhis work. For its 
compietion we are indebted to the. president of the 
“Bank. Had the Bank confined itself, after it ac- 
cepted the charter. from. Pennsylvania, to its, mere 
banking and financial eperations—had it exerted 
tic exchanges of the 
country--and, above all, had it, taken the lead in 
dhe-resumption of specie payments, a new bank, 
\Phoenix-like, might have. arisen from the.ashes of 
‘the old. ‘That danger, from present appearances, 
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has now passed away. The open defiance of Con- 


gress by the Bank—the laws of the country over 
and over again violated—its repeated attempts to 
interfere in the party politics of the day—all, all 
have taught the people the danger ef such a vast 
moneyed corporation. Mr. Biddle has finished the 
work which Gen. Jackson only commenced. 


Not one particle of personal hostility towards || 


that gentleman has been mingled in my discus- 
sion of the question. On the contrary, as a pri- 
vate gentleman, I respect him; and my personal 


intercourse with him, though not frequent, has | 


been of the most agreeable character. I am al- 
ways ready to do justice to his great and varied 
talents. I have spoken of the public conduct of 
the Bank over which he presides with the freedom 
and boldness which I shall always exercise in the 
performance of my public duties. It is the Pre- 
sident of the Bank, not the man, that I have as- 
sailed. It is the nature of the institution over 
which he presides that has made him what he is. 
Like all other men, he must yield to his destiny. 
The possession of such vast and unlimited power, 
continued for a long period of years, would have 
turned the head of almost any other man, and 
have driven him to as great excesses. 

In vain you may talk to me about paper re- 
strictions in the charter of a bank of suflicient 


magnitude to be able to crush the other banks of | 


the country. When did a vast moneyed monopo- 
ly ever regard the law, if any great interest of its 
own stood in the way? It will then violate its 
charter, and its own power will secure it impuni- 
ty. It well knows that in its destruction the ruin 
of hundreds and thousands would be involved, 
and therefore it can do almost what it pleases. The 
history of the Bank for several years past has 
been one continued history of violated laws, and 
of attempts to interfere in the politics of the coun- 
try. Create snothr bank, and place any other 


man at its head, and the result will be same. Such | 


an institution will always hereafter prove too strong 
for the Govern ment; because we cannot again expect 
to see, at least in our day, another Andrew Jackson 
in the Presidential chair. On the other hand, 
should such a bank, wielding the moneyed power 
of the country, form an alliance with the political 
power, and that is the natural position of the par- 
ties, their combined influence would govern the 
Union, and liberty might become an empty name. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S REPLY TO MR. CLAY, 


ON THE SAME DAY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had never enjoyed 
many triumphs, and therefore he prized the more 
highly the one which he had won this day. He 
had forced the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Cray,] to break that determined silence which 
had hitherto sealed his lips on the subject of this 
bill. Thus, said Mr. B. I have adorned my brow 
with a solitary sprig of laurel. Not one word was 
he to utter upon the present occasion. This he had 
announced publicly. 

[Here Mr. Cray dissented. ] 

Mr. Bucuanan. I thought he had announced 
the other day his determination not to debate the 
question, and stated this as the reason why he pro- 
pounded to the Senator from New Jersey | Mr. 
Watt] the question whether, in his opinion, John 
Brockenbrough and Albert Gallatin could be con- 
stitutionally punished by Congress for re-issuing 
the old notes of the Bank of the United Siates. 

{Mr. Cray again explained. ] 

Well, said Mr. Bucuanan, the Senator did in- 
tend to address the Senate on this subject, and the 
only sprig of laurel which I ever expected to win 
from him has already withered. Yet stil! there 
was.an evident reluctance on his part, which .all 
must have observed, to, epter into this contest. 
The Senatur from Vermont [Mr. Pgentiss}] had 
made an able constitutional argument in opposition 
to the bill. With the exception of that gentleman, 
and the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pres- 
TON,} a profound silence had reigned on this (the 
Whig) side of the house. The question had been 
propounded by the Vice Paresipent, and the vote 
was.about to be taken, when I rose and addressed 
the Senate. Immediately afier I had taken my 


seat, the Senator from Kentucky sprung to his feet, 
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and has made one of his best speeches, for it be- 


longs to the character of his mind to make the 
ablest efforts with the least preparation. I will 
venture to say he had not intended to make that 
speech when he entered the Senate chamber this 
morning. 

[Mr. Cray admitted this to be the fact.] 

Then, said Mr. Bucnanan, Lhave succeeded, and 
my sprig of laurel is again green. 

The gentleman says I may hang Nick Biddle, if 
I please; but I please to do nu such thing. I would 
be sorry to subject him even to the punishment of 
imprisopment denounced by this bill; and if he 
shonld ever be convicted under its provisions, I 
hope the court may content itself with the infliction 
of a mere pecuniary fine. Hang Nick Biddle, in- 
deed! I wish to keep him for the service of the 
Whig party, should they. ever come into power. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 
had said, at the extra session, that Mr. Biddle, it 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, would, in 
thirty or sixty days, I forget which, heal all the dis- 
orders in the currency, and remove all the finar- 
cial embarrassments of the Government. His ap- 
pointment would prove a sovereign panacea for all 
existing evils. Now Igo for this Administration 
both from principle and inclination, and shall sup- 
port the re-election of the present President; but if 
I werea Whig, the Senator from Kentucky would 
be my first choice. 1 should, therefore, be very 
sorry to deprive him of the services of Mr. Biddle, 
who will make, in the opinion of the Senator’s 
friend from South Carolina, the very best Secretary 
of the Treasury in the whole country. 

The Senator trom Kentucky asks me why 1 do 
not defend Mr. Biddle, a distinguished citizen of 
my own State. My answer is at hand. I cannot 
defend his conduct as president of the Bank, be 
cause I believe it to be wholly indefensible; and he 
has been attacked in no other character. I should 
have been proud and happy to undertake this task, 
could I have performed it consistently with my 
conscience. But why does the Senator propound 
such a question to me? I confidently expected 
Mr. Pidd!e would have been defended by a much 
more eloquent tongue. I defend him! when the 
eloquent gentlemen all around me are his own pe- 
culiar friends; and yet, strange to tell, not one of 
them has attempted to justify his condnet. “ But 


| yesterday he might have stood against the world.” 


‘He has fallen, fallen from his high estate.” Whence 
this ominous silence? I wished to hear him de- 
fended, if it could be done, by gentlemen of his 
own political party, who have never hitherto 
shrunk from such a responsibility. 

The Senator asserts that the Bank of the United 
States is no longer in existence. But are not the 
president, directors, and officers, the same that they 


| were under the old charter? Has it not branch 


banks in at least two States—Louisiana and Geor- 
gia, and branch agencies scattered over the rest of 
the Union? And to render its continued existence 
sull more palpable, has it not seized all the notes 
of the old Bank, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
converted them to its own use? Why, sir, accord- 
ing to its very last return, it has but litile more 
than three hundred thousand dollars of new notes 
in circulation. whilst the circulation of its old notes 
exceeds six millions. Is it not still diffusing its 
blessings and its benefits every where, in the opi- 
nion of its friends and admirers? Why has it not, 
then, proved to be the grand regulator of the cur- 
rency, and prevented a suspension of specie pay- 
ments? If that were impossible, why is it not, at 
least, the first among the banks to, urge their. re- 
sumption? Fad itacted thus, itis possible it might 
have obtained another. charter from Congress. 
Rut when we find not only that it could not save it- 
self from the general crash, but that it is now the 
great leader in opposing a resumption of specie 
payments, we must lose our confidence in ils power 
as a grand regulator. 

But this Bank, says the Senator, isa mere do- 
mestic institution ef Pennsylvania. With one of 
its arms stretched across the Atlantic, for the, pur- 
pose of Joaning money, buying bills, and regulating 
exchanges there, whilst, with the other, it conducts 
immense banking and trading operations here, co- 
exteusiye with the Union, how can it be called a 
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mere domestic institution ef a single State? Nay, 
more: it seems, by its last manifesto, to have taken 
“the great commercial and pecuniary interests” of 
the Union into its keeping, both at heme and 
abroad. Sir, a_single State cannot furnish em- 
ployment for its immense capital. It would starve 
within such narrow limits. Itis no more a State 
institution now than it was under the old charter, 
except that its existence as the same identical corpo- 
ration has been continued by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, instead of an act of Con- 
gress; and that, too, with much greater powers than 
it formerly possessed. It never ventured to plant 
itself in England under the old charter. No sir, 
Jet not gentlemen delude themselves. The old 
Bank of the United States still lives, and moves, and 
has its being,withoat even having changed its name. 

The Senator from Kentucky asks, why pass this 





bill? He says it is wholly unnecessary; and whilst 
he ad:nits that the present Bank had no legal power 
to reissue these old notes, he thinks it ought not to be 
prevented from acting thus, because these notes 


furnish the best and only universal currency in the 
Union. The Senator reminds me of the ancient 
heretics which existed in the Church, mentioned 
and condemned by the Apostle Paul. Their doc- 
rine was, that it was lawful to do evil that good 
might come. It seems we are now to have a simi- 
lar sect of political heretics, whose doctrine is, vio- 
late the law, if you can thereby furnish a good cur- 
rency for the people. But there was not the least 
necessity for any such violation. As the old notes 
came in, the Bank might have supplied their place 
by circulating its own new notes. They are a bet- 
ter currency in every respect; because the present 
Bank is under a legal obligation to redeem them on 
demand. Not so in regard to the old notes. Their 
immediate redemption depends upon the honor of 
the Mank, and nothing more. [have no doubt 
Mr. Biddle intends to redeem them; but he may be 
succeeded by another and a different man. Besides, 
the Bank may, in the course of time, become insol- 
vent; and in that event the payment of its own notes 
and debts must be preferred to that of these resur- 
rection notes. It is certain that no direct remedy 
ean be had upon them against the present Bank. 
The Senator denounces the present bill not only 
as unconstitutional, but as the most enormous 
stretch of power he has ever known to be attempted. 
1 am giad to find that the Senator has becoine the 
advocate of a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, aud an enemy to the exercise of coubtful 
powers. In this particular we agree. And I am 
much pleased to learn from himself that he does not 
concur with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wessrer] in deriving pewer over the paper cur- 
rency of the country from the clauses in the Con- 
stitution authorizing Congress to coin money and 
regulate commerce. By abandoning this latitudi- 
parian construction, however, he virtnally surren- 
ders up the power to create a National Bank. The 
Senator shakes his head, bat I shall endeavor to 
prove that this isthe dilemma in which he has 
placed himself. On what ground did the Supreme 
Court decide the Bank to be cunstituiional? It was 
because Congress, possessing the express power to 
levy and collect taxes for the nurpose of paying the 
debts of the United States, might create a bank by 


implication, if they believed it to be a necessary | 


agent in the execution of this taxing power. Now 
will any man, at this day, pretend that the taxes of 
the Government cannot be collected, and its debts 
paid, without the agency of such a bank? I think 
not. It must have been for the purpose of extri- 
eating himself from this dilemma, and finding a 
power somewhere else to establish a Bank, that the 
Senator from Massachusetts asserted a general 
power in Congress to create and regulate the paper 
eurrency of the country, and derived it from the 
coining and commercial clauses in the Constitu- 
tion. I should be pleased always to agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky, and | amglad that we unite 
im denying the power claimed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Ia regard to the power to pass this bill, I shall 
state the a. of the Senator from Kentucky 
as fairly asican. He says that the Bank of the 
United States is a corporation created by a sovereign 
State, and that this bill, intended to operate upon 
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such a corporation, is wholly unconstitutional and 
subversive of State Rights. Now, sir, if the bill 
were intended to act upon the Bank, asa Pennsy!- 
vania corporation, [ should abandon the argument. 
The president and directors of this Bank sustain 
two characters, totally separate and distinct from 
each other. They are oflicers of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank, and in that character they are beyond 
our control. But they have voluntarily assumed 
another character, by becoming assignees and trus- 
tees of the old Bank chartered by Congress, for the 
purpose of winding up its concerns; and it is in 
this character, and this alone, that we have any ju- 
risdiction over them. We do not attempt to inter- 
fere with the Bank as a corporation of the State of 
Pennsylvania. No, sir: we only undertake to ope- 
rate upon it as the assignee of our own old Bank. 
The gentleman asked if the old Bank had assigned 
its property to individual trastees, could we pass 
any law to compel these trustees to wind up its 
concerns? Most certainly we could; because, no 
matter into whose hands the duty of winding up 
our Bank may have passed, we should possess the 
power to compel a performance of that duty. 
This power of Congress can never be evaded or 
destroyed by any transfer to trustees made by offi- 
cers created by our own law, whether the transfer 
be legal or illegal. Our power attaches to such 
trustees, and will continue until they shall have 
closed the concerns of the Bank. 

The gentleman says that the power to create a 
bank is one implication, and that to wind it up is 
a second implication, and to pass this bill would 
be piling implication upon implication, like Pelion 
upon Ossa, which cannot be done under the Con- 
stitution. Now, sir, te what absurdities does not 
this argument lead? By implication you can cre- 
ate a bank for a limited period, whic you cannot 
destroy after that period has expired. Your creature, 
the term of whose existence you have foreordained, 
becomes e.ernal in defiance of your power. And 
this because you cannot add implication to impli- 
cation. The gentleman asks where do you find 
this winding up power in the Constitution? J an- 
swer, wherever he finds the creating power. The 
one necessarily results from the other. If not, 
when you once call a bank into existence, its char- 
ter, although limited to a few years, becomes in 
fact perpetual. You cannot create that which you 
cannot destroy, after it has lived its appointed 
time. 

As to Mr. Gallatinand Mr. Brockenbrough— 
nobody pretends you can touch them or their banks 
by your law. The bill is confined to your own agents, 
acting under your own law, and therefore subject 
to your own jurisdiction. These agents are as much 
yours for the purpose proposed by the bill, as the 
president and directors of the old Bank would have 
been. There is a perfect privity, as the lawyers 
would say, between the two; nay, there is a per- 
fect identity. It is no argument to say that the old 
Bank is dead; but even this is not the fact. We 
have extended its existence at the present session, 
without a dissenting voice, in either House, for the 
purpose of prosecuting and defending its suits, and 
it has always continued to elect a President and 
Board of Directors. 

The Senator has asked if the Bank of England 
or any of the banks ‘in Canada had ceased to exist, 
and their agents in this country should re-issue their 
old notes, whether we would claim the power of 
punishing them for that cause. This question, in 
my opinion, presents the only instance of haste and 
wamt of sufficient reflection in the gentleman’s 
speech. There is no analogy between the two 
cases. Congress never created the Bank of En- 
gland, nor any bank in Canada, and therefore Con- 
gress can never claim any power to close their con- 
cerns. We assert no power except over our own 
Bank and its trustees. We cannot interfere with 
the banks of the several States, much !ess with 
those of a foreign country. 

The Senator thinks he has caught me in a palpa- 
ble inconsistency. He says I first condemned the 
‘expansion of the banks in this country, and after- 
wards condemned the contraction of the Bank of 
England. I might have done so, in the special 
case of the refusal of that bank to extend its accus- 
tomed credits to the American houses, without any 
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inconsistency; but I expressed no opinion of my 
own upon the snbyect. In stating the causes which 
produced the suspension of specie payments in the 
United States, I said that this act of the Bank of 
England had teen condemned in that country both 
by their statesmen and men of business.- I passed 
no censure whatever on the conduct of that bank, 
and the gentleman, therefore, need not have re- 
minded me that it would but little regard my cep. 
sure. I am content to confine my humble exer. 
tions to our own institutions at home, leaving to 
other gentlemen the glory of having South America 
on one side of the Atlantic and Greece on the other, 
shouting hosannas in their praise. 

The gentleman asks, with a triumphant air, 
where is England and France at the present mo- 
ment? Are they not prospc.ous, whilst we areem- 
barrassed? In regard to England, I answer that 
money there is plenty and cheap; and this simply 
because business has been paralyzed by the great 
convulsion under which we have both suffered; and 
it is the capital which has been thrown ott of ac- 
tive employment, from this very cause, which is 
now seeking investment at a low rate of interest. 
The commerce and trade of England have fallen 
off to such an extent that Parliament has been 
obliged to borrow two millions sterling to meet the 
current expenses of the Government. In this par- 
ticular they are placed in a similar situation with 
ourselves. And yet after all the light which has 
been shed upon the subject, the gentleman still at- 
tributes that convulsion which has shaken the com- 
mercial world to its centre, to the removal of the 
deposites, the Specie Circular, and Gen. Jackson. 

I have but lately tarned prophet; and there has 
been such poor success in that line on this side of 
the House, that I have almost determined to aban- 
don the trade forever. In one respect | resemble 
the false prophets of old, because they phophesied 
nothing but good. This may probably result from 
my Sanguine temperament, and my desire to look 
upon the bright side of human affairs. In my pro- 
phetic vision I have therefore never, like the gen- 
tleman, denounced war, pestilence, and famine 
against the country. 

The gentleman strongly condemns the members 
of the present cabinet. I am willing to accord to 
the President the privilege of selecting his own 
agents and advisers, without any interference on 
my part. When he, or they, shall recommend 
measures of which I disapprove, I shall exercise 
my right of opposing them as an independent Sena- 
tor. Ido not believe that any evidence can be 
produced that the President and his cabinet are 
opposed to the credit system of the country. If 
this should ever appear, it will then be time enough 
for me to denounce such a policy. My instruc- 
tions have prevented me fram expressing my views 
at length upon this subject. They contain nothing, 
however, which forbid me from saying, nay I am 
only expressing their sentiment when I assert, that 
a Separation of the business of the Government 
from that of the banks, would be one of the great- 
est blessings which could be conferred on the 
country. In releasing the banks from the Go- 
vernment, and the Government from the banks, 
the interest of both parties would be promoted, 
mutual jealousies and recriminations would be 
ended, and the currency and business of the coun- 
try would cease to be involved in the perpetual 
struggles which exist for political power. 

I might say much more in reply-to the gentle- 
man, but I forbear. 
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REMARKS OF MR. ROANE, 
Or Vircinia, 

In Senate, April 23, 1838—On the engrossed bill to 
prohibit the issue and circulation of the notes 
of the late Bank of the United States. 

Mr. ROANE said: I do not rise, Mr. President, 
to make a speech, as nothing was further from my 
mind, when I entered this chamber, than to open 
my lips on the subject befure us. The Senate 
knows that I do not often trouble them, and that I 
am always brief in my remarks; and if I was dis- 
pesed to be otherwise on the present occasion, I 
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‘would not at this late hour, and protracted stage of 
the debate, trespass on their time and patience. 
But, having formed a very decided opinion in fa- 
vor of the measure under consideration, and con- 
cluded, only a few moments since, that it was per- 
haps my duty to say some.hing, I rise thus unex- 
pectedly to assign, in such language as the occasion 
may prompt, the reasons which control the vote 
I shall give. 

Mr. President, I have ever been a strict con- 
swructionist of constitutions—most especially of our 
limited Federal Constitution—so much so, as to 
have opposed measures merely because 1 thought 
them unconstitutional. Nay, sir, I have ever ac- 
knowledged the justice, and felt the force, of the ex- 
eellent rule just adverted to by the Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Wurre] that it is best not to vote 
for a measure when the mind entertains even a 
doubt of the constitutional power to pass it. I hope 
I shall ever abide by this safe and sound rale. 
Entertaining these sentiments, the very first mo- 
ment that the sound fell upon my ear, that there 
were constitutional difficulties in the way of this 
bill—that the Congress of the United States does 
not possess the power to arrest this outrageous 
fraud, perpetrated under the cloak, but in reality, 
in defiance of a law it had passed—I was struck 
with astonishment, and at once resolved to review, 
calmly and dispassionately, the opinion I had form- 
ed. Ihave done so. Ihave listened, not only 
with a profound and anxious attention, but with a 
jealous vigilance, to every word and argument 
used to establish the proposition; and, sir, I must 
be permitted to say, that so far from being convinc- 
ed that there is any such constitutional impediment, 
Ihave not been able to find even ‘a loop or hinge 
te hang a doubt upon” as to the right. 

Sir, { voted against the passage of the law incor- 
porating the late Bank of the United States. I am 
one of the few members of either House of the 
present Congress who voted against that law, and, 
perhaps, the only one who voted against it on con- 
Slitutional grounds. I then thought, as I new think, 
that Congress had no power whatever, either ex- 
press or implied, in the Constitution, to pass such 
a law. But, sir, when I voted against that law 
because 1 thought it unconstitutional, I little 
dreamed that when the twenty years within which 
the operations of the Bank it created were limited, 
should have rolled around, we were then to be told 
that it is unconstitational to compel it to wind up 
its concerns: that we should then: hear it pro- 
claimed, on the floor of either House of Congress, 
that the immense amount of paper money which 
that Bank was thereby authorized to issue and 
keep in circulation for twenty years only, might, 
by any conceivable management, trick, or finesse, 
be kept in circulation for an indefinite period of 
time. 

What, Mr. President, is meant—what do we un- 
derstand—when we speak of “ winding up a con- 
cern?” Is itnot, let me ask,of the very essence of wind- 
ingtup the affuirs, or concerns of a bank, that itshould 
collect and pay its debts, and, above all things, 
draw in and cancel its promissory notes? Has 
the late Bank of the United States, or its agents, 
or trustees, or executors, if you choose the term, 
done this? Have they attempted to do it, or any 
thing like it? On the contrary, have they not 
done exactly the reverse, in direct and known vio- 
lation of the law which gave it existence? Have 
they not at this moment out, and in circulation 
among the people, millions of the identical notes, 
struck by the plates of the late Bank of the United 
States, signed by its officers, and issued by the au- 
thority of its legitimate directers, acting under a 
law of Congress? None deny these facts, and none 
deny the iniquity of the transaction; yet are we grave- 
ly told, that Congress has no power to arrest the 

_ progress of the evil; forsooth—because the bank 
is dead—because its charter has expired! And, 
sir, we shouidbe told by these same gentlemen that 
neither the State of Pennsylvania, or any other 
State of this Union, has the power to arrest it. 
Does not every person know that those who took 

ion of the notes of the late Bank of the United 
States, on the expiration of its charter, became its 
trustees or representatives, to wind up its concerns; 
and as such, were responsible for their faithful con- 
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duct to the law under which they were ap- 
peinted, and under which the bank whose gon- 
cerns they were deputed to close, lived and 
died? When Congress, sir, incorporated the 
late Bank of the United States, they acted but as 
trustees or agents of the people, and, as such, made 
for and in behalf of them two pledges—one was to 
the company thus ineerporated, to guarantee to 
them, so long as they complied with the provisions 
of their charter, all the privileges and immunities 
it conferred upon them. The other was to the peo- 
ple, that after the term of twenty years had elapsed, | 
all those exclusive privileges and immunities should 
cease; and the vast amount of paper money issued 
by the bank, should be withdrawn from. circula- 
tion, unless they, the people, should chovse to re- 
vive and extend its charter. The people have not 
sochosen. But the first pledge has been fully re- 
deemed. They have submitted most quietly to the 
entire fulfilment of the law; and the bank hasbeen 
secured by the judiciary department, whenever it 
was necessary, in the full enjoyment of all its legal 
rights. Has the second pledge been redeemed? 
Has the paper money put in circulation by it or its 
representatives in pursuance of a law ef Congress, 
been withdrawn and cancelled in pursuance of the 
same law? No, is the ready and undeniable an- 
swer from every lip. Yet are we told that outra- 
geous as is this proceeding, in defiance or absence 
of law, Congress has no power whatever to inter- 
fere! That, gross and palpable as is the fraud, 
Congress cannot either prevent it or punish its 
perpetrators! Who I ask in the name of com- 
mon sense, and c.rmmon justice, and common 
honesty, can punish it, if Congress cannot? If it 
be an offence at all, it must be an offence against 
law, or within the reach of law, and all 
will admit that it is not an offence against a law of 
any State of this Confederacy, orcf any foreign 
nation. Were not these notes originally issued by 
authority of a law of Congress; and are they not 
continued in circulation in the teeth of a plain pro- 
visien of that same law, which,I contend, is in full 
force so long as one single one of thetn is permit- 
ted to perform the functions of a circulating me- 
dium. 

I am asked, Mr. President, to put my finger on 
the clause in the Censtitution which grants the 
power sought to be exercised by the bill on your | 
table? J in return ask those who can put their fin- 
ger on the clause in the Constitution which grants 
the power to establish a National Bank, to show me 
the clause which withholds the power to limit its 
charter, or, when it has expired, to wind up its 
affairs?) Surely, sir, it is most unreasonable to 
require those who deny any power whatever in the 
Constitution to establish a National Bank, to show 
a clause in that instrument which grants the power 
to compel a National Bank to wind up its coa- 
cerns! The honorable Senator from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Wuite] has truly told us that those who 
claim the power to establish a National Bank, have 
rambled through all the mazes of the Constitution, 
and have located their right, sometimes in one, and 
sometimes in another of its clauses, until it had 
been called, not unaptly, a vagrant power. Call 
it, sir, by what name you will, a “vagrant,” or 
even a “squatter,” it affords no reason to me to 
grant ita “pre-emption night.” 

Mr. President, I pretend not to show any clause 
in the Constitution which grants the specific thing 
contemplated by the bill on your table. 1 am free 
to say, that I do not derive the power to pass that 
bill from any literal clause, or specific grant, in the 
Constitution. I, who deny the right of Congress 
to pass irrepealable laws, and contend for its power 
to aller, amend, repeal, or enforce, the laws it dues 
pass, am at no loss for power to pass the bill under 
consideration; it goes with, and is a part of, the 
power of legislation granted to Congress by the @on- 
stitution.  Itis of the very essence of legislation 
that a vice or mischief growing out of one law, 
should be abated or punished by another law; that 
where one law has opened a door for frau, another 
law should shutit. I contend, sir, that every part 
and parcel of the bank law of 1816 which has not 
been fu'filled, or repea'ed, is now in full force and 
effect; and I further contend, that that section of it 
which provides that the bank it created should, 
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within two years after the period of its limitation, 
wind up its concerns, has neither been repealed nor 
complted with, and is therefore in force; and that 
if further legislation is necessary to compel a com- 
pliance with its provisions, it is not only the right, 
but the duty, of Congress to afford it. That baak 
was allowed two years to wind up its concerns and 
close its business. _If, instead of closing them im 
one day, as they pretended to do, they had gone on 
in good faith to draw in and cancel all its 
outstanding notes, and had been unable to 
perform the duty within the time limited, 
does any person doubt the power of Congress 
to have extended the time? Why, then, when 
they have acted netoriously with bad faith, 
and have permitted the two years to ran cut 
without an effort, aad, as is now apparent, without 
the slightest intention, to withdraw its notes from 
circulation, can not Congress compel them to com- 
ply with their engagements, and punish them for a 
continuance of such open and flagrant violation of 
law and duty? 

But, Mr. President, we are told, in answer to 
every objection to a continuance of this fraud, that 
it is not the late Bank of the United States char- 
tered by Congress, but the new Bank of the United 
States chartered by the State of Pennsy'vania, that 
perpetrates it. It is, sir, an unwarrantable impata- 
tion on the vigilance and fidelity of the constituted 
authorities of Pennsylvania, to suppose for a mo- 
ment that such can be the fact. The Bank of the 
United States chartered by that State, is expressly 
prohibited from issuing notes of a less denomination 
than ten dollars, under pain of an immediate for- 
feiture of its charter. Most of the millions of the 
paper of the late Bank of the United States now in 
circulation are notes of five dollars; and I therefore 
repeat, that it is a violent presumption to charge 
that Bank with such folly. My life on it, that if 
the constitated authorities of Pennsylvania were to 
charge it with this violation of its charter, it would 
promptly deny it. It would say, “Shake not your 
gory locks at me; you cannot say "twas / that did 
it.” And gu, sir, to the directors of the late 
Bank of the United States, and charge the act upon 
them, and their ready and evasive reply will be, 

‘We do not issue these notes. Th: charter un- 
der which we once acted has ezpired. The Bank 
we once directed is defunct!” And thus, sir, they 
** palier in a double sense;” and by the vilest equi- 
vocation, perpetrate, and may perpetuate a fraud, 
unless Congress interposes its power to prevent it. 
Thetime has been when the good old maxim “ qu 
Sacit per aliam facil per se” was intelligible and valu- 
able; but modern bank legerdemain and hocus poeus 
nullifies its salutary principle with the same ease 
and complacency with which it has heretofore de- 
fied your laws, and disregarded the plainest obliga- 
tions of eommercial morality. 

The whole amount of the game played by the 
late Bank is this: I make myself trustee or agent 
for myself; and by that involution of terms, and 
consequent eonfusion of ideas, they are enabled to 
assume or shift obligations, as interest or policy 
may dictate. Nieholas Biddle and Co. president 
and directors of the Bank of the United States of 
Pennsylvania, become trustees or agents for the 
same Nicholas Biddle and Co. directors of the late 
Bank of the United States; and by quibbling, 
trickery, and cunning, one is made to mean two, 
and two to mean one, as occasion may prompt. 

Suppose, Mr. President, that the State of Penn- 
sylvania had not chartered her bank; and instead 
of that Bank undertaking to wind up the affairs 
of the Jate Bank of the United States, that you and 
I, or other individuals, had assumed that duty: 
think you that by issuing and reissuing, we would 
have been permitted to keep in circulation millions 
of the notes of that Bank up to this time, or the 
end of time? And if not, to what other law but the 
law of Congress should we be amenabie for the at- 
tempt to do so? Suppose that the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania should forfeit its 
charter, and cease to exist: is it pretended that 
there would be no power to withdraw from circula- 
tion the notes in question, and that she might, by 
another device, keep in circulation as long as she 
pleased, all the paper she now has ou!? 

Mr. President, 1, as chairman of the Committee 
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on the District of Columbia, have reported to the 
Senate a bill to renew and extend the charters of 
the six banks of this District, which all expire, by 
limitation of law, on the fourth of July next. If this 
bill is reyected, dues any person pretend that these 
banks could, ander any pretext, or by any device, 
be permitted to continue to issue and reissue their 
notes? [ have, also, reported, from the same com- 
mittee, two bills granting further time to two banks 
of this District, that stopped years ago, to wind up 
their concerns. I deemed it my duty, before ma- 
king such a report, to ascertain that the trustees had 
been using due diligence in closing the concerns of 
these banks; and especially in drawing in and can- 
celling their notes. Had I have found that they had 
been remiss in this duty, I certainly would not have 
recommended further indulgence, and it would have 
been the duty of Congress to apply the corrective; 
and I ask, sir, whether any of these District banks 
are more directly and exclusively the creatures of 
Congress than was the late bank of the United 
States? 

There can be no doubt that this bill, the provisions 
of which are applicable to allcompanies incorporated 
hy Congress, has grown out of the conduct of the 
late Bank of the United States; and jt does seem to 
me that if it could be forgotten for a moment that 
that bank ever existed, there would not be an ob- 
jection, cogstitutional or otherwise, to ils passage. 
No Senafor has raised his voice in defence of the 
conduct of the bank in regard to its circulation. On 
all sides of the Senate it is said that it is objections» 
ble, improper, and indefensible. But, alas! say they, 
we have no power to do any thing to prevent or 
punish it! [, sir, use stronger, and, | think, justly 
merited, terms when I speak of its conduct in this 
particular. I say that it is a gross, rank, palpable 
fraud! And “I go for the fraud!’ To what ex- 
tent, if any, the Government of the United States 
is bound tor the ultimate redemption of these notes, 


I do not pretend to inguire; but this I will venture 


to say: that thousands of those who daily receive 
and pass them, thiak them sustained by the credit 
and faith of the Government; and well they may, 
as on their face they show that they were issued on 
tbe authority of the Government, and ata time 
when it was a large stockholder in the bank. It is 
said, sir, that, if we pass this law, it cannot be exe- 
cuted bv the courts. That may be. But, sir, what- 
ever the rules of courts of justice may require, or 
the cuicanery of able lawyers may prevent, the 
passage of this bill will, at least, be the opinion of 
Congress that an extensive fraud exists, and will, I 
trust, have ils effect in suppressing it. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that those concerned in it can dis- 
regard or escape the force of public opinion. If, 
sir, an executor, a guardian, or an agent had so 
used the funds of his testator, ward or principal, as 
have those to whom was confided the notes of the 
late Bank of the United States, he would not only 
have incurred the severest penalty of the law, but 
be degraded in the estimation of every honorable 
man. I give my vote with pleasure for the passage 
of the bill, and leave the execution of the law to 
those why feel what I feel to be due from every 
public man in his particular sphere of action, to 
the majesty of law, the sanctily of justice, and 
purity of morals. 





DISTRICT BANKS—FREE BANKING. 
REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 


Or Connecticut, 
In Senate, May, 1838—On the bill for the recharter 
of the banks in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NILES said that the question now before 
the Senate was a preliminary one, whether Con- 
gress ought to renew the charters of the banks 
named in the bill for twenty years. Whatever 
might be his opinion regarding the banking system, 
he was disposed to act reasonably and libera'ly 
towards the District. As long as banks exist else- 
where, and are the medium through which com- 
mereix! and o'her business is transacted, it would 
he tajast to deny to the people of the District the 
laciiites Which were enj«yed el-owaere. He was 
pert. tly willing that they should have bak capital 
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to the full extent which the business and the wants 
of the people required. 

But he was not prepared to say that it would be 
proper at this time to renew the charters of the ex- 
isting institations for twenty years. ‘The objection 
in his mind to doing this, arose from the present 
condition of the banks. What is the condition of 
these institutions? In common with other banks in 
the country, they suspended payment a year ago, 
and have been going on since issuing their notes, 
without redeeming them. They have not resumed 
payment; and are now, strictly speaking, broken 
banks. They are now in a prostrate condition; 
and having suspended payment, we can know 
nothing of their real situation, They may be per- 
fectly sound and solvent; yet if the fact was known 
to be so, it would not remove the difficulty from 
his mind These banks have all forfeited their 
charters; they are existing without law, and in vi- 
olation of law; and the question is, whether we shall 
resuscitate them, and bring them into life, after 
they have become defunct by their own act; whe- 
ther we shall renew their charters for twenty years, 
whilst they remain in this prostrate and suspended 
condition? If we Co this, will it not be to sanction 
their suspension; and, what is more, to legalize 
their non-resumption? It is not necessary to ex- 
amine now the causes of the suspension. Whether 
the banks suspended for a sufficient cause, and 
whether that was brought wpon themselves by their 
over action and mismanagement, or by circum- 
stances beyond their control, he would not now ex- 
amin’. These questions have gene past; and it 
c rtainly is not necessary to inquire into them on 
this occasion. 

So far as regards the banks in this District, he 
was.willing to suppose that they suspended from 
an imperious necessity. Bul the question now is 
one of resumption. To recharter these banks in 
their present condition, whilst they are issuing their 
notes without redeeming them, and their agency is 
exerted to flood the community with irredeemable 
paper, would be to legalize this debased currency, 
and sanction their nun-resumption. 

Sir, is the Senate prepared to do this? Is it pre- 
pared to lend its influence to prolong the present 
state of things? There are two standards now 
raised: one of resumption, the other of non-re- 
sumption. Will the Senate enlist under the latter, 
and give its sanction to the violation of law and of 
moral obligation which belongs to this condition of 
non-payment on the part of the banks? 

This question may not be thought of great im- 
portance, because it is confined to the District, and 
can have no general influence on the state of the 
currency of the country. The principle, however, 
is not the less important because its operation is 
limited. For one, he would not consent to renew 
the charter of any bank, unless for a short time to 
wind up its affairs, which was existing in violation 
of law and of all moral obligation. He was not 
willing, for any supposed necessity or temporary 
advantage, to act in disregard of sound principles 
of legislation. He would in no way sanction the 
further suspension of payment by the banks. Let 
them resume, perform their obligations to the pub- 
lic, and return to a correct course of business, and 
it will then be in time to decide on the renewal of 
their charters. Mr. N. said he should prefer to 
continue their charters, on the condition of their 
resuming payment by a certain day, to the next 
session, When we could with more propriety act on 
the question of a renewal for twenty years If 
this course was not pursued, the only ground on 
which he could consent te a renewal of their char- 
ters at this time was, that there should be incorpo- 
rated into the bill a provision that they should re- 
sume payment by a specified day, and if they fail 
to do so, that the act shall have no operation. Re- 
sumption by a given day must be a condition 
precedent, or he could not vote for the bill. 

Does it not belong to Congress to say when the 
banks can resume, and when they ought to resume? 
Or will you leave this to the corporations them- 
selves? Does it not belong to the Legislature, here 
arti elsewhere, to decide this question? But have 
they decided it in a single State in the Union? 
What is the present condition of the country? Hu- 
miliating and degraded in the extreme. He could 
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not reflect upon it without the deepest mortification. 
Sir, the moneyed incorporations have triumphed 
over the Legislatures and over the people; they 
have subdued the public will; they have trampled 
the laws under foot, and usurped the powers of le- 
gislation. Merely private corporations, the crea- 
tures of the Legislatures, have bid defiance to their 
creators, and declared themselves independent of 
all authority. If they have not done this in form, 
they have in substance, as they have assumed the 
power to decide when their own interests and the 
public interests required that they should pay their 
debts. What if a number of merchants, who had 
failed or stopped payment, should hold a conven- 
tion to decide when it would be expedient for them 
to pay their debts, and when the public interest re- 
quired them to do so? Would not such a proceed- 
ing be scouted as an outrage upon common sense 
and common honesty? 

But the banks have done this; they have assumed 
the prerogative of declaring when their own inte- 
rests and the interests of the public required them 
to pay their debts. They have established a sys- 
tem of bank legislation, which has superseded the 
legislation of the States. They have held two con- 
ventions; and what. did they do? Why, the first 
agreed to adjourn, and the second fixed a day for 
resumption, so remote that, instead of its being an 
effort to promote resumption, it was an attempt to 
prolong the suspension. It must have been viewed 
in this light by the banks themselves, for almost 
immediately, many of the banks set about the re- 
sumption of payment. The banks in New York, 
and some in all the Eastern States, have already 
resumed, although the bank legislature fixed a time 
so remote as next January. This business of re- 
sumption cannot depend on any conventional regu- 
lations. All solvent, sound banks can resume 
when they please; they can resume as well to-day 
as two or four months hence. Foreign exchanges 
being decidedly in our favor, and specie, instead of 
going out of the country, is coming in in a flood 
tide, and being no longer at a premium, any bank 
which can pay in any thing can pay in specie. 

But he did not propose to go into the question 
whether the banks could or could not resume, or 
when they ought to resume. What he contended 
was, that that was a question which belonged to 
legislation, and not to the banks. It was not for 
them to{say how long their own interest, or the 
public interest, required the suspension to continue. 
Their duty was the same as any other debtor, to 
pay their debts the moment they were able to do so. 
With them it was a question of ability, not of ex- 
pediency. If there were any considerations of 
public policy, or expediency, which demanded the 
delay of the resumption, this belonged to the State 
legislatures, and to Congress as regards this Dis- 
trict. But has a single State exercised this power? 
Most of their legislatures have been in session 
since the suspension of the banks; and he believed 
there was not a State in the Union that had passed 
any law for compelling the banks to resume 
payment, either immediately, or at any future 
period. Not one, it would seem, that dared io 
coerce the banks into a performance of their obli- 
gations to the public. The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has been in session the whole winter, and 
has given much of its attention to the subject of 
banks; they have had some eight or ten broken 
banks in their hands, but, he believed, they had 
done nothing in regard to the present condition of 
their banks, either to settle the question whether 
they ought to resume, or to subject these corpora- 
tions to any restrictions, or disabil'ties, tending to 
compel a resumption. Instead of this, he believed 
they had repealed or suspended the provision in 
their laws, subjecting the banks to the payment of 
twenty-four per cent. interest, after the refusal to 
pay any demand. What was this but giving a sanc- 
tion to the suspension, and encouraging the banks to 
prolong it. He believed in Virginia the banks had 
been, by direct legislation, justified and protected 
m their suspension. The same was done in New 
York for one year, which he believed expired this 
day, which was the anniversary of the bank explo- 
sion. But the Legislature that has just closed its 


session, refused tw extend the time, which wasa 
tacit or negative act coercive upon the banks, It 
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would seem that they dare not, ky a direct act of 


legislation, renew the license to the banks to disre- 
gard both the legal and moral obligation of con- 
tracts. Although he differed politically with this 
Legislature, yet he was disposed to do them justice. 
In these days of bank supremacy and legislative de- 
gradation, they were certainly entitled to credit for 
refusing to sanction a further extension of the non- 

ayment of the banks, and the prolongation of the 
evils of adepreciated currency, The strong appeal 
made to them from an influential quarter, was not 
heeded; but had it been, it is difficult to say when 
the country would have recovered from its present 
degraded condition. 

In Pennsylvania, one branch of the Legislature 
exercised the power which belonged to them, and 
passed an act to compel their banks to redeem their 
bills; but it failed in the other branch, where the 
moneyed influence prevailed. 

In his own State, the Legislature which was in 
session at the time of the bank explosion, passed an 
act declaring that the charters of the banks had 
been forfeited, but re-establishing and confirming 
them on condition of their resuming payment in 
specie by the first of June of the present year. This 
bill was strenuously opposed by the bank party, 
and its original provisions essentially modified. 
Another Legislature has since been elected, and is 
now in session, and it remains to be seen what mea- 
sures they will adopt to relieve the people of the 
State from the evils they now suffer from incon- 
vertible paper. The Governor, although he dwells 
at length on the subject of the currency, Says not a 
word about any legislation being required to com- 
pel the banking institutions to return to a lawful 
and honest course of action. It seemed to have 
suited the purpose of his Exceliency better to charge 
the disorders of the currency to what he was pleas- 
ed to cal! the “‘vistonary measures” of this Govern- 
ment. So far as the Executive is concerned, it 
seems that the banks are to be left to goon in vio- 
lation of Jaw and of all moral obligation, and to pay 
their debts just when they please. Surely, sir, 
there is nothing very visionary in this; as itis a 
palpable disregard, not only of every sound princi- 
ple of legislation, but of every principle of morality 
and of common honesty. Of what the Legislature 
may do, we have some evidence from their first 
movement, which consists in repealing the law 
passed last session authorizing the issue of one and 
two dollar bills, subject to a forfeiture in case they 
should not be paid in specie. This removes all re- 
strictions from the banks, and allows them to issue 
bills of the lowest denomination, and redeem them 
when they please. 

Mr. N. said he believed he could safely assert, 
thatno State had exercised any power over the 
banks since the suspension, or attempted to coerce 
them into aresumption. The banks have become 
Supreme, they have become independent of the Le- 
gislative power, and of the will of the people. 
Their influence has been found irresistible, they 
have triumphed in all the States, and elevated 
themselves above the law. 

Sir, is there nothing alarming in this state of 
things? In the existence of a power in this coun- 
try, which is entirély independent of the regular 
sestaned authorities—a self-constituted and self- 
xisting power, free from all responsibility, and 
which acts by the most subtle and dangerous of all 
means, by operating un the interests and on the 
fea:s of the people? Have we not been told, sir, 
by that venerated man, who by common consent 
has been regarded as the Father of his Country, 
that all combinations or associations, in whatever 
form they may exist, assuming or exercising power 
in Opposition to, or independent of, the constituted 
authorities, was dangerous to liberty. | Whether 
such irregular, irresponsible, and independent power 
exists in the form of corporations, in a military 
force, or in factious combinations, or in any other 
form, it is equally inconsisteat with all regular Go- 
vernment, and dangerous to freedom. 

If the States have been subdued by the moneyed 
power, shall Congress follow their example, and 
yield to it also? Or shall we assert and exercise 
the power which belongs to the Legislature? Is it 
not our prerogative to decide when the’ banks 
shall resuine, when they may be in a condition to 


do this, and when the public interest requires it? 
As our action is confined to this District, this ques- 
tion may not be deemed of much importance; but 
the principle is of vital importance, and he could 
not by any act, directly or indirectly, sanction the 
monstrous assumption of these corporations, that 
they can suspend payment when they please, and 
resume when they please, and that it belongs to 
them to say when their own interests and the pab- 
lic intereests require them to conform to the law, 
to comply with their obligations, and to pay their 
debts To renew the charters of these banks in 
their present condition, would be to sanction this 
doctrine, and to legalize their non-resumption. 

But we are told by the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Roane,] that this bill contains a provision 
compulsory on the banks in regard to specie pay- 
ments. ‘The provision is, that they shall resume 
the payment of their debts in specie, when the 
banks in Baltimore and Richmond resume. He 
was not satisfied with this; it belonged to Congress 
to fix the time, and not leave it dependent on other 
banks; and it should be a condition precedent, so 
that the renewal of their charters should be made 
to depend entirely on their returning to a 
regular and honest 
they can resume in a reasonable time to be named 
in the bill, it is their duty todo so; if they cannot 
resume, that is the best reason in the world why 
their charters ought not to be renewed for twenty 
years. 

Mr. N. said that the considerations which he had 
heretofore submitted to the Senate against the 


renewal of the charters of those banks, were | 


founded entirely on the fact of their present con- 
dition. But he had since learned other facts, which 
he thought the Senate could not overlook or disre- 


gard, when called on to decide on the renewal of | 


their charters for twenty years. The facts he re- 
ferred to, were the suspension of these banks, or 
most of them, in 1834, and their condact at that 
time. They have twice suspended payment in 
a period of three years; and in the first instance, 


they were almost the only banks in the country that | 


did suspend. Whether that suspension proceeded 
from political motives, whether they were controlled 
by a sinister influence, and were induced to co- 


operate with the Bank of the United States, in its | 


gigantic efforts to create a factitious panic, or 
wheter they suspended from weakness and neces- 
sity, he should not undertake to inquire. He 
called attention to the fact that they did suspend, 
and to their conduct during that suspension; whether 
it proceeded from one cause or the other, unless it 
could be satisfactorily explained, it would seem to 
be evidence of gross mismanagement. 

When these institutions appear before us, and 
ask for a renewal of their lease for twenty years, 
they should come with clean hands; and it becomes 
our duty to look back, and see how they managed 
their affairs; how they have discharged the important 
trust committed to them; whether they have re- 
spected their charters, and performed their engage- 
ments to the public. If this was not proper, he saw 
no possible use in a limitation of charters. Is not 
the object of a limitation to hold them tu a stricter 
accountability, by giving them to understand that 
the expiration of their lease would be a day of 
reckoning. If they have been faithful and honest, 
and have not violated their corporate privileges, it 
might be right to renew their charters, in preference 
to creating new institutions. But if they have 
been faithless, fraudulent, and have violated the 
law of their existence, it was proper that their af- 
fairs should be closed. 


| 
| 





course of business. If | 
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The question then is, sir, what was the conduct 


of these corporations, or some of them, in 1834, 
when they stopped payment? What explanation 
or excuse has been given for that act, which is in 
itself a failure, and a forfeiture of their charters? 
He had heard none; and if any existed, or could 
be given, he should like to be informed what it 
was. Is the stoppage of payment by a bank to be 


regarded as a s!ight offence? or is it to b» regarded 
as an act which is a palpable violation of all its 
obligations and duty—which necessarily destroys 
its credit, depreciates its issues and its stock, and 
exposes the whole public to a serious loss? 

But these corporations not only suspended in 
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1834 without any satisfactory excuse, but their 
conduct at the time, and afterwards, appears to 
have been reost reprehensible. Having failed, and 
depreciated their own notes and stock, the direc- 
tors, through the agency of brokers and others, 
appear to have gone into the market and bought up 
their own notes and stock, #t a discount, in some 
instances, of fifty per cent. Whether such pur- 
chases were made fer the benefit of the institutions, 
or of the directors, is not perhaps very material. 
If the directors were speculating for themselves, 
the objection is equally strong. The corporations 
can act only through their officers and directors, 
and must be held responsible for their conduct. 

Is conduct like this in any way to be counte- 
nanced by the Senate? and can institutions which 
have been thus misinanaged have any claims for 
a prolongation of their corporate existence? 

Mr. N. said, on examining this bill he was sar- 
prised to find that, although the capital of the banks 
was fixed at a specified sum, yet they were autho- 
rized to issue new stock. He could not understand 
what this meant, because the stock of a bank is 
supposed to be all taken up, and to be held by in- 
dividuals ; and when its charter is renewed, no new 
stock is to be created, unless the capital is en- 
larged. But the capital of these banks is not en- 
larged, and yet new stock is to be issued. This 
mystery is explained by the fact to which he had 
alluded, that a considerable portion of the stock 
had been purchased in, either for the benefit of the 
corporations or the directors, and purchased at ifty 
per cent. discount in some instances ; and we are 
now asked to renew the charters of these banks, 
and raise the value of their stock to par. This 
would be a fine speculation for the managers of 
these institutions, or for the corporations them- 
selves. How the plunder was to be shared was 
not very material. 

Mr. N. said the facts to which he had referred 
were contained in a report made by a commiitee 
of the House of Representatives in 1836, to which 
he would beg to call attention. He would read 
some part of the report, which appeared to have 
been the result of a very elaborate and thorough 
investigation of the condition and management of 
these corporations, and refer to some part of the 
testimony derived from the directors themselves. 
It is stated in this report, that “in 1821 there were 
in the District of Columbia eleven banks, the capi- 
tals of which amounted to $5,214,641; of these, 
four, whose capitals amounted to $1,994,694, have 
since failed. At different periods at the time of 
their failure they had of notes in circulation, pri- 
vate and public deposites, the aggregate sum of 
$741,037 dollars. The committee have not had 
time to ascertain what proportion of the e stocks 
was ever in fact paid in originally; neither do they 
know exactly what part of these deposites and cir- 
culation, if any, have been or will be redeemed; 
but from the price at which the obsgations of those 
institutions have been sold in the market, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the United States 
(the deposites of which alone in these banks ex- 
ceeded $450,090) and the people of the District 
have lost in capital, circulation, and deposites, a 
sum exceeding one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars.” So much, sir, for the first chapter in the 
history of banking in this District, by which it ap- 
pears the Government and the people of the Dis- 
trict have sustained a loss approaching two millions 
of dollars, by four banks, which have failed out- 
right, and disappeared from the face of the earth. 
He would now call the attention of the Senate te 
that part of the report which relates te the banks 
whose charters are proposed to be renewed by the 
bill under consideration. ‘The other seven banks 
chartered in 1821 (all of which are now petitioning 
for a recharter) had originally capital amountng 
together to $3,279,629, of which they have seve- 
rally purchased up to the amount of $1,258,887, 
and having now, in pledge, stock for debts to the 
amount of $205,488, which leaves actual capital 
paid in $1,815,252, being $1,464,376 less than the 
amount with which these instituuons commenced 
operations. Here the commitiee must again 
say that they have not had time to ascertain pre- 
cisely the sum for which each share of this stock 
has been purchased in by the several banks. That 
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would be a work of some labor, and without it an 
opportunity is not afforded to decide how large or 
how small is the amount of the specalation of thuse 
who hold the residue of the stocks of these banks; 
but it may be safely assumed, that where a large 
proportion of the capital stock of a bank has been 
purchased in by the institution, there has been 
gross mismanagement of its affairs. It is impru- 
dent for a bank having notes in circulation to own 
or loan largely on pledges of its own stock; and it 
is indubitable, that large amounts of the stock of a 
bank, skilfully conducted, would not be so far be- 
low par that no purchaser could be found for it, 
when pledged to secure the payment of a loan at 
six per cent. but the bank itself. 

“ From the testimony of a respectable broker, to 
be found in the appendix, it appears that the stocks 
of two or these banks have sold as low as fifty per 
cent. below par. 

“There were four banks in the District which sus- 
or specie payments in 1834; one of them the 

ank of Alexandria, has not applied for a rechar- 
ler, and consequently, no means have been taken 
to ascertain the extent of the depreciation of the 
various obligations in the handsof the holders. At 
the time of its failare, its capital was $500,000, of 
which $115,565 had been taken by the bank in 
payment of debts. Its notes in circulation, its 
publicfind private deposites, amounted to $152,167. 
As this bank has not yet settled with the holders of 
its obligations, it cannot be said with certainty how 
much of this amount of property has been lost to 
the public, but we feel warranted in estimating 
that at least sixty per cent. of it, say $350,000, 
may be added to the large sums heretotore named, 
which have been taken from the profits of labor, 
and been absorbed by adventurers and speculators 
in currency and stocks. What amount of the 
stock or paper of the other three banks which sus- 
‘ pended specie payments changed hands at a dis- 
count cannot be stated fully. It appears trom the 
testimony of several witnesses who have been ex- 
amined, and whose testimony is appended to this 
report, that large amounts of the stock and notes of 
these three banks changed hands ata discount of from 
fifteen to sixty per cent. And the committee re- 
gret to discover that several of the directors of 
those institutions, some of whom had, by their own 
acts, depreciated their obligations, entered the 
market, and purchased freely the stock and notes 
of the banks of which they were directors, at a dis- 
count, and then paid the paper thus obtained into 
the bank at par in discharge of the debts due by 
them thereto. 

“The extent of these and other speculations in the 
currency of the four banks, may be measurably es- 
timated, frora the fact that they had in circulation 
and in deposites, at the time of suspension, six 
hundred and ninety-six thousand four hundred and 
seventy-one dollars; more than one half of which 
obligations, together with their stocks, changed 
hands in sixty days after the suspension, at an ave- 
rage of thirty per cent. discount to the orginal 
holder. A considerable proportion of the profits of 
which operations were made by the directors of 
those institutions, whose speculations were certain- 
ly reprehensible, as they were largely indebted to 
the several barks committe@o their care, at the 
time of their respective failures, and had it in their 
power, by paying in current funds their own notes, 
to have postponed, and, in all probability, to have 
prevented entirely those disastrous speculations by 
which they profited so much while the community 
suflered so seriously.” 

Such, sir, appears to have been the conduct of 
the four banks now asking for a recharter, which 
stopped payment in 1834. By their own act, by 
their gross mismanagement, if not fraudulent con- 
duct, they depreciate the value of their stock, and 
notes in circulation, and then go into the market, 
aud purchase in their stock for the benefit of the 
institutions, at a large discount; and the notes are 
in like manner bought up by the directors at a dis- 
count, to pay their debts to the banks. : 

And these operations have not been to a limited 
amount only; it appears that the entire capital of 
the seven banks was 3,279,629 dollars, and that 
nearly one half of the whole was purchased in or 
pledged to the banky in 1836; that is to say, 
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1,464,376 dollars. This amount of the stock of 
these banks has been bougnt in at a discount in 
some instances of fifty per cent. and we are now 
called upon to recharter the institutions, and raise 
it to its par value. What mast be thought of a 
bank which suspends payment and then buys in its 
own notes and stock? By their own misconduct 
they depreciate the value of their stock and notes, 
and then take advantage of their own wrong. The 
directors and officers of these banks knew their real 
condition; they knew the value of their notes and 
stock, but no body else could know. The stoppage 
occasioned distrust and alarm; whether the bills 
would ever be paid, or whether the stock would be 
worth any thing, were questions which no one bunt 
the directors and officers of the banks could decide, 
and taking advantage of this secret knowledge, 
they speculate in their own stock and bills at the 
expense of the restof the community. Stock be- 
longing to widows and orphans was purchased up 
in this way. He could not trust himself to speak 
of such conduct as he thought it deserved to be 
characterized, as he should have to use language 
which he did not wish to use. Contracts like these, 
it is well known, would be set aside in a court of 
equity as fraudulent and dishonest. 

Mr. N. said he would now call the attention of 
the Senate to the testimony in the report in proof 
of the general statements he had read. William 
Jewell, who was a director of the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, in answer to the 
inquiry whether he had dealt in the stock or notes 
of the bank during its suspension, says: ‘I did 
purchase. The bank failed during my absence in 
Baltimore. After my return, I told Mr. W. W. 
Corcoran that I wished to exchange property which 
I had for stock of the bank, if he should hear of 
any forsale. In a few days he told me that a 
widowed lady had stock worth, at par value, fifteen 
thousand dollars, for which we gave her houses 
and lots assessed at about eight thousand dollars. I 
purchased also of another person two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of stock, at fifiy dollars 
in the hundred. During the last winter I also pur- 
chased three thousand seven hundred dojlars’ worth 
of stock, at fifty-six dollars in the hundred.” This 
is the sworn testimony of one of the directors, who 
purchased nearly twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock at a discount of about fifty per cent. pay- 
ing for most of it in real estate, which may have 
been over-estimated fifty per cent. 

John Pickering, who was chosen a director after 
the suspension, says, in reply toan inquiry whether 
he had dealt in the stock of the bank: ‘I sold toa 
lady in Georgetown a house and lot, and took in 
payment two thousand nine hundred dollars’ worth 
of stock at seventy-five in the dollar. I also ex- 
changed property in Washington city, which had 
cost me less thaa twelve hundred dollars, for 
eighteen hundred doliars’ worth of stock. This 
transaction also took place before I was a director. 
A few weeks agol purchased of a broker $3,750 
worth of stock, at fixty-six dollars for the huadred 
dollars. I have also received, during the last fall 
or winter, a small amount of stock in the Patriotic 
Ban! at par, and of the Bank of Washingion at 
seventy-five dollars on the hundred.” 

William Nichols says that he was in business as 
a broker in Georgetown, and that “late in the 
summer of 1834 I bought a small amount of stock 
of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at fifty cents 
in the dollar. I also bought a small amount of 
notes of the Bank of Washington and the Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown at ninety and 
ninety-five cents in the dollar. I sold, at a small 
discount, the greatest proportion of the notes of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown to 
an individual, to pay a debt in the bank. I depo- 
sited also in the Bank of Washington its notes; and 
after the resumption of specie payments, [ received 
specie or its equivalent therefor.” 

The testimony of William Prout, a broker in 
this eity, is the most important. He says: “I 
dealt in the stocks of the Patriotic and Washington 
banks, and in the paper of all three of those banks. 
I bought stock of the Washington bank at fifty 
cents in the dollar, and Patriotic at seventy-five 
cents in the dollar. I bought paper of the Bank of 
Washington, and of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
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Bank of Georgetown, at sixty-five cents on the 
dollar, and the Patriotic at eighty-five cents on the 
dollar. I purchased notes to an amount exceeding 
$80,000. I sold it again, but not to any officers of 
the bank; I sold ‘them again to individuals to pay 
debts at the bank at a small profit. 

“I made frequent sales to the directors” [this wit- 
ness, said Mr N. appears to make a distinction 
between officers and directors] “of the banks, at a 
small profit. Some was sold, I recollect, to Mr. 
Ingle, a director of the Patriotic bank, Mr. Edward 
Semmes, a director of the Bank of Washington, 
William A. Bradley, President of the Patriotic 
Bank, Jonathan Prout, and Samuel J. ‘Todd, direc. 
tors in the Bank of Washington, and Raphael 
Semmes, a director in the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank of Georgetown. I kept no records; I speak 
only fiom recollection when our transactions were 
very heavy. Tosome of the above gentlemen I 
si Id these notes, and took in payment their indi- 
vidual notes, at long dates without interest. 1 re- 
collect that Mr. Smith, President of the Farmers 
and Mechanics Bank of Georgetown, and William 
A. Bradley, President of the Patriotic Bank, offer- 
ed to exchange bills and notes discounted, or pro- 
perty of the bank, for any amount of their paper 
that I might procure. In the transactions between 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Ingle, and myself, I think, 
though I am not certain, that there was no money 
passed. They gave me in exchange for Patriotic 
Bank paper, scrip of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, and due bills of the corporation 
of Washington. The scrip and the due bills were 
selling at that time for about eighty-five cents on 
th: dollar.” 

Mr. N. said he had had but little time to examine 
this report, which he believed contained a mass 
of information tending to show the mismanage- 
ment of these banks in 1834. If he was not mis- 
in‘ormed, it would appear in some part of the 
report that the bills of some of these banks were 
put into circulation after their suspension, and then 
bought up by directors at a large discount. 

Mr. N. said, that in view of the conduct and 
mismanagement of these banks in 1834, and their 
yas condition,he thought the better course would 

e to extend their charters for one or two years, to 
enable them to close up their concerns, and to esta- 
blish such number of new banks as may be re- 
quired for the wants of the District. 

On the motion of Mr. Bucnanan to amend the 
bill so as to require one dollar in specie fer every 
four dollars of circulation and deposites, instead of 
circulation alone, Mr. Nives said the question raised 
by the amendment rendered it necessary to examine 
the principle already contained in the bill, whigh 
required a certain preportion of specie as the basis 
of the circulation. The soundness of this princi- 
ple, and the reasons on which it rests, would, he 
thought, go far to decide the question of the 
amendment. This principle is not only one of 
great importance, but one about which there is great 
diversity of opinion. This diversity of opinion is 
not confined to those who essentially dissent in re- 
gard to the paper system; itis nota difference of 
opinion only between the ultra paper money men 
and the ultra hard money men, but it prevails 
among the opponents of the banking system. There 
are those, decidedly hostile to our existing banigag 
and paper sysiem, who feel the full force of the 
evils of our currency, and describe them in the 
strongest possible terms; who appear to look fora 
remedy for these evils by breaking down the mono- 
poly principle, and removing all restrictions. They 
propose to apply to banking, in their utmost lati- 
tude, the principles of free trade. The free trade 
princ'ples he was not disposed to controvert, (al- 
though he thought they had their limitations,) but 
the question is, how far are they applisable to bank- 
ing, so far as that consists in manufacturing or 
coining money, putting it into circulation, and thus 
supplying the currency of the country? 

rade will regulate itself, and never flourishes 
well as when left open to general competition, and 
is free from all restriction. But will the manafac- 
tare and emission of money regulate itself, and 
especially when it is only a form of credit, and f 
no intrinsic value? Money composed of gold and 
silver, was it not for the facility of @ fraudulent 
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adulteration of these metals, might perhaps regulate 
itself. The object of coinage laws is to guard the 

ublic agaiust fraud, and to secure a uniform fine- 
ness and weight to the pieces of metal used as mo- 
ney, Which it would be difficult and troublesome 
for individuals to ascertain. But how can paper 
money, which cost nothing, aud can be manutac- 
tured to any extent, regulate itself? What princi- 
ple of self-regulation does it possess? He knew of 
none. But those who apply the free trade princi- 
ples to banking operations, consider that if the mo- 
nopoly principle was removed, the paper issued by 
banks would not possess the character of money. 
If they were right in this, their conclusion would no 
doubt be correct, that banking should be left entirely 
free. Butin that case, there would be no paper 
money, SO that by this course of reasoning they do 
not establish the position that paper money will re- 
gulate itself. They only propose to destroy paper 
mbney, or change its character into commercial 
paper or credit merely. If such a change could be 
effected, the currency of the country would neces- 
sarily become metallic, and the paper issued by 
banks and bankers would perform no other func- 
tion than that of commercial credit. 


If such would be the effect of applying the free 
trade principlesto banking, the result would be 
highly favorable, although it would not prove that 
a paper currency requires no legal regulation, and 
that it is capable of regulating itself. 

In this view of the matter, the whole difficulty 
resolves itself into a mere question of fact; whether, 
under the principles of free trade, the credit or pa- 
per of banks would cease to possess the attributes 
and perform the functions of money? If it should, 
free banking would be perfectly safe and work well. 
But if it should still retain the character of money, 
80 as to supersede coin, then free banking will nct 
be safe, unless paper money can regulate itself, 
which he entirely denied, and regarded as a propo- 
sition false and absurd upon its face. In regard to 
the fact whether the emissions of banks and 
bankers, under the free trade principle, would ac- 
quire the character of money, so as to supersede 
coin, there was no room for doubt on the subject. 
The experience of our owa and other countries ful- 
ly establishes the fact, thatsuch paper will acquire 
the character and be used as a currency, and su- 
persede specie. The existence of chartered com- 
panies, and the monopoly principle, no doubt im- 
parts to the paper of banks more readily the attri- 
butes and functions of money. Under the free 
banking principle, it would no doubt require more 
time to give to the paper and credit of a banking 
company the circulation and uses of money; still, 
however, it would acquire them, and would as ef- 
fectually supersede and displace coin as is now 
done by the paper of incorporated companies. 


The free banking system, therefore, rests on a 
position unsound in point of fact. Where the law 
allows of the emission and circulation of credit for 
the uses and purposes of money, it will exist, and 
especially in a country where the people have been 
accustomed to a paper currency. So great is the 
facility of circuiating paper money in this country, 
that even the authority of positive laws is found 
almost incapable ef restraining it. As paper money 
will exist, unless positively prohibited, it becomes 
the duty of the Legislature to attempt to regulate 
and restrain it, so as to keep it from running into 
excess, and to guard the community against a frau- 
dulent currency. The error in regard to free bank- 
ing, appears to arise from not attending to the dis- 
tinction between paper credit which circulates and 
is used as money, and paper of a mere commercial 
character. If banks were restrained from issuing 
paper to be used as money, which usurps the place 
of the national coin, the free trade principle would 
no doubt be the true system of banking. But if by 
free banking is meant the unrestrained manufac- 
ture and circulation of money by any company or 
individuals who may choose to assume the trade of 
brokers and bankers, without any ‘egal regulation, 
restriction, or safeguards whatever, then free bank- 
ing is but another name for free and legalized 
swindling. It is no doubt the right of any one to 
make as free a use of his credit as he pleases—it is 
as much his property as his capital; but he has no 





right to use it as money or currency, as that does 
not belong to any individual—it is a concern of the 
State. 

Whenever, therefore, the laws allow of paper 
money, in whatever fourm it may be created and 
circulated, it becomes the duty of the Government 
to regulate it so as to give to it security and stabi- 
lity as far as possible, to guard the public against 
frauds, and check and control its tendency to ex- 
cess. Mr. N. said he had thrown out these ideas, 
as not inapplicable to the questioa before the Se- 
nate; for as long as such great diversity of opinions 
prevail among those who admit the defects and 
evils of our present banking system, in regard to 
the remedy, he saw little prospect, or even hope, of 
the country ever being relieved from the calami- 
ties of a vicious banking and paper money system. 
Assuming, there‘ore, that if Government authorizes 
a paper currency, it is its duty to attempt to regu- 
late it, and protect the public against frauds and 
excesses, it becomes necessary to inquire what 
principles are importa ‘t to secure this desirable ob- 
ject; and none, he believed, was more essential or 
fundamental than that requiring a reasonable 


specie basis to sustain the issues and credits of 
banks. 


It is well known, as has already been stated in 
this debate, to be a rule with the Bank of England, 
to require one dollar in specie to every three dol- 
lars of their circulation and deposites. This bill 
requires one dollar in specie to four of circulation, 
if the amendment prevailed, it would require one 
in specie for four of circulation and deposites uni- 
ted. This is objected to on various grounds, as 
being too rigid a rule.’ 

We are told by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives,} that there is something peculiar in this Dis- 
trict; that it is an isolated community, unrepresent- 
ed; and that, from these peculiarities, rules which 
might be applicable elsewhere, ought not tu be ap- 
plied here, or ought to be relaxed in their rigor. 
He could not perceive the force of this argument. 
If the people are unrepresented, he should regard 
that as an additional reason why we should be 
more cautious not tc expose them to the dangers of 
unsound and unsafe banking institations, and the 
evils of a fraudulent currency. And if we look to 
the history of banking in the District, he thought 
Wwe must be satisfied that there was at least as 
much danger from banks here as any where else. 
He hoped for the honor of the coantry, there was 
no other ten miles square with the same popula ion, 
where there had been so many bank failures, or where 
the people had suffered so severely from the mis- 
management and gross abuses of their banking in- 
Stitutions. He could not, however, admit that 
there was any thing peculiar in the Distric ; it was 
like other places where there was but little capital 
and less trade; and the disasters which had befallen 
the money institutions here, were, no doubt, owing 
mainly to the great excess of banking capital which 
had been imprudently created. 


But, having first denied the application of the 
rule in regard to specie to this District, the Senator 
finally seemed to doubt, if not to deny, the propriety 
of the rule itself. He tells us that the condition 
of the currency in England is very different from 
what it is in the United States; that one-half of 
their currency is metallic; and a much less propor- 
tion here; and on this account, he contended, that a 
greater proportion of specie to circulation would 
be required there. 

Mr. N. said he believed the reverse of that was the 
truth. The more specie enters into the currency of 
acountry in general circulation, the less is required, 
by banks asa basis to sustain their paper issues. 
This results from the reasons of the rule requiring a 
certain proportion of specie to paper. What is 
that reason? The Senator from Massachusetts, 
{[Mr. WessTER,] says it is to regulate the issues of 
banks, the principle of convertibility not being ade- 
quate for that purpose; and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rives] says it is to impart to paper 
issues the capacity to expand and contract in the 
same manner as specie wouid do. These reasons 
are substantially the same, and both correct so 
far as they go, but they are only results of a prin- 
ciple which lies still deeper, and is one of more 
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vital importance. It is a law of currency, that 
only a certain part or proportion of paper currency 
can be maintained in any country. What that 
proportion is, has not been establised, and it would 
vary in different caeuntries, and in the same under 
different circumstances. Still it isa settled prin- 
ciple, that a part only of the currency of a country, 
can consist of paper; as the idea of an entire paper 
currency is an absurdity. One important reason 
then why banks are required to keep a certain 
amount of specie, is to retain it in the country, 
and prevent the currency becoming entirely pa- 
per. But when the channels of circulation are 
one-half filled with coin, there is much less neces- 
sity for the banks which supply the paper to be 
fortified with specie, as they may obtain a supply, 
as they have occasion for it, from the general circu- 
lation. 


It was said by the late Mr. Huskisson “that 
the circulation of one pound notes, and the con- 
vertibility of bank issues, could not coexist.” The 
reason for this opinion is, that whilstthe circulation 
of small notes would greatly increase the danger 
of runs npon banks, they would, at the same time, 
drive nearly all coin from circulation, and leave 
the country with nothing but a paper currency. 


The importance of maintaining a proper portion 
of specie in the country was admitted by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, in his reportin favor of the bank 
which was established in 1791. Among other ob- 
jections to the banks, he notices this, that it would 
drive the specie from the country, and remarks 
that it is contended by many, that if such was the 
result, it would be* of no consequence. He, how- 
ever, does not admit the correctness of that opi- 
nion, but attempts to prove that the banks would 
increase capital, stimulate industry, and augment 
the exports, which would bring specie into the 
conntry rather than tend to drive it out. 


But although it be true that the greater quantity 
or proportion of coin in general circulation in Eng- 
land would require less specie to be kept on hand 
by the banks, yet there are other causes operating 
there which do not exist here that might reader 
more necessary. The notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land are a legal tender in all payments, except at 
the banks; they are made, by law, the standard of 
value, and to support that standard, they must 
have a strong specie basis: being treated as money 
in law, it must be nearly assimilated to money in 
fact, otherwise the standard of value would be al- 
together factitious and arbitrary; one which couid 
not be maintained. 


But whilst we are told that the rule in England 
would not be a proper one in this covatry, we are, 
at the same time, informed that there is no rule 
there in respect to specie, or that it is not regarded. 
It is said to have been departed from in 1836, 
when, instead of having nine or ten millions of bul- 
lion, which was necessary to maintain the propor- 
tion, the bank had but about four millions. This 
is true, but it is also true that the conduct of the 
bank was universally condemned by all narties; 
and their disregard of this rule of safety was alleged 
and believed to be the principal cause of the ex- 
pansion of the currency, and the subsequent revul- 
sion. 


We are further told, sir, that the proportion of 
one to four of specie is unnecessarily large, and the 
condition of the banks in the United States in 1829 
is relied upon in support of this position. It is said, 
on the anthority of Mr. Gallatin, that at that time 
the banks had but onejollar ia specie for eigat of 
circulation, and asserted that our banks and cur- 
rency were never in a sounder condition. That the 
banking institutions of the country were in a sound 
condition with so small a proportion of specie to 
their circulation, is utterly impossible. If the banks 
were then in a sound condition, and acung on 
sound principles, how has it happened that they so 
soon run down and exploded? If this statement is 
correct, they had less specie compared to their cir- 
culation than they had last year at the time of their 
explosion. The very fact that the banks have, in 
a few years, without increasing their circulation, 
as compared with their specie funds, beyond what 
it was in 1829, run down and exploded, is conclu- 
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sive evidence that they were then unsound, and 
conducted on unsafe principles, 
evidence can we have of the defect of this system 
than ils total failure? 


The honorable Senator from Virginia also says 
this is a new principle in legislation; that it has not 
been recognised in any of the States, except his 
own, the past year; and there, one dollar of specie 
is required to five of circulation. Such a restric- 
tion as that is a mere mockery, as no well-adminis- 
tered bank can keep up such a circulation. That 
this principle has not been recognised in the legis- 
lation of the States is true; yet itis by no means a 
new principle. It isas old as the existence of banks; 
for originally banks of circulation keep their entire 
capital in specie, and their issues were true repre- 
sentatives of it. This principle has been gradaally 
departing from, and, within the last few years, it 
has been almost entirely disregarded in this coun- 
try. And what is the consequence of this? Is it 
not to deprive the carrency of all connection with 
specie, and to reduce it to the common standard of 
commercial paper?’ Paper which is to be used as 
a currency, musthave some other foundation to 
rest upon than mere security, or the responsibility 
of the issuers. It is a substitute for money, per- 
forms the functions of money, usurps the place of 
coin, and must, in some degree, possess the quali- 
ties apd attributes of specie. It must, to some ex- 
tent, be a true representative of coin, otherwise it 
will soon depreciate and lose its character as 
money. 


Mr. N. said he believed the explosion of the 
banking system the past year," was much more to 
be attributed to a general disregard of the princi- 
ple of preserving a sound specie basis, than to the 
undue expansion of the issues. In times of real 
or apparent prosperity, not only individuals, but 
coi porations, forget or disregard the ordinary prin- 
ciples of pradence and safety. It is the instinct 
of banks to make as much money as they can, and 
this leads them to invest their entire capital where 
it will be productive. The specie in the vaults of 
a bank earns nothing, and all of them were di- 
minishing the quantity, regarding it as dead capi- 
tal; and it had become a pretty general senti- 
ment that this was the true course of conducting 
banks—to loan all the capital, on mortgages or 
other securities, and to loan all the deposites and 
circulation for paper having a short ran, and to 
depend upon this paper to meet any demand 
against the institution. That this course would 
afford the greatest profits, cannot be doubted ; and 
that a single bank might be safely conducted on 
this principle, if managed prudently, will not be 
denied, and especially if in the vicinity of a large 
commercial town, where it can dispose of its dis- 
counted notes or bills, in case of necessity. 


But Legislatures must not look at the operations 
of a single institution; they must look at the system. 
One bank might exchange its own credit for the 
credit of individuals, and carry on a business of 
dealing in credit without any money, as it could 
sell its own credit, or the credit of others which it 
possessed, for money when necessity required it. 
There would, no doubt, besome hazard in a course 
of this kind in a single institution. But could all 
the banks in the country do this? Could they all 
reduce their business to a mere exchange of their 
own credit for the credit of others, and contiwue 
this without any specie funds? This would not 
be practicable for three-months; and it was an ap- 
proximation to this state of things that run down 
the system, and produced the explosion. 


Sir, the banking system can never regain the 
confidence of the people of this country, until it is 
brought back nearer to its original principles, from 
which it has recklessly departed. Bank credits, 
which are circulated and used as money, must 
become in truth and fact the representatives of coin 
to a reasonable extent. If made thé true repre- 
sentative and substitute of specie, in a reasonable 
proportion, it will hmve in a good degree the altri- 
butes of specie, the stability of it, and will contract 
and expand in the same manner as specie would, 
and be governed by the same laws. 


Sut, Mr. President, the more immediate question 
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, now is upon what rule the specie shall be gra- 


What stronger |! 





| transacted. 





duated—whether it ought to bear a certain propor- 
tion to the circulation, or the circulation and depo- 
sites united. This question can be decided by 


| reference to the reason on which the principle rests 


requiring any specie to be kept by banks. That 
reason, as we have attempted to show, 1s, in addi- 


_ tion to greater security, to impart to bank credits, 
| which are used as a substitute for coin, the attri- 
| buies of moncy; and to make them, in fact, the 
| representatives of specie to some extent. 
| question, then, is, what are these substitutes? What 


The 


bank credits are used in the place of coin? Are 


- 


‘there no othef bank credits but bank notes? If 


not, then the specie should bear a proportion to the 


_eirculation only. Such, however, is not the fact. 


The deposites are a part of the circalation almost 
as much as the notes. This is especially the case 


' in all commercial towns, where most of the busi- 
| ness is done by a transfer of the bank credits, con- 


sisting of deposites. The merchants deposite their 


_ funds in the banks; but they do not do this for the 
| purpose of having them lie dead there, but for the 
express purpose of using them. They draw checks 


on their deposites, which circulate as a bank credit, 
and when finally presented to the bank, they are 


| not paid in its bills, but the amount of the check is 
| charged to the drawer, and credited to the holder, 
| on the books of the bank. 


This is the way in 
which a large portion ot the business in cities is 
And hence it is, that banks of large 
capitals and large aggregate deposites, in great 


| commercial towns, have but a very smail circu!a- 


tion. A-rule, therefore, which should require such 


| banks to have one dollar in specie for every three 
| or four of their circulation, would amount to nothing 
| at all, for the real circulation of such banks, is their 


deposites. Country banks havea small amount of 
dejosites, and a large circulation; city banks, or 


| those in commercial places, have sma!l circulations, 


and a large sam on deposite. These two forms of 
bank credit, both perform the office of a currency, 
and are a substitute for coin: that being the case, 
it is difficult tosee why the rule requiring specie 
should not apply equally to both? 


Ifyou adopt circulation alone asa rule, you do 
great injustice to the country banks, and require 
vastly more specie of them than of the city banks, 
whose deposites constitute their principal circu- 
lation. 


It is not very material which rule is adopted, 
provided you assume one that operates equally and 
justly. To attain this end, is the strong reason in 
favor of combining the two kinds of bank credit 
which are used as a currency, as an element by 
which to regulate the specie. _If the note circula- 
tion alone is made the rule, the proportion of specie 
should be greater. 


Mr. N. said he would notice one other objection 
which had been urged, and conclude. It is said 
that to require one dollar in specie to four of circu- 
lation and deposites, will be too severe on the 
banks, and that they cannot live under so rigid a 
rule. He was far from believing this. It is true 
that during a limited period of successful business 
of two or three years, the banks may not be able to 
make as large dividends, bat for a period of ten 
years, he believed their profits would be greater. 
How is it that with the enormous privileges enjoy- 
ed by banks, few have, for the last twenty years, 
earned more than six percent. on their capital stock. 
They have the earnings of their entire capital, of 
all their deposites, and of their circulation, except 
the small amount of specie they keep in ‘their 
vaults. And yet with these immense advantages 
they make to the stockholders only about the 
ordinary income of capital. 


On the first of January, 1837, the circulation of 
all the banks in the Union was one hundred and 
filty millions, and’ about one hundred and thirty 
millions of deposites, making two hundred and 
cighty millions, on which the banks were receiving 
interest over and above their capital. At this time 
they had less than forty millions in specic, and if 
that was deducted, would leave over two hundred 
and forty millions of dollars, for which the public was 
paving them interest, in addition to their actual capital. 
This would amdunt to more than fificen millions of 











dollars a year. And yet, with this immense in- 
come over and above the use of their capital, the 
business has afforded little more than the legal in. 
terest to the stockholders. How is this? Why, it 
is easily explained. The fact that the banks are 
allowed to use their credit without limit, in times 
of prosperity, almost invariably causes them 
to actrashly and imprudently. They make loans 
incautiously to doubtful persons, and they loan 
largely to speculators, brokers, gamblers in stocks, 
and to encourage beld and hazardous enterprises, 
Whilst the steam is up, they make one or two 
large dividends, and then comes the revulsion, and 
the heavy losses thrown upon the banks. If they 
were limited in the use of their credit, they would 
act more cautiously, more steadily, and their busi- 
ness would be more profitable in the end. 


There is another reason why the banks have not 
earned more for their stockholders, which is, that a 
large share of their earnings is squandered in sala- 
ries and expenses Does not the fact of the enor- 
mous salaries paid by banks to their officers prove, 
was there no other evidence of it, that they enjoy 
privileges which they ought not to possess? Js 
there not something manifestly wrong in the idea 
that a mere private corporation should be able to 
pay its officers one or two hundred per cent. more 
than is paid to the highest officers of the State 
from whence they derive their charters? The 
cashier of a bank receives two and three thousand 
dollars, and the Governor of the State, and the 
judges of the Supreme Court, perhaps one thov- 
sand. Is there not something wrong in this? Must 
it not have a pernicious influence on public seati- 
ment? Is it not adding greatly to the power and 
influence of these institutions, to allow them such 
privileges as will enable them, combined, to con- 
trol more patronage than belongs to the State, and 
to pay their officers one or two hundred per cent. 
more than the State can afford to pay? Is not 
this setting up the creature above the creator? 
Must it not have a pernicious influence on our 
free institutions? 


If they were more restricted in their issues and 
earnings, had less profits, but those more sure and 
stable, they woukl be obliged to cut down the saia- 
ries of their officers, and other expenses, and it is 
highly desirable that all banks were compelled to do 
this. 


But would the restriction requiring a proportion 
of specie equal to one-fourth of their circulation 
and deposites, be oppressive and onerous upon these 
banks? Let us suppose a bank of two hundred 
thousand dollars capital, with one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in circulation, and one handred thou- 
sand in deposites: this bank would be required to 
have fifty thousand dollars in specie. It would 
have the earnings of its entire capital, and of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of its deposites 
and circulation, which cost it nothing. It would 
be receiving interest on a capital of three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, when its actual capital 
paid in was but two hundred thousand. Such 
would be the immense privileges enjoyed by these 
banks, even upon the restrictive principle propesed 
to be incorporated into the bill. But, sir, the ques- 
tion is not one of profit to the banks, but of safely 
to the public. It is the first and important duty of 
the Legislature, in establishing a bank, and autho- 
rizing the circulation of paper money, to take cale 
that the public shall be safe; and if this cannot be 
done consistent with the interests of the banks, then 
the system is bad, and should be abandoned. He 
believed, however, there was no difficulty on this 
point: the banks will continue to make their prc- 
fits; the only difficulty is to throw around them suf- 
ficient guards to afford security tothe public. He 
hoped the amendment would be adopted, and that 
the true specie principle would be incorporated into 
our banking system, so far as Congress has any 
jurisdiction over the subject. How far our legis- 
lation would be respected by the States, or influ- 
ence their action, he should not stop to inquire. He 
did net propose to make model institutions here, 
but ifcalled on to establish banks for the District, 
he wished to establish them-on sound principles, 
and if this was not attained, no bill could have his 
vote. 
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TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. JONsS, 


Or Vircinia, 

In the House of Representatives, May  , 1838.—On 
the bill to authorize the issuing of Treasury 
notes to meet the current expenses of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Speaxer: I rise, sir, to ask the indulgence 
of the House, while I shall undertake to assign the 
reasons Which induce me to give to the bill, now 
under consideration, my support; and, in doing 
even this, f am departing from a rule which at a 
verylearly period of this proceeding I had laid down 
for the government of my own conduct. I had 
believed, sir, that the best service it would be in 
my power to render my country, at this time, was 
to consume as little time as possible, in order to 
enable us to act promptly, and speedily, upon the 
pill before us. Nor should I be disposed now, for 
a moment, to depart from my original determina- 
tion, but rather have remained a silent spectator of 
the scene that has been acting around me, had it 
rot been for the course the debate has taken, and 
which seems to render it necessary, on the part of 
those at least who are members of the committee 
from which this bill was reported, that the grounds 
of their action should be fairly and frankly presen- 
ted to the House, and to the country, in order that 
all may have afforded to them an opportunity of 
judging of its merits. 

Sir, 1 shculd feel that I was recreant to the trust 

confided to me, and unworthy of the place I hold 
here, 9 I could set tacitly by, and tamely submit, 
without explanation or resistance, to what I have 
heard in the course of this debate. Sir, what have 
we witnessed? An honorable member from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Buux,] has made a labored argument 
to prove that this bill is calculated to mislead and 
deceive the public mind; that in effect it is to ope- 
rate as a deception and fraud upon the pub- 
lic. Sir, when this extraordinary declaration 
was made by that member, I sat in anxious 
expectation to hear so grave a charge sus- 
tained by as grave reasoning, based upon proof, 
which would be clear, strong, irresistible, incon- 
trovertible. But in what did his proof consist? Not in 
facts which applied to the bill itself, which is identi- 
cal in principle with that passed at the Jast session of 
Congress, after the most minute investigation, ma- 
ture reflection, and full debate; but in his own na- 
ked declaration that the title to the bill is deceptive! 
Sir, as to the title, 1 candidly confess that my atten- 
tion has never been drawn to it fora single mo- 
ment; indeed, 1 never spent a thought upon it until 
I saw it taken hold of in this House, and relied 
upon by honorable: gentlemen as a ground of at- 
tack upon those who have been instrumental in re- 
porting it; and without pretending to know the rea- 
sons which influenced the framer of the bill, and 
the author of its title, to adopt the phraseology 
which he has, I presume that he, looking to what 
was intended by Congress at its last session, con- 
sidered that it was the object of the former bill to 
give to the Goverment the use of ten millions of 
dollars of Treasury notes, up to the full end and 
close of the present year; and perceiving that such 
was not the effect of that law, but, on the contrary, 
that we have now returned into the Treasury, and 
cancelled, about six millionsof those notes, he very 
naturally concluded that what was intended by the 
bill of the last session was not in fact done; and 
hence he adopted the following as its title: ““An act 
to carry into effect an act approved the 12th day 
of October, 1837, to authorize the issuing of Trea- 
sury notes.” 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Committee 
know too well the character of the Opposition in 
this House, to have attempted so shallow an arti- 
fice, if, under any circumstances, they could be ca- 
pable of resorting to artifice at all; an Opposition 
which can find nothing that proceeds from this Ad- 
ministration or its supporters to approve, but every 
thing tocondemn. They know that no such thin 
and gossamers covering as a deceptive title. to a 
bill, could ever conceal the perpetration of a. fraud 
epon the country; and yet the argamentis, to prove 
tbatan atietmpt is made to place this question be- 
fore the country ina point of view calculated to! 
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mislead and deceive the public mind. Sir, does 
not every man know (and none better than the 
honorable member from Tennessee) that the title 
to this, as well as every other bill that comes up 


for consideration, is at all times under the control | 


of the House, to be altered and amended at its will 
and pleasure? And I doubt not I express the senti- 
ments of every member. upon the Committee 





friendly to the bill, when I say that there would | 


nave been no objection on the part of any one of 

them to any proper amendment which should be 

proposed, better suited to the taste of honorable 

gentlemen, come from what quarter it might. But 

the people are to be imposed upon, it seems; and 

epee upon by the mere reading of the title to a 
ill! 

This is taking it for granted that, while they are 
able to read the title, they have not intelligence 
enough, but are too grossly ignorant, to understand 
the body of a bill just ten lines in length! Sir, I 
will not dwell upon this frivolous objection. It 
would be insulting to an intelligent people. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all here, I apprehend, 
doubtless in quest of truth. I am sure it is the 
anxious desire of all gentlemen, of every party, to 
obtain correct information, to enable them to act 
understandingly, and with a view to promote the 
best interests of our common country. I feel, how- 
ever, that I am circumscribed, very much so, in 
the remarks I have to submit to the consideration 
of the House; but I trust I shali not be found vio- 
lating your rules of order; intentionally I never 
shall. I propose, sir, to discuss this question upon 
proofs, and not upon mere assertion, or loud and 
empty declamation. It is upon the proofs alone I 
shall rely, in the confident expectation that I shall 
satisfy all, who may not have been convinced be- 
fore, if there be such here, that this Government 
has the most ample means to redeem all its obliga- 
tions; and although they may not be all available 
in the course of the present year, which I shall not 
insist upon, yet that # has ample means to redeem 
all its obligations, and that, too, before there can be 
any call upon it under the law now propo-ed to be 
passed. This induces me to look back for a single 
moment to days gone by; for it is sometimes useful 
to refresh our memories by recurring to the past, 
even if it be not very remote, and although it may 
be at the risk of involving honorable gentlemen in 
inconsistency. 

It will be recollected, sir, that at the called-ses- 

sion of Congress, in September last, the finances 
of the Government were scanned with the closest 
possible scrutiny; yes, sir, by eyes that looked 
to it for the express purpose of proving the abi- 
lity of the Government, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to carry out the provisions of the Deposite 
act of the 26th of June, 1836. It cannot be so soon 
forgotten that it was then maintained that the con- 
dition of the Treasury was such as not only to 
enable the Secretary to meet the current demands 
upon it, and to pay over the fourth instalinent, but 
that there would then remain some millions of dol- 
lars of surplus beyond the legitimate wants of the 
Government. These were the views then enter- 
tained, and acted upon, by those who now oppose 
the passage of this bill; and by none were they 
more strongly urged and sustained, on that occa- 
sion, than by the honorable member from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Bett,] who sits before me; but who now 
maintains, while the same state of things exists, the 
very reverse of the propusition which he then la- 
bored to establish and to prove. 
A strange alteration of opinion this, Mr. Speaker, 
in the space of a few short months! Then the 
gentleman could demonstrate, to his own satisfac- 
tion at least, that there were millions upon millions 
in the Treasury over and above the nine millions 
for the States—over and above all the necessary 
expenses of the Government—to meet its leyiti- 
mate wants, and over and above our extraordinary 
expenses on account of Indian hostilities; but 
now, alas! the scene has changed, and the same 
gentleman has made a labored argument to prove 
that there is nothiog, no, not a solitary dollar, not 
even in expectancy, in the Treasury, fo meet. the 
legitimate. wants of the Government, but that there 
will be at the end of tais year an actual deficiency 
of about eleven millions of dollars. 


~~ 



















“Tempora mutantur, e¢ nos mutamur in illis.” 
“The times have changed, and we change with 
them.” (Mr. Bect, in an under tone, I have not 
changed.] ‘The gentleman informs me that he has 
not changed. I can only say, sir, that his ground 
is changed, his argument is changed, and his re- 
sults are changed, and that to the tune of. some 
twenty or more millions of dollars. This may be 
nochange. The honorable gentleman may not 
regard it as one in these ever-changing and change- 
able times, and perhaps, therefore, | vught not to 
have adverted to it. But the majority of the two 
Houses of Congress, entertaining a widely different 
opinion from the one expressed by the gentleman 
at that time, upon this subject, deemed it expedient 
to pass an act withholding from the States the 
fourth instalment of deposites; and satisfied 
oo, thal, even with that aid, the available 
means of the Government would ‘be insuf- 
ficient to meet the ordinary demands upon 
it, they furthermore authorized an issue of 
ten millions of ‘Treasury notes, not, be it 
remembered, because the Government did not 
possess a’sundant means to meet all the demands 
upon it; but because, amidst that universal embar- 
rassment which had extended itself over the whole 
mercantile commanity, embracing the banking in- 
stitutions of the country, it was scarcely to be hoped 
that the several amounts held on deposite by the 
banks, and due from merchants en duty bonds, 
could be made available to the Government with- 
out greatly increasing those embarrassments which 
all were anxious to mitigate. Sir, at that time, all 
eyes were turned to Congress, anxiously looking 
for and awaiting such relief as would, through the 
ordinary channels of legislation, be extended to 
what was every whcre represented to be a suffering 
communtity An anxious desire to fulfil this ex- 
pectation, so aniversally indulged in, led to legisla- 
tion, both towards the banks which had been se- 
lected as depositories of the public money, and the 
merchants whose duty bonds had fallen due, and 
were about to fall due, which, as we all know, 
placed, for the time, beyond the reach and control 
of the Government some eleven or twelve millions 
of dollars, due from the deposite banks aud from 
merchants. It will be recollected that the provi- 
sions of one of these laws gave to the merchants 
an extension ef nine months to pay their bonds, 
making the whole credit twelve and fifteen months, 
instead of three and six months, as provided by the 
then existing laws; and that the law in reference to 
the banks, gave to them an extension on their lia- 
liabilities to the Government of one-third until 
July next, one-third until January next, and the 
balance until the first of July, 1839. 

And now, with a view to further explanation, I 
am led naturally to inquire, what was the amcunt 
thus rendered unavailable by this indulgence grant- 
ed by the Government itself, by our own legisla- 
tion; legislation, designed and intended for the 
sole aid of its debtors, whether individuals or cor- 
porations. By reference to the report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, it will be found that there 
were— 

In the deposite banks, subject to draft 

on the Istof January’ - - 
Due onaccount of merchants’ bonds, 

say - - . - 
The report was, at first, necessarily 
imperfect, from the returns not hav- 
ing come in, and the amount is there 
set down, at only $4,000,000 but it is 
since ascertained to be largely over 
$6,000,000. The returns, however, 
are still incomplete, and the amount 
will probably be found to approach 
nearer to $9,000,000. 


45,411,364 
6,000,000 


——— ee 


$11,411,364 





Being, as you will see, sir, in round numbers, 
eleven millions and a half of the Government’s 
resources, placed beyond iis control, by ils own le- 
gislation, for the . relief of its debtors; legisiation 
too, be ut remembered, subsequent io the passage of 
the Tasury note bill,on the passage of which, it 
indulgence was anticipated, it was not expected to 
extend beyond the limitations of that act, viz:.the 
3lst of December next. 
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But we have been told, in the course of this de- 
bate, that the issue of ten millions of Treasury 
notes was intetided to supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the indulgence extended to the merchants 
and the banks. Sir, it was so intended; and, per- 
mit me to add, that there existed at that time 
strong reasons to believe that that aid extended to 
the Governmeut by means of those Treasury notes, 
would have been just as effectual tw enable it to 
meet all demands upon it, as if the amount due 

, from the banks and merchants had been paid up to 
the last dollar; but owing to circumstances, over 
«hich this Government could exercise no control, 
over which the legislation of Congress could exer- 
cise none, this then reasonable expectation has 
been disappointed. And how, permit me here to 
inquire, has it been disappointed? Why, we all 
know that, in consequence of the genera! suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks, in connec- 
tion with other causes, which the limits of this 
debate do not authorize me now to examine, it had 
the effect of depressing the Treasury notes from 
an eighth to a quarter, and half of one per cent. 
below the value of go!d and silver; and, as nothing 
could be received in payment of the public dues 
but gold and silver or Treasury notes, the certain 
and inevitable consequence was, growing eut of 
that anxiety which every man feels to protect his 
own intgrest, and pay his debts in the most conve- 
nient mode, and with the smallest amount of me- 
ney; I say, sir, the consequence was that, in the 


cities of New York and Philadelphia, points at 
which we collect, I believe, full one half of the 
public revenue, they sunk below specie par, ard 


were consequently paid into the Treasury almost 
as fast as they were issued, redeeming, to be sure, 
the exact amount of Treasury notes returned, but 
bringing into your Treasury nothing that could be 
available to meet the ordinary demancs upon the 
Government. Now, sir, had these Treasury notes, 
as was then expected, been spread over the whole 
year, coming back in something like equa! propor- 
tions, the means furnished by them, together with 
other resources, would have enabled the Govern- 
ment to take up much the larger part of them, or 
at any rate have left but a very small amount 
indeed to be redeemed at the time when the 
provisions of the Jaw would have expired. 
I say, sir, this would have been the result, the 
inevitable resuli; but, instead of that, nearly six 
millions of the amount’ were redeemed in the first 
four months of the year: because, as they came 
back, and were canccelled, the amount so returned 
and cancelled was equivalent, pro tanto, to apply- 
ing thus much of the resources of the Govern- 
ment to their redemption. 

Now what does this bill propose? We have 
heard it reiterated by the honorable member from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that we have bor- 
rowed ten millions last year, and that we now seek 
to borrow another ten millions by this bill. Yes, 
sir, it has been sent forth to the world, that we are 
for borrowing twenty millions; when there is not a 
Single paragraph, or line of the bill, in virtue of 
which there ever could be more than ten millions 
outstanding atany one time. If you choose to eall 
it borrowing, it was originally but ten millions, 
bat as about seven millions (including seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars of them, returned and can- 
celled durmg tae last year) have been redeemed; 
itis, so far as the fermer act was concerned, and 
by the present circumstances, growing out of its 
operation, a debt of three millions only; that being 
the amount now outstanding. And what do we 
now propose? Not to issue a new batch of Trea- 
sury notes; but to pass a bill by which you will 
put it in the power of the Government again to 
issue the same amount which was authorized by 
the act of the 12\h of October, 1837, as they shall be 
returned to the Treasury and cancelled, and as the 
exigencies of the country may require; and thus to 
anticipate, and for a short period only, its own 
means by which it will be enabled very soon to re- 
deem the whole of this debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the means of the 
Government are ample to meet all its liabilities; 
and how does it appear? I speak now from that 
condemned, that much abused communication of 
the President of the United States, sent to us on 
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Friday last, consisting of some fifteen or twenty 
lines. What are we therein told, sir? That there 
are on deposite with the States $23,000,000, and 
more than $15,000,000 due from individuals and 
banks; and he might have added that, at the close 
of the present year, the accruing revenue from cus- 
toms and the sale of public lands, would amount to 
$15,000,000 besides, making an aggregate of some 
$58,000,000, Sir, I feel that I should be careful 
when I rely upon this communication of the Presi- 
deut, after the remarks that have fallen from the 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bet.) I know 
that I should rely with great caution upon any 
statement which the President of the United States 
may deem it proper to make to Congress; for what 
have we heard from that honorable gentleman? 
Why, he has said, in round and unmeasured terms, 
that this was gross and unwarrantable dictation to 
Congress on the part of the President. It would 
seem, then, that it is gross and unwarrantable dic- 
tation for him to tindertake to make to us a com- 
munication of the fact that the Treasury is upon 
the verge of becoming unable to meet its liabilities, 
and in that communication to recommend what he 
deemed expedient for the best interests of the 
country. Sir, it may not be unimportant for us to 
bear in recolleetion the fundamental law of our 
land. It may not be amiss to read the article in 
the Federal Constitution, bearing upon this subject, 
for the purpose of seeing the duties imposed by 
that sacred instrument upon this high officer. 
We shall thefe find his duty so clearly and 
plainly marked out and defined, that he who 
runs may read. 

Let us, then, go, back to the Constitution, and see 
what this act 6f his is that has drawn down upon 
him this heavy aad unmitigated denunciation. 
That instrument prescribes, in the second and third 
sections of the second article, that “the may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the principal offi- 
cer in each of the Executive Departments upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices;” and, having done so, “the shall, from time 
to time, give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consi- 
deration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient:” not that he may; but here is the 
more forcible and imperative word, shall, in the 
Constitution itself, which has been so strongly ob- 
jected to, and so severely criticised, by honorable 
gentlemen in another part of this debate. Yes, 
“the shail,” from time to time, give to Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.”. The President has no 
choice about it. 

The people have placed him in the station he 
occupies, and here are the duties imposed upon 
him by the Constitution. It “shall” be his duty, 
to do what? “ Recommend to their [our] conside- 

_ration such measuees as he shall judge necessary;” 
the very thing, sir, the President has done, to the 
spirit and the letter. And yet, while, as we have seen, 
he is pursuing but the strict and straight line of his 
duty, and when he would have been criminal if he 
had failed to do what he has done, he is to be de- 
nounced and held up to the world as a dictator, 
and have the finger of scorn and contempt pointed 
at him, for the performance of the very task im- 
posed upon him by that Constitution which he has 
sworn to support! But I will not dwell longer upon 
this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been remarked further, that 
this communication was an attempt to deceive. 
Sir, not only are your committees charged with an 
intention to deceive, but your heads of depart- 
ments also; and when the President himself, in the 
performance of his high duty, faithfully discharges 
it, the same charge is also reiterated against him. 
It is done to deceive the people of the country, is 
the allegation. How is it made out? Why he has 
told us that there are twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars on deposite with the States, and more than 
fifteen millions due from banks and from indivi- 
duals; and this, a fact susceptible of demonstra- 

*tion to all, is the head and front of his offending. 
Let us see then how it stands, and if there be any 
ground for the charge; for I agree that the Presi- 
dent's high station ought not to shield him, if hehas 
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been guilty. But, sit, if I can prove, as I fee} 
assnred I can, that there is not the slightest founda. 
tion for the charge, then, I think, it must be con- 
ceded on all hands, that it was alike ungenerous 
and unjust to make it. Sir, have we, or have we 
not, $28,000,000 on deposite with the States? Wij) 
any gentleman here deny that? Is there a man in 
this House who will rise in his place and tell me 
that the fact is not so? Have you distributed it 
finally? Was there a man who, at the time the de- 
posite law was passed, maintained that it was 
designed as a distribution among the States? 

(Mr. Wise, in an under tone. It was so in- 
tended.] 

It may have been so intended by some who voted 
for it; but certain I am, they never avowed it; for 
if they had, I doubt very much if one-half the men 
who sustained it would ever have recorded their 
votes in its favor. 

Mr. WISE. I avowed it. 

Mr. JONES. My colleague informs me that 
he avowed it; and I am sure he did, because he 
says so. 

Mr. WISE. My colleague misunderstands me. 
I voted against that bill; but nevertheless, I avowed 
it to be the intention of those through whose 
agency it was passed; and I did not hear it con- 
tradicted. 

Mr. JONES. The very thing, sir, I was urging. 
I said that those who advocated that bill never inti- 
mated that it was for a positive and final distribu- 
tion of the surplus. I know there was an impres- 
sion that some of those who voted for it believed 
that to be the intention, but they never avowed it; 
and that but confirms my position, that if they had, 
the measure never would have been adopted. 
Then I presume it will not be denied that we have 
$28,000,000 on deposite with the States. 

The next item in this communication in which 
deception is charged, is where it sets forth that there 
are $15,000,000 due to the Government from banks 
and individuals, Sir, is this true or false? Has 
the President told the truth or not? Let the ques- 
tion be answered by facts and not by argumen|; for 
argument is not needed where we have to deal with 
facts like these. Here, then, sir, are the facts, 
which speak conclusively, and must bring convic- 
tion to the mind of every man who examines them. 
In the deposite banks on the Ist Ja- 


nuary - - $5,411,364 
Due from merchants,say - - 6,000,000 
Bonds of the Bank of the United 

States, say - - - 7,000,000 





$18,411,364 


Or put the merchants’ bonds at even four mil- 
lions, deducting the amount ascertained since the 
previons returns, and the President’s estimate, or 
statement of our resources, is still below the actual 
amount due. Sir, the statement was true to the 
letter; and yet, for having told this plain tuth, to 
enable us to come forward in a becoming spirit to 
aid our country, and rescue it from temporary em- 
barrassment, he is held up to the people and de- 
nounced for having furnished statements which are 
not to be relied upon. 

The honorable memberfrom Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
SerceanT,]} in noticing the remarks of the chait- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
which he stated that the time was rapidly approach- 
Ing when candid and intelligent men would do jus- 
tice to this Administration, for its firmness in re- 
jecting the counsels of fear, and disregarding the 
denunciations of frenzy—for its elevated patriotism 
in sacrificing temporary popularity to preserve the 
sumpremacy of the laws, and the permanent wel- 
fare of the Urion—characterized that period as 
constituting a new era in the history of this Go- 
vernment. 

Sir, the gentleman’s new era is already ushered 
in upon us, to be commemorated, I presume, by 
the arguments which Iam now attempting to an- 
swer ; in which truth is made to mean falsehood, 
and open and fair dealing knavery and fraud. It 
is indeed a new era when such perversions are 
given to facts, and facts, too, in reference 


to which sophistry itself cannot possibly mis- 
lead the judgment. When the Secretary of the 
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Treasury makes a coramunication to this House, 
it seems, too, that he “stumps” every body, 
from the venerable member from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Avams,] down to the most beardless among 
us. Some gentlemen say that his communications 
are mysterious and obscure, others that he eannot 
write grammar, others again that he cannot cypher, 
¢a short, that he is the merest dolt in the world. 
But when, as now, a rather more laconic commu- 
nication is transmitted to Congress, one that pre- 
sents the question as clear as a sun beam; when the 
President speaks, and tells you what no man can 
misunderstand; why then, forsooth, there is knavery 
and fraud at the bottom. Your Secretary cannot 
be understood by any body, end the President is en- 
deavoring to practice. a fraud: and, strange as it 
may appear, this is urged here by members in 
the Congress of the United States, intended to go 
forth to the people cf this country, and to be relied 
upon as true. 

Sir, permit me to say this is drawing largely in- 
dead, upon the credulity and ignorance of the 
people. But I will proceed. Taking, then, 
the amount due from the States, and the 
amount due from the merchants and banks, 
and estimating (which is a low calculation) 
the accruing revenue of the current year at 
$15,000,000, we have an aggregate of resources of 

58,000,000 under the control of the Government. 
utI will narrow the question still further, and 
come down to the resources of the Government for 
the present year only; and how stands that account? 
1 solicit attention to this statement, because I have 
prepared and tested it with much care, and if I 
have falfen into any error, I am open to correction; 
for it is far from my wish, even inadvertently, to 
mislead any one. I am aware that statistics are 
dry things, and do not suit the taste of every one; 
but frem them we derive many of our best lessons 
of instruction, and they are indispensable to lead us 
along the unerring path of truth. 
Resources of the Treasury for the year 1838. 
Balance in the Treasury on the lst of January, 
1838 - - - - 








co < $500,000 
To be received in 1838, from Depo- 
site banks, by drafts and bonds, 
$2,400,000 
United States Bank bond, 2,300,000 
Postponed merchants’ bonds, 
say - - 6,000,000 
but believed to be 9,000,000 ————-_ 10,700,000 
Revenue from customs and lands - 15,500,000 
Treasury notes, te be authorized b 
the bill under consideration - 10,000,000 
$36,700,000 
Outstanding appropriations at the end 
of 1837 - - . - 16,000,000 
New appropriations for 1838, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary - - 26,000,000 
$42,000,000 
Of, for appropriations which will re- 
main unexpended at the end of the 
year, estimated at - - 11,000,000 
$31,000,000 
Balance of resources over expendi- 
tures - - - - 5,700,000 
$36,700,000 


[think it proper here to remark, that in this 
statement I have not charged upon the resources of 
the present year those Treasury notes which are 
new outstanding, because the amount expected to 
come into the Treasury from postponed merchants’ 
bonds will probably exceed the sum: above stated 
by am amount which will be sufficient fer their re- 
demption. ‘These, then, are the plain facts which 
gentlemen are so puzzled to huntup through the 
reports of the Secretary, and to understand after 
they have been fuund. There is really no difficul- 
ty about it. 

You will perceive, Mr. Speaker, that I have not 
attempted to prove or to maintain that the means 
ef the Government will be sufficient, at the close 
of the present year, to redeem at once all the 








but that they will be sufficient on the day when, 
by the terms of the bill, they are redeemable, to 
wit: on the 3st day of December, 1839. On the 
3lst day of December next, if 1 am righ in my 
estimates, you will have in hand for that purpose 
$5,700,000; and on the next day, the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1839, another instalment from the deposite 


banks, amounting to one million and a half, falls | 


due; making the available means the day after the | 
bill of the 12th of October, 1837, shall expire, over | 


seven millions of dollars. And, sir, what other 
means have we? Extend your inquiries but a lit- 
tle farther, and you will find that in the next year 
you have another instalment falling due from the 
deposite banks of more than a million and a half, 
and another bond of the Bank o! the United States 
for $2,400,000, making, together, an additional 
sum of $5,600,000; which, added to the other sum 
of $5,700,000, makes together, of available means, 
$11,300,000, to redeem the $10,000,000 of Trea- 
sury notes authorized to be issued by this bill. 


After this, will gentlemen tell me there are no | 


means in the Treasury. If they are not satisfied, 
will any one point out to me the errors of this states 
ment? And yet we are told not only that there is 


nota dollar in the Treasury, but the gentleman | 


from Tennessee avers it as his opinion that there 


will be a deficiency of eleven millions of dollars at | 


the close of the year. 


Mr. BELL explained that the Treasury notes, | 


being made receivable for the public dues, would 
create a deficiency to that amount. 

Mr. JONES. True, sir, they are made receiv- 
able in payment for the public dues; but that does 
not alter the case, because each note returned to the 
Treasury redeems that much of the debt of the 
Treasury. But let me tell the gentleman that the 
strong probability 1s, that they will not find their 
way back into the Treasury as fast as they have 
heretofore done, now that the banks are beginning, 
in despite of all efforts to prevent it, and in despite 
of all impediments thrown in their way, to resume 
specie payments. Let them but continue, as now, 
at specie par, or rise above it, as they have done to 


the South and Southwest, and you will not see one- | 
half the amount come back, notw:thstanding they | 


are made receivable for the public dues. 
But, say gentlemen, we are to go into the reve- 
nue of next year. 


to get? Why, the revenue that will fall due next 


year, a part of which has been postponed from the | 
last year by our own legislation; and because we || 
do so, we are told we have not the means on hand. | 


Be itso: I have shown why we have not. I re- 
peat, it is because of the indulgence which has been 
extended to the merchants and to the banks. 

I think, sir, I must have succeeded in showing, 
should this bill pass, without touching the deposites 
with the States, there will be of actual means 
$36,700,000. And what is our situation with these 
means, amd these resources, to relieve ourselves 
from difficulty? Why, we are informed by the 
Secretary that, on Friday last, there was only about 
half a million of dollars in the Treasury subject to 
dratt. Now, if gentlemen will bring themselves to 
reflect, but for a moment, upon the daily demands 
upon the Treasury, increased, as they must neces- 
sarily be, immediately afier the passage of the 
heavy appropriation bills, at the present session of 
Congress, they will concur with me in the opinion 
that we are fast hastening to a day on which we 
may find ourselves without a dollar in the Trea. 
sury to meet the demands upon it, and to maintain 
unbroken the faith and honor of the Government; 
a state of things that | have been anxious to avert, 
and which, if I thought now that I was contributing 
to produce, I would, without one moment’s delay, 
close what I have to say on the subject before the 
House. 

To relieve the Treasury from this state of em- 
barrassment, two schemes have been proposed: 
one submitted to our consideration by the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government; the other by those 
who stand politically opposed to this Adminis- 
tration. The first proposes an issne of Treasury 
notes, with a view to anticipate, for a short time, 
the means of the Government, which! think I must 
have shown are ample to redeem them. The other 
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True; and what do we go there | 
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contemplates what appears to me a permanent loan. 
The one will furnish prompt and immediate relief, 
and put it in the power of the Government to 


| meetthe demands upon it without delay, and main- 














tain its faith and integrity inviolate; the other may, 
or may not do this: time alone wil! disclose. But 
But we are met at the threshhold with a declapation 
that it will not do to issue Treasury notes, because 
they were recommended by the Executive, and such 
a recommendation is anact of dictation on his part. 
That charge has been met already, and, I think, re- 
futed. In the course of this debate, it has been saict 
by an honorable member from South Caroli- 
na, (Mr. ‘T'nompson,} that he would appeal 
from the ignorance and folly of this administra- 
tion to the beiter days of the Republic; that he 
would go back to the periods when Mr. Gallatin 
and Mr. Dallas were at the head of the Treasury, 
and wha, he informs us, not only never recom- 
mended such measures, but steadily opposed them. 
Sir, we have here grave and serious charges 
again. Let us examine them. The days alluded 
to, when Mr. Gallatin was Secretary, were 


| the days of Thomas Jefferson; and what, allow me 


to inquire, were the opinions entertained by Mr. 
Jefferson? They will be found in his letter to John 
W. Eppes, dated on the 24th of June, 1813; Jef- 
ferson’s Works, vol. 4, p. 199. He there says: 
“If Treasury bills are emitted on a tax appropri- 
ated for their redemption in fifteen years, and (to 
insure preference in the first moments of competi- 
tion) bearing an interest of six per cent. there is 
no one who would not take them in preference to 
the bank paper now afloat, on a principle of pa- 
triotism as well as interest; and they would be with- 
drawn from circulation into private hoards, to a 
considerable amount. Their credit once establish- 
ed, others might be emitted, bottomed also ona 
tax, but not bearing interest; and if ever their credit 
faltered, open public loans, on which these bills 
alone should be received as specie. These, ope- 
rating as a sinking fund, would reduce the quan- 
tity in circulation, so as to maintain that in equili- 
brium with specie.” 

When was Mr. Dallas Secretary of the Trea- 
surv? During the administration of Mr. Madivon. 
It is true that Mr. Dallas was opposed to the issue 
of Treasury notes; but what thought the President 


| of the United States, and the two Houses of Con- 


gress at thatday? Why that Treasury notes must 
issue, There was then no constitutional impediment 
in the way, and every consideration of expediency 
demanded that they should issue; and the reason- 
ing of the Secretary had to yield. We know that 
at that dark and gloomy period of our history, 
several bills for the issue of Treasury notes were 
passed by both branches of Congress, all of which 
were approved by the President, he having, doubt- 
less, first satisfied himself that there was no consti- 
tutional impediment in the way. By the act of 
the 30th of June, 1812, $5,000,000 in Treasury 
notes were authorized to be issued. By the act of 
the 25th of February, 1813, $10,000,000 more. By 
the act of the 4th of March, 1814, $10,000,000 in 
addition. By the act of the 26th of December, 1814, 
$7,500,000; and by the act of the 24th of February, 
1815, $25,000,000 were authorized. And are we, 
with these facts before us, to have the opinions 
of Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Dallas, held up 
as onr only guides, and wholly disregard 
the opinions of the President and of Congress at 
that same period. Nay, more: have we not the 
authority of this Congress in direct support of the 
measure, upon a bill which passed at the last ses- 
sion identical with this, both in principle and de- 
tai!s, and which became a /aw after minate inves- 
ligation, mature reflection, and full debate? But 
now, forsooth, we are told that the same measure 
is characterized by the ignorance and folly of this 
Administration! Sir, I would as soon expect to see 
the mountain fortress of Gibraltar itself crumble 
jnto ruins under the attack of that honorable gen- 
tleman, made with rocket pistol in hand, as to see 
the intelligent people of this land withhold from the 
President their confidence in his intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism, by the employment of such 
a rabble of words. One is about as likely to ensue 
as the other. 

My colleague [Mr. Mason] has also relied upon 
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the opinions of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Dallas; and 
in further illastration of my own views, allow me 
to advert for a moment to the period at which these 
opinions were entertained and expressed, and take 
a brief review of the circumstances in which the 
- country was placed at the time this messure was 
opposed by these gentlemen. Did you then want 
temporary means only? No, sir: the war was fast 
drawing to a close, leaving us involved in a debt 
of many millions of dollars beyond our existing or 
immediately prospective resources to pay; and with 
all the talents and energy of preceding Adminis- 
trations, has never been discharged till within the 
last four years. But because it was then deemed 
inexpedient by Mr. Dallas to issue Treasury notes, 
lues it necessarily follow that it is never proper to 
do so? That would seem to be the argument. 
Why, to have issued them then would indeed have 
been as has been remarked by my colleague, [Mr. 
Mason,} borrowing from hand to hand. He, how- 
ever, is of opinion that, if we have to borrow, 
we should never borrow like ‘‘ mendicants,” but 
do it like men of capital and credit, taking a good 
round sam, and holding on to it for a good long 
time; and I think he gave us some account of 
what should in like circumstances be done by us 
in private life. Sir, illustrations drawn from pri- 
vate life, often afford us principles and guides for 
publhio-fiolicy; and let me ask, what should we think 
ofa man who wanted athousand dollars for six 
months, and should go on my colleague's scale of a 
man of credit and fortune, to borrow double that 
amount for an indefinite period, when he had no 
carthly use for it longer than for six months? I 
doubt if any of us who consider ourselves prudent 
men wouldever act upon that principle in ourown 
case. Here the amount will only be required for 
Six, nine, or twelve months at farthest, and we 
are told that the only mode in which this should be 
done is to act “above board,” and borrow the mo- 
ney for six years ora longer period; almost as 
many years as we need it months, so that We may 
have the gratifying reflection of keeping in mind 
that we have got the interest to pay on it for years 
after we have no possible need of the principal, 
and when it has even become a burden upon our 
hands! 

My colleague [Mr. Mason] urges another objec- 
lion to this bill, on the ground of expense. It 
is said that it will be more expensive than the nego- 
tiation of a loan. How does he make that out? 
Why he undertakes to show that the appropriation 
made in the bill of the last session for the purthase 
of plates and the hire of clerks is more than would 
be required to effect a loan. I suppose the most ex- 
pensive item, that of engraving the plates, need not 
be incurred again, for the old ones will answer the 
purpose; and the remaining expense will be the hire 
of four clerks. But if a loan be adopted, suppose 
it should then turn cut that the money cannot be 
obtained: and we have very recently heard deep 
lamentations to that effect from almost every quar- 
ter. I say, suppose it shall tarn out that we shall 
not be able to procure, in this country, ten mil- 
lions of dollars in specie, or its equivalent; what 
then? Why, we shall have to send a responsible 
agent to England, or to the continent of Europe, to 
negotiate a loan. I know not what such a gentle- 
man’s services would be worth in our Government, 
for among our plain Republican people we know 
very little about these matters; but I apprehend the 
Bank of the United States could give ussome infor- 
mation on the subject, as that has occasionally sent 
persons to foreign countries on such Business; but 
what is the rate of compensation for such service I 
have no knowledge, though I should think a good 
round lumping fat fee. If then this account be 
balanced on the score of economy alone, it will, I 
think, be found decidedly in favor of the measure 
proposed by the bill now under cunsideration. 

An honorable gentleman from Pennsy|vania [Mr. 


SERGEANT] Objects to this bill, on the ground that it | 


proposes another issue of continental paper money; 
and to sustain that objection, a fac simile of the ac- 
counis of that great and good man, [General Wash- 
ingten,] whose memory still lives in the grateful 
recollection of a grateful people, has been exhibited 
before us, with a view to present not only a sample 
of what was then denominated money, but also to 


show the point to which it was depreciated, being 
five hundred for oie. ‘This continental money the 
honorable member compares with the Treasury 
notes proposed to be issued by this bill, and at last 
brings his own mind to the conclusion that the 
continental paper is best, for the reason, among 
others, that they had a latin motto stamped upon 
them! That latin motto is exitus in dubio; in plain 
English, that the issne of the contest in which we 
were then engaged was doubtful; and consequently, 
that the redemption of this continental paper money 
was also doubtful. Then, sir, how do they 
compare with ‘Treasury notes} ‘The gentle- 
man has shown that centinental paper was, at 
the time just referred to, at a depreciation 
of five hundred to one, his Latin motto shows that 
their redemption was dotibtful; and we all know 
that, in the hands of the present holders, they are 
not worth the paper on which they are written. 
And how is it with Treasury notes issued under a 
bill identical both in principle and details with the 
one now under consideration? We have the cheer- 
ing intelligence, received by this morning’s mail, 
that in the cities of New York and Philadelphia 
they are at par with specie; while in the South and 
Southwest they ate al a premium of from one to 
two per cent. above specie. And how many gen- 
Ulemen are there now sitting around me (I mean 
not, of course, to include the honorable member 
from Pennsylvania) who have their pockets pretty 
well lined with these much abused Treasury notes, 
and which have been received by them (all their 
abuse of them to the contrary notwithstanding) in 
preference to gold and silver! Nay, more: an hono- 
rable gentleman fiem Massachusetts [Mr. Cusit- 
inG] has stated the fact, that the notes which bore 
an interest of one mill to the dollar are at the same 
price in the Northern cities with those that bear six 
per cent. interest. Nota very inconsiderab!e item 
to be set off against the argument of my colleague 
{[Mr. Mason] on the score of expense, or unsatis- 
factory to those who have emptied the vials of 
their wrath upon the measure, because they say 
that those who receive notes at an interest of one 
mill to the dollar, get less for the same demand up- 
on the Government than those who receive them at 
a higher rate of interest. 

But, sir, is the argument of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania sound? I hold, that in a sound state 
of the currency, Treasury notes should never de- 
preciate while the amount authorized is below the 
amount of revenue intended for their redemption; 
in other words, if they be based-either upon reve- 
nue or upon a specific tax for their redemption, 
there will be no depreciation. We are informed 
by Mr. Jefferson, in his correspondence, vol. 4, 
page 199, that in the year 1755, the State of Vir- 
ginia issued paper money, bottomed on a specific 
tax for its redemption, and to increase its credit, 
bearing an interest or five per cent. and that, ina 
very short time, not a bill of this emission was to 
be found in circulation; that they were locked up 
in the chests of executors, guardians, widows, far- 
mers, &c. That Virginia then issued bills bottom - 
ed on a redeeming tax, but bearing no interest: 
these, he informs us, were readily received, and ne- 
ver depreciated a single farthing. 

Now, sir, what was the character of the continen- 
tal money which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has compared with, and pronounced better than, 
the Treasury notes proposed to be issued by this 
bill? In the revolutionary war the old Congress, 
and the States, issued bills without interest, without 
tax, and without revenue to redeem them. They 
occupied the channels of circulation freely, till 
those channels were overflowed by an excess be- 
yond all the calls of circulation—the amount in 
1781 being $357,476,541—and having been issued 
without tax, and without revenue to redeem them, 
they continued to depreciate, until they beeame 
worthless in the hands of their holders. But let us 
extend the comparison a little further, and inquire 
when it was that the continental money, of which 
the honorable member speaks, was issued? Sir, it 
was daring the war of the Revolution, when the 
Government possessed neither money, nor credit; 
at a time when nv man could look forward to any 
probable period when the Government would be 
able to redeem its obligations. 


But how is it with | 


us now? I have attempted to give some account 
of your Treasury; and even those gentlemen who 
represent jts condition much worse than many here 
know it to be, tell us we have nothing to do but, 
to set on foot a loan, and that ten millions of dol- 
lars can be raised in the course of a few days: 
pretty conclusive evidence, I take it, of the high 
credit of the Government. But how stood the 
credit of the Government at the time to which the 
honorable member refers of continental paper mo- 
ney memory? It was literally withont money and 
without credit. Still the gentleman insists that the 
comparison is good! Tne reasoning may be con- 
clusive with the honorable member who urges it, 
but I must say it does not carry conviction to my 
mind. 

But there is still another objection urged against 
the passage of this bill; and it is not the less singu- 
lar, considering the quarter from which it comes. 
Failing in argument, gentlemen have conjured up 
“hydras and chimeras dire,” as if to frighten and 
alarm the good people of this land. They insist 
that the issue of these Treasury notes looks so much 
like a bank, that they cannot, for a moment, endure 
the thought of seeing one. Sir, in my anxiety to 
avoid splitting upoti stich a rock, I began to cast 
around me and see who were those so terrified and 
alarmed at the idea of a bank that they could not 
even hear its name mentioned without being horror 
struck! Who are they? Why the very men who 
are, to use a homely but expressive phrase, “up to 
the hub” for a bank; one that can control and re- 
gulate all the other banks in the country; and upon 
a scale which may God in his mercy long avert. 
Sir, | am myself, in good faith, so utterly opposed 
to this Government’s chartering a bank, that I can- 
not contemplate its establishment without real dread 
and alarm; and, if I could bring myself to believe 
that, in the issuing of Treasury notes, we were ap- 
proximating to such an institution, I would avoid it 
as I would ‘“‘war, pestilence and famine.” But, 
before we give into the opinion that it is a bank, 
let us satisfy ourselves what the functions of a bank 
are: its principal functions are, under an act 
of incorporation, to issue money, receive de- 
posites, discount notes and bills of exchange, 
and make dividends among its stockholders. 
But what are the features of this pretended bank? 
No act of incorporation; no power to issue any 
thing other than the obligations of the Government 
to pay its honest debts; no power to loan money, or 
to receive money on deposite; no power to discount 
notes; no power to deal in exchanges; in a word, 
no one feature of a bank whatever; bat you simply 
confer upon the Government the power to perform 
an act of common honesty when it is unable to 
pay its debts at sight, by giving its creditor a sim- 
ple evidence of his debt. I had almost forgotten 
another feature that was lacking in this bill to 
make ita bank, Mr. Speaker; it has no power to buy 
or speculate in cotton; no authority, under cover of 
its corporate powers, to enter into the market and 
compete with the honest industry of the people, un- 
der legal enactments and legal protections, devised 
by itself; it has none of these alarming traits about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended but for a moment to 
have detained the House witha few remarks on 
the constitutional question involved in this measure, 
but the argument on that branch of the subject has 
been presented so clearly, so forcibly, and so con- 
clusively by my friend from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Ruerr,] that he has left nothing to be added. 

I have, however, sir, one other branch of the 
subject to touch upon, and butone, and thatis to 
examine the scheme which these gentlemen them- 
selves recommended in place of that proposed by 
the bill under consideration. What is their scheme? 
A loan for four years we are told. [Mr. Rosgrt- 
son, in an undertone: No time was mentioned, but 
it was to te at the pleasure of the Government.) 
Well, sir, redeemable then at the pleasure of the 
Government, I suppose, for there have been se 
many propesitions offered, that I have beeu unable 
to keep pace with them. I am now informed by my 
colleague that the loan he proposed is to be redeema- 
ble at the pleasure of ihe GOvernment. I would 
thank my colleague to tell me ‘who it is that 
would lend money 6n such terms? Where will he 
find capitalists in this country, or on the other side 
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tlantic, who would loan their money to be 
otid beck at the will of the borrower, the Govern- 
ment, perhaps in five or six months? Would they 
draw in their money, secured by mortgages or trust 
deeds, or sell out in the funds, for such a contin- 
gency as this?’ Permit me to tell my friend that 
the thing is utterly impracticable. 

Mr. Rosertson explained that the amendmen! 
offered by him proposed a loan, redeemable at the 

jleasure of the Government, or at any period, leav- 
ing itto the House to fix that period. He had 
left the clause blank for that purpose. 

Mr. Jones. I took my colleague’s first remark, 
that the period of redemption was at the pleasure 
of the Government, and I was going to show, sir, 
that no capitalist, or association of capitalists, 
would lend money on such terms. At all events, 
we are, by my colleague’s proposition, to incur a 
debt, and a large annual amount of interest, when 
we do not want the principal. Sir, I have not 
been educated in that school of politicians who be- 
lieve that a national debt isa national blesssing. 
I consider a national debt a national curse, never 
to be saddled upon my country, except under cir- 
cumstances of the most overruling necessity. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, can you obtain the amount 
of money which Goveinment is expected to stand 
in reed of? That is a question well worthy of 
consideration. Where are you to get it? Will 
gentlemen inform me? Shall I be told, it can be 
procured in New York, in Philadelphia, or in any 
other commercial city of the United States? Shall 
I be told, that at a time when every nerve has been 
strained, and the people pressed almost to the last 
extremity, for the purpose of discharging an enor- 
mous weight of foreign debt, that ten millions can 
be spared here? Shall I be told, that ata time 
when the banks are making every effort to resume 
specie payments, and when they have turned, and 
turned the screws, as long as those who have con- 
nection with them can bear, with a view to control 
their circulation, and business generally, and save, 
if possible, the forfeiture of their charters, which 
hangs suspended over them by the legal enact- 
ments of the Legislatures of the States; when the 
Government itself, crippled and embarrassed as it 
has been in its finances, has been appealed to by 
its debtors for relief—and let it be remembered 
that that Government never turned a deaf 
ear to those appeals—I ask, sir, is it to be 
expected, can any man expect that, in such a 
state of things, that amount of money can be 
procured in this country? Itcannot. Then what 
must you do? You must resort to some foreign 
source, and send a mission abroad for the purpose. 
Hew long will that take? Remember, we have no 
Great Western steam ship at our command at a 
moment’s notice, but, at the least, it would take to 
go there, either to England or Holland, to nego- 
tiate the loan and return with the proceeds, from 
two to three months; and what is to become of the 
Government in the mean time? Unable to pay 
the army, unable to pay the navy, unable to ad- 
vance a single dollar to those brave men now fight- 
ing the battles of your country; unable to carry on 
any of those works for which you have made ap- 
propriations; unable to pay your common ordinary 
expenses; and you are to wait all this time that you 
may have the pleasure of saying, when you have 
succeeded in carrying out that Federal doctrine, 
that at last we have a national debt. 

But again, suppose you succeed in authorizing a 
loan: you want ten millions of dollars, and you 
must get it in specie or its equivalent, convertible 
paper, if there be any such in the land; it would 
be a rare sight, I confess, but still that is the cnly 
medium in which you can get it—specie or conver- 
tible paper. Where are the ten millions of specie 
to come from? Can the banks spare it? Why, 
they o@nnot redeem their own notes; and great as 
has been the influx of gold into this country for 
some weeks past, I very much doubt whether you 
could get ten millions of spare specie from the 
whole of them. What shall we next hear? Is this 
Government, which is waging war with the banks; 
this Government, that stands in hostile array 
against all the banking institutions in the country, 
to be indulged by them with specie? Why, sir, it 
is alleged that if you collect ten millions of your 
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revenue in the course of a whole year from these 
banks in specie, for the purpose of putting it in the 
power of the Government to hold its own funds 
safely for disbursement, you are warring against 
the banks! How much mure forcible, then, would 
be the argument, should the Government now come 
forward with a single demand for ten millions of 
dollars, at a time when they are straining every 
nerve to resume <pecie payments? 

But gentlemen in the Opposition say that they 
are not opposed to granting all necessary supplies 
to carry on the Government: only let them be asked 
for in the proper way; negotiate a loan, establish a 
permanent debt, and all shall be readily voted. 

“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


I am afraid of these Greeks, even while bringing 
presents; and why is it that my fears are excited? 
Because, sir, I think I can discover a remoter ob- 
ject in these professions of liberality, than the mere 
borrowing of money to meet the present demands 
upon the Treasury. I cannot but suspect that a 
portion of those gentlemen who sustained the depo- 
site law, intending thereby what they did not avow, 
I mean a final distribution among the States, are 
desirous of commencing this system of borrowing, 
and thus to get into the Treasury more money than 
its necessities require, in order to pay over the 
fourth instalment to the States, and thus to create a 
debt, which the people must pay under a system of 
taxation which is unequal in its operation, unjust 
in its principles, and ruinous to the agricultural in- 
terests of the whole South. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have attempted, in my feeble 
way, to present to the consideration of the House 
the actual condition of the Treasury, together with 
the liabilities of the Government during the pre- 
sent year. I think I must have succeeded in prov- 
ing that the present deficiency of means is merely 
temporary, and has arisen principally, if not en- 
tireiy, from the indulgence extended to the banks, 
and to individuals who were largely the debtors of 
the Government; and that, with the aid which this 
bill proposes, the resources of the Government are 
ample to meet punctually all iis liabilities. I have 
only farther to say, that if, under these circum- 
stances, the Government is to be placed in a condi- 
tion in which it will be unable to discharge iis nu- 
merous pecuniary obligations, and to maintain, un- 
broken, its faith, that blow shall not be inflicted by 
my hand. 


—————EEE EEE 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVIER, 
Or ARKANSAS, 

In Senate, Saturday, April 28, 1838.—On the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Cray in relation to the receipts and 
expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. SEVIER said, that since the last adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, he had read, with much care 
and attention, the very lengthy and learned report 
of the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and particularly that part of it which treats 
of the Treasury order of the llth of July, 1836. 
Sir, [ concur pretty fully in all that the Senator has 
said in his report, with the exception of that part 
of it which labors so strenuously to prove the wis- 
dom and expediency that there was al the time, or 
that there is now, for the existence of the Treasury 
order. Upon this controverted point we differ, and 
differ widely. 

I am aware, sir, that, for entertaining this differ- 
ence of opinion, lam running some risk of being 
thought, by those who assume to be the only true 
and legitimate expounders of the Republican creed, 
a political infidel, or traitor, or something worse. 
I am aware that I incur this risk; and especiaily as 
the Treasury order has been so pertinaciously ad- 
hered to by the Executive, against the known 
wishes of a large majority of his friends; and espe- 
cially as this report, as a whole, has been so highly 
extolled and complimented here, as to make it a 
matter of grave consideration for us to decide 
whether it was best for us to publish, at the public 
expense, thirty thousand, or fifty thousand, ora 
million copies of it, for the benefit and edification 
of our poor and benighted constituents. And more 
especially do I hazard this risk, as this report, in 
these times of discontent and supicion and polit- 
cal disaster, has been represented as a cannon, 
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wh ch is to prostrate all our adversaries; and when 
itis also calculated, as some suppose, to have the 
happy effect of crushing todeath, by the wheels of 
its cartiage, as it rebounds from its discharge, all 
of the unbelievers in the wisdom and expediency of 
the Treasury order—all of those who are not pre- 
pared to cry out, without qualification, that Allaft is 
great, and Mahomet ishis prophet. Yes, str; when 
this report is thus considered, | fear that an excep- 
lion taken to any part of it by the lips of one be- 
longing to the rank and file of the party, will be 
considered such an intolerable heresy as can only 
be atoned for by the stake, the fire, and the faggot 

Sir, a total disbelief in the wisdom and expe- 
diency of the Treasury order, is no new opinion with 
me. It is not one which has grown up with me ip 
the course of a single night. It is one which ! 
have consistently and uniformily entertained, from 
the first appearance of that order, down to this day. 
I have, on all occasions, invariably voted for its 
repeal. I have done tore, sir, | have spoken 
against it. But through some fatality, my speeche: 
upon this subject, and particularly my last, which 
I delivered on the night of the passage of the 
divorce bill, upon an amendment offered to that 
bill, by the Senator from Massachusetts, have never 
been published. I do not mention this, out of aby 
spirit of complaint, or with a temper of unkind- 
ness. Far fromit. The mere publication of any 
of those speeches was to me a matter of but little 
consequence, and of still less wo the public. LT al- 
lude to it, solely with purpose of showing my con- 
sistency upon this subject, in the first place; and 
in the second, of satisfying my constituents that if 
I have not appeared as a speechifyer upon this 
very interesting question, that it has been no fault 
of mine. 

Now, sir, having ‘“‘defined my true position,” 
with regard to the report and the measure upon 
which it mainly dwells, and having explained my 
course to the satisfaction, Lhope,of my belove! and 
confiding constituents, I will now, with God’s help 
endeavor to show that all the arguinents in favor 
of the Treasury circular are delusive fallacious, 
and utterly untenable. I will now endeavor to 
convince my friend from New York, who gene- 
rally hews away all difficulties, like a giant-armed 
backwoodsman, with a two foot broadaxe, that on 
this occasion, he has undertaken a labor too diffi- 
cult, too knotty and tough foreven his Herculean 
strength. 

1 will begin with the joint resolution of 1816, as 
all that precedes that, in my friend’s report, is mere 
matter of history, and rightfully belongs to the fa- 
mily of the dead. What is that resolution? That 
resoiution, among other things, authorizes the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to receive all debts, dues, 
_orsums of money becoming due to the United 
States, in the notes of banks which are payable and 
paid on demand in the legal currency oi the United 
States. This is the resolution. It is the law of the 


land. It contemplated no discrimination between 
lands and customs. Itholds forth no such idea. It 
is general in its terms, and was designed to beai 


equally upon every source of revenue. And why 
was such a resolution ever passed, if so very repre- 
hensible? The Senator answers the question; and 
so far as I know, he has answered it truly. He 
says the resolution of 1816 was called into exis- 
tence in consequence of the derangement iu our 
monetary system at that time; a derangement occa- 
sioned by a war with ‘arieh, a powerfu!,adangerous, 
and fearful enemy;” and that on that acecunthe will 
not censure, (what forbearance, what gracious leni- 
ty, what christian charity!) he will not censure “‘the 
able, the worthy, and patriotic public officers, 
whose duty made it necessary for the Government 
to receive the notes of specie paying banks;” yet 
he “mourns” (and, no doubt, sincerely) ‘‘for that 
distressed condition of our beloved country which 
made it necessary for faithful public officers to 
place her in such extremities.” In what extremity, 
Mr. President? Why in the extremity of :eceiving 
for the public dues the notes of specie paying 
banks! What a direful calamity! What a prodi- 
gious misfortune! 

[Here Mr. Wricur rose to explain: He said his 
friend from Arkansas had misapprehended the 
report; he said the part of the report upon which he 
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hal commented, referred to the netes of banks 
which did not pay specie.] 

Mr. S. said he was traly happy in being correct- 
ed. If those were the kind of notes he referred to, 
he belieyed he was rather disposed to concur in 
than censure the repert. 

Sir, in 1816 and in 1838 we had and have, thank 
God, a beloved country; and every American heart, 
now as then, which felt or feels that our beloved 
country is suffering, from whatever cause, and from 
whatsoever counsels or agency, isunworthy of bim- 
self, and unworthy of his illustrious ancestors, if he 
hesitates about stepping forward toher relief. Bir, 
in 1816 our beloved country was suffering by th: 
diffigulties through which she had passed, in check- 
ing the insolence, and piracy, and plunder, of a 
foreign enemy; and in guarding and sustaining her- 
self at home against the machinations, and calum- 
nies, and treason of domestic traitors. Yes, sir, 
our beloved country, in this crisis in her affairs, 
passed the resolution of 1816; and what has been 
its happy results? Under the operations of that 
resolution, we have seen our public debt paid off; 
we have seen her get along, for upwards of twenty 
years, without much actual loss; the public dues 
have been collected with conveniece, and without 
embarrassment te the people. Under the provisions 
of that resolution, our beloved country has been 
enabled to pay a debt of gratitude, by pensioning 
her heroes of the Revolution, and those honorably 
scarred in the public service during the last war. 
Under the happy provisions of that resolution, this 
beloved country has gone on in agrand and un- 
paralleled course of prosperity. She has grown in 
wealth, in population, in the arts and sciences, and 
is still marching onward on an elevated plain, with 
her broad and noble front erect, to the fulfilment of 
her great destiny, alike the wonder and admiration 
o” every civilized community! 

Sir, this beloved country is now suffering, as she 
was in 1816, by a derangement in her monetary 
system. We find that the resolution of 1816 has 
been repealed, so far as one great branch of the 
public revenue is concerned; and we find that im- 
mediately succeeding that repeal that this derange- 
ment has occurred. And shall we now stop and 
cavil metaphysically about what has occasioned 
this derangement—whether it has been occasioned 
by wars, or banks, or our own excesses and prodi- 
gality, before we will apply any remedy? 1 hope 
not, sir. I hope we shall profit by the lessons of 
experience, and endeavor to correct this derange- 
ment in our monetary system by an application of 
the same remedy which cured it in 1816. I hope 
we shall receive the notes of specie-paying banks 
for lands and for customs, too, under such regula- 
tions hs the Secretary of the Treasury may require. 
Let this be done, and I have no fears for tae most 
desirable result. And why, let me ask, should we 
hesitate about it? 

Senators tell us that if we receive the notes of 
specie-paying banks now, the connection with banks 
is again revived, and that it will become the 
setiled policy of the country; and, further, that we 
shall again have new explosions. Sir, so far as 
the connection exists with the banks, and is con- 
fined to the recetpt of the notes of specie-paying 
banks, under the responsibility and discretion of 
iye Secuetayr‘ Tam in favor of it; and as to the 
settled policy of the country, of all things on earth 
that is what I most desire. Sir, I am tired of ex- 
periments, of fluctuations, of false alarms, of 
florious uncertainties. As to new explosions, that 
is a matter which depends pretty much upon our- 
seives. We can have them whenever we want 
them. The Government has but to declare war 
against the banks, and they will soon go by the 
board; with the exception, perhaps, of the United 
States Bank; that is, perhaps, rather teo powerful 
for us. But we can smash any other other institu- 
tron at any day or hour we may select. 

The Senator tells us that the resolution of 1816 
was temporary in its design. Temporary! Where 
is the evidence of that intention? Where is its 
limitation? Is it to be found on the face of the re- 
solution? No, sir. Isit to be found in the con- 
struction given to it by the Departments? No, sir. 
If it was designed as a temporary measure, why 
has it been permitted to remain upon the statute 
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book for twenty-two years, without a single effort 
ever being made to repeal it? Sir, 1 “mourn” to 
see my friend driven to such a miserable shift and 
subterfuge, for I cannot so far disgrace the term 
as to call it argument. 

The honorable Senator, sir, having given us a 
history of the origin, and his opinion as to the na- 
ture, of the joint resolution of 1816, next proceeds 
to favor us with the reasons which induced the late 
Executive to issue the Treasury circular. These 
reasons are numerous, plausible, and imposing, 
but yet inconclusive and unsatisfactory to me. 
I will apply to them the test of truth, and show, as 
I think, to the satisfaction of the Senate, that by 
such a test, each of those reasons will vanish 
into smoke and empty air. 

The Senator begins his enumeration, by telling 
us “that complaints were made of extensive frauds 
practised in the sale of the public lands.” Sir, I 
will ask him, who made those complaints? I will 
ask, who it was that charged fraud upon the land 
officers? Shall I tell him who they were? These 
charges were mainly made by the late Senator 
Poindexter, and by his allies in politics. By him, 
and others equally hostile to the late Executive and 
his Administration. These charges were made 
some years preceding the Treasury order, and with 
the known design of reaching a certain land officer 
in Mississippi. I will ask the Senator if these 
charges had any influence with the late Executive, 
or with us? Yes, sir, they had an influence with 
the late Executive, and with us; and that was, to 
induce us all to denounce, in turn, the late Senator 
and his associates, and te defend, with zeal, and 
skill, and perseverance, the individual alluded to. 
This was the influence, as well as my memory 
serves me, which these complaints had upon us. 
Who else complained? Were there any such com- 
plaints made by the Legislatures of any of the 
States? Were any such complaints made by the 
people, in the form of petition? No, sir: as far as 
my memory serves me, we had no such complaints 
from any of these sources. I will go further: I will 
ask the Senator, did any friend or foe of the late 
Executive, from the new States, where the public 
lands lie, or from any of the old States either, 
where the public lands do not lie, rise in his place 
and propose any remedy for these complaints? 
No, sir. Did the late President deem these com- 
plaints of such vast importance as to form the sub- 
jectof any general or special message to Congress 
for legislative remedy? No, sir. Did the Secretary 
of the Treasury complain to us of the then existing 
state of things, and solicit our interference? No, sir. 
There were, according to my recollection, no com- 
plaints made except those to which I have alluded. 
And those we laughed at as the bitter outpourings 

,of disappointed ambition, and as the whining, 
senseless, and hypocritical effusions of our political 
adversaries, who were, above all things, desirous 
of bringing the Administration into odium, con- 
tempt, and disgrace. And if we had not viewed 
these complaints in this light, but had, on the con- 
trary, believed them well grounded, what need was 
there either for the Treasury order, or for Congres- 
sional interference, to prevent these fraudulent 
practices? In the first place, we all knew that no 
land officer can buy Jand without the special per- 
missien of the Secretary of the Treasury. In the 
second place, we all knew that if land officers were 
disposed to commit fraudulent practices, that the 
Treasury order would not mend the matter. No, 
sir; they could as readily sign receipts for specie as 
for bank rags. And, again: As a full and com- 
prehensive answer to every objection, if the land 
ofticers were guilty of fraudulent practices, the Pre- 
sident held in his own hands the ample remedy. 
He had but to remove them from office and appoint 
others in their places who were competent and 
faithful. This reason, therefore, for the necessity 
of the Treasury order, in every light in which it 
can be presented to my mind, seems to me utterly 
groundless, and on that account I am sorry that it 
has been gravely enumerated as one. 

she next reason, sir, which the Senator assigns 
in justification of the Treasury order, is that “of 
alarming attempts to monopolise large tracts of 
Jand in the hands of individual and associated pro- 
prietors.” This reason, I think, co... iully an- 





swer ina very few words, and satisfy the Senate, 
that, if that had been desirable, it could have 
been accomplished without the aid of the Treasury 
order. If the late Executive had wished to pre- 
vent a monopoly of the public land, all he had to 
do to accomplish his object, was to withhold his 
proclamation for a sale of the public lands. This 
prompt and simple remedy would have cured the 
evil without the agency of any Treasury order. If 
it had been the pleasure of Congress to prevent a 
monopoly of the public land, all they had to do, 
was to withhold the annual appropriations for the 
the surveys, and the object was accomplished with- 
out the intervention of the Treasury order. And did 
the Executive or Congress either show any deter- 
mination on their part to stop the sales ef the pub- 
lic lands. No, sir: Congress passed the usual an- 
nual appropriations for the public surveys, and the 
Executive, on his part, brought the lands into mar- 
ket, as rapidly as it was desired by those interested; 
and I will add, that if either the one or the other 
of these things had not taken place, that it would 
have created in the West no little sensation. 

While upon this branch of the inquiry, I will 
give the honorable Senator the views entertained in 
the new States, so far asI understand them, upon 
the question of land monopolies. I will give them 
cheerfully, and hope they will not fall upon his 
senses, “like seed sown by the way side, which the 
thorns and thistles grew up and choaked,” but that 
they may be remembered by him in time to come, 
and be of some service to him hereafter. 

There are, sir, in the new States, three kinds of 
land monoplies, which are felt as almost intolera- 
ble grievances. The first of these is that of the 
Indian monopoly. Whilst their title is unextin- 
guished, the lands cannot be settled upon, or culti- 
vated by our citizens, nor do they yield any tax or 
tribute to the States. The war now going on in 
Florida, the apprehended difficulties with the Che- 
rokees in Georgia, will go far to show the Senate 
the light in which this monopoly is viewed by the 
citizens of the States interested. It is considered 
as such a grievance, that we find the people of 
those States, and their friends, readily disposed to 
risk blood and treasure, and, as some allege, na- 
tional faith and honor too, to remove this monopo- 
ly. Sir, this feeling, upon this kind of monoply, 
is not local. It exists wheresoever this monopoly 
exists. And the Senator will find, with all his in- 
tellect, that he will strive in vain to convince the 
people interested, that it is better for the United 
States, and better for them, that their lands should 
remain in that situation than to be disposed of for 
even bank rags by the bale, and that, too, to “as- 
sociated proprietors.” 

The next most objectionable monopoly of the 
public land in the new States, is the monopoly of 
the Federal Government. It is true that we can 
settle, and live and breathe upon the lands owned 
by the Government, unless, indeed, we should be 
dr.ven off from it by the military force, as was recent- 
ly most graciously intimated by the Senator from 
Kentucky that we ought to be, under the provisions 
of the obsolete act of 1807. This permission to 
settle upon the public lands is the only benefit de- 
rived while these lands are monopolised by the 
Federal Government. These lands, in that condi- 
tion, yield no revenue by taxation to the States. 
They are but sparely settled, and but indifferently 
improved by the occupants, on account of the un- 
certainty of the time they will be permitted to re- 
main undisturbed in their possessions ; and on ac- 
count of the great uncertainty they feel of ever 
owning the land, or of being remunerated for their 
labor upon it. This monopoly is considered a great 
grievance ; so much so, that at almost every ses- 
sion of Congress we have tons of petitions, I may 
say, in one form or another, beseeching and im- 
ploring Congress for the passage of graduation 
laws, of pre-emption laws, of donation laws, or 
for some other remedies by which the Federal title 
may be extinguished. 

If the Senator will but reflect upon these things, 
I think he will agree with me in opinion that the 
citizens of the new States, with every disposition to 
do as he desires them; to swallow whatever logic 
he may wish to poke down them; to cry when he 
cries; to mourn when he mourns—will nevertheless 
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find themselves unable to sympathise with him anp 
his friends on this occasion, in their blubbering 
grief over the mighty misfortune which had be- 
fallen the country, in having a part of the Federal 
title to the lands in the new States extinguished 
with the notes of their specie-paying banks. No, 
sir; upon this subject they will find themselves una- 
ble to make the squatters groan by telling them, 
most piteously, in tears, in sobbing emotions, that 
the public lands, “the rich inheritance of the blood 
and treasure of our Revolutionary fathers,” have, 
in some instances, actually gone into the hands of 
speculators for bales of “ bank rags.” No, sir; he 
will find, and that, too, I hope, before it be too 
late, that he must tune his instrument to a different 
key, if he expects us of the West to dance to his 
music, or join him in his pithy lamentations. 

Sir, the third and remaining class of land mone- 
polists in the new States are the speculators. This 
class is generally detested by the citizens of the 
new States, and for the reasons so eloquently as- 
signed by Senators. But, sir, there are degrees in 
hatred. As much, sir, as these land monopolists 
are disliked, the Indian or Federal monopoly of 
the public land is still more disliked. The quan- 
tity of land owned by any speculator is small, 
compared to that held by the Government. The 
land held by speculators is of some profit to the 
State; it is taxed, and taxed freely. ‘These assess- 
ments form no inconsiderable item in our State 
revenues. They contribute largely in defraying the 
expenses of our local Governments. The taxing 
power over them is unrestricted, and it is properly 
exercised with no sparing hand. The tax these 
speculators feel, and feeling it, as they do, they are 
ever willing and anxious to sell out upon liberal 
terms, as to time and price, and mode of payment. 
I need but to refer you to the papers in my State, 
containing their advertisements, as an evidence of 
their anxiety to sell. Many can, and do, in fact, 
buy lands of speculators, who are unable to pur- 
chase of the Government, even at the minimum 
price. They purchase of them on time, and fre- 
quently for property. For these, and many other rea- 
sons which could be assigned, the monopoly of land 
by the speculators is less objectionable than a mono- 
poly of them either by the Indians or the Federal 
Government. They are, nevertheless, unpopular, 
and, therefore, every lashing the honorable Senator 
or his friends may give these nabobs, will be highly 
gratifying to the great mass of the community. 

Sir, I do not speak from books, for with them I 
but seldom hold consultation, but from memory; 
and unless that greatly deceives me, the first pro- 
position ever made, in my time, to retard the sales 
of the public lands, was that made by Mr. Foote 
some years ago, when he was a member of the 
Senate. And how was that proposition met? It 
was scouted down in this body, and condemned. 
throughout the West. The next effort made to 
stop the sales of the public lands was that of the 
Treasury circular. ‘That of Mr. Foote failed be- 
cause it was tangible; that of the Treasury circular 
has partially effected its object, because, thus far, it 
has been beyond our reach. 

Now, sir, I will repeat my interrogatories to my 
friend from New York, and again ask him, if 
there were any complaints made from any of the 
States, or their people or their representatives, that 
these lands were becoming individual property too 
rapidly? If so, I will esteem it as a special favor, 
if he will favor me with the name of the State, the 
number of the petitioners, or the member of Con- 
gress who made that complaint. Sir, if there were 
any such complaint, that the public lands were 
becoming individual property too rapidly, ‘it has 
wholly escaped my observation. 

The Senator next tells us, in justification of the 
‘Treasury order, that the banks aided individuals, 
through loans and discounts, to the means by which 
they were enabled to extinguish, in part, the 
Federal title to the lands in the new States. If the 
banks have done this, all I have to say is, that 
they have done for the new States a very accepta- 
ble service. Sir, it is unquestionably true, that the 
banks did discount excessively, not only to the 
purchasers of the public lands, but to merchants, 
to factors, and to planters. The banks were sti- 
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mulated to these excesses by both of the political 
parties in this country, and the blame, if any 
should attach, should be mutually shared between 
them. We gave them the public deposites, and 
the joint action of the two parties placed the dis- 
tribution fund also into their yaults. Being thus 
strengthened and doubly armed, and, at the same 
time, avaricious, as well as a little ambitious to 
convince the world, that our destruction of the 
United States Bank, so long their terror and their 
master, was rather a blessing to the community 
than a misfortune, they went heedlessly on dis- 
counting, not only upon their own capital, but 
upon their trust money or deposites, as banks, I 
believe, invariably do, until they made money 
excessively abundant. This abundance raised the 
price of every thing. The country became drunk 
with apparent prosperity. Every body, land spe- 
culators as well as others, were trying to live by 
their wits, and to accumulate large estates without 
labor. Then, we all seemed to think that the 
millennium had actually arrived, and that we had 
nothing to do but to “ eat, drink, and be merry.” 


This, sir, was the situation of things when the 
Treasury circular was issued. And what was its 
effects? The banks, as well as the public, were 
taken by surprise by it. Runs were made imme- 
diately upon the banks for specie to buy land; these 
runs forced them to curtail their discounts; and by 
adhering to this rigorous process, which they had 
to do for their own preservation, they sustained 
themselves for’eight or ten months afterwards, in- 
deed, until a general suspension throughout the 
United States occurred. Their rapid curtailment 
rendered money scarce, and knocked down the 
price of every thing. Property fell from 25 to 50 
per cent. Many were forced to sacrifice their 
estates, and ended in total bankruptcy. This was 
one of the fruits of the Treasury circular; and now 
let me ask my honorable friend what good has 
grown out of it? It has beggared thousands, it 
has embarrassed a whole section of the country; 
and, lastly, it has bankrupted your Treasury! And 
why have these things been done? They have 
been brought about, we are told, to stop bank ex- 
cesses. Was this necessary? Will not bank ex- 
cesses, like excesses of every other description, cor- 
rect themselves? I think so. 


But the Treasury was in danger, we are told, of 
losing by a receipt of specie paying bank notes for 
lands. Was not the Treasury in as much danger 
of losing by those notes which were paid into the 
Treasury for customs? I should think so, sir. 
These bank notes at that time, and formany months 
afterwards, were equal to specie, and passed cur- 
rently at par; and, nothwithstanding the war made 
upen the banks, their notes kept up at par for every 
thing but land, down to the time of the general sus- 
pension. Yes, but says the honorable Chairman, 
these bank notes fell 10 per cent below the specie 
par after the Treasury order issued. And this cir- 
cumstance is insisted upon as an evidence of the 
dangerous state of the currency. Sir, is thisa fair 
conclusion? I thinknot. The Government, when 
unrestrained by constitutional obligations, have it 
in their power to make any thing they please be- 
low par; and my surprise has ever been that these 
notes fell so little below par as they did. For 
every ordinary purpose, for every thing but for 
land these notes passed at par, until the general 
explosion. This I know to be true in my part of 
the country. Yes, sir, if the Government were not 
prohibited by the Constitution from doing so, they 
could make gold and silver too below par. Mr. 
Woodbury would but have to issue his circular 
prohibiting the receipt of gold and silver for lands, 
and for customs, and he would bring them down as 
much below par as he did the notes of the specie 
paying banks, and, if he had the power, it is pos- 
sible he would do so, in order that he might not 
sustain any loss upon his Treasury notes. 

Sir, specie, like bank notes, when abundant, in- 
creases the price of property; and, when scarce, 
the price of it is lowered. Specie, like bank notes, 
when abundant, stimulates speculation and engen- 
ders immorality, vices, and excesses; and, a3 my 
honorable friend has such a pious horror for all 
speculations and excesses, I suppose, if unre- 
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strained by the Constitution, he would make war 
upon specie. Sir, specie seems to be coming into 
the country in such frightful quantities, that [ really 
wonder that his anxiety for our morals will permit 
him to sit quietly in his seat. I wonder that he 
has not already introduced a bill full of pains and 
penalties, and penitentiary punishment, against this 
debauching buccaneer. It is not yet too late. He 
will yet have time before the session closes to give 
us a bill to prohibit the importation of specie, that 
“root of all evil,” into the United States. And who 
knows but that he will do so. His apparent love 
for the precious metals must surely be altogether 
feigned; for we all remember when filthy “bank 
rags,” even by the bale,” seemed to stand as high 
in his affections, as does now his new love for 
specie. Sir, his deeply rooted antipathy for all 
the excesses which money can purchase, and his 
great anxiety for the public morals, will, 1 am 
sure, induce him to propose a law by which we 
shall be guarded against the one and shielded in 
the fother; for, O, ye gods! how eloquently he dis- 
courses upon the besetting sins of the age! No 
reformer, I am sure, can equal him in sermonizing 
upon virtue, morality, and money excesses. Sir, 
when the Treasury is empty my friend seems to 
fear that we shall be in want; and, when it is full 
to overflowing, he fears we shall fall again into 
extravagant excesses. Sir, I should be extremely 
happy if I could see my friend perfectly composed, 
and willing to let the world jog on in the old-beaten 
track under the provisions of the resolution of 
1816, and to find him willing to give up his guar- 
dianship of the public morals, his notions of an 
exclusive specie currency, and, lastly, his long- 
cherished and beloved Treasury circular. 





Sir, upon the subject of the public lands, I have 
ever had but one opinion, and that is: that those 
lands should never be considered a source of reve- 
nue. They are not so considered by any other Go- 
vernment than ours. They should be granted 
generously and freely to the States in which they 
lie. Our revenue should come solely from the cus- 
toms. And holding, asI do, these opinions, the hono- 
rable Senator will never get my sanction to the Go- 
vernment holding those lands an hour longer than I 
can help it. No, sir, lam for getting those lands for 
the citizens of the respective States for specie, or 
bank notes, or without either, which would still be 
more acceptable, if I can. Those lands are no 
longer pledged for any public debt, and there is as 
much moral justice in selling the public lands in the 
old States for the common benefit, as there is for 
selling the public Jands in the new States. They 
are all alike the fruits of the joint struggle of our 
revolutionary ancestors. But the lands of neither 
should be sold for the common benefit. They should 
belong exclusively to the States in which they lie. 
The Senator has kindly told us why the Treasury 
circular was issued. He has also told us why this 
order was confined to the lands and not extended to 
the customs. He tells us, in so many words, that 
there was wisdom in this discrimination. Of that 
we will now consider and then decide. 


But before entering into his argument to esta- 
blish this propriety, he has with great research and 
minute particularity, grouped together many in- 
stances in which this discrimination was heretofore 
made. And here let me remark, that all of those 
instances were in favor and not against the lands. 
But, unfortunately for his argument, all the in- 
stances he has given us, are irrelevant to the point 
in issue. He tells us, what is most unquestionably 
true, that in many instances land scrip was a legal 
tender in payment for Jands, and not for customs. 
But in giving us those instances, he has lost sight of 
a very material and important point in the history 
of this discrimination. This discrimination grew out 
of a special contract with the States. In considera- 
tion of extensive cessions of land to the United 
States, it was agreed upon and stipulated that the 
United States would pay in land out of the ceded 
territory a certain class of claims which the States 
owed in land to their citizens. This was, in other 
words, a property obligation, payable in jand, and 
notin money. These property notes are common 
in the western country. Nothing is more usual 
than for one farmer to give his note to another for 
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so many dollars, payable in corn, hogs, cattle, 
and sometimes for manual labor. And no honest 
man ever thinks of requiring money upon such an 
obligation. 
ted States made with the States, and the scrip was 
nothing more or less than the property note of the 
United States, payable in land. It was paid in 
good faith by the United States, and no body ever 
thought it a cash obligation. It wasa debt not due, 
and owing to the United States, but it was a debt 
due, and owing by the Whited States. It is, in 
short, no discrimination in the debts due and owing 
tothe United States. And so the Senator must tax 
his ingenuity again, before he will succeed in esta- 
blishing the point he has labored so hard to 
prove. 


The Senator tells us, that “an excessive cur- 
rency of any character, has a necessary tendency 
to sink the value of that currency when compared 
with the value of marketable property for which it 
is exchanged. Hence the invariable nominal rise, 

n the market, of property of all descriptions 
which is open to a tree market, when that which 
is used as money is abundantand cheap; and one 
of the strongest evidences that our paper currency 
was excessive during the years 1835 and 1836, is 
found in the fact that prices constantly advanced, 
although the supplies in almost every department 
of trade and production were unusually abundant, 
and no extraordinary demand was known to exist. 
The duties which constitute our revenue from 
customs are almost all a rate per centum imposed 
upon the value of the article. If, then, the quanti- 
ty of dutiable goods imported be the same, and 
the value be nominally increased in consequence 
of an excessive currency, the value or the duties 
will be nominally increased in the same ratio, and 
therefore the collection of the duties in the cheap- 
evued currency will keep the real value of the re- 
venue from the importations at a given stan- 
dard.” 


Now, sir, all this | comprehend, and I am not 
disposed to controvert it. But I shall controvert 
what follows. He tells us that: “ Notso with our 
publiclands. They have not been, and are not, in 
this sense, open to a free market. Their value, per 
acre, is fixed by law, and however much the cur- 
rency in which they were purchased may have 
been cheapened by abundance, they could not rise, 
with other property, to a price which would restore 
the equilibrium. They were bound down by a 
statute vale; and when the currency to be received 
in payment for them was designated, the same 
nominal value of that currency, however much it 
might be cheapened by excess, would purchase 
ine same quanty of the lands.” 


Now, sir, { consider this false, and I cannot help 
expressing my surprise that the honorable Senator, 
in his eagerness to justify the Treasury circular, 
should attempt to palm these statements upon us 
for gospel. Sir, the public land is open to a free 
market; it is sold at public anction to the highest 
bidder; every body is invited to the sales; every 
body is authorized to purchase the land except the 
public officers; and if this is not a free and open 
market, what, in the name of Heaven, is a free 
and open market? I should like for the Senator 
to tell me. “But the price of the land is fixed by 
law?” In this true, sir? I say it is not true. I 
say the price of the public land is not fixed by law: 
the minimum price of it is fixed by law, but not the 
maximum. Their price, he says, “is bound down 
by statute value.” Where is that statute? Pro- 
duce it; for such a statute is new to me, and to 
every other seitler in the Western country. 

Sir, being wrong in his premises, his conclusions 
throughout must of course partake of the same 
error. Sir, if bank paper was excessive, and that I 
concede, and on that account was of less value 
than specie, there was as much propriety of apply- 
ing the Treasury order to the customs as to the 
lands. The evil to be guarded against was the 
quantity of bank rags, and not the source from 
which they found their way into the Treasury: for 
it is the same thing to the Treasury, whether I pay 
a dollar of depreciated bank paper into it for lands, 
or you pay a similar dollar into it for customs. 
The loss is the same to the Treasury. And there- 
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fore, if three-fourths, or more, takingone year with 
another, of the whole revenue, as it is, is derived 
from the customs, it would seem to me that there 
would be more propriety in applying the principles 
of the Treasury order to the customs than to the 
lands; because so much the greater quantity of 
bank rags gets into the Treasury from that 
source; secondly, because in the cities where the 
customs are collected, specie is generally more 
abundant, and more easily obtained; thirdly, be- 
cause, from the very nature of things, the citizens 
of the new States are doubly taxed. They, sir, pay 
their equal portion for the customs, and then the 
additional tax for lands. But still I am for no dis- 
criminating rule; for although the agricultural in- 
terest of the country is the vital interest of it; al- 
though it is the chief pillar upon which our whole 
fabric resis; yet I am for no discriminating rule 
even its favor; all I desire for that interest is an 
equality, and nothing more. 


Sir, the discrimination in the moneys received 
for the public dues is odious to the people ; and are 
they to be reconciled to it being teld that bank rags 
will not buy goods in Europe—that good money is 
required in that quarter for that purpose, and hence 
their banks will not fall into such excesses as ours? 
Sir, are we to be tickled into good humor with such 
sophistry as this? Do we not know that it is our 
exports that parchase foreign goods?—exporis which 
the New York merchants pay us for with their 
bank rags? Sir, our Western banks, notwithstand- 
ing the ran made upon them, under the operations 
of the Treasury circular, yet kept up and paid 


| specie for their notes until your Eastern banks 


failed. 

Sir, this discrimination is odious to the people, 
and the longer it is continued in operation the 
more so will it become. They have felt, and still 
feel, its deleterious consequences. It is not your 
wealthy speculators only that it reaches ; it reaches 
the industrious, laboring, poor man. He is not 
able to go to New Orleans for specie; and if he 
does, he is but illy prepared to pay the premium 
for it. So long, sir, as this Treasury order is in 
force, the banks cannot resume specie payments 
with any advantage to the community. Through- 
ont the whole West the land sales are now coming 
on, and you will take for these lands nothing but 
specie. What is the oonsequence? If the banks 
resume specie payments they will be afraid to let a 
dollar of their paper out. And why? Because 
they know that if they let a dollar of paper out in 
the morning, that it will be changed into specie at 
the counter before night, in order that they may 
obtain acceptable land office money. Your Trea- 
sury order, therefore, keeps up the causes of a de- 
preciated currency among us. It keeps up ruinous 
rates of exchange against us; and the longer this 
is done, the worse it will be for all parties. 


Sir, if the President will not rescind that order, I 
hope there will be found stamina and indepen- 
dence enough in both Houses of Congress to do it 
for him. Sir, if he is anxious for political martyr- 
dom, I hope he will not require his friends to mount 
the funeral pile with him. 


Sir, if he would but condescend to listen to the 
advice of an honest hearted friend, as I know my- 


self to be; to one who will always tell him what he’ 


considers wholesome truths, whether they be ac- 
ceptable or not—I would tell him to rescind the 
Treasury order without delay; I would tell him to 
surrender up mantfully all notions of false pride, 
and to do it promptly, generously, and with a good 
grace; and while insisting upon the purity and pa- 
triotism of his motives, and his thousand virtues, 
which no candid man will question, I would advise 
him frankly to acknowledge his error, and atone 
for it to his friends by repealing that odious order 
instantly. Let him do this, and his friends will be 
found once more with their heads up, ready to stand 
or fall with him in the approaching contest. I 
would advise him not to procrastinate an action 
upon this subject, until he will find himself forced 
into it by the representatives of the people. I sin- 
cerel? hope he will not wait to be driven to such an 
extremity; an extremity in which his friends will 
not, and cannot, but in which his enem'+s will, 
rejoice. 
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Or Marve, 

In Senate, May 14, 1838—On asking leave to bring 
in a billto provide for running and marking the 
Northeastern Boundary line, according to the 
treaty of 1783. 

On a former day, I gave notice that on this day 
I would ask leave to introduce a bill to provide for 
running and marking the Northeastern Boundary 
line, according to the treaty of 1783, and pursuant 
to that notice, I propose now to ask that leave. 
‘Lhe object of the bill isto make it the duty of the 
President to cause that line to be run and marked, 
as it is described in the Treaty of Peace. 

Among the few questions remaining unsettled be- 
tween this country and foreign nations, there is, pro- 
bably, not one so irritating, and so likely to disturb 
our amicable relations, as that of the Northeastern 
Boundary. It is now more than half a century 
since our ancestors, by their struggles and suffer- 
ings in the war of the Revolution, suecessfully re- 
sisted the tyranny and oppression of the mother 
country, and obtained for themselves and their pos- 
terity the acknowledgment that the then colonies 
of Great Britain were free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States, and a relinquishment, by his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, of all claims to the Government, 
propriety, and territorial rights of the same and every 
part thereof; and yet, at this day, it is a fact that the 
British Government usurp possession, and claim 
jurisdiction, over more than one third part of the 
State of Maine, then part of the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, the government and territory of 
which were expressly relinquished. Yes, sir, not- 
withstanding the territory now in dispute was, at the 
formation of the treaty, part and parcel of the then 
province of Massachusetts Bay, and so represented 
and designated upon Mitchell’s map, which was 
used and referred to by the commissioners in mak- 
ing the treaty, it is true that the British Govern- 
ment now claim it as a part of New Brunswick, then 
Nova Scotia, and deny to this Government the 
right to occupy it, or to exercise any jurisdiction 
over it. This claim, by the British Government, is 
comparatively of recent origin, (having sprung up 
since the treaty of Ghent,) but is persisted in with 
great tenacity, and has been, and still is, the causa 
of continued border difficulties between the people 
and authorities of the State of Maine and of the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, and those troubles are 
increasing daily. Already have some of our own 
citizens been arrested upon our own territory, drag- 
ged to a foreign jail, imprisoned, tried, and con- 
demned, under the pretence of offences against the 
sovereignty and laws of a foreign Government, but 
in fact for no crime other than obeying or attempt- 
ing to execute the laws of their own country within 
our rightful limits. And the Government and peo- 
ple of Maine are warned, by the authorities of 
New Brunswick, that any attempt to exercise juris- 
diction within what they denominate “disputed 
territory,’ will be resisted and repelled “‘if the 
whole military force of British America should be 
necessary to effect it.” This is a condition of 
things that cannot, and will not, be submiited to. 
Soon after Maine was separated from Massachu- 
setts, in 1819, measures were taken for the protec- 
tion of the timber upon a part of what is now 
claimed to be disputed territory, surveyed some of 
the lands into townships, and made preparations 
for opening roads and settling the country. Some 
of these acts were complained of by the British 
Government as inconsistent with the understanding 
betweea this Government and Great Britain, “that, 
pending the negotiations for settling the boundary 
line, each party should abstain from any acts of 
sovereignty over the contested territory, and upon 
the request of the General Government, Maine post- 
poned some of her proposed improvements. At 
the same time the authorities of New Brunswick 
were extending their claims to ownership and juris- 
diction, which farnished cause of complaint by 
Maine to the General Government, which was 
communicated by the latter to the British Govern- 
ment, producing at some times a disavowal of the 
acts, and at other times a claim that the acts were 
justifiable. In this state of things the attention of 
the Legislature of Maine was often called to the 
subject of their boundary, and the history and evi- 
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dence of their title have been embodied in reports 
and resolutions which were forwarded to Congress, 
and the aid of the General Government urgently 
requested to bring about the settlement and esta- 
blishment of the line of boundary. More recently, 
and since the commencement of the present session 
of Congress, (very svon after the receipt of the last 
communication from the British Government upon 
the boundary question,) the President caused to be 
sent to the Governor of Maine a statement of 
the correspondence which had been had between 
the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain upon the subject of the boundary, since the 
rejection of the opinion of the arbiter in 1832, with 
a request that he would adopt such measures as he 
might deem necessary to ascertain the sense of the 
State of Maine with respect to the expediency of 
attempting to establish a conventional line, as well 
as to additional surveys and explorations with a 
view to the satisfactory adjustment of the contro- 
versy according to the terms of the treaty, or ena- 
bling the parties to decide more understandingly 
upon the expediency of opening a negotiation for a 
line that would suit their mutual convenience, &c. 
The message of the Governor communicating that 
statement to the Legislature, and the resolutions of 
the Legislature thereupos, which I had the honor a 
few days ago to present to the Senate, have been 
printed, and are in the hands of Senators. They 
are a full, unequivocal, and direct response to the 
questions propounded, and speak the language and 
determination, not of a party, or of a mere majori- 
ty, but of the whole Legislature and people of 
Maine. This, sir, is no party question in Maine. 
The whole people of that State feel that they are in- 
jured, and that their appeals to the General Go- 
vernment for the protection and guarantee of their 
rights, which they believe the Constitution of the 
United States was designed to afford them, have al- 
ready been too long disregarded; and they now 
hope and trust that Congress will adopt such mea- 
sures as will insure the running and marking of 
the boundary line between that State and a foreign 
Government, according to the terms of the treaty. 
Such measures are not intended by Maine, and 
ought not to be regarded by others, as hostile, but 
as means, and probably the only means, of settling 
the question of boundary for many years yet to 
come. The bill which I propose to submit and 
urge the passage of, in conformity with the resolu- 
tions of my State, provides that the President shall 
cause the boundary line to be run and marked 
agreeably to the provisions of the treaty of peace 
of 1783. The time for executing this service, and 
the manner of doing it, is left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the President, and itis believed that it may 
be done without giving just cause of offence to 
Great Britain. What other mode of running this 
line of boundary can be pursued when it is con- 
sidered that our Government has repeatedly pro- 
posed to the Government of Great Britain mutual- 
ly to appoint surveyors or eommissioners to run 
and mark the line according to the treaty, and that 
those propositions have been declined on the pre- 
tence that the description of the line in the treaty is 
so imperfect that it is impracticable to run that line 
so as to conform to the terms of the treaty, and that 
the British Government still refuses to assent to 
such a survey and running of the line unless this 
Government will agree to such preliminaries as would 
change, or render impracticable, the survey of the line 
of the treaty. 

It will be seen by reference to the correspondence 
between this Government and that of Great Britain, 
since the rejection of the opinion of the arbiter, that 
our Government have been constantly endeavoring 
to open negotiations with Great Britain for the esta- 
blishment of the line according to the treaty of 
1783; that the British Government have declined to 
negotiate upon that basis, and have insisted and 
still insist, that a conventional line must be substitu- 
for the treaty line. That there may be no mistake 
upon tis part of the subject, the correspondence 
between the two Governments should be examined 
with care, and it will show that on the 2ist of 
July, 1832, Mr. Livingston informed Mr. Bank- 
head that the decision of the arbiter had been re- 
jected by the Senate; and that the President, in pur- 
suance of the advice of the Senate, proposed ‘‘to 


open a new negotiation with his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government for the ascertainment of the boun- 


. dary between the possessions of the United States 


and those of Great Britain on the northeastern 
frontier of the United States, according to the treaty 
ef peace of 1783;” and it was further suggested that 
if the parties should be unable to agree upon the 
establishment of the treaty line, means might be 
feund of avoiding the constitutional difficulties 
that hitherto had attended the establishment of a 
boundary more convenient to both parties than that 
designated by the treaty, and that such a negotia- 
tion would naturally embrace the right of naviga- 
tion of the river St. John. On the 14th of April, 1833, 
Sir Charles R. Vaughan replied “that his Majesty’s 
Government regret that they cannot discover in this 
proposition any probable means of arriving at a 
settlement of this difficult question. It appears to 
his Majesty’s Government to be utterly hepeless to 
attempt to find out, at thistime of day, by means 
of new negotiation, an assumed line of boundary 
which successive negotiators, and which commis- 
sioners employed on the spot have, during so many 
years, failed to discover, &c.; that his Majesty’s 
Government will eagerly avail themselves of any 
probable chance of bringing the question to a sa- 
tisfactory settlement, and will lose no time in en- 
deavoring to ascertain from Mr. Livingston in the 
first place, what is the principle of the plan of boun- 
dary which the American Government appear to 
contemplate as likely to be to be more convenient to 
both parties, &c.; whether any, and what arrange- 
ment for avoiding the constitutional difficulties 
has yet been concluded with the State of Maine, 
that it was necessary that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be informed of the basis upon which it 
is proposed to negotiate before they can either en- 
tertain the proposal, or decide upon instructions to 
be given; that they must be previously assured that 
the President will possess the power of carrying in- 
to effect his part of any engagement, &c.; and that 
his Majesty cannot consent to embarrass the nego- 
tiation respecting the boundary, by mixing up with 
it a discussion respecting the navigation of the river St. 
John.” 

On the 30th of April, 1833, Mr. Livingston pro- 
posed to Sir Charles R. Vaughan that the disad- 
vantages of the modes of settlement heretofore 
adopted might be avoided by appvinting a new 
commission, consisting of an equal number of 
commissioners, with an umpire selected by some 
friendly sovereign, to decide on all points on which 
they disagree; or by a commission entirely com- 
posed of skilful men in Europe, so selected, to be 
attended in the survey and view of the country, 
by agents appointed by the parties. And further 
suggested that where two natural boundaries are 
named, and running from one towards the other 
on the prescribed course will not touch the other, 
the rule is not to consider the boundary as one im- 
possible to be traced, but to preserve the natural 
boundary, and to reach it by the nearest direct 
course. Thus, if after more accurate surveys 
shall have been made, it should be found that the 
north course from the head of the St. Croix should 
not reach the highlands, which answer the descrip- 
tion of those designated in the treaty of 1783, then 
a direct line from the head of the St. Croix, what- 
ever may be its direction, to such highlands ought 
to be adopted, and the line will still be conforma- 
ble to the treaty; and Mr. Livington informs Sir 
Charles R. Vaughan, that the anticipations of an 
arrangement by which the Government of the Uni- 
ted States might be enabled to treat for a more 
convenient boundary have not been realized, and 
in the present state of things, they must treat on 
the basis of the establishment of the boundary pre- 
sented by the treaty. 

On 11th of May, 1833, Sir Charles R. Vaughan 
replies that he is convinced that it is hopeless to ex- 
pect a favorable result from a renewed negotia- 
on upon that basis; that with regard to the propo- 
sal of a commission of boundary, it would be with 
great reluctance that the British Government could 
consent to have recourse to such a measure; and 
that he does not sufficiently comprehend the other 
view which Mr. L. has partially developed, and 
suggests that in. deviating from the direct north 
line might lead to mountains to the eastward of t, 


which would trench upon his Majesty's territories 
of New Brunswick, and inviles Mr. L. to offer some 
more prompt and effectual measure for the settle- 
ment of the boundary, than the renewal of @ nego- 
tiation on an inadmissible basis, or having recourse 
again to commissions of boundary, &c. 

On the 28th May, 1833, Mr. Livingston informs 
Sir Charles R. Vaughan that the American Go- 
vernment make no pretensions further east than a 
line directly north from the source of the river St. 
Croix; but if, ona more accurate survey, it should 
be found that the north line mentioned in the 
treaty should pass each of the highlands therein 
described, and that they should be found at some 
point further west, then the principle would apply, 
viz: that the direction of the line to connect the 
two natural boundaries must be altered, so as to 
suit their ascertained position; and to simplify the 
opevition, the President is willing that the com- 
missioners should be restricted to the single ques- 
tion of determining the point designated by the 
treaty as the highlands which divide the wats, to 
which point a straight line shall be drawn from the 
monument, etc. 

On the 31st May, 1833, Sir Charles R. Vaughan 
replies, that it appears to him that the question of 
boundary can only be set at rest by an abandonment 
of the defective description of boundary contained in 
the treaty, and the two Governments mutually 
agreeing upon a conventional line more convenient to 
both parties; that the proposition of Mr. Living- 
ston is so restricted to the terms of the treaty, that the 
basis of it is the same as that which he has been in- 
structed by his Government to inform the Govern- 
ment of the United States that it was hopeless to ne- 
goliale upon. While the point of departure of the 
line to be traced according to the proposition of 
Mr. Livingston is clearly established, the point at 
which it is to terminate is left in doubt, and to be 
decided by the special commission, etc. He wishes 
to be informed what limitations it is intended to put 
upon the course to be followed by the commission; 
whether the attention of the commissioners is to be 
directed to any particular spot, or whether they are 
to be left at liberty to stop at the first highlands 
answering the required description, and observes 
that the impression left upon his mind, after a con- 
versation with Mr. Livingston, and the production of 
a@ map upon a small scale, is, that the highlands fo 
be sought in the manner he proposed, would proba- 
bly be found north of the St. Johns, but westward 
some miles of the river St. Francis, and that he 
would be happy to receive from Mr. McLane 
some further explanation of the intended course to 
be pointed out to the special commissioners. 

On the 5th June, 1833, Mr. McLane replies that 
it is not expected that any limitations will be put 
upon the course to be pursued by the special com- 
missioners, but such as are required by a faithful 
adherence to the description of the boundary in the 
treaty of 1783, and proposes to make another eflort 
to overcome the difficulty, and discarding the due 
north line, should that become necessary; to seek 
for and find, in the first place, the “ highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean;” and when these shall be 
found in any part of the disputed territory, north or 
south of the St. Johns river, to draw a line from 
the monument to the said highlands, and to that 
point thereof which shall be nearest to a due norih 
line from the monument. 

On the 10th Febrnary, 1834, Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan replies, that no satisfactory or useful re- 
sult could be obtained from the local survey pro- 
posed by the American Government, until the two 
parties are agreed upon certain points urged by him, 
and says no doubt can exist that by going far enough 
to the westward, such highlands as those required by 
the treaty could be found, because it is well knewn 
that the high ground in the neighborhood of the 
source of the St. Johns divides the Kennebec, which 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean, from the Chauwdiere, 
which falls into the St. Lawrence; and upon a full 
view of the matter, his Majesty’s Government think 
that, in the first place, and previously to any further 
negotiation, they are entitled to claim from the Go- 
vernment of the United States an acquiescence in 
the decisions pronoun@ed by the arbiter upon al) 
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those points which he has decided; and in the next 
place, that as a preliminary to any attempt to set- 
tle the remaining point by negotiation, they ought 
to be satisfied that the Government with which they 
have to treat is possessed of the powers necessary for 
carrying into effect any arrangement upon which the 
two parties might agree. 

On the 11th March, 1834, Mr. McLane replies, 
that the arbiter having failed to decide the question 
submitted tu him, the opinions of that arbiter, in the 
course of his reasoning upon the point submitted, 


are liable to many objections, which are regarded 
as insuperable, and repeats the proposition to sub- 


mit the whole subject to the commission, with an 


unlimited discretion over all the points necessary to 


the proper decision of the subject committed to it. 


March 16, 1834, Sir Charles R. Vaughan 
replies, that under such a commission, not a step 
could be taken, unless the two Gevernments agree 
upon two of the subordinate points, viz: the charac- 
ter of the land they are to discover as dividing waters 


according to the treaty of 1783, and what are to be 
considered as Atlantic rivers. 


March 21, 1834, Mr. McLane replies that the 


United States have no power to discard the line 


called for by the treaty of 1783, without the assent 
of Maine; and that assent, in the present state of the 
controversy, while there remains a reasonable hope 
of discovering the true and original boundary, it is 
not possible to obtain; and under such circumstan- 
ces, the Government of his Britannic Majesty is in- 
vited to unite with the President in another effort, 


aided by the adoption of a plain and easy rule of 


surveying, to find the line of the treaty of 1783. 

December 8, 1834, Sir Charles R. Vaughan re- 
peats the arguments before urged as to the necessi- 
ty of agreeing upon the character of the highlands 
and the river question, and trusts that the American 
Government will be prepared to agree with that of 
his Majesty as to the construction to be put upon 
the passage of the treaty respecting the rivers which 
empty info the Allantic ocean, and will concur in 
deciding that the Atlantic rivers which are to guide 
the commissioners in searching for the highlands 
described in the treaty, are those rivers which fall 
into the sea to the westward of the mouth of the river 
St. Croix; and he is instructed to represent to Mr. 
Forsyth that his Majesty’s Government consider a 
clear agreement between the two Government on this 
point to be an indisputable preliminary to the esta- 
blishment of any new commission of survey. 
Till this point is decided, no survey of commis- 
sioners can lead to any useful result. But the de- 
cision of this point turns upon the interpretation of 
the words of the treaty, and not upon the opera- 
tion of surveyors ; and his Majesty’s Government 
having once submitted this point, in common with 
others, to the judgment of an impartial arbiter, by 
whose award they have declared themselves ready 
to abide, they cannot consent to refer it to any 
other arbitration. 

April 28, 1835, Mr. Forsyth replies that it is 
with unfeigned regret the President learns the deci- 
sion of bis Majesty’s Government not to agree to 
the proposition made in that spirit of accommoda- 
tion by which the United States have throughout 
been influenced, without a precedent compliance on 
their part with inadmissible conditions ; that the 
President has made it the duty of Mr. Forsyth to 
apprise Sir Charles R. Vaughan that he cannot 
agree to clog the submission with the condition pro- 
posed by his Majesty's Government, and that a 
new submission, if made, should be made without 
restriction or qualification upon the diseretion of 
the commissioners, other than such as result from 
established facts, and the just interpretation of the 
treaty of 1783, and such as heretofore have been, 
and are now again, tendered by him to his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government, and invites a proposi- 
tion from his Majesty’s Government. 

December 28, 1835, Mr. Bankhead, under in- 
structions from his Majesty’s Government, argues 
the river question, and says that with respect to the 
President’s proposal for a commission of explora- 
tion and survey, his Majesty’s Government could 
only agree to such a commission, provided there 
were a previous understending between the two Go- 
vernments that, although neither should be required 
to give up its own interpretation of the river ques- 


jesty’s Cabinet, be received in a more favorable 


sented itself to Mr. Bankhead. 





tion, yet as the commission of survey would be in- 
tended for the purposes of conciliation, and with a 
view of putting an end to discussion on contro- 
verted points, the commissioners should be in- 
structed to search for highlands, upon the character 
of which no doubt could exist on either side; repeats 
that his Majesty’s Government are ready to treat 
for a conventional line, and proposes to divide the 
disputed territory equally between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

February 29, 1836, Mr. Forsyth replies, that 
agreement between the two Governments is im- 
possible, while his Majesty’s Government continues 
to maintain the position indicated by Mr. Bank- 
head’s note; declines the propusition of his Majes- 
ty’s Government to divide the disputed territory 
equally between the two Governments, and says 
that the President will, if his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consents to it, apply to the State of Maine 
for its assent to make the river St. Johns, from ils 
source to its mouth, the boundary between Maine 
and his Majesty’s dominions in that part of North 
America. 

March 4, 1836, Mr. Bankhead refers to his note 
of 28th December, proposing to instruct the com- 
missioners to search for highlands, upon the charac- 
ter of which no doubt could exist on either side, and 
thinks that the Secretary of State has not given this 
modification on the part of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Government of the President’s proposition the full 
weight to which it was entitled; and again submits 
it, bearing in mind that the commissioners who 
may be appointed are not to decide upon points of 
difference, but are merely to present to the respec- 
tive Governments the result of their labors, which it 
is hoped may pave the way for an ultimate settle- 
ment of the question ; and he notifies Mr. Forsyth 
that the proposition offered in Mr. Forsyth’s note, 
to make the river St. Johns, from its source to its 
mouth, the boundary between the United States 
and his Majesty’s Province of New Brunswick, is 
one to which the British Government, he is con- 
vinced, will never agree. 

March 5, 1836, Mr. Forsyth hopes that the 
President’s proposition for making the St. John’s 
the boundary, may, when brought before his Ma- 


light than that in which it appears to have pre- 


If, however, the river boundary be rejected be- 


fore the President consents to the modification of 


his previous proposition for the appointment of a 
commission of exploration and survey, it will be 
necessary to be informed more fully of the view 
of the British Government in offering the modifica- 
tion, etc. 

August 10, 1837, Mr. Stevenson makes known 
to Lord Palmerston the earnest and wnabated de- 
sire which the President feels that the controversy 
should be speedily and amicably settled, and ex- 
presses the anxiety with which the Government of 
the United States is waiting the promised decision 
of his Majesty Government upon the proposition 
submitted to it as far back as July, 1836. 

January 10, 1838, Mr. Fox recapitulates the 
various attempts which have been made to settle 
the question of boundary and failed; and in refe- 
rence to the only remaining proposition of a com- 
mission of exploration and survey says, that her 
Majesty’s Government have !ittle expectation that 
such a commission could lead to any useful result, 
and on that account would be disposed to object to 
the measure. But at the same time they are so 
unwilling to reject the only plan now left which 
seems to afford a chance of making any further 
advance in this long pending matter, that they will 
not withhold their consent to such a commission, if 
the principle upon which it is to be formed, and the 
manner in which il is to proceed, can be satisfactorily 
settled; and says that her Majesty’s Government 
have stated their opinion that, in order to avoid all 
fruitless disputes as to the character of such high- 
lands, the commissioners should be instructed te 
logk for highlands which both parties might acknow- 
ledge as fulfilling the conditions of the treaty. But if 
the two Governments should agree to the appoint- 
ment of such a commission, it would be necessary 
that their agreement should be first recorded in a 
convention; and it would obviously be indispensable 








that the State of Maine should be an assenting 
party to the arrangement. 

February 6, 1838, Mr. Forsyth replies to Mr. 
Fox that the President, for the purpose of placing 
in the possession of the State of Maine the views 
of her Majesty’s Government, as exhibited in Mr. 
Fox’s note, and of ascertaining the sense of the 
State authorities upon the expediency of meeting 
those views, has directed him to transmit a copy of 
it to Governor Kent for their consideration; repeats 
that the American proposition is intended, and, if 
agreed to, will doubtless be successful, to decide the 
question of boundary definitively, by the adoption 
of the highlands reported by the commissioners of 
survey, and would thus secure the treaty line. The 
‘British modification looks to no such object. It 
merely contemplates a commission of boundary 
analogous to that under the fifth article of the 
treaty of Ghent, and would, in all probability, 
prove equally unsatisfactory in practice. 

From this history of the efforts on the part of our 
Government to settle the line of boundary by nego- 
tiation, it must be apparent to every Senator that 
there is no hope of establishing the boundary of the 
treaty by negotiation. The Government of Great 
Britain has not, at any time since the rejection of 
the advice of the arbiter, consented to treat upon 
the basis of the treaty line, unless the American Go- 
vernment would, in advance, yield some point that 
would prove fatal to its just rights under the treaty; 
and although the British Government have pro- 
fessed to be eager to substitute a conventional line— 
one that shall be more convenient to both parties 
than the treaty line—they have never been willing 
to intimate what that line should be, or what equi- 
valents on either side should be granted, except 
that, after fixing their own limits to what they deno- 
minate disputed territory, they would consent to 
divide that territory equally between the two Go- 
vernments. It is evident and clear, that while our 
Government have becn pressing upon the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain their anxious desire to settle 
the question of boundary according to the provi- 
sions of the treaty, and in some instances have been 
induced to go beyond what may fairly be regarded 
the legitimate construction of the treaty, in order to 
obtain an amicable adjustment of the controversy, 
it has been the purpose and endeavor of the other 
party to avail themselves of this disposition to ob- 
tain concessions and admissions on our part which, 
in their effect, would render the description of the 
boundary contained in the treaty utterly nugatory. 
After such a lapse of time, and after such efforts as 
have been made on the part of our Government to 
settle this question of boundary, and with such dis- 
positions on the other part as are manifested by the 
attempts at negotiation which have been detailed, 
it is vain to hope that the question of boundary can 
be settled without some decided action on the part 
of Congress. What that action shall be depends 
very much upon the justice of our claim, and upon 
the pretences of the Government of Great Britain 
to resist it; and that Senators may be possessed of 
the means of coming to right conclusions, and of 
forming a correct judgment upon these points, it is 
proposed to state, in a brief manner, some of the 
grounds and evidence upon which it is believed 
that the right is clearly with us, and that the pre- 
tences of the Briush Government are of recent ori- 
gin, and without any valid foundation. 

By the first article of the treaty of peace of 1783, 
his Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said United 
States—viz: New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
etc.—to be free, sovereign, and independent States; 
that he treats with them as such, and for himself, 
his heirs, and successors, relingwishes all claims to 
the Government propriety and territorial rights of 
the same, and every part thereof. It is admitted, as 
well on the part of the British Government as of 
the United States, that the map which was used by 
the commissioners who negotiated the treaty of 
péace, and to which they had reference in forming 
the terms of the treaty, was Mitchell’s map, of 
which copies, upon a reduced scale, are now exhi- 
bited to the Senate. Upon this map are represented 
New England, Province of Maine, Province of Saga- 
dahock, on the west side of the river St. Croix, and 
Nova Scotia or Acadia on the east side of that river, 
with a line drawn from the source of the St. Croiz, 
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directly north to the river St. Lawrence, crossing the 
St. Johns. It is to be remembered that Mitchel’s 
map was published in 1755, when the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, as well as the province of 
Nova Scotia extended to, and were bounded by the 
river St. Lawrence, and so continued to be bound- 
ed, until the formation of the province of Quebec 
in 1763. By the grant of King James the first to 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Lord Sterling, 
in 1621, the boundaries of the Territory of Nova 
Scotia are, so far as relates to this question, thus 
described: “‘to the river commonly ealled by the 
name of Holy Cross, or the St. Croix, and to the 
furtherest source or spring upon the western branch 
of the same, which first’ mingles its waters with 
those of the said river; thence by an imaginary 
direct line, to be drawn or ran through the country, 
orover the land fo the north to the first bay, river, 
or spring emptying itself into the great river of 
Canada, and from thence running to the east along 
the shores of the said river of Canada to the river, 
bay, or harbor, commonly known, or called by the 
name of Gachepe or Gaspee, etc.”’ 

By the charter of 3d William and Mary, 1691, 
itis declared ‘that the territories and colonies, 
called and known by the names of the colony of 
Massachusetts bay and colony of New Plymouth, 
the Province of Maine and the territory called 
Acadie or Nova Scotia, and all the tract of land 
lying between the said territories of Nova Scotia, 
and the said province of Maine, be erected, united, 
and incorporated into one province, by the name of 
our province of the Massachusetts bay in New 
England. 

Upon referring to Mitchell’s map, it will be seen 
that the line drawn upon it, from the source of the 
St. Croix to the river of Canada or St. Lawrence, 
is the westerly line described in the grant to Sir 
William Alexander, and Nova Scotia, as then 
knpwn and understood; and the easterly line of the 
province of Massachusetts Bay: each ot those 
provinces, when that map was made, extending 
northwardly to the river St. Lawrence. After the 
publication of Mitchell’s map, viz: in 1763, by an 
order in council, the province of Quebec was 
formed, and the southwardly line of it thus de- 
scribed: “the said line crossing the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Champlain in forty-five degrees of north 
latitude, passes along the highlands which divide the 
rivers which empty themselves into the said St. 
Lawrence, from those which fall into the sea, and 
also along the coast of the Bay des Chaleurs and 
the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape 
Rosiers,” etc. and the like description of boundary 
is contained in the commissions to Governor Mur- 
ray, November 21, 1763, and to Goveror Carlton, 
April 21, 1767. By the act of Parliament, 14, 
George III, 1774, making more effectual provision 
for the government of the province of Quebec, 
it is enacted that all the territories, islands, and 
counties in North America, belonging to the Crown 
of Great Britain, bounded on the south, by a line 
From the Bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands which 
divide the waters that empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence, from those fall into the sea to a point in 
forty-five degrees of north latitude, on the eastern 
bank of the river Connecticut, etc. be, and they 
are hereby, annexed to, and made part and parcel 
of, the province of Quebec, as created and esta- 
blished by royal proclamation of the 7th October, 
1763. In the commission te Guy Carlton, Go- 
vernor of Quebec, dated December 27, 1774, the 
southern boundary of the province of Quebec is 
thus described:” bounded on the south by a line 
from the Bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into 
the sea, to a point in forty-five degrees north Jati- 
tude, etc. After the proclamation of October 7, 
1763, the commissions to the several Governors of 
Nova Scotia, viz: to Montague Wilmot in 1763, 
to Lord William Campbell in 1765, to Francis 
Legge, esq. in 1773, and to John Parr, esq. in 1782, 
described that province of Nova Scotia thus: “ to 
the northward by the southern boundary of our 
province of Quebec, as far as the western extremi- 
ty of the Bay des Chaleurs; to the eastward by the 
said bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Cape 
or Promontory, called Cape Breton, in the island of 
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that name, including said island, etc.; to the westward, 
(although our said province hath anciently extended, 
and doth of right extend, as far as the river Panta- 
gonet or Penobscot,) it shall be bownded by a line 
drawn from Cape Sable, across the entrance of the 
bay of Fundy to the mouth of the river St. Croix, 
by the said river to its source, and by a line drawn due 
north, thence to the southern boundary of our province 
of Quebec.” 

The province of New Brunswick was establish- 
ed in 1784, and embraceg what was, before that 
time, the northerly part of Nova Scotia. It is thus 
described in the several commissions to Governors 
of the province of New Brunswick, from the first 
one to Thomas Carlton, in 1784, down to that of 
the Earl of Dalhousie, in 1819, viz: “bounded on 
the westward by the mouth of the river St. Croix, 
by the said river to its source, and by a line drawn 
due north from thence to the southern boundary 
of our province of Quebec, tothe northward by the 
said boundary as far as the western extremity of 
bay of Chaleurs, to the eastward by the said bay, 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence; to the bay called 
Bay Verte, to the south,” &c. From all these 
documents, it is clear and undeniable that the 
western line of what was formerly Nova Scotia, 
now New Brunswick, is, and always has been, the 
river St. Croix, and a line from the source of that 
river due north, extending formerly to the river 
St. Lawrence, and since 1763 to the south line of 
Quebec; or, to what is the same thing, a line from 
the bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands, which 
divide the rivers that empty themselves into the 
river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea toward a point in 45 degrees of northern lati- 
tude, &c. That the north line of that province is 
as far north as we claim the north line of Maine to 
be, is proved, first, by the fact that the Bay Cha- 
leurs is a part of that north line; secondly, by acts 
of the provincial Government, incorporating coun- 
ties, and parishes, upon the Bay Chaleurs, and 
upon the river Restigouche, and regulating the fishe- 
ries in that river, granting land, and establishing 
roads, &c.; thirdly, from the acts, and declaration, 
of the Surveyors General of the provinces of Que- 
bec and of New Brunswick, in 1787, when it was 
proposed by the authorities of the province of 
Quebec to run and mark the line between these 
provinces, as disclosed in the extracts hereafter to 
be mentioned. 

Inasmuch as the province of Maine or Massa- 
chusett’s bay formerly extended to and was bounded 
north by the river St. Lawrence, and as no change 
of its boundary had been made prior to the treaty 
of 1783, (except so far as the province of Quebec 
had been extended South of the St. Lawrence,) it 
is only necessary to see hew far the south line of 
Quebec extends to the seuthward of the St. Law- 
rence, to ascertain the north line of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, as it was at the time of the treaty, 
when his Britanic Majesty relinquished all claim to 
the governinent, propriety and territorial rights of the 
same and every part thereof. ‘That line was descri- 
bed, in the proclamation, to be a line “crossing the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain in 45 degrees 
north latitude, passing along the highlands which 
divide the rivers which empty themselves into the 
said river St. Lawrence from those which fall into 
the sea, and also along the coast of the Bay des 
Chaleurs,” and in the act of Parliament “‘by a line 
from the bay of Chaleurs along the highlands which 
divide the waters that empty themselves into the 
river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea to a point in 45 degrees of north latitude, on 
the eastern bank of the river Connecticut.” If 
there was any doubt as to what highlands were in- 
tended by these several descriptions, or as to their 
locality, in the absence of other satisfactory evi- 
dence, it might be sufficient to look upon the map 
of the country, then extant, and see that a range of 
highlands, extending all along from the western 
extremity of the bay of Chaleurs to Connecticut 
river, in 45 degrees north latitude, and north ofall 
the streams flowing into the St. Johns river, is dis- 
tinetly represented upon th2 map, and that no other 
range of highlands is indicated upon the map, be- 
tween the bay Chaleurs and Connecticut river; and 
that this range, as indicated by the map, does divide 
the streams runnipg northwardly into the St. Law- 























rence from the streams running southwardly into 
the sea. Buta glance at this map must at once 


satisfy the mind that such highlands as are men- 


tioned in the proclamation and act of Parliament 
must, in the nature of things, exist between the 
great river St. Lawrence on the nerthwest, and 
the Atlantic ocean on the southeast, and that such 
highlands must, of necessity, divide the rivers and 
Streams represented on that map as running in dif. 
ferent and opposite directions; and, but for the in- 
genuity of British agents and diplomatists, it would 
be difficult to imagine how any question could be 
made upon such a state of facts. 

Thus far the question has been considered inde 
pently of the further article of the treaty of 1783, 
which was added “that all disputes which might 
arise in future on the subject of the boundaries of 
the said United States may be preveated, it is here- 
by agreed and declared that the following are and 
shall be their boundaries, viz: From the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, viz: that angle which is form- 
ed by a line due north from the source of St. Croix 
river to the highlands, along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river, (and thence round to the 
Southern boundary,) east by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the river St. Croix from its 
mouth, in the bay of Fundy, to its source; and from 
its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands 
which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
ocean from those which fall into the river St. 
Lawrence.” 

The point of beginning, the terminus a quo, men- 
tioned in this description of the boundary of the 
United States, viz: the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
not being fixed or marked by any actual monu- 
ment existing at the time the treaty was formed, 
it was necessary so to describe it that its position 
and location might be ascertained and fixed by 
reference to other known monuments, and direct- 
ing the manner in which a line should be extended 
from one to the other, and hence the further de- 
scription of that angle, the point of departure, viz: 
‘** That angle which is formed by a line drawn due 
north from the source of St. Croix river to the 
highlands.” ‘To determine, therefore, the particu- 
lar place and location of the angle thus described, 
it could only be necessary to commence at the 
source of St. Croix river, and run a line therefrom 
due north, until it should reach the highlands, and 
at whatever point of the highlands that line should 
meet them, would be the angle called for by the 
treaty. To effect this, the source of St. Croix river 
and the highlands must be ascertained, and it is 
matter of history that the two Governments were 
not, for years after the formation of the treaty, 
agreed as to what river was the St. Croix river, 
mentioned in, and intended by, the treaty; the 
American Government claiming that a river fur- 
ther east than the Scoudiac was the St Croix of 
the treaty; and the British Government contending 
that the Penobscot was the St. Croix of the treaty. 
This point of disagreement was settled and finally 
determined in 1797 by commissioners of both Go- 
vernments under the provisions of the treaty ol 
1794, and a monument was accordingly erected at 
the source of the western branch of the river Scou- 
diac, or St. Croix river, as the source of St. Croix 
river mentioned in the treaty of 1783, and that monu- 
ment has ever since been, and now is, recognised 
by both Governments as the point from which the 
line is to be drawn due north to the highlands. 
This point being fixed, and not now disputed, it 
remains to ascertain what highlands are to be 
reached by the line running due north from this 
monument, at which the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia is to be located and fixed, and this is the 
point of difference between this Government and 
the Government of Great Britain, and of course 
requires a carefal and close examination. In the 
former part of the description (in the treaty of 
1783) of the highlands, at which the angle is to be 
formed, there is not any further designation of them, 
than that the line drawn due north from the source 
of St. Croix river to the highlands is the point f; om 
which the line of boundary is to start, and that line 
of boundary is “ along the said highlands, which 
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diviie those rivers that empty themselves into the 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlan- 
tic ocean. to the northwesternmost head of Con- 
necticut river’—the highlands called for, as con- 


stituting the point of departure of the line of boun- 


dary, must be 


the same as these upon which that line 
of boundary is to run along ; and the highlands upon 
which that boundary is to run along, are highlands 
which divide the waters, etc. Further, in the latter 
part of the description of boundaries, in the treaty 
ol 1783, the highlands intended are more certainly 
fixed, in the following words: “ East by a line to 
be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix 
from its mouth, in the bay of Fundy, to its source, 
and from its source directly north to the aforesaid 
highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic ocean trom those which fall into the river 
St. Lawrence.” The highlands mentioned in both 
parts of the deseription of boundaries are therefore 
the same ani mot different, and, to satisfy the de- 
eription of them, must be such highlands as divide 
ihe rivers im the manner mentioned in the treaty. 

‘That such highlands were known to be near to 
ihe river St. Lawrence, and between the source of 
St. Croix and the river St. Lawrence, is not only 
apparent upon inspection of Mitchell’s map, used 
by the comunissioners in forming the treaty of 
peace, and in preparing the description of boun- 
daries, but was then matter of history and record 
in England, as well as in the British provinces in 
North America. 

In Pownal's topographical description of part 
of the British colonies in America, in describing 
mountains, highlands, ete. he says: ‘And in the 
Jatitude of 45 or thereabouts, turning eastward, 
run away to the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” Again: 
“Going from the same line in latitude 45 of the 
greatest heicht of this range of mountains, and fol- 
lowing them to the east northerly, they all seem to 
range as united until again divided by the Bay of 
Chaleurs.”’” Again: “All the rivers which have 
their sources amidst the northern ridges of this great 
range, fall into Canada or St. Lawrence river, as the 
St. Francis, Chaudier, and many others. All which 
have their sources in the southern ridges, fall into 
the Bay of Fundy or into the main ocean,” etc. 

The range of highlands thus described is near to 
the St. Lawrence and north of the St. Johns, and 
has always been claimed by the American Govern- 
ment asthe highlands intended and described in the 
treaty; and although formerly admitted to be such 
by agents of the British Government, it is not so 
now; but the Jatier Government contend that the 
due porth line from the source of the St. Croix 
shall stop at .Warr’s Hill, which is situated some 
thirty miles south of the Great Falls in St. Johns 
river, and not more than forty-five miles from the 
monument at the source of St. Croix. 

To show that the highlands of the treaty were 
formerly understood and admitted by the agents of 
the Government of Great Britain to be situated 
north of the St. Johns river, and where the Ameri- 
can Government now claim that they are to be 
found, the following extracts are submitted: 
Extract from minutes of Executive Council of Quebec. 

Monnay, 9th July, 1787.—Present his Excellen- 
cy the Governor, &c. 

Ti; lord 3! 
taining the 
New Brunswick, and that the Surveyor General 
of that provinee would soon meet Mr. Holland for 
that purpose, &c 


ip intimated the propriety of ascer- 


Extract from Lord Dorchester’s instruetions to Mr. 
John Holland. 

Quvrsec, July 9, 1787.—You will be pleased to 
accompany Mr. Finley to the Great Falls on the 
river St. Johns, in order to assist in marking out 
the boundary between the provinces of Quebec and 
New Brunswick, &c. You will there meet the 
Surveyor General of the province of New Bruns- 
wiek, or some other person authorized by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of that province, in concert with 
whom and Mr. Finlay, you will proceed upon that 
business. You will be guided therein by the en- 
closed descriptions of ihe boundaries of the provinces 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, ex- 
tracted from commissions as Gevernor thereof, to 
which is likewise added the description of the boun- 


limits between this and the province of 
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dary of the United States, taken from the definitive 
treaty for your information, &c. 
Extroct from Mr. Holland’s report. 

“July 26, 1787.—Pursuant to orders, proceeded 
to Great Falls, on the river St. Johns, and on the 
16th met Capt. Sproul, Surveyor General of New 
Brunswick, who said that, conceiving his waiting 
for usat the Great Falls totally unnecessary, he 
was now proceeding on his way to the height of land 
or the carrying place — St. Lawrence and Lake 
Timisconta, as there (According to his idea) the boun- 
dary ought to be fixed. I observed, it was gene- 
rally understood in Canada, that the line between 
the provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick 
should run from the head of Chaleur bay along the 
highlands in a westerly direction to the Great Falls 
on the St. Johns river, and from thence west to 
the westernmost or main branch of the river St. 
Croix. He answered that, should a boundary be 
fixed at or near the Great Falls, he would protest 
against such doings as contrary to directions laid 
down in his instructions. Afterwards, Capt. Sproul 
repeated the same to Mr. Finlay, adding that he 
would proceed immediately to the portage, to exa- 
mine which way the waters incline on the heights there, 
that, by their course, he might ascertain the boundary 
between the provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick, 
as all the streams running into the rivers which 
empty themselves into the river St. Johns are in 
the province of New Brunswick, and those which 
fall into the St. Lawrence are in the province of 
Quebec. After many argaments to show the im- 
propriety and disadvantage of fixing aboundary on the 
portage, &c. but more especially that the fixing that 
limit would materially affect the boundary between us 
and the United States of America, and that a large 
territory would thereby be saved or lost to his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, &c. and requested Mr. Sprout to 
return with us to the Great Falls. He refused, 
saying that he had formed his opinion of the situa- 
tion of the boundary from geographical knowledge 
and ocular demonstration, and it was unalterable, &c.” 

The written instractions from the Governor of 
New Brunswick to Sproul, dated 7th July, 1787, 
were to run the boundary line between the provinces 
of Quebec and New Brunswick agreeably to the act 
of Parliament for establishing the province of Quebec. 
Extract from the report of the Commissioner of 

Council of the province of Quebec, appointed to con- 

sider the boundary between the provinces of Quebce 

and New Brunswick, §c. Oct. 18, 1787: 

‘*The Commissioner most humbly submits to your 
Lordship whether it would not be for the advantage 
of both Governments that ihe province of Quebec 
be separated from that of New Brunswick by a 
line running along the high/ands, which extend from 
the head of Chaleurs bay to the foot of the great fall of 
St. Johns river, and from thence crossing the river 
(so as to include the whole of the pertage or car- 
rying place) and continuing ina straight line toward 
the sources of the river Chaudeur, which rise on the 
highlands that commence at the said head of the Bay 
of Chaleurs, and extend all the way to the northwest- 
ernmost head of Connecticut river.” 

Extract from the arguments of the British agent, in 
1797, before the Commissioners under the 5th arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1794. 

“If itcan be shown that the river Scoudiac, so 
called by the Indians, is this river St. Croix, and 
that a line along the middle of it to its source, to- 
gether with aline due north from its source, formed a 
part of the western boundary of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and that the highlands formed the northern 
boundary line of this province at the time the treaty of 
peace was made, So as to form the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, by these western and northern boun- 
daries, the intention of the treaty of peace is at 
once ascertained in the great point in controversy. 

“But to apply these facts to the point more im- 
mediately under consideration, whether a line due 
north from the source of the Western or main 
branch of the river Scoudiac, or St. Croix, will 
leave to each of the parties to the treaty those 
rivers that empty themselves, or whose mouths are, 
withirits lerritories, upon ihe sea coast respectively. 

“The effect, so far as regards the United States, 
is completely secured by the treaty, in all events; 
and thence we have further reason to suppose it 
was intended to be reciporcal in this respect, if a 
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just interpretation will warrant it. A line due 
north from the source of the western or main branch 
of the Scoudiac, or St. Croix, will fully secure this 
effect to the United States in every instance; and 
also to Great Britain in all instances except in that 
of the river St. Johns, wherein it becomes inapossible, 
by reason that the source of this river isto the west- 
ward, not only of the western boundary line of 
Nova Scotia, but of the sources of the Penobscot, 
and even of the Kennebec, so that this north line 
must, of necessity, cross the river St. Johns; but it will 
cross it in a part of it almost at the foot of the high- 
lands, and where it ceases to be navigable. But, if 
the north line is traced from the source of the 

Cheputnaticook, it will not only cross the river St. 

John within about 50 miles of Frederickton, the 

metropolis of New Brunswick, but will cut off the 

sources of the rivers which fall into the bay ef Chaleurs, 

if not of many others,” &c. 

Extract from a letter of Robert Liston, his Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, to 
Ward Chapman, esq. agent of the British Govern- 
ment in 1798. 

“I have considered, with attention, your letter of 
this date, and itappears to me evident that the 
adoption of the river Cheputnaticook, as part of 
the boundary between his Majesty’s American 
dominions and those of the United States, in pre- 
ference to a line drawn from the easternmost point 
of the Scodiac lakes, would be attended with con- 
siderable advantage. It would give an addition of 
territory to New Brunswick, together with a greater 
extent of navigation on St. Johns river,” &c. 

It thus appears that when the two Governments 
were contending with each other as to the true St. 
Croix, or place from which the due north line was to 
be run, it was well understood and admitted that 
such due north line would cross the river St. Johns, 
and that the highlands of the treaty were north of 
that river. If Marr’s Hill (now claimed by the 
British Government as the highlands of the treaty, 
and which is far south of the river St. Johns,) had 
been then supposed or claimed to be the highlands, 
at which the due north line was to stop, why the 
zeal and effort of the British agent to fix the start; 
ing point (the source of the St. Croix) so far west 
as that the line, running due north from it, should 
not cross the St. Johns near Frederickton, but so far 
up that river as to be beyond where it was navigable 
and near to the highlands? Or why should Mr. Lis- 
ton, the British Mini-ter, write to their agent for 
managing the question before the commissioners, 
that, by adopting the course suggested, it would 
give to New Brunswick a greater extent of naviga- 
tion on the St. Johns? 

Again: at the making of the treaty of Ghent in 
1814, it is manifest that the British Government 
made no pretension that the highlands were south 
of the St. Johns, or that any portion of the territory 
now denominated disputed territory belonged to 
that Government The idea that the St. Johns 
river was not an Atlantic river, that the highlands 
of the treaty were south of the St. Johns, or that 
the line of boundary was so imperfectly described 
in the treaty that it was impossible to find and 
locate it, was not then entertained. Hence we 
find that, on that occasion, the British commission- 
ers first propose ‘‘such a variation of the line of 
frontier as may secure a direct communication be- 
tween Quebec and Halifax.” On being informed 
that the American commissioners had not autho- 
rity to cede any territory, the British commissioners 
say that they were not prepared to anticipate the 
objections stated by the American commissioners 
that they had no authority to cede territory, how- 
ever insignificant, although the proposal left it open 
to them to demand an equivalent for such cession, 
in frentier or otherwise ; and further add, that 
“they are pursuaded that an arrangement on this 
point might be easily made, if entered into with a 
spirit of conciliation, without any prejudice to the in- 
terests of the district in question, [ viz: the now State of 
Maine,] and Col. Bouchette, Surveyor General of 
Lower Canada, in his Topographical description 
of the province of Lower Canada, printed in Lon- 
don in 1815, says: “The main ridge, continuing its 
northeasterly direction, is intersected by an insagi- 
nary line, prolonged in a course astronomically due 
north from the head of the river St. Croix, and 
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which ridge is supposed to be the boundary be- 
tween Lower Canada and the United States; at 
Jeast such appears to be the way in which the 
treaty of 1783 is construed by the American Go- 
yernment, but which ought more fairly to be under- 
stood as follows, viz: that the astronomical line run- 
ning north from the St. Croix, should extend only 
to the first or easterly ridge, and thence run west- 
erly along the west of said ridge to the Connec- 
ticut, thereby equitably dividing the waters flowing 
into the St. Lawrence from those that empty into the 
Atlantic within the United States and those that have 
their estuaries within the British province of New 
Brunswick. Itis important, and must always have 
been had in contemplation, that an uninterrupted 
communication and connection should exist be- 
tween all his Majesty’s North American posses- 
sions; but, by the manner in which the treaty is in- 
sisted upon by the opposite party, a space of more 
than eighty-five miles would be placed within the 
American limits, and by which the British pro- 
vinces would be completely severed; it would also 
produce the inconvenience of having the mail from 
England to Quebec carried over that distance of 
American territory, which may be deemed either 
as matter of indulgence, or complained of as an 
encroachment, according to the temper of the 
times.” 

Since it was ascertained that the American Go- 
vernment ‘was not disposed to vary the treaty line, 
to cede, or to exchange for an equivalent, the right 
of communication between Quebec and Halifax, 
which seems so desirable to the British Govern- 
ment, other objections have been invented and 
urged by that Government against the claim and 
right of the American Government to the territory 
before admitted to be ours, and which is most clear- 
ly ours by the terms of the treaty of 1783. 
One of these objections is, that the St. Johns river 
does not empty its waters into the sea or Atlantic 
ocean, but into the bay of Fundy, and hence that the 
highlands which divide the waters running into the 
river St. Lawrence from those which run into the 
river St. Johns, are not such highlands as are 
called for by the treaty. Second: that there are 
not any highlands north of the St. Johns river 
which would be reached by running a due north 
line from the source of St. Croix river; and, thirdly, 
that Marr’s Hill, about thirty miles south of St. 
John’s river, on the due north line from the source 
of St. Croix, and the hills and mountains sepa- 
rating the waters which run in the St. Johns river 
from those which run into Penobscot river, are the 
highlands of the treaty, and along which the boun- 
dary is to be established. In answer to the first 
objection, it is sufficient to ask Senators to look at 
Mitchell’s map, and they will see that the great 
river of Canada, or St. Lawrence, is laid down on 
the north of New England and Nova Scotia, into 
which certain rivers are represented as running 
from among the highlands therein indicated; and 
on the south and east is the Atlantic ocean, into 
which all the streams and rivers south of the same 
highlands appear to run, and St. Johns river is one 
of the latter. The objection that the St. Johns river 
empties its watets into the Bay of Fundy, and thence 
into the ocean, is none other than exists against the 
Penobscot, which empties its waters into Penobscot 
bay, and thence into the ocean; and to the Kennebec, 
which empties its waters inio Sagadahoc bay, and 
thence into the ocean, and both of which latter rivers 
are admitted by the British Government to emply them- 
selves into the Allantic ocean. 

To obviate the second objection, the following 
extracts are deemed sufficient. Colonel Bouchette, 
Surveyor General of Lower Canada, in his topo- 
graphical description of that province, before 
quoted, states: “Beyond this range, at about fifty 
miles distance, is the ridge, generally denominated 
the Lands height, dividing the waters that fall into 
the St. Lawrence from those taking a direction 
towards the Atlantic ocean, and along whose sum- 
mit is supposed to run the boundary line between 
the territories of Great Britain and the United 
States of America. This claim commences upon 
the eastern branch of the Connecticut river, takes 
a northeasterly course, and terminates near Cape 
Rosier, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” And, 
“From the Connecticut river, the height of land op 
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which the boundary is supposed to pass runs to the 
northeast, and divides the waters that fall into the 
St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic; 
and which height, after running some distance 
upon that course, sends off a branch to the east- 
ward, that separates the heads of streams falling 
into Lake Tamisconata and river St John, and by 
that channel into the Bay of Fundy, from those 
that descend in a more direct course into the 
Atlantic.” 

Colonel Johnson, United States surveyor, in his 
account of the survey of the due north line in 1817, 
says that, proceeding north from the last mentioned 
ridge, the land continues very high, and not very 
uneven, 144 miles 26 chains, (north from the 
monument,) where the land is nearly as high as at 
132 miles, and és the ridge which divides the waters 
emptying into the St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean. 

Colonel Partridge, United States Surveyor, states 
that the land at Grand Portage, near Lake Tamis- 
conata, is 1336 feet above tide water of the St. 
Lawrence at St. Andre. 

To the third objection it is answered that the lo- 
cation of the boundary at Mars Hill, would contra- 
dict all cotemporaneous understanding as to the 
highlands, which formed the boundary between the 
province of Quebec on one side, and the provinces 
of Massachusetts Bay, and Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick on the other. It contradicts the argu- 
ments and opinions of the British agent, and of the 
British minister, at the settlement of the true St. 
Croix, of the treaty, and fixing the monument at 
the source of the Scoudiac river. It does not di- 
vide any waters running into the St. Lawrence from 
waters running into the Atlantic ocean, but does 
divide streams running into the St. Johns from 
other streams running into Penobscot river, and 
through those rivers into the sea or Atlantic ocean; 
in other words, it divides waters running into the 
Atlantic ocean, through the St. Johns river, from 
waters running into the Atlantic ocean, through 
the Penobscot river. Mars Hill is a separate, iso- 
lated mountain, and there is not any range of high- 
lands extending from it in the direction toward Con- 
necticut river. It cannot be the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, for the reason that the west /ine of 
Nova Scotia, now New Brunswick, continues due 
north more than 100 miles from Mars Mill. The 
highlands of the treaty must be where the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia was at the making of 
the treaty. That Nova Scotia extended north, as 
far as the Restigouche, is proved by her acts of 
jurisdiction, incorporating counties, parishes, &c. 
upon that river, and the line between the now pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, and the province of 
Lower Canada, is upon the bay Chaleurs, and the 
range of highlands extending therefrom toward the 
head of Connecticut river, making the northwest 
angle of New Brunswick where the American 
Government claim it should be, more than 100 
miles due north from Mars Hill. Further, the 
original west line of Nova Scotia extended from 
the St. Croix river, from its mouth to its source, 
and from its source directly north, to the St. Law- 
rence, (since changed to the highlands, or south 
line of the province of Quebec,) and that west line 
has not been varied, but now is the west line of the 
province of New Brunswick. It is not denied that 
the north line of New Brunswick is at least 100 
miles north of Mars Hill, and yet, strange as it 
may appear, the British Government contend and 
insist that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, now 
New Brunswick, is in the west line of New Bruns- 
wick, viz: at Mars Hill, a point in that west line, 
and about one-third of the distance from the source 
of St. Croix to the north line of New Brunswick, or 
the south line of Canada. 

If Mars Hiil be the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, now New Brunswick, it would be expected 
that the line of New Brunswick, in its farther 
extent, must vary to the eastward of north; but so 
far from this being the fact, it continues (accerd- 
ing to the American claim) due north, about 100 
miles from that hill, and (according to the British 
claim) it turns west, and extends more than 100 
miles to the head waters of the Kennebec and 
ehaudier. 


Who, before this, ever heard of an angle midway 





of a straigt line? but so it must be if Mars Hill be 


the northwest angle of Nova Scotia or New Bruns- 
wick. 

It should, also, be borne in mind that, according 
to the British claim as now insisted upon, and as 
marked upon map A, which is agreed to be a true 
representation of the topography of the country, 
and of the lines of boundary claimed by the res- 
pective parties, the tract of country which is situate 
west of the due north line from the monument, 
(and west of the west line of Nova Scotia, now 
New Brunswick, as described in all the commis- 
sions to the Governors of that province, from 1763 
down to 1819, and probably to this day,) and be- 
tween the lines contended for by the respective 
parties, contains from five to six millions of acres 
of land, and is now claimed as part of the province 
of New Brunswick. By what right or pretence can 
it be claimed as belonging to New Brunswick; 
even if it do not belong to the United States, it 
would rather scem to belong to Quebec, or 
Lower Canada, as now called. If Mars Hill, and 
the line running from it westwardly, and desig- 
nated on map A as the line claimed by Great Bri- 
tain, be along the highlands as described in the 
treaty of 1783, then it must follow that the territory 
in dispute is part of the former Province of Que- 
bec, now Lower Canada, the south line of which is 
described in the same language as is the north line 
of the United States. But it is not so claimed, and 
never has been. There is no controversy between 
Maine, or the United States, with Lower Canada, 
as to the line of boundary between them. There is 
not, and never has been, any conflict of jurisdiction 
with that Province, and so late as 1815, the Sur- 
veyor General of Canada, Col. Bouchette, by au- 
thority of that Government, published a map of 
Lower Canada, upon a large scale, and from actual 
surveys, (which now hangs in the Senate chamber, 
and to which the attention of Senators is earnestly 
called,) which shows clearly and distincily the high- 
lands dividing the Province of Canada from the 
Province of Maine, now the State of Maine, and 
which highlands are identical with those for which 
the United States always have and still do contend. 
On the north of that range of highlands are marked 
the counties and parishes in Lower Canada, and on 
the south of it is marked the Province of Maine; and 
it would be with an ill-grace, after such a survey 
and map of Lower Canada, for any ene to con- 
tend that Lower Canada extended over those high- 
lands and south to the line claimed by Great Bri- 
tain. But notwithstanding all the obstacles to the 
claim of New Brunswick to this territory, and all 
the absurdities to which such a claim is liable, it is 
a fact that the Government of New Brunswick not 
only claim actual and exclusive jurisdiction over 
it, but have granted land within its limits, have ap- 
pointed a warden to superintend and protect it, and 
deny to the Government of Maine and of the 
United States the right of property and jurisdiction 
within it. | Yet more: American citizens, residing 
upon that territory, are made amenabie to the du- 
thorities of that Province, have been arrested at 
their own homes by officers of that Province, taken 
to Frederickton and there imprisoned, tried by their 
courts, condemned and punished for no other 
crime than asserting their rights as American citi- 
zens, and attempting to execute the laws of their 
country; and when we complain of these acts of 
outrage, and contempt of our rights as American 
citizens, we are told that Great Britain was origi- 
nally the owner of the whole, and that their right 
continues until the line shall be settled, and the 
part released be formally set apart. Such doctrine 
is not applicable to the ease in question. The 
ireaty was not a grant of territory, but the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of colonies, and 
prescribing limits to such as were declared to be 
independent; and when such claim is put forth and 
threatened to be enforced, in the language held by 
Sir Archibald Campbell, while he was Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick, and by Sir John 
Harvey, the present Lieutenant Governor of that 
Province, there seems no alternative but to snbmit, 
and abandon all, or to assert our rights, perform 
our duties to one of the States of the Union, and 
maintain the honor of the nation by running the 
line and giving protection to all our citizens within it. 
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has little or no specie, and its place is supplied by 
the notes of other banks. 

The great vice of the banking system in the 
United States is in banking upon paper—upon the 
paper of each other—and treating this paper as 
cash. This may be safe among the banks them- 
selves; it may enable them to settle with one 


In 1831, Sir Archibald Campbell, then Lieuten- 

ant Governor of New Brunswick, in a letter to the 
then Governor of Maine, says: “It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to remind your excellency, that until 
the unfortunate boundary question is definitively 
settled, it is my imperative duty to maintain inviolate 
the existing boundaries of the Province committed 
to my charge.” And so late as September last, Sir 
Jobn Harvey, Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, ina letter to Governor Dunlap, of Maine, 
says: “i hold positive instructions from my Go- 
vernment not to suffer any act of sovereignty to be 
exercised by any fereign power within the territory 
in dispute betwixt Great Britain and the United 
States, until the right to that territory shall have 
been determined by negotiation by the two Govern- 
ments; that he has no discretionary power what- 
ever upon the subject; and that, if the whole military 
force of British America should be necessary to ena- 
ble me to give effect to these instructions, that force 
would be placed at my disposal.”” Add to these offi- 
cial declarations that recently the British forces des- 
tined for Canada, without asking the permission of 
this Government, were marched across the disputed 
territory to Quebec; that preparations for a military 
post at Woodstock are being made, and that the 
military force at Frederickton and Halifax has 
lately been increased by the addition of two regi- 
ments at the former, and three regiments at the 
latter place, and I need not say that the crisis has 
arrived when this controversy about our boundary 
should be taken in charge by Congress, and such 
measures promptly adopted as will afford protec- 
tion to our citizens, bring the question of boundary 
to a speedy issue, preserve the rights of Maine, and 
save the hunor of the nation. 

How these objects shall be attained is for Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, to determine. It is altogether 
probable, that should Maine attempt to run the 
line, unaided by the General Government, conflicts 
might ensue which must eventually bring the Gene- 
ral Government to her aid. Is it not better, more 
just to Maine, and less likely to disturb the peace- 
ful relations between the two Governments, that 
the United States skould at once undertake the sur- 
vey of that line? If the Government of Great Bri- 
tain will concur, and aid in the survey, there can 
be no trouble; if that Government should not con- 
cur, she cannot reasonably complain of our making 
it; and when made, it will remain for her to acqui- 
esce in it, or to pursue such other course as she 
may think the merits of her pretended claim will 
justify her in adopting. 

Sincerely desirous of preserving peace, I propose 
the bill to provide for surveying the boundary un- 
der the authority of the United States, in the full 
belief that it is the only mode in which the rights 
of Maine and of the nation can, or will, be main- 
tained. 








DISTRICT BANKS—SPECIE BASIS. 
REMARKS OF MR. BENTON, 


Or Missourt. 

In Senate, May 10, 1838—On the bill to recharter the 
banks of the District of Columbia. The ques- 
tion being on Mr. Bucnanan’s amendment to fix 
the proportion of specie on hand to the circula- 
tion and deposites, 

Mr. BENTON said: This isa point of great mo- 
ment—one on which the public mind has not been 
sufficiently awakened in this country, though well 
understood and duly valued in England. 

The charters of banks in the United States are 
usually drawn en this principle, that a certain pro- 
portion of the capital, and sometimes the whole of 
it, shall be paid up in gold or silver before the char- 
ter shall take eflect. This is the usual provision, 
without any obligation on the bank to retain any 
part of this specie after it gets into operation; and 
this provision has too often proved to be illusory 
and deceptive. In many cases the banks have bor- 
rowed the requisite amount for a day, and then re- 
turned it; in many other cases, the proportion of 
specie, though paid up in good faith, is immedi- 
ately lent out, or parted with. The result to the 
public is about the same in both cases; the bank 
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another, and to liquidate reciprocal balances; but. 


to the public it is nothing. In the event of a run 
upen a bank, or a general ran upon all banks, it is 
specie, and not paper, that is wanted. It is specie, 
and not paper, which the public want and must 
have. 

The motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Bucnanan] is intended to remedy this vice in 
these District banks; it is intended to impose an 
obligation on these banks to keep in their vaults a 
quantum of specie bearing a certain proportion to 
the amount of their immediate liabilities in circula- 
tion and deposites. The gentleman’s motion is 
well intended, but it is defective in two particulars: 
first, in requiring the proportion to be the one- 
fourth, instead of the one-third, and next, in mak- 
ing it apply to the private deposites only. The true 
proportion is one-third, and this to apply to all the 
deposites except those which are special. This 
proportion has been fixed for a hundred years at 
the Bank of England; and just so often as that bank 
has fallen below this proportion, mischief has oc- 
curred. This is the sworn opinion of the present 
Governor of the Bank of England, and of the direc- 
tors of that institution. Before Lord Althorpe’s 
committee in 1832, Mr. Horsley Palmer, the Go- 
vernor of the Bank, testified in these words: 

“ The average proportion, as already observed, of coin and 
bullion which the bank thinks it prudent to keep on hand, is 
at the rate of a third of the total amount of all her liabilities. 
including deposites as well as issues.”” Mr. George Ward 
Norman, a director of the bank, states the same thing in a diffe- 
rent form of werds. He says: ‘ For a full state of the circula- 
tion and the deposites, say twenty-one millions of notes and 
six millions of depesites, making in the whole twenty-seven 
millions of liabilities, the proper sum in coin and bullion Sor 
the bank to retain is nine millions.’ Thus, the average pro- 
portion of one-third between the specie on hand and the circula- 
tion and deposites, must be considered as an established princi- 
ple at that bank, which is quite the largest, and amongst the 
oldest, inthe world. It might be well also to remark that the 
same proportion, very nearly, prevailed in the Bank of the 
United States at the time of the removal of the deposites in Oc. 
tober, 1833; it was, of specie on hand, $10,663,441; of circula- 
tion and depositcs, $37,105,465; being at the rate of between 
one-third and one-fourth of specie in hand for immediate lia- 
bilities.” 

The Bank of England is not merely required to 
keep on hand, in bullion, the one-third of its im- 
mediate liabilities; it is bound also to let the 
country see that it has, or has not, that pro- 
portion on hand. By an act of the third year 
of William IV, it is required to make quar- 
terly publications of the average of the weekly 
liabilities of the bank, that the public may see 
whenever it descends below the point of safety. 
Here is the last of these publications, which is a 
full exemplification of the rule and the policy which 
now governs that bank: 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the 
Bank ef England, from the 12th December, 1837, to the 6th of 
March, 1838, both inclusive, published pursuant to the act3 
and William IV, cap. 98: 

Liabiliues. 

£18,600,000 
11,535,000 


Assets. 
£22,792,900 
10,015,000 


—_————_-. 


Circulation 
Deposites 


Securities 
Bullion 








£30, 135,000 

London, March 12. 

According to this statement, the Bank of Eng- 
land is now safe, and accordingly we see that she is 
acting upon the principle of having bullion enough, 
for she is shipping gold to the United States. 

The proportion in England is one-third. The 
bank relies upon its debts and other resources for 
the other two-thirds, in the event of a run upon it. 
This is the rule in that bank which has more re- 
sources than any other bank in the world; which 
is situated in the moneyed metropolis of the world 
—the richest merchants its debtors, friends and 
customers—and the Government of England its 
debtor and backer, and always ready to sustain it 
with exchequer bills, and with every exertion of its 
credit and means. Such a bank, so situated and 
so aided, still deems it necessary to its safety to 
keep in hand always the one-third in bullion of 
Now, if 


£30,807,000 


the amount of its immediate liabilities. 


the proportion of one-third is necessary to the 
safety of such a bank, with such resources, how is 
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it possible that our banks, with their meagre re. 
sources and small array of friends, to be safe with 
a less proportion? 

This is the rule at the Bank of England, anq 
just as often as it has been departed from, the dan- 
ger of that departure has been proved. It was de. 
parted from in 1797, when the proportion sunk to 
the one-seventh; and what was the result? The 
stoppage of the Bank, and of all the banks jn 
England, and a suspension of specie payments for 
six-and-twenty years! It was departed from again 
about a year ago, when the proportion sunk to one- 
eighth nearly; and what was the result? A death 
struggle between the paper systems of England 
and the United States, in which our system was sa- 
crificed to save hers. Her system was saved from 
explosion! but at what cost? at what cost to us, 
and to herself?’ To us a general stoppage of al! 
the banks for twelve months; to the English, a gene- 
ral stagnation of business, decline of manufactures, 
and of commerce,much individual distress, and a loss 
of two millions sterling of revenue to the Crown. 
The proportion of one-third may then be assumed 
as the point of safety in the Bank of England; less 
than that proportion cannot be safe in the United 
States. Yet the Senator from Pennsylvania pro- 
poses less—he proposes the one-fourth, and propo- 
ses it, not because he feels it to be the right propor- 
tion, but from some feeling of indulgence or 
forbearance to this poor District. Now, I think that 
this is a case in which kind feelings can have no 
place, and that the point in question is ene upon 
which there can be no compromise. A bank is a 
bank whether made ina District or a State; and a 
bank ought to be safe whether the stockholders be 
rich or poor. Safety is the point aimed at, and 
nothing unsafe should be tolerated. There should 
be no giving and taking below the point of safety. 
Experienced men fix upon the one-third as the 
safe proportion; we should not, therefore, take a 
less proportion. Would the gentleman ask to let 
the water in the boiler of a steamboat sink one 
inch lower, when the experienced Captain inform- 
ed him that it had already sunk as low as it was 
safe to ge? Certainly not! So of these banks. One- 
third is the point of safety; let us not tamper with 
danger by descending to the one-fourth. 

r. B. here read an extract from a speech of Mr. 
Wexsster, in which he quoted with approbation the 
rule of the Bank of England to keep on hand the 
one-third in bullion of its circulation and deposites, 
and in which speech it was averred that the same 
rule prevailed at the Bank of the United States. 
These remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts 
were in relation to the Safety Fund banks of New 
York, during the panic of 1833-34, and to show 
that those banks were not safe, because their specie 
on hand fell below that proportion. The attacks 
then made on these banks, though dangerous to 
them at the time, may have stimulated them to at- 
tain the point of safety. Certain it is they are now 
doing better than any other banks in the United 
States. They have all resumed! all the banks of 
the State and city of New York have resumed! and 
I give them applause, and wish them a safe delive- 
rance from every danger. 

Mr. B. continued. When a bank stops, the 
first thing we see is an expositicn ef its means, and 
a declaration of ultimate ability to pay all its debts. 
This is nothing to the holders of its notes. Imme- 
diate ability is the only ability that is of any avail 
to them. The fright of some, and the necessity of 
others, compel them to part with their notes. 
Cool, sagacious capitalists can look to ultimate 
ability, and buy up the notes from the necessitous 
and the alarmed. To them ultimate ability is sufli- 
cient; to the community it is nothing. It is, there- 
fore, for the benefit of the comraunity that the 
banks should be required to keep always on hand 
the one-third of their circulation and deposites; they 
are then trusted for two-thirds, and this is earrying 
credit farenough. If pressed by a run, it is as 
much as a bank can do to make up the other two- 
thirds out of the debts due to her. Three to one is 
credit enough, and it is profitenough. If a bank 
draws interest upon three dollars when it has but 
one, this is eighteen per cent. and ought to content 
her. A citizen cannot lend his money for more 
than six per cent, and cannot the banks be con- 
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tented with eighteen? Must they insist upon issuing 


four dollars, or even five, upon one, so as to draw 
twenty-four or thirty per cent. and thus, after pay- 
ing their officers vast salaries, and accommodating 
friends with loans on easy terms, still make 
enough out of the business community to cover all 
expenses and all losses, and then to divide larger 
rofits than can be made at any other business? 

Mr. B. complimented the late General Assembly 
of Louisiana in having incorporated into an act 
the English proportion of one third specie for the 
circulation and deposites combined; and also for 
having adopted the important provision of a limi- 
tation on the denomination of notes toa minimum 
of twenty dollars. He made no remark upon the 
general character of the bill which contained these 
provisions, and which had not ripened into a law. 
He only spoke of the two provisions mentioned; 
any thing further would be improper; and he men- 
tioned these provisions as setting an example 
which it would be good for the Congress of the 
United States, and for every State in the Union, to 
follow. 

We now touch a point, said Mr. B. vital to the 
safety of banking, andI hope it will neither be 
passed over without decision, nor decided in an er- 
roneous manner. We had up the same question 
two years ago, in the discussion of the bill to regn- 
Jate the keeping of the public moneys by the local 
deposite banks. A Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wester] moved the question; he (Mr. B.) 
cordially concurred in it; and the proportion of 
one fourth was then inserted. He (Mr. B.)hadnot 
seen at that time the testimony of the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, fixing on the one 
third as the proper proportion, and he presumed 
that the Senntor from Massachusetts [Mr. W.] had 
not then seen it, as on another occasion he quoted 
it with approbation, and stated it to be the propor- 
tion observed at the Bank of the United States. 
The proportion of one fourth was then inserted im 
the deposite bill; it was an erroneous proportion, 
but even that proportion was not allowed to stand. 
After having been inserted in the bill, it was struck 

out, and it was left to the discretion of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury to fix the proportion. To this 
I then objected, and gave my reasons for it. I 
was for fixing the proportion, because I held it vital 
to the safety of the deposite banks; I was against 
leaving it to the Secretary, because it was a case 
in which the inflexible rule of law, and not the 
variable dictate of individual discretion shou!d be 
exercised, and because I was certain that no Secre- 
tary could be relied upon to compel the banks to 
toe the mark, when Congress itself had flinched 
from the task of making them do it. My 
objections were unavailing. The proportion was 
struck out of the bill; the discretion of the Secre- 
tary to fix it was substituted; and that discretion it 
was impossible to exercise with any effect over the 
banks. They were, that is to say, many of them, 
were far beyond the mark then; and at the time of 
the issuing of the Treasury order in July, 1836, 
there were deposite banks, whose proportion of 
specie in hand to their immediate liabilities were 
as one to twenty, one to thirty, one to forty, 
and even one to fifty!’ The explosion of all such 
banks was inevitable. The issuing of the Trea- 
suryforder improved them a little;they began to in- 
crease their specie, and to diminish their liabilities; 
but the gap was too wide, the chasm was too vast 
to be filled; and at the touch of pressure, all these 
banks fell like nine-pins' They tumbled down in 
a heap, and lay there, without the power of mo- 
tion, or scarcely of breathing. Such was the con- 
sequence of our error in omitting to fix the proper 
proportion of specie in hand to the liabilities of 
our deposite banks: let us avoid that error in the 
bill now before us. True we are now legislating 
not for the whole Union, but for a District of ten 
miles square. Our legislation is confined to a nar- 
row district, but our example spreads over the wide 
Union. That example, for good or for evil, will 
have its influence; and let us endeavor to set some 
good examples in the provisions of these charters; 
let us endeavor to lessen the dangers, and to in- 
crease the safety of banking; and, for that purpose, 
to require them to keep specie on hand to the 
amount of the one-third of their circulation and de- 
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posites, and also to issue, or use no note of less de- 


nomination than twenty dollars. To make this 
latter provision effective it would be necessary to 
banish all notes under twenty dollars from the 
District. 


—_—_—_——X—XX—"!_ 
TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 
Or Soutn Carotina, 
In the House of Representatives, May 13, 1838—On 
the Treasury note bill. 

Mr. Cuarrman: It is not my intention, on the 
present occasion, to discuss at length, the various 
subjects embraced by the remarks of my honora- 
ble friend and colleague, [Mr. THompson,] who 
has just taken his seat. When the Independent 
Treasury bill comes up fer consideration, I may 
take an opportunity to controvert many of the posi- 
tions he has assumed, with respect to this great con- 
servative measure; but, at present, I shall confine 
myself chiefly to the subject strictly before the com- 
mittee—the authorizing a reissue of Treasury notes, 
in the place of those which have been returned 
into the Treasury in the payment of public dues, 
before the period contemplated for their redemp- 
tion by the act of October last. To judge of the 
propriety of this measure, it is necessary to look to 
the state of the Treasury. In a communication 
addressed to the House a few days since, on this 
subject, by the President of the United States, it 
is stated, that there are in the Treasury, of available 
means, in round numbers, but $216,000, and in the 
Mint, but $347,000. Demands to a large amount 
are suspended in the departments, waiting for pay- 
ment from the means to be provided by Congress; 
and the present means will carry the Government 
but a few days longer,when,if not provided with them, 
it must stop. Of unavailable means, the resources 
are abundant. Twenty-eight millions are on de- 
posite with the States. Fifteen millions more are 
due from the banks and individuals—one-half of 
which will come in with the next six months. 
The necessity of the Treasury is an immediate, 
present necessity; not extending (unless increased 
by your legislation) beyond the next four or six 
months, and limited chiefly to the next two or three 
months. This, sir, is the nature of the necessity, 
and this the state of the Treasury. The embarrass- 
ment is accidental and temporary, occasioned by 
the legislation of Congress for the relief of the 
banks, by which the means in the Treasury have 
been postponed, and the premature return of the 
notes authorized to be issued by the October law, 
before the period of their redemption. The reme- 
dy proposed by the bill under consideration, is this; 
to authorize other notes to be issued, as the emer- 
gencies of the Treasury shall require, in the place 
of those which have been returned into the Trea- 
sury, before the period contemplated for their re- 
demption—net exceeding the limits imposed by the 
act of October, as to the amount and time of issue. 
The relief will be immediate, and will create the 
debt only when necessary, and to the amount ne- 
cessary. 

To this bill, there are various objections urged; but 
nearly allof them are but iterations of those which 
were pressed at the extra session, against the 
original bill, to which this may be considered an 
amendment. They were then answered; but be- 
ing of such a nature, I suppose, in the opinions 
of those who presented them, as to require repeti- 
tion to ensure recolleetion—they are brought for- 
ward again; and to aid this very commendable de- 
vgn, it may not be improper, again, briefly to notice 
them. 

First then: Treasury notes are unconstitutional, 
because they are bills of credit, and this Govern- 
ment has no right to issue bills of credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a State Rights man. I am 
disposed to regard with great jealousy every power 
exercised by this Government; and to require, in 
svery case, that it shall be shown, either by express 
grant, or by nesessary implication, that the power 
claimed is clearly given by the Constitution. Now, 
sir, the Government wants to borrow money, for 
some four or six months. I turn to the Constitu- 
tion, and firidno prohibition to this Government to 
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‘emit bills of credit,” but the power “to borrow 
money” given, without any limitation or restriction 
as to the manner or form in which it shall be done. 
What is the meaning of borrowing money? Is it not 
getting money on your credit?’ The shape in which 
you put out your credit or promise to pay is per- 
fectly immaterial. I hold in my hand a Treasury 
note, and a certificate of stock. To “ borrow mo- 
ney” in the latter form, gentlemen say, is constitu- 
tional, in the former not. The Treasury note is a 
— on the part of the United States to pay to 

or his order a certain sam, one year from date, 
with siz percent. interest; the certificate of stock 
is a due bill, certifying that a certain sum is due 
by the United States to B, or his assigns, one year 
after date, bearing five per cent. interest. Now, 
sir, what is the difference between these two methods 
of borrowing money? Both are promises to pay, 
one year after date, at nearly the same rate of in- 
terest. Both are transferrable—the one by endorsment 
—the other by assignment, which may be in blank; 
and thus afford the same facilities for passing from 
hand to hand. There is, in fact, but one material 
difference between the two forms of loan, and that 
does not appear upon the face of either. The Treasury 
note may be received, according to a clause in the 
October law, in payment of public dues; and thus 
be redeemed before the expiration of the year. 
Yet even this peculiarity in these notes, is not un- 
common in the issue of stock; which is often made 
redeemable at the will of the Government. But can 
the time or manner of redeeming the loan, in the 
least degree, affect the constitutional power of ma- 
king it? If so, then the constitationality of the 
form, depends upon the greater or less convenience 
of redeeming the loan. If the method is prompt 
and easy, as is provided with respect to these Trea- 
sury notes, it is uneonstitutional, I suppose; if it 
is postponed, and rendered difficult, then it is con- 
stitational. Nor can the interest to be paid, at all 
affect the constitutionality of the issue. If you have 
the power to “borrow money,” itis your duty to 
thefpeople, who must ultimately pay the debt by 
the sweat of their brows, to borrow it upon the 
cheapest terms possible. If from the abundance of 
capital, and the superior credit of the Government, 
and the uses to which this credit may be applied, 
you can borrow money at two or three per cent. in- 
terest, or at no interest atail, it is your duty to 
do it. The only question is, do ‘you want money, 
and do you design to borrow it?) The Constita- 
tion leaves the method absolutely at your own dis- 
cretion and control. 

My colleague has quoted the case of Craig vs. 
the State of Missouri, by which it has been deter. 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that a State cannot emit a bill of credit. Now, 
sir, suppose that there was in the Constitution, an 
express prohibition (which there is not) to the Uni- 
ted States emitting bills of credit, as there is to the 
States; this case would not at all affect the measure 
before you? In that case, Chief Justice Marshall, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, (every Re- 
publican Judge upon the bench dissenting,) put the 
decision upon the fact, that the certificates of the 
State of Missouri were designed to be the cur- 
rency of the country, and a substitute for the con- 
stitutional curreney of gold and silver. Is that the 
case here? The Treasury notes authorized by the 
billon your table are limited to the amount of 
$10,000,000. None can be issued after the first 
day of December next, when they are all redeem- 
able; and when received into the Treasury cannot 
be reissued. Do these features show any design 
of furnishing a currency to the country, as a sub- 
stitute for the constitutional currency, and make 
these notes “bills of credit,” in the meaning of the 
Constitution? The word “emit,” says the Judge, 
“is never employed in describing those contracts by 
which a State binds itself to pay money at a future day, 
for services actually received or for money borrowed; 
nor are such instruments bills of credit.” Now, 
what are these Treasury notes, but “ contracts for 
the payment of money at a future day for services ac- 
tually received?” to pay your army—your navy— 
yorr civil and diplomatic offiicers—you, yourselves? 
What are they, but evidences of debt, for ““money 
borrowed” to carry on the machinery of Go- 
vernment? Why, sir, it is most apparent, that 
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even upon the autkority of this case, every State 
in the Union, despite the express prohibition to 
“emit bills of credit,» would be authorized to issue 
these notes. Our minds are sometimes like our 
eyesight, capable of seeing things only at very re- 
mote distances. Gentlemen who deny the con- 
stitutionality of these Treasury notes, yet maintain 
that Congress may establish a United States Bank; 
and either as part or the entire proprietor of the 
stock, through its instrumentality, issue such notes, 
to any amount, expressly designed to be currency. 
We have no right to issue these notes say these 
gentlemen, because they may enter into the cur- 
rency; yet, under the power “to regulate com- 
merce,” they maintain that we have the power to 
supply a currency for the whole Union—and con- 
trol and crush, if we please, all the banking insti- 
tutions of the States. Thas it is, that things which 
are most obvious, are undiseerned, and the re- 
motest inferences, and most metaphysical deduc- 
lions, are apprehended with the clearest distinct- 
ness and convietion. During the whole period of 
the last war, Treasury notes were freely issued, in 
all respects, similar to those authorized by the bill. 
Mr. Dallas recommended them—Mr. Madison ap- 
proved of them, and Cheves, Randolph, Clay, 
Lowndes, and Webster filled some of the seats we 
now occupy. ‘To these men, the constitutional ob- 
jection did not even occur, 
The following table shows the issues: 
1812-—-June 30. In Treasury notes 
bearing interest of 5 and 2-5th per 


cent. redeemable in one year - $5,000,000 
1833—Feb. 25. Same interest, re- 

deemable in one year - - 10,000,000 
3814—March, 4. Same interest, re- 

deemable in one year ~ - 10,000,000 


1814—Dec. 26. To be issued in lieu 
of that amount of loans heretofore 
authorized - - - 


7,500,000 





1814—Dec. 26. Tobe issued - 3,000,000 
1815—Feb. 24. Do. do. - 25,000,000 
$60,500,0000 


‘Phe next objection urged against the bill by my 
honorable colleague is, that by the issue of the 
Treasury notes it authorizes, a Government bank 
will be established. I cannot but suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, that my colleague, in making this objec- 
tion must have’ misapprehended the provisions of 
the bill. He must have supposed, to justify any 
thing like an argument in support of such a posi- 
tion, that, both as to time and the amount of the 
issue, the bill is entirely unlimited. He cannot 
be aware, that no notes can be issued by its au- 
thority, after the first day of December next, when 
all are redeemable; and that the amount can at no 
time exceed ten millions of dollars. A bank with- 
out any capital, with a charter for six months! 
Surely the argument is answered by the statement 
of the facts. 

It is said, however, that another form of borrow- 
ing is better. Go in at onee for a regular loan on 
time, by issuing stock for some $10,000,000. That 
will be proper and constitutional, and will be doing | 
the thing ia a dignified manner. Now, Mr. Chair- | 
man, in the first place, no loan such as gentlemen 
propose forthe time needed by the Government, 
can be negotiated in this country, in the present 
situation of the banks and the currency, unless the 
Government will receive the irredeemable paper 
of non-specie paying banks. If the object of gen- 
tlemen is to drive the Government into the arms of 
these banks, and to implicate it with the irredeem- 
able currency of the country, for the support ef the 
banks, certainly a loan in their paper will beavery | 
good way to accomplish the object, and place the 
Government in their power. But if the loan is to be 
negotiated in specie, or the notes of specie paying 
banks, it cannot be done. Would any such bank 
or banks, in the doubtful position in which they are 
now placed, venture to take a loan of ten, or even 
five millions of dollars, at the rate of five per cent. 
and pay for it in specie, or by an isswe of their 
notes? Would individual capitalists do it? They 
could scarcely obtain the notes of specie paying | 
banks, or specie, with which to carry the loan into 
effect. There are now, I am told, not more than 
nine millions of specie in New York, and but litle 
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more than half of that amount of the notes of their 
banks in circulation. But could the capitalists or 
the banks easily obtain the means, what inducement 
would there be to take a loan for six months, which 
the wants of the Treasury only require?) What 
compensation would there be in an investment for 
so short a time, to induce the capitalist to call in 
his bonds and mortgages, and sell his stock or real 
estate? The same obstacle exists to the sale in this 
country of the bonds of the United States, due to 
the Government. These bonds are of $2,000,000 
each; one payable within six months, and the other 
the year after. Suppose, however, that the loan 
could be effected in New York; how do gentlemen 
reconcile this operation with their tender professions 
of an exclusive regard for the welfare of the banks? 
There would be created an immediate demand 
upon the banks of New York for $10,000,000 in 
specie, or their notes, convertible into specie. Do 
gentlemen want another crash—another stoppage 
of specie payments, upon which new changes may 
be rung of the hostility of the Government, and 
their own entire devotion te the banking institutions 
of the country?’ A loan ought not to be effected in 
the present situation of the banks. It cannot be ef- 
fected, unless made upon time; redeemable in some 
five or ten years. Gentlemen from the North may 
go for such a measure. They desire a debt upon 
the country; and the greater, and the longer con- 
tinned, the better for them. But how will gentle- 
men from the South reconcile this policy with their 
views of duty? To place a permanent debt upon 
the country of $10,000,000, to meet an emergency 
of but six months’ necessity. My colleague pro- 
poses, however, that the loan should be negotiated 
in Europe, and the amount brought back in specie. 
But this, sir, would be postponing the cure until the 
patient is dead. The wants of the Treasury are 
now, at the present time, chiefly within the next 
two or three months. Long before the loan could 
be negotiated in Europe, and the avails be return- 
ed, the Government will be bankrupt and disgraced 
—its faith and its engagements dishonored. If the 
relief could be postponed for six months, why not 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to recall 
back a portion of the amount deposited with the 
States? That would bea far more Southern mea- 
sure; for then the amount contributed would be, as 
it was deposited, upon the principle of direct taxa- 
tion; and the South would not be compelled, through 
indirect taxation by duties on importations, to pay 
a disproportionate share of the contribution. But 
the most remarkable part of my colleague’s propo- 
sition is that the loan, when negotiated in Europe, 
should be brought back to this country in specie. He 
has just made a most elaborate argument to show 
that every importation of specie from Europe must 
necessarily depress the price of our cotton. To 
him the importation or the existence of specie 
in the country brings no satisfaction, because it 
is at the expense of our great staple, and conse- 
quently injurious to the South. Well, sir, under 
the increased abstractien of specie from Europe, 
which his operation will occasion, what will be- 
come of our cotton, declined and now declining in 
Liverpool? If his argument is good, his whole 
plan of relief will operate as a double injury to the 
South; it will establish a debt, and depress the price 
of our cotton. The veins and arteries will be 
opened at the same time. Sir, my friend’s project 
for relief will notdo, The other projects for aloan 
will not do. We must pass this bill, or disgrace 
and dishonor the country. If this measure stood 
alone on its own merits, gentlemen know that it 
would pass this House with scarcely a dissenting 
voice. Although the necessities of the Treasury 
are far greater and more immediate than at the ex- 
tra session, many gentlemen who then supported 
the Treasury bill to which this is an amendment, 
Oppose now most bitterly this measure. Why this 
change? Why the combination, so obvious to the 
least observant, to defeat the bill? It is, sir, because 
gentlemen connect this measure with the Govern- 
ment, and the Government with the great financial 
and political contest now waging in the country. 
In ordinary times, with $28,000,000 on deposite 
with the Slates, and $15,000,000 due the Govern- 
ment by the banks and individuals, one-half of which 
will come into the Treasury within the next six 
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months, no man would think of denying to the Go. 
vernment the use of its own credit for a few 
months, in a form sanctioned by unbroken usage, a 
the only period the necessities of the country required 
its use. No one, for such an emergency, would 
think of proposing impracticable methods of relief 
to the Government; and useless, if practicable. 
The idea would be spurned, that any triumph of 
party, or measure of policy, could compensate the 
country for the degradation and dishonor which 
would attend a violation of its faith and engage. 
ments. But unfortunately, sir, the country is divi- 
ded—this House is divided, upon the great issue 
which the president of the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States, on the part of the banks, has preseat- 
ed to the country. The Government and the banks, 
he says, are in the field face to face, and une or the 
other must be driven from it. My colleague utters 
the same opinion, and says that “a mortal conflict 
is now waging between the Government and the 
banks.” I do not admit that any such contest ex- 
ists in the Southern States; and especially on the 
part of the banks of that State which I, in part, re- 
present. In that quarter of the Union, the banks 
have the good sense to perceive that, if united to 
the Government, the banks will soon become the 
Government, or the Government the banks. Pa- 
triotism and interest, therefore, in their estimation, 
alike dictate an entire separation of the Govern- 
ment from the banking institutions of the country. 
But, sir, I agree with my friend that such a conflict 
does exist in another part of the country. I deny, 
however, that this Government has made or seelis 
the contest; or has placed itself in the field against 
the banks. On the contrary, if facts can show any 
thing, they all show, if fairly viewed, that so far as 
the present Government is concerned, it has neither 
sought any contest, nor evinced any hostility, to the 
banks of the country. Suppose, sir, that the Specie 
Circular was a cause of embarrassment te the 
banks—did the Government do more than it had a 
right to do with respect to its own property? Had 
it not a right to sell or not to sell its own lands, and 
to dictate the terms on which it would sell them? 
Admit that the deposite of the surplus revenue with 
the States was clumsily executed—were the banks, 
in that operation, required to do more than they had 
engaged to perform? Did they not, for compensa- 
tion received, of their own accord, agree to do what 
was required of them? and will any man seriously 
assert, or expect others to believe, that these mea- 
sures originated in hostility to the banks? and that 
implicated, as the Government was, with millions 
on deposite with the banks—committed, as it was, 
against the re-establishment of an United States 
Bank, contrary to every principle of duty or com- 
mon sense, it would seek a contest in which it had 
nothing to gain, and every thing to fear, from the 
combination of the banks and capitalists against its 
measures and power? Even the corporation bank- 
rupt law, so much declaimed against, suggested by 
the President of the United States, but which receiv- 
ed no support in this House, meditated no hostility 
to banks; but was only intended to apply to those 
banks which should cease to be banks, by becoming 
insolvent. Sir, it is a truth unquestionable, that if 
the banks had fulfilled their own promises and en- 
gagements, the idea that this Government had war- 
red upon them never would have been raised; and 
if they have not been able to meet their engage- 
ments, in their too eager pursuit of gain, who is to 
blame but themselves? The Government did not 
control their issues, nor has it taken away fany of 
their means to meet them. On the contrary, since 
their suspension ef specie payments, what indul- 
gence has been refused on the part of the Govera- 
ment, that their warmest friends have required, 
consistent with the laws and the safety of the reve- 
nue? What functionary of the Government—whal 
member on this floor, or in the other wing of the 
Capitol, has expressed any hostility to these institu- 
tions? The real ground for offence—the whole war— 
exists in the proposition to separate the Govern- 
ment from all connection with the banks. The 


banks do not like the separation; and, because it is 
proposed by the Government, they declare that it 1s 
war. To have nothing to do with them, and to 
leave them unmolested in the full enjoyment of all 
their chartered priviJeges, is atrocious hostility. 
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To avoid them—to fly away from their agency or 
assistance, is to make a ‘‘mortal conflict” with 
them. The Government only asks what the hum- 
plest citizen has a right to require, that it should be 
jet alone, to manage its own fiscal affairs in its own 
way; but the banks and the capitalists will not let it 
alone. They insist that they shall be taken into the 
Government, and participate in managing its reve- 
anes; and, because the Government declines their 
intervention orco-operation, they proclaim that they 
and the Government are in the field, face to face, 
and that one or the other must perish. Whilst 
hypocritically crying out that they are pursued, they 
are, in fact, in combination with the great Federal 
party of the country, hunting down the Govern- 
ment, and storming the battlements of the Constitu- 
tion for its overthrow. Sir, although distress brings 
confusion, and, in times of trouble, the people are 
most liable to be deceived, it will be impossible to 
conceal from them the true issue forced upon the 
country, according to the vaunting declarations of 
the banks themselves. It is a contest between the 
banks and the Government—the capitalists and the 
people. The Government, and the people to whom 
the Government belongs, are on the defensive, and, 
[trust, they will calmly and immovably remain 
so. The demands on the one side are another Uni- 
ted States Bank, capable of controlling the whole 
currency of the country—or a reconnection of the 
Government with the State banks. On the other 
side, it is insisted that the Government has no more 
righi to connect itself with banks than with indivi- 
duals; and that an absolute and entire separation 
from them is itsright and duty. Suchare the mea- 
sures of the assailants and the assailed. 

Fo divert attention from their own aggressions 
and designs, it has been urged by the banks, that by 
the Government separating itself from all banks, 
two covert measures of hostility are meditated. By 
receiving in payment of the public dues nothing 
but specie or its own paper, it is designed to bring 
the whole currency of the country to gold and sil- 
ver, and thus dispense with all bank paper; and 
secondly, by using its own paper, it is intended to 
supply a paper currency on the partof the Govern- 
ment for the whole country, and thus destroy all 
hank paper. Neither of these assertions have any 
foundation in fact; and are, in truth, inconsistent 
and antagonistical to each other. If the Govern- 
ment should issue a paper currency, which should 
be a substitute for all the bank paperin circulation, 
how would the circulation be a mere metallic cir- 
culation? And if the country is reduced to a mere 
metallic circulation, how could a Gevernment pa- 
per currency be in circulation? My colleague has 
dwelt upon both of these points. He has gone 
elaborately into statistics to show how impractica- 
ble for the uses of the country would be a currency 
of gold and silver without any paper, in the form 
of credit, in circulation. Sir, he should have first 
shown, that receiving specie in payment of the 
public dues by the Government, would have the 
effect of destroying all the solvent banks in the 
country, abolishing all credit, and reducing the 
currency to nothing but gold and silver. Accord- 
ing to the most liberal calculation, the Treasury, 
under such a policy, will not require more than ten 
millions of specie to carry on ils operations; and 
this, according to the p!an proposed by its friends, 
will be gradually drawn, in a series of years, from 
the metallic supply of the whole world; whilst there 
is in the United States alone, at the present time, 
not less than eighty millions of dollars. To argue 
gravely that such a cause can produce such an ef- 
fect, and that, by the employment of ten millions 
of specie, the Government designs forcing upon 
the country the use of no other currency than gold 
and silver, and the prostration of the banks and all 
credit, is as poor a compliment to the sagacity of 
the Government as it is to the intelligence of the 
people. Sir, I have never yet met the man, either 
in or out of Congress, who has ever maintained the 
propriety or possibility of reducing this great and 
enterprising country to a mere hard money curren- 
cy’ If yeu were to abolish to-morrow every bank 
in the land, paper credit, in the shape of the notes 
of individuals or some other form, would crowd 
into your circulation. Is it not remarkable, that 
gentlemen should be so eager to attack what no- 
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body defends? They stuff up a man of straw, and 
then show their dexterity in shooting it down. And 
that other diversion from the true issue before the 
country—that the Government designs to establish 
a Government bank, and to destroy the State banks 
by a substitution of its paper in the place of theirs. 


Where is the proof ofany such design? In the des- 


titution of facts, even the paltry and carefully re- 


stricted issue of Treasury notes authorized by the 


bill before you, has been relied on to make out the 
charge. In another part of this building the same 
charge has been made, because the Government 


proposes to do what it has déne ever since it was 
established—draw upon its own funds—a privilege 
undenied to the humblest citizen of the country. 
The only measure which gives the least semblance 
to any such design, was a measure proposed, not 
by the Goverument, but by myself, at the extra 
session of Congress, and voted down by a large 


majority—that bills receivable in payment of the 


public dues should be issued instead of Treasury 
But this measure was intended to be con- 
fined strictly within the wants and operations of 


notes. 


the Government. There was no assigned capital 


—no discounting of notes, or dealing with indi- 
viduals, proposed. Sir,’neither the banks, nor the 
capitalists of the country, believe that any hostile 
designs exist towards them on the part of those who 
oppose their association with the Government, or 
refuse to bend it before their ambitious and selfish 
We intend to maintain the banking 
institutions of the States,,in all their powers and pri- 
vileges, with as much fidelity and energy as they 
can evince. These are mere tubs to the whale— 
mere pretexts to divert the attention of the people 
from their true designs. The know that the banks 
- rest in security, beneath the protection of the State 
sovereignties who created them, and to whom alone 
they are responsible. They know that there are 
not twenty men on this floor, who would consent 
that this Government should touch, much less de- 
stroy them; and that those who are most stre- 
nuous for the separation of the Government from 
all banks, oppose the re-establishment of an United 
States Bank, (their panacea for all the ills of the 
currency,) expressly upon the ground, that this Go- 
vernment has no right, by the establishment of such 
an institution, to enter the States, and cripple or 
crush the banking institutions they have establish- 
ed. Not then, upon policy only, but upon censti- 
tutional principles, we are necessarily the fast 
friends of the banks of the States. Sir, the capital- 
ists are in no delusion as to this matter. These 
pretexts are but feints in the battle, to disguise the 
true point of attack. If they can suceeed in ma- 
king the people believe that they are the party 
wronged—that the Government, and not their 
own imprudence and weakness, caused them to 
fail in redeeming their promises, and that it is now 
seeking their destruction; why then, the more con- 
fusion and distress to the people, the greater the 
odium to the Government, and the more power they 
will possess of accomplishing their design of con- 
trolling its action,and making it contributary to their 
credit and aggrandizement. Hence, the violent and 
sudden contractions and expansions in the currency a 
few years since, by which thousands were injured or 
Hence, the innumerable suits which 
crowd the courts of the country on the part of the 
banks, whilst refusing to meet their own promises 
to pay. Hence, the refusal lately to resume specie 
payments. Through the agitations of distress, and 
the mists of tears, the people are to be confounded 
and blinded, and the Government is to be struck 
down and throttled beneath the gripe of monofo- 
The last blow—the 
“crowning merey,” may be the measure alluded to 
by my honorable colleague—“‘stopping the supplies” 
to the Government —destroying the bill upon your 
table, without any adequate substitute to meet the 
“If ever there was a 
time,” he says, “when this old method, common 
with our English ancestors, of redressing the rights 
of the people against their Government, was justi- 


pretensions. 


ruined. 


lists and: money changers. 


wants of the Government. 


fiable, it was now.”’ 


[Mr. THompson rose and said, that he did not 
recommend such a measure, or say that he would 


| vote for it; on the contrary, he had declared his 








H. of Reps. 


willingness to vote for a loan or any other consti- 
tutional method of supply.} 4 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, the words of my 
colleague as I understood him to utter them, and 
my statement is not incompatible with what he says. 
I know that he did suggest a method of supply, in 
connection with his remarks—a loan in Europe— 
for which he said he would vote, but which 
he expressly declared at the same time he should 
not propose. This scheme I have already con- 
sidered, and have shown, I think, that it will not 
answer the emergency of the Treasury; but if 
adopted, would, in fact, be “stopping the supplies.” 
Let it be, sir, that my friend has merely hinted at 
this grand remedy. It is followed up by a propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Hop- 
k1Ns,} for another form of supply, who declares at 
the time, that he shall not vote for his own propo- 
sition.* The gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. Bev} 
proposes another form, but he does not say that 
he will vote for it. Mr. Chairman, I trust that I 
mistake these intimations, and that gentlemen do 
not intend to carry them into effect. Is it come to 
this, that for usurping power or aggressing wpon 
the rights of the citizens, but because the Govern- 
ment will not act—will not unite itself to banks— 
will not usurp a power (establishing a United States 
Bank) questioned from the very first origin of the 
Government—that it is to be violently suspend- 
ed and overthrown? No one can doubt our 
control over the supplies. It is absolute—un- 
limited. But to stop them, is a revolutionary 
measure, justifiable only when we are prepared to 
dissolve the Government; throw away the shield 
of the Constitution and the laws—and reconstruct 
from the entangled elements of society, a new po- 
litical fabric. I call upon gentlemen to look to the 
consequences boldly, before they trifle with them. 
Neither your civil nor military dependants aye 
bound to serve you without bread or pay. Your 
army—your navy—your Judicial and Executive 
officers all over the land, will have a right to dis- 
band and leave your service. Suspend for a sin- 
gle day the laws and the Constitution of the coun- 
try—and when, and where may it end? Let the 
spirit of anarchy and lawlessness at a time like the 
present, full of confusion and distress, of violent 
political agitation and fierce contention for power, 
once lift its hydra head in our land—and who shall 
strangle it? Sir, 1 bid gentlemen beware. They 
may sow to the wind, and reap the whirlwind. — 
am a friend to the banks, although no apologist 
for their abuses. I can be no enemy to the capi- 
talist, for I own property; and hold that its accu- 
mulation is the necessary fruit and reward of civi- 
lization itself; butif they, in conjunction with the 
great Federal party to which they are allied, shall 
make this experiment upon the patience and pa- 
tirotism of the people, their madness will be their 
ruin. Banks and capitalists are the natural 
allies to Government. They are the creations 
of law, and essentially depend on its steady 
and certain administration for their support. 
Credit is a delicate plant, often of slow 
growth, and can only live in the sunshine or 
peace, and the calm of confidence. Forgetful or re- 
gardless of their true nature and policy, for the first 
time in the history of the world, the banks of the 
country are arrayed against the Government; and 
the path of revolution is pointed to as the trium- 
phant road in which they are to tread to power. 
Sir, let them enter it, and their ruin will be inevi- 
table. The very first victims to lawless popular 
fury, may be those who shall have created, excited, 
and dared it; and even that marble palace, wiih its 





*Mr. Hopkins in the debate subsequently de- 
clared, that he would vote for no supplies, until 
their custody was properly provided for, by new 
legislation. He had just proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Treasury bill, Mr.- Rives’s bill uniting 
the Government to a league of twenty-five State 
banks. Mr. Randolph of New Jersey, in the course 
of the debate expressed also the opinion that the 
abuses of the Government justified the House in 
‘< stopping the supplies.” 

tAt the late election in New England, the manu- 
facturers, it is said, compelled their workmen in the 
factories to vote colored tickets, 
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splendid halls and lofty colonades, towering in all 
the pride and glory of classic architecture, may 
not be too high for the grasp of the people’s rage. 
Over deeper, wider foundations, planted as they 
may have been firmly in the affections and inte- 
rests of the people, the ploughshare of ruin has 
been ruthlessly driven. 
Mr. Chairman, this method of embarrassing 
the Government, by “stopping the supplies,” is 
not new even in the history of this country. It 
was tried during the last war, and we all know 
the result. The supplies were opposed by a cer- 
lain party in this country within these walls; 
and, outof this House,after the supplies were voted, 
the same party did all in their power to defeat the 
Government in negotiating its loans to carry on 
the war. I do not intend, sir, to indulge in indis- 
crimate condemnation of the motives, although 
Ido not approve of the conduct of this party. 
Many of them, I have no doubt, believe that their 
course was justifiable, upon the highest principles 
of poliey. ‘Pheir error was in acting upon the fear 
of speculative evils, instead of doing their imme- 
diate duty. At that time England was battling, 
not only for her own existence, but for the inde- 
pendence of all the nations of the earth. We had 
undoubtedly, the best and highest causes for war— 
but they might have supposed that success in such 
a contest might have been our ruin; and that if En- 
gland was overthrown, our liberties and indepen- 
dence would perish with her. But they opposed 
their country in favor of a foreign enemy. Instead 
of rallying to the support of the Government, ata 
time of great danger and difficulty, they endea- 
vored to paralize, embarrass, and overthrow it. Sir, 
what was their fate? The war rolled on—triumph- 
antly rolled on—borne up by the patriotism of the 
people, responding to that lofty sentiment of him, 
whose brow in life wore the laurel of the hero, and 
whose memory should live forever embalmed in 
the lays of the minstrel—“‘our country right or 
wrong.” Where are those who were for ‘‘stopping 
the supplies” during the war? Sunk forever into 
privacy, suspicion, and contempt! Andso it willever 
be. The Government might be weak or wrong; 
but the people avill not stand passively by, and see 
it beaten down by a foreign enemy; nor will they 
now permit it to be appropriated and prostrated by 
the banks and capitalists of the country. Why, if 
we are to have masters, let them at least be those 
whom we can respect or fear. Let there be one 
battle-field at least, which can tell to after-times 
that one brave and mighty effort was made for our 
liberties: but to be overcome, not by the power of 
tho sword, but by the influence of money—to give 
up the Government and Constitution of the coun- 
try by the base instrumentality of coloredt votes, 
or distress wrung from the poor, or the terrors 
of anarchy—Sir, it will not be. The people—the 
people will come to the rescue. Although sur- 
rounded by mists and darkness, and dragged with 
distress, they will ere long awake; and rising up in 
the majesty of truth and justice, they will snap 
asunder the chains which ambition and avarice 
have forged for their ruin. They will soon per- 
ceive, from the principles and parties involved, that 
the disgrace of the Government in this contest will 
be their infamy—its fall, their overthrow: and that 
noble patriotism which, during the last war on land 
and sea, rallied to its support, will once more come 
forth in all its majestic power, and march on to vic- 
tory. Aad in this mighty struggle where, sir, shall 
each of us be found? My position, at least, shall 
be in the van. If this Administration had conti- 
nued in its strength, approving as I do nearly all 
of its measures, since I have been upon this floor, 
1 should have been content to stand aloof, as I have 
heretofore done, and see it go on in its career of 
constitutional usefulness and duty; but the more it 
has fallen, the nearer I have found myself to its 
destinies; and now, if it is to fall in maintenance 
of the great financial measures, upon whieh I be- 
lieve it has staked its existence, I am willing, I am 
reagy, to go down with it. Better to fall with those 
who fall in defence of the Constitution and liber- 
ties of the country, than triumph with those whose 
victory, in my opinion, will be their prostration. 
Mr. Chairman, our duty, on the present occa- 
sion, appears to me to require us to pase the bill 


before the committee as soon as possible. The ne- 
cessities of the Government cannot be postponed. 
Let those who agree in this opinion determine to 
occasion as little delay as possible, by discussing 
the measure, and be ever ready to vote upon it. 
If those who oppose the bill think proper to con- 
sume time in discussion, and thus postpone relief 
to the Government, let them do it—on them be 
the responsibility. If they think proper to defeat 
the bill without any efficient substitute, let them do 
it. On them be the responsibility. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


REMARKS OF MR. FAIRFIELD, 
Or Marve, 

In the House of Representatives, May 29, 1838— 
The question being on the motion of Mr. Evans, 
to refer the message of the President relating to 
the Northeastern Boundary to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said, that as he and his col- 
league, who had just taken his seat, [Mr. Evans,] 
had the same object in view in regard to the set- 
tlement of the disputed boundary line, he was 
happy to be able to say, that in the justness of 
many of the remarks of his colleague he entirely 
concurred. In regard, however, to the nature and 
proper construction of the proposition of this Go- 
vernment to the British Government, as contained 
in the letter of Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox, under date 
of the 27th of April last, he felt constrained to 
differ with him. But whichever was right in this 
respect, he agreed with his colleague in doubting 
whether any thing would come of it, even if ac- 
cepted by the British Government. It might, he 
thought, reasonably be feared, that it would only 
be productive of delay and vexation. That, after 
years had been frittered away in prosecuting the 
object of the commission, we should find ourselves 
where we were at the beginning, no nearer toa 
determination of this long pending controversy, 
and Great Britain, in the mean time, enjoying 
most of the fruits of ownership. But the proposi- 
tion—what is it? My colleague understands it as 
expressing a willingness, on the part of this Go- 
vernment, to authorize the exploration and survey, 
upon the terms suggested by the British Govern- 
meant, as their modifications of the original Ameri- 
can proposition. He (Mr. F.) could not so regard 
it; but, on the contrary, simply as a proposition to 
open a negotiation upon that basis. ‘The language 
of Mr. Forsyth is as follows: ‘ By the accom- 
panying papers, received from the Executive of 
Maine, Mr. Fox will perceive that Maine declines 
to give a consent to the negotiation for a conven- 
tional boundary ; is disinclined to the reference of 
the points in dispute to a new arbitration; but is 
yet firmly persuaded that the line described in the 
treaty of 1783 can be found and traced whenever 
the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain shall proceed to make the requisite inves- 
tigations, with a predisposition -to effect that very 
desirable object. Confidently relying, as the Pre- 
sident does, upon the assurances frequently repeat- 
ed by the British Government, of the earnest desire 
to reach that result, if it is practicable, he has 
instructed the undersigned to announce to Mr. 
Fox the willingness of this Government to enter 
into an arrangement with Great Britain for the 
establishment of a joint commission of survey and 
exploration, upon the basis of the original American 
proposition, and the modifications offered by her 
Majesty’s Government.” And he thereupon in- 
vites Mr. Fox to a conference upon the subject at 
an early day. 

Now, though he (Mr. F.) did not profess to be at 
all familiar with the language and technicalities of 
diplomacy, yet he could not think that any thing 
more was intended by this than an offer to nego- 
tiate an agreement in which the terms of such agree- 
ment were all open for discussion and determina- 
tion. The original American proposition and 
the modifications thereof suggested by the Bri- 
itsh Government, were to form the basis of the 
negotiation, and were not absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally to be incorporated into the agreement itself. 


One of the modifications of our original proposi- 
tion was, that the commissioner should have the 
right to diverge westerly from a due north line jn 
search of “highlands,” and not easterly. Another 
was, that they should run from the source of the 
St. Croix to highlands that both parties would 
agree were the highlands named in the treaty, 
This would give to Great Britain much more than 
she has now the hardihood to claim direet/y, for the 
point of highlands which beth would agree were 
the highlands of the treaty would extend but a 
short distance northerly of the head of Connecticut 
river. Neither of these can Mr. Forsyth be consi- 
dered as assenting to; indeed, the terms of his letter 
would seem almost necessarily to exclude them; 
for an agreement to the effect of either proposition 
might, perhaps, be regarded as virtually assenting 
to a conventional line, which the General Govern- 
ment have again and again admitted they had no 
right to do. And Sir Charles R. Vaughan, in his 
letter to Mr. McLane, February 10, 1834, takes 
the same view of the nature of such an agreement; 
and, therefore, insists that Maine should be a party 
to it. Mr. Forsyth then, in a letter, in which he 
was communicating the decision of the State of 
Maine against investing the General Government 
with power to agree to a conventional line, and 
acknowledging her authority in that respect, could 
not fairly be considered, in whatever language he 
may have expressed himself, as indirect/y agreeing 
to any such line, or to an arrangement necessarily 
involving it. 

Our original proposition was for the establish- 
ment of a joint commission of survey, with power 
to decide and settle the question conclusively. The 
proposition of the British Government was to have 
such a commission of survey merely by way of 
experiment, to ascertain facts, but without the 
power of binding the parties. These are the pro- 
positions which are to constitute the elements of 
the agreement now proposed. 

But to settle this question of construction con- 
clusively, and not to leave it to the determination 
of general reasoning, Mr. F. said he would ask 
leave to read a letter from Mr. Forsyth to one of 
the Senators from Maine. This Senator, under- 
standing that different opinions were entertained 
as to the extent and design of the proposition of 
this Government to the British Government, ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Forsyth, asking for an ex- 
planation of it; in answer to which he received the 
following: 

DrHARTMENT OF STATE, 
May 26, 1838. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your letter 
of the 24th inst. and to state in reply, that from the 
negotiation to which the British Government has 
been invited, the President anticipates the esta- 
blishment of a joint commission with an umpire 
whose power will be restricted to the purposes of 
exploration and survey only, without authority 
finally to decide upun the rights of the parties, as 
contemplated in the original American proposition. 
The suggestions that have been made on either 
side with respect to the mode of constituting that 
commission, the principles upon which it is to act, 
and the instructions to be given it, are all to be 
discussed and decided upon as justice between the 
parties and their respective rights shall be deemed 
to require. The object of the President in offering 
to male such an arrangement, as you will see by 
my note to Mr. Fox of the 27th April last, is to 
test the correctness of the opinion of the State of 
Maine, “that the line described in the treaty of 
1783 can be found and traced whenever the Go- 
vernments of the United States and Great Britain 
shall proceed to make the requisite investigation, 
with a predisposition to effect the desired object. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN FORSYTH. 
To the Hon. Revet WituiaMs, 
United States Senate. 


This appeared to him (Mr. F.) as conclusive up- 


on the subject, and showed that his colleague had 
misconceived the true meaning and import of the 
proposition, at which, it is believed, he will be 
much better pleased than he would have been to 
have had his views upon the subject confirmed. 
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But as to the original American proposition re- 
ferred to in the letter of Mr. Forsyth, is it not 
equally clear that, in that also, my colleague is 
mistaken. That proposition is contained in the let- 
ter of Mr. Livingston to Sir Charles R. Vaughn, 
April 30, 1833, and is in the following words: “All 
the disadvantages of these modes of settlement, 
heretofore adopted, might, as it appears to the Ame- 
rican Government, be avoided by appointing a new 
commission, consisting of an equal number of com- 
missioners, with an umpire selected by some friend- 
ly sovereign, from the most skilful men in Europe, 
to decide on all points in which they disagree; or, 
by a.commission composed entirely of such men, 
so selected, to be attended in the survey and view 
of the country by agents appointed by the parties.” 
This is what is called “the original American pro- 
position;” and is that alluded to by Gov. Kent in 
his message to the Legislature as a proposition 
equitable and fair, just to all parties, and full of 
promise of adjustment upon proceedings satisfacto- 
rytous. Subsequently, to be sure, Mr. Living- 
ston speaks of certain well known principles which 
are observed in the running of boundaries, one of 
which is, that courses and distances should be con- 
trolled by monuments. But this is no part of the 
original proposition. They are entirely distinct 
and independent. One is the proposed agreement, 
the other is stated as an inducement to Great Bri- 
tain to enter into the agreement. 

The correctness of this, as an abstract propesi- 
tion, Mr. F. said he presumed no one was disposed 
to question, though many doubted its applicability 
to acase of this sort, considering the direction in 
the treaty as equivalent to one for runniag to a line 
of latitude. 

The further suggestions made by Mr. Living- 
ston in subsequent letters, intimating that the 
commissioners might diverge to the west, and not 
to the east, of the due north line, in order to reach 
the highlands named in the treaty, were for the 
same purpose, to wit: to induce Great Britain to 
agree to the establishment of the commission of 
su vey, by showing her how she might possibly be 
a gainer by it. That suggestion, however, was not 
well founded in law or justice, and can never com- 
mand the assent of Maine. But it did not consti- 
tute a part of the original American proposition; 
and therefore, no reference was had to it by Mr. 
Forsyth, in his late letter to Mr. Fox. 

In closing, Mr. F. said he would repeat that 
however the proposition may be construed, he did 
not believe that, accepted or not, we should thereby 
make any progress towards a final determination of 
the question. The only effectual step now to be 
taken, was the passage of the bill lying upon the 
table; and he united with his colleague in hoping 
that the House would soon take it up, and give it 
all that consideration which its importance de- 
mands, and which the obligations of this Govern- 
ment to the State of Maine imperatively require. 


Ea 


BRANCH BANK, U. S. PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
REMARKS OF MR. CUSHMAN, 


Or New Hampsu 

In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, May 15, 
1838—The Treasury note bill being under con- 
sideration. 
Mr. CUSHMAN said he was unwilling to inter- 
rupt the public business for one moment, with any 
remarks of his, but as the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. TittrscHast,] had thought proper to 
introduce into this debate a transaction which took 
place in the town in which he had the honor to 
reside, and one in which he participated, it was 
due to himself, as well as all others connected with 
that transaction, and the cause of truth and justice, 
that a plain and unvarnished statement of faets 
should be made, and for this purpose he would, for 
a short time, claim the attention of the House. 
That gentleman has remarked the first difficulty 
to his knowledge, with the Bank of the United 
States, commenced in New Hampshire, in the at- 
tempt to remove the president of the branch which 
was established in that State. From that fact, he 


has taken the liberty to infer that the friends of the 





late, as well as of the present Administration, 
have manifested a deadly hostility, not only to that 
bank, but to all the banking institutions in the 
country. 

Similar charges have been made, not only in this 
House, and in the other branch of Congress, but 
have been repeated over and over again, by every 
travelling politician, who has scoured the country, 
for political effect, from the time the transaction 
took place to the present moment. 

Some have been so wild as to say, ‘‘that the at- 
tack made upon the President of that branch was 
done to induce the Bank to favor the désigns of the 
Administration; and failing to induce the Bank to 
subserve the interests of the friends of the Admi- 
nistration, the whole power thereof was at once set 
in hostile array against that institution.” A more 
unfounded charge could not be conceived. It has 
not even the shade of a shadow upon which to rest 
itself. This will appear from a plain, unvarnish- 
ed, statement of facts. These facts are as follows: 
Some time in the spring of the year 1829 the mer- 
chants of Portsmouth conceiving themselves ag- 
grieved by the course which had been pur- 
sued by the gentleman who had been, but a 
short time before, placed at the head of that 
Branch, memorialized the directors of the parent 
Bank to have that gentleman removed, and some 
other one appointed in his place. The principal 
allegations stated in the memorial against the di- 
rectory of that branch were, as far as my memory 
serves me, that their measures were unnecessarily 
harsh and oppressive, and the want of a proper 
spirit of accommodation. 

One sample of unnecessary harshness, about 
which much, at that time, was said, was an edict 
thatall the debtors should pay to the bank twenty 
per cent. upon their notes every sixty days, when 
the loans had been made under an express or impli- 
ed understanding that only ten per cent. should be 
paid at the end of every four months. And the 
merchants saw, or at any rate thought they saw, un- 
der the order of things, as they then existed, nothing 
but distress and ruin. It was under these circum- 
Stances that the directors of the parent Bank were 
requested to make such a change in the directory 
of that branch as would not only stay the hand of 
oppression, but restore confidence between the bank 
and the business-men of that place. The founda- 
tion of the memorial seemed to be the mutual bene- 
fit and accommodation of all concerned. Notonly 
to aid those who were actively engaged in business, 
but to promote the interests of the bank itself. This 
fact no one would deny who was acquainted with 
the merchants whose names are attached to that 
memorial. 

Now, sir, let us turn our attention to the politi- 
ca] characier of the memorialists, because upon 
this fact depends the issue. What was it? Were 
they, sir, the friends of that illustrious patriot and 
Statesman, General Jackson, who but a short time 
previous had been elected the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States? Did they, in general, belong to 
the Democratic party? If they did, then there might 
have been some faint pretext for the allegations 
which have been made by our political opponents. 
But such were not the facts. No, sir, but far other- 
wise. That memorial was signed by about sixty 
individuals, the most of whom were merchants, 
and nine-tenths of whom then were and now are the 
political friends of the distinguished gentleman 
who was at the head of that branch, and from 
whose arbitrary administration they wished to be 
relieved; and a majority of the board of directors, 
which the memorialists proposed to substitute for 
the one then in existence, were the political friends 
of that gentleman, and were then, as well as at 
the present time, the friends of that institution. 

Some of those who took a part in that transac- 
tion were members of the Democratic party, and 
were among the most firm and sincere friends of 
General Jackson. 

Among that numbér was the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, the present Chief Magistrate of 
New Hampshire, and the humble individual who 
now has the honor of addressing you. But, sir, 
were either of those gentlemen, or any other friend 
of the Administration, the first to move in that af- 
fair? No, sir: those gentlemen only operated as 











































they were operated upon by the political friends of 
those connected with the bank. 

As to myself, I can assure this House, as well 
as the country, that it was with great reluctance 
that I took any partin that transaction. Althongh 
the gentleman at the head of that branch was op- 
posed to me in polities, yet he did not cross my 
path. I had, therefore, no feelings of jealously to 
gratify, and, on my own account, | had never had 
any thing to do with that institution; and, more- 
over, had no desire to be connected therewith ; and 
it was not until after a powerful appeal had been 
made to me by those merchants, that I gave my 
consent to aid them in removing the grievances of 
which they complained ; and I believe the same 
was the case with Mr. Woodbury. He could have 
desired no aid from the bank; and as a majority 
of the proposed board of directors were strongly 
opposed to him in politics, he could have had no 
expectation of benefiting either his private or po- 
litical interests. I have never entertained a doubt 
that his sole object was to promote the interests of 
the above mentioned memorialists; and for this 
purpose, and this purpose alone, did he consent to 
participate in that transaction. 

As to Governor Hill, he was entirely ignorant of 
the whole subject until he received a letter from 
me relative to what had transpired in Portsmouth. 
On reception of that letter, in which were expressed 
| the wishes, views, and desires of the merchants of 
Portsmouth, that gentleman, who is ever ready to 
relieve the distressed, and to do all the good in his 
power, drew up a memorial similar to the one 
which had been signed at Portsmouth, to which he 
procured the signatures of several members of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, which was then in 
session, and then forwarded the same to the parent 
Bank at Philadelphia, whither the other had been 
transmitted. 

What followed the presentation of these memo- 
rials is, I presume, too well known to require 
comment. Suffice it to say, that although the re- 
quest of the memorialists was not granted, and the 
gentleman whose conduct has been complained of, 
was reappointed to the same office for the succeed- 
ing year; yet before that year had expired, he left 
not only the bank, but the State. And the memo- 
rialists have the consolation of knowing that the re- 
presentations which they then made to the direct- 
ors of the parent Bank were true, and that the sub- 
sequent history of that branch verified every mate- 
rial fact which was set forth in those memorials. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as those gentlemen who ori- 
ginated and sustained those memorials, were the 
political friends of the president of that branch, who 
then were, and now are, the open and avowed ad- 
vocates of a United States Bank, I ask every fair 
and candid mind if there is the slightest foundation 
for the charges which have so often been made 
against those who participated in that transaction? 
I am confident the answer must be in the negative. 





BANK OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS, 
Or Massacuusetts, 
In Senate, May 17, 1838—On the bill for recharter- 
ing the District banks. 

Mr. DAVIS remarked, that he had risen chiefly 
to correct an error. He had been informed that 
an expression which fell from him the other day, 
in the debate respecting the banks of this District, 
had been misunderstood. He had expressed some 
surprise that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ben- 
ron] should condemn the Bank of Washington, 
because it paid specie for its bills, and gave him to 
understand it was difficult to please one who was 
neither satisfied with nor without a redemption of 
notes in specie. The Senator said this did not do 
justice to his views; for he complained that the 
bank did not put out its bills, and therefore had 
nothing te redeem; and its declaration was mere 
pretension. Mr. D. in reply, said he well knew 
that, so far as regarded active banking business, it 
was substantially a humbug. By the use of this 
phrase, it had been supposed that he concurred 
with the Senator in condemning the course of the 
bank. Nothing could be farther from the truth; 
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and he thought he explained himself so fully at the 
lime, that no one could misapprehend him, for he 
affirmed that the bank did all it could do. 
It was its duty to redeem its bills, and it 
had done so. This was just as it should be. 
But he added further that, in the existing state of 
things, no bank, pursuing this course, could keep 
its bills out, for paper was less valuable than spe- 
cie by several per cent. The Bank of Washington 
could not, therefore, safely issue a dollar of its pa- 
pec unless it had on hand a dollar of specie to re- 
deem it. No bank could do business in that way 
without loss; for if as much money must lie idle in 
the vaults as is equal to all its bills afloat, the loss 
of interest is exactly equal to the gain, and nothing 
is left to indemaify for risk or to defray expenses. 
‘The Bank of Washington had not, therefore, kept 
out its bills because it could not work impossibili- 
ues; and, moreover, it was difficult to see how one 
as Zealous for a specie circulation as the Senator 
could be anxious to have a bank withdraw it from 
circulation to give the public only dollar for dollar 
in paper. With his views, one would think it bet- 
ict to leave the specie afloat than to make this sub- 
sutution of paper. All this he had said in sub- 
stance, and supposed of course every one would un- 
derstand what he meant by humbug: namely, that 
payment of specie was, under such circumstances, 
merely nominal, as the bank could not do business. 

Now that he was up, he would add a few words 
more in regard to this bank, for he thought re- 
marks upjust in their character had been made in 
relauon to it. Its embarrassments in 1834 had 
been adverted to with great disapprobation, and 
urged as a reason for withholding confidence from 
it,and refusing to renew its charter. It was true 
it had been embarrassed, but he thought even that 
could be explained without leaving upon the cor- 
poration any stain of dishonorable reproach. He 
would, however, content himself with looking at 
its subsequent conduct, and see whether it afforded 
evidence, that if il possessed the public confidence, 
and whether it had given proof of a design rather 
to stand fair with the public than to make money. 
It had made no dividends for five years, not a 
farthing had the stockholders received during that 
time, but it had been sedulously employed in re- 
paring and restoring its credit. It then had $21,000 
of deposites; it now has $372,000, an amount, 
actually greater than its capital. He had before 
him a statement of its affairs then and now, both 
as to its liabilities and resources, by which it was 
most manifest, that by prudence and economy it 
had repaired its lossés, and had justly entitled itself 
to the high confidence of the public which it now 
possessed. 

It was the last among the banks to suspend pay- 
ments, having redeemed over $40,000 of its circu- 
lation belore it yielded to the pressure of the times. 
At the moment of suspension it had about $43,000 
of bills in circulation. This event occurred in 
May, 1837; and in August following, it resumed 
the redemption of its bills in guld and silver, having 
suspended for about three months; and, sir, there is 
a striking fact conuected with this, illustrative of the 
great confidence felt in the ability of the bank. 
uring this period of three months, it went on like 
other banks, receiving its bills in payment of debts, 
on deposit, and in exchange for the bills of other 
banks. And how much of their circulation, think 
you, came in? Did the holders of bills rush upon 
them? Could those who owed the bank buy them 
up at a heavy discount, and thus pay their debts? 
All it was able to collect in during that time 
amounted to about $8,000, leaving in circulation, 
when itresumed, over $35,000, which has since 
been reduced to $13,000, or to a nominal sum; for 
it is probable most of this will never return. 

Is not this a triumphant refutation of all the slan- 
ders about its having defrauded the public? Has it 
not forsaken its own immediate interest, and sacri- 
ficed all present advantages to the stockholders, to 
strengthen itself? Has it not promptly met its lia- 
bilities?’ What has it omitted to do which it ought 
to have done, or what has it done that it ought not 
to do? If any institution can present itself with 
clean hands, does not this do it?’ If any institution 
can atone for losses or errors in business, has not 
his done it? It stands in no shape wrong, unless 
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we exact impossibilities. Mr. D. said, having now 
done this act of justice to the Bank of Washington 
and its officers, he would notice some misapprehen- 
sions which gentlemen labored under respecting the 
banks in Massachusetts. He then proceeded to 
show that, from the manner of conducting business 
in that State, the banks were necessarily made the 
collectors of the bills of each other, and, when thus 
collected in, they were withdrawn from circulation 
and exchanged, so that the circulation on paper al- 
ways appeared much larger than it really was, for 
the bills thus held might, on an average, be consi- 
dered as cancelling each other in the different banks. 
He then proceeded to prove, from the returns ta- 
ken in this view, as compared with other States, 
that the banks of that State were in a condition be- 
yond distrust; and he believed that no bank could 
comply with the laws of Massachusetts and fail to 
be sound. The system was guarded with great 
caution, but frauds weuld sometimes occur. 


REMOVAL OF THE TREASURY BUILDING. 


SPEECH OF MR. LINCOLN, 


Or Massacuusetts, 

In the House of Representatives, April 17, 1838.— 
The House having gone into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Pore, of 
Kentucky, in the Chair,) took up for considera- 
tion the following bill: 

A BILL providing for the removal of the walls of the Treasu- 
7 building, and for the erection of a fire-proof building for 
the Post Office Department. 

Be it enacted, §&c. That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, authorised to cause the unfinished walls 
of the Treasury building, now in the process of construction, to 
be taken down, and the materials to be removed and applied to 
the construction of a fire-proof building of such dimensions and 
upon such plan of arrangement as may be required for the use 
and accommodation of the Post Office Department, on the site 
of the Post Office building recently destroyed by fire; and, for 
this purpose, that he be authorized to employ a skilful archi- 
tect to prepare and submit to him the necessary plans for the 
proper construction of such building, having regard to the use 
of the materials aforesaid, which, being approved by him, shall 
be conformed to in the erection of the structure. And the said 
architect =— be continued in the superintendence of the con- 
struction of the building, or another employed in that service, 
as the President may judge best. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the erection 
of the building authorized by the first section of this act, in ad- 
dition to the materials to be removed and applied thereto, as 
therein mentioned, there be, and hereby is, appropriated, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated by law. 


Mr. LINCO (chairman of the Committee on 
Public Puildings and Pnablic Grounds, who had re- 
ported the bill) addressed the committee in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: The report which accompanies 
the bill, and which is on the tables of gentlemen, 
explains the views of the committee, and presents 
the general reasons upon which the measure pro- 
posed is to be sustained. I might be content to 
rest here the merits of the propositien, and wait the 
objections (if any) which are to be urged against 
it, had not circumstances, extraneous to the matter 
of the report, and subsequent to its presentation to 
the House, admonished me of the propriety of be- 
ing well understood in the outset of this discussion. 
An appeal from the judgment and recommendation 
of the committee has been already made, by the 
architect of the buildings, to the House and the 
country; and I am anxious that no misapprehen- 
sion should exist in the minds of members as to the 
course of proceeding, the statement of facts, or the 
results, which are intended to be presented. There 
are, indeed, certain minor and subordinate consi- 
derations, not particularly adverted to in the report, 
which are proper to be connected with the subject 
of inquiry, and will serve to assist to a better un- 
derstanding of the occasion of the bill. 

The new Treasury building is being constructed, 
under the authority of the fifth section of the act of 
July 4, 1836, which is in the following words: 

Sro. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause to 
be erected, on or near the site of the former Treasury build- 
ing, or on any other public lot which he may select, a fire- 
proof building of such dimensions as may be required for the 
present ard future accommodations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon such plan, and of such materials, as he may m 
mest advantageous; and that, for this purpose, there be appro- 


priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 


ere, Mr. Chairman, is the authority under 
which the work was commenced and is proceed- 





ing. The law required three distinct acts to be done 
by the President, which in their character were pre- 
vious, and necessarily prerequisite, to the construe 
tion of the building. _‘First, in their proper order, 
he was to select a site, either near the old Trea- 
sury, or some other, as his judgment should prefer; 
second, to determine upon the plan and dimensions 
of the structure, and in the latter to see that they 
were sufficient for the present and future probable 
occasions of the Department; and third, as indis- 
pensably connected with the other two, to appoint 
an architect for the work. If the building is now 
ill-placed and defective, or otherwise obnoxious to 
the objections urged in the report, it arises from a 
default in the execution of the trust confided to the 
President in ene or all the above particulars, or it 
has resulted from incapacity or unfaithfulness in 
the mode of construction by the architect. Itis a 
necessary duty to show where the fault lies, that the 
mind may be disabused of prejudice which partial 
or party considerations may interpose to the cor- 
rection, as far as may now be, of manifold and im- 
portant errors. 

The act, as I have before shown, passed on the 
4th of July, 1836, the very day, as I recollect, of 
the adjournment of the session of Congress. I 
now hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, evidence of 
the time and manner in which the late President of 
the United States discharged that part of the duty 
which Congress had devolved upon him. It is 
contained in a paper which I will send to the table, 
and ask to have read by the Clerk. 

It was read in the following words: 

Under the act of Congress, authorizing the President of the 
United States to causea Treasury building and Patent Office to 
be erected, I hereby designate the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings to superintend generally the detailed modifications 
of plans for them, the advertising and forming of the contracts, 
ond the whole disbursements thereon; and to enable him to keep 
the accounts, make the payments, and prepare vouchers for 
settlement, and conduct the other correspondence relating there- 
to, I authorize him to employ a clerk at not over $900 a year, 
to be paid equally out ef the appropriations for said objects. I 
further appoint Robert Mills as architect, to aid in forming the 
plans, making proper changes therein from time to time, and 
seeing to the erection of said buildings in substantial conformi- 
ty to the plans Seah Seepee which are, in their general out. 
lines to be, asto the Treasury building, that annexed by said 
Mills—and as to the Patent Office, that annexed by Mr. Ellivtt; 
the former building to be erected on the old site, and the latter 
one on the square north ofthe Post Office. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

WASHINGTON ciTy, July 6, 1836. 

Mr. Chairman, resumed Mr. L. it is important 
that the date of this document should be regarded. 
It will be observed to be the 6th of July, the second 
day after that on which the act was passed. Here, 
sir, we find that within forty-eight hours of the 
enactment of the law, in the bustle of an adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and the fatigue and lassitude 
occasioned by its protracted sessions, and the heavy 
pressure of business at its close, the duties required 
of the President in relation to the selection of the 
site, on a view and consideration of all the circum- 
stances which should enter into the decision of 
such a matter, the preference of a plan, upona 
comparison of many which might be presented of 
different designs of construction, and the appoint- 
ment of an architect, were all performed. It would, 
indeed, seem, upon a superficial thought, that much 
more opportunity for consideration should have 
been given to either of these objects, especially to 
an inquiry for an appropriate plan. The future 
occasions of the Department, even if the present 
were known, involved large scope for contempla- 
tion. Who can limit, in imagination even, the 
growing business of this mighty Republic? But, 
sir, I intend not to impute blame to the Executive 
for this apparent precipitation. On the contrary, 
under the circumstances which I shall state, I hold 
him acquitted of fault therein. It will be remem- 
bered by those who were members of former Con- 
gresses, that this subject of the erection of a Trea- 
sury building had engaged for several sessions the 
attention of the Committee on Public Buildings. 
Numerous and very different plans had been offered 
for their adoption; and at length a preferred one, 
presented by Mr. Elliot, an architect in this city, 
was suspended in the lobby. For weeks it was 
made subject to the inspection of the members of 
the House, and remained upon the wall at the date 
of the passage of the bill. At the same time Mr. - 
Mills was in the actual employ of the Government 
as an architect. He had come recommended to 
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their service by some previous reputation, and had 
received several special engagements, with the ap- 
probation of the House, in repairs upon the Capi- 
tol, and particularly in the alterations of this Hall. 
With such testimonials of qualification, he pre- 
sented himself for the appointment. What repre- 
sentations he made to induce to the adoption of his 
plan of building, or to commit to his discretion the 
arrangement and construction of the edifice, the 
committee had no means of being informed. The 
result only of his application is known in the brief 
Jetter of authority which has just been read at the 
Clerk’s table; the evidence at once, as is seen, of 
the appointment of the architect, the designation of 
the site, and the plan of construction, upon the op- 
portunity for inquiry and examination afforded by 
a single intervening day between the passage of the 
law, and the performance of the Executive trust in 
all these particulars. 

But, sir, I have said, I impute no fault to the late 
President of the United States for this seeming pre- 
cipitancy of action. He had reason to believe the 
architec: previously employed by the authority of 
the House “thonest and capable,” and with the 
sustaining recommendations which he exhibited of 
sufficient skill and experience for the task. He 
might well also rely, that one who should be ap- 

inted to carry into effect the design of Congress 
would adopt, as a guide to his conduct, the plan 
which received the preference of the committee, 
and had at least the tacit approval of the House. 
The site also was indicated in the law, by the men- 
tion of its proximity to the old Treasury building, 
unless a preference should be given to some other 
place. Besides, it is again to be regarded that the 
President was, at this time, worn down by the la- 
bors and confinement attendant upon a protracted 
session of Congress, and the weakness and infirmi- 
ty of impaired health, and within a few days left 
the city for that relaxation from arduous duties 
which had become necessary to the restoration of 
exhausted strength. The necessary application to 
the more important business of the nation upon his 
return, immediately preceding the following session 
of Congress, and his subsequent severe and con- 
tinued sickness, precluded all further attention, and 
doubtless the bestowment of any thought upon the 
subject until the cluse of his term of office, on the 
4th of March of the last year. In the meantime 
the work of construction had been commenced by 
the architect, the position of the building had been 
fixed, and its foundations laid, and the structure 
was rising to view. ‘To whatever objection it might 
now have been exposed, there seemed no power 
for interposition. It is understood that representa- 
tions were made to the present Executive unfavo- 
rable to the site and plan of the work. But the 
office of the law had been already fulfilled in these 
particulars. He rightly deemed that it was not 
within his province to change the location once de- 
termined upon, or to interfere with a plan of con- 
struction supposed to have been approved by his 
predecessor in office, and the building hasthus been 
suffered to proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, [continued Mr. L.] [have thought 
it not irrelevant to present the circumstances under 
which the architect was appointed, and the site 
and plan of the building were designated, to pre- 
clude any misapprehension of the personal appli- 
cation of the objections which the committee have 
urged to the design and execution of the work. 
Sir, I should deprecate the exvitement of party feel- 
ing from a supposed implication of the conduct, 
either in act or neglect, of the late or present Ex- 
ecutive in this matter. This is no party affair. 
The report of the committee, vow upon your ta- 
ble, has the unanimous consent of gentlemen of both 
political parties, a majority of them the friends of 
the Administration. {t truly presents, with the 
bill, the result of the deliberations of many weeks, 
most laboriously and faithfully devoted to the ex- 
amination of the subject, and is entitled to all the 
confidence which patient inquiry and impartial 
judgment, with whatever capacity the committee 
possess, may claim. It is to be borne in mind also 
that it is not the werk of the committee of this 
House only. Under a resolution of the other 
branch, concurred in here, we have brought to our 
aid the consentaneous advice and opinions of a 


an 


committee of that body. Again I say, therefore, || 


this is no party matter, and the indications abroad | 
or in this House that it may be made so, are to be | 


} 


' 
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received with no sentiments but of reproof and re- || 


gret. For myself, I shall continue to treat the sub- 
ject, as I have hitherto regarded it, as one of busi- 
ness merely, a transaction having relation to pro- 
perty, aside from politics, in which the Adminis- 
tration and those who oppose it have a like con- 
cern, under the law, to see that the Government 
obtain those accummodations which convenience 
and the public interest have demanded. I full well 
know that itisadry and uninviting topic; but | 
would fain hope for that attention to it from this 
committee which its bearing upon the Treasury and 
its importance to the couatry should secure. 

I proceed now to consider the objections to the 
building, and to show where and with whom the re- 
sponsibility lies for its defects. The report which 
accompanies the bill points to the position of the 
building, the plan of its construction, and the inse- 
curity ef the work, for the former; and to the archi- 
tect appointed by the President, for the latter. In 
the judgment of the committee, with the architect, 
and with him alone, rests the fault for whatever 
cause of complaint justly exists. And here, letme 
remark that, in arriving at this conclusion, no un- 
favorable bias preoccupied the minds of the mem- 
bers, to the prejudice of Mr. Mills. For myself, I 
may truly say, that my prepossessions had been 
altogether in his favor; and, throughout the whole 
process of inquiry and examination by thecommit- | 
tee, he was uniformly treated with a delicacy and | 
tenderness towards his feelings and professional 
reputation, but ill requited in the extraordinary ap- | 
peal which he has thought proper to prefer. It is | 
now made painfully my duty, in discussing the | 
principal subject, to connect with it an exposition | 

| 
| 
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of the incapacity or misconduct of the architect, fur 
either the committee are wholly unjustified in their 
report, or to one or both of these causes are to be 
ascribed the errors of which they complain. 

On the very threshold of their inquiries, the at- 
tention of the committee was directed to the actual 
position of the new Treasury building, in reference 
to the site. They saw that, with a greatly extended 
front, it was placed on an inclined plane of rapid 
elevation, and so protruded upon the line of the 
contiguous street, as to admit of no relief to the 
unequal height of the base, and an inconvenient 
access to the rooms. Moreover, it was brought, 
with its unfinished walls, into such near proximity 
to the office of the present State Department, as to 
indicate a design in the architect, if not to create a 


necessity, for the removal and destruction of that | 


edifice. An examination of the interior arrange- 
ment of the structure suggested objections to the 
passage ways, and to the imperfect light which 


could be received into parts ofthe building. It was | 








upon such observaticns, Mr. Chairman, that the 
architect was first called upon to explain the plan 
of his work. Sir, it is proper I should state that it 


which induced to subsequent and more critical in- 
quiries into the matter. When asked the occasion 
for precipitating the building to }the line of the 
street, and carrying the unfinished walls to the side 
of the building occupied by the State Department, 
his excuse was, the positive command of General Jack- 
son to preserve the building of the State Department, 
and the necessity, therefore, of conforming the 
walls to the position of the old edifice, with a view 
of connecting them with it. Whea it was pointed 
out to him that this object had not been regarded, 
inasmuch as the line of colonnade of the new struc- 
ture was several feet in advance, while the princi- 
pal wall receded as far from the front line of the 
building, his reply was, that the front of the old 
building was to be cut off, and the colonnade ex- 
tended. 
would necessarily occasion the destruction of all 
the front reoms of that building. He said the front 
rooms must be taken away. When asked how he 
would dispose of the chimneys in that case, his 
reply was, they must be taken down also. It was 
remarked to him, by the committee, that the win- 
dows of the State Department did not correspend 
with those of the new building; his answer was, 
they must be altered and madeto conform. It was 


was hisinability to do this in a satisfactory manner, 
| 


It was then suggested to him that this | 
| 








farther objecied, that the buildings were of different 
number and height of stories, that the floors were 
not on the same level, that the passage ways did 
not coincide, and would not admit of communica- 
tions with each other; and now it was that the 
architect admitted, for the first time, that there 
could be no conformity short of an entire change in 
the interior, and mostly so of the exterior structure 
of the old building; and it might be best to take it 
entirely away. Thus, the new building had been 
forced into an inconvenient and improper position, 
and arranged upon an objectionable plan of con- 
siruction, under the pretext of respect to a mandate 
to preserve the old, while the destruction of the old 
had now become the preferable mode te the com- 
pletion of the new. Sir, upon this exhibition of 
the reasoning and conduct of the architect, the 
committee did, indeed, entertain distrust of his 
judgment and fidelity. The commission in his 
hands gave no warrant for such an arrangement, 
either in the position or plan of the new Treasury 
building; and I wi!l show that, neither in the one 
nor the other, has he the sanction er the aathonty 
of General Jackson. 

The law requires that the President ‘cause to 
be erected, on or near the site of the former Trrea- 
sury building, or any other public lot he may select, 
a fire proof buildng,” &e. In the only paper signed 
by General Jackson on the subject, that of 6h 
July, 1836, which has been read, and which is both 
the evidence of the execution of his duty in the 
designation of the site, and his authority to the 
architect to engage in the construction of the work, 
he directs in so many terms, that the Treasury 
building be erected ‘“‘on the old site.” In con- 
connection with this, we have the word of the 
architect himself that he was specially enjoined to 
preserve the State Department. Indeed, the instruc- 
tions could not have been otherwise; nor in the 
absence of instructions, could any other interpre- 
tation have been given to the law. This latter 
building was comparatively new. It had been 
erected since the last war with Great Britain, cf 
durable materials, in a substantial manner, and at 
acost exceeding the sum of one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. The reference by the President 
for the sile of the new building was to the old T'rea- 
sury; and, by enjoining the preservation of the 
State Department, he, in effect, prohibited all in- 
terference with it. Sir, whatever may be the pre- 
tence that the President approved or understood 
the present position and extentof the new build- 
ing, it is utterly inconsistent with the little attenticn 
which he had opportunity to give to the subject, 
and repugnant alike to his written designation of 
the site, and his more explict verbal direction to the 
architect. 

Nor is the architect better sustained in the plan 
which he is now prosecuting for the completion of 
the building. It is not the plan selected by General 
Jackson. I say this advisedly. The pian of pre- 
sent execution could not have been the plan of 
original design upon which the building was au- 
thormzed to be constructed. Does any doubt of 
this? Let him but examine the foundations and 
present state of the structure, and regard the clear 
indications to the necessary mode of ils comple- 
tion. The whole design of the architect is to be 
seen in the drawing now suspended in the lobby, 
behind the bar. It presents the elevation of an 
edifice of given dimensions, corresponding with the 
front wallsof the present building, extended over the 
site occupied by the State Department, and with a 
north wing covering the whole foundation of the 
Jatter building. It exhibits a corresponding wisg 
at the south, and a projection of like proportion in 
the centre. Such, Mr. Chairman, are the outlines 
of the plan, and such the sure indicaticas, from the 
actually existing state of the work, of the inten- 
tion of the architect to ils execution. Was such 
a plan ever approved by the Executive? And, 
from the consideration that it mast destroy the 
very thing which the late President insisted should 
be preserved, (the building of the State Depari- 
ment,) the committee found, in the explanatien 
of the plan given to them by the architect, a con- 
clusive fact against the possibility of there having 
been such approval. 
signs upon the drawing of the south wing of the 
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building, i! was said to be intended for the accom- 
modation the Post Office Department. And 
surely such an object eould not have been contem- 
plated by General Jackson in July, 1836. At that 
lime, no wart existed of such accommodation, 
The Post Office Department had then a eonvenient 
and a propriate builiing, and it was months after 
when the conflagration which caused its destruction 
could have rendered any thought of this further 
provision proper. Sir, there must be some mistake 
inthis matter. In the very loose and indefinite 
terms of the commission given to the architect 
may be found the source of much of the present 
difficulty. He is there authorized “to aid in form- 
ing the plans, making proper changes therein, from 
time to time;” and these changes it is that lay at the 
foundation of all the mischief. It was this au- 
thority which has substituted for the simple, neat, 
convenient, and economical plan of Mr. Elliot, 
which had been approved by the committee, the 
complex, ornate, incongruous, and extravagant de- 
sign of the present architect; which, instead of 
improving 2 bad site by the judicious position of 
an appropriate edifice, has added to the inconve- 
nience of place by the faulty arrangement of an 
imperfect and vaauthorized structure. 

Mr. Cosirman, lest I should be thought to press 
this pomt of elyecuon beyond the degree of consi- 
deration to which it may be entitled, I beg leave to 
refer to a document which has not before come to 
the notice of the committee, to show that the desigu 
of the buiiding, and consequently the expense in- 
volved in iis completion, is not even now under- 
stood by the Government. In a communication 
made duiing the present session to the House by 
the President of the United States, in answer toa 
resolution moved at the special session, I believe 
by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Everer,] 
is the following statement: 





“Ae the Sth section of the act of July 4, 1836, under the au- 
thority of which this building has been commenced, provided 
only f ion of an edifice of such dimensions as may 
the present and future accommodation of the 
artment, the size of the structure has been adapted 

‘nd itis nolecoutemplated to appropriate any 
part of the Vuildisy to the uce of any other Deparument.”’ 


Sir, [ would respecitiully ask, “what is the size 
of the siracture,” now in the process of erection? 
We lave the plan of the building. We see its 
foundations, and the present state of its walls; and 
where and ho. are these to terminate? They are 
now open at both ends, more nearly resembling the 
tunnel of a railroad than the “dimensions” of a 
building. Again, the President says: 

“As itis understood, however, thatthe plan of the edifice ad- 
mits of its beng completed either with or without wines; and 
that, if Congress should think proper, accommodation may be 
provided, by means of wings, Consistently with the harmony of 
the original design, for the Department of State, and the Gene- 
ral Post Office, 101s not Clought that the public interest requires 
any change ja the location or plan,” &c. 

A report from the architect to the President is 
the authority for the understanding that “the plan 
of the bailding admits of its being completed with 
or without wings.’ Mr. Chairman, I much fear 
that the confidence of the President has been 
abused in this matier. Sir, the plan of the build- 
ings is of a building with wings, and the plan can- 
not be executed without them. The main en- 
trances would otherwise be cut off, and in no way 
else can the ends of the bu:lding now be finished, 
without violating every rele of architectural order. 
Your committee repeatedly and carefully inquired 
into this subject, and I feel well assured that there 
can be no completion of the present paris of the 
building, **no harmony of the original design,” but 
with the addition of the wings. This misappre- 
hension of the President is the assigned cause, too, 
why “‘it is not thought that the public interest re- 
quires any change in the location or plan.” It 
may be fair to infer that, with more correct in- 
formation from ihe architect, his conclusion would 
have been different in this respect aiso. 

I have thus endeavored to show that the inten- 
tions of Cengress in regard to the passage of the 
law have not been regarded, either in the designa- 
tion of the site by the President for the precise lo- 
cation of the building, or the selection by him of 
the definite plans for its construction, but that the 
architect, availing himself of the opportunity which 
the absence or sickness of the late Chief Magis- 
wate afforded, and under a misapprehension of 
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facts induced in the mind of his successor, bas 
substituted the dictates of his own judgment, or 
taste, or interest, both in the design and the location 
of the edifice. The work derives ne sanction from 
the authority which was to direct to its construction; 
and the consideration of its defects, whatever they 
may be, is disembarrassed of all other reference 
than to their intrinsic character. 

It was, Mr. Chairman, from the unsatisfactory 
result of their own observations, that the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings proposed to the President 
to be permitted toca!l to their aid the advice of some 
skilful, experienced, and unprejudiced artist. Their 
application was promptly responded to, and, by the 
appointment of the President, Thomas U. Wailier, 
esj. an architect of high and deserved celebrity, 
then and now in charge of the construction of the 
Girard College, in the city of Philadelphia, one of 
the most costly and magnificent structures which 
ever adorned any age or nation, was engaged in 
theirservice. The report of this gentleman is upon 
the desks of members, and to the opinions which it 
expresses I shall advert hereafter. 

The survey and examination by Mr. Walter 
having resulted unfavorably to the character of the 
work, the committee, with a scrupulous regard to 
the feelings and interest of the architect of the 
building, submitted to him acopy of the report, 
and invited an answer to the objections it contain- 
ed. That answer is also given to the House. It 
could be matter ef no surprise that there should 
thus be exhibited a conflict of opinions, the almost 
necessary consequence of diversity of taste or judg- 
ment, or of varied practice and experience; influ- 
enced, too, on the one side by the pride of previous 
opinion and of deep personal interest. In the spirit 
of impartiality and of anxious inquiry after truth, 
recourse was again had to the authority of the Pre- 
sident to call to the assistance of the committee ano- 
ther well-qualified, unbiassed, and unprejadiced 
witness and judge of the worl. In the report of 
Mr. Parris, appended to the printed report of the 
committee, we have the opinion of an architect to 
whose science, eminent skill, and large experience 
in his profession, the highest testimonials were of- 
fered, and whose judgment in the matter it will ill 
become less instructed and competent men to resist. 
That judgment is in accordance with the report of 
Mr. Walter, and condemns the structure, in its de- 
sign and progress, from the very inception of the 
plan to its present point of execution. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the occupation and 
the duty of seme portion of my life to consider the 
character of human testimony, to analyze, compare, 
and weigh facts and circumstances, and to arrive 
at conclusions from the prevailing power and force 
of evidence. The situation of witnesses is no in- 
considerable element in the credit which should be 
given to their testimony. 
cussion, we have, on the one hand, the confident 
assurance of the architect of the building in the fit- 
ness and thoroughness of the werk, and, on the 
other, the impeachment, by two artists, both of the 
plan and execution. 

I have before referred to the different positions in 
which these gentlemen stand to the subject; the one 
implicated in his conduct, his professional reputa- 
tion involved, and the continuance of his employ- 
ment here, perhaps, depending upon the issue of 
this investigation; the others involuntarily brought 
from a distance to an examination of the work, pre- 
viously unapprized of its supposed defects, uncom- 
mitted by the expression of any previous opinion, 
and to be affected by no possible result. The pre- 
ponderating claim to confidence might well be de- 
termined from these considerations alone. But 
there are other circumstances which are proper to 
be brought to view in this connection. The archi- 
tect of the building, in his report to the committee, 
chalienges what he is pleased to term the theory of 
the other artists against his long and successful prae- 
tice; and, in support of the latter, points “to nu- 
merous fire-proof buildings erected by me” in South 
,Carolina, and to ‘‘some of the custom-houses de- 
signed by me,and erected within the last five or six 
years in New England,” particularly at Newbury- 
port and New Bediord, in Massachusetts, and New 
London and Middletown, Connecticut; and to ‘the 
custom-house stores in Baltimore, now under con- 
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struction, and designed by me as a fire-proof 
building.” 

Mr. Chairman, in respect to his claims to merit 
for the design of the custom-house stores in Ba!ti- 
more, I beg to have read a letter from the archi- 
tect employed in the erection of that building, ad- 
dressed to an henorable member of this House, 
which I send to the table. 

BaLTiImMorg, April 11, JA°8 
To Men. B. C. Howarp: 

REesPecreD Sik: | have taken the liberty of intruding op 
your time by asking the favor of you to explain to the Presi. 
dent of the United States an error I have seen in Mr. Robert 
Mills’s (architect) reply to Mr. Lincoln, and the architects Mr 
Thomas U. Walter and Mr. Alexander Parris, on the ineffi 
ciency of the structure of the Treasury building. Mr. Mills 
says, in his reply, “ the custom-house stove in Baltimore, 
now under construction, designed by me.” Sir, ils asser- 
tion is altogether erroneous, as I will prove toyou. From the 
first day, 1 was employed by the Commissioners, Messrs. 
Joseph White and James Howard, appointed to have this 
house constructed. On entering on my duties the fi st day, 
the Commissioners laid before me a general plan, and other 
sketches and plans designed by Mr. Mills, engineer and archi. 
tect, and other plans designed by Colonel Small, of Baltimore, 
with instructions that I should exaubine those plans care/ully 
until the next day, when they would meet, and I should report 
to them my opinion of the plans, whether there was any that | 
would recommend at their meeting. I made an unfavorab!: 
ener, not accepting any of the plans submitted for my co 
sideration. I was then instructed by the Commissioners to 
make drawings, and at as early a period as possible, and sub. 
mit them for their consideration. On their examining my 
plans they approved of them. They sent the plans to Wash 
Ington for examination, and they were there approved, sent 
back to the Commissioners, and I have built by thei in this 
particular way. 

Icarnot see how Mr. Mills can claim, in his rep!y to the re 
port of the committee of the House of Representatives, that he 
designed the plans of the custom-house store in Balumore. 

Sir, this assumption on the part of Mr. Mills I deem an in 
justice to me as a mechanic and draughtsman, who can d 


lesign 
his own plans of edifices, and execute their construction afier- 
wards. 


I will not trespass on your time, as I know it is a!l important, 
but would beg of you the favor to inform the President and 
the Committee on Public Buildings of the grievances of which 
I complain. Your obedient and humble servant, 

JOHN F. Hoss 

Mr. Chairmzn, [ apprehend that, upon inquiry, 
the architect will be found scarceiy more meritori- 
ous in relation to some of the buildings to which 
he has called the attention of the committee, as 
designed by him, and erected in New England. If, 
by the use of these terms, he intends only that he 
furnished plans and drawings for such buildings, 
or, in respect to some of them, that he directed the 
mode of construction and order of work, I have no 
authority to gainsay the expression ; bat that, 1a 
any other sense, he erected or de igned the buildings, 
or, in regard to some of them, knows even in what 
manner they were executed, 1 may be permitted to 
doubt. In one thing, at least, he is, as I am in- 
formed, greatly mistaken. He claims thal, at the 
lime of his engagement upon the custom-houses in 
Massachusetts, he * found not a single bricklayer 
that knew how to turn a groin ;” and ihat “ up to 
that day, such a thing as a brick-groin was not to 
be found in New England.” Sir, against this 
pretension of vanity, ithas been stated to me, from 
a source not to be questioned, that long before Mr. 
Mills ever saw New England, or had himself 
‘“ turned a groin,” the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, in Boston, one of the noblest structures 
in that beautiful city, abounding in public edifices 
of the most approved models, had been constructed 
in its basement story upon precisely the same prin- 
ciple of arching; and that the practice was there 
well understood and familiar to mechanics. The 
fact imports but little of itself, but may serve to 
disabuse the public mind of false confidence in the 
genius and experience of the architect. 


And here I gladly dismiss both the Architect of 
the Public Buildings and his report to the commit- 
tee from further consideration. It seemed to me 
necessary to have bestowed upon them thus mach 
particularity of attention, as upon the degree of 
credit to which they are entii'ed may, in a great 
degree, depend the dis2osition of the subject-matter 
under discussion. Sir, | again repeat, that, in what 
I have said, I indulge in no unkind feeling towards 
the individual. It is to the merits of his work of 
construction, to his capacity and fidelity in the ser- 
vice in which he has been engaged, and to the effect 
of his labors upon the public interest, to these, and 
to these alone, as brought to the view of the commit- 
tee, within the seope of their duty to the House 
and to the country, that I have directed my re- 
marks. I now pass to the provisions of the bill 
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jtselt, aud to the grounds upon which it is sustained 
by the committee by whom it has been reported. 

The first proposition contained in the bill is, an 
authority to the President of the United States ‘to 
cause the unfinished walls of the Treasury build- 
ing, now in the progress of construetion, to be 
taken down;” and the report of the Committee on 
the Public Buildings justifies the proposition, by 
representations of the unsuitableness of the plan to 
the site of the building, the bad arrangement of the 
interior parts of the structure, and the defective 
character of the work. Of these in their order. 

To the first point of objection I have already had 
occasion to call the attention of this committee, 
when referring to the act of Congress under the 
authority of which the building was commenced. 
That act contemplated a simple edifice for the 
accommodation of the Treasury only; and the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to the object may be 
regarded as some indication, at least, of its antici- 
pated cost and extent. But it is not to the enlarge- 
ment of the plan of the structure that the objection 
is intended to apply. This may, indeed, transcend 
the authority of law, but is not a matter within the 
appropriate cognizance of the committee of which 
I have the honor to be a member. It isto the 
plan of the building, in coznection with its actual 
position, the means of access to its accommoda- 
tions, and its convenient occupation and use. 
These are not now subjects for doubt or specula- 
tion. The foundations of the building are laid, and 
the superstructure has risen upon them. They are 
visible to the eye, and the defects are obvious to the 
remark of every observer. Will gentlemen but 
accompany me to the site of the edifice, they will 
there see an extended base of several hundred feet, 
upon an inclined plane of more than fourteen feet, 
with one end buried in the earth, and the other 
elevated as far above the adjoining foot-way. 
They will find the face of the building so pro- 
troded upon the line of the sireet as to allow room 
only for a passage from the side-walk to the plat- 
form of a splendid colonnade, and thence to the 
principal halls, by a flight of narrow side-steps 
perpendicular to the base, and under which, also, 
must be the entrance to the front corridor of the 
basement. They will see, to their greater surprise, 
as I apprehend, what must be an anomaly in the 
process of architectural construction, the front and 
rear walls of a stone edifice carried to the height 
of two stories, with both ends open from the foun- 
dation, and with a durable brick building in the 
way of closing the one, and no authorized or deter- 
minate mode for completing either. Had the build- 
ing been but thrown back from the street, and con- 
structed upon the design approved by the Committee 
on the Public Buildings of the last Congress, bad 
as was the site, all these difficulties would have 
been avoided. By any mode in which it may now 
be finished, its position will be most awkward, its 
app! oach inconvenient, and its general appearance 
reproachful to the architectural skill and taste of 
the country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have yet to learn upon 
what precise plan it is proposed even that the un- 
finished walls shall be carried out. They are now 
of unequal extent from the centre; and at the north, 
which is their shortest arm, approach within some 
three or four feet of the building occupied by the 
State Department. Here is no room for extension, 
but over the foundation of that edifice. What, 
then, I ask, is to be done? Is it the intention to 
des roy this valuable building? The plan, which 
hangs in the lobby behind me, indicates this. It is 
the plan of the architect; and one of the wings, de- 
lineated in the diawing, is made to occupy the very 
site of the present building. Orare the walls to termi- 
nate with their present extent? How, then, is the 
building to be closed, and in what manner the end 
finished? The committee were told, in answer to 
the objection, that the front approach was narrow 
and inconvenient; that the main en'rances were 
designed to be at the ends, directly opposite to the 
principal halls, or passageways, of the building. 
But what space is there left for this accommoda- 
tion, either for entrance or ligitt to the passages 
between the two buildings, now brought almost 
into juxtaposition with each other? And at the 
other extremity, too, the south end of the building, 





with its main entrance fourlecn feet above the level 
of the ground, what here is the plan of completion? 
and how are you to ascend from the street? If the 
design, as shown upon the plan, be carried out, the 
building is yetto be extended in this direction some 
ninety or a hundred feet; and steps descending from 
thatextremity, at the elevation of the passageway, 
will reach far into the avenue, upon the seuth. 
Sir, if any one knows what is the present plan of 
execution, he has more information than I have 
been able to acquire. 

A second reason with the committee for report- 
ing the bill was the bad arrangement of the inte- 
rior of the structure, and the want of adaptation 
to the purposes for which it was designed. These 
objections rest not in taste or opinion only. The 
defects are palpable, primary in importance, and, 
in the present advanced state of the bnilding, be- 
yond remedy. They consist in the narrowness 
of the halis or passage-ways, and the want of pro- 
vision for the admission of sufficient lizht to the 
rooms. The building, carried out according to 
the plan, will be 456 feet in length, while the prin. 
cipal halls, running longitudinally through thi 
great extent, when finished, in the three upper stos 
ries, willbe hardly more than nine feet in width- 
and, in the basement, but litiie exceeding ejeht. 
On this part of the subjeci, | beg Jeave to read an 


extract from the report of Mr. Walier, as descrip-" | 


tive of the character and consequences of this fault 
of construction: 


‘YF should remark,” says he, “that all the passages in the | 


building are entirely too narrow for either beanty, convenience, 


or comfort. The main passage, by which all the rooms are | 


approached, will be ‘our liundred and fifty-six feet in length, 
(should the whole design be carried out.) while its width is 
only nine and a half feet. The only means of lighting this 
passage is by a window of four feet by eight at each end, and 
thesecondary light it may receive from the cross entries, stair 
ways, and glass that may be taserted in the doors. 
however, will not amount to much. A passageas long as the 
one in question should have been atleast fifteen feet wide, with 
as much light at each end as could possible have been intro- 
duced. Ampler arrangements should also have been made 
for introducing intermediate lights.” 


I may permitted, I trust, to refer also to the au- 
thority of Capt. Parris, in support of the opinion of 
Mr. Walter. He states, that— 

“Considering the length of the building, the number of rooms 


to be entered through this passage, the many cecupants and 
others having occasion of ingress and egress throvel tye. my 
opinion, this great thoroughfare for the whole bu Wing should 
have been, at least, fifteen feet in width; and 1 have not seen 


any sufficient reason for confining it to its present reduced 
limits. Iconsider this defect without remedy.” 

On the authority of these two experienced and 
accomplished artists, it might seem that the objec- 
tion was conclusive. Bait! rest nothere. There 
are facts, in the practice of the architect of the 
building, which speak a language a3 unequivocal 
as the opinionsI have cited’ The Patent Oilice, 
now in the course of construction, undec his super- 
intendence, of little more than one-half the extent 


of the Treasury building, has a passage-way of 


filleen feet; and we have ali seen upon our desixs, 
at the present session, a plan for a Marine Hos- 
pital, prepared by this very architect, of Jess than 
two hundred feet in lengih, with a like breadth of 
fifteen feet passages. Wherefore, then, this great 
contraction in the most necessary and oft-freqnent 
ed part of the Treasury building? Whether it re- 
sult from mistake or design, the effect is the same, 
and alike injurious. Ejther fifteen feet passage- 
ways in a siructure of one or two hundred feet in 
length are wastefully improper, or nine feet in an 
edifice of four hundred and fifty feet is insuflerably 
defect:ve. Had I nat dismissed from regard the 
report of the architect, I might cite with effect his 
distinct admission that, “in respect to the width of 
the corridors and passage-ways, it would have add- 
ed much to their beanty had they been half as wide 
again;’” and, as regards the lighting these corri- 
dors and passage-ways, the pregnant expression of 
a belief only “that they will not be deficient in 
light, but that they will be sufficient for the trans- 
action of the business of passing to and fro!” I 
will apply to this but the single comment, that, in 
the present advanced state of architectural science 
and improvement, that must be but an ill construc- 
tion, indeed, of a national edifice, which is less am- 
ple in all its proportions than good taste demands, 
and can only subserve, by its accommodations, the 


most necessary and restricted uses. 


Another branch of the same general objection of 


All these, | 
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want of adaptation in the arrangement of the 
building to the purposes of its construction is, the 
deficiency of light in the front range of rooms of 
the basement and attic stories. In the former, the 
light can be bat secondary and very imperfect. It 
is first to be admitted through a thick wall, by win- 
dows of only four feet square, into a corridor under 
the platform of the colonnade, and thence into the 
rooms back of the corridor. The dimensions of 
the windows of the atiiec are the same, and these 
will be much obscured by the columns and enta- 
blature of the colonnade. The light, whatever it 
may be, must be admitted near the floor, below the 
level of the height of the desks, and will not be 
sufficiently reflected tor ihe necessary use. With 
this statement of position, it can hardly be neces- 
sary to seek the opinions of architects, to satisfy 
any considerate mind of the eTect. But the decla- 
rations of Messrs. Walter and Parris are so direct 
and explicit to this point, and so brief withal, that 
I hope to be pardoned a reterence to them: The 
former remarks: 


“The rooms mm the basement story will be entirely too dar! 
and dump for office pur, oses, and the apartments in th: third 
(attic) story, having w lows but half the size ot the 
Wiil be so darkesed by the colonnace as to render them aime 
uselese. The only com betes ms in the building © 
therefore, be found tai the first and seeuial st ries, Which ¢ 


« but eventy-lve aparime nts 

The latter gentleman expresses the opinion that, 
from such observations as he has been able to make 
of the rooms in the basement story, “they will be 
entirely too dark for the occupation of clerks, and 


too damp, when closed, for the deposite of papers.” 


[n relation to the attic, he observes: 


“The windows of the attic are toosmall. — T was informed by 
the superintendent of the work that they are to be only four feet 
square, the top coming only five feet above the floor. ‘Th: 


soffit, or under side of the entablature, will be placed bu. a 
small distance above the tops of the windawa Al! these ar 
rangements combine to render the roome dark, and, in my 
opinion, they will not be esufficiently lighted, especially in 
cloudy weather, to render them suitable for the occupation of 


clerks,”’ 

Is this, Mr. Chairman, a building to satisfy the 
expectations or the wants of the Government—a 
building in which one-third of the rooms are 
utterly useless for all needed purposes? Sir, 
let it be remembered that this House of Represen- 
tatives, by a resolution of the last session, called 
upon the President for information of the number 
ef apartmen's which would be required for the 
business of the Treasury. Lnow holdin my hand 
a report to him from the Secretary of that Depart- 
ment, by which it appears that 132 rooms were at 
this time wanted. The act, however, undet 
which the building is being erected, directs that pro- 
visicn be made, not only for the present, but for tie 
future occasions of the Department. The present 
edifice is to contain bat 159 reoms in the whole 
and such portions of these unfit to be occupied as 
to reduce the number be!ow the immediate reqiuire- 
ment. Sir, [ submit it to this committee if such 
manifest violation of the intention of the Legisla- 
ture is not sufficient cause of itself for arresting the 
further progress of the structure. Let none be de- 
ceived by the suggestion that these objections are 
the dictates of apprehension merely, or te results 
of a misguided judgmenteven. There stand the 
walls, within view of this Capitol, as witnesses to 
facts. There are the narrow and dark corridors, 
and damp celis of the basement, to speak for them- 
selves. There are the contracted halls aud pas- 
sages of the first and second stories in the uprising 
superstructure, with its open and exposed ends, to 
be seen and measured, in all their length and 
breadth. Feet and inches will notlie. The attic is 
yet to be added. But the plan of construction which 
bas been commenced must now be pursued. The 
entablature, with its frieze and cornice, must sur- 
mount the columns, with their capitals, and the win- 
dows be placed within the obscuration of light 
which they will occasion. That “these rooms wiil 
be too dark for the occupation of clerks,” we have 
the opinion of skilful builders, and neither the facts 
nor the effects will my own judgment permit me to 
doubt. Here, then, we are again brought to a 
stand. The inquiry is directly and pertinently pre- 
sented, shall an imperfect building, in a bad loca- 
tion, and upon an objectionable plan, with four sto- 
ries of rooms needed for occupation, and bat two 
suitable for use, be carried to its completion; oF 
shall the work of construction stop, the incumbrance 
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be removed, and more fit and appropriate arrange- 
ments made for the future better accommodation 
of the Department?’ This inquiry it is now among 
the duties, and upon the responsibility, of this com- 
mittee and of this House to decide. 


Yet, with all these causes of objection, the com- 
mittee might sull have hesitated in recommending 
the demolition of the walls of the building, at the 
consequent sacrifice of a heavy expenditure, but for 
the admonition of another and more fatal defect, 
which rendered the duty equally clear and impera- 
tive. The architects who were employed to exa- 
mine the structure, have condemned the work as 
deficient in the requisite strength and security. 
This ebjection depends upon principles of architec- 
tural science, and a rightful application of the 
rules of art. Sir, | profess no judgment in this 
matter above the skill and capacity, and fidelity of 
the artisans, who have been witnesses to the com- 
mittee, and whose opiniozs accompany the report. 
If they are to be relied upon, and their judgment is 
worthyjof any degree of confidence, here is an insu- 
peralle difficulty in the way of further proceeding 
with the work, The objection did not originate 
with the committee, nor is it obvious to any super- 
ficial and unpractised observation. I take occa- 
sion, in passing, here to say, that the representations 
of the architect of the building, in his appeal to the 
House, if they intended to apply to my associates 
or myself, are unfounded and unjust in this parti- 
cular. The committee have nowhere asserted that 
of which he complains. They have at no time 
made or given countenance to a suggestion that 
“the arches had already cracked,” that “the walls 
were falling,” or that “the building was already 
crumbling into ruins.” These are the imaginings 
of a jealous sprrif, the cob-house fabrication of an 
art ficer who builds but to show his skill on what 
he may most easily destroy. The opinions of the 
architec's, Messrs. Walter and Parris, are the war- 
rant to the committee for the impeachment of the 
strength of ihe work. To this point their language 
is so unequivocal and decisive, that I must crave 
the patience of gentlemen while I read some brief 
extracts from their reports. 





“The second objection advanced (says Mr. Walter) is the 
weakness of the structure My decided opinion in reference to 
this subject is, that all the outside walls are entirely too thin 
and too weak for so large a vaulted building as the one in ques- 
tion. These walis should have been, at least, three and a half 
foetthic’s, exctusive of the ante, (or pilasters, as they are com- 
monly called;) insteal of which, they are only tio feet three 
inches Acd here, permit me to remark, that the strength 
which would have been derived from these ante, had they been 
constructed according to the principles of stereotomy, is not 
only lost by the manner in which they have been built, but the 
walls, which would have been too weak without them, are 
actually rendered weaker by their introduction.” 


He «describes these ant as “occurring in every 
eleven feet around the whole building,” and adds: 


oD» 

Thev “should have been constructed in courses correspond- 
ing with those ofthe ashlar, a0 as to have formed a band with 
it; but, under the exisUng circumstances, the band of the ashlar 
ia cut off from the botom to the top ef the building, on each 
side of every one of the ante: while the ante themselves afford 
little or no resistance to lateral pressure, being composed of 
lirge stones set on the end of each other, without a single 
cramp or tie to hold them to the ashlar, or a dowel to keep 
them in theic places. We have, therefore,a straight joint on 
each eide Of every ante, extending its whole height, by which 
all the horizontal band of the wall is destroyed, except that 
which is obtained trom the filling in of the brick work, which 
is so reduced by the thickness of the ashlar as to afford but lit- 
tle strength.”’ 


This, Mr. Chairman, let it be borne in mind, is 
the language of a professional architect, addressed 
to the Committee on the Public Buildings, upon the 
responsibility of his character, and the high obliga- 
tion to fidelity in the execution of a trust commit- 
ted by them to his skill and judgment. There is 
nothing doubtful or equivocal, either in the descrip- 
tion he gives of the work, or the condemnation 
which he pronounces upon it. If there be error 
in either, it boldly challenges correction. Nor is he 
less explicit in his objections to other parts of the 
work: 

* Another defect is evident (says he) in the vaulting of the 
vewtibule on 15th street. These archesare all groined; and 
one-half of their horizontal thrust is resolved on the front wall, 
without any counteracting influence whatever, except the wall 
twelf, the bond of which is unfortunately cut off by the outside 


anise, atthe very point upon which the thrust of the arches is 
concentrated.” 


Again: 
"Ia the plans for the upper siorivs, I &ind thet the 1eems 
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directly overthe vestibule are increased by omitting two of the 
cross walls that occur in the lower story, so as to throw the 
whole width of the centre building into one room of fifty-four 
eet in each of those stories, the whole of which is to be groin- 
arched in their compartments, without any provision whatever 
for resisting the lateral pressure of the arches. This plan of 
arching can never be execute! with safety to the building 
The arches in the lower story would probably stand, provided 
the centres were kept under them, until the walls receive the 
superincumbent weight of the structure; but the fate of the 
upper arches, if executed upon the same plan, is certain.” 


As a striking illustration of what is meant by 
the horizontal thrust of the arches against the resisting 
power of the perpendicular walls, I cannot forbear to 
refer toa demonstration of the character of this 
defect, in the descriptions given by Mr: Walter of 
the plan of construction proposed to be adopted in 
another public building (the new Patent Office) 
now in progress, under the superintendence of the 
same official architect. It may serve, also, to test 
the greater confidence which is due to the “ expe- 
rience and practice of thirty years” of the latter 
gentleman over the immutable laws of matter, and 
the well-settled principles of science, which he is 
pleased to characterize as the “ theory” of his pro- 
fessional opponents. I read from the repori of 
Mr. Walter, on page 16 of the printed document: 

“The plan ofthe grand exhibition room, which includes the 
whole of the upper story, (of the Patent Office) being about 
sixty-five feet wide by two hundred and sixty feet long, pro- 
vides for the same kind of vaulung as that of the lower stories. 
All the arches are to sp. ing from columns to the exterior walls, 
suspending over this vast room more than 300,000 bricks, with- 
out any possibility of preventing the lateral thrust from acting 
on the outs! !e wails; and that, too, almost at the very to, of the 
building. tad the exhibition room been vaulted on this plan, 
the building must have spread with the keying, and the arches 
come down with the ceatres. The horizontal thrust exerted by 
each of these arches upon the outside walls, and which is re- 
solved, in every instance, by the peculiar form of the arches, 


~ 


upon a single point, amounts to 12,256 pounds, while the resis- 
tance Cffered, under the most favorable circumstances, will not 
exceed 6,500 pounds.”’ 


But I will not weary the patience of the com- 
mittee by reading further passages to show the 
want of soundness and substantial, enduring 
strength in the different parts of the structure. I 
earnestly commend the whole of the able report of 
this accomplished architect to the careful examina- 
tion of every gentleman before he gives a vote 
upon the subject. They will find there set down 
many more and not less decisive instances of de- 
fect than I have brought particularly to their no- 
tice. In the description of the character and con- 
struction of the work given by Mr. Walter, he is 
fully sustained by the judgment and opinion of 
Capt. Parris. The latter pronounces decidedly 
** that the walls of this building are not sufficiently 
strong to sustain the lateral pressure of the arches, 
to be continued above the present height.” Other 
architects, of no less reputation, have, with like 
explicitness, condemned the edifice. I have been 
informed that such was the result of the obser- 
vations of the superintendent of the new cus- 
tom-house in the city of New York, and of the 
principal constructor of the State House at 
Montpelier, in Vermont; gentlemen distinguished 
for professional talent, good taste, and the high 
degree of public confidence which they enjoy, and 
whose attention was casually drawn to the build- 
ing while recently on a visit to this city. I might 
also adduce the more frequent ard familiar re- 
marks of respectable builders in and about the city, 
in connection with the extraordinary fact that, al- 
though the plan and construction of the building 
have been made the occasion of much severe Criti- 
cism before the public, and of inquiry and close 
investigation by the committee, for many months, 
and this well known to the architect, he has not yet 
attempted to justify either his designs or his practice, 
by a single approving voice from another. Sir, it 
might seem that all this should suffice to satisfy the 
minds cf honorable members on this floor of the 
insecurity andinstability of the structure. The po- 
sition which I oceupy in the Committee on Public 
Buildings, devolved upon me the task of offering 
this exposition of the sources of information, the 
evidence, and the results of personal observation, 
which induced to the report; and, with no feeling 
or motive beyond a sense of duty, [ am less solici- 
tous for the disposition which may now be made of 
the subject, than that it should be fully and right- 
ful'y understood here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, it is given as the deliberate judg- 
ment of one of the architects, ‘that the defects are 
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beyond the reach of any remedy, and that the 
course dictated alike by prudence and economy 
is 10 take down the whole building.” Concurring 
in this opinion, the committee have accompanied 
their report with a bill for this purpose. For my- 
self, I see not how, on any plan which has been 
suggested, aside from all exceptions to the supposed 
weakness of the walls, the ends are to be closed, the 
light admitted, the entrance and passage-ways made 
convenient, and the building advantageously and 
appropriately finished. By an official statement 
from the Commissioner of the Public Buildings, it 
appears that, discarding fractions, the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars has already been expended, 
and a further sum of three hundred thousand dollars 
will be required for the completion of the building, 
making an aggregate expense of HALF A MILLION oF 
DOLLARS. I have seen another estimate, coming 
from the architect himself, which requires, for the ex- 
ecution of his plan, and which I verily believe is 
the only mode by which the building can now be 
finished, NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS! The 
calculations of others have carried it to a MILLION 
AND A HALF! 


Sir, I vouch not for the accuracy of any of these 
estimates. The latter may be, and probably is, 
too large; but it is not to be supposed that the archi- 
tect would sweil the amount beyond the actua! cost, 
And for what, I ask, is this heavy charge to be 
incurred? Fora building with which, when com- 
pleted, the Government and the country never can 
be satisfied—a building which wil! not answer the 
purposes intended by the law, badly located, inccn- 
venient of approach, deficient in the required ac- 
commodations, and unsafe in its construction. 
Stop, then, the work at once. Do what the bill on 
your table proposes. ‘Take down the imperfect 
and half-finished walls; and, if you would have a 
snitable edifice, employ 2 competent architect, se- 
lect a proper site, adopt an appropriate plan of 
adequate diminsions, in the language of the iaw, 
“for the present and future accommodations of the 
Treasury Department,” and let the work be exe- 
cuted ia a style consistent with economy, and not 
dishonoring the good taste and architectural skill 
of the nation. 


I proceed now, very briefly, to show that the 
measure which the bill is intended to effect, in the 
removal of the walls of the building, is recom- 
mended by considerations of economy, and will be 
attended with an actual saving of charge upon the 
Treasury. A few simple statements of calcula- 
tions and deductions will afford this demonstration. 
I have before me, Mr. Chairman, a writien com- 
munication from Mr. Mills, the architect, address- 
ed to the Committee on the Public Buildings, from 
which I read the following: 


“Upon the questiou submitted to me, what would be ‘he es’! 
mated loss of labor and materia's used in the new Treasury 
building, in the event of taking down the same, to be used azai 
in erecting a building upon a new site, I would respectiully 
state as follows: 

“Ist. The present expenditures on this building . 

amount to” - - - : - $200,065 79 

2d The value of the materials and work, whea 
taken out and removed to a place of satety, with 
those on the ground, are estimated at : 97,500 00 
$102,205 79 
“3d. The site being changed,!’would render itfuane- 
cessary to regrade and pave 15th street, and con- 
struct a culvert under the same, estimated at 








(which deduct) 20,000 00 
“Making the total estimated loss - $82,265 «Y 
“4th. Ia the event of removing the building, there 
will be no necessity to take down or alter the pre- 
sent State Department building, which cost 
$100,000; and the saving here, which might pro- 
perly be carried to the credit side of the account, s 
would be . : : §0,000 (0 
“Leaving an actual loss of only - $2,265 «9 


We thus have it from the architect himself, in 
plain black and white, and in precise, certain, 
arithmetical numbers, that the difference in amoun! 
of sacrifice between taking down the walls of the 
new building, or proceeding in their execution \° 
the consequent destruction of the building of the 
State Department, will be but about two thousand 
dollars. Ihave before shown that the two build- 
ings cannot stand together. And this is the inev!- 
table alternative—either the old must be taken 
down, to give place to the execution of the plat 
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of the new, orthe walls of the new may be removed 
to the saving of the old. But these are not all 
the considerations, in stating the account current 
of profit and loss. To the small balance even 
of $2,265 against the removal of the walls of the 
new building, I propose the great under valuation 
of the property in the old. It is represented to have 
cost, at least, $130,000. At the certain present 
value uf $100,000, the difference, instead of being 

2965 against the removal, would be $17,735 in 
favor of the measure. To this is to be added the 
‘cost of a parapet wall, or stone terraee, along the 
line of the basem nt, to guard the front froin the 
caving earth and brick of the adjacent sidewalk at 
one extremity of the building, and to conceal the 
present exposed state of the rough foundation work 
at the other, as well as to give the appenrance of a 
horizontal line of colonnade, at an estimate of 
$20,000 more. It is threatened that there will be 
claims for damages, also, to the abutters on the op- 
posite side of the street, by reason of reducing its 
grade, and obstructing a ready access to their build- 
ings; but as the right, at best, is questionable, I have 
not taken it into the account. Taking, then, the 
items only which are derived principally from data 
furnished by the architect himself, it results that, 
by immediately stopping the progress of the work, 
and removing the unfinished walls, rather than pro- 
secuting the plan and sacrificing the State Depar'- 
ment building, a savings, at the least, little short of 
$40,000 will be effected. 

There is yet another view of the matter, which 
presenis the effect upon the interest of the Govern- 
ment in a more striking point of light. The esti- 
mated cost, by the architect, of the present plan of 
the building, if fully carried out, including the loss 
of the State Department, 1s $900,000; but would pro- 
bably rise to a million. If the work is now arrest- 
ed, and the design heretofore approved by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings substituted in its stead, 
the State Department building will be saved, and 
an edifice of ample dimensions, and of plain and 
simple style of architecture, may be constructed 
for less than one-half the cost. But if the present 
plan be persisted in, the expense of the building in 
progress is not only to be incurred, but it will im- 
pose the necessity, at no distant day, of a similar 
process of construction on the opposite side of the 
square. Itis well known that the building occu- 
pied by the Navy Departient is defective, and 
must soon come down. It was, originally, badly 
built, and was greatly injured by fire, set to it 
by the British, on their incursion to the city during 
the last war, and is now not wortby of repair. 
Whenever it shall be rebuilt, whatever form of 
structure is adopted on the east of the President’s 
square, to preserve uniformity must be conformed 
to on the west. Here, now, stands the building oc- 
cupied by the Department of War, a substantial 
and valuable brick: structure, corresponding in po- 
sition and appearance with that of the Department 
of State. The destruction of the one is but the 
signal for that of the other; and the sacrifice and 
the outlay are thus to be repeated, to the expendi- 
ture of another million of dollars. Let gentlemen not 
be blind to this scheme of extended and wild extra- 
vagance. Once entered upon, it cannot be stayed. 

If the bill now before the committee shall be re- 
jected, my word for it, appropriation after appro- 
priation, without stint, will hereafter be required. 
The plan is but little understool. The object to 
which one hundred thousand dollars was first ap- 
propriated, now demands one million; and we have 
just seen how that will give occasion for a million 
more! But, Mr. Chairman, I hear the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, near me, (Mr. Perrikin,] in 
an undertone, declare that he will not vote another 
dollar, either to build up orto pulldown. Sir, we 
must do ihe one thing or the other. The walls of 
the new Treasury building cannot be pezmitted to 
remain in their present condition. They now dar- 
ken the windows of the State Department, and 
the materials prepared for their completion incum- 
ber the public way. The eye of the gentleman 
himself would not long endure the offence of the 
unfinished pile, nor his spirit of economy rest satis- 
fied with the waste of property which might be ap- 
plied to a profitable use. I trust he will yet go with 
me for the bill, if for no other reason than as a 
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measur eminently consistent with his own prefessed 
policy of “retrenchment and reform.” 


A single point more remains te be considered. 
In addition to the authority to the President “to 
cause the unfinished walls of the Treasury building 
to be taken down,” the bill provides: 











“That the materials shal] be remove and applied to the erec- 
tion of a fire-proof building of such dimensions and plans of 
arrangementas may be required forthe use and accommoda- 
tion of the Post Office Department, on the site of the Post Office 
building recently destroyed by fire.” 

This application of the materials, the commit- 
tee who reported the bill were fully satisfied was 
recommended both by expediency and a regard to 
economy. The want of accommodations for the 
Post Office Department is scarcely less urgent than 
for the Treasury. Since the conflagration of the 
former building, the business of the office has been 
conducted in inconvenient and insecure apartments, 
and the accumulated valuable papers and records, 
the evidences and assurances of multiplied and ex- 
tensive contracts and disbursements, are consiantly 
exposed to the imminent hazard of destruction. 
If it shall now be determined, as I trust it will be, 
that the walls of the Treasury building be ta- 
ken down, the materials must necessarily, from 
their quantity, be removed to some other place, 
to prevent incumbrance to the adjacent grounds 
and streets, and it would obviously, therefore, 
be most judicious to transport them directly to 
the spot, where they might be immediately 
and advantageously used. The stone, some- 
what defaced by the two-fold process of con- 
struction and removal, although not substantially 
injured, will be less objectionable on the proposed 
site for the Post Office than in the more conspicuous 
position which will doubtless be selected for re- 
building the Treasury, and the construction of the 
building will be hastened at least a year by this 
direction to their application. ‘That the materials 
are appropriate to the object is vouched by Mr. 
Walter, the architect, who, in answer to inquiries 
addressed to him on the subject, has certified that 
“there will be no difficulty whatever in arranging 
the design for the Post Office so as to bring all the 
materials of the Treasury building into use, with 
very great advantage!” In this opinion Mr. Mills 
also has expressed his entire concurrence, and pre- 
sented to the committee a plan for a building, in 
conformity thereto. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I hasten te a close, and to 
relieve the committee from the heavy tax which I 
have exacled from their indulgence. I have en- 
deavored to state, in a manner, I trust, to be under- 
stood, the weighty cons:derations which influenced 
the Committee on Public Buildings after a laborious 
investigation, extended through a period of nearly 
flve menths, to repert to the [icuse the bill under 
discussion. Theirs was a task of duty; and they 
have performed it with reference only to the high 
obligations to its faithful discharge. The subject, 
as it was presented to them, related to property and 
business, and they have treated it, not as a poli- 
tical, but as a practical question, in which the 
necessary accommodations of the Government, 
and the pecuniary interests of the People, were 
especially to be regarded, For myself, I have 
indulged, on this occasion, in none of those feel- 
ings of pride for a display of national taste, and 
of emulation for national distinction in the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of the arts, which may well 
become the statesmen of this great Republic, in an 
age of improvement in all which adorns a state of 
civilization and refinement. I have left it for this 
committee and this House to compare what is about 
to be done with that which already exists; to judge 
how far, in the construction of the public edifices, 
ina day of peace and prosperity, they will fal! 
behind the liberality and grandeur which was in- 
dulged, inatime of debt, insecurity, and public 
embarrassment. I leave them to contrast the mag- 
nificence of this Capitol, and the Executive Man- 
sion, erected by the order, aud in the far-reaching 
wisdom, of eniightened and high-minded predeces- 
sors, with the design of structures which are about 
to matk the period and the policy of their own 
legislation; and to decide for themselves how mnch 
the one will give pre-eminence to their fame, or be 
in keeping even with the standard of the other. 
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DEBATE ON MR. CLAY’S RESOLUTION. 
In Senate, May 25, 1833. 


REMARKS OF MR. NILES. 

Mr. NILES said he regretted to see such distrust 
of the Executive branch of the Government in any 
question, and still mere, in that whence he had just 
witnessed it. Must not some confidence, and some 
discretion, be reposed in the Chief Executive offi- 
cers, acting under a high responsibility to the laws 
and the country? or is confidence only to be reposed 
in the banks? Are we to presume that the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury will do wrong, and be governed 
in our legislation by mere suspicion? Sir, what are 
we called on to do? Why, in the first place, it is 
proposed to make the receipt of the notes of cizhtor 
nine hundred State banks compnisory upon the 
officers of the Treasury; to legalize this immense 
mass of paper money, and make it a tender for all 
dues to the Government. It would seem that this 
was going far enough, as it is placing the Govern- 
ment in a situation in which no individual is placed, 
and in which no bank is placed, as they all possess 
and exercise the power of receiving or refusing the 
notes of other banks, as they may think is for their 
own interest. But the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] is not satisfied with this; he wishes to go 
farther, and compel this Government to disburse 
the bills of these nine hundred banks, however 
troublesome or inconvenient this may be to the 
Treasury. After the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray,}] who introduced the resolution, seems to 
have become satisfied that such a principle would 
be dangerous, and has moved to strike it out, the 
Senator from Virginia comes forward to sustain it, 
with a modification, providing that the bills which 
may be received shall not be presented to the banks 
issuing them, unless there be reason to believe that 
the bank isunsafe. This permission would amount 
to nothing, for how could your officers, who would 
be required to take the notes of the most distant 
banks in the Umion, know whether the banks were 
safe or not?’ The proposition would be a prohibi- 
tion against returning any notes received for re- 
demption or payment. 

In what situation, then, would this Government 
be placed? Why, sir, it would be compelled, by 
its own laws, to receive for revenues the notes of 
eight or nine hundred local banks, to retain them 
until wanted for expenditure, and then to disburse 
them, however inconvenient, and at whatever 
sacrifice. The object seems to be, sir, to make 
this Government the great absorbing power of the 
bank circulation of the country. Our officers are 
to be compelled to receive, to retain, and to pay 
out the paper currency of the State banks. We 
are to tie up our hands, and deprive ourselves of a 
right which belongs and is exercised by the hum- 
blest individual ia the country. We are to sub- 
ject this Government to restrictions which the laws 
of no State impose on any individual, nor on any 
moneyed corporation. ‘The Federa! Government 
is to be fettered and bound hand and foot, and to 
receive and pay out the multifarious local curren- 
cies of the States, which are not only unsafe, bu! 
must be depreciated. 

Do gentlemen forget that bank notes are, and 
ought to be, a mere local currency; that they are, 
and always must be, at.a discount at all points 
remote from where they are issued. He spoke of 
a state of things when the banks are paying specie 
for their liabilities. Will not the bills of a bank 
at Bangor be at a disconnt in Illinois, where they 
will be receivable for the public lands? and will 
not the notes of the banks of Illinois be at a dis- 
count in Maine, where they must be reveivel for 
customs? You propose, then, to force this Go- 
vernment to také depreciated paper, and, at the 
same time, to deprive it of the poor privilege, 
which belongs to every individual, of returning it 
upon the banks for payment, if it shall be foucd 
necessary. You propose to subject your Treasary, 
and the people who pay the taxes to supply it with 
funds, to restrictions which must not only be at- 


tended with great inconvenierce, but expose it to, 


heavy sacrifices. 

Is the Treasury of the whole country to be sub- 
jected to restrictions which are imposed en no bank 
in the country? Sir, the Bank of the United States, 
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instead of being compelled to receive the notes of 
all the local banks in the country, would not take 
even its own notes issued by the different branches. 
It commenced in this way; but at an early period, 
in 1818, he believed, it adopted a different system, 
and the notes or drafts issued by the different 
branches were refused to be paid at the parent 
bank and the branches, except the one issuing 
them. This rule converted the branches into so 
many independent banks, so far as regards their 
issuer; and this practice, which was believed to be 
in violation of its charter, was justified on the 
ground of necessity. The Bank declared that it 
could not carry on its business, that it could not 
exist, if compelled to receive the notes even of its 
own branches. As to the bills of the State banks, 
it refused all exeept those in the same town or 
place. 

The Senator from Virginia is afraid to trust the 
Secretary; he fears he wil! oppress the banks; and, 
on the ground of this suspicion, he wishes to take 
awy all diserction, and compel him not only to 
receive indiscriminately the notes of the nine hun- 
dred banks in the country, but also to pay them 
out, whether it is for the interest of the Treasury to 
do it or not. 

Mr. N. said he weu'ld avzree with the gentlemen 
so far as this: that the discretion lefi with the Se- 
cretary was too great; but he regarded it as a con- 
sequence of the system of using the lecal currency 
of the States. ‘The true remedy for this was to re- 
tarn to the lawful and constitutional currency; that 
would remove all difticuluies, and leave no occasion 
for a discretionary power. He would not, how- 
ever, say that there was not a middle course; he 
thought there was, and that the discretion of the 





Secretary might be Iimited and regulated by 
law; but his honorable friend had not gone 
to work in the right way to accomplish this 


object; he should apply his discriminating and re- 
gulating principles not to the disbursement, but to 
the receivability of bank notes. He does not seem 
disposed to lo this; he wishes to throw cpen the 
door of the Treasury to 
the States, and then to take away all discretion 
from the Secretary in regard to the same. Sir, if 
there is to be any restriction on Executive discre- 
tion, it must be in regard to the receivability of 
the notes of the local banks. This might be an 
improvement upon the present practice, and on 
this subject we are not without light to guide our 
course. This light is from a source which he 
hoped the Senator would respect, and which he 
was sure his friends over the way would respect; 
they were bonnd to respect it. The authority and 
example was one which they could not disregard; 
it willnot do for them to deny that the late Bank 
of the United States acted on correct principles in 
the collection and disbursement of the public re- 
venues, And what was the practice of this institu. 
tion in regard to the local banks when the ¢ollec- 
tion and disbursement of the revenues was farmed 
out to it?) The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
ToN,}] informed us yesterday what it was; he read 
to the Senate the general rules of the bank, by 
which its conduct was regulated. These rules 
were, that the notes of no State banks should be re- 
ceived for public dues except those of banks in the 
city or place where the Bank of the United States 
cr its branches were located. <All] State bank notes 
were excluded except those in the place where the 
payment was to be made. And the notes thus 
received were to be returned once a week, and the 
balance demanded in specie or its equivalent. The 
notes of the State banks were pot paid out at all; 
they were returned on the banks issuing them week- 
lv for payment. Sach was the manner in which 
your revenue was collected when it was farmed 
out to the Bank of the United States. But we 
heard no complaints then; this practice was not 
then deemed oppressive or unreasonable. But 
suppose the Secretary should adopt a course as re- 
stricted and unreasonable as this? My word 
fer it, sir, the welkin would ring with cries of op- 
pression, distress, hostility to the banks, war on the 
currency, on the credit system, and the like. The 
bare suspicion that the Secretary may pursue an 
illiberal course towards the State institutions alarms 
the Senator from Virginia; he cannot trust the offi- 
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cers of the Government, acting under a hig’ re- 
sponsibility, but he can trust a bank, acting with- 
out responsibility, and governed by no other prin- 
ciple than its own interest. Ought not your own 
Treasury to be placed on as favorable a footing in 
regard to the local banks asa great moneyed in- 
stitution, Which had the use of your revenues for 
nothing, or the mere trouble of collecting ? 

Sir, said Mr. N. lam willing to restrict the Se- 
cretary by enacting the rules of the late Bank of 
the United States; indeed, he would be more libe- 
ral, more indulgent, and enlarge the circle of the 
banks whose notes should be receivable, and be 
satisfied with theic being returned for payment once 
a month, instead of once a week. 

It seems to be supposed, sir, that there is great 
hardship, that there is something oppressive, in 
calling on the banks to redeem their bills. Weare 
to be compelled to receive them, with an express 
prohibition against presenting them for payment. 
On ‘what ground is it, that it is claimed we ought to 
receive the notes of specie paying banks? Is it not 
on the ground of their convertibility; that they are 
equivalent to specie, because they can be convert- 
ed into specie on presentment? No one, sir, dares 
to propose the receipt of inconvertible paper; but 
we are called on to take convertible paper, because 
it is equivalent to specie, and can at any moment 
be exchanged for specie; and, in the same breath, 
it is proposed to take away its convertibility, and, 
so far as the United States are concerned, to re- 
duce it to a level with irredeemable paper. Such 
appeared to him te be the strange inconsistency of 
those who urge the propriety of receiving the issues 
of specie paying banks, and yet wish to take from 
the Treasury the power of demanding specie for 
their bills. 

But, sir, it is not diftienlt to see the scope and ob- 
ject of the resolution before us. It is intended to 
make this Government the general absorbent of 
the paper currency, and this, on the ground, in 
part, of ailing the banks in resumption. At a 
time so critical and peculiar as the present, we are 
to apply a powerful stimulus to the banks. And 
why shall we dothis? We are told, to aid the banks 
in resuming. But the so!vent and pradently con- 
ductly banks do not want this artificial aid; they 
are resuming without it; they choose to stand on 
their own strength, and know they could stand on 
no other. 

The error in our legislation, for so.ne years past, 
has been, that we look only at the peculiar state of 
the revenue and the country at the present time. 
Congress has not acted with even the ordinary fore- 
sight which belongs to individuals. Many years 
ago, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
sTeR] said that, in matters of finance, it belonged 
to Government to have a little more foresight than 
pertained to private individuals. It was a very 
just observation, but he regretted that the Senator, 
in his course since, had not been more fortunate in 
illustrating his own maxi. 

Without going back father than 1834, what has 
been the legis!ation of Congress in regard to the 
revenue and the monetary affairs of the country? 
At that period, there was a scarcity of money, and 
a stagnation of business; and not looking beyond 
the existing state of things, it seemed tu have been 
supposed that the importations would be greatly 
reduced, and that the revenue would rapidly fall 
off. An empty Treasury was then the subject of 
apprehension; and bold and persevering attempts 
were made to alarm the country on this account. 
The banks would not be able to do any business; 
commerce would decline, and all the sources of re- 
venue be dried up. He did not know that any legis- 
lation wascon:summated, springing from the views 
of the subject; but this was owing to the disagree- 
ment between the two Houses. But the majority in 
the Senate :hen entertained the sentiments he had 
expressed. They wished to adopt measures to 
stimulate the action of the banks, and revive com- 
meres; and without the aid of Congress, it was con- 
fidently asserted that the monetary affairs of the 
country could not be restored to a heaithful state, 
and commerce could not revive. 

But what was the result? Congressdid nothing, 


|, yet in the autumn of the same year, the Bank ofthe — 
i| United States commenced a rapid expansion, and | 





the other banks followed, which continued during 
the years 35 and °36. Business became unusual- 
ly active, the importations during the two years 
exceeded by nearly one hundred millions the ex. 
ports, as well as the general average of importations 
for the five preceding years. The sales of the pub- 
lic lands were equally unprecedented, amounting 
in the two years to more than forty millions; and 
the revenue flowed into the Treasury like a flood 
tide, so that instead of an empty Treasury, the 
great difficulty was to get rid of an immense and 
alarming surplus. To dispose of this surplus, and 
diminish the revenue, was the great object at the 
last two sessions of Congress. Having disposed of 
the surplus in 1836, Congress in 1837, was occu- 
pied curing the whole session in devising measures 
to reduce the revenue. A bill to check the sales of 
the public lands, by confining them to actual settlers, 
and a bill to reduce the imports were among those 
measures. Fortunately they were nctconsummated. 
All these measures originated from the state of 
things existing at the time, without apparently 
much foresight, as to the changes which might rea- 
sonably have been anticipated. 

And now, sir, with this experience before us, we 
are still going on in the same way; we are legisla- 
ting for the present condition of the country, with- 
out the least foresight; the blunders of preceding 
years are lost upon us; we are as blind as ever, 
and cannot see beyond the present moment. Sure. 
ly, sir, we afford but little evidence that Congress 
possess more foresight than belongs to individuals. 
We are now urged to adopt this resolution, to ap- 
ply a powerful stimulus to the banks, to force them 
into premature action, and by forced means, give 
activity to business. ; If this, or any other measure, 
would have such an effect, that would be the 
strongest reason why it should not be adopted. 
Shall be go on making laws for the present mo- 
ment only, or shall we look a littleahea1? Shall we 
suffer the lessons of the past to be entirely lost? 
Surely, sir, no great sagacity is necessary to per- 
ceive that the present state of things cannot con- 
tinue long. The tide has long been cut, and is 
now beginning to return, and shall we thought- 
lessly build our house at low-water mark, so as 
to be swept away by the returning flood. Are not 
the fluctuations, the flood, and ebb tides iu our 
monetary affairs and commercial interests, as cer- 
tain, although not quite so regular, as those of the 
ocean? 

Now, sir, is the time to have an eve to the future, 
and not to be wholly influenced by the preseat pos- 
ture of affairs. What the country wants is stabi- 
lity: stability in its legislation, its revenue, its cur- 
rency, and itscommerce. The revulsion has spent 
its force; the crisis is already past; the country is 
gradually recovering, and business returning. ‘This 
process has been going on its its natural way, and 
has gone on as fast as it could with safety. To at- 
tempt to force it, will be highly dangerous, and 
probably eminently mischievous. When there has 
been a long course of over-action, brought on by a 
redundant currency, the principal difficulty in get- 
ting back to a healthful state of things, 1s in re- 
ducing the currency and bringing down prices, 
which had acquired a factitious elevation. This is 
attended with sacrifices and sufferings, The coun- 
try has already passed through this scene: the cur- 
rency has been reduced from one hundred and fifty 
millions to one hundred millions of dollars, a re- 
duction of thirty-three per cent. in one year; and 
prices are also reduced in proportion. Our imports 
having stopped, and the exports been continued, 
foreign exchange has become favorable, and specie 
is owing into the country. In this state of things, 
the banks require no artificial stimulus: having re- 
duced their excessive issues, they cannot help re- 
suming. Resumption is a matter of course with 
all sound banks. He spoke of those banks which 
have reduced their circulation; but this was not the 
case with those in some of the Southwestern States, 
which may not be able to resume for a considera- 
ble time. 

When the country has passed the crisis, and is 
recovering, and recovering as fast as it can with 
safety, will it be wise for Congress to interfere, un- 
der a mistaken idea of aiding the banks and re- 
viving business? How was it, sir, in 1816, when 
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Congress attempted to assist the banks in resuming? 
The excess in the currency then was vastly greater, 
and the resources of the country much less. At that 
time, the paper circulation had swelled to one hun- 
dred and ten millions, and was undergoing a pro- 
cess of reduction, when the Bank of the United 
Siates was put into operation in 1817. That insti- 
tution checked the reduction, by introducing a new 
species of paper credit, and by discounting freely 
daring the years 1817 and 1818. This gave a sti- 
mulus to business; and for one or two years the 
country enjoyed great apparent presperity. But 
this forced and premature activity was short, and 
soon followed by a relapse, and years of distress 
and sufiering, almost unexampled. 

All the Western banks, and many others, had 
to suspend the second time, and most of them 
were entirely swept away. ‘This was the result of 
the establishment of branches at the West which 
discounted freely. The notes they put out were 
sent to the Eastern cities for remittance, and the 
payments made to the branch banks were in local 
notes, and in that way a large amount of the 
paper of the State banks fell into the branch banks. 
The sudden and dangerous extension of its loans 
and circulation by the Bank of the United States 
during the latter part of the year 1817 and 1818, 
brought that bank into a perilous situation, and to 
save itself it was compelled tv commence a rapid 
curtailment. The large mass of paper of the 
State banks, in its Western branches, was con- 
verted into specie, which brvke all the Western 
banks in 1819. A second contraction of the cur- 
rency commenced, and continued until the one 
hundred and ten millions was reduced to forty-five 
mi!lions, a reduction of about sixty per cent. This 
produced a rapid reduction of prices, and a scene 
of sacrifices, distress and suffering, almost unex- 
ampled in this or any other country. As late as 
1820, Mr. Crawford informs us, that notwithstand- 
ing the reduction of the paper circulation from one 
hundred and ten millions to forty-five millions, the 
currency then was far fiom being sound ; that the 
resumption was little more thau nominal ; and that 
a still further reduction if, some sections of the 
Union must take place place before the currency 
could become sound. This opinion was proved to 
be correct, for it was not until the year 1824 that 
resumption was complete in all the Western States. 
Such, sir, were the fruits of forcing a premature 
resumption by the legislatton of Congress, and the 
application of an artificial stimulus. ‘The banks 
suspended in 1814, and the resumption was not 
complete, and the currency generally restored to a 
sound condition, before 1824, a period of ten years. 
And yet, sir, with these facts upon our records, and 
beiove the world, we are constantly reminded of 
the important and beneficial agency of the Bank 
of the United States in bringing about specie pay- 
ments, and restoring the currency in 1816. ‘This 
beneficial agency cost the country immense sacri- 
tices, and long years of distress and suffering, which 
might have been avoided had things been Jeft to 
take their natural course. The country was re- 
covering, ihe redundance of the currency reducing, 
when the artificial stimulus created by the Bank of 
the United States was applied, which produced a 
fo:ced resumption, and a premature restoration of 
business before the banks or the country were pre- 
pared for it. 

Sir, shall those lessons, so recent and so severe, 
be lost upon us? Shall we profit nothing by expe- 
rience? Shall we go on committing one blunder 
after another, shaping our legislation with reference 
to present circumstances alone—not looking ahead 
a Single year, nor scarcely a single month? 

Sir, in the present cendition of the country, no 
more foresight is necessary than what belongs to 
ordinary sagacity. ‘The course ef events does not 
depend on doubtful or uncertain causes, but on 
we'l known and well established principles. The 
country has passed the crisis; the currency has been 
reduced thirty-thiee per cent. and as low as is re- 
quired; prices have been reduced, importations di- 
minished, foreign exchanges have become favora- 
ble; specie is flowing into the country; the sound 
and well conducted banks are resuming, and busi- 
hess is reviving. All this has been accomplished 
in one year, and when the financial concerns of 
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the Government have been separated from the banks; 
when in fact, sir, the Independent Treasury 
scheme, represented to be so hostile to the banks, 
has been ip practical operation. The process has 
been going on fast enough; as fast as the condition 
of the country would admit; and as fast as its 
strength has been restored, its energies and activity 
have been displayed. 

In this condition of the country, what course 
ought Congress to pursne?. His opinion was we'll 
known; he was for confirming and establishing, by 
law, the practical separation, which has existed, of 
the Government from the banks; of disconnecting 
our financial interests from theirs. This is the po- 
licy of the majority of this body; but if we cannot 
carry it out, what then shall we do? Shall! we re- 
move the existing barriers which, to a certain 
extent, do separate our revenues and our credit 
from the banks? Shall we open the door of the 
Treasury wider than it has even been, for the re- 
ception of bank notes? Shall we apply to the banks 
in their present critical situation the powerful sti- 
mulus of the entire credit of this Government, and 
thus force them into action before they or the coun- 
try are prepared for it?) Sir, the danger is not that 
the banks wil! be too slow in their movements; it is 
the other way—that they will be too rapid; that they 
will extend their discounts and their credit too fast, 
and before the country is prepared for such a 
change. This is the danger; and shall we contri- 
bute to increase it, by an uncalled for and danger- 
ous application of our credit? Sir, it is time to act 
with caution, and with some little foresight. He 
beseeched gentleman, and particularly the majo- 
rity, to be careful how they moved at a time so cri- 
tical as the present; to be cautious how they as- 
sumed the responsibility of measures which may 
give asudden and. dangerous expansion and en- 
largement to the currency and bank credits. What 
has been will occur again; the results which have 
been witnessed have not proceeded from accidental 
causes, but from fixed principles. If we apply the 
credit of the Government to the banks, they will 
suddenly extend their discounts, increase their cir- 
culation, and impart a factitious impulse to trade 
and every kind of business. Importations will sud- 
denly become large, speculation will revive, and 
particularly in the public lands, and your Trea- 
sury will be once more overflowing. 

If, sir, the separation cannot be brought about, 
at this time, Consistency requires that we should 
remain where where we are. If we cannot ad- 
vance, let us not recede: if we cannot complete the 
separation, let us not bring the Government into 
a closer connection with the banks. It was often 
true of nations, as of individuals, that their greatest 
strength isshown in standing still. Let us remain 
where we are, and stand on the joint resolution of 
1816, and the deposite act of 1836. There were 
principles in those acts which produced a_ partial 
separation of the finances of the Government from 
those of individuals and corporations; the latter had 
occasioned an entire separation during the suspen- 
sion, and would continue it after resumption, so 
far as respected all banks issuing notes Jess than 
five dollars. 

He was was aware that the ground on which it 
is claiaed that the Government should loan its 
credit to the banks, to aid them in resumption, is 
that it will relieve the country. But he denied that 
there were any examples in history that justified the 
interference of Government to relieve the people 
from the evils of arevulsion brought on by a re- 
dundant currency. When it had been attempted, 
it had increased the difficulties it was designed to 
remove. Engiand is thecountry to which we look 
for examples; and can gent'emen pcint to any 
there?) What measures did Parliament adopt for 
the relief of the country at the commercial 
revulsions of 1793, of 1814, of 1825, and during 
the past year? Were the evils the nation suffered, 
believed to be within the reach of legislation? and 
if so, what were the remedies that were applied? 
Will gentlemen be so good asto inform us? In 
1825, it is true, or the following year, Parliament 
removed in part the monopoly of the Bank of Eng- 
land, so as to allow of private banking beyond 
sixty-five miles from London. But this was a re- 
medy very different from what is proposed here; 
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and the success of it has been a subject of cc ntro- 
versy ever since in that county. 

In regard to the Treasury Order of July 1816, he 
had but a word to say. It has no doubt perform- 
ed the office expected from it at that time, and the 
condition of the country is now very different 
from what it was then. Still a similar state of 
things may occur, and that soon. « He had at the 
last regular session voted for what was called the 
currency bill; that bill when ordered to be engross- 
ed, contained no principle inconsistcat with the 
Treasury order; it was only a re-enactment of the 
joint resolution of 1816, with some provisions of a 
restrictive character operating on the banks, and 
d esigned to exclude small bills, and favor the circula- 
tion of specie. After the bill had its third reading, 
and when en its final passage, on the suggestion, 
he believed of the Senator from Kentneky, {Mr. 
Civy,] a provision was inserted similar to that in 
the present resolution, which superseded the Trea- 
sury order. But with this principle in it, he voted 
for the bill very cheerfully, because it was then 
the policy of the Government to connect its finances 
with the banks, and threugh that connection to 
attempt to regulate their issues; or at least to im- 
pose restrictions and checks upon them. As long 
as_ this was the policy of the Government, he con- 
sidered the Treasury order as inconsi-ient with that 
policy, as a general rule, and regarded itonly as a 
temporary measure. ‘To collect the revenue in 
specie to be immediately deposited in banks, and 
converted into bank credit, and then to be loaned 
out again in such form as the banks saw fit, appear- 
ed to him a very useless operation, attended with 
inconvenience, and producing no practical results, 
as respects the introduction and circulation of 
specie. If the revenue operations of the Govern- 
ment are to promote the circulation of coin, it 
must be paid out as well as coiiected, for if de- 
posited in banks, they will use itas the basis of 
paper issues. As long, therefore, asthe revenues 
of the country were connected with the banks, he 
could see no efficacy in the Treasury order asa 
general principle. 

But the banks having exploded, and the “eposite 
system failed, the policy of the Goveramien: is 
changed. We now propose to separate our fi- 
nances from the banks, and to get ba. '> the 
lawful currency as fast as we can. We may be 
defeated in this, but itis the present policy of the 
Administration and its friends. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was not disposed to give up any 
principle which produced a partial separation. If 
we cannot advance, he was not willing to recede, 
but hold fast to what we had gained: to occupy the 
ground we now do, and yield nothing which might 
bring us into a closer connection with the banking 
and credit system of the country. 

Believing that the Treasury order \iolated no 
principle, that there were reasuus tor applying a 
different rule to the lands, than may Le a, plied to 
the customs—the first being a sale of public pro- 
perty at a fixed price, and not an indirect tax on 
the country, and regarding the order as consis‘ent 
with the policy of a separation, she could not vote 
to supersede it. The customs are a tax paid by 
the consumers, and if the currency varies, or sinks 
below the proper specie standard, the whole coun- 
try has the benefit of it; not so with the revenue 
from the lands; that is only the consideration of 
public property sold, and if paid for in a deprecia- 
ted currency, the benefit goes entirely to the pur- 
chasers. It is in effect to reduce the price, which 
was fixed and established on a spccie standard, and 
if that standard is reduced, the price is to the same 
extent reduced, and that for the exclusive benefit 
of the purchaser. He was aware, however, thata 
large majority of the Senate, believed that the Trea- 
sury order ought te be repealed, and he should be 
content with giving his own vole against that and 
every other part of the resolution. 





REMARKS OF MR. HUPBARD. 

Mr. HUBBARD said that in voting, #* ne shou'd, 
against the passage of the resolu‘ion, he was un- 
willing that it should be inferred, from so doing, 
that he felt any hostility to the loca! banks. He 
had been, and he still was, their /riead; and those 
institutions which should so conduct themselyeg as 
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io deserve confidence and to merit support, would 
continue te find in him a firm friend. He could 
not well conceive how the vote he was abeut to 
give conflicied with this sentiment. He had rea- 
sons for voting against the resolution, which, from 
the course the debate had taken, he felt himself 
now called upon to state; but there was not an 
unfriendly feeling towards the State institutions 
which mingled with those reasons. He had long 
been of the opinion that the true interests of all 
weil regulated banks, and the convenience of the 
Government and the safety of its fands, demanded 
that an entire practical separation ought to take 
place between the Government and the banks; that 
no longer should the affairs of the one be commin- 
gied with the affairs of the other. This he be- 
lieved both the interests of the Government and the 
interests of the banks demanded. It is now pro- 
posed by the resolution on the table, that hereafter 
no discrimination should take place as to the kind 
of money in which the public revenue should be 
received; and the propriety of passing the resolu- 
tion must depend upon the construction given to 
the joint resolution of April 30, 1816, and also upon 
the expediency of restraining the exercise of Execu- 
tive discretion under that resclution. If the reso- 
lution of 1816 1s general, imperative, and obliga- 
tory, he entirely concurred with the Senator from 
South Carolina, that there would be no occasion 
for the passage of the jomt resolution now on the 
table; but he totally differed with the Senators from 
Massachusetts and South Carolina as to the true 
charac, the fair import, of the joint resolution ef 
April, 1816. It is contended by those gentlemen 
that the resolution is obligatory, absolute, and 
imperative; that it ts general in its provisions and 
mandatory in its terms. 

He entirely differed from those gentlemen in this 
matier. He did not, for himself, believe that that 
resolution could fairly or justly receive such a con- 
struction, That it had ever received such a prac- 
ical construction by those charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws, none would pretend. He had, on 
a former occasion, given, very much in detail, his 
views upon this subject; and after what had been 
said pending this debate, he felt no necessity, or 
even a disposition, to repeat his former arguments. 
But he hazarded nothing in saying that, under 
every Administration since the adoption of the re- 
solution, the construction for which he now con- 
tended had been given toit. It has uniformly been 
regarded as a resolution, not general and universal 
in its obligations; not of the binding and absolute 
force of positive law; but merely permissive in its 
character. The law of 1789 required the revenues 
to be collected in gold and silver; special acts made 
‘Treasury notes receivable for the public dues; and 
the charter ofthe Bank of the United States had de- 
clared that the bills of that bank should also be re- 
ceived in payment of all taxes, and for debts due 
the Government. ‘The joint resolution of 1816 was 
not called for to re-enact the provisions of those 
existing statutes. It neither added to, or took from, 
the power of those laws which made Treasury notes 
or the bills of the Bank of the United States re- 
ceivable. But the resolution was passed to correct 
an existing, a growing, and an alarming evil. The 
‘Treasury Department had, from necessity, during 
the period of the war, been obliged to receive 
for the customs, for direct taxes, and for every 
description of the public dues, the notes of 
non-specie paying banks. This had _ been 
done not only without law, but against law. 
Necessity alone had compelled the Department to 
this cour e; and it was te check this evil that the 
joine resolution of 1816 was offered. ‘The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts says that when he first 
proposed the resolution, it did not contain the pro- 
vision permitting the receipt of the notes of banks 
which are payable and paid on demand in the legal 
currency of the country; that this was added by 
way of amendment. Suppose the resolution had 
been passed precisely in the terms in which it was 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, would 
ithave added an iota to the existing law:? Cer- 
tainly not. The purpose was to correct an evil 
practice, and not to enlarge the provisions of exist- 
ing statutes. And if Congress had adopted the 
precise resolution offered by the Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts, it would have been nothing more and 
nothing less than a declaration on the part of Con- 
gress, that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
thereafter desist from the receipt of local paper. But 
the resolution was amended; and will it be said 
that, by the terms of the resolution, the Secretary 
of the Treasury could require the revenues to be 
collected in the bills of the Bank of the United 
States, to the exclusion of specie, and of Treasury 
notes? Certainly not. Will it be said that he 
could require the revenues to be collected in the 
bills of local banks, to the exclusion of the notes 
of the Bank of the United States? Certainly not. 
The resolution provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury ‘‘adopt such measures as he may deem ne- 
cessary to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, 
debts, or sums of money accruing, or becoming payable to 
the United States, to be collected and paid.”” How? In 
what? Ist,in the legal currency of the United States; 
Qd, in Treasury notes; 3d, or notes of the banks 
of the United States;” which media of payment were 
then, by law, provided and declared; and the reso? 
lution further adds: ‘for in notes of banks which are 
payable, and paid on demand, in the legal currency of 
the United States.” 


the Treasury “ought to adopt such measures as he 
may deem necessary to cause, as soon as may be, 
all duties, taxes, debts, &c. to be paid in the notes 
of banks which are payable, and paid on demand, 
in specie,” and contained nothing more, whether it 
wvuld have repealed the aet of 1815 making Trea- 
sury notes receivable? and whether it would have 
made it the bounden duty of the Secretary to have 
received such notes? He thought this could not, 
with propriety, be contended?) The very language 
of the resolution gives to the Secretary a discretion- 
ary power—it does not impose an imperious obli- 
gation. Itiseither one thing or the other—it is 
either absolutely obligatory, or else confided to the 
sound discretion of the Secretary. He believed that 
this whole matter, by the terms of the resolution 
itself, was within the discretion and control of the 
Executive. He believed that the resolution was 
introduced and passed to correct an existing evil— 
to give to the Department the sanction of Congress 
that no further disregard of existing laws, in the 
collection of the revenues, would be countenanced. 
Such a declaration was made necessary: the state 
and condition ef the couatry, the leng continued 
practice of the Department, in the collection of ir- 
redeemable bank paper, absolutely required such 
an action on the part Congress, in order to produce 
a change in the practice. There was no alteration 
whatever in the obligation of existing laws, by the 
adoption of the resolution o; April, 1816. 

By the sixteenth section of the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, which was incorporated in 
1816, it was provided ‘that the deposites of the 


money of the United States, in places in which the | 


said bank and the branches thereof may be esta- 
blished, sha!l be made in said bank and the branches 
thereof, unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
at any time otherwise order and direct.” And by 
the fifteenth section of the same charter it was made 
the duty of ihe United States Bank to transfer the 
public funds from place to place, without charge 
to the Government, as the bank might be thereto 
required. 

After the adoption of the resolution, the notes of 
local banks which should be received in pursuance 
of its provisions constituted “ a portion of the mo- 
ney of the United States;” and if the constuction 
given to that resolution by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts be correct, the Bank of the United States 
was bound to receive this description of money on 
deposite; and was equally bound to transfer it as a 
part of the public funds, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury might from time to time require, and that 
without charge to the Government. And yet one 
of the first acts of the Bank of the United States, 
after its incorporation, was a refusal to receive the 
notes of all specie-paying banks in deposite, and to 
tredit the Government therefor as cash; and a re- 
fusal to transfer, in effect, this part of the public 
funds, when required by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

The resolution of 1816 was thus regarded by the 
United States Bank, and by the Secretary of the 





He would ask that, if the reso- | 
lution had simply provided that the Secretary of 
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Treasury, as it has ever since been regarded, not 
as imperative and obligatory, but merely as discre 
tionary and permissive; and was then, and has 
ever since been, treated accordingly. The select 
committee appointed in 1823 to examine the 
charges against Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, so treated the matter. The charges 
made against Mr. Crawford necessarily produced a 
commentary upon the joint resolution of April, 
1816. The committee remarked that— 

“ At the time of the adoption of this resolution, 
debts accruing to the United States, whether on ac- 
count of the sales of public lands, orat the custom- 
house, or from other sources of revenue, were, in 
fact, received in some parts of the country, but 
evidently in disregard of the law, in the notes of 
the State banks which did not redeem their paper 
by cash payments. By this resolution, it was ob- 
viously made the duty of the Treasury Department 
to correct that departure from law as soon as prac- 
ticable; and it was, as is equally obvious, impera- 
tive on the Department, after the 20th February, 
1817, to allow nothing to be received in payment 
of debts due to the United States, but the legal 
money of the United States, Treasury notes, notes 
of the Bank of the United States, or of those State 
banks, the notes of which were payable and paid on 
demand in cash.” 

And it would seem that Janguage could not be 
more explicit, that the Secretary was not, after the 
20th of February, 1817, “to allow” to be received 
depreciated local bank paper, in the collection of 
the public dues; but if the notes of State institutions 
should be received, the Secretary should allow only 
those ‘‘ payable and paid on demand” in the legal 
currency of the United States, to be received. 
There is not in the resolution a partial direction to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to receive even this 
description of local paper. 

Mr. Crawford had made large permanent depo- 
sites with certain local banks, amounting to nine 
hundred thousand dollars; the interest cn which 
would be $54,000, and the committee state that, 

“It is alleged in the memorial, that this sum of 
fifty-four thousand dollars was thus annually paid 
for receiving and transmitting the public money; 
a service which, it is said, the Bank of the United 
States was bound t perform without any compen- 
sation. The committee does not see the ground of 
this obligation on the Bank of the United States. 
That institution is, indeed, bound to give necessary 
facilities for transferring the public funds from 
place to place, but this can only mean cash funds; 
and it is bound, also, to receive money in deposite 
for the United States; but it is not bound to receive 
in deposite as cash, the bills of any banks whatever 
but its own, although they may come within the 
provisions of the resolution of 1816. The commit- 
tee do not perceive any thing in the principle of 
these arragements with the banks, either in viola- 
tion of law, or contrary to the usage of the Go- 
vernment; since the Treasury has, for many years, 
had agreements with more or less of the banks, by 
which the public moneys were deposited in sach 
banks, and drawn from them when wanted; certain 
terms and conditions, as to the mode of drawing, 
being stipulated, such as were thought beneficial, 
both to the Treasury and the banks.” 

He could not well understand how the commit- 
tee could exonerate Mr. Crawford from the charge 
against him,.if the joint resolution of 1816 was 
genera! in its character, and universal in its obliga- 
tion. If the resolution had received the construc- 
tion thea which is now given to it, the course of 
Mr. Crawford would have been plain, and any de- 
parture from that course would have provoked the 
severest reprehension. If the resolution had been 
then considered as obligatory, Mr. Crawford would 
have been bound to receive the notes of specie pay- 
ing banks, and to have deposited the same in the 
Bank of the United States and its branches. 

But Mr. Crawford gave to the resolution the 
same construction prior to the investigation of the 
committee in 1823 which has been uniformly 
given to it since at the Treasury Department. 

** On the Ist of August, 1820, the Treasury 
issued circular instructions to the receivers of 
public moneys, authorizing them to receive, in 
addition to specie and bills of the Bank of the 
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Tuited States and its branches, notes of the incor- 
porated banks in Boston, New Yerk, Philadelphia, 
Balumore, and Richmond, and in the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia, (except the City Bank 
of Baltimore,) and of those specie-paying banks 
in the State in which the land office is situated. 
‘This instruction,’ it is added, * supersedes those 
which have heretofore been given on the subject, 
except in so far as they prehibit the receipt of the 
paper of any bank which does not discharge its 
notes, on demand, in specie; and that prohibition 

rust, in every case, be rigidly adhered to.’” 

Here, then, was the construction given to the 
joint resolution of 1816 by Mr. Crawford himself ; 
and this very circular was incorporated in the 
report of the select committee; and yet there was 
no objection made against this constcuction of Mr. 
Crawiord by the committee who then had him on 
trial. Such had been the practice of the Govern- 
ment from the adoption of the resolution to the 
present period. He differed therefore wholly in 
the views which had been expressed by the Sena- 
to:s from Massachusetts and South Carolina as to 
ihe true import of that resolution. It gave to the 
Executive, in plain terms, the control of this whole 
matter—a discretion over this whole subject—and 
that control and that discretion had been exercised 
by the Executive Department as circumstances 
from time to time demacded. And had any com- 
plaint been made by the State banks, or by 
iodividuals, that this was an assumption of power 
on the part cf the Executive, to receive the bills 
of particular banks, and of the banks of particular 
States, to the exclusion of all others? And 
yet the course of the Department has_ been 
perfectly well known, and no pretence what- 
ever has been asserted, that the Department, 
in so doing, had disregarded the positive require- 
ments of the law. As he had observed, the reso- 
juuion was either imperative or permissive: if im- 
perative, its obligation was universal, general, un- 
qualified. There was no authority given to the 
Executive to receive the bills of any particular 
banks to the exclusion of all others; or the bills of 
the banks of any particular States, to the exclu- 
siun of the bills of the banks of all the other States. 
If the terms are absolute, there is no escape—there 
is noexception. The notes of all the bani:s which are 
payable and paid on demand in the legal currency are 

receivable; not the notes of the banks of Balti- 
more and of Boston, but the notes of all banks 
within the description ; and if this be the fair con- 
struction of the resolution of 1816, there certainly 
was no occasion for the second clause of the reso- 
lution as originally offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

This, in his judgmewent, was not the true con- 
straction and the fair import of the resolution of 
1816. He believed that by the resolution itself 
a descretion wasgiven, and most properly given, to 
the Executive Department over that matter. And 
ne believed that discretionary power should re- 
main uachanged and undisturbed. He was will- 
ing to confide to the Executive this control. And 
had not the late President of the United States seen 
fit to have issued the Specie Circular, as it has been 
called, of July 1836, this resolution would not have 
been proposed. That order was promulgated by Ex- 
ecutive authority; and in his judgment, it should 
be controlled, and, when necessary, annulled, by 
the same power which created it. The Executive 
is answerable and responsible for it. 

He could not doubt that the President of the 
United States would rescind this circular whenever 
the interests of the country required it. If the rea- 
sons which induced i.s promulgation have ceased 
to operate, there can be no doubt that the order 
will be rescinded. It was the work of Executive 
power, and its causes and its effects must be well 
known to the Executive Department; and when- 
ever a proper occasion shall arrive when this order 
siiall be rescinded, he believed it would be done. 
He was disposed, at all events, to leave it to Exe- 
cutive discretion. It had been said, and undoubt- 
edly well-said, by the Senator from Alabama, and 
by other Senators, that this circalar was in its ori- 
gin a proper measure; that it was just and patriotic 
in its conception; that it was called for by existing 

circumstances; that it had performed its office, and 
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that its repeal was now demanded. If this be so, 
and he could not gainsay it, as the sentiment had been 
repeatedly expressed by gentlemen better acquainted 
with the subject than he was, he could not doubt 
that its immediate repeal would take place, but he 
was disposed to leave it to Executive discre- 
tion. But what is the present resulution? To do 
away with all discrimination as to the kind of mo- 
ney in which the revenues shall be received here- 
after; limiting the exercise of Executive discretion 
under the joint resolution of 1816. He doubted 
the policy of the measure. He was disposed to 
leave the whole matter, as it had been more than 
twenty years, entirely to Executive discretion. If 
there shall be, at any time, danger of loss from the 
kind of money in which the public dues shall be 
collected, that danger will proceed from the 
paper currency received for the public lands. 
There is no danger to be apprehended from the 


kind of money in wnich the customs shall be col- | 


lected, for this plain reason, that disbursements on 
the Atlantic frontier keep pace with the receipts. 
There is no danger of there being at a port of entry 
any extraordinary acenmuation of revenue from 
customs. Notso with the receipts arising upon 
the sales of the pnblic lands; and it may be wise 
and prudent for the Executive, under the joint 


resolution of 1816, to inhibit the receipt of paper || 


money at the various land offices for a time, until 


the accumulation can be transferred or converted | 
The self-same cause which rendered | 


into specie. 
the Specie circular of July, 1836, necessary, may 
again occur, and again demand the issuing of a 
similar order. And he would ask whether there 
wou'd be occasion, op even a propriety, to extend 
that inhibition to the receipts for customs. No 
one would say that in July, 1886, there was 
the slightest reason for interdicting the receipt 
of paper money for customs; and yet if 
this resolution should become the law of the 
land, no such inhibition can hereafter extend to 
the receip's forthe public lands, without embrac- 
ing also the receipts for customs. He thought 


there might be an occasion for the exercise of | 
Senators had admitted that | 


such a discrimination. 
sach an occasion existed in 1836. It may again 
occur, and for one he was not disposed to interfere 
witn that Executive discretion over the subject 
which has existed since the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. For these reasons he should give his vote 
against the passage of the r2solution, 
REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that he agreed with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wesster] that 
the resolution of 1816 conferred no discretionary 
power on the Executive, and that the Specie Cir- 
cular was illegal and unconstitutional. Such was 
the unanimous opinion of the Opposition at the 
last session, and it was accordingly opposed, not 
only as having been issued without authority, but 


also on the ground that it was an assumption of 


power calculated to give vast influence to the Exe- 
cutive, and, as such, was of a most dangerous 
character, in which he understood the Senator 
concuired. Entertaining these views, it was im- 
possibie for him to vote for this resolution, It 
indeed superseded the portion of the circular that 
made a discrimination between the medium in 
which the public lands and the customs should be 
paid ; but in doing that, it abandoned to the Exe- 
cutive the right to designate at its pleasure in what 
the public dues should be paid, with the single 
exception that he should make no discriminatiyn 
between one branch of the revenue and another. 
He could never agrce to confer such power on the 
Executive, or any other department of the Govern- 
ment. It would give a great and dangerous in- 
fiuence to that branch of the Government; and he 
must say, that after what he has heard from the 
Senator and his political friends in opposition to 
Executive power and influence for the last few 
years, he was at.a loss to reconcile their votes on 
the present occasion with what they had so often 
avowed to be the principle on which they acted. 
Nor was his surprise diminished by the reason 
which he has assigned as a justification of his 
course. 


He (Mr. W.] admits that this resolution surrenders | 


| ground. 
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| the power in question to the Executive, and that 


he may, under the authority which it implies, di- 
rect the revenue, at his option, to be collected in 
gold and silver or bank notes; but alleges, in justi- 
fication, that the power was in reality surrendered 
at the last session by the Senate, in voting for the 
measure introduced by the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Rives.}] He would admit that that measure, 
like this, yielded the power, but he could not agree 
that those who voted for it believed that the Execu- 
tive had the power to issue the circular. On the 
contrary, it is well known that the great body of 
the Opposition who voted for it regarded the exer- 
ercise of the power as a plain and dangerous act of 
usurpation; but then, as now, were willing to yield 
it to get clear of a present inconvenience. The 
measure failed then to become a law, by the Pre- 
sident withholding his approval; and now the 
Senator, on so frail a foundation, abandons a 
power to the Executive which he, and those who 
act with him, denounced as illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, and dangerous! He regards a mere vote 
of the body as sufficicnt to establish a most ob- 
noxious principle without further struggle; and, for 
the purpose ot getting clear of a temporary incon- 
venience, 1s willing to confer discretionary power 
too high to be entrusted to a Washington, on that 
department of the Government which he has sv 
often held up to our jealousy and fear. 

He admitted that where there was no principle 
involved, and where the subject was one of sight 
importance, we might regard a vote of the budy as 
deciding the question; but, in a case like this, 
where the power and principle involved are of 


| great importance, nothing could be more feeble 


and unwise than to surrenger our ground on the 
first trial of streng h, and that under such doubt- 
ful circumstances. As connected with the subject, 
he would avail himself of the opportunity to state 
what was his course in reference to the circular 
at the last session. A Senator from Ohio, now no 
ionger a member of the body, [Mr. Ewina,] moved 
a resolution to repeal it. Though decidedly 
opposed to the circular, he hesitated to vole 
for his resolution, on the ground that he doubted 
the right of Congress to repeal an Executive order, 
though we might supersede it by passing an act 
inconsistent with it, as is now proposed by this re- 
solution. He expressed his duubts to the mover, 
and the apprehension that a direct repeal might 
bring the Senate into a conflict with the Execa- 
tive, in which it would be d-fficult to maintain our 
It was, however, soon ascertained that 
the supporters of the Administration, who were op- 
posed to the circular, would not vote for the re- 
peal, on the ground that it denied the authority of 
the Executive to issue the circular, which they 
maintained. The consequence was acompromise be- 
tween the Opposition and that portion of the friends 
of the Administration, and the measure of the Se- 
nator from Virginia was the result. Though 
urged to assent to it, he refused, on 
the ground on which he now opposes this 
resolution, that it abandoned the right to the 
Executive to issue the citcular, to which he could 
not bring his mind to assent, either then of now. 
He had another reason. He then foresaw what 
was coming. He clearly perceived that the explo- 
sion would take place whether the circular was 
repealed or not; and he would not agree to do any 
thing by which the least share of the responsibility 
would attach to him. He was free from all blame, 
and was determined, as he now is, to avoid any 
acts by which the disaster that has befallen, or 
may hereatter, might be imputed to him. He in- 
tended, when the measure was on its passage, to 
have stated at large his views on the subject, and 
his reasons for voling against it; but was acciden- 
tally prevented, and as he did not choose to vole 
against it without presenting his reasons, he de- 
clined answering when his name was called. 

He not only agreed with the Senator that the 
resolutivn of ’16 conferred no discretionary power 
on the Executive, but that its object was simply to 
prevent the receipt of the notes of banks tha; re- 
fused to pay on demand, During the late war, 
the Treasury had been compelled to receive such 
notes, and the practice, as illegal and pernicious as 
it was, could mot be arrested immediately on the 
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return of peace, or without the intervention othe 
authority of Congress. Having performed the 
function for which it had been adopted, the resolu- 
tion itself ought to be considered defunct. 

He could not agree with those on the one hand, 
who considered it mandatory, or on the other, as 
conferring discretionary power on the Executive. 
It wav a simple recognition of the long-continued 
practice of the Treasury to receive the notes of 
banks that were paid on demand, while it overruled 
the more recent practice of receiving those that 
were nol; and it may fairly be considered as a 
sanction of the former, and the condemnation of 
the lJatter, It is well known how the practice 
originated. ‘The act of Congress, passed in 1789, 
directed all the dues of the Government to be paid 
in gold and si!ver coins. The then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the face of this positive law, acting 
under the dangerous and delusive idea still enter- 
tained by the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
bank n°tes were identical with gold and silver, 
ordered them, contrary both to law and the Consti- 
tution, to be received at the Treasury as specie. 
Congress acquiesced, and thus gave its implied 
sauciion to this dangerous order, which has been 
productive of so much mischief. Thus things stood 
when the general suspension took place this time 
twe've months, when the Government became 
disconnected entirely from the banks. ‘That 
event ought to be fairly considered as putting en 
end to a practice that eught never to have existed, 
and resiurmg the ascendancy to the laws, which 
are still on the statute books unrepealed, and which 
cirect nothing but the legal coins of the Govern- 
ment to be received in the public dues. He re- 
gretted that the Executive did not seize the occa- 
sion, and rescind, as it might fairly have done, the 
original order of General Hamilton, and thus re- 
store the currency to what the Cunstitution in- 
tended. It would have been, in his opinion, the 
proper course, and one in which the country would 
have sustained it triumphantly. 

His object in making these remarks was not to 
influence the Senate, but to place himself on the 
ground on which he desired to stand in reference to 
this question. He saw what was coming, and ex- 
perience had taught him the necessity, in discharg- 
ing his duty, to guard against misrepresentation. 
No opportunity had been omitted for years past to 
distort and misrepresent all he said, or did, which 
he had been able to baffle only by a rigid adhe- 
rence to what he bel’eved to be night, accompanied 
by a fauthful exposition of his views on all trying 
questions. He did not doubt but that another ex- 
plosion would follow at no distant dsy; ana he be- 
lieved the Senate was moving precpitately and 
thoughilessiy im the direction that would pro- 
duce it. 

The Senator tells us that the present crisis is very 
like that of 1816. He could not agree with him. 
The vwo were in his opinion wholly unlike, both in 
the causes which led to them and the consequences 
likely to follow. ‘The former occurred 1n a period 
of war, and grew out of circumstances connected 
with it; and as the only other general suspension 
that had ever occurred before took place under 
simi!ar circumstances, (he meant the one in Eng- 
land,) the impression was that the suspension was 
the mere incident of war, and belonging exclusive- 
ly to such periods. The only thing then thought 
to be necessary was to cause a resumption, when 
it was believed the system would move on 
steadily and successixlly, without the hazard of a 
shock, till another war. We were all, in fact, at 
that time, very ignorant of the real character of the 
bankiog system, and the dangers to which it was 
exposed. But what is the fact now? The sioppage 
has taken place in ime of profound peace and uni- 
versal prosperity. The system has sunk down, and 
stopped on a dead level. It is in vain we again 
call on a Uaned States Bank to put it in mouon. 
‘The establishment of one would crush half of the 
existing institutions, and cause a derangement and 
distress greater than what followed in 1818, 719, 
a d 20, after the establishment of the former. 

The only safe remedy is the total and entire se- 
paration of the Government from the banks. The 
evil lies in the union, and the remedy in disconnec- 
on. That has already partially restored the sys- 


| tem to a kealthy condition, and, if persisted in, 


would affect a permanent cure. Had it not been 
for the separation, the disease, instead of being ar- 
rested in a great degree, as it is, would have been 
greatly aggravated, if not wholly incurable. In- 
_ Stead of resumption, bank paper would have gone 

on rapidly depreciating; all of the cities along the 


| coast would have been interested in depreciating 


their bank paper. The more they depreciated it, 
the less duty, in point of fact, they would have had 
to pay, and the city that depreciated most would 
have drawn all the trade. The separation pre- 
vented this state of things, and threw the induce- 
ment into the opposite scale, that of resuming, in- 
stead of depreciating the paper Continue the 
remedy, and a complete restoration would follow; 
but instead of that, our daily study is to get clear 
of it, and to return to that very state of things 
which caused it. 

It is time we should reflect and understand the 
laws that govern the disease that now afflicts the 
country. When a suspension takes place, there 
are but two modes by which a cure can be ef- 
fected; the one is to leave it 10 the gentle operation 
of time, without coercion, under the simple appli- 
cation that has been made in this case; and the 
other is to resort to a United States Bank, or some 
other instrument of coercion. ‘The former has the 
advantage of effecting a cure without destroying 
the public institutions, and oppressing the debtor 
class, but leaves the patient subject to relapse. 
It simply brings the system back to where it stood 
prior to the attack, and leaves it exposed to 
another. To guard against a relapse, the tonic 
which stopped the disease mast be continued. It 
mast not be discontinued on the first intermission 
of the disease. Such is the present case. The 
tonic that has arrested the disease, as he has stated, 
is the withdrawal of the Goverament from a con- 
nection with the banks. It has brought the bank- 
ing system back to where it was before the suspen- 
sion, and, if continued, will restore it to health; 
but, if discontinued, will be sure to be followed by 
a relapse. 

The other remedy is to establish a National 
Bank, and to keep the system right by its control- 
ling influence; and those who are in favor of it are 
impatient to lay aside the remedy that has atready 
proved to be so efficacious, and at the same time 
so gentle. They may succeed in that, but un- 
less he was wholly deceived, they will be entirely 
deceived in their favorite remedy. It will be, in 
his opinion, impossible to establish a Bank. All 
the powerful existing institutions, and those that 
are contemplaied, will be opposed to it, which, 
added to those who are opposed to it on the higher 
grounds of the Constitution and liberty, will inter 
pose an obstacle not to be overcome. But ifitshould 
be established, it would prove but a temporary re- 
medy. It would crush, as he has stated, half of 
the existing institutions, leaving an open space for 
its own operation; and during this state of things, 
the currency would be comparatively sound, and 
safe from the hazard of revulsion. But a new crop 
of banks would again spring up in the course of 
ten or fifteen years, which would again encumber 
and crowd each other, and cause another struggle 
for existence, just as was the case before the expi- 
rauien of the charter of the late Bank, to be follow- 
ed by similar, but more disastrous consequences. 

He wonld say to those with whom he has been 
acting on this occasion, you have a good cause, 
and all that is wanting is firmness and fidelity to it. 
Be careful to avoid every act which will leave the 
people doubtful as to your sincerity. Nothing 
would prove so fatal to the cause. What has been 
done already has caused great mischief in unset- 
tling the public mind. Nothing was so fatal to a 
good cause as art and management. He had had 
some experience in political affairs, and had never 
yet known a good cause, honestly aud manfully 
maintained, fail to succeed. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he would confine him- 
self to a few observations on this question; because 
he desired that a final disposition might be 
made of the subject before the adjournment of the 
Senate to-day. He was decidedly in favor of the 





fiist branch of the resolution, which would repeal 
the Specie Circular; and was opposed to all the rest. 

First, then, as to the repeal of the Specie €ircu- 
lar. He would not now go back to its origin, or 
discuss the question whether it ought ever to have 
existed. I shall consider this question, said Mr, B. 
under the aspect in which it presents itself at the 
present moment, and in the existing condition of 
the country. I find that the banks generally 
throughout this immense country are now engaged 
in a struggle to resume specie payments; in which 
may God speed them! The curse of an irredeema- 
ble paper currency is one of the greatest cu ses 
which can befal any people. It is then the im- 
perative duty of this Government to remove every 
obstacle in the way of resumption which it can, 
and by all the means within its power to aid in 
this great effort. Upon this principle, I think that 
the Specie Circular ought promptly to be repealed. 
It is due to the people of the Western and South- 
western States. Whilst throughout the whole 
Atlantic frontier, the dues of the Govern- 
ment may now be paid in the notes of 
Specie paying banks, in all the new States 
gold and silver alone are receivable. Whilst the 
customs are payable in bank notes, nothing 
but specie can be received for public lands. Is 
this equal—is it just, in the present circumstances 
of the country? I ask how is it possible for the 
Western banks to resume specie payments in the 
face of this Specie Circular? Should they make 
the attempt, what would be the consequence? In 
addition to the ordinary sales of public land by pri- 
vate entry, public sales of large bodies of land are 
now advertised throughout the Western and South- 
western States. If all the lands purchased must 
be paid for in specie, the inevitable consequence 
will be, a ruinous and exhausting drain of goid 
and silver from the banks in that portion of the 
Union, to supply the demand thus created. It will 
operate precisely like a foreign drain ef specie from 
the banks of our commercial cities; because it will 
be transported to a great distance—to the extreme 
frontiers of the country—in order to pay the debts 
of the Government; and a great portion of it can 
never return to the places from whence it was 
taken. If this Treasury Circular should not be 
repealed, our brethren in the West will suffer all 
the evils of a depreciated paper currency; whilst we 
of the East will be redeemed from this calamity. 
And why? Because, whilst we in the East, under 
the joint resolution of 1816, will have the notes of 
our banks received in payment of the customs, the 
people of the West will have the notes of their 
banks excluded in payments of the public lands. 
I think that if the Government be not bound to aid 
the banks in resuming, it ought, at least, not to 
stand in the way. The resolution of 1816 ought 
to be rendered uniform in its operation thoughout 
the whole country, by the repeal of the Specie Cir- 
cular; and all the banks and all the people ought 
thus to be placed on a fair and equal footing in 
their efforts to resume specie payments. 

He could net agree with his friend from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Benton,] that the Specie Circular ope- 
rated as a pre-emption Jaw in favor of those who 
desired to become actual settlers and cultivators,and 
againstspeculators, Directly the reverse was proba- 
bly the fact. Was it easier for the farmer to ob- 
tain specie than for the speculator? That was the 
question. Was it not manifest that the speculator— 
the man who could command extensive means aud 
enjoyed the favor of the banks, could more easily 
procure gold and silver than the cultivator of the 
soil, who was almost obliged by the necessity of 
his condition to sell his productions for the com- 
mon paper circulating medium of the country? 
He apprehended that it would be found, upon exa- 
mination, that under the operation of the Specie 
Circular, the farmers who desiredto purchase small 
tracts of land, had to obtain their specie from these 
very speculators; and that at an extravagant pre- 
mium. 

He was opposed to the second branch of the re- 
solution of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
for what he deemed to be the strongest reasons. 
We are (said he) engaged in a great struggle, and 
it is vain to disguise the fact. We must eithe- 


have a Bank of the United States, or the Govern 
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mant mus? keep and transfer its own money, by its 
own officers, from the time when it is received 
nati! it is disbursed. This is the question to be de- 
termined. Lam in favor of the proposed separation 
of the Government from all banks; but this question 
may remain a long time undecided. Whilst weare 
engaged in the straggle—whilst the Sab-Treasury 
pill is pending before the other House, and before 
the country, shall we form a more intimate con- 
nection with the banks than has ever existed before? 
Shall we make the receipt of bank notes manda- 
tory, When it has heretofore been only permissive— 
under the resolution of 18162 Whatever doubts 
might originally have existed as to the true mean- 
ing of that resolution, the uniform practice of the 
Government under it has settled its construction. 
The Treasury Department,and the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States acting as its agent, have always determined 
what notes they would receive and what notes 
they would reject. The general rule has been the 
proper rule; and thatis only to receive the notes of 
sound, specie paying banks, in the vicinity of our 
depositories, which can be iinmediately converted 
into specie, in case specie should be required to 
meet the demand of the public creditors. We have 
lived under the operation of this joint resolution for 
two-and-twenty years; and, during that whole 
period, it has been executed in such a manner that 
ine notes of specie paying banks have always been 
received in payment of the customs. Can any 
body then suppose for a moment that the Secretary 
of the Treasury will now, at this late day, upon the 
rey eal of the Specie Circular, disregard the practice 
of all his predecessors, and require ail the dues of 
the Government, not only for public lands but 
fur customs, to be paid in gold and silver? Cer- 
tainly not. The Senator from Kentucky has him- 
self read a letter from the Secretary to the president 
of a bank in New York, which conctusively, proves 
that he has determined to receive, as formerly, the 
notes of sound, specie paying banks. 

{At the request of Mr. Bucuanan, the Secretary 
of the Senate here read that part of Mr. Cray’s 
resolution, relative to the receipt of bank notes, as 
follows: **And that, until otherwise ordered by 
Congress, the notes of sound banks, which are pay- 
able and paid on demand in the legal currency of 
the United States, under suitable restrictions, to be 
forthwith prescribed and promulgated by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, shall be received in pay- 
ment of the revenues and of debts and dues to the 
Government.”’} 

Now, said Mr. B. what is the difference, in point 
of discretionary power conferred on the Executive, 
between the Senator’s resolution and the existing 
law? Nothing at all; unless we can suppose that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will arbitrarily refuse 
to receive the notes of all specie-paying banks, un- 
der the resolution of 1816. The Senator has him- 
self admitted—every person must admit—that we 
cannot receive the notes of all the nine hundred 
State banks now in existence. Nobody will pre- 
tend that the notes of the Bank of Missouri, though 
it has always been a sound specie-paying bank, 
ought to be received in New York or Boston in pay- 
ment of the customs. Neither will it be contended 
that the notes of a bank in Maine ought to be re- 
ceived in Arkansas or Louisiana in payment of 
public lands. From the very nature of things, in 
order to secure the public revenue, there must be 
considerable discretion vested in the Secretary of 
tne Treasury. The Senator admits that, under his 
resolution, the Secretary must decide what notes 
shall be received, and what notes shall be rejected; 
what banks are sound, and what banksare unsound. 
Turn this question as you will—although in princi- 
ple there is a great difference between the Senator’s 
proposition and the resolution of 1816; because the 
one is mandatory and the other merely permissive— 
yet, in practice, they will be identical. His resolu- 
uon, according to his own comment, amounts in 
fact to nothing more than the resolution of 1816, in 
the manner in which it has been construed and exe- 
cuted ever since its adoption; because the practice, 
under that resolation, has always been to receive 
the notes of such banks in the vicinity of the diffe- 
reut collectors and receivers of the public money, 


as the deposite banks would accept from them, and. 


place, as cash, to the credit of the United States. 
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posed to the Sub-Treasury bill. 
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Should the Senator's resolution be adopted, a || 


consequence would follow to which I desire to di- 
rect his attention. It has been the general sense of 
the country that we should discourage the issue of 
bank notes of a less denomination than five or ten 
dullars. Without accomplishing this purpose, we 
can never have a specie circulation for the small 
every-day transactions of life, which we all desire. 
We have, therefore, for years been straggling to 
reach this result. According to the existing !aw, 
the Secretary of the Treasury cannot receive the 
notes of any bank which issues notes of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars. Vhe Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives] has gone further, and has 
proposed gradually, and in a series of years, to ex- 
clude the notes of all banks which issue notes under 
twenty dollars. Ought we now to abandon this 
salutary principle, by making it mandatory on the 
Treasury Department to receive the notes of banks 
which issue one dollar notes, and shin-plasters? If 
not, then we ought to reject the latter branch of the 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky. It is 
general in its terms, and will repeal all former re- 
strictions of this nature. 

Mr. B. would say a few words in regard to the 
remark of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Calhoun,] that he would not receive any thing in 
payment of the public dues, which he could not 
lawfully tender to the publiccreditor. He, Mr. B. 
would not now, whatever he might do in another 
condition of the country, vote for an immediate 
and unconditional collection of the revenue in gold 
and silver. Whilst the country was struggling 
fora resumption of specie payments, he would not 
vote for any measure which might prevent this 
consummation, so much to be desired. The gen- 
tieman from South Carolina had himself pursued 
a different course in the amendment which he pro- 
By that amend- 
ment, he had authorized the reception, as hereto- 
fore, of the notes of specie paying banks for two 


| years, and afterwards excluded them gradually for 


the six sneceeding years, so that eight years must 
elapse, before we could reach an exclusive metal- 
lic currency fur the General Government. This 
was acting like himself; it was acting like a states- 
man. He [Mr. Catuoun] knew that sudden and 
violent changescould not be made in the settled po- 
licy of a country, without doing the people great 
injury. In such cases, all great reforms must be 
gradual, in order to be successful. He, therefore, 
had provided that eight years must elapse, before 
we should require the dues of the Government to 
be paid exclusively in specie. This was the true 
policy, and he Mr. B. would continue to pursue it. 
He could not, therefore, but express his regret, that 
the Senator from South Carolina was now in favor 
of requiring the revenue of the Government to be 
collected immediately and exclusively in gold and 
silver. Mr. B. could not go with him in this 
policy. 

On the whole, he should vote for the first part 
of the resolution, because he thought the discrimi- 
nation ought now to cease in the medium of pay- 
ment required for public lands, and for the customs: 
and he would vote against the second part of the 
resolution, because it made the reception of bank 
notes mandatory, and not as heretofore permissive; 
because in practice, except in one particuiar, it 
would prove to be the same with the existing laws; 
and because, in that particnlar, which was to receive 
the notes of banks which continued to issue notes 


| of a less denomination than five dollars, he was 


wholly opposed to the policy of the Sennator’s re- 
solution. 


MR. CLAY’S RESOLUTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Missovurt, 

In Senate, Friday, May 26, 1838—On Mr. Cray’s 
resolution to rescind the Treasury Order, and to 
make bank notes receivable and disbursable by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BENTON said the resolution before the 
Senate contained three propositions, namely: 1. To 
rescind the Treasury Order of July 11, 1836; 2. 
To make the notes of all specie paying banks re- 
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ceivable in all payments to the Federal Treasury; 
3. To make the same notes a conditional teader in 
all payments from the Federal Treasury. He 
was opposed to each branch of this resolution, and 
would give his reasons for his opposition to their 
passage with the brevity which the occasien re- 
quired, and’with such force and precision as he 
might be able to command. 

The Treasury Order was the first point to be 
discussed; and the first inquiry on that point was the 
question, What was the Treasury Order? The 
answer to this question is, that the Treasury Order 
of July 11, 1836, is nothing but a continuation of 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth articles of the 
by-laws of the Bank of the United States of Janu- 
ary 3,1217. Those by-laws excluded the notes of 
all the State banks from all payments to the Uni- 
ted States on account of the public lands, and the 
Treasury Order did precisely the same thing, and 
no more. This is a copy of those by-laws: 

“ArticLE xxiv. The offices of discount and 
deposite shall receive in payment of the revenue 
of the United Siates the notes of such State banks 
as redeem their engagements with specie, provided 
they are the notes of banks located in the city or 
place where the office receiving them is establish- 
ed; and, also, the notes of such other banks as a 
special deposite on behalf of the Government as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may require. 

“Articug xxv. The offices of discount and de- 
posite shall at least once eVery week, settle with 
the State banks for their notes, received in pay- 
ment of the revenue, or for the engagement of in- 
dividuals to the bank, so as to preveut the balances 
due to the office from swelling to an inconvenient 
amount.” 

These two articles constitute the Treasury Or- 
der, for they operate a complete exclusion of the 
State bank notes from all revenue payments, both 
lands and cusiems. Under these by-laws no notes 
could be received on account of the United States 
from any State bank unless the Bank of the United 
States had a branch in the same place where it was 
situated. This limitation cut off nearly all the lo- 
cal banks. To the few which were not cut off, a 
s¢rious injury was done by the nominal exception 
in their favor; for it caused their notes to be taken 
out of circulation, and to be presented to them for 
redemption at least once in every week. ‘These by- 
laws were enacted in January, 1817, and the Bank 
of the United States acted upon them until the re- 
moval of the deposites in Uctober, 1833. During 


all that time, with the exception of a few 
years, when the Bank of the United States 
was in a state of paralysis, and did no 


business, the notes of the State banks were ex- 
cluded from the land offices, and not a word of 
complaint was heard against it. Neither politi- 
cians, nor lecal banks, nor purchasers of public 
lands, uttered a word of complaint. They were all 
satisfied; and such of them as wished a recharter 
of the National Bank were not only satisfied with 
this exclusion, but were in favor of continuing it; 
for a recharter of the Bank was a continuation of 
the by-laws which excluded State bank notes from 
all revenue payments. 

Upon the removal of the deposites the door of 
the Federal Treasury was opened to the reception 
of local bauks; they were received for lands and 
customs; and whatever notes the deposite banks 
would agree to credit as cash were received as cash. 
This rule was a wide and a loose one; and besides 
being wide and loose, it delegated to the deposite 
banks the high function of deciding what should, 
and what should not, be the currency of the Fede- 
ral Government. ‘This high function was left to 
the discretion or the caprice, to the ignorance or 
the knowledge, and to th- selfish and interested ar- 
rangements of the banks; and the consequence 
was a laxity and uncertainty in the reception of 
notes which, while perpetually changing the list of 
receivable notes, to the annoyance and oppression 
of the people, and to the profit of brokers and money 
dealers, was always operating in the same way up- 
on the Treasury; that isto say, filling the Treasury 
with notes as cash which cou'd not be cashed when 
the Guvernment wanted the cash. So great was 
this evil that a Senator, Mr. Ewinc of Ohio, com- 
plained of it in the Senate in the spring of 1836— 
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a few months before the Treasury Order was issued 
—and proposed to apply some remedy to the mis- 
chiefs of these fluctuations. Notes continued to be 
received; the public lands were rapidly changing 
fur bank credits; and the President interfered to 
protect the national domain and the Treasury, by 
doing what the by-laws of the Bank of the United 
States had done from January, 1817, up to the time 
of the removal of the ceposites. He interdicted 
the reception of bank nowes for lands; and this in- 
terdiction had no other effect upon the currencies 
of the local banks than to place them precisely 
where they had been under the by-laws of the Na- 
tional Bank. 

An outcry was immediately raised against Pre- 
sident Jackson for issuing that order; and that out- 
cry originated with the Bank of the United States 
and its parucular friends. They treated as an in- 
digaity, and as an injury, to the local banks, the 
very exclusion of their paper which that bank had 
itself practised; and from that day to this they have 
been the leaders in the clamor against the Treasury 
Order. This is glaring and gross inconsistency. 
They condemn in the President of the United 
Sates What they applaul in the president of the 
Bank of the United States! They approve the ex- 
clusion of local notes by virtue of corporation by- 
laws, and they condemn. it when done by the con- 
stituuonal Executive of the country! Nay, more. 
Ti ese very persons, while opposing the Treasury 
O:der with one hand, were supporting it with the 
other; while demanding its repeal, th-y were also 
demanding its re-enactment; while crying Down 
with it, they were also crying Up with it; they were 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath, and 
presented a fine illustration of that contradictory 
position in which the operator looks one way and 
rows the other. They are fora National Bank, 
and they are against the Treasury Order; they 
want a bank established, ane they want the order 
rescinded; as il the very first actof the Bank would 
not be to re-enact the 24th and 25th articles of the 
by-laws, and thereby to do what the Treasury 
Order does—excluding these notes egain, as they 
were before the time of the removal of the depo- 
sites! To allthe friends and advocates of a Na- 
tional Bank then, the objection of inconsistency, 
gross, glaring, inexplicable inconsistency, attaches! 
Their objections can be of no weight—their com- 
plaints are of no foree—their sorrow is of no avail— 
their grief isa cloud without rain, until they can 
deny the fact, or explain the difference to the banks 
aud to the people between an exclusion of State 
bank notes by a corporation by-law, and a Trea- 
sury Order. They must deny or explain, before 
they are entitled to the credit of believing what they 
say, or intending what they propose. They must 
deny or explain; and they can do neither. They 
must show they have faith in their own works, be- 
fore they can ask any body else to believe in them; 
and as they cannot do this, they must be set aside 
in the discussion, and left out of the debate. They 
must be left out, so far as replies to them would 
apply. Reply to them is useless, so long as they 
remain in their contradictory and inexplicable 
position. 

But there is another class of objectors to this 
Treasury Order who are entitled to replies—the 
class which is opposed to a National Bank, and 
consequently free from inconsistency, and free 
from the appearance of being for and against the 
same nyeasure in the same breath. This class are 
entitled to replies, and they shall have them with 
‘the freedom and fallness which truth and confi- 
dence inspires. I say to that class, then, that they 
are totally mistaken! mistaken in every particular, 
and atevery point! Mistaken in their opinion of 
the interest of the settlers in the new States—mis- 
taken in their opinion of the interest of the new 
States—mistaken in their opinion that it ts an in- 
dignity to the new States—mistaken in their opi- 
nian of the interest of the public Treasury—mis- 
taken in their epinion of the interest of the banks 
—mistaken in their opinion of the wishes of the 
Western people—and utteily mistaken in their 
opinion that there is no more evil to be appre- 
hended from receiving bank notes for lands than 
for receiving them for custom house duties. The 
whole a budget of blunders—the whole a chapter 





of mistakes; and so I will demonstrate to them 
now, and so will time prove to them in a few short 
years. 

And first, as to the interest of the settlers in the 
new States. To all such settlers, whether now in 
these new States, or to go there hereafter, the Trea- 
sury Order- that order which requires hard money 
from all persons for public lands—is the most equi- 
table and beneficent that ever emanated from the 
Federal Government. In the first place, it is a 
pre-emption law, in substance and in effect, though 
notin name. It protects the settlers, and the pur- 
chasers for cultivation, from the competition of 
bank facility speculators and paper money capi- 
talists. These characters, as long as paper money 
is receivable for public land, have undue advan- 
tages over the settlers and cultivators. They come 
with bundles and bales of paper, borrowed at the 
banks, and outbid the settlers at the public sales; 
and they sweep the townships at private entry, 
when there are no public sales. While farmers are 
wailing to get in acondition to purchase some 
quarter sections near him, either to extend his 
farm, or to procure future homes for his children, 
along comes a bank facility character, with his 
quires and reams of paper money, ard sweeps a 
township of all its vacant land at once. So ithas 
been heretofore; so it will be again. The Treasury 
Order of July 11, 1836, protected the settiers and 
cultivators from the competition and monopolies of 
these characters from the day it issued to the pre- 
sent moment, and so it would continue to do if it 
remained in force. We all profess—all who come 
from the new States profess—to be in favor of a 
pre-emption law; and yet here is an Executive re- 
gulation operating as a pre-emption law, and con- 
ferring the essential advantages of such a‘law; and 
yet many of the new State Representativesand Se- 
nators are for repealing it, and repealing it before 
the pre emption bill is passed which was sent from 
this chamber to the House of Representatives so 
many months ago. We have no pre-emption law 
now, nor any thing as a substitute for it but this 


| Treasury Order; yet we repeal the order, and run 


the risk of subjecting all the settlers to the competi- 
tion of paper money bidders and bank note manu- 
facturers. Even if our pre-emption bill was passed, 
it would only protect settlers up to the close of the 
last year, while the Treasury Order would protect 
all up to the present time, and in all time to come. 
Regarding the order, then, as a species of pre-emp- 
tion law, operating permanently, uniformly, and 
equally in favor of all settlers against competition 
and interference from speculators and paper mo- 
ney capitalists, I cannot consent to aid im rescind- 
ing it. 

In the second place, the Treasury Order is a 
complete protection to the people from the impo- 
sitions and losses resulting from the fluctuations 
and changes in what is called “ land office money” 
as long as bank notes are received. All the notes 
of all the banks in the Union cannot be received. 
That is impossible, without surrendering the pub- 
lic lands at ence to pillage, and the public Treasury 
to disgrace and bankruptcy. All the notes of 900 
banks cannot be received; there must be selections 
and limitations; and in making these selections 
and limitations, there is a dangerous latitude allow- 
ed to those who make the selections; bad banks may 
be selected and better ones rejected, and perpetual 
changes will be inevitable. What is land office 
money in one piace is not land office money in 
another place; what is receivable to-day may not 
be receivable to-morrow; and the industrious, hard- 
working cultivator and settler is the victim of all 
these uncertainties and variations. The farmer is 
the sufferer; he who, remote from the seat of power, 
and occupied with his meritorious labors, learns 
nothing of these changes until afler they are made; 
and, afier obtaining ata premium one supply of 
land office money, has to change it for another, 
paying another premium; at the same time giving 
as good, or better notes, than those which he re- 
ceived. To such a degree had thisevil grown, 
when local notes were receivable, that the abuse 
had ripened into a trade; and at most of the land 
offices brokers were stationed to prey upon the 
farmer when he came in, by accommodating him with 
land office money—giving him notes no better than 





those he brought, and receiving five or ten per 
cent. premium. Against this abuse there was no 
protection; for the Jand office money was always 
changing with the changing credit of the banks, 
the change of orders, and the sense of duty in 
some, the caprice of others, and the interested 
views of more, among those to whom the power 
of selection and rejection was confided. To save 
themselves from these impositions, many farm- 
ers sipplied themselves with hard money, even 
when notes were receivable; and many will 
continue to doit. Itis an illusion and a dream 
to suppose that the agricultural community are 
benefitted by paper money payments for lands. 
They have to give the premium for land office 
paper money, as well as for hard money, if the pa- 
per they have in hand is not equivalent to specie. 
If it is not equivalent, the Government ought not 
to receive it. If it is equivalent, it can be ex- 
changed for specie without lovs. ‘The whole bene- 
fit of receiving paper for lands goes to speculators, 
The evils of it fall upon the farmers and the Go- 
vernment; and to the farmers one of the great 
evils is the perpetual changes in the list of receiva- 
ble paper. From such changes, the uniform and 
simple rule of hard money payments is the only 
safe and practicable relief. That farmers cannot 
obtain the hard money in sufficient quantities to 
buy the lands is an opinion disproved by the expe- 
rience of the last year. The Treasury Order was 
then in full force; and, besides that, the banks had 
suspended specie payments. Yet the hard money 
received for the lands exceeded seven millions of 
dollars, being the largest sales ever made, exeept 
in the years of wild speculation. 

A third injury to the settler and cultivator from 
the use of paper money in the land sales, is in the 
fact, that the sales are tor realy money to them, 
and on credit to their bank facility competitors. 
The act of 1820 abolishes credit; and this abolition 
is complete upon the farmer; he has to earn his 
money before he pays it. But the speculator, in- 
stead of earning the money, borrows it of a bank 
and so gets the land upon credit. It is to hima 
credit sale; the only difference is, that the banks give 
the credit instead of theGovernment. To the par- 
ties concerned, it is the same thing as if the old 
credit system was still in force in behalf of specu- 
lators, and not in force in behalf of farmers. And 
thus the settlers and cultivators are put to the dis- 
advantage of competing with those who are pur- 
chasing on credit, while they themselves are pur- 
chasing for ready money. 

For these reasons, being a few out of many that 
might be offered, I consider the recision of the 
Treasury Order as decidedly injurious to the inte- 
rests of the settlers and cultivators; and being al- 
ways on their side against speculators and monopo- 
lizers, I should adhere to the order on their account, 
even if there were no other reasons for doing so. 

The next mistaken opinion, as I conceive it to 
be, is in the supposed injurious effects of this order 
upon the general interests of the new States. It is 
alleged by gentlemen to be injurions to those 
States; but they do not explain wherein, and it is 
impossible to discover how it isso. On the contra- 
ry, I can easily see how this order operates largely 
and most beneficially in their favor. 1t causes the 
emigrants to carry gold and silver into the country, 
and it is almost the only way to get it into the inte- 
rior. Hard money does not grow in the new 
Siates; it is an exotic preduction, chiefly coming 
from foreign countries; and New York and New 
Orleans are the two principal points of its importa- 
tion. The new Siates are entitled to a shareof the 
precious metals; they cannot carry on their business 
without specie. In the revival of the currency of 
the Constitution, and in its increase in six years 
from twenty millions to one handred millions 
of dollars, they are entitled to their proportion of 
these advantages; but how to obtain it is the 
question, The gold and silver arrive at the sea 
ports; the mints also are at the sea ports, except 
the local gold mints of Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. The great importations, and the great coin- 
age, are both at the sea ports; and now how is the 
diffusion of these importations and of this coinage 
to be effected, so as to give to the interior and 
frontier States their fair proportion of the precious 
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metals? Merchants will not carry it there. Their 
operations are the reverse; they carry it off. Banks 
will not take it there; on the contrary, they collect 
it, sell it, or ship it. How, then, are the remote 
new States and frontier States to be supplied? The 
answer is, by emigrants and by Government pay- 
ments. This is the answer, and such has been the 
effect under the Treasury Order. It has caused 
much specie to flow to the interior, but not a tythe 
of what our specie policy has caused to be im- 
ported from foreign countries; it has restored a 
part, but only a small part, of the many times ten 
millions of dollars which the Bank of the United 
States collected and took from the West; it has 
caused a part of that specie to go to the interior 
ef our own country, which, otherwise, would have 
been shipped off last summer. In fine, it is easy 
to see that the Treasury Order is beneficial to the 
new and interior and frontier States, both in 
causing emigrants to carry specie there, and in 
enabling the Government to expend specie there; 
and it is impossible to discover or to explain how 
it should be injurious to those States. The opinion 
is unfounded, and what renders it almost ludicrous 
is the complaint on the other side—the complaint 
to the contrary—the complaint of the old States, 
that it injured them by drawing off their specie. 
This complaint has been made with as much 
gravity as the other, but without justice or reason; 
for surely the new Staies are entitled to their pro- 
portions yf the importations of specie and the 
coinages of the mint. They are entitled to their 
proportions of these supplies, and the Treasury 
Order helped thei to a little, but by no means to 
the full measure of their proportion. 

Indignity to the new States is the next opinion 
in which I hold these gentlemen to be mistaken. 
They assume it to be a great indignity to the new 
Statcs to reject paper money at the land offices in 
those States, while such money is received at the 
custom-houses in the Atlantic States; and they 
call upon the new States to resent this imputed in- 
dignity. Now, sir, where was all this patriotic 
wrath during the whole time that this same exclu- 
sion was effected under the by-laws of the United 
States Bank? and where will it be if another Na- 
tional Bank is chartered? The local notes were 
excluded during the main part of the existence of 
the National Bank; yet these sensitive gentlemen, 
so alive to the honor of the new States, never once 
brought forward their patriotic indignation against 
the act of that Bank. They will assuredly be ex- 
cluded again if another National Bank shall be 
established ; yet the gentlemen most clamorous 
now on account cf this indignity, are in favor of a 
National Bank; and consequently in favor of re- 
ceiving indignity from that institution. If gentle- 
men really want a subject of indignity in point of 
discrimination in collection of the revenue, let 
them look to the discrimination between credits at 
the custom-house, and ready money payments at 
the lands. ‘The merchants have long credits on 
the duties; the farmers have none on the lands. 
The mecchant is allowed time to sell his foreign 
goods, and to raise the money for the duties out of 
the sales before he is required to pay the Govern- 
ment; the farmer is allowed no time to raise the 
money out of the land. He pays in advance. 
The old law which allowed him to pay by instal- 
ments, and five years to complete his payment, and 
by which he could always raise a part of the mo- 
ney out of the land, has been repealed; and all 
credit denied. The cultivator of the soil is denied 
credit, although the United States retained a lien 
on the land; the merchant has a credit, incurs no 
lien, and gives nothing but ordinary bonds and se- 
curities. This isa real case of discrimination to 
the disparagement of the people of the West, and 
worthy to occupy the feelings of Western gentle- 
men. It was made in 1820, when the credit sys- 
tem for lands was abolished. The inequality has 
often been complained of on this floor; bills have 
been brought in to correct it, and to make the du- 
ties payable in ready money as well as the lands. 
I have supported such bills always; but have not 
been fortunate enough to obtain much aid from 


those who are now so indignant at a discrimina-— 


tion which does not concern men, but corporations; 
which, instead of being injurious, is in the highest 


degree beneficial to the West. As a mere Western 
man, I would prefer that the revenue should be 
paid in paper at the East, and in gold and silver at 
the West; it would occasion the precious meta!s 
to flow to us, and the paper to fly to them; butas 
a citizen of the Union, and as a member of the 
National Legislature, I would have the hard money 
payments established in a reasonable time for every 
branch of the revenue. I am for the act of 1789 
—that act which required the pubiic dues to be 
paid “in gold and silver coin only.” 

In its effects upon the public Treasury, I hold the 
recision of the order to be eminently disastrous. It 
must lead to another accumulation of unavailable 
funds. What has been experienced heretofore 
must be experienced again. The scenes of 1817- 
18, and of 1835-36, must be witnessed again. It 
is to no purpose that bank notes are received as 
cash; they are not cash; and when cash is wanted 
for them by the Treasury, that truth is always as- 
certained. They were received as cash; they have 
to be paid out ascash It is all a quasi business. 
We have now in the Treasury masses of notes re- 
ceived for lands in 1817-18-19; we have also ia the 
late deposite banks some four or five millions of 
notes received in 1835-36. They were all received 
as cash; yet cash cannot be had for them. After 
paying out millions of their depreciated notes at a 
former period, and again during the last year, to the 
immense loss of credit and popularity in the Go- 
vernment, there still remains many miliions which 
cannot at present be used at ali. All this must be 
gone over again if the land offices are opened to the 
deluge of paper money. Gentlemen say the Trea- 
sury Order has done its office; that it has put an 
end to speculation in the public lands, and has re- 
duced the sales from twenty-five to seven millions 
perannum. Granted: The Treasury Order has 
done all this; and in doing it, has rendered an im- 
mense service. But, restore the circumstances of 
1835-36; open the land offices again to the recep- 
tion of paper money; and the Treasury Order will 
have to perform all its work over again. It will 
have to do ils office a second time; and that after 
great mischiefs have first been suffered before Con- 
gress can be brought to act. 

Mistaken in so many points, there is no one in 
which gentlemen are more mistaken than in sup- 
posing the interests of the Western banks to be in- 
juriously affected by this order. And here wehave 
a fine contradiction between the opinions of those 
who oppose the order. One division of them op- 
poses it because it is too favorable to the Western 
banks; because it causes them to be filled up with 
gold and silver; and because the injury is not to 
them, but to the banks of the Atlantic cities. This 
is the doctrine of Mr. Biddle’s letter to Mr. Adams; 
and is, of course, the doctrines held by the Atlantic 
division of the Treasury Order assailants. This 
objection is popular in the East; it goes well in the 
Atlantic States; but it will not do atall in the West. 
It can have no place there. Therefore a reversal 
of the objection becomes necessary. It must be 
opposed in the West upon a contrary reason, and 
because it is injurious to Western banks, and will 
deprive them of their specie, and destroy them if 
they atlempt to resume specie payments. Such is 
the contradiction between the two wings of the line 
which assail this order. Sir, the objection is equal- 
ly unfounded in both particulars. The Atlantic 
banks have their ample supplies of specie in the 
vast importations of gold now arriving in New 
York; the Western banks will be strengthened by 
the continuance of the Treasury Order; for it will 
increase, instead of diminishing, their specie basis. 

The receivability of their notes ‘or lands, instead 
of aiding, will end in crippling acd injuring the 
Western banks. They can force many notes into 
circulation by the credit of such receivability; but 
what isto become of those notes?’ They are taken 
out of circulation to be put into the land offices. 
Every person goingto a land office will hunt for 
these notes; he will gather up by exchange, pur- 
chase, loan, and in every manner that he can ob- 
tain them. He will pay them to the Receiver, and 
masses of them will accumulate in the office. They 
then belong to the Government, and must be dis- 
posed of in some way; either paid out to public 
creditors, or sent to the bank and cashed, 





or transferred to some other quarter of the 
Union. If paid out to public creditors, to 
the military, or to the Indians, they fail 
in masses into the hands of suttlers and 
Indian traders, who quickly present them to the 
bank from which they issued, for specie or its 
equivalent; if not paid out by the Government, 
the disbursing officer must present them for 
redemption; and, if the receipts at the land 
offices exceed the disbursements of the Qbo- 
vernment in that quarter, the excess must be 
transferred to some other quarter; and in that event, 
nothing but specie, or its equivalent, will be trans- 
ferrable. Thus, act as the Government may, the 
notes thus stimulated into circulation eventually 
come back upon the bank; and when they come 
back, they must be paid in something else besides 
land office credit. The theory of banking is, that 
foreach bank note which goes out, there shall be 
something put into the bank to redeem it: the expe- 
rience of all banking is, that no forced or stimu- 
lated issues can be kept afloat. Excessive issues 
will return; and the notes put out on the credit of 
the public lands, will return immediately. Ofien 
they go straight to the land offices, and return 
straight back. No bank ean re'y upon such a cir- 
culation; every one will be deceived that attempts 
to rely upon it. A general receivability of the 
notes of a bank all over the Union will make the 
fortune of a bank; buta limited local receivability 
is disadvantageous an dangerous. Sir, this is not 
merely theory; it is experience also. All this ex- 
periment has been tried. When the Bank of the 
United States fell into a paralysis in 1818-19, and 
could do no business, the notes of the Western banks 
were made receivable for public lands. This pri- 
vilege was sought by the banks with avidity; and, 
when obtained, the bank considered itself on the 
high road to honor and to fortune. Yet what was 
their fate? Disastrousintheextreme! Every such 
bank—I believe every one without exception—was 
wound up in a few years; sume with great loss to 
the Government, some without loss to the Govern- 
ment, but with death to themselves. The _ history 
of that period should not be forgotten. It should 
be well remembered, not only by Congress, but by 
the banks themselves, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Itcontains proof that banks cannot live 
upon Government credit, and that Secretaries of 
the Treasury cannot so act 1m the reception or re- 
jection of bank paper as to escape the most 
cruel and harassing persecutions. No Secre- 
lary ever was, or ever can be, more faithful, 
honorable, disinterested, and able than Mr. Craw- 
ford; yet the House of Representatives teemed tor 
vears with charges and accusations against him. 
All that he did, and all that he omitted to do, mn 
the reception or rejection of bank paper at the land 
offices, was equally a matter of attack; and, although 
he issued from the contestas pure gold from the 
fire, yet it was at the costof health, and quiet, and 
peace. His fate should be a warning lo every S°- 
cretary that has to tread the same path; and, 1 now 
announce, in my place here, beforehand, that a 
succession of atiacks, commencing with the first 
order that he issues, and to be continued unul af- 
ter the next Presidential election, awaits the pre- 
sent Secretary of the Treasury! Do what he may, 
and omit what he may, his commissions and omis- 
sions will all bring the same fruit tobim. Attack! 
attack! attack! will be the portion which he will 
have to receive until November, 1840 He will 
be pushed at with a long sworl—long enough to 
go through his body, and pierce a gentleman beyond 
him. 
Another opinion of gentlemen is, that this order 
is odious in the new States. ‘This is their asser- 
tion; but where is the evidence of in? The order 
has been in force nearly two years. It was made 
a subject of party attack the moment it issued. It 
has been a subject of parity ailack ever since. In 
Congress and out of Congress, party spirit has con- 
stantly assailed it; but with what effect? I know 
of but one legislative memorial against it, and that 
one comes from Indiana, where the Opposition is 
in the majority. Except that memorial, | know of 
nothing from the people or their local representa- 
tives on this subject. No petition has come in; 
and, so faras my knowledge extends, no letler has 
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been received, calling for the recision of this or- 
der. ‘I'he people of the West have manifested no 
opposition to the order; and itis a gratuitous as- 
sumption to aver their discontent. [I donot un- 
dertake to say that all are for it; on the contrary, 
I know the Opposition party to be against it, as 
they are against every measure of the Republican 
Administration; some persons interested in banks 
are against it, because they wish to make the 
national domain a fund to bank upon; the 
speculators are all against it, because it puts an 
end to their speculations. These classes are 
against the order, but the body of the people are 
for it. They know it to be salutary and beneficent 
in its operation. They know it to have been 
attacked because it was too favorable to the 
West—because it transferred gold and silver from 
the East to the West—because it filled the Western 
bauks with specie—because it made specie the 
common currency of the people in the West. 
They know the order to have been attacked on 
these grounds; and they know that while it in realuy 
caused specie to flow to the West, it caused no 
more to flow there, and, in fact, not as much to 
flow there, as the people of the interior are entitled 
to receive out of the foreign importations and from 
the coinages of our own mits. The sea port 
towns are not entitied to the whole importations of 
specie and to the whole cuinages of the mint; the 
interior of the country is entitied to a share; and 
the effect of this order was to give them a share, 
but by no means a full share. Gentlemen, then, 
are mistaken in averring this order to be odious in 
the new States. Great efforts have been made by 
politicians to render it odions; a political clamor has 
been kept up against it; but the fact that not one 
petition, no legislative memorial, except from an 
Opposition State, nu letters even, have been re- 
ceived against it, is conclusive evidence that there 
is no foundation for the assertion that is here mad¢. 

Finally, gentlemen suppose there is no reason 
for excluding notes from the land office, which do 
not apply with equal furce to the customs. This 
isamptake. There is a great difference in the 
evils of the receivability ai the two places; and, 
while I adhere to the act of 1789, and of 1800, 
which made gold and silver the only currency of 
the Federal treasury, and shall never consider the 
Treasury safe unul those acts are re-established 
and enforced, yet I can see manifest reasons for 
excluding paper money from the land offices which 
do not apply to the customs. In one case, there is 
a limit upon the amount which can be received; in 
the other case, there is no limit. In one there is 
danger oi exciting a spirit ef speculation; in the 
other there is none. In one you may lose the 
whole national domain, the land itself as well as 
the paper received for it; in the other you 
ean lose nothing but the paper received. These 
are clear propositions which have but to be seen in 
order to be felt and understood. There ts no iimit 
to the amount of paper money which may be paid 
at the land offices, except in the quantity of the 
land, and the capacity of the banks to manufacture 
and to lend paper. At the custom houses there is a 
limit. The quantity of goods imperted, and the 
rate of duty upon these goeds, impose a limitation 
upon the receivable amount of that branch of the 
revenue. No morecan be paid than the duties 
amount to; but in the case of the lands, the sales 
can go on as long as land can be found, and paper 
can be manufactured. Thus, in our great fluctua- 
lions in the revenue, the excesses and deficiencies 
have chiefly occurred in the land office receipts. In 
the great surplusses of revenue which accrued in 
Mr. Munroe’s time, the land sales were seen to rise 
and fail, in less than three years, from twe millions 
up to twenty-eight millions, aud back to about one 
million. In the suspius season which has just passed, 
we have seen the land sales again rise from four mil- 
lions to fifteen; from fifteen totwenty-five,and from 
twenty-five fall back to seven. The paper money 
buys the land, but it does not buy the goods. If 
the paper of our 900 banks could be carried to 
Europe, and be paid, by force of law, to merchants, 
and manufacturers for foreign goods, then the cases 
would de parallel: there would be no limit on the im- 
poriations, and none on the duties, and as great fluc- 
\wations would occur in the custom house revenue 
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as inland revenue. A thousand millions might be im- 
ported one year, and nothing the next year. As 
often as the right has been given by law to go and 
take the public lands for paper money, just so often 
have the sales become excessive; and so it will be 
again, and forever. So it has been, and so it will 
be. Nothing but hard money payments can impose 
the proper and regu'ar limit upon the sales which 
the safety of the Ticasury and the welfare of the 
settlers require. Open the land offices to paper 
money, and the Treasury becomes a balloon, now 
distended and rising above the clouds, then col- 
lapsed, plunging to the earth, and dragged along 
the ground. Ihave mentioned this evil to gentle- 
men: they could not deny it to be true, nor excuse 
it; but they said it could be prevented by stopping 
the sales of the lands. Stopping the sales! as if the 
new States would submit, or ought to submit, to 
such a stoppage! Error upon error, and blunder 
upon blunder, would be the history of such a stop- 
page. ‘The first step is wrong; the second one 
worse; and the only trae course is to begin right, 
aud sell lands for hard money only. This is the 
simple and easy remedy for all the evils; it limits 
the sales to the amount required for cultivation; it 
gives to the Treasury a uniform and regular sup- 
ply; it prevents speculation; it operates as a pre- 
emption law in favor of settlers; it saves the land 
from being plundered from the Government in ex- 
change for worthless or depreciated paper; and it 
helps to diffuse that gold and silver over the coun- 
try, and among the people, which would otherwise 
lie in masses at the import cities. 

The resolution of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cray] consists of three parts; the first to re- 
scind the Treasury Order; the second to compel 
the universal reception of local bank notes in pay- 
ment of dues to the General Government; tne 
third to compel the Government to pay out the 
same notes to all that will receive them. 

I have discussed the first of these proposilions, 
and have presented myself prominently in opposi- 
tion to it; not in the expectation of preventing its 
adoption, for I know its passage to be certain, but 
to siow my Own opinions, and to disclose in ad- 
vance some view of the evil consequences to result 
from rescinding the Treasury Order. That order 
will be rescinded. Every body know; it will be 
rescinded. A bill has gone from this chamber to 
the House of Representatives with a clause to that 
effect; a clause inserted by a vote almost general. 
The whole current is for the rescision ; but I never 
swim with the current when I see it flowing upon 
rocks and plunging into 2 gulf. That order will 
be rescinded; so far as this chamber is concerned, 
it is already rescinded ; and there is no use in doing 
the work over again, except to gain the high honor 
of killing the dead. It is condemned; but itis a 
wise and patriotic order, honorable to the sagacity 
and courage of the Pres.dent that issued it, and 
one that its few triends will never be ashamed of. 
It had my approbation in the beginning; it has it 
now ; and the experience of a few years will evince 
the wisdom of its conception and the improvidence 
of its rescision. 

The two other branches of the resolution are yet 
to be discussed; and in that discussion I shall con- 
sider the two as one; for the second is only a co- 
rollary of the first, and needs no enactment to give 
it effect if the first shall be adopted. Pass the one, 
and the other follows of itself. Compel the Go- 
vernment to receive all its debts and dues in the 
paper of nine hundred banks, and it will have no- 
thing else but the paper of these banks to pay out. 
It must pay out that paper, or nothing; and the 
public creditors must take that paper, or nothing. 
Nhe Government will have nothing else to offer, 
and thee will be no occasion to effect by legisla- 
tion what would already be effected by necessity. I 
perceive gentlemen are disposed to shrink back 
irom the conditional tender which the third clause 
of this resolution prescribes. They shrink from 
making paper money a forced tender; for it would 
amount to a forced tender, under the operation of 
this resolution, in all payments from the General 
Government. The author of the resolution [Mr. 
Cray] discovers a disposition to relinquish it; but it 
is nothing to relinquish the disbursing clause if the 
receiving one is retained. One includes the cther. 
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Senate. 
What is received, must be disbursed; and gentle- 
men had as well go the whole, and vote the dis- 
bursing clause if they vote the receiving one. I can 
see no difference between the two voles; the one 
implies the other. The only effect of adopting the 
receiving Clause, and rejecting the disbursing one, 
would be to impose upon the Executive Depart 
ment the necessity of paying out paper money 
when Congress itself shrunk from the responsibility 
of voting it. 

Here, then, is a proposition to compel the Gene- 
ral Government to receive all the notes of all the 
banks in the United States, chartered and unchar- 
tered, created and to be created, in the payment of 
all the debts and dues to the United States, and in 
exchange for all the public lands which are held 
in trust for the public benefit. Upon what peti- 
tion, and with what object, is this extraordinary 
proposition presented—a proposition which goes the 
whole length of repealing the Constitniion of the 
United States, and converting her hard money 
Treasury into a paper money balloon? Upon 
what petition is this proposition founded? Has any 
State, any public meeting, any bank directory, 
asked it? Notone! Tho whole originates with a 
solitary member of the Senate, unsupported by a 
voice in the Union for the unheard of favor which 
he proposes to confer upon 900 banks. Doubtle:s 
it will be very agreeable to these banks to have 
their paper made a national currency! Doubtless 
it will be very profitable to them to have 
their paper made a legal tender at all the land of- 
fices, custom houses, post offices, and Federal court 
clerks’ and marshals’ offices throughout the Union; 
but certain it is thatno one of them has had the 
face to ask it! They must feel infinite gratitude 
for the boon, if obtained for them; but they have 
not been able to committhe impropriety of asking for 
it! Reduced to its essence, and it is a proposal to th: 
Senate to violate the Constitution, ruin the finances, 
and plunder the public creditors; and these are thir gs 
which no bank in the United States has thongnit 
proper to ask at our hands. The whole comes for- 
ward as the solitary proposition of an individua! 
Senator, and bottomed upon the single assumption 
that it is necessary to enable the hanks to resume 
specie payments. ‘To enable the banks to resume! 
Strange that none of them found out that secret! 
and that all the solvent commercial banks in the 
United States have resumed, or have put them- 
selves under pledges to resume before the first day 
of January next. The honest and solvent part of 
the banks have resumed, or have bound themselves 
to do it; and that without hoping any thing from the 
aid, or fearing any thing from the hostility, of the Ge- 
neral Government. They have resumed, are resum- 
ing, and willresurme, and no action of ours can pre- 
vent them from doing it, much less is any action 
from us required as a condition precedent to enable 
them todo it. The hundred banks of New York 
have‘resumed; the whole without exception, and all 
without difficulty. In all quarters ef the Union the 
solvent commercial banks have followed the New 
York lead, either actually resumed, or declared 
their determination to doso. To offer these banks 
aid, under these circumstances, is to perform that 
service which is called post bellum, auzilium, that is 
to say, aid after the war. It is doing what Dr. 
Johnson ridiculed the Earl of Chesterfield for 
having done—patronised his dictionary after the 
book happened to need no patron—after withhold- 
ing patronage, when the book did need it. No, sir, 
no! The honest and solvent banks have resumed 
without asking for Government aid, and with ut 
inventing flimsy pretexts to screen themselves, or 
to incuipate others. The New York banks, and 
those which have followed their lead, have acted 
openly and candidly; they have no need for aid, or 
for pretexts. “If the miscalied Bank of the United 
States, and her subalterns, require aid to enable 
them to resume, let them say so, and tell what 
they ask. If they need a pretext to cover a re- 
treat from the non-resumption position in which 
they have placed themselves, let their file leader 
invent that pretext. Let Mr. Biddle invent it. An 


invented pretext will answer all their purposes per- 
fectly well; and if they will neither ask aid in 
plain terms, nor back ont froin a false position 
upon simulated pretexts, let them stand as they are, 
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Let them lie behind their cotton bags until they 
force the people to choose a bank attorney for Pre- 
sident. Let them lie there! lie till doomsday! I 
thank them for their folly in getting there; and with 
my good pleasure, they may lie there until they get 
up of themselves, or die. The New York flag, and 
those which rally under it, will be enough for the 
couutry; the Philadelphia flag, anu its non-resump- 
tion crew, may stick it out as long as they can, or 
as long as they dare, behind the defences of their 
cotton »ags, and under the battery of public con- 
tempt, popular indignation, and judicial prosecu- 
uon. 

The first objection to this proposition is its gross 
and utter unconatitutionality. It is a plain, open, 
palpable, violent infraction of the Constitution. 
‘That instrument recognises gold and silver coin only 
as the currency of the Federal Treasury; and all at- 
tempts to make paper money a legal tender to the 
Government is a clear violation of that instrument. 
It isto no purpose to quote the practice of the Go- 
vernment, and to say that paper money has always 
been received in payments tothe Federal Treasury 
The answer to that reference is, that such receipt 
was always voluntary on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and never compulsory; that theGovernment 
always had a right to reject it; and the holders of 
the paper never had a right to tender it. But now 
this is to be reversed. The receipt of these notes is 
to be made compulsory, not volantary. The right 
to tender it to the Guvernment is to be vested in 
every individual, and in every bank; and the right 
to reject it is to be denied to the Government. This 
cunstitutes a difference between the past practice 
of the Government and the present proposed enact- 
ment, too obvious to be overlooked, and too essen- 
tial to permit one to be justified by the other. 

The order of General Hamilton, of 1790, per- 
miting bank notes to be received in payment of the 
revenue, contrary, as I believe, to the act of 1789, 
was wholly intended to be fur the convenience of 
the Treasury, and was, besides, declared by him to 
be a temporary measure. [le merely directed the 
notes to be received as the actual representatives of 
the dollars they promised to pay; he merely took 
them as so many little wallets, or bags, containing 
the number of dollars berne on their face. This 
was General Hamiilton’s order. The joint resolu- 
tion of 1816 was of the same character—permis- 
sive to the Government, not obligatory upon it. 
Under this order of General Hamilton, and under 
this resolution, the practice of the Government has 
obtained; and nothing in that practice can be pleaded 
in justification of this compulsory reception of 
paper money at the Federal Treasury, now for the 
first time proposed to be made compulsory, since 
the foundation of our Government. 

Convinced of the liability of the resolution to the 
objection of unconstitutionality, the Senator from 
Kentucky who has moved it, [Mr. Ciay,] has come 
forward in advance to remove that obstacle from 
the path of his favorite measure. He has given us 
an argument on the point; and the substance of it 
is, that the Government has a right to receive its 
taxes and dues in any thing that it pleases. Sir, 
this argument has neither originality nor force. It 
was used forty-five years ago by General Hamil- 
ton; but has never been used since until on the pre- 
sentoccasion. General Hamilton used it once, and 
but once, the enormity of the propositiun striking 
every mind, and shocking every sense. The pro- 
position is bottomed apon the idea that we have no 
Constitution; that the will of the Legislatare is 
sovereign; and that it may order taxes to be collect- 
ed in what it pleases. This may do in Russia, but 
it will not do in the United States; it will not do 
where such a Constitution as ours exists. By our 
Constitution Congress may lay taxes; but for what 
purposes? to pay the debtsof the Government. 
Now, can the Government pay its debts with any 
thing bat money? ‘and is there any money but geld 
and silver? Can the Government pay its debis— 
pay its army and navy—its civil officers, contrac- 
tors and laborers—can it pay them in cotion or to- 
bacco, in lead or in furs, or in the notes of nine 
hondred banks, or of any one bank? Certainly it 
cannot make such payment. I speak of the légal 
right to make such payment—the right to tender it, 
and to plead tender and refusal in the discharge of 








the debt, if not accepted? It has no right to do these 
things; but when the Government has nothing else 
to tender—when the creditor has no choice—when 
it is that or nothing, then the creditor is undera 
duress, and must take what he can get. He must 
take the cutton or tobacco, the lead or the furs, the 
bank notes or the shin-plasters, be it what it may, 
that the Government offers. He is in no condition 
to coerce the Government, and must submit to re- 
ceive what it tenders to him. But this is “‘might,” 
not “right;” it is power, not justice. Heretofore it 
has sometimes been the misfortune and the humi- 
liation of the Government to tender depreciated pa- 
per; under this resolution, if adopted, such tender 
will become the regular and permanent practice of 
the Government. 

From the unconstitutionality of this proposition, 
J proceed to its consequences, than which nothing 
could be more disastrous to every interest, to the 
public Treasury, to the banks themselves, and to 
the country generaliy. 

To the public Treasury it would be fatal. The 
paper of 900 banks to become a legal tender to the 
Government at every land office, post office, and 
custom-house in the United States, would sweep 
off the lands, the duties, and the postages in double 
quick time. The lands would all be sold, the 
duties would all be paid, the postages would ail be 
Met; and what would the Government receive ? 
a pyramid of paper, composed of bank issues from 
all quarters of the Union, subject to every degree 
of depreciation, and destined to constitute a fright- 
ful mass of that humiliating stuff known in the 
vucabulary of our finances by the name ef “ una- 
vailable funds.” Under this resolution, the cus- 
toms in New York, and in every sea-port town,might 
be paid in the notes of any bank in the remote West, 
which could obtain the reputation of a specie payer, 
by paying specie for a week, or a month; the lands, 
in like manner, might be paid for in the notes of 
similar banks in the extreme easi, north, or south. 
The postages in New Orleans might be paid in 
notes from Vermont. All that would be wanting 
would be a broker’s report, a newspaper para- 
graph, a bank note table, or an affidavit, showing 
that the bank was paying specie when last heard 
from. This would be sufficient; it would consti- 
tute the bank a sound specie-paying institution, 
within the words of the resolution ; and the right 
of the holder of her notes would be complete to 
tender them to the Government in discharge of 
every debt or due, in every quarter of the Union. 
The loss of the whole national domain, the pay- 
ment of the revenues in depreciated paper, and the 
bankruptcy of the Treasury, would be inevitable. 
Two years might suffice for the accomplishment of 
this disastrous result; and certainly the mover of 
the resolution cannot but look to it himself. He 
says the local banks must fail again, if there is no 
National Bank to keep them in order; he admits 
there isno chance for a National Bank—that it is in 
vain even for him to introduce a bill for one. He 
therefore admits the ruin of the finances as the con- 
sequence of the adoption of this second branch of his 
resolution. He admits it fully; and this admission is 
in full accordance with his ancient and well settled 
opinions. As far back asthe year 1816, that Se- 
nator, in a speech to his constituents in Kentucky, 
in justification of his vote for the Bank of the 
United States, gave as a reason for it that the State 
banks ‘‘could not be depended upon”—that the 
General Government could not DEPEND UPON 
them; and, therefore, a National Bank imust be 
created to supply a currency and to keep the pub- 
lic moneys. Experience has confirmed the truth 
of this opinion, so far as the State banks 
are concerned. Since the time it was uttered, the 
State banks have twice proved that they cannot be 
depended txpon by the General Government. They 
proved it in 1819, and again in 1837. They had 
proved it before, in time of war; they have twice 
proved it since, in time of peace. The banks are 
more humerous now than they were then—more 
closely engaged in politics now than then—more 
addicted to hazardous schemes of trading and rail- 
road and canal making now than then—as much 
addicted to smaljl notes as ever, and, therefore, 
more dangerous now than then. Right as the 
Senator from Kentucky was, in 1816, in his opi- 


|| nion that the State banks could not be depended 


upon by the General Government, he is still more 
so in his opinion that these banks mus! fail again. 
Big with inherent dangers, they are beset by new 
and extraordinary perils. Au enemy lies in wait 
for tiem! one that foretells their destruction, ts 
able to destroy them, and which looks for it. own 
success in their ruin. The report of the committee 
of the New York banks expressly refers to “acts of 
deliberate hostitity” from a neighboring institution 
as a danger which the resuming banks might have 
to dread. ‘The reference was plain to the miscal!ed 
Bank of the United States as the source of this 
danger. S.nce that time an insolent and daring 
threat has issued from Philadeiphia, bearing the 
marks of its Bank paternity, openly threatentug the 
resuming banks of New York with destruction. 
This is the threat: “Let the banks of the Empire 
State come up from their Elba, and enjoy their iun- 
dred days of resumption; a Waterloo awaits them, and 
a St. Helena is prepared for them.” Here is a diect 
menace, and coming fiom a source which 1s able 
to make good what it threatens. Without hostile 
attacks, the resuming banks have a perilous process 
to go through. The business of resumption is 
always critical. It is a case of impaired cre- 


dit, and a= slight circumstance may excite a 
panic which may be fatal to the whole. The 
public having seen them stop payment, can 


readily believe in the mertality of their nature, and 
that another stoppage is as easy as the former. 
On the slightest alarm—on the stoppage of a few 
inconsiderable banks, or on the noise of a ground. 
less rumor—a general panic may break oul. Sauve 
qui peut—save himself who can—becomes the cry 
with the public; and almost every bank may be 
rundown. So it wasin England afier the long 
suspension there from 1797 to 1823;so0 it was in 
the United States atter the suspension from 1814 
to 1817; in each country a second sioppage ensue! 
in two years after resumption; and these second 
sjoppages are like relapses to an individual after a 
spell of sickness; the relapse is more easily brought 
on than the original disease, and is far more dan- 
gerous. The banks in England suspended in 1797 
—they broke in 1825; in the United States it was 
a suspension during the war, and a breaking in 
1819-20. So it may be again with us. There is 
imminent danger to the resuming banks, without 
the pressure of premeditated hostility; but, with 
that hostility, their prostration is almost certain. 
The Bank of the United States can crush hun- 
dreds on any day that it pleases. It can send out 
its agents into every State of the Union, wiih seal- 
ed orders to be opened on a given day, like cap- 
tains sent into different seas; and can break hun- 
dieds of local banks within the same hour, and 
over an extent of thousands of miles. It can do 
this with perfect ease—ihe more easily with resur- 
rection notes—and thus excite a universal panic, 
crush the resuming banks, and then charge the 
whole upon the Government. This is what it can 
do; this is what it has threatened; and stapid is the 
bank, and doomed to destruction, that does not 
look out for the danger, and fortily against it. In 
addition to ail these dangers, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the author of the resolacon himsel., tells 
you that these banks must fail again’ he ie'ls you 
they will fail! and in the very same moment he 
presses the compulsory reception of ail the notes of 
all these banks upon the Federal Treasury! What 
is this buta proposition to ruin the finances—to 
bankrupt the Treasury—to disgrace the A ijrinis~ 
tration—to demonstrate the incapacity of the State 
banks to serve as the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment, and to gain a new argument for the creation 
of a National Bank, and the elevation of the Bank 
party to power? This is the clear infereuce from 
the proposition; and viewing it in this light, I feel it 
to be my duty to expose, and to repel it, as a pro- 
position to inflict mischief and disgrace upon the 
country. 

Unconstitutional as this proposition is upon its 
face—ruinous as it must be in its cousequences—it 
comes before us without the excuse, apology, or 

aliiation of a single extenuating circumstance. 
No necessity for it can be pleaded, or pretended. So 
far as it is safe, or desirable to receive bank notes, 
they can be received, and they are now received, 
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under the permissive operation of the joint resolu- 
tion of 1816. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
now acting under that resolution; and no bank, no 
State, no public body, has asked him to go further 
than he has gone. Politicians alone have taken up 
this matier, and have proposed, for the first time 
since the foundation of the Government—for the 
first time in 48 years—to compel the Government 
to receive paper money for its dues. ‘The pretext 
is, to aid the banks in resuming! This, indeed, is 
a marvellous pretty conception! Aid the banks to 
resume! Why, sir, we cannet prevent them from 
resuming. Every solvent, commercial bank in the 
United States either has resumed, or has declared 
its determination to do so in the course ef the year. 
The insolvent, and the political banks, which did 
not mean to resume, will have to follow the New 
York example, or die! Mr. Biddle’s Bank must 
follow the New York lead, or die! The good banks 
are with the country; the rest we defy. The po- 
litical banks may resume or not, as they please, or 
as they dare. If they do not, they die! Public 
opinion, and the laws of the land, will exterminate 
them. If the president of the miscalled Bank of 
the United States has made a mistake in recom- 
mending indefinite non-resumption, and in propos- 
ing to establish a confederation of broken banks, 
and has found out his mistake, and wants a pre- 
text for retreating, let him invent one. There is 
no difficulty in the case. Any thing that the Go- 
vernment does, or does not—any thing that has 
happened, will happen, or can happen—will an- 
swer the purpose. Let the president of the Bank 
of the United States give out a tune: incontinently 
it will be snng by every bank man in the United 
States; and no matter how ridiculous the ditty may 
be, it will be celebrated as superhuman music. 

Sir, the honest commercial banks have resumed, 
ormean to resume. They have resumed, not up- 
on the fictitious and delusive credit of legislative 
enactments, but upon the solid basis of gold and 
silver. The hundred millions of specie which we 
have accumulated in the country, has done the 
business. To that hundred millions the country 
is indebted for this early, easy, proud and glorious 
resumption! and here let us do justice to the men 
of this day—to the policy of General Jackson—and 
to the success of the experiments—to which we are 
indebted for these one hundred millions. Let us 
contrast the events and effects of the stoppages in 
1814, and in 1819, with the events and effects of 
the stoppage in 1837, and let us see the differences 
between them, and the causes of that difference. 
Tae stoppage of 1814 compelled the Government to 
use depreciated bank notes during the remainder 
of the war, and up to the year 1817. Treasury notes, 
even bearing a large interest, were depreciated ten, 
iwenty, thirty percent. Bank notes were at an 
equal depreciation. The losses to the Government 
from depreciated paper in loans alone, during the 
war, were computed by a committee of the House 
of Representatives at eighty millions of dollars. 
Individuals suffered in the same proportion, and 
every transaction of life bore the impress of the 
general calamity. Specie was not to be had. 
There was, nationally speaking, none in the coun- 
try. The specie standard was gone; the measure 
of values was lost; a fluctuating paper money, ruin- 
ously depreciated, was the medium of all exchanges. 
To extricate itself from this deplorable condition, 
the expedient of a National Bank was resorted to 
—that measure of so much humiliation, and of so 
much misfortune, to the Republican party. For 
the moment it seemed to give relief, and to restore 
national prosperity; but treacherous and delusive 
was the seeming boon. ‘The banks resumed—re- 
lapsed—and every evil of the previous suspension 
returned npon the country with imereased and ag- 
gravated jorce. i have apt auihoriiy for saving 
that the seven years of most disastrous fortune which 
ever this country experienced, were those which 
immediately ensued the estabiishment of this se- 
cond United States Bank, and which covered the 
period of its own paralysis, and the general break- 
ing of the local banks. I have authority for this, 
and I read it from a speech delivered in the Se- 
nate in the year 1832. e 

“ Bight years ago it was my painful duty to present to the 


other house of Congress an unexaggerated picture ofthe general 
distress pervading the whole land. We must all yet remember 
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seme of its frightful features. We all know that the people 
were then oppressed and borne dowo by an enormousload of 
debt; that ruinous sales and ‘sacrificas were every where made 
of real estate; that stop laws, and relief laws, and paper money 
were adopted to save the people from impending destruction; 
that a deficit in the public revenue existed, which compelled 
Government to seize upon, and direct from its legitimate ob 
ject, the appropriation to the sinking fund, to redeem the na 
tional debi; and that our commerce and navigation were 
threatened with a complete paralysis. In short, sir, if were 
to select any term of seve., years since the adoption of the pre- 
sent Constitution, which exhibiied a scene of the most wide- 
spread desolation and dismay, it would be exactly that term of 
seven years which immediately preceded the establishment of 
the tariff of 1824.” 


Such is the picture, drawn by a hand [Mr. Cray] 
which makes it authority in this case, of the deso- 
lation of the country during the period of bank 
stoppage, from 1817 to 1824. The Bank of the 
United States was then in full life, and was no 
shield or support to the country in all this calami- 
ty; nor did it aid the country in recovering from it. 
The same speech informs us that the tariff was then 
the grand panacea for all the calamities of the 
country! and that the act of 1824 for the protection 
of American industry lifted the people from the 
abyss of rnin in which they were plunged, and, in 
return for their seven years of unparalleled calami- 
ty, gave them a jubilee of seven years of unprece- 
dented prosperity. This is the statement of our 
revived prosperity from the same hand: 

“If the term of seven years were to be sclected of the 
greatest prosperity which this people have ever enjoyed since 
the establishment of their present Constitution, it would be 
exactly that period of seven years which immediately followed 
the passage of the tariff act of 1824.” 

Sach was the language a few years ago. Then 
tariff was every thing, bank nothing. The want 
of a tariff for seven years, then, ruined the coun- 
try; the presence of it for seven years restored 
prosperity. Now bank is every thing, and tariff is 
nothing. The loss of the National Bank has sunk 
us into woe and poverty ; its presence is to re-esta- 
blish national prosperity. And thus we play off, 
on this grave theatre of legislation, these jugzling 
representations te deceive the people, as if they had 
neither memory to recollect the past, nor judgment 
to understand the present, nor eyes to see the play- 
ers shifting their parts with the shifting of the 
changing scenes. 

But toreturn to the point, the contrast between the 
effects and events of former bank stoppages, and 
the effects and events of the present one. The effects 
of the former were to sink the price of labor and of 
property to the lowest point, to fill the States with 
stop laws, relief laws, property laws, and tender 
laws; toruin nearly all debtors, and to make property 
change hands at fatal rates; to compel the Federal 
Government to witness the heavy depreciation of 
its Treasury notes, to receive its revenues in depre- 
ciated paper, and, finally, to submit to the esta- 
blishmentof a National Bank asthe means of getting 
it out of its deplorable condition—that bank, the esta- 
blishment of which was followed by the seven years of 
the greatest calamity which ever afflicted the country, 
end from which calamity we then had to seek relief 
Srom the tariff, and not from more banks. How dif- 
ferent the events ef the present time! The banks 
stepped in May, 1837; they resume in May, 
1838. Their paper depreciated but little; pro- 
perty. except in a few places, was but slightly af- 
fected; the price of produce continued good; people 
paid their debts without sacrifices ; Treasury notes, 
in defiance of political and moneyed combinations 
to depress them, kept at or near par; in many 
places above it; the Government was never 
brought to receive its revenues in depreciated 
paper; and finally, all good banks are resuming 
in the brief space of a year, and no National Bank 
has been created. Such is the contrast between 
the two periods; and now, sir, what is all this 
owing to? what is the cause of this great difference 
in two similar periods of bank stoppages? It is 
owing to our gold bill of 1834, by which we cor- 
rected the erroneous standard of gold, and which 
is now giving us an avalanche of that meial; it is 
owing to our silver bill of the same year, by which 
we repealed the disastrous act of 1819, against the 
circulation of foreign silver, and which is now 
spreading the Mexican dollars all over the country ; 
it is owing to our movements against small notes 
under twenty dollars; to our branch mints, 
and the increased activity of the mother mint; 
to our determination to revive the currency 
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of the Constitution, and to our determination not to 
fall back upon the local paper currencies of the 
States fora national currency. It was owing to 
these measures that we have passed throueh ihis 
bank stoppage in a style so different from what has 
been done heretofore. It is owing to our “‘experi- 
ments” on the currency—to our “humbug” of a gold 
and silver currency—to our “tampering” with the 
monelary system—il is Owing to these that we have 
had this signal success in this last stoppage, and are 
now victorious over all the prophets of wo, and 
over all the architects of mischief. These experi- 
ments, this humbugging, and this tampering, has in- 
creased our specie in six years from twenty mil- 
lions to one hundred millions; and it is these one 
handred millions of goldand silver which has sus. 
tained the country and the Government under the 
shock of the stoppage, has enabled the honest 
solvent banks to resume, and will leave the jn- 
solvent and political banks without excuse or jus- 
tification for not resuming. Our experiments—| 
love the word, and am sorry that gentlemen of the 
Opposition have ceased to repeat it—have brought 
an avalanche of gold and silver into the country; 
it is saturating us with the precious metals, it has 
relieved and sustained the country; and now when 
these experiments have been successful—have tri- 
umphed over all opposition—gentlemen cease their 
ridicule, and go to work with their paper money 
resolutions to force the Government to use paper, 
and thereby to drive off the gold and silver which 
our policy has brought into the country, destroy 
|| the specie basis of the banks, give us an exclusive 
paper currency again, and produce a uew expan- 
sion and a new explosion. Gentlemen cease their 
idle ridicule, and now go to work to make laws io 
defeat us; and defeat us they will, if they pass their 
laws. We despise their ridicule; but we cannit 
despise laws. Ridicule was harmless; but laws 
will be potent. Ridicule could not prevent gold 
and silver from coming to the country; but paper 
money laws will expel it. We yesterday voted an 
appropriation for the Southern Exploring expedi- 
*tion; and now mark me; remember what | say: 
Pass this resolution to compel the Government to 
receive paper money, and before that expeditioa 
returns, a new expansion of the currency, and a 
new explosion of the banks, will take place; and 
when they take place, they will be charged 
upon the folly and wickedness of the present Ad- 
ministration. 


Justice to the men of this day requires these things 
to be stated. They have avoided the errors of 
1811. They have avoided the pit into which they 
saw their predecessors fall. Those who prevented 
the renewal of the bank charter in 1811, did no- 
thing else but prevent its renewal; they provided no 
substitute for the notes of the bank; did nothing to 
restore the currency of the Constitution; nothing to 
revive the gold currency; nothing to increase the 
specie of the country. They fell back upon the 
exclusive use of local bank notes, without even 
doing any thing to strengthen the local banks, by 
discarding their paper under twenty dollars. They 
fell back upon the local banks; and the consequence 
was, the total prostration, the utter helplessness, 
the deplorable inability of the Government to take 
care of itself, or to relieve and restore the couniry, 
when the banks failed. Those who prevented the 
recharter of the second Bank of the United States 
had seen all this; and they determined to avoid 
such error and calamity. They sat out to revive 
the national gold currency, to increase the silver 
currency, and to reform and strengthen the bank- 
ing system. They sat out to do these things; and 
they have done them. Against a powerful com- 
bined political and moneyed confederation, ‘hey 
have succeeded; and the 100,000,000 of gold 
and silver now in the country attests the greatness 
of their victory, and ensures the prosperity of the 
country against the machinations of the wicked 
and the factious. 

It is due to General Jackson and his friends ‘0 
state and to proclaim these successful results of 
their policy. The country now feels these results 
in the early, easy, victorious resumption of specié 
payments, without the aid of a National Bank; \t 
feels them in the revival of business and confi- 
dence, and in the restoration of the general prot 
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rity, which the combined enemy can no longer 

eep off, nor longer attribute to flimsy pre- 
texts and absurd causes. This is our condi- 
tion—victorious over all the ills and evils of 
the day; and being victorious, here come in 
two propositions—the paper money resolution, 
and the project for a fifty million bank—to 
claim the merit of effecting what is already 
accomplished, and to end in expelling our one 
hundred millions of specie from the country, 

roducing a new expansion and explosion, and in- 
volving the Federal Government again in the fate 
of the local banks. That these banks are to fail 
again is declared by the Senator who moves this 
resolution; yet he undertakes to make their paper— 
the paper of banks doomed to fail, as he declares— 
the currency of the Federal Government; to be re- 
ceived in, and paid out by it. And here another 
contradiction, of the highest order of absurdity, is 
presented to us. The author of the resolution, and 

fthe project for a fifty million bank, claims the 
establishment of the bank upon the great ground of 
regulating the currency. This is his great ground; 
and now how is this regulation to be effected? Sim- 
pty, and plainly, by two operations: 1. To exclade 
local bank notes from revenue payments; 2. To 
hold the local banks to weekly settlements, at least, 
for all theirnotes received. These are the means by 
which the regulation of the currency 1s to be effected 
by the great National Bank; yet the author of this 
resolution, and the advocate of this bank, for this 
purpose, denies to the Government the right of re- 
gulating the currency in the same way! He denies 
it the right of excluding bank notes from revenue 
payments; he is for compelling it to receive all the 
notes of all the banks in the Union; and he is for 
denying the Government the right to have settle- 
ments with the banks for their notes, and compel- 
ling them to pay out these notes in all disburse- 
ments from the Treasury. Such is the contradic- 
tion which is presented! a contradiction which ex- 
hibits the mover of this proposition as denying to 
the constitutional Government of his country the 
powers and privileges which he grants to a mo- 
neyed corporation; and then calling for the erection 
of the corporation to exercise the precise powers 
and privileges which he denies to the Government! 

Sir, I conclude with a remark upon this project 
for a fifty million bank. It cannot be established 
now, nor until the Democracy of the Union shall 
have fought their battles of Chwronea and Phar- 
salia. The Democracy must first be vanquished 
and subdued; then the fifty million bank charter 
may be established; and all I ask is, that the insti- 
tution of King, Lords and Commons, may be put 
into the same charter, and established at the same 
time, in order to spare the country from the scenes 
that would have to be passed through in order to 
establish King, Lords and Commons, by corrupting 
all the great fountains and sources of Liberty— 
THE PRESS—THE ELECTIONS—THE PUB.- 
LIC SCHOOLS—-and THE LEGISLATIVE 
HALLS. 


INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


SPEKCH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Mrssovrt. 

In Senate, Friday, June 8, 1838—On the act from 
the House of Representatives, on its third read- 
ing, making appropriations for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities for the year 1838, 
and for arrearages for the year 1837. 

The VICE PRESIDENT having announced the 
third reading of the act, and put the question, 
shall this act pass? 

Mr. BENTON rose, and said, that so far as the 
passage of the act was concerned, there was no 
necessity for him to say a word. The vote of the 
previous day had shown that the act would pass 
unanimously, although violently opposed. The 
gentlemen who had spoken against it would all 
vote for it; and it was to answer things said in their 
speeches, and not to gain votes, that he now felt 
himself called upon to speak. 

A Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Soutnarp] 
has brought forward an accusation which must 
affect the character of the late and present Admi- 
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nistrations at home, and the character of the coun- 
try abroad; and which, justice to these Administra- 
tions, and to the country, requires to be met and 
answered upon the spot. That Senator has ex- 
pressly charged that a fraud was committed upon 
the Florida Indians in the treaty negotiated with 
them for their removal to the West; that the war 
which has ensued was the consequence of this 
fraud; and that our Government was responsible 
to the moral sense of the community, and of the 
world, for all the blood that has been shed, and for 
all the money that has been expended, in the pro- 
secution of this war. This is a heavy accusation. 
At home, it attaches to the party in power, and is 
calculated to make them odious; abroad, it attaches 
to the country, and is calculated to blackea the 
national character. It is an accusation, without 
the shadow of a foundation! and, both, as one of 
party in power, and as an American citizen, I feel 
myself impelled by an imperious sense of duty to 
my friends, and to my country, to expose its incor- 
recthess at once, and to vindicate the Government, 
and the country, from an imputation as unfounded 
as it is odious. 

The Senator from New Jersey first located this 
imputed fraud in the Payne’s Landing treaty, ne- 
gotiated by General Gadsden, in Florida, in the 
year 1832; and, after being tendered an issue on 
the fairness and generosity of that treaty by the 
Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Ciay,] he transferred 
the charge to the Fort Gibson treaty, made in Arkan- 
sas, in the year 1833, by Messrs. Stokes, Ellsworth, 
and Schermerhorn, This was a considerable change 
of locality, bu! no change in the accusation itself; 
the two treaties beiiig but one, and the last being 
a literal performance of a stipulation contained 
in the first. These are the facts; and, after stating 
the case, I will prove it as stated. This is the 
statement: The Seminole Indians in Florida being 
an emigrant band of the Creeks, and finding game 
exhausted, subsistence difficult, and white settle- 
ments approachiig, concluded to follow the mother 
tribe, the Creeks, to the West of the Mississippi, 
and toreunite with them. This was conaitionally 
agreed to be done at the Payne’s Landing treaty; 
and in that treaty it was stipulated that a deputa- 
tien of Seminole chiefs, under the sanction of the 
Government of the United States, should préceed 
to the Creek country beyond the Mississipp1—there 
to ascertain first whether a suitable country could 
be obtained for them there; and, secondly, whether 
the Creeks would receive them back as a part of 
their confederacy: aud if the deputation should be 
satisfied on these two points, then the conditional 
obligation to remove, contained in the Payne’s 
landing treaty, to become binding and obligatory 
upon the Seminole tribe. The deputation went; 
the two points were solved in the affirmative; the 
obligation to remove became absolute on the part 
of the Indians; and the Government of the United 
States commenced preparations for effeeting their 
easy, gradual, and comfortable removal. The en- 
tire emigration was to be completed in three years, 
one-third going annually, commencing in the year 
1833, and to be finished in the years 1834, and 
1835. Tie deputation sent to tie west of the Mis- 
sissippi, completed their agreement with the 
Creeks on the 28th of March, 1833; they returned 
home immediately, and one third of the tribe was 
to remove that year. Every thing was got ready 
on the part of the United States, both to transport 
the Indians to their new homes, and te subsist them 
for a year after their arrival there. But, instead of 
removing, the Indians began to invent excuses, and 
to interpose delays, and to pass off the time with- 
out commencing the emigration. The year 1833, 
in which one-third of the tribe were to remove, 
passed off without any removal; the year 1834, in 
which another third was to go, was passed off in 
the same manner; the year 1835, in which the emi- 
gration was to have been completed, passed away, 
and the emigration was not begun. On the contra- 
ry, on the last days of the last month of that year, 
while the United States was still peaceably urging 
the removal, an accumulation of treacherous and 
horrible assassinations and massacres were commit- 
ted. The United States Agent, General Thompson, 
Lieutenant Smith, of the artillery, and five others, 
were assassinated in sight of Fort King; two ex- 
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presses were murdered; and Major Dade’s com- 
mand was massacred. 

In their excuses and pretexts for not removing, 
the Indians never thought of the reasons which have 
been supplied to them on this floor. They never 
thought of alleging fraud. Their pretexts were 
frivolous; as that it was a long distance, and that 
bad Indians lived in that country, and that the old 
treaty of Fort Moultrie allowed them twenty years 
to live in Florida. Their real motive was the de- 
sire of blood and pillage on the part of many 
Indians, and still more on the part of the five hun. 
dred runaway negtoes mixed up among them; and 
who believed that they could carry on their system 
of robbery and murder with impunity, and that the 
swamps of the country would forever proiect them 
against the pursuit of the whites. 

This, Mr. President, is the plain and brief narra- 
tive of the causes which led to the Seminole war; it 
is the brief historical view of the case; and if | was 
speaking under ordinary circumstances, and in re- 
ply to incidental remarks, I should content myseli 
with this narrative, and let the question go to the 
country upon the strength and credit of this state- 
ment. But I do net speak under ordinary circum- 
stances; | am not replying to incidex.tal and casual 
remarks. 1 speak in answer to a formal accusa 
tion, preferred on this floor; I speak to defend the 
late and present Administrations from an odious 
charge; and, in’ defending them, to vindicate the 
character of our country from the accusation of the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Sournarnp,| and to 
show that fraud has not been commitied npon these 
Indians, and that the guilt of a war, founded in 
fraud, is not justly imputable tothem. To do this, 
it is necessary to prove statements, as well as to 
make them; and to that proof I shall now proceed. 

I draw my proofs from two authentic sources— 
from the treaties themselves, and from the evidence 
furnished by the Secretary at War in 1836, Gen. 
Cass, in answe? to acall from the House of Re- 
presentatives for information upon the causes of 
the Seminole war. 

I draw from these two sources, and will begin 
with the treaties. I read from the Payne's Land- 
ing treaty, concluded May 9, 1832. 


“ The Seminole Indians, regarding with just respect the soli 
citude manifested by the President of the United States forthe 
improvement of their conditionf by recommending a removal 
toa country more suitable to their halits and wants than the 
one they at present occupy in the Territory of Florida, are 
williag that their confidential chiefs, Jumper, Fusti/ustihadio, 
Chariey Emarthla, Cothadjo, Holati Emarthla, Yaha hadjo, 


and Sam Jones, accompanied by their agent, Major Phagan, 
and their faithful interpreier, Abraham, should be sent at the 
expense of the United States as early as convenient, to exa 
mine the country assigned to the Creeks west of the Mieus 
sippiriver; and ifthey should be satisfied withthe characte 


of that country, and of the favorable disposition of the Creeks 
to reunite with the Seminules as one people, the articles of the 
compact and agreement, herein stipulated at Payne's Landing, 
on the Ochlawaha river, this 9h day of May, 1832, between 
James Gadsden, in behalf of the Government of the United 
States, and the undersigned chiefs and head men, for and in 
behalf of the Seminole Indians, shall be binding on the respec 


tive parties. 

“ ArTiIcLE lL. The Seminole Indians relinquish to the United 
States all claim to the land they at present occupy in the Ter- 
ritory of Florida, and agree to emigrate to the country assigned 
to the Creeks, west of the Mississippi; it being understood that 
an additional extent of territory, proportioned to their num 
bers, will be added to the Creek country, aii] that the Semi 
noles will be received as a constituent part of the Creek nation, 
and be readmitted to all the privileges as a member of the 
same.”” 

This is the preamble, and the first article of the 
treaty. The second, third and fourth articles sti- 
pulate for the amounts which the United States 
are to pay, and the aid they are to render the 
Indians in removing. The seventh article stipu- 
lates for the removal of the tribe in three years, 
commencing in 1833, and to be completed in 1835, 
provided the delegation to the West should be satis- 
fied upon the two conditions expressed in the 
preamble to the treaty. It is signed by fifteen 
chiefs, the leaders of the nation, and comprehend- 
ing the seven which were to form the delegation to 
the West. 

We will now follow this delegation to the West, 
and see what was the result of their negotiations in 
that quarter. 

The Seminoles had stipulated that the agent, 
Major Phagan, and their own interpreter, the 
negro Abraham, should accompany them; and this 
was done. It so happened, also, that an extraor- 
dinary commission of three members, sent out by 
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the United States to adjust Indian difficulties gene- 
rally, was then beyond the Mississippi; and these 
commissioners were directed to join in the negotia- 
tions on the part of the United States, and to give 
the sanction of our guarantee to the agreements 
made between the Seminoles and the Creeks for 
the reunion of the former to the parent tribe. 
This was done. Our commissioners, Messrs. 
Stokes, Ellsworth, and Schermerhorn, became 
party to a treaty with the Creek Indians for the re- 
union of the Seminoles, made at Fort Gibson the 
14th of February, 1833. The treaty contained this 
article: 

“ArticLerv, It is understood and agreed that the Seminole 
Indians of Florida, whose removal to this country is provided 
for by their treaty with the United States, dated May 9, 1532, 
shall also have a permanent and comfortable home on the lands 
hereby set apart as the country of the Creek nation; and they, 
the Seminoles, will hereafter be considered as a constituent part 
of the said nation, but are to be located on some part of the 
Creek country by themselves, which location shall be selected 
for them by the commissioners who have seen these articles of 
agreement.”’ 

This agreement with the Creeks settled one of 
the conditions on which the removal of the Semi- 
noles was to depend. We will now see how the 
other condition was disposed of. 

In a treaty made at the same Fort Gibson, on 
the 28th of March, 1833, between the same three 
commissioners on the part of the United States, 
and the seven delegated Seminole chiefs, after 
reciting the two conditions precedent contained in 
the Payne’s Landing treaty, and reciting, also, the 
convent.on with the Creeks on the 14th of February 
preceding, it is thus stipulated: 

“Now, therefore, the commissioners aforesaid, by virtue of 
the power and authority vested in them by the treaty made 
with the Creek Tadians on the 4th of February, 133, as above 
stated, hereby designate and assign to the Seminole tribe of In- 
dians, for their separate future residence forever, a tract of 
conntry lying between the Canadian river and the south fork 








thereof, and extemling west to where a line running nerth and 
south between the main Canadian and north branch will strike 
the forks of Little river; provided said west line does not extend 
more than twenty-five miles west from the mouth of said Lit- 
tle river. And the undersigned Seminole chiefs, delegated 


as aforesaid. on hehalf of the nation, HEREBY DECLARE 
THEMSELVES WELL SATISFIED WITH THE LOCA. 
TION PROVIDED FOR THEM BY THE COMMISSION- 
ERS, and agree that their nation shall commence the remo- 
ral to their new home as soon us the Government will muke 
the arrangements for their emigration satisfactory the 
Seminole nation.” 

This treaty is signed by the delegation, and by 
the commissioners of the United States, and wit- 
nessed, among others, by the same Major Phagan, 
agent, and Abraham, interpreter, whose presence 
was Stipulated for at Payne’s Landing. 

Thus the two conditions on which the removal 
depended, were complied with; they were both 
established in the affirmative. The Creeks, under 
the solemn sanction and guarantee of the United 
States, agree to receive back the Seminoles as a 
part of their confederacv, and agree that they shall 
live adjoining them on lands designated for their 
residence The delegation declare themselves well 
satisfied with the country assigned them, and agree 
that the removal should commence as soon as the 
United States could make the necessary crrange- 
ments for the removal of the people. 

This brings down the proof to the conclusion of 
all questions beyond the Mississippi; it brings it 
down to the conclusion of the treaty at Fort Gib- 
son—that treaty in which the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Sovrnarn] has located the charge of 
fraud, afier withdrawing the same charge from the 
Payne’s Landing treaty. It brings us to the end of 
the negotiations at the point selected for the charge; 
and now how stands the accusation? How stands 
the charge of fraud? Is there a shadow, an atom, 
a speck, of foundation on which to rest it? No, sir: 
Nothing—Nothing—Nothing! Every thing was 
done that was stipulated for; done by the persons 
who were to do it; and done in the exact manner 
agreed upon. In fact, the nature of the things to 
be done west of the Mississippi was such as not to 
admit of fraud. Two things were to be done, one 
to be seen with the eyes, and the other to be heard 
with the ears. The deputation was to see theirnew 
country, and say whether they liked it. This was 
& question to their own senses—to their own eyes 
—and was not susceptible of fraud. They were to 
hear whether the Creeks would receive them back 
“as a part of their confederacy; this was a question 


to their ewn ears, and was also unsusceptible of . 


traud, Theis own eyes could not deceive them in 
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looking at land; their own ears could not deceive 
them in listening to their own language from the 
Creeks. No, sir: there was no physical capacity, 
or moral means, for the perpetration of fraud; 
and none has ever been pretended by the In- 
dians from that day to this. The Indians 
themselves have never thought of such a 
thing. There is no assumption of a de- 
ceived party among them. [It is not a de- 
ceived party that is at war—a party deceived by 
the delegation which went to the West—but that 
very delegation itself, with the exception of 
Charley Emarthla, are the hostile leaders at home! 
This is reducing the accusation to an absurvity. 
It is making the delegation the dupes of their 
own eyes and of their own ears, and then going to 
war with the United States, because their own 
eyes deceived’them in looking at land on the Cana- 
dian river, and their own ears deceived them in 
listening to their own language from the Creeks; 
and then charging these frauds upon the United 
States. All this is absurd; and it is due to these 
absent savages to say that they never committed 
any such absurdity—that they never placed their 
objection to, remove upon any plea of dee*ption 
practised upon them beyond the Mississippi, but 
on frivolous pretexts invented long after the re- 
turn of the delegation; which pretexts covered the 
real grounds growing out of the influence of run- 
away slaves, and some evilly disposed chiefs, and 
that thirst for blood and plunder, in which they 
expected a long course of enjoyment and impunity 
in their swamaps, believed to be impenetrable to the 
whites. 

Thus, sir, it is clearly and fully proved that there 
was no fraud practised upon these Indians; that 
they themse!ves never pretended such a thing; and 
that the accusation is wholly a charge of recent 
origin sprung up among ourselves. Having shown 
that there was no fraud, this might be snficient 
for the oceasion, but having been forced into the 
inquiry, it may be as we!' to complete it by show- 
ing what were the canse of this war. To under- 
stand these causes, it is necessary to recur to dates, 
to see the extreme moderation with which the Un- 
ted States acted, the long time which they tolerated 
the delays of the Indians, and the treachery and 
murder with which their indulgence and forbear- 
ance was requited. The emigration was to com- 
mence in 1833, and be completed in the years 1834 
and 1835. The last days of the last month of this 
last year had arrived, and the emigration had not 
yetcommenced. Wholly intent on their peacea- 
ble removal, the Administration had despatched a 
disbursing agent, Lieutenant Harris of the army, 
to take charge of the expenditures for the subsist- 
ence of these people. He arrived at Fort King on 
the afternoon of the 28th of December, 1835;.and 
as he entered the fort, he became almost an eye wit- 
ness of a horrid scene which was the subject of his 
first despatch to his Government. He describes it 
in these words: 

“T regret that it becomes my first duty after my arriva! here 
to be the narrator of astory which it will be, I am sure, as pain- 
ful for you to hear as & is for me, who was almost an eye wit- 
ness to the bluody deed, to relate to you. Our excellent Super- 
intendent, General Wiley Thompson, has been most cruelly 
murdered by a party «f the hostile Indians, and with him Lira- 
tenant Constant Smith, of the 2d regiment of Artillery, Eras- 
tus Rogers, the suttler to the post, with his fro clerks, a Mr. 
Kitzler, anda boy called Robert. This occurred on the after- 
noon of the 28th instant, (December,) between three and four 
o’clock. On the day of the massacte, Lieutenant Smith had 
dined with the General, and after dinner invited him to take a 
short stroll with him. They had not proceeded more thax: three 
hundred yards beyond the agency office, when they were fired 
upon by a party of Indians, who rose from ambush in the ham- 
mock, within sight of the fort, and on which the suttler’s house 


borders, , Phe reports of the rifles fired, the war whoop twice 
repeated,’and afier a brief space, several other volleys more re- 


. mote, and in the quarter of Mr Rogers’s house, were heard. 


and the smoke of the firing seen from the fort. Mr. Rogere and 
his clerks were surprised at dinner. Three escaped: the rest 
murdered, 

“The bodies of General Thompson, Lieutenant Smith, and 
Mr. Kitzler, were soon found and brought in. Those of the 
others were not found until this morning. That of General 
Thompson was perforated with fourteen bullets, Mr. Rogers 
had received serenieen. All were scalped, except the boy. 

“The cowardly murderers are supposed to be a paity of 
oprcben, 40 or 50 strong, under the traitor Powell, w ose 
hull, peculiar war whoop, was recognised by our interpreters, 
and the une or two friendly Indians we have in the fort,and who 
knew it well. 


** Two expresses (soldiers) were despatched upon fresh horses 


on the evening of this horril tragedy, with tidings of it to Gene- . 


ral Clinch; but not hearing from him or them, we conclude 
they were cut off, Weare also exceedingly anxious for the fate 
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of the two companies (under Major Dade) which had been 
oe uP from Fort Brooke, and ef whom we learn 

Sir, this is the first letter of the disbursing agent, 
specially detached to furnish the supplies to the 
emigrating Indians. He arrivesin the midst of 
treachery and murder; and his first letter is to an- 
noupce to the Government the assassination of 
their agent, an officcr of artillery, and five citizens; 
the assassination of two expresses, for they were 
both waylaid and murdered; and the massacre of 
one hundred and twelve men and officers under 
Major Dade. All this took place at once; and this 
was the begizning of the war. Up to that mo- 
ment the Government of the United States were 
wholly employed in preparing the Indians for re- 
moval, recommending them to go, and using no 
furce or violence uncn them. This is the way the 
war was brought on; this is the way it began; and 
was there ever a case in which a Government was 
so loudly called upon ty avenge the dead, to pro- 
tect the living, and to cause itself to be respected 
by punishing the contemners of its power? The 
murder of the agent was a double offence, a pecu- 
liar outrage to the Government whose representa- 
tive he was, and a violation even of the national 
law of savages. Agenis are seldom murdered even 
by savages; and bound as every Government is to 
protect all its citizens, it isdoubly bound to protect 
its agents and representatives abroad. Here, then, 
is a Government agent, and a military officer, five 
citizens, two expresses, and a detachment of one 
hundied and twelve men, in all one hundred and 
twenty-one persons, treacherously and inhumanly 
massacred in one day! and because General Jack- 
son’s administration did not submit to this horrid 
outrage, he is charged with the guilt of a war 
founded in fraud upon innocent and unoffending 
Indians! Such is the spirit of opposition to our 
own Government! such the love of Indians and 
contempt of whites! and such the mawkish senti- 
mentality of the day in which we live—a sentimen- 
tality which goes moping and sorrowing about in 
behalf of imaginary wrongs to Indians and ne- 
groes, while the whites themselves are the subject 
of marder, robbery and defamation. 

The prime mover in all this mischief, and the 
leading agent in the most airocious scene of it, was 
a half blood Iadian of little note before this time, 
and of no consequence in the councils of his tribe; 
for his name is not to be seen in the treaty either of 
Payne’s Landing or Fort Gibson. We call him 
Powell; by his tribe he was called Osceola. He lead 
the attack in the massacre of the agent, and of 
those who were killed with him, in the afternoon of 
the 28th of December. The disbursing agent, 
whose letter has been read, in his account of that 
massacre, applies the epithet traitor to the name of 
this Powell. Well might he apply that epithet to 
that assassin; for he had just been fed and caressed 
by the very person whom he waylaid and mur- 
dered. He had come into the agency shortly be- 
fore that time with seventy of his followers, pro- 
fessed his satisfaction with the treaty, his reac iness 
to remove, and received subsistence and supplies 
for himself and all his party. The most friendly 
relations seemed to be established; and the doomed 
and deceived agent, in giving his account of it to 
the Government, says: ‘* The result was that we 
closed with the utmost good feeling; and I have never 
seen Powell and the other chiefs so cheerful and in so 
fine « humor, at the close of a discussion upon the sub- 
ject of removal.” . 

This is Powell, for whom all our sympathies are 
so pathetically invoked! a treacherous assassin, net 
only of our people, but of his own—for he it was 
who waylaid, and shot in the back, in the most 
cowardly manner, the brave chief Charley Emarthia, 
whom he dared not face, and whom he thus assas- 
sinated because he refused to join him and bis run- 
away negroes in murdering the white people. The 
collector of Indian curiosities and portraits, Mr. 
Catlin, may be permitted to manufacture a hero 
out of this assassin, and to make a poetical scene 
of his imprisonment on Sullivan’s island; but it 
will not do for an American Senator to take the 
same liberties with historical truth and our national 
character. Powell ought to have been hung for 
the assassination of General Thompson; and the 
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only fault of our officers is, that they did not hang 
him the moment they caught him. The fate of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister was due to him a thou- 
sand times over. 

I have now answered the accusation of the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Sournarp.] I 
have shown the origin of this war.. I have shown 
that it originated in no fraud, no injustice, no vio- 
jence, on the part of this Government, but in the 
thirst for blood and rapine on the part of these In- 
dians, and in their confident belief that their 
swamps would be their protection against the pur- 
suit of the whites; and that, emerging from these 
fastnesses to commit robbery and murder, and 
retiring to them to enjoy the fruits of their ma- 
rauding expeditions, they had before them a long 
perspective of impunity in the enjoyment of their 
favorite occupation. This I have shown to be the 
cause of the war; and having vindicated the Admi- 
nistration and the country from the injustice of the 
imputation cast upon them, I proceed to answer 
some things said by a Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Presron,] which tended to disparage 
the troops generally which have been employed in 
Florida; to disparage a particular zeneral officer, 
and also to accuse that general officer of a particu- 
lar and specified offence. That Senator has decried 
our troops in Florida for the general inefficiency of 
their operations; he has decried General Jesup for 
the general imbecility of his operations, and he has 
charged this General with the violation of a flag, 
and the commission of a perfidious act, in detaining 
and imprisoning the Indian Powell, who came into 
hiscamp. I think there is great error and great 
injustice in all these imputations, and that it is 
right for some Senator on this floor to answer 
them. My position, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, would seem to assign that 
duty to me; and it may be the reason why others who 
have spoken have omitted all reply on these points. 
Be that as it may, I feel impelled to say some- 
thing in behalf ot those who are absent, and cannot 
speak for themselves—those who must always feel 
the wound of unmerited censure; and must feel it 
more keenly when the blow that inflicts the wound 
falls from the elevated theatre of the American 
Senate. So far as the army, generally, is con- 
cerned in this censure, [ might leave them where 
they have been placed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, and others on that side of the House, if I 
could limit myself to acting a political part here. 
The army, as a body, is no friend of the political 
party to which I belong. Individuals among 
them are friendly to the Administration; but, as a 
body, they go for the Opposition, and would 
terminate our political existence, and put our 
opponents in our place, at the first general 
election that intervenes. As a politician, then, 
I might abandon them to the care of their political 
friends; but, as an American, as a Senator, and as 
having had some connection with the military pro- 
fession, I feel myself called upon to dissent from 
the opinioa which has been expressed, and to give 
my reasons for believing that the army has not 
suffered, er ought not to suffer, by the events in 
Florida. True, our officers and soldiers have not 
performed the same feats there which they performed 
in Canada, and elsewhere. But why? Certainly be- 
cause they have not got the same, or an equiva- 
lent, theatre to act upon, noran enemy to cope 
with over whom brilliant victories can be obtain- 
ed. The peninsula of Florida, where this war 
rages, is sprinkled all over with swamps, ham- 
mocks, and lagoons, believed for three hundred 
years to be impervious to the white man’s tread. 
The theatre of war is of great extent, stretching 
Over six parallels of latitude; all of it in the sultry 
region below thirty-one degrees of north latitude.. 
The extremity of this peninsula approaches the 
tropic of capricorn; and at this moment, while we 
speak here, the soldier under arms at midday there 
will cast no shadow: a vertical sun darts its fiery 
rays direct upon the crown of his head. Suffo- 
cating heat oppresses the frame; annoying insects 
Sting the body; burning sands, a spongy morass, 
and the sharp cutting saw grass, receive the feet 
and legs; disease follows the summer's exertion; 
and a dense foliage covers the foe. Eight months 
in the year military exertions are impossible; during 


four months only canany thingbedone The Indians 
well understand this; and, during these four months, 
either give, or receive an altack as they please, or 
eudeaver to consume the season in wiley parleys. 
The possibility of splendid military exploits does 
not exist in such a country, and against such a 
foe: but there is room there, and ample room 
there, for the exhibition of the highest qualities of 
the soldier. There is room there for patience, and 
for fortitude, under every variety of suffering, and 
under every form of privation. There is room 
there for courage and discipline to exhibit itself 
against perils and trials which sabject courage and 
discipline to the severest tests. And has there been 
any failure of patience, fortitude, courage, disci- 
pline,and subordination in all this wai?) Where is 
the instance in which the men have revolted against 
their officers, or in which the officer has deserted 
his men? Where is the instance of a flight in bat- 
tle? Where the instance of orders disobeyed, ranks 
broken, or confusion of corps?) On the contrary, 
we have constantly seen the steadiness, and the 
discipline, of the parade maintained under every 
danger, and in the presence of massacre itself. 
Officers and men have fought it out where they 
were told to fight; they have been killed in the 
tracks in which they were told to stand. None of 
those pitiable scenes of which all eur Indian wars 
have shown some—those harrowing scenes in which 
the helpless prisoner, or the hapless fugitive, is 
massacred without pity, and without resistance; 
none of these have been seen. Many have pe- 
dished; but it was the death of the combatant in 
arms, and not of the captive or the fugitive. In 
no one of oursavage wars have our troops so stood 
together, and conquered together, and died to- 
gether, as they have done inthis one; and this 
standing together is the test of the soldier’s charac- 
ter. Steadiness, subordination, courage, d.sci- 
pline; these are the test of the soldier; and in no 
instance have our troops, or any troops, ever 
evinced the possession of these qualities in a higher 
degree than during the campaigns in Florida. 
Whi-e, then, brilliant victories may not have been 
seen, and in fact were impossible, yet the highest 
qualities of good soldiership have been eminently 
displayed throughout this war. Courage and dis- 
cipline have shown themselves, throughout all its 
stages, in their noblest forms. 

From the general imputation of inefficiency in 
our operations in Florida, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Preston] comes to a particular com- 
mander, and charges inefficiency specifically upon 
him. This commander is General Jesup. The 
Senator from South Carolina has been lav’sh, and 
even profuse, in his denunciation of that General, 
and has gone so far as to talk about military courts 
of inquiry. Leaving the General open to all such 
inquiry, and thoroughly convinced that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has no idea of moving 
such inguiry, and intends to rest the effect of his 
denunciation upon its delivery here, I shall pro- 
ceed to answer him here—giving speech for speech 
on this floor, and leaving the General himself to 
reply when it comes to that threatened inquiry, 
which I undertake to affirm will never be moved. 

General Jesup is charged with imbecility and 
inefficiency; the continuance of the war is imputed 
to his incapacity; and he is held up here, on the 
floor of the Senate, to public reprehension for these 
imputed delinquencies. This is the accusation; 
and now let us see with how much truth and justice 
it is made. Happily for General Jesup, this hap- 
pens to be a case in which we have data to go up- 
on, and in which there are authentic materials for 
comparing the operations of himself with those of 
other Generals—his predecessors in the same field 
—with whose success the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina is entirely satisfied. Dates and figures fur- 
nish this data and these materials; and after re- 
freshing the memory of the Senate with a few 
dates, I will proceed to the answers which the facts 
of the case supply. The first date is, as to the 
ime of the commencement of this war; the second, 
as to the time that General Jesup assumed the 
command; the third, as to the time when he was 
relieved from the command. On the first point, it 
will be recollected that the war broke out upon the 
assassination of General Thompson, the agent; 








Lient. Smith, who was with him; the suttler and 
his clerks; the murder of the two expresses; and 
the massacre of Major Dade’s command; events 
which came together in point of time, and com- 
pelled an immediate resort to war by the United 
States. These assassinations, these murders, and 
this massacre, took place on the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1835. The commencement of the war 
then dates from that day. The next point is, the 
time of General Jesup’s appointment to the com- 
mand. This occurred in December, 1836. The 
third point is, the date of General Jesup’s relief 
from the command, and this took place in May, of 
the present year, 1838. The war has then con- 
tinned, counting to the present time, two years and 
a half; and of that period, General Jesup has had 
command something less than one year and ahalf. 
Other Generals had command for a year before he 
was appcinted in that quarter. Now, how much 
had those other Generals done? Al! put together, 
how much had they done? And I ask this question 
not to disparage their meritorious exertions, but to 
obtain data for the vindication of the officer now 
assailed. The Senator from South Carolina is 
satisfied with the operations of the previous com- 
manders; now let him see how the operations of 
the officer whom he assails will compare with the 
operations of those who are honored with his appro- 
bation. 

The Senate will recollect that, early in the pre- 
sent session, a Senator from Massaclusetts [Mr. 
Davis] madea very detailed call upon the Secre- 
tary at War, for information uyen all the events 
of the Florida war; and that an answer, fully com- 
mensurate with the call, was duly returned. That 
answer was printed by the order of the Senate, and 
constitutes No. 226 ef our Executive decuments. 
One of the inquiries contained in the call was, as 
to the number of the killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers by our arms during this war?) To that call I 
find this response in the answer of the Secretary: 

“From the commencement of Indian hostilities in Florida, 
in December, 1835, inclusive of November, i036, itis seen 
that the number of Indians reported to hare been killed, tx 
131; the number of Indians, women, children, and negroe 
taken prisoners within the same period, 15.” 

This statement, it will be perceived, comes down 
to the exact period at which General Jesup took the 
command, namely, December, 1836; the totality of 
the killed to that day was 131; the totality of 
the prisoners 15; making an aggregate of 146. 
Now we will see the result of General Jesup’s ope- 
rations. These amount to two thousand two hun- 
dred prisoners! and the killed may amount to se- 
venty oreighty. Snch are the comparative results. 
In prisoners, 2,200 against 15; in killed, about half 
as many under General Jesup as under his prede- 
cessors. Putting the totals of killed and prisoners 
together, and it will be 2,270 against 146; a differ- 
ence of fifteen to one in favor of General Jesup" 

Sir, L disparage nobody. I make no exhibit of 
comparative results to undervalue the operations 
of the previous commanders in Florida. I know 
the difficulty of miliary operations there, and the 
ease of criticism here. I never assailed those pre- 
vious commanders; en the contrary, often pointer 
out the nature of the theatre on which they ope- 
rated as a cause for the miscarriage of expeditions, 
and for the want of brilliant and decisive results. 
Now for the first time I refer to the point, and, 
not to disparage others, but to vindicate the officer 
assailed His vindication is found in the compari- 
son of results between himself and his predeces- 
sors, and in the approbation of the Senator from 
South Carolina of the resu/ts under the predeces- 
sors of General Jesup. Satisfied with them, he must 
be satisfied with him; for the difference is as fif- 
teen to one in favor of the decried General. 

Besides the general denunciation for inefficiency, 
which the Senator from South Carolina has ia- 
vished upon General Jesup, and which denun- 
ciation has so completely received its answer in 
this comparative statement; besides this general 
denunciation, the Senator from South Carolina 
brought forward a specific accusation against the 
honor of the same officer—an accusation of per- 
fidy, and of a violation of flag of truce, in the 
seizure and detention of the Indian Powell, who 
had come into his camp. On the part of General 
Jesup, I repel this accusation, and declare his 
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whole conduct in relation to Powell to have been 
justifiable, under the laws of civilized or savage 
warfare; that it was expedient in point of policy; 
and that if any blame could attach to the General, 
it would be for the contrary of that with which he 
is blamed; it would be for an excess of forbearance 
and indulgence. 


The justification of the General for the seizure 
and detention of this half-breed Indian, is the first 
point; and that rests upon several and distinct 
grounds, either of which fully justifies the act. 


1. This Powell had broken his parole; and there- 
fore, was liable to be seized and detained. 

The facts were these: In the month of May, 
1837, this Powell, with his followers, went into 
Fort Mellon, under the cover of a white flag, and 
there surrendered to Lieutenant Colonel Harney. 
He declared himself done with the war, and ready 
to emigrate to the west of the Mississippi, and soli- 
cited subsistence and transportation for himself and 
his people for that purpose. Lieutenant Colonel 
Harney received him, supplied him with provi- 
sions, and, relying upon his word and apparent 
sincerity, instead of sending him under guard, took 
his parole to go to Tampa Bay, the place at which 
he preferred to embark, to take shipping there for 
the West. Supplied with every thing, Powell and 
his people left Fort Mellon, under the pledge to go 
to ‘Tampa Bay. He never went there! but re- 
turned to the hostiles; and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that he never had any idea of going West, 
but merely wished to live well fora while at the 
expense of the whites, examine their strength and 
position, and retarn to his work of blood and pil- 
lage. After this, he had the audacity to approach 
General Jesup’s camp in October of the same year, 
with another piece of white cloth over his head, 
thinking, afier his successful treacheries to the 
agent, General Thompson, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Harney, that there was no end to his tricks upon 
white people. General Jesup ordered him to be 
seized and carried a prisoner to Sullivan’s Island, 
where he was treated with the greatest humanity, 
and allowed every possible indulgence and gratifi- 
cition. This is one of the reasons in justification 
of General Jesup’s conduct to that Indian, and it is 
sufficient of itself; but there are others, and they 
shall be stated. 


2. Powell had violated an order in coming in, with 
a view to return to the hostiles; and, therefore, was 
liable to be detained. 

The faets were these: Many Indians, at different 
times, had come in under the pretext of a determi- 
nation to emigrate; and after receiving supplies, 
and viewing the strength and position of the troops, 
returned again to the hostiles, and carried on the 
war with renewed vigor. This had been done re- 
peatedly. It was making a mockery of the white 
flag, and subjecting our officers to ridicule as well 
as to danger. General Jesup resolved to put an 
end to these treacherous and dangerous visits, by 
which spies and enemies obtained access to the 
bosom of hiscamp. He made known to the chief, 
Coi Hadjo, his determination to that effect. In 
August, 1837, he declared peremptorily to this 
chief, for the information of all the Indians, that 
none were to come in, except to remain, and to 
emigrate; that no one coming into his camp again 
should be allowed to go out of it, but should be 
considered as having surrendered with a view to 
emigrate under the treaty, and should be detained 
for that purpose. In October, Powell came in, in 
violation of that order, and was detained in com- 
pliance with it. This is a second reason for the 
justification of General Jesnp, and is of itself suf- 
ficient to justify him; but there is more justification 
yet, and I will state it. 


3. Powell had broken a truce, and, therefore, was 
liable to be detained whenever he could be taken. 

The facts were these: The hostile chiefs entered 
into an agreement for a truce at Fort King, in Au- 
gust, 1837, and agreed: 1. Not to commit any act 
of hostility upon the whites; 2. Not to go east of 
the St. Johns river, or nerth of Fort Mellon. This 
truce was broken by the Indians in both points. A 
citizen was killed by them, and they passed both to 
the east of the St. Johns and far north of Fort 
Mellon. As violators of this trace, General Jesup 
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had a right to detain any of the hostiles which 
came into his hands, and Powell was one of these. 

Here, sir, are three grounds of justification, 
either of them sufficient to justify the eonduct of 
General Jesup towards Powell. The first of the 
three reasons applies personally and exclusively to 
that half breed; the other two apply to all the hos- 
tile Indians, and justify the seizure and detentios of 
others, who have been sent to the West. 

So much for justification; now for the expe- 
diency of having detained this Indian Powell. I 
hold it was expedient to exercise the right of de- 
taining him, and prove this expediency by reasons 
beth a priori and a posteriori. His previous treache- 
ry and crimes, and his well known disposition for 
further treachery and crimes, made it right for the 
officers of the United States to avail themselves 
of the first justifiable occasion to put an end to his 
depredations by confining his person until the war 
was over, This is a reason a priori. The reason 
a posteriori is, that it has turned out right; it has 
operated well upon the mass of the Indians, be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen hundred of which, 
negroes inclusive, have since surrendered to Gen, 
Jesup. This, sir, is a fact which contains an argu- 
ment which overturns all that can be said on this 
floor against the detention of Powell. The Indians 
themselves do not view that act as perfidious or 
dishonorable, or the violation of a flag, or even the 
actof anernemy. They do not condemn General 
Jesup on account of it, but no deubt respect him 
the more for refusing to be made the dupe of a 
treacherous artifice. A bit of white linen, stripped, 
perhaps from the body of a murdered child, or its 
murdered mother, was no longer to cover the in- 
sidious visits of spies and enemies. A firm and 
manly course was taken, and the effect was good 
upon the minds of the Indians. The number since 
surrendered is proof of its effect upon their minds; 
and this proof should put to blush the lamentations 
which are here set up for Powell, and the censure 
thrown upon General Jesup. 

No, sir,no. General Jesup has been guilty of 
no perfidy, no fraud, no violation of flags. Hehas 
¢one nothing to stain his own character, or to dis- 
honor the flag of the United States. If he has erred, 
it has been ®n the side of humanity, generosity, 
and forbearance to the Indians. If he has erred, 
as some suppose, in losing time to parley with the 
Indians, that error has been on the side of huma- 
nity, and of confidence in them. But has he erred? 
Has his policy been erroneous? Has the country 
heen a loser by his policy? To all these questions, 
let results give the answer. Let the twenty-two 
hundred Indians, abstracted from the hostile ranks 
by his measures, be put in contrast with the two 
hundred, or less, killed and taken by his predeces- 
sors. Let these results be compared; and let this 
comparison answer the question whether, in point 
of fact, there has been any error, even a mistake of 
judgment, in his mode of conducting the war. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
TON] complains of the length of time which Gene- 
ral Jesup has consumed without bringing the war 
toaclose. Here, again, the chapter of compari- 
sons must be resorted to in order to obtain the an- 
swer which justice requires. How long, I pray 
you, was General Jesup in command? from De- 
cember, 1836, to May, 1838; nominally he was 
near a year and a half in command; in reality not 
one year, for the summer months admit of no mili- 
tary Operations in that peninsula. His predecessors 
commanded from December, 1835, to December, 
1836; a term wanting but a few months of as long 
a period as the command of General Jesup lasted 
Sir, there is nothing in the length of time which this 
general commanded, to furnish matter for disad- 
vaniageous comparisons to him; but the contrary. 
He reduced the hostiles about one-half in a year 
and a half; they reduced them about the one- 
twentieth in a year. The whole number was 
about 5,000; General Jesup diminished their num- 
bers, during his command, 2,200; the other 
generals had reduced them about 150. At the rate 
he proceeded, the work would be finished in about 
three years; at the rate they proceeded, in aboui 
twenty years. Yet he is to be censured here for 
the length of time consumed without bringing the 
war toaclose. He, and he alone, is selected for 
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censure. Sir, I dislike these comparisons; it is a 
disagreeable task for me to make them; but Iam 
driven to it, and mean no disparagement to others. 
The violence with which Genera! Jesup is assailed 
here—the comparisons to which he has been snb- 
jected in order to degrade him—leave me no alt:r- 
native but to abandon a meritorious officer to 
unmerited censure, or to defend him in the same 
manner in which he has been assailed. 

The Senator from South Carolina speaks of the 
large force which was committed to General Jesup, 
and the little that was effected with that force. Is 
the Senator aware of the extent of the country over 
which his operations extended? that it extended 
from 31 to 25 degrees of north latitude? that it be- 
gan in the Okefenokee swamp in Georgia, and 
stretched to the Everglades in Florida? that it was 
near five hundred miles in length in a straight line, 
and the whole sprinkled over with swamps, one of 
which alone was equal in length to the distance 
between Washington City and Philadelphia? But 
it was hot extent of country alone, with ts fast- 
nesses, its climate, and its wily foe, that had to be 
contended with; a new element of opposition was 
encountered by General Jesup, in the poisonous 
information which was conveyed to the Indians’ 
minds, which encouraged them to hold out, and of 
which he had not even knowledge for a long time. 
This was the quantity of false information which 
was conveyed to the Indiatis, to stimulate and en- 
courage their resistance. General Jesup took com- 
mand just after the Presidential election of 1826. 
The Indians were informed of this change of Pve- 
sidents, and were taught to believe that the white 
people had broke General Jackson—that was the 
phrase—had broke General Jackson for making 
war upon them. They were also infermed that 
General Jesup was carrying on the war without 
the leave of Congress; that Congress would give no 
more money to raise soldiers to fight them; and that 
he dared not come home to Congress. Yes, he 
dared not come hometo Congress! These poor In- 
dians seem to have been informed of intended 
movements against the Gencral in Congress, and 
to have relied upon them both to stop supplies and 
to punish the General. Moreover, they were. told, 
that, if they surrendered to emigrate, they would 
receive the worst treatment on the way; that, ifa 
chi'd cried, it would be thrown overboard; if a 
chief gave offence, he would be putin irons. Who 
the immediate informants of all these fine stories 
were, cannot be exactly ascertained. They doubt- 
less originated with that mass of fanatics, devoured 
by a morbid sensibility for negroes and Indians, 
which are now Don Quirotting over the land, and 
filling the public ear with so many sympathetic 
tales of their own fabrication. The Cherokees 
who went among the Seminoles are reported to 
have encouraged them to remain in the country, 
though to cease fighting. 

These false and poisonous reports, sent among 
the Indians, greatly increased the difficulties of Ge- 
neral Jesup. They encouraged them to hold out, 
and poisoned their minds against him personally. 
Under all these disadvantages, it is wonderful 
that ke did so much; especially that he succeeded 
so well in gaining their confidence, and inducing so 
large a number of them to come in. The hostiles 
were computed at five thousand souls at the com- 
mencement of the war; near one-half of them have 
been withdrawn from the war by the measures oi 
General Jesup. The negroes, whose influence was 
so great among the Indians, and whose ferocity 
was so implacable against the whites, have nearly 
all surrendered. They were computed at 4 or 590 
at the breaking out of the war; not 40 now remain; 
ani thus this most insidious, dangerous, and fe- 
rocious part of the enemy—that portion to which, 
and to Powell, we are indebted for the war—are 
now reduced to nothing, and their weight no 
longer to be dreaded or felt. I repeat: General 
Jesup has withdrawn nearly one-half of the whole 
number of Indians from the hostile ranks; let any 
other commander do as much, and the peninsula 
is cleared of all its enemies. 

The essential policy of General Jesup has been 
to induce the Indians to come in—to surrender— 
and to emigrate under the treaty. This has been 
his main, but not his exclusive, policy; military 
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operations have been combined with it; many 


skirmishes and actions have been fought since he 
had command; and it is remarkable that this Ge- 
neral, who has been so much assailed on this floor, 
is the only commander-in-chief in Florida who has 
been wounded in battle at the head of his com- 
wand. His person marked with the scars of 
wounds received in Canada during the late war 
with Great Britain, has also been struck bya 
bullet, in the face, in the peninsula of Florida; 
yet these wounds—the services in the late war with 
Great Britam—the removal of upwards of 16,000 
Creek Indians from Alabama and Georgia to the 
West, during the summer of 1836—and more than 
twenty-five years of honorable employment in the 
public service—all these combined, and an unsul- 
jied private character into the bargain, have not 
been able to protect the feelings of this officer 
from laceration on this floor. Have not been suf- 
ficient to protect his feelings! for, as to his charac- 
ter that is untouched. The base accusation—the 
vague denunciation—the offensive epithets em- 
ployed here, may lacerate feelings, but they do not 
reach character; and as to the military inquiry, 
which the Senator from South Carolina speaks of, 
I undertake to say that no such inquiry will ever 
take place. Congress, er either branch of Con- 
gress, can order an inguiry if it pleases; bat be- 
fore it orders an inquiry, a probable cause has to 
be shown jor it; and that probable cause never has 
been, and never will be, shown in General Jesup’s 
case. 

The expenses of this war is another head of at- 
tack pressed into this debate, and directed more 
against the Administration than against the Com- 
manding General. It is said to have cost twenty 
millions of dollars; but that is an error—an error of 
near one half. An actual return of all expenses up 
to February last, amounts to nine and a half mil- 
lions; the rest of the twenty millions go to the sup- 
pression of hostilities in other places, and with other 
Indians, principally in Georgia and Alabama, and 
with the Cherokees and Creeks. Sir, this charge of 
expense seems to be a standing head with the Op- 
position at present. Every speech gives us a dish 
of it; and the expeniiteres under General Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren are constantly put in contrast 
with those of previous Administrations. Granted 
that these expenditures are larger—that they are 
greatly increased; yet what are they increased for? 
Are they increased for the personal expenses of the 
officers of the Government, or for great national 
objects?’ The increase is for great objects; such as 
the extinction of Indian titles in the States east of 
the Mississippi—the removal of whole nations of 
Indians to the west of the Mississippi—their subsis- 
tence fora year after they arrive there—actual 
wars with some tribes—the fear of it with others, 
and the consequent continual calls for militia and 
volunteers to preserve peace—large expenditures 
for the permanent defences of the country, both by 
land and water, with a pension list forever increas- 
ing; and other heads of expenditure which are for 
future national benefit, and not for present indivi- 
dual enjoyment. Stripped of all these heads of ex- 
penditare, and the expenses of the present Adminis- 
tration have nothing to fear from a comparison 
with other periods. Stated in the gross, as is 
usually done, and many ignorant people are de- 
ceived and imposed upon, and believe that there 
has been a great waste of public money; pursued 
into the detail, and these expenditures will be found 
to have been made for great national objects—ob- 
jects which no man would have undone, to get 
back the money, even if it was possible to get back 
the money by undoing the objects. No one, for 
example, would be willing to bring back the Creeks, 
the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and Chickasaws 
into Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, ‘Tennessee and 
North Carolina, even if the tens of millions which 
it has cost to remove them con!d be got back by 
that means; and so of the other expendiiures; yet 
these eiernal croakers about expense are blaming 
thy Government for these expenditures. 

Sir, | have gone over the answers which I pro- 
posed to make to the accusations of the Senators 
from New Jersey and South Carolina. I have 
shown them to be totally mistaken in all their as- 
sumptions and imputations. I have shown that 
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there was no fraud upon the Indians in the treaty 
at Fort Gibson—that the identical chiefs who made 
that treaty have since been the hostile chiefs—that 
the assassination and massacre of an agent, two 
Government expresses, an artillery officer, five citi- 
zens, and the 112 men of Major Dade’s command, 
caused the war—that our troops are not subject to 
censure for inefficiency—that General Jesup has 
been wrongfully denounced upon this foor—and 
that even the expense of the Florida war, resting 
as it does in figures and in documents, has been 
vastly overstated to produce effect upon the public 
mind. All these things I have shown; and I con- 
clude with saying that cost, and time, and loss of 
men, are all out of the question; that, for outrages 
so wanton and so horrible as those which occas‘on- 
ed this war, the national honor requires the most 
ample amends, and the national safety requires a 
future guarantee in prosecuting this war to a suc- 
cessful close, and completely clearing the peninsula 
of Florida of all the Indians that are upon it. 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 
SPEECH OF MR. TURNEY, 


Or TENNESSEE, 
In the House of Representatives, May 31, and June 1, 
1838—In Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
to suppress Indian hostilities. 


Mr. TURNEY addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman: Personally, I entertain fer my 
colleague [Mr. Bet] good feelings; but differing 
from him in politics, and having heard him re- 
peatedly denounce on this fioor the party, its prin- 
ciples, and its motives, of which T am a humble 
member, and having read, with astonishment, a 
speech delivered by him in the city of Hartford, 
State of Connecticut, in which he dencunced both 
the men and measures which he had heretofore pro- 
fessed to support with zeal and devotion, and being 
the only member from my State of the party to 
which [ belong who is in a situation and in the 
habit of participating in debates, it would, under 
these circumstances, be criminal in me longer to 
remaig si'ent. I shall, therefore, proceed to discuss 
the bill under consideration, and sha!l speak of 
men and measures as truth may authorize or duty 
demand. 

My colleague, in his introductory remarks, com- 
plains that one portion of the members of this 
House (meaning, [ suppose, the friends of the Ad- 
ministration) are, or were, prepared to vote on this 
measure without discussion; that they had not exa- 
mined the subject; had formed no opinions of their 
own, but were voling on the confidence which they 
had in the Executive who recommended it; and 
that this party was unwilling to afford the Opposi- 
tion time to examine the subject, and to form 
opinions to enable them to act understandingly. 
Sir, I deny the truth of this assertion. I do not 
know by what rule my colleagte acted while he 
was in the ranks of the Administration. He may 
have acted then as he now charges others with 
doing—of giving to the Executive recommenda- 
tions his support, without any opinion of their 
correctness, merely because they had been recom- 
mended. This is not the course which the friends 
of the Administration are pursuing. They, sir, so 
far as I have any knowledge, have examined the 
different subjects of legislation for themselves, and 
act upon their own judgments and opinions of their 
respective merits. But my colleague (Mr. Beit] 
complains of this party for attempting to hurry 
this measure through, without giving to the Oppo- 
sition time and opportunity of examining the sub- 
ject, and forming their opinions on the merits of 
the measure. The Opposition have had the same 
time and opportunity for preparation, that the 
friends of the Administration have had to qualify 
themselves to act understandingly on the subject; 
but this was not, in fact, the trae cause of com- 
plaint. They are not only prepared to vote, but 
were prepared to rise in their places, and make long 
speeches for the purpose of informing others how 
to act. Sir, the truth is, and it is useless to attempt 
to disguise it, that the Opposition desired and were 
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determined to consume the public time by making 
long speeches, not on the merits of the bill, but to 
abuse the present and late Administrations for party 
purposes and political effect. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague complains of the 
discretionary power conferred on the President of 
the United States by the Indian treaties, and 
charges the late President not only with a great 
dereliction of duty, but with usurpation of power 
in the discharge of his daties in the execution of 
them. He charges, for party and political purpo- 
ses, that he had appointed unworthy agents, who 
Were not qualified to discharge the duties confided 
to them, and who had used their appointments for 
the purpose of speeulating on the Indians, and that 
these were the causes which led to and produced 
the Creek and Florida wars. These charges will 
be noticed in their order; but before proceeding to 
do 80, I will bestow a few moments to the conside- 
ration of the remedy which my colleague, as chair- 
main of the Committee on Indian Affairs, had 
proposed on the Ist July, 1836. Here Mr. T. 
read from the journal: 


“Mr. Bext, from the Committee on Indian AMairs, reported 
the following: 


* Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs have 
power to sit in the recess of Congress, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the investigation directed by the resolution of this 
House of the 15th of January last, and that any two or more of 
them, under the direction of the committee, be authorized to 
take testimony in relation to the same.”’ 


It is the duty of the President of the United 
States, under the Constitution and Jaws, to see that 
these treaties were faithfully executed; and to show 
that the President had, in the discharge of this duty 
promptly and efficiently, on the first intimation he 
had of frauds having been perpetrated on the In- 
dians, I will read to the House the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. GrantLanp] which 
were made when this resolution was undergoing 
consideration and discussion in this House. 

“Mr. GRANTLAND said that the Georgia delegation concur: 
ted fully mall that had been said by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, as to the disposition evinced by the President and the 
Secretary of War to have a strict investigation of the frauds 
alleged to have been committed in certifying contracts for 
Creek Indian lands. At the suggestien, and on the recom- 
mendation, of the Georgia delegation, two additional commis. 
sioners, gentlemen of high character, were ap; ointed several 
months ago to aid Colonel Hogan in bringing that investigation 
to a speedy close. While that investigation was in y rogress, it 
was arrested by the commencement of Indian hostility.’ 

_ From these remarks, sir, it appears that the Pre- 
sident had, upon the advice and recommendation 
of the Georgia delegation, some months previous 
to that time, appointed two gentlemen of high cha- 
racter for integrity and patriotism, of undoubted 
capacity and yualifications, to act as commission- 
ers, in addition to those who had been previously 
appointed to investigate the alleged frauds.) What 
more could he have done? If this was done, and 
none pretend to deny it, I would like to be inform- 
ed of the necessity or utility of this House sending 
a committee of politicians to the State of Alabama 
to investigate Indian frauds. Was it to be ex- 
pected that a committee, coming, as they did, from 
the different States in the Union, and who were 
unacquainted both with the Indians and the people 
of the South, where, and by whom it was alleged 
these frauds had been commitied, could be 
better, or half se well qualified, to discharge this 
duty as gentlemen raised in the vicinity, and who 
were well and intimately acquainted not only with 
the whites and Indians, by and between whom the 
contracts and dealings had taken place, and those 
frauds had been perpetrated, but who had a know- 
ledge of the nature and character of these dealings, 
and the persons by whom the facts could be proven? 
For the purpose of showing to the comunittee the 
opinions entertained, at least by a portion of the 
members of this House, when this resolution was 
reported by the chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs,1 willread an extract from the speech 
then delivered by an honorable gentleman from 
Indiana, (Mr. Boon] who is now a member of this 
House 

“Mr. Boon said that he had entire confidence In the Presi- 
dent, and he had no doubt but what every exertion would be 
made by the President to probe this matter to the bottom; and 
if fraud shall be found to exist, have the guilty punished. Sir, 
said Mr. B. fam one of those who never feared responsibility 
on my ; and as one of the representatives of the people | 
am willing to bear my share of responsibility in voles “nen 
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next annual meeting of Congress, at eight dollars per day, and 
eight dollars for every twenty miles’ travel. Mr. Speaker, I 
will not detain the House at this late period of the season, but 
I felt myself called upon to say thus much by way of offset to 
nome of the many charges that have been made against the 
Administration and its friends.” 

From a full view of this subject, I have come to 
the conclusion that the case supposed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Boon] was the real ob- 
ject of the committee. For I cannot for a moment 
believe that the House desired to send a committee 
of some eight or nine members to the State of Ala- 
bama, at an expense to the Government of eight 
dollars per day, and the like sum for every twenty 


miles each travelled in his tour during the recess of 


Congress, in going to and returning from the place 
where these investigations were progressing under 
the commissioners appointed by the President. 
Was it designed that this committee should super- 


intend and overlook the movements and conduct of 


the commissioners? or was not the secret object the 
one which was suggested by the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Boon}? 

I will now notice the charge made by my colleague 
{Mr. Bett] against the late President of the United 
States, of appointing, for party and political pur- 
poses, unworthy agents. Is this charge true? Who 
was the unworthy agent, and what party or politi- 
cal object was to be effected by his appointment? 
On this subject, my colleague is as silent as the 
grave. He will not afford to the friends of the 
late President an opportunity of disproving this 
charge. But upon whom does the labor rest? Who 
makes the charge? Who holds the affirmative? 
My colleague makes it. He charges miscondnet 
and corruptions on the late President in certain offi- 
cial acts; which, if true, are susceptible of positive, 
and direct proof; but, if untrue, cannot be nega- 
tived by proof. Where then is the evidence to 
justify this grave charge? None has been afforded. 
Does it exist in his imagination, or has it any foun- 
dation in fact?’ Let us for a few moments investi- 
gate it. My colleague is the last member on this 
floor who should make such a charge. He ought 
to recollect that he now is, and has been, at the 
head of the Committee on Indian Affairs for many 
years, and during almost the entire Administration 
of General Jackson, and as such, it was his par- 
ticuiar and especial duty to investigate and report 
to the Houses every thing connected with the ex- 
ecution of the treaties, or touching the interest of 
this nation or the interest of the Indians in any 
way connected with the treaties, or our relations to 
the Indians. But no such report has been made; and 
if this charge was known to be true, he was himself 
guilty of a much greater dereliction of duty for not 
bringing the subject properly before the House in 
some tangible form. But,again: my colleague was ex- 
amined asa witness before a celebrated select com- 
mittee of this House, and he was particularly in- 
terrogated as to any frauds in the Executive De- 
partments; and if this charge‘was true, why did he 
not disclose it when called on, and sworn to tell 
the whole truth? Sir, the fact of his failing to dis- 
close it, is evidence conclusive that the charge has 
no foundation, or that he failed to tell the whole 
truth, as he was sworn todo. From these facts, 
and others which I could name, 1 am well satisfied 
that this charge has no foundation in trath. But 
my colleague inquires, with an air of triumph, how 
jt is that one Indian could personate another? — I 
will tell him how I suppose it was done. A cer- 
tifying agent was appointed by the President, and 
sent there for the purpose of certifying to the Go- 
vernment the sales of Indian reservations made to 
the whites. This agent was furnished, I suppose, 
with a list of reservations, He, in fact, did not, 
nor could it be expected that he should, personally 
know all the Indians who were entitled to reserva- 
tions under the treaty, an Indian would present 
himself to the agent, claiming to be entitled to a 
reservation, assuming the name ofanother. He 
bringing another with him to identify himself as 
the reservee, the agent never having seen him be- 
fore, takes it for granted that he is the reservee. 
The sale is made, the deed signed and certified, 
and they retire; and others come in throughout the 
day, so that itis impossible for the agent to be 
able to recognise and identify the Indians after- 
wards. And as to the frauds in paying the money 
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in the presence of the agent, and taking it back 
after they have left his office, this was a species of 
fraud that the agent could not, nor was it expected 
that he would, prevent. He had protect: d the In- 
dian, so far asto see that he received a full and 
fair price for his land, and that the money was in 
fact paid to him; and there his duty and power 
were at an end, after which the Indian could do as 
he pleased with the money. 

I next propose to consider the amendment offered 
by my colleague. This amendment proposes, first, 
to divert two millions of the sum in the bill from 
the objects therein specified, and to place it in the 
power of the President to use it in negotiating a 
new treaty with the Indians. If this amendment 
be adopted, it will be in effect to open the present 
treaty, and to authorize the making a new one. 
To this I am decidedly opposed. In my opinion, 
the best policy to be adopted to induce the Indians 
to remove in peace to their new homes, would be 
to adopt an amendment to this bill, providing that 
all extraordinary expenses in the execution of this 
treaty, produced by either their hostile movements, 
or obstinate refusal to execute it according to its 
letter and spirit, should be deducted from the five 
millions six hundred thousand dollars agreed to be 
given them for their lands. This would make it 
their interest to remove in peace. I am opposed to 
the policy of paying them for their friendship. I 
am willing, on all occasions, to act justly and libe- 
rally towards them; but at the same time, I would 
let them know that they were expected to act in 
good faith, and to comply with their stipulations 
with the Government. For what purpose was it 
proposed to give them this two millions, in addition 
to the five millions six hundred thousand dollars, 
given in the treaty? Is it offered simply as a bribe 
to remove in peace? And if so, what assurance 
have you that they will do so after they receive the 
two millions more than you now have? None. 
This amendment, therefore, cannot be productive 
of any possible advantage; and for one, I would 
never consent to tax the laboring white man, to 
raise money to give to the lazy, thieving, and mur- 
derous savage. Congress has no power to do so. 
In view of the Constitution, Congress has no power 
to levy and collect taxes but for the purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue to meet the legitimate wants of the 
Government. Any other construction would be 
conferring on Congress unlimited powers of tax- 
ation. 

Avzain, sir: my colleague says that Tennessee 
held back and would have permitted the Indians to 
have remained there unmolested forever. In this 
I think he is much mistaken. As early as 1829, 
a bill was introduced by Mr. Carrer in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, extending the laws of that State 
over that portion of the Cherokee nation which 
was within the limits of the State. 

{Here Mr. Turney was interrupted by Mr. Car- 
TER, who said that he intreduced the bill referred 
to by Mr. Turney; but after he had done so, he 
examined the Cherokee treaties, and came to the 
conclusion that the Legislature had no power to 
enact the law. That he was by no means certain, 
but was impressed with the belief that Mr. T. then 
entertained the opinion that the Legislature had no 
power to extend the laws over the Cherokee terri- 
tory.] 

Mr. Tvaney resumed. The gentleman is gross- 
ly mistaken in relation to my opinions; on the con- 
trary, 1 have expressed my opinion in favor of the 
power of the State, as early as 1826 or 1827. The 
reason why the bill introduced by Mr. Carrer was 
not passed into alaw, was, that Gen. Jackson had, 
but a short time previously, been elected President 
of the United States, and it was believed, by his 
friends in the Legislature, to be impolitic for Ten- 
nessee to take the lead on that subject, thereby 
seeming to dictate to the President the course of 
policy he ought to pursue on this important subject, 
but that it would be more more modest and re- 
spectful for the State to await the action of other 
States equally interested, and accordingly the bill 
was never acted on. But at the next session of the 


Legislature, which was in 1831, and which was 
four or five years before this treaty was made, the 
Legislature of Tennessee did extend her laws over 
that portion of the Indian nation lying within her 


| chartered limits. Knowing as I do the anxious de- 

| Sire of the great mass of the people of the State to 

acquire the immediate possession of this country, 

I would be recreant to my constituents were I not 

| to insist upon the prompt execution of the treaty, 

| by the immediate removal of the Indians west of 
the Mississippi river. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague has told us tha 
this Indian policy involves issues of vital impor- 
tance. Sir, if he had said that the opposition to 

| this policy involved issues of vital importance to 
this Government, and to the stability of the Union, 
I would agree with him. This opposition to the 
late and present Administrations, of removing the 
Indians west of the Mississippi river, and of exe- 
culing in good faith the treaties which have been 
fairly and bona fide entered into with them, by 
which at least two prices had been paid for their 
land, has something more in it than a mere desire 
to do justice to the Indians. Yes, sir, this opposi- 
tion, when well understood, will be found to be 
nothing more nor less than a branch of Abolition- 
ism in disguise, which I will prove by documenta- 
ry evidence, if the committee will give me their 
attention for ashorttime. Your table is crowded 
with petitions praying a rescision of the Chero- 
kee treaty. From what quarter of the Union do 
these petitions emanate? Do they come from the 
| States where the Indians are situated, and from 
citizens who are acquainted with their wants and 
conditions? No, sir:.they come not only from the 
Abolition States, but are printed by Abolition 
presses; are signed and sent here by Abolitionists 
themselves. These are the men, women and chil- 
dren who are praying in behalf of the Indians for 
the rescinding of the treaty. I will now read from 
a pamphlet which has been laid on our tables, the 
title of which is, “ The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers of the Massachusetts nti- 
Slavery Seciety.”” Speaking of the Indians, the 
author says: 


“Tt may be safely affirmed that the war now waging by this 
nation against the Indians, has an aggravation of guilt on our 
part scarcely equalled by any tribe or nation in any age or 
clime since the first murderer slew his brother Abel. The re- 
cital of their wrongs and sufferings which they are now expe- 
riencing, and have been called te endure within the last five 
years, (a recital not from their own lips, but by those who are 
engaged in their expulsion or extermination,) 1s son] harrow- 
ing. The primary object of the South, through the instrumen- 
tality of the General Government, is doubly atrocious . first, to 
get forcible possession of their lands; and next, upon those 
lands to establish slavery, with all woes and horrors.”’ 
I read this for the purpose of showing that the 
removal of the Indians west of the Mississippi river 
was opposed by the same set of people who, under 
the false and pretended garb of religion, were 
straining every nerve for the nefarious purpose of 
| exciting the slaves of the South to insurrection and 

bloodshed. Why all this appareat sympathy in be- 
| half of the Indians? Is it because they murder the 
/ women and children on our Southern frontier? Or 
is it because they think that they weuld be im- 

portant allies to the slaves in the event of their re- 
bellion against the whites? Or is it because they 
desire to reward the Cherokees for their treachery 
in Florida, when they went there under the pre- 
tence of friendship, and for the laudable purpose of 
advising the Seminoles to peace, but secretly ad- 


vised them to fiight on; and told them if they would 


that the war would be over, as Congress would not 
make another appropriation for its prosecution? 
These questions I will leave for my éolleague and 
others, who advocate the cause of the Indians 
against their own Government, to answer. But 
sir, there is something more in this damning here- 
sy than is seen at the first blush. It is not only the 
Northern fanatics that we have tocombat with, 
but I will charge here, in my place, that this was a 
mere party question. The Federal party, or at 
least the Northern portion of them, have united 
themselves to, aud are now making common cause 
with, the Abolitionists. In truth, and in fact, Abo- 
lition forms one of the main and leading principles 
in the political creed of the Federal party. I will 
prove it. Atan early period of the present session, 
we were excessively annoyed with the numerous 
petitions which were introduced on this subject, 
and the inflammatory and highly exciting debate 
which was commenced; to suppress which, and to 
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prevent any further legislative action on the sub- 
ject, an honorable gentleman from Virginia, not 
now a member of this House, [Mr. Patron,] of- 
fered a resolution, the object and provisions of 
which were well understood by this House and by 
the country. On the passage of the resolution, there 
was not a member opposed to the late and present 
Administrations from a free State who voted for 
it. Was this the work of party, or was it fanati- 
cism? If it was not the effect of party spirit and 
party discipline, it was strange that this fanati- 
cal eathusiasm should be confined aloge to a 
set of gentlemen who entertained certain political 
opinions. Why did it not infuse itself among the 
Democrats from the same States? But this is not 
all. This irritating and exciting question was be- 
fore the Legislatnre of the State of New York, and 
in that body the two great parties of this nation 
were divided, and the newspapers inform us that 
it was strictlya party vote in both houses; the op- 
ponents of the present Administration voting in 
favor of Abolition, and the friends of the Adminis- 
tration against it. In the House, where the Opposi- 
tion had the majority, the resolutions passed; in the Se- 
nate, where the Administration had the majority, they 
were rejected. ‘This has very much the appearance 
of party spiritand party action, for the purpose 
of effecting party objects and purposes. I could 
refer the House to the resolutions passed by the 
Legislatures of other States, of similar import; but 
it is unnecessary. I will, however, read to the 
committee another authority; itis one, I presume, 
my colleague will not object to. 

[Mr. T. here read an extract from a speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Bett to his constituents, in Nash- 
ville, on the 23d May, 1835. In speaking of par- 
ties, Mr. Bet said: 

“A proscribed and disregarded minority, respectable for its 
numbers, its talents, and even for the virtues of many of its 
members—for virtue is never the exclusive attribute of any 
one party—such a minority is always tempted, in resentment of 
its real or imaginary wrongs, in redress of its violated privileges 
as American citizens, in being deprived of all actuai participa- 
tion in the Government of the country—compelied to obey 
jaws, and to be the subjects of a policy, prescribed and directed 
exclusively by their opponents. Such a minority, I repeat, 
is constanUy tempted to seize upon every vexed and irritating 
question, to make common cause with the spirit of fanaticism 
itsélf, in an effort to right, or, at all events, to avenge, their inju- 
ries. Thisisthe danger of oursystem. It is still party.” 

Has my colleague, to use his own langnage, 
seized “upon this vexed and irritating question,” 
and made common cause with the Abolitionists, for 
the purpose of revenge? And is this the course 
which his party has adopted, and are now pursuing, 
for the purpose of turning their adversaries out, 
and placing themselves in power? If so, the people 
ought to know it. Yes, sir, this is an attempt on 
the part of the Federal party to unite, by these 
means, the entire Church in the free States, hoping, 
by such influences, to gain the ascendancy, and 
place themselves in power. If they should be able 
to accomplish this object, what will be the condi- 
tion of this happy Republic? A union not only of 
Bank and Government, but also a union of Church 
and Government. Whenever the Church shall unite 
upon any common object, and shall acquire strength 
and influence enough to control the Presidential 
elections, and shall enter into the political party 
strifes of the times, then, I say, the liberties of the 
people are greatly endangered. They may free the 
slaves, but this will not be all; for the Church will 
enter your legislative halls, dictate the policy of the 
Government, and give shape and substance to your 
laws, 

My colleague, in his Hartford speech, pronounc- 
ed the war in Florida an inglorious war. I will not 
do him the injustice to suppose that he meant by 
this language to say that our armies were disgraced 
by any cowardly conduct. How, then, is this war 
inglorious?’ Has this Government demanded any 
thing more of the Indians than it is entitled to by 
the provisions of a treaty fairly made; and upon a 
full and adequate consideration? Did he not, him- 
self, vote for the appropriations to carry this treaty 
into execution? He certainly did. And has he 
not, from time to time, voted for the appropria- 
tions to carry on this war? Yes, sir. Then I would 
inquire what new light has since burst on his vi- 
sion to prove the war was inglorious? The Aboli- 
tionist would say that the war was inglorious, be- 
cause the South desired to settle these lands with a 
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slaveholding population, and thereby to give 
strength and importance to the s!aveholding inte- 
rest of the Union; but this is a reason which my 
colleague [Mr. Bett] dare not give. He must 
find one more congenial to Southern feelings. 1 
leave it for him todo so. Again: my colleague, 
in this same Hartford speech, said: 

“T will refer to a few prominent measures of our present and 
late Administrations. First, I shall notice to you that by the 
pernicious course which has heen pursued, the Congressof the 
Union, that safeguard and bulwark of our liberties as formed 
by our Constitution, has been, both in substance and in effect, 
abrogated and repealed. The Constitution has been constant- 
ly, habitually, trampled on and violated by the Executive, and 
a passive, timid, time-serviag majority obtained in both Heuses. 
The Seaate, which was originally constituted as a check upon 
the Executive, has ceased to be so any longer; the State Legis- 
latures, bought over and led by a party to make such nomina- 
tions as were required of them, have sent instruments who are 
obedient to the mandates of the President, and not only of the 
President, but to the heads of his party.” 

This isa grave charge; the Executive should 
have been impeached. It remains, therefore, to 
inquire whether it be true; and if true, why was not 
the charge made at a proper time, and in a proper 
manner? In what, I would inquire, was the Con- 
stitution trampled on and violated? He does not 
condescend to tell us; and unless he will inform us 
in what particular, when, and in what manne*, the 
Constitution was violated, it will not be possible to 
answer and refute the charge. But who were, I 
ask, “this passive, timid, and time-serving majo- 
rity in both Honses of Congress?” ‘What part did 
my colleague act? Did he stand up and manfully 
defend the Constitution as the great palladium of 
Averican liberty, against the lawless encroach- 
ments of the President and his degraded adherents? 
Or, did he give, in his own language, “‘his passive, 
timid, and time-serving aid,” assistance, and sup- 
port, to the Executive in his violation of that sa- 
cred instrament? He, sir, as I will show you be- 
fore I have done, wasa devoted leader of that 
“passive, timid, and time-serving” majority which 
he denounces with so much biterness in his 
Hartford speech. But, s'r, to pursue this cele- 
brated speech a little farther. My colleagne said: 


“General Jackson professed economy. How did he practise 
it?) From an expend ture of $13 900,000 he raised the expenses 
of the Governmentto thirty millions! Did no: Jackson say that 
patronage ought to be limited?) Ves. But still he doubled the 
Executive patronage in ten years! Did not Jackson manifest a 
desire to exercise a questionable authority, while he expressed 
his opinion on the danger of giving to the Executive too much 
power?” 

Who raised the expenditures of this Government 
from thirteen to thirty millions? Was this the 
work of General Jackson? or, was it the acts of 
Congress? By the Constitution, no money can be 
drawn from the Treasury of the United States 
except by appropriations made by law. For what 
was this money expended. Was it, as my col- 
league alleges, for corrupt and profligate purposes? 
If so, then I would inquire who voted these profli- 
gate appropriations? My colleague, in his Nash- 
ville speech, says that in every instance “‘he gave to 
the Administration of General Jackson a devoted and 
zealous support.” Then, sir, it was my col- 
league who voted these corrupt and profligate 
appropriations. He, by voting these appropria- 
tions, increased the expenditures from thirteen 
to thirty millions; and, by “his devoted and 
zealous support,” trampled on and _ violated 
the Constitution, and increased the Executive 
patronage; and he was a devoted and zealous 
leader of this “passive, timid, and time-serving 
majority,” who “gave in every instance his devoted 
and zealous support” to all the measures which he 
now alleges “trampled on and violated the Consti- 
tution,” which doubled the Executive patronage, 
and increased the expenditures of the Government 
from thirteen to thirty millions. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is like the conduct of a man who had been as- 
sociated with a lawless banditti in the perpetration 
of crimes, and becoming apprehensive that they 
would be detected, treacherously turns States’ evi- 
dence against his companions, discloses the whole 
of their crimes, and expose the infamy of his own 
conduct. I will again read you from my col- 
league’s speech: 

“Did he (General Jackson) not even grasp in his own hands 
all the powers of the Executive for many years? Did he not 
complain of the corrupt system of appointing members of Con- 
giess to official station? And still he appointed ten for every 


one appointed by his predecessors; he would mention no names 
but he would freely appeal to his colleagues in Congress from 





Kentucky and Connecticut, ifhe has not done so day after day, 
and month after month, for seven years; and he could point at 
members who were known to give their votes for the promised 
rewarl. Were not the observations and predictions of those 
who warred against the system, fulfilled by the nomination to 
office ot the profligate and the venal, as soon as the segsion had 


terminated. 

Here, sir, he makes the charge explicitly, that 
Gen. Jackson, for the last seven years of his admi- 
nistration, was in the constant habit of bribing, with 
appointments to office, members of Congress to 
vote for his corrupt measures, and that he could 
point to members who were known to give their 
votes for the promised reward. What was the duty 
of my colleague to himself, his country, and to his 
constituents, who had confided to him the high 
honor and important duty of guarding the Consti- 
tution, of preserving the integrity and purity of the 
Government, and of promoting the best interests 
aud prosperity of the people? Could he, consist- 
eatly with his duty in the discharge of the high and 
important trust confided to him, not only studious- 
ly conceal from the public and from his immedi- 
ate constituents, who had thus confided in him, 
such base and infamous conduct on the part of the 
Executive for seven long years; but to be in the 
daily habit of not only denying those charges of 
corruption, but of supporting and sustaining the 
Executive in their perpetration, by his votes, 
his contenance, and by his speeches, in 
and out of Congress? Is there then the 
slightest foundation in fact for this foul 
charge? Can it, I again inquire, be possible that 
my colleague would, for seven long years, care- 
fully conceal from the public and from his imme- 
diate constituents, to whom he was under high obli- 
gations, not only to represent them faithfully and 
truly, but of rendering to them an honest and faith- 
ful account, not only of his own course, but of the 
official conduct of their other public servants as 
might be interesting and important to them, could 
he, under such circumstances, and consistently 
with his duty and honor, suppress and conceal 
such base and corrupt conduct? Ifhe did so con- 
ceal such corruptions, his conduct in concealing 
was as infamons and corrupt as that with which he 
charges the late President. But, sir, what proot 
does he offer to sustain this charge? Not a word. 
True, he refers to his colleagues from Kentucky 
and Connecticut; but which of them, and what they 
would state, he leaves to conjecture. I will, Mr. 
Chairman, before I take my seat, prove to you that 
not only this, but the whole catalogue of his 
charges, are utterly unfounded in fact, and have 
not the semblance of truth to sustain them. 

I will again read you my colleague’s own lan- 
guage to hisconstituents in 1835, from this same 
Nashville speech. My colleague, speaking of Gene- 
ral Jackson, said: 

‘A man towards whom I have never yet failed in showing 
a proper respect, and whose Administration I have faithfully 
supported, and in every instance, with that degree of zeal 
which could consistently and rewonably be expected from me.” 

Again, my colleague in his speech says that: 

“Opposition to the Administration of General Jackson, is 
the course which the worst enemies of Judge White desire his 
friends to adopt; they are so anxious upon this point, that whey 
appear determined to put Judge White and his friendsin oppo- 
sition, whether they willor not. But, gentlemen, the friends 
of Judge White will adhere to Gen. Jackson and his Admi 
nistration from consistency, and a respect for their own cha- 
racters; and because they will be supporting their ow’ prin- 
ciples.” 

Now, sir, I have fulfilled my promise, by show- 
ing you that my colleague, who has denounced the 
Administration of Gen. Jackson, and the conduct 
of that party in Congress which supported and sus- 
tained his measures, as being one scene of corrup- 
tion and violation of the Constitution from the be- 
ginning to theend, was a leader of that party, and 
gave his zealous support to ail those measures which 
he now denounces as being corrupt and in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. He tells his constituents 
that he will adhere to General Jackson and his 
Administration, because, in so doing, he will be 
supporiing his own principles. What principles 
does he mean? Does he mean those principles 
which, in his Hartford speech, he denounced as be- 
ing in violation of the Constitution, of doubling 
Executive patronage, and corruptly increasing the 
expenditures of the Government? These are the 
principles which he, when addressing his constitu- 
ents, claimed for his own. Was my colleague can- 
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did when he expressed those sentiments to his con- 
stituents?) Was he sincere in his professions to 
them? And if so, I would inquire what new ray of 
light has burst upon his vision, to convince him all at 
once that his own po slitical course for years 
has been not only in violation of the Constitution, 
but one of supporting frauds and corruptions of the 
deepest dye? Why these contradictory sentiments 
at the two places? Was it the effect of climate, 
atmosphere, or the political sentiments of the au- 
dience to which they were expressed? In Tennes- 
see he was addressing a Democratic audience; at 
Ifartford, a high-to ned Federal audience. By the 
Nashville speech I can prove General Jackson to 
be one of the most devoted, pure, and wise, patriots 
that ever lived; by the one at Hartford, the most 
corrupt and vile demagogue that ever disgraced 
any nation. TIcould, sir, were it necessary, suc- 
cessfully defend the conduct and character of Gen. 
Jackson against the foul charges which my col- 
league has imputed to him; and, were I called on to 
do so, I would need no other evidence than his own. 
I would use his Nashville speech to his imme- 
diate constituents, which disproves all these charges. 
I would next use his evidence, given on oath, before 
a celebrated select committee ‘of the House, when 
and where he was, afler being first sworn to tell 
the whole truth, minutely interrogated as to his 
knowledge of Executive frauds, corruptions, or 
Banrpetens, an.! in answer thereto fully acquitted 
not only the Executive himself, but all of the 
Heads of Departments, of any suc h charge or impu- 
tation. If, then, these foul charges had the least 
foundation in fact, my colleague did not, as he was 
bound to do by the solemnity of his oath, tell the 
whole truth. But, sir, the conduct and character of 
General Jackson needs no defence; his great pub- 
lic services, both in the field and in the cabinet, 
constitute the brightest page in the history of his 
country. He, sir, who is now in the evening of his 
days, who has one foot in the grave, and the other 
on the threshold, has served his country in various 
stations, from that of a private in the Revolutiona- 
ry war to that of Major General in the late war, 
and Chief Magistrate of this nation, and against 
whose public or official acts, his vilest enemies can- 
not point ta the first act of corruption, or of inten- 
tional error, needs no defence from me. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not object to my eolleague’s 
leaving his old Democratic party and friends, and 
going over to the Opposition. Lethim go. If he 
has changed his opinions, and is now satisfied that 
the course of policy which he has heretofore pur- 
sued is destructive of the best interests and pros- 
perity of the country, I would say he has done 
right. But, sir, [ complain of his assigning reasons 
for his change of party and principles which have 
no foundation in fact. It is the charging of his 
former party and political friends with corruptions, 
and designing to undermine and subvert this Go- 
vernment, that | complain. I would inquire, was 
my colleague honest in his principles and course 
when he acied with this party? If so, he should 
have charity to believe that the party are still 
governed by the same honest motives which 
then governed him. One thing is certain, and 
that is, the reasens he assigns for his sudden 
political sammerset are noi the true reasons for his 
change. Menactfrom motive. The motive which 
produced this sudden and unaccountable conversion 
of his apparent devotiop to both men and princi- 
ples to bitter hatred, is a question for him and the 
country to determine. Was it produced by the 
power and influence of the United States Bank? 
Did he receive accommodations frem this institu- 
tion to such an extent as to produce this, or was it 
a thirst for office “and self-aggrandisement that 
caused him to atienate and abandon his former par- 
ty and friends, and to throw himself into the arms 
and embraces of his fermer political adversaries? 
These are questions which I leave the gentleman 
and the country to determine. 


TO THE PUBLISHERS OF THE GLOBE. 
GenTLEMen: | herewith send you for publication 
the speech which I delivered in Committee ef the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the Indian 
appropriation bill. I desire, also, that you will 
publish the subjoined correspondence, which it is 
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intended shall accompany the speech. When tne 
charge was made on the floor, that my remarks on 
that occasion were concocted or prompted at the in- 
stance of others, I promptly pronounced the charge 
to be “false—basely false.” This I did from my 
own knowledge of the fact that the charge was 
“false.” I took an early occasion after the occure 
rence in the House, as an act of justice, to address 
a note to the gentlemen who, I supposed, were 
alluded to. My note and their answers are here- 
with enclosed. I had another reason for address- 
ing them. Not intendmg that the responsibility 
which I might have incurred by the course of my 
remarks, should be divided or shifted opon the 
shoulders of others, it was my object to show the 
gratuitous character of the charge, and where the 
responsibility rested. It is a fixed rule of my life 
to think and to act for myself, and always to be re- 
sponsible for what I say or do; and I take this occa- 
sion to say, that the remarks which I made upon 
that occasion were deliberately prompted by my 
own views of propriety, uttered and applied as I 
intended, upon a full knowledge of the responsibi- 
lity which I incurred in doing so; a responsibility 
which then, as now, and at all times and upon all 
occasions, I am ready to meet. 
Iam, gentlemen, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
H. L. TURNEY. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2d, 1838. 
Sir: I must request of you to state whether the 
speech I delivered in the House of Representatives, 
when in Committee of the Whole on the bill to 
suppress Indian hostilities, on the 31st of May and 
Ist of this month, was ‘concocted or prepared by 
you, or by your procurement, counsel, or advice; 
and whether you knew the course of argument I 
would pursue, or what I intenJed to say, on that 
occasion, as has been charged in debate on the floor 
of the House, in reply to my speech. 
Very respectfully, yours, ete. 
HOP. L. TURNEY. 
Hon. Fetrx Grunpy. 


A copy of the ‘above was also sent to Mr. Pork. 
Wasnincron ciry, June 2, 1838. 

Sir: In reply to your note of this day, I have to 
say that your speech on the bill to suppress Indian 
hostilities, was not concocted or prepared by me, 
in whole or in part, nor was it prepared by my 
procurement, counsel, or advice, nor did I know 
what course of arguments you intended to pursue, 
er what you intended to say. So far from it, I 
did not even know you intended to make a speech, 
until I was told you were on the floor. J was then 
busily engaged, and did not go to hear you, which 
I should have done, had I been at leisure at the 
time. For the last five or six weeks, we have lived 
at some distance from each other; we have had no 
intercourse, except casual meetings on the streets 
and in the Capitol. You have at no time had any 
suggestions from me, respecting matter to be used by 
you in a speech or in dehate. 

Yours, with respect, 
FELIX GRUNDY. 

Hon. H. L. Turney. 


Wasnincron city, Jane 2, J838. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your letter of this date, 
I state, that your speech made in Committee of the 
Whole on the stale of the Union, on the Indian 
appropriation bill, was not “ concocted or pre- 
pared” by me, and was made by you without my 
procurement, counsel, or advice. I did not know 
that you intended to speak on that occasien, until 
the day you obtained the floor, and after you had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to do so, and much 
less did I know what you intended to say. If by 
the charge to which you refer, I was meant to be 
embraced, as one cf those at ’ whose instanee you 
acted, I have to say that the charge is without 
foundation in fact. This I would have promptly 


said in Committee of the Whole, had it net been 
manifestly improper for the Speaker of the House 
to engage in debates of a partizan or personal 
character, which might hazard the violation of the 
order and decorum of the House, which he of all 
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others is ene ee te ee ee ee ee ee to preserve and maintain. I can- 
not so far forget my duty to the public and to the 
House itself, while acting as its presiding officer, 
as to permit myself voluntarily to be engaged in 
personal altercation on the floor with any of its 
members. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES K. POLK. 

Hon. H. L. Turney. 


SSS 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


SPEECH OF “MR. TOWNS, 
Or Groreéia, 

In the House of Representatives, May 23d, 1838—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the subject under consideration being the 
bill making appropriations for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities. 


Mr. TOWNS proceeded as follows : 

Mr. Crainman: From what has just passed 
between the honorable member from Virginia 

[Mr. Wise] and from New York [Mr. Fitumore} 
I should feel encouraged at the prospect that the 
venue will be changed from Georgia to New 
Yo:k, and that hereafter the latter will come in 
for her portion of whatever infamy there may be 
in Indian treaties. Sir, 1 shall not object to this. 
In order to impart interest to the old and stale 
stery of Indian wrongs and Indian frauds, I doubt 
not the contemplated change will be wise and piu- 
dent; my State, sir, has long borne in com- 
parative silence the torrent of calamny that has 
poured in from the North and East upon her people 
and her institutions. She has looked on with 
feelings of regret and indignation at the repeated 
eftorts made here and elsewhere to disparage her 
in the estimation of her sister States. But, Mr. 
Chairman, she has never yet felt, because she had 
never cause to feel, remorse for the past, or alarm 
for the future. Honest in her principles, just in 
her pretensions, humane in her policy, she could 
but rely with confidence in the judgment of a 
virtuous, and impartial public. From igno- 
rance, fanaticism, or malice, she had nothing 
to hope, nor had she any thing to fear. Her 
course has been onward; and if she has not 
stooped to meet all the foul charges that have been 
levelled at her institutions, it was because her own 
self-respect and love of justice would not permit 
her to mingle in an inglorious and unworthy con- 
test. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to ask what is the 
immediate object of the bill now before the com- 
mittee? To furnish means of prosecuting the 
Florida war, and to prevent an Indian war with 
the Cherokees. To this bill amendments have 
been offered by the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wise] and others, proposing important 
changes in our present relation with the Cherokee 
people. To each and all of these amendments I 
am opposed. I! can see in them nothing to autho- 
rize my support, but much to reauire my oppo- 
sition. In the original bill are provided. the effi- 
cient means of enforcing your own laws, preserving 
peace and harmony on the frontier of Georgia, 
and enabling this Government, without the shed- 
ding of blood, to administer justice with humanity 
to those people, whose welfare and happiness have 
engaged so much of the time of this Government 
and the nation. I would have been glad that a 
subject of so much importance could have received 
ithe calm consideration of this committee, free from 
all the irritating topics that have been diawn into 
the discussion. But, sir, since it is otherwise, I 
feel myself called upon, by every consideration of 
duty, to answer some of the arguments introduced 
in this debate. 

It was said by the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Wise,] “that he presumed the treaty of 
New Echoia would not be executed; as he could per- 
ceive in the late communication of the President 
on this subject much to encourage the hope that, 
in the end, justice would be done the Cherokees.” 
Sir, it is seldom we hear the voice of the honorable 
member in support of any measure of the Presi- 
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dent; and, for one, I regret that he should have 
selected this late message as deserving of praise 
above all others. For myself, 1 can say that no 
recommendation has ever more astonished me, or 
excited in my bosom feelings of deeper regret—a 
recommendation as unnecessary as it is mis- 
chievous in its tendencies, creating hopes on the 
part of the Indians that never can be realized, and 
holding out encouragement to those who have for 
years arrayed themselves against the rights of 
Georgia. Sir, had the Chief Magistrate of this 
Union desired to conciliate the dissatisfied Che- 
rokees, that work should have commenced long 
since. It isnow too late. We have advanced too 
far in the execution of the treaty now to look back 
and review the ground we have passed. Our 
course is onward—we neither can stop nor recede. 
If we pause, the man knows but little of the Indian 
character who does not perceive that each moment 
of delay adds to the chances of bloodshed and mas- 
sacre. If you recede, you violate the supreme 
law of the land; you co manifest and flagrant injus- 
tice to the conceded rights of four States of this 
Union; and, with the strong arm of power, wrest 
from the citizens of Georgia the possession of their 
own lands. Sir, is this to be endured?) Can any 
portion of this House so far deceive themselves as 
to suppose, come what may, that the people of 
Georgia will submit to an invasion of their rights 
through the legislation of Congress? No, sir: it 
never can be. 

The President, in his communication of yester- 
day, exhibits an ardent desire that this unhappy 
controversy should be settled. I will do the Chief 
Magistrate the justice to say that, in my opinion, 
he was actuated by the kindest and most humane 
motives; but, for one, warmly attached as I have 
been to the principles of his Administration, I will 
neither pay homage to his wisdom, nor compli- 
ments to his sagacity, for thus thrusting upon the 
House and the nation, at this late hour, a commu- 
nication that can do no good, and may yet do 
much mischief. 

The honvrable gentleman | Mr. Wise] says “that 
he will repeat today what he said yesterday: that, 
as a State rights man, he would compel the State 
of Georgia to respect the laws and treaties of the 
United States.” Sir, what is the attitude of Geor- 
gia in relation to this treaty? Has Georgia pro- 
posed to violate the treaty or any law of the United 
States? Does she now stand in defiance of the 
treaty and the laws? No, sir; on the contrary, 
she is urging this Government to execute its 
own laws. Sir, the treaty of New Echota, of 
December, 1835, approved by the President, rati- 
fied by the Senate, and now the law of the 
Jand she wishes executed. This, the sn- 
preme law of the land, vesting rights of the most 
sacred and delicate character to four States of this 
Union, Georgia demands should be faithfully ex- 
ecuted; and for this Georgia is to be denounced, 
and branded with the doctrine of Nallification. 
Su, is it maintaining and enforcing the laws of 
the United States that constitute the doctrine 
which the honorable gentleman from Virginia so 
much dislikes? It this be Nullification, then, sir, 
sould I expect the honorable member to rank first 
among the list of champions of that doctrine. But 
the honorable gentleman and myself entertain very 
different notions of the principles of the political 
creed to which he has alluded, and which he 
ciarges the*State of Georgia of having repeatedly 
practiced, without incurring the displeasure of the 
Federal Government, while the same doctrines 
met with such pointed rebuke in a sister State. 
Sir, this would be a most unprofitable discussion, 
and I will not now be drawn into a review of it, 
further than to place my own Siate right before 
this House and the nation. Georgia never has 
nullified a constitutional law of Congress. She 
has never yet had occasion to place herself in her 
highest sovereign attitude; but whenever that ne- 
cessity shall arise, which God avert! she will not 
be backward in choosing between oppression on 
the oue hand, and resistance on the other. Con- 
Scious Of asking nothing but her just and constitu- 
tional rights, she will never be found wanting in as- 
seruing and maintaining, with all the means at her 
command, her honor and her liberty. Sir, in the 


mixed and perplexing questions that have so long 
harrassed her, the policy of Georgia has been to 
avoid the issue of Nullification, and the very case 
of Tassells, so confidently relied on, went off on 
a point not involving the powers of ths Govern- 
ment. This man met his fate for a violation of 
the penal laws of Georgia, making wilful murder 
punishable with death. I repeat, in no case has 
Georgia stood in bold defiance ef the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or of laws passed in 
pursuance thereof. But, sir, if it would be any 
satisfaction to this committee, I think I can safely 
say that not only Georgia, but the whole South, 
will be united in asserting their rights, under the 
Constitution, whether they be stigmatised by the 
name of Nuallifiers or any other. They will not, 
they dare not, stop to bandy words and names, 
when all they hold sacred and dear is about to be 
wrested from them, under false notions of philan- 
thropy and religion. No, sir; no matter what the 
menace, though it be to ‘‘castigate’ a State into 
submission, we will still be found asserting and 
maintaining our rights. 

(Mr. Wise was then understood to explain as fol- 
lews: That he had made use of that remark in reply 
to what was regarded asa threat, from more than one 
member from Georgia, who declared that unless 
th's treaty was carried into effect, Georgia would 
take her own rights into her own hands; and it was 
in reply to that threat he had used the term he 
had. } 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, continued Mr. T. 
of the language used by my colleagues, and that 
their remarks had elicited a reply from the honora- 
ble gentleman. But, sir, [ must insist that those 
remarks did not authorize the application of a 
term so offensive to the State of Georgia; a term 
which must excite in the bosom of every true Geor- 
gian, feelings of the deepest emotion. When, sir, 
was it ever before said of one of the States of this 
Union, that she was to be ‘castigated into sub- 
mission?” Never, sir: no, never. {tis a term that 
you may apply to the slave or the serf; but wher 
applied to Georgia it falls harmiess and disregard- 
ed. Georgia has heard, without quailing, threats 
from that Government which the honorable gen- 
tleman is so ready to aid. She never halted, and 
now the gentleman must excuse her, if she and her 
sons are equally indifferent whether menaces come 
from him or the Government. If the one was im- 
potent, why should we feel alarm at the other? 
But, Mr. Chairman, if the honorable gentleman 
should harbor the thought that there is a want of 
moral courage in the citizens of Georgia, or any 
portion of them, no one knows better than him- 
self the mode of satisfying his curiosity. Offensive 
words are the common weapons of weakness and 
rashness, and I should think no one understood 
better than the honorable member that their use in 
debate would never alarm a truly brave man, nor 
infuse spirit in the bosom of a coward. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable member takes the 
broad ground that there is, in point of fact, no 
treaty. That the instrument entered into in De- 
cember, 1835, at New Echota, between certain 
Cherokee chiefs and the commissioner on the part 
of the United States, approved by the President, 
and ratified by the Senate, according to all the 
forms of the Constitution, is nevertheless no treaty, 
because it was made by persons on the part of the 
Cherokees not authorized to treat, and because 
undue and improper influences were brought to 
bear on the Cherokees, which makes the whole 
negotiation fraudulent and void. 

Sir, | have heard the honorable gentleman re- 
peatedly discuss this subject; and he has never let 
an opportunity pass, in which he has failed te de- 
nounce Schermerhorn and Curry as faithless pub- 
lic agents; as destitute of all the moral and hono- 
rable feelings that give dignity to man, and inspire 
confidence in human actions. How far the gentle- 
man has made good his charges, is a very different 
question. With the character of either or both of 
these individuals, I have nothing to do, further 
than relates to their official conduct in the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of New Echota; and I f-el the 
most perfect assurance that their conduct through- 
out this whole negotiation will not receive from 
the public scrutiny that measure of reproach and 


censure that honorable gentlemen, under the ex- 
citement of debate, are disposed to bestow upon it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to be 
drawn off into the investigation of the character of 
Schermerhorn and Curry. I have higher objects 
to accomplish. It is to vindicate your national 
honor, and the supremacy of your laws. And 
here, sir, let me ask the honorable member, (Mr. 
Wise,] by virtue of what power under the Consti- 
tution, does he now propose to go behind the treaty 
to exhibit facts, either as relates to the negotiation, 
or as to the competence of thuse that did negotiate, 
going to show that this treaty is null and void? 
Sir, I undertake to affirm that, under the question 
now presented to the committee by the bill on your 
table, it never was before gravely insisted that the 
House of Representatives was competent to annul 
a treaty solemnly made, and having received all 
the sanctions prescribed under the Constitution. 

{Mr. Wise explained, in substance, as we under- 
stood, as follows: He said he could tell the gentleman 
from Georgia, that the doctrine for which he contend- 
ed was not new te him, (Mr. W.] if to the gentleman 
from Georgia. Upon the celebrated discussion that 
arose upon Jay’s treaty, the Democratic party of 
that day settled the doctrine, which has been acqut- 
esced in by all parties from that time to this, thatit 
was competent for this House, when a treaty was 
made requiring appropriations by Congress fer its 
execution, for the House of Representatives to look 
behind the ratifieation of the treaty, and to examine 
the facts connected with its formation, in order to 
enable the House to determine whether the money 
required to execute the treaty should, or should not, 
be supplied. ] 

Mr. Towns continued. Mr. Chairman, the 
honorable gentleman has not relieved himself, for 
the very case he has cited is strong authority 
against him. Sir, let us recur to facts. How 
stands the question before us? Not only has a 
treaty been made with the Cherokees, approved by 
the President, ratified by the Senate, but, during 
the same session of Congress, the five million six 
hundred thousand dollars stipulated therein to be 
paid the Indians for the cession of their territory, 
were actually appropriated by Congress, after 
strong opposition to the bill by the honorable mem- 
ber himself. ‘Then, sir, this treaty, in all its forms, 
in all its possibie bearings, according to the very 
doctrine of Jay’s treaty, has received its last and 
final sanction, and is irrevocably the supreme law 
ef this land. Now, how is it that the honorable 
member proposes t« rip op this treaty, scatter it to 
the winds, and thereby to depr ve four Siates and 
their citizens of their vested rights? A bill is sent 
to usembracing twe objects: first, an appropriation 
of money for the Florida war; and secondly, to 
maintain an armed force in the Cherokee country, 
not for the purpose of waging war on the Chero- 
kees, but to prevent war; not to spill blood, but to 
prevent the spilling of blood; and the gentleman 
seizes this opportunity to discuss the treaty, to open 
negotiations for a new one, under the doctrine 
settled in Jay’s treaty, that the Flouse of Represen- 
tatives had the power of withholding appropria- 
tions for money stipulated by treaties, and thereby 
assuming the responsibility of all the consequences 
of war that might ensue. Sir, it is impossible for 
the honorable gentleman to find one inch of ground 
on which to stand, either under the Constitution, or 
his own doctrines as insisted upon under Jay’s 
treaty. Suppose you reject this bill, does it touch 
the treaty? Is there one dollar proposed to be ap- 
propriated by the present bill called for by the pro- 
visions of the tceaty? No, sir, not one cent. Is 
there one dollar yet to be appropriated to execute 
the provisions of the treaty? No, sir, not a far- 
thing. All the treaty itself stipulated for has been 
done nearly two years ago, and the appropriations 
now asked fér are founded upon that elevated prin- 
ciple of humanity that would expend millions to 
prevent the shedding of human blood, sooner than 
hundreds to punish the guilty offender. Yet. sir, 
an object which must meet with the approbation of 
all sides of this House, and receive the sanction of 
every man in whose bosom ean be traced one 
spark of pure humanity, is likely to be converied 
by the course of intemperate debate into endless 
mischief ; for if this treaty should be disturbed—if 
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its execution should be unnecessarily postponed 
under the sanction of Congress—it will be an as- 
sumption of power no where authorized by the 
Constitation; subversive of the vested rights of the 
Siates and the people; and abrogating all the pow- 
ers of one of the co-ordinate branches of this Go- 
vernment. Yes, sir, this branch of Congress, by 
its assumption to set aside this treaty, would not 
only nullify, in the most odious and offensive form 
of which my imagination can conceive of that duc- 
trine, not only the treaty making power, the Judi- 
ciary, the private vested rights of individuals and 
States, but her own act appropriating money to 
execute this treaty. We should then stand, not as 
one branch of a co-ordinate department of this 
Government, with prescribed powers and duties, 
but with powers greater, and far more dangerous, 
if danger there be, than in all the departments of 
Government combined. I hope, sir, that such is 
not the object of any. 

Mr. Chairman, having shown that this treaty 
cannot be touched, I will not decline an examina- 
tion into its history, with the full persuasion that 
I shall be able to show, at least, that it stands upon 
the same footing of all other treaties with Indian 
tribes. The only ground upon which a candid dif- 
ference of opinion can arise in the mind of any 
one as to the validity of the treaty, provided it was 
now an open question, which I utterly deny, is the 
charge that a treaty was made by a minority of the 
nation. There is some conflicting testimony on 
the question as to the exact number in attendance 
at the time the treaty was concluded; from three to 
five hundred, as shown by some of the witnesses, 
and by othersa less number; none, however, re- 
ducing the number below seventy. I believe it 
will also be conceded that the wealth and intelli- 
gence was decidedly in favor of the treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that, for several 
years past, a strong and inflaential party of the 
Cherokees have been decidedly in favor of ceding 
their lands to the Government, while, on the other 
hand, they have been met by a strong party op- 
posed to a cession. John Ross headed the latter; 
John Ridge may be considered as the leader of the 
former. Ae far back as 19th June, 1824, a treaty 
was concluded in this city, between John H. Ea- 
ton, in behalf of the United States, and Andrew 
Ross, John West, T. J. Pack, and James Starr, 
on the part of the Cherokees. This treaty, by one 
of its provisions, enabled the Juha Ross party to 
defeat it. John Ross next appears in Washington, 
an! proposes to treat with the Government, asking 
some twenty millions in cash. This proposition 
could aot be entertained by the Government; for it 
was evidently made in bad faith, with no expecta- 
tion that the Government could treat upon such a 
basis. The following letter was thereafter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War: 

Wasninoton Ciry, Feb. 27, 1835. 

Sir: Having been informed by Wm. H. Underwood, esq. 
and others, thatthe President considers the terms of our pro- 
eee to be Loo extravagant, we beg leave to remind him that 

ve has often remarked that he would grant us as liberal terms 
as the Senate, or the friends of the Indians, would be willing 
toallow. We wou'd therefore respectfully ask that our propo. 
sitions be submitted to the Senate by the President, in order 
that the sense of that honorable body be had on them. 
We have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient hunble servants, 
(Signed) JOHN ROSS, 
R. TAYLOR, 
DANIEL McCOY, 
SAMUEL GUNTER, 
WILLIAM RODGERS. 
To the Hon. Lewis Casa, Secretary of War. 

Well, sir, on the next day the same individuals 
addressed the Secretary of War another letter 
which is most explicit. It is worthy of remark, 
as we pass on, that John Ross at this early day 
considered the Senate asthe friends of the Indians. 
He uses the term Senate and friends as synonymous. 
Bat to the next letter of the Ross party. 

_ Wasurnoton, February 28, 1835 

“Sia: Having submitted a proposition for a final adjust- 
ment of our differences with the Goveramentof the United 
Siates, and understanding that the President deems it ex- 
travagant, we must beg that the subject be referred to the Se- 
nate for its sense on the quesiion. The President having often 
toldus that he was disposed to weat us vith hberal justice, and 
that he would go as far asthe Senate would allow him in re- 
gard to money matters. We therefore trust he will adopt this 
course Being extremely desirous that this unhappy controversey 


may be speedily adjusted, and deeply sensible of our depen- 
dant condition, and confiding in the liberal justice of the United 


States Government, we are prepared, so fat as we ate con- 
cerned, to abide the award of the sense of the American Senate 
upon our proposition, and to recommend the same for the 
final determination of our nation. 
We have the honor to be, si:, 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t humble serv’ts, 
(Sigued,) JOHN ROSS, 
R. TAYLOR, 
DANIEL McCOY, 


SAMUEL McCOY, 
To the Hon. Lewis Cass, WM. ROGERS. 
Secretary of War. 


On the 3d of March, 1835, the following letter 
was witten by John Ross: 

“ Dear Sia. The delegation have thought proper that a com- 
munication should accompany the ducuments which I have 
placed in your hands the other day, containing propositions 
which they made to the President, and that the same be laid be- 
fore the Senate; and I take the liberty to inclose the same to 
you. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient humble nervant, 
JOHN ROSS. 


To the Hon. Tu. Fre_incuvysen. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is manifest that every 
document, which John Ross believed would ad- 
vance his cause, was submitted to the Senate. 
The delegation of which he was the head and sou}, 
addressed a memorial setting forth in the strongesi 
terms the claims of the Cherokees upon the liberal 
justice of the nation. The Senate was selected by 
Ross, because of the known feelings of that body, 
and he regarded, and so spoke of it, as the friend of 
the Indians. Can any man then doubt but that 
the utmost liberality and justice were done them in 
the award of the Senate? And can or wiil any gen- 
tleman on this floor contend that Ross and his 
party, so far as they were concerned, were not 
bound by the award of the Senate, and also bound 
as men of honor and truth to recommend to the na- 
tion the adoption of the Senate’s award? Sir, if 
it should appear that this man Ross and his party, 
after the award of the Senate was made, wholly 
disregarded the solemn obligation they were under 
to observe it themselves, and instead of recom:nend- 
ing it, as they were bound to do to their people— 
used their infiuence to prevent its approval, every 
one who respects and fair dealing, must hold in 
abhorance the duplicity and perfidy of John 
Ross and his associates, whosoever they may be. 
Sir, let us look to the facts. 

Mr. Secretary Cass in his communication of 
6th March, 1835, to Ross, Taylor, and others, 
says: 

“To your letter 28th February ultimo, you state! your readi- 
ness to acce;t for yourselves, and recommend to the Cherokee 
people to accept such a sum fortheir claims east of the Missis- 
sippi river, as the Senate might deem just. The Senate have, 
by a resolution, stated as their opinion, that a “sum not ex- 
ceeding five millionsshould be paid to the Cherokee Indians for 
all their lands and possessions east of the Mississippi river.” 
The President wishes now, ashe has always done heretofore, 
to treat with you in the spirit of candor as well as liberality. 
He has therefore directed me to communicate to you at once the 
reso'ution of the Senate, and to state his willingness to enter in- 
to a negotiation with you for the cession of all your claims 
east of the Mississippi, upon condition that the whole amount of 
consideration to be given shall not exceed the above mentioned 


sum. This you were informed should be done, and the pledge 
will be redeemed with fidelity.” 


This is the language on the part of this Goverr- 
ment to John Ross and his party. The sum of five 
millions far exceeded any previous offer made by 
the Goverment, and was more than the Cherokee 
country was worth at public sale; yet, as Ross and 
his party had pledged themselves to be content 
with a price fixed by the Senate, the President con- 
sented to the awaril, though the price was extrava- 
gant, and we find that he instantly proposed 
to Ross and his party to enter into a nego- 
tiation for a treaty on the basis of that 
award. How, sir, was this proposition met by those 
men? By prevarication, by a call on the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish him, Ross, with all the pa- 
pers and communications submitted to the Senate, 
declaring that it was due to himself and his peo- 
ple, that he should know on what precise ground 
the Senate acted. He wished to know whether it 
was intended to pay for removal and subsistence, 
and to enlarge the tract of country for the Chero- 
kees;‘'they say itis utterly impossible for them to 
proceed further un.ilthey understand,” &c. 

Now here was the first indication on the part of 
Ross and his party that they did not intend to abide 
by the Senate’s award. It is contained in a letter 
te the Secretary of War, dated 6th March, 1835. 
Did not John Ross know the contents of the papers 
that had been submitted to the Senate? Had he 


not himself, through the Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, 


_ 


communicated all documents and memorials that 
he desired? ‘Was it not notorious that a majority 
of the Senate were more inclined to John Ross than 
to the President?’ Did not Ross know full well the 
motives that influenced the Senate? Yet he seeks 
to open a negotiation with the Secretary of War 
for explanation, before he could proceed to hear 
specific propositions fur a treaty. The Secretary 
of War, under date of 7th March, 1835, sends the 
following answer to Ross and his party: 


“GENTTLEMEN: I have just received your letter of this date. 
Thesum of five millions, which is offered for your claims east 
of the Mississippi, will, as I have already informed you, be 
in full of your entire cession. The application will be as you 
desire, a just regard being had to individual rights. No‘hing 
more will be paid for removal, or for any other purpose or ob. 
ject whatever. In giving you the full value of yonr property 
a United States comply with all the demands of justice on 
them. 


The Secretary of War further informs John 
Ross in the same letter, that he would “give him 
any information he would desire if he would come 
to the office for that purpose,” and that he would 
enter into “a candid examination of the whole 
affair, with a desire to adjust it in a manner satis- 
factory to the Indians, and just on the part of the 
United States.” But that letter would close the 
intercourse in writing between them. Now, sir, 
what was the course of John Ross and his friends 
upon this occasion? Did they call at the office of 
the Secretary of War to obtain any real or pre- 
tended information, as preliminary to a settlement 
of the question? No. They did call, however, 
and from a leiter addressed to the Secretary of 
War, dated 91h March, 1835, they set forth the 
substance of their interview, from which every 
one will discover that they hac varied the proposi- 
tion, and were not disposed to be bound by their 
own express agreement. In that letter they say: 

“That we, as the duly authorized delegation of the Cherokee 
nation, are prepared, in goo! faith, to redeem any promises 
which we have made to ihe Department, so far as recommend. 
sng to our nation the expediency of closing our unhappy 
difficulties by a treaty with the United Siates.”’ 

Was this the extent of Ross’s promise that in- 
duced the President te submit the whole project to 
the Senate? Certainly not. Ross and his party 
said in their letter on that subject, ‘‘ that we are pre- 
pared, so far as we are concerned, to abide the 
award of the American Senate upon our proposi- 
tion, and to recommend the same for the final 
determination of our nation.” This was the pro- 
mise, the engagement, that induced the Executive 
to refer the point in dispute to the Senate. It was 
referred; and when the response is had, John Ross 
and his friends seek to avoid it, by saying that they 
are ready to redeem their promise to the Depart- 
ment “by recommending to the nation the «xpedien- 
ey of closing our ¢ fieulties by a treaty with the 
United States.” Ife here changes the entire cha- 
racter of hisobligation. He does not feel himself 
bound by the Senate’s award, but will redeem his 
promise by recommending—what?—that “our diffi- 
culties be closed by a treaty” with the United States, 
without adhering to the basis as established by the 
Senate’s recommendation. 

But this is not all. Ross and his friends, in the 
same letter, say: ‘‘And to enable us to do so more 
successfully and satisfactorily before the Cherokee 
people, we proposed that the whole matter should 
be referred to our nation and there, in general 
council, to deliberate and determine on the sub- 
ject.” Was there ever exhibited a more palpable 
evasion—a more deliberate and settled purpose to 
violate any promise made by any man, than is here 
exhibited?) He now seeks to refer the whole sub- 
ject to his nation, in order, doubtless, that himself 
and his associate delegates might release themselves 
frem an unconditional obligation on their part to 
abide the Senate’s decision. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other portions of 
the same letter which unfold the secret that, from 
first to last, has operated on John Koss. Itisa 
desire to get into his own custody and management 
the whole sum of money that this Government 
may or has paid for the Cherokee cession. Sir, I 
firmly believe, if a treaty had been proposed by 
which the consideration for the cession was to have 
been paid to Ross and his party, that we never 
shou!d have heard one word of complaint from 
him, or his friends. Here lies the great secret after 
all; not that John Ross is a patriot, and is waging 
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war against this treaty to save his people and his 
nation frem ruin, but, sir, it is because the treaty, 
as it is made, has placed it beyond his power to 
pocket the money, and convert it to his own and 
the use of his friends. It is, sir, because, by the 
treaty, the five millions and six hundred thousand 
dollars agreed to be paid by this Government to the 
Cherokee people for their lands, are applied mostly 
to specific objects, and the balance per capita. This 
was a death-blow to all his hopes—to all his ambi- 
tion; and, sooner than let the last opportunity pass 
through his hands to plunder his people, under the 
saer'd name of patriotism, he will put all upon the 
hazard of the die, even to the extermination of his 
race. And, yet, sir, strange to tell, this man, Ross, 
has won for himself a reputation in portions cf this 
country, and can command the support of the first 
talents in the nation, upon the ground that all he 
has done, and is now doing, is for the good of his 
people. . r 

But, Mr. Chairman, to give something more than 
my assertions for the opinions I here expressed, I 
will again advert to further remarks of Ross and 
the others in the same letter. They say: 

“In your letter of the 7th instant, closing all further inter- 
course in writing between us, you distinctly informed us that 
the application of the five millions which is offered for our lands 
east of the Mississippi river will be suc: as we desire—a just 
regard being had to individual rights. Well, then, if the nation 
will covsent to treat and accept of the sum offered, let its own 
wishes ia regard to the application be consulted and adopted— 
a just regard being had to individualrights. And on the pars 
of the delegation here, we again repeat that we are prepared to 
comply, in good faith, with any promise we have made to the 
Department on the subject: Provided, you do the same on your 
part, and will not throw any obstacles in our way.” 

Such, sir, is the language of that communication 
aldressed to the Secretary of War in March, 1835; 
a(ter all efforts to get them to treat had failed in this 
city. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is there an unprejudiced 
man here or elsewhere that can affect to misunder- 
stand John Ross in thus violating his pledges? He 
had got from the Senate their utmost limit they 
would go. He was bound to accept it for himself 
and his colleagues, at least. This he evades; and, 
finally, when the correspondence was closed, he 
and his friends refusing to treat, they then use the 
insolent language to this Government that they will 
comply, in good faith, with their promise, “provi- 
ded” the Government will throw no obstacle in their 
way, and the money be applied as they may desire. 
Sir, the English of all this is: we will make a treaty 
if you will letus have our own way. We will re- 
turn to our people, and, instead of taking the re- 
sponsibility of cheating them here, where, if we do 
so, we may be detected, we will return to our na- 
tion, call our people together, and make them cheat 
themselves. 

If, Mr. Chairman, there is still any doubt on the 
mind of any gentleman as to the motives of John 
Ross, subsequent events, as they occurred in the 
Cherokee nation during the summer and fall of 
1835, will remove them. It is well known to this 
House and the country that the President appoint- 
ed two Commissioners (Mr.Schermerhorn and Go- 
vernor Carroll) on the part of this Government to 
repair to the Cherokee country to conclude the 
treaty with the Cherokee people. The correspon- 
dence that took place between the Commissioners 
and Ross, fully sustains the charge that his object 
Was to prevent a treaty in the nation, by submitting 
the question directly and fairly to the sense of the 
Cherokee people; but, by various pretexts, he pre- 
vented the United States Commissioners from all 
opportunity of presenting their projet, until he had 
succeeded in preparing their minds against a treaty; 
bat, at the same time, had secured to himself, and 
the delegation associated with him, unlimited pow- 
er over the question of the treaty, which power, 
under the grant, was made irrevocable. 

This was a part of the master policy of this Che- 
rokee diplomatist; and it was not until he had se- 
cured himself in this treaty-making power, even 
beyond the reach of his own people, making him- 
self, and the delegation appointed to act with him, 
whom every body knows to be his creatures, 
greater than the Cherokee nation, and beyond its 
contro! and reach, that he ever would recognise 
Mr. Schermerhorn as the Government agent. It 
is a matter of curious inquiry to see with what re- 
markable address this man Ross—at times so plau- 
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sible, his motives and designs so admirably 
veiled, that the most scrutinizing eye would pass 
them undetected—carried on his schemes to their 
final consummation. Sir, he was an overmatch 
for the balance of his nation, and has baffled for 
years the public agents and the humane policy of 
this Government. But in his march, adroit and 
skilful as it was, he has left traces that enable us 
to identify the spirit, the motive, and the object. 
As far back as the 7th of July, 1835, Mr. Scher- 
merhorn addressed John Ross, from which I make 
the following extract: 

“Thope this, however, will not prevent you from convening 
your principal men at such tume and place as you think best, 
to give me an opportunity of an interview with them, for the 
purpose mentioned in our personal interview.” 

This letter was followed by another from Mr. 
Schermerhorn on the 9th July, of the most concili- 
atory character. 
roll and Schermerhorn addressed Mr. Ross, in- 
forming him that they much regretted to learn he 
had prevented the census from being taken of the 
Cherokees east. This letter was answered by John 
Ross on the 12th, denying his interference. On the 
24th Jnly, John Ross addressed a letter to Mr. 
Schermerhorn, declining to meet him and Governor 
Carroll one week from the 29:h of that month, for 
the purpose of holding a conference on the subject 
of their mission. Ross assigns as reasons, the 
trouble and inconvenience of the measure, and 
other causes, none of which can be considered 
valid. On the 29th of July, Governor Carroll and 
Schermerhorn addressed Ross, calling upen him 
distinctly to state if he intended to comply with his 
engagements to submit the question of the treaty to 
the Cherokees. They further say that “they are 
altogether ignorant of the course pursued by you 
and your principal men after leaving the council 


|; ground last week, and the speeches you made them, 


and the advice that was given not to meet the Com- 
missioners here at this time.” It will be remem- 
bered that this letter bears date at the time and 
place the United States Commissioners expected to 
meet John Ross, and all the Cherokees, on the sub- 
ject of the treaty. They did not meet them, how- 
ever: and Ross, in reply to the above letter, under 
date 30th July, urged the same reasons he had done 
in a former letter. Here, then, it was made mani- 
fest that Ross had certain objects to accomplish 
with his people, befure he would suffer them to meet 
in council. Nearly one month had elapsed, and 
no advance was yet made by Ross to convene his 
people, and had acinally refused himself to meet 
them at the time and place appointed. This nego- 
tiation was suspended from July to 14th October, 
1835, when Mr. Schermerhorn addressed “ the 
chiefs, head-men, and warriors of the Cherokee In- 
dians, in general council convened, at Red Clay 
Council Ground,” apprising them of his attendance, 
and readiness and desire ef opening the negociation 
for a treaty on the five million basis recommended 
by the Senate. On the 15th October, the Committee 
and Council adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That they see no reason for departing from the 
customary forms of the nation in communications of this na- 
ture, and therefore they return the letter of Mr Schermerhorn 
to the principal chief, with the desire that he will (together 
with the Executive Council) answer the aforesaid letter in such 
manner as they may think advisable, and that the Committee 
of Council will act upon the result 

Well, sir, the principal chief, John Ross, with 
Lowrey, Waters, and Lewis Russ, straightway an- 
swer the letter. John Ross had now gained all he 
wished. He was invested with plenary power, and 
they, in their letter, express a wish to hear the pro- 
position, but remind Mr. Schermerhorn that the 
Senate’s basis had been rejected, and “how unne- 
cessary it will be again to ask the sentiments of the 
people upon the treaty you have already proposed, 
and to which they have altogether objected. If, 
however, (it goes on to say,) you are fully autho- 
rized to offer any new terms, they shall be faithfully 
and promptly attended to.” This last letter was, 
on the 17th Cetober, answered by Mr. Schermer- 
horn, in another addressed to ‘The chiefs, head- 
men, and warriors,” reminding them of. their inte- 
rest, the obligations that Ross and his party were 
under to submit the matter to a council of the na- 
tion, and to recommend its adoption to his people. 
On the 22d of the same month, while the council 
was yet in session, John Ross addresses “The Com- 


On the 10th July, Governor Car- | 
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mittee and Council,” in which he distinctly recom- 
mends to appoint a delegation, with powers to treat 
with the United States at Washington, if, as he be- 
lieved was the fact, it should turn out that there 
was no person authorized to treat with them on the 
ground, On the 24th of October, the Council of 
Red Clay, of 1,076 individuals, 

“Resolved, That a delegation, consisting of John Ross, prin- 
cipal chief, Richard Taylor, Lewis Rosas, James Brown, James 
Daniel, Thomas Foreman, Richard Fields, Sleeping Rabbit, 
Joseph Vann, John Burge, Ooternawa, Elijah Hicks, John 
Huss, John F. Baldridge, Peter of Aquohee, Jesse Bushey head, 
John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, and Charles Vann, be endowed 
with full powers to enter into an arrangement with the Gene- 


ral Government of the United States, for the final adjustinent 
of the existing difficulties of the Cherokee nation, upen such 
bases and terms as may be deemed by them best fitted to se- 


cure the peace and future security of the Cherokee people.” 

In the last resolution adopted at the same time, 
they resolve: 

“And that we forbid any negotiation throuch any other per. 
sons, and will not hold ourselves bound by the proceedings of 
any (other) delegation,’’ &c. 

Mr. Chairman, it is under this authority that 
Ross and his party now allege that the treaty is 
null, because not made by the competent persons. 
By whom was the treaty of New Echota made? 
By John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, members of this 
very committee, and eighteen others, influential 
men, of known character among the chiefs. Why 
was it made in Cherokee? Because Ross and his 
friends would not conclude a treaty at Washington 
in the preceding March, alleging that he must take 
the sense of their people; that it must be submitted 
tothem. Well, sir, he was then distinctly notified 
that he need never again return to Washington to 
effect a treaty; that if there should ever be a treaty 
concluded it must be done in the nation. Ross 
was again and again reminded of this by Scher 
merhorn. Nevertheless, we see him, afier having 
himself and friends invested with power; not by a 
majority of the nation, for the documents show 
that the Senate basis of five millions was rejected 
in open council by only 1076, and that the same 
number ratified and confirmed the delegation of 
Ross and others, and protested at the same time 
against any other delegation disposing of their 
land ; cid succeed first in rejecting the five millions 
by less than one sixth of the whole nation, and by 
less than one sixth of the whole nation caused him- 
self and friends to be invested with power to treat 
then and through all time. A minority is compe- 
tent, it seems, to authorize Ross and his party to 
sell their country, but a majority is required to 
make the sale of Ridge, Boudinot, and others bind- 
ing. Yes, sir, the treaty of New Echota is now 
denounced as a foul blot on our national character, 
conceived in fraud, consummated by a minority, 
and therefore a nullity, which the honesty of the 
nation should repudiate, and all honest men decry. 
Yet, sir, those who ho!d this language, whose deli- 


cate sensibility is so aroused at the very name of 


this treaty of New Echota, are prepared to enter 
into a treaty with Ross and his party, who them- 
selves represent a minority of less than one sixth. 
And, sir, I ask if a treaty was now made, or had 
been made, by Ross and his party, would it not 
have been liable to the very same objections now 
urged to this treaty? How can you draw the dis- 
tinction? If a minority of the Cherokees are compe- 
tent to invest a delegation with treaty making 
powers, is not the same, or even a greater minori- 
ty, upon the same principle, equally competent to 
make a treaty themselves? a. 

This, sir, brings us to another remarkable inci- 
deni in this affair. The records show that 
R and his friends here in Washington, af- 
ter the news of the treaty reached them, were 
enabled, from some time in the early part of 
January to 3d of February, to present to the 
Senate two protests against the ratification of 
the treaty, one of 3,250 signers, the other 14,910, 
making 18,160. This is a cireumstance I leave 
for Ross and his friends to explain. Can any 
man believe it possible that in one month’s 
time, or less, in the midst of winter, among 
mountains and snows, eighteen thousand cne 
hundred and sixty persons in the Cherokee ccun- 
try could have been seen, their names got to these 
protests and transmitted from the Cherokee coun- 
try to this city? The thing is impossible. There 
were not, at that time, as many Cherokees in the 
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nation; and, if they had been there, the time in which 
the protests were obtained absolutely forbids the 
belief that the names were genuine. Yet, sir, we 
see many gentlemen are willing to take eighteen | 
thousand one hundred and sixty as the ietien | 
opposed to the treaty, when there can be but little 
doubt that the whole population at that time east 
of the Mississippi did not number as many. But, 
Mr. Chairman, all must admit that, if the resolu- 
tion of the General Council was competetent au- 
thority for John Ross and other delegates then 
appointed to treat with the Government, their 
power was unrestrained, and they were at liberty 
to make such treaty as was, in their judgment, to 
the interest of their people. It will be remembered 
that Ross, in his correspondence, expressed a deli- 
berate conviction that the happiness, nay, the very 
existence, of his afflicted nation, depended upon 
their protection from State laws. In this he was 
doubtless correct. But the question is, did he act 
in conformity with this opinion by defeating a 
treaty? Certainly not. No sooner had he secured 
himself and his friends in a treaty-emaking power 
in the manner I have already described, than he 
became bo'der and more unequivocal in his move- 
ments. He announced with much pomp his rea- 
diness to treat, if Mr. Schermerhorn would pro- 
duce his credentials and they were satisfactory. 
At length our commissioner exhibited his creden- 
tials, and received for answer that, though there 
might be well-founded objections taken to them, 
he, [Ross,} however, would waive all exceptions to 
form, and hear the proposition of Mr. Schermer- 
horn. The project of a treaty was again submitted 
and again rejected, and Ross and his party then 
gave notice that they would leave for Washington 
and there receive propositions. Our commissioner, 
as he was in duty bound to do, again gave notice 
for the nation to be convened for the purpose of 
making a treaty, and that none would be made in 
Washington. In the mean time, Ridge and Bou- 
dinot, discovering the game that Ross was resolved 
to play, withdrew from the delegation and declined 
to have any thing more to do with Ross. A coun- 
cil was assembled at New Echota in December, 
after full and fair notice to ali parties, and there 
the treaty, so much denounced, was concluded; 
and, Lam free to admit, with less than a majority 
of the nation. But while I make this admission, it 
was the fault of the nation, or rather John Ross’s 
intriguing and selfish policy, that prevented 
the Indians from meeting in larger numbers. 
Had Ross been faithful to his nation he never 
would have abandoned it at this me, when he 
was aware that a council was again called, when 
he had been officiaily informed that no negotiation 
could be again opened at Washington, and when 
he had himself, about the midd!e of the preceding | 


March, declined entering into a negotiation at 
Washington; alleging, as a reason, that it was his | 
euty to submit the subject to the sense of his 
nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, under all these circum- 


When it is remembered that this Govern- 
ment exceeded, by six hundred thousand dollars, 
the award of the Senate—when every body must 
have perceived that Ross and his pary were 
wielding a despotic influence over their people, in 
order to advance his own selfish views—I submit 
it to the candor of all if this treaty is not placed 
upon ashigh grounds of moral justice as any ever 
made between this Government and our Indian 
tribes. I claim for this treaty no more nor less 
than for other treaties with the Indians. If all 
others are nall and void that fill our statute book 
fiom the origin of this Government to the present 
day, then you may consider this in the same 
light. Ifthose that precede the New Echota trea- 
ty are valid and binding upon the conscience and 
honor of the nation, so is this: I place them all 
upon the same footing. All—yes, sir, all—if to be 
regarded in the light of treaties as made between 
civilized nations, between equal powers, are null, 
an'!, if you please, sir, fraudulent. Will any gen- 
\leman tell me that the means resorted to to effect 
this treaty were different or more exceptionable 
than have always been practiced? No, sir: if you 
charge those who made the treaty of New Echota 
as usurpers and dishonest men, Lanswer you by 


stances, 
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saying that I have proven Ross to be both the one 
and the other. So much for the treaty if it were 
now an open question, which, as | said before, I 
utterly deny. 

Mr. Chairman, has it occurred to gentlemen on 
this floor that Georgia, in her federal ‘relation to 
the other States, has rights of the first magnitude 
involved in this question? It has long been to me, 
sir,a matter of much surprise to see all the sym- 
pathies of this House constantly and earnestly en- 
gaged on the part of the red man in all our dis- 
turbances with them; but of this I donot complain. 
I stand here to ask for the rights of my State, 

not the sympathies of the House; if the one can- 
not be obtained, the other is not worth having. 
What, then, let me repeat, are the rights of Geor- 
gia? So far, sit, as regards sovereignty and juris- 
diction, and soil, they are equal to the rights of any 
of the original thirteen States. None ‘will, none 
can, controvert this. Has Georgia, whilst a colo- 
ny, or since she became a member of this Union, 
parted with her right of jurisdiction and soil over 
the lands in the occupancy of the Cherokees? Cer- 
tainly not; but, on the contrary, as far back as 
April, 1802, the State of Georgia entered into a 
compact with this Government, whereby she ceded 
that immense tract of country now comprising the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, and the latter 
stipulated, among other things, to ‘‘extinguish, for 
the use of Georgia, as soon as the same can be 
peaceably obtained on reasonable terms, the In- 
dian title to all the lands in said State.” And 
what is of seme consequence in this discussion, by 
ihe same compact, this Government did “cede to 
the State of Georgia whatever claim, right, or title 
they may have to ) the jurisdiction or soil of any 
lands lying within the United States, and within 
the defined flimits of Georgia,” as settled by said 
comp?ct, which embraces a portion of the territo- 
ry ceded by the New Echota ireaty. 

Mr. Chairman, this compact does not enlarge 
the rights of jurisdiction and soil in the sovereignty 
of Georgia, but it is a full recognition of an ante- 
cedent right, an unquallified surrender of all pre- 
tension whatever to the soil and jurisdiction within 
the limits of Georgia, and thereby surrendering up 
to Georgia the undisputed control of jurisdiction 
and soil which embraces property and pepulation 
in its fullest sense. Hence, sir, if Georgia thinks 
preper to move against any portion of her popula- 
tion, unless they can claim protection under the 
Federal Constitution, which I admit to be para- 
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mount to the act of cession, there is no power | 


known to our form ef Government that can right- 


fully interpose or question our course. Can the | 


Cherokees claim the protection of the Federal Go- 
vernment as against Georgia, by virtue of any 
power under the Constttution? Certainly not. 
se ane of ~ Co metitution that has a bearing 
on the question is, th at “the Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 


end among the States, and with the Indian tribes.” 


The States mean nothing more nor less than the | 


States of this Union, and of course embrace the 
whole population of the entire State. The boun- 
dary of the State, so far as territory is concerned, 
gives us the idea of logality and extent, and to regu- 
late commerce with a territory as contradistin- 
guished from the population inhabiting the terri- 
tory, is an absurdity. To regulate commerce with 
the States, means the people of the States. It is 
not possible you can discriminate between portions 
or colors, but all must be regarded, in a commer- 
cial point of view, as a State or community. If 
this be true, then there is no power in Congress, 
either in a commercial or political point of view, 
to draw a discrimination between different portions 
of the people of the same Staie. Hence, sir, all 
your treaties with the Cherokees within the limits 
of Georgia, are merely permissive, not binding 
upon that State a moment longer than she may 
choose to submit. You have the same pewer un- 
der the Constitution to treat with the citizens of any 
one county in a State; and attempt to enforce 
the provisions of such a treaty against the will of 
"the State, as to insist upon the right of treating 
with the Indian population of the original 
States, and enforcing the provisions of the same 
against the will of such State. In the one case 
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as in Neen ne ee cesar cr noes other, a State might acquiesce, but 
the sovereign right to disregard at pleasure is not 
at all impaired, and can be called in requisition 
whenever the occasion may require. Georgia has 
paid this Government thirty-six years ago to ex. 
tinguish the Indian title within her limits; but it 
will not be pretended that Georgia is thereby pre- 
cluded, by virtne of her sovereignty, to do it her- 
self. She may, by her own act, forfeit her lien on 
the Government to perform the contract, but she 
never has, for one moment, divested herself of com- 
plete power over the w hole subject. 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, how does the ques. 
tion stand? "You have made a treaty with the Che. 
rokees by which you have extinguished their title 
to the lands in Georgia. In this you have redeem- 
ed at last your obligation by the compact of 1802. 
Here then the question is settled. If Georgia is 
satisfied with the manner and mode you have 
thought proper to discharge your obligation to her, 
it does not become this Government to object. We 
hold you to the compact with us; we hold you to 
the compact with the Indians, which is the fulfil- 
ment of your obligation to Georgia. And never 
will that State, nor will I as.one of her representa- 
tives, consent to any modification or alteration of 
its terms. To the letter I will go, and on that will 
I stand or fall. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Georgia re- 
mained quiet, ‘confiding i in the justice of this Go- 
vernment, for more than the fourth of a century. 
She looked with regret and mortification at the 
shameful neglect of her rights. She saw and felt 
that repeated opportunities were offered when this 
Government could have extinguished the Indian 
litle to the lands within her borders. In 1808, in 
1814, and in 1817 and 1819, at which times trea- 
ties were made with the Creeks and Cherokees, it 
was in the power of this Government to have 
quieted the Indian titles to lands in Georgia. But 
sir, the policy of the Government was to purchase 
the Indian title west of our boundary. In Missis- 
sippi and Alabama the Indian title was first to be 
extinguished. What was the effect of this policy? 
To concentrate in Georgia, and on her frontier, 
the whole Indian population of the mighty tribes of 
Creeks and Cherokees. And, sir, as you narrowed 
down her territory, in the same proportion did this 
Government increase her difficulty in discharging 
her obligations to Georgia. This consequence 
should have been forseen, and strictly guarded 
against. Yet it was the pleasure of the Federal rulers, 
notwithstanding the repeated memorials and protests 
of Georgia, obstinately to persist in this course of po- 
licy, the direct tendency of which was to fasten 
upon the territory of Georgia, throughout all time, 
an Indian population—a population that this Go- 
vernment was under the highest moral obligation, 
as well as by express stipulation, to remove with 
the least possible delay, and at her own expense. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, after waiting from 1802 to 
1829, with no earnest effort having been made to 
discharge the obligations of this “Gov ernment to 
Georgia, a state of things had actually taken place 
in the Cherokee country which would no longer 
admit of delay on the part of that State. It was 
most manifest that Georgia had to look to herself 
for the preservation of order and good neighbor- 
hood, for the maintainance of her political rights, 
and the enforcement of her own laws. Remon- 
strance and petition had failed, argument, reason, 
and justice urged with all the eloquence of candor 
by the constituted authorities of Georgia, by her 
legislative bodies, were no longer regarded with fa- 
vor by this Government. And the alternative was 
presented to my State either of beholding, for the 
first time in the history of this Government, the 
right of a sovereign State over the jurisdiction and 
soil within her own limits—a right for which she, 
in common with the original thirteen States, fought 
for and won in our Revolutionary struggie, and 
which she believed and felt was guarantied to her 
by the Constitution—prostrated under foot by a code 
of Indian laws; or, otherwise, to assume the re- 
sponsibility that honor and patriotism demanded, 
of vindicating her laws and free institutions from 
violence at home, or aggression from any other 
quarter, Sir, she ‘did take her stand; and I behold 
in her attitude that undying and unconguerable 
spirit—the love of liberty—which is the patriot’s 
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best hope that our free institutions may yet be pre- 
served. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1827, the Cherokee tribe of 
Indians organized a Government with a written 
constitution and code of laws, extending over all 
that portion of territory then in their occupancy 
within the limits of Georgia. The Cherokees 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the persons and 
things within their limits. What, sir, was the con- 
sequence? ‘The bad, the profligate, the idle, all 
grades of the human character from every portion 
of the country, were rapidly congregating in the 
Cherokee nation. Public highways, connecting 
the white settlements in Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, were fiequently beset by these lawless 
wretches; robbery, and murder was the necessary 
consequence. These exampies were quickly imi- 
tated by the more ignorant Indian. The scene 
was too shocking to describe. If, perchance, the of- 
fenders were likely to be breught before the tribu- 
nals of the Cherokee nation, they sought safety in 
flying to the mountains in Georgia and Carolina, 
Tennessee and Alabama, and then would again 
commence new operations, by plundering the In- 
dians. When in the Cherokee country, they 
would plunder the whites; when on the borders of 
the settlements, they would plunder the Indians; 
andso numerous and well organized was this band 
of thieves, that for a length of ume the arm of the 
judiciary, the ministerial officers of the law were 
resisted, and often baffled by the superior force 
of the offenders, in the due administration 
of the laws. This state ef things, bronght 
about solely by the pretensions of this In- 
dian Government, could not longer be en- 
dured. The jurisdiction of Georgia and her re- 
sponsibility to herself and the world, for preserving 
the rights of her citizens of property and life itself, 
imperiously demanded of her, as the Government 
had failed to remove the cause of this annoyance, 
to arrest the evil. Well, sir, what was the first 
step taken by Georgia to accomplish this object, 
which the candid of ail parties must admit was 
her duty? It was, by legislation, to extend her 
criminal jurisdiction over her entire territory, and 
thereby abrogating the Indian form of Government. 
Was not the Indian as much protected by this act 
as the white man? Was it not as much, nay 
more, necessary to protect the Indian than any 


other portion of our population? Their own 
laws had proved inadequate to the object, 
they had been tried and failed. Instead of 


preserving order, the result was endless con- 
fusion and misrule. We had stood by and seen 
the experiment fully made, and it had most sig- 
nally failed. Every principle therefore of en- 
lightened humanity, as well as of honor, of patriot- 
ism, and of State sovereignty, demanded the course 
that Georgia pursued. Yet, sir, it is remarkable, 
that for this act of Georgia there has been an uni- 
form and deep voice of censure, from a particular 
quarter of this Union, from that cay to this. Nor 
has there been any thing left undone, that could 
thwart the policy of Georgia, in adjusting her 
own domestic rights and interest, to which it is 
even indecent on the part of other States to al- 
lude, in the terms of censure, much less of inter- 
ference, and more especially the older States of 
this Union. If, sir, | were disposed to retort, by 
telling the story of outrage, cruel, merciless, 
and vindictive as it was,even to the extermination 
of whole tribes, whatanswer are gentlemen pre- 
pared to give? Where are the tribes that once in- 
habited this country from Maine to Georgia? 
Either swept from the face of the earth, or here 
and there small numbers residing in obscure 
corners, broken down in spirit, degraded, poor, 
and miserable. Yet, sir, we of Georgia are to 
receive lectures on morality, on the rights of the 
Indians, of humanity to savages, from the people 
of those States whose forefathers have extermi- 
nated tribe after tribe, by their just, and humane 
policy to the savage! Did it ever occur to those who 
are thus unjustly dealing out their denunciations 
against Georgia, how different must be the judg- 
ment of posterity from their own, when history 
shall tell the solemn truth, that the humanity and 
justice of the East and North, as well as portions 
of the South, had exterminated the mighty tribes 
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that once held the possession of those sections, 
long before the close of the eighteenth century ; 
while at this day the cruelly and injustice of 
Georgia towards the savages in her State had 
enabled them to boast of men of the first talents, 
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high literary attainments, and in numbers exceed- | 
ing the entire Indian population of all the old | 


States together. 


These are things, sir, of which, | 


as an American, I can take no pleasure in ad- | 
verting to; but, asa Georgian, I can only feel all | 


the emotions of disgust, when I hear my State 


denounced for her Indian policy, by the people of | 


States who have hunted down, as the wild beast 


of prey, the last of the red man within their bor- 


ders. If we are to be lectured, let it come from 
pure hands and honest hearts; not from those 
whose practice it is to preach justice, equalily and 
humanity abroad, while at home every act is 
shrouded with designs black and wicked. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other facts that 
should be known tu this committee and the nation, 
in order to understand the true position of Georgia. 
By the treaty of 1819 with the Cherokees, made 
with Ross, Gunter, and others, who have been 
opposing the late Cherokee treaty, there is an 


express reservation in favor of John Ross, Lewis | 


Ross, John Martin, James Brown, John Barge, 
Edward Gunter, Richard Taylor, Thomas Fore- 


man, and Richard Fields, and a number of others, | 
of 640 acres of land tu each, provided they wished | 


to become citizens of the United States, &c. 


Now, sir, I will state also, as a fact not generally | 
known, that this very same John Ross, Lewis Ross, | 


Edward Gunter, George Lowrey, and John Gunter, 


did put in, in writing, which was regularly recorded | 
at the Cherokee Agency, their applications for the | 


reservations as Set forth in the treaty. I will give 
te letters of Lewis Ross and John Ross. 
Wasuincton City, March 6th, 1819. 

Sir: Agraeable to the 3d article of the treaty signed at Wash- 
ington on the 27th February, 1819, I hereby notify that it is my 
intention to continue to reside permanently on the land reserved 
to mein said treaty. 

(Signed) 

Cor R. J. Meics, Cherokee Agent. 


CREEK AGENCY, June 17, 1819. 
Sir: Finding that some of those persons who have been 
granted special reservations in fee simple, by the late treaty, 
concluded at Washington City on the 27th day of February 
last, have thought proper to report to you, agreeable to the con- 
dition stipulated in the third article of said treaty, notwith- 
standing I am fully convinced in my opinion that said condi 
tion does not immediately apply to special reservations, yet, in 
orderto avoid any misunderstanding of the treaty, I have also 
thought proper to follow their example. You will therefore 
please to acknowledge this as my notification, in compliance 
with the aforesaid stipnlated condition, that itis my inten. 
tion to continue to occupy and enjoy permanently the land 
reserved me in that treaty. 
lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN ROSS. 


LEWIS ROSS. 


Col. R. J. Meias, Cherokee Agent. 

The letiers of the others are of the same charac- 
ter. Mr. Chairman, can this House, will the 
American people, ask more to satisfy them of the 
true character of John Ross and others who are 
oppposing this treaty, and the peculiar situation in 
which Georgia has found herself situated? Sir, it 
should be remembered that it was not until after 
John Ross, his brother, Lewis Ross, and the others 
now hostile to this treaty, had accepted the provi- 
sions of that of 1819, constituting them citizens of 
the United States, and with a fee simple in 640 
acres of jand, selected as the most valuable in the 
nation, that the project was set on foot by the same 
individuals, that they would sell their reservations, 
return again to the nation, assume the command 
and the control of the Cherokees, organize a Go- 
vernment, adopt a written Constitution and code of 
laws, to advance their own ambitious projects. 
What have the eulogists of John Ross to say to his 
solemn, written pledge, that he intended to reside 
permanently on his reservation, under the 34 arti- 
cle of the treaty of 18192 Where stands his un- 
blemished character in this transaction? Just whe:e 
it stands in the present. It was John Ross and his 
party that made the treaty of 1819, securing, 
among other things, the best possessions in their 
country in fee simple, with the rights of a citizen of 
the United States. How long did they adhere to the 
conditions upon which they obtained this bounty? 
No longer than was necessary for them to pocket 
the profits of their treachery, and a new scene of ain- 
bition opened to their view. He then renounced all 
the rights and honor of an Amerwan citizen, aad 
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sought for glory and distinction by again betraying 
the best interests of his nation; and it is this man 
and his party who, it is contended, have the sole 
and exclusive right of making treaties for the Che- 
rokees. Is it so, sir? Have not he and his asso- 
ciates, by their own voluntary act, as far sack as 
1819, deprived themselves of the influence they 
now seek to exercise? 

One other fact, Mr. Chairman, I will allude to in 
justification of the course of Georgia, in abrogating 
the Cherokee Government. Among other oppres- 
sive enactments, these people passed the following 
barbarous laws for the sole purpose of perpetuating 
in the hands of Ross and his party, who had then 
seized upon the government of the Cherokees: 
“That any person or persons whatsoever, who shall 
be found guilty of forming unlawful meetings, with 
intent to create faction against the peace and tran- 
quillity of the people—to encourage rebellion against 
the laws and government of the Cherokee nation, 
shall receive one hundred stripes on the bare back.” 
Another section provides: “That any person or per- 
sons who shall, contrary to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, enter into a treaty, &c. and agree to sell any 
part or portion of the national lands, upon convie- 
ion, shall suffer death.’ And it is, also, pro- 
vided that persons who abscond, or who shall re- 
fuse, by resistance, to appear ai the place of trial, 
are declared outlaws; ‘and any person ef this nation 
shall kill them, so offending, in any manner most con- 
venient, within the limits of this nalion, ant siull not 
be held accountable to the luws for the sume.’ And 
another section of the Cherokee Jaws provide, afier 
administering one hundred lashes on the naked 
back, for a particular offence, ‘and no treaty shall 
be binding upon this nation which shal! not have 
been ratified by the General Council, and approved 
by the principal chi«f.” 

I will not spend the time of the committee in 
commenting on these laws. No one can mistake 
their object. John Ross was the princjpal chief, 
and no treaty could, therefore, under their law, be 
binding without his approval. This gave him the 
power, unlimited and despotic as it was, that he 
desired. These laws were enacted in October, 
1829, and it was not until November or December, 
1529, that the Legislature of Georgia extended her 
criminal jurisdiction over the Cherokee country 
within her limits. I need not here repeat what is 
universally believed to be true, that these laws 
prevented the great mass of the Cherokee people 
from emigrating. If one dared express a desire to 
go West, or treat with the United States, we all 
know his fate; and, if the reports of the day are ( 
believed, many paid the forfeit of that law with 
their lives. Under such circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
mean, was my State placed at the moment she took 
her stand and asserted her rights. If consequences 
to be deplored have resulted, they must be attri- 
buted to the folly and ambition of Ross and his 
party, and the delay of justice by this Government 
to Georgia. Georgia acted as became her at so 
momentous a crisis. Had she dune less, she 
would not have commanded the respect of her sis- 
ter States, herself, or of posterity. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia condemns the policy of thisGovernment, 
in removing all the Indian tribes West of the Mis- 
sissippi. That this policy, so fatal to the red man, 
originated with General Jackson, and must end in 
ruin. I think the honorable member is mistaken, 
when he gives the entire credit, for su I regard it, to 
General Jackson. The policy of removing the 
Indians West, and without the limits of the States, 
commenced under the administration of General 
Washington, and has been the settled policy of the 
Government, from that day t¢ this. It is true, sir, 
and so much the imore creditable to General Jack- 
son, that he never failed to urge this policy upon 
Indian tribes within the States, or upon 
Congress, on all suitable occasions, as the last and 
only means of throwing around the savage the 
efficient protection of thisGovernment. But while 
I am free to admit, that this policy, under his Ad- 
ministration, assumed a decided and organized 
form and practical bearing, yet I will not yield 
all the honor of this mighty work of rational 
humanity to General Jackson. It originated in the 
benevolent and comprehensive charity and practi- 
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cal humanity of our first Chief Magistrate, and 
has been sanctioned by all who have come after 
him; and though it may be said of General Jack- 
son that more has been done under his Adminis- 
(ration to carry out this great work, in which every 
philanthropist must feel an abiding interest, it 
oes not show the whole credit to be his, or that 
he policy itself is wrong. ‘The honorable gentle- 
man will take upon himself a task of no ordinary 
character, when he attempts to prove that what is 
understood to be our Indian policy, is either wrong 
in itself, or will be productive of results fatal to 
them or to the whites. 

The honorable gentleman, as is somewhat com- 
mon in this House on particular occasions, re- 
minds us of the danger of a large standing army to 
the liberties of the people; and that such an army 
will become necessary, in order to protect our 
western frontier, if the Indians are all concentrated 
on the west of the Mississippi. He informs us, from 
our experience in the Semino’e war, that we have 
found that it was necessary to have seven American 
soldiers to contend against one Indian warrior; that 
when the Cherokees shall reach their western 
home, the mighty tribes can number sixty thou- 
sand warriors, which would require, according to 
our late experienc’ in Florida, a standing army of 
upwards of three hundred thousand soldiers to pro- 
tect that frontier, and hold the savages in check; 
and the honorable gentleman concludes that the 
policy is unwise, because it will necessarily lead to 
this overgrown standing army, that is to swallow 
up the liberties of the people. Sir, I cannot think 
there is much force in his view of the question. 
The honorable gentleman greatly underrates the 
character of the American soldiers, if such is his 
opinion, But I regard the immense army spoken 
of by the gentieman as imaginary, and that he en- 
terlains too much respect for the courage of our 
soldiers, to disparage them by any such comparison. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman insists 

that we can live side by side with the Indians in 
harmony, and that it would be humanity and jus- 
tice in Georgia to permit the Cherokees to remain 
on the land of their fathers. Sir, this is the feeling 
of many gentiemen, who have either forgotten the 
lessons of all experience, or know but little of In- 
dian character. How often has the experiment 
been tried; and where can you point to a solitary 
instance of permanent good resulting to the savage? 
No sconer do you bring the white and red man 
in close contact in the same community than the 
latter fails into all the vices and errors of the for- 
mer, imitating none of his virtues, Sir, I have 
seen something of Indian character; I know some- 
thing of the demoralizing influence upon the white 
and red man by placing them in contiguous neigh- 
borhoods; and I should regard it as one of the 
greatest moral evils that could befall the Cherokees 
to remain in their present situation. Better for 
them that they be driven at the point of the bayo 
net to their western homes, than to remain where 
ruin, wretchedness, and misery await them. Why, 
from the beginning, such should be so, I will not 
attempt to explain; but that the fact exists, all 
must admit. Then, sir, should we now halt 
in Our career, again to make experiments that 
have, as often as repeated, led its victims to the 
altar? Is it not the part of wisdom, is it not our 
duty, to provide for evils that exist, to treat the 
condition of these Indians as a practical question, 
rather than indulge in morbid sympathies and bit- 
ter railings, that the laws of nature have fixed an 
insuperable barrier between the moral condition of 
the savage aud the christian? In all this there isa 
providence beyond the ken of man; stubborn and 
unalterable laws of nature, that will neither yield 
to our entreaties, nor disappear at our bidding. 

Mr Chairman, the honorable gentleman, with his 
accustomed earnestness of manner, asked, would 
not Georgia consent to pay an additional sum of 
raoney to induce the Indians to emigrate sooner 
than engage in a war? Yes, to bribe Ross and 
his party to sanction this treaty, rather than see 
war raging on our soil? I would deprecate as 
much as any man living a conflict with the Chero- 
kees. I will pursue no course here or elsewhere, 
with the intention of bringing about such a result ; 
but, sir, 1 will never vote one dollar to bribe a 


faithless man to sanction the supreme law of this 
land. Others, who take a different view of the 
subject, may vote John Ross million upon million 
for pacification. 1 shall not complain at that; but, 
as one of the representatives of Georgia, I cannot 
consent, by any vote of mine, to purchase the 
peace of my constituents at the hands of John 
Ross. And has it come to this, that the treaty 
which has been so often on this floor denounced 
as fraudulent, as a foul blot upon our national 
character, as a crying sin invoking the vengeance 
of heaven, is at last to be purified, stripped of its 
infamy, made worthy the support of all that have 
denounced it, by voting two or three miliions to 
John Ross and his friends? I rejoice, sir, that 


the true issue has, after all, been presented. John | 


Ross is now, as he always has been from the first 
moment, in the market. 


attachment for the land of his fathers, the soil of 


his birth, will die in that false and treacherous | 
bosom, unlamenting the necessity that compels the | 


separation, 


Give him one or two | 
millions, and the entire control of the five millions | 
embraced in the treaty, with the power of conduct- | 
ing the emigration of the Indians, and all his | 





For one, Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the | 


consequence, I can conceive of nothing I would 
not prefer to placing my State by any vote of mine 
in a situation so humiliating. I will never consent 
to vote one dollar to bribe Ross, or extend the emi- 
gration one day beyond the time prescribed in the 
treaty. 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. HAYNES, 
Or Georata, 

In the House of Representatives, May 28 and 29, 1838— 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill making ap- 
propriations for preventing and suppressing In- 
dian hostilities for the year 1838, and for arrear- 
ages for the year 1°37. 

Mr. HAYNES addressed the Committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: When I first came into this House, 
in 1825, it was in the midst of an Indian contro- 
versy between the then Executive of the United 
States and the State of Georgia; and no one can 
regret more than I do, that, after having occupied 
a seat here, first and last, for more than tweive 
years, and when the period of my public service is 
drawing te a close, I should find myself under the 
necessity of once more entering into the discussion 
of such a subject. It is with the deepest regret, 
and alone under the strongest sense of duty to my 
constituents and myself, that I conld be induced to 
take any part in this discussion. But, sir, I should 
be recreant to the trust reposed in me by an intel- 
ligent and confiding people—I should be false to 
the honor which belongs to my character as their 
representative—if I could sit by and hear the de- 
nunciations which have been hurled against the 
State of which I am one of the representatives, 
without endeavoring to repel them. The wide 
range of discussion which has been opened before 
this committee, renders it indispensable that I 
should indulge a scope of remark entirely beyond 
what properly belongs to the bill now under con- 
sideration. To enable me to do justice to Geor- 
gia, uninteresting as it may be, I am compelled to 
recur, briefly, to the European colonization of the 
American continent. It must be well known to 
this committee, that the various nations descended 
from European stock, now settled on this continent, 
emigrated to the portions colonized by them upon 
one great and general principle. I may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that from the time 
the standard of Ferdinand and Isabella was plant- 
ed on the shores of the new world by the great 
man who discovered it, the Enropean colonies 
were settled in this country upon the principle that 
discovery gave a perfect right to soil and jurisdic- 
tion over every person and thing whatsoever. I 
could not better lay down the doctrine, in its appli- 
cation to the aboriginal inhabitants, as it has been 
carried out and acted upon by every nation which 
has established colonies here, than by a reference to 


_but a single exception, in which entire jurisdiction 


remarks made by a distinguished citizen of Mas. 
sachusetts [Mr. Jorn Quincy Apams,] in an anni- 
versary oration delivered by him in commemora- 
tion of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymowh in 
that State, in December, 1802. 


“The Indian right of possession itself stands,” says Mr. 
Apams, “with regard to the greatest part of the country, upon 
a questionable foundation. Their cultivated fields; their con 
structed habitations; a space of ample sufficiency for t) eir sub- 
sistence, and whatever they had annexed to themselves by per- 
sonal labor, were undoubtedly by the laws of nature theirs. 
But what is the right ofa huntsman to the forest of a thousand 
miles, over which he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey? 
Shall the liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man be 
monopolized by one of a thousand for whom they were cre 
ated? Shall the exuberant bosom of the common mother, am- 
ply adequate to the nourishment of millions, be claimed exe! y- 
sively by a few hundreds of her offspring? Shall the lordiy 
savage not only disdain the virtues and enjoyments of civiliza. 
tion himself, but shall he control the civilization of the world? 
Shall he forbid the wilderness to blossom like the rose? Shai! 
he forbid the oaks of the forest to fall before the axe of industry, 
and rise again, transformed into the habitations of ease and ele 
gance? Shall he doom an immense region of the globe to per 
petual desolation, and to hear the howling of the tiger and the 
wolf silence forever the veice of human gladness? Shall the 
hills and the vatleys, which a beneficent God has formed to 
teem with the life of innumerable multitudes, be condemned to 
everlasting barrenness? Shall the mighty rivers, poured out by 
the hand of nature, as channels of communication between 
nu'nerous nations, rol! their waters in sullen silence and eterial 
soutude to the deep? Fave hundreds of commodious harbois, 
4 thousand leagues of coast, and a boundless ocean. heen spread 
1a front of this land, and shall every purpose of utility to which 
they could apply be prohibited by the tenant of the woods? No, 
zenerous philanthropists. Heaven has not been thus inconsis- 
tent in the work of its hands! Heaven has not thus placed at 
irreconcileable strife, its moral laws with its physical creation!” 

The doctrine contained in this extract is not 
only conformable to the system of English coloni- 
zation on this continent, but that of every other 
European nation which established colonies upon 
it. From the settlement of the oldest of the Anglo 
American colonies, from the settlement of Vir- 
ginia in 1606, to that of Georgia, the youngest in 
1733, there is, among the original thirteen Statc-, 
has not been exercised by them, either as colonics 
or States, over the Indians within their respective 
limits, as will be found on reference to their sta- 
tute books. Ofall the old thirteen States, De!:- 
ware alone has abstained from the exercise of such 
jurisdiction; and if I] am not very much mistaken, 
alone for the reason that there was not a single In- 
dian tribe within her limits. A smal! portion of 
the Nanticokes were there, but the body of the 
tribe was in Maryland, and subjected to her juris- 
diction. The terms of the statutes of the different 
colonies and States are various, but the principle 
ef absolute sovereignty over the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, with the single exception of Delaware, is 
found in them all. It would be easy to sustain the 
assertion, that entire sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the [Indians was the principle of Anglo Ame- 
rican colonization, by reference to the laws of the 
several colonies and States now composing this 
nion, but it could not be necessary to inflict such 
-abor upon myself, nor so far to tax the patience 
of this committee. As this principle of jurisdic- 
tion over Indians was at first established upon the 
settlement of the colonies, so did our fathers find it 
at the commencement of the Revolution. Well, 
sir, Georgia stood upon the same footing, both as 
a colony and a State, with her sisters on this sub- 
ject. After the establishment of American inde- 
pendence, when the articles of confederation were 
found to be insufficient to promote the public wel- 
fare, and to secure the blessings which the union 
of the States was intended to establish and per- 
petuate, when the delegates met in convention in 
1787, for the purpose of revising our form of Go- 
vernment, we find in the Federal Constitution, that 
great and glorious result of their labors, but 
a single particular which touches at all 
upon the jurisdiction of the several States 
orer the Indian tribes within their limits. 
Io fact, the word “ Indian” occurs but twice 
throughout the whole instrument—once in the 
clause which confers the commercial power upon 
the General Government, and once in relation to 
the persons entitled to be enumerated for represen- 
tation in the Congress of the United States. Nor 
does the Federal Constitution confer any power 
upon this Government over Indians, except the 
single and simple power to “regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes.” We know very well that 
for a long series of years, attempts have been made 
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so to torture and misinterpret that clause of the 
Constitation, as to authorize the extension of juris- 
diction over them by the Federal Government in 
all cases whatsoever; but, sir, it is the idlest and 
absurdest of all deductions that could be drawn 
from any one clause in that instrument. Every 
one knows that the whole commercial power of the 
General Government in relation to foreign nations, 
the several States, and the Indian tribes, is em- 
braced in one single little clause of the Constitu- 
tion. But if the power to regulate commerce with 
the Indian tribes, confers exclusive jurisdiction 
upon this Government over then, it confers a like 
jurisdiction over the several States, and annihilates 
their respective Governments at a single blow. I 
repeat, that such an interpretation of the Constita- 
tion is the idlest and absurdest inference which 
could be drawn from any part of that instrument. 
I am very well aware that this may be considered 
a stale and unprofitable train of argument on my 
part; but it is impossible to do justice to Georgia, 
without adverting to it. Sir, in the whole history 
of the legislation of that State, she has never, in a 
single instance, overstepped the principles set forth 
in the extract just read from the Plymouth speech 
of the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,] nor strained her jurisdiction one 
inch beyond what all the other original States have 
exercised, except Delaware, with respect to the In- 
dians. In exercising this jurisdiction, which was 
alike exercised by the various colonies, or States, 
it was based upon the principle of entire sove- 
reignty over the whole soil, and over the whole 
population within their limits as coionies or States. 

It is now too late to inquire into the question of 
abstract right to such jurisdiction; it is enough for 
my argument to have shown its universal applica- 
tion to all the European colonies planted on this 
continent. If the time shall come when it will be 
necessary for me to inquire whether the sum of 
human happiness has been increased by the settle- 
ment of European colonies in America, giving full 
allowance for its effect upon the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, I shall be prepared to sustain the affirmative. 
It is well known that the Brit'sh colonies on this 
continent were settled under the authority of char- 
ters from the Crown, and that the limits of the ori- 
ginal States have been settled by them where no 
conflicting claim has been shown to exist. Geor- 


gia, like her sister colonies, was settled under a |. 


charter, by which her original limits were so c'ear- 
ly defined, that no contest is believed ever to have 
arisen between her and another colony or State, 
except that which involved a small strip of terri- 
tory claimed by South Carolina, and which was 
amicably adjusted between them at the convention 
of Beaufort in 1787. 

By the commission to Governor Wright, and 

_the royal proclamation in 1763 or 4, her limits 

were defined to extend from the Savannah to the 
St. Mary’s, and inland from the 3lst to the 35th 
degree of north latitude, and from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Mississippi. ‘Thus stood the extent of 
her territory at the treaty of peace with Great Bri- 
tain in 1783; and thus it continued to stand until 
she ceded a large portion of her territory—about 
one hundred thousand square miles—to the United 
States, in 1802. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much about the 
common right of the Union to the waste or unap- 
propriated lands within the several States. Often 
as that question was brought before the Revolutio- 
nary Congress, and much as it retarded the ratifica- 
tion of the articles of Confederation, some two or 
three of the States insisting upon the establishment 
of the principle before they would ratify them, the 
ratification of all was finally accorded without it. 
So far, indeed, from the affirmation of the princi- 
ple, it was distinctly disaffirmed as often as it was 
brought before the Congress of the Confederation. 
The utmost length to which that body ever con- 
sented to go was earnestly to recommend liberal 
cessions by the States owning large bodies of un- 
appropriated lands. 

At the close of 1787, or early in the year 1788, 
Georgia made a formal proposal to Congress to 
cede a large portion of her western territory to the 
United States; which, instead of being rejected be- 
cause the lands were already the property of the 


Union, was declined on the ground that the Fede- | 


ral Government was not then in a condition to || 


meet the payment demanded for it by Georgia, and 
for other censiderations not necessary to mention. 
Notwithstanding Georgia was entitled to all the 
land embraced within her charter, about forty 
years ago, the then President of the United Siates, 
and a Congress subservient to his views, established 


2 Territorial Government within her limits, although | 


within the preceding four years, in negotiating the 
treaty of San Lorenzo El Real touching the south- 
ern boundary of the United States, Spain had been 
vanquished upon the title of Georgia. That cir- 
cumstance, together with others of a local nature, 


occasioned the assembling ofa convention in 1798, || 


for the purpose of revising her constitution; which 


convention inserted a provision in the revised con- | 


stitution authorizing the cession of a large portion 


of her territory to the United States, defining the | 
boundary beyond which such cession should be | 


made. 


On the 24th day of April, 1802, twenty-five days 
after the passage of the law to regulate trade and 


intercourse with the Indian tribes, and which.vir- | 


tually repealed that law as to Georgia, a compact 
was eniered into between the United States and 
Georgia, for a cession of this territory to the United 
States, by which Georgia conveyed to the United 
States about one hundred thousand square miles 
of her most valuable lands, upon the condition ef 


receiving, at a period uncertain and remote, the pi- | 


tiful sum of $1,250,000, and the removal of the In- 
dians from the limits reserved by her. The lan- 
guage of that compact deserves particular conside- 
ration. Ido not, however, place the right of Geor- 
gia to jurisdiction over the soil and people, and 
every thing else upon her territory, upon the com- 
pact of 1802. I place it upon the high and original 
ground of Eurepean colonization, referred toat the 
opening of my remarks, as confirmed and settled 
by the Declaration of Independence, the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, and the Federal Consti- 
tution which now binds these States together. But 


if doutt could exist in any human mind whatever, | 


as to her rights, that question would be clearly set- 
tled by the compact of 1802; for, by it, in express 
terms, Georgia ceded to the United States ‘‘all 
claim to soil and jurisdiction” beyond a certain li- 
mit; and the United States ceded to Georgia ‘all 
claim to soil and jurisdiction” within that limit, as 
reserved by Georgia to herself. The United States 
entered at once fully into the enjoyment of “soil and 
jurisdiction” as ceded to them by Georgia; and who 
will dare to say that Georgia had not the same right 
to enter upon and enjoy the “‘soil and jurisdiction” 
ceded to her by the United States? 

By no known rule of construction can one 
branch of these mutual stipulations be enforced, 
and the other not. Is it not, then, surprising that, 
after the United States should have entered at once 
and fully into the possession and enjoyment of 
what was ceded to them by Georgia, we should find 
at this late day, in defiance of the cession to her of 
‘‘soil and jurisdiction” by the United States, the 
doctrine set up that anIndian tribe may hold a po- 
sition as an independent political community upon 
the soil of Georgia? I have said that all the colo- 
nies, and original States of this Union, exercised 
perfect and entire jurisdiction over the Indians 
within their Ilmits; and, I will now add, that the 
very last of all the old States, as she was the last 
one planted on this continent, to extend her juris- 
diction over the Indians, was Georgia. Various 


acts of legislation, it is true, were adopted by her | 


some forty or fifty years ago, in relation to the In- 
dians; but she deferred the whole and entire exer- 
cise of her sovereignty over them until within the 
last ten years. 

The occasion was this: In the sammer of 1827 
acouncil of delegates of the Cherokee nation as- 
sembled, and adopted, and promulgated, a forma! 
Constitution, setting up a permanent, independent, 
sovereignty, embracing some four or five millions 
of acres of territory, within the limits of Georgia. 
Notwithstanding the proceedings of this conven- 
tion were known to the Governor and Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, at its meeting in November, 1827, 
even then, Georgia forbore to interfere with this 
pretended Cherokee sovereignty, 
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In January, 1828, the distinguished individual 
who now presides over the Department of State, 
[Mr. Forsyth,] being then Governor of Georgia, 
communicated a cupy of the Cherokee constitution 
to the President of the United States. That Presi- 
dent, with whom Georgia had just triumphantly 
closed the memorable controversy which grew out 
of the Creek treaty made at the Indian Spring, in 
February, 1825, being willing, so far as might be 
practicable, to carry to fulfilment the obligations of 
the United States to remove the Indians from within 
the limits of Gergia, entered into a treaty with the 
Cherokees of the West in May, 1828, looking, 
among other things, to the emigration of the Eastern 
portion of the tribe to the west of the Mississippi. 
Is peak from a knowledge of the fact, that such was 
one of the important motives which led to the con- 
clusion of that treaty, being, at the time it was 
made, a member of the Georgia delegation, who 
were consulted on the subjeet. It was understood 
that a portion of the Western Cherokees, who made 
that treaty, returned through the Eastern portion of 
the tribe, in the summer of 1828, for the purpose of 
inducing their friends and kindred to emigrate to 
the West, and that, so far from finding a friendly 
reception, were abused and maltreated for it. But 
the opposition of the authorities of the tribe did not 
stop there. 

At the meeting of the Cherokee council in Octo- 
ber, 1828, an act was passed, disfranchising any 
Cherokee who might cnrol for emigration to the 
West, and authorizing any other Cherokee te enter 
into the possession of houses and lands then occu- 
pied by him. It was not until after the passage of that 
act that the Legislature of Georgia extended the 
jurisdiction of the State over the Cherokees, at the 
annual session in November, 1828. 
the altempt to enforce the Cherokee law of 1828 
against emigration, the spirit was not checked 
sufficiently for the authorities of the tribe; and in 
November, 1829, another act was passed by the 
council, or, as would appear from a_ printed copy 
of the Cherokee laws, solely by John Ross, as 
principal chief, inflicting a fine of one thousand 
dollars, and the punishment of one hundred lashes, 
upon any and every Cherokee Indian who should 
dare to enrol for emigration to the West. As the 
law of Georgia, of November, 1828, was made to 
meet the Cherokee law against emigration which 
preceded it, so in November, 1829, the Legislature 
of Georgia passed another act to countervail the 
Cherokee law which preceded it. In both in- 
stances, it will be perceived that Georgia legisia- 
tion followed that of the Cherokees, and was occa- 
sioned by it. It would not be difficult to show that 
Georgia has proceeded progressively in the same 
course, basing her legislation upon the previous 
action of the Cherokees. It is worthy of remem- 
brance that the Creeks, Chickasaws and Choctaws 
have been removed from the lands ceded to the 
United States by the compact of 1802; while the 
Cherekees, after the lapse of thirty-five years, and 
the establishment of two flourishing States upon 
the ceded territory, are still permitted to encumber 
the soil of Georgia. . 

If the expense of removing the Indians from 
Georgia is alleged to her prejudice, my answer is, 
that the United States have received not less than 
sixty millions of acres of land as an equivalent for 
doing it. Surely, upon an examination of the ac- 
count current, no one can complain that the United 
States have made a hard bargain. Would the 
people of this country be willing to cancel it, and 
restore the ceded territory to Georgia upon being 
reimbursed what has been expended in removing 
the Indians? I think not. The difficulties growing 
out of the conflicting legislation of Georgia and 
the Cherokees were heightened by the depredations 
mutually committed by bad men of either race 
npon the people of the other, or both. During the 
period uncer review, and that which followed it, 
the question was not as to the mode in which Geor- 
gia should exercise, or had exercised, jurisdiction 
over the Cherokees, but involved the naked, vital 
principle of her right of jurisdiction. By what 
right could any community, either before or 
since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
establish an independent Government within the 
limits of any one of the States of this Union, | 
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leave to the adversaries of Georgia, and defy them 
to answer, Let moralists say what they will, it 
does not become the people ef this country, espe- 
cially those of the older States, to arraign the 
course of Georgia on this subject. Well mght she 
say to them, ‘‘Let him who is without sin first cast 
a stone atme.” In 1828 and 1829, the extent to 
which Georgia carried her authority over the Che- 
rckees, was to protect such of that people as might 
desire to emigrate from the barbarous inflictions of 
the laws of the tribe. In 1830, a Cherokee by the 
name of Tasselscommitied murder upon one of his 
own countrymen, for which he was arraigned be- 
fore the superior court of Tall county for trial, 
and upon solemn inquest was found guilty of mur- 
der. I might here show that it was far better, on 
the ground of humanity, for an Incian to be tried 
by the white man's law than by the law of the 
Indian; by the Anglo Saxon institutions than 
the bloody code of his own countrymen; by that 
law which not only requires proof of the fact of 
killing, but which requires to be brought home to 
the culprit malice aforethought, express or imphed. 
But Georgia was not permitted to proceed quietly 
in the exercise of her jurisdiction over this Indian 
murderes \ hue-and-cry was raised against her 
the and breadth of the 
land, and the power of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was invoked to arrest his execution, 
and to him away from her authority. A 
citation was served upon the Governor of Georgia, 
and upon the judze before whom the murderer had 
been been tried and convicted; and because the 
nuthorities of the State went on to execute Tassels 
in conformity with his sentence, Georgia was ac- 
cused of braving and defying the authority of the 
United States. I may say here, before 1 proceed 
further with the narrative the contest between 
Georgia and 
Tassels there was no haste to execute the sentence 
of the law. On the cunt ary, the day of execution 
was made so distant as to enalie the unfortunate 


throughoat whole length 


take 


the Cherokees, 


conviet and his friends to invoke Executive clemen- 


cy for a respite, and to memorialize the Legislature 
fora pardon. No mitigating circumstances being 
shown, the pardon was refused, and he was exe- 
cuted. But even according to the doctrine con- 
tended for, that the Sapreme Court had appellate 
jurisdiction over the case, under what obligations 
did Georgia stand to obey the citation of that tri- 
buna!l? How she braved the authority of the Sa- 
preme Court, will be seen by referring to the deci- 
sion of the Jate Chief Justice Marshall, in the case 
of Cohens against the State of Virginia. In con- 
sidering what a citation is, Judge Marshall says: 

“And what is a cit It is Rimply notice to the oppostte 
party that the record ts transferred to another court, where he 
may appear, or decline to ap pear, as his judgment or inclina 
tion may determine. As the party who has obtained the judg 
ment is out of court, and may therefore not know that his cause 
is removed, common justice requires that notice of the fact 
should be given to him. But this notice is not a suit, nor has it 
the effect of process. If the party does not choose to appear, 
he cannot be brought into court; nor is his failure to appear 
considered as a detault.’ 

Sir, if a citation is neither suit nor process 
against an individual, I should like to know how 
it can be so against a State? Such an idea would 
be preposterous in the extreme. 

To show, still further, that ii was the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction alone which was in controver- 
sy, and not the mode of itse xercise, it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the celebrated Cherokee chancery 
bill against the State of Georgia, which was argued 
before, and determined by, the Supreme Court, at 
its session in 1831. That bill denied entirely the 
jurisdiction of Georgia over the Cherokees, and 
prayed the Court to enjoin that State against the 
future exercise of such jurisdiction. And what 
was the'decision of the Court,asdelivered in March, 
18312 Weshall learn from the following extract 
from its decision, delivered by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall himself. 

In delivering the opinion of the Court,Chief Justice Marshal! 
observes; “The Court has bestowed its best atiention on this 
question, and, after mature deliberation, the majouity is of 
opinion that an Indian tribe or nation within the United Bta'es, 
is nota foreign State in the sense of the Constitution, and can 
not maintain an action in the courts of the United States.”’ 7 

, m “A serious additional objection exists to the ju- 
riadiction of the Court. Is the matter of the bill the proper sub- 
ject for inquiry and decision? — It seeks to restrain a State from 
the forcible exercise of legislative power over a neighboring 
people asserting their independence; their right to which the 
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State denies. On the several matier« alleged in the bill, (for 
example, on the laws making it criminal to exercise the usual 
powers of self-government in their owa country by the Chero- 
kee nation,) this Court cannot interpose, at least in the form in 
which these matters are presented.” 

In reference to the jurisdiction of Georgia over the possession 
of lands by the Cherokees, Chief Justice Marshall says: “The 
mere question of right might, perhaps,be decided by this Court 
in @ proper case, with proper parties; but the Court is asked to 
do more than to decide on the title. The bill requires us to con- 
trol the legislation wf Georgia, and to restrain the exercise of its 
physical force. The propriety of such an interposition by the 
Court may be well questi ned. It eavors too much of the exer- 
cise of political power to be within the proper province of the 
judicial department.” 


In the closing paragraph of the opinion of the Court it is ob- 
served: “If it be true that the Cherokee nation have rights, this 
is not the tribunal in which these rights are to be asserted. If 
it be true that wrongs have been inflicted, and that still greater 
are to be apprehended, this is not the tribunal which can redress 
the past or prevent the future.’”’ . 

“The motion for an injunction is denied.” 

It is very remarkable that, after pronouncing 
such an opinion as this, disclaiming jarisdiction, 
and that too for the reason that its exercise would 
savor too much of the exercise of political power, 
in one short year, the Supreme Court of the United 
States should have attempted to arrest the jurisdic- 
tion of Geergia over one of her own citizens, resi- 
ding in the country occupied by the Cherokees; 
and still more so that the Court should have sought 
to justify it, by assuming the individual to be the 
citizen of a State some eight or ten hundred miles 
off, when he had a permanent residence within the 
limits of Georgia. 

if ever there was an attempt by a judicial tribu- 
nal in this country to usurp power not belonging to 
the Government of which it was a member, that 
attempt was made by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Worcester and Butler against the State of 
Georgia; an attempt which, I venture to predict, 
will never be renewed by that Court against any 
member of this Union. 

The State of Georgia, in the progress of her 
legislation for the purpose of extending her juris- 
diction over the Cherokees, organized counties, 
and established her civil and other authorities 
within them. In 1831 the Legislature of the State 
went the whole extent of the doctrine contained in 
the extract from the Plymouth speech which was 
read at the commencement of my remarks, by 
surveying and apportioning the waste lands in the 
Cherokee country among her own people, securing 
the Indians in the possession of such portions as 
were occupied and improved by them. 

There is, in connection with the legislation of 
Georgia, an the course of the principal chief of 
the Cherokees, one important circumstance which 
has not yet been brought to the notice of 
the committee. I have said, the Legislature of 
Georgia had determined to take possession of 
the country, subject to the principle of In- 
dian occupancy, to which I have already ad- 
verted; and I will now say, that, up to the 25th 
of May, 1838, the Cherokees were protected in the 
possession of the improvements occupied by them 
to the extent of from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and sixty acres, to each head of an occu- 
pant family. This was the state of the case be- 
tween Georgia and the Cherokees, when the dele- 
gation, at the head of which was John Ross, urged 
upon the Executive of the United States to submit 
the valuation ofall the lands occupied by them east of 
the Mississippi, to the decision of the Senate, as has 
been shown by more than one gentleman who has 
already addressed the committee, and most particu- 
larly by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
GranamM.] 

In February, 1835, that delegation, clothed, as I 
believe, with the whole power of their tribe, being 
essentially its Government—for I consider John 
Ross as the impersonation and embodiment of Che- 
rokee power and Cherokee will—through the Se- 
cretary of War, proposed to submit the question of 
the valnation of their land to the Senate of the 
United States, pledging themselves to use their ef- 
forts to induce their people to accept the award. 
That award was made; and the committee have al- 
ready been told, that when the delegation was 
urged to enter into stipniations on the basis of five 
millions of dollars awarded by the Senate, their own 
especial umpire, they then for the first time disco- 
vered that they had no power to enter into such sti- 
pulations. They could not treat at Washington, 
but must treat in the Cherokee nation. Pending 
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the transaction, after the question had been sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States; after that 
body had awarded five millions of dollars as an 
ample indemnity to the Eastern Cherokees as the 
price of their removal to the West, a very short 
time before the proposed meeting of the Com- 
missioners of the United States with Ross and his 
people in their country, for the purpose of there 
consummating the award of the Senate, while the 
Cherokees were still under the protection of the 
laws of Georgia for an indefinite ume; John Ross 
and his council transmitted to the Governor of 
Georgia a communication, a copy of which | will 
ask the Clerk to read. 
The Crierk read the following: 


Covuncit. GrounD or THE CHEROKEE NArIon, 
Red Clay, October 26, 1835 

Sir: The undersigned, the pri cipal Chief, the assistant prin 
cipal Chief, the Committee, and Council of the Cherokee 
nation, trust you will appreciate the purity of their motives for 
thus addressing you. You are aware of the distressing situa. 
tion in which our country stands. We are the earlier posses. 
sors of the soil, which we yet retain, but where events, which 
we have have had no share whatever in producing, surround 
us with ali the anxieties and privations of war, although in 
perl. ct state of peace. 

Various attempts have heen made to arrange our difficulties 
and upon conditions which may satisfy the people. We have 
been misrepresented, we have been slendered. The Genera! 
Government of the United States has been swayed by agents 
of its own, whodo not enter into the feelings of our nation, 
and who adopt a course in reference to it which has made the 
nation distrustful The Cherokees will only put faith in those 
whose devotedness to them has been tried. They have ap- 
pointed a delegation to settle their difficulties. To accomplish 
this, they have invested that delegation with the fullest powers 
If sources of irritation are now avo ded, we doubt not all will 
be accomplished which can be desired on the close of the pre 
sent session of Congress, should we not greatly misapprehend 
the feelings of the General Government. 

Under these circumstances, we have thought it due to our 
selves, to you, to the United States, to the interest of humanity, 
to make this representation, and to ask that you wil! subunit it 
the Legislature, of which you are the head; and, in submitting 
it, that you will entreat the Legislature, whatever they may 
have had the purpose of doing regarding those portions of ov; 
nation which border on their possessions, to abstain, at aiy 
rate until this negotiation shall be completed, froin passing avy 
law, ofsanctioning = proceedings, which may further haras: 
a people so deeply galled that a renewal of irritating measures, 
at a moment so critical, might entirely defeat the objects of 
those who have nothing at heart but the peace and happiness 
of their own countrymen, and a permanent friendship wih 
yours. : 

We have the honor to be, sir, 
Your Excellency’s most ot c¢rvanis, 

JOHN ROSS, Principal Chief 
GEO. LOWRY, Ass. Prin. Chief 
RICH'D TAYLOR, Pres'nt N.C 

CHOONOLUSKEE 

Joun Hinson 

SAMUBL “IUNTER 

GEORGE STILL 

(iboRGE ttrcens 

RicHARD FieLps 
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(Signed) 


James DANIELL 
Jas. D. Worrarp 
Op Fieips 
IJatkR Conrap 
Joun Fox BactpripGE 
James HAWKINS 
NAHHOOLAN 
Wm. Roaers, Clerk Nat. Committee. 
his 
Gore x Snake, S. N.C 
mark. 
Tanavou 
Joun. R. DaNnieL 
Wuirts Patu 
James Foster 
Joun Orrer Lirrer 


Arcuy CAMPBELL 
Bark 

Money Crier 
Sceepine Raenit 
Youne GLass 


Cuune KEE CHARLES 

O. OLENOWA CHVALOKEE 
BEAN STICK Joun WAYNE 
WALKING STICK SITUWAKES 
Joun Watts Sweet WATER 
JamEs SPEARS PETER 


EpMuNnD DuNncAN 
Moses Danikt, Clerk Nat. Council 
To his Excellency the GovERNOR OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA. 

I stated, Mr. Chairman, that at the time this 
communication was made to the Governor of 
Georgia, the Cherokee Indians were secured, for 
an indefinite period, in the possession of their im- 
provements in Georgia, to the extent of one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and sixty acres of 
land foreach family. Therefore, there could have 
been no motive on the part of the State of Georgia 
to have changed herslegislation on the subject, un- 
less it was intended to bring this matter to a close. 
But, acting on this pledge from John Ross, the Le- 
gislature, in November thereafter, passed an act 
securing Indian occupants in their possessions 
until! November or December, 1836, reserving to 
the State the power still further to extend their 
right of occupancy. John Ross and his Council 
stated to the Governcr of Georgia, that, relying on 
the disposition of the Executive of the United 
States, not starting any difficulty in relation to the 
award of their own umpire, the Senate of the 
United States, but leaving Georgia to act on the 
clear, distinct, and unquestionable presumption 
that they would carry out that award by the neces- 
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safy details; in consideration of which, Georgia le- 
gislated specifically to protect the Cherokee occu- 
pants in their possessions until November, 1836, 
several months beyond the session of Congress 
within which Ross pledged himself to close a final 
adjustment, still reserving the power of further ex- 
tension, and in 1836 actually extending the right of 
Cherokee oceupancy up to the 25th of May, 1838. 
In the course of that session of Congress in which 
toss held out to Georgia the promise of a final ar- 
rangement, the treaty of which we have heard so 
much was ratified; and in conformity to its provi- 
sions, allowing io tte Cherokees two years to com- 
plete their removai from the 23d of May, 1836, in 
November thereafter, the Legislature of Georgia 
extended the protection of the State to the Cherokee 
occupants up to the 25th of May, 1838. Sir, the 
whole course of the legislation of Georgia upon 
this subject, from the time the communication from 
Ross was laid before the Legislature, was based 
npon the faith of that document. 

|At this stage Mr. Haynes yielded to the entrea- 
ties of a number of gentlemen, and gave way to 
Mr. Unpernwoop of Kentucky, on whose motion 
the committee rose. On the following day the 
House went again into committee on the same bill, 
and Mr. Haynes concluded his remarks as fol- 
lows.—Reporter. } 

Mr. Chairman, when I addressed the House yes- 
terday, I had, as I thought, closed, or nearly closed, 
the remarks I proposed to make as to the right of 
Georgia to jurisdiction over the Indians within her 
limits, together with her legislation upon the sub- 
ject. AsI stated to the committee at the com- 
mencement of my remarks, it was a subject of sin- 
cere regret to find myself under the necessity of 
once more taking part in the discussion of this In- 
dian subject. But I will now recur, for a moment, 
as connected with the history of this subject, to a 
document written, or purporting to have been writ- 
ten, by a distinguished citizen cf Kentucky, now 
one of her Senators in the Congress of the United 
States, (Mr. Ciay.] 


ASHLAND, June 6, 1331. 

_ Dear Sm: I received your letter of the 14th ultimo, describ. 
ing the wrongs and sufferings of the Cherokee nation. Of these 
I have been previously well informed. In common with a 
large portion of the citizens of the United States, I regretted 
them, and felt the sincerest sympathy with you on account of 
them; Iregretted them not only becaus: of their injustice, but 
because they inflicted a deep wound on the character of the 
American Republic. 

I have supposed that the pan which had uniformly 
governed our relations with the Cherokee and other Indian na- 
tions, had been too long and too firmly established to be dis- 
turbed at this day. hey were proclaimed in the negotiation 
with Great Britain, at Ghent, by the American commissioners 
who conclude! the treaty of peace; and having been one of 
those conimissioners, I feel with more sensibility than most of 
my fellow-citizens, any violation of those principles, For, if 
we stated them incorrectly, we deceived Great Britain; and if 
our _—— acts in opposition to them, we deceive the 
world. 

According to those principles, the Cherokee nation has the 
right to establish its own form of Government, and to alter and 
amend it from time to time, according to its own sense of its 
own wants; to live under its own laws; to be exempt from the 
operations of the laws of the United States; and quietly to pos- 
sess and enjoy its lands, subject to no other limitation than 
that, when sold, they can only be sold to the United States. I 
consider the present Administration of the Government of the 
United States as having announced a system of pelicy in direct 
hostility with those principles; and thereby encouraged Geor- 
gia to te powers of legislation over the Cherokee nation, 
which she does not of right possess. 

Such aie my opinions, which are expressed at your request. 
But they are the opinions of a private individual, which can 
avail you nothing. 

What ought the Cherokees to do in their present critical si- 
tuation? isa most important question for their considerauon. 
Without being able to advise them, I see very clearly what they 
eughtnottodo. They ought not to make war. They oughtto 
bear every oppression rather than fly tuarms. The people of 
the United States are alone competent now to redress these 
wrongs, and it is to be hoped that they will seoner or later apply 
the competent remedy. 

In communicating these opinions ai your instance, i have 
done it with no intention that they should be published. A 
publication might do injury, and I therefore request that it be 
not made. 

I feel very thankful for thefriendly sentiments towards my- 
self, which you have expr ;and offer my sincere wishes 
that your nation finally may obtain justice at the hands of the 
United States, and may become a civilized, christian, and pros- 
perous community. 
lam, with high respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. Joun Gunter. H. CLAY. 


There isno member of this committee who is 
less inclined to engage in partisan conflict than I 
am; but asa part of the history of the influences 
brought to bear upon the controversy then pending 
between Georgia and the Cherokees, I should have 
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felt conscious of doing injustice to the people who 
have confided to me a hizh trust, if I had not placed 
that co:nmunication in such connection with this 
subject as to have bronght it to their notice. I 
will advert once more, for a moment, to the con- 
troversy between the authorities of Georgia and 
the missionaries Worcester and Butler, for the pur- 
dose of stating, that all which Georgia required of 
them, or any other individuals residing within that 
portion of her territory occupied by the Chero- 
kees, was the acknowledgment of, and submis- 
sion to, the jurisdiction of the State. 

I might not have thought it necessary to spend a 
word upon this subject, if it were not for the im- 
pressions made in various parts of this country as 
respects the true motives which actuated Georgia 
in these transactions, and if she had not been re- 
presented as designedly trampling upon the dispen- 
sation of religious and christian principle. When 
those missionaries entered the Cherokee country, 
it was by permission of the Government of the 
United States, and the law of Georgia under which 
they were tried and convicted, contained ample 
provision for the protection of every individual set- 
tled there as an agent, &c. by the permission of 
that Government; and they must have been ex- 
ceedingly ambitious of martyrdom, or something 
else, wantonly to have exposed themselves to the 
criminal jurisdition of the State. 

In the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wise] upon the conduct of Geor- 
gia towards the Cherokees and other Indian tribes 
within her borders, he was pleased to arraign her 
motives for disposing of, or distributing her own 
lands, and not only designated them as mercenary, 
but spoke of her plan of distribution as a gambling 
lottery system, if I rightly understood his expres- 
sions. 

In adopting that method, she adopted no new 
principle in reference to her public and unlocated 
lands. From the earliest period of the history of 
Georgia, so far as I have been informed, and cer- 
tainly ever since the passage of her law for open- 
ing a land office on the 7th of June, 1777, the pub- 
lic lands of the State of Georgia have been consid- 
ered the property of her citizens, and distributed 
among them. This, sir, is an old system of gam- 
bling, and sanctioned by some of the wisest and 
best men of this country, which has existed in one 
form or another, certainly for sixty years, and pro- 
bably in substance for more thana century. I re- 
marked yesterday, that in the jurisdiction claimed 
for the Federal Goverment over Indians, there was 
but a single grant of power to it in the Federal 
Constitution on that subject, and that that grant 
was contained in the brief clause conferring the 
commercial power upon this Government, and was 
alike applicable to the regulation of commerce 
with foreign nations among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. I said it was 
the absurdest of all inferences to attempt to 
deduce exclusive jurisdiction over Indians from 
that clause of the Federal Constitution. For 
that in so doing, we should annihilate the 
reserved rights and jurisdiction of the States in 
every thing else. The slighest attention to the 
general tone of discussion on the part of those who 
contend for the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States over the Indians, must satisfy every unpreju- 
diced mind, that it is made to rest upon the extrava- 
gantan erroneous impression that, from first to Jast, 
the United States, as one consolidated nation, pos- 
sessed original, inherent sovereignty over this 
whole subject. But, as I said yesterday, the entire 
sovereignty over the soil and population of the 
several colonies planted on this continent, from 
the hour- that the banner of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella was unfurled upon its shores by Columbus, 
was claimed by the colonizing nations of Europe ; 
and that such sovereignty, as to us, passed, per- 
fect and unimpaired, to the possession of the seve- 
ral States at the establishment of American Inde- 
pendence. This being the case, all the powers of 
the Federal Government are the free gift of the 
States ; and none but the commercial power having 
been granted to it in regard to the Indian tribes, 
their jurisdiction over them is not in the slightest 
degree impaired or limited in any other particular. 

Having passed as briefly as I could over the 
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question of the jurisdiction of a State over Indians 
within her limits, and especially adverted to the 
legislation of Georgia towards the Cherokees, it 
may be proper that I should say something on the 
subject of the emigration and colonization of the 
Indians to the west of the States and Territories of 
this Union. Upon inquiring into the history of 
this subject, the first official notice I have been able 
to find of the adoption of the principle of Indian 
emigration and cvlonizatiow, is to be found in the 
treaty concluded with the Cherokees in 1817, in 
which is recognised a pledge given to a portion of 
the tribe by President Jefferson early in the year 
1809. L have understood, but cannot now lay my 
hand upon the document, which may be quoted as 
authority, that one important consideration which 
induced Mr. Jefferson to desire the acquisition of 
Louisiana, was to procure an extensive range of 
wild country, to which to remove and colonize the 
then residing Indians east of the Mississippi. Be 

that as it may, he encouraged the emigration of the 
Cherokees as early as January, 1809, urging them 

to settle high up the Arkansas and White rivers, 

that they might be entirely removed from the neigh- 

borhood of the white population; and one of the 

provisions of the treaty of 1817 purports to carry 
into effect the pledge thus given to the Cherokees, 
in 1809, by President Jefferson, and to secure to 
them the peaceable possession of their new country 

in the West. 

There is nothing farther in our legislation, or 
other documentary history, so far as I have been 
able to learn, on this subject, until we come down 
to the last annual message of President Monroe to 
Congress, in December, 1824, in a short paragraph 
of which he invites the attention of Congress to it, 
and urges its adoption. Ata subsequent period of 
the same session of Congress, on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, 1825, Mr. Monroe communicated a special 
message to Congress, emphatically recommending a 
general plan of Indian emigration and colonization 
west of the Mississippi, but Congress then adopted 
no general, or even partial legislation, so far as I 
know or believe, in regard to it. Early in the year 
1826, troubles having arisen in the Creek nation 
the previous year, which resulted in the death of 
Tustunnuggee Hadki, the white warrior of Musco- 
gee, better known as General McIntosh, his fol- 
lowers were anxious to remove to the West,:nd 
provision was made by law for their emigration 
and settlement there. 

As has been already stated, in 1828, a treaty 
was made by the Western Cherokees, one of the 
objects of which was to induce the emigration of 
that portion of the tribe still remaining, east of the 
Mississippi. 

{n the last annual message of President Adams, 
communicated to Congress in 1828, he invited its 
attention to the general plan of Indian emigration 
as fully and elaborately urged in the report of 
Gen. Porter, the then Secretary of War. ‘The sub- 
ject was again earnestly pressed upon the altention 
of Congress, by President Jackson, in his first an- 
nual message to Congress, in December, 1829; and 
in May, 1830, the Indian bill, as it was called, was 
passed, the object of which was the full and entire 
emigration of all the Indian tribes residing east of 
the Mississippi, to the west of that river. 

So, sir, the scheme of Indian emigration to the 
west is not new, nor the offspring of a sinzle, 
heated and visionary imagination. For near 
thirty years we have evidence of its existence, in 
a more or less extended form; and from December, 
1824, the entire plan has had the sanction and re- 
commendation of three successive Presidents of 
the United States. As I have before said, in May, 
1830, under the recommendation of President 
Jackson in his first annual message to Congress 
in December, 1829, an act was passed ccutem- 
plating the entire emigration of all the Indian« re- 
siding east of the Mississippi to :he west; and I 
very well remember the hard fought battie.through 
which we accomplished its passage in this House. 
Sir, it was with no little regret, upon my return to 
this House in 1835, that I found we had ‘ost, or 
seemed to have lost, to this great question of Indian 
emigration, the powerful co-operation of my hono- 
rable friend, the distinguished member from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Brtt,] now, as in 1830, the chairman 
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of the Committee on Indian Affairs. I could not 
readily express my regret at the altered, or appa- 
rently altered, position of my honorable friend, for 

rsonally he is so, and I regret that I cannot call 

im my political as well as personal friend, upon 
this subject. I have taken this occasion to speak 
of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, that 
he may have the opportunity to set me right if I 
have mistaken his present position in reference to 
this question of Indian emigration, in the furthe- 
rance of which we su heartily co-operated with 
each other eight years ago. 

What are the considerations which bear upon 
this subject of Indian emigration and colonization? 
What has been the course of the diff rent States of 
this Union—I mean the original thirteen States—in 
regard to the Indian tribes settled within their territo- 
ries? I shall notrecur to itin aspiritofunkindness, or 
for the purpose of awakening unpleasant recollec- 
tions, but to contrast for a moment the fate of the 
numerous tribes scattered over this great country, 
and subjected to the legislation, as 1 have shown, 
of twelve of the thirteen original States, with what 
will be the condition of such as shall emigrate be- 
yond the reach of our population to the west of the 
States and Territories of the Union. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the Indian wars which have 
oceurred at various periods of our history, nor the 
severe enactments of many of the colonies towards 
the Indians. In many instances, what seems to 
have been kind, benevolent, and paternal legisla- 
tion, has been exercised towards them; and I may 
here say, without intending to make an invidious 
distinetion between one portion of the country and 
another, that the Southern States have been as _re- 
markable (might I not say mere so?) for kindness 
and indulgence towards the Indian race, as any 
other members of this Union. That ancient and 
renowned Commonwealth (Virginia) which I am 
proud to ¢al] my mother, may well compare her le- 
gislation over the Indian tribes, for humanity, 
kindness, and paternal solicitude, with that of any 
ether State in the Union, and what has become of 
her Indians? 

The honorable gentleman from that State, [Mr. 
Wise} who so vehemently opposes the fulfilment 
of the Cherokee treaty, and seems to be so much 
opposed to the general scheme of Indian emigra- 
tion, has given us a sad commentary upon the fate 
of Indians surrounded by a white population, in 
his statement of the degraded and now extinet Gin- 
gaskins, once flourishing on the eastern shore of 
Virginia. Looking throughout the wide extent of 
our country, looking back to the numerous and 
powerful tribes by which it was covered when our 
fathers colonized the American wilderness, let me 
ask, where are the Catawbas, the Tuscarorss, the 
Nottoways, the Pamunkeys, the Nanticokes, the 
Delawares, the Six Nations, the Narragansetts, the 
Pequods, the Penobscots, and the thousand other 
tribes which once covered the land? Gone, buried, 
most of them, and the next generation may forget 
their very existence. Does this encourage us in 
the course which has been pursued by the various 
States of this Union towards the Indians? Does 
this justify us, asa humane and benevolent peo- 
ple, in endeavoring to subject to a process, by 
which all these tribes have been annihilated, or 
nearly annihilated, the remnants aiill lingering 
among us? I think not, sir. And if any one will 
take the trouble to inquire of an iatelligent Chero- 
kee or Creek, of John Ridge or Chilly McIntosh, 
he will find that the portions of those tribes which 
have emigrated to the West are in a more prosper- 
ous condition than they have ever been at any for- 
mer period of their history. On the one side, de- 
gradation, decay, and final extinction await them; 
on the other, their social, moral, and intellectual ad- 
vancement in all the arts of refinement and civili- 
zation, with the permanent preservation and eleva- 
tion of the Indian race. 

These are some of the considerations which justi- 
fy the great men who have gone before us, and 
which should embaim their memory in the heart of 
every lover of his kind, for setting on foot this 
great scheme of Indian emigration and colonization 


in the West. We have been told of the danger to 
be apprehended from em ing so large a number 
of Indians on our Western lier, and the gentle- 
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man from Virginia (Mr. Wisr] has seemed to de- 
sire to appal us by arraying an aggregate of more 
than three hundred thousand, ready, without warn- 
ing, t6 devastate one of the fairest portions of eur 
country. That gentleman must have forgotten that 
much the largest portion of that number exist in 
that country independently of any action of ours, 
and has overlooked the countervailing force of the 
four great Southwestern tribes residing between us 
and the wilder and mere turbulent portions of their 
race. For my part, I de not hesitate to express the 
confident belief that the Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Cherokees and Creeks, will form for our frontier a 
cordon of defence against the wilder tribes beyond 
them. The various considerations of interest and 
good will which must tend to such a result, it can- 
not be necessary for me now to enumerate. I am 
aware that I have fatigued the committee by going 
into a tedious detail of the principles of American 
colonization by the different nations of Europe, 
and the extent of jurisdiction claimed and exercised 
by the colonies over the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America. I have, perhaps, added to that fatigue 
by the brief and desultory observations I have made 
upon the emigration of the Indians to the West, 
but I could not otherwise have placed the subject 
in the light in which I think it ought to he viewed 
by every benevolent mind from one extreme of our 
country to the other. 

Having, in this imperfect manner, passed over 
what seemed to be essential preliminaries, I come 
now to make a few brief closing observations upon 
the subject immediately before us. I regret exceed- 
ingly the wide range of discussion which hay been 
indulged in, especially by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise,) upon a bill, the single object of 
which is to make an appropriation to repress and 
suppress Indian hostilities, and to discharge ar- 
rearages for the past. I regret, with no less sin- 
cerity, that a topic which has no necessary connec- 
tion with the bill, whether the Cherokee treaty be 
indeed a treaty or no treaty, should have been in- 
troduced into this discussion. But asit is our habit 
to discuss any thing and every thing in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, however 
immediate or remote its relevancy, it might be con- 
sidered indelicate for me to remark further upon it. 
I will, therefore, come, as briefly as I can, to the 
consideration of that treaty, the opposition to 
which has rendered a portion of the appropriation 
now asked for necessary. In the winter of 1834-5, 
as the Committee has been informed over and 
over again, a delegation of Cherokee Indians came 
to this city, and proposed to the President of the 
United States, through the Secretary of War, to set- 
tle all their difficulties by a final cession of their 
territory east of the Mississippi, for the gross sum 
of $20,000,000. ‘This proposition being very pro- 
perly considered extravagant and unreasonable, 
was promptly rejected by the Secretary of War. 
He was then urged, in February, 1835, in a fur- 
ther communication from the delegation, to submit 
the question, without stating any particular sum, to 
the Senate of the United States, with the assurance 
that whatever sum might be fixed by that body as 
a fair equivalent for the territory to be abandoned, 
they would use their exertions with their country- 
men to induce them to accept. In compliance 
with this earnest assurance, tne proposition was 
submitted, and the Senate returned as their answer, 
that the Cherokees should receive five millions of 
dollars. 

Subsequent to the declaration of the award by the 
Senate, an attempt was made by the Executive to in- 
duce the delegation to enter into the necessary stipu- 
lations for carrying the award into effect, and then, 
and not until then, as I verily believe, did that delega- 
tion dicover that they had nopower to close the ar- 
rangement without reference to their countrymen. It 
is necessary to be remembered, that in the course of 
the communication referring the acceptance or re- 
jection of the award to their countrymen, the dele- 
gation again pledged themselves to use their influ- 
ence (o induce them to accept it, laying ae 
stress upon the principle that it sheuld have due 


regard to individual rights. 

_ Reference has been made to an attempt subse- 
quently made by the Executive to enter in‘) an ar- 
rangement with another delegation, and it nas been 
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attempted to be shown that the Executive endea- 
vored to depart from the award of the Senate, by 
reducing its amount. ‘This was triumphantly an- 
swered by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Granam,] who showed that it still proposed 
to adhere to the basis of five millions of dollars. 
The Executive having failed to induce the delega- 
tion to enter into stipulations here, it was adjourn- 
ed to the Cherokee council to be assembled at Red 
Clay in October, 1835. Commissioners were sent 
by the President to that council, under the pledge 
of Ross and his delegation, that the arrangements 
should be there made for closing the affair, by car- 
rying out the award of the Senate, by such stipu- 
lations as might be agreed upon by the parties. 
The delegation stood doubly pledged to endeavor 
to induce their people to accept the award of the 
Senate, and to enter into the necessary stipulations 
when met by commissioners in their own country. 

But what was the course pursued by John Ross 
at that council? Notwithstanding his pledge to 
treat, and to endeavor to induce the acceptance of 
the five millions awarded by the Senate, he not 
only declined to treat with the commissioners alto- 
gether, but himself presented to the meeting, and 
procured the adoption of, a protest against the 
acceptance of the five millions awarded by the 
Senate. 

This violation of the pledge given by John Ross, 
both before and after the declaration of the award 
by the Senate, is not left to inference or conjec- 
ture, but is placed beyond the possibility of doubt 
by the statement of an individual of the nation, 
Elias Boudinot, as respectable as Ross himself, 
who says, that so far from endeavoring to redeem 
that pledge, by pressing the acceptance of the award 
upon his countrymen, Ross himself presented to 
them and induced them to adopt a protest against 
that very award. 

Mr. Boudinot, in speaking of the proceedings at 
the meeting at Red Clay in October, 1835, holds 
the following language: 





“Atthe call of the public crier, the Cherokees, to the number 


of about one thousand, were collected around a stand, to hear 
some important communication from their chief. Mr. Ross 
soon appeared, with a bundle of papers in his hand, which 


turned out to be the nomination of the twenty delegates, and 
their powers. They were all written out, ready to receive the 
assent and the signatures of the multitude, who stood around 
the chief with indescribable anxiety, to hear some important 
development, or a suggestion of some plan that would result in 
their relief. Mr. Ross commenced to read an instrument of 
writing, drawn in the form of resolutions, to be adopted or ap- 
proved by the people, granting powers to the twenty delegates, 
of which number he was one. Those powers, to an English 
reader, or to a person understanding ‘he English language, may 
be understood as being ample and sufficient. They authorized 
the delegation to terminate the difi.culties with the United 
States, by a treaty arrangement, eit! er there or elsewhere. 
They gave them full power to negotiate, upon what principles 


they pleased, in any manner they pleased, and for any amount 
they pleased. In fine, they were unlimited, discretionary 
powers. So far, it was well enough, only that they were too 


extensive to be intrusted to twenty irresponsible persons. Jn 
addition to the fullest extent of authority which the people had 
conferred upon their delegation, they were made to declare that 
they would be bound by all the acts of that delegation. What 
will be your surprise when J tell you that those resolutions, 
containing such a declaration, were accompanied with a protest 
in which the people are made to say, that ‘hey twill never con 
sent to a treaty madc upon the basis of the five millions of 
dollars!” 


Thus did that artful and perfidious chief, John 
Ross, concentrating in himself Cherokee power 
and Cherokee will, violate his own voluntary 
pledge to urge upon his tribe the award made by 
the Senate at his own pressing solicitation. As 
Ross had violated his engagements by the proceed- 
ings at Red Clay, the commissioners notified the 
Cherokees that they would meet them at New 
Echota in December following, for the purpose of 
drawing up these stipulations. According to that 
notice given to the nation, a meeting did take place 
at New Echota on the 29th of December, 1835, 
and a treaty was entered into with a larger number 
of delegates than usual on such occasions, which 
treaty, subsequently modified by the Senate, was 
ratified by that body on the 23d of May, 1836. 
We know that the opposers of this treaty have art- 
fully directed public odium against the two indi- 
viduals by whom its stipulations were arranged 
with the Cherokees. And why? Because the 
breath of calnmny dares not utter a whisper 
against the Senate by whom it was ratified. 
Who are the commissioners usually employed 
on such occasions? Men of business, acquainted 
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with Indian character, and competent to settle 
the details of the proposed arrangement. But is 
their wotk a treaty? No, sir; far from it. The 
only power known to our laws competent to make 
a treaty, is the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
When we remember that there is not another body 
in the world possessing a higher character for intel- 
ligence and integrity than the Senate of the United 
Siatés, it would seem sufficient to stamp the seal of 
validity upon any transaction, treaty or otherwise, 
which had passed the ordeal of its scrutiny. If ob- 
jections are made to this transaction, it is sufficient 
answer to say, that it was not the work of afi hour, 
or a day. It was under advisement, from the first 
to the last, from February, 1835, to the 23d of May, 
1836. All the evidence, all the documents refer- 
red to in the coarse of this discussion, all that had 
been said or written on the ene side, all that had 
been said and written on the other, was under the 
calm and deliberate consideration of the Senate, 
previous to the ratification of the treaty. And 
upoti solemnly viewing and reviewing the whole 
ground, with an eye single to justice to all parties, 
t received the assent of the Senate. Whatever 
opinions others have entertained on the subject, it 
is my solemn conviction that there never has been 
a treaty entered into by the United States with an 
Indian tribe, ay, or with any other nation in the 
world, more fair, just, and honorable to our Go- 
vernment than this. Under what circumstances 
was this treaty negotiated? It was essentially a 
transaction directly between the United States and 
the Government of the Cherokee nation; as much 
s0 asa similar transaction could be between us 
and any one of the Governments of Europe. 


Mr. Chairman, who is John Ross? He is the 
principal chief of the Cherokee nation, so far as 
the two are concerned; and his friends here who 
have extolled him—especially his peculiar friend, 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisr,] who 
has ranked him above every citizen of Georgia— 
have said enough to convince this committee, and 
every intelligent man in this country, that he is 
the impersonation, the embodiment, of the political 
power and will of the Cherokee nation. In his 
proposition to refer, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, to abide by the umpirage of the Senate, he 
placed himself and the Cherokee people under as 
strong an obligation to this Government as any 
civilized Government in the world could place 
itself. Yes, sir, if Great Britain, or France, or 
Russia, or any other power in the world, had con- 
tracted such obligations to the American Govern- 
ment as John Ross contracted, and failed or refused 
to redeem its pledge, it would furnish just cause of 
war. 


It is said that fraud has been done to the Chero- 
kee Indians. What is fraud? It is wrong, injus- 
lice, injury. Let me ask what wrong, what injus- 
lice, what injury, has been done to the Cherokee 
Indians? 


Sir, the head of that nation, the Cherokee go- 
vernment, politically the Cherokee nation, bound 
himself to the Government of the United States to 
accept five millions of dollars as an equivalent for 
the abandonment of the territory occupied by them 
east of the Mississippi, and how has wrong been 
inflicted by the treaty we are considering? That 
treaty not only secures the full amount of five mil- 
lions of dollars, as stipulated by the award of the 
Senate, but it gives the additional sum of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the expenses of remoyal, 
and certain spoliations prev onsly committed upon 
them. 


Not only this, but it also stipulates to extinguish, 
for the use of the Cherokees, certain reservations 
within the country to which they are to emigrate, 
which will cost some twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars more. Nor is this all: for it further pro- 
vides that they shall be authorized to send a dele- 
gate to this House, whenever Congress shall make 
provision for it. Further still, it takes particular 
care of individual rights, in the mode of applying 
the funds to be received under it; and I am not 
quite sure that this does not constitute one of the 
greatest objections in a certain quarter against it. 

Where, then, is the wrong, the injustice, the in- 


jury, of which we have heard so much? John 
Ross, the Cherokee Government, politically the 


' 
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Cherokee nation, not only placed himself under a | 


pledge to the United States to accept the award of 


the Senate, when the question of the value of the | 


Cherokee country was submitted to that body, but 
in October, 1835, as I showed to the committee 
yesterday, addressed an official communication to 
the Governor of Georgia, desiring him to lay it 
before the Legislature, and asking forbearance, as 
all difficulty would be adjusied at the approaching 
session of Congress, unless he misunderstood the 
sentiments of the Executive of the United States, 
about which he could not be mistaken. Georgia 
did not only forbear to authorize her citizens to 
enter upon lands in the occupancy of the Chero- 
kees, but passed an actespecially to protect them 
in such occupancy until November, 1836; a period 
beyond the close of the session within which Ross 
expected a final adjustment—reserving the power 
still longer to extend such protection. 


In the course of the session referred to by Ross, 
a treaty was made and promulgated, allowing two 
years from the 23d of May, 1836, for the final emi- 
gration of the Cherokees. Georgia hears nothing 
more from Ross; but when her Legislature con- 
vened in November, 1834, an act was passed still 
further extending protection to the Cherokee occu- 
pants uatil the 25th of May, 1838. Sir, upon a 
review of the whole subject, I do not think I go too 
far when I say that John Ross has been faithless to 
the United States, faithless to Georgia, and faithless 
to his own people. 


I have already spoken, in the course of these re- 
marks, of the various causes which were brought 
to operate upon the relations of Georgia and the 
Cherokee Indians—of the attempted usurpation of 
the Supreme Court—of the letter of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray] all 
brought to bear upon us before the formation of 
the treaty which it has just been my duty to dis- 
cuss. But, from the showing of Ross himself, in a 
letter addressed to George Lowry, and published 
at pages 679 and 680, of Senate document, No. 
120, of the present session of Congress, powerful 
and active influences have been at work, since the 
ratification of the treaty, to prevent the emigration 
of the Cherokees, in compliance with their obliga- 
tions. Ross says, in that letter: “Some of the 
members say that the President is displeased with 
the Senate’s amendment; and others say, what has 
been done cannot be viewed as final, until a ma- 
jority of the whole Cherokee people shall approve 
it; but all that has been done would be nothing, if the 
Cherokees would be firm in their minds, and consider 
it the same as if there was no treaty made and ratified, 
and be strong in this resolution, and not accept of the 
provisions of the fraudulent treaty, made by unautho- 
rized individuals.” Who were the members that 
advised this course, I cannot pretend to know; but 
this I will say, that if the blood of the white man 
or the Indian shall flow from the unhappy contro- 
versy they have so largely contribute tuo cyeate, 
theirs will be the responsibility. 


The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] has 
given to John Ross great credit for his forbearance 
in restraining his people from acts of violence to- 
wards the citizensof Georgia. Does not that gen- 
tleman know that the plainest dictate of self-pre- 
servation of himself and his tribe imperiously de- 
manded it? Is there any thing magnanimous in the 
forbearance of the weaker party, when his own ex- 
istence depends upon it? I think not. I have al- 
ready expressed my regret at the latitude of discus- 
sion indwged on the present occasion, and could 
very much have desired that it had been confined 
to the bill immediately before the committee. Up- 
on that bill, a brief discussion upon the contingency 
of Cherokee hostility, and the necessity of precau- 
tionary measures for its prevention would have 
been sufficient. I shall not now enter into it, but 
refer to the warning given us by our In- 
dian relations in Alabama and Florida, that 
it is our imperative duty to be prepared for 
the worst. If war with the Cherokees should 
come, we shall be free from the vain regret 
of not having foreseen or provided against it, and 


| if it should not come, the appropriation now asked, 


SS penance 








so far as it relates to the future contingency of war, 
will not be needed, and in due time will fall back 
into the Treasury. I trust, therefore, for that rea- 
son, and further for the reason that, as a representa- 
ve of Georgia, | insist upon the full and complete 
fulfilment of the Cherokee treaty, that I am most 
decidedly opposed to diverting from its original ob- 
ject any portion of the proposed appropriation. I 


| Cannot vote either for the amendment offered by 


the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, nor that 
offered by order of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


| I will not, I cannot, consent to recognise any altera- 


tion of the treaty in the smallest title whatsoever. 
Sir, I can but express my astonishment and regret 
at the proposition of the Secretary of War to the 
Cherokee delegation, essentially to change, as I un- 
derstand him, the terms of the treaty. That pro- 


| position meets my most decided and unqualified 


disapprobation. 


I regret that proposition more on account of the 
correspondence that preceded it than any thing 
else. The bare opening a correspondence with 
John Ross, to a certain extent, placed the Execu- 
live in his power, and justified, on his part, the 
expectation of essential modifications of the treaty, 
at least in the particulars of time and money. I 
do not question the benevolence of the motive by 
which the Secretary was actuated; but cannot 
doubt that the tendency of this measure has been 
materially to retard the execution of the treaty. 


I know not who may have been his advisers, 
but, for myself, I would never have consented to 
any alteration of the treaty whatsoever. Its prompt 
execution, I have no doubt, was equally demanded 
by the best interests of the Cherokees, as w@l as 
that of the citizens of the States concerned in its 
immediate execution. 


A word or two in reply to the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wiss,] andI have done. I will 
not discuss the question mooted by that gentleman 
about the castigation of a State by this Government. 
I need only say to him that “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof,” and that when such a contin- 
gency shail arise, Georgia will be prepared to meet 
it as becomes her. Sir, Georgia threatens no one. 
Her Representatives threaten no one. But when- 
ever the gentleman from Virginia shall set on foot 
his expedition for the castigation of Georgia, we 
shall be giad to see the projector the leader also. 
Georgia has not been unused to the threat of casti- 
gation. And whatever the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia may think of her spirit, she stops only to con- 
sider the power of her enemy that she may return 
him a fitting answer. To the powerful she gives 
defiance, to the powerless contempt. Georgia has 


| heard the warclang rung out by a President of the 


United States, without blenching, and is little 
likely to quail at the report of a pop-gun. 

My task is done. Would that it had been done 
more wosthily. But if I have succeeded in wiping 
out from the fair name of Georgia the blot which 


| ignorance or malevolence has cast upon it, in re- 


gard to ker Indian relations, I shall have cancelled 
some small portion of the debt of duty and of gra- 
titude to her, which has been accumulating upon 
me for more than half a century. 


a 
NEW TREASURY BUILDING. 


REMARKS OF MR. YELL, 


Or ARKANSAS, 


In the House of Representatives, June 11, 1838.—- 
On a motion of Mr. Harrison of Missouri, to 
lay a motion to reconsider a motion to lay a bill 
for taking down the walls of the new Treasury 
building on the table on the 9th instant. 

Mr. YELL, on taking the floor, moved a call of 
the House. Me saw it was the determination of 
many gentlemen to pull down the wails of the 
Treasury building at all hazards, and he was 
anxious to know who was disposed to vote for such 
a proposition. 

Mr. S. Witume of Kentucky and Mr. 
Yet. simultaneously demanded the ayes and 
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noes on the motion for a call of the House, 
but subsequently withdrew it. The debate was 
now opened, and Mr. Yet had possession of the 
floor, when Mr. Mercer of Virginia asked him to 
give way for a moment till he (Mr. Mercer 
could submit an amendment. Mr. Yevt nodd 
assent, and Mr. Mercer submitted his amend- 
ment, which was, in substance, that the cost of 
completing a new Treasury building should not 
exceed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Then Mr. YELL offered the following as an 
amendment to the amendment: That no farther 
appropriation should be made in the erecting of a 
new Treesery building, until the Treasury was 
relieved from the debt of ten millions of Treasury 
notes issued during this session of Congress, &c. 


Mr. Wiser rose and said that it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him what became of the 
bill; the consideration of the value of a bawbee 
would not sway him one way or the other in rela- 
tion to it. For his own part, however, if he had 
his own way, the new Treasury building should 
stand as it now stands, till the brief period of time 
which this Administration had left to it had ex- 
pired. Sir, (said Mr. Wise,) this Treasury build- 
ing is the House that Jack built; it is a monument 
of the inability and stupidity of the Administra- 
tion; and I am reminded to inquire, where is the 
malt that once lay in this House that Jack built. 
It is all gone; the rats have eaten it; and yet we 
are called upon to vote more malt to be placed in 
this House that Jack built, to be devoured by the 
rais and cats of the Administration. Mr. Wise 
proceeded at some length to play on the nursery 
tale of the House that Jack built, and closed by 
expressing and reiterating a perfect indifference as 
to the fate of the new Treasury building. 


Mr. Mercer followed Mr. Wise briefly, and 
seemed to deprecate the position which his col- 
league [Mr. Wisk] had assumed. He proceeded 
to descant on the importance of the subject before 
the House, and was understood to deprecate all 
attempts to connect the subject with the political 
topics of the day. 


Mr. YELL, from the beginning to the present 
moment, had been opposed to the project of pulling 
down the Treasury building, and hoped most sin- 
cerely that it would be defeated. As for the amend- 
raent that had been offered by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] to limit the 
expenditure in pulling down and building up, it 
was not acceptable; and if adopted, and the bill 
should be passed, what would be the end of it? If 
the building were commenced, and were half erect- 
ed, and it were ascertained that it would costa 
little more than had been appropriated, would it 
stop there? Not atall. Every day’s experience 
and practice were sufficiept to prove to the con- 
trary. 


I, Mr. Speaker, continued Mr. Ye.t, have had 
some small experience in these matters, and I know 
what they lead to; I know somewhat of the extra- 
vagance that these limited appropriation bills en- 
gender; and every gentleman may know as well as 
I do, if he will but watch closely the history of the 
country. Sir, I never knew a limited appropriation 


ee 


to be made that did not, in the end, before its ob- | 


jects were half executed, lead to a quadruple ex- | 


penditare of money beyond that which was origi- 
nally called for. Some years ago, when the State 


which I have the honor to represent, stood in the | 
humble relation of a mere Territory to thisGovern- | 


ment, she appealed to Congress—the common 
nursing mother of all the original offspring—and 
asked for an appropriation of money or lands to 
enable her to erect a Territorial Government house. 
If she was then young, she was also modest; and 
having resolved that, as she could not deem it ex- 
pedient or sound in policy to ask her nursing 
mother for ioo much money at once, she said that 
if the sum of ten sections of land were awarded, 
she would be enabled to erect a Government house 
for the Territory, which would be every way calcu- 
lated to meet her wants, and establish among her 
fertile plains and towering hills an edifice that 
would do honor to her ancient Grecian and Corin- 
thian models. Well, sir, the good natured nursing 
mother of Arkansas, like a kind and an indulgent 


ee 


| 
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parent, or like Cornelia of old, pointed to her off- 
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spring in Arkansas, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ These are | 


my jewels!” opened her coffers, and with a liberal 
hand, and without a moment’s hesitation, paid over 
the money; or, which was the same thing, or better, 
gave to Arkansas the amouat desired in the public 
domain. 

The building was commenced, and Arkansas 
rejoiced in beholding, in anticipation, a noble struc- 
ture, from which she was destined to dispense 
justice and mercy, and enact those laws which wis- 
dom should engender, to promote the happiness 
and glory of a free people. The edifice had scarcely 
been commenced, before it was discovered that a 
little more money would be wanted to complete it. 
Like good and confident children, relying on the 
justice and liberality of our nursing mother, they 
again asked, and the donation was liberally allowed. 

Well, sir, the artisans continued their labors; 
the edifice advanced in size and beauty, when it 
was accidentally discovered that other “five thousand 
marks banco” would be needed to carry out the 
execution of the original plan. Again and again 
was the nursing mother called on “for other mo- 
neys;” and the end of all was, that the Government 
edifice for the Territorial Government of Arkansas, 
which originally, according to figuies, was to cost 
only five thousand dollars, (and let me tell you, 
sir, figures will sometimes lie, and types, too, sir, 
that print Federal newspapers will now and then 
utter gross falsehoods,) cost the round sum of sixty 
thousand dollars! 


| 


Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to cast any, nay, | 


not the remotest, censure on the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. I am glad that they got the 
money, for they were entitled to it and as much 
more as they can get; and my only object has been 
to show that the moment you make an entering 


wedge to the public chest, by making limited and | 


specific appropriations, you open a door for almost 
interminable prodigal appropriations. So much 
sir, for the amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mercer,] who is now so ready to limit 
the cost of the new Treasury building to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 


Another gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] 
who has addressed the House on this subject, has 
been pleased to manifest a total indifference to the 
fate of the bill. He, sir, says it is ‘the House that 
Jack built;” and, for one, he had rather it would 
stand as a monument of the folly and weakness of 
this Administration. Mr. Speaker, the candor of 
that gentleman, in thus openly avowing that he is 
disposed to convert it into a political hobby, where- 
with he can succeed in charging the Administration 
with profligacy and extravagance, is entitled to all 
commendation. Sir, the gentleman is right. For 
some years past that honorable gentleman, and the 
party with which he associates, has looked anx- 
iously at this “House that Jack built;” and of late, 
within the last three months, the aspect of the 
political atmosphere has been such as to lead him 
to hope and believe that the lapse of a little period 
would enab'e him and his friends to take possession 
of this ‘‘House that Jack built,” together with all 
the malt thit may be deposited within its bins. 
He may be mistaken, and it may be well enough 
to suggest to him the expediency of not over- 
calculating his prospect of triumph. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not to be denied that there are 
in this House cats and rats—I certainly do not in- 
tend to offer any term of reproach or of discourtesy 
to any gentleman, when I make use of such epithets— 
who have for years been struggling, and often with 
too much success, to clutch the malt, and carry it 
away from this House that Jack built. The fact 
has been known to all—the late and the present 
Executive have both been aware of the fact; and if 
Ihave any language of censure or of reproach to 
add, it must be found in a well-grounded com- 
plaint that they have not drawn the offending rats 
trom their hiding places, dismissed them from their 
confidence, and held them up to public reprobation. 

Sir, I am opposed to this bill in all its varied 
phases and ramifications. I protest against its pas- 
sage; and I will exert myself to defeat it. What, 


sir, does it contemplate? A grand scheme of profli- | 


gate expenditure. 


Mr. Lincotn rose, and asked if Mr. Y. would 
suffer him to propound a single interrogatory? 
Mr. YELL. Certainly, sir. 


Mr. Lincotn. I would then ask the gentleman 
from Arkansas upen what authority he avows that 
the bill to which he refers isa ‘grand scheme” of 
profligate expenditure? 


Mr. Y. said that he would answer the gentle- 
man as well as he could, and then went into a re. 
capitulation of sundry facts in connection with the 
public buildings in Washington; butas this portion of 
the conversation was held in an under tone, it was 
not distinctly heard by the reporter. 


Having replied, continued Mr. Y. to the satis- 
faction of the gentleman from Massachusetis, I 
hope I shall again and again protest against a bill 
which proposes the waste of four or five hundred 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of gratifying a 
mere matter of taste and fancy; and [ shall pro- 
pose that no further appropriation be made to tear 
down or upbuild the Treasury building, till the 
Treasury is filled, and the country is disembarrassed 
of the debt of ten millions of dollars, which now 
hangs over it. As for the building itself, I believe 
it to be capable of sustaining all the purposes for 
which it was originated. Its fitness is a question 
about which architects may quarrel and differ; 
but, be that as it may, Iam not disposed to tax the 
people three or four hundred thousand dollars, to 
enable scientific architects to settle their private 
quarrels. 


Is this the time, sir, for us to think of useless 
taxation, and useless expenditure? What is our 
condition? An empty Treasury, a national debt, a 
vilified credit, a factious party around us, seeking 
to break down the fortunes of the nation to enable 
them to creep into power. With all these evils 
around us, shall it be said that this Administration 
is found voting away the money of the people to 
enable a faction to blaspheme its good name, libel 
its doings, and render it odious? I cannot fora 
single moment harbor any such supposition. 


Ata time like this, strict and rigid economy 
should be the order of the day. Your western 
and southwestern border is now threatened with 
the horrors of an Indian war. Already have the 
war songs of the savage foe broken the silence of 
he wilds of the West, and, wafted on the gale, 
have carried alarm and consternation from the 
sources of the St. Lawrence to the passes of the 
Sabine. Your defenceless borderers, lured by your 
promises, and cheated by your visions of ultimate 
greatness, were induced to emigrate to the wilds of 
the West; and what do you say to them, when 
they ask you to interfere in their behalf, and stay 
the uplifted tomahawk, and scalping knife? You 
reply, the Treasury is embarrassed; we want the 
means to assist you; be of good cheer; confide in 
your own good arms, and rely on the justice of 
our common God, and we will protect you in all 
good time, provided we can but obtain the means 
essential to your wordly salvation! Sir, when the 
hardy and brave hearts of your western settlers 
shall realise any of the promises you thus hold 
forth, the baseness of your ingratitude may be re- 
corded in wrecks of desolated hamlets, in the head- 
less trunks of violated matrons, in the expiring 
groans and cries of murdered infants, and in the 
just imprecations of those who have been betrayed 
and desolated in heart by your ruthless inhumanity 
and cold blooded mendacity. 


And, sir, while these scenes are enacting, you 
are to be found wasting, with a criminal prodigali- 
ty, the publit money, in erecting stately edifices, 
and splendid palaces, to entertain the jazzaroni 
that you would feed and fatten on the pap of the 
Treasury. 


On the North, you are threatened not only with 
a war with one of the most powerful and civilized 
nations of the earth, but with domestic rebellion. 
You have not made any preparation for the de- 
fence of the northern border; the West is exposed 
to savage violence; and until the country 1s put in 
an ample state of defence, I, for one, cannot be so 
reckless to all duties of honor and patriotism, as to 
be found voting for the erection or destruction of 


any of your princely palaces. 
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SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Tuurspay, June 7, 1838. 

Oa motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the House bill making appro- 
priations for the prevention and suppression of In- 
dian hostilities for 1838, and for the payment of 
arrearages in 1837. 

On ordering this bill to its third reading, 

Mr. WEBSTER said he did not know that any 
amendment would be necessary to the bill, nor did 
he mean to propose any, neither did he know that 
he would offer any opposition to the measure. It 
struck him, however, that public attention should 
be awakened on the subject. We were now mak- 
ing provision for an army of eight thousand men ; 
what necessity there might be for it, he was not 
prepared to say. From the latest accounts we had 
received from that quarter, and he was sensibly 
rejoiced at such an event, there would be no trouble 
in relation to a certain matter, for the result of 
which so many fears were entertained. The trans- 
portation charged showed an enormity of expense 
hitherto unknown in former wars; he was not 
prepared to say that it was an unnecessary charge ; 
but the enormous expense incident upon it must 
strike every body. This Florida war, (said Mr. W.) 
has already cust ws over twenty millions of dollars. 
After all we had heard ot the difficulties of the 
army, the small number of fighting men that ever 
were together in that country, it did really appear 
to him that the cost was far greater than need have 
been. He had no disposition to obstruct this 
measure; but he should like to know what assur- 
ance we had that we should not want some five or 
six millions more before the affair was ended. The 
whole matter was such in his opinien, that it ought 
to receive a thorough investigation from the hands 
of Congress. 

Mr. PRESTON said so large an amount of mo- 
ney had already been expended, that he felt but little 
disposed to give iavre without a thorough investi- 
gation of the whole subject. 
million after million had been suffered to go on 


without any deliberate examination into the mat- 


ter, until it had cost the country twenty millions 


of dollars, a sum larger than all our Indian wars 
When we first entered into it, no 
human being could have supposed it to cost five 
The late President never permitted him- 
self to believe that there were ever at any time in 
ethe province more than a thousand fighting men; 
and when the first million was asked for we were 
astounded; and yet appropriation after appropria- 
tion had gone on, until it had reached the enormous 
sum of twenty millions of dellars, four times the 
price we paid to Spain for the acquisition of the 
The whole subject required a 
thorough and deliberate examination, which Con- 
It should be the action of the 
Executive, and the inquiry made by competent 
military men, whose knowledge of such matters 
rendered them fitter agents for such purposes than 


put together. 


millions. 


whole country. 


gress could not do. 


any committee of Congress could be. 
Mr. P. then adverted to the recall of Gen. Scott, 


and the court of inquiry instituted into his conduct, 
when a million only had been expended. That 
gallant officer, said Mr. P. was censured, and su- 
perseded, because he had not brought the war to a 
At that time, the Executive would not hear 
of the slightest pause in the movement against 
these Indians, and now millions are lavished with- 
Out any inquiry into the matter: nobody ever asked 
All went on quietly; the 
enormous sums expended year after year to sub- 
due a handful of poor, naked savages, without any 
knowledge of the rules of practised warfare, and 
nothing, in short, but their own unbroken, unsub- 
The great master chief, Oseola, had 
been captured, it was true, but how captured, let 
the history of the times speak. That great and 
daring man had ended his days on a deserted island, 
in a state of utter destitution and misery, without 
any of those sympathies which the high conduct 
and noble daring of so great an aboriginal chief 


close. 


“Why this delay?” 


dued spirit. 


should have challenged from his captors. 


_ Mr. P. went on to maintain that this great war- 
rior deserved a better fate, and animadverted on 
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the manner of his capture (which was said to have 
been under a flag of truce,) with some severity. 
Mr. P. asked, too, why it was that the successor 
of Gen. Scott had not been called to aceownt for 
the delay of the war, and for the money so wan- 
tonly lavished in the transportation and other mat- 
ters connected with it. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama rose, and said he had 
heard the remarks just made by the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Preston] with the most pro- 
found astonishment. That Senator had not only 
most extravagantly eulogized the savage chief 
Oseola, but had, at least by insinuation, cast most 
injurious reflections upon the gallant officer who 
lately commanded the army in Florida, whilst, at 
the same time, he had assailed the Administration 
on account of the amount of money expended in 
the prosecution of that war. 

Sir, said Mr. C. why this impassioned and high 
wrought eulogy, of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, upon this savage chief? Was it on account 
of Oseola’s utter disregard of the obligations of the 
treaty into which, with his tribe, he had solemnly 
entered, for their peaceful emigration west of the 
Mississippi, and which he had, but recently before, 
reaffirmed? Was it on account of his reckless vio - 
lation of all the obligations binding between man 
and man, whether savage or civilized, in the mur- 
der of General ‘Thompson, the agent of the United 
States, whose kindness, humanity, and hospitality, 
he had repeatedly experienced, and even just be- 
fore the perpetration of that most foul murder? Or 
was it because he had wielded the unrelenting to- 
mahawk and scalping knife against the innocent 
and defenceless women and children of Florida, 
with a cruelly and ferocity even surpassing ordina- 
ry savage barbarity? Mr. C. said he knew of no 
other merits of this savage warrior to call forth 
such extraordinary panegyric! He said Osevla 
was as faithless as he was bold and daring; he 
made promises merely to deceive: he inspired con- 
fidence only to violate it; he had, throughout his 
whole career, so faras we had any knowledge of 
it, exhibited a degree of treachery unparalleled. 
When he put on the smile, and made the most s9- 
lemn assurances of friendship, it was but to de- 
lude, and to make more sure the victim of his per- 
fidious artifice. Yet this was the wretch who was 
to be extolled for his virtues, while the Administra- 
tion was to be censured, and the gallant soldier ef 
many a well-fought field degraded in the estima- 
tion of hiscountrymen! Sir, said Mr. C. I have 
no praises to chant to the memory of one whose 
chief merit consists in giving additional and more 
abhorrent traits of treachery and cruelty to the 
character of the savage. He said his sympathies 
were much more justly due to the brave and patri- 
otic men who had encountered the hardships, the 
privations, and the perils of the Florida war. 
Were he to weep, it would be for our gallant coun- 
trymen who had fallen, fighting with courage un- 
surpassed, for the rights and honor of their 
country. 

The Senator from South Carolina had spoken, 
Mr C. said, of the enormous expense of the Semi- 
nole war; but why introduce that topic on this oc- 
casion? Had we the data on which to form a correct 
opinion on the subject? Was there no danger of doing 
injustice by this loose censure, upon mere conjec- 
ture? It should be recollected, said Mr. C. that 
this tract of country covers four or five degrees of 
latitude, abounding in interminable swamps, inac- 
cessible hammocks and everglades, unexplored, if 
not inexplorable. The cost of transportation was 
a very important item in the expenses of an army. 
Mr. C. asked who could determine, with the infor- 
mation we had, the amount of this item of expen- 
diture in such a country as Florida? And how 
could gentlemen, without any personal knowledge 
of the country, and without having ascertained 
facts, by any process of investigation, undertake 
to press on the question, whether the expenditures 
had been reasonable and proper, or the contrary. 

The Senator from South Carolina, Mr. C. said, 
had alluded to the course of the Executive, in re- 
gard to General Scott, and had asked, why it was 
that his successor had not been treated in like 
manner, 

Mr. C. said, the result of the investigation 
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Senate. 


in the case of General Scott had, in all probability, 
been one of the principal considerations which ren- 
dered the Executive less disposed to institute a simi- 
lar proceeding in the case of General Jesup. He 
said, whatever suspicions had been entertained of 
the mismanagement or delay of the commanding 
General in the first campaign, they had all been 
dissipated and removed by investigation, which 
had resulted in the honorable .acquittal of General 
Scott of all ground of blame or censure. This re- 
sult had been satisfactory on all sides, so far as he 
was informed. Was not this calculated to inspire 
caution and hesitation in regard to his successor? 
Yet, Mr. C. said, he had no objection to an investi- 
gation of General Jesup’s conduct. If the Senator 
belicved that could be properly done by a commit- 
tee of the Senate, he wonld agree to vote for one— 
he would readily give him all the facilities of prose- 
cuting the inquiry Mr. C. would not be under- 
stood as saying or admitting, however, that this 
was the most proper place, or a committee of the 
Senate the most proper tribunal, for the examina- 
tion or trial of charges against military men. But 
he had no doubt, if the President were properly 
assured that such a proceeding was desired, that 
he would promptly institute it. Then, said Mr. C. 
let the Senator from South Carolina, and his 
friends, if they believe there are sufficient grounds 
to call for the investigation of a court of inquiry, 
ora court martial, intimate their opinions and 
wishes to the President; he will, no doubt, promptly 
respond to the application. But, Mr. C. said, was 
the passage of this bill to be arrested, because the 
war might not have been prosecuted with as much 
energy, aS came ep to the expectations or judg- 
ment ef Senators, or because there may have been 
a prodigal expenditure of money heretofore? He 
trusted not. It would be recollected that a large 
portion of the appropriations proposed by this bill, 
was to discharge liabilities already incurred, and 
to meet drafts already drawn npon the Treasury by 
disbursing officers, charged with the Subsistence 
and Quartermaster’s Departments. These were 
debts already contracted by our authorized agents; 
and were the public creditors to be required to 
wait till an investigation could be had, to ascertain 
whether the campaign had been mismanaged, or 
whether its expenditures had exceeded the limits of 
a strict economy? He hoped not. The honor of 
the country was pledged for the payment of those 
debts, and it should be promptly redeemed. 
Another part of the appropriations proposed by 
the bill, Mr. C. said, related to the removal of the 
Cherokees, now in progress, and was indispensa- 
ble to the success of our operations in that quarter. 
Major General Scott was now in the field, with an 
adequate force to effectuate a prompt execution of 
the treaty, by a removal of that tribe, he hoped 
peacefully, to the country assigned them west of 
the Mississippi. Energy and promptitude, Mr. C. 
c1id, were demanded by every consideration of 
economy, expediency, and humanity. He said he 
was gratified to be able to announce, that the work 
of removal had already been auspiciously com- 
menced by the commanding Genera]. He had that 
morning been favored with the perusal ofa letter from 
a highly respectable officer of the General’s staff, 
which contained the very agreeable intelligence that 
every Cherokee warrior within the Jimits of Georgia 
had already been disarmed, and that a general sub- 
mission in that quarter had been secured without 
bloodshed. Mr.C. said he had entire confidence in the 
energy and discretion, the humanity and forbear- 
ance, of the commanding General. Fle had gone 
to the Cherokee country with proper instructions, 
and with the proper spirit and sentiments for car- 
rying them out. His instructions did not require 
him, nor was he disposed, to exercise any unneces- 
sary harshness or severity. He had gone upon 
this service with the most kind and humane feel- 
ings toward those deluded people, compatible with 
the faithful discharge of his responsible duties. 
He had already given evidence that such were his 
views and feelings in his initiatory measures. He 
had announced to the Cherokees, in a tone of firm- 
ness and moderation, that their treaty with the Go- 
vernment required them to remove; that it was his 
daty to carry that treaty into execution; that he 
had adequate strength and power to perform it; yet 
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that he was ready to extend to them all the for- 
bearance and indulgence which their circumstances 
might require, so long as they manifested a dispo- 
sition to comply wita the requisitions of the weaty, 
in good faith. 

Mr. C. said it was only necessary to let General 
Scott proceed in the performance of his duty, un- 
der the instructions with which he had gone forth, 
without alteration oc change, and with the temper 
which obviously actuated him, and all would be 
well; in a few short months the great body of this 
tribe wouid be on their march to the far West, 
perhaps, peacefully, and without any waste of hu- 
man life. 

With regard to the additional appropriation of 
money for the benefit of the Cherokees, although 
he did not admit it to be justly due, Mr. C. said he 
would vote for it. He concurred in the views taken 
of this subject in the report recently submitted 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs. On the 
proposition of Ross himself, this body had deter- 
mined five millions of dollars, in addition to the 
country they were to be allowed west of the Mis- 
sissippi, to be not only a just, bet a liberal, com- 
pensation. Mr. C. said it no doubt exceeded the 
fair intrinsic value of the country they now inha- 
bited; but he was willing to go beyond the mere 
measure of justice. If they could be induced to go 
peacefully, and without coercion—the condition on 
which they were to have the benefit of the appro- 
priation—he would give it cordially, and consider 
it sound economy; for, if it became necessaiy to 
resort to force, it would doubtless cost the Govern- 
ment an amount far exceeding the sum proposed 
by the bill, besides the loss of many lives. 

Mr. C. hoped the bill would meet the approba- 
tion of the Senate in its present shape, and that it 
would not be retarded in its passage by any re- 
marks which had fallen from gentlemen. 

Mr. PRESTON replied ai some length to the re- 
marks of Mr. Cray. He was glad to hear the Se- 
nator from Alabama say, that the commanding Ge- 
neral in Georgia had made sueh prompt and ener- 
getic arrangements as would be likely te prevent 
any further disturbance. He thought the matter 
wisely confided to that gallant and humane officer, 
who, he knew, would do all that humanity and jus- 
tice would require in the matter. Mr. P. then went 
on to comment upon the capture of Oseola by 
treachery, by detaining him after he had came in 
under a flag of truce—at least so said the rumors 
of the day, and the doubts ard suspicions enter- 
tained, seemed to justify the truth of what had 
been said. If such were the fact, he [Mr. P.] 
would not have been his captor for all the wealth 
in the wide spread universe. He was aware that 
Oseola was an aboriginal savage, and, as such, en- 
tertained the feelings peculiar tosuch a people; but 
didhe not exhibit all the nobler traits found among 
that race? was he not brave in fight? was he not full 
of courage and noble daring, and did not his ex- 
ploits bespeak his noble and lofty character? Ad- 
mit that he and his untutored race were cruel in 
battle; subtle, revengefal, and treacherous, if gen- 
tlemen pleased to think so; but did that furnish a 
justification fer our conduct towards that generous 
chief? If this race of men departed from all the 
rules of warfare recognised by the code of civilized 
nations, should we stand justified in the eyes of the 
world, if we perpetrated upon them such enormi- 
ties? He thought that no justification could be 
found for treachery on our part towards the un- 
happy Seminoles, who were defending, as they sup- 
posed, the soil of their ancestors. Mr. P. said we 
had ali been made aware of the difficulties con- 
nected with the Florida war. The country was 
known to be intersected by swamps, by hammocks 
and savannahs, and all that, and dreadfully un- 
healthy; sull he should like to know how it hap- 
pened that Gen. Scott should have been recalled 
at the time he was, when the same difficulties were 
presented to our soldiers, and reproached for not 
terminating a war at a cost of less than one million 
of dollars, while his successor had been permitted 
to go on from yet&r to year, without subduing these 
savages, costing the Government the most enor- 
mous sums, and yet no inquiry instituted into the 
matter. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama again rose in reply to 


Mr. Preston. The Senator from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Preston,] Mr. C. said, seemed to justify him- 
self for the reflections cast upon the officer charged 





with the prosecution of the Florida war, on the \ 


ground of the doubts and suspicions which, he said, 
were abroad; and intimated that they seemed to 
rise spontaneously in his [Mr. C’s] own bosom 
whilst he was speaking. Mr. C. said he could not 
account for this latter intimation. He could not 
understand in what manner he had manifested 
doubts or suspicions; that, feeling and entertaining 
none, he had expressed none, and could not ima- 
gine from what circumstance the honorable Sena- 
tor had made such an inference. On the contrary, 
Mr. C. remarked, that so far as he had béen able 
to judge of the conduct of the late commanding | 
General in the management of the several cam- 
paigns under his direction, he had seen nothing to 
censure. He was not prepared to say General 
Jesup could have effected more than he had done 
in such a country as Florida. If that General had 
erred in any thing, it had been, in the opinion of 
Mr. C. on the side of humanity, and forbearance 
toward his savage enemy; certainly not in cruelty 
or treachery. 

Mr. C. said he regretted that the Senator from 
South Carolina had thought proper to make insinu- 
ations unfavorable to the character of an American 
officer of high grade, merely upon the authority of 
doubts and suspicions which might have been 
abroad. Mr. C. remarked that, for his own part, 
he would never suffer himself to be made the con- 
duit of doubts and suspicions injurious to the repu- 
tations of officers or citizens, who were not here to 
answer for themselves or make defence. He said, 
upon a moment’s reflection, the Senator from 
South Carolina must be sensible of the dangerous 
tendency of adopting too hastily the slanders of 
mere rumor, or the libels of the licentious press of 
the day. If that course were pursued, and too 
ready an ear given to such slanderous imputations, 
who amongst us could stand? Was there, he 
asked, a member on that floor whose reputation 
had not been, at some period, injuriously assailed? 
And if reputation be dear to others, it is doubly so 
to the soldier, who lives and fights for it, and 
whose “wealth is honor.” 

Mr. C. denied that there had been any treachery 
practised toward Oseola. So far as he understood 
the facts, the treachery had all been perpetrated on 
the part of the savage chief. He had been faith- 
less throughout, not only toward the unfortunate 
and lamented Thompson, but in every movement 
calling for the confidence of any of our officers. 

The Senator from South Carolina, too, had laid 
much stress upcn the opinion he alleged to have 
been expressed by the jate President, that there 
were not more than six er eight hundred warriors 
belonging to the Seminole tribe. Now, said Mr. 
C. if the late Chief Magistrate ever expressed that 
opinion, it was, of course, founded on mere con- 
jecture. No man could pretend te an accurate 
knowledge of their numbers, dispersed, as they 
were, in small bands, over a country of the peca- 
liar character, and such vast extent, as Florida; 
and, said Mr. C. conjecture in this case, as in all 
others, must give way to ascertained facts. He 
said we had killed and taken a much greater num- 
ber than that supposed, and still there were many 
warriors in arms, and not yet taken. 

But, said Mr. C. if the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina is not satisfied that the Florida war has been 
well conducted, let him institute the requisite in- 
quiry in the proper manner, and before a tribunal 
qualified to judge, and nobody will object. Whether 
that war has been well managed or not, was nota 
question necessarily involved in the passage of this | 
bill,and he hoped it would be permitted to pass 
without further delay. 

Mr. STRANGE said he was unwilling to pro- 
long the debate, but, from the course it had taken, | 
he did not feel satisfied to remain silent. Gentle- 
men on the other side had not announced any pur- | 
pose to vote against the bill, but, as they said, were 
desjrows fo call public attention to the ruinous 
amount which had been, and was about to be, ex- 
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pended in the Florida war; and he was, on his | 


part, desirous to call public attention to the course 





call public attention to the large amount expended 
in the Florida war? Was it with the expectation it 


| would thereby be ascertained that the amount was 
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greater than necessary? Will any portion of the 
public ce more competent than the gentlemen them- 
selves to discover and point out this excess, if it 
exist? They do not, they cannot, think so. And have 
they pointed out any single item, and shown it to he 
excessive? Notone. Their design, then, is obvious 
enough. They are aware of the startling effect upon 
the public mind of the expenditure of large sums. 

They know that the people are naturally and justly 
jealous upon this subject; and they hope, by merely 

throwing before them this large amount, accom- 
panied with their own expressions of doubt and 
suspicion—unaccompanied by specification or cal- 
culation—may excite prejudices against the Admi- 
nistration, and especially if those inuendoes and 
doubts are silently listened to by its friends. So 
well eonvinced was the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Wessrer] of the necessity of the appro- 
priation proposed, that he does not attempt an ar- 
gument against it. He had too much sagacity to 
place himself in the attitude of direct opposition to 
it. But true to the principle (almost instinctive) of 
the Opposition, of never yielding a hearty approval 
to any thing coming from the Administration, he 
could not forbear giving the bill a side blow as it 
passes, although his own vote must ultimately be 
given in its favor. Buthe dare go no further than 
adopt this masterly stroke of Opposition tactics, of 
merely remarking upon the largeness of the sum, 
and the importance of public attention being di- 
rected to it. The warm imagination of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] however, 

perceives a great many other circumstances which 
may be thrown in, greatly to thicken the cloud of 
prejudice against the Administration, and, with less 
caution than the Senator from Massachusetts, fully 
discloses the impulse under which they act. With 
his characteristic ardor he brings before us mere 
pictures of the fancy, and forces us to contem- 
plate them as living realities, deeply affecting the 
question under consideration. He presents to us 
Oseola asa noble aboriginal chief, doing battle in 
some glorious cause, and suddenly transferred, by 
the basest treachery, to a desert island, where he is 
left to perish of starvation. But, sir, the whole 
picture is one of fancy, and finds no original in 
historic truth. Oseola was nota noble savage bat- 
tling for rights, but a miserable half breed, a trai- 
tor, “and violater of every thing held sacred among 
all races of men, whether civilized or savage. His 
heart was warmed in equal proportions by the 
blood of the white man and the red. His ties 
were as strong by nature to those whom he 
butchered and assassinated, as to those whom he 
lead on to murder and spoliation. His quarrel 
was unjust, and he prosecuted it in violation of 
every principle of honor and humanity. We see, 
then, sir, in whose behalf this effort has been made 
to excite our indignation. And against whom is 
it sought to ditect it? Against the brave and the 
patriotic of our own land—against those who have 
staked life and reputation in the cause of our 
country? Noone has said, however, either here 
or elsewhere, that treachery or injustice is to be 
tolerated towards even this heartless and unprin- 
cipled savage; and if any have been guilty of it, 
let them answer it in the proper place, at the proper 
time, and in the proper manner. But this is neither 
that time, place, nor manner. Let it be conceded 
that all that has been said by the Senator from 
South Carolina is, in sober seriousness, nothing but 
substantial truth, and b«.rrows none of its tints 
from the pencil of imagination—does it follow that 
we shall fold our arms, and suffer our country to 
be overrun, and our citizens butchered by the com- 
patriots of Oseola? What has the fate of Oseola 
to do with the question, whether we will tamely 
submit to savage aggressi.n—whether we will give 
up a portion of our country to the most ruthless of 
foes? As little to the purpose, it seemed to him, 
was another subject adverted to by the Senator 
from South Carolina, and which had given rise to 
a long and animated discussion between him and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Lumpxin.] These 
topics could only have been introduced for the 


taken in this debate. Why did gentlemen wish to | reason before stated, of rousing and nourishing in 
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the public mind prejudices against the Administra- 
tion. In the bill under consideration, there is an 
additional appropriation proposed on account of 
the Cherokee treaty. Now no one, I believe, is 
opposed to this appropriation, but it is made the 
pretext for inflicting upon the Administration a 
severe castigation for some supposed improprieties 
jn relation to the execution of this treaty. A mes- 
sage sent to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, a few days ago, upon that snbject furnishes 
the main, perhaps the only, subject of complaint. 
Now, as this subject had been introdneed, he felt 
bound to contribute his mite towards placing the 
Administration upon what he conceived to be the 
proper ground, and the more so, as he might have 
conduced, in some slight degree, to the present mis- 
apprehension. Let us inquire, then, in the first 
piace, what are the complaints against the Admi- 
nistration growing out of this message. They are, 

First. A design to procrastinate the execution of 
the treaty. 

Secondly. Holding out to the Cherokees false 
hopes of procrastination, and thereby producing 
ruinous misch'els. 

Thirdly. Indirectly condemnirg the treaty, and 
censuring those who voted for it. 

Now the statement of these charges, and the 
proof of them, are two very different things; but 
such is the frailty of the human mind, that it is as 
much prone, according to the circumstances in 
which it may be placed, to believe things without 
proof, as to reject those which rest upon the 
strongest testimony. But it surely behooves a grave 
legislative body not to send forth, with the cur- 
rency which its sanction gives, impntations against 
the Executive not only without being proven, but 
when the whole testimony is directly the other way. 
Now, sir, said Mr. S. I venture to say, in sending 
the message, (cf which I, among others, com- 
plained, hearing it in the imperfect manner which 
we always do such things from the Clerk’s desk,) 
the Executive not only did nothing wrong, bat 
could not with propriety have acted otherwise, un- 
cer all the circumstances, This is the opinion to 
which he had come after that deliberate perusal of 
which, having it in a printed form, had afforded 
him an opportunity. Itis true a treaty was made 
with the Indians in 1835, which they were bound 
to fulfil, and of which the Government might have 
enforced the fulfiiment. But in the very fact of 
entering into treaty with them, we had treated the 
Indians as a quasi independent power, upon whom 
we could not act individually, but collectively. 
If, then, they did not choose to execute the treaty, 
we had no mode of enforcing it but by makiag 
war upon them. A high responsibility rests upon 
every Government in its dealings with independent 
powers, which there is no e!uding. The eyes of the 
world are upon them, and there are two sets of 
public opinions, against neither of which can they 
with safety or piopriety act. Their acts must not 
only be based upon principles of abstract jastice, but 
they must be such as will be recognised as being 
applicable to the particular case by public opinion 
at home, and public opinion abroad. Now, sir, in 
cur dealings as a nation with the aboriginal tribes, 
we are force:! to look back upon the past history of 
our intercourse with them. We must not forget 
that they were the early possessors of every foot of 
soil we now occupy, and that in establishing their 
possession, our forefathers were forced to make 
might the standard of right. A change of circum- 
stances has produced great ehanges in the conduct 
of their successors; but a heavy debt to humanity 
has been transmitted by them to us, which we can 
never hope to pay; but it imposes upon us the obli- 
gation of manifesting in our dealings with the In- 
dians not only the most rigid justice, but the most 
enlarged liberality; not only abstinence from un- 
provoked outrage, but great forbearance under 
€ven aggravated wrongs. Such is public opinion, 
both at home and abroad. In this state of things, 
a treaty has been made with the Cherokee Indians, 
which, so far as | am informed and believe, is 
quite as formal and obligatory as treaties with sava- 
ges can usually be made; but yet its validity is 
doubted by great numbers of both nations; and a 
very large portion of the weaker power complains 
that it has been overreached; that if the treaty 
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must be enforced, humanity demands that they 
shall be allowed more time in relinquishing the 
homes of their fathers, and that such additional pe- 
cuniary provision should be made, as that, all pri- 
vate claims being paid off, and the expense of re- 
moval discharged, the sum originally contemplated, 
to wit, five millions of dollars, should be left to 
them, to recommence their national existence in 
their new home beyond the Mississippi. Under all 
these circumstances, how did it behoove the Go- 
vernment to treat these applications? Suppose the 
Secretary at War had stopped his ears, and turned 
his back upon their complaints; or, having listened 
to them, suppose he had stoically to!d them, “ here 
is the bond—this is the treaty—it must be literally 
fulfilled. What is your distress to the people 
of the United States?) You have made your bar- 
gain, and you must abide by it. Ruin may over- 
take you individually and collectively; but your 
Great Father, as you have been wont to call 

him, cares not for it; ittouches not the hearts of your 
white brethren. Literal execution of the treaty or ex- 
termination is the alternative.” What would have 

been the verdict of public opinion? A tumultuous roar 
of disapproval would have resounded through all 

lands; and the welkin might well have rung with 

the shout of triumph which the Opposition would 

have sentup.” ‘This weak, ruthless, tyrannical Go- 
vernment, it would have %een said, would have 

been too cowardly to have made war upon the 
strong; but see how it crushes the weak into the 
dust! Behold how needlessly the blood of our own 
citizens has been shed, and the most civilized of the 
savage tribes annihilated, that its purposes may be 
accomplished!” A response, then, was necessary, 
and that response must be dictated by kindness 
and humanity, and it must meet distinctly the se- 
veral suggestions of the suppliants. The first is, as 
to time. And upon that point, the reply is, this 
Government possesses no power to act. We have 
not the language of the suppliants before us, but 
there is no doubt they represent, in the most glow- 
ing colors, the miseries impending over them if 
their flight must be sudden; and this picture was 

presented in all the seeming sincerity of antici- 

pated distress. To such an appeal, how could a 

feeling man return the cold response, “I have no 
power to help you,” without throwing in some word 

of consolation, without pointing to the only re- 
maining hope, however faint and distant it might 
be? If, said the Secretary, you cannot remove 

within less than two years, | know the generous 
hearts with whom you have to deal; and if the ru- 
inous conseqcences which you depict are likely tu 
follow from an earlier removal, I know they will 
relieve you. And could not any citizen ia this 
country have ventured to give the same assurance? 
might he not with confidence have said, There is 
no State in this Union which will not suffer some 
temporary inconvenience to its citizens, rather than. 
thousands of fellow-creatures shall be involved in 
irremediable distress and ruin? But the Secretary 
believed in his conscience, as every other man who 
knows any thing upon the subject believes, that 
the story was an artful appeal, intended for effect; 
and that there would be no necessity for this exer- 
cise of liberality on the part of the States concern- 
ed. But he was notat liberty to say so. A tale of 
sorrow falls upon a benevolent mind, and whether 
true or false, its first effect is touching, and the an- 
swer is according; and it is left to experience and 
reason to test its truth. 

Upon the point of a further provision in money, 
the answer of the Secretary finds an echo in every 
bosom, and has met the concurrence of the appro- 
priate committees in the two Houses of Congress. 
This branch of the subject must necessarily be laid 
before Congress, and the question is, whether he 
ought to have kept back from it what he had said in 
relation to removal? If he had done so, we can well 
imagine, what charges of fraud, cowaruice, duplicity 
would have been brought against him. He did right 
in laying the whole document before Congress, and 
would have done wrong had he suppressed any 
part of it. He gave noassurance that time for re- 
moval would be allowed, and disclaimed a!l au- 
thority todo so. He promised to recommend fur- 
ther appropriations of money: he has made that 
recommendation. Ithas received the sanction of 
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both committees and of one House of Congress, 
and will doubiless receive that of the other. 

But the Senator from South Carolia; with a 

warmth and indignation which seemed to him to be 
entirely out of place, says this message is a con- 
demnation of the treaty, and a censure upon those 
who ratified it. No such condemnation or censure 
could, he thought, be found any where but in the 
imagination of the Senator himself. The message 
proposes no annulment of the treaty; but, on the 
contrary, insists upon its fulfilment; and for rea- 
sons therein stated, proposes a donation of a fur- 
ther sum for the preservation of peace, and insur- 
ing the fulfilment of the very treaty of which con- 
demnation is imputed. He regretted having dwelt 
so long upon this topic, but having hastily miscon- 
ceived the drift of the message, and having become 
convinced of his error, this explanation was due. 
Bat none of these things have aught to do with the 
subject. All agree the further appropriation for the 
Cherokees to be right. And with respect to the appro- 
priation for the Florida war, the matter was as simple 
as could be, and it was mainly to diseneumber the 
subject of foreign and exciting matters, which had 
been improperly complicated with it, that he had 
risen. Is any one here prepared to give up the 
war, and surrender the peninsula of Florida to the 
Indians and negroes now in possession of it} If 
there be any one, he may, of course, consistently 
vote against the appropriation. But he, for one, 
was not so disposed: He would never consent to 
see this Government withdraw its protection from 
any portion of its e:tizens. Gentlemen had said 
that Florida had cost much more to defend it than 
it had to acquire it. Be itso. There was a time 
when the cry rang through this nation, ‘‘ Millions 
or defence—not a cent for tribute.” He hoped 
that would always be the cry; and he, for 
one, would never consent to yield te force one foot 
of our soil, though it might take millions to defend 
it. The object of the appropriation, then, is legiti- 
mate, is indispensable? Is the appropriation pro- 
posed too large? We raise committees in both 
Houses upon the respective subjects of legislation, 
that they may give to them their particular atien- 
tion, and advise the whole body as to the result of 
their investigations. This subject has been under 
the consideration of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in the other House, and the Committee of 
Finance in this, and the sum proposed has met 
their approbation. If gentlemen think themselves 
more competent to decide, betier informed upon 
the subject, let them show themselves so, and it 
will be well. Let themshow us by figures (for 
they are bound to figure as well as we) that a less 
sum will answer, and they will deserve well of their 
country. But no attempt is made to show the sum 
too large; and he would feel himself safe in follow- 
ing the guidance of the appropriate committees. 

But gentlemen ask fur a new datum. They ask 


' us to count the number of the Seminoles, and then, 


a 


I suppose, to ascertain how much it will take per 
head to get rid of them, and thus find the proper 
amount of appropriation. ‘‘ Hic labor, hoc opus 
est.” This is the very difficulty. Let the gentle- 
men count the flight of birds passing above them. 
To count the savages we must catch them; and if 
caught, the necessity for counting would be over. 

They tell us further, that the war has been more 
expensive than it should have been, because at its 
commencement it was considered a very trivial 
affair; that the foe was contemptible and his con- 
quest easy. That is probably the very secret of 
the difficulty. Had we not underrated the strength 
of our adversary, and put forth more force at 
once, we should probably have tinished the war 
much sooner. England committed a similar misiake 
in her first assaults upon the e colonies, and both 
England and ourselves were guilty of a like fault 
in the last war; and if gentlemen wish a prolonga- 
tion of any war, they can adopt no plan more éefiec- 
tual than stinting or delaying the supplies of 
each successive year. It is reproachfully asked 
why the system which brought one officer to public 
examination, who did not terminate the war, has 
not been followed up, and his successor brought to 
examination also? Without going farther into the 
subject, an answer may be found in the result of 
that very examination. It resulied in the conyic- 
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tion that the foe was more formidable than had 
been supposed; that he had a pestiferous climate 
warring ov his side, and was surrounded by natural 
defences and entrenchments impregnable to civi- 
lzed man. Bat, sir, I institute po invidious com- 
parisons among the brave oflicers of our army. 
I cannot, however, forbear remarking that the 
officer against whom I suppose this inquiry to be 
more personally levelled, has succeeded in captur- 
ing about two thousand savages. Others have 
doubtless done well; but whether as well, I will 
not undertake to decide. 

Believing, then, that the objects of these appro- 
priations are just and proper, and their amounts do 
not exceed the dictates of prudence, the question 
seems to me to be answered whether the bill should 
be ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. LUMPKIN then addressed the Senate, but 
as his speech has aiready been given, it is not 
deemed necessary to repeat it here. 

Mr. L. was replied to by Mr. PRESTON. 

Mr. WHITE went into the subject in a speech 
ot considerable length, in which he affirmed his en- 
tire belief in the validity of the Cherokee treaty, 
and went intoa full and detailed statement of the 
connection between the General Government and 
Georgia in relation to the extinction of the Indian 
tulle in that State. Mr. W. complimented Geor- 
gia on her long patience and forbearance, after she 
had ceded to the United States Government that 
portion of her most valuable territory which now 
constituted the rich and productive States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he hoped when 
the question was taken it would be by ayes and 
noes; which being assented to, . 

Mr. SOUTHARD intimated his intention to vote 
for the bill, which, in some measure, had now be- 
come necessary through the mismanagement of 
those entrusted with the affairs of Government; 
but he would take occasion to say, that he believed 
both treaties had their origin in fraud. We had 
now paid away twenty-one millions on account of 
a feud, which, had it been properly looked into by 
those in power, would have saved to the nation the 
blood spilt, and money expended. With regard 
to what had been said on the capture of Oseola, 
the proof rested on the hand writing of the ac- 
cused. The whole conduct of the war could not 
be approved by those who felt for the honor of 
their country. 

Mr. 8. then glanced at the Cherokee treaty, and 
defended John Ross, whom he declared to be one 
vf nature's strong men; and if he had erred at all, 
it was from the attachment to the people of whom 
he was the chief. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama rose in reply: He said, 
after what had fallen from others who had spoken 
on this occasion, in reference to the communica- 
tion of the Secretary of War, addressed to John 
Ross and others, it was due to himself to explain 
his own position. Tle cou!d not say, as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. Strance] had done, 
that he now took a different view of the language 
employed by the Secretary of Warfrom that which 
he had taken when that communication was first 
laid before the Senate. He still thought the im- 
port of its language justified the construction he 
then placed upon it. But, he said he had no objec- 
tion to the effect and meaning of that communica- 
tion, as construed by the Secretary himself, in his 
letter to Gen. Scott, since published. If that con- 
struction should be adhered to, he was entirely 
satisfied, and thought there could be no well found- 
edcomplaint from any quarter. 

Mr. C. said, as he had risen, he would take oc- 
casion to make a remark or twoin reply to the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Soursarp,] who 
had just spoken. As that Senator had intimated 
his intenticn to vote for the bill, he could not see 
the propriety of his observations. That Senator 
had thought proper to state his belief that both the 
treaties with the Seminoles and Cherokees were 
fraudulent, and without any of the sanctions of a 
treaty. 

Mr. C. said, as the validity of neither of those 
treaties was involved inthe passage of the bill un- 
der consideration, he could see no motive in giving 
wllerance to such sentiments, bat to feed and nou- 
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rish that spirit of fanaticism which, unfortunately, 
was abroad in a portion of this country, and, un- 
der professions of philanthropy, had been, for some 
years past, seeking the universal guardianship of 
this wide-spread confederacy. One while, Mr. C. 
said, those influeneed by this spirit had been tound 
intermeddling with the transportation of the mails 
on Sunday, and characterizing it as a national sin, 
which would bring us under the displeasure of the 
Almighty. At another time they were interposing 
in behalf of the poor Indians, and essaying to take 
care of the national honor! At another they were 
impelled, by pure religion, to enlist in the cause of 
the poor negroes, to deprive us of our property 
guarantied by the Constitution, and involve’ us in 
all the horrors of a servile war. 

And now, again, they have directed their atten- 
tion to the poor Cherokees; and, under the professed 
object of preserving them, and defending their sup- 
posed violated rights, these philanthropic christians 
(good souls) were ready to invoive us in another 
Indian war, alihough it might carry death and 
misery into many families of the white inhabitants, 
and result in the almost total extermination of the 
Indians themselves. Such, Mr. C. said, was the 
character and tendency of this universal benevo- 
lence, which was not conteut with the management 
of its own affairs, but must take care to direct and 
control those of every body else. 

But, sir, said Mr. C. on what ground does the 
Senator from New Jersey undertake to pronounce 
these treaties fraudulent? Mr. C. said there had 
been two treaties with the Seminoles—one at 
Payne’s Landing, in Florida, and the other west of 
the Mississippi. Im regard to the first, he was 
aware that a similar charge had been elsewhere 
made; but he had since seen a publigation over the 
signature of the high-minded and honorable man 
by whom it had been negotiated, inviting and defy- 
ing investigation. 

{Here Mr. Sournarp interposed, and said he did 
not intend to apply the charge of fraud to the treaty 
of Payne’s Landing—that his remarks only had re- 
ference to that subsequently made west of the Mis- 
Sissippi. ] 

Mr. C. resumed, remarking that he was glad 
so much of the charge had been withdrawn. He 
was sure that the high character of the individual 
by whom that treaty had been made, would be a 
sufficient protection, amongst those who knew him, 
against the imputation of any thing like fraud or 
dishonor. 

As to the treaty subsequently made west of the 
Mississippi, Mr. C. said he saw as little ground fer 
censure. He had not had time to examine the 
subject with much attention; but, if he did not mis- 
remember, the treaty of Payne’s Landing stipulated 
that a special delegation should be sent west to ex- 
plore and examine the country contemplated for 
the future residence of the Seminoles; and, upon the 
coatingency that this delegation were satisfied with 
the country, and the Creek tribe were willing to 
receive them, the treaty was to be fully carried into 
effect by the removal of thattribe. The delegation 
did go west of the Mississippi, and did examine the 
country; and by a treaty then inade with the com- 
missioners of the United States—Messrs. Montfort 
Stokes, former Governor of North Carolina; Henry 
L. Ellsworth, now Commissioner of Patents, and 
the Rev. John F. Schermerhorn—ratified and con- 
firmed the former treaty, in all its essential provi- 
sions. Those commissioners were appointed by 
the Government for the adjustment of our Indian 
affairs west of the Mississippi; employed in settling 
limits amongst the several tribes in that region; 
and as he had never heard any complaint that they 
had transcended the powers confided to them, and 
as the treaty had been ratified, he thought it fair to 
presume that they had acted on ample authority. 
So, Mr. C. said, the Seminoles had given the sanc- 
tion of their acquiescence far nearly three years 
afterwards, and, as he understood, had reaffirmed 
the treaty by a new stipulation to emigrate. It 
seemed to Mr. C, that these circunistances were a 
sufficient answer to the charge of fraud, and want 
of autRority, on the part of the negotiators. 

Well, said Mr. C. what were the facts in regard 
to the treaty with the Cherokees? Commissioners 
of unquestionable respectability had been appointed 
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on the part of the United States, to go into the 
Cherokee country and negotiate with the tribe on 
their own soil. Besides the large and respectable 
delegation of the tribe, it was well understoed an 
unusually large number of the Cherokees was pre- 
sent at the negotiation, and gave the treaty their 
sanction. Since then, the treaty had not only been 
ratified by the votes of two-thirds of the Senate, but 
it has also received the sanction of the House of 
Representatives, by its co-operation in the enact 
ment of laws to carry it into effect. How, then, 
could the Senator from New Jersey, with a know- 
ledge of the facts stated, feel justified in saying he 
believed this treaty was without any of the sanc- 
tions of an instrument of that character? Sir, said 
Mr. C. it has the highest sanction that can be 
given to any treaty; it has the united sanction of 
both branches of Congress; and to say the contrary, 
when the validity of the treaty is not necessarily 
involved, I repeat, is but to nourish the michievous 
spirit of fanaticism, without the possibility of pro- 
ducing any good effect whatever. 

Mr. C. concluded by saying he was far from de- 
siring to consume the time of the Senate unneces- 
sarily, but he had felt called upon to make this brief 
reply to the remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey, as he thought they reflected injuriously upon 
the character of our country, and were calculated 
to keep alive the discontent known to exist in re- 
ference to these treaties in some portions of the 
Union. He hoped the vote would be taken, and 
the question put at rest. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed by a 
unanimous vote. 





FINANCES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Frivay, June 8, 1838. 

Mr. WRIGHT, From the Committe on Finance, to which 
was referred the resolution of the Senate of the Ist May last, di- 
recting them to take into consideration certain provisions of 
the deposite law of 1836, made a report thereon, and moved 
that, without — be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that he had looked over the report, 
and concurred with the chairman that it would be very proper 
that it should be printed. A majority of the committee, Mr. 
W. said, were of opivion that it was competent for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to reappoint, es banks of deposite, such 
banks as had been appuinted under the deposite law of 1836, 
but which had, since that ume, suspended specie payments; 
but the committee were further of opinion that, as the law now 
stood, it was not competent for the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to 
select and employ any banks, which, since tiat time, had issued 
and paid out notes of a less denomination than five dollars. 
There was no doubt of the correctness of this opinion, because 
such was the provision ofthe law. As to the other matter re- 
ferred to the committee, the expediency cf repealing so much 
of the law as forbids the employment of banks that have issued 
and paid out notes less than five dollars, the committee came to 
the conclusion that it is necessary to make some modification of 
the law, by fixing another day beyond which they shall cease to 
issue notes less than five dollars; and, in the mean time, permit 
their notes to be received for the dues of the Government. But 
the commitiee were opposed to an unconditional repeal of the 
provision referred to. The majority of the committee enter- 
tained the opinion that if, in this respect,some provision be- 
came necessary, it was not expedient for this House to act, till 
the final vote on the Independent Treasury bill in the other 
House shall be ascertained. Entertaining different views on 
this subject, he gave notice that before the decisicn of the other 
ITouse is presented, he should ask leave to introduce a bill 
making further provision for the deposite of the public money; 
not that he supposed it possible fur such a bill to receive the de- 
cision of both Houses at this session, but because he believed it 
necessary to actinsome way. It was not enough to say that 
the Senate had already acted on the subject. It had taken one 
of the provisions of that bill, (the Independent Treasury,) and 
passed it intoa law by a subsequent act of legislation, which 
showed that those who voted for it must have been under a 
doubi whether the House would act on the bill referred to at 
this session. He could not take his seat on this occasion, with- 
out expressing his regret that, after the expiration of three 
months since the passage of the Independent Treasury bill, 
there was some dispo-ition to revive it. He believed that for 
the last three weeks the business of the country was going on 
weil—the country was recovering frou: Ue depression under 
which it had long suffered, commerce was reviving, and confi- 
dence wasreturning. The banks of New York and others had 
resumed specie payments, and there was a prospect of resump- 
tien by those of Philadelphia andihe cities souch of it. But it 
this Independent Treasury bill is revived, it will prevent the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and interrupt the returning pros- 
perity ofthe country. To bring it up now, after it was con- 
sidered by the country as defunct, would wo noibing else but 
create new alarm and discouragement. He sincerely hoped 
that those who had the administration of the Government of the 
country, would avail themselves of that policy which some phi- 
losopher called masterly iuactivity. As things were going on 
well, it could not but be regretted that there should be an at- 
tempt to revive that bill, when even the attempt itself must ne- 
cessarily produce alarm. It was his purpose to ask leave to 
introduce a billto render more effectual the resolution whieh 
was the other day. 


Mr. NORVELL protested against what had been said by the 
Senator from Massachusetts in relation to the repeal of the 
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Treasury Circular, as connected with the Independent Treasu- 
ry bill. Many Senators, on this side of the hall, in voting for 
the section introduced into that bill repealing the Specie Circu- 
jar, had so voted with reluctance, because they did not consider 
the two subjects pees or necessarily connected ; but the 
question of repea being directly presented to them, they were 
pound to sustainit. When the separate joint resolution on the 
subject subsequently came before us, we voted for the Tepeal 
with pleasure. We considered the Spe-ie Circular partial and 
sectivnal in its operation, and as having ceased to have any bene- 
ficial effect. I: never had any such effect, except for tour or 
five months, in checking inordinate speculations in the public 
jands. But its repeal did not impair the objects or policy of the 
Independent Treasury; and it was new to him that the intended 
acuon of the other House upon that subject was to be consi- 
dered a matter of surprise, either by the honorable Senator, or 
by any one else. ae no friend of the measure had ever, 
for ene moment, supposed that Congress would adjourn with- 
out a direct decision upon it, in one way or the other. Without, 
however, indulging in any further observations, he would call 
jor the reading of the report. : 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that he was not disposed to excite 
a debate on this matter, but he could not discharge what he 
believed to be his duty, and failto reply to some of the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. What he had to say would 
not be in reference to the propositionthe gentleman had given 
notice of his intention to introduce, but in reference to a sort 
of surprise he expressed that a measure which he referred to, 
and which having passed this body, had been sent to the other 
House, and was there peuding, would be taken up and acted on. 
The gentleman spoke of the taking up- of this measure, and 
acting on it by the other House ,as something new and surpris- 
ing. He knew, Mc. W. said, that there had been an suet, 
vast and persevering in its character, to inculcate the belief 
throughoutthe country, that this measure was ended for the 
present, or to use the language of a gentleman on that floor, 
that it was deal and buried. He was not able to contradict the 
allegation, but he knew that when it was first made here, he 
expressed his own dissent, and declared that he had never re- 
now iced the hope that the other branch of Congress would, 
be ere the end of the session, consider and decide on that sub- 
ject with which the feelings and interestsof the country were so 
closely connected. He had therefore hoped that any movement 
respecting it would not have been represented here as altogether 
new and surprising. He knew of no expectations that an 
effort would be made here to consider that measure. He him- 
self had no intention to make such an effert. He also knew 
that bya large number, a disposition had been entertained that 
itshould not be again considered in either House. But it was 
not mght that it should be represented any where, that that mea- 
sure was ended, and not again to be considered; that to take it 
up and acton it in the body in which it was pending, was new 
and surprising. If such were the expectations of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, he had drawn them from a source not 
known to him, {Mr. W.] He could not consent to sit by while 
the Senator was making such allegations, without expressing 
his dissentto them. Again the Senator told them that within 
a few weeks the country was springing into new life, that pros- 
perity was returning, and business reviving, but that this Ad- 
ministration had started up a measure which had thrown them 
back again. 

We have seen that measure the subject of constant agitation 
and unreasonable anxiety; and yet they were told that it was 
dead and buried, and that the attempt to revive it would pro- 
duce alarm, embarrassment, and distress. It was against such 
inferences that he was compelled to speak. He had heard it 
announced from the same quarter, that in consequence of the 
passage of a measure to which some importance was attached, 
a resumption of specie payments was soon to commence by the 
Bank of the United States; and that fact had been announced by 
their greatally himself. Was that ally to recede so soon from 
his purpose, and that, too, in consequence of the apprehended 
attempt of this Administration to revive the Independent Trea- 
sury bill? If this proclamation is not to be carried into effect; 
was itintended to lay the blame at our door? The Senator 
knew thatall those who advocated and supported this Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill here had never abandoned it; and he should 
net be surprised that they still advocate it, and represent them 
as bringing up as something new that which had been consigned 
tothe tomb. He ouglit not to represent it as consigned to the 
ony tillit is really so, At present, said Mr. W; we do notagree 
that it is. 

Mr. WEBSTER. The gentleman says if I flattered myself 
that the subject was not again to be agitated, that I have been 
in great error. I certainly never flattered myself that they 
would have ceased at any time to urge its passage, if they 
thought they could have done so. It is part of their system— 
part and parcel of their avowed policy. When I state that it 
was supposed the matter was at an end, it was not of ourselves 
that I spoke, where we were in daily habits of conversation in 
relation to these topics; but I spoke of the country, where, I 
undertake to say that the impression is general, ay, very gené- 
ral, that the subject would not be likely aie to excite and agi- 
latethe county. And, sir, let me askif Ihave not very good 
foundation on which to restsuch an opinion even for myself? 
Has it not been continually the party topic of the times? Was 
it notreceived from the Chief Magistrate at a former and the 
present session? Has it not twice passed this house, the last 
time by a majority of two votes, and been sent to the other 
House, where it has slept a solid sleep for ninety days? And 
was it likely tosuppose that, at this advanced state of the ses- 
sion cfsix months, and near the time of adjournment. when 
Congress sits even longer than usual—was it not natural, I say, 
10 suppose thatit was abandoned? Certainly, nothing was more 
natural than to suppose that there was no further disposition to 
disturb it. Mr. W. then went on to show, that, so far as they 
were able to judge from their correspondence, from the articles 
of the a presses, etc. that the matter was at an end, and 
would no longer excite and agitate the country. The public 
had acted on the belief that we had fallen back on the deposite 
law. Mr. W. concluded by expressing a hope that the subject 
migh: not again be made the means of agitating the country, at 
atime when the Jate action of the Government had already be- 
gun ae beneficially felt, in the reviving business of eommerce 
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Mr. WRIGHT understood now the difference between the 
, rand himself. It was net here, then, that the impres- 
sion existed that an naemees aay 1 not - —— take up the 
measure pending in the other House, but mpression ex- 
isted abroad, He did not know but that strong efforts had been 
made to produce that impression; but in a paper of the Oppo- 





sition where he had seen it declared that the measure was 
dead and buried, and could not succeed, he had also seen the 
declaration that it would pass. Now he did not know but this 
last declaration wasa better move than the other, or whether 
both were not made for the purpese of producing a conviction 
on the public mind unfavorable to the measure. But the Sena- 
tor knew that when the vote to which he alluded was taken in 
the other House, that the House was thin—that theie were 
some twenty or thirty members absent. The Senator knew 
also, as well as he did, that from that time to this there had 
been a strong controversy in the public mind as to what would 
be its ultimate fate. 

Mr. BENTON said the conversational debate which had ta- 
ken place appeared to him to be irregular and unparliamentary. 
It is out of order to call in question the action of the House of 
Representatives upon any subject, and to make remarks which, 
even by implication, reprimand or threaten that House. The 
remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer, } 
seem to imply a reprimand upon the House of Represenia 
uves for proposing to revive, as he calls iti—to revive the bill 
for the divorce of Bank and State; and he attributes to that re- 
vival the infliction of distress and alarm upon the country. 
Upon this idea of revival of a bill inthe House of Representa- 
tives, there is certainly some remark to be made. Has the Di- 
vorce bill ever been dead in that body? and if it was dead, have 
not the house a right to revive it? and if they revive it, has the 
Senate aright to animadvert upon them in the nature of a re- 
ae or of a threat, forso doing?) How stands the fact? 

fas the Divorce bill ever been dead in the House of Represen- 
tatives? Certainly not. They have two such bills there; one 
of their own, which has never been acted on, and one from the 
Senate, which has been laid upon the table. Now it is pet- 
fectly competent to the House of Representatives to act upon 
either of these bills. Neither of them are dead; and to take 
them up is merely to goon with existing bills, and not revive 
dead ones. If gentlemen, who have carried on a system oi 
boasting that the Divorce pill was dead, perhaps to make it die 
—if these gentlemen have deceived themselves, or others, it is 
their own misfortune, and no cause of censure upon the Flouse. 
The Divorce bill has been in that House, as sent from us, three 
months; but how many other bills have been there as long, or 
longer? The army bill has been there longer, the pre-emption 
bill also, the steamboat explosion bill likewise; and the gradua- 
tion bill nearly as long; none of these measures are considered 
dead; nor can it be called a revival when the House shall take 
them up and act upon them. I know not whether the Divorce 
bill will pass the House of Representatives. I never remark 
upon such asnbject in this chamber. I have seen gentlemen 
of the Opposition, for months past, proclaiming on this floor 
that that bill was dead and buried in the House of Representa- 
tives. I deemed all such speculation or the fate of bills in the 
House of Representatives, to be unparliamentary and irregu- 
lar, and never would join in any such remarks, even to express 
a contrary opinion, if I felt it. 

Mr. B. said this was a day to be marked in the history of the 
times; this Friday, the 8th day of June, was a day to be remem- 
bered; for it was a day on which had commenced, and from 
which time would go forward, anew war from the political 

rt of the banks against the Government and thecountry. The 

reasury Order of July 11th, 1836, was rescinded. Scarcely 

was it done, when a billet from the president of the miscalled 

Bank of the United States appears, addressed to an old corre- 

spondent of the other House, in which the writer gives the pub- 

lic to understand that the scales had been knocked from his 

eyes; that he could now see what he could never eee before; 

and thatthe vision brought to light by this second sight was the 

immediate resumption of specie payments, and the preserva- 

tion of a good currency. Now, sir, the insignificance of the 

cause for such great events struck every net The Treasury 

Order had been inoperative for a year! it had been the same as 
dead since the 10th of May, 1837. Besides that, the Senate had 
passed a bill which contained a clause for its recision three 
months before, and the passage of that clause, in some form or 
other, was known to be absolutely certain in the House of Re- 
presentatives. That order was then no longer a stumbling 
block, even to the blind, to the resumption of specie pay ments; 
its entire recision was nothing but an act on paper, the fact of 
inoperation already existing. Yet this most insignificant circum- 
stance is seized upon by the president of the miscalled Bank of 
the United States to back out from the famous non-resumption 
letter which placed that bank at the head of a confederation of 
insolvent and political banks, so much to its honor both in Europe 
and America! A pretext might be wanting to retreat from that 
letter, or to enable the writer to take a new hold upon hs eub- 
ject, and bottom his non-resumption on a more tenable ground. 
It wasa miserable pretext, and laughed at by every body. 
Fair, open resumption, if resumption was intended, would have 
been much better. But it would seem, from this day’s pro- 
ceedings, that resumption was notintended; that a shifting of 
green nly was wanted; that a quarrel with the Government 
was the thing desired; and that non-resumption was to be the 
policy still, but based upon a new ground, and that ground to be 
founded in the conduct of the Government itself. 1 look upon 
the speech ofthe Senator from Massachusetts this day as a re- 
velation from the miscalled Bank of the United States! as a pro- 
clamation that she does not mean to resume! and as a declara- 
tion that she is going on to form her league ef non-resuming 
banks; to revive the old panic scenes of 1833-35; to make all the 
mischief that she can; and to one the whole upon the Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill, or the new Treasury Order, or both; and 
so make war upon the one again for the purpose of govern- 
ing the elections and furcing the Government to submit to her. 
Thisisthe aspect under which the scenes of this day present 
themselves to my mind; and let the events tell how far they are 
true. Certain 1am that the events of this day furnish new and 
potent reasons for the passage of the divorce bill. It presents 
usa parcel of banks making our action the cause of their re- 
sumption, or non-resumption, of specie payments; pretending to 
live, or die, as wedo this or that. The import of what they pre- 
sent is, that they cannot resume if the Federal Government is 
separated from them; and certain itis that the Government 
cannot live if it is connected withthem. They make their own 
ability to resume to depend on their conjunction with the Fede 
ral Government: now what is this but to admit their insolv ency 
and to require the Government to supply them with credit to 
goon? Itisaconfession of insolvency, if it was true, and a 
pretext for non-resuming if it was not; and, in either event, fur- 
nished new and strong reasons for the passage of the divorce 
bill. It is not safe for the banks to depend upon the Govern- 
meat; nor for the Government to depend upon the banks. Di- 
vorce, eternal divorce, should be the word; and so fully am I 





convinced of the necessity of that divorce, that] stake 5 polt- 
tical existence upon it, and ] am ready to sink with it. Ht that 
measure goes down, Lum ready to go down with it. 

Mr. WEBSTER said it might appear strange to the Senate, 
that he should rise again ou this question, but he could net al- 
low the member who last addressed them, or any other, to In- 
dulge in such a course of perversion of remarks made by him 
without notice. He did not say, nor intend to say one word 
disrespectful to the other House. ‘The gentleman called his re- 
ference to the delay of action by that body on a parucular mea- 
sure irregular and unparliamentary; and on his denial that 
there were any such irregularity, the gentleman boiled over as 
tempestuous as Etnaor Siromboli, with smoke, heat, and lava 
What did he say? He said that the agitation of this question 
again in Congress would necessarily produce agitation in the 
country. He said that he believed that a new attemptto carry 
that question would agitate the country anew; and the gentle- 
man came out with a warm and zealous vindicavion of the 
other House, as if it was assailed. “Non tali auxilio eget’’— 
the House did not want the gentleman’s assistance; it could take 
care of itself; it knew him, and the denunciations and the vol- 
canic eruption of the gentleman would produce no effect. 
Every body knew that he was speaking of this measure as one 
that had already agitated the country, and therefore he was 
warranted in saying that an attempt totake up again would agi- 
tate the country anew. 

Mr. BENTON said if the Senator from Massachusetts had 
said nothing to threaten the House of Representatives when he 
was first up, he had certainly done so now. He had charged 
that House with agitating the country, and prevenung the revi- 
val of business, by reviving the Divorce bill. Agitation is the 
word he used; agitating the country, and preventing the revival 
of Dusineas, is the accusation which he preiers. And has it come 
to this, that here, on the floor of the Senate, the term agitation ie 
to be applied to the regular and Constitutional acuun of the 
House of Representatives, on questions depending before them} 
and are they to be deterred from proceeding with a bill by being 
stigmatized on this floor as agitators, and charged with doing 
mischief to the country? Sir, we have seen agitators assembliug 
in public meetings, adopting panic resolutions, sending on dis- 
tress committees With distress petitions, to this city; all dune by 
self-constituted assemblies, acting under bank impulsions; and 
we have seen all these agitators extolled and applauded on this 
floor; and now when the Constitutional representatives of the 
peceple proceed with their regular duties, they are to be called 
agitators, and to be charged before hand with creating that dis- 
tress in the country, by agitating measures he1e, which the poll. 
tical bank party mean to create tor their own purposes of mis- 
chief, and hen falsely charge upon the measures of the Govern- 
ment. This is what they have done before; thisis what (hey are 
preparing to do again; and this is what these preliminary attacks 
upon the House of Kepresentatives are to cover over, and to 
excuse in advance. Sir, it it time for us to speak out, and to call 
things by their right names; it is time for us to strip off the 
masks, and to exhibit the mischief makers in their odivus de- 
formity. Here is an attack in advance upon the House of Re- 
presentatives, to deter it from going on with its business; and 
this attack comes from a class of political banks which have 
been making mischief ever since 1832, and faisely charging their 
own work upon the Government. ‘These banks must be met 
with the language that is due to their conduct; they must be dis- 
criminated from the business institutions, and the stamp of re- 
probation must be fixed upon them. They and their followers 
must be detected and exposed; they must not Le allowed to plot 
mischief against the country, end then come here and falsely 
charge their own machinations upon the Government. 

The Senator from Massachusetts complains of fire and rocks, 
of burning mountains, and rivers of lava; and seems to think 
that I have hurled all these things upon his head. Far be it 
from my intention to use him so cruelly. Lonly undertook to 
learn the future conduct of the Bank of the United States from 
his present conduct here to-day; and if, in doing this, I have 
been writing on his naked skin with the point of a red-hot iron, 
it may have been the innocent cause of all these confused sen- 
sations about these fiery eruptions, heaving mouutains, flow- 
lug 1ivers, and falling rocks, which have led the gentleman to 
believe that he was standing under the showers o! one of those 
volcanic mountains which bury a city in a moment. The 
remedy is to cover the head, aad fly. The inhabitants of Pom- 
peliand Herculeneum, in the time of Pliny the elder, covered 
their heads with pillows; let him cover his with a document, 
and he will come out safe. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that the gentleman, with a remark- 
able emphasis, and with a very warm repetition of the argu- 
ment, insisted on for the last six months, had repeated the 
charge that the Bank of the United States was about to scourge 
the country, witha view to bring about a state of things desira- 
ble to it; and the gentleman had found every time he addressed 
his argument of the solidity of mountains in favor of his pure 
doctrine, that this bank had some such design in view. What 
was the scourge which the gentleman announced with so much 
emphasis was to go abroad to the country? Why, it wasa 
repetition of the same song so Jong sung that the banks were in 
a state of hostility to the Government, and that their interests 
were opposed to each other. Who believed one word of this, 
from Dan to Beersheba? The gentleman had taken great ex- 
ception to some remarks which he (Mr. W.]had just made, ia 
reference to the action of the House. Why he (Mr. W.) an- 
nounced nothing; he spoke in no one’s behalf, but only gave 
his own individual opinion as to the effectlikely to be produced 
by the revival of a particular measure. He only spoke of 
what was apparent to every gentleman who looked at current 
events, and who was acquainted with the business and com- 
merce of the country. Every man atall conversant with com- 
mercial affairs, ond who was in the habit of consulting the 
ama newspapers, would see that a disposition to press the 

nb-Treasury bill, would seriously affect the business andcom- 
merce of the country. The gentleman mightentertain a diffe- 
rent opinion. But the gentleman spoke ofthe great aoe 
ty of the reference he (Mr. W.] had made to the proce of 
the other House, and stigmatized it as unparliamentary. How 
long was it since a report was made to the Senate by a com. 
mittee, of which the gentleman was a member, and with the 
gentleman’s concurrence, in which this measure and others 

adios the other House were spoken of again and again. 
Was this irregular and unparliamentary? Did it not meet 
with the gentieman’s concurrence? And if this report was not 
irregular in the particular referred to, how could he justly be 
cha with irregularity for following the example set by it? 
But the truth was, there was no i ty in it. - There was 


no parliamentary rule applicable to it, It might be 
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to notice what was said in debate in the other House, because 
the member thus noticed could have no opportunity of reply- 
ing, but it was far different with regard to any measure which 
might be acted on by that body, or passed over without action. 
Ace not their journals [said Mr W } sent to us every day, for 
the purpose of letting us and the country know what they are 
ding, and shall we refrain from speaking of what is notorious 
to every body. Besides, if we send them a measure which is 
not acted on for three menths, itis natural to suppose that it is 
dead and buried. Why it was the height of affectation to 
say that it was irregular and unparliamentary to notice the 
proceedings in the other House. 

It was ilie to have doubts on this subject when every body 
knew the common course of things was to speculate on the 
probable fate of measures pending in either House. With re- 
ard to the effect produced by our measures, and the effect pro- 
duced by the delay to act on them in the other House, ed net 
every body a right to know and comment on it? Are we not 
surrounded by millions of active, intelligent, and industrious 
citizens, whose interests are deeply concerned, and are we to 
shut our eyes as if we are not seen by them? Such a course of 
conduct was not becoming our condition, or consistent with our 
obligations to the country? 1 see that the country entertained 
the hope that, after the passage of the joint resolution rescind- 
ing the Treasury Order, no further attempt would be made to 
take up the Sub-Treasury bill, and that the returning prosperi- 
ty of the country would not be interrupted. But the gentle- 
man said that the same thing as this joint resolution was 

yaseert by this body five rhonths ago, ina clause of the Sub- 
Pieasury bill, and, therefore, 1t could not have produced the 
effect atiribuied toit' But did it receive the eanction of the 
ether House? Did it become a law? tt did not; and, conse- 
quently, it was to (he passage of this joint resolution, asa dis- 
tinct measure, that the returning prosperity of the country was 
to he attributed. 

When it was seen that both branches of Congress, witha 
degree of unexampled eagerness and unanimity, had taken the 
subject of this joint resolution out of the Sub-Treasury bill, 
and paseed it as a separate measure, the peeple had a right to 
understand that the bill would not be are on; and to speak of 
this was considered the Senator as irregular and unparliamen- 
tary. Under the state of things existing on the adoption of the 
joint resolution, the public had a right to expect that there 
would be no further attempt to agitate the country by reviving 
this measure, which was considered as defunct. As to any at- 
tempt on his part to reprimand the other House, he did not 
believe that any inember of that body would consider what he 
had said i) that light. 

Mr. BENTON rose again to say that, since he had sat down, 
a@ member of the House had communicated to him a piece of 
information, which, if true, would serve asa key to unlock the 
door which would give a view of the secret springs which put 
this day's proceedings in motion. The information is, that a 
letter has this day been received from Philadelphia, stating that 
a bank meeting was held tn that city on Wednesday night last, 
and that the Bank of the United States put herself at the head 
of non-resumption, and actually gave the casting vote against 
taking measures for resuming. This isthe information. — It 
my be true, or it may not be. Of this [know nothing; but if it 
is true—ifthat Bank either has fallen back, or means to fall 
back, upon the non-resumption policy indicated in the April 
lettir to Mr. Apams, then the broad light of day is shed upon 
the movement which we have just witnessed. Then we see 
clearly the reason of this coming forward in advance to raise a 


new pan c and alarm abou; the Independent Treasury bill—to 
predict ruinous consequences frem the passage, or even the 
discussion, of that bill—and to charge specifically that no re- 


sumption of specie payments can take place if the House of 
Representatives goes on with that bill. All this movement 
here, if thisie, or shall be true, is to cover the plot of the mis 

called Bank of the United States, and to get a start on the pub- 
lic mind in falsely charging upon the Government the very 
mischief which that Bank ts centriving to perpetuate. If this 
information either is true, or shall become true; if this Bank 
either opposed resumpuon last Wednesday night, or shall op- 
pose it hereafier, then it is clear that the elaborate, argumenta- 
tive letter—the cotion bag letter of April lastto Mr. Aoams— 
contains the settled policy of the Bank; and that the billet of 
May to the same genUeman Was nothing buta juggler’strick to 
ehift the reason for non-resumption from the cause assigned in 
the cotton bag letter to the new one disclosed by the Sena 

tor from Massachusetts this day. That billet was looked 
upon from the first, as a flimsy pretext for a change of position 
in the Bank; it was considered by every body asa flimsy pre- 
text; but it now seema that it did not even amount to the re- 
spectability of a ridiculous pretext, but was in reality a mere 
juggter's trick—a mere piece of legerdemain—to conceal an 
evolution on the part of the Bank; to conceal a change of posi- 
tion, and place its non resumption upon a new basis. Be all this 
as it may, the events of a few weeks will decide. If that Bank 
does not resume, al! that is supposition now, will become his- 
torical truth. The public patience, and the public credulity, 
has been sufficiently taxed by the exactions of that Bank on the 
public understanding. When she stopped in May, 1837, it was 
declared to be purely to follow the New York example; that 
she was strong enough to go on; and should take the lead in re. 
suming. So far from taking the lead in resuming, she has been, 
since November last, the sole obstacle to universal resumption. 
Now when the 100 banks of New York have resumed, she re- 
fuses to follow their lead, is getting up a confederation of insol- 
vent and political banks, of which she is to be the head; and 
finding that the reasons given in the cotton bag letter are too 
contemptible to be tolerated by the public, a change of reasons 
must be effected; and this notable scheme of a new panic about 
the Independent Treasury bill seems to be the delectable device 
fallen upon! Sir, I despise such trickery. Tabhor it. I de 

nounce it upon this floor; and T call upon the Senate and the 
American people to mark ii, and to remember it; and, when 
the new distress commencer, and when the cliorus of accusation 
resounds against the Government, let the revelations of this day 
he recollected; and let the finger of the miscalled Bank of the 
United States be seen, directing the whole mischief, and charg- 


ing it upon the Government. 

"hte. WEBSTER said he would rather have the hot stones on 
his head than some of the documents. The gentleman seemed 
to insist that he spoke with the knowledge of the views of the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States. This he Mr. W. 
chose to deny. fle only knew wha: the bank published to the 
world, and nothing more. The gentleman dealt a good deal in 
the motives of others; but take away that part ofhis argument, 
and he Would be found in the condition of that warrior of anti- 









quity who, when he was deprived of all his weapons that had 
been poisoned contrary tothe rules of war, was found to have 


no tg left. 

Mr. NILES eaid that he was about rising just as the war be- 
tween the giants [alluding to Mr. Wessterand Mr. Benton) 
commenced, but after such a fight, he might perhaps omit 
what he had intended to say. He had supposed, or at least 
hoped, that the bank war, or what some calJed the war of the 
Government upon the banks, but what he considered as 
the war of the banks and the bank petitioners upon the 
Government, had ceased He had hoped that if there could not 
be a permanent peace, which the country and all the interesta 
so much desired, we might at least have a truce—a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. We all certainly have hada right to 
expect this, since the apearance ofa certain document from 
the head of one of the belligerent parties. The pap-r referred 
to, was on its face a declaration of peace, or at least a deciara- 
tion of the cesation of hostilities. It came upon us somewhat 
unexpectedly, and was,no doubt, rceived joyously by the peo- 
ple, tired, if not exhausted in this currency war. It occasioned 
the more surprise, because it was but a few weeks before that 
a new and formal manifesto was issued from the same high 
source, setting forth at length the causes of the war; we were 
told that the two parties were in the field face to face; that it 
was to be a war of extermination; that there was no neutral 
ground; that there could be no compromise; that one of the par- 
ties must conquer. Either the credit system or the hard money 
system, as this manifesto called the policy of the Government, 
must fall. The Treasury Order of July, 1536, was named as 
one of the causes of the war, but by no means a prominent one; 
the alleged hostility and determination of the Government to 
destroy the banks, seems to have been regarded as the principle 
cause for continuing hostilities, as set ferth in this famous 
manifesto. 

Immediately after the passage of the act which superseded 
the Treasury Order, a proclamation was put forth declaring 
that the repeal ef the Specie Circular had removed all causes of 
war; and we were told that this unhappy controversy was now 
at an end, that the currency was to be restored, and all hostili- 
ties were to cease. 

Mr. N. said under these circumstaeces he had not doubted 
that we should, at least have a truce, and that the country 
would, fora time, enjoy alittle repose, which all seemed so anx- 
jous for; the merchants, manufactures, and even the banks, 
all classes seemed rejoiced at the prospect of returning once 
more, after so long an interruption, to their accustomed pur- 
suits of business. 

But, sir, within afew days past, these favorable indications 
of atermiaation of this controversy appear to have suddenly 
change'l, and fresh evidences of hostility have appeared. The 
new Treasury Order, which jis predicated on the existing 
laws, is seized upon us asa fresh aggression on the part of the 
Seana and new cause of war. Weare alsonow told by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, |Mr. Weestenr,) that there is 
a renewed determination on the part of Congress to pass the 
Independent Treasury bill; that this has alarmed the country, 
anil was beginning to agitate the public mindanew. He,jMr, 
N. had heard the remarks of the Senator with surprise, and 
considering his known connection and influence with the class 
who control the moneyed institutiens and interests of the coun 
try, he conld not but consider his remarks, taken in con- 
nection with the other circumstances to which he had referred, 
as strong evidence that attempts were to be renewed, to atrest 
the progress of resumption, and a the present state of 
things. Is the proffered truce to recalled, the resumption 
arrested, and a new panic to be got up? 

The Senator says that the country has been led to believe 
that the Independent Treasury bill was to be abandoned, and 
that the policy of the Administration was changed; and, if he 
did not say, seemed to insinuate, that it was this state of public 
opinion which had encouraged the banks to resume, and led to 
the improvemert which had taken place in the monetary 
affairs of the country and the revival of business. We are then 
told of alarm and new agitation of the public mind, by a re- 
newed attempt to pass the Independent Treasury bill and new 
measures from the Executive unfriendly to resumption. 

Mr. N. said he believed all these statements to be incorrect. 
So far as he was informed, theie was no euch public opinion. 
The country did not believe that there had been any change of 
policy on the part of the Administration or its friends; nor did 
they believe that Congress had abandoned the Treasury bill 
which passed the Senate, He knew not what information the 
Senator may have received, or from what sources it is derived; 
he may have means of information in relation to a particular 
class not enjoyed by others; but he, Mr. N. spoke of the ordinary 
channels of intelligence, the public press and public meetings, 
which we must regard as the surest indications of public senti- 
ment. Ile had seen nothing in the public presa, either on one 
side or the other, of the Administration, that even led him to 
suspect that an opinion prevailed with any party, or any por- 
tion of the public, that there had been, or was to be, any change 
ef policy on the part of the Administration or its friends in 
Congress; and, so far as respected his correspondence, it was 
in perfect harmony with what he regarded as the tone of the 
— press. Instead of the expressien of an opinion that the 

ndependent Treasury bill was abandoned, his correspondents 
who made any allusion to the subject expressed the strongest 
convictions that the bill ought to be acted upon and passed at 
the present session. And, Mr. President, is it probable, or 
scarcely possible, that an opinion can have ce ee to any 
extent with any portion of the public, that the Treasury bill 
would be voluntarily abandoned, or that there had been any 
change in the views of the majority in Congress er the Execu- 
tive ip relation to it} Has there been any act, any proceeding 
of either branch of Congress, or any Executive measure, which 
authorized any such opinion? None has been referred to, be- 
cause none exist, except the negative circumstance that the bill 
which passed the Senate has not been taken up in the House. 
This is the only circumstance relied upon; but the delay is 
generally understood to have arisen from the peculiar condition 
of the House, being nearly equally equally divided on this ques- 
tion, its having been occupied with other business, and the 
emberrassments from its own rules. Ti.ere has been no inti- 
raation by any of the friends of the measure that it was to be 
abandoned, and no want of disposition to act upon it at the 
earliest possible period. But why should it be inferred that 
this measure was given up, because it has not been acted upon? 
This is also the case of all the impertant bills which have 
poset the Senate. The Army bill, the Steamboat bill, the two 
bills, and others, al! had slept in the same way. He 
learned that one of the Land bills was now under consideration. 
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Has it been supposed by the public that all these bills hay 

been shereienall He med not. Why, then, should 

be inferred that the T: bill, the most important measuie 

of the session, and upon which the Senate had spent nearly four 

months at the extra and the present session, was to be aban- 

nee because the action upon it has been delayed in the 
ouse 

What act, then, has there been of either House that cond 
have given rise to the opinion which we are told exists? HH. 
knew of none: a bill, it is true, has passed, superseding tha 
Treasury Order of July, 1836. But that bill only contained 
the single principle that there should be no discrimination in 
the different branches of the revenue; but it had nothing to 
do with the management of the finances, or the currency in 
which they are tobe collected and disbursed. These depend 
on the joint resolution of 1816, and the deposite act ot 
1836. But, instead of there having been any thing done 
to authorize an opinion that there was a change of po. 
liey since the Independent Treasury bill passedthe Re. 
nate, the proceedings of the Senate must have satisfied 
the country that there was no change If there has been no 
movement in the House, there certainly has been here. The 
views of this body have been constantly brought into discus. 
sion, and particularly in the various proceedings upon the re- 
solution ef the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay.] The 
able report of the committee, the debate, andall the proceed. 
ings of the Senate on that resolution, must have satisfied the 
country that in this body, at least, there has been no change. 
We go for a separation; if we cannot obtain that, we take what 
comes nearest to it. If we cannot carry that measure, we 
choose to remain where we are; we «lo not intend bringing 
about a more intimate connection between the Governmeni 
and the banks than results from existing laws, unless it be so 
to modify the deposite act of 1836 as to remit the forfeiture 
the banks have incurred by the suspension of payments 
We are willing to place them where they were when that act 
was passed, or before the suspension. More than this they 
can have no claims to. There are restrictions in that aci, 
which, if the connection between the Government and the 
banks is to be revived, we intend to hold on to. This is 
our position; and it is, or certainly ought to be, known to the 
country. There has been no act, no proceeding of the Senate, 
inconsistent with it. And yet we are told thatthe public have 
sup d that the policy of the Administration and its friends 
is changed; and it is intimated that it is this opinion, that a 
more favorable course was to be pursued in relation to the 
banks, that has encouraged and favored resumption’ thgs far. 

Bir, the banks which have resumed have acted from a 
more just view ofthis subject; they have not been influenced 
= any supposed change in the policy of the Administratios. 

hey have not looked to the Government for aid or encou: 
ragement. They do not ask it, ordesire it; itis only the poli. 
ticians, and the political banks, that desire this; the banks 
which haye resumed, have done it from their own resources; 
they rely on their own means, and them alone; they depend 
on their own strength, by which they expect to stand or fall. 
They know that the Government has not, and will not, oy. 

them, or, in the language of the day, make war upon 
them. This isall they ask; they know that to depend on the 
revenues ofthe Government, would be to lean on a precari. 
ous prop, which, the very moment it is most wanted, might 
be removed. 

The resumption has not commenced, and gone on thus 
far, in consequence of any real or supposed change in the 
policy of the Administration, or of the majority in Congress, 
and if it is now to be arrested, and a renewed effort m-de to 
prolong the present state of things, let it not be supposed that 
it can be successfully charged upon any new indication of an 
unfriendly policy towardsthe banks. If, as he feared was the 
case, the resumption is to be arrested, or such an attempt 
made, a new panic got ap, and the country forced to sul: 
fer still longer the evils and difficulties of a suspension, let 
it not be supposed that it can be charged upon the Admi- 
nistration! d 

That this will be attempted, however, cannot be doubted. 
The country has been told from high authority that the contro. 
versy was at an end, and that the currency was now to be re- 
stored, Is this proclamation to be revoked, and the war about 
the currency to be contirmed? There are many indications 
that such is the case; and the _—_ of the Senator from Maz: 
sachuseits Is not at all calculated to remove these apprehen- 
sions, considering his connection with the eources whence these 
indications have appeared. 

If the resumption is to bearrested, and the derangement and 
suspension of business prolonged, it is natural that new grounds 
of complaint should be sought for, and urged upon the public 
mind. Ifthe war isto be resumed, new causes must be as- 
signed; the old ones have Jost their force. Some new aggres- 
sions on the partof the Executive, or Congress, must be found 
out, and ani use of, to justify the renewal of hostilities. The 
new Specie Circular is doubtless to be one; and the refusal of 
Congress to repeal or modify some of the restrictions of the 
deposite act of 1936 may be another. We are already toki that 
there is a new alarm and agitation of the public mind, in regard 
to the measures of the Government, 

Sir, if there is a design to arrest resumption, and prolong the 

resent difficulties, let me say to those engaged in it, whether 

ere or elsewhere, that they assume a heavy responsibility. 
Let me also say to them, they will not succeed. The people, 
ofall parties, have got tired af this war about the currency and 
the banks; they want a respite at least, and all are anxious for 
the revival of business. This war has been kept up by a union 
between the politicians and the banks, the merchants and the 
manufacturers. The advantages of it have resulted to the 
liticians a one. To the other classes engaged in the contest, 

it has been attended with heavy encrifices; these they have 
borne for more than a year cheerfully; but they have for some 
time shown symptons of uneasiness and dissatista@tion; they 
begin to be satisfied that it is a contest in which they are to 
make the sacrifices, and the politicians to reap the advan- 
tages. t 
The merchants and manufacturers never engage in these fa- 
nic contests asan end, but only asa means. When their busi- 
ness becomes deranged, and almost at a stand, being unable to 
perceive the true cause of the difficulty, they readily believe 
what is told them by their political friends, that all the difficul- 
ties arise from the measures of the Government, which js wag- 
ing war on the banks, and trying experiments on the currenty. 
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to put down the Administration, shall then have better 
tines; that money will be plenty, and their business become 

ood, Buton the present occasion they have struggled long, 
and got tired of a contest productive of so little to them. 
They areanxious to return to pursuits more congenial to their 
feelings; they love money better than politics. 

The more intelligent among them also begin to discover that 
al! the clamor about the measures of the Government being the 
cause ofall the difficulties the country has experienced, is in- 
tended for politicaletfect. They. begin to perceive that the true 
jauses which prostrated the banks, and brought on the commer- 
cial revulsion, lie much deeper than any measures of the Go- 
vernment. Men of sense, of all parties, cannot but see that ifthe 
banks or the merchants have traded beyond their means or the 
wants of the country, the embarrassments which have followed 
can be justly chargeable upon no one but themselves. He believed 
that the time was not distant-when ali would be convinced that 
the measures of the Government, having a reference only to its 
own revenues, had much less influence, either for good or for 
evil, onthe currency and monetary concerns ofthe country, than 
is generally supposed. This subject is becoming daily better 
underst.od; and the more generally it is understood, the better 
for the quiet of the country and the interests ofall, unless it be 
that class of politicians whose cause will flourish only by the 
stimulus of panics. 

Whether an attempt is about to be made to revive the panic, 
he could not say; nor would he say that the remarks of the Se- 
nator from Massachusetts have any connection with such a pur- 
pose. Ife knew not what the designs of the Senator may have 
been, but he must say that they were directly calculated to pro- 
duce a new alarm, and prolong existing difficulties. 

(Mc. Waepsrer remarked that he only meant to say that an 
attempt, at this time, to pass the Independent Treasury bill was 
calculated to embarras and delay resumption.) 

Mr. Nites. There has been no grounds to suppose, as he had 
attempted to show. that there would beany chan ze in the finan- 
cial policy of the Government. The banks commenced resump- 
tion under the influence of this policy, and have experienced no 
inconvenience from it. They have gone on since they began 
steadily and successfully, and how can it now be said that an 
adherence to this policy is calculated to retard resumption? 
There was no difficulty in resumption; and he repeated that if 
there was a dlesign, either here or elsewhere, to arreat 1t for po- 
litical or other purposes, it will not succeed. The merchants 
and manufacturers want to return to their accustomed pursuits 
of making money; all classes want repose, or a short respite at 
least, from this war about the currency; they have suffered 
evils enough from the suspension for more than a year, and the 
general opinion is, that the banks can and ought to resume; and 
— opinion, and the interests of all classes, will compel then 
to do it. 

an question was then taken and the report was ordered to be 
printed. 


a ee aan NE eREREES 
SPEECH OF MR. STRANGE, 
Or Nortu Caro.ina. 


In Senate, March 29, 1838—On ihe resolution to 
repeal the Specie Circular. 


Mr. STRANGE addressed the Senate as fol- | 


iows: 


I should have profited little by experience, if I 


did not feel conscious that I shall be in a very 
small minority upon this question, and I should 
not have troubled the Senate with any remarks, if 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,]} 
had not thrown out some observations which ought 
not, in my judgment, to go forth unanswered. That 
Senator could have no motive, so far as this body 
is concerned, in addressing us. 
tain no doubt of his favorite measure passing by a 
very large majority, and I am persuaded he did not 
cherish the slightest hope of winning over here a 
single proselyte. It was far beyond these walls that 
he intended his remarks to take effect; it was upon 
the country at large he designed they should ope- 


He could enter- | 


rate. I desire on my part, so far as I may, to coun- | 


teract their tendency, and if any feeble voice can 


be heard amid the roaring of the lion, te quiet as — 
far as possible the undue excitement they are cal- | 


culated to produce. 


When the Senator from Kentucky introduced | 


his resolutions of which the present is a moditica- 
uon, I was absent from the Senate, and I confess 


myself greatly surprised when I heard it had been | 
All the topics embraced in them had al- | 


done. 
ready been fully discussed in this body, and the 


country had been agitated in a degree correspon- | 


dent to the warmth of that discussion, and | could 
not but feel surprised that a renewal thereof should be 
Solicited. When a man is surprised at a fact, he 
is naturally led to the inquiry why this fact came 
into existence, and what consequences its authors 
expect to deduce from it. The acts of men often 
have an obvious palpable design, and another 
more important, hidden from the eye of the super- 
ficial observer; and it is the part of wisdom narrowly 
to examine the acts of others by which we are 
likely to be affected, and endeavor to ascertain the 
whole compass of their objects, whether primary or 
secondary, palpable or covert. With respect to 
the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, the 


Specie Circular—Mr. Strange. 


avowed objects, so far as I understand them, from 
looking into the resolutions themselves, or at- 
tending to the arguments advanced in their 
support, were threefold. The first was relief 
to Government creditors—increased facility to 
those who directly paid in the revenues of the 
coantry. I would not deny to this consideration 
the respect it merits. But legislation should always 
be treated as a necessary evil, and ought never to 
be resorted to but when the demand for its use is 
urgent. Even the most beneficial legislation is apt 
te give rise to mischiefs not previously existing. 
It is proper, then, for us to inquire whether the 
payers of revenue stand in any such need of relief, 
as even, if we could lawfully do so, would render 
it expedient for us to legislate in their behalf. 
Where is the evidence of any such need? Where 
shall we look for marks of their distress? Or what 
cry of theirs has come to our ears? I have seen, I 
have heard none. ‘There is no such need; and in- 
deed the friends -of the resolution do not seem to 
urge this argument with any earnestness. 

The second object of the resolutions was the relief 
of the banks; and in this is, in fact, contained the 
whole pith and marrow of the proceeding. But I 
deny that it will prove a permanent, wholesome 
relief to the banks. A temporary and seemingly 
beneficial effect it may, and doubtless will, pro- 
duce; but that it will infuse sound health into the 
banking system of this country, is an idea opposed 
alike to experience and sound philosophy. So far 
from the present time being favorable for the re- 
newal of the connection between the Government 
and the banks, it is peculiarly inauspicious. 
Who would give a patient, just passing out of the 
cold into the hot stage of an intermittent fever, 
brandy, and other stimulants? Such applications, 
if proper at all, were so when the collapse was first 
coming on, with the hope of averting, or greatly 
mitigating it. But when reaction is commencing, 
and the fever beginning to rise, reason would seem 
to forbid their use. The banks are the habitual 
subjects of intermittent fever. Now the tide of 
circulation courses through their arteries in an im- 
petuous current, and now it moves sluggishly 
along, scarcely giving impulse to the powers of 
life. And what is their present condition? Is it 
not notorious that they are passing from a state of 
collapse into that of increased action, which will 
be very soon heightened into a raging fever, to be 
followed, as all must foresee, by anotber collapse, 
more prostrating than any which have preceded it? 
It is an established maxim in philosophy, that 
action and reaction are equal. In proportion, then, 
as the excitement shall rise, so great will be the 
succeeding prostration. Looking to the interest of 
the banks alone, then, I repeat, this is no time to ad- 
minister to them thatstrongest of stimulants, a re- 
newed connection with the Government. They are 
now rising frem that collapsed state in which a vari- 
ety ofeauses had contributed to throw them; and Na- 
ture, by the application of her great law of reac- 
tion is raising them up with great rapidity, and 
our interference would but precipitate the opera- 
tion beyond the point of safety. Confidence, that 
magic Being, when roused from her state of torpor, 
is prone, from her very nature, to run into the 
most extravagant excesses, and requires no en- 
couragement. Business men, tired of the inac- 
tivity which a time of pressure produces, as soon 
as that pressure is removed, rush eagerly into the 
most extensive operations. Stockholders, anxious 
to be indemnified for the very smail profits they 
have derived during the season of curtailment, 
press the banks to seize the favorable occasion to 
increase their discounts, and an abundance of mo- 
ney in circulation, enables every man to purchase, 
with a moderate premium, a credit which before 
he had no means of commanding. One stimulant 
gives an increased action to another, and the tide 
of events is setting in one direction. Does not 
prudence, then, dictate to us, that as we have no 
power to check it, we ought, at least, to contribute 
nothing to its extravagant flow, and that least of 
all should we embark the body politic upon its bo- 
som? Take a single instance as a sample of the 
illimitable excess to which this thing is prone to 
run, as appearing upon the very face of the resolu- 





tions of the Senator from Kentucky. They con- 
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tained.a proposition not only to receive the notes 
of the banks in payment of the public dues, but 
that they should also be tendered to the public 
creditors, and an actual refusal to receive them by 
such creditors should precede their being returned 
upon the banks for redemption, or having any 
other medium of payment offered to the creditor. 
Thus taking a new and most extensive stride in 
making the Government the guarantor of all the 
paper circulation in the country. It is true the 
Senator from Kentucky has stricken out that por- 
tion of his resolution; but was that satisfactory to 
all? Did not the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives,]} insist upon retaining it, with some trivial 
modifications? And does not the fact that any 
member (and that, too, a distinguished one of this 
body) could be found willing to tender to public 
creditors the notes of all the banks in the United 
States, alarmingly indicate the dangers of the sys- 
tem out of which the proposition springs, and fur- 
nish a striking admonition of what it is likely to 
bring upon the country? But, sir, the policy of 
connection between the Government and the banks 
presents a very wide field for discussion, and as I 
have heretofore occupied it pretty extensively, I 
forbear for the present to enter it farther. 

The third object of introducing the,resolutions 
seemed to be the abolition of an odious discrimina- 
tion in the medium of payment for the public lands 
and the ordinary customs. Now, sir, | am well 
aware that this discrimination is odious to the peo- 
ple, andit is natural, and perhaps right, that it 
should be so; and the gentlemen in the Opposition 
have spared no pains in availing themselves of 
this circumstance to excite popular prejudice 
against the Administration. I wish they had been 
equally diligent in pointing out to them the source 
from whence this principle of discrimination 
springs. I am_content that they shall address the 
people in the strongest terms against discrimina- 
tion, if they will let them know, at the same time, 
in what soil this noxious plant finds its growth. 
The Constitution never contemplated the exercise 
of any such discrimination, because it contemplated 
but one medium—the precious metals—in the col- 
lection of its dues. If the finances of the country 
had always been administered in the currency re- 
cognised by the Constitution, every man would 
have understood at once what he had a right to re- 
ccive from the Government, and in what he was 
bound to pay it; and there would have been no dis- 
crimination and no murmuring. The necessity for 
discrimination grew out of the joint resolution of 
1816—the first legal authority for receiving the 
dues of the Government in paper money. If gen- 
tlemen really desire to abolish discrimination, let 
them repeal this resolution. 1 have voted for its 
repeal as the most effectual, and, indeed, the only, 
mode of dispensing with discrimination. So long 
as the Government dispenses with the constitational 
currency, discrimination will, of necessity, exist; 
and pass what law you may to limit or prevent it, 
discrimination must, in spite of them, prevail in, 
practice. If you wish to overcome an enemy, level 
your blow at his real lurking place; if you intend 
effectually to destroy an evil, cut it up by the roots. 
Repeal the joint resolution of 1816, and force your 
public officers back upen the constitutional cur- 
rency, and you will hear no more complaints about 
inequalities in the media of receipts and payments. 

The Senator {rom Massachusetts has favored us 
with a history of the circumstances which gave 
rise to, and attended, the passage of the joint reso- 
lution of 1816, and with his opinion of its charac- 
ter and design. So far as his historical reminis- 
cences are concerned, I am not at all disposed to 
question their correctness; they suit my purpose, 
and enable me to arrive at a very different conclu- 
sion from his as to the operation of that act. The 
tramers of our Constitution were hard money men, 
and it was a hard money Constitution. It was their 
design that the Government should coltect its dues 
in gold and silver, and such was the primitive prac- 
tice. The practice of receiving bank paper crept 
in, and gradually progressed, until every thing 
which bore the name of money, in the form of 
bank notes, was accepted by the public officers, 
and grew into an obvious and pressing inconveni- 
ence. The current values of the notes received 
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were exceedingly various, and grew daily more so. 
The nominal receipts of the Government were far 
beyond its real income, and the depreciated cur- 
rency in which its revenue was collected forced it 
into acts of injustice to its creditors, as well as to 
be a heavy snfferer by losses to itself. The perni- 
cious and corrupting influence of this state of things 
was perceived and felt by every man of the least 
reflection. It rendered the Governmen: a partici- 
pant in agreat gambling concern, having itself the 
largest stake in the game. The gambling spirit 
was pervading the community; and of all the spi- 
rits furnished from the legions of Satan, none is 
more corrupting to the individual or community of 
whom it takes possession than the gambling spirit. 
The public officers, it is true, had assumed upon 
themselves withont any authority, and as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts justly remarked in another 
part of his argument, would have been liable to the 
Government for the amount of their receipts in 
specie. But this right could not be enforced with- 
out the utmost cruelty, if it could have been en- 
forced at all to the full extent; for the difference be- 
tween the real amounts in the hands of the offi- 
cers and the nominal amounts received could 
scarcely have been realized out of the whole pro- 
perty of both the officers and their securities. 
But besides this, although the Government had not 
expressly authorized the receipt of bank paper, it 
was cognizant that it was done, and, by its silence, 
connived at the act; and having so long stood by 
without any word of disapprobation, or prescribing 
any limits to the exercise of this assumed power of 
the receiving officers, it would have been highly 
unjust to have held them to a strict account for do- 
ing what had not been disapproved in their prede- 
cessors. For the past, then, there was no remedy; 
and the question was, what should be done for the 
future. Must they submit to the evil, or endeavor 
to prevent or altogether restrain it? They might 
have adopted the latter course, and warned their 
officers that the connivance heretofore extended to 
them should be henceforth withheld; that a rigid 
account would in future be exacted, and nothing but 
the constitutional currency received from them; and 
if they received ought else, it must be at their own 
peril. Or, they might have gone still farther, and 
actually prohibited the receipt of bank paper, and 
made it penal in the officer to accept it from any 
debtor. But every one agrees they did neither of 
these things. And why did they not? I may be 
greatly mistaken in my conjecture, but I verily be- 
lieve that this bold and salutary measure was pre- 
vented by the same influence which now distracts 
our counsels, and paralyses our energy—that of the 
banks, in all its subtlety and complication. It was 
an influence less suspected then than now; but, on 
that very account, nearlyas potent, alihough much 
less extensive. 


debtors, through whom they exercised their imper- 
ceptible and magic spells on all classes of society. 
Now, it is true, we are conscious of the fact; but, 
like Gulliver, we find that while we have been 
sleeping, the Lilliputians have so multiplied their 
pigmy chains, that we strive in vain to put forth 
our strength: our contemptible foes have thickened 
around us, and now openly add to the bonds which 
hold us down, and mock at our exertions to break 
through them. ‘Then they were exerted secretly, 
and almost unconsciously; but were sufficient then 
as they are now, to enslave the legislative will, and 
forbid an absolute repudiation of bank paper, and 


an administration of the finances in the mode pre- | 


scribed by the Constitution. But this influence 
was not merely negative in its action. 
stop at preventing the Legislature from prohibit- 
ing the Executive from receiving any thing but the 
constitutional currency. It went further, and 
forced it to abandon its attitude of mere connivance, 
and for the first time to authorize, as I say, the re- 
ceipt of bank paper, and, as says the Senator from 
Massachusetts, to command it. 

And this brings me to that question between us, 
whether the joint resolution of 1816 is a permission, 
or a command. I was somewhat surprised, but 
even more amused, at perceiving how the force of 
truth had compelled the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, almost unconsciously, to abandon for a mo- 


The banks had then, as now, their |, 
stockholders, their officers, and above all, their | 


It did not | 
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ment the ground so strenuously maintained by him 
at the extra session, in stating the object of this re- 
solution. He said it went no further than to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury permission to receive 
the notes of specie-paying banks, and to prohibit 
the reception of the notes of those which did not pay 
specie. This is precisely my idea of its operations 
and I am sorry that the Senator did not rest there. 
But he quickly returns to his first love, and insists 
that it is mandatory upon the Secretary, in the 
first clause, to receive the notes of specie-paying 
banks, as well as in the second not to receive those 
which do not pay. The Senator commehces his 
argument by saying, that gentlemen in this cham- 
ber had spoken of the resolution of 1816 as having 
created the practice of receiving bank paper for 
revenue. I have heard no such declaration made. 
I have never heard it contended that this resolution 
gave rise to the practice; but I have heard it insist- 
ed, and as I think properly, that it is the first legis- 
lative direct authority for so doing. What was 
done befere was upon the private assumption of the 
officers themselves; the Government merely ac- 
quiesced in the practice until it became unreasona- 
ble to hold the officers’ acts unwarrantable, or to 
visit upon them their cersequences. But by the 
resolution of 1816 the Government was no longer 
a mere acquiescent stander-by, but deliberately and 
solemnly, by legislative action, sanctioned the pro- 
ceeding. The Senatur then proceeds with his ar- 
gument to show that it was not merely permissive 
to the Secretary to receive bank notes, but that it 
commands him to receive those of such as pay 
specie; and says, in the first place, the resolution 
is mandatory, and prohibitory, in its very nature. 
This I do not question. I freely admit that the 
resolution commands whatever it does command, 
and prohibits whatever it does prohibit; and in 
Stating the argument in this way,the Senator exhibits 
more adroitness as a logician than fairness asa 
politician. The true question is, what does the 
resolution command, and what does it prohibit? It 
commands, as I say, and nothing more, that the 
Secretary shall proceed as soon as possible to col- 
lect the public revenue in the constitutional cur- 
rency, or &c. and prohibits, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts justly says, the reception of any 
part of it, after a given day, in the notes of un- 
sound banks. Let any plain man read the act, and 
he would find no difficulty in its construction: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, re- 
quired and directed toadopt such measures as he may deem 
necessary to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts 
or sums of money accruing or becoming payable to the Unite 
States, to be collected and paid in the legal currency of the 
United States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
United States, as by law provided and declared, or of notes of 
banks which a on ge and paid on demand in the legal cur- 
rency ofthe United States, and that from and after the 20th 
day of February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of 
money accruing or becoming.payable to the United States, as 
aforesaid, ought to be collected or received, otherwise than in 
the legal currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or 
notes of the Bank of the United States, or in notes of banks, 


which are payable and paid on demand in the said currency 
of the United States. 


Here, then, is the act itself, and if any man of 
unbiassed mind can have any doubts about its 
meaning, the English language is a mere snare to 
entrap plain men—a plaything for the amusement 
of logicians. To whom is the act directed in its 
mandatory and prehibitory character? To the pub- 
lic debtor or to the public officer? Does it say that 
the public debtors may hereafter pay their dues to 
the Government in such or such currency, and 
shall not pay it in such and such? Does it not, on 
the contrary, say that the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry shall collect them in such or such, &c. and that 
they ought not, after such a time, to be received in 
such and such, &c? Now, I care not what relation 
the person commanded may bear to the command- 
ing power, if the command be in the alternative do 
this, or this, or this, the person commanded has ful- 
filled the command if he does either of the three, 
and if nothing more is said in the command, it is 
surely left to the person commanded to adopt 
either of the alternatives he may think proper. If 
there was no alternative expressed in the command, 
of course there would be no place for choice; and, 
if in an alternative command, the option had een 
intended for another than the persen commanded, 
it would have been so expressed. Had the resolu- 
tion of 1816 intended to confer the option on the 


debtor, it would have been so expressed. The com- 
mand, however, was addressed to the public officer, 
and it was in substance as if the Government had 
said to him, I am entitled to receive from you specie 
for all my dues which you have collected, or ought 
to have collected, but I am sensible of the difficul- 
tiss which have surrounded you, and will probably 
continue to surround you. You have collected the 
revenue in all sorts of paper currency, some of 
which is utterly worthless. Of whatis past we will 
say nothing, butin future you may collect the re- 
venue in the Constitutional currency, or in the 
notes of specie-paying banks, and either of these 
will be received by me as equivalent to specie; but 
the worthless trash of non-specie-paying banks you 
ought not to receive, for that I will not take at your 
hands, neither do I choose to run the hazard of your 
being able to make it good to me in specie. Nothing 
is hinted in all this of the option being left with the 
debtor. Such is the obvious construction which a 
plain unsophisticated man would put upon this re- 
solution, applying to it nothing but the simple rules 
of grammatical construction, Butsuppose the lan- 
guage were more ambiguous than it is, and 
we were driven to the application of tech- 
nical rules in reaching the legislative meaning. 
The Senator from Massachusetts well knows 
that in the construction of statutes the most ap- 
proved professional guides are attention to the old 
law—to the mischief existing under it, and to the 
remedy for the mischief. Let us, then, apply this 
rule to the case before us. What was the o!d law? 
We may take either the law of 1789, requiring the 
payment of the revenue in money, and the practice 
springing up under it of considering every thing 
having the name of bank paper as money; or the 
practice alone, as constituting the old law. What 
was the mischief? Obviously the throwing upon 
the Government a vast quantity of currency of 
unequal value, or of ne value at all, and a conse- 
quent injustice to the public creditor and an ine- 
quality in the levy of the taxes and customs. 
What was the remedy? Plainly as all other reme- 
dies—a removal of the mischief. The mischief 
was not an oppression of the public debtors, a 
rigid exaction from them of the constitutional cur- 
rency, a refusal to take from them the mingled cur- 
rency of the country, and thus subjecting them to 
loss and inconvenience, but precisely the reverse— 
a too facile acceptance of what they might think 
proper to offer, to the loss of the Government and 
the wrong of its creditors. It would be a strange 
remedy of this evil to pass a law giving to these 
very debtors a privilege which they had not before, 
of offering at their own choice any and every cur- 
rency, and commanding to the officer a laxity 
which he had already manifested himself too wil- 
ling to indulge; making it imperative upon him to 
do that‘which against the law and against the inte- 
rest of the Government and its creditors, whom he 
represented, he had already shown himself but too 
prompt to perform. Take, then, either the natu- 
ral or artificial rules of construction, and it is 
equally clear that the first branch of the joint reso- 
lution of 1816 was not mandatory, but permissive; to 
be restricted in its exercise by the second branch, 
which is the really remedial branch, directed 
against the receipt of inconvertible paper money. 
But the Senator from Massachusetts says that bank 
paper ought to be received from the public debtor, 
because Congress says it ought to be received. 
This is a mere petitio principii, an assumption of 
the very position about which we dispute. I deny 
that Congress has said that it ought to be received. 
It has said no more than that it may be received, 
and that the paper mentioned in the second clause 
ought not to be received. But the Senator further 
urges, that if the first part of the resolution was not 
mandatory, the second could not be prohibitory. 
Now, I do not see any logic in this mode of rea- 
soning. The deduction seems to me to be a per- 
fect non sequitur. Such reasoning is even more 
inconclusive than some examples of ingenious 
sophism, in which is syllogistically demonstrated 
what every man of common sense knows to be 
false. Such, for instance, as this: a man is a two- 
legged animal, a goose is a two-legged animal; 
therefore, a man is a goose. But, sir, these inge- 
nious devices will not avail. They will not serve 
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to wrest plain English from its obvious meaning. 


Every rule of construction results in showing that, 

the resolution of 1816, a power of discrimina- 
tion is vested in the Secretary. A discrimination, 
then, first directly given by legislative actions and, 
them unite 
with me in repealing that resolution. -In so doing, 
they will part with what has been to them a most 
efficient and artful electioneering topic; but will, at 
the same time, do much towards the restoration of 


if gentlemen wish to take it away, let 


a violated Constitution. 


Ihave now commented upon the three apparent 
or avowed objects embraced in this measure; but I 


have intimated, and I now distinctly say, that its 


covert designs are, in my judgment, much more 
important, and still more objectionable. There are 
few books more stored with wisdom than that 
which is put into our hands in an early stage of 
our progress in the acquisition of the dead lan- 
guages—a book in which, like many other ancient 
works, the contributions of men of different places 


and ages are brought together, and all attributed to 
ene man—the book I allude to is Asop’s Fables. 
Among these fables, is one full of useful moral, in 


which a cat is represented, who, having exhausted 
all other devices in bringing within her reach the 
mice whom melancholy experience had render- 
ed wary, fell upon the expedient of covering her- 
self copiously with meal or flour, and laying her- 
self down in a tub where that article was went to 
be kept; that the cheated mice, tempted by hunger, 
and mistaking her for a mass of flour, might ap- 
proach to eat, and be themselves eaten. The Fede- 
ral party have, in like manner, been striving, from 
the beginning of our national existence, to devour 


the people, and have occasionally made upon them 
successful onslaughts. 


name has been found necessary, but a change in 
their appearance and apparent designs. They now 
pretend that they are the true friends of the people; 


that the measures of the Administration are leading 


them to ruin and starvation, while those proposed 
by them will lead to plenty and satiety; that their 
measures will scatter money in abundance over the 
land, open vast commercial facilities, people our 


western wilds, multiply the steam-moved palaces. 


which float upon our waters, and, in short, present 
to every man in the country food and raiment, 
without any care or labor on his part. With this 
fallacious show they tempt the people as treache- 
rous puss did the mice, to place themselves in their 
power, and with the same purpose of working their 
owa will upon them to rain and devour them. 
While they profess a purpose of assisting the pub- 
lic debtors, of aiding the local banks, and, through 
them, the people, scattering plenty over the land, 
and abolishing odious discrimination, their real de- 
sign and primary object is to fix upon us a United 
States Bank. The measure proposed will, in two 
ways, tend powerfully to that result. First, by in- 
creasing bank issues to an extent so extravagant as 
must necessarily result in a derangement of the 
currency altogether insupportable, forcing many, 
with all their consciousness of its evils, to fly toa 
United States Bank as the only remedy. And, se- 
condly, by producing so intimate a connection 
between the Government and the banks as to give 
entire effect to that specious argument, that what- 
ever the Government treats as money is money, 
which it is bound to regulate; that the Government 
does treat the local bank notes as money, and is 
therefore bound to regulate them, which it can 
only do by a United States Bank. In this way is 
preparation making to subdue, imperceptibly, the 
public will to that which it now abhors, to lead it 
into difficulties, from which it is thought there will 
be no other mode of extrication. 

The original resolutions were much more objec- 
tionable themselves than the present, but they were 
not so dangerous, for they did not so well disguise 
the ultimate tendencies of the system they were de- 
signed to advance. They required what had never 
been done before in this Government, that bank 
paper should be tendered to the public creditor, and 
that too in the face of the sentiment avowed by all 
parties, that nothing but gold or silver, or their 
unquestionable equivalent, ought ever to be paid 
to a public creditor. Acknowledged policy, and 


But the people have be- 
come so very suspicious, that not only a change of 
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not a sense of its impropriety, induced the mover 


‘of those resolutions to part with that featute against | 


the earnest opposition of the Senator from Virgi- 
nia. But, disguise it as they may, this resolution, 
even as how modified, is but one of the series of 
unuring efforts made by the Opposition to bring the 
Government back to a connection with the banks, 
and to render that connection even more itttimate 
than ever: the termination in a United States Bank 
becoming more certaift in proportion to the intima- 
cy of that connection. To promote this object, the 
most specious, and yet the most fallacious, appeals 
are made to blind prejudice. They tell us that in 
the receipt of bank notes the Government does 
nothing more than is done by every citizen of the 
country; that every citizen receives in his dealings 
the notes of solvent banks. Batis it not apparent 
that the case of the Government and the citizen are 
not parallel and can not bé rendered so. 


It is true, if at any given time a bank note is ten- 
dered him, he receives it or not, according to cir- 
cumstances; according to the ability of his debtor 
to give him that or any thing better; according to 
the hazard there may be of his losing his debt if he 
does not take what is: now tendered; according to 
his present ability to make the particular money 
available to him as so much species according to 
his knowledge of the actual present value of the 
note, or his judgment of the substantial soundness 
of the bank issuing it. By the joint resolution of 
1816, if bank notes were to be received at all, the 
public officers were very wisely left in all these re- 
Spects in a situation very similar to that of the pri- 
vate citizen, and acted upon his official responsi- 
bility. But by this resolution you, as it were, 
“bind him fast in fate.” You chain up all his fa- 
culties, and if a certain state of facts exist at the 
moment, his action is fixed. The slightest pervi- 


sion of coming events is forbidden him; none of | 
that clairvoyance by which a sagacious man may | 


look through the brick walls and iron grates of 
banks into those vaults which are often hollow and 
empty enough when the bank wears a very fair 
exterior, is allowed him. Whatever losses he may 
see in futuro for the Government, he must yet take 
the paper. _ Besides this, does not every one know 
how readily .this legislative declaration will be 
seized upon by the banks and their friends as an 
agreement or contract on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take theif notes, and how embarrassing it 
may prove te the Government in its future move- 
ments? How widely in this does the Government 
differ from the private individual who keeps his 
purposes in his own bosom, and acts upon them, 
nay, forms them as circumstances arise, and is in 
no danger of having demanded of him as a right 
what he merely yields as a favor, or in simple re- 
ference to his own convenience? From all these 
difficulties we were measurably free under the joint 
resolution of 1816. 
fess (for I have no political secrets) that I was 
much surprised that many of my political friends 
should have been dissatisfied with the Independent 
Treasury bill as sent from this body to the other 
House. In connection with the joint resolution of 
1816, I consider it stronger than the bill as amend- 
ed by the Senator from South Carolina. I voted 
for that amendment, it is true, because I dis- 
covered that, with such an amendment, it would 
command some support which it would not without 
it; but, for myself, I,in truth, preferred the bill as it 
passed this body. As the bill stands, we are free 
from any compacts or entangling alliances with 
the banks, while the amendment contains provi- 
sions which, whether so designed or not, will be 
construed into stipulations on the part of the Go- 
vernment, which the banks will insist upon enfor- 
cing, and make the pretext for demanding other 
concessions. If we have any thing to do with 
banks at all, I wish to be perfectly free from per- 
manent contracts withthem. I wish to be free as 
air—free as the Constitution made us. I wish the 
Government to be as the individual is, at liberty to 
make use of banks or let them alone, according to 
its own convenience or exigencies, With the bill 


No law | 
compels the private citizen to take bank notes; | 
neither does any citizen in advance, notonly for a | 
day, but forall time, bind himself to take the noves | 
of every bank which may happen to pay specie. | 


And hereI will frankly con-. 
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as it passed this body, had I the administration of 
this Government, (as I never expect to have,) I 
would, under the joint resolution of 1816, have re- 
ceived the notes of such banks as I considered pier? 
fectly safe, and following the example of the Uni- 
ted States Batik, I would have made short settle- 
ment with the banks, and demanded specie for 
their notes. {[ would not have done so from any 

disposition to make war Upon the banks, as is erro- 

neously attributed to the friends of the Administra- 

tion by itsenemies. I am certain no such feeling 
exists in my bosom, and I am well convinced it 

exists in the bosom of very few of the friends of the 

Administration. My object in making these set- 

tlements, would Ke to render the Government in 

practice what even the gentlemen on the other side 

say itis in theory—a hard money Government. 

Buc gentlemen say it is in practice a hard money 

Government, while it takes only convertible paper} 

that there is ho real difference between spetie and 

paper convertible at pleastire into specie. Now it 

is not necessary for us to ipquire into the truth of 
this proposition until a state of facts arises in 
which it may be brougHt into practical action, 
The paper which is called convertible, is not so in 
fact. There is, in truth, little or no really con 
vertible bank paper in the country, and never will 

be while the present banking system continues. 
This fact has not been sufficiently pressed upon 
public attention, and the delusion produced by thé 
talk of the gentleman on the other side has been 
suffered to take quiet possession of the public mind. 
Gentlemen practice a sort of legerdemain upon us: 
they say convertible paper is equal to gold and sil- 
ver, and they hold up to us something which they 
tell us is convertible paper, and is, therefore, as 
good as gold and silver; but they take care to divert 
our attention from the inquiry whether whai they 
thus hold up to us be fn truth convertible paper? 
They know very well it will not bear this in- 
vestigation, and, therefore, resort to all sorts of 
contrivances to prevent us from making it; they 
even represent it as the height of oppression ahd 
unjust cruelty todo so. Do not gentlemen now 
directly say, that they are doubtfti! whether the 
Government can be trusted to carry out this reso- 
lation in its spirit, and whether some further guards 
ought not to be thrown around the banks. They 
are apprehensive that the Govesnment wiil not 
play into the hands of the banks, and cireulate 
their paper, but will return their nétés upon them, 
when received, and dettand specie. And why are 
they apprehensive? It is the conviction that 
such a test might expose the jugglers, and discover 
the mystic secret. They say to the Government 
in one breath—*You ought surely to take this, for 
it is convertible into gold and silver—you havé 
only to ask at the bank for the gold and silver, and 
you will be certain to obtain it;” but in the next they 
say—“It would be exceedingly ungenerous in you to 
ask the banks for the specie; this would be making 
war upon them, and through them upon the peop!e: 
for you would be certain to break the banks, and 
force them to grind the people.” Such is the 
boasted convertibility. It amounts to this: Only 
believe this to be equal to gold and silver, and it will 
be just as good as if it were so. It is true, I tell you 

if you make the experime:t you will be stire to find 
it otherwise; but still it will be generous and pa- 
triotic in you to believe it, and, therefore, you 
must do so, although the evidence is all against it. 
It is astonishing to me that so large a portion of 
the people shonid be gulled by this everlasting din 
about convertibility, when the very priests them- 
selves tell them that their god will not bear exami- 
nation; when they tell them in one breath that the 
bank notes are convertible, but that it would ruin 
the banks to ask them to convert them. It is ama- 
zing that gentlemen should attempt such im- 
positions upon popular credulity. if the banks are 
able to redeem their paper, it cannot ruin them to 
do so; and if they cannot, why then it is obviously 
not convertible. I know well the deceitfulness and 
flexibility of the human mind—that predisposition 
isevery thing—that “rifles light as air, are to the 
jealous confirmation strong as proof from holy 
writ”—that, to the credulous, the most absurd pro- 
positions may be made to wear the show of proba- 
bility; but-that such absurdities as those on which 
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Il am remarking should be swallowed by a whole 


people, fills me with wonder inexpressible.. I sin- | 


cerely wish the people would look into this system 
of hocus-pocus, by which they have been so long 
deluded. 

Gentlemen spoke of the present low state of our 
Treasury as presenting an occasion most advan- 
tageous for the renewal of our connection with the 
banks. This topic was an important one, but it 
looked in precisely the opposite direction from that 
suggested by the other side. A smali revenue—one 
not exceeding the wants of the Government—was, 
on Many accounts, highly desirable. Many of our 
troubles had grown out of an expanded revenue; and 
our connection with the banks has been the main 
cause of thatexpansion. Our disconnection with 
the banks, and a reduction of our revenue, have 
been nearly coincident events; and a continuance 
and compietion of the disconnection will ensure us 
& moderate revenue, and a consequeft economical 
expenditure. A renewal of that connection will 
be a renewal of surpluses and of all the troubles 
incident io them. No man, who is not wilfully 
blind, can fail to perceive the overpowering influ- 
ence of banks over public affairs. It is obvious 
that, while the connection exists between the Go- 
vernment and the banks, the larger the revenue of 
the one, the greater the trading credit of the other. 
The interest of the banks, then, would be to in- 
crease the revenues of the Government; and there are 
a thousand disguised modes in which schemes might 
ve brought forward to effect their object. This ob- 
ject being accomplished, it would naturally lead on 
to a great pecuniary catastrophe, and, in alarm and 
desperation, even constitutional doubts would be 
yielded by many to the supposed necessity of the 
times, and a United States Bank be chartered. 

But why do certain policians press the recharter of 
a United States Bank with so much zeal upon the 
country? Is it from any particular regard to the 
thing itself, or a belief that is for the real good of 
the country? No, sir, no! Some may so believe, 
but my charity does not extend so far in favor of 
those who are most clamorous for this measure. It 
isa convenient hobby for riding into the Presi- 
dency, which gentlemen are anxious to mount. It 
isa mistake that thisis a hobby which will not 
carry double, It is one large enough and staunch 
enough for many to ride; and he who rides it suc- 
cessfully, may takea whole army of friends behind 
him. Sir, we shall never have quiet in this coun- 
try, while this chamber is made the arena of Presi- 
dential strife—the theatre on which is to be decided 
who shall be elevated to the Chief Magistracy of 
this land. As long as this continues to be the case, 
no question will be discussed with reference merely 
to the public welfare, but in relation to whose 
Presidential prospects it will be likely to advance. 
I wish I could see the Constitution so amended, and 
I yet hope to see it, as to exclude from the Presi- 


dential canvass every man wi.o is, or has been, || 


within three years, a member of either house of 
Congress. When that shall be the case, we may 


hope to see questions discussed in this body exclu- | 


sively upon their merits, and speeches published to 
inform, and not to mislead, the people. Yes, sir, 


the United States Bank is used, like the elephants in || 


ancient warfare, as a most powerful auxiliary, and 
destructive to any foe against which its fury can be 
successfully directed. But I warn the gentlemen 
on the other side that they may be exposed to the 
same danger that, they will remember, sometimes 
overtook those of ancient times who used elephants 
ix batthe—the ponderous allies occasionally turned 
upon their friends, and trampled in the earth those 
who trusted in them for vieiory. I rejoice, Mr. 
President, that the elephant to be used in the com- 
ing war has been so early paraded before us; that 
we have had time allowed us to examine his struc- 
ture and appearance, and become accustomed to 
his roar, so that we may not be overcome with sur- 
prise at the one, or alarm at the other. I am happy 
to say that he is likely to prove a very harmless crea- 
ture—that he is so miserably put together as to be 
very deficient in strength, as well as in tractability. 
He is so wretchedly misshapen, that even his own 
friends are ashamed of him, and will not, I think, 
venture to trust themselves with him in the day of 
battle. None, lam persuaded, but the fearless 
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as 


rider who has brought him upon the field would 

venture to mount so uapromising a brute, and 

I doubt not even he will fiad reason to repent his 
ess. 

r. President, two great political patties have 
ever divided this country; and the leaders of each 
should openly and fairly set forth their principles, 
and leave it to the people, the only true and legiti- 
mate arbiter, to decide between them. Let things 
be presented to the people in their true character; 
let them see things as they really are; and let us 
have no more cats iti the meal tub. I, for one; 
support the presetit Administration, because | think 
I understand its general pfinciples, and approve 
them. I have nothing else to bind me to it but the 
promotion of those gteat Democratic principles 
which are identified, in my judgment, with the true 
interests of this nation; arid those very measures 
which the Opposition are now denouncitig, they 
will find themselves compelled, should they ever 
get into power, to adopt, or they will soon be 
hurled by the people from the places they shall 
have obtained. These principles are too dear to 
the people of the United States ever to be aban- 
doned by them; and no Administratién which does 
not adopt them for its government, can maintain 
its place any longer than it can succeed in deceiv- 
ing and gulling the p:ople, by the same acts which 
gets it into power. One of these principles is econb- 
my in public expenditure; 
which Republican purity and simplicity cannot 
exist. Conscious of this, the Opposition are con- 
stantly charging the Administration with profli- 
gacy, and taunting them with the vast amoutit of 
their expetiditures. But what are the facts, so far 
as this body is concerned? The members of this body 
are but men, and are subject to all the frailtics of 
men. Itisdeclared of the Divine Saviour of our race, 
that he was a man of like passions with ourselves, 
conscious of our frailties, and touched with our 
infirmities. It is surely, then, no disparagement 
to this body to say that its members are but fair 
specimens of human nature; perhaps no worse, 
and certainly not much better, than other men, or 
more exempt from the ordinary effects of human 
weakness. Our judgments are as liable to be 
warped by the peculiar position in which we stand 
to any given subject, and, with the most honest pur- 
poses, to have our views of things obscured when 
the interests of ourselves or our friends are inter- 
posed. The Administration party here is, in truth, 
as it professes to be, opposed to an expensive ad- 
ministration of the General Government. They 
are the advocates of low taxation and economy in 
disbursements. But when we come to apply our 
principles in practice, almost every proposal for 
expenditure addresses itself to the local interests of 
some few members of the Administration party. 
Affected by the frailty of our natures, we see in 
such case some feature pecuilar to itself, which 
excepts it from the general rule; we discover in it 
some extraordinary claim to public favor, and are 
persuaded that we may well vote for it without run- 
ning counter to our principles, or bringing our 
consistency into the slightest suspicion. On these 
occasions, the almost unanimous vote of the Oppo- 
sition united to our own, and that of a few looking 
at the subject in the same light with ourselves, 
insures the passage of the measure against the 
vain resistance of the mass of the Republican party. 


| In this way, most of the schemes for the expen- 


diture of public money are carried. But Op- 
position gentlemen go home to their constitu- 


| ents and make speeches, or scatter publications 


among them, imputing all the extravagancies to 
the Administration and its friends. They say, 
plausibly enough, ‘‘it is well known that the Ad- 
ministration has a majority in both Houses of Con- 


| gress; if, therefore, they were not in favor of these 


appropriations, they could not have been made.” 
lt is seldom that any friend of the Administration 
is by to put the subject on its proper footing, and 
when it does so happen, “‘it is like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness;” the answer falls 
upon very few ears. The accusation is caught up 
and ¢irculated widely and loudly; the thousands of 
newspapers (nearly all of which depend upon mer- 
cantile patronage) echo it and re-echo it; while the 
few Administration papers say but little about it, 


a principle without 
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or if they do sdy tiuch; are seem comparatively by 
very few. 

With similar fairness is the Administration 
party called the party of office holders and 
office seekers. This imputation has been, in 
the Hatids of the Opposition, a spell far more 
potent than that of tle wizard Owen Glen. 
dower; he could call spirits from thé vasty 
deep, but we have no assurance that they ever 
came when he did call for them; but the Opposi- 
tion, with this cry of office holders and office seek- 
ers, have operated powerfully upon public opinion, 
arid waked up a spirit of indignation in many an 
honest bosom. But it isa most deceptive cry. Sir, 
I very believe, if all the officers of this Government 
could pass ,in review before us, fully two to one 
would be found openly opposed to the Adm:nistra- 
tion; and of the balance, I will not undertake to 
hagard # guess at the number who secretly nourish 
disconteat, and are just ready to break out with 
avowed disapprobation, because their own sup- 
posed merits are not more adequately rewarded. So 
much for office holders; and the cry of office seek- 
ers is, if possible, still more unjust. With regard 
to appetite for office, I will do the gentlemen in the 
Opposition the justice to say that I do not suppose 
theirs is naturally more keen than that of persons 
of opposite politics. ither will take office where 
a stiitable one presents itself, if they believe, upon 
the whole, they can do better in the office than out 
of it; and if the office is not thought eligible, it will 
be rejected. Such is the general principle of action 
with both. But with the Opposition that expecta- 
tion is more general, and desire more whetted by 
the hope of gfatification, I think is abundantly 
evident. Under the present Administration the 
otlices are all filled; and it is only now and 
then that a vacancy occurs which may possi- 
bly be supplied by one of the many deserving 
friends of the Administration. No general turn- 
out can be by them expected, and a change of Ad- 
ministration could promise them nothing, for 
it would bring in those whose success they had 
oppesed. In this state of things, with most, 
hope must sicken and expectation die. They 
live only with the very few, who are, from circum- 
stances, placed, as it were, very near some office 
on which some fair promise of vacancy is written. 
But how is it with the Opposition? One hope inspires 
every boson. They are striving for victory, and 
in their sanguine zeal success is, in their estima- 
tion, bnt waiting tocrown them. When this is ac- 
complished, the spoils are to be distributed, and 
each man feels that he has a ticket in this mighty 
lottery which may not prove a blank. Every bed 
will be open in this great caravansary where their 
political journey is to terminnte, and no one knows 
whether he may not be the fortanate man who will 
be allowed to repose himself in one of tne best. 
From persons thus situated, then, how illy comes 
forth the cry against office seekers! The people, 
when they have a little more time to think upon 
the subject, will be struck with its audacity—will 
perceive that it is not the honest note of warn- 
ing from the public watchman, but the cry of 
the conscience-stricken and designing, who strive 
to cover their own guilty purposes by unfounded 
and ungenerous imputations upon others. 

Mr. President, I have trespassed longer than I 
had intended on the patience of the Senate ; but in 
addition to the motive stated in the commencement 
of this address, I wished to vindicate, as far as 
possible, my voting on the present question in s0 
hopeless a minority. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
Or PEnnsyLvania, 

In the Senate of the United States, Monday, June 18, 
1838—On the motion of Mr. Wituiams of Me. 
for leave to bring in ‘‘a bill to provide for sur- 
veying the Northeastern boundary line of the 
United States, according to the provisions of the 
treaty of peace, of seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows : 
This bill, said Mr. B. in effect, proposes that the 

Congress of the Dal States shall, without fur 
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ther delay, wrest from the Executive the control 
of the disputed question concerning our Northeast- 
ern boundary, and assume the responsibility of ter- 
minating the negotiation now pending between this 
country and Great Britain. Should it pass, it will 
robably cut the gordian knot, and involve the two 
nations in all the calamities of war. Under the 
cireamstances of the ease, the proceeding which it 
proposes can never be considered as a peaceful and 
friendly measure. For a period of fifty years, our 
poundary has been a subject of dispute between 
the two nations. This portien of it has been re- 
ferred to commissioners;‘and they have failed to 
Afterwards it was submitted to the King of 
the Netherlands; and the United States rejected his 
award, because it was made in violation of the 
terms of submission. Negotiations have been 
nding ever since. Meanwhile the jealousies 
and the angry passions of the people on both sides of 
the border have been excited in the highest degree; 
contests have arisen about the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed territory; crimination and 
recrimination have followed in rapid succession; 
and in this state of the question, we now propose 
torun and mark the boundary line between the 
two countries, and erect monuments upon it, with- 
out the consent, and in defiance of the will, of 
Great Britain. This, I fear, will prove in effect an 
appeal from negotiation to arms. There is at least 
so mueh danger of this result, that a wise and firm 
nation ought to be prepared to carry this law into 
execution by a military force. Let the die once be 
cast—let us once determine that the line must be 
rui—the national honor will thus become involved 
in the controversy, and then no American can ever 
think of receding. Cost what it may, the line 
must then be run. It is the part of wisdom first 
tocalculate the danger; aud after you have once 
determined to encounter it, then to proceed with 
energy and determination. 


There is another consideration which ought not, 
in the present crisis, to be disregarded by wise and 
prudent statesmen. The revolt in Canada has pro- 
duced bad and dangerous feelings, on both sides of 
the line, all along our Northern frontier. It isnow 
with the utmost difficulty that the two Govern- 
ments can prevent actual hostilities between the 
lawless people which infest both sides of the bor- 
der. There is another circumstance deeply to be 
regretted. Although it is well known to every Se- 
nator within the sound of my voice that the Execu- 
tive Government and people of the United States 
are anxious to perform, and have in good faith 
endeavored to perform, all their neutral obligations 
to Great Britain, yet neither our intentions nor our 
actions have been justly appreciated in Canada. 
To say nothing of the public press. in that pro- 
vince, which has been exceedingly violent and un- 
just towards our country, high public functionaries, 
in solemn public acts, have been actuated by a si- 
milar spirit. Even in England, a distinguished 
press, which is the principal organ of a powerful 
party now struggling for victory, and in the highest 
hopes of obtaining it, is pursuing a course which 
may eventually lead to war between the two coun- 
tries. I refer to the Times newspaper, which pro- 
bably exercises more influence than any public jour- 
nalin the world. Our Government and our people 
are denounced in that press, and other kindred jour- 
nals, as faithless and insincere in their conduct to- 
wards Canada; and we are accused of a disposition 
to wrest it from Great Britain, and annex it to the 
United States. Here, we all know these accusa- 
tions to be unjust and unfounded; but still they are 
- calculated to produce a powerful impression on the 
public mind of Great Britain. The old prejadices 
which were so strong in this country against Great 
Britain after the Revolution, and after the late war, 
though now they have happily almost subsided, 
may be easily revived by such unfounded accusa- 
tions, and the people of the two free and kindred 
nations may again become exasperated against 
each other, and prepared for hostilities. 


It is true, that a war between the two nations 
would be the most foolish as well as the most ruin- 
ous contest. for both, in which two free and enlight- 
ened nations ever engaged; but that man knows lit- 


tle of human nature or of history, who considers 
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such a war either impossible, or, I fear I may add 
improbable. 

Let no one suppose that I should dread the re- | 
sult of a just war with Great Britain. I have the | 


> | 
i 


i 
' 
| 


most abiding confidence in the bravery, energy, and || 


resources of my country. But a war, to be well | 
sustained by the people, must be just and necessa- 
ry. We must be able to appeal to Heaven, and to 


all nations, for the justice of our cause; and then || 


victory, sooner or later, will perch upon our ban- 
ners. I go further, sir, and state, that if we cannot 
obtain our rights by negotiation; if there should be 
no alternative left but that of surrendering upa por- 
tion of the territory of Maine, or an appeal to 
arms, I should not hesitate one moment in the 
choice. If the Government of the United States be 
not both able and willing to protect the territory of 
each State inviolate, then it will have proved itself 
incapable of performing one of its highest duties. 
An invasion of any part of our territory isan in- 
jury and an insult to the whole nation, and would 
be felt as such at the remotest extremities of the 
Union. 

The question still recurs, whether, under all 
these exciting and dangerous circumstances, the Se- 
nate of the United States ought to arrest the pending 
negotiation, and assume the responsibility of run- 
ning and marking the boundary. I think not. Ne- 
gotiation has not yet been exhausted. I feel the 
most confident reliance in the justice of our cause; 
and sooner or later the sober and reflecting portion 
of the British people will, I trust, arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

It isnot my intention to examine in detail our 
title to the disputed territory. If I ever had in- 
tended it, I should have abandoned the intention 
after hearing the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Wenster.} For clearness of statement and 
accuracy of detail, | have rarely heard any thing 
superior to his speech. I feel confident that every 
Senator who attended to it, must have been con- 
vinced, not only of the justice, but the clearness of 
our title, to the territory in dispute. To that ar- 
gumeat I shall add but a few remarks. 

Where is the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
the place of beginniug mentioned in the treaty of 
1783? The treaty itself answers that question. It 
is ‘* that angle which is formed by aline drawn due 
north from the source of the Saint Croix river 
to the highlands; along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the River St. Lawrence, from those which fall 
into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river.” This angle then is formed 
by the intersection of two lines, at the point where 
the one running due north from the head of the 
St. Croix, meets the line of highlands which run 
southwest from that point to the northwest head of 
the Connecticut river; and these highlands are 
identified as those from which, on the north side, 
the rivers flow which empty themselves into the 


themselves into the Atlantic ocean. Was ever 
description more clear and accurate? Whether 
these highlands be high or low, whether they be 
mountains or table land, can make no difference 
in the question. That they do exist and may be 
found is certain as the laws of nature. Just as 
certain as the Rimousky flows into the St. Law- 
rence, and the St. Johns into the Atlantic ocean, so 
true is it, that there must be a ridge which divides 
the head waters of the one from those of the 
other. There never was any dispute for more 
than thirty years after the date of the treaty, 
in regard to the location of these highlands; 
and it may not be too much to say, that there 
never would have been any such dispute, did not 
the northern part of the State of Maine intercept a 
direct communication between Nova Scotia, now 
New Brunswick, and Quebee. Can there be any 


Serious difficulty in tracing this line or discovering 


this angle on the ground? Certainly not. And in 
what manner ought it to be done? 

In ascertaining the true boundary of territory, 
whether claimed by an individual or a nation, the 


| important point is to fix with precision the place 
, of beginning. This is i : 


peculiarly the case, in rela- 
tion to the present question... Let the place of be- 
ginning be clearly ascertained, and all difficulty in 


St. Lawrence, and on the south, those which empty 


regard to the true boundary of the disputed territo- 
ry will at once vanish, Where is “the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia,” to be found on the face of 
the earth? To answer this question is to settle the 
whole controversy. 

The commissioners, who concluded the treaty of 
1783, had Mitchell’s map before them. This map, 
upon its face, appears to have beef undertaken 
with the approbation, and at the request of the 
“Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations,” 
and may, therefore, be fairly considered as official. 
It was first published in 1755. At that period, the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia was that point on 
the river St. Lawrence, intersected by a line run- 
ning due north from the source of the St. Croix. 
This line is distinctly marked upon the map. On 
the east of it appears Nova Scotia; and on the west, 
New England. In what manner, and to what dis- 
tance, was this northwest angle of Nova Scotia, on 
the St. Lawrence, brought further south? In 1763, 
Great Britain acquired Canada from France, under 
the treaty of Paris. Being then the sovereign of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New England, she 
thought proper, in creating the province of Que- 
bec, to extend the line of this new province to a 
certain distance south of the St. Lawrence; and, to 
this extent, to deprive New England, and Nova 
Scotia, ofa portion of their former territory. Accord- 
ingly the king, by his proclamation, in October, 1763, 
describes the southern line of the province of Que- 
bec as ‘ passing along the high:ands which divide 
the rivers that empty themselves into the said 
river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
sea; and also along the north coast of the Bay des 
Chaleurs, and the coast of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to Cape Rosiers.’” This boundary was often 
aflerwards recognised by the most solemn acts of 
the British Government, between the year 1763, 
and the date of the treaty. Where then did this 
southern line of the province of Quebec cross a 
line running due north from the source of the St. 


Croix to the St. Lawrence. This point of inter- - 


section is, and necessarily must be, “the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia,’’ described in the treaty. It 
is as plain, and as clear, as demonstration can 
make it. The description of the southern line of 
the province of Quebec, is identical, in this parti- 
cular, with our northern line contained in the 
treaty, except that in the latter “the Atlantic 
ocean” is substituted for “the sea.” This change 
is wholly immaterial, as both were evidently in- 
tended to convey the same meaning. 

In ascertaining the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, our first duty then is totrace the southern 
line of the province of Quebec. I would first look 
for those highlands which formed the southern 
boundary of that province. Find them, and you 
necessarily find the northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia. Now, letany man of plain understanding look 
upon Mitchell’s Map, and he will at once perceive 
how absurd the attempt is to bring these highlands 
so far South as Mars Hill, according to the present 
claim of the British Government. He will there 
find, distinetly marked, a range of highlands, or ta- 
ble land, running in a northwest direction from the 
head of Connecticut river, nearly parallel with 
the St. Lawrence, and along the North coast of the 
Bay of Chaleurs, which separate the numerous 
streams flowing into the St. Lawrence from those 
which flow into “the sea,” or “the Atlantic Ocean.” 
This dividing range of the sources of these streams 
intersects the Northern line from the head of the 
St. Croix, about the forty-eighth degree of North 
latitude; whilst Mars Hill, which the British Go- 
vernment now claim te be the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, is in latitude about forty-six and a 
half. Thus they attempt to bring the Southern line 
of the province of Quebec one hundred miles south 
of the line clearly designated by the treaty, and to 
wrest from us that extent of our territory. Can 
any human being, endowed with common under- 
standing, looking upon this map with the eyes of the 
commissioners who formed the treaty, and seeing 
the tributary streams of the St. Lawrence flowing 
in one direction, and those of the Atlantic river 
St. Johns flowing in another, doubt that the ridge, 
whether of mountains or table land, which sepa- 
rates them, is the highlands described in the treaiy? 

Now, sir, what is the pretext on which the British 
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Government assert their claim to the disputed ter- 
ritory? After all the négotiations upon the subject, 
it is confined to a single particular;.and I shall 
endeavor to state their position fairly. They allege 
truly, that the treaty description is highlands di- 
viding the rivers which émpty themselves into the 
St. Shenae from those which fall into “the At- 
lantic ocean.”? They then contend that the river 
St. Johns is not a river which falls into the Atlantie 
ocean, according to the description of the treaty, 
because it has its mouth in the Bay of Fundy: 
ahd that, therefore, you must look for highlands 
south of the St. Johns which answer this descrip- 
tion. This brings them down to Mars Hill. 

Now, sir, let me state one or two of the objec- 
lions to this extraordinary claim. It is founded 
vpon the presumption that a river does not fall into 
the Atlantit ocean, Because, if arrivitig at the 
ccean, it may pass through a bay. For example, 
the Delaware does not fall into the Atlantic, be- 
cause it flows into it through the Delaware bay; 


and the St. Johns, for the same reason, does not ~ 


fall into the Atlantic, because it flows into it through 
the Bay of Fundy. Is not this the merest special 
ee y evér resorted to in a solemn negotiation 
elween nations? Butto proceed further. What 
i¢a bay but a part of the ocean itself? It is a mere 
dpening of the ocean into the land—a mere break- 
ing of the uniformity of the sea coast by an inden- 
tation of water. These portions of the ocean have 
received the name of bays, merely to distinguish 
them from other portions of the vast deep to which 
they belong. And this is the nature of the argu- 
ment by which the British Government expect to 
deprive Maire of dne-third of her territory. 
Again: should this construction prevail, you 


render the treaty of 1783 the most arrant nonsense | 


in the world, and the wise and distinguished states- 
men by whom it was framed the merest children 
ever entrusted with the management of a solemn 
and important negotiation. Although they esta- 


blished the boundary between two great nations | 


to be the range of highlands separating the waters 


of the St. Lawrence from those which flow into the | 


Atlantic, there is not a single river in that whole 
region of country which, according to the British 
construction, answers this latter description. The 

istigouche does not fall into the Atlantic, becatise 
it ein ptits itself into the Bay of Chaleur. Neither 
does the Penobscot. because it —_ Heal? iwen 


Amariscoggin; because, after their junction, they 
fall into the Bay of Sapadahock. Thé same is 
true even of the Connecticut, because it empties 
itself into Long- Island sound, And thus, with 
Mitchell's map before them, the commissioners 
Kavt concluded a treaty, and described highlands 
as a portion of the boundary of the United States, 
whence streams proceed which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, when, from the very face of this map, no 
such streams exist in that region of our territory. 
The destription of the treaty is thus to be rendered 
utterly void; and the British Government expect 
thus to establish the position that its lines cannot be 
found upon the face of the earth, and that, there- 


fore, the only mode of settling the dispute is to esta- | 


blish a conventional line. 

But the British Government have also themselves 
contended that the treaty line can be found. And 
where do you think, Mr. President, they find it? 


|| méntiofied ia thé treaty; and upon this foun 


euwrwen acaty | 


the Bay of Penobscot; nor do the Kennebec and | 


Wherever it exists, it must be that ridge from the | 


northern side of which streams proceed, emptying 
into the St. Lawrence. They abandon this portion 
of the treaty description altogether. They come 


j 
| 


| into the St. Lawrence. This is the 
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themselves 
tish preten- 
sion. What are the consequences which flow from 


whence the streams flow which ——. 
ri 


| such dn absurd constriction of thé treaty? You 


interpose &@ great fiver, the St. Johns; with all its 


| tributaries north and south between yon and the 


highlands from whence the tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence proceed. You go south to Mars Hill to 
find another range of highlands between the 


\| sources of the Penobscot an:| the St. Johns; entirely 


susie ee enema cee ae aapaeeeaaeE 


| Scotia. 


differetit ftoth those desttibed in the treaty ; and 
when yon have gotten there, according to the Bri- 
tish construction, you find highlands dividing 
streams, not one of which falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean; because they all empty themselves into 
bays of thatocean. You make the treaty itself 
sheer nonsense; and yoy bring the province of 
Quebec as far sonith as Mars Hill: Itgénwity can 
accomplish much. There is one fact, however, to 
which no ingenuity can give even a plausible 
coloring. ou cannot, by human argument, re- 
move the highlands along the northern shore of the 
Bay of Chaleur, which is a part of the continuous 
range mentioned in the treaty, in the latitude of 
forty-eight ahd a half degreés, so as to connect 
them in the same range with Mars Hill, in the lati- 
tude of forty-six and a half. Unless you cati do 
this, you can accomplish nothing; because the 
southern line of the province of Quebec is these 
very highlands, extending themselves along the 
northern coast of the Bay of Chaleur, and through- 
out their whole chain dividing the rivers flowing 
into the St. Lawrence from those falling into the 
sea. Itisin these highlands, and not at Mars Hill, 
that thé northwest angle of Nov¥a Scotia is to be 
found, by rtinning a line due north from the héad 
of the St. Croix to the point whete they are iritet- 
sected. Instead of Mars Hill being a part of this 
continuous range, in order to reach them from that 
point, you would have to cross the St. Johns and 
the Ristigouche, and travel a distance of more than 
a hundred miles northerly in order to reach the 
highlands on the northerfi coast of the Bay of Cha- 
leur. Such absurdities and such contradictions 
flow from the British claim that it cannot endure 

the light of reason for a moment. 
The Bay of Fundy has been twite incidentally 
ation 


the whole of the British superstructure has been 
erected. Novy oii, cam any person who teads the 
treaty, suppose that it was mentioned to specify a 
jhird class of rivers flowing into it, as distinct from 
the rivers flowing into the St. Lawrence, and those 
which empty themselves into the Atlantic ocean? 
The object of mentioning the Bay of Futidy at all 
is palpable from the face of the treaty. After start- 
ing at the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia, and 
from thence sweeping round the boundaries of the 
United States, it was necessary to fix precisely 
the point at which our eastern boundary com- 
menced:; This was essential for a double pur- 
pose. In the first place, it was the extreme 
northern point from which the line was to 
be run due east into the ocean for twenty 
leagues, according to the treaty; and within which 
we were entitled to all the islands along our coast, 
except those which were within the limits of Nova 
And in the second place, it was the point 


| from which our eastern line was to commence and to 


run until it arrived at the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia. It was obviously proper to fix this point 
with the greatest precision in the treaty; and in 
order to effect this purpose, it is described as the 


' mouth of the Saint Croix, in the Bay of Fundy. 


far south of that ridge whence the northern tribu- || 


taries ef the St. Johns flow; they pass the main 
stream of that river; they arrive at the heads of its 
southern tributaries, and then they fix upon the 
highlands which divide the sources of these south- 
ern tributaries of the St. Johns from the head wa- 
ters of the Penobscot. The treaty line, instead of 
being highlands which separate the sources of 
streams flowing in opposite directions into the St. 
Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean, becomes high- 
lands, dividing the southern branches of the St. 
Johns from the northern branches of the Pe- 
nobscot. The highlands claimed by Great Britain 
as the treaty boundary, are nearly two degrees south 
of the highlands specially described in the treaty, 


eg anneal 


This was evidently done not for the purpose of 
destroying the treaty, as the British Government 
contend, but for that of marking this important 
point with greater precision. And here it may be 
proper to observe that the river St. Johns is no 
where described in the treaty as a river flowing 
into the Bay of Fundy, nor is it even mentioned 
in that instrument. The following is the language 
of that part of the treaty: 

“East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river 
a yo from its — the Py = var to Ne es 
and from its source directly north, to the aforesaid highlands, 
which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean from 
those which fall into the river St. Lawrence, compre all 
islands within twenty leagues of any part of the shores of the 
United States, and lying between lines to be drawn due east 
points where the aforesaid boundaries between Nove 
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Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on the other, shalj 
vapeaney touch the Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean, 
excepting stich islands as now are. or heretofore have been, 
within thé lithits of eaid province of Nova Scotia.” 

Another redson suggésts itself to my mind, for 
mentiohing not ofly the month of the St. Croix, 
but its mouth in the Bayof Fundy: Properly speake 
ing, the mouth of this river is not in the Bay of 
Fundy, but in the bay of Passamayuoddy. After 
entering the latter bay, and passing through it, its 
current, as I am informed, enters the Bay of Fund 
oe Quoddy Head and the island of Grand 

anan; and this wotild appear to be the case, from 
a view of Mitchell’s map. We have every reason, 
therefore, to believe that the commiissioners whe 
framed the treaty, when they introduced into it thé 
mouth of the St. Croix, in the Bay of Fundy, did it 
to distinguish it from the mouth of the same river 
in the bay of P. These two mouths 
are Some twerity ot thirty miles distant from each 
other. This is, I believe, a new idea; but it is one 
which struck me with great force the first time ] 
read the treaty, and compared it with Mitchell's . 
map. 

The remarks which I have made on the question 
of our title to the disputed territory, are intended 
by me merely as a supplement to the speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. They presert some 
different views Of the subject, and enlarge upon 
other views of it, which he merely tetiched. Upon 
the whole, I solemnly declare, after having 
divested my mind of all partiality in favor of my 
country, so far as that was possible, that I never 
have examined any disputed question in which the 
right appeared to me to be more clear and plain 
than it does in favor of the United States in the 
present controversy. Every new effort to escape 
from the obvious meaning of the treaty, only in- 
volves those who make it in still greater absurdity, 

Notwithstanding these are my opinions in regard 
to our title, I am, nevertheless, decided!y opposed 
to the passage of any bill, under existing circum- 
stances, directing the President to run and mark 
the lines of the disputed territory. In order to jus- 
tify this oars, it is only necessary for me to 
present to the Senate, not a history of this everlast- 
ing negotiation with Great Britain, but its present 
condition. This; of itseif; will be sufficient to 
prove that Congress ought fot, at the present mo- 
ment, to arrest its progress, and take the subject 
out of the hands of the Executive. 

Ever since the award of the King of the Nether- 
lands was rejected by the United States, it has been 
the constant policy of the British Government to 
urgé thet it was impossible to find the lines of the 
treaty tpon the ground, from the vagueness of its 
description. Astonishing as it may appear, they 
seem to have satisfied themselves that neither the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, nor the highlands 
dividing the fountains which flow into the St. Law- 
rence from those which flow into the Atlantic, can 
any where be found upon the face of the earth. 
Assuming, then, that the treaty line is void for un- 
certainty, the British Government have proposed a 
conventional boundary instead of this line, and of- 
fered to make an equal division of the disputed 
territory with the American Government. This 
proposition, for any conventional line whatever, 
has been rejected by the American Government; it 
has been rejected by the Government of Maine, 
and I hope we may never again hear it mention- 
ed. The treaty is the foundation of our rights. To 
that, and to that alone, we ought to cling, until it 
shall be found, which I deem impossible, from the 
nature of things, that the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia cannot be found, and that the idea of a di- 
viding ridge between waters which flow in diffe- 
rent directions on the face of the earth, is a mere 
delusive fancy. Then, and not till then, ought we 
again to discuss the question of a conventional 
line. 

This conventional line being disposed of, and the 
State of Maine being thus secured against dismem- 
berment, I hold that she has no more. right to con- 
trol the negotiation in regard to our Northeastern 
boundary, than Pennsylvania, or any other State of 
the Confederacy. It is natural that her citizens 
should be more irritated at the delay, and feel a 
deeper interest in the event, than those of any other 
State; but still it is a question to be settled between 
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the Government of the United Stales and that of 
Great Britain. It is a question which regards the 
fair and just execution of a treaty between these 
two Governments, in the setilement of which Maine 
cannot directly interfere. Her representations on 
the subject ought to be fairly considered and justly 
jated by the authoritiesof the United States; 
pat the trae treaty line must be settled, not by the 
Government of Maine, but that of the twenty-six 
States of this Confederacy, which are all deeply in- 
terested in the result. And what cause has she for 
alarm? Justice may be slow, but it will be sure. 
When have the United Siates ever abandoned any of 
their rights? When have we failed to assert them 
at the proper moment against ay power, no maiter 
how formidable? I hold, therefore, that the Legis- 
lature of Maine has transcended its legitimate power 
in adopting a resolution, in March last, declaring, 
that “if the Government of the United States, either 
alone or in conjunction with Great Britain or the 
State of Maine, shall not, on or before the first day of 
September next, establish and appoint a commission 
fora survey of said boundary line, it shal! then be the 
imperative duty of the Governor, without further 
delay, to appoint forthwith suitable commissioners 
and surveyors for ascertaining, running, and locat- 
ing the northeastern boundary line of this State, 
and to cause the same to be carried into operation.” 
Maine has thus allowed to the Government of all 
the States only six months to create this commission 
for a survey of the boundary line; and if we should 
not be able to accomplish it within this brief period, 
then she proposes to withdraw the question from 
us, and settle it for herself. In this particular, I 
fear she has manifested more of passion than of 
policy. I feel confident, however, that the good 
sense and the ardent patriotism which so strongly 
characterize her peop'e, will induce them to pause 
and reflect long before they carry this determination 
into effect. If they should thus proceed, I venture 
to say it will be a course eminently calculated not 
only to embarrass the Government of the United 
States, but to jeopard their own rights. The time 
may come—although [ trust the jastice of the Bri- 
tish Government will prevent it—when it may be 
_the imperative duty of the United States to run and 
mark the line, and assume jurisdiction over the dis- 
puted territory. If-ever that period should arrive, 
we must then be prepared, as a nation, to meet the 
consequences, whatever they may be. It must 
then be the act, not of one State, but of all. In the 
mean time, it is the policy, it is the interest, of 
Maine to act ip such a manner as to carry with her 
he united sympathies of the American people. 

But what cause has Maine for complaint in the 
present state ef the negotiation? Have we not got 
clear of the question of dividing the disputed terri- 
tory between the two countries, or of establishing 
any other conventional line—a consummation 
which she so much desired? Are we not now in 
pursuit of the old line of the treaty? Maine will 
not deny that this is the proper course. Under all 
the circumstances, the Administration have, in my 
opinion, adopted the only means within their reach 
calculated to attain this end. 

The. late President of the United States had pro- 
posed to Great Britain to create a joint commis- 
sion to run, mark, and establish the Northeastern 
Boundary, according to the treaty of 1783, whose 
decision should be final. After long delay, and 
after many attempts to avoid a direct answer to 
this proposition, the British Government, finally, on 
the 10th January last, through their Minister, Mr. 
Fox, has given such an answer; aad that too in an 
amicable and friendly spirit. Sull clinging to the 
hope of a conventional line, he professes little ex- 
Pectation that such a commission could lead to an 
useful result; yet he declares that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment “are.so unwilling to rejzct the only plan 
now left, which seems to 2fford a chance of making 
any farther advance in this long pending matter, 
that they will not withhold their consent to such a 
commission, if the principle upon which it isto be 
formed, and the manter in which it is to proceed, 
canbe satisfactorily settled.” Here then is a dis- 
tinct proposition on the one part, and an equally 

distinct acceptance of it on the other, with modifi- 
. cations which I need not now specially mention. 
It being almost impossible that the principle upon 
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which the commission is to to be formed, or the 
manner of its proceeding, cun!d be satisfaciorily ar- 
ranged, by diplomatic notes, Mr. Fox very prop rly 
proposes aconveation forithat purpose. As the British 
Government had previously rejected that portion of 
the American proposition which offered to make the 
award of the commissioners final, the commission 
will be one merely of exploration and survey, i 


that Government should still adhere to its firs! de- 
termination. But even this question may probab), 
be open for discussion in the formation of the con- 
vention; because throughout the note of Mr. Fox 
there is no direct declaration that his Government 
will not consent to make the decision of the com- 
missioners final. Then the whole substance of the 
matter is, that the two Governments have agreed 
to create a joint commission, by means of a con- 
vention, for the purpose of exploring and survey- 
ing the disputed lines of the treaty. It may t 

asked for what purpose shall such a commission 
be established? Let Mr. Fox himself answer this 


question. 

“The object of this commission,” says he, “as understood by 
her Majesty’s Government, would be, io explore the dispute | 
territory in order to find, within its limits, dividing highlands, 
which may answer the description of the treaty; the search 
being firsi to be made in the due north line from the moni. 
ment at the head of the St. Croix; and if no such highlands 
should be found in that meridian, the search to be then con. 
tinued to the westward thereof; and her Majesty’s Government 
have stated their opinion, that, in order to avoid all fruitless 
dispute as to the character of the highlands, the cominissioners 
should be instructed to look for highlands which both parties 
night acknowledge as fulfilling the conditions of the treaty.”’ 

Now, sir, does not the State of Maine believe 
that, in running a due north line from the monn- 
ment at the head of the St. Croix, such a line will 
meet highlands answering the description of the 
treaty? For my own part, I have not a doubt 
upon the subject. ‘This is the line first to be ran 
and explored; and yet, because a mere suggestion 
has been subsequently made, that it is the opinion 
of the British Government that ‘‘the commissioners 
should be instructed to look for highlands which 
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both parties might acknowledge as the highlands of | 


the treaty,” a clamor has been raised as if this 
expression must necessarily render the whole pro- 
ceeding void and nugatory. Undoubtedly it would 
be desirable to find such highlands, because that 
wonld at once terminate the controversy. I scarcely 
expect it; but I do expect that an accurate survey 
and exploration of the treaty lines will produce 
sach information; that the British Government, if 
actuaied by a spirit of justice, which I do not 
doubt, will abandon their pretensions. 

This question has been treated as if the two Co- 
vernments, after having discussed elabors‘ely the 
mode of constituting the Board of Commissivners, 
should enter into a solemn treaty, that these com- 
missioners must be restricted io their search for 
highlands, to such alone, as both parties might 
acknowledge to be the high!ands of the treaty. This 
would indeed be a solemn farce. It is what, judg- 
ing from the note of Mr. Fox, the British Goveriu- 
ment never intended. This observation is merely 
thrown in as a suggestion; the first object of 
the commission, as stated by himself, being a 
search for thé highlands of the treaty ia a due 
north line from the monument at the source of the 
St. Croix. No plenipotentiary of that Govern- 
ment—unless indeed he should adopt the reasoning 
furnished to him by Maine, that the true meaning 
of the British proposition was only to appoint com- 
missioners to look for highlands on which both 
parties might agree—will ever contend for snch a 
proposition. The commission would in itself not 
only be useless, but absurd, if both parties must 
first agree upon the highlands. No, sir, no, sir: the 
creation of (he commission for the purpose of ex- 
ploring and surveying the disputed lines, is the 
substance, ard the only material part, of the agree- 
ment between the two nations. How this commis- 
sion is to be formed; whether it is to consist of 
equal numbers appointed by each Government, 
with an umpire to be selected by some friendly 
European power, or by the commissioners them- 
selves; or whether the commissioners shall be alto- 
gether, selected by a friendly sovereign; and in 
what manner they are to explore the disputed ines, 
are all matters of detail to be settled by the con- 
vention. The British Minister, it is true, expresses 
opinions upon these subjects, but no absolute de- 
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| termination. 
ran opinion, and a sine qua non, is distuctly un- 
derstood in diplomatic Janguages Mr. Fersyth is, 
therefore, completely justified in stating to Mr. Wil 
liams, in his letter of the 26d May Jas": 
“That, from the necotiation to which the British Gevernmest 


has been invited; the President anticipates the establishment of 
a joint commission, with an umptre, whose power will be re 
siricted to the purposes of exp! ion aud survey only; without 
authority. finally, tod cide on the rights of the parties, aa coa- 
euplated io the original American proposition. The sugges 
lions that have been made, on either side, with reapect to the 
mode of constituting that commissinn, the principles upon which 


it is to act, and the instructions to be gives to it, are all to be ei 
issed and decided as justice between the pariies and Uheir.ce 
specuve rights shall be deemed to require. The object of the 
President in + fering to make such an arrangement, as you will 
see by my note to Mr. Fox of the 27th April last, ia (o test the 
culrecthess of the opinion of the State of Maine.that the line de- 
serif: Tin the treaty of 1733 can he found and traced whenever 
the Governments ofthe United Stites anc Great Britain shall pro 
tro make the requisite investications, with a predispasition 
to efloct the desir 
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Mr. Fox, in his note of the 10th of Kh nuary last, 
statcs that “it would obviously be iadispeasable 
that the Siate of Maine should be an assenting 
party to the igement.”” In my opinion, no 
such necessity existed. Were it our purpose to 
dismember that State, or to deprive her of any por- 
tion of her territory, such a necessity would have 
been obvious. But when nothing is proposed, ex- 
cept to survey and explore the lines of the treaty of 
1783, this is the performance of a duty which de- 
volves exclusively upon the General Government. 
Maine would have no right to interfere with it, 
even it she felt the melinaiion, which certainly she 
does not feel. But i admit it was highly proper 
and respectful to that State to submit to her the 
modified proposition of the British Government, 
and ascertain her opinion on the subject; and this, 
not that the United States would be boand by it, 
bat that it shoul vceeive the most respectful consi- 
deration. Accordingly, before this proposition 
was accepted, the Secretary of State, on the first 
day of March last, in a communication to the 
Governor of Maine, which does him great honor, 
laid the whole subject before that State. In the 
concluding sentence, he observes: 

“Should the State of Maine be of opinion that adilitional 
surveys and explorations might be usefal, either in leading to 
a satisfactory adjustment of the controversy, accerding to the 
terms of the treaty, or in enabling the parties to decide more 


understandingly upon the expe fiency ofopenines a negotiation 


for the establishment Of a tine that would t their mutual 
convenience, and be reconctial' eto tier t Onnicthog iotereste 
and desire the creation, jor that pmMr pose, af @ commission, 
upon the principles, and with the limited potcers described 
in the letter of Mr. Fox, the President will, without hesiia 
lien, open a negoliation with Great Britein for (he cocom 


lishment of that ¢ ‘”* 

In what manner did the State of Maine respond 
to this communication? The Governor, on the 14th 
March fast,.in a message, with the general tone 
and character of which I um much pleased, pre- 
the whole subject to the Legislature. To 
show he was satisfied that such a commission o/ 
exploration and survey shonld be established as 
that assented to by the British Government, for the 
purpose of adjusting the controversy, according to 
the terms of the treaty, I shal! read a short para- 
graph from his message. He says: 

“In respect to the preposition for additional scrveys, 1 
eeeme to me inexpedient for this Atate to acquiesce in the pro 
posed negotiation for a conventional line, until it is 
ted that the treaty line is ulterly imoracticable and void ‘v1 
uncertainty. J can hare no doubt that the line ought to br 
run, ei‘her by a joint commission of exploration and surrey 
ar independently by our General Government by ifs own 
surveyors. It is evident tome that Great Britain is de 
termined to avoid, if possible, such an eraminetion, und 
exploration, ana establishment of the line, and such proof of 
the real facts of the ‘case.”’ 

I trast that the Governor judges 
the intentions of. Great Britain. 


sentec! 
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demonstra 


too harshly of 
Whether he be 


alone determine. 

That the Legislature of Maine were also satis- 
fied that this joint commission should be created, 
provided Congress, daring its present session, 
should not pass this biil for the sufve y of the north- 
eastern boundary, independently of the consent of 
Great Britain, appears manifest from their resotn- 
tions. Onthe 23d March last, they resolved against 


established by the treaty; they also resolved against 
the appointment of any new arbiter ander the 
treaty of Ghent; and, their third resolution de- 
clarest 

“'Phatour Senators and Representatives in Congress be re. 
quested to urge the passage of the bill for the survey of the 
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northeastern boundary of the United Slates, &c. now pending 
in Cougrees and that if said bill shall not become a law during 
the present session of Congress, and if the Governmentof the 
United States, either alone or in conjunction with Great 
Britain or the State of Maine, shall not, on or before the 
fret day of September next, establish and appoint a com- 
miseion fora survey of said boundary line, \ shall then be 

e imperative duty of the Governor, without further delay, 
to appoint forthwith suitable commissioners and surveyors for 
ascertaining, running and locating the northeastern boundary 
line of this Beate, onl to cause the same to be carried into 
operation.” 


‘The message of the Governor of Maine, accem- 
panied by these resolutions of the Legislature, was 
transmitted by him to the President of the United 
States, on the 28th day of March last. 

Now, I ask, what could the President have in- 
ferred from these proceedings of the State of Maine? 
The whole question was submitted to the Legisla- 
ture. They had the proposition of the British Go- 
vernment before them, contained in the note of Mr. 
Fox of the 10th of January last. They had, likewise, 
before them the answer of Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox of 
the 7'h of February, stating strong objections to that 
proposition, and the determination of the President 
to transmit it to Governor Kent, for the purpuse of 
ascertaming the sense of Maine upon the subject. 
And what has the Legislature of Maine done? 
‘They have firmly, decidedly, and, in my opinion, 
poperly, expressed their opinion against a con- 


ventional line, and against the appointment of a 
new arbiter; bat have they said one word against 
the proposed commission for exploration and sur- 


vey, accoiding to the terms of the treaty? On this 
pointol the question they are not even silent; though 
tv'ence, under such circumstances, might fairly be 
corstrued to giveconsent. Both the message, and 
resolutions of the Legislature, speak with approba- 
tionofthe proposed joint commission to run the 
tlispuied line, according to the treaty. Itis true, 
their consent was not necessary‘to enable the Pre- 
scentdo pursue this course; butif it had been, it 
was obtained. 

Let us for a few moments consider this point. 
The question propounded to the State of Maine in 
the concluding sentence of Mr. Forsyth’s proposi- 
tion was, do you desire the creation of a joint com- 
mission of exploration and survey, upon the prin- 
ciples stated in the lever of Mr, Fox, either for 
the purpose of adjusting the controversy, according 
to the terms of the treaty, or for the purpose of en- 
abling the parties to agree upon a conventional 
Ime? These two purposes are distinily and plain- 
ly stated. Now what is the answer of Maine? She 
responds cleariy and explicitly to one branch of 
the aliernative,” that it is not expedient to give the 
assent of ths State to the Federal Government 
to treat with that of Great Britain for a conven- 
tional line for our Northeasiern Boundary, but that 
this State will inst on the line established by the 
treaty of seventeen hundred and eighty-three.” 

Why then did she not respond to the other branch 
of the alternative, and resolve also that it was not 
e: pedieat to give the assent of the State tothe pro- 
posed convention between the two Governments, 
for exploring and surveying the boundary line un- 
der the treaty? Had she been hostile to this mea- 
sure, can any man doubt but thatshe would thus have 
expressed her opinion boldly and unequivocally, 
as she had done in regard to the conventional line? 
When the Governor declares that he has no doubt 
the treaty line ought to be run, either by a joint 
commission of exploration and survey, or independent- 
ly by the General Government, what does he mean? 
Was there any proposition before him, but one for 
such a joint commission of exploration and survey 
as had been agreed to by Mr. Fox? Certainly not: 

“and he gives his assent to it in the strongest terms. 

Again: what is the palpable meaning of the third 
resolution of the Legislature? Is it not this? In 
the first place, they prefer that the present bill now 
before the Senate should pass. In the event of 
its failure to become a law during the present ses- 
sion—which I consider certain—their next prefer- 
ence isin favor of the establishment of a commis- 
sion by the Government of the United States, either 
alone or in conjunctin with Great Britain or the 
State of Maine, for a survey of the Northeastern 
boundary line: and in order to hasten this commis- 
sion as rapidly as possible, they declare, that if it 
shal! not be established on or before the first day of 
Sepyember next, they will ran the line themselves. 
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To what possibly could the Legislature have re- 
ferred, when they speak of the appointment of a 
cummission “in conjunction with Great Britain,” if 
it were not to the proposition of Mr. Fox, which 


| had been submitted to them by Mr. Forsyth? They 


had no viher proposed commission before them; and 
they could not have supposed that a negotiation for 
another and distinct commission could have been 
entered upon and completed with the British Govern- 
ment before the first of September. I appeal, there- 
fore, to the Senate; I appeal to the people of Maine 
themselves, notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary by their representatives in Congress, 
whether the President had not a right to believe 
that Maine at least acquiesced in the proposed con- 
vention with the British Government. Convinced 
of this fact, Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary of State, 
on the 27th April last, addressed the following note 
to Mr. Fox: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 27, 1338. 

The uadersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has 
the honor, by the direction oi the President, to communicate to 
Mr. Fox, her Britannic Majesty's er Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, the result of the application of the 
General Government to the State of Maine, on i subject of the 
Northeastern boundary line, and the resolution which the Pre- 
sident has formed upon a careful consideration thereof. By the 
accompanying papers, received from the Executive of Maine, 
Mr. Fox will perceive that Maine declines to give a consent to 
the negotiation for a conventional boundary; is disinclined to 
the reference of the points in dispute to a new arbitration; but 
is i an pS that the line described in the treaty of 
1783 can be found an! traced whenever the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain shall proceed to make the 
requisite investigations, with a predieposition te effect that very 
desirable object. eer relying, as the President does, 
upon the assurances frequently repeated by the British Govern- 
ment, of the earnest desire to reach that result, if it is prac- 
ticable, he has instructed the undersigned to announce to Mr. 
Fox the willingness of this Government to enter into an ar- 
rangement with Great Britain for the establishment of a joint 
commission of survey and exploration, upon the basis of the 


original American proposition, and the modifications offered by 
her Majesty’s Government. 


The Secretary of State is, therefore, authorized to invite Mr 
Fox w a conference upon the eubject at as early a day as his 
convenience will permit; and the undersigned will be imme- 
diately furnished with a requisite full power by the President, 
to conclude a convention embracing that object, if her Majesty’s 
minister is duly empowered to proceed to the negetiation of it 
on the part of Great Britain. 

The undersigned avails himeelf of this occasion to renew to 
Mr. Fox the expression of his distinguished consi ‘eration. 

. JOHN FORSYTH. 
Henry 8. Fox, esq. &c. 

Mr. Fox, in his answer of the Ist of May to this 
note, infurmed the Secretary of State that he was 
not then provided with full powers for negotiating 
the proposed convention, but that he would forth- 
with write to his Government for the pnrpose of 
obtaining them. 

On the 8th of May, Mr. Forsyth addressed the 
Governor of Maine in the following language: 

1 am instructed to announce to your excellency, that, by di 
rection of the President, upon due consideration of the result of 
the late application of the General Government to the State of 
Maine on the subjec: of the Northeastern boundary, and in ac- 
cor.jance with the expresesd wishes of her Legislature, I have 
informed Mr. Fox of the willingness of this Government to enter 
into an arrangement with that of Great Britain for the establish- 
ment of a joint commission of survey and exploration upon the 
basis of the original American proposition and the modifications 
offered by her Majesty’s Government; and to apprise you that 
Mr. Fox, being, at present, unprovided with full powers for ne- 
gotiating the proposed convention, has transmitted my commu- 
nication to his Governmerft, in order that such freeh instructions 
may be furnished to him, or such ether steps taken, as may be 
deemed expedient on its part. 

It is in this state of the negotiation, the important 
preliminaries having all been settled, that the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Witttams] proposes to arrest 
its progress; to take the question out of the hands of 
the Executive, to whom it constitutionally belongs, 
and, by act of Congress, to run, and mark, and 
establish this line against the consent of Great Bri- 
tain. Such acourse, if adopted, might prove fatal 
to the interests of Maine, and would be an open, 
palpable violation of the public faith. Let us wait 
until the negotiation shall terminate. Should it ever 
become necessary, Maine will find me as firmly 
resolved to maintain her just rights, to any extremi- 
ty, as any other individual in the nation. I trust 
that hour may never arrive. 

Ithas been contended that to ran this line could 
not be construed into an unfriendly measure by 
Great Britain. Even if the bill proposed nothing 
but an experimental survey for the purpose of ob- 
taining information, this proposition could not be 
stated with justice, in the present pus.ur of ide ne- 
gotiation. But this bill contemplates 1.0 ch mea- 
sure. By its express terms the Presiden is direct- 


ed to cause the disputed boundary line “to be ac- 
curately surveyed and marked, and suitable mony- 
ments to be erected thereon a isucn points as may 
be deemed necessary and important.” It proposes 
not merely an experimental survey, but an abso- 
lute determination where the treaty line is, and to 
have it fixed and perpetuated by the erection of 
monuments. It breaks off the negotiation, assumes 
the fact that the British Government are wrong and 
we are right, and declares, in effect, that we will 
agree to pn» convention with them to ascertain this 
treaty boundary, in a manner satisfactory to both 
parties. Would the spirit of the British nation 
brook such a violent proceeding, in the face of the 
pending negotiations between the two countries}? 
Would we ourselves, of kindred blood as we are, 
tamely submit toa similar proceeding? Suppose 
the British Parliament, at this moment, and whilst 
negotiations on the subject are still pending, were 
to direct her Majesty to survey and mark the line 
from Mars Elill, and erect permanent monuments 
along it, which they claim to be the treaty line, 
would we tamely acquiesce in such an act? No, 
sir: for one I should resist the execution of such a 
law of the British Parliament, by the whole power 
of the United States. Let us then do unto others 
as we would they should do unto vs. 


It has been suggested that this bill might be 
amended, so as to «direct the line to be run and 
marked only in case the pending negotiation should 
fail, in consequence oj the refusal of the British 
Government to bring it to a satisfactory and speedy 
conclusion. But does not every one perceive that 
this would be holding out a threat in advance? It 
would be an open declaration that if they wiil not 
negotiate in a manner agreeable to us, the conse- 
quence shall be, that we will establish the disputed 
line for ourselves, Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. Letus wait. It cannot be long until 
the result of the negotiation shall be ascertained. 
Should it fail, we shall then have all the facts be- 
fore us; and it will then be time enough to deter- 
mine what course the interest and the honor of the 
country require that we should pursue. . 


Again: It has been insisted that this bill might 
pass with a clause conferring a discretionary power 
upon the President to ran and mark the line or not, 
as he may deem most expedient. To this Lam ut- 
terly opposed. In the first place, it would impose a 
responsibility upon him which properly belongs to 
Congress; and in the secood place, it would confer 
a power upon him which I shall never entrust to 
any Executive. On the performance of this act 
might, and probably would, depend peace or war, 
although the power to declare war belongs exclu- 
sively to Congress. If ever the time shail arrive 
when it will become necessary to run and mark this 
line in defiance of the power of Great Britain, Con- 
gress ought to direct the performance of the act; 
and we ought to be prepared to carry it into execu- 
tion by the whole power of the country. 


Before I resume my seat, I desire to express my 
hearty concurrence in a suggestion made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster.] Let 
Great Britain surrender her claims to the territory 
in dispute, and recognise our right to it under the 
treaty, as wehaveevery reason to expect she will 
do eventually, from her justice and magnanimity; 
and then the General Government ought to use all 
its influence with Maine, if indeed that should be 
necessary, to induce that State to consent to a ces- 
sion of all her territory north of the St. Johns, upon 
receiving an equivalent to the south of that river. 
In this manner, the British provinces would be ren- 
dered compact, and a direct communication between 
New Brunswick and Quebec would not be inter- 
cepted by the intervention of our territory. Indeed, 
nature herself seems to dictate thisexchange. A 
river boundary between the two nations would be 
much more convenient than any other; and the ter- 
ritory of Maine north of the St. Johns, judging from 
the map, seems to be about equal in extent to the 
British territory south of that river. If there bea 
d fference in value between the two, this difference 
could be easily adjusted. In the relative position 
of the adjacent territory of both parties, it would be 
a circumstance ever to be lamented, if any serious 


misunderstanding should arise between the two na 
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tions out of the present controversy. 
contest comparatively about nothing. 
In conclusion, I scarcely know what disposition 
the Senate ought to make of this bill. It would not 
be treating a sovereign State with proper respect 
to vote against itsintroduction. After it shall have 
been received, should it be referred to the Commit- 
tee of ee Relations, as one member of that 
committee, I shall be in favor of letting it sleep 
there, or of reporting it back to the Senate, witha 
recommendation that it be indefinitely postponed. 
a 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
REMARKS OF MR. HOWARD, 


Or Marytanp. 

In the House of Representatives, May 29, 1838— 
On the proposition of Mr. Evans, to refer so 
much of the Message of the President on the sub- 
ject of the Northeastern Boundary, as related to 
the remuneration of certain individuals, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and that the re- 
sidue thereof be, for the present, laid on the table. 
Mr. HOWARD (chairman of the Committee 

on Foreign Affairs) said that this debate, like one 
which had occurred a short time ago upon the sub- 
ject of the territory to the westward of the Rocky 
Mountains, contemplated no vote by the House 
upon any controverted point, and was, therefore, 
important only as far as the expression of opinion 
by members of the House might breate an influ- 
ence uponthe public mind. _In the course of the 
debate, some things had been said which seemed 
to him to require such comments as he might be 
enabled to make from his general recollection; 
for, being entirely ignorant until that morning of 
the reasons which induced the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Evans] to make the motion which he 
had made, or of the train of argument which he 
meant to pursue in support of that motion, he was 
obliged to throw himself upon his remembrance of 
the multitudinous documents relating to the North- 
eastern Boundary, without having an opportunity 
of inspecting them minutely. Whilst the gentle- 
men who had preceded him were addressing the 
House, he had referred to some of these papers, 
and felt a sufficient justification for the dissent 
which he intended to express from some of the opi- 
nions advanced by those gentlemen. The motion 
was twofold: to refer that portion of the Message 
which related to the claims of certain persons for 
compensation to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and to lay upon the table the residue of the Mes- 
sage. Upon each of these points he proposed to 
say a few words. 

The Governor of Maine had addressed a letter tu 
the President of the United States, enclosing seve- 
ral resolves of the Legislature of that State, and 
claiming reimbursement from the General Govern- 
ment, of certain moneys paid to Ebenezer S. Gree- 
ly, John Baker, and others, in compensation for 
losses and sufferings experienced by them respec- 
tively, which letter had been transmitted by the 
President to the House of Representatives; and it 
was now proposed to refer it to the Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs. To this reference he had not the 
slightest objection. On the contrary, it would give 
him, individually, and, he was sure, the committee, 
collectively, great pleasure to re-examine the sub- 
ject, and review the opinion which they had ex- 
pressed in a report at the last session of Congress. 
The demand now made by the Governor, in the 
same form as before, which did not receive the 
sanction of the committee, and its repetition, under 
circumstances which manifested an entire disregard 
of the principle which had governed the commitiee 
in coming to the conclusion which they reached, must 
be construed into an implied but strong censure of 
that report; and he (Mr. H.) felt himself called 
upon to vindicate it. He did not know whether 
the persons for whom compensation was now asked 
Were, or were not, the same whose cases had been 
the subject of that report, as, in 1837, one of them 
is called John Harford, and,in 1838, John Har- 
ford, jr.;and the name of Phineas R. Piarford, 
which was before the committee last year, nowhere 
appears in the doeumenis now before the House. 
But the principle is the same spon which all the 


It would be a 


claims rest, as will be evident from a comparison 
of the report of 1837 with the papers now before us. 

On the first of February, 1837, the President, by 
message, communicated to the House of Represeu- 
tatives a letter from the Governor of the State of 
Maine, with sundry resolutions of the Legislature 
of that State, stating that there had been paid from 
the State Treasury to John and Phineas R. Har- 
ford the sum of one hundred dollars each, as a 
compensation for losses and expenses incurred by 
them in 1831, and claiming to be reimbursed from 
the Treasury of the United States. On the 22d of 
February, 1837, the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs made a report, from which the following is 
an extract: 

“The uncertainty of the proces upon which the claim 
rests, shows the propriety of having this, like every other caso 
iivolving an expenditure from the National Treasury, eubmit- 
ted to an exammation by a committee of Congress, upon a di- 
rectclaim by the individuals interested. Where a State I.-- 
gislature interposes its decision, and asks that the money paid 
by it should be refunded, a committee of the House is placed in 
the embarrassing condition of reviewing the facts and princi- 
ples alleged to be seitled by the vote of the Legislature, or of 
sanctioning the inadmissible pretension, that the opinion of 
any one State is a sufficient warrant for a charge uron the 
Federal Treasury. There are cases where an expenditure by 
a State should be aa and liberally refunded; such, for 
example, as those in which she steps forward to defend hercelf 
from a sddden imvasion by an eneiny, or to ward off danger 
from any quarter. Taking upon herself the performance of a 
duty which the Constitution has devolved upon the Union, it is 
highly proper that the Union should acknowledge the service; 
but, even in these Cases, the practice of the Government has 
been to subject the claim to a rigorous scrutiny by the officers 
of the Federa] Government.” 

It might be [Mr. Howarp continued] that these 
principles were unsound; and the Governor of 
Maine appeared to think so, because, in his letter 
to the President, after asking reimbursement by the 
Government of the United States of the several 
sums paid out of the Treasury of the State, he 
says: 

“The justice and propriety of granting this request, I can 
have no doubt, will be epparent to you and to Congress, when 


the circumstances under which the allowances were made are 
called to mind.” 


It appeared somewhat extraordinary that the 
Governor of Maine should repeat his demand upon 
the President, without taking the slightest notice of 
the fate of a preceding demand, or thinking the 
doctrines laid down by the committee worthy of a 
passing comment. So far from being shaken in his 
belief of their correctness, he [Mr. H.] himself was 
confirmed in his opinion of their soundness, and their 
conformity with the settled practice of the Housc, 
although he- was perfectly willing, as he had said 
before, to have them strictly and dispassionately 
reviewed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
now composed, in part, of different persons from 
those who constituted it when the report was made. 
He begged leave to test them by their application 
to the case before the House, On the 12th of 
March, 1838, the Legislature of Maine passed the 
following resolutions: 


“Resolved, That there be allowed and paid out of the Trea 
sury of this State to Ebenezer 8. Greely, five hundred dollars; 
which sum is in full for all sufferings and losses attendant upen 
his arrest and imprisonment in the jail at Frekerickton, N. B. 
in consequence of taking the census of Madawaska. 

“ Resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested to 
ask and receive from the Government of the United States a 
reimbursement o; the sum hereby allowed to the said Gieely, 
after the same shall have been paid to him out of the Treasury 
of this State ”’ 


On the 19th of March the Legislature passed re- 
solutions similar to the above, allowing to John 
Baker, Walter Powers, Nathaniel Bartlett, Augus- 
tine Webster, Isaac Yearington, and John Har- 
ford, jr. various sums of money in full compensa- 
tion for all sufferings and losses in consequence of 
organizing the town of Madawaska. 

Before any compensation for losses ought to be 
taken ont of the Federal Treasury, it became those 
who were the only constitutional guardians of the 
public money, viz: the Governmeat of the United 
States, in ali its branches, to see that the losses 
were of such a nature as to :arnish a proper claim 
upon that Government, and that the compensation 
allowed was of a proper amount. But if a State 
undertakes to decide both these questions, and 
leaves to Congress nothing but the subordinate 
duty of providing an appropriation of the amount 
which anether tribunal has determined to be ihe 
just debt, where is the security for the public mo- 
ey, Which is the property of all the people of the 
United States? t is the right ef one Siate 


must be equally the right of all; and we should 
have in existence twenty-six keys to the Nationa! 
Treasury, the possessor of each of which could 
enter at his or their pleasure. Again: the remune- 
ration provided by Maine, is, in part, for sufferings 
sustained. What were these sufferings? How 
much will compensate them? These are questions 
to be answered only by a committee of the House 
of Representatives, or some ofhcer of the Federal 
Government, if Congress choose to vest him with 
the power, but by no means to be liquidated by any 
State Government, whose opinion is to be held as 
final. This is the practice of the Government, and 


, has been so as long back as he had been able to 
| trace it. 


After the late war with Great Britain, large 
claims were presented by many of the States for 
money advanced under an urgent necessity to re- 
sist actual invasion by the enemy, and amongst 
these States was the one which he had the honor in 
part to represent. Maryland was obliged, from 
her geographical position, to call out her militia 
almost continually, and so promptly that there was 
no time to apply to the Federal Government; the 
consequence of which was that, when the war was 
terminated, she had expended all that constituted 
her capital. In obtaining the reimbursement, to 
which every principle of honor, gratitude, or po- 
licy entitled her, at the hands of the Federal 
Government, she was nevertheless obliged to pass 
her accounts through the ordeal of an Auditor’s 
office, where none were admitted unless they were 
in conformi.v with the acts of Congress, and prac- 
tice of the Executive Departments; and he believed 
that, upto thisday, she was largely a creditor of 
the United States for sums which she had spent in 
the defence of the country, without stopping to 
look always at the receipts to see whether or not 
they were in proper form to pass the Auditor’s in- 
spection. A gentleman of talents and industry, 
afterwards a member of this House, had been ap- 
pointed an agent on behalf of the State, and he had 
bestowed upon his duty that care, zeal, and ability, 
which might have been expected from his well-estab- 
lished character; but, still, speaking from general re- 
collection, Mr.H. thought there were large sums ex- 
pended by the State in the desultory militia warfare 
which she was obliged to carry on, for which no 
sufficient vouchers ever could be obtained, and they 
were, consequently, lost. Butif the doctrine which 
is now contended for by the Governor of Maine be 
correct, it would only have been necessary for Ma- 
ryland to assert that she bad incurred these ex- 
penses, which ought properly to have heen borne by 
the Federal Government, and from her decision 
there would have been no appeal. Cases might be 
cited, even at the present Congress, where the 
claims of a State for militia services in repressing 
Indian hostilities are passed upon by a committee 
of the House of Representatives, but it was not ne- 
cessary to go further into the examination uf this 
point. In all this, he did not mean to be under- 
stood as expressing any opinion as to the merits of 
the claims which the sufferers in Maine might have 
upon the Federal Government. They might be 
perfectly just; and, if so, he would be amongst the 
first to reimburse them cheerfully. All he meant 
to contend for was, that he might be allowed to 
make up an opinion for himself upon the evidence 
in the case; and not be bound down by the opia:on 
even of the Legislaiure of a State, which, although 
entitled to great weight and respect, ought not to be 
considered obligatory. But he wished again to say 
that he should make no opposition to the reference 
of this part of the message of the President to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The other subject of the message consisted of 
some documents relating to the Northeastern boun- 
dary—a topic of the deepest interest. The ques- 
tion had been so long discussed that the papers 
connected with it had grown to a great bulk. The 
proceedings before the arbiter, of themselves, con- 
stituted a large folio volume, and this was only a 
part of the entire mass which it was proper to :ead, 
in order to arrive ata thorough knowledge of aii 
the points in controversy. The gentlemen frur 

Maine, (Mr. Evans and Mr. Farrrircp,} and the 
gentieman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cosnine, 
had very properly avoided a general discussion 
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the question, and wa ccened Ale adten te a ew' id tae ME A ore tek mo er their attention to a few 
poins which were more especially brought to the 
notice of the House by the recent correspondence 
between Mr. Forsyth and Mr, Fox, now commo- 
nicated to us by the President, and te those few 
points he would also restrict him: elf, digressing on- 
ly tosome collateral subjects upon which those gen- 
tlemen had expressed opinions from which he “dis. 

sented. The first error into which they had fallen 
was in considering this a question appertaining to 
the State of Maine, almost to the exclusion of the 
Federal Government, in feeling and interest. He 
did not so estimate it. It was the boundary of the 
United States which was in controversy, as well as 
the boundary of the State of Maine; it was with the 
Uniied States that the treaty of 1783 was made; it 
was upon the Government and people of the Uni- 
ted States that the responsibility rested of conduct 

ing the negotiation to ardjust the limits, and of bear- 
ing the consequences, if all friendly negotiation 
shuuld fail, and the two nations be unhappily 
involved in a war on account of it. For one, 

{Mr. Ei. said,] he did not fear a war ‘with Great 
Britain or any other power; and if such sheuld un- 
fortunately be the result of this long dispute, he 
had an unwavering confidence that the people of 
the United States would do their duty to themselves, 
their ancestors, and their posterity. But he desired 
to say to those "gentlemen whose feelings were ne- 
cessarily more deeply interested in the controversy 
than h s own, because they came from States 
whose pride was deeply roused, that their sister 
States and the National Government must be per- 
mitted to parse such course as they might deem 
advisable, aad exhaust every possible mode of ami- 
cable arr mn gement, before p'unging into an alter- 
native so much to be deprecated. It was easy to 
account for and excuse the great anxiety of Maine 
uown this subject. Her territorial extent and va- 
luabie possessions were drawn into question; her 
fic ntier population were so mach excited that the 
peace of the country, often seriously menaced, had 
been hitherto preserved only by the exercise of 
great and praiseworthy prudence. As tor himself, 
although coming from a part of the Union which 
was many hundred, perhaps nearly a thousand, 
miles distant from the land in dispute, he neverthe- 
less felt all that interest in the question which its 
nationality was calculated to inspire; and, unless 
he greatly mistook the character of the American 
people, they would stand by their brethren even in 
the distant regions of Maine or Arkansas, when- 
ever the Union was called upon to fulfil its duties 
to its members, 

But he must say, ia all kindness to the gent!emen 
who had spoken, that they must not run ahead of 
the feeling of their sister States, and take upon 
themselves the decision of questions which the Go- 
vernment of the United States was alone competent 
to adjust. He viewed the resolution passed by the 
Legislature of Maine, directing the Governor to 
ran out the boundary line, as a step of questiona- 
ble propriety. If it were intended as a mere sur- 
vey for the gratification of curiosity, unattended 
by any practical consequences, it would be unne- 
cessary and harmless, except for the danger of be- 
ine misconstrued. But he did not so consider it. 
It was not probable that such a step would be taken 
for such a purpose, nor was it looked upon as an 
idle, unprodactive, running cf the line. If it was 
intended to accompany or follow the survey by 
taking possession of the territory in dispute, he 
prate sted most solemnly against this transfer of 
one of the most important powers of the Federal 
Government to any State whatever. It was im- 
possible to permit the peace of the Union to be 
putin jeopardy by any frontier State along our 
border which might choose to assume to itself the 

responsibility of settling, by a summary process, a 
dispure Letween the United States and an adjacent 
forciga power. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Ev anal had spoken of the present -as a “ crisis” 
in this affair, and said that, upon the action of this 
House at the present session the whole future con- 
dition of this dispute depended. He has read to 
us the resolution as passed by Maine, upon the 
construction of which he [Mr. H.] wished to say a 
word or two. It is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That our Senators and Representdtives in Con- 
gress be requested to urge the paceage of the bill for the sur- 


vey of the Northeastern boundary of the United States, etc. 
now pending in Congress; and that if said bill shall not be- 
come a law during the present session of Congress, and if the 
Government of the United States, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with Great Britain or the Sta‘e of Maine, shall not, on or 
before the first day of September next, establish and appoint a 
commission fora survey of said boundary line, it shall then be 
the imperative duty of the Governor, without further delay, to 
appoint, forthwith, suitable commissioners and surveyors for 
ascertaining, running, and locating the Northeastern boundary 
line of this State, and to cause the same to be carried into opera- 
tion.’ 


This resolution was passed on the 23d of March, 
1838. 

It appears, from the documents before us, that on 
the 27th of April, 1838, Mr. Forsyth addressed a 
note to Mr. Fox, in which he refers to the opinion 
expressed by the L egislature of Maine upon some 
other points, and then says: 

“Confidently relying, as the President does, upon the as- 
surances fre quently repeated by the British Governmest. of the 
earnest desire to reach that result (finding and tracing the line 
described in the treaty of 1733) if it is practicable, he has in- 
structed the undersigned to announce to Mr Fox the willing- 
nees of this Government to enter into an arrapeement with 
Great Britain for the establishment of a joint commission of 
survey and exploration, upon the basis of the original Ameri- 
can proposition, and the moditications offered by her Majesty’s 
Government.’ 

He concludes the note by inviting Mr. Fox to a 
conference for the purpose of concluding a conven- 
tion embracing that object. Mr. Fox, on the Ist 
May, replies that, at present, he has no power to 
conclude such a convention, but will transmit the 
note of Mr. Forsyth to his Government. 

This is the state of the case which has been de- 
nominated by the gentleman from Maine a crisis. 
He thinks that the Governor of Maine will pro- 
ceed, on the Ist of September, to execute the reso- 
lution of the Legislature, and “ascertain, run, and 
locate the boundary.” It might be so. The gen- 
tleman from Maine, no doubt, knew more of the 
purposes of the Governor of his State than he [Mr. 
H.} could possibly do; but he must be allowed to 
say that, if the Governor did take that course, it 
would not be justified by his obligations to the Fe- 
deral Government, nor a fair construction of the 
resolution of the Legislature itself. That resoln- 
tion contemplated the ‘probability of a survey made 
by the United States in conjunction with Great 
Britain; and this was one of the cases in which the 
Governor was instructed to omit the survey un- 
der the authority of the State. We have 
then a proposition on the part of the Secretary 
of State to institute a survey “in conjunction,” and 
early in May the note of Mr. Forsyth is trans- 
mitted to England for the necessary instructions of 
powers to Mr. Fox. The course pursued by the 
President is, in the highest degree, respectful and 
conciliating to the State of Maine, and ought to re- 
ceive her cordial approbation She thinks that the 
line of the treaty cah be traced and found upon the 
surface of the earth. Very well. The President 
acquiesces, and takes the necessary steps for obtain- 
ing the gratification of her wishes, by proposing to 
the Eritish Government to ron the line “in con- 
junction.” And yet the gentleman from Maine 
says that, with all this effort to carry her desires 
into effect, without waiting for the result, she is de- 
termined to run riot, and put the peace ‘of the na- 
tion in jeopardy. It cannot be. Suppose that, 
when the first of September shall arrive, the con- 
templated convention should not have been finally 
concluded, owing to whatever cause of delay or 
difficulty may have intervened, will it be said that 
Maine, like a ricorous task master, will hold the 
Governments of both the United States and Great 
Britain to the very letter and hour of her requisi- 
tion? Such was not the course of reasonable men. 
It would be assuming a tone so unbecoming, that 
the great object which Maine ought to have in 
view—of carrying with her the sympathy and feel- 
ings of the people of the United States—would be 
entirely frustrated. 

Bat it had been said that the proposition made 
by Mr. Forsyth is not in conformity with the wishes 
of Maine, because he aims ata joint commission of 
survey and exploration, upon the basis of the origi- 
nal American proposition, and the modifications offer- 
ed by her Majesty's Government; and it is further 
said that neither that basis nor those modifications 
are acceptable to Maine. Letusconsider this. |. 


The first reflection whieh arises in ‘be m nd is 
the strange existence of such a debate up» such a 


A propo- 


topic in the House of Representatives, 
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sal is made by the agent of one Government to 
that of another to form a convention or treaty; and, 
whilst the subject is pending, this House, which js 
excluded by the Constitution from all share ia the 
treaty-making power, rushes into the discussion, 
criticises the negotiation, finds fault with the terms, 
and condems the course of the agent of its own Go- 
vernment; of, rather, some members of the House, 
for no vole is asked or desired upon the subject. 
But stilb the matter is publicly debated, and the un- 
rosperous issue of the negotiation predicted. 
ould it not have been well to have permitted the 
constitutional functionaries of the Government to 
have formed the convention before thus censuring 
them for it in its ine! noute state? Does not 
every negotiation, as it proceeds, vary its aspect, 
the two parties mutually receding from or changing 
their ground as the stages advance? And have 
gentlemen ever reflected upon the injurious conse- 
quences of debating propositions in their unsettled 
form? In Louisiana there is a practice of relin- 
quishing the dower of a wife upon a general family 
consultation. If all the assembled branches of her 
family agree to the renunciation, it is valid in law. 
So he wasinformed. But a family consultation of 
all the branches of the Government was not the 
most expedient mode of carrying on a negotiation, 
particuiarly when their arguments were given to the 
Fublic, and, of course, to the adverse party. In 
the convention, if one should be for med, the basis 
and modifications would, of course, be ‘clearly set 
forth. Now, it is difficult to undersiand what they 
were. Mr. Fos’ s own understanding is this, as 
expressed in his note of 10th January, 1838: 


‘The object. of this commission, as undeistood by her Ma- 
esty’s Government, would be to explore the disputed territory 
in order to find, within its Ii mits, dividing highlands which 
may answer the descripuon of the treaty, the search being first 
to be made in the due north line from the monument at the 
head of the St. Croix; and if no such highlands should be four d 
in that meridian, the search to be then continue! to the west- 
ward thereo/; and her Majesty’s Government have stateil their 
opinion, that, in order to avoid all fruitless disputes as to te 
character of such highlands, the commissioners shouid | 
instructed to look for highlands which both parties mighi ac 
knowledge as fulfilling the conditions of the treaty. 

The first thing to be done by the commisioners, 
therefore, will be to find “within the limits of the 
disputed territory dividing highlands which may 
answer the description of the treaty?” Is not ihis 
exactly what the State of Maine desires? “te search 
being first made in the due north line from the monu- 
ment of the St. Croix.” This is exacily the !:ne 
claimed by the United States and Maine. Is there 
any doubt of the existence of such highlands in the 
spot where they are alleged by us to exist? There 
can be none. Mr. H. said that he had_persunal 
knowledge of their existence. Whilst walking upon 
the ramparts of Quebec, in the year 1828, in com- 
pany with an officer in the civil emp!oyment cf 
the Canadian Government, a range oi distant hills 
to the south was pointed out to him by this officer 
as the highlands to which our line was claimed to 
run. Their distance from Quebec he did not 
know, but they were distinctly visible. Whether 
th ir vicinity ta Quebec constitutes any part of the 
objection of the British Government to permit the 
people of Maine to be such near neighbors to that 
important citadel, he did not know; he believed 
that such an objection had never been expressed. 
But there are highlands there. If Maine is sure of 
this, why object to the search? 

But the utility of the joint commission is further 
commented on by Mr. Fox, in the same note of the 
10th of January, in the 2 Sollowing extract: 

“But with respect tothe way in which the report of the com- 
mission might be likely to to an ultimate settlement ofthe 
question, her Majesty’s Government, i in the first place, conceive 
that it was meant by the Government of the United States, that 
if the commission should discover highlands answering to the 
description of the treaty, a connecting line drawn from these 
highlands to the head o the St. Croix should be deemed to be a 

rtion of the boundary line between the two countries. But 
her Ma Majesty’s Government would further beg to refer the United 
Stateg Secretary of State to the notes of Mr. McLane, of the 5th 
of June, 1833, and of the 11th and 28th of March, 1834, on this 
subject; in which it will be seen that the Government of the 
Unted er to have contemplated, as one of the possi- 
ble results of the proposed commission of ees thatsuch 
additional information might ibly be obtained, respecting 
he features of the country int @ district wo which the treaty re- 
lates,as might remove all doubt as to the impracticability of 
laying down a boundary in accordance with the letter of the 
treaty. ” 

What is here said t6 be the understanding of the 
British Government as to the “basis” and “modi- 


fications” so much complained of? It is, that if 
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the coummission should discover highlands answering 
to the descripti.n of the treaty, ‘‘a connecting line 
drawn from these highlands to the head of the St. 
Croix should be deemed to be a portion of the 
poundary line between the two countries.” There 
can be nothing in this unsatisfactory to Maine. 
On the contrary, it is precisely what she has always 
contended for, and she cannot hesitate to risk the 
case upon the diseovery of such highlands as an- 
swer the description of the treaty. If doubts ex- 
jsted whether the commissioners would agree in a 
report, Mr. I. said he shared in those doubts. 
The argument was already strong enough to carry 
conviction of our title to this disputed territory to 
every unprejudiced mind; and if the King of the 
Netherlands had decided the case which was sub- 
mitted to him, instead of going in search of a fan- 
cy of his own, he felt strong confidence that the 
decision could not have been against us. 

But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans],com- 
plained that in the basis and modifications nothing 
was said about the northwest angle ef Nova Scotia, 
which was the hinge apon which the whole dispute 
tarned; and thought that Mr. Forsyth was yielding 
up an important point when he left that out o 
view. This complaint seemed to be entirely un- 
founted. Tre northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
could not be found, without first finding the high- 
lands. The early cal's for the boundary lines of 
Nova Scotia, before the Revolution, are for the 
“highlands,” and the call is repeated in the treaty 
of 1783. [tis called “that angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the source of St, 
Croix river to the highlands.” Starting from the 
source of the St. Croix, and rmnning due north, 
where do you run to, in order to find the northwest 
angie? To the !:ghlands. And where are they? 
You must fin! them in the first instance, and, when 
you have done sv, you then ascertain this angle. 
The objection is, therefore, il! founded. The Go- 
vernment of tic United States gives up nothing. 
They are in quest of the highlands, which is the 
very first step in the investigation. Without know- 
ing whese these highlands are, you cannot move an 
inch. Unfortunately there are too many highlands, 
or hills which are made to pass for such, and the 
problem to be solved is, which are the highlands 
which best answer the description of the treaty of 
1783? If none such can be found, then the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Livingston, which is so much 
reprobated by the gentleman irom Maine, may 
perhaps come in as a last resort for solving the dif- 
ficulty. That suggestion is nothing more than an 
application to the case of a rule which prevails in 
the municipal !aw of England, and most, if not all, 
of the Siates, being founded upon the plain dictates 
of common sense. Every lawyer in the House must 
understand and agree that, in the trial of ejectment 
suits between rival claimants for land, where the 
course and ca!!s for natural boundaries cannot 
both be gratified, the former yields to the latter. 
It is founded upon the obvious consideration that 
the compass may vary, but natural boundaries, 
such as a tree, a hill, or a rock, cannot change 
their position; aud Mr. Livingston proposed that, if 
they coald find no highlands by running a due north 
course, they should adopt such a ‘course as would 
bring them to the highlands at such place as would 
best gratify the requisitions of the treaty, and con- 
sider that line as tne boundary. It is true that Sir 
Charles Vaugiin inquired from Mr. Livingston 
whether his idea was to run to the east as well as 
the west of a due north course, and that Mr. Li- 
vingston answered that the United States claimed 
nothing to the eastward of such a line. But this 
proposition was not accepted by the British Govern- 
ment. Tis acceptance was clogged with inadmissi- 
ble preliminary stipulations; and the basis and modi- 
fications upon which itis proposed to conclude the 
convention, must be found in some subsequent part 
of the correspondence. They are thus described 
by Mr. Forsyth in a note to Mr. Fox, dated 

February 7, 1838: 

“The American proposition is intended, and, if agree. to, 
would doubtless be sccessful, to dccide the question of boun- 
dary definitively, by the adoption of the highlands reported by 
a commissioners of survey, and would thus secure the treaty 

Whatever may be thought of the proposition of 
Mr. Livingston, it seemed to have passed away 
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from the view of both parties. The circumstances 
under which the suggestion was made ought not to 
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'| highlands there, and an official survey would setile 


be overlooked. The President had previously sub- | 


mitted the decision of the King of the Netherlands 
to the judgment of the Senate, who refused to ratify 
it, and passed a resolution requesting the President 
to open a new negotiation with Great Britain. No 
basis was mentioned, no clew to their opinion given 
as to the terms of that negotiation; no indication af- 
forded of the ground upon which the President 
should place it. Bat he was requested again to 
renew a negotiation which had ended in a fruitless 


arbitration, and he was left to extricate himself | 


from the difficulty, with perhaps a secret satisfac- 


tion in the minds of some peisons at the extent of | 


the embarrassment. In this state of the case, Mr. 
Livingston threw out the suggestion complained of, 
with a view, perhaps, of presenting something to 
the British Government which had not previously 
been brought before them, and avoiding the repeti- 
tion of the same arguments which had been una- 
vailingly employed for fifteen years. At any rate, 
the proposition was not considered in the same light 
in which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans] 
now views it, for they rejecied it. 

Bat, it was asked, of what use a survey would 


be? This question ought to be answered, instead of | 


being propounded, by the genileman from Maine, 
since that State appeared so much to desire one, as 
to be ready to undertake it at its own expense and 
responsibility. The note of Mr. Forsyth, read by 
the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. FarrFiecp,] shows 
that this survey is only to collect information, and 
that the commissioners are not to be clothed with 
the power of deciding the question. This was the 
modification of the basis of the American proposi- 
tion, which it was inuch to be regretted that the 
British Government persevered in urging. A sur- 
vey would illustrate one point in the controversy, 
which would strengthen the American argument 
very much. The second line of the boundary had 
never yet been run officially, ani he was satisfied 
that when itcame to be se, the claim of the British 
would be much weakened. In the course of his 
reading upon this subject during the winter, it had 
occurred to him as strange why the commissioners 
under the treaty of Ghent did not make the entire 
survey, instead of stopping short at the termination 
of the first line, or that which runs north from the 
head of the St. Croix. Finding no satisfactory 
reas‘n in the printed documents, he had referred 
to the manuscript report of Mr. Van Ness, 
the American commissioner, on file in the State 
Department, but found ns reason given there. 
It seemed to be the most natural course, when 
two different terminations were proposed of the 
first line, to continue the survey all round, in 
order to see which termination would best gra'ify 
the subsequent calls of the treaty. This was 
the course always in disputes about land between 
individuals. Who ever heard of submitting an 
ejectment case to a jury with only one line run 
out upon the plat? The first line was required to 
run nerth to certain highlands, and the second 
along ssid highlands, &c. Now, if it should be 
found that, according to the American location, the 
call for highlands in the second line would be 
gratified fully by finding a range of highlands ex- 
actly responding to the call, and, according to the 
British location, the second line would pursue a 
sinuous course, running round the head of some 
little stream, and then striking aeross a country 
nearly level, to the distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
in order to reach anotherspring, and thus making a 
crooked line, as serpentine as the course of the Mis- 
sissippi in its most crooked parts, it would require 
great imagination to denominate sach a line asa 
line running along highlands.” Ranges of moun- 
tains or hills, and particularly those which divide 
waters flowing in different directions, are usually 
straight, or nearly so, and when laid down upon 
the map, are traced by a line nearly straight. Upon 
recent maps the pretensions of the British Govern- 
ment are laid down, he did not know by whom or 
when surveyed; but if there are “highlands,” in the 
natural acceptation of the term, where their line is 
made to run, it is the only such range of highlands 
to be found upon any map of any country in the 
world. He did not believe that there were any 
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this point. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
ING] had expressed great but unnecessary alarm 
at the doctrine maintalned in some of the British 
State Papers, that we in the United States derived 
our title to our country by grant in the treaty of 
1783, and that, if we could not show that the ter- 
ritory in question was included in the grant, it be- 
longed of course to the British. ‘The apprehension 
expressed by that gentleman seemed to him entire- 
ly unnecessary, because nothing upon the Ameri- 
can side of the correspondence had been, or could 
be found, which tolerated the pretension for a 
moment. The venerable colleague of that gentle- 
man [Mr. Apams] had settled the doctrine upon 
this point many years ago, in an argument, which 
was one of the mosi logical and irresistible which 
he (Mr. H.] had ever read upon any subject. And 
no American statesman would ever think of adopt- 
ing any other than the law thus thoroughly settled. 
For this essay, establishing that the treaty of 1783 
was a severance of joint property, instead of being 
a grant from a superior to an inferior power, that 
honorable gentleman was entitled to the thanks 
of his country; and he took pleasure in expressing 
this opinion, although the commendation of such an 
humble individual as himself might not be esteemed 
as of much account. He thought that the anxiety 
expressed by the gentleman [Mr. Cusuisc} was ¢n- 
tirely superfluous. When the Sceretary of State 
should be found to admit the validity of tois British 
doctrine, there would be cause of alarm; and he 
[Mr. H.] would be ready to concur in the most ef- 
fectual method of expressing the opinion of the 
Tiouse of Representatives upon a point so deeply 
involving both. the interests and honor of the na- 
tion. But the accomplished statesman at the head 
of the State Department was too well acquainted 
with the history of the nation, and too much alive 
to whatever might touch its honor, ever to listen to 
or countenance such an inadmissible pretension on 
the part of the British Goverament. 


INDEPENDENT. “TREASURY. 


REMARKS OF MR. CHAPMAN, 
Or ALABAMA, 

In the House’ of Representatives, June 13, 1338—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state cf the 
Union, ona bill to grant pre-emptinn rights to 
the settlers on the public iands, 

Mr. Cuaraman: | congratulate the citizens of thore 
States and Territories in which public lands are si- 
tuated, that, after three years’ struggle and vigi- 
lant watchfulness on the part of their representa- 
tives, they have a prospect now of some action by 
Congress on a bill that is so essential to their pros- 
perity. Representing a district so deeply concern- 
ed in this measure, I should be unfaithful to those 
constituents who have chosen me mainly because 
they had confidence in my zeal in effecting the 
passage of this bill, it I were not to express the 
views I entertain on the subject here, that 1 have so 
often declared to them. But, thankful to the mem- 
bers of this body for their aid in taking the bill up 
at this time, I shall not longer trespass on their pa- 
tience than will be required to present, as briefly as 
possible, the most prominent arguments that occur 
to my mind in favor of this important measure. — 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to find from the in- 
dications we have had since the subject has been 
before the committee, that it is not made a party 
question. [ hope it will not be so considered by 
any. Although it has been strongly recommended 
by the President of te United States in his late 
Message, and sanctioned and approved by his 
predecessor, yet I flatier myself that none of those 
who oppose the present or late Admipistrations will, 
on that account alone, refuse their support to this 
bill. Nor, Mr. Chairman, is this a mere local 
question, effecting on'y the interests of the new 
States. It addresses itself to every member, of 
whatever party, whether he comes from the North 
or the South, the East or the West, as a subject 
calling for his impartial and serious consideration. 
The disposition of the public lands among the euti- 
zens in the way best calculated to advance the in- 
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wre-ts and prosperity of our common country, 
aust be the carnest desire of every patriot: the 
only disagreement ia, as to the proper manner of 
obtaining these ends. 

Having resided for some years in Alabama, and 
witnessed the practical operation of the various 
acts of Congress on the subject of the public lands, 
without ever having been in the slightest degree a 
participant in the benefits of any, I am prepared to 
Say, that the measure now proposed is the best that 
can be devised for the disposition of the public do- 
main, whether it be regarded in its effect on the re- 
venue, the rights of those citizens immediately in- 
terested, or the application of those lands to ag- 
ricultural purposes, for which they were designed. 

This, sir, is no wew proposition, now for the first 
tume brought forward for the consideration of Con- 
gress. If it were an original measure, it might still 
be sustained on grounds that could not be shaken; 
but we are now enabled to bring to our aid, in sup- 
porting it, the practical lessons of experience for 
many years past, to show the wisdom of this 
policy when first adopted. 

It would scarcely seem necessary to discuss the 
merits of the pre-emption system at this day, after 
it has so often received the sanction of Congress. I 
have, however, as a matter of curiosity, looked 
somewhat into the history of it, and find, that it 
commenced by special acts, affecting particular 
classes of individuals, at a very early period of our 
Government. Ot these special acts, besides a great 
many others for the benefit of particular individu- 
als, there have been, perhaps, fifty, embracing 
almost every description of setuers, a!though limit- 
ed in their application. It isa strange fact, too, 
that many of those acts were passed for the benefit 
of foreigners, when our own citizens were denied 
the advantages. I have ascertained further, that 
betvure the passage of the first general pre-emption 
law, as well as siace, but when no such law was 
in operation, the principle was not only recognised 
by the special acts referred to, but that, in various 
others, granting lands for particular objects, the 
rights of ali occupants thereon were protected by 
express provisions. 

On the 29th of May, 1830, Congress, for the first 
time, passed a general law for the benefit of all 
occupants on the public lands, as had been done 
repeatedly before, as I have stated, for particular 
classes ofcitizens, by special acts. Although that 
act was limited as to time, it has been revived at 
different periods since, until it is now considered as 
the settled policy of the country—as a pledge that, 
in all future time, those who settle down in the 
wilderness, and encounter the privations, dangers, 
and difficulties incident to an early settlement—who 
not only improve the land they take possession of, 
by their own labor and expense, but give additional 
value to the surrounding lands by the public im- 
provements they make, and the conveniences they 
afford to other settlers—shall, in the purchase 
thereof, be preferred. 

If, in the origin of this system, the considera- 
tions, some of which I have suggested, influenced, 
as it certainly should have done, a grant of the 
ritht of pre-emption io the then settlers, how much 
stronger must be the claims of the occupants since? 

In reference to all law, it is well said, that the 
uniformity of it is of the utmost importance to the 
happiness-and prosperity of the people; and in the 
administration of any Government, nothing is of 
more importance than the observance of good faith, 
not only towards other Governments, but the citi- 
zens of our own country. The practice of good 
faith, in the sense I intend the application of 
the term, requires, that when a system has been 
adopted, under which any interest or employment 
has sprung up depending on it, great injustice 
would be done to such interest or business by a 
sudden abandonment. When a course of policy 
has been pursued calculated to inspire expectations 
among the people, subsequent legislation ought not 
to defeat them. Upcen this principle it was that all 
parties in this country, a few years ago, acquiesced 
in a gradual, instead of a sudden, reduction of the 
tariff. Great and important interests had grown 
up under that policy, admitted to be unequal, and 
by many believed to be unconstitutional, that could 
pot have been suddenly abandored without great 
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injustice towards the owners, and perhaps bad faith, 


added te unwise policy, by the Government. The 
same reasoning may be applied with still greater 
force to the settlers on the public lands now. They, 


, Seeing the policy of the Government to protect 


those who had settled heretofore under circum- 
stances less calculated to create such expectations, 
so frequently carried out, have been thereby in- 
duced to take possession of the waste lands, and 
improve them to an extent beyond those who pre- 
ceded them, as much as their confidence in the 
turther protection of Congress has been increased 
by repeated legislation on the subject. — 

The most prominent argument in favor of the 
right of occupancy arises from the fact of the im- 
provement made by the first settler. At this day, 
for the reasons stated, such improvements are 
much more valuable than formerly. Consequently, 
the argument in favor of that class of persons has 
strengthened in proportion to the increase of their 
improvements 

But the advocates of the pre-emption policy are 
told that every settler on the public lands is a 
trespasser, the act of settlement itself a violation of 
law, &c. and the statute of 1807 to prevent per- 
sons from taking possession of ‘the lands of the 
United States, is the authority for these charges. 
I deny that the act alluded to has any application 
to the settlers on the public lands who set up nc 
claim adverse to the title of the Government. It 
was intended only for those who set up adverse 
claims, and not for the bona fide occupant for culti- 
vation, claiming no title against the United States. 
By an examination of the history of this act, 
(which I leave for those gentlemen who will follow 
me on the same side of the question,) it will 
sufficiently appear that it was never designed to 
prevent the settlement of the public lands by per- 
sons setting up no title. 

But admitting it to be true that the act of 1807 
embraced in its terms all occupants, itis now in 
effect, if not by legal construction, inoperative—a 
dead letter. It cannot be denied but that it was 
suspended while the several occupant laws referred 
to were in force, and that all offences (if offences 
they could be called) committed under it were 
legalized by those laws; will it be pretended, then, 
that a statute so highly penal could be revived by 
mere implication and construction? It is one 
rale of construction, I believe, of such laws as are 
not penal in their character, that an act repealing 
another, being itself repealed, revives the first. 
But this rule does nvt apply in the construction ef 
penal statutes; nor would it sustain the proposition 
that the act of 1807 is in force, even if it were not 
a penal statute; for the several occupant laws that 
in effect, as 1 contend, repealed that act, were not 
repealed, but expired by their own limitation. 

I trust [ have shown thatthe act of 1807is not, by 
a fair construction, in operation; but surely this was 
unnecessary, since no attempt has been made, at 
least for many years, to execute it. I am certain 
that in the State I in part represent, no instance can 
be given of an effort to enforce it. Indeed public 
opinion would not countenance a prosecution of 
that sort, admitting it susceptible of a construction 
such as has been contended for. The law of 1807, 
then, out of the way, those for whose protection 
this bill is intended present themselves as the occu- 
pants of the public land for cultivation, invited to 
locate upon it by the long settled policy of the Go- 
vernment, and they have, by that continued policy, 
been encouraged to make improvements of great 
value to themselves, and important in developing 
the advantages and resources of the country in 
which they tive. The Government lands are for 
sale, and if you choose to have it so,I will add 
that they are offered fur the best price that can be 
obtained. 

Thisleads us to an inquiry into the operation of 
the pre-emption system when compared with the 
auction plan, in the sale of the public lands, so far 
as it affects the revenue of the country. 

Until 1820, most of the public lands that had 
then been sold, were sold under the hammer; but 
little had then been taken by private entry. Bes 
fore that, the minimum price was two dollars an 
aere, and on a credit for the balance, after paying 
one-fourth eash, of one, two, and three years. No 
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credit system, the prices were so high that pur- 
chasers would have been utterly unable to com- 
plete payments; and therefore various relief laws 
were passed, granting further time, authorizing re- 
linquishment, and reducing the amount in cash pay- 
ment, &c.; and finally, the credit system was aban- 
doned, and the minimum reduced to the present 
price of one dollar and a quarier. From 1820, 
when the cash system was adopted, to the present 
time, or to the last returns, the average price of all 
the lands sold is only one dollar twenty-seven and 
four-fifths cents per acre; only two cents and four- 
fifths over the minimum. 

The highest average any one year since 1821, is 
only one dollar and thirty-three cents; and in 1836, 
when upwards of twenty millions of acres were sold, 
the average price was only one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. Since the cash system commenced, 
more than half the quantity of lands sold, have only 
brought an average of about one and a third cents 
above the minimum price. 

All these facts appear in the late report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office in an- 
Swer to a resolution adopted at the late called ses- 
sion of Congress. Thus it will be seen that, although 
the pre-emption laws of general operation have only 
been in force for three years, (the act of 29th May, 
1830, was limited to one year, and that of 19th 
June, 1834, to two years,) during the eighteen 
since the cash system was adopted, and during 
the whole period the auction system has been going 
on, yet the average price has been less than three 
cents above the minimum. It will be seen further 
that, during the last years, the average has been 
only about one aad a third cent above. 

The additional expense to the Government at- 
tending the sale at auction, over that by pre-emp- 
tion, (saying nothing of the increased inconve- 
nience and expense to the people,) greatly exceeds 
the highest excess that has been obtained over the 
minimum, even when it was at two dollars per acre. 
Since the cash system, and especially for the last 
ten or twelve years, combinations at public sales 
have been so completely organized, and reduced to 
such a system, that the nominal amount is little or 
nothing above Government price, and the nett pro- 
ceeds considerably less. 

From these facts, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that, every other consideration aside, and looking at 
the question only as one of doilars and cents, the 
pre-emption policy ought to be preferred. 

I have taken it tor granted that it is the policy of 
the Government to dispose of all the public lands; 
and although this is the only Government that ever 
has exacted from the citizens more for the lands 
than a sum sufficient for the expense of surveys and 
sale, yet I have, for the purposes of the present in- 
quiry, admitted that the object is to obtain the best 
price. Oar past experience, as I have shown, 
proves that, in protecting the claims ef occupants, 
prices as high, and after deducting expenses, even 
above that received for the like quantity by auction, 
have been realized. The next inquiry is, whether 
the pre-emption or the auction system is most likely 
to increase sales. For the facis on this point, I 
beg leave again to refer to the same report of the 
Commissioner. 

The estimated quantity of publie lands to which 
the Indian title had been extinguished was, at the 
date of that report, three hundred and thirteen mil- 
lions six hundred thousand acres and upwards, 
lying within the several States and Territories. Up 
to that time, one hundred and eighty-nine millions 
six hundred and eighty-six thousand had been sur- 
veyed; of which, one hundred and seventy-two mil- 
lions and upwards had been offered at public sale, 
and seventy-five millions and twenty-five thousand 
had been sold. 

Since the passage of the first pre-emption Jaw in 
1830, including the whole of that year, there had 
beer sold at the time of said report, about fifty-four 
millions of acres; being considerably over two- 
thirds of the whole quantity sold from the com- 
mencement of the sales of public lands. Thus 
within a period of less than eight years, and only 
a portion of that time the pre-emption laws were 
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{n force, more than donble the quantity was sold, 
that had been before, from the carliest period of the 
sales of public lands. Admitting then, to the fullest 
extent, that many other causes have operated to 
increase the sa!e of the public lands within the pe- 
riod mentioned, still the facts stated sufficiently 
show, that the pre-emption acts have been the 
principal means «f prodacing this heavy increase; 
for, on examination of the report, it will be per- 
ceived thatin the years when these laws were in 
farce, the quantity ef land sold was greater than in 
any others. 

Mr. Chair.nan, it has been objeeted by some 
gentlemen to this system, that it gives improper ad- 
vantages to one class of citizens over another; that 
some are permnitied to go upon the public lands 
and take possession of the best, while the inferior 
and refused only, is left for those more high-toned 
gentlemen, who seruple at going in the face of the 
Jaw of 1807, upon the public Jands, until after they 
have purchased. In answer to this, it would be 
sufficient to point to the proof adduced to show that 
no more than the minimum price is obtained for 
any land—the rich as well as the poor yields no 
more. It becomes, then, a question, who shall be 
permitted to purchase; the man who has mixed the 
value of his labor with the price of the Jand, and 
uses it for cultivation; or the other, who desires it 
either becouse it is rndered more immediately pro- 
fitable by the labor of the original settler, and there- 
fore better suited for the purposes of cultivation; or 
because he perceives that by this increased valuc 
he can realize a larger pre-emption by the opera- 
tion, if he inter.ds it for purposes of speculation? 
Is it the business of Congress, in disposing of the 
Government lands, to transfer the labor of one man 
to another more wealthy, and especially withont 
bringing one cent more int» the public Treasury? 
Or is it the policy of this country to evict from the 
land the industrious husbandman, ‘who has over- 
come by his labor all the difficulties of early settle- 
ment—the productive cultivator of the soil, who 
stands ready to defend his country in the hour of 
peril, and turn tis family from their happy home, 
and transfer a!! to the heartless, cold-blooded spe- 
culator, who offers no more? I hope such will not 
be the opinion ofa majority of this committee. 

But, sir, it is not true that the choice lands are 
taken by the first settlers, as gentlemen have 
supposed. Those who remove, are much more 
careful to locat: non a healthy place, having the 
advantage of pure water, and easily cleared to 
make the first crop, than they are in selecting a rich 
tract of land. The most valuable lands are not 
those that emicrents take possession of. That de- 
scription of laud :equires more force in the prepara- 
tion for cultiv tion, than the class of persons referred 
to have itin their power to obtain. Nor is it a pro- 
fitable business, as has been said by gentlemen, to 
make improvements on the public lands, and sel- 
them to others. The originalsettler rarely gets the 
value of his | bor in the operation ,and he who 
buys an improve: place, instead of making an im- 
provement, is always benefitted. 

From the rport of thé Commissioner of the 
General Lan’ Oflice, it appears that lands have 
sold more freely ‘uring the existence of the pre- 
emption laws. Those who have observed the opera- 
tion of that sytem, know also that more of the 
inferior quality sells to the cultivators of the soil 
than to those who buy for speculation. When the 
speculator comes iato the market he selects none 
but the most va'uable—that on which he can make 
the greatest profit from his capital; and while it 
continues in his hands, the more inferior lands ad- 
joining remain unsold. But the cecupant, after he 
gets the quarter seetion by pre-emption, finds it 
necessary, in making out a compact farm for cu!- 
tivation, to enier poor lands convenient; and as his 
means increase, continues to extend his settlement. 
By this way most of the lands of inferior quality 
are taken up, that would never have suld while the 
fertile lands in thei neighborhood were in the 
hands of the speculators. 

It is good policy, especially in a Republican Go- 
vernment, to euceurage the distribution of lands 
among the citizens in small tracts, and not to favor 
the accumulation of a great quantity in the hands 
of a few individuals, particularly those who do not 


intend it for cultivation. By the auction system, 
the lands are bought up by speculators, who hold 
them up in large tracts, not forcultivation, but to sell 
out to the productive class at high prices. The 
speculators, not the Government, are beneSited by 
the public sales. They form a monopoly among 
themselves, to the exclusion of the settlers, who 
are unable to come in competition with them at a 
publicsale. Those who want the land for cultiva- 
tion can only get it by paying a high bounty to the 
capitalist, either by an agreement before the sale, 
in the way of “hush money,” or a high advance 
on cost after. By this means the improvement 
and prosperity of the country are retarded, and the 
military power weakened. The pre-emption prin- 
ciple tends to make every industrious citizen a 
freeholder; a more independent, a more patriotic 
citizen. [have in my immediate district the best 
practical proof of this. That portion of it benefit- 
ted by former pre-emption laws, has seat out more 
volunteers since the commencement of the late hos- 
lilities with the Seminole and Creeks, than any 
other country of the same extent. By becoming 
the owners of the soil they feel a stronger love of 
country; and having received the favor of the Go- 
vernment by pre-emption right to their im»prove- 
ments, they are grateful, and ready to take up arms 
in their country’s defence. I believe that one half 
of those capable of bearing arms in the section of 
the country referred to, have volunteered. That 
they were true and gallant soldiers, the officers un- 
der whom they served, have given ample testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to examine, at 
this time, into the question how far, under the com- 
pacts between the United States and the several 
new States, there is an obligation on the part of 
the former to divest themselves of the lands within 
the limits of the latter, and in a tmanner best cal- 
culated to promote early improvement and cultiv2- 
tion. Those States are evidently much crippled by 
the policy of continuing the lands in the hands of 
the General Government, and their prosperity 
thereby greatly postponed. I consider the claims 
of the new States to have the title of the United 
States divested of the lands within their limits, 
much stronger than to extinguish the Indian tit'e; 
because, in one case, it depends alone on the action 
of this Government, but in the other, it requires the 
consent of the Indians also. 

It has been said by some that it is the interest of 
the old States to prevent the rapid setilement of the 
younger members of the Confederacy, and thereby 
prevent the heavy drafts on their population and 
wealth. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that such con- 
traéted and narrow policy will find but few advo- 
cates on this floor. We are one people; and what 
advances the interest of one section of the country, 
reflects corresponding benefits to another. Our 
citizens were once your citizens, and, I trust, still 
deserve justice at your hands; we ask nothing more. 
The improvement of the new States adds wealth 
and strength to the Union, lightens taxation, in- 
creases our national resources, and creates a new 
and extensive market for the trade of the old. We 
all advocate free trade: let us not, then, by a nar- 
row policy, restrain our people from following the 
dictates of their own judgment in pursuit of wealth, 
honcr, and happiness. 

Mr. Chairman, having thus presented some of 
the arguments in favor of the general principles of 
this bill, I will notice very briefly the specific pro- 
position now submitted, and a few of the objections 
that heve been urged. 

In all the former laws on this subject, previ- 
sion was made, thet when two were settled on the 
same quarter section, one or both should be en- 
titled under certain restrictions to select other lands 
not particularly designated. This right is familiar- 
ly called a “‘foating” privilege. To equalize the 
benefits of sach a Jaw among those who fall within 
its provisions, some such advantage it would seem 
ought to begiven. But the greatclamor raised of late 
years about frauds committed under the pre-emp- 
tion laws, especially under this floating provision, 
(the accounts of which, however, have been much 
exaggerated,) brought the system itself somewhat 
into disrepute, and rendered the floating principle 


i so odious, that the friends of the measure thought it 


best to guard this bill as strong'y as possible 
against any attempt at fraud or evasion, and to 
yield up altogether the floating feature. In draw- 
ing up the bill now under consideration, the de- 
fects in former laws, in this particular, have been, as 
far as experience in their operation would enable 
us, corrected; every avenue of fraud has been 
closed. It provides for those only who havea per- 
sonal residence on the land; and, as the floating 
right for the reasons stated has been left out, all 
those who reside on the same quarter section are 
to have itin common. Other laws required cul- 
tivation; and what constituted cultivation was a ques- 
tion of much doubt and difficulty; and therefore 
that requisition was omitted, and habitation substi- 
tuted; about which there can be no difference 
of opinion. Thus we think the bill now under 
consideration will not be subjected to doubt or mis- 
constraction; and, while wehave retained the main 
principle of the former laws, we have guarded this 
so, that none who do not come within the reason, 
can obtain the benefits. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Lin- 
COLN] objected to that part of the bill, as it came 
from the Senate, requiring a residence on the Ist 
December last, as being indefinite and uncertain. 
Although T could not perceive the grounds for lis 
donbts, yet, as it might have been misconstrued, I 
am perlectly agreed to accept the amendment he 
proposed as a remedy; that is, to require a residence 
at the passage of the bill, and for four months 
previous. 

I cannot, however, consider as favorably the 
other amendment offered by that gentleman, pro- 
posing to exclude all from the benefits of this bill 
who have taken land under any former pre-emption 
law. This amendment strikes at the very funda- 
mental prineiples of the system; and I cannot see 
how any of those who favor the right of pre- 
emption, can support it. We have shown you by 
the printed documents that as much is obtained for 
the public land by this system as any other. 
Where, then, is the loss to the Government by per- 
mitting more than one pre-emption? All the argu- 
ments that have been urged in favor of the right, 
apply to him who made the second with as much 
furce as to him who had made the first improve- 
ment. The labor bestowed, which is the basis of 
the claim, is the same in both cases; and in neither 
does he get it without payment. My colleague, 
[Mr. Lyon,] who is well informed as to the opera- 
tion of this system, has shown most conclusively 
the injustice of this amendment, especially in the 
general terms in which it is proposed. We know 
that many of these embraced in former bills were 
allowed so small a quantity of land, that they 
were obliged to look out elsewhere, Others, find- 
ing their places unhealthy, had to remove. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts,in advocating 
this amendment, which was offered by him in the 
Committee on Public Lands, and rejected at my 
instance by a majority, has thought proper to re- 
mark on the organization of that committe, too 
favorable, as he thinks, to the interests of the new 
States. In reply to that charge, I have only to say 
that, in the appointment of committees, it is usual, 
and, indeed, necessary, to select those who are most 
familiar with the questions they have to consider. 
The committees of this Houxe on other subjects 
will be found to have been organized on the same 
principle. 

The gentleman himself is from an old State, 
and yetI have found him generally liberal in his 
views of policy in relation to the publiclands. He 
professes, however, to be an advocate of the right 
of pre-emption, under proper restrictions; but really 
I am obliged to conclude, from the character of the 
amendment he has now proposed, and his remarks 
in support of it, that his restrictiens would lead to the 
destruction of the principle it-elf. 

The gent'eman from Kentucky, (Mr. Unner- 
woop,] too, comes forward with another proposi- 
tion of the same fatal character; and, after some 
controversy between himself and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, they make terms, and both 
amendments are now insisted On, each fatal to the 
measure. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us has, for three 
years, been a favorite measure-with the membery 
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fon the pew ftate they hay with \ ar and 
tix ely, Wa eu ' i bant in wiliha pwlaer’s 
care and tendemess. For montis and years, indeed 


ve had the mortification lo see it pale and sickly; 
niimost in de- 


By unceasing and patient altention, how- 


languishing in disease, until we were 
spar. 


ever, the vita! spark coniunued to cheer us, and at 
last sigos of recovery became manilest. It 
strengthened and revived; and now, when we have 
tne heartfelt cratification of once again beholding it 


in full vigor and life, beautiful a 
ready to take its flight with 
angel-like, to carry | 


ihe morning rose, 
ling on its wings, 
he welcom® news to our hum- 

ble cottages, to dispel the gloom and cheer the in- 
mates, the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the 
gentleman trom Kentucky, who have show: 
selves 


them- 
‘ward and 
ives the responsible 
zether 
: in emetic, and 
ithartic, ether of which would prove 
fatal, but finally conclude to ji 
its destruction beyond donbt. 

The gentieman from North Carolina, [{Mr. Wi.- 
L1AMS,] Still more inimical to the family to which it 


hostile to jts existence * come { 
propose to take upon them 
office of family p! 
and pre cribe 
the other a ¢ 


1ySsicians They consult t 


each his t e 


h, and render 


belongs, | 


oposes to become consulting physician, 
and advises more desperate drags still. Cader such 
circumstances, these genilemen must excuse us for 
refusing their aid. We ask them to permit us, who 


feel so much solicitude, to make our own selection 
Ticy must pardon us for our want of 
confidence in ei her their skill, or their a 
tions in th jatt 

tried experiments. 


ple, and 


ot doctor 


xl inten- 
They prole Oppo lon to un- 
We will profit by their exam- 


rather leave the patient to take care of 


itself, than risk so much by a dangerous cxperi- 
ment, 
Mr. Chairman, we are indebted to the same gen- 
emau from Kentucky for a novel project on the 
ubject of disposing ef the public lands. He 


paused and hesitated, however, before he favored 
is with it, as if he himself wanted confidence in 
the practicabilliy of the plan, as, I trust, every 
ther member on this floor does in the justice of it. 
He proposes that all the Government lands (that 
occupied and all) shall be by proclamation open 
for entry at the several land offices, for the first 
fonr’months, at five dollars per acre, and gradually 
reducing for a year, until it gets to the present Go- 
vernment price, W ithout giving to those who have 
improvements any better claim than the speculating 
capitalist. 
Now, sir, i 


« 


+ ret \Y sare ty ar 
was Hot prepared lo near a 


scheme so iniquitous from that gentieman, who 


is, | believe, a native of Kentucky, where the 
aims of settlers have ever been regaided. even 
wheu coming in conflict with the wdividaal own 
of the soil. Bue that gentleman, who claims to 
know much of the practical operat on of the oceu 
pant system from what he has seen ia lis oy 
State, has ascertained that the settler is never bent 
fitted by it; but that the more sharp : brew 
members of society always swind'e them oat of 
such rights when allowed. The gent an 


you cannot make one of that class rich legisla- 
tion, etc. 

[I hope the gentiem: does not favor 
doctrine, that the poor are | poor 
and the rich are to be made rich la 
no “Loco Foco,” sir; but sail T bee teas 
daffer from the gentleman from Kentucky, when 


the lays it down that the situation of 
men who emigrate to a pew conntry, cannot be i:m- 
proved by a proper system of legislation.” { ean 
tell that gentieman, and the committee, that l hove 
seen innumera)'e instances to the contrary. | 
will venture to say that mary a family hav 

moved fron, the old Staies, where they were on the 
parish regisier, to the new, and by the recuperative 
energies and improved habits of industry, which 
the products of a more fertile soil encouraged, not 
only become wealthy and respectable in a few 
years, but Some have been seen participating in 
the legislative councils of their adopted States. If 
the gentleman from Kentuely despairs of making 
the poor man rich by tecislation, ft trast he has not 
falien into the unjust policy of taking the httle that 
he has, and putting it into the pockets of the 
waelthy. 


the cla 3 Ol 


His plan evidently leads te this result, 
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Government lands, without regard to the improve- 
ments o: settlers, and [| will venture to predict that 
the case would rarely occur, that the labor of the 
most virtuous and industrious did not fall into the 
hands of the more indolent and vicious. Does the 


| gentieman recommend a policy so fatal to the 


rights of the honest anc useful portion of the com- 
munity? There is scarcely a doubt, but that if his 
scheme is adopted, the poor man will not only fail 
to getin a betier condition, but grow poorer, and 
the liule substance he has will go to fatten the rich 
and the cunning. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Ran- 
poLen,] in a labored speecs yesterday, in opposi- 
tion to this bill, evinced so little knowledge of the 
erounds on which itis based, or the real provisions 
it contains, that I do not deem it necessary to reply 
to all the remarks he submitted. He has followed 
a the wake of some distingu shed politicians of the 


, present day, in denouncing the setilers on the pub- 


lic lands as a lawiess band of desperate adventu- 
rers, ete.; the system of cranting pre-emptions as 
encouraging vice and immorality, and irreligious 
in its tendency. Now, sir, 1 am not informed in 
what school of morals and religion that gentleman 
was reared up, or what opinion he entertains of 
ours, further than as be has expressed himseif. Pos- 
sibly he comes from the part of the country where, 
I understand, they take up collections in order to 
raise a fund to “convert the heathens in the Valley 
of the Mississippi.” As far as my information on 
the subject enables me to judge, I should conclude, 
that we are as religious in the new States as in the 
old, and practise morality as mach. Ifhe is ready 
to take {rom us our homes, for which we have la- 
bored, and give them to those at the same price we 
offer, who contributed nothing to the improvements, 
[ must, in behalt of my constituents, reject him as 
a teacher of religion and morals. 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me, from the 
general course of the debate, in opposition to this 
measure, that gentlemen have fallen into one pal- 
pable error, at least in this: they reason on the sub- 
ject, as if the bill before us proposed a donation of 
land tu the settlers, instead of what is really asked 
—the pvor privilege of buying the place we have 
improved by your implied invitation, at a price as 
high as any other wil! give. This is the simple 
question presented. When gentlemen can discover 
the mistake into which they have fallen on this 
subject, LT trust we shall have but little difference 
of opinion as to the justice of the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have se tled on the 


public lands, as far as concerns my own district, 
although in moderate circumstances in | fe, yet 
ihey scorn the idea of coming here in the charaéter 
of supplecants at the throne of wealth and power. 
‘They are not rich, but independent. If they are 
| not polished, according to your city notions, they 
are generous, hospitable, and virtuous. They have 
eccountered dangers, hardships, and privations in 
making their settlements, and preparing the coun- 
try for tae more timid; and they now stand ready 
to endure others in defence of it against the common 
foe. Just themselves, they claim justice at your 
hands. Jealous of their own rights, they ask no- 
thing of you that will prejndice those of others. 
Faithfal aud brave in discharging every duty that 
devolves on thera as true and patriotic citizens; 
prompt and willing to discharge, according to the 
‘letter of the boud,” every obligation that devolves 
upon them, they claim of you the exercise of good 
faith towards them, according to your promises. 
They expect from you that protection in their rights 


against eucroachment by the vicious, that, as good 
. All this they 
justly merit; they disdaia to ask more. 
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SPEBCH OF MR. HARRISON, 
Or Nissovai, 
In the House of Representatives, June 12, 1838— 
iP Commitiee of the Whole on tae state of the 


Union, on the bill to grant pre-emption to set- 
tlers. 


Mr. HARRISON addressed the committee as 
follows: 


Mr. CuHatrman: I was not at all surprised to 
hear the remarks of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. Ranpoupu.] I anticipated something of 
the kind. Iwas prepared to hear not only the 
principles of the bill, the whole system denounced, 
but also reproachful language used towards the 
seitler, I amnot disappointed. What buta mo- 
ment ago was anticipation, is nowreality. Frauds 
are charged as growing out of the system; and not 
only is it alleged that the principles of the measure 
jead directly to frauds and perjusies, but that those 
who are to anjoy its benefits, are the ready instru- 


ments of all the mischiefs with which it is fraught. 


And to prove the charge of fraud, certain reports 
of Mr. Brown, who was Commissioner of the Ge- 
neral Land Office, are brought forward. 

Sir, I do not hesitate to say that the reports al- 
luded to, of that officer, are altogether incorrect. I 
know all about them. Ifgentlemen will tarn to 
them again, they will see that the main one was in 
answer to a communication of my own as a mem- 
ber of the Commitice on Public Lands. Knowing 
that many charges of fraud had been brought 
against the pre-emption system, and being very de- 
sirous to do all in my power to prevent the evils 
complained of, I wrote io the Commissioner, call- 
ing his attention to this point, and enclosed him the 
bill which I had the honor of reporting at the first 
session of the last Congress, in order that every 
avenue to fraud might be closed. The report just 
read by the gentleman from New Jersey, he will 
find was directed to me through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in answer to a letter of mine, which 
I had addressed that officer, caliing for all the in- 
formation in his possession in relation to the frauds 
that had been committed under the pre-emption 
system. And, sir, what sort of a document is this 
report? Instead of being a cool and temperate 
decument, founded upen known facts, and relying 
upon figures and calculations which could not de- 
ceive or mislead, it resembles more the heated ef- 
fervescence of an interested advocate. I would 
sooner have taken it as the effusion of some of the 
frothy declaimers of this House, than as a grave 
document emanating from an officer of this 
vernment. The whole of it is incorrect; and what 
makes it worse, itbears upon its face seif-convic- 
tion of the truth of the charge. 

Let me read what he says. It is astonishing 
that any man having astanding worth the preserv- 
ing, should make such thoughtless charges. “It is 
confidently believed that these privileges, covering 
at least four millions ef acres of land, joined with out- 
rageous combinations to intimidate purchasers 
and other unjustifiable confederacies, have dimin- 
ished the receipts of the public lands in the year 
1835, full three millions of dollars, at a moderate esti- 
mate below what they would have brought in fair 
competition.” Now, sir, in this short extract, 
there are not less than two egregious and shameful 
mistakes. And I will bring this same Commissioner 
upon the stand as a witness against himself. By 
reference to Senate document No. 402, you will 
find this remarkable language: “By Senate docu- 
ment No. 376, printed May 19, 1836, it appears 
that the number of acres taken by pre-emptions 
from the adoption of the cash system to the present 
period, is Two MiLLIons three hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand six hundred and fifty acres, for all 
which the pre-emptioners paid the Government the 
price of $1 25 per acre. Now, by the documents 
from the Land Office before referred to, it appears 
that the average price obtained for ali the public 
lands sold since the cash system, is less than $1 31 
per acre, being an excess of less than six cents over 
the minimum price. Now multiply the total num- 
ber of acres procured by pre-emptions, as before 
given, by six cents, and the result is $143,259, be- 
ing the highest estimate of loss arising from the 
pre-emption sysiem, instead of the millions upon 
millions so frequently proclaimed by the enemies 
of the system.”” Here, sir, are two extracts from 
documents coming from the same office, which not 
only contradict each other, but directly disprove 
the charge of this sapient officer. At one time, he 
tells us that ‘‘at least four millions of acres” have 
been covered by pre-emptions; but afterwards in- 
forms us that there are but little over feo millions 
and a half, and furnishes figures to show the fact, 
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What reliance can be placed in the statements of 
suc) an officer? He either does not understand 
what he is talking about, or purposely misstates 
the fact. 

The second mistake made by this officer, is so 
palpable from his own data, that I wonder it did 
not occur to him as he was penning it. He says 
there are “at least four millions of acres covered 
by pre-emptions,” ant that the Government lost in 
183, “fall three millions” by the system. How is 
it possible? A loss of three millions of dollars up- 
on {yur millions of acres of land bought at the Go- 
yernment price! The ideais prepostereus, I should 
}egiad if the gentleman from New Jersey, who 
nas dwelt so long and so Sg on this point, 
would make the calculation, t him try it, and 
see if hecan mate outa Joss of three millions of 
dollars upon the purchase of four millions of acres 
al $1 25 per acre. 

Sir, I assert it to be true, and the documents 
now before me will show it to be so, that up to this 
period there lave not been more than about three 
millions of acres of land taken up by pre-emptions; 
and that the loss to the Government*—if it can be 
called a loss—seareely exceeds two hundred thou- 
san! collars! Documents from the Land Office, 
laid upon our tables this session, will demonstrate 
what I have said; and in the face of these facts, we 
have it constantly wrung in our ears that millions 
have been lost by the system. Sir, wishing te ob- 
serve some system in my remarks, I will not now 
dwel! longer on this point; but, after touching upon 
other topics, will again call your attention to it be- 
fore Ltake my seat. 

It has been the policy, Mr. Chairman, of all 
Governments, to encourage the system of setiling 
its waste lands. The wisdom of such a course has 
been abundantly established by the fruits of the 
measure. Spain, France, and England, pursued 


this policy with all the lands which they owned on . 


our continent. Nor were they satisfied wah making 
mere donations; for they not only gave away the 
lands gratuitously, but rewards were offered, and 
indulgences extended, to those who would go upon 
the lands, settle, and improve them. They justly 
measured the value of land by the labor and im- 
provements put upon it, and the strength and 
power of a country by the population it contains. 
To accomplish purposes of so important a charac- 
ter, they wisely pursued the course I have men- 
tioned. 

If a system, sir, so universally adopted, is right 
with respect to other Governmenis, is it not also 
right with regard to ourown? Indeed, it should be 
a favorite measure with us; for never, in the histo- 
ry of the world, was there a Government that 
should so perseveringly pursue and carry out the 
sysiem. It peculiarly becomes us; it comports with 
ail the principles upon which our Government is 
established, and recognises the importance of the 
station of being a citizen of the country. I go 
farther: I maintain that—each individual of our 
country being a cunstituent menrber of the Go- 
vernment—an integral portion of the sovereign 
power—it is our high and solemn duty, as le- 
gislators, to adopt such legislation as will make 
every citizen a freeman iudeed, by making him. in- 
dependent—by extending to him those facilities 
which will place him beyond the power of want, 
and enable him to live as becomes one invested 
with a portion of the sovereign power, having high 
and important duties to discharge to himself and 
his country. It is not the number, but the condition, 
the comfortable condilion, of the number, that con- 
Stitutes the real wealth and true greatness of a peo- 
ple. Paupers and vagabonds may fill up a coun- 
try, but they neither add to its wealth, nor do they 
contribute to its strength. The rays which illum 
nate the path of anation to greatness and glory, 
can only issue from a people blessed with the com- 
foris of life, and above the necessities which lead 
to vice. Let them be independent, and they are 
virtuous; let them be independent, and they are 
soon well informed; for they have then the time to 
Spare, and the pride to stimulate them, to devotc 
their attention to the great cause ot education. 
Are not these considerations worthy of the pro- 
found regard of the American legislator? What 
possible mode could you adopt su well calculated 
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to develope all that is great and noble in the cha- 
racter of a people, as that of making every citizen 
of the country a freeholder—the lord of the soil on 
which he lives? 

* That the pre emption system is right—although 


‘not as liberal as I could wish it—and no innova- 


tion, is proven from the fact that nt only has the 
Federal Government, but every State in the Union 
having public lands, adopted it. 

{Here Mr. Lincotn rose and said he woul! beg 
leave to say to the gentleman from Missouri that he 
was mistaken; that Massachnsetts never had any 
such laws; and hoped that the gentleman would 
make the necessary correction in his printed speech. } 

Mr. H. continued: Mr. Chairman, if I am in an 
error, | will correct it. But Ido not think I have 
committed any error on the subject. I madea 
particular examination of the laws of all the States 
on this head; and found that every one owning 
public lands, without exception, had either passed 
pre-emption laws to protect the settler, or had 
adopted principles of a similar character. 

I have references to those law's, and among them 
tothe laws of Massachusetts and to the page, which 
I will re-examine when [ close. But, sir, I call 
upon other gentlemen from the old States to notice 
the references which I shall give, and to deny, if 
they can, the policy which I say has been pursued 
by their States. Gentlemen can readily see what 
application I mean to make of these facts. 

The States that I am alluding to not only passed 
laws of the kind [ am speaking of, but their legis- 
lation on the subject was of the most liberal cha- 
racter; much more so than the legislation of Con- 
gress. 

Virginia, for more than a hundred years back, 
adopted and pursued this policy; in some cases giv- 
ing to the settler two hundred acres, and exempting 
him from taxes for twenty years. 

New York, also, had her pre-emption laws; and 
so particular was she to protect the settler, that she 
passed a law compelling any person who might 
buy ever his head to pay him for his improvements. 

Maryland had her pre-emption laws, certainly as 
far back as 1788, and perhaps much earlier. 

South Carolina also; and in the preamble to the 
law which she enacted, the reasons for such a mea- 
sure are forcibly and most eloquently set forth. 

Georgia, too, is found among the number. She 
went farther than the granting of pre-emptions— 
she allowed head rights; and so extremely anxious 
was she to have her waste lands settled and culti- 
vated, that the Governor was authorized and re- 
quired by act of her General Assembly to invite set- 
tlers to the State by proclamation. 

North Carolina is also found sustaining the good 
cause. And so particular was this State on the 
subject, that she made it one of the conditions, ex- 
pressly, in her deed of cession, that the Federal 
Government should protect settlers in their pre- 
emption rights. 

Quite sure that 1 am not mistaken in my refer- 
ence to Massachusetts, [ will speak of what she has 
done, and correct it hereafter, if in an error. 
Her laws were of the most liberal character, giving 
to each settler a lot of one hundred acres for five 
dollars, requiring him to erect a house wishin one 
year, and to have ten acres in cultivation within 
five years. 

(Here Mr. Lincoin again rose and remarked: If 
the gentleman will permit me, I will show that he 
is under an entire mistake. He has gone and got 
this old book, containing our colonial laws two 
hundred years old, to prove that Massachusetts had 
pre-emption laws. I protest against those laws be- 
ing brought here to prove the point the gentleman 
is aiming to prove.]} 

Mr. Harrison continued. Mr, Chairman, I de 
not now recollect, and cannot say, what book it 
was, from whic I got the extract I have quoted. 
I still think [ am right; but if wrong, will do as I 
have promised.* 





* The day after I delivered my speech, I made a particular 
ex mination int» the laws of Massachusetts, and found that, by 
a law passed in 1815, commissioners were appointed, who were 
to lay off the — lands ina given number of lots. each lot 
containing l0Jacres. Each alternate lot was to be sold for $5, 
tosuch as would settle upon the same, and give bond to exect a 
house within one year, and have ten acres in cultivation in five 
years. I gave the book to Mr. Prentiss of Mississippi, as he 
was speaking, who read the section referred to, sustained 
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Peunsylvania, too, adopted a liberal policy with 
her public lands. And as late as last year, there 
was a meeting of a portion of her citizens, who 
avowed the same principle thatI am now con- 
tending for, in a matter whic related to their per- 
sonal interest; and for the benefit of the members 
from that State, I ask that it may be read. 


“LAND MBETING.—Ata Very numerous meeting of the citi- 
zens of Bradford co. Pa, held on Saturday, the 7th day of Octo- 
ber, 1837, atthe house of Dr. Theodore Wilder, in Springdeld 
township, Elam Bennet, esq. was called to the Chair, and John 
L. Webb and Zeno Remington ehosen Secretaries. 

The vbject of the meeting having been stated, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, alarge portion of the settlers in Northern Pennsy!- 
Vania entered upon the lands, then a wild and rugged forest, 
with the full beliet that the legislative enactments of the Cor- 
monwealth guarantied to them the quiet enjoyment of their do- 
miciles when rendered valuable by the labor of their own hands, 
at the prices for which the State sold her lands: 

And whereas, their just hopes have been prostrated by the 
judicial decisionsof our higher courts, which have confirmed 
the claims of an European aristocracy to large bodies of these 
lands, contrary to the primary intention of the Legislature, 
by reason whereof the hardy yeomanry of the country, after 
years of toil and privations, find themselves unable to reeet the 
demands made upon them, and are liable tobe cast in destitu- 
tion upen the world, (many of them at an advanced age,) with- 
out the means of support; thereupon, 

Resolved, That the Legislature, as the guardians of the rights 
ofall the citizens of the Commonwealth, are confidently looked 
to as the tribunal from which a just remedy in behalf of the 
just rights of the settlers is to emanate. 

Resolved, That the lands in Northern Pennsylvania having 
been rendered valuable by the labor of the settlers, itis unjust 
that they should be ejected therefrom without an equivalent for 
their labors; and that the Legislature be earnestly and respect- 
fully memorialized to pass alaw providing for the payment of 
a just compensation for their betterments, before they are al- 
lowed to be dispossessec!. 


I come now to Kentucky, the land of my nativi- 
ty, and I am indeed gratified to have it in my 
power to show the noble stand which she took in 
her earliest legislation, and has ever since main- 
tained, to protect the hardy settler, who, in spite of 
difficulties and dangers, sought a home in the soli- 
tude of the wilderness. No State has been more 


liberal. Every indulgence was granted that was 
asked for. And it is with no less pride than plea- 


sure that I mention the remarkable fact, that her 
legislation on this subject increased in liberality 
from the time it was commenced. At first, settlers 
were allowed so much land for a certain sum, 
which was to be paid down. Afterwards they were 
indulged with a short credit. In a short time, a 
longer credit was given, and the price reduced. 
Again, the credit was still further extended, and the 
price reduced to a trifle. It is now almost nothing, 
being but ten cents the acre; and the proceeds go 
to the counties, in which the land lies, to make 
bridges, and other works of internal improvement. 
Here is a worthy example. Not only are pre- 
emptions allowed, but pre-emption and graduation 
go together hand in hand, to aid the bold and hardy 
pioneer to procure a home, and the State to get a 
useful and independent citizen. 

Such, sir, has been the legislation of the different 
States of the Union on the subject. And, now, I 
would ask why has it been done! Say, what mo- 
tive prompted such legislation? What influence 
stimulated to the adoption of such a policy? Is it 
wrong?—wrong in theory, wrong in practice? 
Why then have suv many States, without any con- 
nection in their legislation, without any c nneciion 
in interest, adopted and carried on and su-tained it 
for such a series of years? Answer me. What 
inducement led to the systein? Will any gentle- 
man here undertake to deny the jnstice of the 
principle? Sir, a measure which has received the 
sanction of so many different Governmenis—bhes 
been so often and so long favored by their legisla- 
tion—that has been asked for and st stained by so 
many different people, must not only be right in 
policy, but right within itself, founded upon the 
eternal and immutable principles of justice, and 
resting upon that consciousness within, which not 
only enables us to see, but to feel, the righteousness 
of the act we perform All that ever stimulated a 
people to seek a high and noble destiny, was the 
salient and originating principle that prompted the 
different States to adopt the system. And now, sir, 
that the States have no more public lands, has the 
principle changed? What spirit of evil has come 





me in my position. In my opinien, it is of a more liberal cha 
racter than the laws of Congress allowing pre-emptions. What 
Western man is there, desirous of getting a farm, that would 
not give asimilar bond? 
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over us, that it is now less applicable to oar people, 
our country, and institutions, than when this 
mighty demain was held by the States? 


I can add to the proof already advanced of the 
justice of the principle, the weight of thatof the Gene- 
ral Government. From the time that these lands were 
ceded up to the present period, the General Govern- 
ment adopted and continued the system. Why 
should we abandon it now? Whatreason operates 
now, which never existed before, that should induce 
us togive itup? None whatever. For more than 
forty years, Congress has passed pre-emption laws; 
and it is now too late to object. You have, in fact, 
invited men to become settlers; you have virtually 
told them to go upon the public lands and improve 
them. Supposing you sincere, they had no hesita- 
tion in going upon the lands, and there bestowing 
their labor, believing that you would do for them 
what you had done for others. If they have done 
wrong, you have done worse, because it was your 
uninterrupted policy on this subject that led them 
into the error. 


I know full well, Mr. Chairman, what has been 
said of the settlers of the new States. I know how 
they have been denounced and abused. I know 
the reproachful epithets that have been heaped upon 
them. I know that they have been called “plun- 
derers,” “lawless depredators,”"&c. but, sir, no man 
knows better than I do how unjust and inapplicable 
are all these harsh epithets. It is at all times pain- 
ful to hear any class of the citizens of our country 
denounced by any reproachful language, or brought 
within the scope of anygzeneral charges; but it has 
been done—most unjustiy done; and I am deter- 
mined to vindicate them as they deserve. 


Sir, itis in my power to vindicate them. My 
personal intercourse and personal acquaintance 
with these men, enables me to speak what I know 
to be facts. It is utterly false that they are ob- 
noxious to the epithets which have so wantonly 
been lavished upon them; and the man, whoever 
he be, that here or elsewhere, in or out of this 
House, chooses to apply such epithets to these 
men, I pronounce to be guilty of a foul and wilful 
calumny. I know them well. I have eaten at 
their board, slept under their roof, and mingled 
with them in their intercourse with the world; and 
a more kind, hospitable, brave and generous peo- 
ple I defy the world to produce. They, in trath, 
are the fathers of the country. Every State in this 
Uaion has had is settlers—men, brave and daring, 
who went into the wilderness as pioneers, opening 
and preparing it forthe more timid who were to 
follow. It is these men who give character and 
tone to the generation that follows them; and it is 
to such men that the West owes its character for 
bravery and chivalry. Sir, men who go into the 
deep solitudes of the wilderness, seeking a home 
for themselves and their families, risking their 
lives at every step, ready for any danger, and pre- 
pared for every difficulty, giving up most of the 
comforts of life, and subjecting themselves to hard- 
ships, which you and I would consider the heaviest 
punishment that could be inflicted upon us, are not 
the men to be guilty of the foul charges that have 
been alleged against them. The God of Heaven 
never ordained that the nob'e qualities of virtue, 
patriotism, courage, and noble daring, should be 
found in the same bosom with treachery and base- 
ness. No, sir. The high tone of character of the 
Western settler is far above that deep abyss of 
vice to which some seem so willing to consign 
them. They are the best blood of the country; 
and, if they are deficient in those accomplishments 
which a liberal education affords to others, they 
make up for the loss in the possession of qualities 
of a sterner cast, which belong only to them. 
And it affords me a self-gratification, which none 
but he who is acquainted with them can experience, 
to say that | am proud of being the representative 
of such men. Others may affect to be ashamed of 
representing such a class of men; but I am not, and 
nothing shall deier me from doing them the fullest 
justice. lam no more ashamed of the settlers of 
the West—ay, squatters, if you will have it—than 
should the proud and lofty-toned “old Virginia” be 
that her first mothers were women who were 
brought from England, put up at public auction, 


and bought by the planters for a few pounds of 
tobacco. 

Strangers might well suppose, from the deaun- 
ciations employed against these men, that they 
were as low ami degraded in intellect as they are 
charged to be abandoned in moral principle. [ am 
truly happy that I have the opportunity of fur- 
nishing you with a specimen of th ir intellectual 
powers. The paper which I ask to be read, is a 
memorial of a portion of the settlers of Illinois, 
asking Congress to pass the pre-emption bill. 

“In the further execution of what we conceive to be duties de- 
volving upon us, in virtue of our appointment, we are constrained 
to say, that it is not without feelings of surprise and regret we 
have heard, especially within the last year, that unfounded re- 
ports are put in cicculation, impugning, in general and no very 
measured terms, the character, motives, and objects of the eet: 
tlers upen the public lands, representing them (in the use of 
epithets which neither a just self-respect, nor a due regard for 
dignity of your honorable body, wi!l permit us in this place to 
repeai) as men without character and without rights. We are 
pained to observe that many of these fallacious reports are 
gaining credence, and, becoming the theme of conversation in 
the older States, have found their way ito the public prints, 
and have even been echoed from the wails of the Capitol. 

“As settlers on a portion of the public lands not in market, 
we feel itincumbent on usto assume a portion of the responsi- 
bility and odium (if such it is) of these attacks; and knowing 
that falsehood, often and corfidently repeated, sometimes gains 
the credit due only to truth; and believing that these fabrica- 
tions are, in their tendency and design, directly subversive of 
the just rights of those whom we represent, we could not pass 
them in silence, without a gross dereliction of duty. 

“If you ask, then, ‘who are the settlers on the unsurveyed 
public lands?’ we answer for the northern section of the State 
of Illinois, we are your brethren. Our number includes na- 
tives of all the eastern, middle, southern, and older western 
States of this great confederacy; whose character for intelli 
gence, industry, and moral worth, would not (we venture to as- 
sert) be disparaged by a fair comparison with the communities 
which they have left. 

“Invited hither by repeated acts of our own Government; 
from time to time extending protection to the hardy pioneer, 
who bears the heat and burden of the day in reclaiming the 
wilderness; converting the haunts of the prowling wolf and 
the roaming savage, to the delightful abodes of civilized man; 
we were impelled to accept the invitation, by that spirit of en- 
terprise which constitutes the distinctive feature and the pecu- 
liar boast of the American character. 

“We are engaged in the quiet pursuits of agriculture and its 
kindred employments; and in a country which, three years 
ago, was little better than a desolate waste, are now tobe seen 
comfortable dwellings surrounded by valuable improvements. 
Water power is being improved; and saw and grist mills are 
built or rising in every direction. 

“We have churches—not stately temples, but bands of devout 
worshippers, who, prizinz above all price their personal inte- 
rest in the Christian religion, and regarding tt as the surcst basis 
of individual happiness and of general prosperity, feel hound, 
as pareats and as Citizens, to provide for the early establishment 
of its ins itutions amongst us. 

“We have ministers of the Gospel: men respectable for talents 
and estimable for piety, whose cheerful diligence in the duties 
of their calling. under severe hardships and privations, has won 
for them our confidence and affection, and will cause them to 
live long in the grateful remembrance of our children. 

“Thus, while struggling with the difficulties ever incident to 
new and frontier settlements, we have not lost our regard for the 
maintenance of good order, nor our respect for the laws of our 
beloved country. And we are at the same time making, as we 
think, large sacrifices and strenuous exertions to uphold the 
standard of a pure and elevated morality amongst wurselves, and 
to provide for the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
rising generation. 

“If such is the general character of the body we have been 
appointed to represent, (and we rest all claims to your favorable 
regard upon the correciness of the foregoing statements,) are we 
then to be considered lawless deprodators on the public property? 
Ar2 we to be regarded as mere trespassers, already beyond the 
pale ofa liberal protection? Are we not, tn fact, located on the 
public lands under circumstances er si nilar with those 
who have settled a large portion of them heretofore, and who 
have been repeatedly confitmed and protected in their posses- 
sions by the legislation of Congress? , 

Ifa different policy were now to be adopted; if, regardless of 
the value which the toils and expenditures o. actual settlers 
have conferred on the public lands around them, their own im- 
provements were to be set up for sale to the highest bidder; 
nay, more, if hy some new regulation the present inhabitants 
on the unsold land were to be placed completely within the 
grasp of the wealthy speculator—what, we ask, would be the 
consequence? Would the creat and paramount interesta of the 
Union be benefitted? It is barely possible that our overflowing 
Treasury might receive a temporary accession, while thousands 
of worthy citizens, with rising families, would be begeared. The 
prosperity of our rising State would suffer a withering blight, 
and (we must be permitted to add) our nation’s honor would 
contract an indelible stain.” 

Does this show any thing like a degraded igno- 
rance?: The vainest of this body might well be 
proud to be the author of such a piece. It contains 
an eloquence which burns upon the lip, because it 
comes warm from the heart. 

It is a very common opinion, I know, that the 
General Government has done much for the West; 
and the gentleman from New Jersey took occasion 
to aNude to it. I do nct mean, by any thing I may 
say, to excite sectional feelings; nor do I desire to 
offend the sensibilities of any gentleman by my re- 
marks on this head. A carefal examination of this 
point will show the contrary. Those who so flip- 


pantly speak of this, by way ef showing the many 
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obligations of the Westto the old States, do not 
know the ground they stand on, and take a leap in 
the dark, when they make the assertion. The fact 
is, there has been something of a feeling of opposi- 
tion to the West, from the first deeds of cession to 
the present hour. How else can we account for 
many strange acts of legislation on this subject? 
After the cession of the lands to the Gencral Go- 
vernment, the attempt was made that every previous 
township should be sold out complete, before 
another should be offered for sale. Then the pro- 
position was submitied, that 640 acres should he 
the smallest tract sold. If these propositions had 
been carried, what would have been the present 
condition of the West? A wilderness, with prow!- 
ing beasts roaming where now are towns and vil- 
lages, and cultivated fields. 

Is it the result of accident that the resources of 
the West have been locked up? Look at the mine- 
ral lands, the saline lands, and salt springs, so 
abundant in the new States, and tell me what it 
was that induced youjto reserve them from sale? 
What but a sordid feeling, which led you to believe 
that, by withholding them from private enterprise, 
you could suddenly amass immense wealth by mo- 
nopolizing them, in spite of the experience of every 
day, which taught you that at best you was but a 
bungling operator. Look at the private land claims 
that yet cover the territories of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, in the face of that 
treaty in which you selemnly plighted your faith 
that those who were transferred to our Government, 
should be protected in their private rights. More 
than the third of a century has elapsed since the 
date of the treaty, and these rights not yet pro- 
tected! But the injury to private individuals is 
not all that has been done. The States in which 


_ these claims are to be found, are to be harassed for 
| years tocome with lawsuits, growing out ef the 


course that has been pursued; and many portions 
of them are doomed to be a wilderness, because 
you will not take the necessary steps to have them 
finally settled. 

I will now reverse the picture. What has the 
West done fur the General Government? Western 
enterprise has made you rich. It is the labor of 
the Western man that has given value to your 
lands. It was Western bravery that redeemed 
them from the hands of the savages; and what was 
the assistance of the Government to the West in 
thus redeeming the country from the possession of 
the savages? None. Tennessee fought through a 
twelve year.’ war withoutany. Kentucky, in her 
fifteen years’ war, received none until about the 
close of it. Your lands have been redeemed by 
the sweat and the labor and the sufferings of the 
Western pioneer, and made valuable by the price 
of his blood. But, sir, if the labor we have be- 


| stowed, the improvements we have made, and the 


blood we have spilt in acquiring the country, will 
not entitle us to consideration, then I would ask 
you to look to the revenues you have derived from 
that quarter. Go to the city of New Orleans, and 
examine the amount of he: exports and imports; 
and after you have made a calculation of the reve- 
nues that have been derived from that single port, 
then deny, if you can, that you have not long since 
received an equivalent for your lands. You have 
been more than paid in hard dollars. 

We are a neglected people. Ours is a farming 
interest; you have done nothing to aidit. But year 
after year, you make appropriations, and millions 
upon millions you spend, to protect commerce—to 
assist and extend facilities to the mercantile inte- 
rest. At this time, every sea on the globe is 
whitened with the sails of our navy, which has 
been distributed throughout the earth to give pro- 
tection to our commerce. I do not complain of 
this; I only complain of the exclusiveness of your 
fostering care. It was but the other day that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were apprepriated to 
fitout an exploring expedition; an expedition ex- 
pressly designed to advance, assist, and give fur- 
ther advantages tocommerce. This is not all. I 
address myself to certain gentlemen of this House, 
and ask them to turn their attention to the fishe 
ries, and to see that here, we not only give all the 
protection which they could ask, but that, in addr 
tion to this, we give bounties to vessels engaged im 
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the trade. Yes, sir, bounties in the nature of a | 
reward to carry on acertain branch of industry! 
Are gentlemen coming from the section of the 
Union where these bounties are allowed, prepared 
to vote against the pre-emption bill?—a bill which 
does not merely give a home to those entitled to its 
benefits, but which adds to the permanent wealth 
of the country by enlarging its producing means, | 
The great wealth of a nation consists in its agri- 





cultural and planting interests. It is these that 
give an impetus to, and feed, commercial pursuits. 
They are the fountain that waters and fertilizes 
every department of industry; the life spring that 
sets in motion, and sustains in their movements, 
all the various branches of business that lead to a | 
nation’s presperiiy. And there is no branch of 
trade in the whole department of political economy 
that is so peculiarly proper for our Government to 
foster and cherish as the agricultural interest. It | 
is not only compatible with, butexactly suits, the | 
genius and spirit of our Government. Rural pur- | 
suits withdraw us from the scenes of vice and | 
crime. The life of the farmer is the life of virtue, 
of peace, and contentment. As an index to the 
condition of the country populated with these “‘plun- 
derers” and “‘depredators” of the public lands, andas 
a further specimen of their character, I gladly seize 
upon this occasion to read from the Columbia Pa- 
trio’ of the 12th of January, 1836—a paper printed 
in the town of Colnmbia, in the State of Missouri— 
a Statistical account of crimes that had been com- 
mit'ed in that county from the time it had been 
org:nized up to the time of the issuing of the paper. 
STATISTICS FOR BOONE COUNTY. 

B.one county is supposed to contain at the present time 
about 13,900 inhabitants. Asan index to the moral condition 
and characier of the people, we offer the following table, 
which exhibits accurate statistical results upon the subject of 
crime committed within i:s limits since it was organized as a 


county, embracing a period of - sixteen years: 
Jumber of triais as shown 


Crimes. by the records of the Cowrt. 
Murder, none. 
Manslaughter, none. 

Robbery, none. 

Duelling, none. 

Burglary, none. 

Arson, none. 

Perjury, none. 

Forgery, none. 

ie none. 

Seduction, none. 

Bigamy, none. 

Adultery, none. — 

Larceny, Three convictions, 

(two white men and one negro.) 

Here, sir, is a display of virtue and moral recti- 


tade which you cannot show me in the States of 


and I feel proud of the honor of being the repre- 
sentative of such a people. 

It is the farming interest that constitutes the 
solid wealth and real glory of a Government. A 
man who isa freeholder has the ineans of edu- 
cating his children; and the very fact that he is so, 
infuses into him a feeling of pride which prompts 
him to give that attention to this great subject 
which otherwise might never have engaged his 
mind. 

Let me, then, entreat you to relax your grasp. 
Our land system is the most rigorous of any on 
earth. We are the only people who have ever 
attempted to speculate upon our publiclands. The 
whole system is at war with nature. The earth 
was given to man to cultivate and to live upon it; 
and it was a high command, which we cannot 
question, that directed us to replenish it. 

But gentlemen express a fear that these laws 
will soon consume the public lands, and that the 
Government will lose millions by them. Never 
was there a greater fallacy. The Government 
loses nothing by pre-emption laws. By an exami- 
nation of a document, from the Land Office, which 
Ihold in my hand, laid upon our tables this ses- 
sion, it will be seen that the average excess over 
the minimun price, from Ist July, 1820, when the 
cash sales commenced, to the 30th September, 


acre. About three millions of acres only have 
been taken up by pre-emptions. Now, if any one 
will make the estimate, it will be found that the 
amount which it is said the Government loses by 
the pre-emption system, does not amount te the in- 
cidental expenses attending the auction system, 
which, by reference to another document now be- 
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those who are so ready to cast reproaches upon us; 


1837, is but two cents and four-fifths of a cent per 
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fore me, will be found to be $362,957 17. Sir, is 
this worth quarreliing for? Is it worth the grave 
discussion we are now earrying on? It is humilia- 
ting to think that we are consuming the valuable 
time of this House about so miserable and paltry a 
matter. 

The true secret of the opposition of some is, that 


the system drains the old States of their popula- | 
This is a sordid and selfish consideration, | 


tion. 
which I fain would hope is not seriously entertain 

ed by many. What of it, if population does go 
from the old to the new States? It is all one com- 
mon country, having one common destiny; and 


| whether in weal or in wo, we shall all be equally the 


cOmmon recipients of the cup that may be offered 
us. We should think and act upon more expand- 
ed views. There are some, east of the mountains, 
who have taken a wider range, a more comprehen- 
sive scope, of the effects of this measure; and, tak- 


|; ing a survey of the whole as one people, have, as 


liberal and high-minded statesmen, given it the 
strength of their talents and influence. Time will 
not obliterate the deed from the memory of agrate 
ful people. Long, long, will it be remembered; 
and many will they be whose hearts will beat high 
at the mention of those distant friends of the East, 
who came to their relief in the time of need, and 
assisted in furnishing them a home. 

The true policy of the Government is, to sell 
these lands as soon as possible; to get rid of the 


| whole system, as not only vexatious tw itself, but 


as cramping the energies of a vigorous people, and 
blighting their fairest prospects. The speedier it is 
done, the better; for, in doing it, you increase the 
nnmber of those who will by the policy become 
independent and happy, and then you make the 
States in which the lands lie, what they should be, 


| really free and sovereign. 


I have here touched a theme that should enlist 
the attention of States Right men. This I consider 
the most prominent point in our whole land system. 
Will any gentleman here say that we are free, so- 
vereign, and independent States? I mean as free, 
sovereign, and independent as the old States? I know 
that we are said to be such; but itis a mockery— 
a vile mockery as was ever uttered. How are we 
as free, sovereign, and independentas the old States, 
when you hold within our limits upwards of three 
hundred millions of acres of land, over which we 
have no control, and can exercise none; we cannot 
tax it, nor indeed can we tax it after the General 
Government has parted with its interest in it, until 
five years shall have elapsed from the day of sale. 
More than all this, the State tribunals cannot make 
an order for the establishment of a road, without 
becoming trespassers, and yet we are called free 
and sovereign! It is out of courtesy, I presume, 
that we have the privilege of applying to ourselves 
these high-sounding words; for were it done in sin- 
cerity and in good faith, according to the spirit of 
the Constitution and the literal meaning of the re- 
solutions of Congress in 1780, your land system 
would vanish in an instant before the real and om- 


| nipotent presence of sovereignty. 


But the system is liable to other objections. It 
Operates most oppressively upon us. Having no 
lands of our own from which to raise taxes, we 
are necessarily compelled, for the purpose of car- 
rying on our Governments, to levy a heavy poll 
tax, and a heavy tax upon personal property; such 
atax as the people of the old States would not 
bear with. But we bear them without complain- 
ing, because we know how unavailing would be 
our murmuring, although free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent. 

Sir, no people ever attained the pitch of power, 
of wealth, and of influence, that the West has 
done, who had to contend against so many difheul- 
lies and obstacles as we have found in our path 


| wherever we travelled, and around us in whatever 


direction we turned. 

We are constantly drained of our money by the 
system. We have paid more than one hundred 
millions for the lands that we have purchased of you, 
and that money has gone to the sea-board, and there 
been expended upon fortifications, light houses, and 
other works of the kind. In this silver stream that 
has been running and rushing from the West tu 
the East, ever since the existence of the land sy»- 
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tem, there is no ebb to throw back the mighty cur- 
rent from whence it issues. We have no trade 
with the East by which we can get back the money 
that is sent across the mountains. And yet, sir, 
we have not only lived in spite of this eternal ex- 


| haustion, bat we have grown, and strengthened, 


and flourished under it, arising from that indomita- 
ble spirit of enterprise which so peculiarly charac- 
terizes the western man. Our difficulties have 
been many, our trials severe, ‘and we consider that 
we are entitled to the favorable consideration of 
the General Government. 

The rejection of this bill will not profit youa 
farthing: in no way can you gain by it. But pass it, 
and you will make thonsands happy. It will give 
a home to thousands, who, relying upon your 
policy, and confiding in your justice, have sought 
the solitude of the wilderness, and made it resound 
with the busy hum of civilized man, engaged in 
the various arts of peaceful industry. Cultivated 
fields and blooming gardens now greet the eye in 
every direction where but a short time back was to 
be seen naught but the deep gloom of the heavy 
forest. By passing this bill, you give a guaranty 
to those who are to be the recipients of its benefits, 
which, through all time, will redound to the honor 
and prosperity of the country. You will give to 
the poor man the opportunity of getting a home 
that will make him independent; that will render 
him a useful citizen, and enable him to educate 
and bring up his children in the paths of virtue, 
and make them ornaments of society. You 
indissolubly tie him to his country, because 
he has a home—a country to defend and 
a home to love. It is  this—the  con- 
sciousness of having a home and a comfort- 
able independence—that nerves the arm in bat- 
tle, and makes the citizen soldier so ready to pour 
out his blood like water fur the liberties of his 
country. It was this proud and independent feel- 
ing that roused up the spirit of the West in the 
late war, and made them carry in their hearts what 
they uttered from their lips, the battle-cry of liber- 
ty, ‘Free trade and sailor's rights.” It was this that 
prompted the citizen soldiers of the West to seek 
the enemy of their country in every clime where he 
dared to pollute the soil of our country, whether 
in the frozen regions of the North, or on the burning 
sands of a Southern sun—oun the bloody plains of 
the river Raisin, or the glorious field of New Or- 
leans. Can you expect snch devotion to the canse 
of the country from men who have not these ties to 
bind them? Frem men of wiliom it may be said 
they have no country, because they have no homes? 
Now is atime when you may give birth to such 
attachments as these. The occasion is at hand 
when you may perform one of the noblest offices 
that falls to the lot of man: that of providing the 
means, without injury or loss to yourselves, by 
which thousands may acquire homes for themselves 
and their families. 

There is something dear and sacred in that word; 
it thrills the heart with fond associations, and 
many a cherished recellection. Home is the 
abode of virtue; and say what we may, talk as we 
will, it is at last the only altar of patriotism. It is 
here that the germ of virtue buds forth and blos- 
soms; here, that the purest affections of the heart— 
the best and warmest feelings of patriotism—the 
holiest impulses of religion, spring forth, and are 
cherished. It is here, around the fireside, in the 
family circle, that all the great guaranties of 
a nation’s liberty have their origin. This is the 
altar from whence shall emanate that spirit 
of independence, and that deep, abiding, love of 
liberty, which, as a wall of fire, shall guard and 
protect the country in its heaviest trials. It is ia 
vain that you look for it elsewhere. It is “the 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night,” that 
shall conduct us wunerringly to greatness and to 
glory, and perpetuate the liberties we enjoy. Let 
us do, then, atonce, and without further hesitation, 
what interest dictates, what duty demands, what 
patriotism requires—pass this bill, that we may 
help the settler. 

Note.—I observe it has been stated that those 
living upon unsurveyed lands will not be benefitted 
by the pre-emption bill which came from the S¢- 
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nate. This is altogether incorrect. Such as live 
upon unsurveyed lands will be included within the 
provisions of the bill, as well as those residing upon 
lands that are surveyed. The bill, so far as this 
point is concerned, is in exact conformity with the 
instructions of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, under date of the 11th October last. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


SPEECH OF MR. WILLIAMS, 
Or Maine, 

In the Senate of the United States, Monday, June 18, 
i838—In reply to Mr. Buchanan, on the motion 
of Mr. WittaMs for leave to bring in “a bill 
to provide for surveying the Northeastern boun- 
dary line of the United States, according to the 
provisions of the treaty of peace, of seventeen 
handred and eighty-three.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Presipent: For the able and unanswerable 
argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania, in 
support of the right of Maine and of the United 
States to hold the disputed territory according to 
the line claimed by us, and exhibiting the unsound- 
ness of the argument of the British Government in 
opposition to it, I return to him my sincere thanks. 
But when that Senator supposes that Maine wishes 
to take the law into her own hands, and in the mea- 
sures she has adopted appears to have been go- 
verned more by passion than by policy, I feel 
bound, as a native citizen of that State, and as one 
of her representatives, to say that this depends 


| 
| 
| 


| 


more upon the facts of the case, than upon his, or | 


my own, conclusions from those facts. While I 
would not deny to that honorable Senator the right 
to form his own opinions, I must be permitted to 
dissent from them, and to state facts as they exist, 
from which Senators will be enabled to determine 
for themselves, whether or not the State of Maine 
ought two be regarded as acting from passion, or 
‘vom a just regard to her important rights, and the 
proper maintenance of them, in the measures she 
has adopted. 

It is admitted on all hans, that the right to the ter- 
ritory in dispute is in Maine, and that the pretence 
of claim by the Government of Great Britain, is 
without fonndation. This right was recognised and 
hed by the treaty of 1783; and Massachu- 
setts, as early as 1802, granted lands up to the line 
now claimed by Maine. The grantees were suf- 
fered to enjoy their lands without objection from 
any quarter, till after the treaty of Ghent. These 
lands are now claimed to be within the disputed 
territory, the settlers upon them are claimed as 
British subjects, and the territory put under twar- 
denship by the Governor of New Prunswick. 
However ready Senators may be to admit and 
maintain the perfect right of Maine, and of the 
United States, to the disputed territory, ‘t is true, 
and to be borne in mind, that in 1827 certain 
American citizens, settlers thereon, were arrested 
by the authorities of New Brunswick, for attempt- 
ing to prevent the passage of the British mail across 
and over this territory, were torn from their homes 
and their families, dragzed to Frederickton, and 
there required to recognise, with sureties for their 
appearance at court, to answer to high crimes and 
misdemeanors, alleged to be committed against 
the sovereignty and laws of New Brunswick. 
Some of them were able to find sureties, and there- 
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pardon of the British authorities; and to this day no 
satisfaction has been made by the British Govern- 
ment for this outrage. . 

In 1831, certain inhabitants of Madawaska, 
west of the line running north from the monument, 
and within the disputed territory, acting under a 
warrant from a magistrate of the State of Maine, 
undertook to organize a town which had been in- 
corporated by the Legislature of that State, and 
were arrested as offenders against the laws of New 
Branswick, tried and convicted by the courts of 
New Brunswick, sentenced to pay fines for their 
supposed offences, and imprisoned for the non-pay- 
ment of them. Afterward, upon the representa- 
tions of this Government to that of Great Britain, 
these persons were released and permitted to return 
to their homes, and the fines imposed upon them 
were graciously remiited. In 1837, the Legislature 
of Maine passed a law to deposite with the towns 
and plantations within that State the proportion of 
surplus revenue assigned to Maine by the United 
States, according to the number of inhabitants in 
each town and plantation. Under this law, a Mr. 
Greeley was appointed to ascertain the number of 
inhabitants in the uniacorporated places in the 
county of Penobscot, and while performing this 
service within the disputed territory, he was ar 
rested, carried to Fredericton, and there imprisoi.ed 
as an offender against the laws of New Brunswick. 
He was detained a short time, and upon the 
application of this Government was set at liberty. 
Soon after this he recommenced the business of 
enumerating the inhabitants of that territory, and 
was again arrested and thrown inte prison at 
Frederickton, and there detained several months, 
until the authorities of Maine appealed to this Go- 
vernment, and this Government to that of Great 
Britain, when his release was procured; and thus 
ended the efforts of Maine to obtain the informa- 
tion necessary for carrying into effect her laws re- 
specting the surplus revenue, so far as respected 
the disputed territory. Not the least apology or 
satisfaction has ever been obtained from the British 
Government, or the Government of New Bruns- 
wick, for these outrages upon the just rights of 
Maine, and upon the persons of her citizens, who 
had been guilty of no crime other than attempting 
'o execute the laws of their State within her right- 
ful limits. Add to this the fact that the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick, in an official com- 
munication to the Governor of Maine, in 1837, 
says: 

“That he holds positive instructions from his Government 
not to suffer any act of sovereignty or jurisdiction tu be exer- 
cised by any foreign power within the territory in dispute be- 
twixt Great Britain and the United States, until the right to that 
territory shall have been determined by negotiation betwixt 
the two Governments ; and that if the whole military force of 
British America should be necessary to enable him to give ef 


fect to those instructions, that force would be placed at his 
disposal.” 


Thus, sir, we have a foreign power claiming and 


| exercising jurisdiction over one-third of the terri- 


tory of Maine, arresting, imprisoning and punish- 
ing Our citizens for no crime against that Govern- 
ment, with notice that that Government will not 


|| suffer any act of sovereignty or jurisdiction to be 


by ‘obtained their release, and returned to their ; 


families. Another (John Baker) could not, or did 
not, find sureties; in consequence of which, he was 
thrown into prison at Frederickton, and there de- 
iained until he was tried; and although he claimed 
his rights as a citizen of the United States, and in- 
sisted that he was not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the courts of New Brunswick for any act done 
within the limits of the United States, yet he was 
convicted, and condemned to pay a large fine to the 
Government ot New Branswick, as the penalty for 
his supppsed offence; and not complying therewith, 
was remanded to prison, and there kept a long 
time, until the Government of the United States 
remonstrated to the Government of Great Britain, 
and finally procured his release, upon the gracious 


exercised by us within the disputed territory until 
the right shall have been determined by negotiation; 
and if necessary, the whole military force of Bri- 
ish America will be exerted to give effect to that 
(letermination. Can it be expected by any free 
born American that Maine or the United States are 
to submit quietly to such outrages upon their pro- 
perty, and upon the persons of their citizens? 
Would any Senator feel justified by his vote to 
give countenance to such acts? Can it be expected 
that Maine will longer remain quiet, and permit a 
foreign Government to usurp so large a portion of 
her territory, and to arrest and imprison, in a fo- 
reign jail, her citizens for no other crime than that 
of yielding obedience to her own laws? 

Now, sir, let us inquire what Maine has done to 
subject herself to the charge of being governed 
more by passion than by pelicy. After Maine had 
suffered all the indignities which have been enume 
rated, and without the least promise of redress 
from *any quarter, her Governor was informe! by 
the letter of Ist March, 1838, from the Secretary 
of State of the United States, of the various at- 
tempts which had been made by the Government of 


ee ee geen 


the United States to settle the question of boundary 
with the Government of Great Britain; detailing 
the propositions which had been made since the 
rejection of the advice of the King of Holland in 
1832, and the answers which had been given thereto 
by the British Government; and inviting the Go- 
vernor of Maine to adopt such measures as. he 
might deem necessary to ascertain the sense of the 
State, with respect te the expediency of attempting 
to establish a conventional line of boundary be- 
twixt that State and the British possessions, by direct 
negotiations between the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain; and whether the 
State of Maine will agree, and upon what condi- 
tions, if she elects to prescribe any, to abide by 
such settlement, if the same be made? Should the 
State of Maine be of opinion that additional sur- 
veys and explorations might be useful, either in 
leading to a satisfactory adjustment of the contro- 
versy, according to the terms of the treaty, or in 
enabling the parties to decide more understandingly 
upon the expediency of opening a negotiation for 
the establishment of a line that would suit their 
mutual convenience, and be reconcilable to their 
conflicting interests, and desire the crea‘ion for that 
purpose, of a commission upon the principles, and 
with the limited powers described in the letter of 
Mr. Fox to the President will, without hesitation, 
open @ negotiation, with Great Britain, for the ac- 
complishment of that object. 

Yhis letter was communicated by the Governor 
of Maine to the Legislature, then in session; and it 
may be proper here to remind the Senate that in 
Mr. Forsyth’s reply of 7th February to Mr. Fox’s 
note of the 10th of January, 1838, he concludes by 
say ing: 

“That he is instructed to inform Mr. Fox, that if'a negotiation 
be entertained at all upon the inconclusive and unsutisfac- 
tory basis afforded ty the British counter proposition or eub- 
stitute, which possesses hardly a feature in common with the 
American preposition, the President will not venture to in- 
vite it, unless the authorities of Maine shal! think it more likely 
to Jead to a final adjustment of the question of boundary than 


the General Government deems it to be, though predisposed to 
see it in the most favorable light.” 


All the papers, with the Governor’s message, 
were referred to a committee, who made a report 


thereon, from which the following is an extract: 

“Tu such a conventional line, or to such a commission of 
survey, we believe the people of this State are not prepared to 
assent. They ask, and they think they have aright to demand, 
that after the lapse of more than halfa century, the eastern line 
of our State, in its whole extent, shall be run and established 
according to the trealy of 1783.” 

Upon which report the following resolutions were 
atepted nearly unanimously: 

“ Resolred, That it is not expedient to give the cssent of this 
State tothe Federal Government to treat with Great Britain for 
the establishment of a conventional line fur our northeastern 
boundary, but that this State will insist on the line established 
by the treaty of 1763. 

“ Resolred, That as this State has never heretofore given her 
consent to the appointment of an umpire under the treaty of 
Ghent, in.1814, but has protested against the same, and as she 
believes it to be a grave question whether the provision in the 
treaty for this purpose has not done its officeyand is therefore 
no longer in force, she is not now prepared to give her assent to 
the appointment of a new arbiter. ; 

“ Resolved, That our Senators and Representativestin Con 
gress be requested to urge the passage of the bill for the survey 
of the northeaseern boundary of the United States, now pending 
in Congress; and that if said bill shall not become a law during 
the present session of Congress, and if the Government of the 
United States, eitheralone or in conjunction with Great Britain, 
or the State of Maine, shall not, onor before the Ist day of Sep- 
tember next, establish and appoint a commission for a survey 
of the boundary line, it shall then be the duty of the Governor, 
without further delay, to appoint forthwith suitable commis- 
sioners and surveyors for ascertaining, rnuning, and locating the 
northeastern boundary of this State, and to cause the same to 
be carried into uperation.”’ 


Now, Mr President, being well satisfied from a 
careful examination of all the correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments on the subject of the 
boundary, that Great Britain is determined not even 
to open a negotiation with this Government for the 
establishment of the boundary line upon the basis of 
the treaty of 1783, or to agree to any mode for esta- 
blishing the treaty line, unless this Government 
will first agree to some modification or instruction 
which shall secure toher a line different from that 
prescribed in and by the treaty, how can it be said 
that the resolutions before recited are the result of 
passion, or different from what the exigency of the 
case demands? 

Itis to be remembered that the resolutions were 
adopted by the Legislature in March last, when all 
attempts to settle the boundary had failed, and 
when the Legislature were informed by this Go 
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vernment, “that if a negotiation be entertained at 
all, upon the unsatisfactory basis afforded by the Bri- 
tish counter proposition or substitute, the President 
will not invite it, unless the authorities of Maine 
shall think it more likely to lead to an adjustment 
of the question of boundary than the General Go- 
ven!ment deemed it to be, although predisposed to 
see it in the most favorable light.” What should 
Maine do under such circumstances? She had 
already repeatedly seeh her citizens arrested, im- 
prisoned, and punished unjustly by a foreign Go- 
vernment. She had been admonished and en- 
treated by the General Government to desist from 
doing any act upon the disputed territory that 
might be inconsistent with the understanding that 
was said to be had between the two Governments 
as to the territory during the pending of the ques- 
tion; and while endeavoring to conform thereto, 
she found the claims of New Brunswick enlarged 
and extended until they covered one-third of her 
whole territory, and thata warden was commis- 
sioned by a foreign power to watch over, and osten- 
sibly to protect the territory from depredation, and 
at the same time the valuable timber upon it was 
fast disappearing. 

Maine had often remonstrated to this Govern- 
ment against these violations of her rights and ter- 
ritory, and entreated the aid of this Government to 
settle the line of boundary and to obtain redress for 
the many wrongs done to her. All had failed, 
and no hope was left, as she was informed, of set- 
tling the question upon terms which the General 
Government would “venture to invite,” unless 
Maine should desire it. To such terms she could 
not agree, and hence resolved to request her Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to procure, if 
possible, the passage of the bill now under conside- 
ration, authorizing the President to ran and mark 
the line according to the treaty of peace; and if 
that fail, and the Government of the United States, 
either alone or in conjunction with Great Britain 
or the State of Maine, shall not, by the Ist of 
September, establish and appoint a commission 
for a survey of said bowndary line, then it shall be 
the duty of the Governor to appoint surveyors 
and to run and locate the boundary. What is 
there rash or impolitic in this measure? What 
other mode is left for Maine to obtain ‘her rights? 
If the General Government, after having made at 
the last session an appropriation for this object, 
will not now direct the line to be run, will they 
ever do it? If ever, when? The Senator from 
Pennsylvania says after we shall have waited the 
result of the pending negotiation! 
that when this resolution of Maine was passed 
there was no negotiation pending, nor any reason 
to expect that it would be renewed unless Maine 
should desire tt; and she knew, if she did not make 
herself so understood, that she did not desire i 
upon the inconclusive and wnsatisfactory basis pro- 
posed. 

Then I would again ask, What should Maine do 
to obtain her right, and a boundary line according 
to the treaty? Was any other mode left to her than 
those contemplated by the resolve, viz: first, to get 
Congress to authorize the President to run and mark 
the line: if that fail, then to get the President, with 
the aid of the former appropriation for this object, 
either alone, or in conjunction with Great Britain if 
she will, or with Maine, to establish a commission 
for the survey of the boundary line, by the Ist of Sep- 
tember; and the other mode failing, thirdly, that 
the Governor should forthwith cause the line to be 
ascertained, run, and located. If the line be ever 
run, it must be done in some of these modes. If 
Congress will not authorize it, and the President 
will not do it, either alone or with Great Britain, 
or with Maine, then Maine must do it, or it will 
not be done. Then shall Maine be considered to 
have acted rashly in adopting her resolutions? Do 
they propose any thing beyond what the exigency 
of the case demands? If not, then the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was wrong in supposing that 
her acts were more the effects of passion than of 
policy? 

‘It has been further said that Maine acts incon- 
sistently in finding fauit with the late’ proposition 
of the President to the British minister; that her 
Government and Legislature invited the measure, 
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and when adopted, it is complained ef. Whether 
or not Maine be liable to this charge, depends upon 
her acts, and a just construction of her reso- 
lutions. It may be, and probably is trae, that 
her acts and resolutions have been considered 
by the President as indicating her desire for 
the establishment of a commission of explo- 
ration and survey; but knowing, as I do, the 
feelings of the people of Maine upon this question, 
and having examined the report of the committee 
to whom Mr. Forsyth’s letter, and the messsze of 
the Governor, were referred, I am well satisfied that 
it was not intended by the Legislature, or by her 
resolutions, to express any desire for the creation 
of a commission upon the princip!es proposed by Mr. 
Forsyth to Mr, Fox, in his letter of 27th April last; 
and unless they did desire the creation of such a 
comm*fssion, it was not to be expected that it would 
be invited by the President. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania supposes that 
the resolution of Maine does, in terms, ask such a 
commission, and if not in terms, it is fairly to be 
inferred from an omission to negative it, as was 
done in reference to the conventional line, and to 
the appointment of a new arbiter. He construes 
that part of the resolution which says “that if the 
Government of the United States, either alone, or 
in conjunction with Great Britain, or the State of 
Maine, shall not, on or before the Ist of Septem- 
ber, establish and appoint a commission for a sur- 
vey of said boundary line” to mean “the establish- 
ment of a joint commission of survey and explora- 
tion, upon the basis of the original American pro- 
position and the modifications offered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government,” as proposed to Mr. Fox by 
Mr. Forsyth; and so, it would seem, the President 
must have regarded it, or he would not have ven- 
tured to invite it, in contradiction of what had been 
said to Mr. Fox in the letter of Mr. Forsyth of 7th 
February last. 

The Legislature of Maine has not, as yet, had 
any opportunity to say whether or not the construc- 
tion of the Senator, and of the President, is in ac- 
cordance with their understanding of the resolu- 
tion; and it remains for the Governor of that 
State to determine whether the proposition now 
made, if accepted, ‘will establish and appoint such 
a commission for a survey of said boundary line” 
as will relieve him from the obligation imposed by 
the resolution “to appoint forthwith suitable com- 
missioners aed surveyors for ascertaining, running, 
and locating the Northeastern boundary of this 
Siate, and to cause the same to be carried into ope- 
ration.” While I would not insist that the Gover- 
nor may not so regard it, Icannot suppose that, in 
forming the resolution, the Legislature had in view 
any such commission as is now proposed, but that 
the “survey of said boundary line,” mentioned in 
the resolution, was such a survey of the boundary 
line according to the treaty of 1783, as is mention- 
ed in the bill now before Congress, and as is to be 
made by the Governor in the event of such a 
survey not being made in the other modes mention- 
ed in the resolve. 

But, suppose the President did understand the 
resolution and the Governor’s letter as desiring the 
appointment of such a commission, and hence di- 
rected the proposition of Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox of 
the 27th April, should that prevent the passage of 
the proposed bill to authorize the President to run 
and mark the boundary !ine according to the treaty 
of 1783? This may depend upon what that pro- 
position is, and the probability of its leading to any 
satisfactory result. If itmeans what the words or- 
diuarily imply, it might lead the commission to such 
a survey as would make the final settlement of the 
line more difficult than it now is, especially if such 
commission should be “instructed to look for hig.h- 
lands which both parties might acknowledge as ful- 
filing the conditions of the treaty;” and, in that 
case, produce the condition of things which Mr. 
Fox, in his note of the 10th January, 1838, describes 
in these words: 


“And if the investigations of the proposed commission should 
show that there is no reasonable prospect of finding a line strict- 
ly conformable. with the description contained in ihe treaty of 
1783, the constitutional difficulties which now prevent the 
United States from agreeing to a conventional line, may. possibly 
be removed; and the way may thus be prepared for the satis- 
factory settlement of the difference by an equitable division of 
the dieputed territory.” 








The unexpected information that such a propo- 
sition, and the apparent broad terms in which it 
was made, as are contained in Mr. Forsyth’s note 
to Mr. Fox of 27th April, produced alarm and 
anxiety for the rights of Maine, and very naturally 
indaced expressions which the Senator irom Penn- 
sylvania considers as finding fault with the Admi- 
nistration for doing that which was understood to 
have been desired by Maine. It is very true that 
until Mr, Forsyth’s letter to me of 26th May I had 
considered the proposition, according to its natural 
import, without knowing how it was, or should be, 
regarded in a diplomatic sense, and was alarmed; 
but since the explanations and assurances in that 
letter my fears are allayed, and the peuple of 
Maine will have confidence that her rights are not 
to be put in jeopardy by any thing that shall be 
admitied into a convention for forming the com- 
mission of survey and exploration. As to the pro- 
bability of such a commission leading to any use- 
ful result, the Governments of Great Britain and 
of the United States have expressed their opinions 
in their late correspondence, as follows. Mr. Fox, 
in his note of 10th January, 1838, says: 

“In this siate of things, the Government of the United States 


has proposed to the British Cabinet that another attempt 
should be made to trace the outer boundary according to the 
letter of the treaty, and that a commission of exploration and 
survey should be appointed for that purpose. fier Majesty's 
Government have liftle expectation that such a coiamisston 
could lead to any useful result, and on thut account would be 
disposed to object to the measure.”’ “Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have already siated that szhey have litte expectation that 
such a commission could lead to any useful result, and that 
they would on that account be disposed to object to it; and if 
her Majesty’s Government tere now to agree to appoint such 
a commission, it would be only in compliance with the desire 
80 strongly expressed by the Government of the United States, 


and in spite of doubts which her Majesty’s Government sull 
entertain of the efficacy of the measure.” 


In Mr. Forsyth’s reply of 7th February, 1838, 
speaking of the British proposition, he says: “It 
merely contemplates a commission of boundary 
analogous to that appointed under the Sth article 
of the treaty of Ghent, and would in all probability 
prove equally unsatisfactory in practice, and that the 
President will not venture to invite it unless the 
authorities of the State of Maiee shall think it 
more likely to lead to a final adjustment of the 
question of boundary than the General Govern- 
ment deems it to be.” 

Now allow me to ask what possible good can be 
expected to result from the proposed commission of 
exploration and survey? Both Governments under- 
stand that it can lead to no useful result, and er- 
perience proves that it will be so. Then why 
enter upon it, and suffer the delay, without any 
prospect of settling the question? 

The commissioners under the treaty of Ghent 
had the power to ascertain and determine the point 
of the highlands due north from the source of the 
river St. Croix, designated as the northwestern 
angle of Nova Scotia, and the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river, in conformity with the 
provisions of the treaty of 1783, and to survey and 
mark the boundary; and in case of disagreement, 
they were to make report of their doings to their 
respective Governments, and the question was then 
to be submitted to some friendly sovereign to be 
decided by him. The commission now proposed 
is not to have that power, but are to be limited to 
survey, explore and report. Under the treaty of 
Ghent, seventeen years were spent in forming the 
commission, making the survey and reports, agree 
ing upon the arbiter, and obtaining his advice; and 
when done, it was rejected, and no useful purpose 
was obtained by all the time and money which 
that experiment cost the parties. Can it be hoped 
that less time, or less money, will be required to 
test the proposed experiment? or that the border 
difficulties will be Jess during the process of this 
than of the former attempt? or that a satisfactory 
result will be obtained? The representatives of 
Maine think not. The British Government claim 
and insist upon having exclusive possession and 
jurisdiction of the disputed territory until the ques- 
tion shall be settled ; and so long as the settlement 
can be delayed, they have all the benefits of our 
territory which they would have if it were their 
own. Thisis a state of things so unjust to Maine, 
so dishonorable to the American nation, that it 
should not loager be submitted to; and yet we are 
told that if we will not take the law into our own 
hands, but “maintain our rights firmly,” they will 
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be ,ranted to us by Great Britain “when fairly 
resented,” and “that negotiation is not yet ex- 

austed.” Louk at the correspondence from 1832 
to this day, and see if any thing can be more un- 
founded than these suggestions. Again we are 
told that it may be well to make the St. Johns, 
from its mouth to its source, the line. Has not 
this already been proposed to Great Britain by our 
Government, and rejected in no very courteous 
terms? Stiilwe are regarded by some as wanting 
in discernment of our true interest, and as re- 
creant of our duty to the General Government, in 
urging the passage of this biil; that by so doing 
we are putting at hazard the peace of the country, 
and the attainment of our rights. It may be so, 
but we feel confident that the reverse of this is 
true. By passing the bill, we show to Great 
Britain that the seitlement of the boundary cannot 
longer be delayed; that the nation will insist upon 
its establishment according to the terms of the 
treaty of 1783. It wil! furnish to the President a 
strong argument to induce Great Britain to agree 
\o fix the line by negotiatien, or to join us in run- 
ning and marking the boundary according to the 
treaty; and why shall this be regarded as a hostile 
measure? It does not propose to take any thing 
that is not clearly ours; and why should Great 
Britain be offended at our doing that? The Presi- 
dent may, and probably will, ask Great Britain to 
join in that survey. Why will she not do so? 
She cannot justify herself to the world if she shall 
refuse it. It was a maxim of our late venerable 
President to ask nothing but what is right, and to 
submit to nothing that is wrong: let us practice it, 
and if Great Britain will not join in the survey, 
nor establish the treaty line, then we must do it; 
and if Great Britain complain, she will do so with- 
out cause; and if we will be careful to take no 
more than by the terms of the treaty we have a 
right to, she cannot consider it cause for war; but 
if the General Government will not assume the 
question, and act with a determination to bring it 
to a speedy issue, but will leave it to Maine to 
struggle alone with the neighboring province, it is 
easy to see that it cannot be long before her citi- 
zens, and perhaps her Government, will be in 
collision with New Brunswick. This must soon 
lead to border strife, from which war will ensue, 
and very soon involve both Great Britain and the 
United States in the controversy, Senators may 
think that Maine and New Brunswick may fight 
it out; it will not prove so; each nation must, and 
will come to the aid of their respective parts, and 
it may not then beso easy to convince the world 
that we are right, as it will be if we pass this bill, 
and under it claim nothing but what is ours. 

If, therefore, we would avoid war, which every 
one should desire, let us pass the bill, and leave the 
execution of it to the constituted head of the nation, 
in whose judgment and discretion the people have 
confidence. By so doing, this irritating and long 
protracted question of boundary wil! be brought to 
an end; and, if it must be that we must fight to 
maintain it, it will not be the first time that this 
nation has been driven to that alternative te obtain 
their liberty and to maintain their rights; and while 
we regard such an event as greatly to be deplored, 
we shonld consider that the dismemberment of our 
territory, and the usurpation of it by a foreign 
Government, are much more to be deplored. 


PRE-EMPTIONS TO SETTLERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. SNYDER, 
Or Ixurvors, 

In the House of Representatives, June 14, 1838— 
On the bill granting pre-emptions to settlers on 
the public lands, on the motion of Mr. Lincotn 
to exclude from its benefits those who had here- 
tofore availed themselves of pre-emption rights. 
Mr. SNYDER addressed the House as follows: 
Mr. Speaker: I had not intended to occupy the 

time of this House with any more remarks on the 

merits of this bill; but my duty to a very deserving 
class of my constituents forbids that I should sit 
here in silence, and permit an amendment which, 
if adopted, will exclude a great portion of merito- 
rious citizens from the benefits of this pre-emption 


Pre-emption to actual settlers—Mr. Snyder. 


law. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Lincotn] proposes, by his amendment, to prohibit 
any man who has ever availed himself of the bene- 
fit ofany former pre-emption law from again being 
entitled to a second pre-emption. It would seem, 
from the arguments of that gentleman, that the 
Government, in once granting the right of pre- 
emption to an actual settler on the public lands, is 
granting a boon, is giving a liberal donation, for 
which the person receiving it should for ever be 
shut out from the benefits of any other provision in 
favor of occupants on the publiclands. Sir, I deny 
that the Government gives away any thing when it 
grants a pre-emption right. The sales of the pub- 
lic lands for the last eight years show that but two 
cents anacre have been realized over the minimum 
price; one dollar and twenty-seven cents an acre 
having been the average of the sales of the public 
domain. When from this you deduct the cost of 
advertising, and of selling at public sale, it will be 
found that at public sale the nett price falls below 
the minimum price at private sale. Suppose 
though I am mistaken in the amount for which the 
public lands have been sold within the last eight 
years—and I believe no man contends the average 
sales for that time have produced more than one 
dollar and twenty-eight cents an acre—who would, 
for that small pittance, exclude the man that, 
through his enterprise and his labor, had heretofore, 
under a former pre-emption law, given the Govern- 
ment price, purchased the Jand, and sold out his 
labor to some more wealthy man, who was unwil- 
ling to encounter the privations and difficulties of 
making an improvement in the wilderness? I can- 
not think that the sense of justice of this House 
will permit so great an act of selfish tyranny to a 
class of men who merit from us a more enlightened 
and liberal legislation. 


This bill is opposed with as much obstinacy and 
pertinacity as though it proposed to give the lands 
of the Government away. Sir, you give nothing to 
the settler. You receive from him the price you re- 
ceive from the speculator. Even admitting 
you gained three cents an acre by non-resident 
speculators, to whem are you indebted for the 
pitiful augmentation in price, if not to the resident 
cultivator? The speculator does not enter into the 
unsettled wilderness to purchase publiclands. The 
poor man, driven by misfortunes to explore and 
settle your solitary wastes, unwilling to beg, and 
unable to buy, the refase of your populated dis- 
tricts, is forced into the wild woods; builds his log 
cabin; frequently hunts to sustain him and his fa- 
mily, until, by laborious improvement, he succeeds 
in getting a patch uuder cultivation for the sus- 
tenance of his family. The first years are passed 
in toils and privations incident toa frontier life, 
cheered only by the hope, that, by the time popula- 
tion shall have gathered around him, he shall be 
enabled to pay the minimum price, still extorted by 
our unjust and unnecessary Jaws. These are the 
pioneers who first make known the relative value 
of our unsettled and unexplored wastes. These 
are the men who first give positive value to our 
Western lands. But, unfortunately for them and 
for us, the very value bestowed on the adjacent 
lands by their improvements; the additional value 
of the public lands resulting from their privations; 
that very additional value attracts the speculator 
from your moneyed States. Sir, you yourselves 
are the great cause of speculation and of specula- 
tors in the public lands, by that provision in your 
law which prohibits the new States from taxing the 
land for five years after you have sold it, and which 
also prohibits the new States from taxing the land 
of a non-resident higher than that of a resident. 
Remove those prohibitions: allow the new States to 
tax the lands as soon as they are sold, and to make 
a just discrimination between the lands of residents 
and non-residents, and my word for it we would 
soon be rid of the curse of non-resident speculators. 

But, sir, let us look at the beneficial resuks of 
our previous pre-emption laws. How many mil- 
lions of dollars have the actual settlers paid into 
the Treosury during the last twenty years. Since 
the enactment of the pre-emption law of 1830, 
coptinued up to June 1836, upwards of fifty-seven 
millions of dollars has been received from the sales 


of the public lands: although all this sum was not 
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received from actual settlers, it was received du- 
ring the existence of pre-emption laws. At no 
former period did the sales ever amount to this 
sum. Since the pre-emption expired in June 1836, 


-the sales of the public lands have very sensibly 


diminished: in 1836, during the existence of the 
pre-emption law, the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands was upwards of twenty-four millions 
of dollars; in 1837, after the pre-emption law had 
expired, the sales amounted to about five millions 
six hundred and forty-four thousand dollars. Ina 
pecuniary point of view, then there can be no ob- 
jection wo the passage of this bill, neither can 
there be found any objection extending its provi- 
sions to a man who before has availed himself of 
the benefits of a former law. The argument would 
show, if it showed any thing, that the Government 
wouid sell two quarters of land in place of one. 
No, sir, that is not the objection; there are other 
motives which operate on the minds of those gen- 
tlemen who oppose this bill. Sir, we have heard 
on this floor that the facilities given to acquire lands 
in the new States, act as a drain to the population 
of the old States! How long is that selfish and illibe- 
ral policy to continue? This Government is the only 
really fice one on earth, yet it is the only one 
that ever demanded from its citizens a sordid price 
for its waste lands. How many of our citizens has this 
cruel and heartless policy driven from their coun- 
try?) When Louisiana was purchased from the 
French Government, near one-half of its citizens 
were Americans who had emigrated from the Uni- 
ted States, and had contributed to the glorious 
Independence of their country. In 1789, buta few 
years after the Independence of this country, and at 
a time our Government was preparing and 
adopting the system of selling its Western Jands at 
two dollars an acre, how different was the policy of 
the provincial Government of Louisiana! We find at 
that time this letter published in the United States. 
It is signed by Estaven Miro, Spanish Governor at 
New Orleans, in the province of Louisiana, dated 
September 16th, 1789, addressed to Benjamin Se- 
bastian, esq. of Kentucky. Extract: 

_ “In order to populate the province, his Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to authorize me to grant to the emigrants, free 
of all expense, tracts of from two hundred and forty to eight 

undred acres, in proportion to their property, and in particu- 
Jar cases of men of influence, who may aid these views, I shall 
extend the grant as far as three thousand acres. You will be 
exempt from all tazation, and will be allowed the private ex- 
ercise of your religion, without molestation from any person 


whatever, and will enjoy all the rights, privile$es, and immuni- 
ties of his Majesty’s other subjects.” 


I need not produce authorities to satisfy this 
House that the French Government was equally 
liberal with the waste lands of her colonies in 
America, and, like the Spanish, donated the land to 
the actual settler free of all expense. Neither need 
I trouble the House to produce documents to show 
that Great Britain gave not only donations of jand 
in the Canadas to emigrants, but even furnished 
them with the implements of husbandry for culti- 
vation, and, in some instances, provisions to sus- 
tain the emigrant and his family one year. How 
many of our countrymen, induced by the liberal 
policy of the Republic of Mexico, have emigrated 
to Texas, receiving four thousand acres of the finest 
soil, in the most genial climate, for the bare cost of 
surveying and recording the titles. The character 
of those men who were driven by the parsimony 
and selfishness of the Legislature of this country to 
another, require from me noeulogy. Their de- 
fence of the Alamo, and their gallant valor at the 
battle of St. Jacinto, has shown them worthy of the 
free country of their birth, and has won for them 
lasting and imperishable glory. ‘Theirsuccess, and 
the liberal policy extended by them to persons emi- 
grating there, is now constantly draining from all 
the States, and particularly the Southern, many of 
our best and wealthiest citizens. They will not 
only populate Texas and develope her resources, 
but the same spirit of enterprise, the same narrow 
and mistaken policy of this Government, in regard 
to the mode and manner of disposing of her public 
lands, will cause our countrymen to wrest from the 
imbecile and feeble hands of the Mexican Govern- 
ment other and fairer provinces. How long, with 
these facts staring us in the face, will this Shylock 
land system continue to weaken, in place of 
strengthening, us; to drive away, in place of retain 
ing, our own citizens? 
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Thus have | contrasted the policy of other Go- 
yernments that are now, or were, the proprietors of 
unappropriated waste lands adjoining the United 
States. 1 will adduce one other example which has 
occurred to me; it is from a most numerous, though 
distant and semi-civilized people—page 354, His- 
tory of China, by J. F. Davis: . 

“The Provincial Government of Canton, in 1833, obtained 
the sanction of the Emperor to a very sensible plan for invitin 
the poorest people to settle down on waste spots of lan 
wherever they might find them, cultivating them in the best 
way they could for their own sole benefit, without any faz or 
other charge whatever. The land thus entered ov might 
hereafter become liable to the land tax, but it was made the 
freehold property of the first cultivator, with a deed of 
grant from the Government, and as the object was the relief of 
the poor, no rich person was permitted to apply. ; 

The edict by which the foreg~ing regulation was 
promulgated observed that, “tin Government there 
js nothing so important as a sufficient supply of 
food for the people; and, in order to do this, the 
means should be provided them.” 

What a commentary on the civilized, enlight- 
ened, and free Government of the United States. 
Is it not humiliating that an idolatrous, half-civi- 
lized Government should be so much in advance 
of us in liberality, humanity, and true national 
policy. 

{Here Mr. Lincotn observed that the people of 
China belonged to the Emperor. ] 

Mr. Snyper replied, so do the poor belong to the 
waalthy manufacturer in your States; and you pro- 
pose to keep them not only poor, but under your 
control, without doing as the Emperor of China 
does—provide lands for them. The poor of this 
country are our equals, our fellow-citizens. It 
should be th first consideration, the first duty, of 
every philanthropic man, either in or out of this 
House, to legislate, to provide for the poor. They 
should be the first objects of our legislation. The 
rich require none of our solicitude; they will take 
care of themselves only too well, sir. How many 
thousands of poor are crowding your cities and 
your villages, suffering all the horrors of indigence 
and misery! How often have we heard on this 
floor the most eloquent appeals to our sympathies 
in their favor! How often, too, in this hall, have 
we heard the Administration denounced, alleging 
that its policy closed the workshops and manufac- 
tories of the country, and shut the doors of the 
banks, throwing thousands of poor out of employ- 
ment! Let us now see whether gentlemen are 
serious in their sympathies for that class of our 
fellow-citizens. 

It is from the opposition to this Administration 
that we have heard these soul-stirring appeals. The 
Administration has recommended this measure; 
it is a measure for the enterprising poor man. We 
propose this measure first. We have, also, another 
before this House, which graduates the price of 
the public land according to the time it has been 


_ in market, according to quality, to enable poor 


men to procure homes to better their condition, to 
elevate their moral character by raising them to 
the proud conditicn of freeholders. Yes, sir, to 
better their condition, to gladden the hearts of thou- 
sands, to make the West the promised land of the 
needy. Will those gentlemen who have shown 
such sympathy for the poor, aid us now in this be- 
nevolent design; we present you an opportunity to 
evidence your faith by your works. I listened with 
riveted attention to the eloquent speech of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Serceant,] when he so feelingly portrayed the 
wants of the poor, so eloquently told the tale of 
their sufferings during the inclemencies of the win- 
ter. That gentlemen subsequently introduced pe- 
titions from mechanics and Jaborers of Philadel- 
phia, praying Congress to finish certain ships now 
on the stocks, in order that they might get employ- 
ment, and thereby save themselves and their fami- 
lies from suffering. 

This Guvernment,these people—I mean the whole 
people of the United States—have at their disposal 
more than one hundred millions of acres of unap- 
Pp Opriated waste, wild land. Why not give those 
suffering poor these lands te cultivate? Why do you 
force them te remain in their starving homes, when, 
in the wide West, we have rvom and land enough 
for them all? Perhaps that selfish policy which 
prevents those lands from being given to the actual 
settler, will be well unde by your poor con- 


stituents. May they not ask you, who are their re- 
presentatives, what right or justice have you to op- 
pose our free setilement on the public lands in the 
West; we protesi against your tyrannical restric- 
tions, intended to prevent our emigration to. better 
homes. If you wish to retain our laborious hands 
on your sterile soil, stimulate us with bounties, but 
dare not bind us with chains. The Middle and 
Eastern States, who have offered premiums for the 
encouragement of the culture of the mulberry and the 
sugar beet, have ; ursued the only policy admissi- 
ble, under our free institutions, to retain their free 
citizens within their bounds. So long as our pub- 
lic lands were pledged for the public debt, so long 
did we continue to pay cheerfully the price set on 
the public lands. That debt is paid: this nation is 
out of debt. Why any longer withhold those 
lands?) Why prevent us from resuming our right 
to the free cultivation of the national soil? 

The friends of this bill have been told that to 
pass it in this shape is giving a credit of two years 
to the settler to pay for his land, and therefore it 
should be so amended as to confine its provivions to 
lands not now in market. _I hope it will receive 
no such amendment. If you pass the bill as it 
came from the Senate, and as it was reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands of this House, it 
does give a credit on all lands, whether in market 
or not, whether subject to private entry or not, to 
all who are occupants on them at the passage of 
this bill. Is there any thing wrong in this? I had 
always supposed, at least before I was honored 
with a seat here, that the settlers on the public 
lands were within the legitimate sphere of Congres- 
sional legislation, and entitled to legislative protec- 
tion. How much of the time of this House has 
been consumed in giving relief to every other class 
of citizens? It is certainly fresh in the recollection 
of every gentleman, that, notwithstanding the banks 
had received the money of the Government, loan- 
ed it out to individuals at an interest, banked upon 
it, and instead of returning it when wanted by the 
Government, they shut their doors, suspended spe- 
cie payment, refused to give up that which was not 
theirs, which common honesty and good faith re- 
quired them to return when demanded, yet, not- 
withstanding this breach of their contracts, of their 
faith, one of the first acts of our legislation at the 
special session was to give these banks time to pay; 
to extend relief to the poor syffering banks. It is 
true I did not vote to give them that relief; a ma- 
jority of this House did, and a long time, a long 
credit, was giver them to restore that money which 
did not belong to them, and which they so impro- 
perly withheld. The same session we extended a 
credit to the merchants to the amount of upwards 
of three millions of dollars. A large sum was 
given to those of them who suffered by the great 
fire in the city of New York. Sir, I have not been 
taught to believe that the banks and merchants 
were more deserving of the patronage, of the lenity 
and beneficence of Congress, than the honest, 
though poor, pioneer of the West. Some gentle- 
men urge on this floor as areason that they will 
not give countenance to occupants on the public 
lands, because there is a law prohibiting persons 
from settling on the lands of the Government. I 
know there is such a law, which disgraces the 
pages of our statute book, passed in 1807. ‘I tell 
you now that you never can enforce that law. It 
has lain as a dead letter on your statute book. It 
is unjust. The public sentiment of the Westnever 
has, and never will, regard itasa law. It is, in 
fact, long since obsolete. But suppose the law was 
violated by these settlers, did not the banks violate 
their contracts with the Governmen:? Did not com- 
mon honesty require them to pay their debts; to 
r-turn the money given them to keep? Yet to them 
you gave all the relief they required; as much as 
they or their friends asked for, and as much at 
least as their conduct deserved. Will you not ap- 
ply the same rule to the settler on your lands? Why 
is he less entitled to have credit? It is a fact that the 
policy of this Government for many years has been 
to reduce the price of every article which we im- 
port, which we have toconsume. We have re- 
duced the tariff so as to afford articles that supply 
our wants at a cheap and reduced rate. Even the 
articles of luxury are afforded cheaper. All are 
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reduced but the price of your public lands; they 
remain the same; no reduction there, no change of 
policy toward the people of the new States; no 
liberality, no justice, for the cultivators and occu- 
pants of the waste lands of ihe West. 

Mr Speaker I have already detained this House 
long :r than my health justifies: | will conclude by 
urging the friends of this bill in the language of 
my honorable colleague [Gov. Casry,}] when he 
addressed you on this subject to vote down all 
amendments, to give us a liberal pre-emption act, 
or give us none: if the bill is to be lost, let it be 
withoutamendment; it proposes no new principle. 
This Government granted pre-emptions as early as 
1798; it has from time to time granted them ever 
since; this bill proposes only to give a quarter sec- 
tion to each settler, who may pay for the same in 
two years. I will go as far as those gentlemen 
who say it is proper to guard it against specala- 
tion. Itis far from being the interest of the peo- 
ple I represent to have lands owned by non-resi- 
sident speculators. The policy and wishes of the 
people of the new States isto have as many resi- 
dent cultivators asthey can. The strongest pro- 
tection against speculation in the public lands is a 
pre-emption law; it shou'd be prospective; such 
law should never be permitted to expire; then in- 
deed would we secure the labor of the honest calti- 
tor of the public land against the rapacity of the 
wealthy. 

Ilovx forward with pleasure to the time, (and 
it is very near,) when the destinies of this great 
Republic will be in the hands ef the people west 
of the Alleghany mountains, when the representa- 
tives of the great West shall stand ia numbers on 
this floor doing themselves justice. The new 
States have not justice done them. Morethan two- 
thirds of the lands within the limits of the State I 
have the honor in part to represent, is in the hands of 
the General Government; less than one-fourth is 
taxable; yet with all this, that State is engaged in a 
most gigantic system of internal improvement, 
which, if completed, will benefit more acres of 
land for the General Government than for her own 
citizens, although the whole cost is borne alike by 
the people of Iilinoixs, without having the power to 
tax all the Jands within her limits. This inequality 
between the new and old States cannot long exist, 
and will not, when the representatives of the new 
States will stand here in numbers to do themselves 
justice; then, and not until then, dol look for that 
legislation which will place all the States of this 
confederecy on an equal footing, and place within 
the reach of every family a home on the public 
domain. 





COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. 
REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 


Or PEnnsyLvania, 

In Senate, Wednesday, June 23, 1838—On offering 
his substitute for Mr. Wesster’s proposition. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said that as the session was 

rapidly approaching its close, and time was now 

precious, he should endeavor to be as brief as pos- 
sible in explaining the nature of his amendment. 

The whole subject had been amply discussed, and 

was well understuod by every member of the Se 

nate. It was, therefore, incumbent on him to do 
no more than simply to state his propositions as 
clearly as he could. 

But, in the first place, said Mr. B. allow me to 
make one or two remarks in regard to the bill of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster.} 
It proposes neither more nor less than that the Go- 
vernment shall return to the deposite bank system, 
which has so utterly failed. If adopted, it will 
re-establish, more closely and intimately, the con- 
nection between Bank and State, than it has ever 
heretofore existed. Under the deposite law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury could not select any bank 
as a depository which issued or paid out notes of a 
less denomination than five dollars. The Senator’s 
bill removes this restriction altogether. Banks may 
be selected as depositories which issue and pay out 
notes of the lowest denominations, even, down to 
six and a quarter cents; and the notes of such 
banks are directed to be received in payment of the 
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public dues, not for a limited period, but indeti- 
nitely. The expression is, “‘ until the farther order 
of Congress.” Nay, more: as if our existing banks 
were not sufficient in number for depositories, the 
Senator has provided for those which are now in 
embryo, and may or may not be called into life 
under the great banking law of New York. No 
bank has yet, I believe, been established under it. 
As associations under this law could not be consi- 
dered incorporated banks within the meaning of 
the deposite act, the Senator has extended its pro- 
visions $0 as to embrace all such banking associa- 
lions as may hereafter be established by any State. 

Now, sir, tor myself, 1am utterly opposed to 

ever again returning to the use of State banks as 
general depositories. I shall not again consent 
that the money of the Government may be em- 
ployed in the business of banking. I think expe- 
rience ought to have taught us a lesson upon this 
subject which we should never forget. It is my 
fixed opinion that the former connection between 
the Government and the banks has proved equally 
injurious to both parties, and ruinous to the coun- 
wy. J trust it may cease for ever. 
MAI proceed now 10 offer a few observations in fa- 
vor of my own amendment; and here permit me to 
say that, under my instructions from the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, I felt myself bound to pre- 
sent some proposition of this nature. They 
directed me to vote against the Sub-Treasury bill. 
In this I have obeyed them fairly; yet, although I 
was directed to vote against that bill, I was also 
instructed “to vote for such a mode of receiving, 
keeping, and disbursing the public moneys, as will 
2cparate, as far as practicable, the banks from the 
Government. Thus, whilst I was instructed to 
vote against the Sub-Treasury bill, I was equally 
instructed to vote for some other measure distinct 
from the creation of Sub-Treasuries, which wouid 
separate the banks from the Government as far as 
practicable. This is what my amendment pro- 
poses; but candor compels me to confess that, with- 
out any instructions upon the subject, I should have 
felt myself bound to move this amendment after 
the defeat of the Sub-Treasury bill in the House, 
because I think Congress ought not to adjourn and 
leave the Treasury Department without any law 
whatever to shield and to direct its proceedings. 

What is the present state of the case? At the 
called session in September last, the Sub-Treasury 
bill was passed by the Senate. Whilst it was un- 
der discussion here, I made a speech in its favor, 
and exerted myself to the utmost of my feeble abili- 
lies to secure its passage. What was, at that time, 
its fate in the House? It was laid upon the table by 
a majority of twelve votes. 

My opinions then upon the subject are my opi- 
nions now. They have not changed in any par- 
ticular. Ishould have again, at the present ses- 
sion, advocated and supported the passage of the 
Sub-Treasury bill, had I not been prevented by my 
instructions. 

It passed the Senate a second time, without the 
specie restriction, and was again laid upon the ta- 
ble of the House. The House have since consider- 
ed theiy own bill, which contained the specie clause 
originally introdaced on the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] and it has 
been directly negatived by a majority of fourteen 
votes. We cannot, therefore, hope that this or any 
o her similar bill will become a law during the ex- 
istence of the present Congress, which will not ex- 
pire until the fourth of March next. The subject 
is, therefore, necessarily postponed until the meet- 
ing of the next Congress, which will not take place 
until December, 1839. 

The question, then, is, shall the friends of the 
Administration (and I profess myself to be one of 
the most decided amongst them) do nothing at all, 
because we have been defeated in our favorite 
measure? Shall we, because we have Jost this mea- 
sure, make no attempt to pass any other, but leave 
all the public money for the next eighteen months 
to be managed without Jaw, at the mere discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury? I am not one of 
those who ean arrive at any such conclusion. The 
people of this country expect that Congress will, 
before its adjournment, adopt some measure to 
Separate the money of the Government from the 
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| business of banks; and at the same time direct by 


law in what manner it shall be kept and disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. It would, in my 
j: dgment, be suicidal, in a party point of view, to 
gc home without making any further effort to settle 
this perplexing question. The President, in his 
Message at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, afier again expressing his preference for the 
Sub-Treasgury system, says 

“Itis obviously important to this brunch of the public ser- 
vice, and to the business and quiet of the country, that the 
whole subject should in some way be sett d and regulated by 
law; and, if possible, at your present session. esides the 
plans above referred to, 1 am not aware thut any one has 
becn suggested, except that of keeping the public money in 
the State banks in special deposite. This plan is, to some 
extent, in accordance with the practice of the Government, 
and with the present arrangement of the Treasury Department, 
which, except, perhaps, during the operation of the late depo- 
site act, has always been allowed, even during the existence of 
a National Bank, to make a temporary use of the State banks, 
in particular places, for the safe-keeping -of portions of the re- 
venue. This discretionary power might be continued, if Con- 
gress deem it desirable, whatever general system may be adopt- 
ed. So long as the connection is voluntary, we need, perhaps, 
anticipate few of those ditficulties, and little of ‘hat dependence 
on the banks, which must attend every such connection when 
compulsory ia its nature, and when so arranged asto make 
the banks a fixed part of the machinery of Government. It is 
undoubtedly in the power of Congress so to regulate and 
guard it as to preventthe public money from being applied to 
the use, or intermingled withthe affairs, of individuals. Thus 
arranged, although it would not “give to the Government that 
entire control over its own funds which I desire to secure to it 
by the plan I have proposed, it would, it must be admitted, in 
a great degree, accomplish one of the objects which bas recom- 
mended that plan to my judgment—the separation of the fiscal 
concerns of the Government from those of individuals or cor- 
porations. With these observations, I recommend the whole 
matter to your dispassionate reflection; confidently hoping that 
some conclusion may be reached by your deliberations, which, 
on the one hand, shall give safety and stability to the fiscal ope- 
rations of the Government, and be consistent, on the other, 
with the genits of our institutions, and with the interests and 
wishes of the great mass of our constituents.” 

Now, what is the plain meaning of this extract 
from the President’s message? He prefers the 
Sub-Treasury system; but if that should not suc- 
ceed, he still urgently recommends the settlement of 
the question, if possible, at the present session. He 
then suggests the keeping of the public money in 
the State banks on special deposite, as the next al- 
ternative, and states that it is, to some extent, in 
accordance with the practice of the Government 
and the present arrangement of the Treasury De- 
partment. Although the Sub-Treasury plan is his 
first choice, yet he says, it must be admitted that 
the special deposite system would, ina great de- 
gree, accomplish the separation of the fiscal con- 
cerns of the Government from those of individu- 
als or corporations. Now, my amendment is 
based upon these very principles thus recommend- 
ed by the President. 

Most heartily doI concur with him in these 
opinions; and [ entirely dissent from those who 
believe il to be our best and wisest pulicy to separate 
and go home, leaving the entire subject under the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury, without any 
regulation by law. There may be a difference of 
opinion on this question among the friends of the 
Administration. The alternative presented is, shall 
we now do nothing—shall we go before the people 
and agitate the Sub-Treasury question, until the 
cummencement of the next Congress, in Decem- 
ber, 1839, or shall we enact some temporary mea- 
sure which will secure the great principle of sepa- 
ration, and put the question at rest for the present? 
There are some convictions upon my mind so strong, 
that I almost feel them to be intuitive truths. This 
one is among the number. I feel that the most 
dangeyous course we can pursue, is to fold our 
arms and determine to do nothing; merely because 
we have not been able todo every thing. To an- 
nounce to the American people, that, although we 
have been placed by them at the helm, and 
are responsible to the country for the management 
of the vessel, yet that we will not consent to gain 
the haven of safety, unless we can reach it by 
one predetermined course. Shall we ask nothing; 
shall we accept nothing; because we cannot obtain 
all we desire? O'her gent'emen may wish to frame 
such an issue, and go before the people with it for 
their determination. I feel confident it would not 
be favorably responded to by the sober and reflect- 
ing citizens of Pennsylvenia. 

What is now the law in regard to the safe-keep- 
ing of the public money? The old act of the 2d 
September, 1789, to establish the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, passed nearly fifty years ago, is the only law 
upon that subject now in full force. It simply pro- 
vides, in general terms, that the Treasurer of the 
United States shall receive, keep, and disburse the 
public money. This act was passed in hard money 
times, and evidently contemplated that nothing ex. 
cept current coin was to be received into the Trea- 
sury. This is evident from its whole tenor, as well 
as from a single provision. The Treasurer js 
obliged at all times to submit to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the Comptroller, the inspection of 
the moneys in his hands. This act was framed to 
meet the state of things which existed at the origin 
of the Governmest, and is wholly inadequate to the 
present circumstances of the country. 

Under the joint resolution of 1816, the notes of 
specie paying banks are now receivable in paymen: 
of the public dues. When the banksshalli resume 
specie payments, by far the greater portion of our 
revenue will be collected in bank notes. After 
they reach the Treasury, what is the Secretary to 
do with them? There is now no law upon the sub- 
ject. Every thing is left to his diseretion. Ought 
this to be the case under any free Government? 
How car those who dread Executive discretion 
resi contented without attempting to remedy this 
evil? In my opinion, the enemies of the present 
Administration ought to desire nothing more ar- 
dently than to leave things just as they are. There 
will then be nothing but agitation throughout the 
country. As often as the Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, shall present these bank notes to be cashed, 
so often will the banks raise aclamor that it has 
been done in hostility to them, and without neces- 
sity—that it isan abuse of his discretion. Con- 
stant complaints against the Administration will be 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the country. 
Every sort of attack which political malice can 
dictate, will be made upon it from some quarter or 
other. ‘I'he Secretary will be accused of hostility 
against some banks, and favoritism towards others. 
It will be impossible for him to pursue any course 
whatever without subjecting himself and the Ad- 
ministration to unmerited reproach. Is it right, 
then, for us who are friends of the Administration 
to go home, having made no attempt to regulate by 
law the manner in which the Secretary shall dis- 
pose of these bank notes after they reach the Trea- 
sury? Will the people rest satisfied with this de- 
termination, and consider it a sufficient excuse for 
our omission of every other duty, that we have not 
been able to pass the Sub-Treasury bili? 

Now, sir, the amendment which I propose 
amounts to little more than a legal sanction of the 
present practice of the Treasury Department, The 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the sake of security, 
now keeps special deposites of gold and silver in 
certain banks. The President, in the extract from 
his Message, which I have already read, gives us 
this information; and I have since heard it from 
other sources entitled to all confidence. The Sub- 
Treasury bill itself provided for such special depo- 
sites of gold and silver in State banks every where, 
except at the five or six points where we had mints, 
or were to have receivers general. That bill, 
therefore, as well as the practice of the Treasury, 
sanctions those special deposites. Why not, then, 
regulate them, and place them under the protection 
of law? Why not adopt this alternative, recom- 
mended by the President, for the safe-keeping of the 
public money? 

The first section of ny amendment is exclusively 
confined to specie. It simply requires the collectors 
and receivers, under the dircction of the Treasury 
Department, to make special deposites with the 
banks, for safe-keeping, of the balances remaining 
in their hands, at least once in sixty days, and as 
much oftener as the security of the public money 
may render necessary. The rest is chiefly detail, 
and mereiy reguiates the manner in which these 
banks shall be selected, and their duties performed. 
It is nothing more than to sanction the se, of the 
vaults of these banks, as being more secure than 
the private houses of the collectors and receivers. 
Of course, from the very nature of a special depo- 
site, it is impossible that the banks can ever use 
this gold and silver for their ewn benefit, in any 
manher whatever. 

The second section provides first, that the bank 
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notes received in payment of the public dues shall 


never be placed in banks either on general or special 

ite. It is necessary to declare that these notes 
shall not be placed on genera! deposite, in order to 
create an entire and absolute separation of the mo- 
ney of the people from the business of banking. 
Without such an enactment, the old deposite sys- 
tem will revive in regard to all the banks of the 
country which have neither issued nor paid out 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars since 
the 4th July, 1836; and we should thus have that 
system in operation in some parts of the Union and 
not in others. And in what condition would this 
absurd anomaly place the Treasury Departmen:? 
In Indiana, in Illinois, in Arkansas, and in Missou- 
ri, the banks have not violated this provision of the 
deposite law. In Georgia and South Carolina, I 
am informed, there are several banks, and in New 
York and other States there are some, in the same 
condition. The Secretary of the Treasury will be 
imperatively bound to employ these banks as gene- 
ral depositories of the public money as soon as they 
shall have resumed specie payments. The depo- 
site act leaves him no discretion upon this subject. 
Thus in some States, and in regard to some banks, 
this law will be again in force; whilst the public 
money collected in other large portions of the Union 
cannot be deposited in their banks. 
then have a law in force in some portions of the 
Union, whilst it is a dead letter in others. Will 
the people submit to this inequality? No, sir: they 
will not. If banks in some sections of the country 
have a right to trade upon the public money, they 
willclaim the same privilege in other sections. 
Thus you will have constant agitation. I ask, 
then, ought Congress to adjourn without even mak- 
ing an attempt to correct this anomaly, and to pro- 
vide for uniformity, by declaring that no bank 
whatever shall be a general depository of the pub- 
lic money? 

I have always been opposed to a special deposit 
of bank paper with the banks. Those who are 
hostile to general deposits of this paper, ought, for 
the very same reason, to be equally opposed to spe- 
cial deposits. In either case, the banks can dis- 
count and make issues upon your deposits, almost 
with equal facility. For example: A bank is em- 
ployed as a special depository which has a circula- 
tion of half a million. It knows that one fourth 
of this circulation, belonging to the Government, 
is, On an average, lying on special deposit in its 
vaults. A knowledge of this fact will enable it to 
discount and to issue just as much more as if the 
same sum were placed on general deposit. If it 
had kept in circulation half a million before, it 
could, and it would, increase its circulation one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars; the 
amount of the notes which the Government keeps 
dead in its vaults. 

The second section of this amendment also pre- 
scribes in what manner the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall use the bank notes which he may re- 
ceive in payment of the public revenue. It declares 
his daty by law, and places this information before 
the whole people. It will be both his guide and his 
safety. It provides that our collectors and receiv- 
ers shall once at least in sixty days, and as much 
oftener as may be necessary, to render, in the opi- 
nion of the Department, the public money secure, 
convert the balances of bank notes on hand into 
specie, and place this specie on special deposite 
with the selected banks. This will, at all times, 
render it absolutely secure. No bank of any cha- 
racter has, 1 believe, ever violated a special depo- 
site. It would be justly considered a high crime. 
What you give to them to keep for you, that they 
will always restore on demand. The box of specie 
which you entrust to their care will always be forth- 
coming; and if another suspension of specie pay ments 
should occur, you will not again have mere bank 
credits, but actual coin, for the use of the Govern- 
ment. This system of special deposites of specie 
was adopted in the Sub-Treasury bill, as } have 
said before, every where throughout the Union, ex- 
cept at six points where there were mints, or were 
to be receivers general. 


Would this system have an injurious effect upon 
the banks themselves? It is true it would require 
them to make frequent settlements with the collec- 
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rs and receivers, and with each other; but this 


ould be a great advantage to themselves, as well 
as a great security to the public. If the bank in 
which the special deposite is made should be one 
of sound character and credit, always redeeming 
its notes in specie, the holders of Treasury drafts 
would, under ordinary circumstances, prefer ac- 
cepling payment in the notes of such bank to 
receiving the gold and silver. But, in the natural 
course of business, the banks themselves would 
generally obtain the possession of these drafts. 

in conversing some weeks ago with one of the 
most distinguished financiers of this country, I 
was struck with the remark, that even if the Go- 
vernment should proceed at once to require exclu- 
sive specie payments, the banks would not be 
injured unless a large surplus of specie were kept 
on hand. He said that holders of Treasury drafts 
almost always kept an account with seme bank, 
where they would deposite them; and, in a large 
majority of instances, they would be transmitted 
for collection to the very bank itself holding the 
special deposite, or to some other in the immediate 
vicinity, and that thus these drafts would be presented 
for payment to the collectors and receivers by the 
banks which had charge of the special deposites; 
that this would be the common course of business, 
and that the banks which held these special depo- 
sites would thus themselves become entitled to 
receive them. Does not the justice of this observa- 
tion strike every mind? If any one of us held a 
Treasury draft, would we not at once deposite it to 
our credit in the bank with which we kept our 
account? 

In the mean time, duiing the periods that the 
collectors and receivers might hold the bank notes 
before they were converted into specie, Treasury 
drafts would be paid by them in these notes, in all 
cases where they might be bona fide preferred. This 
would happen in most instances; because sound 
specie-paying bank notes in good credit, are generally 
more convenient than gold and silver. But require 
specie; require what you will; from the very nature 
of the business of the country, these Treasury 
drafts will, in most instances, be presented for pay- 
ment by the banks. 

It is only in case of a large surplus of specie that 
the banks would be at all affected. To prevent 
such an accumulation, and to limit our revenue to 
our necessary expenditures, would thus become the 
interest of all classes of society. 

The proviso to the second section is in exact ac- 
cordance with the late reportof the Committee on 
Finance. At present, under the provisions of the 
fifth section of the Deposit law, the notes of no bank 
can be received in payment of the public dues 
which has, since the 4th of July, 1836, issued notes 
of a less denomination than five dollars. It was the 
policy of this section to restrain the circulation of 
small notes as much as possible. Specie and small 
notes of the same denomination can never circulate 
together. It was said in England that a one pound 
note and a sovereign were natural enemies of each 
other; and that the former always expelled the latter 
from circulation. In that country, therefore, the 
issue of one pound notes was prohibited, and sove- 
reigns immediately came into circulation. Con- 
gress acted upon the same principle when they de- 
clared that the notes of no bank should be received 
in payment of the public dues which issned notes 
of a less denomination than five dollars. This was 
done to secure, as far as we could, a specie basis 
for our paper circulation, and promote the use of 
gold and silver in all the small every-day transac- 
tions of life. ‘To this policy I would steadily ad- 
here. Under the existing law, banks which, since 
the suspension of specie payments, have not issued 
small notes of their own, are entitled to have their 
notes received in payment of the public - dues, 
although they may have used and paid out the 
small notes of corporations and individuals: whilst 
the notes of all the banks which have issued small 
notes themselves are excluded. There is no jnstice 
in this discrimination. Whether a bank has issued 
small notes of its own, orhas paid out similar notes 
of corporations or individuals, they have equally 
violated the spirit, though not the letter, ef the ex- 
isting law; and in justice they ought all to be placed 

on the same footing. 
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Take, for example, the banks of New York and 
Virginia. They were authorized by their respec- 
tive Legislatures to issue small notes, on the ex- 
press condition that they should be redeemed in 
gold and silver even during the suspension of specie 
payments. Would it no. be manifestly unjust for 
the Government to refuse the 20tes of these banxs, 
and at the same time receive the notes of banks 
who had paid out, not their own ntes, but ihe 
small irredeemable notes of corporations @nd in- 


dividuals of much less intrinsic value? This dis- 
I was glao, | 


crimination ought no longer to exist. 
therefore, that the Committee on Finance reported 
in favor of abolishing it. The amendment is im 
exact accordance with their report. Should it be 
adopted, it will take off the interdict in favor of alt 
banks which shall, after the first day of October 
next, cease to issue, reissue, or pay out any note 
or bill of a less denomination than five dollars. It 
does not propose a general and indefinite suspen- 
sion of this restriction, as the bill of the Senator 
from Massachusetts has done. It forgives the 
past, but requires the banks to conform to the law 
in future, or forfeit the privilege of having their 
notes received in payment of the public dues. 

The third section of the amendment repeals the 
deposite act of June, 1836, except the last three 
sections directing the balance in the public Trea~- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1837, to be deposited 
with the States. This exception is so manifestly 
proper, that it requires no explanation. The re- 
peal of this act, together with the adoption of the 
first two sections of the amendment, would esta- 
blish the divorce between Bank and State, by law. 
It would wholly separate the public money from 
the business of the banks, and accomplish a pur- 
pose which I have much at heart. 

I am solemnly convinced that itis both our duty 
and our policy te use every effort to adopt this or 
some other similar measure before the adjournment 
of Congress. The people expect, nay, they de 
mand the settlement of this question for the pre- 
sent, in some form or other. As a party, the 
friends of the Administration have solemnly an- 
nounced to the world their hostility to agy future 
connection between the business of the banks and 
that of the Government. Consistently with this car- 
cinal principle, we ought touse every effort to adopt 
some measure putting the Treasury Depariment 
under the regniation of law. It will not do for us 
to go home and tell our constituents, that, because 
we failed with our first and preferred measure, we 
had determined to try nothing else, and left every 
thing in confusion. If we make the attempt fair- 
ly, and should fail, the responsibility will not be 
with us, bat with cur political opponents. The coun- 
try will then be convinced that we have doneall we 
could, and will justify our conduct. 

Iam a party man, because I consider that the 
best interests of the country are identified with the 
principles of the party to which I belong. There 
is no wish nearer my heart, than that the Adminis- 
tration of the present President may prove prospe- 
rousand happy. He issound in all great political 
principles, and I feel myself to be identified wi 
hira for weal or for wo. I shall neither look to 
the right hand nor to the Ieft,nor even think of en- 
listing under any other banner. Some of his friends 
may differ from me in regard to this ameadment, 
and my proposition may be rejected; but I shall 
put myself on record in its favor, under a firm con- 
viction that we owe it to the Administration as well 
as to our country to make another effort to settle 
this perplexing question. 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
SPEECH OF MR. DROMGOOLE, 
Or VirGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, June 20, 1838— 
In Committee of the Whole, against the consti- 
tutionality and policy of employing State banks 
as fiscal agents of the Federal Government, and 
in favor of organizing the Treasury of the United 
States in conformity with the Constitution. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose and addressed the com- 
mittee as follows; 
Mr. Caainman: I am aware tat our sessipp & 
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drawing to a close, and that, consequently, our 
time is precious; but the recollection that I haye 
seldom, heretofore, obtruded myself upon the 
Hous, orcommitice, and always with brevity, in 
copnection with the importance of the subject now 
under examination, will, I trust, relieve me fro.n 
the charge of asking, on this occasion, an unrea- 
sonablé indulgence. No question, pechaps, since 
the American Revolution, and the subsequent 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, has arisen in 
the United States, involving more seriously and 
extensively the principles of civil liberty and free 
government. 

Ovght the financial operations of the Federal 
Government to be entirely and compietely sepa- 
rated from the business and the transactions of 
banking institutions? Ought that “Treasury,” 
mentioned in the Constitution, required by it, in 
which “all public money” is to be placed and 
kept, and from which ‘‘no money shall be drawn, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law”—ought that “Treasury” to exist separately 
aud disunctly organized—onght that “Treasury” 
to be independent of the banks of the country? Or, 
ought that “Treasury” to be closely connected and 
allied with the banks, and made essentially de- 
pendent on them? Does the Constitution require that 
this “Treasury” shall, in any manner, be connect- 
ed with,or made dependent on banking compa- 
nies? Does the Constitution require, did I ask— 
does it permit that money in the “Treasury” may 
be promiscuously blended with the funds of these 
companies, and used and employed in their busi- 
ness, SO thatits altimate availibility to the Go- 
veruinent is left to depend upon their honesty, their 
solvency, their success or failure in trade? And if 
the Constitution does not positively cnjoin such 
connection, still is it practicable or possible to dis- 
pense with i? Is such a connection “necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution” any power 
vested by the Constitation in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof? Can the “Treasury” of the United States 
be properly, completely, and constilutional/y orga- 
nized, and made to perform its appropriate fanc- 
tions successfully, without the aid or interposition 
of bank agency? 

Sir, these questions involve the great problem, 
are the people capable of self-government; whose 
solution, we had flattered ourselves, had been defi- 
nitely accomplished by the establishment ef our Re- 
publican and representative systems. Substantial- 
ly, the momentous, the vital question, is revived of 
the right and the capacity of the people to govern 
th>msel ves 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, if the framers of the Con- 
sti‘ tion had sufficient wisdom, and did they exer- 
cis! this wisdom, in forming a plan of Government 
capable of healthy existence, and efficient action, 
independent of the fact, whether companies, with 
the power of banking, would, or wou'd not, be cre- 
ated. Can the people of the United States, through 
their own agents, constitwionally appointed, and 
constitutionally responsible, administer this Federal 
Gevernment peacefully and successfally? Or, must 
they, with a shameful and degrading admission of 
their incompetency, resign the management of a 
portion of the affairs and business of their Govern- 
ment—a portion, too, vitally important; must the 
people of the several States conless their utter in- 
capacity, and guietly submit the management of 
their firances, their entire moneyed concerns, Ww 
artificia. persons—to bodies politic, irresponsible to 
the constituted authorities ef the United States; dis- 
tinguished from the mass of the community, not by 
their superior integrity, but by their odious mono- 
polies and exclusive privileges; who boast of vest- 
ed rights, not enjoyed by the rest of society, but in- 
violably secured by charters, which, in most in- 
stances, presumptuously claim to be beyond the 
reach of repeal or modification by the who legis- 
lative authority of the country? 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to examine this proposed 
onion of Banks and Government ‘according to its 
own intrinsic merit. I will not’ Yield Dtind obedi- 
ence to the opinions or dicta of anyy however ‘emi- 
nent. I will detiberate and reflect! ™°"' will'Mraw 
my own conclusions.’ I will forth ‘ify own’ opi- 





nions; and I will venture to express them, I hope, 
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with becoming boldness. I will not search for 
precedents, scattered through the history of Federal 
legislation, opposite and irreconcilable in charac- 
ter, and borrowing their complexion from the al- 
ternate ascendancy of party. No, sir: were all 
such precedents collected, and congregated into a 
mountain’s magnitude, they would not, they ought 
not, to preponderate over my own deliberate con- 
victions of the true intent and purpose of the Fede- 
ral Constitution. It is my duty to exercise the fa- 
culties of my own mind, however feeble, in apply- 
ing the test of immutable principle, and the Con- 
stituuon, to every measure presented here for adop- 
tion or rejection. A tame submission to prece- 
dents, an acknowledgment of their binding obliga- 
tion, may protect error, and promote a continuance 
of its evils in society, whereby the development of 
truth is retarded, and the gradual work of im- 
provement is impeded. On this doctrine of prece- 
dents, I beg leave to read to the committee some 
brief extracts from a political work, written by one 
of Virginia’s most illustrious statesmen. I refer to 
the late John Taylor, of Caroline, than whom no 
man had more thoroughly considered the principles 
of the Constitution, and to whose writings Mr. Jef- 
ferson himself confessed that he was indebted for 
the correction of some errors of opinion into which 
he had fallen. 

“Let us, (says he in his Construction Construed,) look at the 
logic which supposes that acquiescence makes precedents, and 
that precedents make reason. All precedentd or laws are at 
first theory, and acquiescence alone can convert them into 
practite. Banking began as a theory; and political augurs 
differed in their prognostications ef its effects. The worst pre- 
cedents are eften but little felt in their infancy, hecause they 
move with caution, until they gather strength; and the worse 
they are, the more time is eiten required to develope their cha- 
racter. Some foretold that banking would be beneficial; others, 
that it would be pernicious to our country. It would be an odd 
judgment, however honest, which should assert, that fulfilment 
ought to destroy, and falsehood to establish an augury, because 
just atthe time when experience has converted the theory of 
banking into evidence, both felt. and understood, acquiesence 
has also mellowed the same theory into a precedent, and a 
precedent deprives us of the benefit of experience; so that the 
time expended in ascertaining the truth or falsehood of an au- 
gury, renders it impossible to remedy its imposition, just at the 
moment when it is discovered.” . . 

And in another place he continues: 

“Precedents would make a strange species of Constitution, 
according to our notions; they would be repealable by the Le- 
gislatures which made them. In those countries where the Go- 
vernments are absolute, this is no objection to them; but here 
precedents are nothing but laws, and the question, whether 
they are constitutional or not must forever remain attached to 
them, unless it can be proved that it is a question of no im- 
portance after have obtained the title of precedents. It will 
th n become a matter of very great impertance to ascertain by 

hom this title is to be bestowed.” 


And whilstI repudiate the authority of precedents, 
I will not search for practices or professions of 
party to guide me. I will not hunt up the isolated 
opinions of this or that illustrious statesman, living 
or dead, as a rule by which my own vote is to be 
controlled. Much less wijlI rely on any hasty or 
detached opinions of my own, expressed or infer- 
red, on former occasions. My freedom of thought 
and my right-of independent deliberation, shall not 
be fetiered with the chains of prejudgment. The 
illuminations of experimental truth shall not be ex- 
cluded from my political path, because heretofore I 
may have boggled in darkness, or been misled by 
an imperfect light or a false glare. The friendly 
advances of reason and argument, with all their 
benign influences, shall not be obstructed by any 
barriers which pride and prejudice may exert in 
defence of primary positions, No peculiarity of 
position, po associations, personal or political, con- 
nected with its first occupancy, can justify, for the 
single purpose of holding out in its defence, an 
abandonment of the interests of the whole country. 
Whilst po may urge selfish considerations in 
favor of obstinate perseverance, patriotism will 
strongly recommend the surrender of original pre- 
possessions for the sake of a natien’s good. Those 
who will, may make their boasted consistency the 
sole deity of their adoration, and may fall down at 
its shrine in blind and unthinking devotion. Those 
who will, may remain immovably fixed to their 
peculiar positions, and may spurn with scorn every 
change or modification which time and circum- 
stance, and the development of principles, may 
suggest and invite, until their positions, by their 
outre and inharmonious appearance, a contrasted 
with thé surrounding improvements, effec ed by a 
judicious apeteaen of political science to human 
affairs, wil 


serve only to excite the ridicule ofall. 
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intelligent and patriotic observers. For myself, I 
shall ever hold my anxiety for consistency in strict 
subordination to my love of truth. ‘The correctness 
and sincerity of my present convictions, are to me 
a matier of much higher consideration than their 
conformity to opinions of a previous period on 
other subjects, and in a far different condition of 
affairs. Instead of appealing to formal precedents, 
to the influence of conspicuous names, or mooting 
the unimportant question of my own consistency, I 
prefer to recur to fundamental principles, and to 
the plain letter and spirit of the Constitution, and 
by these to test the correctness of my present 
views. 

_ Itis then, sir, a fundamental principle, that there 
is a division of poliiical power between the States 
and the Federal Government. The powers cor- 
ferred onthe Government of the United States, in 
the language of the Federalist, ‘“‘are few and de- 
fined;” whilst, without exception, “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” The 
powers, therefore, which remain with the States 
respectively, and with the people of each State, 
“are many and undefined.” These Governments 
having aseparate and distinct organization, and 
having a separate and independent action of each 
other, in the execution of their respective powers 
and duties, there is necessarily a dividing line, which 
must be kept constantly in view. The more clear- 
ly it is marked and defined, the more certainly will 
each Government be restricted within its own ap- 
propriate and constitutional province; and the more 
effectually will confusion, embarrassment, and col- 
lision be avoided in the progress of their adminis- 
trations. An obliteration of this line, an encroach- 
ment upon this boundary, mars the beauty, de- 
ranges the design, destroys the harmony, and im- 
pairs the strength of our whole political system. 

Having presented to the committee this funda- 
mental and essential principle of a separation of 
the powers of the States and of the Government 
of the United States, I beg leave to’ read certain 
express provisions of the Constitution, to which our 
action, to be rightful, must conform in prescribing 
regulations for the administration of the finances. 

Section eight of article the first, vests Congress 
with power— 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pa 
the debts and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, aud excises, 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

“To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

“Tocoin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

“To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the secu- 
rities and current coin of the United Sates; 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into exection the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Sec 7, Arr. l. “All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives.” 

Sec. 9. “No money shall be drawn frem the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 


public money shall be published from time to ume,” 
Sec. 10. “No State shall coin money; emit bills of credit; 


make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 


debts.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed, on one 
hand, to‘organize the Treasury of the United States, 
so as to dispense with bank agency, and to con- 
form strictly with the requisitions of the Constitu- 
tion; on the other hand, it is proposed to engage 
and employ, by contract, State banks, corporations, 
to perform the office of fiscal agents to the Federat 
Government. Thus a direct issue is made up 
between the advocates and opponents of the two 
schemes, and fairly presented tothe country. To 
the employment of the State banks, an objection, 
in limine, has sometimes been urged—that they are 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 
It is not necessary to the course of argument which 
I propose, to enter into the question of the constitu- 
tional power of the States to incoporate banking 
companies. From careful study and honest con- 
viction, I belong to that political party who insist 
upon a strict and limited construction of the grants 
of power enumerated in the Constitution, and 
who, in my own State, in the early struggle waged 
between State rights and Federal encroachment, 


eencurred with the General Assembly in peremp - 
torily and explicitly deglaring.that.‘'ii views the .. 
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By reference, Mr. Chairman, it will be clearly’ 


wers of the Federal Government, as resulting 
from the compact to which the States are parties, 
as limited by the plain sense and intention of the 
instrument constituting that compact, as no farther 
valid than they are authorized by the grants enu- 
merated in that compact; and that in case of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the compact, the States, who 
are parties thereto, have the right, a-d are in duty 
bound, to interpose for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining, within their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, apper- 
taining to them.” Holding fast to this doctrine, 
maintaining that the States, as sovereign parties, 
having no common arbiter, may interpret the com- 
pact for themselves, and may interpose to arrest its 
violation, as aState rights man, I cannot admit— 
on the contrary, I utterly deny—that Congress, or 
any department of the Federal Government, the 
mere creature or agent of the parties, can construe 
the powers, or define the limits of State authority. 
Congress is not a competent tribunal, and cannot 
undertake to decide whether any provision of the 
Federal Constitution prohibits the States from cre- 
ating banking institutions. Iam not to be under- 
stood as contending that such a question might not 
incidentally arise before the courts of the United 
States, or that they could not properly decide such 
point, arising in a case of which, under the Consti- 
tution, they had cognizance. Nor do I mean to 
deny that their decision, pronounced in such a 
case, would be of binding obligation between the 
parties liigant. I decline, therefore, a discussion 
of the constitutionality of State banks, and shall ad- 
mit, for the purpose of argument, their rightful ex- 
istence. On this occasion, too, I decline an exa- 
mination of their expediency or utility. For the 
present, also, the important inquiry is waived, 
whether their exclusive privilegesand chartered im- 
munities are in accordance with the genius and prin- 
ciples of Republican government, or consistent with 
the equal rights of all the citizens. 1 will not in- 
dulge myself here to speak of the great question of 
bank reform—the great question of a necessary 
and thorough revisal of the entire system and 
doctrine of corporations—questions which are 
irresistibly forcing themselves upon public con- 
sideration both in England and America, in spite 
of all Conservative resistance in both countries. 
Waiving the discussion of these topics on this floor, 
I proceed to an examination, not of the provisions 
in detail, but of the principles of this fondly che- 
rished scheme of selecting in the first instance, and 
then employing, by contract, State banks to per- 
form the fiscal operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I arraign it before the couniry, and im- 
peach it at the bar of public opinion of violating 
some of the express provisions of the Constitution 
—of tending to.defeat the object designed, by the 
substitution of a direct power to raise revenue, in 
place of the indirect mode of requisitions on the 
States—of exercising “‘ other powers not granted in 
the compact”—of disfiguring, if not obliterating, 
the line of distinction and separation between the 
authorities of the United States and of the respec- 
tive States—of contradicting the settled doctrines 
of political economy, and grossly mistaking the 
nature and effect of taxation and public expendi- 
ture—and finally, upon a comprehensive view of 
all its purposes, promises, and designs, I accuse it 
of commending to our lips a rank and poisonous 
Federalism, worthy of the time and the school of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The plan of converting the State banks, by 
league and compact, into arn adequate and uniform 
fiscal system for the whole United States, requires 
a latitadinous construction of the Constitution, 
and an expanded exertion of Federal power, extra- 
vagant, unprecedented, and alarming. Solemnly 
and deliberately convinced that such is the charac- 
ter of the measure, I am impelled by a sense of 
duty to essay its exposure to public reprehension ; 
and although I strongly desire to indulge a peace- 
ful temper and a conciliatory spirit ; to avoid cri- 
mination, dissension, and division ; and to prefer 
no charge against personal friends and political 
associates ; yet, sir, this sense of duty to my cor- 
Stituents and my country is paramount and must 
be obeyed. 
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perceived that the clauses of the Constitution which 
have been cited absolutely require that the reve- 
nue, and all the “public money,” sha!l be kept in 
a Treasury. lt is, therefore, the duty of Congress 
to create*by law, to call into existence by legal 
enactment, this Treasury, in which the public mo- 
ney must be deposited when collected or received; 
and it is also the duty of Congress so to regulate 
and guard the custody of the revenue, that it may 
be ready at every moment, without contingency or 
delay, after its receipt into the Treasury, when re- 
quired, to meet appropriations. As the revenue 
must be placed in the Treasury, and as no money 
can be drawn therefrom but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law, it results conciusively 
that no part of the public money once received intu 
the Treasury can be intermediately withdrawn, or 
otherwise used and employed. Now, sir, a Trea- 
sury cannot be recognised by these essential cha- 
racteristics—of being the receptacle of all public 
money, retaining it secure and inviolate for any 
purpose but for appropriations, and keeping it ever 
ready for these—unless it be of the entire creation, 
and under the separate and independent supervi- 
sion and regulation, of the constituted authorities of 
the United States. This Treasury, to answer the 
wise purposes of its institution, must, of course, be 
entrusted to the management of human agency; and 
this agency, to insure its fidelity and efficiency, 
must be held strictly accountable and responsible, 
and made susceptive of coercion into a proper dis- 
charge of duty. The laws creating and organizing 
the Treasury may and ought to contain sanctions; 
they may and ought to prescribe and enforce fine 
and punishment for delinquency and failure. Cor- 
porations, especially those existing by State autho- 
rity, cannot completely and effectually, if at all, 
be subjected to compulsatory and penal legislation. 
Hence not only: the superior expediency, but, to 
my mind, the necessity, of selecting individual ra- 
ther than corporate agency—of employing natural 
rather than artificial persons. If this be so, it can- 
not be completely and effectually accomplished 
unless the Treasury is wholly administered by 
officers of the Federal Government. Yes, sir, the 
officers proper of the Treasury must be appointed 
and commissioned, as officers of the United States, 
by authority of the Federal Government, must be 
amenable to the same authority, punishable by the 
same authority, and by the same authority remova- 
ble from office. 

According to my perception, it appears clear 
and indisputable that the deposite of the public 
money in the Siate banks, and the grant of its 
entire custody to them and their officers, are a 
violation of the positive provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, which require that this public money shall be 
placed in the Treasury, and there so kept, that no 
part shall be withdrawn at any time, or for any 
purpose, “but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” But the revenue, the pablic mo- 
ney, thus on deposite, although collected and re- 
ceived, is not actually in the Treasury of the United 
States. It is there only by contemplation of the 
law—it is there only by the magic of legal con- 
struction. The revenue is placed in the possession 
of these corporations; they have the same use and 
control of the public money, for all purposes of 
business, as they have of the money and funds of 
themselves; and, in palpable contradiction of this 
flagrant fact, a credulous and confiding consti- 
tuency are gravely invited to believe, to take it for 
granted, that the money is really and bona fide in 
the Treasury, lying ready and capable of being 
drawn therefrom according to law. 

Sir, this requires a force of the imagination, a 
transport of the fancy, utterly beyond the exertions 
of plain sense and common observation. It is of- 
fering an idJe mockery to an honest man’s reasen. 
It cannot be that the mass of the people of this 
country have a love for fiction and romance so ex- 
tensively cultivated, so exquisitely refined, as to re- 
quire artifice and deception for its gratification, in 
the dull and dry concern of an account current of 
receipts and expenditures. It cannot be that the 
people are yet prepared to adopt’ a system, and 
stamp it with “a final consideration and deliberate 
adherence,” which authorizes and requires financial 
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inventions, instead of “‘a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all pub- 
lic money.” An honest and confiding people cheer- 
fully and generously discharge all their public bur- 
dens; they ungrudgingly, and without complaint, 
Satisfy the last exactions of their Government; with 
an uncorrupted simplicity, they readily believe tha; 
their contributions, rendered in willing obedience 03 
Jaw, will be putin theirown common Treasury, 
and drawn out only to meet legitimate and neces- 
sary appropriations; and that their servants will 
give them, trom time to time, a plain, intelligible, 
and satisfactory exposition. Instead of a regular 
statement and account, comprehensible to an ordi- 
nary mind, they receive an elaborate dissertation 
upon the condition of the finances, and an abstruse 
explication of available and unavailable funds. The 
very laws are av offence to their sense of morality 
and their love of truth, because they require tech- 
nical misrepresentauions of the true state of the 
Treasury. 

Sir, Congress is guilty of gross financia dilapi- 
dation, by surrendering the public mone to wre- 
sponsible persons and bodies politic for their own 
use and benefit, instead of keeping it securely in the 
Treasury; and but for legal forms and technicali- 
ties, would be justly chargeable with peculation 
and embezzlement. The withering in’ gnation of 
a betrayed and outraged community is prevented 
only by imposing on them “a fiction of law” for 
“a matter of fact.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to show that 
the Constitution requires that the collected revenue 
shall be safely keptin the Treasury of the United 
States, and that it cannot be intermediately used or 
and command such duties. A palpable defeet of 
power can be supplied only in the mode designa- 
ted in the Constitution: it cannot be obviated by 
artful contrivance by indirection, and by circuity 
of legislative action. No compact, stipulation, or 
agreement with these corporations can confer on 
Congress, or the Executive, or any epariment of 
this Goverament, additional powers. The autho- 
rity of Congress over the subject of finance and 
revenue cannot depend, in whole or in part, for its 
existence or its exertion, upon the assent or dissent 
of bodies politic. ‘Fhe consent of one. or more 
States cannot empower Congress to do an act not 
warranted by the C®nstitution, nor can the dissent 
of one or more States prevent the exercise of a power 
clearly granted. This doctrine applies a fortiori 
to corporations created by the States, and subordi- 
nate to their sovereignty. 

The conclusion is regularly reached, and is un- 
deniable, that the State banks are not, and cannot 
become, the Treasury of the United States, as de- 
signed and required by the Constitution itself. The 
cerollary from this conclusion is, that public money, 
placed in the banks on deposite, is not in the Trea- 
sury, safe, and ready at every moment, from the 
time of its receipt, to be drawn therefrom, ‘in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law,” and in- 
capable of being subtracted therefrom, in conse- 
quence of any thing else. Itis true, that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury annually reports all that 
public money as being in the Treasury which is on 
deposite, and in possession of the banks; and it is 
also true that the acts making appropriations, re- 
gard this public money in the same point of view. 
Bat, sir, I think it has been made tmanifest in a 
previous part of my argument, that this whole pro- 
ceeding rests upon delusion, and not upon reality; 
upon hypothesis, and not upon fact; that artificial 
conclusions are required by the character of our 
financial system, and the nature of our legis!ation, 
not warranted by the actual condition of the “Brea- 
sury. Are we to be told that there is no divunction 
ey, the real 
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pay money. I understood my colleague (Mr. Gar- 
LAND] as asserting that money deposited i: bank 
was just as much in the possession of Government, 
as when in the hands of its own officers. Bo you 
recognise no difference, Mr. Chairman, between 
drawing money out of your own chest, and paying 
your creditor, and giving him a check or oruer on 
your debtor, in satisfactpn of Kis claim? Phe most 
ordinary intellect must perceive clearly the distinc- 


tion in the case of individnals; and, having per- 
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ceived this, must inevitably admit that there is a 
similar distinction between money in the Treasury, 
in the actual possession of the Government, which 
can be seen, touched, counted, and used, and a 
debt or liability from the banks to the Government, 
which may or may not be paid, according to pro- 
mise and contract, on demand. Many an honest 
creditor, by the story of his disappointment and dis- 
tress, a tale of real life without the embel' shment 
of fiction, can readily and easily explain the diffe- 
rence between receiving money drawn ont of the 
Treasury and paid to him by a responsible and 
authorized officer of Government, and receiving a 
draft upon an insolvent or suspended debtor bank 
employed, because there is a pe: injunction 
against taking any money out of the Treasury but 
to meet appropriations made by law. 

I have also endeavored to show that this Trea- 
sury, which is thus to hold the public money, must 
necessarily, if it accomplish its intended purposes, 
be wholly created and solely governed by the autho- 
rity of the United States. Those who are required 
to place money in a Treasury, and to keep it there 
securely, without being used by theinselves or 
others for any parpese, until wanted for a specific 
object, and are then bound to produce i', must, in 
the very nature of things, not only have access to 
this Treasury, but must also, to the entire exclu- 

ion of all others, have the entire possession and 
contro ofit. Now, sir, bank officers and directors 
ana stoccnolders do not correspond with this de- 
scription of persons; and the banks do not, and can- 
not, constitutionally, constitute such a Treasury as 
1 have described. 

A mere direction to deposite the public money 
in the banks does not, ipso facto, convert them into 
the Treasury. The act of Congress does not cre- 
ate them, cannotincrease or diminish their powers, 
and cannot rightfully stipulate for the performance 
of any service repugnant to their charters. It will 
hardly be argued that Congress has power directly 
and peremptorily to require the banks to receive, 
to keep, to transfer, and to disburse the public 
money—to prescribe, by law, the manner in which 
these duties shall be performed, and to punish for 
refusal, failure, or neglect. Sir, I hazard nothing 
in expressing the opinion, that no man will main- 
tain that Congress can compel the banks to become 
the depositories of the revenue. If there be no 
substantive power, which can be directly exercised 
to compel the banks to perform these duties, then 
the authority to accomplish the same end circuit- 
ously, byfindirect means and by contrivance, must 
be derived by unfair interpretation. If Congress 
does waly possess the power under the Constitu- 
tion, to devolve this duty on the banks, then it may 
legitimately carry it into execution, and may adopt 
coercive measures. Not only does the Constitution 
expressly authorize the passage of all necessary 
and proper laws to carry into execution a granted 
power, but it is the very essence of law to exact 
obedience. A law is arule prescribed, which must 
be obeyed—it cnjoins duty, and may compel par- 
formance—it speaks to command, and not to par- 
ley—and a want of approbation cannot render a 
law, enacted in pursuance of the Constitution, nu- 
gatory, or justify disobedience on the part of those 
o whom it is addressed. If a sanction cannot 
annexed—if a penaltly cannot be enforced, then it 
is clear that there is a want of Legislative autho- 
rity to command what it proposes to be performed. 
In other words, an evident and acknowledged ina- 
bility to enforce compliance, to compel perform- 
ance, is conclusive proof of the non-existence of 
the power. As then Congress cannot constitution- 
ally impose fine and punishment on these corpora- 
tions and their officers, for refusing to keep the 
public money, for failing to keep it safely, for de- 
clining to transfer or disburse it, for neglecting to 
refund it when required, or even for embezzling it, 
it‘would seem idle to discourse about the existence 
of any substantive or efficient power to prescribe 
in discharge of his claim. Such an one knows and 
feels the difference between the receipt of money 
and the receipt of a bill drawn on another for 
money. A debt due and unpaid, is not money in 
possession. This delusive idea, that money depo- 


sited in bank is in possession of the Government, 
is dissipated by a positive enactment of Congress 





at the late extra session. This act rests upon ‘he 
existing facts of the case, and not Upon the hyp? 
thesis of the deposite system. 

{[Mr. Dromcoote here introduced and read to 
the committee the act of Congress passed October 
16th, 1837, and entitled “An act for adjusting the 
remaining claims upon the late deposite banks.”’] 

Here, sir, is an admission of the fact, which the 
deposite system endeavors to conceal and mistify, 
that the public deposites in the banks are not public 
money in the Treasury. This act recognises them 
as debts due to the United States from those insti- 
tutions; it extends indulgence to them; and it exacts 
interest for delaying payment. It is an utter ab- 
surdity to assert that the same identical money is in 
the Treasury, and at the same time an unavailable 
or unpaid debt. It is defaming the Constitution 
to charge it with giving sanction or ceuntenance to 
such inexplicable contradictions—such irreconcila- 
ble inconsistencies. 

Next in the order of impeachment, Mr. Chair- 
man,I am to make good the charge, that this 
union of the banks with the Government tends to 
defeat the ebject designed by the framers of the 
Constitution in substituting a direct power to raise 
revenues in place of the indirect mode of making 
requisitions on the States. It is unnecessary to de- 
tain the committee with a history of the requisi- 
tions made »y Congress, under the articles of con- 
federation, on the different States of the Union; 
with an account of the delay or failure of the 
States, in many instances, to comply; or with ex- 
planations of the ins“perable difficu'ties, indeed 
the acknowledged inzbility, of Congress te enforce 
compliance. The principles of legislation for 
States or Governments, in their corporate or collec- 
tive capacities, as contradistinguished from the in- 
dividua/s of whom they consist, was pronounced 
by the writers of the day to be the “great and radi- 
cal vice” of the existing confederation. The nar- 
rative of those times, the current essays, and the 
solemn debates, incontestibly prove that the correc- 
tion of this radical vice was a powerful and lead- 
ing inducement in the formation of the present 
Constitution. So thoroughly penetrated were the 
framers of the Constitution, and the American 
people, with the conviction of the necessity of dele- 
gating to Congress a power of raising revenue, 
separate from and independent of the States, in or- 
der that that body might preserve the public faith, 
comply promptly with all engagements entered into 
in behalf of the United States, and execute effi- 
ciently all acts requiring an appropriation of mo- 
ney, that they consented, in this particular, to give 
the Government of the Union a National instead 
of a Federal aspect. 

Congress was, therefore, authorized to apply the 
revenue power directly to the persons of the citi- 
zens, relieved from any dependence on the States, 
as communities, in their corporate character, and 
exempt from the embarrassments and difficulties 
of their intervention. The principle introduced is 
that of obtaining the necessary revenue by acts of 
legislation operating upon individuals ; the object 
was to secure to the Government the appropriate 
application or use of this revenue to its wants, 
without dependance on corporate bodies. The prin- 
ciple will have been introduced in vain, if, after 
the Collection of the revenue, it may be retarned 
to the States under the name of depos'tes, by which 
operation Congress is again reduced to a depend- 
ance On them, and compelled again to resort to 
the abandoned system of requisitions. And is not 
the principle violated in a twofold degree by a 
dependance on banks, by creating the necessity of 
making requisitions on cerporate bodies, which are 
but the creatures of the corporate authority of the 
States? The case is too clear for argument, that 
in both instances the principle is violated, and in 
both instances the object is defeated. These cor- 
porations may delay or decline compliance with 
the requisitions of the Government—may refuse 
to pay the bills of Government drawn on them— 
may deny to the Government the use of its own 
revenue. The patriotism, the public spirit, the 
sense of justice which resides in correrations, is a 
sorry ahd an unsafe reliance for the support of 
Government. Suppose they lock up the revenue; 
suppose they refuse to yield it up for ever, or for 
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| patible with the very idea of government. 
| Gevernment does not exist in its full constitutional 
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| a time, in peace or in war, where is the remedy 


against their contumacy ; where is the relief from 


_ this miserable dependance? For the present, I 


only raise the question of remedial action—I do 
not go into a discussion of its feasibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sincerely convinced that a 
Government made, by its organization, dependent 
on corporations is fundamentally defective and 
imbecie; if the agents, entrusted with its adminis- 


_ tration, voluntarily reduce it to such a dependance, 


they are fauhless to their charge. Such a depen- 
dance, especially in matters of revenue, is incom- 


A 


health and vigor, which depends, for its supplies, 
on the contingent will of a corporation.* 

The next count in the bill of indictment which I 
have preferred, charges the scheme under exami- 


| nation with exercising powers not granted in the 
, compact, 


It usurps a power, no where granted, 
of loaning out the public money. The Constitu- 


, tion does not, and, for wise reasons, ought not, to 


confer on Congress the authority to lend money, 
“To borrow money, on the credit of the United 


, States,” is expressly authorized; but no permission 
_ of the converse operation is to be fonnd in the enu- 


meration of grants to Congress. To joan public 
money is not necessary or proper for carrying into 
execution any vested power, and cannot be regard- 
The power to 
loan money implies the right to levy and collect 
an excess of revenue beyond the necessary and 
appropriate wants of the Government. Applica- 
tions for loans would greatly multiply the induce- 
ments to superfinous, unjust, and oppressive tax- 
ation. A desire to negotiate loans from the Go- 
vernment, urged under the pretext of promoting 
the public good, would enlist a host of expectants 
and applicants, and would combine an interest in 
favor of surplus revenues, which would ultimate- 
ly prove irresistible and overwhelming. Among 
the most eager and importunate in their solicita- 
tions for the use of the public money always, as at 
present, will be seen the corporations of the coun- 
try. Deficiencies of the revenue appear to have 
been contemplated as of probable occurrence, and 
hence, very properly, the power “to borrow mo- 
ney” is expressly granted, and made permanent; 
but the idea of a surplus revenue of taxation be- 
yond the necessary wants and consumption of Go- 
vernment, seems to have been cautiously excluded 
from any place in the Constitution. We search 
in vain for any semblance of the power to lend 
public money. The evident danger of abuse and 
oppression, by inordinate taxation, for the purpose 
of granting loans to favored individuals or asso- 
ciations, vindicates the wisdom of withholding such 
a power, and impresses, with certainty, the con- 
clusion that none such could possibly have been 
contemplated. A total absence of all authority to 
lend the public money, in any form, ought to far- 
nish some security that taxation would be restrict- 
ed to the simple purpose of appropriation. Unless 
loan and appropriation are synonymous, or con- 
founded, the restriction of the money in the Trea- 
sury to appropriations is an exclusion of its em- 
ployment in the business of loans. 

Having ascertained, as I think, incontrovertibly, 
that “to lend money” is the exercise of a power not 
granted in the compact, it remains, in regular or- 
der, to inquire whether the depesites of the public 
money with the banks are, in fact, loans. It has 
been previously demonstrated that these deposites 
are not money actually in the Treasury, but are debts 
eue from the banks to the United States. To un- 
dertake, in addition to this, to demonstrate further 
that these debts are the result of moneys advanced 
or loaned, would be clearly to supererogate. It 
would be the useless employment of adducing tes- 
timony in proof of a notoriously self-evident fact. 
The eleventh section of the famous distribution and 
deposite act of the 23d of June, 1836, entitled “An 
act to regulate the deposites of the public money,” 





* The reader is respectfully referred to Nos. 15 
and 16 of the letters of Publius, in the work en- 
titled the “ Federalist ;” extracts from which had 
been noted, but were omitted in committee for the 
sake of economizing time. 
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expressly admits that the public money placed in 
the banks, under the name of “‘depusite,” is loaned 
to them, and requires interest for the use of it. In 
Cummittee of the Whole on that bill, I moved to 
strike out the part requiring interest, placing the 
motion distinct!y on the ground that it openly re- 
cognised the right of Congress to loan out the pub- 
lic money. The clause requiring interest had been 
inserted and defended upon the principle that the 
banks ought to pay for the use of the public money. 
Thus did Congress, ‘‘a mere trustee of the public 
treasure,” bound to make a specific application of 
it, assume the right to divert it, and to lean it out 
on interest. 


Mr. Chairman, this scheme of forming compacts’ 


or agreements with persons or bodies politic, not 
holding offices created, or appointments made, by 
this Government, to take possession of the revenue, 
with permission to use and employ it upon condi- 
tion of performing certain services, rests upon a 
virtual assumption of the power to “farm out the 
revenues.” There are general laws specifying and 
declaring what daties or taxes shall be paid: We 
have an estimate of the probable amount ef reve- 
nue accruing from the collection. Can the Go- 
vernment turn over to others, be they natural or 
artificial, the collection of the taxes, with the right 
of conversion to their own use, in consideration of 
a promise or agreement to pay out and disburse, as 
may be required, an equivalent sum? Let this 
indebtedness, this liability, be equal to a fairly esti- 
mated amount of all duties and taxes, deducting 
only a reasonable compensation for the expense 
and trouble of collection, and making a just allow- 
ance for failures or losses; let there be ample secu- 
rity for strict and faithful performance, siill is it 
competent for Congress to convey and transfer the 
gross uncollected revenue? I shall take it for 
granted that no persen will undertake to defend 
the policy or the constitutionality of such an ar- 
rangement. And where, it may very properly be 
inquired, is the difference in principle between 
receiving an acknowledgment of a debt, as a consi- 
deration for the transfer of the revenue before and 
after its collection? In both cases, the custody, 
possession, and use, of the revenue is surrendered, 
given, granted, and conveyed; and, in return there- 
for, a promise or obligation is taken for.so much 
money, payable and to be paid on demand; to be 
disbursed or doled out by the grantee according to 
the requisition of the grantor. 

The Government, sir, is to encounter all the dif- 
ficulty and expense of collecting the public money; 
it is to incur, as it should do, the respunsibility and 
the odium, if any, of enforcing an unjust and op- 
pressive system of taxation; and then is to let out, 
by special contract, to such banks as may be the 
selected objects of favor, the entire revenue, to be 
employed, at their unlimited discretion, in the busi- 
ness of trade and speculation in all its varieties. 
No matter bow arttully this systein of deposite may 
be disguised in its terms and stipulations; no mat- 
ter by what de!» :ive epithets it may be denominat- 
ed, “to this complexion it comes at last,” that the 
banks are the af 
of the United States. I have characteiized this 
proceeding as an assumption of a power not yrant- 
ed, but it might be adopting a more correct move of 
expression to designate it a surrender of the rights 
and duties of Congress to corporations. 

Let us, Mr. Chairman, to these charges of a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and an aseumption of 
power not granted, make an application of a !ead- 
ing doctrine of the Republican party, coutained in 
their creed, as expounded in the Kentucky resolu- 
tions, in Taylor’s resolutions, and in Madison’s re- 
port. In that resolution, to which the atlention of 
the committee has been heretofore invited, it is de- 
clared: “That, in case of a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of other powers, not grant- 
ed by the compact, the States, who are parties 
thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, to 
interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and 
for maintaining within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them.” The principle here asserted is maintained 
also in the Kentucky resolutions; and 1t is clearly 
explained, strongly enforced, and conclusively de- 
fended, in Madison’s report. It receives my must 


armers General” of the revenues | 


ee 


hearty and unqualified concurvence. The purpose, 
at present, however, is not to inquire whether it is 
a case of such deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of powers not granted, as to require and 
justify the interposition of the States for the pur- 
pose of arresting it within their respective limits. 
Probably it might be so regarded, were it possible 
to discuss the matter in all its relations and conse- 
quences to our institutions, State and Federal, free 
from the influence of banks and the power of 
money. 

The Federal Government possesses its powers, 
separate and distinct from the States and their Go- 
vernments, and ina rightful exercise of them can- 
not Se hindered, obstructed, or prevented by the 
interposition of State authority. The States cannot 
so exercise this right of interposition for the pur- 
pose of arresting the evil of Federal usurpation, as 
10 v:clate the compact to which they are parties. 
Whenever, therefore, a State can successfully in- 
terpose, without violating the compact, to defeat 
and prevent the progress of Federal action, it 
would seem to show conclusively that the arrested 
action was not authorized by the compact. I do 
not mean to gu into an exposition of the whole 
doctrine of State interposition. Let it suffice here 
to avow the belief that the modes are various; that 
the interposing act may be effected by the existing 
Gevernments of the States through the agency of 
one or all its departments, as may be deemed best 
and most appropriate; and that the mode and the 
manner of interposing must depend on the nature 
and extent of the evil to be arresied. 

Now, sir, is there any mode in which the States 
may, rightfally and successfully, interpose to arrest 
and prevent the employment of their banks as fiscal 
agents of this Federal Government? 

Surely it will not be questioned but that the States 
may prohibit any subscription to the stock of their 
banks on behalf of the United States, and may pre- 
vent the Federal Government from becoming a 
member of any incorpggated company within their 
respective limits. Th@States, in the act of incor- 
poration, may prescribe admissions into, and ex- 
clusions from, the company. Here, then, is one 
species of connection which may be avoided. Tne 
States have clearly the right to supervise, regulate, 
and control, the conduct of their own local inatitu- 
tions. They may, ia their wisdom and discretion, 
in the progress of time, discontinue, within their 
respective limits, the whole banking system. They 
may, in virtue of their exclusive power of legisla- 
tion over their own corporate bodies, interdict them 
from entering the service of another Government. 
They may inhibit or aanul all contracts and agree- 
inents made by the banks, which are not in strict 
pursuance of a rigi@ interpretation of their charters. 


These things are mavifestly within the competency - 


of State authority, and would effectually prevent 
any connection between the Federa! revennes and 
the local banks, without impeding or o})-tructing the 
rightful action of the Government; without impair- 
ing, in the least, itsright “io Jay and collect 'axes, 
duties, imposts, and excises,” to place all public 
money in the Treasury, to provide for its being 
kept there exclusively and securely, and to regulate 
the mode and manner of drawing out the same by 
its own officers, in consquence of appropriations. 
If, however, the selection and employinent of these 
banks rested upon any authority deducible from 
the terms of the compact, the States, who are par- 
ties, could not thus easily and efficiently interpose 
to arrest the progress of its exercise. 

Mr. Chairman, I proceed next to show that this 
alliance with the banks tends to efface the line of 
partition between the States and the Federal Go- 
vernment. It will be borne in mind by the mem- 
bers of the committee, that, in the commencement 
of my femarks, I laid down, as part of the 
groundwork of my argument, the fundamental 
principle of a division and distribution of political 
power between the two Governments. [I have 
marked several passages, both io Taylor’s “‘Con- 
struction Construed,” and his “Inquiry,” demon- 
strating ant enforcing this great principle in the 
structure of our political systems. It is with plea- 
sure that I refer to the views and arguments of this 
pure patriot and eminent statesman, on account of 
their own merit and the high estimation in which 


they are held in my own State; but to save time, 
now become so valuable, I will forego my desire 
to read extracts from the works before me. 

This primary principle teaches us that each Go- 
vernment has its appropriate and separate duties to 
perform, and that each has its separate and distinct 
functionaries and institutions. The conversion of 
those belonging to the States into the fiscal func- 
ionaries of the Federal Government, blends, 
mixes, and confuses the public money of the Jatter 
with the money and funds of the States, and of the 
local companies organized by their authority. 
In many instances the same banks will be in the 
fiscal employment of the States and of the United 
States at the same time. The officers and mem 
bers of companies created by the States, accounta- 
ble and responsible to the States, undertake, by 
contract, to render themselves accountable and re- 
sponsible to this Government, and thus to draw 
over them the mantle of Federal jurisdiction. If, 
technically speaking, they do not become officers 
w@der Federal appointment, yet most assuredly 
they are contractors with the Government. How 
far, in virtue of this contract with the corporate 
body, the character of contractor attaches to each 
member individually, it is not material to inquire; 
nor is it necessary tu revive a question mooted in 
this House in 1806, whether contractors are officers. 
If the president, directors, and members, are con- 
verted into contractors, and contraetors are officers, 
then they are all ineligible to seats in either House 
of Congress, under the sixth section of the first ar- 
ticle of the Constitution; and ia my own State, 
every person holding any office or place, any com- 
mission or appointment whatsoever, whether any 
pay or emolument be attached thereto or not, and 
every person in any way accepting or receiving 
any emolument whatever, is entirely disqualified 
for holding anv office therein. I will not under- 
take to decide here for my State a question coram 
non judice, ani which she is fully competent to de- 
cid® tor herself: whether every officer and stock- 
holder of a bank, performing, under selection and 
appointment by this Government, and under the 
terms and obligation of an express stipulation or 
agreement, the duiies of fiscal agent, do not hold 
some office, place, commission, or appointment, or 
do not, in some way, accept or receive some pay or 
emolument, and are not thereby entirely disquali- 
fied for holding any office in the Commonwealth? 
It is a question, perhaps, novel to all, and never 
considered by any; but in the progress of the sys- 
tem, should it unfortunately ‘): revived and conti- 
nued, it may prove to be one of deep and vital im- 
portance to the rights of the State, and to the pure 
administration of her laws. Itis no part of my 
purpose to discinss or decide it. My object was to 
bring to view such effects, to suggest such questions 
and doubts and difficaltics, as served to show that 
the enlistment of State institutions into Federal em- 
ployment, tended to confase and complicate the 
business and the duties of the two Governments, 
and thereby to efface, or render less distinct, that 
“line of partition,” which the Republican members 
of the General Assembly of Virginia, in their 
solemn address to the people, accompanying the 
resolutions of December, 1798, declared they were 
under “the strongest obligation to preserve unim- 
paired.” I will conclude this division of the sub- 
ject, by repeating and reaflirming some observa- 
tions which were incidentally drawn from me on a 


former occasion: 

“ Te was one of these who wished to orgnnize the Treasury 
of the United States upon its true constitutiona! ground, and to 
disconnect it entirely and wholly from its anion with State in. 
stitutions. He believed that good policy required it; that past 
experience demonstrated its necessity; and he believed it to be 
accoriing to the sjirit of the Constitution. and the obvious in- 
tention of the framers ofthat instrument. He was well satis- 
fied, from reason and reflection, as well asfrom the lights of 
forraer experiments, that the Sate banke, from their limited 
and local character. and from their separate and uncennected 
existence, under different State authorities, could never harmo- 
niously, adequately. and efficiently perform the functions of 
fiscal agents to the Federal Government. t 

“Mr. D. ob erved that it was a principle long established in 
Virginia, thatthe business and operations of each Government, 
State and Federal, should be kept separate and distinct. That 
each Government should be confined to its own orbit; that each 
should separately exercise its own appropriate powers; that the 
offices and the administration of the two Governments should 
ne: be united or blended in the same persons—are, in the gor! 
old Commonwealth of Virginia, regarded as cardinal doc- 
trines. The proposed connection between the banks and the 
Federal Goverament—the mixture of the revennes of the two 
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(ow ramones gp the hands of a common fiscal agent—the trans- 








fase, oF Ca snoneys of the Federal Goverament into the 
bra iese 0 irativis—are a palpable violation of the 
p iliticaleres:!o) Virgie which she has constantly and ardently 
cherished wig ite wakeful jealousy on this subject; 


soc) the anxious desire to establish and secure this great 
pincipe of S.ote sovereigaty, (luubtless to puard effectually 
azainest avy Mo's ert fluence on the part of the Federal Go- 
verntaen that at the very first session after the Virginia Con- 
vevion i.) ratified the Pederal Constitution, the Legislature 
enseted (iat any person holding any office or place, any com- 
miwiot er app oiutment whatsoever, whetherany pay or emolu- 
moot Waeattach +d thereto of not, or if in any way accepting 
or receiving aay emolument whatever should be entirely dis- 
quulitied or holding any office in the State. And the preamble 
af the act, afler reciune that the Convention had assented to the 
Feleral Constitution and the creation of a Federal Govern- 
roerg, declares. that ‘it is judged expedient and necessary that 
all those employelin the Administration of said Government 
ought to be disqualified from holding or administering any of- 
fice or place wiotgoever under the Government of the Com- 
m wealth.’ 

Mie wae che doctrine maintained fron the first by the Revo- 
Litiovary fathers of she Oid Dominion, and solemnly embodied 
1 ito Low in 1785, at the session that intervened between the,act 
of ratification and the commencement of the Federal Govern- 
mom. From that period ww the present it has been carefully 
p-eserved among our living statutes. And for the purpose of 
u holding the same principle of keeping the State, and all ite 
1 sutations exempt from any improper influence or interfer- 
ence by the Fed -ral Government, it is a part of our fundamen- 
tal law, a provision of our amended Constitution, that certain 
persons in the service of the United States shall be incapable 
of exercising the elective franchise. Mr. D. unhesita ingly 
avowedthat he was of thosewho advocated an entire separa- 
tion between the revenues of the Federal Government and the 
Btite banke 

Mr. Chairman, I have also charged this scheme, 
of surrendering the revenues to the use and em- 
ployment of the banks, with contradicting the set- 
tied doctrines of political economy, and grossly 
mistaking the nature and effect of taxation and 
public expenditure. On this branch of the subject 
i might detain the committee with numerous refe- 
rences jo authors of established reputation, and 
with copious extracts from their erudite investiga- 
tions. Admonished by the brevity of our time, 
and out of respect to the anxiety of others to be 
heard, [ will content myself with a few quotations 
from a sinele writer. 

On the subject of public expenditure, of con- 
sumption by Government, I will take the liberty of 
reading froin Say’s Political Economy the fullqwing: 

“If [have made myself understood, in the commenfement 
of ‘ii third book, my readers will have no difficulty in com- 
peehending that pubbe consumption, or that which takes place 
for the general utility of the whole community, is precisely 
anilogous to that of consumption, which goes to satisfy the 
wants of individuals or families. In either case, there is a de- 
s'yuction of values, and a loss of wealth, although, perhaps, not 
a shilling of epecie goes out of the country. 

“By way ol ensuring conviction of the truth of this position, 
let us trace, from first to last, the passage of a product towards 
[a consumption-on the public account. 

“The Government exacts from a tax-payer the payment of a 
given tax in the shape of money. ‘To inect this demand, the 
tax-payer exchanges part of the producis at his disposal for 
coin, which he pays tothe tax-gatherer: a second set of Go- 
yernment agents are busied in buying with that coin cloth and 
other necessaries for the soldiery. Up te this point, there is ao 
valoe lost or consumed; there has only heen a gratuitous trans 


fer of votue anda subsequent act ef Larter: but the value con- 
tributed by the subject still exists in the shape of stores and sup- 
p wes in the military depot. In the end, however, this value is 
consumed; and thea the portion of wealth which passes from 


the hans of the tax-payer inte those of the tax gatherer, is de- 
troyed and annihilated 
‘Vet itis pot the sun of money that is destroyed: that has 


only passed from one hand to another, either without any re- 
turn, as when it passed from the tax-payer to the tax-gatherer, 
or inexchange for an equivalent, as when it passed from the 
Government ageat to the contractor for clothing and supplies. 


Tite value of the movuey survives the Whole operation, and goes 


ticongh three, four, of a djozen hands without avy sensible alte- 
ration: it is the value of the clothing and necess.iies that disap- 
peu s with precisely (he some effet as if the tax-payer had, 


withthe same money, purchased clo hing and necessaries for 

= OWN Private Consumption. The sole difference is, that the 
individual m the ene case, and the State in the other, enjoys the 
sati<faciion resulting from that consumption. i ie 

“The same reasoning may be applied to all other kinds of 
public consempuon., When the money of the tax-payer goes 
to pay the salary of a public officer, that officer sells his time, 
his talenie, and his exertions, to the public, all which are con- 
sumed for public purposes. On theother hand, that officer con- 
simes, ingead of the tax-payer, the value he receives in lieu of 
his ervicas, in thesame manner asany clerk or person in the 
private empley Of the tax-payer would do. 

“There has long been a prevalent notion, that the values 
paid by the community for the public service, return to it again 
In some shape or other; in the vulgar phrase, that what Govern- 
raent and Ks agents receive, isrefunded again by their expendi- 
tere. ‘hie is a gross fallacy, butone that has been produc- 
tive of infinite mischief, inasmuch as it has been the pretext fora 
great deal of shametess waste and dilapidation. The valine 
— ‘o Government by the tax-payer, ts given without equ _va- 
ent or return; itisexpended by the Government in the purchare 
of personal service of objects of consumption; in one word, of 
= ofequivalent value, wkich are actually transferred. 

urchase or oxchange is a very different thiag from restitution.’ 


iv. Hounilton, in his valuable tract upon “The National 
Vert o° Great Britain,’ ustrates the absurdity of the position 
here atiacked, by comparing itto the “forcible entry of a rob 
ver inwo a merchart’s hoase, who should take away his money 
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“Turn it which way you will, this operation, thoagh often 
very complex in the execution, must always be reducible by 
analysis to this po statement. A product consumed must al- 
ways be a product lost, be the consumer who he may: lost 
without return, whenever no vaiue or adv: e is received in 
return but to the tax-payer, the advantages derived from the 
services of the public functionary, or from the consumption ef- 
fected inthe prosecation of public objects, is a positive return. 

“Lf, then, public and private expenditure affect eocial wealth 
in the same manner, the principles of economy, by which it 
should be regulated, must be the same in both cases. There 
are not two kinds of economy, any more than two kinds of 
honesty, or of morality. If a Government or an individual 
consume in such a way as to give birth to a product larger than 
that consumed, a successful effort of productive industry will 
be made. If no product result from the act of consumption, 
there is a loss of value, whether to the State or to the individual; 
yet probably that loss of value may have been productive of all 
the goodanticipated. Military stores and supplies, and the ume 
and labor of civil and military functionaries, engaged in the ef- 
fectual defence of the State, are well bestowed, though consum- 
ed and aanihilated; itis the same with them as with the com- 
modities and personal service that have been consumed in a pri- 

vate establishment. The sole benefit resulting in the later 
case is, the satisfaction of a want; if the want had no existence, 
the expense or consumption is a peers mischief, incurred 
without an objeet. So likewise ofthe public consumption: sys- 
tematic profusion, the creation of an office for the sole purpose 
of giving a salary, the destruction of an article for the mere 
pleasure of paying for it, are acts of extravagance either in a 
Government or an individual, in a small State or a large one, 
in a Republic or a Monarchy. Nay, there is more criminality 
in public than in private extravagance and profusion; mas- 
much as the individual squanders only what belongs to him; 
but the Government has nothing of its own to squander, being, 
in fact, a mere trustee of the public treasure. 

“What, Laven, are we to think of the principles laid down by 
those writers who have labored to draw an ess ntial distinction 
between public and private wealth, to show that economy is 
the way Lo increase private fortune, but, on the contrary, that 
public wealth increases with the increase of public consump- 
tion; inferring thence this fulse and dangerous conclusion, that 
the rules of conduct in the management of private fortune and of 
public treasure, are not only different, but in direct opposition.” 

In relation to the character and effect of taxa- 
tion, I ask indulgence whilst I read a few selected 
sentences from the same author: 

“Taxation is the transfer of a portion of the national products 
from the hands of individuals to those of the Government, for 
the purpose of meeting the public consumption or expenditure. 
Whatever be the denomination it bears—whethe: tax. contribu 
ion, duty, excise, custom, aid, subsidy, grant, or free gift —it is 
virtually a burden imposed upon individuals, either in a sepa- 
rate or in @ Corporate character, by the ruling power for the 
time being, for the purpose of supplying the consumption it 
may think proper to make at their expense; in short, an impost, 
in the literal sense. 

“It would be foreign to the vigp of this work to inquire in 
whom the right of taxation is,Wr ought to be, vested. In the 
science of political economy, taxation must be considered as 
matter of fact, and not of right; and nothing further is to be 
regarded than its nature, the source whence it derives the 
values it absorbs, and its effects upon national and individual 
interests. The province of this science extends no further. 

‘The object of taxation is, not the actual commodity, but the 
value of the ey given by the tax-payer to the tax- 
gatherer. It being paid in silver, in goods, or in personal eer- 
vice, is a mere accidental circumstance, which may be more 
or less advantageous to the subject or to the sovereign. The 
essential point is the value of the silver, the goods, or the service. 

“The mument that value is parted with by the tax-payer, it 
isfpo sitively lost to him: the moment it is consumed by the Go- 
vernment or its agents, it is lost to all the world, and never re- 
verta (o, or re-exists in, society. This, 1 apprehend, has been 
already demonstrated, when the general efiect of public con- 
sumption was under considesation. Tt was then shown that. 
however the money levied by taxation may be refunded to the 
nation, its value never is refunded, because it is never returned 
gratuitously, or refunded by the public functionaries, without 
receiving an equivalentin the way of barter or exchange. 

“ The same causes we have found to make unproductive con- 
sumption nowise favorable to reproduction, prevent taxation 
from at all promoting it. ‘Taxation deprivesthe producer of a 
product, which he woul! otherwise have the o;.tion of deriving 
a personal gratification from, if consumed unproductively, or of 
turning to profit, if he preferred to devute it to an useful em- 
ployment. One product is a means of raising another; and 
therefore, the subtraction ofa product must needs diminish, in- 
stead of augmenting, —— power. 

“Tt may be urged, that the pressure of taxation ‘mpels 
th» productive classes to redouble their exertions, and thus tends 
t» enlarge the national production. T answer that, in the first 
plaice, more exertion cannot alone produce: there must be capi- 
ta! for itto work upon, and capital is but an accumulation of 
te very products that taxation takes from the subject; that in 
the second place, it is evident that the values which jndustry 
creates express'y to satisfy the demands of taxation, are no in- 
crease of wealth; for they are seized on, and devoured by, tax- 
ation. Ttisa glaring absurdity to pretend that taxation contri- 
butes to national wealth, by engrossing part of the national pro- 
duce, and enriches the nation, by consumine part of its wealth. 
Indeed, it would be trifling with my readers’ time ‘o notice such 
a failacy, did not most Governments act upon this principle, 
and had not well-intentioned and scientific writers endeavored to 
support and establish it.”’ 


_ The opportunity afforded the banks, the permis- 
sion and encouragement to them, to employ the re- 
venue in trade and business; its conversion, in 
fact, after collection, into banking capital, as the 
basis not only of commercial, but of various other 
Operations, is a palpable violation of these plain 
and simple truths. The introduction of a systein 


inte 

and cell him he did him no injury, for the money, or of it 

would re in purehasing the siieeneticies ing aleal in, 

upon which he would receive a profit.” The encouragement 
by the public expenditure is precisely analogous. 
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founded upon the hypothesis that that value which 

is consumed by Government is still in existence, 

and capable of profitable employment and repro- 

duction, is an absurdity and a delusion little less 

extravagant than would be the idea, in a treatise on 

population, that the extinguishment of life is not a 

destruction of human existence—a subtraction from 

the numerical aggregate. It may be urged that the 

visible growth and prosperity of the country, the 

acknowledged augmentation of the grand total of 

national wealth, refutes the opinion that taxation 

and expenditure are an absolute destruction of so 

much value or wealth. Such reasoning is about 

as conviueing, such logic is as conclusive, as to 

maintain that the continued inerease of population, 

the constant -and invariable addition to the aggre- 
gate number ina country, by natural means, proves 
that no death has ever occurred. It is passing 
strange that a fallacy so absurd, a delusion so im- 
plausible, should be attempted upon the credulity 
of a whole nation. And what are the necessary 

consequences, the unavoidable mischiefs, of this 

scheme of deception and folly? The employment 

of the revenue in business and trade inevitably 
tends continually to the creation of an unnatural 
coadition of things, tends incessantly to disturb 
and derange the regular and ordinary course of 
business transactions, and tends to produce an 
artificial and deceitful relation between the trade 
of the country, and the capital actually applicable 
to that trade. In the intervening time, between 
collection and consumption, the revenue is stimu- 
lated into active employment; it becomes a moving 
cause in business and speculation; it is regarded 
and considered as the basis upon which may safely 
rest extended additional operations. Whenever 
the revenue, thus enticed or forced by the action 
of Government into busy employment, is with- 
drawn, as it must be necessarily at some time, then 
the public expenditure is a destrnction, to that 
extent, of so much capital. The capital being 
gradually withdrawn to supply the wants of the 
Government, in the same ratio, and even in a 
much greater, must business be affected. Not 
only the amount of business resting on this capital, 
artificially multiplied, must cease and perish; but the 
tumbling of the superstructure, thus erected, must 
shake and convualse all others in any way connected 
with it, and must produce panic and alarm through- 
out the country. But the accruing revenue, in order 
to prevent these, otherwise ceriain and disastrous, 
consequences, must be made to supply the defi- 
ciency created, must be made to fill up the chasm. 
Thus we have disclosed and avowed the startling, 
the odious doctrine, that besides the mere support 
of Government, the object and purpose of taxation 
is to contribute to the increase, or certainly to pre- 
vent a diminution of that amount of capital em- 
ployed by bank agencies. The principle of trans- 
ferring wealth or value, by force of legislation, 
from one class or portion of society to another, 
under whatever pretext of public utility, is a prin- 
ciple of plunder and robbery. It is taking the pro- 
perty of A, depriving him of the use, increase, and 
profit, and giving it to B, because he will, in the 
estimation of the Legislature, vest and employ it 
more beneficially for the “ general wel‘are.” It 
is as clear as the sun in the firmament on a cloud- 
less day, that this unprincipled and unconstitu- 
tional connection between the banks and the Go- 
vernment operates as an unmitigated stimulant to 
superfluous, excessive, tyrannical, and unconstitu- 
tivnal taxation—to taxation greatly surpassing the 
amount required for proper and economical expen- 
diture. 

But suppose, admit, that this licensed and ap- 
proved conversion »f revenue into bank capital does 
essentially assist in augmenting the aggregate 
wealth of the nation to an extent not otherwise at- 
tained. The admission of such a fact would be 
no refutation of the charge of injustice, partiality, 
and tyranny, urged against the system; and would, 
by 0 means, prove that such a system operated 
equally in improving the condition and muluplying 
the general comforts ef society—that its tendency 
was the production of “the greater good for the 
greater number.” 

Take, for example, a small commanity of one 
hundred persons, whose total production of value, 
er increase of wealth, is ten usand dollars. 
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Whether this increase shal!, by the partiality and 
injustice of law, be monopolized by five individuals, 
or shall be left free to the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of all, does not at all affect. the certainty of 
the fact of such increase; but it does materially 
concern the comfort, happiness, and equal rights of 
ninety-five out of one hundred in society. The 
augmentation of the aggregate wealth of a nation 
is not, therefore, always the proper,;measure of the 

gate improvement and amelioration of the 
condsion of its inhabitants. Strange and paradoxi- 
cal, therefore, as it may at first appear, it is never- 
theless undoubtedly true, that a nation may be ra- 
pidly increasing in wealth, whilstindividual pover- 
ty and inequality may be still more rapidly muiti- 
plying; and this deterioration of the comfort and 
means of subsistence of the inhabitants, separately 
or in different sections or parts, may be the result 
of those very laws which are stimulating the em- 
ployment of capital, and euhancing its profits. 
Such will be the tendency, in a greater or less de- 
gree, of any system which takes from individuals, 
by taxation, a sum more than sopfficient for the 
most rigidly economical wanis of Government, an 
permits the sum of taxation, or any portion thereof, 
to be transferred to favored classes or associations, 
to capitalists and speculators, under the shallow 
pretence of sustaining credit, invigorating confi- 
dence, extending commerce, and promoting the 
general prosperity of the country, but really for the 
purpose of swelling the profits and aggrandizing 
the wealih of these favorites. 

I should not have gone thus seriousiy, and at 
large, into this investigation of the deposite system, 
as connected with the principles of political econo- 
my, but for the fact that the policy of using the 
revenue, as active business capital, has heretofore 
been recommended and sanctioned; has been main- 
tained on this floor, and has been recently and 
zealously urged and defended in the other end of 
this building ‘*The whole surplus revenue be- 
yond the current disbursement of the Government” 
is to be rescued from “barren and unproductive 
idleness,” is to be preserved from “annihilation” as 
so much “national capital,” and is to be made 
“susceptible of multiplication, through conven- 
tional substitutes, to four times its nominal amount, 
and capable of fructifying and sustaining the na- 
tional industry to a corresponding extent.”* I 


have felt it my duty to meet and repel this doctrine ' 


of availing ourselves of the revenue power, the 
power of taxing the people, for the acquisition of 
national capital, to be employed in the encourage- 
ment of national industry. Such a system of 
deriving capital from the labor of the country, such 
a mode of giving itemployment, with the conse- 
quent distribution of its profits, is partial and un- 
just in its effects upon the different sections of the 
Union, and is repugnant to the spirit and intention 
of the Constitution. Against such a departure 
from the meaning and intent of the compact, 
against such sectional preferences, against sach 
odious inequality, we have just cause of complaint. 
Without discrimination or favor, let all be left free 
to exert their industry and skill, to employ their 
capital according to the suggestions of their own 
jadgments, and to enjoy, without interference, the 
fruits of their toils. But to see taxes, generously 
contributed for the sole purpose of equal govern- 
ment and equal security, diverted from their legiti- 
mate end, in order to bestow, partial benefits, is to 
feel the sting of injustice and oppression. 

In vain has the Constitution secured uniformity 
throughout the United Siates, in ‘all daties, im- 
posts, and excises;” in vain has it ordained that ‘no 
preference shall te given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another:” these provisions lose their salu- 
tary qualities, under the operation of that system 
which regards the revenue as national capital, and 
allows its employment for the encouragement of the 
industry and trade of one commercial city in pre- 
ference of another. a 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all these objec- 
tions, to the Constitutionality and policy of the 

‘measure, which I have endeavored to enforce, and 
which, to my own mind, are insuperable, a revi- 
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val of this exploded experiment is still most perti- 
naciously recommended. Numerous apologies, 
alike ingenious and unsatisfactory, are offered for 
past insufficiency, whilst the most liberal promises 
are tendered for future fidelity and prompt per- 
formance of duty. For myself, I have no confi- 
dence in its adequate ability or its efficieng agency. 
Unquestionably it has performed one miracle, a re- 
petition of which, no man, in his senses, who loves 
his country and its Government, ought to desire. 
With millions of revenue actually collected and 
unexpended, reported by the Secretary as having 
been received into the Treasury, this system 
has reduced the Government to want and 
embarrassment, in the language «f the day, to 
bankruptcy. Is it the part of wise men to urge 
an immedate exposure toasimilarfate? Or is itnot 
a wanton disregard of a high and solemn obliga- 
tion to insist again to place the public money in an 
exposed condition, liable to be withbeld from law- 
ful use and appropriation at the mere pleasure of 
artificia! and irresponsible bodies, acting under the 
suggestions of fraud, caprice, convenience, or ne- 
cessity. Exposed to such contingencies, and desti- 
tute, as I contend, of any complete remedy, we 
cannot, with strict propriety, affirm that the reve- 
nues are in a place of security. He, who is ex- 
posed to danger, who is in actual peril, cannot, in 
truth, be considered safe, because probably he may 
have the good fortune to escape without injury. 
The banks may again suspend, (should they gene- 
rally resume and get possession of the public mo- 
ney,) may refuse toredem their promises, may vio- 
late their contracts, and may disregard all their 
obligations. Because they may ultimately prove 
solvent, because they may perhaps, if so inclined, 
refund the money placed in their custody, and be- 
cause eventually nothing may be lost, is it there- 
fore safe or prudent to subject the Government, for 
its support and very continuance, to such contin- 
gencies? To speak with accuracy and precision, I 
cannot admit that banks are such agents as the 
public ought to believe safe and suitable. My col- 
league, [Mr. Gartanp,} however, will insist that 
banks give security, and are as much responsible 
as the officers of the Government; and that we have 
all the power over them which we have over indi- 
viduals. 

It will be an exceedingly difficult task to demon- 
strate that there is the same degree of responsibility 
to this Government on the part of State banks and 
Federal officers. It will be a rash undertaking to 
strive, by argument, to prove that we have all the 
power over them which we have over individuals 
holding Federal offices. This subject of corporate 
responsibility, and corporate liability to coercion and 
punishment, has already been anticipated. Sup- 
pose, in defiance of all principle, it should be at- 
tempted to declare by law the same penalties, the 
same sanciions, against State corporations, as 
against individual officers of this Government for 
delinquency; suppose, by the contrivance of com- 
pacts and stipulations, you set on foot some spe- 
cies of prosecution in the Federal courts: how ean 
their judgments and sentences be enforced against 
bodies politics of the States? If the coercion of the 
civil magistracy be insufficient, shall resort be had 
to the coercion of arms? It is absurd to think of 
fine, and punishment, and imprisonment, as appli- 
eable to corporations. In the very nature of things, 
there cannot be the same kind, or the same degree, 
of responsibility on their part as on the part of re- 
guiarly appointed officers. In the very nature of 
things, no Government can exercise all the power 
over its own corporations which it may exercise 
over individuals; and much less can, or ought, this 
Federal Government to exercise all the power over 
the State banks which.it may,’ and does, exercise 
over iis own officers. But there is an acknowledged 
distincuon between a law commanding and com- 
pelling performance, and a compact or agreement for 
mutual service or favor. Suppose a violation of 
the bargain by the Government, or. ts officers, 
where is the remedy of the corporations? Confis- 
cation of the pub'ic money? Suppose a violation 
or failure on the part of the corporations, how can 
a specific performance of the contract be enforced? 
And again, these contracts may be prohibited by 
the Staie Legislatures; nay, more: may be set aside 
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nullified by the stockholders in general meeting, as 
was the case of the contract made with the Bank o. 


viene. 

Having made these suggestions in relation to se- 
curity and safety, to responsibility, and to the prac- 
ticable application of a coercive power, I proceed 
to take a very cursory view of the manifold advan 
tages so confidently promised, as the result of this 
fiscal connection with the oan«s. am much mis- 
taken if the endst o oe accomplished, the benefits 
designed, will not be found, on examination, to be 
objects not contemplated or authorized by the Con- 
stitution. The powert o raise revenue, and to dis- 
burse it is unquestionably granted. 

Iti s proposed so to exercise this power as to re- 
gulate or restrain the banks from issuing notes be- 
low a certain denomination to be prescribed by 
act of Congress. Congress has no power to enact 
in direct terms any such prohibition, and yet prin- 
ciple 1s equally vio.ated by the adoption of regela- 
tions indirect.y accomplishing the same ,purpose. 
Tt proposes tu stimulate the banks to good manage- 
ment, and to deter them from misconduct, by ope- 
rating on their “hopes and fears.” The hope of be- 
ing permitted to derive profit from the use of the 
revenue, the fear of losing the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing this boon, are held out as inducements to the 
banks to conform their proceedings to the wishes 
of Federal authority. The power to foster an | en- 
courage domestic. manufactures in the States, by 
means of the revenue power, and by force of com- 
mercial regulations, rests oa no better foundation 
than the power to foster and encourage the issue 
ofa lecal currency. The power to encourage the 
manufaciure of articles of prescribed dimensions 
and quality d-pends upon the same rule of con- 
stractiou as the right to enceurage the manufacture 
of ‘bank notes of prescribed denomination and 
value. The right to create public confidence in the 
strength and durability of the article of cioth, is as 
clear as the right to impress public confidence on 
the articles of paper promises. They are both 
articles of domestic manufacture, and may be pro- 
duced with or without acts of incoporation. 

The “reward” of public confidence is proffered 
to one class; the withholding of public confidence 
is the rod of “punishment” to another class of 
banks. Where is the constitutional power to con- 
vert the public confidence and the credit of the Go- 
vernment into asystem of “rewards and punish- 
ments?” 

It virtually establishes a treaty of peace and co- 
operation with the pliant and conformable, and 
makes war upon the solvency and creditof the re- 
cusant and nen-conforming banks, 

The power of selection is founded upon the as- 
sumption ofa right to pronounce upon the solvency 
and sufficiency of our State ius!itutions. In prac- 
tice, it makes an odious, unjust, and injurious dis- 
crimination. Its effect is to divide the local cur- 
rency of the States into two classes: one class is to 
have the credit and confidence of the Government, 
and its issues are to be received in payment of dues; 
the other class has not the endorsement of the Go- 
vernment for its solvency, has not the favor of its 
confidence and goo! opinion, and its issues are not 
receivable in payment of dues. Equal though they 
may be in all other respects, the receivability of 
one in payment of dues, and the exclusion of the 
other, destroys their uniformity. The additional 
function of discharging public dues, enhances the 
value of the one in public estimation, and depreci- 
ates the other. 

On this subject of currency the United States 
present an anomaly. 

No State can make any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts. The power thus 
prohibited to the States, is no where conferred on 
Congress. “To coin money, reguiate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures,” is a power delégated to 
Congress, and expressly denied to the States. The 
gold and silver coin, thus under the tegulation of 
Congress, is the only money known to the Constitu- 
tion, and of which Congress can take cognizance, 
or can produce or regulate. In addition to this 
current and constitutional coin of the whole United 
States, the States respectively claim, and have ex- 
ercised, the right of creating banking companies, 
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wih the privilege of issuing promissory notes, 


"serving the purpose of a local currency. 


The advoeates «f the deposite system propose, 
by an affiliativa of certain banks, placed by con- 
waet under the supervising control of the Federal 
Government, exerted by an application of the re- 
venue power, to convert this local currency into a 
general cutrency, and to impartto it uniformity. 
Sir, the plan, at the outset, is chargeable with the 
absurdity and inconsistency of promising unifor- 
mity, and actually aggravating inequality by the 
mode and terms of selection. ‘The promised 
uniformity in the multifarious and diversified paper 
currencies of so many separate communities, can 
never be consummated. Such is its versatility, 
wach its uncertainty and inequality, at different 
times and places, that it seems to expose mathe- 
matical truth to ridicuie and doubt. A bank note 
m the city of Richmond may be equivalent to spe- 
ee and so may another bank note, of similar de- 
nomination ,be in St. Louis. New, sir, in mathe- 
matics, that things equal to the same, are equal to 
each other, is 2 truth independent of time and 
place. He who should act upon this truth, in re- 
ference to the two supposed bank notes, would be 
egregiously deceived. They are, perhaps, in no 
other places equal to the same thing, and are no 
where equal to each other. The uniformity of such 
variety of circulation and currency, emanating 
fggm the separate and independent States of this 
Confederacy, can never be effected by any consti- 
tutional application of the limited powers conferred 
oa Congress. The want and the desire of 
uniformity in this various currency, its eleva- 
tion above, or depression below, the stan- 
dard of the Constitution, its tendency to exclude 
gold and silver from circulation, its useful or 
injurious functions in commercial transactions, its 
agency in disturbing or definging the fair rate of 
exchange between different paris of the Union, 
neither from one, or all of these considerations com- 
bined, can any power be derived to Congress over 
the subject. 
character of the currency of the several States, we 
must, under our forms of Government, rely upon 
the same authority which has bestowed the privi- 
lege of creation and issue. For weal or wo, in 
wisdom or in folly, constitutionally or uucoffstitu- 
tionally, the States have adopted this paper system; 
they have, respectively, exclusive jurisdiction in the 
regulation of their own issues, and each may wholly 
exclude from cireulation within its limits the issues 
of any or allthe rest. Sir, I repeat that the great 
question of reform in local banks and currency, 
the great question of a revisal of the whole system 
uf corporations—these great questions between Re- 
publican equality and Aristocratic privilege—belong 
to the States separately; and any attempt on the 
part of Congress to interfere, regulate, control, or 
settle State policy, directly or indirectly, overtly or 
clandestinely, 1 denounce as an unwarrantable 
exercise of power. Congress ought not to be per- 
mitted to divide with the Siates the glory of achiev- 


ing a radical reformation in their own peculiar local || 


institutions, nor ought it to desire to participate in 
the crime of perpetuating existing abuses by inter- 
posing the mgis of protection, upon the false and 
slanderous suggestion that, under the cloak of re- 
form, the Democracy conceal the demon of destruc- 
tion. Let the struggles for reform of State policy 
be carried on, free from all! unjust obtrusion and 
illegal interference on the part of this Government.* 
~ [see with approbation that the eminent indivi- 
dual to whom is entrusted the Executive power, has 
adopted this safe rule of conduct; and, in his adhe- 
rence to it, [ trust confidently that he will be tri- 
umphbantly sustained. The States may, and doubt- 
less will, improve their currency; will cause it to 
approximate more nearly to the constitutional 
standard; will make it uniform, and equivalent to 
gold and silver within their own limits; and without, 
must leave it to depend upon its good character at 
home and the condition and wants of business. I 
will not doubt both the inclination and wisdom of 
the States to accomplish, without Federal dictation 
or prescription, the general reform so earnestly 
demanded by the state of public opinion. In the 
fulness of time it will be accomplished. [1 is a 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Dromgoole. 


certain stage in the regular advancement of politi- | 
cal truth, aud in the gra lual progress of the great 
Democratic principle. 

Mr. Chairman, let us briefly recapitulate the 
purposes, promises, and designs, of this union of 
the State Banks with the Federal Government. 

It assumes the power to loan out the public 
money: 

It converts the State banks into Farmers Gene- 
ral of the revenue: 

It reduces the Government to the necessity of 
making requisitions on the banks for the use of its 
own revenue: 

It effaces the line of partition between the two 
Governments: 

It applies national capital, raised by taxation, 
and multiplied four-fold, to fractify and sustain 
national industry: 

It undertakes to prescribe the denomination of 


It undertakes to restrain and regulate their 
issues: 

It addresses, as motives of conduct, their “hopes 
and fears:” 

It uses the public credit for “reward and pu- 
nishment:” 

It promises to give uniformity to the whole local 
currency: 

It makes odious discriminations, and aggravates 
its disparity: 

It proposes to recur to “existing materials,” 
“State institutions,” upon which to build up a sys- 
tem of Federal power: 

To make the most of these for the convenience 
of the Government, as well as for the general 
good: 

To reform their abuses, correct their defects, and 
adopt every precaution which may be necessary to 
insure their fidelity and efficiency. 

These are but an imperfect enumeration; and 
where, since the days of Hamilton, can its parallel 
be foun’? I call to mind none, except, perhaps, 
the exlravaganzas of Richard Rush, in his first 
annnal report, as Secretary of the Treasury. 
There appears to my mind so stronga resemblance, 
that [ cannot forego the opportunity of introducing 
to the notice of the committee the enumeration of 
the legitimate objects of Federal legislation con- 
tained in that famous document: 

“To give perfection to the industry of a country rich in the 
gifts of nature, and blessed in the beneficence of its Govern- 
ment; to draw out its obvious resources, and seek constantly 
for new ones, ever ready to unfold themselves to diligent in- 
quiry, urged on by adequate motives; to augment the number 
and variety of occupations for its inhabitants; to hold out to 
every degree of labor, and to every modification of skill, ics ap- 
propriate object and inducement—these ranking amongst the 
highest ends of legislation. To organize the whole labor of a 
country, to entice into the widest ranges its mechanical and in- 
tellectual capabilities, instead of suffering them to slumber ; to 
call forth, whenever bidden, latent ingenuity, giving to effort 
activity, and to emulation ardor; to create employment for the 
greatest amount of numbers, by adapting it to the diversified 
faculties, propensities, and situations of men, so that every par- 
ticle of ability, every shade of genius, may come into requisi- 
tion, is, in other words, to lift up the condition of a country, to 
increase its fical energy, to multiply the means and sources of 
its opulence, to imbue it with the elements of general, as well 
as lasting, strength and presperity.” 

With an avowal of so many objects and pur- 
poses of Federal legislation, with our State institu- 
tions nationalized, and drawn, by consequence of 
compacts and agreements, within the cognizance 
of, and subjected, if possible, to the decision of, the 
Federal judiciary, as cases, in law or equity, aris- 


Siates, what portion of the reserved rights of the 
States, may we hope, will ultimately be saved from 
encroachment, should these alarming doctrines 
obtain? Then the Republicans of the present day, 
as did the Republicans of °98, will have too much 
cause to express their deep regret, “‘that a spirit 
has been manifested by the Federal Government to 
enlarge its powers by forced constructions of the 
constitational charter which defines them.” 

In lieu of this scheme, which has so lately failed 
with a most disastrous explosion, itis proposed in 
the bill before us, reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to organize the Treasury accord- 
ing to the requisitions of the Constitution. My ecl- 
league [Mr. Gartanp] has candidly admitted that 


we, on our side, advocate, whilst the plan which he 
so zealously defends, is surrounded with insur- 


there is no constitutional objection to the plan which | 


| 
notes to be issued by the State banks: 
| 


ing under the Constitution and laws of the United 
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mountable difficulties. I was glad that my col- 
league did not indulge in the usual cant of charging 
our bill with creating two currencies, one for the 
Government, and another’for the people. Sir, it is 
utterly untrue that this bill creates any currency at 
all. I have heretofore adverted to the anomalous 
condition of the United States on the subject of 
currency, and have shown that whilst the Con- 
stitution requires a metallic currency, and autho- 
rizes no other, the States respectively, with or 
without constitutional right, have superadded a 
paper currency. Neither Congress or this bill is 
at all responsible for the existence of two curren- 
cies in the country. The coinage of money, the 
regniation of the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, is the imperative duty of Congress. The 
existence of a metallic currency, therefore, is an 
indispensable constitutional requisition. There is, 
then, one currency, under the Constitution, which 
is necessary and unavoidable, and must perform 
its intended functions; and those who are disposed 
to murmur because there is another currency, 
which cannot answer all the same purposes, 
ought to go to the source of its creation to 
vent their complaints and remonstrances, and 
ought not to hurl their indignation against our bill, 
which, in that particular at least, isinnocent. Our 
bill is based upon the principle, that according to 
the Constitution, in the payment of all dues and 
debts to the Government, gold and silver ought 
to be required, and looks to the ultimate esta- 
blisiment and general application of this princi- 
ple. Although “taxation, in its broad sense, im- 
plies any species of contribution or impost for 
the support of Government, yet I presume that it 
will not be contested or denied that our rates of 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, must be laid and 
collected in a general medium, denominated mo- 
ney. We have seen that the Constitution makes 
money to consist of gold and silver, and does not 
authorize any other currency ; this, therefore, must 
be the species of money intended to be employed, 
in Government purposes, by the framers of that 
instrument. Money is only the standard or mea- 
sure of value. Taxation is but the transfer of in- 
dividual wealth or value to the Government for 
its consumption. » The amount or extent of value 
taken from each citizen is measured by this stand- 
ard. Entire uniformity and exact equality in ail 
contributions and exactions cannot be attained 
really as well as nominally, but by the use of this 
common or constitutional standard or measure of 
value. Specie payments of all debts and dues to 
the Government are the necessary result of requir- 
ing uniformity, and employing a common and 
invariable standard. In addition to the argument 
resting on uniformity and a common standard, it 
will be remembered that neither the States or the 
Federal Government can make any thing but gold 
and silver a tender in payment of debts. Should 
the Government receive the paper substitutes, 
issued in the different States, in place of gold and 
silver, how can it with these preserve the public 
faith, and fulfil all its engagements at home and 
abroad, according to the terms of the Constitution ? 
Should the Government receive paper at all, it 
ought to be with a certainty, excluding every pos- 
sibility of doubt, of its immediate convertibility into 
gold and silver, and it ought to be so converted 
invariably before disbursement. In such case, the 
Government, as a matter of convenience to the tax 
payer, assists him in the process of converting his 
paper into that medium required for the use of the 
Treasury. 


As an authority for the receipt and disbursement 
of a paper currency, my colleague [Mr. GarLanD] 
relies upon the constraction given tothe act of 1759 
by Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the subsequent practice of the 
Government. In my opinion, sir, there has been a 
constant tendency to depart from the strict line of 
constitutional duty, in the administration of the 
finances, from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment, which is mainly attribu‘able to the unfortu- 
nate bias acquired from the doctrines inculcated 
by Hamilton.under the imposing authority of the 
head of the Treasury Department. Hamilton’s 
Federal ideas were embodied and brought into 
practice in his management of the Treasury, and 
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in hissysiems of finance. Against his constitutional 
constructions and his fiscal arrangements, the Re- 


publican party have regularly protested; and I can- | 
not but think that my colleague, as a Republican, | 


has made a most unfortunate reference. 
of gold and silver in the receipts and disbursements 


of the Government, in pursuance of the provisions | 


of the Constitation, it is maintained that the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of equivalents is a fair 


Instead | 


compliance with the Constitution and the law. Sir, | 
the doctrine of equivalents is unknown to the Con- | 


stitution, 
of Federalism. If Congress, or any department, or 
officer of the Government, can, in place of a specific 
thing, at discretion substitute an equivalent, then 
all the specific provisions of the Constitution may be 
supplanted, at the discretion of one, or all the de- 
partments combined, by the substitution of their 
equivalents. 


Sir, all the doctrines and arguments of those who | 


profess to belong to the Republican party, and yet 
advocate bank agency anda paper medium in the 


public receipts and disbursements, are of strong | 
Federal tendency; they lead, inevitably, to an ad- | 


mission of the constitutionality and necessity of a 
National Bank. They maintain that bank agency 
is essential in the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, 


and disbursement of the revenue, and that a paper | 


currency, convertible into gold and siver, and as 


an equiva'ent for gold and silver, is also indispensa- | 
ble in the collection, transfer, and disbursement of | 


the revenue. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, a Chief Justice Marshall | 
would, from premises not so strong and pointed, | 
easily and logically deduce the conclusion that it | 
was the right, and the duty, of Congress to esta- | 
blish a National Bank as a proper, convenient, use- | 
ful, and necessary appurtenance of the revenue | 


power. 


I do not mean to charge my colleague [Mr. Gar- | 
LAND] or all his political associates on this ques- | 


tion, with any wish or intention to favor the esta- 
blishment of such an institution at present. He 
has always disclaimed it—disclaims it now, and I 
am satisfied of his sincerity. I was, however, 
showing, as I migh legitimately do, and, as I 
think, I have saccessfully done, that the creation 
of such an institution must be the ultimate result, 


the final conclusion, of all their arguments and | 


doctrines. 


In the long departure of the Government from | 
the true rale of duty, and in the systems and prac- | 


tices which have grown up, I am fully aware that 
the habits, business, and interests of society are in- 
volved in a complicated and intimate connection. 
No man is more sensible thanI am, that, in the 
application of principles, however true in theory, 
we ought most carefully to survey all the difficul- 
culties and obstructions presented by the existing 
condition of things. Whilst I would not, in defi- 
ance of every obstacle, and regardless of conse- 
quences, press aa immediate adoption of a favorite 
system, in all its parts; neither would I, relin- 
quishing all hope and all effort, abandon it in de- 
spair, becanse it was not, at once, wholly practica- 
ble. Existing diaiculties, caused by the errors and 
defects of the past, cannot justify a change or an 
abandonment of principles founded in truth, and 
in the Constitution. [tis rather the duty of the 
statesman and the philosopher, sincerely convinced, 
and firm of purpose, to strengthen his defences by 
reason and argument; and to remove, prudently 
and gradually, with the least inconvenience and in- 
jury, the difficulties which oppose the introduction 
of his system. In obedience to the suggestions of 
prudence, and from a desire to avoid any shock or 
injury to the interests of the community, the bill 
under consideration proposes, very gradually, an 


entire disuse of the paper currency for the use of | 
the Treasury, and a complete restoration of the | 


constitutional standard; and thus, afier a long 
course of error, to retract the Government, in the 
management of the finances, to the simple duty 
prescribed in the instrument defining its powers. 


Mr. Chairman, an objection has been urged, that 
this separation of the Treasury from the banks 
will require an additional namber of officers, and 
will increase the patronage of the Executive. 
Sensitive as may be the public mind on the subject 


It is one of the many and fatal heresies | 
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of patronage, it is yet too intelligent and tvo patrio- 
tic to be deluded intoan abandonment of a wise and 
constitutional measure, by an unfounded clamor. It 
relies for its execution, like every other measure, 
upon officers competent in capacily and number, 
constitutionally appointed, and constitutionally respon- 
sible. Ample personal security, the solemn sanc- 
tions of oaths, liability to removal from office, the 
certainty of punishment for offences, the dread of 
exposure and disgrace—these are the guarantees, 
which will, in the general, ensure capacity and 
fidelity. Shall we surrender the belief, so long and 
so universally entertained in America, that man 
in his natural person, and in his individual re- 
sponsibility, is worthy of trust and confidence, is 
capable of executing the ordinary functions of civil 
Government? Shall we surrender this theory of Re- 
publican Government as an impracticable specula- 
tion or an idle dream, and in utter despair commit 
the vital concerns of this extended Confederacy, to 
associations of men converted by legal magic into 
bodies politic and corporate, with chartered protec- 
tions, known to the Government as agents only in 
their artificial character, whereby responsibility is 
diminished, and the difficulty of applying the re- 
straints and coercions of the law is greatly inereased? 
In lieu of the vast and complicated machinery of 
bank agency, our bill substitutes only some nine or 
ten additional officers. The increase of patronage 
to be exerted through these few additional officers 
of the Treasury Department, rigidly prohibited 
from using or employing any public money in 
their charge, under any pretence, for private pur- 
poses, dwindles into insignificance, compared with 
the almost incalculable influence which may 
be secured by an alliance between the banks 
and the Treasury. Take the favorite num- 
ber of deposite banks—twenty-five; multiply 
these by the whole number of officers, stock- 
holders, and debtors, too, in each: the extent of 
corrupt influence and patronage into which this 
system may degencrate is absolutely appalling. The 
public attention cannot be diverted from the con- 
templation of this stupendous combination, so sus- 
ceptible of a sinister influence, and so tempting to 
a designing Secretary, by the artful and causeless 
cry of Executive patronage over nine or ten offi- 
cers, fettered with legal restraints. Look at the 
numbers of opulent merchants, capitalists, stock- 
holders, and stockjobbers, who may, under the 
operation of this system, be brought into financial, 
and, probably, political, upion and concert, with 
the Secretary as common head. It would seem 
that the genius of Hamilton had awaked to revive 
**those fiscal systems and arrangements which 
keep a host of commercial and wealthy indivi- 
duals embodied, and obedient to the mandates of 
the Treasury,” and which the advocates of free 
Government and the enemies of corruption have 
heretofore assailed. 

Mr. Chairman, under the separation of the 
banks and the Government, proposed to be effected 
by the bill under examination, ‘‘a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money” will be practicable. All the 
artificial) conclusions and legal constructions of 
former systems, which, in most cases, were con- 
fused and unintelligible to the mass, will be 
avoided. A plain system of accounts, so anxiously 
desired by Mr. Jefferson, will be introduced, and 
the object of the Constitution fulfilled in requiring 
a publication, from time to time, of the account 
current of the Treasury. The great body of tax- 
pavers will see and understand the whole operation 
of the Treasury. 

The strict inhibition against employing any por- 
tion of the revenue in trade or business, will remove 
every inducement to excessive taxation; a super- 
fluity of revenue beyond the economical wants of 
the Government, will neither be desired by Con- 
gress or permitted by the people. The transfer of 
revenue, in no way connected with trade or com- 
merce, frum points of collection to places of 
expenditure, can produce no inconvenience, 
shock, or revulsion. No charge can with jus- 
tice be preferred, that the financial ope:ations 
of the Government have interrupted business, para- 
lyzed commerce, and destroyed credit. No class of 
citizens or section of the United States, can com- 





plain of partiality in the benefits to be derived from 
the use of the revenue, whilst all are alike excluded 
from any such favors. All unjust discriminations 
in the local currency, all improper interference in 
its regulation, will be avoided; and the States, with- 
out impediment or assistance, may proceed in its re- 
formation, according to their own sense of duty and 
policy. The strict adherence of the Government in 
all its money transactions to the common standard, 
will furnish both the measure of value and the ex- 
ample of enforcing it, which the Constitution in- 
tended, and will be more persuasive to the States to 
conform to it, than any direct attempt to control 
and regulate their diverse currency. Finally, the 
organization and management of the Treasury, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, will be to exercise and 
vindicate the right and capacity of the people of the 
States respectively to govern themselves, and to 
emancipate their Federal Government from bank 
thraldom. 


————————————E 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
REMARKS OF MR. YELL, 


Or ARKANSAS, 

In the House of Representatives, June 20, 1838—On 
the bill to increase the military establishment of 
the United States. 

Mr. WELL said, he should not now have trou- 
bled the House; but from the peculiar position he 
occupied as a representative from Arkansas, his 
duty to those whom it was his honor to represent 
here, forbade him to be silent, and rendered it his 
imperative duty to urge upon jhe House the duty, 
under existing circumstances, to increase the regu- 
lar army, to some extent. He would say with his 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,} who had just 
taken his seat, that he was as much opposed to an 
overgrown standing army as that gentleman, or 
any other was, or could be. He believed that such 
an army would not be found dangerous to the li- 
berties of the people; and as soon as he apprehended 
such a result in regard to the army of the United 
States, he should oppose its increase with what little 
ability he possessed; but until then, he saw no im- 
propriety, but, on the contrary, great necessity, for 
so far increasing it as to provide for the protection 
of the country. The gentleman had asked the 
Heuse why should we increase the army? In re- 
ply, I will recall his recollection to the commence- 
ment of the war :n Florida. Every one knew thatat 
the time it broke out no one apprehended the leat 
danger of an Indian war in that quarter. The 
sigas of war were not more ominous, nor as much 
so then as now on the whole Western frontier. 
There was but one man slain, that was Wiley 
Thompson, the Indian agent; yet ina few months 
the whole line of boundary in that quarter was in 
the flames of open war. Had we had a compe- 
tent military force upon the ground at that day, 
there would not have been the necessity of calling 
out militia and volunteers to the tune of forty-three 
thousand men. The vvlunteers from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, might have remained in 
peace at their homes, and the nation would have 
been saved the whole expense. There is now an 
obvious cause of war on the frontier; and the re- 
ports from that quarter all agreed in stating the 
probability that it would happen. The officers 
from whom this intelligence was received were ac- 
tnated by no secret design to increase the army, as 
the gentieman had suggested, nor would their own 
rank be raised by its success if they had. They 
were men far above so base a conspiracy, and have 
given only their views as they were bound to do. 
General Arbuckle and Colonel Vose, and ojpers, 
all state that the Indians in their vicinity were en- 
gaged in preparations for war, as will be seen by 
reference to a document from the War Department 
afew days since. Would this House refuse to 
credit the statements of such men, officially made 
to the Department? The House would understand 
him as confining his remarks entirely to the West- 
ern frontier. He spoke for the benefit of his own 
people. The gentleman from Missouri was abun- 
dantly able to look after his own constituents. 

Mr. Y. said he had voted to strike out the Senate 
bill, and in favor of the substitute moved by the 
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Committee on Military Affairs. The former re- 
commended the angmentation of the army to the 
namber of 14,000; the latter t) only 11,500. He 
had voted for the smaller number, because he 
saw no necessity for so large an increase as was 
proposed by the Senate. There was no need for 
augmenting at a!! the existing staff, of the army, as 
reported by the Senate; all he asked was, that the 
rank and file should be increased in number. This 
he demanded of the House as an act of mere jus- 
tice. The House had placed on the western fron- 
tier a body of Indians mustering not less than 
66,000 warriors, as will be seen by the report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs—an officer distin- 
guished for his ability and integrity. Whole num- 
ber of Indians. west of the Mississippi river, 
332,498; estimated warriors, 66,499. No matter 
by whose advice or policy this had been done; it 
was too late now to inquire into that; certainly, it 
never had been done by the suggestion, or with the 
consent, of the representatives of the people of Ar- 
kansas or Missouri. They had opposed the plan 
from the beginning. One of his colleagues in the 
Senate, then a delegate, opposed it on this floor and 
elsewhere. But without reverting to the past, the 
fact now was that those Indians were there; the 
Government had sent them there; and it was the 
duty of Government to provide against their hostile 
operations, 

He would remind the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Porx,] and from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,] that 
the Indians en the Arkansas frontier were not 
such Indians as Clark and Harmar had fought. 
These Indians were all fully armed; each one of 
them was furnished with as good a rifle as any of 
our own people, and they were well supplied with all 
the munitions of war; and what was their numeri- 
cal force? There were 20,000 Creeks, 15,000 Choc- 
taws, 10,000 Cherokees, besides some 5,0UU Osages, 








and some 1,500 Chickasaws, and how many Se. i- | 


neles wonld depend upon the final results of the 
Florida war. 

Now, he did not wish to be understood as taking 
the position that the people of Arkansas stood in 
dread of these Indians, however numerous they 
might be, as of a superior foe, ftom whom they 
fled to the Government for protection. No; if 
matters ever came to extremities, the people he 
represented were both able and willing to defend 
their own homes, and to protect their own wives 
and children. But the danger was not a personal 
or peculiar one, in which they alone had an isolated 
and independent concern. It was the danger and 
the concern of the country at large; and it was the 
duty of the whole people of the Union to guard 
against it. The people of Arkansas demanded 
protection, not as a boon, not as a gratuity, not out 
of pity; but as a matter of right to her own citizens, 
and by treaty stipulations with the Indians. He 
appealed on this subject alike to gentlemen on both 
sides of the House. Would they be willing, on 
account of any political or party bearings of this 
question, to stand by and see their fellow-citizens 
scalped and tomahawked? Would they have them 
exposed to the danger of such a fate, merely for 
the sake of saving a little money? No. He had 
a better opinion of the representatives of the Ame- 
rican people. He was sure that both the friends 
and the opponents of the Administration wonld 
freely vote whatever might real!y be requisite in 
this matter, 

M. Y. was well aware of what were the feelings, 
the apprehensions, and the desires of his people at 
home. They all fully expected an Indian war; 
they had no doubt that it was coming; and in that 
expectation, it would be their desire that the 
largest increase which had been proposed by either 
ofthe amendments should be granted by Con- 
gress, and they would be glad to increase it yet 
farther. Yet, though he knew these were their 
wishes at the present moment, he could not con- 
sent to vote for the increase proposed by the Se- 


. *.* { 
nate’s bill; he thought a smaller addition would be 


sufficient, and he took the responsibility of saying 
to the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Harrison] 
that he could not go fur the amendment he had 
proposed. He proposed, and it was all he asked, 
that five regiments of infantry and two of dragoons, 
making in all upwards of 6,500 men on our wes- 
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tern and north western frcntier, should be forth- 
with raised, and thisamendment will give it. This 
was, in his judgment sufficient to meet the exi- 
gency of the country. Ifthe companies o' infan- 
try were increased to 80 privates, this would give 
a force of 5,000 infantry, and 1,450 draguons for 
the defence of the south western frontier. He would 
dispose of this furce as follows. He would place 
in Fort Jesup, at the mouth of the Sabine, 500; 
at Fort Towson 500, to protect the frontier from 
the inroads of the Camanches and Pawnees; at 
Fort Smith 500; at Fort Gibson 500, and 200 at a 
post to be estabiished in the northwest corner of 
Arkansas. These, with the dragoons would give 
3,400 men to meet the Indian force west of Ar- 
kansas. 

Now let gentlemen consider the formidable 
amount of the Indians which have been collected 
at our western frontier. ‘They might be reckoned 
as follows: 


Choctaws and Chicknsaws - - 30,000 
Creeks - - - - - - 20,400 
Cherokees, about - - - - 10,000 
Osages  - - . - 5,000 
Pawnees - - - - - - 12,000 
Camanches - : - - - 20,0C0 


What then was the condition of the frontier as 
to safety? Why, it was true, as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] had said, that 25,000 
men could not defend it, if it came to a trial of ac- 
tual strength; but if the Government erected a line 
of posts well garrisoned, with mutual means of 
easy communication between them, the moral ef- 
fect on the minds of the Indians would operate as 
a sufficient defence, and prevent hostilities. But let 
war once actually break out, and twice the number of 
troops would afford no effectual resistance. The 
Indians were more than two to one. The Chero- 
kees Jay within half-a days march of some of the 
strongest counties in the State; in ten days the In- 
dians, if united, could drive every thing before 
them, and take Little Rock, the seat of Govern- 
ment. The militia would have tobe called out, 
but they would not check their progress to the Mis- 
sissippi river. This was no dream of the imagina- 
tion. The Indians, it appeared from late advices, 
were planting no corn, and some of them had 
burned their fences; and they declared to the 
whites, that at the time of their green corn dance 
they would finally determing whether to make 
war or no. The President. had been ap- 
prised of this state of things, and if he believed it 
to be true, as Mr. Y. did, he ought to draw off some 
troops from elsewhere. If, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Reep] had said, the troops 
were not wanted on the Atlantic seaboard, send 
them to the West, where they really were needed. 
Under this view of the case, Mr: Y. had been wil- 
ling to vote for one additional regiment, as pro- 
posed by the present amendment. 

The force at present on the frontier Mr. Y. 
stated as follows : 

Men at Fort Towson, some - - 200 

“at Fort Gibson, say - = 400 
“* at Fort Jesup - - - - 200 
with a portion of the regiment of dragoons; in all, 
about 1000 men. The garrison at Fort Gibson 
was no protection to Arkansas with her present 
force ; so far from it, that they had been obliged 
to send out three batialions of velunteers to protect 
the protectors. If this was the manner in which 
the Government meant to protect the people of 
Arkansas, it wou!d be better at once to withdraw 
all the United States garrisons, and let the people 
fight it out themselves. If they were not to have 
enough troops to do any geod, better take away 
what were there, and not oblige the people of Ar- 
kansas to defend the troops of the United States 
Government. There had been a selection of two 
posts to defend Arkansas and Missouri. He would 
give them 2000 infantry, and 1450 dragoons, for 
Missouri. But the honorable gentleman from Mis- 
souri must remember that the Indians west of his 
State would not have to be fought till those in 
Arkansas had been met first. The people of Mis- 
scuri would not be troubled till the people of Ar- 
kansas had been attacked. He was willing to give 
his frien’ from Missouri two regiments; and then 
let the dragoons be divided. Let Arkansas have 
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one regiment, and Missouri another. There were 
a body of 66,000 Indian warriors to be met, as he 
had before stated, all well armed with the bes: of 
rifles, and with plenty of ammunition. Was not 
the country bound to provide some addition to the 
army to meet a force so formidable ? 

Mr. Y. said that, perhaps, he was willing to put 
up with too little; but he was the more willing to be 
content with a small increase, because he well 
knew the ability, zeal, and energy, of the present 
Governor of his own State. That excellent of. 
ficer would never be wanting to his duty; and if it 
did come to hard fighting, he rather thought they 
would whip these Indians a little sooner than Un- 
cle Sam had whipped those in Florida, and at 
much less expanse. 

He was willing to give two regiments to the 
Northern frontier, from Detroit to Maine. He 
believed this would be as much as would be needed 
in that quarter. 

It must be remembered that they in the West 
had no artillery; all the cannon were on the sea- 
board. They might be taken, some of them, to tie 
Northern frontier; and if the force he had named 
was insufficient, he would consent to raise one more 
regiment, as proposed in the amendment of the 
committee. 

He believed that the Northwestern and North- 
eastern frontier needed additional regular trovps, 
but not very many, unless Maine was determined 
to rise up and take by force the portion of her ter- 
ritory now unlawfally held by the British. When 
it came to that, he was wiiling to vote her 25,000 
men, if necessary; but, as matiers now stood, the 
peuple on the Northern frontier had as many as 
those on the Western. 

In taking the ground he had done in relation to 
this bill, it must be recollected that he did not cal- 
cnlate on any further provision for the war in 
Florida. If they could not get along with the 
Seminoles without more troops, let them try the 
virtue of militia and volunteers. One thing was 
perfectly certain: we must keep the body of west- 
ern Indians in awe, or we should have war just 
as surely as the sun would rise. As long as the 
Government kept the Indians there, they must fur- 
nish forts and soldiers to keep them in order. This 
was necessary, also, to restrain evil minded whites, 
and to keep them from intruding and imposing 
on the Indians. A military force was as necessa- 
ry to keep the whites off the Indians as the Indians 
off the whites. 

What the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wiss] 
had said about Indian agents was, in general, true 
enough. But Mr. Y. knew of at least one bright 
exception, and that was the United States agent 
among the Choctaws. That gentleman had been 
oa to this city lately, and during his absence the 
Choctaws had met the Chickasaws, the Cherokees, 
and the Creeks in council, and were likely to unite 
with them in any hostile movement that might take 

lace. 

What he had asked was less, he knew, than his 
people expected; but he should persuade them to 
be content with it; at least, he should try. The 
Indians were two to one against them; and better 
armed than they. They would have, in the first 
place, to get their wives and children across the 
Mississippi. | This was the first thing a Western 
man cared about. And by the time that was done, 
the Indians would have possession both of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. After that they would face 
about and drive the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. But before it came to that, and to 
prevent, it possibie, the commencement of hostili- 
ties, it was no more than a matter of sheer justice 
that the Government should send there a compe- 
ient military force, «s he had every reason to be- 
lieve and hope they were disposed to afford. 


ee 


REMARKS OF MR. PRATT, 
Or New York, 

In the House o } Representatives, June 8, 1838—On 
the bill providing for the removal of the Trea- 
sury building. 

Mr. PRATT of New York, one of the Commit- 
tee which reported the bill rose, and said that he 
was altogether unused to public speaking, bat 
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hoped that he might be allowed to claim the at- 
tention of the committee, while offering to them a 
few practical observations upon the subject under 
consideration. He was glad that the discussion 
had, thas far, been mainly carried on in a’busines- 
like manner. This pleased him the more, that it 
strengthened him in the hope that his own una- 
dorned and plain mode of expressing his views 
would meet the indulgence of the committee. 

Mr. P. said that having been placed upon this 
Committee of Public Buildings, and the subject of 
the fitness for’ its intended pares of the new 
Treasury building having been brought to his at- 
tention, he had looked at the matter in the same 
practical manner in which he usually went about his 
own affairs. Thus viewing the building, he had 
not been long in coming to the opinion that it was 
all wrong, both in the matter of taste, and in the 
matter of execution. It was at his request and 
suggestion that the committee had examined the 
building personally; he believed it to be going 
wrong, and the examination had tended to confirm, 
not to confate that opinion. At first the proposi- 
tion personally to inspect this building was not 
favored by the committee, although it had at last 
been acceded to. And here Mr. P. would take the 
occasion of paying a merited tribute to the single- 
ness of purpose and purity of motive, which dic- 
tated the course of the members of the committee, 
of both political parties, in reference to this sub- 
ject, from first to last. He would particularly in- 
stance in this connection, the course pursued by the 
honorable chairman of that committee, [Mr. Lin- 
coN,} in regard to the furnishing and repairs of 
the Executive mansion. He, as we!! as the hono- 
rable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer,] 
though a political opponent, was as liberal and fair 
as any friend of the Administration could have de- 
sired. They had acted with the spirit of business 
men, and could honestly answer to the country, 
wiih the rest of the committee, that they had dis- 
charged their duty faithfully and conscientiously. 

For himself, he had for years been practically 
ehgaged in building; he could not avoid, there- 
fore, looking at the work submitted to his exami- 
nation in a practical point of view. He intended, 
in doing so, to do his duty, and to be usefal, if 
possible, to the country, whose servant he was. 
He knew well the responsibility he assumed, and 
had not shrunk from it. He and the whole com- 
mittee had taken great pains to enable themselves 
to lay before the House al! the facts upon which 
the report which accompanied the bill under con- 
sideration had been founded. tt was now the 
province of the House to judge for itself, as to the 
validity of the committee’s conclusions from those 
facts. The committee had counted the cost—they 

had come to the deliberate conclusion that the pub- 
lic money was being wasted on this unlucky piece 
of work, and they had told the House that such 
was their opinion. 

Mr. P. then siated that the length of the Trea- 
sury building, as it stands, is four hundred and 
fifty-six feet, the lower hall eight feettwo and a 
half inches wide, and the upper hall nine feet. He 
assumed as a demonstrable fact, that this was far 
too narrow. He compaired it with the hall of 
the new Patent Office, now in process ot erection, 
which he said was a little over one hundred feet in 
length, and fifteen in width. Nearly balf the Trea- 
sury building, he stated, was so constructed as to 
be under ground, which would have the inevitable 
effect of rendering thirty-seven, at least, of the 
rooms proposed to be made upon that floor, too 
dark and tov damp for use. 


Mr. P. also ecntended that this building, which 
Conzress had ordered to be built under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, had not 
been executed according te the directions given by 
General Jackson; who had expressly stipulated 
that the building should not interfere at all with 
the State Department; a building, nearly new, and 
which cost the country over $100,000. But by the 
plan of the architect now engaged on this build- 
ng, it seems that this Department is to come down, 
at an admitted loss of some $90,000. This, Mr. P. 
could not but look upon as miserable economy in- 
deed. The new erection was now within three or 
four feet of the State Department; and, owing to the 
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different heighths of the walls of the two buildings, 


it was quite obvious that they could never be made 

to match. White and black could not differ more 

widely than the two from each other; and was this 

a specimen of workmanship and of taste for an 

American citizen to point out to the stranger who 

may visit the Capitol of his country?’ He thought 

not. 

Mr. P. then went into a series of statements by 
way of exposiug some of the prominent imperfec- 
tions of the building; its entire want of adapta- 
tion to its purposes, the unfitness of the architect 
who designed it, and the palpable necessity which 
existed for taking it down, as a matter of the best 
and most prudent economy. He took the state- 
ment of the architect himself, as contained in the 
National Intelligencer, in a communication signed 
M, and which was as follows: 

The architect’s estimate for completing 
the present building, under the con- 
struction, is - - - - 

Expense of simply grading the street, 
without including the cost of culvert 
underneath - - = = - 


§500,000 


2,500 


502,500 





Total cost - - - 

Estimate for carrying out the whole 
plan, as approved by the Executive, 
including the renewal of the State 

Department building, and construct- 

ing a corresponding building at the 

south end - - - : - 397,500 

Whole cost - : - (900,000 
And showed that, in 1837, this architect’s own 
estimates were not much more than-half that sam. 
In commenting on this discrepancy, Mr. P. re- 
marked that he was compelled to say that this ar- 
chitect’s rule in buiiding was like that adopted by a 
certain Irish journeyinan he had heard of, who, 
as he could neither read nor write, dispensed with 
the draughts, and said he could work best by his 
eye! It seems to be the maxim of this architect to 
“cut and try.” 

In reply to some remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Keim] who had addressed the 
committee on this bill, and in behalf of the archi- 
tect of the Treasury building, Mr. P. observed, 
that that gentleman’s estimate of the thickness of 
the walls, at 3 feet 3inches, was entirely erroneous. 
He, Mr. P. had been told so before; and had taken 
the trouble to measure them for himself with the 
rule. Their thickness was only eighteen inches 
stone, filled inside with brick nine inches, making on- 
ly a thickness of two feetthree inches in all; and this 
for the wails of a building three stories, or forty- 
eight feet, high. The gentleman from Pennsy|l- 
vania,in his zeal to endorse the character, as an 
architect, of Mr. Mills, had stated, upon the autho- 
rity of the latter, what he, Mr. P. knew, from his 
own personal observation, to be inaccurate. He 
did not rest content with hearsay. His highest 
ambition, in making out his case, was to state 
facts. 

Mr. P. alluded also to some remarks which had 
fallen from the member from Arkansas, [Mr. YELt,] 
who had expressed the opinion that the present 
building was adequate to the purposes for which it 
was designed. He would ask that learned judge 
a simple question. How was light to be obtained 
in the lower story of the hall of that building, four 
hundred and fifty-six feet long, eight feet wide, 
with both ends closed; one-half of the story being 
under ground, and a hizh wali in front of the 
building, and ascending to the next story; how 
could he obtain sufficieut light in such a hall, for 
the most necessary purposes for which light is re- 
quired? 

Mr. P. said that these walls should have been at 
least three feet and six inches thick; that the iron 
bands are now precisely in the position where they 
are least useful, to wit: at the corners, and not at 
the antz, where, if at all, they should be. And he 
entered into a particular statement of the number 
of rooms, which it was a part of the plan to put 
into the building, many of which he demoastrated 
must be entirely unfit for use, by reason of the 
want of light, and the dampness. He also showed 
great errors in the calculations of the cost of exe- 








cuting different parts of the work, and 4emonsirat- 
ed the entire want of any thing like a fixed plan 
of proceeding, on the part of the architect, from 
first to last. He thought the duty of ihe legisla- 
tive branch of the Government to take the, execu- 
tution of this and similar works into its owm hands; 
believing as he did, that the duties of the Exegutive 
were already sufficiently onerous, without s\uper- 
adding those of master builder of the public offices. 
The Legislature, he contended, should attefd to 
these matters itself, and carry them on, by appoint- 
ments emanating from itself, of men iia whom 
confidence could be placed, and who woul! be re- 
sponsible to Congress for the manner in}, which 
they did their duty. This would be the cotarse, he 
said, that each man would pursue in his ows case, 
not only in architecture, but in law, in comjmerce, 
and in every other department of life. 

This was the building of the nation, and +4t was 
not his. He had here strung out facts which hey had 
ascertained by careful examination for the beefit 
of those concerned. It was proper to act as timhey 
saw fit. On them rested the responsibility. He 
had shown them that their money was being u+*e- 
lessly lavished, almost without any accountabil*)'” 
on the part of those entrusted with its expenditere, 
and here Mr. P. remarked upon the mAgre- 
ness and unsatisfactory character of the, sccouals 
rendered by the Commissioners of Public Build- 
ings, who had put down a gross “Mount of esti- 
mates, with a long string of toes, instead of 
giving particular statements of Very item of ex- 
penditure. That wasnotthe *ay, he, [Mr Paarr} 
did his own business, and b* Was not inclined to 
permit that of the country to be done in that loose 
and unsatisfactory manuer. He certainly did not 
intend to impute any thing like default to that offi- 
cer; but what he wanted were the facts, that he 
might be able to act undersiandingly. 

In the inquiry ordered by the House, as a part of 
the duty of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
they had had the aid of experience and disin- 
terested architects from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Vermont; not one of them sustained 
the views and statements of the architect of pub- 
lic buildings; and he, (Mr. Prartrt,] had already 
said enough in other portions of his remarks, to 
convince the House that the statements of that ar- 
chitect had not always been correct, or consistent 
with themselves, in relation to this subject. He 
had deceived two Presidents already, and was 
seemingly disposed to lead the conntry into an ex- 
pense of some $3,000,000 to carry on this extrava- 
gant project of his; and should this be done? 
What was the proposed alternative? To cause 
the walls of this building to be taken down, and its 
materials used for the erection of the Post Office, 
and then to erect a substantial and economical 
Treasury Building, according to a feasible and rea- 
sonable plan, as proposed in the bill under con- 
sideration; and what would be the expense of taking 
down and removing these walls? The following 
estimate, Mr. Pratr said, was made. by Mr Mills, 
which could probably be relied on safely. 

Ist. The present expenditures on this building 

amount to - - - $200,065 79 
2d. The value of the materials and 

work when taken out, and removed 

to a place of safety, with those on 
the ground, are estimated at - 


97,800 00 


—_— 


$102,265 79 





3d. The site being changed would 
render it unnecessary to regrade 
and pave 15th street, and construct 
a culvert under the same, estimat- 
ed at (which deduct) : 


20,000 00 
Making the total estimated loss + $82,265 79 
4th. in the event of removing the 
building, there will be no necessi- 
ty to take down, or alter the State 
Department building, which cost 
$100,000, and the saving here 
which m:ght properly be carried to 
the credit of the account, would be 80,000 00 


Leaving an actual loss of only - $2,265 79 
But, said Mr. P. I fear I am troubling the com- 
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mittee beyond their patience. 
Iam ng friend to tong speeches; and what I dis- 
like in others, I will not myself inflict on them. I 
went mio this inquiry, and into the discussion of 
the subject, in a practical way, as a business man. 
The building, which is the subject ef present con- 
sidgration, is not mine, Mr. Chairman, but yours. 
It is fer you to act as you please upon the advice 
which has now been given you. If you take it, 
well and good; if not, do not complain if you find, 
when. too late, that it had been better to follow it. 
The passage of this bill would save the country at 
least ‘a half million of dollars. The building now 
erecting, if permitted to go on, would cost more, 
ere “it is complete, than its erection thus far has 
cost, With these plain facts, stated thus plainly, 
leave the decision of the question to the House, 
where it properly belongs. 
LL. 


d PROTECTION OF THE FRONTIER. 
> REMARKS OF MR. FULTON, 


. Or ARKANSAS, 

‘n Senate, June 13, 1838—On the bill to set apart a 
‘elt of land on the western borders of the States 
of Missouri and Arkansas as bounty lands, to 
be ganted to settlers engaged for a term of years 
in defeme of the frontier. 

Mr. TacLSaDGE said he should like to hear the 
provisions of ti bill explained; when 

Mr. FULTOX arose, and said: 

Mr. Presipent: The Senator fron New York 

[Mr. Taitmapag] has only anticipated my inten- 

tion, in asking an explatation of the objects of the 

bill which has just been tead to the Senate. The 

measure proposed by the bill is of too much im- 

portance to at least two States ef this Union, not to 

enlist the deepest anxiety on the part of those who 
represent them on this floor, or to be submitted to 
the Senate without a zealous effort to satisfy every 

Senator that, in voting for the bill, he is not only 

supporting a measure of great national importance, 

but also a measure calculated, in the most econo- 
mical manner, to give security and protection to 
our exposed southwestern frontier; a measure, sir, 
which, in all human probability, may be the means 
of preventing, at no distant day, that pertion of our 
country from being deluged in blood. The report 
upon this subject of the Committee on Public 

Lands, has given the reasons which induced a 

majority of that committee to sanction the measure; 

but, as the membeis of the Senate may not have 


felt the force of those reasons as sensibly as those | 


of us must do who are so deeply interested for the 


lives and property of our constituents, and who || 


must necessarily regard with intense solicitude 
every measure calculated, in any manner, to affurd 
them protection, yet I cannot but indulge the hope 
that a further and fuller consideration of the sub- 
ject must lead the Senate to the adoption of similar 
conclusions with those which infiuenced the action 
of the committee in reporting the bill upon your 
table. 

The bill contemplates the creation of a strong 
military force upon the western borders of Missouri 
and Arkansas, of suflicient strength, and in such a 
position, as, whea united with sucha portion of the 
troops of the United States as the Government may 
be able to assign to the defence of that frontier, 
will be capable of giving protection to the country, 
and, by forming a barrier against the sudden incur- 
sions of hostile Indians, (now concentrated upon 
that frontier ia such numbers as renders them a 
most tormidable foe,) will be the means of giving 
security to all the inhabitants of both those border 
States. bs 

By the provisions of the bill, a belt of land, two 
townships deep, commencing on Fed river, and 
running actoss the States of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri to the Missouri river, within and bordering 
upon the western boundaries of those States, is to 
be set apart as bounty lands, to be granted in 
quarter sections to such persons as shall enrol 
themselves as volunteers or militiamen, to be 
organized and regularly trained for military ser- 
vice, and each of whom shall go upon and settle 
the quarter section he shall select. Each settler is 
10 be registered, and to be bound at all times to 
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| will relieve them. || take up arms in case of an apprehended or actual 


attack by the Indians upon the settlements, and to 
continue in service as long as troops may be re- 
quired for the defence of the frontier. It will be 
the interest of each settler to see that the companies 
and regiments are fully organized agreeably to the 
provisions of the bill, and that he is regularly exer- 
cised and instructed in military tactics, as the title 
to the land is made to depend upon the organizing 
and training of the settlers, and without which the 
right is forfeited. The bill requires that ecch set- 
ler shall select and occupy the quarter section he 
wishes to own, and shall cause himself to be regis- 
tered as the claimant of such quarter section; which 
registration will secure the possessidn, unless the 
same is forfeited by a failnre to comply strictly 
with the terms imposed by the provisions of the 
bill. These terms are, as already stated, either 
that the occupant shall unite himself with a volun- 
teer company, bound to serve upon the frontier for 
five ygars, or shall enrol himself in a militia com- 
pany for a like period of five years, and which 
company must belong to a regiment regu'arly 
organized and officered, and to be kept at all times 
prepared for action. These volunteer or militia 
troops are to be regularly trained to service, and to 
be subjected to such military duty as may be re- 
quired of them during the whole term of five years, 
even should it extend to constant service during 
the whole of that time; the right to the land to be 
forfeited if the same is not occupied for five years 
from the time of registration, or upon a refusal to 
do military duty at any time during that period. 
The fact that no title can be obtained except upon 
the certificate of the proper officer that the settler 
has strictly complied with all the requisitions of the 
bill, and has faithfully served his country for five 
years, creates a perfect security that the services 
will be rendered, and that the fullest consideration 
will be paid for the bounty of the Government. 

The object of the committee in limiting the 
quantity to be granted to each settler to one quar- 
ter section, was in order to increase the number of 
troops, and, at the same time, place them in such a 
convenient position to each other as would secure 
promptitude and certainty in bringing them imme- 
diately into the field of action. It was estimated 
that of the quantity of land included within the 
proposed limits, much more than one half of it 
would be unfit for cultivatiofi; and, when it is con- 
sidered that the most valuable tracts are already 
sold and settled, it is believed that within the belt 
of land proposed to be set apart by this bill, there 
would not be much over five thonsand quarter sec- 
tions which would be likely to be settled under the 
provisions of the bill; so that, if the inducement 
should be found to be sufficient to produce the de- 
sirable object contemplated by the bill, the force 
which would be in this way obtained would not ex- 
ceed five thousand men. When it was considered 
that there are, or will be in a very short period, 
about seventy-five thousand Indians of the various 
tribes collected together and settled so close to 
each other as to be able to embody a force of fifteen 
thousand warriors almost at a moment's warning, 
all of whom have been removed from the east to 
the west of the Mississippi, and who have been, by 
the policy of the Government, concentrated imme- 
diately upon the borders of the State of Arkansas, 
many of whom, also, have been removed there under 
circumstances justifying the belief that they wiilavail 
themselves of the first favorable opportunity to 
gratify their thirst for blood by making inroads 
upon the frontier settlements, and against which 
a war of the most devastating description might be 
at this ime most successfully prosecuted, it was 
considered by the committee that the additional 
force which this bill might be capable of affording, 
would be still necessary even if such an increase 
cf the army took place as would enable the Go- 
vernment to place upon that frontier from five to 
seven thousand regular troops. And when the 
great uncertainty of the increase of the army is 
taken into consideration, the importance of such a 
measure as the one proposed by the present bill 
becomes still more obvious. 

Mr. President, this bill does not propose a mere 
donation to the settler. It is not intended to en- 
courage persons to seize upon the public lands, as 
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he hardy pioneers of the West have, as I think 
most unjustly been accused of having done. No 
st: those who are to get the benefit of this nea. 
sure are required to render valuable services to 
their country. The pelicy of granting bounties in 
lands to those who risk their lives in the public 
service, is as old as the Government itself. And 
what service, I would ask, can be greater than that 
of voluntarily placing onesself in the very face of 
danger, as all must do who comply with the pro- 
visions of this bill? What better troops, I would 
ask, could there be than might be obtained in the 
manner proposed by the tall? These settlers would 
be called on to defend their property, their families, 
and their lives. They would go forth to battle, 
animated not only by a proper sense of the obliga- 
tion which the service they have entered into im. 
poses, but also by’ the consciousness that the lives 
of others, near and dear to them, depend upon their 
valor. They would fight, not only from a sense 
of duty, but for their country, and their homes, and 
their firesides. In this way may a respectable and 
efficient force be permanently established upon the 
frontier, to maintain and supply which the Govern. 
ment will not be required to expend a single cent, 
except when the men are cailed into active ser- 
vice. Once established there, with the improve. 
ments and cultivation which each will be required 
to make to support himself for five years, their 
population will become fixed, and although all may 
not always remain, yet the inhabitants will be so 
permanently established, by separate farms, that 
the number of occupants will be, most probably, 
continued, and a dense settlement of citizen s0l- 
diers will thus be secured, capable, almost within 
themselves, of giving security to the frontier in all 
future times. 

It has been objected that a thick settlement of 
our citizens close upon the Indian border, would 
be calculated to lead to difficulties with the In- 
dians. The best answer to this objection is deriv- 
ed from tke experience of the past. The counties 
immediately bordering upon the Indian line, inthe 
State of Arkansas, (and through which the telt 
of land now proposed to be set apart runs,) are the 
most populous counties of the State. A highly re- 
spectable, industrious, and enterprising people are 
now inhabiting this belt of land, having purchased 
the land of the Government at a time when they 
had no right to suppose they were destined to be 
exposed to all the horrors of the tomahawk and 
scalping knife. These citizens of Arkansas have 
lived in the immediate neighborhood of the !n- 
dians for many years. No intrusions upon the In- 
dian country have ever taken place; no depreda- 
tions have been committed; and the established 
boundary vetween our citizens and the Indian 
tribes, has been as sacredly respected as it would 
have been if it had been defended by a sufficient 
standing army to enforce respect. No, sir: our 
frontier inhabitants are as good and law-abiding a 
people as live. From such a population, no mat- 
ter how dense they may become, nor how close 
they may be to the border, no difficulties with the 
Indians need be apprehended from them. They 
have amongst them many hardy adventurers, who 
have endured the greatest privations in reaching 
the country of their choice; but they are now gene- 
rally surrounded by all the comforts of life, and by 
a course of industry and pradence, have made 
themselves independent. hey are a moral and 
exemplary people, and peace and good order uni- 
versally prevails throughout those distant settle- 
ments. Relying upon each other for mutual pro- 
tection, they are bound together by the strongest 
ties. No deeds of violence happen there. The 
Government has placed them in their present peril- 
ous Situation, and they have a right to expect from 
her the most ample protection. They are not wil 
ling to believe that their country will abandon 
them to their fate, or leave them a prey to the mer- 
ciless savage, instigated to deeds of blood by 
imaginary wrongs, and the bad counsels of wicked 
and vindictive spirits amongst them. And yet, Sir, 
such is the state of alarm which prevails upon the 
frontier; so suspicious have been the movemen's of 
the Indians; so many secret councils have recently 
been held; such have been the character of their 
threats; such their confidence in their strength, and 
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the knowledge of our weakness; and so universal 
is the belief there that a combined Indian attack 
will ere long be made upon our settlements; that 
if adequate protection is not immediately afforded, 
the country will either be abandoned, or such steps 
will be taken for the purpose of fortifying the 
country and placing it in a state of defence, as they 
may themselves be capable of, if they find that they 
have been abandoned to their fate by the National 
Government. Our people are brave, sir, and 
would make a determined stand if they could be 
embodied; but, separated as they are, and scattered 
over so wide a surface, an Indian force of many 
thousand warriors, such as they are now capable 
of collecting instantly together, agmed as they have 
been by our Government, and well supplied with 
ammunition, might deluge our country with blood, 
and spread desolation over the whole border settle- 
ments, before a sufficient force could be embodied 
to stay the work of death. 

The excitement which now prevails .upon the 
frontier, from the belief that the powerful Indian 
tribes are rife for war, makes it the imperious duty 

‘ of the Government to afford prompt and adequate 
protection. I trust, sir, I have satisfied the Senate 
that the measure now proposed will add materially 
to the defence of the country, and would form a 
solid barrier against the incursions of a merciless 
and exterminating savage fee. 

I feel it to be my duty to state to the Senate and 
to the country, that the inhabitants of Missouri and 
Arkansas are at this moment in a most critical 
situation. The lives of all sexes and conditions 
are in jeopardy. ‘They are now looking with in- 
tense anxiety to the action of Congress. Nothing 
has yet been done. Will you, afier having forced 
upon them such terrible neighbors, refuse them 
that protection which humanity demands? I am 
satisfied it will not be refused. By the proposed 
measure, the services of an efficient and considera- 
ble force will be secured for five years, at the rate 
of $200 for each soldier. It is true, they may not 
be required, even during the whole of that period, to 
go to the field of battle; but they will be at all times 
in the face of danger, and fully prepared for action. 
I feel the utmost confidence that a body of troops 
thus collected together, may be certainly relied 
upon, and that they will bravely and nobly defend 
the land they have upon such terms chosen as their 
homes. If the country proposed to be thus occu- 
pied, was an uninhabited wilderness, then indeed, 
perhaps, some might fear that such a measure 
might cause ft to be filled up with a dangerous and 
lawless population. Settled, however, as this coun- 
try already is, by an honorable, high-minded, and 
virtuous people, amongst whom desperate and bad 
men would not be permitted to remain, the vacant 
lands must necessarily be occupied by such a de- 

scription of people as will promote the prosperity, 

as well as add to the defence, of the country. 

In an economical point of view, ro defence 
could be cheaper than that which is proposed by 
the bill under consideration. It is true, it would 
not do to be alone relied upon; but if a dense settle- 
ment is presented to the Indians all along the line, 
trained to the use of arms, and so organized as to 
be capable of taking the field in considerable force 
at the shortest notice, such would be their con- 
sciousness of our military strength, and our ability 
to defend ourselves, as must necessarily force them 
to remain at peace, or at least to hesitate long be- 
fore they would consent to make war upon such a 
Settlement. Powerful, however, as are the Indian 
tribes immediately upon our border, and relieved, 
as they now are, from all apprehensions of attack 
from the Indians of the prairies, and since the 
policy has been adopted of making peace between 
the wild Indians and those who are somewhat 
Civilized, the necessity for maintaining a sufficient 
number of regular troops, not only to preserve 
peace amongst the Indians themselves, but also to 
deter them from all attempts towards uniting toge- 
ther, and making common cause against the fron- 
tier States, is most strikingly manifested. Indeed, 
Sir, it is the duty of this Government to place the 
frontier in the most perfect state of defence. Ex- 
perience has proved to us that whenever the In- 
dians become desperate, even the fear of extermi- 
nation will not prevent them from madly rushing 
















































upon death, and forcing upon us the necessity of 
destroying them, as the only mode by which they 
can be prevented from perpetrating the most despe- 
rate deeds of blood. It is also true, that no matter 
how war may come upon us, the certain conse- 
quence always will be, that then at least we must 
expect an Indian war to break ovt. We can- 
not hope to escape from war altogether; and there- 
fore, a large force will be constantly required to 
keep the Indians incheck. Ifa sufficient force 
could have been sent to Florida at the time the In- 
dians began first to manifest a hostile spirit, what 
a vast expenditure of blood and treasure would 
have been saved to the nation? So long as there 
are indieations of hostility manifested by the In- 
dians, or a remote prospect of a foreign war exists, 
the only means of preserving peace will be to place 
our exposed frontier in such a state of defence, as 
will be calculated to give ample protection to the 
people. 

Some objection may be made to the quantity of 
land proposed to be set apart for military purposes 
by this bill. But, sir, that portion of it now unoc- 
cupied, and capable of yielding a support, is not 
considerable. The quantity of land proposed to 
be set apart is only two townships in depth; not 
wider than is necessary to create a barrier over 
which an invader cannot pass. The belt com- 
meaces on Red river; and, as the greater portion 
of the country between Red river and the Arkan- 
sas is exceedingly broken and sterile, only a small 
portion in that section of the State, within the pro- 
posed limits, will be settled upon on the terms of- 
fered. That section between the Arkansas river 
and the Missouri line, is capable of supporting a 
dense population; and such fearless and enterpris- 
ing men as will risk their lives, and those of their 
families, there at this time, and who desire to live 
by field laber, may procure homes in between those 
limits, if disposed to avail themselves of the terms 
offered. But as already much of this land has 
been purchased from the United States, the re- 
mainder will not be sufficient to afford settlements 
for a larger number of persons than the defence 
of the country demands. The same remark ap- 
plies, I presume, to the country between the line 
of the State of Missouri and the Missouri river. 
This is the extent to which the bounty settlement is 
contemplated to extend. That portion of the State 
of Missouri bordering on the Missouri river is con- 
sidered not to be in danger, or so much exposed to 
Indian aggression. 

The policy of all other Governments has been 
to grant lands with a view to encourage their set- 
tlement and cultivation. Our country having set- 
tled so rapidly, many of our statesmen have become 
opposed to the wide-spread extension of our popu- 
lation. Their policy is te adopt measures to en- 
rich the nation from the sales of the public lands. 
No measure, therefore, having for its object only 
he settlement of the country, could hope to find 
avor at this time with Congress. But as the pre- 
ent measure proposes the grant of lands already 
culled over, and in consideration for perils and ser- 
vices to be rendered upon a national object of the 
first magnitude and importance, and in the de- 
fence of a portion of the country, to pretect which 
the Government has, by its own action, imposed 
upon itself an obligation of the highest and most 
binding character, and to neglect which woald be a 
breach of faith, which wou'd not only be disgrace- 
ful, but would also involve her in a most bloody 
and exterminating war—it does seem to me that 
the bill before us cannot fail to find favor in the 
breasts of Senators. 

The proposed measure will create a considera- 
ble force, answering nearly every purpose of a cor- 
responding amount of regular troops, and without 
subjecting the Government to any of the expenses, 
or giving rise to any of the apprehensions which 
standing armies are calculated to produce. 

I trust the Senate is satisfied that there is an ur- 
gent necessity for a large increase of force upon 
the southwestern frontier. It is not my purpose to 
urge this or any other measure, by an attempt to 
create unnecessary alarm. It is known to allthat a 
vast number of Indians have been congregated 
upon the frontier. It is also known that they have 
been instructed in the use of the rifle, and that we 
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have put the very best description of that weapon 
into theirhands. It is known that great dissatisfac- 
tion and loud complaints have been poured out 
against the Government by the inhabitants of the 
frontier, for having manifested so little concern, as 
they think, for the perilous situation in whieh they 
have been placed by the§policy of the Government. 
They tell their representatives not to cease their 
efforts until they succeed in rousing every depart- 
ment of the Government to a proper sense of the 
danger to which they are exposed. They say it 
will not do to compare their situation with that of 
the early settlers of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Those settlers had to contend with (comparatively 
speaking) but a handful of Indian warriors, and 
those, too, not armed with the deadly rifle. They, 
too, went prepared to fight for the country they set- 
tledin. They spilt their blood freely, and held the 
land at an immense sacrifice of life, and by suffer- 
ings, at the mention of which all our sympathies 
are awakened. This Government has no right to 
place the citizens of Arkansas and Missouri in a 
similar situation. The people of those States have 
done no act which should involve them in an In- 
dian war, and particularly such a one as may now 
be waged against them. It is against the whole 
people of the United States that the Indians are dis- 
posed to make war, and it is, therefore, the duty of 
the Government to see that our citizens are not left 
to suffer alone. I trust, sir, that every measure of 
defence will be promptly taken by the Government; 
and I hope that the measure proposed by the bill 
under consideration may be speedily adopted. 
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INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
SPEECH OF MR. TOUCEY, 


Or Coynecticur, 

In the House of Representatives, June 23, 1838—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill for the establishment of an 
Independent Treasury. 

Mr. TOUCEY rose and said: 

I regret, sir, that this measure has not been 
brought into discussien in this House at an ear- 
lier period of the session. The bill from the 
Senate on the same subject was laid upon the 
table, without discussion, by a silent vote ; and this 
great measure, the deliverance of (he Government 
of the American people from abject and dan- 
gerous dependence upon the banks, and the esta- 
blishment of an. Independent Treasury in pursu- 
ance of the plain principles of the Constitution—a 
measure, fraught with immense interest to the coun- 
try, and destined to influence permanently, as well 
as deeply, the welfare of this great nation—has not, 
until this late period, been made the subject of de- 
bate and deliberation in the House of Representa- 
tives. I approach it now under a strong sense of 
my responsibility to a most enlightened constitu- 
ency, and to the Aiserican people; and I shall en- 
deavor to discharge my duty under the guidance of 
truth and reason, and in entire forgetfulness of 
every consideration not connected with the best in- 
terests of the country. 

This measure has already taken effect, practi- 
cally, by force of existing laws, and was brought 
about by the suspension of specie payments on the 
part of the banks. It is no longer a question 
whether the separation shall take place, but whether 
a new union shall be formed with them, after they 
have Separated themselves from the Government; 
have entirely failed to perform their engagements 
in the most essential particulars; have, in the midst 
of a long and prosperous peace, inflicted upon the 
country a multitude of depreciated currencies, and 
when the whole system has fallen prostrate under 
the weight of its own excesses. I am against a re- 
union, and I propose to state the reasons for my 
opinion. 

We are still in the midst of one of the greatest 
calamities which can befall a people, because 
it reaches every individual in the country. No 
one so humble, no one so exalted, as not to taste 
its bitter fruits. In the downward progress to it, 
and in the convulsive struggle to return and escape 
from it, the value of every man’s property is un- 
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settled, every contract is changed, and every hu- 
man being in the land is visited with injustice, fraud, 
and robbery, under the forms of Jaw. It is the 
most stupendous iniquity which can be practiced, 
and prevail in a civilized community, without in- 
volving it at once in all the horrors of insurrection 
and bloodshed. 

Such acalamity, so extensive, and all-pervading, 
cannot exist without a plain, palpable, adequate 
cause. Whatis it? if the Government has done 
the mischief, if the agents of the people have 
brevght it upon us, let them be held responsible 
for it, anc Jet the indignation of the whole couniry 
pursue them to the uttermost. But if, on the other 
hand, it has been brought upon us by the agents of 
another power, which has sprung up as it were by 
stealth, and grown upon us unawares, into perfect 
organization, and the most gigantic dimensions; 
which has a foothold in every part of this broad 
land, already ri-es higher than the Republic, can mas- 


ter the Government itself,and dictate law to the States 
and the people—the law of necessity which must 
be obeyed—if this great overshadowing, organized, 


moneyed power exists among us, and has brought 
this calaunty upon the country by its own irrega- 
larities or abuses, then, sir, let ushold it responsible 
for the mischief, acquit the Government of the 
charge, and let us provide guarantees for the future. 

What was the cause of this calamity—the 
cause of causes; the cause of the many conspiring 
agencies, which contributed to produce it? What 
was the true, real, radical, vital canse, from which 
this mighty mischief sprung into existence ? 

Will any one deny that the immediate, efficient 
cause was the undue expansion of the currency by 
an excess of paper money? The fact is most cer- 
tain; established by indubitable evidence, and ac- 
knowledged on all sides; that the actual currency of 
this country, at the commencement of the past 

_ year, was incomparably greater than at any for- 
mer period. In the year 1830, the whole currency 
of bank paper was but sixty-one millions; in the 
beginning of 1837, itwas one hundred and fifty 
millions, and was estimated by some of very high 
authority, to be one hundred and eighty-five mil- 
lions. ‘Thus the actual currency of the country, 
in that short period, suddenly, violently, in subver- 
sion of every principle of political science, of every 
maxim of political wisdom, had been augmented 
nearly threefold. 

What was the wnaroidable consequence of this 
incredible augmentation of the currency? For, al- 
though the results of a very considerable expansion 
may be overcome, without producing overwhelm- 
ing calamities, yet, when it proceeds beyond cer- 
tam bounds, an earthquake or a tempest is not less 
under the dominion of man, or its effects less ine- 
vitable or less disastrous. A great enlargement ot 
the currency, beyond all due bounds, is necessarily 
followed always by a great and rapid increase of 
prices, (without an increase of value,) an irrepres- 
sible spirit of trade and speculation, an inundation 
of foreign goods, an accumulation of foreign debt, 
a heavy drain of specie, aviolent pressure upon the 
banks; and when the drain of specie is so great, 
and so long continued, that the banks are unable to 
meet it with the specie fund which they have on 
hand, why, of course, every body knows they must 
suspend their payments, that is, in geld and silver, 
the only currency which will go abroad. 

This expansion of the paper currency, this in- 
crease of prices, this spirit of speculation, this flood 
of foreign goods, this foreign debt, this heavy 
drain ef specie, and this pressure upon the banks, 
and their suspension, we have witnessed in regular 
succession; the over-banking, over-trading, and 
excessive speculation have passed under the eyes 
of every one; and the deplorable consequences, 
the prostration of credit, of business, and of the 
banking institutions of the country, so severely 
felt in the embarrassments and bankruptcies of so 
many thousan’s—I had almost said millions—and 
the curse of so many depreciated, inconvertible 
paper correncies, will not soon be forgotten by the 
men of the present generation. 

Who were the authors of this mischief? Who 
put forth this excess of paper money? Who pro- 
duced this expansion of the currency by this excess 
of paper raoney, and thus became responsible for 
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the consequences which: necessarily ensued? Was 
it the banks, or was it the Federal Government? 
Was it the banks, which have been clothed, by 
the several States, with the high sovereign power 
of furnishing the entire paper currency of the 
country ; or was it the Federal Government, which 
neither has, nor exercises, any such power? By 


what arts of sophistry shall the responsibility be | 


transferred from the exclusive authors of paper 
money, who have issued it in boundless excess, to 
others, who have issued none, but have striven to 
increase the currency of hard money ? 

The answer is given by the banks: We have 
done it; we have put forth such an excess of paper 
currency that we have not been able to redeem it; 
but you have destreyed the great regulator by 
which we were checked; you have refused to re- 
charter a National Bank, by which we should have 
been restrained from these excesses; and we have 
run riot, and you are responsible. 

The advocates of a National Bank have always 
insisted on its indispensable necessity, or, at least, 
its great utility, as a regulator of the currency. 
This is the great argument for such an institution, 
urged by its friends, and they deem it unanswera- 
ble and irresistible. From 1830 to 1836, we had 
such a bank. What was its course? Did it regu- 
late the currency? Did it hold the State banks in 
check, and confine them within proper limits? 
Did it prevent, or even impede, the enormous ex- 
pansion of the currency, which has proved so 
disastrous? Far from it. On the contrary, it was 
precisely the worst conducted institution in the 
country, the most irregular in its action, the great- 
est disturber of the currency, the most vicieus in 
its influence, the most powerful for evil, and most 
mmediately and directly efficient in producing the 
present disasters. Let facts speak; let history 
speak; let the records of the Bank tell its own tale. 
In 1830, its issues were fifteen millions and its 
loans forty millions; in May, 1832, during the 
struggle for the succession to the Presidency of that 
year, it had increased its issues to twenty-six mil- 
lions, and its loans to seventy millions. In this 
then unprecedented career of expansion it was, of 
course, followed by the whole train of State banks. 
Suddenly taking an opposite direction, it forced the 
whole army of State banks to contract; and in No- 
vember, 1834, its issues were down to fifteen mil- 
lions and its loans te forty-five millions. Suddenly 
again veering about, it set off with redoubled speed 
and vigor in astill wilder and more disastrous career 
of expansion; and on the Ist of July, 1835, in the 
brief period of eight months, it had expanded its 
issues from fifteen to twenty-five millions, and its 
loans from forty-five to sixty-five millions; and, if 
the State banks were guilty of an equal expansion, 
that memorable period of eight months deluged the 
country with more than fifty millions of currency, 
and more than one hundred millions of bank loans, 
beyond what existed at the commencement of it. 

It was impossible that this sudden and vast in- 
crease of the currency (to pass over that of 1832) 
should not have broken up the settled course of all 
business, disturbed the prices of all property, and 
roused and maddened the spirit of speculation, al- 
ready rife, to tenfold fierceness. We find, there- 
fore, that immediately after the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, then acting under a charter granted by 
Congress, began this expansion, immediately after 
the termination of the ever-memorable session of 
panic and consternation, the sales of the public 
lands began to increase, and rose to five millions 
in the very year 1834, to fifteen millions in 1835, 
and to twenty-five millions in 1836. Atthe same 
time our imports began to increase, and rose to 
one hundred and twenty-six millions in 1834, to 
one hundred and fifty millions in 1835, and to one 
hundred and ninety millions in 1936. At the same 
time, so profitable was the business of banking, and 
so great was the employmentof banks,that bank cap- 
ital increased from two hundred millions, in 1834, 
to two hundred and thirty-one millions in 1835, 
to two hundred and fifty-one millions in 1836, and 
go three hundred and twenty-three millions in 1837. 
From 1834 to 1837, bank capital increased more 
than one hundred and twenty millions, bank loans 
more than two hundred and fifty millions,;and the 
surplus in the Treasury rose to forty millions. 
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The Bank of the United States, the boasted regu. 
lator of the currency, the vaunted controller of the 
State banks, was the first to start off in this mad 
career of expansion, of over-banking, over trading, 
and exorbitant speculation, and pushed on at the 
tep of its speed, under whip and spur, followed by 
the rest in close pursuit, until the whole troop, ex. 
hausted, fell prostrate, and all who were borne 
along by them were bronght to the dust. Such 
was the forlofn and wretched condition of the cur- 
rency (inflated, false, and hollow, ready to explode 
at the slightest shock,) which the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States bequeathed to the country as the fruits 
of twenty years’ salutary influence and beneficent 
operation! 

Such was the action of the banks. Furnishing 
the entire paper currency of the country, they in- 
creased it to such an extent, under the lead of the 
Bank of the United States, that its immense expan- 
sion produced, Ist, a great and rapid advance of 
prices, with its usual concomitant, an exorbitant 
spirit of trade and speculation; 2d, a vast influx of 
foreign goods, with its usual attendant, animmense 
foreign debt; 3d, a heavy drain of gold and silver, 
and a tremendous pressure upon the banks, (which 
were out at sea, upon the top of the highest billow, 
with every sail unfarled;) and, lastly, a disruption 
and separation of the metallic and paper curren- 
cies. This is the ordinary and natural course of 
things. The uncontrollable laws of trade require 
it. {t could not be otherwise, where the expansion 
had been enormous, and had long operated, with 
little to resist its powerful agency. ‘The laws of 
trade must be repealed, and the course of human af- 
fairs must be entirely reversed, or the light of ex- 
perience will always, and every where, disclose 
such results. 

These enormous expansions, followed of course 
by corresponding contractions, are the great prac- 
tical evils of the American banking system, whose 
radical vice is, that this propensity to periodical 
expansions is the law of its nature, under its exist- 
ing organization. It would be difficult to devise 
a system, which would have a more powerful and 
necessary tendency in that direction. The inte- 
rests of the banks and the interests of those who 
deal with them, the large dividends on the one 
side, and the large accommodations and ample pro- 
fits on the other, combine perpetually to produce 
these expansions and explosions of the currency. 
The profits of banking, and the profits of trade and 
specylation, go hand in hand, increasing together, 
and by the same operations. Most men want 
money, because it can be profitably employed. 
The banks can manufacture it to any extent, and 
send it forth in any quantities, because they are 
not in truth called upon to redeemit. There is 
absolutely no demand for the precious’ metals, no 
necessity of redeeming their paper, no necessity of 
keeping any sum beyond the merest pittance of 
gold and silver in their vaults, while the expansion 
is in progress, and of course the bubble may be 
blown indefinitely. At last, in the midst of the 
most largely extended business, and the most 
highly excited hopes, an adverse balance of trade, 
a foreign movement upon American securities, 
calls for the gold and silver in the banks, and the 
whole scene is changed in an instant; the bubble 
bursts, and ruin and desolation stalk through the 
land, claiming half the community for their 
victims! . 

Having thus stated the direct and obvious cause 
of the present derangement of the currency and 
business of the country, it becomes an inquiry of 
the gravest import, whether any remedy can be 
applied, which, though it may not entirely remove, 
may yet greatly repress, and hold in check, this 
vicious propensity of our moneyed institutions, and 
how far the Government has ministered, or can 
minister, by its operations, to the same important 
object; important alike to those institutions, to all 
who are particularly interested in them, and to the 
whole community. J 

Passing over the great question of the consti'u- 
tional authority of Congress to create a National 
Bank, the concentration of so much power in the 
hands of one man, the establishment of a virtual 
menarchy in the moneyed world, the danger threa- 
tened by it to the interests of the country, and the 
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‘herties of the le, and the unequivocal and re- 
nein nen at the public will against it, I 
shall confine myself to the only view appropriate in 
this connection, the influence of such an institution 
upon what I have denominated the radical vice of 
the American banking sysilem—uits propensity to 
expansion and explosion. a. 

| have already anticipated this view, by a narra- 
tive of facts and experience, which render theory 
and speculation of little moment. We have seen 

recisely this institution, at a period md&t favorable 
for the exertion of a corrective agency, first and 
foremost to stimulate the currency and trade of the 
country to the brink of destruction; opening the 
floodgates when they should be shut, and shutting 
them when they should be open; without the skill 
to discover, without the ability to correct the evil, 
or without the disposition to do so, unless it may 
have the Government and the country under its 

“= why should we expect that a National 
Bank, even if it were not an instrument of partisan 
warfare, or an element of political power, would 
furnish an adequate check upon these expansions 
of the currency? From its very aature, it is essen- 
tially the same, in the laws of its existence, 
with all other banks. It is immaterial in what 
city ef this Union its directory may. reside, 
or under what name they may act. Subject 
to the same general influences, and operated upon 
by the same powerful and universal causes, it would 
inevitably itself take the same downward course. 
Borne along upon the same,tide with all other 
banks, it would equally, with them, be incapable 
of offering resistance. The same interests of the 
Bank on the one hand, and the same interests of 
those who dealt with it on the other, would be in 
incessant Operation, in perpetual conspiracy, for 
ever leading to the same end—the expansion of the 
business and profits of both. We have yet to see 
men, in the conduct of a moneyed institution, orga- 
nized for purposes of profit, ‘act invariably, and at 
all times, in direct opposition to motives of pecu- 
niary interest, to the urgent. solicitations of confid- 
ing and dependant friends, and to the importunate 
demands of an excited community. A Nationa) 
Bank might, at times, check a solitary irregularity 
here and there, but it would only inflame and ag- 
gravale those general cisorders of which we are 
speaking; would only perpetuate those general 
abuses which we are deprecating; would only aug- 
ment the power of expansion, and that fatal ten- 
dency of the system to revulsion,.which we desire 
to counteract and resist.. The history of the past, 
to which I have alluded, drawn from the records of 
a National, Bank, fully illustrates. and establishes 
these positions, not as theory, but as actual, attested 
experience, 

It is beyond the utmost power of human legisla- 
tion to remove, in any great degree, this deep-root- 
ed evil—an undue increase of the representative 
part of the currency over the real money represeat- 
ed by it—without diminishing the one, and increas- 
ing the other; without substituting a metallic cur- 
Tency for some portion of the paper carrency, and 
enlarging the amount of gold and silver to be kept 
in the banks as a basis for the remainder. e 
have too little hard money in use, because the Ge- 
vernment had discarded it, and because all the 
channels of circulation are filled with paper money 
of larger or smaller denominations, which dispenses 
with it; and we have too little in the banks, be- 
cause year after year the fund which lies there. is 
not ealled for, is therefore encroached u from 
ume to time, and not kept up; and, finally, in. the 
ordinary course of affairs, is not deemed necessary. 
These two evils, so prevalent in times past, are the 
very elements of an undue expansion of a paper 
currency. 

The pelicy of the Administration of the Federal 
Government,and of its frienc’s generally, has been to 
reform these evils, and the abuses. connected with 
them, In the first, place we enlarged the mint, 
and increased the coinage. ..In a. very short pe- 
riod we coined more gold than had been coined, 


from the foundation of the Government. In the. 


next place, we established a new valuation of the 
gold coin, _Before that, there was practically a 


Premium, for exporting it, in consequence of its 
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low valuation; and it went immediately out of the 
country as fast as it was coined. Now it remains 
in the country. In the third place, in the several 
States where our friends had the control, they pro- 
hibited the use of small bills, as had been done in 
France and England, and supplied their place with 
hard money. By these measures, we increased the 
gold and silver in actual circulation among the 
people of the United States, from four millions in 


1834 to thirty millions of dollars in 1837; and we | 
increased the gold and silver in the banks from 


twenty-four millions, in 1834, to forty-five millions 
of dollars, in 1837. In three or four years, we 
added forty-seven millions of dollars to our stock 
of gold and silver in the country. The States, it 
is true, where the Opposition have had the control, 
have to some extent counteracted this policy, by 
flooding the country with small bills, which, 
as far as they prevail, expel the gold and silver; 
and-the banks by suspending specie payments ob- 
tained ‘a temporary victory over our policy, by 
shutting up thespecie in their vaults; and by arresting 
the circulation of it as long as their depreciated 
paper shall continue to circulate. The great result 
of this policy, however, still remains, and gold and 
silver is even now so abundant in the country, 
though locked up, that the banks are able to re- 
sume their payments, which otherwise would not 
have been the case. Let them resume, as they can 
and ought to do, and the auspicious results antici- 
pated from this policy will be signally manifest to 
every body, when the measure of suppressing 
small bills shall have been carried into full effect. 
In the first place, there will be an abundance of 
gold and silver in circulation for the ordinary trans- 
actions of the great mass of the people. In the 
next place, this abundance in circulation will fur- 
nish a ready supply to the banks. At the same time 
the greater amount in their vaults and at their com- 
mand, will enable them at all times more surely 


| to redeem their bills and sustain their payments, in 


the only money recognised by law. These results, 
so much desired by all, will, when once accom- 
plished, be permanently accomplished, and enjoyed 
without interruption, if the banks can only be com- 
pelled, or induced, to preserve themselves in that 
condition, which will enabie them to sustain their 
payments; a condition so much more ersy to be 
maintained jn consequence of these very results. 
But, sir, that condition the banks will not main- 
tain, unless there shall be a uniform, steady, unre- 
mitted and persevering demand upon the specie in 
their vaults, which will compel them to keep an 
adequate supply. They are too much disposed, 
from motives of immediate profit, to reduce that 
supply too low. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. The whole paper circulation of the 
country depends upon it for its solidity, for its 
convertibility, for its equality with the real money 
it represents, for its character as money, for its 
hold upon the confidence of the community, for 
its ability to withstand the first shock from any 
vicissitude in trade, the first pressure from. any 
cause at home or abroad; and when we reflect 
that if this fund, aided by an abundant specie cir- 
culation, is unequal to the task of sustaming the 
payments of the banks, the whole paper circula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty millions is depre- 
ciated in a moment, the whole people of the coun- 
try are plundered of fifteen millions at the first onset, 


_and all the evils of breken faith, prostrate credit, 


and depreciated currencies, are fastened upon us 
by the failure, 1 am confident that no one will accuse 
me of overstating the importance of this snpply of 
specie in the vaults of banks, of setting additional 
gaards over it, and rendering its withdrawal more 
difficult, if not impracticable. 

The policy of coming, ultimately, but gracu- 
ally and surely to the use of coin chiefly in the fis- 
cal operations of this Government is, in part, to fill 
another great channe! of circulation (not in the con- 
ro si any on — gold and silver; and also to 

the banks with a larger supply by creating a 
uniform, steady demand upon them to a reasonable 
extent. The only effect upon the banks will be to 
check them, as was done by the late Bank of the 


. United States, to require them to keep a larger sup- 


ply of the precious metals, to prevent them from 
doing too much. business upon.too little capital, to 


constrain them in a degree to keep within safer limits, 
to guard the public in some measure against those 
dangerous expansions which are always followed 
by disastrous consequences, to prevent the growth 
of those enormous excerscences upon the body 
politic, which absorb the viial juices and induce 
the most terrible maiadies. This sound and healthy 
circulation of the precicus metals, the banks, if they 
are not too overgrasping, will easily supply and 
sustain. It requires only an increase of their sup- 
ply not inconsistent with a reasonable profit. It 
will go out of their veults and retura again, and 
the process will be gradual, constant and steady. It 
will not go out of the country, and when exchange 
IS against us, and there is a demand for the precious 
metals for exportation, it will not diminish the 
ability of the banks to meet that demand. 

This is the great power of regulating the cur- 
rency conferred by the Constitution: to coin money, 
to regulate its valve, and use it in the fiscal opera- 
tions of this Government. It is not a doubuul 
power, obtained by forced constructions. It is a 
clear and express grant; and if exercised in the 
mode proposed, it will hold the banks in check, re- 
strain their improvident issues, keep them within 
safe bounds, or at least have a most powerful ten- 
dency to do so, by a reasonable, constant, steady, 
unremitting, all-pervading operation, which the 
banks now affeet to dread so much, and for no rea- 
son whatever, except that it will require at all times 
a broader specie basis to be kept perpetually in their 
vaulis; the very thing which the whole community 
so much desire, which the immense interests in- 
volved in our vastly extended paper currency im- 
peratively demand, and which cannot be dispensed 
with without essentially compromising periodically, 
at short intervals, the substantial prosperity of the 
country. 

Such will be the effect of the return of this Go- 
vernment, not suddenly, but gradually, by sure 
and cauticus steps, to the use of its own money in 
its fiscal operations. It must be obvious that it 
will not destroy or prejudice a safe, well regulated 
credit system; on the other hand, it will strengthen 
it where it ought to be strengthened; will reform it 
where it needs reformation; and will only lop off 
abuses. 

Instead of overthrowing it, it will give it asound 
and healthful existence. I haye, sir, both here and 
elsewhere, listened to much unmeaning and some 
gorgeous declamation upon the splendid results 
of the credit system; as if we were indebted, 
not to our liberty, our free Government, our equal 
laws, our untiring industry, to the overflowing cup 
of Heaven's bounty in this new world, for our vast 
and astonishing progress in wealth and power, but 
to monopolies and exclusive privileges granted to 
a few favored individuals; as if the very vices, de- 
formities, and distempers, which grew out of an 
excess of health, were the parent of it; as if the 
very evils generated in the hot bed of our prosper- 
ity, were the very cause aud foundation of that 
prosperity. Sir, 1 deny that the return to the con- 
stitutional currency in the pecuniary transactions 
of this Government will injure a just credit system 
at all. If there be any force in the considerations 
which I have urged, they show that it will have 
exactly the contrary effect, by giving to that system 
greater stability and a more equable operation; by 
enlarging its solid basis and repressing and pre- 
venting, in some measure, expansions on the one 
hand and contractions on the other; and by guard- 
ing against those terrible vicissitudes, in which the 
trade, commerce, currency, and credit of the coun- 
try are so often overthrown. : 

The policy of the Administration has been di- 
rected exclusively to the improvement of the cur- 
rency, by increasing thesolid part of it, and check- 
ing these expansions. : 

Even the tendency of the far famed Specie Cir- 
cular was merely to check the banks in some small 
degree, as the friends of a National Bank insist 
would be done by such an institution. _It carried 
no specie out of the country; it merely removed a 
portion to the interior. It created a demand vpon 
the Atlantic banks, which in some measure check- 
ed and limited that expansion, which, in the event, 
has been so destructive. It perhaps prevented the 
fever from rising to a fatal height. It perhaps ac 
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celerated a little the le the final winding up, which could |] frauded to the extent of the depreciation) fifteen || within its bounds. Let the northern merchant, winding up, which could 
not have failed to be worse, the longer it was de- 
layed. At all events, it did not increase the ex- 
pansion; it did not increase the amount of foreign 
or domestic debt; it did not inflame the universal 
madness, which seemed to reign triumphant in all 
classes of adventurous men; it did check, in some 

sure, the career of infuriate speculation, and 
arrest, in part, the progress ef those evils which 
were then threatening the business and currency 
of the country with overthrow. 

[ say then, sir, that the Bank of the United 
States, chartered. by Congress, in conjunction with 
the State banks, brought upon the country the ca- 
lamity under which we are now suffering, while 
the policy of the Governmenthas been directed to our 
permanent relief from similar calamities in all time 
tocome. And it is notorious that the same Bank, 














under the same centrol, conducted by the same 
hand, but ac ling under a charter granted by a sin- 
gle Siat e, has taken the principal lead in prevent- 


ing an early return to a better state of things, and 
1s now the chief obstacle in the way. 

Such has been the policy of the Administration; 

such has been its course. Is there any thing in the 
present condition of the country which should in- 
duce itto change its ground? I have already cb- 
served that this policy has been partially and tem- 
porarily arrested: The circulation of small bills, 
under the authority of certain States, was at war 
with this policy; the immense expansion of the 
banks, by which the paper money was increased so 
much more rapidly than the precious metals, was 
still more at war with it; and the suspension of 
specie payments has crowned with partial success 
the efforts of the Opposition to thwart this policy 
ot the General Government, and of those State 
Governments which have co-operated with it. 

It is to this suspension of payments, on the part 
of the banks, that we are almost entirely indebted 
for this temporary defeat. This is the only reason 
why the metallic currency has disappeared, and 
why the country is overrun with depreciated 
paper. Let the banks resume, and the evil is at 
anend. It is their duty to do so. Itis equally 
their legal and their mural duty to resume their 
payments, to perform their promises, to comply 
with their solemn and deliberate engagements. 
The depreciated currencies which afflict the coun- 
try are theirs. The metallic currency is the only 
true, legal, and constitutional standard. The paper 
currencies are below it. It is the absolute duty of 
the banks, under the laws and constitutions of the 
country, to maintain them atthe point of equality ; 
and that can only be done by instantaneous con- 
vertibiltty attthe will of the holder. Until that is 
done, until the banks perform their promises, until 
they abide by their engagements, the depreciation 
must continue, the paper is not as it is designed to 
be, the representative of gold and silver, and hard 
money must necessarily be expelled from use, as 
we all know it cannot circulate side by side with 
a degraded currency. It is this suspension of 
specie payments, therefore, which is the cause of 
there being two currencies, if that may be called a 
currency, which is driven out of use by depreciated 
paper. Let the paper be raised to the value of 
gold and silver, by being convertible at will, and 
the depreciation would cease in a moment; the 
specie currency would be instantly restored, and 
the whole mass of evil annihilated. Whose fault, 
then, I ask, is it, that the banks fail to perform 
their moral and legal obligations, and preserve 
their currencies at pay? Is it the fault of the Go- 
vernment, or their own? 

The banks were invested with this high power of 
putting forth their currencies upon the fundamental 
condition—that they should at all times be equiva- 
lent to gold and silver, by being convertible at the 
will of the holder. The whole mass of their cur- 
rencies, amounting but recently to $150,000,000, 
was received by the people of this country upon 
this indispensable condition. The faith of the 
banks was pledged to it. The engagement was 
impressed in broad and legible characters upon 
every parcel of the mighty mass. And yet, sir, 
this engagement was broken; this faith was for- 
feited; this fandamental condition was violated; the 
whole mass was degraded; the people were de- 
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frauded to the extent of the depreciation; fifteen 
millions of dollars were taken from their pockets 
just as traly as if exacted at the point of the bayo- 
net, with this most aggravating circumstance, that 
it was accomplished by delusion, without the 
ability to resist, as they could have done had there 
been open force; and now, when the banks have 
arreated the whole specie ourrency, and depreciated 
the whole paper currency, by their failure to per- 
form their legal obligations, they or their exclusive 
friends turn round and charge the evil upon the 
Government of the people, and denounce the Go- 
vernment for adhering to a currency of goid and 
silver, for not abanduning it at once and adopting 
their depreciated paper money in its place' And 
this great and terrible evil, existing in défiance of 
all law, so demoralizing in its character, so destruc- 
live in its effects upon the community, is the chosen 
means by which its authors and abettors are te 
ride into power over the necks of a suffering people. 

Sir, I do not say this for the purpose of exciting 
hostility against any man or anysetof men. Bat 
when the charge is made against a Government 
clected by the people, and founded upon their will, 
that they have given two currencies to the country, 
gold and silver for the office-holders, and degraded 
paper money for the people; when the unjust and 
groundless charge is made and reiterated, day after 
day, by the very authors of the mischief, against 
the Government itself, merely because it will not 
relapse into the depreciated currency of the banks, 
truth and justice require that the charge should be 
exposed in all its nakedness, to the contempt which 
it justly merits. 

[ say again, sir, let the banks resume, and the 
evilisat anend. Already have they begun with- 
out a National Bank, and with an Independent 
Treasury. Already are we upon the eve of a 
general resumption. It must take place. The 
people of this country are too intelligent to submit 
much longer to the present state of things. Let 
the banks do their duty, and the whole evil is an- 
nihilated. In the first place, the derangement of 
the paper currency will cease. If their bills are 
redeemed at all times promptly with gold and silver; 
if they are truly convertible at will; if they are in 
fact equivalent to the precious metals, as they pro- 
fess to be,at the place where issued, the paper 
currency is no longer degraded nor deranged. In 
the second place, the specie currency, no longer 
banished by degraded paper, will re-appear when- 
ever and wherever it is called for, and the im- 
mense sum, approaching one hundred millions of 
dollars, already in the country, no longer locked 
up, will come into sight and into use, as the wants 
or the wishes of the community shall require. In 
the third place, the exchanges will be instantly re- 
gulated by the laws of trade, as they should be, 
and not by the wit or the devices of man. 
Sir,no human regulations, no board of control, 
no device of man can repress the excesses of trade, 
save only the necessity of liquidating unfavorable 
balances, when they reach a certain point, in gold 
and silver. Any expedient to evade this necessity 
only aggravates the evil. The time of payment 
will come, and if there are no products of the 
earth, or of labor, wherewith to make pay- 
ment, the precious metals must be transferred. 
It is of the utmost importance to the stability of 
trade, to the soundness of credit, for the suppres- 
sion or prevention of over-trading and undue spe- 
culation, that these balances between different 
countries, or different parts of the same country, 
should be promptly and freely adjusted by the laws 
of trade. The great instrument is the preeious 
metals, acting upon the currency, and-when the 
local currency is equivalent to them, is promptly 
convertible into them without loss or discount, so 
that they can easily be obtained for it, without 
a large item of depreciation to be charged 
into the account; the exchanges will then be 
precisely what they ought to be—equal where 
they ought to be equal, unequa! where they ought 
to be unequal, adjusted by the laws of trade in 
exact conformity with the principles of eternal jus- 
tice, and the true interests of the respective commu- 
nities. A suspension of the laws of trade is just as 
pernicious as a suspension of the laws of gravita- 
tion, by which the ocean is kept near its level, and 
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within its bounds. Let the northern merchant, 
who has funds deposited in a bank far to the South 
or West, which has suspended specie payments, 
remember, that the laws of trade are suspended as 
to him, and that to the joss which ordinarily he 
must sustain in transferring his funds howe, not 
exceeding the freight and insurance on specie, he 
must now add the depreciation of a degraded in- 
convertible paper currency. Finally, the resump- 
tion of payments by the banks will be simultaneous 
with the revivaf of the business of this great, rich, 
powerful, and prosperous country. Its progress is 
onward and onward. It may be depressed for a 
brief space; but ils recuperative energy is too 
mighty to be subjected for a long time to the sinis- 
ter designs of those, if there be such, who would 
make its distresses a source of pecuniary profit, or 
of — power. 

is Government is not hostile to the banks.. It 
adopts no measure, it iecommends no measure, it 
pursues no line of policy, in conceived hostility to 
them. Its position is that of non-intervention, its 
policy that of non-interference, in their concerns, 
but to withdraw itself from them, for its own secu- 
rity and independence, and to leave them to the 
policy of the States, respectively, which created 
them, and alone can control them. They are con- 
fessedly within the reserved powers of the Siates, 
and there we leave them. On the other hand, this 
Government has a high duty to perform within its 
sphere. It has the sole power to coin and regulate 
the only money recognised by the Constitutien and 
laws; which is not only a power, but a trust also. 
It is its high duty to maintain, by its own opera- 
tions, the just prevalence of this hard money, this 
sole standard of value, this immense balance wheel, 
by which alone the moticns of that great and tre- 
mendous machine, the paper money currency, may 
be so checked and regulated that it shall not, by 
its own seli-accelerating velocity, run to destruc- 
tion. Federal power and State power, each har- 
moniously acting within it§ proper sphere, and each 
exerting its appropriate influence, will together 
work out the greatest possible results of happiness 
and prosperity to be achieved by legislation. 

I have thus far, sir, endeavored to show that the 
true cause of the present disorders in the currency 
was its expansion, by an excess of paper money; 
that the Bank of the United States was a principal 
agent in producing it, and would never be an ef- 
fectual check upon that tendency of the system; 
that the policy of the Administration has been to 
increase the amount of gold and silver in the coun- 
try, both in the banks and in circulation among the 
people; and by ultimately collecting its revenue 
principally in its own coin, to create a demand up- 
on the specie in the vaults of banks, which will in- 
sure an ample supply, and check the tendency of 
the banks to these pernicious expansions; that this 
policy has not failed, but is only temporarily de- 
feated by the suspension of specie payments, and 
that it is the duty of the banks immediately to per- 
form their engagements, which will at once restore 
the metallic currency, bring up the degraded paper 
currencies to an equality with it, and put an end to 
the existing disorders. 

I new proceed to state some further reasons why 
the connection between the banks and the Govern- 
ment ought not to be restored, and why an inde- 
pendent constitutional Treasury ought to be es- 
tablished. 

The recent connection of the Government with 
the banks, furnished a practical illustration of its 
dangerous tendency in reference to these very ex- 
pansions, which all now admit,ought to be repress- 
ed. We have at the very outset the most astound- 
ing fact, that it actually gave forty millions to the 
banks in augmentation of their active capital, at 
the very moment when they ought to have re- 
stricted their operations 

This connection has a necessary tendency to pro- 
duce these expansions at all times, to foster over- 
banking, over-trading, and exorbitant spe@blation in 
every emergency: and especially when other causes 
co-operate with il. 

Our revenue is derived principally from two 
sources: the customs and the sales of the public 
lands. When, from any cause, prices begin to ad- 
vance, and the spirit of speculation is abroad, t is 
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obvious our revenue from both these sources will | 
be greatly augmented. This excess goes immedi- 
ately into the banks to swell the public deposites | 
there, to be loaned out again to swell the ready | 
means of an over-trading community, and the pro- 
fils of the over-trading banks. By this process, the | 
very money, Which is drawn into the public Trea- | 
sury for public purposes, and should be held there, 
and would then constitute a check upon this ten- 
dency to extravagance and excess, instead of being 
a check, becomes a stimulus to excessive action, 
and reproduces itself in rapid succession, inflames 
the growing disorder, and swells the tide to the ut- 
most height. The connection gives a bounty to 
the banks to push on the community in the mad | 
career; and this stimnlating bounty increases, ex- | 
actly as the evilaad the danger and the necessity | 
of repression increase. So, when the period of con- | 
traction and embarrassment commences, the with- | 
drawal of this fund, always inevitable in such case, 
increases the embarrassment and aggravates the 
distress, precisely when the greatest indulgence 
should be granted. 

On the other hand, the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Treasury, and the withholding of its con- 
tents from the uses of trade, would constitute a 
a great and powerful check upon any excess in 
trade, banking, and speculation, at its inception, | 
and in every stage of its progress. This excess 
augments rapidly the excess in the Treasury, 
which is withdrawn and withheld from the uses of 
the commercial community; and thus the check be- 
comes constantly more powerful, as the evil in- 
creases, until finally it is subdued and overcome. 
And if this surplus, thus flowing into the Treasury, 
should ultimately, by the policy of this Govern- 
ment, consist principally of the precious metals, 
it would be difficult to estimate the power and in- 
fluence of this check, to prevent those expansions, 
which the commercial world has long dreaded as 
the werst of all possible evils. 

This union of bank and State will always have 
a tendency to foster an undue growth of the bank- 
ing interest. It gives it undue importance. It 
draws into it an excess of capital. It gives it a de 
gree of confidence, which it does not merit irom its 
intrinsic strength and prudent management, which 
are the just foundation of all just confidence. It 
inspires in the public mind a false and delusive 
confidence, which is felt principally in the season 
of prosperity, but vanishes in the hour of trial. 

This old system of Bank and State connection, 
and tradiog upon the public treasure, is most per- 
nicious to the manufacturing interest. It is, virtu- 
ally, as to them, a partial repeal of the tariff of 
protective daties. It causes, as I have already 
shown, an inflation of the currency, and of ceurse 
an inflation of prices. Thus the prices of all the 
elements of our manufactures are increased, 
of labor, of stock, machinery, buildings, land. 
The foreign article is made at a lower standard of 
prices, and whether we go into the foreign or home 
market, we meet a foreign competition at disad- 
vantage. The higher price, which may for a time 
be obtained at home, wil! be no indemnity. It will 
be but a bounty to the foreign manufacturer, who 
makes his article at lower prices, comes in for the 
higher paper prices, and carries home ultimately 
the precious metals. The effect is obvious. The 
temporary high, inflated price, produces a compe- 
ution of new works springing up at home, and an 
influx of goods from abroad, until the business is 
rsined. Or probably, more suddenly, the contrac- 
tion comes, when all their works, new and old, are 
of course at astand, many of them never to start 
again, without new owners. It requires no proof 
that a specie duty, or an equivalent to specie duty, 
is the most effective for protection; and that a set- 
tled and stable course of things is infinitely pre- 
ferable to one that is unstable and unsettled, for any 
of the great, solid, and permanent interests of the 
country, 

I pass, sir, from high considerations of political 
economy and national policy, to higher questions | 
of constitutional law and propriety, which pre- 
eminently belong to this subject. 
Tent that the use of banks as fiscal agents, and of 
bank paper as Federal currency, is a policy of a 


Suicidal character, at least in one point of view, on 
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the part of this Government. It hasa tendency to 
thwart the exercise of the high censtitutional power 
of coining money, and to defeat the ends for which 
that power was conferred. It has a most powerful 
tendengy to expel from use and from the country 
the very currency of gold and silver, which it is the 
duty of this Government to make and to maintain. 
It leads to its neglect, to its disuse, to its banish- 
ment. It destroys the standard of value, and in- 
troduces a false one, silently, invisibly, unheeded 
by all, until the public attention is forced to the 
wide-spread mischief, and the pernicious effects, 
growing out of an unchecked, fraudulent paper 
currency, and the unsettling of the standard of all 
value, are felt universally by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

It was, beyond all doubt, the design of the framers 
of the Federal Constitution, and of the people of 
the States in adopting it, that there should be truly 
and really a Feperat Treasury, where the PuBLic 
MONEY should be Kept. ‘Congress shall have 
power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign eoin;” and “to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States.” “No State 
shall coin money; emit bills of credit; make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts.” “No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a reguiar statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published trom time to time.” These 
clauses in the Constitution do not leave it open to 
doubt or question that it 1s the will of the 
people of the United States, as expressed in 
the Constitution of their Government, that there 
shall be, in deed and in truth, not evasively, 
or in name merely, a puBLic Treasury; that 
the PoBLIC MONEY shall be KEPT rere; that no 
State shall coin Money; that Congress alone «hall 
have that power; that no Money shall be drawn 
from THe Treasury, but in consequence of appro- 
priations made ny Law. Let these provisions of the 
Constitution be carried into effect honestly and faith- 
fully, and it is impossible that the public money 
should be in the Treasury and out of the Treasury 
at the same moment of time; should be in the 
Treasury, and at the same time loaned out, even to 
the most meritorious class of borrowers; should be 
in the Treasury, and at the same time, by the will 
of private individuals or private corporations, with- 
out the default of any public oflicer and without an 
appropriation made by law, be scattered, broad- 
cast, over the wide circumference of this land! 

It was most obviously the design of the Consti- 
tution that the public money, drawn from the 
pockets of the people in any manner, for the con- 
stitational purposes of this Government, should be 
applied exclusively to those purposes. The appli- 
cation of it to other purposes is clearly a misappli- 
cation of the public money, an abuse of the pow- 
ers of the Government, a concession of advantages 
to one interest not granted to others, to one set of 
men at the expense of the whole. It is manifestly 
against the true spirit of the Constitution that the 
public money, the common property of all, put 
into the common treasury by all, for certain speci- 
fied purposes which are for the common benefit of 
all, should, instead of being devoted exclusively to 
those purposes, be made use of for different 
objects, for private profit and private ac- 
commodation. It strikes the mind at once as an 
anomaly; as an irreguiarity; as an abuse crept in; 
as a species of favoritism; as an act of injustice to 
the whole community; as a practice, which need 
only be brought to public view to receive the ver- 
dict of condemnation. And when we reflect that 
we have too much rather than too little capital em- 
ployed in that manner, that the aggregate of our 
bank capital is in fact already swollen beyond all 
reasonable bounds, and that the public money, when 
thus illegitimately diverted from its proper object, 
goes only to increase those expansions, which in 
volve the whole so often in one common ruin, it 
becomes a matter of the utmost astonishment that 
this irregular and extraordinary practice should 

receive the least countenance or support from any 
quarter. 


Equally anomalous, irregular, extraordinary, 





and contrary to the design of the Constitution is it, 


thatthe powers of this Government, which are es- 
Sental to its daily operations, should not be exer 
cised by its own officers, but committed to private 
hands, to the agents of private corporations, to the 
officers of these private bodies, selected by them 
and responsible to them, and not responsible to the 
Government or the people? Why is it? Cannot 
the people trust themselves with th: management 
of their own affairs? Are their agents, selected by 
them, dependent upon them, and responsible to 
them, for that very reason unworihy of trast, and 
to be thrust aside to make way for the officers of 
banks, for the agents of moneyed men, not chosen 
by the people, not dependent upon the people, and 
not responsible to the people, but exempt entirely 
from their control?’ No man in this country dare 
hold this, I had almost said unconstitutional, lan- 
guage; and yet every man who advocates a re- 
union of Bank and State, and a surrender of the 
public money into the hands of the banks as the 
best public Treasury, does hold this language in 
the most emphatic manner, by his course, which 
speaks louder than words. Public officers are the 
agents of the people, the necessary instruments by 
which their will is executed; and yet they are de- 
nounced, while the agents of private moneyed cor- 
porations are worthy of all trust! 

This position, that the people of the several 
States of this Union, in framing a Constitution, 
and setting up a Government of limited and speci- 
fic powers, designed that the Executive powers, 
conferred upon the new Government, should be 
exercised by its own officers, would seem to be so 
reasonable and so plain as to require neither argu- 
ment nor illuswration to enforce it. And yet, it is 
now insisted, that the custody of the whole public 
treasure shall be taken away from the officers of 
this Government, and shal! be conferred,not upon any 
officers of the several States, but upon officers of local 
corporations:—that the vaults of these curporations 
shall, by fiction of law, be coustituted the Treasury 
of the Federal Government; that the treasuries of 
these corporations and the Treasury of the Union 
shall be commingled and blended into one! 

The consequences of this departure from the 
plain and simple theery of the Constitution, are in 
the last degree deplorable. We have no public 
Treasury, except by fiction of law. We have no 
public money, except on paper, and as a mere 
matter of account. The Government becomes a 
mere creditor of the banks, and absolutely depen- 
dent upon them for all its fiscal operations. The 
whole public treasure, as fast as it is collected by 
taxation, or from any other source, is surrendered 
to them, is put out of the conirol of the Govern- 
ment; and the millions which had been drawn 
from the people for great public purposes, and 
had been placed, in form at least, in the 
public Treasury, to be forthceming in the 
hour of need, by the least concert among the 
banks vanish in a moment! No law,no power 
of this Government, can control them. They are 
not amenable as public officers. They may 
be sued in the civil courts. In the mean time, 
public faith is broken; public engagements are vio- 
lated; the honor of the country is trampled unde: 
foot. The Governinent, entirely dependent upon 
commercial vicissitudes, and upon the conceriedd 
action of a few privaie individuals, may at any 
time, either in peace or war, be defeated in those 
measures, which are essential to the prosperity or 
the safety of the country. In the most important 
or perilous crisis, its powers may be paralyzed, or 
its strength broken, by the collusion of an extremely 
small number of men. Such would be the degrad- 
ed and imbecile condition, the base, humiliating 
dependance of the Government of a great and 
powerful people; created to execute their sove- 
reign will in ali matters confided to it, yet utterly 
impotent of itself to execute the most essential pur- 

for which it was called into existence. 

I will now reply to the two principal objections 
which have been urged against the system of with- 
holding the public money from the use of local 
corporations or private individuals, and appointing 
public officers to keep and guard the public Trea- 
sury, and will then relieve the House from any 
further trespass by me upon their attention, 
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It is objected that the public money is not so se- 
cure in the hands of public officers as it is in the 
custody of banks. This objection is probably for- 
ever set al rest by the facts disclosed in the report 
of a committee of this House at the present session, 
showing that the average loss upon the public 
money in the custody of banks, has been three- 
eighths of one per cent.; while the loss upon the 
public money in the hands of public officers, has 
been but one-tenth of one percent. Fact, there- 
fore, is at war with the theory of objectors But 
the experiance of the Jast few months, the sudden 
stoppage of the banks, the sudden reduction of the 
Treasury to bankrwptcy with its millions in their 
possession, merely from their inability to comply 
with their engagements, furnish a decisive and iri- 
umphant reply to this objection. 

The other objection, which we hear from the op- 
ponents of this measure on whichsoever side we 
turn, is that the Executive patronage of this Go- 
vernment will be increased. 

This objection, did it exist in truth, would not 
be entitled to any very great weight. If there are 
certain duties properly appertaining to this Govern- 
ment, and necessary to be performed by it, it is 
not a very solid objection, that the appoiatment of 
the agents necessary to discharge those duties will 
involve some patronage. It is no sufficient reason 
why those agents should be altogether dispensed 
with, and those duties shuffled off upon the officers 
of private corporations. 

ko Government can abdicate its duties, because 
patronage is involved in the performance of them. 
This would pat an end to all government. There 
is, however, no danger from this source, while the 
Executive power is kept within the proper sphere 
of appropriate duty. The danger is when it goes 
beyond those limits, and assumes to itself new pow- 
ers by doubtful constructions. The necessary pa- 
tronage incident to the exercise of the undoubted 
powers conferred by the Constitution for great 
public ends, is not to be feared by an intelligent 
and independent people. 

But, sir, the objection does not exist at all, ex- 
cept in heated or distempered imaginations. It is 
not a process of accumulating power and influence 
in the hands of the Federal Rapaneek to dis- 
solve its allianee with the power and influence of 
the banking system. 

I cannot but express my astonishment, that it 
shoul! ever have entered into the miad of any man, 
that the dissolution of the alliance between the 
Federal Government and the Banking Power of 
the country would be attended with any actual 
augmentation of the influence of the Federal Exe- 
cutive. The question must be viewed under two 
predicaments: when this moneyed powerjis, by party 
alletments, placed in the attitude of Opposition to 
the Administration; and when, on the other hand, 
it is identified with those who sustain the Adminis- 
tration. In the first aspect, every one will see 
there is less danger from the restoration of this 
connection. But even in that view the infinence 
which the Executive would acquire, by its control 
over the banks, would far exceed all that could be 
exercised by the appointment of a few additional 
Treasury officers. ‘The pub!ic money has always 
been collected and disbursed by public officers. Be- 
tween the collection and the disbursement, though 
deposited in banks, it is still at all times, and must 
be, under the control of public officers; that is, if 
the banks are faithful to their trust. Can any one 
doubt then, which would confer greater influence, 
the appointment of a few, a very few officers, ren- 
dered necessary by the disuse of the banks, or a 
Clovernmenial alliance with these banks, when even 
in the hands of those opposed to the Adminis- 
tration? 

But, sir, it is in the other aspect of this question, 
when those who have possession of this Govern- 
ment are the political allies of this great Banking 
Power, that a union between them, established by 
jaw, assumes the most formidable character. Then, 
indeed, would this country have reason to dread 
an alliance between the patronage of this central 
Government, and the patronage of this great mo- 
neyed interest, which penetrates into every State in 
this Union; which, one year ago, embraced eight 
hundred and twenty-three banks, three hundred 


and twenty-three millions of permanent capital, 
one hundred and fifty millions of circulating me- 
dium, and more than five hundred millions of loans 
in the hands of its thousands and myriads of de- 
pendent debtors; which holds the foreign and do- 
mestic trade of the country and the business of 
every class throughout these States in strong sub- 
jection to its will; which has power to sub- 
due to its purposes, and to absolute depen- 
dence upon it, the commercial, manufacturing, 
and all other interests; and, by its control over 
them, and its influence through them, in the 
great cities, and at the principal commercial 
points, to subsidize and wield that most powerful 
of all political engines, the public press, It is 
when this central Government combines its own 
rightful patronage, by legal union, and political 
identity, with the immensely larger and more fear- 
ful patronage of this vast moneyed power, that the 
people of this country will find it no easy matter 
to check the tendeney to consolidation, to change 
their rulers, or preserve their liberties. 

It is, sir, from this view of the subject that I am 
anxious that the Federal Government should be 
separated from the banking power of the country; 
that this immense interest, perhaps already too 
powerful to be resisted or controlled, should, in its 
organized form, be withdrawn from the political 
arena; and that the great mass of the business of 
the country dependent upon it should no longer be 
involved in those party struggles, which are insepa 
rable from the enjoyment of liberty. It is not for 
the interest of the banks that one-half of the com- 
munity should be perpetually arrayed against them; 
it is not for the quiet of the citizen that his private 
pursuits shoald be for ever implicated in the un- 
ceasing conflicts of party strife; it is not for the 
happiness, the tranquillity, the prosperity of the 
country, the vigorous growth, the felicitous work- 
ing of our institutions, that all the private business 
and interests of men should be embroiled, from 
year’s end to year’s end, by the selfish ambition of 
partisan leaders, in those schemes and agitations 
which are destined to convulse this country, as 
long as any combination of men and money shall 
entrench itself in any position, and strive to give 
law to the American people. 

It is from reasons growing out of this view of 
the subject, from an apprehension of too great a 
concentration of power and influence in this central 
Government, from a deep conviction of imminent 
danger that this Government with all its patronage 
may fall permanently into union with this vast 
organized moneyed power beyond the hope of re- 
demtion, from a desire to minister to no perni- 
cious commercial expansions, to apply the public 
Treasure exclusively to public purposes, to exer- 
cise the powers of this Government by its own re- 
sponsible officers, to render the public Treasury in- 
dependent of the vicissitudes of trade and of the 
interested combinations of private corporations, and 
to carry into effect the plain intent of the Consti- 
tution, that I am anxious that this separation of the 
Government from the banks should be maintained; 
and that the great measure of an independent, con- 
stitutiona! Treasury, should triumph now and here- 
after, for the present, and for future generations. 

I will not pursue the subject further. We are 
engaged in a mighty contest with this vast MonEy- 
ED PoweR. The war now rages over the PUBLIC 
TREASURE, With more violence than that of 
Greece and Troy over the body of Patroclus. Shall 
the prope hold it, or shall the MONEYED POWER 
hold it? Shall it be guarded by the agents of the 
people, or by the agents of this MONEYED POWER? 
Shall it be held by the prop.e exclusively, for ther 
own public uses, or shall it be held by this MonEYED 
POWER for ils own private uses also? It 1s a contest 
for the essential principle of Republican Govern- 
ment, against all-grasping avarice and thirst for 
power ina few. It involves essentially the same 
arguments whieh have been often urged, and often 
refuted, that the people are not compctent 
to govern themselves, and take care of their 
own affairs by their own agents, but that 
they need the kindly assistance of a few, ia 
whose hands they will be safer, and their affairs 
better managed than in theirown. The bold and 
fearless—those who have confidence i their fellow 





men—those whohave no fears of the power of the 
inultitade—will rally in defence of the principle of 
Republican liberty. Those who are haunted by 
imaginary terfers; who have no trust in their race; 
who have no faith in the intelligence and virtue of 
the mass; who see nothing but rain in the largest 
liberty and the power of the many, will tale their 
wonted refuge in the power of property. We 
plant ourselves upon this broad basis of universal 
liberty and equality —the capacity of the people to go- 
vern themselves, to take care of their own affairs, and 
to exercise all the powers of Gevernment, safely and 
happily, by their own chosen, dependent, and responsi- 
ble agents; and if we are not able to stand upon this 
rock of adamant, which bears up our country’s in- 
stitutions and the hopes of liberty throughout the 
world, then, sir, I say, for one, let us fall; but truth 
and reason, and the cause of freedom and huma- 
nity, must fall with us. 





REMOVAL OF THE TREASURY BUILDING. 
SPEECH OF MR. KEIM, 


Or PEnnsyLvania, 

In House of Representatives, June —, 1838.—The 
House having gone into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Pops, of Ken- 
tucky, in the chair) took up for consideration the 
following bill: 

A BILL providing for the removal of the walls of the Treasu. 
ry building, and for the erection of a fire proof building for 
the Post Office Department. 

Be it enacted, §&c. That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause the unfinished walls 
of the Treasury building, now in the process of construction, to 
be taken down, and the materials to be removed and applied to 
the construction of a fire-proof building of such dimensions and 
upon such plan of arrangement as may be required tor the use 
and accommodation of the Post Office Department, on the site 
of the Post Office building recently destroyed by fire; and, for 
this purpose, that he be authorized to employ a skilful archi- 
tect to prepare and submit to him the necessary plans for the 
proper construction of such building, having regard to the use 
of the materials aforesaid, which, being approved by him, shall 
be conformed to in the erection of the structure. And the said 
architect may be continued in the superintendence of the con- 
struction ofthe building, or another employed in that service, 
as the President may judge best. 

Ssc. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the erection 
of the building authorized by the first section of this act, in ad- 
dition to the materials to be removed and applied thereto, as 
therein mentioned, there be, and hereby is, appropriated, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated by law. 

Mr. KEIM addressed the committee in substance 
as follows: 

Mr. Cuaainman: An apology is due in the outset 
to this committee, for an attempt to solicit their at- 
tention upon a subject of comparatively so little 
interest to them. Indeed, it seems as if every mind 
was already determined to acquiesce in the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Public Grounds, without any further reflection. 
A proper sense of duty, however, prompts to a 
moment’s forbearance on the part of the House, to 
ascertain whether, really and earnestly, it is pro- 
posed to carry into effect the most singular requisi- 
tions of this bill, and establish a precedent so ano- 
malous and extraordinary in its character. 

If it be tedious to perplex with remarks, the only 
cons lation is, that the country may not deem them 
ill-timed, or irrelevant, particularly when a large 
amount of expenditure is involved, which, at least, 
some think should not be allowed, without good 
and substantial reasons. At the present eventful 
period, when all the various sources of industry 
are paralized, when commerce and trade are de- 
pressed by financial agitation, and when we are 
told that the Government has not revenue suffi- 
cient to meet the necessary appropriations, a propo- 
sition is presented to destroy a building now being 
progressed in, at an admitted loss of $80,000, but 
which wil! be found greatly to exceed that amount, 
an-| perhaps consume not only the money already 
appropriated, but also the additional sum proposed 
Ly the bill, being in the aggregate, $247,648 29 
actually expended, with $100,000 remaining on 
hand, and $150,000 in the bill itself. In the genc- 
ral confidence reposed in the eommittee who pre- 
sented this bill, there were none, who, for an in- 
stant, supposed, that in a subject of mere taste, 
economy and judgment, party bias conld have the 
least i:.fluence or tendency to govern their conduct. 
In this respect, every one who has marked the pro- 
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gress of the debate, will agree in the conclusion, 
that a latent propensity is apparent throughout to 
confer odium upon the past and present Adminis- 
tration. Indeed, with all the smooth denials of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Lincotn,} 
his indirect and apologetic language for the state 
of things, was the first inducement to invite my at- 
tention. 

The remarks, too, of my colleague, [Mr. Ser- 
GEANT,] that the new Treasury building originated 
a new figure of speech; for instead of falling it was 
rising to ruins, induced me to ascertain whether this 
hype: bole was not rather what some desired to pro- 
mote than obviate. If I remember aright, that re- 
mark was also coupled with the expression, that it 
seemed at least as if some “expert in demonology” 
had been identified with it. Such sentiments from 
such a source astonished me, knowing as I did that 
the late President was closely identified with the 

lan of construction, and that he was not in the 

abit of building on a very slender founda- 
tion. On reflecting, however, that the doc- 
trine of “the end justifies the means was 
very popular with a certain party, the argu- 
ment was taken in its proper sense, and placed 
at the account of those destructives who would de- 
stroy even a well-constructed edifice, so that some 
impediment might be cast into the way of the Ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government. 

It occurred to me, also, that, as rain anddesola- 
tion was part of the panic machinery by which the 
whole country had been visited, the phantasma- 
goria had reached this city to destroy the Treasury 
building. But when, for myself, I visited the 
doomed structure, so “light and flimsy,” with all 
the trepidation that caution could bespeak, what 
was my surprise to find those castles in the air firm 
and stable as the granite of my native hills, and 
rising in all the simple grandeur that human skill 
could accomplish, the evil spirit was no where to 
be found but in the assertion itself, and the good 
genius of the Hermitage seemed still to protect it 
trom the ruthless hand of the infatuated spoiler. 

The new Treasury building is being constructed, 
under the authority of the fifth section of the act ef 
July 4, 1836, which is in the following words: 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause to be 
erected, on or near the site of the former Trezsury building, or 
on any other public lot which he may select, a fire-proof build- 
ing of such dimensions as may be required for the present and 
future accommodations of the Treasury Department,uponsuch 
plan, and of such materials, as he may deem most advantage- 
ous; and that, for this purpose, there be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

This act is very explicit- and easily understood, 
nor has any man the right to go beyond it for the 
purpose of objections as to the indisposition of the 
President, or as to the want of ability of those he 
consulted. It was the law under which General 
Jackson acted, and if it is at all to mean what it 


says, the site is plainly selected on or near the 
former building; the size for present and future ac- 
commodations is fully defined, and the material 
left at his option as to its advantageous selection. 
In conformity with the power to cause it to be erected, 
he selected Robert Mills as architect in the follow- 
ing words: 

Under the act of Congress, authorizing the President of the 
United States to cause a Treasury Building and Patent Office to 
be erected, [hereby designate the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings to superintend generally the detailed modifications ot 
plans for them, the advertising and forming of the contracts, 
and the whole disbursements thereon; and to enable him to 
keep the accounts, make the payments, an! prepare vouchers 
for settlement, and conduct the other correspondence relating 
thereto, I authorize him to employ aclerk at not over 9900 a 
year, to be paid equally out of the appropriations for said ob- 
jects. I further appoint Robert Mills as architect, to aid in 
forming the plans, making proper changes therein from time to 
time, and seeing to the erection of said buildings ir substantial 
conformity to the plans hereby adopted; which are, in their 
general outlines to be, as tothe Treasury Building, that annexed 
by said Mills—and as to the Patent Office, that annexed by Mr. 
Elliot; the former building to be erected on the old site, and 
the latter one on the equare north of the Post Office. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington City, July 6, 1836. 

Immediately after the appointment of Mr. 
Mills, whose character in every respect has been 
fully established from the time of Mr. Jefferson to 
the present, he applied to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ascertain what number of rooms 
would be necessary for the immediate wants of 
the Department, and received the following state- 
ment: 
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Treasury Department proper will require 21 rooms. 


First Comptroller - » g « 
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90 rooms. 
Several plans were submitted to the President: the 
one receding from the line of the street, and the 
other facing more immediately upon the line of the 
Street; this latter plan was adopted by him, and 
presents a perfectly simple structure, containing a 
centre building, and wings to the north and south 
connected wiih it, and contemplating, also, at some 
future period, the completion of two other build- 
ings, corresponding in dimensions, and parallel 
with the centre, at the extremities of the wings. 

The centre building and wings were calculated 
to contain 108 rooms, which, in the language of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, “would leave a 
surplus of 18 rooms, or 6 in each wing, and 6 in 
the centre.” Agreeably to these preliminaries, the 
following order was made by General Jackson, to 
which he affixed his signature: ‘Let the foundation 
be laid accordingly, for centre, and north and south 
wing.” This is dated July 8, 1836. 

Thus, every incident has been done strictly in 
conformity to law; and here I would be under- 
stood, even now, as disapproving the plan adopted, 
on the score of economy alone, although it is in 
keeping with other public edifices in this city. A 
cheaper and more comfortable plan could have 
been projected, to have been erected of bricks, in- 
stead of freestone, and without a colonnade. The 
question now is, not whether we remove this build- 
ing ,that has already cost so much, for a cheaper, but 
for a more extravagant one to be built of marble. 
I refer you to report, page 9, which says: 

“Should the walls be removed, and the materials applied to 
the construction of a Pust Office building, a new structure for 
the Treasury might be erected near the same location, with 
some change of position, and upon a plan better adapted to the 
site; or a new location might be selected, which would admit of 
an edifice upon an enlarged design, to embrace the required ac- 
commodations for all the Departments. Whenever thisshall be 
done, the committee cannot but earnestly advice to the substitu- 
tion of marble or granite, on the exterior walls, for the pervious 
and destructible sandstone, which can only be protected, by 


the frequent application of paint, from defacement and decay, 
under the ordinary action ofthe atmosphere and climate.” 


Sir, of two evils I prefer the lesser, with a per- 
fect knowledge of the fact that if the committee had 
evinced the same nursing anxiety last session that 
now seems to impel them, every real objection 
could have been easily accommodated to suit the 
most captious of their number; but, as the delay has 
been so protracted, it is ungenerous now that Con- 
gress should be importuned with it. Although the 
character of Mr. Mills has ever stood beyond 
reproach, it became necessary that it should be 
doubted or suspected, not only professionally, but 
morally. Asa reference to his past services, Mr. 
Mills designated several edifices which he had 
planned, and some of which he had constructed. 
Amongst these the custom-house stores in Balti- 
more were mentioned. A Mr. John F. Hoss, how- 
ever, denied the fact in the following letter: 


Ba.timorg, April 11, 1£38. 
To Hon. B. C. Towarp: 

Respectep S1r: I have taken the liberty of intruding on your 
time by asking the favor of you to explain to the President of 
the United States an error I have seen in'Mr. Robert Mills’s 
(architect) reply to Mr. Lincoln, and the architects Mr. Thomas 
U. Walter and Mr. Alexander Parris, on the inefficiency of the 
structure of the Treasury building, Mr. Mills says, in his re- 
ply, “ihe custom-house store in Baltimore, now under con 
struction, designed by me.’ Sir, this assertion is altogether 
erroneous, as I will proveto you. From the first day, 1 was em- 

loyed by the Commiseioners, Mesers. Joseph White and James 

foward, appointed to have this house constructed. On enter- 
ing on my duties the first day, the Commissioners laid before 
me a general pian, and other sketches and pla s designed by 
Mr. Mills, engineer and architect, and other plane, designed by 
Colonel Small,of Baltimore, with instructions that I should ex- 
amine those plans carefully until the next day, when they would 
meet, and I should report to them my opinion of the plans, 
whether there was any that I would recommend at their meet- 
ing. I made an unfavorable report, not accepting any of the 
plans submitted for my consideration. I wasthen instructed hy 
the Commissioners to make drawings, and at as early a period 
as possible, and submit them for their consideration. On their 
examining my plans they approved of them. They sent the 
plans to Washington for examination, and they were there ap- 
proved, sent back to the Commissioners, and I have built by 
them in this particular way. 

Icannot see hew Mr. Mills can claim, in his reply to the re- 
port of the committee of the House of Representatives, that he 
designed the plane of the custom-house store in Baltimore. _ 

Sir, this assumption on the part of Mr. Mills I deem an injus- 
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tice to me asa mechanic and draughtsman, who can design his 
own plans of edifices, and execute their construction afierwards 

1 wi'l not trespass on your time, as 1 know it is all-import 
ant, but would beg of you the favor to inform the President an: 
the Committee on Public Buildings of the grievances of which I 
complain. E 

Your obedient and humble servant, 
JGHN F. HOSS, 


Fortunately the entries in the Auditor's office 
present a confirmation of the truth, as per follow- 
ing certificate: 


Treasury DEPARTMEN?, 
Auditor's Office, Sept. 16, 1833 
lhereby certify that I have examined and adjusted the a 
count between the United States and Robert Mills, and find that 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars is due to him for de 


| signs, specifications, and estimates, for the custem house stores 






























purposed to be builtat the southeast corner of Gay and Water 
Streets, city Of Baltimore, &c. 


R. HARRISON, Auditor 

And if Mr. Hoss can point out any changes in 
that plan, at least as to any new constuction of 
atches, he is bound to do so, and give his reasons 
wherefore. 

The veracity of Mr. Mills, with his most ex- 
emplary character, are too well established in this 
community to be impugned; nor was it at all to the 
purpose that he should be obnoxious to any other 
than professional objections. The filihy slang of 
the bilingsgate schcul illy becomes any censors of 
public taste, and our own infirmities should induce 
us not to investigate those of others, particularly 
when so much ill would result to the comforts and 
happiness of an interesting family. 

I will now pay my respects more closely to the 
report of the committee; at all events, as to the 
leading testimony upon which they rely, and from 
which we are almost induced to believe that it were 
cheaper to half complete a building, and remove it, 
than to finish it on its original site. Predetermined 
that the whole of the labor exerted should be obli- 
terated, and the work commenced anew, a letter 
was addressed to the President, designating their 
objections, distrusting, however, with feminine timi- 
dity, their own taste and judgment, and desiring 
the “appointment of some distinguished and skilful 
artist to give his opinion.” The President assent- 
ed to the employment of Thomas U. Walter for 
the purposes specified, whose most singular coinci- 
dence with all the committee had stated in their 
letter, proves that, for once, science and skill con- 
firmed the preconceived prejudices of doubt and 
mistrust. He was the principal person connected 
with their observations, an the main dependence 
of their determinations and conclusions. = In the 


| language of their report, he is noticed as “Thomas 


U. Waiter, Esq. of Philadelphia, an architect of 
great distinction, and superintendent of the con- 
struction of the Girard College in that city.” Proud 
as a Pennsylvanian, of the metropolis of my native 
State, itis neither my province or inclination to 
say aught against her enterprise or prosperity; on 
the contrary, every interest is very dear to me that 
is in the least conducive to the welfare of the Key- 
stone State, or any section of her, however great or 
humble it may be. Honest doubts, however, may 
be entertained whether afler-time will accord the 


| encomiums those gentlemen so freely bestow. 


Stephen Girard, mariner and merchant, if we 
may judge from his general regard for economy, 
and his antipathy to useless and unnecessary ex- 
penditure, never projected, either jn the spirit or the 
letter,a building sach as is thatcollege. “The 
said college shall be constructed with the most du- 
rable materials, and in the most permanent man- 
ner, avoiding all needless ornament, and attending 
chiefly to the strength, convenience and neatness of 
the whole,” are the words of the will. Has the ar- 
chitect borne them in mind?) When we reflect too 
that Girard’s whole life was characterized by an 
homble and unostentalious deportment, a despiser of 
the affectation of the great, and the influence of the 
wealthy, a lover of the poor and oppressed, a firm 
supporter of Republican simplicity, it may well be 
asked have the executors fulfiled their trust in ap- 
proving that model. His intentions evidently were 
the promotion of intelligence, where it was most ne- 
giecied, and his express desire looked upon the ex- 
tent of the charity as limited only by the concen- 
trated and well-managed investment of the ntmost 
farthing of his means. “For a long time impressed 
with the importance of educating the poor, and of 
placing them by theearly cultivation of their minds, 
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and the development of their mora] principles, above 
the many temptations to which, through poverty 
and ignurance, they are exposed,” he granted two 
millions of personal property, besides a large resi- 
duary estate, for that purpose; and although the 
most minafe description of the manner of construc- 
tion, the material, and every essential incident is 
expressly defined, not one syllable can be fonnd 
to justify the massive display of truncated pyra- 
mids, or those’*marble columns, the cost of whose 
entablature alone would have brought personal 
comfort and ‘intellectual blessings to numerous suf- 
fering orphans—the only legitimate object of 
magnificent expenditure and munificent cha- 
rity ander his will, The fact is also palpa- 
bie, that the intention was to have “as many 
poor white male orphans as the income would be 
adequate to maintain, introduced into the college as 
s00n as possible; and from time to time, as there 
may be vacancies, or as increased ability from in- 
come may warrant, others shall be introduced.” 
The expense of needless ornament alone would 
support an additional school; but in the spirit of 
fashion, which too much governs the world, the 
architect se:zed npon the public propensity for ex- 
ternal style and ornament, even at the risk and sa- 
erifice of the funds. Allow me to remark, that as 
to the grievous delay in the building itself, that 
may be attributed to the president of the college, 
but who, in other respects, if he has any votoriety 
at all, is certainly @ man of letters. 

This benevo'ence required prudence and caution 
in its exercise, because it was not intended for one 
district of the country only, but for many places. 
First, to the city of Philadelphia; secondly, to other 
parts of Pennsylvania; thirdly, to those born in the 
city of New York, and lastly, to the city of New 
Orieans, ‘‘that it may not be perverted,” he says, 
** that if the said city shall knowingly and wilfully 
violate any of the conditions mentioned, then the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or, in neglect 
thereof, the United States of America, shall re- 
ceive the remainder, and accomulations.”’ It seems, 
then, that others are interested in the proper ma- 
nagement of the bequest, besides the city of Phila- 
deiphia; and it becomes a primary duty that it 
should be controlled in the strictest economy and 
good faith, lest the Legislature of Pennsylvania be 
invoked, for the purpose of scrutiny, and to assume 
the exercise of that benign power of visitation 
which pertains to her, so that the good intended 
may be as widely extended as possible, according 
to the request of the liberal and benificent testator. 
Thus, whatever character the builder or architect 
may have acquired, it is at least susceptible of 
great doubt whether, when the len th and breadth 
of the ground plan is defined by will, when the ut- 
most caution is urged, to avoid unnecessary dis- 
play, both ordinations are sacrificed to an improper 
ostentation, leaving at least the imputation that 
however beautiful and strictly in good taste may be 
the design in the abstract, it is, in this particular, 
an open and plain violation of the last will and tes- 
‘ament of Stephen Girard. 

So much, by way of digression, as to the skill of 
Mr. Watters, and the independent and faithful 
manner in which he exercises it. 

We have now Mr. Mills and Mr. Walter, the 
very Ajax and Hector of this modern seize. Armed 
to the teeth, and ready for the onset, Walter sounds 
around of musico-architectural dialectics, Mills 
responds by a problem in dynamics; Walter makes 
a thrust at an opening in the stereotomy, and Mills 
parries it with his abundant gis of esthetics, 


Thrice round the walls to ruin or to save, 
Contending heroes sought a glorious grave. 


The committee, lcoking upon this commotion, 
glean from ita variety of conclusions, under no 
less than four distinct heads, allof which are great- 
ly aided by imaginative theory, in contradisunction 
with rational experience and successfu! practice: 

“Ll. That the location of the Treasury building on Fifteenth 


street, in the precise position given to it, isinjudiciousand high- 
ly objectionabie.’’ 


This is a mere matter of opinion, and not de- 
monstrable; for what may seem most offensive to 
some, may in turn become highly agreeable to 
others; and whose opinion shall be the correct cri- 
terion? Certainly the judgment must be suspected 
where the will is predetermined and the result :pre- 
dicted. They say further: 
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“Tt is obvious that the grade of the street can never be con- 
formed tothe base of the building. - kk must continue, after any 
reduction, consistent witl) the least practicable ascent tw the 
level of the intersecting streets, to preeent, alung the line of the 
building, @n inchned plane, and thus exhibit to the eye the awk- 
ward appearance of a continuous colonnade, at an unequal 
height trom the elevation of the contiguous foot-way. The 
proximity of the butlding to the street will likewise preclude 
any other mode of entrance to the platform of the colonnade, 
than by natrow and diminutively disproportionate steps, placed 
perpendicular to the base, and oppusite to the centre, and un- 
der which, also, muat be the entrance-way to the front corridor 
inthe basement The extension and number of steps at the 
ends must necessarily be unequal, in proportion to the differ- 
ence in elevation of the opposite extremes from the earth, Be- 
sides, by the position and extent ofthe building, if the work be 
carried to its completion on the present plan, the original de- 
sign of the arrangement of the streets and squaies of the city 
will be prejudicially invaded; the view from F street, south, 
will be entirely shut out; and the principal objects of attrac- 
tion and regard, the Capitol and the Preadent’s Hotse, will be 
concealed, each from the other, £0 a8 materially to impair the 
beauty and grandeur of the prospect from both. How far 
these and similar considerations are entitied to regaid, will be 
for Congress, upon admonition of the effect which is about to 
be produced, tv decide.” 


It is exactly the site of the old Treasury bui'ding, 
and appropriations are now pending to lay acul- 
vert in that street, which will undoubtedly allow 
the inclination to be brought more upon a line 
with the base of the building. As to the prox- 
imity to the street, and the objection to the 
use of side steps, the former was located accord- 
ing to law, and the latter would be found to be 
strictly in accordance with ancient science and skill. 
The Artemisium at Ephesus, the work of Dino- 
crates, whose majestic fancy proposed to change 
Meunt Athos into the form of a statue, will exactly 
confirm the method by which these steps are placed. 
The Louvre, so renowned as being the production 
of twenty monarchs and eight centuries, and which 
defies the world in competition with it, is open to 
one admitted defect, and that is the breaking of the 
line of colonnade by the pediment in the centre. 
The last idea of objection, the hiding the Presi- 
dent’s house from the view of the Capitvl, is, to 
the political aspirant, a vital reason why the impe- 
diment should be removed, so that he may see the 
wished for. haven. In every other respect, it is 
entirely unworthy of a moment’s notice. 

“II. The erection of the new building, upon its present si‘e 
and plan of construction, must unavoidabty produce the remv- 


val and destruction of the building now occupied by the State 
Department.”’ 


t never entered into the calculation of any one 
that the old State Department should be removed; 
nor is at all necessary to the accommodation of the 
plan that it should be immediately removed. The 
ends of the new building, to use the phrase of a 
gentieman from Ohio, may be “ chunked, seutched 
down, and daubed,” so asto be made comfortable 
without touching a single stone of the old building. 

“ILL. The plan and interior arrangements of the new buili- 
ing are manilestly defective; neither adapted to the object ot its 


constructiod, nor admitting the necessary accommodations for 
the present wants of the Department.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury on the 8h of 
July, 1836, submitted a communication to the Presi- 
dent in which ninety rooms only were required: 
by some singular obliviousness the Secretary may 
have forgotien that document, but it is now before 
me, signed by him, and approved by the Presi ent. 
{tis absolutely necessary that some attention should 
be exerted to prevent the discrepancies that occur 
in that Department. It would be a novelty to tear 
down all that has been done in two years, because, 
forsooth, ip the interim, the wants of the Department 
had increased. The size of the rooms was taken 
from those now in use in the State Department, 
aod their area served as data to regulate the di- 
mensions of the new building. There will be room 
enough and light enough, noiwithstanding the nar- 
rowness of the passage, which Mr. Walters con- 
siders a defect without a remedy. The great diffi- 
culty with me, is to know how the committee can 
want light on this subject; they are not so benighted 
as to avoid the due investigation of the effect of 
the direct rays of light in .his Hall. Has not the 
whole study of intelligent gentlemen for years en- 
deavored to ameliorate the effect of those rays, and 
render them secondary? Was not that an induce- 
ment to change every position in this House? 
When then the experience of things is against the 
committee, the objection itself should be cossidered 
ag untenable. 

The last great source of anxiety and care is pre- 
sented by the committee in one general marana'ha, 
as if some tornado were wasting its ferce in strew- 


ing around jt every impediment in its course. But 
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let me, without delay, proceed to the last count in 
this indictment. 

“IV. The construction of the watls of the buildine is im 
perfect, inartificial, and deficient of the requisite stre ngth for 
seeure and durable struciure.’”’ 

They say: “The principal defects under this head of the sub- 
ject, may be resolved into the waut of sufficient thickness to 
the walls, and a proper bond of connection between the blocks 
composing the ante and the courses of the ashlar. This wall be 
better understood by the following extract from the report of 
Mr. Walter: ‘My decided opinion, (says he,) in reference to the 
subject, is, that ail the outexle wal!s are entirely tov thin aud 
too weak for so large a vaulied building as the one in question 
These walls shoul i have been at least three and a half feet 
thick exclusive of the ante, (or pilasters, as they are common- 
ly called;) instead of which, they are only two feet three inches.’ 
After treating of the mode in which ihe walls sheuld have been 
constructed, alluding to the defects of the work, he subivins, 
‘Under exisiing circumstances, the wh Je bond of the ashlar is 
cut off, from the bottom to the top of the building, on each side 
of every one of the ant; while the ante themselves offer little 
or no resistance to Jateral pressuie, being composed of large 
stones set on the end of each other, without a single eramp or 
tie to hold them to the ashlar, or a dorrel \o keep them in th ir 

laces.’ Again, he remarks, that ‘the streegth which would 

ave been derived from these ant, had they been constructed 
according to the principles of stereoiomy, is not only lost by the 
manner in which they have been built, but the walls, which 
would have been too weak without them, are actually rendered 
weaker by their introduction’ In reference to the effect upon 
the stability of the building by the mode of arching which has 
been adored, Mr. Walter expresses the opinion that ‘this plan 
of arching can never be executed with safety to the building. 
The arches inthe lower sto: y would probably siand, provided 
that the centres are kept under them until the wails receive 
the superincumbent weight of the structure; but the fate of 
the upper arches, if executed upon the same plan, is cer- 
tain.” Mr. Parris certifies his concurrence in the description 
siven by Mr. Walter of the character and construction of the 
work, and gives it as his decided opinion, ‘that the walls of the 
bui ding are not sufficiently streng to sustain the lateral pres. 
sure, ifthe arches are to be continued above the present height.”’ 


If ever the climax of hypothesis was indu!lzed 
in, this is it. Not satisfied with anticpating evils, 
they unhesilatingly, and without qualification, pre- 
dict “that the fate of the building is certain. 
The building itself, however, exhibits a palpable 
contradiction of the asserton of Mr. Walter, 
whose positive language is, “that this plan of 
arching can never be executed with safety; that 
the arches in the lower story would probably stand, 
provided that the centres are kept under them, 
until the walls receive the superincumbent weight 
of the structure. Now let any member of this 
tiouse for himself, visit the premises as he should 
do, to vote understandingly, and he will find the 
very centres “strack” in both stories, and the 
naked truth developed, that the prediction of a fall 
is too theoretical to be realized. The walls 
siand firm and unmoved, without showing either 
settlement or crack, notwithstanding they are open 
to very severe weather at a!! points. 

They are but three inches in the thickness of the 
wall between safety and destruction, according to 
the hair splitting calculations of the umpire ar- 
chriect to resist the thrust of the arches. 

The coniinued experience of thirty years, as to 
the durability of the arches of tne Capitol, con- 
cur in the practice of Mr. Mills’s const uction of 
arches; but he alao proves, from a valuable author 
on the subject, that he strictly doubles the sirength 
required, as by the annexed table. 
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By consulliug Ruadelet, we would flad a propo- 
sition demon-traied that there is in some construc- 
tions of arches no lateral thrust, but their power is 
exerted only vertically. 

There is one evidence of a want of minute in- 
vesugauien on the partof Walter, in hiy matien- 
tion to an important material used in the building. 
| allude to the cement which binds it together. 
The covesive qualities, compared to mortar, are 
almost as two to one in its advantageous applica- 
tion and use; and as the arches are of brick work, 
and the power is in the ratio of the surface of the 
joints, the strength of arches thus luted together 
becowes almost as firm as adamant, and most as- 
suredly should have received some notice on that 
account. 

I have no particular knowledge in the science of 
architectare, but have considered it like sculpture 
and paintung—the expression of a refined imagina- 
tion and pure taste, brought into shape and visi- 
ble form by the ski!ful hand of an accomplished 
and intelligent artist. What may be its early his- 
iory, itis not my design to inquire. Whether it 
originated in the infancy of the world, was che- 
rished and promoted by the Egyptians, attained 
perfection among the Greeks, declined among the 
Romans, or was revived by modern lialy, would 
require more research than [am willing to bestow 
upon it. Twill venture one suggestion, that, at 
least, some edort should be made on our part to 
be inventors, instead of followers of any system. 
If seience is progressive, so should the polite arts 
keep pace with them, and American archiiecture 
become a new school, in which might predominate, 
as a charaeteristic feature, the principles of eco- 
nomy, simplicity, and convenience. That archi- 
tecture owed its birth to necessity, aud its embei- 
lishments to Juxary, is an admitted truth; and 
how far, as a national trait, the costly expenditures 
upon pablic buildings assimilate to that age of 
luxary should be fully inquired into by the econo- 
mist. 

Instead of making this the counterfeit imitation 
of “the Eternal City,” would it not be conducive to 
our better interest if the same simplicity were pre- 
served which the spirit of our Constitation incul- 
cates. We are taught to avoid all affectation of 
superiority amongst ourselves, excepting only 
where authority is defised, in order more faithfully 
to preserve the general harmony of our political 
structure. Indeed, it is admitted to be strictly in 
keeping with the nature of things, thatan unassum- 
ing and Republican people should be more the ad- 
mirers of the useful than the extreme patrons of 
the polite arts. Ours is a primitive, not a seconda- 
ry, Government, to use a gevlogical phrase to ex- 
press its analogy with early times, associated to- 
gether upon a perfect equality, having a common 
interest, aud pledged in a common defence of civil 
and religious rights, Amongst us the gaudy trap- 
pings of royalty find no throne to embellish; our 
only scep‘re is the law, and our on!y sovereign is 
the peopie’s will. Sinc’, then, it is congenial with 
all our habits, let us eompare our Government toa 
plain, unadorned column, whose base is the people; 
the shafi the Constitution; and the capital the laws. 


Utility is emphatically the American order, and 
lonk where you may, it will be found to be conson- 
ant with the feelings, as it is compatible with Ame- 
rican tast. To look at the front of this. stately pile, 
one would suppose it was the palace of a kisg; but 
if common custom is indicative of public senti- 
ment, we have but to visit the rotundo, and we will 
find it fully displayed. There may be seen a col- 
lection of pictures, and butter churns, cannons and 
busts, basso relievos, and staiues promiscuously 
blended. This hall itself we find reversed in its order, 
and the main entrance entirely blockaded by the 
gewzaws anil tapestry that hang around your 
chair. Do we want any other expression of national 
taste than this? Utility, convenience, and com- 
fort are, as they ever should be, the only princi pies 
of composition with which we are acquainted, 

Let then this object be considered hereafier, and in- 
stead of rearing these extravagant structures for ex- 
ternal show, let plain, unostentatious and comforta- 
ble buildings meet with proper consideration. In 
the present. instance, there is no alternative left, 
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than it will take to complete it. 

There are, however, many other subjects to 
which the committee might devote their attention, 
without doing injury. Let them restore the origi- 
nal earth, in preference to the micaceous pavement, 
or remove the whirligig from the jet d’eau, indica- 
ting the truth of a suggestion that taste is as curious 
as it is inexplicable, or the monument itself, now 
hanging in our way, like the sign of a Chinese 
chop house, and by its contiguity with surrounding 
objects, losing its intended effect. I would be the 
last to obliterate any record of those brave men, 
who, in the language of Madison, “ fought until 
humanity tore down the colors that valor had nailed 
to the mast.” Let it rather be removed to some 
eminence upon which the eye of the ocean warrior 
may linger, as he bids adieu to his native shores. 
it will inspire him with new ardor for noble 
achievements, and promote the memory of those 
noble spirits that slumber beneath it. 

Mitives of economy are always patriotic; and 
when we must know that the finances are out of 
joint, that prudence should govern all our acts, 
let every one reflect for himself, whether it would 
not be better to allow the workmen now thrown 
out to complete what is so nearly finished, instead 
of indulging a mere depravity of taste in its immo- 
lation. 

The admitted cost thus far is $356,000, whilst 
the computed loss in removing it would be $32,000, 
but which, I believe, wou'd far exceed that sum; 
and the amount asked to finish the “centre and 
nerth and south wing” is an additional 100,000 
dotlars ; so that the only question is, whether we 
wi!l involvein doubt, upon imaginary groundsalone, 
the work as is now stands, or whether we will 
incar a comparatively small expenditure, in order 
to finish it as speedily as possible. 


SPEECH OF MR. BYNUM, 


Or Norrn Caro.ina, 
in the House of Representatives, June, 1838—On 
the bill reported by the Commitiee of Ways and 

Meaus, to reissue Treasury notes, not exceeding 

in amouut ten millions of dollars 

Mr. {1 YNUM said he rose reluctantly, to enter 
into the discussion of tbe subject then before the 
House; and nothing could have induced him, at 
that hour, to have trespassed upon its attention, but 
the most singular, unwarrantable, and. extraordi- 
nary course that had been pursued by a number of 
honorable members, in relation to the subject then 
under consideration, He said this course to him 
was must singular; it would have been moreso un- 
der any other Administr..tion than the present, or 
the. one that had just preceded it. The. character 
that the debate had assumed, was uuquestionably 
any other than that appropriately belonging to 
it. Thesimple question before the House was 
comprised within a nutshell, It was, whether this 
House would consent to reissue a limited amount 
of Treasury notes, to supply the vacuam occasion- 
ed by the redemption of those now about being re- 
turned, and which, by the present law, could not 
again be put in circulation. 

‘The question, it appeared. to him, resolved. itself 
into the most simple propositions: 

1. Should we supply the deficiency in the reve- 
nues by collecting the moneys due to the Govern- 
ment by compelling the banks, the merchants, and 
States, to pay in their dues to the Government, 

2. To borrow the money from individuals, or 
from foreign Governmeats. 

3. Or to reissue the amount of Treasury notes, 
as redeemed, not exceeding the amount of ten mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This, sir, is the sum and substance of the propo- 
Siiions now before the House, which, gentlemen. of 
the Opposition, with but short intervals, have. coa- 
sumed four days in. the discussion of. During 
which time they have dilated and brought before 
the House, for pelitical effect, no doubt, as it could 
have had but little or no relation to the present 
subject, almost every act of. the. present and past 
Administrations, Had they confined. themselves 
to the subject of the bil immediately before the 
Honse, he would challenge, and defy, all their 
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boasted talents and inventive ‘aculiies, to have 
spag out an argument longer than twenty-five 
minutes upon the intrinsic merits or demerits of the 
bill then befure the House. No, sir: there is no 
genius here, of the Adminisiration or of the Oppo- 
sition party, prulific enough to have consumed 
more than twenty-five minutes in a discussion of 
the legitimate merits of this bill; yet, sir, both 
Europe and America, Asia and Africa, had been 
gone over in search of materials and comparisons 
to aid in assaults by far-fetched and irrelevant 
matter upen this, and its preceding Administration. 
Sir, the American people can but be astounded at 
the exhibition of the diminutiveness of the bill up- 
on which such an explosion of Opposition oratory 
has been let off to blind, to bewilder, and confuse 
their common sense and practical understanding. 

Mr. B. then called on the Clerk of the House to 
read the original bill; which was read by the Clerk, 
as follows: 

_“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approbation 
of the President of the United states, is hereby authorized to 
cause Treasury notes to be issued, according ta the provi- 
sions ofan act entitled ‘An act to authorize the issuing Treasu- 
ry notes,’ approved the twelfth day of Ocvober last, in place of 
such notes as have been, or may be, issued under the authority 


of the act aforesaid, and which have been, or may hereatter be, 
paid into the Treasury and cancelled.” 


rere ee 
but to proceed; if we destroy it, it costs more money | 


The bill was again read by the insertion of the 
following amendment, between the fifth and sixth 
lines, afier the word provisions: “‘and subject to all 
the conditions, limitations, and restrictions. 

Now, sir, said he, we have the whole bill as ori- 
ginated and amended before us; its length, breadth, 
and depth. Let us scrutinize it, examine it, con- 
template and dissect it, and it must be seen that 
human genius, however productive or reful- 
gent, could consume but a lite space in the discus- 
sion of its pertinent and intrinsic merits. Sir, the 
whole discussion has been a mere farce, or it has 
been intended to effect ulterior objects. The course 
that has been pursued by those opposed to the bill, 
justifies this inevitable conclusion, toapply to whose 
remarks, it is more my object al present, than to 
either vindicate or discuss the merits of the bill. 
The very honorable gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Sercrant] and his honorable col- 
league [Mr. Bippte} had embraced this oc- 
casion to go into a general discussion of the merits 
and policy—not, sir, of the bill before the House; 
no, sir, but—of the inerits and policy of this and of 
the passed Republican Administration of President 
Jackson, the policy of which they contend this Ad- 
ministration was pledged to carry out. Sir, in 
this, if in nothing else, they are right; and may 
God, in his infinite mercy, grant it success in the 
faithful execution of the pledges that its members 
have made to the hardy Democratic yeomanry, 
and laboring, planting, and productive classes of 
this country. Sir, it is all we ask to make this a 
great, growing, prosperous, and a happy pecple, 
But to faithfully execute this pledge, they and we 
must be prepared to meet the biuerest denuncia- 
tions, and to hear fulminated peals after peais of 
anathemas against them, by those drones and their 
immediate representatives, who live, and fatten, 
and luxuriate upon the industry and labor of others 
Yes, we may be prepared to hear and witness too 
all. this, and those who have not hearts stout 
enough to meet and brave them, Jet them now re- 
tire from our ranks, as imbecile, unwerthy defen- 
ders of liberty, of law, and of right. 

Mr. Speaker, there does appear to me to have 
been a peculiar delicacy involved in the discussion 
of this subjeci, in consequence of the very peculiar 
relations which certain honorable gentiemen bear 
towards some of the principal topics that they have 
though: proper to introduce into the debate. The 
Bank of the United Siates and its character have 
been introduced by the two honorable, members 
from Pennsylvania, and discussed and defended at 
large, accompanied. with. denunciations against all 
others who believed notin. its infajiubility, There 
has been a time, sit, when modenty, has restrained 
gentlemen from a forward expression of their opi- 
nions on subjects.in which they,were most notori- 
ously known to have. been deeply interesied, but 
not so now. Honorable gentlemen. should no}, jre- 
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tu the peculiar situations that they bore towards 
certain subjects. It was to be expected, from m 
mediate and deep personal interest in certain in- 
stitutions, however obnoxious to the public good, 
there would be found individuals in and out of this 





i 
| 


House, always ready to step forward in their de- | 


tence on any and every occasion. Sir, it would be 
ungrateful in them not to do so, regardless of every 
species of diffidence on the occasion. The ties of 
consanguinity had too a wonderful tendeney to 
render more accute our sensibility, when the con- 
duct of a friend had been, or was about to be, im- 
plicated in any course of policy that he might 
have pursued. Such things as these were natural, 
and almost inevitable consequences, and most fre- 
quently prompted us to action imperceptibly, and 
without due consideration of motives; but I will 
not now dwell either upon the remarks or course 
parsued by those two distinguished gentlemen, as 
i design to notice them more particularly here- 
after. 

Sir, when I reflect upon the character of the op- 
position to the present and past Administrations, 


upon the peculiar circumstances nnder which ithas | 


been created, and on which it is known to act, and 
on the peculiar materials of which it has been 


made, Lam lest in wonder and surprise that conse- | 
quences more, by far more, disastrous have not || 
befallen to, and been witnessed by, this great na- || 


tion of freemen; that it has not, is the greatest com- 
plimeut that could be bestowed upon the great 
mass of the free and intelligent men of this Repub- 
lic. Yes, to the immortal honor of the people will 
it be said, by the future historian who shall chro- 
nicle the events, that, under similar circumstances, 
there is no nation of the old world that would not 
have been plunged into the most deadly of civil 
wars, and have drenched the land with the best 
blood of her own citizens, and which would 
have originated, and set in a blaze a revolution, 
that nothing shortof human gore could have extin- 
guished. Sir, I say emphatically, had a similar in- 
cident to that which we have all witnessed here, 
taken place in any Government in Europe, ancient 
or modern, a revolution, most bloody, disastrous, 
and fatal, would have inevitably been the result. 
Lt us for a moment look at the circumstances 
and materials; let us not throw our attention fur- 
ther back than for the last six or eight years, and 
contemplate for a moment what has transpired 
here, and before our own eyes, and none will say 
that hé ought to be surprised at any of the most ex- 
traordinary attempts to confuse and oppose and 
thwart every action of this Government, even at 
the hazard of revolution and bloodshed. Nor can 
any intelligent, disinterested man say, that he could 
reasonably have expected otherwise than an indis- 
criminate opposition to nearly every measure of 
this and the late Administration, without the least 
regard to right or twreng, its policy or impolicy. 
How shall we account for this? I have been asto- 
nished not to have heard or seen, even in the 
newspapers, that these facts have not been alluded 


| country. 


Administration to arraign and try and execute com- 


_ petitors who had disrobed him of his ill-gotten 


honors. It was on their conduct that it had be- 
come his daily duty to pass, and, with such feel- 
ings, enter on the duties of a judge, to enter up a 
decision on their conduct. The Secretary of the 
Navy, too, [Mr. Sovrnarp of New Jersey,] of the 
same defeated and discarded Cabinet, was also, 
with the same feelings, thrown about the same time 
into the same body, as a co-judge of the conduct of 
those by whom he had been expelled from his place 
in the Cabinet of a former administration; of the 
character of whose feelings, as there exhibited, the 
public has had the most incontestible evidence. 
Another distinguished individual, who had had 
a personal altercation with the former President, 
that had once held an exalted station in the Go- 
vernment, was also placed by their sides, in the 


_ same body, all men most distinguished for their 


talents and powers of eloquence, and men who 
were not in the habit of brooking an insult, or sub- 
mitting peaceably to disappointment and degrada- 
tion by an adversary. These, sir, were surrounded 
by many of their adjuncts, most devoted partisans 
and proselytes from almost every section of the 
The House of Representatives, too, has 
not been without its portion of these rebuked and 
disappointed spirits, upon whom public censure 
had rested, whose duty it has become to convulse 
heaven and earth to wipe off this foul blot. In 
the House of Representatives has been placed the 
very head of that superseded Administration which 


‘| had been condemned by the voice of this free peo- 


to before, so palpable, so instructive, so admonitory i 


to the American people, of the natural course that 
should have been expected, from the very compo- 
sition and materials of the opposition to their Go- 
vernment, that has kept up one continued scene of 
strife with the people ot thiscountry ever since the 
election of President Jackson to the Presidency of 
these United States. Could it have been other- 
wise, when, as soon as it was practicable, nearly 
the whole of that very discarded, defeated cabinet 
which had been so recently defeated and superseded 
by President Jackson and his administration, all, 
all sir, burning with revenge, were placed imme- 
diately, either in the Senate of the United States, or 
in the House of Representatives, where they could 


glat their most malignant appetites upon the ob- || 


jects and conduet of those by whom they had been 


driven from office into retirement, if not disgrace. || 


[ say, sir, could it have been otherwise? Look to 
the Senate, analyze its composition, and with such 
disappointed spirits, all thirsting alike for revenge, 
sceking out the victims of their disgrace, what 
wonld their conduct not effect in other countries 
less enlightened, less intelligent, less patriotic, than 
our own? Im that body was placed the Prime 
Minister [Mr. Cray of Kentucky] of the defeated 


ple. Nor, sir, does he stand here alone; but aided 
by the powerful arm of one of his former minis- 
ters, (Mr. Serceant of Pennsylvania,] who is ever 
ready to do him service, and lend a hand in mak- 
ing any opposition to the present Administration: 
and at different times, within the same periods, 
have we been favored on this floor with the distin- 


| guished talents of two disappointed and defeated 


Vice Presidents; each with their train of friends 
and devoted partisans, all colleagued in the holy 


| office of opposition, indiscrimately, to the measures 
_ of those by whem they have been defeated before 


the people. Nor was it long before they united 
their destinies with a gigantic money power, more 
potent than the Government itself, possessing more 
amply the means to keep up and carry on a war 
against the Government, than the Government 
itself had for its defence against it. Such, sir, has 
been the position, the composition, and materials, 
of the opposition to the past and present Adminis- 
trations of this country. With such materials in 
this and the other branch of Congress, is it to be 
wondered at, that panics extraordinary, and every 
other effort to thwart, embarrass, defame, degrade, 


| and even tu revolutionizeand disgrace, this Govern- 


ment, should be attempted? No, sir, no, sir: the 


| only marvel is, that with such materials, placed un- 


der such circumstances in your Congress, that a 
revolution, bloody, disastrous, and convulsive, of 
this great Republiean empire, has not been effected. 
Sir, nothing but the hand of Providence could have 
prevented it in any other Government than our 
own; and much cause have we for congratulation, 


| that there has been found in our blessed native 


country virtue, intelligence and patriotism enough, 
amidst the sons of her Democracy, to ward off a 
calamity so fatal to the peace, happiness and pros- 
perity of our people; and for having effected that 
which no nation of Europe could have done, under 
similar circumstances, without being deluged in 
revolutionary blood. Sir, the future historian will 
be amazed, in recording these facts, at the little mis- 
chief that has been done this country by the compo- 
sition and position of such materials of an opposi- 
tion to your Government. Yet much has been at- 
tempted, and more has been designed, to effect a 
revolution with the people. The leaders of the 
Opposition, in my humble opinion, have been long 
prepared for i', and have been awed from the at- 
tempt at its excution by nothing but the unflinch- 
ing integrity and intelligence of the people. 

Yes, sir, no intelligent mind could have misun- 
derstood the invocation of that “ revolution, though 
bloodless as yet.” It gave utterance to an intention 
and recklessness of feelings,that the American peo- 
ple have not yet properly appreciated, nor rebuked; 


and happy this thrice happy people, who have thus 
far escaped the mischiets and intrigues to conjure 
up a revolution by this modern Philip of Macedon, 
to whom life, and fortune, and peace, and revolu- 
tion, and blood, were as a feather, when weighed 
in the scale against his malicious and ambitious 
projects. But with this I have done, and will pro- 
ceed to notice, with more minuteness, the character 
of the body of the great contending parties now 
before the country. 

Sir, Ihave, on another occasion, said that the 
great political divisions of the two most prominent 
parties now contending for power in this country 
were composed, on one side, of the great mass of 
the non-productive classes, and on the other, of the 
great productive and laboring classes of this coun- 
try; which ever have been the only true great natu- 
ral divisions of society since the first organization 
of civilized institutions for the government of man, 
and which will ever continue to be, to the end of 
time, though often interrupted by domestic and 
foreign wars, which for atime may, and have, 
contributed to obscure the original landmarks that 
have divided these primary classes; yet, whenever 
they have passed away, society has never failed to 
revert back to its original divisions, which ever 
have been, and are now, common alike to all coun- 
tries where civilization has proclaimed its domi- 
nion. Sir, at no time in the history ef our country 
has this line of demarcation been so distinctly 
drawn as at the present moment; a division that has 
become, at this time, too palpable and obvious to 
escape the observation of the most superficial ob- 
server, and which neither skill nor artifice can 
longer conceal from the discerning eye of a plain, 
practical, foreseeing people. 

Under the specious name of Whig have all the 
elements of the non-productive interests been re- 
cently arrayed, which had been formerly known in 
this country by the name of Federal, and then 
National Republican, party, and which has been 
recently augmented by the addition of the Aboli- 
tionists and Antimasons, with all their intolerance; 
both of which, however, are greatly subordinate, 
in point of strength and influence, to that of the 
great banking and moneyed interest of the country, 
with which they have all become now identified 
and united in one common interest against the in- 
dustry, laboring, and productive classes of the 
country. Enlisted, sir, under the Whig party, you 
will find every man who lives on the interest of his 
money and the labor of others—the banker, stock- 
holder, stockjobber, and usurer; every speculator 
and man who lives by traffic and chicanery; every 
idler and vagabond who lives on the productive in- 
dustry of others; which, whenever united, will con- 
stitute a force sufficiently large to carry every cily 
election in this nation, in which places you will 
ever find the greatest proportion of this species of 
population to the whole number of its inhabitants. 

Sir, what is the fact now? Look at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, 
and Norfolk, and, until within a few months, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and Mobile. Sir, what 
has been their language, and what the character of 
their politics? Add to these, Providence, Ply- 
mouth, New Haven, Hartford, Albany, Utica, 
Trenton, Brunswick, Elizabethtown, Morristown, 
Harrisburg, Wilmington, Petersburg, Lynchburg, 
Winchester, Lexington, Nashville, Ciacinnati, Ra- 
leigh, Newbern, and hundreds, if not thousands, of 
other villages, partaking of their nature and sym- 
pathies, and say, sir, what are their political castes, 
and by what interest are they led, if not by the 
trafficking, non-productive, banking interest of the 
country, all presenting a uniformity of sentiment, 
demonstrating a general cause, beyond the power 
of all earthly contradiction? There is scarcely a 
note shaver, or pawnbroker, or extortioner, to be 
found in any section of the country, that is nota 
member of that party. There is scarcely a gam- 
bler, or speculator either in stocks or letieries, that 
has not espoused the interest of that party. Sir, I 
admit that there are many honest farmers, plant- 
ers, and mechanics, who have been won over to its 
interest, and are conscientious members of it; but 
the number that they have been able to delude and 
entice into their fold is comparatively small, and 
they are compelled to act an insignificant part to 
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the great moneyed and unproductive interest that 
so effectually predominates with the great majority 
of the party. Now, sir, upon whose industry and 
labor, upon the produce of whose toil, does this 
army of non-productive classes live and luxuriate 
and fatten in their idleness? Out of whose pro- 
ducts-and labor and industry come the profits from 
which these unprofitable, unproductive classes ob- 
tain their subsistence? Can there be but one ar- 
swer? No, sir; no, sir. It is on the labor and pro- 
duce of the industrious !aborer and husbaadman, 
that they can alone live and procure a subsistence; 
and to wrest it from them with the most plausibility 
and with the greatest facility, has the ingenuity of 
that class been taxed from the earliest ages of man: 
hence the fierceness of this war now cartied on 
against the industry and producing classes of the 
country, under the mest shallow pretext of protect- 
ing and defending the banks—yes, sir; yes, sir; the 
banks. j 

But, said Mr. B. against whom is this war de- 
clared? Against the other party? And who is 
that other party? the Democracy or Democratic 
party, or the old Republican party? And of what 
materials is it composei? Turn your eyes to 
every section, in every State and Territory in this 
vast Republican empire, and behold them in their 
daily vocation, and you find the Democracy in 
every section composed of the hardy sons of toil, 
who live by honest labor, and the sweat of their 
ewn brow. You will find that Democracy in 
every soil, composed of the honest ploughman, 
the hardhanded mechanic, the planter, farmer, 
whose only chartered privilege is the use of the 
axe, the hoe, the hammer, the saw, the adze, and 
the spade, and who only claim a valuable con- 
sideration for the produce of their industry, not 
in promises merely, but in the thing itself; and 
your backwoodsmen, too, the pioneers of your 
western and southwestern forests, are Democrats, 
and must be from the very nature of their pur- 
suits. They can have no affinity to bankers, traders, 
or stock jobbers and money changers, of whatever 
description or denomination ; and in no instance 
has there been attempted a connection with them 
by the farmer or mechanic, that they have not 
been invariably ruined, and which all experience 
will show with some small exceptions. Sir, it is 
the bone and sinew of this country that live by 
industry and labor, and such as you will find the 
Democratic party composed of on every soil, and 
section of this Union. These now constitute the 
two great parties, whose interesis have been 
brought im conflict by the too great partiality that 
has been shown in legislative enactments, both 
State and Federal, to the non-productive interests, 
in the character of chartered privileges and corpu- 
rations, with the common name of banking, and, 
whether State or Federal, are alike prejudicial and 
ruinous to both the labor and industry of every 
country in which they have been similarly insti- 
tuted. 

But I have come now to another branch of this 
subject, which, though not at all relevant to the 
bill before the House, has an important relation to 
the subjects that have been discussed by the two 
honorable members from Pennsylvania, [Messrs. 
Seroceant and Bippie,] and one te which I will 
not only invite the particular attention of this 
House, but the whole American people; and for 
its further prosecution and exposition, I invoke the 
aid of mightier geniuses, both in and out of this 
House, for the benefit of posterity; and I here most 
sincerely hope, at some future day, that some 
mightier intellect, with more expansive genius, 
may be devoted to the further exposition and de- 
velopment of the character and tendencies of this 
Subdject. Sir, the fact is not less extraordinary 
than startling, that we ate informed, by the most 
authentic historians of all ages, that an order or 
class of men have ever existed, in almost every 
nation of the civilized world, that have lived in 
idleness, and been supported in their luxury from 
the industry and labor of the great mass of the 
working peuple. That the concurrent evidence of 
all antiquity establishes this fact, the history of the 
world most abundantly proves. 

In the earlier stages of society, priestcraft 
was the universal method resorted to by the 
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sons of luxury and idleness to filch the pocket 
of industry and laber; and which, in some shape 
or other, has been equally successful in its ope- 
rations almost in every section of the habitabfe 
globe; and perhaps no system ever was, or ever 
will again be, devised so effectually to answer all 
the purposes of its authors, or mote effectually to 
retain in bondage the human intellect, and steep in 
ignorance, debasement, and degradation, the great 
mass of mankind throughout the world. The his- 
tory of the whole eastern empires abounds in the 
recitals of innumerable acts of the most inhuman 
cruelty, frauds, oppressions, and the most dis- 
tressing exactions, committed by their priesthood 
upon the labor and industry of the country. By 
their chicane, “the flesh-pots of Egypt” were 
placed entirely under their control; and the misera- 
ble, squalid inhabitants of the Nile were made 
dependent on them for the crumbs on which to 
feed, from whose very labor the priesthood had 
exacted the luxuries of the land; and to this the 
poor laborer was taught to submit, for fear of 
incurring the wrath of an angry and insulted idol, 
which, in fact, was not less swpid or insensible 
than the stone or marble on which it was placed, 
while it answered all the purposes of terror, alarm, 
panics, and intimidation, to exact from the laborer 
the fruits of his industry. 

Nor, sir, was this system of extortion and oppres- 
sion by the priesthood confined to Egypt alone. 
Persia has from that time until this, been a scene 
of the blighting influence of priestcraft, misery, 
and oppression. Assyria and India, and, in fact, 
the whole eastern continent, up to this day, are 
reigned over by, and administer to the cormorant 
appetites of, priestcraft; where the fruits of industry 
and the produce of labor are extorted by compul- 
sion or deception from the honest laborer, who has 
made them. Europe, too, has ever been, and is to 
this day, afflicted with this greatest of all earthly 
curses to the human family. 

Ancient Greece had her augurs, and oracles, and 
her Delphic temples; from which, through priest- 
craft, her pretended gods spoke, and for centuries 
held in the most abject bondage the human intellect 
of that renowned and most celebrated empire; and 
its historians inform us they were to the priests 
‘“‘mines of wealth and power,” exacted from the hands 
of industry and labor. At these temples all sorts of 
deceptions and frauds and devices were practised for 
their acquisition of dominion over the consciences 
of that brave and superstitious people; and but too 
effectually have they ever succeeded in making 
them the most oppressive means of hoarding the 
wealth of the country.* Such have been the 
effects of priestcraft during the reign of paganism. 





*Itis stated by a most accurate historian, that the prin- 
cipal hoards, both in bullion and coined money, were in 
their temples, which were crowded with presents of immense 
value, brought by the superstitious from every part of Greece. 
These temples were considered as national banks, and the 
priests officiated as bankers—not always, indeed, the most ho- 
nest, as was once proved at Athens, where the State treasurers, 
having expended or embezzled the public money, had the au- 
dacity to set fire to that part of the Tonnies of Minerva where 
the treasure was contained; by which sacrilegious act, that 
magnificent fane was near being wholly consumed. Their 
purpose, however, was fully answered, since the registers of the 
temple were reported to have perished with the treasures, and 
all responsibility precluded. The temple just mentioned, the 
superb fane of Jupiter Olympus at Elis, and of Apollo at Del- 
phi, were the principal of the three sacred depositories The 
priest at times concealed the total sum of the treasures lodged 
in them with too much caution for us to know the amount; yet, 
when the Phocians, urged to despair by the exactions of the 
Thebans, seized on the treasures of Delphi, they amounted to 
ten thousand of talents, (above two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling,) and probably that was but a 
small portion of what holy perfidy had previously secured. 
The dep sit at the Temple of Ephesus, considered through 
all ages as inviolable, probably far exceeded those of the 
three laet mentioned. 

The spirit of avarice, which at all times charac'esized the 
priesthood, and prompted them to such immense accumula- 
tions, is not more detestable than dangerous; for, let any one 
reflect what must be the Gohsequence to a nation, whose mo- 
narch and the priests are in coalition, as is usually the case; 
and the monarch, as is usually the case, too, is watching to 
extinguish every spark of popular freedom—what, | say, 
must be the consequences when svch overwhelming re 
sources are within ins reach? The fate of Greece is a me- 
lancholy warning on this subject. These immense treasures 
weie eventually seized upon by rapacious conquerors, and 
their soldiers paid by them to enslave these renowned 
and thus the coin drained from the people by the hands 
of priestcraft, became in the hand of kingcrafl, the means 
of their destruction.” So has it been in every country—so 
was itin Palestine—so in ancient Rome—so in Constantino- 
ple, and so was it, pre-eminently, in India. 


H of Reps. 
Britain and Gaul, too, at different epochs, were 
wont to groan under the superstitious lash of priest 
craft. The Jewish church was conducted in like 
manner until it became powerless. Curistianity 
gave to it its last, final blow; but even it could aot 
escape the withering blast of priestcratt. 

Sir, let us look to Rome, and see the myriads 
of monks and friars, and other subalterns—mere 
drones that feed on the earnings of the labor and 
industry of others—and in what abject poverty and 
ignorance the proud pontificates held for centuries 
the entire western world. The bloody altars of 
the Inquisition are yet before our eyes, and the 
fumes of burning victims of our own race are in 
our nostrils. All, sir, all effected with univer- 
sal havoc by that great demon, Priestcraft; while 
the wealth of all Italy, Spain, and Germany, have 
been hoarded to enrich pontifical coffers. Other 
nations of Europe, too, have contributed much to 
the luxury of priesthood and popedom; and, to this 
moment, the Church of England is grinding into 
dust and ashes the poor of that realm, and with 
their glebes and tithes are rolling in luxury upon 
the products of their labor and industry. Sir, what 
does all this not prove, if not my first assertion: 
that there has in all ages, at all times, with all, or 
nearly all nations, been a class of non-productive, 
non-laboring people, who, by contrivance, have 
been enabled to live and roll in luxury and idle- 
ness upon the industry and earnings of others? 
Sir, this fact cannot, nor will not, nor dare not, be 
denied. 

Here let me distinctly be understood as saying 
nothing against the Christian religion; for I con- 
tend that Christ himself was betrayed, tried, ad- 
judged, sentenced, condemned, and crucified by 
priestcraft; than which, nothing can be more re- 
pugnant or hostile to their diabolical purposes than 
his holy precepts, as taught by him, and him alone, 
whose simplicity and purity would have ever con- 
tinued uncontaminated but for the efforts of the 
priesthood to connect them, for selfish purposes, 
with the temporal affairs of men and nations. 

The great antagonist of every species of craft, of 
superstition, and ignorance; that great conqueror 
that has ever thwarted, dissipated, overcome, and 
put to flight their brightest prospects, is the light and 
progress of truth, and the blaze of intellectual 
knowledge. Sir, wherever they have been pro- 
moted, priestcraft and all other crafts have been, 
and will continue to be, driven back into thei: dark 
abiding places, and, snail-like, shrink back from an 
intelligent people into their original squalid shells. 
Podedom is now reeling on its throne, and the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition have ceased to terrify by its 
burning faggots, or its torch, while its nnholy edi- 
fice is now tottering to 1ts base. 

(The Speaker here interrupted Mr. B. and said 
the debate was taking too wide a range, and that 
he should confine his remarks to the subjects more 
immediately before the House.]} 

Mr. B. replied, that he had said the most he 
had to say on that part of the subject; and if the 
Speaker would bear with him but a little while, he 
would soon show its strict applicability, not to the 
bill—no, said he, I did not set out with that view— 
but to one of the principal subjects that had been 
introduced into this debate, and to which he claim- 
ed the right to reply. 

I now declare, sir; (said Mr. B.) before hea- 
ven and earth, that the institutions of banking, as 
now practised and conducted in the United Siates, 
(and in other countries, if you choose,) are upon 
principles precisely identical and similar (with the 
single exception of calling to its aid the Divinity) 
to those upon which priestcra!t has practised 
for centuries—to pillage and plunder the pro- 
ceeds of industry and the fiuits of labor. Sir, I 
defy huinan ingenuity to devise a more perfect sub- 
stitute for priestcraft of old, than the present bank- 
ing system of this country. za 

Bankcrafi now, with a most trifling exception, 
is precisely what priestcraft has ever been, since its 
earliest organization by its primitive impostors; and 
now, before the biiter drops of its afflictions have 
been wiped away from the eyes of distress with 
which it has visited mankind through all ages, here 
has been attempted its substitute, wiih a most sub- 
tle texture of incorporated institutions, controlled, 
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in most instances, by individuals as unfeeling and 


as irresponsible as ever were the priesthood of anti- | 
quity, to the people whom they fleeced without | 


mercy, . . . . 
Yes, sir, bankeraft in whatever light you view it, 
is a legitimate offspring of those institutions of craft, 


by which the idle, the cunning and luxurious, have | 


in all ages and all nations availed themselves to 
rob industry of its profits, and labor of its rewards. 
Sir, the institation is the same, with a trifling mo- 
dification not at all improved, but in witty devices, 
in extracting by stealth the sabstance from those it 
limpoverishes; its attributes are many of them 
ifentical and analogous, striking and impressive. 
Their secret conclaves, by which their business is 
governed and controlled, are precisely the same; 
their modes of extortion the same; their oftencoming 
in conflict with their Government, where they failed 
to get the entire control of it, identical; and their ob- 
jects and effects upon the people are the same and 
inseparable. Their armies of pensioned stipendia- 


ries and dependants, have every resemblance, and | 
stand always ready at a beck or a nod to denounce | 


and proscribe those who even doubt their infalli- 
bility and purity; and as was with the poor heretic, 
o reward awaits the favorite that shall prove most 


distingnished in hunting down the political sceptic | 


and disbeliever, who thus dares to question their 
divine right, to the first fruits of the earth. Sir, 


look around you and behold the army of them that | 
are continually crying bank, bank, bank, bank; | 


examine the material of which they are composed, 
and my life upon it, you will not find one twenti- 
eth part who calculate on living either by industry 
or labor. 


the like, all to be benefitted, supported, and en- 
riched ont of the products of the industrious labor 
er, planter, mechanic, manufacturer, and farmer; 
who alone give substantial wealth and true pros- 
perity ‘6 a nation, Your bankers and capitalists 
earich no part of our country, nor improve no part 
of its soil, and many of them, as priests of old, with 
their monks, and their friars at their heels, are 
mere drones in society, that live upon the labor of 
the more industrious of the hive. 

Sir, are the people ofthe United States prepared 
longer to endure this system of corruption, with its 
most demoralizing tendencies? Will they longer 
endure it, without holding its authors to the strictest 
accountability? Do they not see the consequences 
of this bankcraft, from its intimate relation and 
most striking analogy to its great parent, priesteraft, 


that has depopulated, demolished, and impove- || and mysterions operation on public opinion, which, 


rished, more nations, than any visitation of Provi- 
dence has ever effected by fire, the sword, or pesti- 
lential disease. 


No, sir, but upon their capital, their | 
speculations, their traffies, shaving, jobbing, and | 


| 


| 
| 


whole productive interests of the land, that they 
pillaged of the fruits of its labor and indastry. 
Sir, the authors of these enormities cannot, will 
not, fail sooner or later to be overtaken by the 
wrath of an indignant, robbed, and insulted 
people. 

If, then, the truism is correct, that like causes 
produce like effects in all ages and nations, what 


| have we to expect from the substitution of bank- 


| Opinion. 


craft for the great parent, that, for so many ages 
and centuries, has afflicted almost every civilized 
nation upon the globe, and at different epochs has 
deluged them with carnage and blood. Sir, na- 
trons, like individuals, who will not be instructed 
by the lessons of wisdom and experience, must be 
blind indeed, and must expect to reap in- gaul and 
bitterness the harvest of their ignominy and folly. 

Yet this is one of those beautiful systems that the 
great new-born Whig party is now struggling to 
impose upon the freemen of my country, and for a 
faithful, determined opposition to which, this Ad- 
ministration is denounced and proscribed, and the 
whole Democracy declared too illiterate and stupid 
to perceive the sublime benefits of the system. Being 
already in possession of the capital of the country, 
they wield with more dexterity and expedition those 
engines that operate most powerfully on public 
Public presses are not only by them pur- 
chased and suborned, but, with the greatest facility 
and expedition, created in every section of the 
country, to play as a battery and fortress on pub- 
lic sentiment, for the benefit of the craft; and herein 
they possess an incomparable advantage over, and 
which was unknown to, those prototype institutions 
to which those of modern date possess such an im- 
pressive and striking analogy in all their attributes 
of operation and deception. 

There is scarcely at this time a single public 


| press in the whole country, distinguished in the 
| ranks of that party, that has not been set up by, or 
| aided with, the facilities, or under some influence, 


| Sir, ne. 


of some one bank or other, in which it is directly or 
indirectly connected; and, sir, with such a gigantic 
machine operating with an indefatigability that ne- 
ver tires, can it be marvelled at that public opinion 
should be frequently led astray, and the own, best, 
dearest interests of our country renounced? No, 
Sir, aided by such machines, operating 
with the most uniform system, the odds are against 
the people and the country; and nothing can rebuke 
it, dissipate it, or exterminate it, but the intelli- 
gence of an active, enterprising, intellectual, spi- 
rited people. Its strength, as of old, lies in its deep 


| when once exposed, (like the powers of the Pope 


Sir, in my opinion, the age is too | 


far in advance of civilization, of scieace, and in- || 


telligence, for them ever to submit to a system so | 


oppressive, 8o unjust, so degrading, to all the nobler 
feelings of our nature. 


The American people are too free, too much en- | 


lightened, too intelligent, to accept this old system 


of rapine and plunder of the fruits of their indus- | 


try, by the mere change of names. Bankcraft is 
priesteraft in disguise, and its effects, in the end, 
cannot prove to the common people, the laboring 


classes, and productive interests, less destructive, | 


distressing, and devastating. Yes, sir, and this is 


who would anathematize) nothing becomes more 
feeble, disgraceful, nor contemptible. Leet, then, 
the people go to work to expose it; let the Demo- 


_ eracy be aroused, and like “‘dew drops from the 
| lion’s mane,” will fall this incubus upon public sen- 


timent. Sir, this people cannot be enslaved, if they 
will presume to act, and judge, and think for them- 
selves. It is against the arts and devices of a most 


| formidable, internal, and insinuating enemy that 


| they are now called upon to sally in defence of their 


the system that your Government, and the whole || 


Democracy, are denounced and proscribed for re- 
fusing their countenance to. This is the system 


that your Philadelphia Bank Delphian oracles are | 


endeavoring wow to rivet on your country; and for 
_refnsing his assent to which, your President is de- 
nounced and proscribed by your Congressional 
bullies on this floor, who, “Swiss like,” fight most 
bravely when thrift follows most sure. Sir, can 


rights. Sir, the landmarks are sufficiently chalked 
out for each party to tell upon what side they stand; 
and the true party of the people and the country 
have only to guard against foul flags and false 
names, and victory is theirs. 

I will now, Mr. Speaker, call the attention of 
the House to a few remarks that fell from the ho- 


_ norable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srr- 


| eeant.] That gentleman, after an address of 


ihey fail longer to understand this game, that has | 


ius long been bat too successfully played off upon 
them? Can the hired missionaries, and suborned 


bank-bought presses, longer blink the true issue. 


which is before them? Can the ingenuity and elo- 
quence of bank-bought attorneys and advocates, 
longer keep over them this veil of deception, by a 
continual appeal to their fears, and the creation of 
alarms and panics, the very means of terror that 
were used by the primitive institutions of priest- 
eraft to hold in check, and intellectual bondage, the 


three hours or more, not more than twenty minutes 
of which he devoted to the bill on the table, went 
into a general attack upon the measures of this and 
the preceding Administration. The honorable 
member tells us that he was opposed to the bill be- 


| cause it proposed te make paper money. This 
| was certainly one of the wonders of the age, thai 


that genileman should be opposed to a measure 
because it authorized the making of paper money. 
What, a gentleman opposed to any measure to 
make paper money, when he is sent here, almost 
solely, by an institution whose very existence de- 
pends upon its privilege to issue paper money. He 


| Opposed to any measure because it issues paper 


il 


| money! 


What an extraordinary attitude does 


| that gentleman assume, who has, and does now, in 


every speech that he makes, advocate the banks in 
their most unlimited, unrestricted privilege of 
making paper money! He opposed to paper mo- 
ney; and how? He wishes that his idol, the Bank 
of the United States in Philadelphia, should have 
alone this privilege. He would have it to mono. 
polize the whole paper money making power, and 
the balance of the country contributing to this mo- 
nopoly. Does this gentleman, who undertakes to 
play the “Delphin oracle” here, think that there is 
not envugh intelligence in the country to detect 
his flimsy designs? He would have no other 
power or instiiution to make paper money but his 
own dear bank on Chestnut street! No, not even 
the Government of the people. How monstrous, 
I had liked to have said how arogant, absurd, and 
ridiculous. The gentleman from Philadelphia is 
the last man in this House that should raise his 
voice against paper money, when he contradicted, 
by every act of his life, the sincerity of his own de- 
clarations. He was the special representative of 
that interest. 

That gentleman, whenever it suited his purpose, 
was in the habit of charging the Executive and the 
whole party, with the acts and language of a_par- 
ticular individual—the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, [Mr. CamBreLenc.] To 
this he objected, as disingenuous, unreasonable, 
and unfair; and it could not be sustained by any fair, 
honorable mode of debate. He was very unwilling 
that either himself or the Administration should be 
held responsible for the acts or sentiments of any 
individual member, here or elsewhere, and to at- 
tempt it, was a mere catch, to allure. 

The honorable member had said much about the 
interest of the people, and the friendship of the 
banks and bankers for the people. This really 
put him in mind of the Devil serving God. The 
banks’ friendship for the people, all past and pre- 
sent history had shown, was that of the “lion for 
the lamb.” It was on the labor and interest of 
this people upon which they lived and fattened, 
and it was well for them occasionally to use to- 
wards them honeyed words, and to flatter them. 
That gentleman had held forth on this occasion, the 
same language nearly that he had in his minority 
report, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which was certainly one of the most complete 
pieces of demagogueism, and feeble attempts to 
flatter and cajole the people for the wrongs that his 
Bank had done them, that had ever been put for- 
ward in this country. The people—the people— 
the precious people—was the whole burden ot that 
gentieman’s song throughout that report, and he 
again had taken pretty much the same course in 
his remarks yesterday and to-day. He had never 
read the report without smiling at the frequent re- 
petition of the word people—people—it contained; 
and he would refer gentlemen to it for their espe- 
cial edification. The gentleman had again, in his 
discourse upon this subject, mounted the people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in all conscience, | do think 
that the honorable member has carried on this 
farce long enough; that the especial representative 
of a bank and its interest, should become the 
champion of the people’s rights, caps the climax of 
the ridiculous—for one who has been in the ser- 
vice of the banks for years, to make such profes- 
sions, is adding insult to injury, and can result 
only to the disparagement of him that attempts it. 

What, sir, does the gentleman look upon us all 
as children? Surely he does? Else he would not 
attemptin this bare faced way to soothe u:, by pat- 
ting and pitying us, and telling us lie still, be quiet 
good people; while his institutions are robbing them 
of the last vital drop of their life’s blood, But this 
is only one of the old ways that has been resorted 
to by “the Craft family.” To get the people to sub- 
mit to their exactions, extortion, and oppression, 
the most astounding efforts were about being 
made to convince the country, that the banks were 
the people; and the honorable genilemen had taken 
the lead in this attempt, which I have not language 
to characterize respectfully. 

To convince the people that the banks were 
themselves, and that the interest of the banks 
was their interest, sach was not only insulting, but 
monstrous. It was upon the interest of the people 
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upon wh ch the banks fed; it was upon their labor 
that they existed and enriched themselves; and it 
was the profits of their industry that they filched 
and wrung from the hands that made it. If the 
banks are the people, so are your mosques, inquisi- 
tions, priesthoods, and other abominable institu- 
tions that have for so many centuries robbed and 
oppressed, and impoverished mankind. Have the 

ople not been ever told, in all ages, that these in- 
stitutions of horror and musery were first erected 
for their especial benefit? Identical are the rea- 
sons advanced now that were then, to lull, deceive, 
and oppress then; and every step we take, shows 
the existence of some additional analogy that bank- 
ing institutions have to those long since founded on 

i ajt. 
ge om again return to this gentleman and re- 
presentative of the marbie palace, who has evinced 
so much sophistry and cunning to work in favor of 
the banks, or a bank, with the people. The gen- 
tleman had spoken of the new era. Now new dis- 
eases, I think, have ever required new remedies. 
The existence of bankcraft was entirely unknown to 
the ancient world—they had other modes of 
fleecing the people—and is now but partially known 
‘to the modern world. Its pernicious effects have 
but recently developed themselves amongst us; and 
consequent y, the discovery of every remedy of the 
disease, must be of the “newera.” Yes, the dis- 
covery of the whole system of free constitutional 
government, belongs to the “new era.” The 
ancient feudal systems of crafts and oppression may, 
however, be more palateable to the taste of that 
gentleman, than any system of improvement of 
modern date, or of “the new era.” 

The honorable member had next adverted to the 
State banks, and labored with much ingenuity to 
rally them against the Government for political 
effect. He had endeavored to excite the States, 
and alienate them from the General Government, 
first by flattering them, and then appealing to their 
pride, and telling them that they had been insulted 
and their rights usurped by the General Govern- 
ment. Do gentlemen think that great States, as 
well as silly individuals, are to be caught by the 
efforis of demagogueism? Do they think to play 
off on them, without their motives and designs 
being suspected, detected, and exposed? Yes, sir, 


they do! So little knowledge have these city | 


declaimers and Federal orators of the plain, honest 
country people, that they sincerely believe that 
nothing imaginable is more easy than for them to 
pracuse and play off upon their ignorance and 
credality. These are some of the old arts again 
attempted in anew way, to enlist the people against 
their own Government—lormed, erected, and insti- 
tated by themselves, equally for the good and hap- 
piness of all. ‘The me:nber made a great effort, at 
least as great as he was capable of, to conjure up 
and excite the State Legislatures against the Gene- 
ral Government. ‘They, too, had been appealed to 
with an intent most obviously and palpably to be 
enlisted in the cause ef the banks against the peo- 
ple and their Administration. They were told by 
the honorable gentleman, with what design we all 
know, that they had been treated with contumely 
and contempt by this Administration. Such were 
the artifices and sophistry resorted to by that mem- 
ber to further the views of his party, and to sustain 
the accursed system of fraud and deception by 
which his dearly beloved banking institutions had 
so long, with impunity and arrogance, practised 
upon the people of this country. 

Sir, what rights of the States has this Adminis- 
tration interfered with or invaded? What insults 
has it offered to the Legislatures of these States ? 
Where and when was it done? What State has 
been so debased as to have submitted thus long to 
Such ignominy ? Sach declarations are foul slan- 
ders upon the independence, intelligence, and pa- 
'riotism of the Legislatures of these States, and the 
members that composed them, and in so many 
words, is saying, that they have been composed of 
men heretofore teo ignorant to have discovered it ; 
or, if they were not ignorant, they wanted both the 
Patriotism and independence to resist and e 
such usurpations, insults, and violations of their 


right. Then it is a poor compliment that the mem- | 
ber has paid those States, whose intelligence, inde- 
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pendence, and patriotism he has thus attempted to 
sport with, if not a most direct insult which he 
himself has offered to their understandings. The 
member not only undervalues the good sense of the 
mass of the people, but depreciates and underrates 
the common sense, intelligence, and sagacity of the 
members of the State Legislatures. 

This is carrying their contempt for the good 
sense of the people, a little further than usual. But 
this is ‘ their way.” It is the ancient rock upon 
which they have ever split—that eternal want of 
confidence in the intelligence of the common 
people, and overrating their own, is their bane, 
from which no age nor experience have ever been 
able to purify the aristocracy of a country. The 
effects of their gulling system have, on every 
occasion, proved temporary and ephemeral; and 
so long as enterprise and industry are left free 
from the trammels, shackles, and restraints forged 
for them by the devices and aris of the “ craft 
family,” they may never expect other than a har- 
vest of fatal disappointments, and victories as 
ephemeral as delusive. 

The honorable member (Mr. Serceant] has 
certainly laid under the. greatest obligations 
to him the inert and stupid politicians of the 
great States of Virginia and New York, for whose 
rights and interest hes has affected so much sensibi- 
lity on this occasion. The policy of New York, 
and the recent acts of Virginia, the honorabie 
member has dwelt on with ecstacies of delight. 
Sir, these States may feel not a little honored 
when his motives are scanned and resolved into 
their original elements, and'they may soon learn 
whether or not the whole of his speech and com- 
pliments to them, was not a recruiting concern, 
intended for the solitary design of using them to 
further his own selfish and favorite system of 
banking, and the views of that party. That mem- 
ber, on nearly every occasion, had used the word 
people forbanks. This is another analogy to the 
practice of the “priesthood,” who ever operated 
with ashelter or bearer between them and respon- 
sibility. With them the word God was profaned, 
and other deities were substituted for their own 
selfi-h purposes, It was always for God and their 
deities that they made war, and effected the most 
oppressive exactions from a credulous, ign»rant 
people. It was for them hundreds of thousands of 
human victims were broiled and burnt at the stake, 
and their estates confiscated to enrich their damn- 
able and fiendish coffers; for them, professedly, rivers 
of human blood have been cansed to flow by these 
priestly monsters, whose examples are now about 
being followed with an exactness, in most parti- 
culsrs, unprecedented by any modern comparison. 
The gentleman and his party have suddenly fallen 
in love with the people—the precious people— 
whom the head of that same party so recently de- 
nounced with a sarcasm and indignation never to 
be forgotten by the piain, honest dealing people of 
this country, as an ignorant herd, a vulgar, ignoble 
rabble, that had gained possession of high places which 
their presence dishonored, and a war proclaimed by 
this prince of money-changers, interminable, until 
these Goths were expelled and driven out from every 
portal of your Capitol.* 

Sir, what a beautifal moral does it not teach, to 
see two sainted brethren of ihe same principles, 
from the same high temp’e, laboring in the same 
cause, preaching in different places, and at diffe- 
rent times, doctrines so adverse, so inconsistent, 
so contradictory, to promote the same holy cause. 
On this I invoke the candid, impartial reflection of 
a liberal world. ‘Thou hypocrite! thinkest thou 
that man for you alon> was made?” Sir, from 
these loathing attempts the heart turns and sickens 
with disgust. 

The honorable member, again, has told us that 
the banks were unpopular, and it was deemed po- 
pular to denounce them, and indicated that Presi- 
dent Jackson, and the party that sustained him, did 
it togain popularity. This is perfectly in charac- 
ter with his other assertions, unsustained by the 
facts, contrary to experience, and unfounded in 
truth. What were the facts? what the truth? what 





*Nicholas Biddle’s Oration, deliveyed at Princetom College, 
New Jersey, 1836. mt 









our Own experience? which no sophistry, nor the 
“crafis” of the cunning, can rob us of. 

Up to 1832, the United States Bank was one of 
the most popular institutions thathad existed in 
this or any other country; laudats, hymns, and jere- 
miads were sung in every section of the country in 
its praise. Then, sir, it was (I recollect it well) 
political death to question, or to doubt even, its in- 
fallibility; to do it, faggots and stakes were imme- 
diately threatened to the political heretic, and he 
had tremblingly to whisper his dissent to the dogmas 
itcontained. Then it was the most popular hobby 
that could have been mounted. No crime then to 
speak of this paragon of modern invention! In 
1832 and °33, in this House, there was an immense 
majority in its favor, and a like one in the Senate. 
A bill was then passed by both Houses, by an over- 
whelming majority, in favor of its recharter, when 
the old Romaa—born to blessfhis race, to preserve 
and protect the liberties of his country—witn a mien 
undaunted, but characteristic of himself; with-a 
heart that nether horrors nor threats could alarm, 
and a courage that has never failed him—threw 
himself into the breach, and waved aloft once more 
the proud banner of the Constitution, and sum- 
mened thereto the drowsy frieuds of Democracy, 
of equal rights, and of freedom, to arouse and rally 
to the rescue. The bill was veioed. The Veto 
message went forth, amidst the thunders and ana 
themas of the high priests of the craft. Bat, sir, 
the old Roman quailed not. He who had seen a 
little service was not to be alarmed by the disc :arge 
of paper caronnades. He appeated to his couatry- 
men for a justification of his act, and they re- 
sponded in language not to be misunderstood. 

The principles of the message were confirmed 
by the approbation of the people. The conduct of 
the Bank was investigated in every canvass in 
every State, its dangers and corruptions expused 
and condemned by an intelligent public; and not 
until its hideous features had been exposed, did it 
become unpopular with the people of this couniry. 
Its arrogant and precocious introduction into this 
hall in 1832—itsentering on the political arena, 
demanding its charter to be renewed, aroused the 
people to its audacious bearing. It was done to 
produce a political effect at thetime. It was to ef- 
lect the ensuing election of President Jackson, that 
its friends introduced it here, armed and equipped 
for political batile, and it was openly and publicly 
proclaimed then on every occasion, that the velo 
had sealed forever his fate as a public man; that 
Pennsyivania, the keystone of Democracy, then 
supposed to have been held by the bank barons, 
was and would be inevitably lost to the party and 


to Jackson, and we heard then the same cries of 


antic:pated triumph that we hear now. But the 
Pennsylvania Democracy were of little “sterner 
stuff,” and were neither held, nor could they be 
transfered. From thai time to this, the party have 
been at work to subjugate the Democracy, and re- 
instate their minions in power. By the subor- 
nation of presses—the extension of facilities to its 
influential friends—and the crection of branches 
of the bank in every section of the Union—and the 
creation of distress, alarms, and panics throughout 
the country. * The Bank then was not originally 
unpopular, but became so by its own acts. Such 
were the facts in relation to that subject, as I then 
did, and now understand them. 

The gentleman has boasted that the Government 
had not a dollar to discharge its debts with; ii could 
not pay off its workmen. And why, let me ask 
the honorable member, did he not tejl us the rea- 
son? He well knew the reason was that his fa- 
vorite banks had in their vaults the money of the 
Government, and refused to pay them out one dol- 
lar; and, sir, there is a party here that is backing 
them in their refusals to retarn the money of the 
Government, even if able to do it without creating 
distress He well knows, or ought to know, that 
the deficits of the Treasury have been brought 
about entirely by the inability of the Government 
to collect the funds due it, and deposited by law in 
other institutions—a circumstance brought about 
entirely by the operation of his most favored banks; 
and showing, most conclusively, the fatal effect 
that must result from these institutions, when in 
connection with the Government; and yet that 
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member would rivet ou the Government, and pro- 
long such a state of things. 

The member has spoken of the neglect, by the 
Government, of the industry of the country; mean- 
ing, I presume, those in the employ of his favorite 
banks-—brokers, stockjobbers, constables, sheriffs, 
&c. He kaows well that it is for the protection of 
the industry and labor of the country that every 
energy of the Government has been put forth, for 
which it has been so virulently denounced by those 
who neither live by labor nor industry. He, then, 
is al faull again in this respect, and must try ano- 
ther gull-trap to catch innocence and ignorance. 
He said the surplus of cotton, he expected, would 
be thrown overboard and burnt by the Secretary, 
rather than have it paid for in any thing other than 
gold and silver. Does the gentleman seriously 
think so? or was this one of his hyperboles? or did 
he intend it as grave argument for this deliberative 
body? Itevidently shows the means which men in 
high places may be induced to employ under des- 
perate circumstances, when more laudable and ho- 
norable ones are not exactly at hand. 

‘The member has said, many had rode into office 
upon the war-horse of anti-bankism, and denounc- 
ing corporations; but he did not tell us how many 
rode into oflice on the shoulders of the banks, nor 
what facilities were used to get members here, nor 
how many it held by the hand after getting them 

‘here. 

Sui the honorable member is again contradicted, 
from an unfortuna'e quarter for him. He hassaid 
that the Bank of the United States was unpopular, 
and upon its unpopularity many mde into office. 
Here, again, is a different language, held at the 
same time, by brethren of the same church, blowing 
hot and cold to suit the appetites of those whom they 
would use. The honorable member from Rhode 
Isiand | Mr. Tittincnast} has just told us that the 
Bank of the United States was a popular institution; 
that it had ever been wish the people; and that he 
had boldly met the question before them, and had 
put his opponents to the rout upon that subject. 
Now, without deciding which of the honorable 
members of the craft is in the right, I shall leave 
their consistency and political sincerity and accu- 
racy to be judged of by others. They are of the 
same church, but advocate very different doctrines 
to’ promote the same holy cause. I leave them in 
the hands of the country. It has been exceedingly 
amusing to me to witness the chameleon course of 
the honorable Representative of the palace in 
Chestnut street. At one moment playing the high- 
priest and expounder of constitutional law, strictly, 
as spoken and delivered by the oracles of the tem- 
ple, aud the next moment swelling his voice, and 
crying aloud—the people—the people—their voice 
should be heard, with an appeal to the worst and 
lowest of passions: law, Constitution, ancient in- 
stitutions and ail, all are to be disregarded when 
the people speak. Sir, are not such human incon- 
sistencies ominous of something more monstrous? 
No, sir: it is the wonted means by which the craft 
has ever worked their way into power, and retain- 
ed an ill-gotten ascendancy over the sturdy sons 
of labor and toil. 

The gentleman's repugnance to the sight of gold 
and silver, gives him the hydrophobia. The whole 
idea of such a currency is ridiculed and denounced 
by him as impracticable, and a ridiculous experi- 
ment, notwithstanding the evidence of all ancient 
and modern history to the contrary. The same 
party denounced, in the same way, the whole theory 
of this free Democratic Republican form of Go- 
vernment, in its origin, under which we now live, 
as an impracticable and dangerous experiment, be- 
cause the enlightened principles of freedom, justice, 
and equality, upon which it is founded, were sub- 
versive and destructive to the grinding and extor- 
lionate principies of aristocracy, by which their 
hierarchical cra(ts can alone be sustained. They 
foresaw this in the origin of our free Government, 
and they foresee now the enlightened principles 
that are,ere long, to sap the very foundations of 
their ystem of bankeraft and extortions; to sustain 
which members of the ame family, advocates of 
the same abominations, are driven to advocate 
different principles and hold different language at 
the same and different times. Such are the politi- 
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- effects of a dilemma so torturing and inextrica- 
e. 

But I do not propose to dwell much longer upon 
the remarks of the member from Philadelphia. I 
think I have already shown a sufficient “leaven to 
leaven the whole.” 

The honorable member, however, has informed 
us that Treasury notes were money; because, says 
he, you can pay your debits with them, and he was 
opposed to them for that reason. Now what do 
the people pay their debts at this time in, if not in 
bank notes of different kinds? What did they pay 
their debts in before the Revolution? Do we not 
then know that tobacco, and other articles, were 
made receivable for debts in many of the States, 
and particularly in Virginia? Let him ask the 
honorable gentleman on his left [Mr. James Gar- 
LAND. ] 

Various articles at different times, in different 
states, as well as nations, have been taken in li- 
quidation of debts; yet, none ever thought of their 
being considered money. Such an objection is too 
shallow for serious argument. The gentleman 
seems disposed to think that nothing should be 
taken in payment of debts, but United States Bank 
notes, and whether money or rags, depends upon 
the nod of one man. He also brought up 
the old bugbear, which was used with but 
little effect at the last session by any hon- 
orable Senator [Mr. Wesster] from Massa- 
chusetts, of continental money, and declared in 
the true oracular language, that Treasury notes 
would be in a short time what Continental money 
was; they had as well told us that every other 
bank note would in time have been the same, for 
there was just as much resemblance in the one as 
the other. The same objections were made to the 
issue of Treasury notes, by the same party, under 
another name, during or immediately after the last 
war; and the same identical predictions made, 
and with what truth the history of the Govern- 
mentshows. Such arguments are mere bugbears 
and bugaboos, intended solely for panics, but 
which should alarm only children under their teens. 
Such, sir, isthe character of the most of the argu- 
ments used by the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Serceant] and in his minority re- 
port is the most feedle atteimpt to sustain his cor- 
rupt and rotten institutions by catchwords, sophis- 
tic arguments, and demogogueism that I have ever 
witnessed in this or any other deliberative body; 
and I hazard nothing in asserting it, that the in- 
telligent practical people will decide itso upon a 
candid impartial view of them, and here will take 
leave of the honorable member and his remarks on 
this subject. 

I will now say a word or two to a few ob- 
servations that fell from the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Tituincuast.}] This gentleman has 
enlisted as one of the new oracles and prophets 
of the craft. This gentleman, in doleful sounds 
and lugubrious vaticinations, tells us that all is 
wrong, and all must end in wreck and ruin, unless 
the Government will listen to the melody of his 
voice. The House is wrong; the committee are 
wrong; they have not given the bill the right name; 
it is intended for another purpose than that for 
which it purports to be. Now will the gentleman 
be so kind as to christen it properly, as it may 
belong more particularly to those from the high 
temple to do such things, which may be, however 
properly, unecclesiastically done by others, who 
may not have been vested with those high func- 
tions. This gentleman, too, leaving the subject, 
seems to have thought of little else than the United 
States Bank and its interest. Poor people! little 
does the honorable member seem to have thought 
of them or their interest, and scarcely gives them a 
passing notice, so eager is he in defence of the 
great Bank. He too has renewed the old cry of 
‘war against the banks.” I had thought that this 
had become too stale longer to answer the purpose 
of deception, even. If it is intended for home con- 
sumption, let me te]l the gentleman that the people 
whom he represents must be much behind the 

*times, and weighed down by superstition and impo- 
sitions of the craft, for it to have much effect with 
them. What, sir! War against the banks! how 
absurd! how ridiculous! how insulting to the in- 
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jured people of this nation! What war? For the 
Government to beg to be from the banks, 
and to be let alone by them? Is this your war} 
Has not the Government done every thing in its 
power to accommodate and appease them? Is it 
not at this very time doing it? 

Or, is it war against the banks for the Govern- 
ment to resolve no longer to be preyed upon at the 
mercy of these Shylock institutions? Is it war 
against the banks for Government to endeavor to 
stay their grinding extortions and exactious from 
the industry and labor of the country? Is this bill 
a part of that war now, which is to wait with them 
and to indulge them, to enable them with conve- 
nience to pay what they justly owe to this Govern- 
ment, and wrongfully detain from its use? What 
Shameful ingratitude towards the most indulgent of 
Governments! How audacious and insulting to 
the people, whom they have robbed and put at 
defiance! 

Sir. in human impudence and arrogance they 
stand without a parallel. If there is a war, it is 
emphatically a war of the banks against the Go- 
vernment and the labor and industry of the coun- 
try, which has been carried on for years in dis- 
guise, It is an effort on the part of the banks to 
subjugate this proud and once freest Government 
on earth, and make it nod in servile submission to 
the mercenary will and interest of a single pam- 
pered and arrogant institution, which has entered 
and besieged your very Capitol, and made battle 
with you for the power of the Government on 
both floors of your Congress. 

The gentleman has spoken of the dangers of 
popular commotion. Well may he and his clique 
have an eye'to that. The proud spirit of indepen- 
dence and generous love for freedom is not yet 
subdued in allsections of this country, nor is it in 
the power of priestcraft, kingcraft, or bankcraft, to 
place this yoke of ignominy and corruption around 
their necks, without exciting popular indignation 
as well as commotion, pregnant with revenge, if 
not with death. 

Sir, let me tell him the people have been tam- 
pered with already too much by these hypocritical, 
cunning, crafty, institutions. Much have they 
borne of long suffering and patience. They have 
not only been supporting with food and raiment 
your unproductive drones in society, but have been 
turned on by them, and insulted as ignoble. ignorant 
herds, that should be driven from your Capitol and 
the high places they dishonor. 

Gentlemen should not presume too much upon 
the ox-like forbearance of a high spirited noble 
minded people; and let me invoke them not to op- 
press them too far, nor to rely too much upon their 
systems of cunning and craft, to keep up the de- 
lusion, and to hold them in bondage. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now notice some of the re- 
marks of the amiable, modest, and forbearing gen- 
ueman from Pennsylvania, who sets nearest to me 
on my left [Mr. BippLe,] whose mild and amiable 
disposition never permits him to speak of one 
that he hates, “unkind things.” 

He too has had but little to say on the subject 
of the bill before the House, but has launched off 
into a discursive electioneering harangue intended, 
no doubt, to operate on the good people of Penn- 
sylvania. He has performed but the usual duties 
of his effice, and anathematized, and prepared, no 
doubt, as he thought the Secretary of your Treasury 
for the guillotine,of popular indignation. He iniorms 
us that the Secretary, with others of his party, must 
go down to posterity, as the most miserable and 
wicked mercenaries; and entertained us with an 
amusing dialogue between the Sccretary and the 
laborers in the service of the Government. The 
fiction has been drawn with great exactness, to suit 
the taste of those reckless squads of idlers, who 
would delight most in the reality of the scene, and 
give pleasure alone to those bank myrmidons, who 
rejoice at such a state of things; and none, sir, none 
more than the particulars and intimates of the 
honorable member, whose tastes he so well under- 
stands, and seems so carefully to have consulted in 
the pictures he has drawn to fancy. 

The starving iaborer, he tells us, goes to Mr. 
Woodbary, and demands his pay, and receives for 
answer that he has no money—the Government is 
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bankrapt; and there the gentlemen stops the dia- 
i why did he not give us the full benefit of 
his picture, so well drawn to the taste and liking of 
those for Whom it was manufactured? Why not tell 
us, if trath was his object, what might have been the 
true, and only true, reply, that in such a state of 
thinzs could, or had they then have happened? Why 
not have said that the Secretary’s reply could have 
peen, “Sir, the money of the Government was 
deposited by an act of Congress in the banks, and 
they will not let us have out one dollar. We have 
money due from our merchants and States, that 


cannot be collected in consequence of the conduct | 


of the banks, and we cannot at this moment 


get hold of it; but we will give you our notes, with | 


the plighted faith of the Government to be redeemed 
in specie at such a date.” Now, sir, what patriot, 
what friend of his country, could have, at such an 
offer, raised a murmur? None, sir, none but your 
bank bought hirelings and palace minions, whose 
joy and transport are never so great as when this 
country is oppressed, and the people threatened 
with embarrassment and distress. Sir, from all 
participation, sympathy, or fellowship with such a 
party, may God deliver me now, henceforth, and 
for ever. 3 

The gentleman says they have tried to relieve 
the Government from the sarcasm of the newspa- 
pers. From the sarcasm of what!—of his own 
papers—papers that have been established and 
suborned, and extended facilities to, for that espe- 
cial purpose? With whom can the sarcasms of 
snean have any effect, except with the light-fingered 
tribe, who live by their cunning and craft, and 
who, vulture-like, watch to pounce upon the profits 
of the industrious and laboring man with a view 
of feathering and decorating their own nests. Sir, 
I, in the name of the people—of the honest labo- 
rers of this country—of the Government of the 
people, and not that of the banks, defy their sar- 
casms. They can have no effect here or elsewhere, 
when their intent and designs are known; their en- 
lire strength is in the deception and imposition with 
which they practice on the credulity and ignorance 
of the public. 

The gentleman next tells us that there were cer- 
tain filthy parrots that were always crying banks! 
banks! etc. Now, sir, that member should be the 
last on this floor to rebuke any bird for crying in 
filthy notes, unless,by the long custom of monopolising 
by his feathered tribe, he would exclusively appro- 
priate this filthy practice to himself and a few such 
associates. But, says the gentleman, he deals not 
in personalities, and with a most delicate allusion to 
a recent event, tells us that others might now seek 
to doit with impunity. Does the gentleman mean 
this as a threat to awe and intimidate the cowardly 
Democracy from boldly repelling his unfounded 
charges and ridicvlons fictions? If so, he may find 
himself mistaken, and some of the plain Demo- 
crats less submissive than might be palatable to the 
delicate taste of the honorable member. But as to 
his personalities. He has surely given to the 
House a new idea on that subject; for thongh that 
member may think (from habit, perhaps) that he 
and his few friends have the exclusive right to 
abuse others and their principles, and denounce 
all that as yet may be uncontaminated by the spe- 
cial facilities of his idol, that he 1s really not per- 
sonal, because he claims it as a right. Yet, sir, 
there are others here with equal rights, who, in de- 
fiance, will view this conduct in a most unquestion- 
able and different light. If that gentleman be not 
personal in the extreme, then we have none so in 
this House. 

What, sir, has been his charge against the hono- 
1able member from South Carolina? [Mr. Ruerr.} 
Was there no personality in that? What /iberal al- 
luton has he made towards the new converts, as 
he is pleased to call them? I disdain to attempt the 
defence of the honcrable member from South Ca- 
rolina, while he isso much more able to defend 
himself. His course has been such as will meet the 
approbation of every disinterested patriot in the 
land, who has been unseduced by the foul and 
contaminating influence of bankeraft. Sir, it was 
his home thrusts, tbe thrilling truths that he pro- 
claimed to reluctant ears, that brought honorable 
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members on their feet. It was the plain, practical 
truths that he announced, that rung like a death- 
knell in the ears of those emissaries of Mammon, 
in whose blind pursuit they had lost all sight of 
the power of those upon whom they preyed. They 
will like nothing that is to awaken the injured and 
suffering multitudes whom they have wantonly 
robbed by the most grinding oppressions and exac- 
tions. Sir, they should be thankful for the advice 
that they have received from the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina, and do justice to his mo- 
tives; but they will not: they are too arrogant for 
advice, and too much bent on humbling your Go- 
vernment to their power, to be influenced by the 
warning voice of truth or reason. 


The member from Pennsylvania has arraigned a 
distinguished individual, who is now a member ot 
the other body of this Congress, [Mr. Catnoun,] 
and denounced, in most unmeasured terms, the 
course that he has conceived it his duty to pursue 
in relation to the great measures now pending be- 
fore Congress. Let me say to that member, and 
to the world, that had not that distinguished man 
pursued the identical course that he has in relation 
to those subjects, he would have been justly ob- 
noxious to the charge that he has preferred. Had 
he acted otherwise, he would have been recreant to 
every principle heretofore considered sacred and 
essential to the prosperity and preservation of 
southern institutions. He would have been guilty, 
from mere party considerations, of bartering for a 
mere mess of pottage, all that our fathers have 
heretofore held to them more dear than life. This 
he could not, he dare not have done, without in- 
curring the black and damning guilt of treason to 
the South, treason to the Democracy, treason to all 
those high and disinterested principles which it has 
ever been the pride of his friends to allow him to 
possess. Then how could he have acted differently, 
without forfeiting this high character, and delving 
in party malice and rancor for low revenge, at the 
great sacrifice of the dearest rights, interests, and 
liberties of this people? Nor would his luminous 
and enlightened mind permit him to be seduced and 
played off on by the petty arts and crafts that hold in 
bondage, and wield to their purposes, minds of 
lesser calibre. No, sir: if they would seduce and 
suborn men to their unholy offices, let them loek 
out for those composed of less materials, and of 
more supple and pliant integrity. 


The gentleman has spoken of the zeal of new 
converts. With regard to principle, I deny that 
there has been any change in the party to which he 
alludes. The great State rights party are precisely 
now where they have ever been; and their acting to- 
gether on this or any other occasion, presupposes 
no abandonment of principles which, to them, have 
ever been paramount to every personal considera- 
tion, local or temporary. About men they have 
differed, and may and will differ. 


I never have believed that there was any mate- 
rial difference in principle between the State rights 
party and the Administration party; and the schism 
that took place between General Jackson and Mr. 
Catuovun, I have ever thought, was merely person- 
al. The latter felt it bis duty to oppose his Execu- 
tive usurpations: he did so, as he no doubt consci- 
entiously believed. The causes of that opposition 
have now ceased, and of course the effect should 
cease with it. That gentleman, then, is exactly 
where he was in 1828; and the great cause of com- 
plaint is, that those of the craft have not been able 
to seduce or force him from his principles, by an 
effort to excite bis prejudice against a party with 
whom, by mere accident, he had been thrown in 
conflict. In this, however easily effected with 
smaller men, they have failed with him. Sir, this 
is the true clue to the bitter denunciations of the 
man on whom they have been unable to operate 


by their arts, to use and seduce to effect their pur- 


poses of extortion, exaction, and Jegal plunder. 


It is one of the oldest practices of the craft-fra- 
ternity, from the earliest ages, to cry and hunt 
down all those who have been too virtuous, too pa- 
triotic, and too intelligent to be seduced and corrupt- 
The cry of schismatics and here- 


ed by their arts. 
tics, and tortures and crucifixions, has scarcely 
ceased to ring on our ears from those whose habit 
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it has ever been to reign by the deceptions which 
they practice on the credulous and ignorant. 

One word more as to new converts. Here the 
gentleman would again monopolize. Does he 
think, even if it were so, that no party has the 
right to receive new-born converts but his own? 
What are his Conservative friends? What his dis- 
tinguished and leadinz friends from Tennessee, 
{[Mr. Bett] and the Tennessee allies which he 
brings to the assistance of his Federal plalanx? 
How delighted has he been with the denunciations 
from that quarter of the conduct of that war-worn 
soldier, whom Tennessee—yes, once Democratic Re- 
publican Tennessee—delighted to honor, but who 
now, since the formation of her new alliances, can 
find none, sir, none to do honor to the services of 
that veteran soldier, enlightened and inflexible 
statesman, Andrew Jackson, who has contributed 
more to elevate the character of Tennesseeans, 
and place around their names a halo of glory and 
renown that shall be forgotten only when the histo- 
ry is lost that records the deeds of the valor of her 
sons, as perhaps ever will live again. Sir, oft has 
this brought me to reflect, on my pillow, amidst 
the gloom of midnight, on the lessons that I have 
been taught in early youth, of the black, cruel in- 
gratitude of States and Republics. How early, 
how forgetful of the noblest deeds of the greatest 
and best of benefactors! 

Sir, were I this day a Tennesseean, my face 
would crimson at the name of ingratitude, and my 
heart bleed in sadness to witness the incidents that 
are passing before me; but there are Tennesseeans 
who must feel more than I feel—must have seen 
more than I have seen of this subject, and to them 
I leave it. 

Mr. Speaker, the times are rife in enormities ; 
there is little telling what another day may not 
bring forth. France—revolutionary France—had 
her Dantons and Robespierres, by whose machina- 
tions and contrivances she was deluged with the 
best blood of her most patriotic and devoted citi- 
zens; and, sir, all, all for office, for power, and for 
place, were thousands of human butcheries perpe- 
trated before the eyes of a civilized world; and, 
sir, by what means effected? when reason, that 
great lamp and luminary of human safety, re- 
volted at the execution of the deed. What, sir, 
was then resorted to, to effect their purpose by 
these incarnate fiends? Just such, sir, as has been 
exhibited on this floor. Caricatures—caricatures— 
when failing by reason to convince, and would 
excite to action the most debased and damnable 
passions of guilt and corruption. We have just 
seen for the first time exhibited here on the floors 
of Congress, caricatures of continental bills and 
Treasury notes, waved on high for the purpese 
of excitement, when truth and reason had failed to 
do the office. 

Sir, the signs are portentous, and grave men 
should pause ere it be too late to divert the match 
that would enkindle the explosion, the horrors of 
which might visit us, alike indifferent to age or to 
sex. I would turn from this scene with a heart 
sickened with disgust, but another circumstance 
strikes me, which I will relate for the benefit of 
my Southern friends. The Abolitionists, to effect, 
too, their fiendish and abominable purposes, have 
resorted to identically the same means. At a loss 
for reason, truth, or justice, these demons of dis- 
cord and of blood have resorted to their caricaiures, 
where Southern planters and slaveholders are 
held up as monsters incarnate, who delight alone 
in the torture and oppression of their tellow-beings; 
and our slaves depicted, by caricatures, in every 
attitude of entreaty and mercy, writhing under the 
agonies of the bitter yoke of slavery. Sir, this has 
been done to arouse to madness the vulgar and the 
ignorant, to enlist them in the ranks of the cru- 
saders of Abolition. For months and years have 
their papers been filled with sach foul and loath- 
some representations of our first and purest men of 
the South. ‘This is one of the nice examples to be 
fullowed up by the pure spirits of Whiggery. Sir, 
the old adage has been, “Any port in a storm;” but 
with the Whigs it is any thing for excitement and 
effect, “come weal or wo,” or desolation dire to the 
country, that they would ruin or rule; such is 
their insane, maddening thirst for office, for power, 
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and for place. 
little else to expect than plander and blood, or 
chains. Then let them go ity we will look to our- 
selves and our own resources. 

A word to the honora le member [Mr. Soura- 
cate} from Kentucky, who with some zeal address- 


ed the House on this subject; and I shall have | 


ceased to notice what of rancor and madness have 
fallen from the Opposition in this debate. 

This zeotieman has denounced the office holders 
as horse-leeches and blood suckers. I could com- 
mend to the gentlemen, that striking fable of the 
fox and the swallow; i's moral may not be very in- 
applicable to the present occasion. “Drive not off 
those, (said the witty reyoard to the swallow, ) whose 
appetites are gorged and Alled, for there are others 
wailing, more jank and hungry, thirsting for blood, 
to fill whom might exhaust my already depleted 
veins.” 

Ay, sit, there are already lank and hungry ex- 
pectant office huniers and seekers in wait for the 
spoils, for which they have so long yearned, and en- 
vied others the possession of. 11 is that possession, 
let me tell the gentleman from Kentucky, that is 
the head and front of their greatest, blackest, and 
abominable crimes—ait is the ofice—the office—the 


office with its spuils, that I want before I can be 
reconciled to this or any other Adminis'ration. Can 
there exist a Government without office holders? 
I doubt it, unless we revolutionize this Govern- 


ment, and have a pure monarchy, and would all be 
ruled by the will or caprice of one man; else offi- 


cers and office holders we must haye, and surely | 


the freemen of America are not yet so mach hum- 
bled by bank dicla as to be ripe fora monarchy, and 
expel their office holders; this [ cannot, nor will not, 
torture myself into the belief of. Perhaps gentlemen 
are not aware of the extent to which their ultra doc- 
lines lead. 


I will now call the attention of the House, for a 
few momenis longer, to what I conceive to be the 
merits and objects of the bill on your table, which 
has been so much denounced and violently opposed 
by the Opposition in this House. It has been in- 
‘troduced with an intention of relieving both the 
Government and the people. This is the merit to 
which itis entitled, if it answers the purpose of its 
friends. It is intended to relieve the merchants that 
are indebted to Government, by enabiing it to give 
further indulgeace to them. It is intended, also, 
to aid the Bank of the United Siates—that hideous 
mouster of ingrautude and corruption. It is intended 
as a relief to the deposite banks, by allowing them 
furiher indulgence, and thereby t» enable each to 
grant further indulgence to the people who may be 
their debtors, and to enable the States to refund the 
amounts loaned them, without producing disiress or 
embarrassment to the couniry. 


Such are the cbjects of this bill, that has met the 
bitterest opposition and vilest denunciations from 
the Opposition, the self-styled Whigs, as a war 
against the banks. But for this attempt to indulge 
and give relief to all that are interested, there would 
have been no necessity for this measure. If the 
Government was to proceed to collect its dues, it 
would inevitably bring about that state of distress, 
embatrassment, and ruin, that has been so often 
predicted, and no doubt, in my mind, so greatly 
desired by the friends of the banks and the ene- 
mies of the Government. Nothing, in my judg- 
ment, would give them more pleasure than to see 
this attempted by the Government. It would, for 
the first time, make them all prophets, by realizing 
their wishes and predictions. 
ment cannot be forced to do, either by the threats 
or machinations of its enemies. 


At this moment, this Government, which has 
been so often tauntingly denounced as bankrupt, 
insolvent, and without a dollar, has the following 
sums due to its Treasury: 


From them the South has now but | 


Sir, this the Govern- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





Due on merchanis’ bends, about - $7,000,000 
From the United States Bank - 6,000,000 | 
From the deposite banks : - 5,000,000 | 
From loans to the States - - 28,000,000 


Making an aggregate amount of $45,000,000 


It will be seen there is due from the Bank of the | 
65,000,000 | 


United States - . - 


| 
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And from the deposite banks - 6,000,000 


Making an aggregate amount of $11,000,000 
More by $1,000,000 than the whole amount of 
Treasury notes that are proposed to be issued for 
the relief of the country. Then if the banks had 
not failed to have performed their offices, as public 
agents, there would have been neither necessily nor 
apology for the bill of relief which is now before 
this House. If the Government has been embar- 
rassed, it has been effected by the sole action of the 
banks, and is attributable to both their faithless- 
ness and inefficiency, as public agents; yet, with all 
this odium attached to them, as the sole authors of 
all the mischief that has befallen us by their sys- 
tem of deception, and priesteraft policy, they have 
never failed to shuffle 1 off on the Government, 
and thus divert public attention from the mischiefs 
they themselves have effected, by charging it to the 
acts of the Government. 

The next question is, shall we issue these notes, 
or borrow the money, which is now required for 
immediate use, or to force the Government to cul- 
lect immediately its dues from the merchants, the 
States, the deposite banks, and the Bank of the 
United States. That the issue of Treasury netes is 
the most appropriate and remedial course there can 
not be a question seriously entertained by any, 
whose object is in good faith, apart from party con- 
siderations, to assist the Government in its relief of 
the people conuected with those great interests. 
Sir, collection is ont of the question, and the risk 
and expenses and uncertainty of borrowing, and 
the unnecessary creatinga national debt when we 
have the money due the Treasury, to the amount 
of forty-five million of dollars, and know not how 
soon we may be able to collect a sufficiency for 
the purposes required, it does appear to me, would 
aot only be impolitic in the extreme, but the height 
of madness to adopt; and which could only find fa- 
vor, at this time, in the blindness and rancor of 
the most reckless party spirits. 

But, sir, this has been made too manifes} by 
others, for me to dwel on now. This subject has 
been investigated in another branch of this body, 
(the Senate of the United States,) in a most mas- 
terly manner. There the Opposition have been 
met, man to man; and the great Ajax of their party 
has been foiled and routed upon every subject of 
the finances of the country. 

In point of argument, I believe their best friends 
and most ardent partisans think them defeated, 
overwhelmed, and routed, horse, foot, and dra- 
goons. The policy of these measures has been so 
clearly demonstrated in that body, that it would be 
supererogation in me to attempt now to go into 
their examination, with a view of adding any thing 
new. The reasons for, and objections to them, are 
before the people; and they will, if they have not 
already, decided on their merits. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now notice a single charge 
against the friends of this bill, of being arbitrary in 
wishing an early action on the measure. To show 
with what an ill mien, and awkward one, the 
charge of arbitrary power comes from the gentle- 
men of that body, I beg to have the jouraals of 
the House read in re ation to the motion made to 
lay the Independent Treasury bill, that was lately 
sent us from the Senate, on the table, immediately 
on its introduction into this House, without refe- 
rence, or allowing its friends one moment to dis- 
cuss or even examine it, either in principle or de- 
tail. [Objections being raised, immediate- 
ly cries from ail quarters of the Opposition, “‘No, 
no, no,” were heard, and the Speaker was about 
putting the question on the reading of the jour- 
nals.} When Mr. B. said, I will withdraw the re 
quest, sir, since my purpose has been fully effecied, 
by nearly the whole party objecting to hear their 
names read out, who voted, with an undivided 
phalanx, to lay that bill, uader such circumsiances, 
on the table, without giving to its friends one 
minute to examine or discuss it. I was aware that 
this objection would be made. I knew that gen- 
tlemen would be unwilling to sit quiet and hear 

, their inconsistency published to the world without 
remonstrating against it. Yes, sir; these are the 
men who pow gibe and prate about arbitrary 
power, ever ready to blow hot or cold, as best suits 
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the purposes of their party, or their own cunve- 
nience. This shows the character of their pro- 
fession and practice; their duplicity. and the double 
parts that are carried on here fur politcal Purposes, 
Such as this, connected with other acts mure 
daring, has often led me to say, that I should not 
be at all astonished at any course they might pur- 
sue, here or elsewhere, and that they were prepared 
for any sort of a revolution or bloodshed, to get 
themselves into office. Their whole thirst is for 
power and place; and but for the intelligence, pa- 
triotism, and virtue of our people, they would long 
since have had this mighty Republic involved in 
the most devasiating and bloudy revolution; to ef- 
fect which, it has long been my deliberate and can- 
did opinion that the leaders of that party have been 
prepared, and have waited only for the sanction of 
the people, to attempt it. We have heard already, 
from high quarters, the invocation of ‘war, pesti- 
lence, and famine,” rather than a continued exclu- 
sion from office and from power. With such feel- 
ings and sentiments have they enlisted thousands of 
hungry expectant hordes under their banners, only 
waiting theripening of public opinion by misrepre- 
sentation and corruption, to sanction the perpetra- 
jion of their deeds. 








INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 


REMARKS OF MR. PICKENS, 
Or Sourn Carona, 

In the House of Representatives, June 19, 1838.—The 
bill to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, 
tranfer, and disbursement oi the public revenue, 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. PICKENS rose and said : 

Mr. Cuairnman : In the remarks which I propose 
to address to this Committee, it will be my object 
and desire to avoid dwelling on those topics that 
{ urged on a former occasion when this subject 
was under consideration, and also to avoid, as far 
as possible, touching upon those points which have 
been elaborated with so much abulty on a recent 
occasion in the other end of this capitol. 

The provisions of the bill under consideration 
are plain and simple. Its leading traits are, Ist, 
to separate the Government from all bank agency 
in the collection and disbursement of its revenues ; 
2d, to collect gradually, in small portions, through 
a term of about seven years, those revenues in the 
constitutional currency of the country. It pro- 
poses, in the execution of this design, to use four 
principal receivers, with moderate salaries, and 
nine additional clerks, with salaries not to exceed 
two thousand dollars each. It secures their fa.th- 
fulness by ample bonds and security. It makes it 
a crime for any of them to use directly or indirectly 
any of the public moneys, except under the direc- 
tions of law, and punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment and the forfeiture of bonds. The whole 
appropriation required to provide proper places for 
the safe-keeping and disbursement of the money, 
is the sun of $10,000, and the annual cost, salaries 
and all, will but little exceed $25,000. These are 
the features of this bill. And now, I would ask, 
where are the monstrous forms in which it has been 
clothed? Is it a crime for this Government 
honestly to take care of ils own revenues? Has it 
come to this, that we dare not throw off the agency 
of banks without incurring their denunciation, and 
the bitter curses of a thousand presses that live and 
flourish under the patronage flowing from their 
stupendous and seducing system? Did the fathers 
of our Constitution ever dream that this Govern- 
ment which they were forming was necessarily to 
be made dependent upon corporations which were 
to spring up in so short a time in every State and 
Territory of this republic? One of the great and 
leading objects of its framers, was to relieve this 
Government from this dependence for revenue 
upon the States, which formerly existed under the 
old articles of confederation. And the clamor now 
is, not that we propose to make our revenue inde- 
pendent of the States, but of the moneyed corpora- 
tions of the States. 

Weare surely in a singular position. Gentle- 
men who are imbued with feeling and sympathy 
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tor the banking system, and who have been in the 
habit of tracing our prosperity to its influence, have 
become rabid with indignation and bitterness un- 
der the idea that the Government is waging war 
upon it. Sir, they only view the sarface of things. 
Look abroad for a moment upon the world, 
and contemplate daily events. That reform which 
is now moving the deep foundations of despotism 
throughoat Europe—that skepticism, as it were, in 
relation to all those dogmas which have so long 
held a sway over the human intellect—that close 
investigation which belongs to the age—all, all, 
are producing the most profound impressions. The 
Government is only impelled on under circum- 
stances, over which it can now have but little con- 
trol. Itis the spirit of the age moving upon the 
face of society. : 5 

Let not gentlemen push cn in their mad career 
and demand too much. If they do, as certain as 
destiny, they will finally produce a revolution, 
which wil! overwhelm every banking institution in 
its desolating fury. Let them pause and secure 
their present position, before they rush fatally into 
that which is worse. Whatever triumphs of the 
day may appear to the contrary, it will be but a 
temporary check. The spirit of a great and free 
peope is at work on the subject, and to attempt to 
heck! reform in the banking and credit system at 
this late day, is as vain as to chain the fretted tor- 
rent on the precipice. Gentlemen may be deceived 
by appearances. True we have a drained and de- 
ranged Treasury; the Executive Government, di- 
yorced and separated from banks as fiscal agents 
by recent events, is shorn of much of its power 
and patronage, and appears prostrate under the 
bitter war waged upon it by almost a thousand 
banks. On the other side, we see combined the 
resources of at least one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, with men of talents, and energy, and undying 
activity, and the bright prospects of success and 
triumph opening upon the future. With them the 
road to wealth, and power, and distinction seems 
clear and broad. These events are well calculated 
to make the timid waver and the doubtful falter. 
But, sir, these things have no terrors or temptation 
for me. I look with abiding confidence to the 
redeeming spirit of a free and enlightened country. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said in eulogy of 

the credit system. Sir, 1 concur in that eulogy to 
a certain extent. The modern system is to make 
credit supply the place of capital almost entirely. 
There is, no dcubt, a vast increase of the resources 
and comforts of society by banks and capitalists 
loaning their credits to aid those who are without 
credit, in the purchase of property—and thus ex- 
citing enterprise. We see through this operation 
many gigantic schemes of modern society, which 
seem to have given a new life to the werld; but 
while we look at this bright side, let us not forget 
to contemplate the dependence and obligations thus 
created, and the fearful power which is thereby add- 
ed to those institutions and those men who manage 
and contro) this credit. It gives them the main- 
springs of life, and enables them to touch the ten- 
derest fibres which vibrate through the whole body 
politic. To this I have nothing to say, so long as 
its Operation is confined to the business wants and 
commercial enterprise of the community. But 
when this interest seeks to become allied with the 
Government, and demands that credit and circula- 
tion shall te received and treated as money, then it 
becomes a grave political question, involving the 
highest principles of liberty. The whole object is, 
not only to use their own credit, which they have 
an undoubted right to, but, also, to subsidize the 
credit of the Government to their operations, and 
for their benefit. This it is which has heretofore 
produced an unnatural expansion in the credit sys- 
tem, and widened the circulation, beyond demanils, 
in the actual business of the country. 

A sound credit system, not stimulated by a con- 
nection with Government, bat limited by the com- 
petition and enterprise of individuals, or banks up- 
on a safe basis, is the life of civilized society. But 
when it becomes stimulated and expanded by the 
artificial fiscal action of Government, then it be- 
comes dangerous, and throws the business and the 
property of the country under the control of the 
speculating and the profligate. The whole frame 
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of the body politic then grows bloated and excited, 
which finally ends in convulsion and paralysis. 
This is the credit system that I war upon, as vi- 
cious and dangerous in the extreme. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said of the sub- 

lime merits of the banking system, as the true 
source of modern prosperity and power; and Spain 
and Turkey have been held up to us as examples 
of hard money Governments, while England has 
been painted in all the glowing colors of fancy, by 
way of contrast. In looking over the debates which 
took place some years since, in favor of the re- 
strictive system, I find precisely the same lan- 
guage used, and the same countries held up in con- 
trast, to exhibit the sublime merits of the ‘‘prohibi- 
tory policy.” They seem to be the same speeches 
thatare how delivered, except that every thing in 
the prosperity of England was then attributed to 
the restrictive system, while now it is to the bank- 
ing system. Such a loose range of thought as 
this is only calculated to widen the field of decla- 
mation, and enable some to gather the ornaments 
that adorn a brilliant imagination. Sir, it is a mise- 
rabie and contracted idea tu attribute the prosperity 
of England to her banking system. No! it arises 
from the fact that she has the noble inheritance of 
the commen Jaw, which throws its broad shield 
over every human being who treads upon British 
soil; it arises from the fact that her people swear 
upon the Holy Evangelists, and are capable of en- 
joying personal liberty; it is because she can pro- 
duce her Hampdens, and her Sydneys, who have 
the moral courage to perish upon a principle. 
These are the causes which have developed her 
vast resources—enabled her to stretch her power 
across the four quarters of the habitable globe, and 
exhibit the moral grandeur of Christian civilication 
united with physical prowess, in such wonderful 
combination as to command the study and the ad- 
miration of the world. | When England is quoted 
as an example for us to follow and imitate, to 
make it suitable, you must first make us a consoli- 
dated nation, with a Government equal in power 
to the omnipotence of parliament. What may do 
for a very compact people under one Government, 
may be unsuited to an extensive territory, embrac- 
ing all varieties of interests, with twenty-six sepa- 
rate Governments. England has an annual re- 
venue of $250,000,000, and disbursements to make 
in all parts of the world. What may be a neces- 
sary fiscal system to her, may be utterly unneces- 
sary tous. What may be necessary to makea 
magnificent monarchy, may be entirely unsuited 
to a Republican people. 

Sir, in many points ef view, it is a great blessing 
that we have encountered this recent shock in our 
system. It will force us to examine a compli- 
cated subject, which deeply affects the distribution 
of wealth, and the political liberty of all. And it 
is a Jittle curious to trace out the first commence- 
ment amongst us of this system, which has made 
such rapid strides towards remodeling, not only al: 
society, but even our Government. Alexander 
Hamilton, about the year 1790, commenced to 
make the impress of his genius upon every thing 
around him. He was ardent, bold, and energetic 
in all his plans. With a full perception of the 
ground upon whieh he stood, he always marched 
to his object with a heart that never faltered. 
The convention which formed the Constitution, did 
not make the Government as strong as he desired 
it to be. He had contemplated the English 
Constitution with admiration and delight; and, 
without considering the difference of cireumstances, 
he thought it a perfect model for our adoption. 
But the Republicans of that day thought differently; 
and he, coming into the Admmnistration after the 
formation of the Government, determined to 
make up by construction what it wanted in specific 
grants of power ‘The funding system introduced 
by him created a stock interest, which formed 
the nueleas that has increased in power, and 
made a rallying point for that moneyed influence 
which he desired to substitute for the stability 
given to the British Government by a fixed aristo- 
cracy. I do not mean at present to question the 
financial ability developed in fanding our national 
debt, and substitating public credit fur capital, but 
only to speak of the political effects produced upon 
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our whole system by these measures. The 3th 
section of our tirst revenue law under the Constitu- 
tion, in 1789, is in these words: ** The duties and 
fees to be collected by virtue of this act, shall be 
received in gold and silver coin only.” There is ne 
doubtful import in these words. Yet, in a very few 
months afterwards, Hamilton, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, issued the following important circular 
te collectors of customs: 
“Treasury Department, September 22, 1789. 
“Sir: In consequence of arrangements lately taken with the 
Bank of North Americaand the Bank of New York, for the 
accommodation of the Government, Lam to inform you that it 
is my desire that the notes of those banks, payable either on 
demand or no longer period than thiriy days ater their re 
spective dates, should be received tn payment of the duties, as 
equivalent to gold and silver, and that they will be rece:ved 
from you assuch by the Treasurer of the United States,’ &c. 

Thus we see that the Secretary then construed 
“gold and silver coin only” to mean bank notes 
payable thirty days after date. It will be remem- 
bered that at that time there were no banks at al! 
in large portions of this Union, and thus, while the 
importers in one section were compelled to pay 
duties im “gold and silver coin only,” in other sec- 
tions they could pay in the notes of two banks, 
even though they might not be redeemable until 
thirty days after date. There is no man sc blind 
who cannot understand the operation of this sys- 
tem. The Secretary then made his report to Con- 
gress at the next session in justification of this cir- 
cular. This report is dated 22d April, 1790. In 
that document he uses, amongst others, the tollow- 
ing reasons: “That the extension of their (bank 
notes) circulation by the Treasury is calculated to 
increase both the ability and the inclination of the 
banks to aid the Government.” And le further 
says, in the same report, “Bank notes being a con- 
venient species of money, whatever increases their 
circulation increases the quantity of current mo- 
ney.” About three months after this report was 
made, Congress passed another act, on the 4/) Au- 
gust 1790, and in the filty-sixih section of it ex- 
pressly re-enacted the exaction of “gold ard silver 
coin only,” contained in the thirtieth section of the 
lastact. And yet, notwithstanding this, the law 
was disregarded. The Secretary cleariy shows 
that he well understood the operation of things 
even al that early day. These were the circum- 
stances under which was formed the nucleus of 
that great stock interest, into whose power the Go- 
vernment has been thrown, and which now de- 
mands as a right what was at first granted as a fa- 
vor. Sir, in tracing out these events it is well for 
us to consider the motives and the ebjects of those 
who then held the future destinies of this Gevern- 
ment in their hands. Hamilton used this empha- 
tic language in 1791: 

“Pu ge it (the British Constitution) of its corruptions, and 
give to its poyuiar branch equality of representation, rand it 
would become an impracticable Government, as it staads at 
present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most perfect Go 
vernment which ever existed !’’* 

Sir, this sentence speaks a volume. It is lan- 
guage of living light that no man can mistake. It 
is wonderfal now to look back and see his sagaci'y 
and foresight in forming those invasures by which 
he was to ingraft upon our Governax nt that power 
and stability which he so much admird in the 
British Constitution, and in which he thought ours 
so defective. We have witnessed the progress of 
this system until it has uow spread through our 
whole couatry, reaching in its ramifications all in- 
terests in society, not only demanding an alliance 
with this Government, bet threatening to dictate 
law to this confederacy. 

Mr. Chairman, in deciding upon the action of a 
Government, there are far more important matters 
to be considered than the pecuniary in‘erest of this 
or that class in society. And !et no man deceive 
himself by the plausible and beautiful theory that 
all classes in the body politic have a mutual de- 
pendence and harinoay of interest blended together, 
Let no man suppose that that which adds power 
and profit to a species of capital necessarily has a 
corresponding effect upon labor. I utterly deny 
ihe ingenious doctrine, lately put forth from very 
high authority, that there is no such thing in this 
country as capital and labor; that all are capitalists 
and all are laborers. This is certainly a new dis- 


* Jefferson’s Correspondence, page 450, volume 4. 
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covery, left for modern invention. There never 
was a community, constituted under political 
power, which wonld not finally, in the progress of 
time, classify itself into capitalists and laborers, 
and that which may be a blessing to one may be a 
curse to the other, With a view that we may un- 
derstand that there is a difference in the interests of 
some in the community, and with no other view at 
present, let us look at the operation of the banking 
system on this country in reference alone to the 
expense of the currency it furnishes. Calculate 
circulation as it was in January, 1837, at 
$148,000,006, and then add to that the $72,000,000 
specie lying in vault to sustain this circulation, and 
upon which interest must be made by those who 
keep it, so as to indemnify them for its use in this 
agency. And then we have, upon adding them 
together, $220,000,000, upon which the interest 
will be $15,400,000 annually. This is equal to 
the whole tobacco crop of the United States. Who 
receives this interest——laborers or capitalists in bank 
stock? And this is but a small item in the amount 
of their profits and dividends. Banks, too, in mo- 
dern times claim an identity with the people, as if 
they were one and the same. No wonder, then, 
that we hear there are no capitalists, no laborers— 
that all sections are the same, and all classes the 
same. 

Again, while on this point, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the peculiar operation of this bank cur- 
rency upon those who depend upon daily labor, and 
see if there be no difference of interest. When 
banks furnish the circulation of a country, they un- 
questionably have the power to expand and to con- 
tract that circulation according to their views of 
interest or policy. Suppose, then, prices to settle 
down under a state of sontraction, and then ex- 
pansion commences to take place. What do we 
see? Stocks go up; personal property rises; real 
estate rises; and wages for daily labor are the last 
to rise. The desire of the industrious is to lay out 
all, over and above what is necessary for supplies, 
in property. How can this be done when wages 
are ata stand and property rising, under an ex- 
panding currency thrown out by banks, and sti- 
mulated to enlarge, as they have been heretofore, 
by Government deposites. 

Sir, it is this desolating operation of expansion 
and contraction which brings productive industry 
at the mercy of fictitious capital; and it is all vain 
to tell me there is no difference. It is astable gold 
and silver curreacy under which labor flourishes, 
and through which it can calculate with certainty, 
as to the acquisition of property; and it is a paper 
expanded currency on which speculato,s flourish 
and revel in spoils plundered from others. 

No difference between labor and capital!!! Go, 
in the depth of winter, to the frozen banks of the 
Miami, or the deep forests of the Mississippi, and 
ask the hardy pioneer if there be no difference be- 
tween his lot and that of the princely speculator, 
who carves out for himself a barony from your 
splendid domain. Ah! sir, go into the back streets 
and alleys of your large cities, and ask the tenants 
that dwell in their thousand hovels, if there be no 
difference in their lot and those who live under the 
drippings from the palaces which have sprung up 
like magic throughout our land to give us the bless- 
ings of an expanded paper currency! Perhaps, sir, 
if you were to pause for a reply, you might 
hear some one exclaim, in the bitter anguish 
of a desponding heart, Merciful God, is this 
the equal justice of a free country! The doc- 
trine, that all classes in society are mutually 
dependent upon cach other, and benefits to 
one class are benefits to another, is utterly untrue; 
and the legislator who habitually acts upon such an 
idea’ perpetrates cold, heartless, cruel injustice. 
That is the very doctrine by which the aristocracy 
of the o!d world claim to be supported. Those 
who vindicated an established clergy, do so upon 
the avowed ground that it sheds corresponding 
blessings upon all otber classes in society. By the 
same sort of plausibility a nation may be deluded 
into the supportof the stars and the diadems of 
royalty. Sir, the profound truth is that there are 
conflicts in all communities, and that the Govern- 
ment is the wisest and the freest which abstains 
from creating any artificial class who expect to live 
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by its favor or flourish upon its bounty. Not only 
are there different classes in society, differently at- 
fected, but in this extensive country, there are 
different sections deeply and vitally affected, in 
different ways, by the fiscal action of this Govern- 
ment. Look over that balmy land that expands its 
exuberant bosom under the genial rays of the 
southern sun, with i's rich exports, amounting, in 
some years, to near $100,000,000, aad what do we 
see? Much of this vast product actually taken to 
northern ports, and again reshipped, while three- 
fourths of the returning imports upon this amount 
are brought back again through the same circui- 
tous direction. Is this a natural operation? No. 
It arises, in a great degree, from the fiscal action 
of this Government. Your impost system operates 
so as to collect, indirectly, two-thirds of your re- 
venues from the exports of the country; and the 
same interests which have formed this system, also 
have the power to control the disbursements. The 
result of which has been to collect two-thirds of the 
revenue from the exporting interest, and to dis- 
burse the same amount in the non-exporting region. 
This it is that has made your towns and your 
cities languish and die in one section, while they 
have sprung up and flourished, to the astonishment 
and admiration of the world, n another section. 
Connected with this subject, also, it is a view 
worthy of notice, that about three-fourths of the 
paper credits of the country have heretofore issued, 
also, from the non-exporting region. Thes2 cre- 
dits have circulated as money; and, ever since 
Hamilton’s Treasury erder in 1789, the whole 
power and patronage of the Federal Government 
have been devoted, in its fiscal action, to give that 
circulation the profits and attributes of gold and 
sliver currency. This operation has given those 
who issued these credits precisely the same power 
over the productive industry and labor of the coun- 
try, as if they had actually held that much capital 
in gold and silver. The great struggle now is, 
whether those exports which have an intrinsic va- 
lue at home and abroad, shall form the basisof a 
sound system of credits and exchanges, or whether 
banks of discount and circulation, aided by, and 
allied to, the political power of the community, 
shall produce an artificial and unsound system? 
Let us look for a moment into this artificial sys- 
tem. We find at present a shock in the whole 
trade and exchanges of the country, and in the 
shock those who hold the paper circulation control 
the property and the products of the nation. Ex- 
changes have changed their whole nature. They 
used to be considered the difference between cash 


, anda bill drawn for payment on some distant 


point. But now it is the difference between paper 
circulation at one point, and its value in the paper 
circulation of some other point. The creditor point 
contracts, and the debtor point remains stationary, 
or enlarges, and of course exchanges rise. The 
paper circulation, for instance, in Mississippi, may 
be thirty per cent. below specie par there, because 
of its inconvertibility; and from different circum- 
stances in New York, paper may be at specie par, 
or, by way of illustration, five per cent. below spe- 
cie par. The difference is then twenty-five per 
cent. between the capacity of converting the circu- 
Jation in Mississippi into legal currency, and the 
capacity to do the same with the circulation in New 
York. Now, are we by any bounty or power of 
ours to make it the interest of New York to receive 
that at only five per cent. below specie par which, 
from want of convertibility, is thirty per cent. be- 
low par athome? Yet this is exactly what is re- 
quired from the Government in what is now called 
equalizing exchanges. There never was greater 
fraud conceived than this opccation. It is nothing 
more nor Jess than a bounty to the banking interest 
at the expense of the producing interest of the com- 
munity. The only true and legitimate basis of ex- 
changes is the trade between different points. Give 
the banking interest the privilege and power of 
having the circulation of their credit received and 
treated as cash or money, and you at once give it 
the direction and monopoly of trade. Give them 
the power of discounting upon the public funds as 
upcn specie, together with the certainty that the 
commerce of the country shall flow indirectly 
through their hands, both going and coming, and 
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well may they afford to equalize exchanges, by in- 
demnifying themselves through the tribute they 

levy upon the productive industry of the country. 

Sir, itis this whole system, allied as it has been 

with the over fiscal action of this centralizing Go- 

vernment, that has tended to monopolize trade, and 

force the exports, as well as the imports, through 

great Northern cities, at the expense of all that sec- 

tion which lies South and Wes: of this place. And 

the great pressure which has been felt principally 

in the Northern cities, arises, in a great degree, 

from the fact that, heretoforé, they have mceived 

an uonatural and inflated impulse from the vast 

surpluses in the Treasury, and from their discounts 

running upon the revenues of the Government, for 

the benefit of dividends to private stockholders. 

When this unnatural and unjust state of things is 
withdrawn, we begin to see trade, like water, find- 

ing its natural level, and in receding, it is not 
strange that many should be left torstruggle who 
have been heretofore sustained by the flood tide 
from an overflowing public Treasury. Things will 
now become sounder and safer; and if you do not 
see such rapid increase, you will see more honesty 
and stability, and the landed interests will be bless- 
ed, although stock-jobbers and speculators may 
suffer. 

Upon this point, Mr. Chairman, it strikes me 
that no part of the country has more interest than 
the interior West. Their operations are peculiar. 
Their largest single interest is their live stock and 
provision trade. The most profitable part of that 
commerce is their cash sales in the exporting re- 
gion. It is this which gives them their greatest ca- 
pacity to purchase elsewhere. Around this interest 
all others rally. The natural course of all trade is 
to buy where you sell; but under existing trade, 
they do not suy where they make their greate:! 
cash sales, and, consequently, they have doub'e 
exchanges to encounter. 

The merchants of the West have been, for th: 
most part, from the East, with Eastern credits, and 
have given their purchases that direction, at the 
expense of the provision producing interest. This 
artificial system, fostered, as it has been, by the ac- 
tion of this Government, allied with those who 
hold the credit circulation, has raised embauk- 
ments, and forced their trade into unnatural chan- 
nels, It is their cash sales into the staple or ex- 
porting States which gives them their highest pro.- 
perity. That system which benefits or injures the 
former, indirectly produces corresponding effecis 
upon them. As cotton rises, all their cash pro- 
duce rises also. If, instead of selling their stock 
in one market and buying goods in another, they 
were to buy and sell in the same region, they 
would save at least one operation in exchanges. 
And the result of this would be, that the circula- 
tion where they made their sales would not only 
serve their purposes, but would be actually ata pre- 
mium. And the only reason why this is not the 
fact now, is from the indebtedness of their mer- 
chants, whe trade where the farming interests do 
not sell. This would be reversed, if it had not 
been for the artificial aid afforded by Government 
in its fiscal action, to the banking interests, at the 
expense of the agricultural. The present nominal 
rate of domestic exchanges is not the slightest evi- 
dence of what ought to exist under a sound and 
healthy state of trade. The toleration extended by 
the public to the suspension of specie payments, 
together with the large debtor interest now in so- 
ciety, gives the banks the complete power of the 
country, and makes it their interest, in many in- 
stances, to depreciate their own biils. Many make 
out of exchanges their chief profits. Exchange 
now is only the difference in paper circulation at 
different points. If those who raise the produce 
would only act in concert, they could command 
and control proper exchanges. There is no part 
of the world, the course of whose trade is more un- 
natural than the West at present. It had its con- 


summation in their suicidal alliance with the pro- 
tective and tariff interests of the country, and has 
never yet righted itself. Things will now change, 
and they will find it eminently their interest here- 
after, as it has been with all other sections, to pur- 
chase where they make their largest cash sales. 
Those schemes of internal improvement, by 
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which we are now proposing to connect the export- 
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this operation; and this would be $6,000,000. At 


ing region directly with the provision producing 
country, are founded upon a natural reciprocity of 
interest. Itis the natural trade between the two 
regions which is to support them. While they 
are now struggling for existence, as it were, let not 
gentlemen give this Government such a direction 
as again to fall into the hands of that artificial class, 
who, from their connection with its bounty and 
ower heretofore, have been enabled to monopolize 
the nett profits of trade, and give it such direction 
as their interest might dictate. If they do, it will 
be fatal to the investments of capital which have 
been made with us, under the calculation that we 
were to have a fait and impartial opportunity to 
control that portion of trade which God and nature 
proclaim to be ours. I desire no aid or favor from 
this Government. Only do that which is equal 
j ll. 
an meintalning the position I do on - this bill, I 
consider myself as maintaining one branch of that 
great free trade system with which it has been the 
pride and the glory of my State to be identified. 
Mr. Chairman; all that I ask is, that the Govern- 
ment will collect its revenues and make its regular 
disbursements in gold and silver, and thus pre- 
serve for all parts a stable and fixed standard of 
value, and leave every section, as it ought in justice 
to be left, to rely upon its products for the prospe- 
rity of all. Under such a system we could at least 
have a free and acontented people. This would 
undoubtedly have considerable check and control 
over the tendency to excess, which naturally exists 
in an exclusive credit circu/ation. But, sir, it is 
contended that this exaction would produce ruin 
throughout the land; that its effects would be to 
destroy the whole banking system in any form. 
And it is perfectly astonishing to me, that the ima- 
gination of any man could be so worked upon as 
to produce such impressions. The bill proposes 
that the exaction of gold and silver in payment of 
public dues shall be ~ery gradual; only one-sixth 
of the whole revenue the first year, and in the 
same ratio for six years. Then, suppose the re- 
venue to equal $24,000,000, the amount of specie 
required will be four millions only the first year, 
and eight millions the next year, &c. It must al- 
ways be remembered that, in these operations, the 
disbursements will take place nearly as rapidly as 
the collections. The revenue may at least be di- 
vided into quarterly receipts and quarterly pay- 
ments. This would be at twenty-four millions an- 
nually, $6,000,000 quarterly. Thus we would re- 
quire the first year but one million in specie per 
quarter, which wou!d, in all probability, be dis- 
bursed by the end of the quarter, or nearly so; for, 
in such a state of things, all interests in society 
would be against any idle surplus, and a reduction 
would immediately take place, and correspond with 
what was absolutely necessary. Collectin bank cir- 
culation, and the reverse of this will be the case; 
for any idle surplus collected by Government would 
be equivalent to hoarding that much of their circu- 
Jation beyond business demands, and consequent- 
ly, increasing their profits. Collection in coin 
throws the banking interest, together with the tax- 
paying interest, against high revenues; while collec- 
tion in paper circulation throws the bank interest 
in favor of high revenues and its attendant con- 
Sequences. Receive in bank paper, and the more 
that is hoarded in surpluses the greater the pro- 
fits. Suppose the revenue to average $24,000,000, 
annually, and all finally collected in gold and sil- 
ver, what then would be the operation? Let it be 
remem'yered, that this would not take place for 
nearly seven years, under the bill; and by that 
time things will have become settled, so that those 
banks that are sound would feel no dread from its 
operation. Let it not be supposed that this amount 
would all be required at one time. On the contra- 
ry, all know how many debts may be paid by the 
circulation of a single hundred dollars, When the 
hundred dollars have performed their circle through 
the creditor and debtor interests of society, it is not 
voreasonable to calculate that they have cancelled 
debts at least tothe amount of one thousand dol- 
lars. So it would be in the collection and disburse- 
ment of twenty-four millions by Government. One- 
fourth would be a very large estimate to perform 
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most, the Government could do no more than ac- 
cumulate a sum equal to the permanent public 
funds usually on hand, and not actually disbursed; 
and this would scarcely ever exceed, at the highest 
estimate, $8,000,000, except in extraordinary 
cases of high surpluses, which, from what I have 
said, never would be permitted to occur permanent- 
ly, because all interests in society would be against 
it, and none can be conceived of that would be for 
it. Now let us examine the effect of even 
$8,000,000 in specie upon the banking operations 
of the country. Mr. Gallatin, m 1834, together 
with an able committee, calculated the payments 
in the banks of the city of New York alone to 
amount to $5,000,000 per day, or near sixteen 
hundred millions of dollars a year. He then esti- 
mated the annual collection of revenue in that city 
at $15,000,000, and the action of Government 
could not extend beyond its receipt and disburse- 
ment, or $30,000,000, annually, which would be 
less than one-fiftieth part of the whole. 

Suppose, upon this basis of Mr. Gallatin, you 
calculate the annual payments in Philadelphia at 
$1,000,000,000, New Orleans at $600,000,000, and 
the same for Boston and Baltimore, and $300,000,- 
000 for Charleston, and so on through other cities 
of the Union, and what, then, would be the propor- 
tion that $8,000,000, or even $20,000,000, would 
bear to those transactions? Sir, it would literally 
be as “a drop in the bucket, and dust in the 
balance.” This clamor which has been raised, 
that the collection of specie in public dues would 
ruin banks that were on a sound basis, is the shal- 
lowest pretext that ever was manufactured to im- 
pose upon a credulous and deluded country. But, 
sir, I do not choose to rest this point upon any thing 
that I may say alone. I will make some quota- 
tions, which will be good authority, at least, with 
those who seem to follow leaders that draw upon 
** jmagination for facts,” and rely wpon vapid de- 
clamation for argument. First: in the report to 
which 1 have referred, Mr. Gallatin says: 

“The impossibility of attaining the object, (a metallic cur- 
rency,) through the action of the revenue alone, is palpable, 
and results from the immense disproportion between the mass 
of payments for the a and current business of the coun- 
try, and those which are affected by the General Government. 
It has already been stated that the daily payments in the banks 
of this city, (New York,) amounted to near five millions on the 
lst of October, (1833,) and exceeded four millions on the Ist of 
February last. This includes neither the payments made in 
each bank in its own notes, or in checks drawn upon it, nor any 
portion of the retail business of the city, or of any of the other 
paymeuts made without the immediate agency of the banks. 
The daily payments in this city alone, amount to at least five 
millions of dollars a day, or near sixteen hundred millions of 
dollars a year. The annual revenue eollected in New York 
cannot now exceed fifteen millions of dollars, and the action of 
Government cannot extend beyond its receipts and its disburse- 
ments; that is to say, to more than thirty millions, or less than 
one-fiftieth part of the whole. All¢hat Government could do 
would be to accumulate an amountof specie equal to the per- 
manent public deposites. It might, at most, establish a separate 
metallic currency for Government, by compelling importers 
and purchasers of public lands to pay in specie, and by paying 
its craditora in the same currency. But this metallic currency 
would be used for that, and for no other purpose. It could 
have no control over the general currency of the country, nor 
prevent its depreciation, or a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments, It might only enable Government, ifsuch a catastrophe 
should ensue, to preserve, through the general confusion, the 
public faith towards the creditors of the public. We must aim 
only at what is practicable; and the only rational plan, for the 
present, must be, without excluding the paper currency, to re- 
strict it within proper limits,’’* 

He further says, in the same report, page 28: 


“But, without discussing the constitutional question, it is 
impossible to suppose that the Government of the United States 
is so constituted that it cannot perform its most legitimate func- 
tions through its own officers and agents; that even for collect- 
ing its own revenue, it is compelled to resort to State institu- 
tions. Why not at once recur to the Treasurers of the several 
States, and make them Sub-Treasurers of the United States?”’ 


So much for Mr. Gallatin as authority. I think 
he under-estimates the effects that would be pro- 
duced by the collection of specie upon a vitiated 
state of the paper curreney, (not that I believe he 
would entirely reform it,) buthe is true as to the 
harmlessness of its effects upon banks that do busi- 
ness upon a sound basis. 

I will quote the authority of another very distin- 
guished gentleman, to show that he did not consi- 
der the collection of Government dues in gold and 
silver as disastrous upon credit or banks. All re- 
member the state of things in 1816, when the coun- 
try had just come out of a war, and felt all the 





* Gallatin’s Union Committee Report, 1834, paze 25 and <6. 
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dreadful effects of a depreciated and excessive 
paper currency. In reference to these points, ‘is 
distinguished gentleman, on the 28th February, 
1816, said in this House: ‘The establishment of a 
National Bank not being, in his opinion, the proper 
remedy, he proceeded to examine what was.” 
“The banks, he said, were making extravagant 
profits out of the present state of things, which 
ought to be curtailed.” After illustrating this point, 
he says: “With a receipt of forty millions a year, if 
the Government was faithful to tse! and to the inte- 
rests of the people, they could control the evil; it 
was their duty to make the effort. They should 
have made it long ago, and they ought now to make 
it. Theevil grows every day worse by indulgence. 
If Congress did not now make a stand, and stop the 
current whilst they might, would they, when the 
current grew stronger and stronger hereafter, 
do it? As to the evil of the present state of things, 
he admitted it in its fullest extent. If he was not 
mistaken, there were some millions in the Treasu- 
ry of paper, which were nearly worthless, and now 
wholly useless to the Government, by which an ac- 
tual loss of consider .ble amount must certainly be 
sustained by the Treasury. This was an evil 
which, he said, ought to Le met at once, because 
it would grow greater by indulgence. In the end, 
the taxes must be paid in the legal moncy of the coun- 
try, and the sooner that was brought about the better. 
Such was the operation of the present state of the 
circulating medium, he proceeded to show, that the 
duties laid by the United States were at a rate of 
ten per cent. higher in Boston than in Baltimore, 
and in Baltimore higher than in Washington, &c. 
If Congress were to pass forty statutes on the sub- 
ject, he said, they would not make the law more 
conclusive than it was, that nothing should be re- 
ceived in payment of duties to the Government but spe- 
cie; and yet no regard was paid to the imperative 
injunctions of the law in this respect. The whole 
strength of the Government, he was of opin‘on, ought 
to be put forth lo compel the payment of the duties and 
taxes to the Government in the legal currency of the 
country.” This, sir, was the language, and these 
the opinions of Daniel Webster, than whom there 
could be no higher authority with some genilemen 
in this country. We see no woful prediction of 
destruction to banks or credit at that time, by the 
exaction of “specie” in public dues, even though 
it should amount t» “forty millions of dollars a 
year.” Iwill quote but one more authority, and 
then I em done with this point for the present. 
Another gentleman, on the 27th February, 1816, 
in the same debate, used this language: 


“With regard to the present time, he said, he should be glad 
to know why the Treasury of the United States had not nov 


the command of 8 secie payments ani the rate of exchange in 
its own hands? How much better, if the Government had this 
power, as he believed they had, that they should exercise it to 


compel the resumption of specie payments.” 


This was the opinion of the experienced gentle- 
man (Mr. Serceant] who now so ably represents 
a portion of Philadelphia upon this floor. 


Mr. Chairman, I have quoted these authorities 
with no other view than io show that if | am mis- 
taken in supposing the collection of gold and silver 
in public dues can produce no injury, but, on the 
contrary, the most wholesome effect upon all inte- 
rests in society, then Lerr with those who are ca- 
pable of forming the clearest judgments, and let us 
not be too rash in denouncing that which very sen- 
sible men have heretofore advocated. I shail not 
quote the sentiments delivered by John Randolph, 
who, in my opinion, spoke more like a prophet 
upon these subjects than any man of his day. He, 
perhaps, might not be considered good authority. 
No, sir! the clamor raised against the collection of 
public dues in specie, savors fullas much of dema- 
gogueism as of scund patriotism. {t can do no 
njury to banks who desire, in reality, to kave 
sound paper, and tv» do business upon a proper 


| commercial basis. 


It is undoubtedly the duty of the Federal Go- 
vernment to furnish a safe standard of value which 
nothing can vary. This is made a duty under 
the power given “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin;” and by the 
Constitution declaring that no State shall ‘coin 
money, emit bills of credit, or make any thing 
tut gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
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of debts." This preservation of a fixed stand- 
ard of value is essential to the protection of pro- 
perty. The Government can, at least, through its 
collectious and disbursements, furnish one sound 
and healthful artery, whose pulsation shall send 
forth a pure circulation into all those veins that run 
from the great points of our system. The great 
error has been in taking it for granted that paper 
credit represented coin, from the fact that it was 
esteemed convertible, when, in reality, it never 
was convertible. No bank that has all the aittri- 
butes of deposite, discount, and circulation, can 
have paper representing, in fact, coin. The truth 
is, that itcan ouly have a credit circulation, which 
is vastly beneficial to commercial operations, when 
confined to a sound basis; but it is not money, nor 
can it, in justice, be a measure of value for every 
man’s property. No, sit! a specie standard is the 
law of this country at home, as it is the law of the 
world abroad. And it is an eternal truth, that no- 
thing bat the précious metals, or circulation resting 
upon them, gilder for gilder, and duliar for dollar, 
can be made money, in fact, in any nation or in any 
age. All the powers of despotism have in vain 
been exerted upon this point, at different periods of 
the world, and it has produced no other effect but 
to compel those who held the metals secretly to 
hoard them, while fraud, perjury, and swindling, 
have become the legalized characteristics of society. 
Upon these points, I cxultingly triumph in the 
truth of my position, and defy refutation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is poor and contracted decla- 
mation to say, that collections in gold and silver 
would break down the prosperity of the couatry: 
As well might you expect the waking lion to be 
pressed down by the weight of the morning dew- 
drop hanging upon his mane. Look abroad, and 
contemplate, for a moment, the vast power of your 
cotton trade upon commerce; cast your eye upon 
the thousand sails that annually swell on the bosom 
of the ocean, freighted with one million five hundred 
thousand bales of the richest prodace that the world 
ever saw ; look to the deep valleys of the far west, 
unfolding the temptations of a virgin soil, upon 
which a hardy and enterprising people are develop- 
ing the resources of new empires! Yes, sir, look 
from the polar regions even down to the tropics, 
and behold the Missouri and the’ Mississippi 
sweeping through the inheritance of freemen; and 
then, sir, after you have contemplated those mighty 
prospects, come and talk to me, if you can, of the 
contempuble idea, that the collection of a few mil- 
lions in specie, by this Government, is to throw us 
back into the dark ages! It is miserable humbugry, 
that banks, in their anxiety to monopolize al! gain, 
should exclaim that we war upon credi!, and are to 
break down the prosperity of this mighty people, 
walking erect in all the energy of manhood, and 
with giant strides, to the empire of the wo:ld, un- 
der the quickening ivflauences of free and glorious 
institutions ! 

Gentlemen sleep ander a delusion; they are 
where the world was twenty years ago. Steain- 
power has revolutionized all inland navigation, and 
now the resources of the country, with its cotton 
trade, will revolutionize commerce. The day is 
past when bank circulation is again tv be consi- 
dered as cash or currency, to form @ permanent 
system. Itisto hare value in proportion to the 
crecit and capacity of the institution issuing it, and 
no more, and will facilitate large commercial trans- 
actions. As far as we are concerned, in our 
foreiza trade, cotton is to supply, to a great extent, 
the p.ace of coins in transinissions, ant is to regu- 
late exchanges. The tide ischanging, and those 
who repose under the fatal idea that banks are to 
regulate the helm, as heretofore, and that the same 
breeze is to swell the sails, will find themselves 
wrecked amid breakers, and bleaching under the 
unrelenting winds of heaven. On these subjects, 
ihere is a deep current of fhought in the world, and 
the spirit of reform is abroad. Let not gentlemen 
move further in their boid career under an idea 
that the banking interest is to rule this country. I 
warn them to pause before they bring down de- 
struction from an outraged and indignant people. 
The responsibility will rest upon them. As to our 
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trade abroad, cotton is to be the great regulator. 
The bank or banks that ally themselves with that 
interest, upon a proper commercia! basis, will have 
the means to meet credits in Europe, and will be 
relieved from all transmissions in coin. 

There is no position so dangerous to the banks 
themselves as to reunite them im any transactions 
with this Government. It would be the pregnant 
cause and the pretext for conflict and party war- 
fare, in which the property and the business of the 
peaceful and the honest would be placed at the 
mercy of the profligate and the ambitious. All who 
desire to preserve the usefulness of those institu. 


tions which rest upon a sound basis, should dread | 


the fatal embrace of the Government, which will 
either prove too strong for them, or will make a 
combination too strong for liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to trace out the 
progress and power of banking operations, not only 
over the currency, but over the politics of the 
world. Ishall not trespass upon the patience of 
the committee on this point, except by referring 
briefly to some prominent events. We can draw 
from them some important lessons. Even going 
back but a short time, we see that, in 1792, Cla- 
vier, with those who had contro! of the finances in 
France, through agents in England, by means of 
cashing drafts, produced an operation upon the 
Bank of England, which spread alarm and bankrupt- 


cy throughout the nation, and compelled the Govern- | 


ment to create five millions sterling of Exchequer 
bills in aid of the tank andcommercial men. This 
would have been carried much further at that 
time, but for want of unity in the Freneh councils. 
Again, in 1796, the advances made for allies and 
a!mies upon the continent, and particularly the im- 
perial loan of that time, produced confusion in the 


English currency, and brought down ruin and de- | 


solation to every class in society. Impending in- 


vasion and destraction seemed to threaten a total | 


overthrow. The derangement of her currency pa- 
ralyzed the strength of the nation, The bank could 
no longer perform its functions. The nation could 
not bear, at that time, the taxes requisite for de- 
fence. The ministry were forced to resort to a 
method of debasing the coins, and violating the sa- 
credness of contracts, by legalizing an irredeemable 
paper currency. The bank stopped specie pay- 
ments on the 26h February, 1797; and Parliament, 
in its omnipotence, sanctioned the act. The act of 
1797 professed to sustain the suspension only “fora 
limited time.” The second section exempted the bank 
from paying any of its notes, a:though “issued as 
payable on demand or otherwise,” and provided the 
mode in which it might apply to the court to stay 
proceedings against it’ This act expressly violated 
existing contracts, and upon the plea of State ne- 
cessity; that plea under which profligacy and des- 
potism have claimed a sanction in every age and 
in every country. Th's wasthe first act of the British 
ministry which, in effect, debased the coins by le- 
galizing an irredeemable paper currency; and this is 
nothing more nor less than the modern substitute for 
debasing and clipping them, that ancient prerogative 
of despotism. This act of continuing the suspension 
was repeated, from time to time, for twenty-two 
years. That which at first professed to be “ for a 
limited time,” lasted about twenty-five years; and 
from 1806 to 1823, seventeen years of the suspen- 
sion, the bank made an average dividend of ten 
per cent. a year. It has been under the operation 
of this legis!ation that the seat of power in England 
has entirely changed in modern times. Formerly, 
the aristocracy held four-fifths of the property of 
the nation, but now they hold only one-sixth. The 
Government threw itself into the power of those 
they could not control, and gave ascendancy to ca- 
pitalists in stocks. It has changed the aristocracy 
trom one of landed interests and hereditary to one 
of bankers and money. The lords are now nume- 
rous, but poor. They were formerly, from their 
independent wealth, checks upon the Crown—not 
so now. The wealth of the kingdom has changed, 
and the real power is in the Commons, re present- 
ing, as they do, capitalists in manufactures, com- 
merce, and stocks; which will inevitably end, in the 
progress of events, in an unchecked Crown. The 
result of all these great movements upon the distri- 
bution of wealth was, that, in 1833, Parliament re- 





newed the charter of the Bank of England, and 
passed this remarkabie section: ‘nd be it further 
enacted, That from and after the Ist day of August, 
1834, a tender of a note or notes of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, expressed 
to be payable to bearer on demand, shall be a legal 
tender, to the amount expressed in such note or 
notes, and shall be taken to be valid as a tender to 
such amount for all sums above five pounds, in 
all courts and in all places in which any tender of 
money may be legally made: Provided, always, 
That no such note or notes shall be deemeda 
legal tender of payment by the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England.” Thus it will be 
seen, by this clause, thatthe unlimited power of the 
British Government has made the notes of the 
Bank of England a legal tender from all persons 
and allclasses, except {rom the Bank itself. This 
great principle is destined to consummate that re- 
volution which has taken place in England in the 
distribution of wealth; whilst, also, it makes the 
Bank, in fact, a separate estate in political power, 
It discards the necessary use of gold and silver, to 
a great extent, and practically substitutes paper as 
legal currency. The result must be to throw oat 
gold and silver from England, particularly the 
former, as it is now worth more, in this country, 
when compared wiih silver. While she thus dis- 
cards guld, let us take it; while she takes the less 
Stable currency, let us take the sound; and it will 
give our capital and industry-a permanent ascen- 
dancy inthe next shock that occurs. If we intend, 
in onr future policy, to run a career with Great 
Britain, upon the basis which she has established, 
we must first make our Government as strong as 
hers, and unite its destiny and power with the pa- 
per circulation of the country, or every commercia! 
convulsion must accrue to her benefit. Without 
this, our system will be too weak to stand the 
sheck. In England, they have a consolidated in- 
terest, and the omnipotence of Parliament allows 
them to delegate, to a separate institution, control 
over whatever they choose to constitute as curren- 
cy. Here the reverse is the fact, and every sepa- 
rate sovereignty furnishes circulation; and in the 
competition there can be no systematic action, 
but through the simple preservation of the con- 
stitutional currency, by the fiscal action of this 
Government, or the creation of a superintending 
regulator, to which must be delegated the power 
of substituting paper for gold and silver. This 
power reaches the very vitals of all society, for 
it practically changes the standard of value, 
and is the highest attribute of sovereignty. The 
fact is, the power to issue and regulate paper cur- 
rency, if itis to be made money, ought to be as 
strictly confined to the contro! of,severeignty as to 
stamp coin and fix its value. In England, where 
they have an annual revenue of $250,000,000, 
indirectly levied from every quarter of the world, 
and disbursed, for the most part, upon a small 
territory with an identity of interests, the Govern- 
ment may need a bank as a fiscal agent. Their 
interest is for high revenue and extravagant dis- 
bursements. It is the reverse with us. With oar 
extended territory and diversity of interests, if you 
attempt to follow England, you may have a 
splendid Government, and magnificent wealth con- 
centraied on certain points; but you will have 
dependent provinces and a corrupt ard enslaved 
people. Instead of the aristocracy of the old world, 
we will have in its place the practical power of 
corporations concentrating wealth, and giving that 
energy to a central Government which Hamilton 
so much desired. We might have more apparent 
wealth and gigantic enterprises, but we wou!d pay 
dear for them. Without this we may be poorer, 
but we will be freer and happier. The organiza- 
tion of banks, with their credits, fostered and cen- 
tralized by their connection, through the receipts 
and disbursements, with this Government, tends to 
consolidate the Confederacy, and to place us al! under 
the subjugation of those who hold a certain species 
of capital, without reference to the various inte- 
rests of the country. 

Ocdinarily, Government is too strong for liberty, 
but allied with this tremendous interest it must be- 
come despetic. Separate them, and the tendency 
is for them to check and balance each other. The 
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real danger at this juncture is more from the power 
and combination of banks and their influence than 
from the Government. We are, in some points of 
view, just at that crisis that the peop'e of Great 
Britain were in 1797, when Parliament legalized 
an irredeemable paper circulation; and deeply as 
that affected the change of power and the distribu- 
tion of wealth there, yet still more deeply will our 
institutions be affected if this Government does 
any thing, as a permanent system, towards receiv- 
ing any treating the credit circulation of the local 
authorities as money, and making it the measure 
+e Coenen, independent of the peculiar ope- 
ration of the vitiated system of mojern credit and 
banking upon cur internal and domestic relations 
as a people, it presents itself to us in an interesting 
int of view as a nation connected with other na- 
tions. The great markets for our exports, particu- 
Jarly cotton and tobacco, are England and France, 
from whence, through the process of manufactur- 
ing, they are reshipped to all parts of the world. 
We want an expanded currency there, with a con- 
tracted safe «ne here; because we wish to sell high 
and bny cheap, or convert our sales into available 
funds. They must come down to our prices, or 
lose our market. With inflated credit and cur- 
rency in England, and limited and safe here, 
English manufactures could never reach our mar- 
ket; unless they came down to our prices under a 
sound currency. There can be no greater protec- 
tion to our industry and capital than this; and ti 
forces the English manufacturers to our price, or 
under our sales of cotton there, enables us to con: 
vert their currency into available funds, and thus 
gives us the control of trade. The struggle is, whe- 
ther we shall control through our exports of raw 
material, or whether they shall control through 
banks and credit. If we contract within 
safe bounds, and rely upon the former, when- 
ever a shock takes place in the commercial 
world, it will be felt in England, and accrue to 
our benefit in the final adjustment. But the 
reverse wi!l be the fact if we enter into a career 
with Great Britain for ascendancy over the curren- 
cy and credit transactions of the world She holds 
the banking and credit power of the commercial 
world. All commercial points are debtors to Great 
Britain. She expands her currency and enlarges 
her credit. The consequence is, that all other 
points ia commercial connection with her feel the 
stimulus and the impulse. They are induced to 
enlarge, too, and receive extension from the bank 
and bankers of London And when all points 
become largely indebted, under high prices from 
expanded credits, she then contracts, and through 
the Bank of England, connected as it is with 
the power and credit cf Government, enlarges 
the proportion of bullion, and limits paper issues. 
And what is the consequence? She calls in her 
debts and compels payment in gold and silver 
or available funds. A shock takes place—cre- 
dit contracts itself—prices fall—and the great 
seatof bullion and the banking power becomes 
then mistress over the property of the commercial 
world. She puts up every thing to the highest 
prices, and then purchases at the lowest. Look 
at recent facts. In the single year of 1836, there 
were, including branches, two hundred joint stock 
banks created in England. This swelled the ex- 
pansion ef credits and circulation. On March 
7th, 1837, the Bank of England commenced re- 
ducing her loans, and by December the 14th, 1837, 
had actually reduced them in those few months, 
£7,852,000, or nearly $40,000,000. She increased 
her bullion in the same time, £4,124,000, or 
near $20,000,000. This specie of course was 
hoarded, and reduced the general circulation, 
which, together with the credit circulation of 
$40,000,000, made a contraction of near $60,000,000 
in nine months. We all remember the disasters 
which have occurred with us since 12th May, 1837, 
up to the present time. The Bank of England 
commenced her contractions on the 7th March, 
1837, and we felt the electric shock in May follow- 
ing, and a few months, as the centraction grew 
closer and closer, we were thrown into convulsions. 
And so it will ever be, as long as we are urged on 
i the heediess and mad career which we have 
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heretofore followed. The truth is, this whole sys- 

ten of expanding and stimulated modern credits 

connected with Government, does nothing more 

nor less than reduce us again to a state of 

colonial vassalage to Great Britain. To meet the 

shocks and the periodical reverses which she has 

the power to create, we are compelled to three al- 

ternatives; either to yield up our gold and silver— 

or sacrifice our exports for her benefit—or to issue 
bonds and stocks running upon time at high inte- 
rest. This last is but an extension of the catastro- 
phe which awaits with more astounding effects. It 
may now be said that the banks and bankers of 
England hold the strings of power over the two 
countries—they even hold the question of peace or 
war in theirhands. And the Government of neither 
country could this day make war or peace without 
their consent, and without their interest. Well 
may crowned heads attempt to purify the blood of 
bankers, as they have done in modern times, by 
conferring upon them the empty title of baron, be- 
fore whose presence courtiers shall bow, and even 
the diadem of royalty itself shall glitter. 

Mr. Chairman, I love the wealth and apparent 
prosperity of my country; but I love, still more, 
her independence. Give us poverty and an hum- 
ble destiny, if you will, rather than to have our 
people wear the badges of vassals, with all the 
gorgeous lirery of bondsmen. I envy nothing 
European but their glorions literature. Rude as 
many suppose us to be, still I love the hills and the 
valleys of my own country, because it was the 
home and the country of those who once flashed on 
high the sword of freedom in the war of our Revo- 
lution. Independence forever to my country, is the 
first and dearest sentiment of my heart. 

The writers in Great Britain, with some very 
honorable exceptions, on these subjects connected 
with currency and credit, write, for the most part, 
for the interest and power of Great Britain. I do 
not blame them, but they are of little authority with 
me. What is for her interest under an expanded 
currency and an enlarged system of credits, is pre- 
cisely the reverse for the United States, unless we 
should in turn become the great reservoir of com- 
merce, and the banking creditor of the world. A 
stable and safe currency, and sonnd limited credit 
system with us, limits the power of Great Britain. 
Anenlarged and expanded system, stimulated by 
her, gives her the purse strings in all convulsions. 
France has perceived this, and wisely abstained 
from joining in her proud career of fortune and of 
ambition. - If she had fallen into that system at the 
conclusion of peace, twenty-five years ago, the 
title of being “King of Great Britain and France,” 
which has been handed down as a proud inheri- 
tance to the English crown, would not at this day 
be a vain and empty sound, but would be felt as 
something substantial in all its sad and degrading 
realities. 

Mr. Chairman, in the whole operation of this 
system which I have been discussing, we of the 
weaker portions of this confederacy hold the same 
relation to the gigantic stock interest of the North 
that the whole country bears towards Great Bri- 
tain. While the confederacy would become com- 
mercial colonies in fact, we of the South would be 
tributary provinces to those who would hold in their 
hands the destiny of credits and banks, fos- 
tered by Government, with all its disbursements. 
Let those whose investments are in land and labor 
beware! Their fate depends upon this controversy! 

Allow me to say that there are no subjects in the 
whole range of politics calculated to produce a 
deeper impression upon our future destiny, as a 
people, than the very questions upon wh'ch we are 
now called to decide. Let gentlemen who repre- 
sent the weaker portions of this Union remember 
that the result of al) modern improvement and or- 
ganization is to consolidate all society into one liv- 
ing mass, where local interests and local feelings 
are to be absorbed for the benefit of one mighty 
whole. The tendency of civilization in modern 
times is to aggregation, where the stronger classes 
subjugate the weaker. Formerly, the same result 
was produced by physical force and the conqueror’s 
sword. Notsonow. Through combinations and 
corporations, whole interests and classes are brought 
to act with the system and energy of a single head 
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clothed with power. Under these circumstances 
when I think of the future, and turn my eyes to the 
land of my forefathers, I confess that | feel my) 
heart filled with the foreboding emotions that rash 
upon it. Letthose whose homes and whose children 
are there, and there forever, hesitate, long hesitate, 
before they do any thing, directly or indirectly, to 
Strengthen the hands of others, who may be ferced 
by an irresistible destiny to sweep our pecuiiar institu- 
tions fro the face of the earth; and if any of us 
should survive the shock, it will only be to drag 
out a miserable existence of degraded impotency. 
But | forbear to pursue this painful sui ject. 

It is unpleasant to be arrayed, as I am, against 
the supposed interest of any class or any party, 
and to encounter their fierce hostility. But vies 
ing things as [ do, he who falters is false to his 
duty. Those who suppose that I have taken my 
course from any partisan feelings, little understand 
the emotions of my heart. I would not tarnon my 
heel for all the party triamphs of the day. 1 wok 
my position without consulting any politician 
living; and there are those around me whe hnow 


vieW- 


that I took it immediately after the suspension ot 
specie payments. [ should never have devia 
from it, if L had stood alon and, under ex 
circumstances, | am resolved io maistacn it, be t 
consequences what they may. ‘Thank Goa! I ask 


no favors of any man, or sel of men | ving, save 
my own constituents. |] scorn and defy power 
whether it comes from this Governneeat or from 
the banks. All TI ask is a faire hearing; and if the 
cause I advocate is to be vanquished, let it be done 
by the power of truth, rather than by party 
for remember, upon this great subject, the t 
of error may prove fatal to the best interests of 
common country. 

In all free communities, it is upon the fiscal action 
of Government that great parties divide. There 
may be divisions under individual leaders for per- 
sonal objects; but, from the nature of things, all 


such must have a temporary career. ‘There are 


those who naturally love a strong Goverunient, 
and those who fear it. They will stand on differest 
sides. Jefferson and Hamilton, the two master 
minds of their day, separated in 1790 on fivcal ques- 


tions, and the consolidating action of this Govern- 
ment; and such, in my opinion, will again be the 
division of parties at this momentous junctare in ow 
affairs. 

[return my thanks to the committee for their 
kind attention, and beg pardon fur having trespassed 
so much longer upon their time than | had in- 
tended. 


COE RE Er os 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRONEZON, 
Or New York. 

In House of Representatives, June 27, 1838—The 
House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the biil providing for an 
increase of the army of the United S'ates, 

Mr. BRONSON addressed the 
lows: 

Mr. C#ainman: the increase of cur standing 
army at any time, and under any circumstances, is 
a measure that should receive the mort deliberate 
reflection and anxious consideration. No hastily 
furmed opinions or slight reasons should be relied 
upon fora step of this kind, and the necessity, as 
well as sound policy of such a measure, should be 
quite apparent, in order to justify a voie in its favor. 
lL have endeavored to bring to the consideration of 
this subject, the most dispationate and patient in- 
vestigation. J have reflected much upon it, and 
being satisfied, both of the necessity and policy of 
this increase, and that it is a measure loudly de- 
manded by every consideration of prudence and 
policy, I shall give it my support. 

I am satisfied that the present force of our army 
is entirely inadequate for the protection of our ex- 
tended frontier; that itis too sma!) to render that 
efficient service to the country which is expecied 
from the army,and most particularly inadequate 
for the present emergencies. 

We are told by the chairman of the Military 


committee as 1oi- 
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Commitie, that the present military force as au- 
thorized by law, is 7,958, including all the staff 
departments, and every persen in any way attach- 
ed to the millitary establishment. The bill which 
has passed the Senate, and which we now have 
under consideration, would give an increase of 
6,692; making the total 14,650. This, perhaps, 
would not be too much, according to the estimates 
of the best authorities; but the amendments pro- 
proposed to the Senate bill by the committee of 
this House, reduce the number proposed by the 
Senate bill to be added to 3,689, which added to 
ihe present number of ‘he army, would give a total 
of 11,647; bat | am informed by the chairman of 
the Military Committee this morning, that that 
commitice have come to the conclusion to recom- 
mend an additional regiment, and that an amend- 
ment will be offered by him from the Military 
Committee to that effect, so that if this House 


shall adopt the amendments proposed by their || 


Military Committee, the result will be as follows: 
Present force of the army - - - 7,958 
Additions proposed by Military Committee, 3,689 
One new regimen'—S0 privates to a com- 

pany, (say) - - : - . - 940 


Total 12,587 

Making in alla force of 12,587; and although 
this amendment does not give as large a force as the 
Senate bill, yet for the reasons which I will hereaf- 
ter give, and which are principally founded on the 
belief that the amendments as proposed by the 
House committee provide for a better arrangement 
and organization of this force, and that the lesser 
number may be rendered more efficient than the 
larger number proposed by the Senate bill, I pre- 
fer the amendments of our committee, although I 
am not prepared to say that the increase as pro- 
posed by the Senate bill, is too large. But, sir, in 
order to estimate the importance of an increase, 
and to determine with such accuracy as we may 


the extent of that increase, it is necessary that we: | 


go into an examination of the state of our frontiers, 
that we look at the condition of the Union, and see 


whether any and what causes exist, which render 


this measure necessary. On this point, I beg 
leave to call the attention of this committee first to 
the condition of the Western frontier; and when I 
speak of that frontier, | mean to include only the 


western frontier proper—beginning atthe mouth of | 


the Sabine, and extending along the west bounds of 
Arkansas and Missouri, ani from thence to Fort 


Snelling on the upper Mississippi, near the falls of | 


St. Anthony. Along the whole line of this frontier 
the savage tribes of the West are congregated, and 
not only those who originally inhabited those re- 
gions, but also the varieus tribes which have been 
removed west of the Mississippi. The removal of 
the tribes from the east side of the Mississippi, to 
the west, has been gradually going on year after 
year, until there are now but few left on this side 
of that river, excepting the Cherokees, whose re- 
moval is now in progress, anda few in Wisconsin, 
with a remnant of the Seminoles in Florida. The 


estimated number of Indian warriors now west of | 


the Mississippi, is upwards of 50,000; and when the 
removals now in progress shall have been 
completed,” there will be, according to the 
estimates of the head of the Indian depart- 
ment, about 66,000 warriors among all the In- 
dians west of that river; many of them, too, of 
the most fierce and warlike tribes that ever existed 
in North America. This, sir, is a most portentous 
congregation of savage force on our Western fron- 
tier; a force which, under any circumstances, 
would make it the duty of this Government to af- 
ford a strong and powerful protection to our border 
settlers, by means of regular troops. But when we 
bear in mind the causes of disaffection which exist 
among these tribes, particularly those who have 
been removed from this side of the Mississippi, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the danger of 
a speedy and most bloody Indian war, on that fron- 
tier, is imminent in the extreme. Some of the In- 
dians who have been removed, have gone peacea- 
bly, and with kindly feelings towards our Govern- 
ment, but with most of them such is not the case: 
they are brooding over their supposed or real 
wrongs and injuries; they have been forced across 
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the Mississippi against their will, although in pur- 
suance of treaties entered into by them. I say 
against their will, because, in most instances, when 
the time has arrived for them to depart, under these 
treaties, they have not been ready to go. But the 
circumstances attending the removal of these tribes 
I will not advert to, farther than to say that their 
worst passions and prejudices have been aroused, 
and that the inherent, and almost instinctive, ha- 
tred of the white man, which they possess, is in- 
creased; and they go to their new homes goaded 
almost to desperation by their fancied wrongs, and 
with their feelings of enmity and wrongs whetted 
and sharpened to a degree that forbids all idea of 
peace on their part. Sir, there is, at this moment, 
no sign of peace on that frontier; on the contrary, 
he indications are of war—of murderous, savage 
border war. Scarcely a mail or a messenger ar- 
rives from that region by which these indications 
are not confirmed. Hardly a breeze blows from 
that quarter that does not bear on its wings the 
rumors of a savage war. In truth, sir, if we are 
to credit the reports, the war is already declared; 
the tomahawk is dug up; the scalping knife is whet- 
ted; and the war-whoop is sounded. The chief; 
and warriors of some of the tribes on the Arkan- 
saw frontier, itis said, have already given notice to 
the officers of our army there that they intend to go 
to war with us. They make no concealment of 
their designs. The question that they will fight is 
settled; and itonly remains to be determined by 
them when they shall commence; and this point, 
they say, is to be determined when they assemble 
for their green-corn dancein July. Sir, every con- 
sideration of mercy and duty call loudly for the 
immediate and prompt display of more military 
force on that frontier. 

And how is it with the Atlantic coast?) From 
the northeast corner of Maine to the mouth of the 
Sabine, or at Jeast to Florida, there are no troops, 
or comparatively none. Every fort and every 
military post un the whole Atlantic coast has been 
stripped to carry on the war in Florida, and to 
garrison the Western posts. There are hardly 
men enough at any post on the whole coast to fire 
a salute. Many of the posts are entirely aban- 
doned, and fortifications and other public works 
are going rapidly to decay for the want of suffi- 
cient men to keep them in repair. Millions have 
been expended to construct these fortifications, and 
unless men are provided to take care of them, dila- 
pidation and deoay will render them wholly use- 
less. But, sir, I do not intend to dwell upon this 
topic. The impolicy of leaving our Atlantic coast 
in such a defenceless and unprotected state must 
be apparent; and as my colleague [Mr. Kemste] 
has already dwelt largely upon this point, I shall 
leave it by merely calling the attention of this 
committee to the language of the Secretary of War, 
in his report, on the 5th March, 1838; wherein he 
says, that “ there 1s not a fortress on our long line 
of sea defences capable of resisting an armed 
brig,” that “tke works are unfinished, unarmed, 
and not even men enough to preserve them froin 
dilapidation, or protect them from plunder.” 

And then, sir, let us turn our attention to the 
Maine border. Is there no necessity for troops 
there? The exciting and hitherto unsettled ques- 
tion in relation to the boundary line between Maine 
and the British provinces would seem to require 
some foree on that frontier. Great Britain has 
already 5,300 troops along that line, or in the ad- 
joining province. The question of the boundary 
is still not only unsettled, but daily becoming more 
troublesome, and the feelings of the inhabitants on 
both sides of the line becoming more excited. | 
would refer to the gentlemen from Maine on this 
floor, and ask them whether they are willing that 
that frontier shouid be left in its present unpro- 
tected state; whether they see no necessity of troops 
upon that frontier. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, I propose to call your 
atiention to the Northern and Northwestern fron- 
tier—to the line separating the Unien from Canada, 
extending from the foot of Lake Superior down 
ghrough the Lakes and river St. Lawrence, and 
from thence easterly to the west line of the State of 
Maine. Along this whole frontier, comprising an 
extent of nearly two thousand miles, the whole 
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military force had been withdrawn previous to the 
opening of the present year, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a very few troops at some of the posts 
above Detroij. 1 admit, sir, that the profound 
state of peace and quiet which reigned along that 
whole border until within the last few months, 
might and did justify the withdrawal of the mili- 
tary forces from that line when their services were 
s@ imperiously required in Florida and elsewhere. 
They were withdrawn; and the fortifications, can- 
tonments, and military establishments, along that 
border, exhibit the inevitable and speedy result of 
such a state of things. Dilapidation and decay, 
and, in some instances, almost the utter ruin and 
destruction of such works, has been the conse- 
quence. In the mean tme, the British Govern- 
ment has been busily engaged in rebuilding and 
repairing ¢heir military posts on the Canada side, 
and, although in a state of profound peace, keep- 
ing up a very considerable military force. But 
this has been a subject of no particular alarm to 
our citizens on that border. Conscious of their 
owr. strength, as well as of the rectitude of their 
conduct towards their Canadian neighbors—hardy 
and brave, and prompt to repel aggression—they 
have entertained no fears, nor do they now enter- 
tain any doubts, of their ability to protect them- 
selves against any open hostilities from any quarter. 
Moreover, the business and social relations between 
the citizens on the different sides of the line were of 
the most friendly character; their intercourse easy 
and frequent, almost constan!; so much so, that a 
rupture of these friendly relations was hardly ima- 
gined, much lessexpected. But asudden change has 
been wrought. The torch of civil! war has been 
lighted in the Canadas, along the whole of this 
frontier,and strong efforts have been made te involve 
our own citizens, and, through them, our country, 
in these civil disturbances of a neighboring and 
friendly power. The proximity of our territory to 
the Canadas, and the easy and frequent inter- 
cours2 thereby afforded, and the facility with which 
those disaffected to the present Government in the 
Canadas can communicate with our citizens, has 
aided to produce a degree of sympathy, on the part 
of some of our people, towards the Canadian pa- 
(riots, not by any means favorable toa strict ob- 
seryance of neutrality. Vast numbers of the Ca- 
nadian refugees, who have been driven out of Ca- 
nada during the past winter, are scatiered along 
the frontier, asit is believed, busily engaged in 
enlisting the sympathies of our own cilizens, and 
exciting them to espouse their cause, and appeal- 
ing (perhaps, in some instances, not in vain,) to 
our citizens to redress those flagrant ouirages 
which were committed at Schlosser, and others of a 
similar but less atrocious character. In the mean 
time, the frontier citizens on both sides have be- 
come much excited; offences, retaliatory in their 
character, have been committed, and an exaspera- 
tion of feeling prevails imminently dangerous to the 
peace of the frontier, and seriously threatening 
our neutral relations. 

Under these circumstances, the presence of Uni- 
ted States troops on that frontier is deemed to be 
indispensably necessary. The military posts 
should be garrisoned, and effectual measures taken, 
not only for the due protection of the frontier and 
our own citizens, but also to maintain our neutra- 
lity, enforce our treaty stipulations, and to prevent 
those disturbances which are likely to occur in the 
present posture of affairs. 

With this view, or to these ends, the inhabitants 
from that region have called loud!y for a regular 
military force. And I have repeatedly, during the 
winter, arged the Secretary of War to send troops 
to that frontier; and so late as the 5th inst. after 
the affair of the “Robert Peel,” and in anwser to 
my renewed request to send troops there, and to 
an inquiry made by me of the Secretary, whether 
a regiment could not be withdrawa from the Che- 
rokee country, or Florida, I received an answer, a 
copy of which I hold in my hand, and from which 
I beg leave to read the following extract: 


Extract of a letter from the Secastary oF Wak (to Isaa 
. Bronson, datea June 51h, 1838. 
“To remove any part of the forces from the Cherokee coun- 
try until we know more of the disposition of those people, and 


ascertain positively whether they will accept of the liberal of- 
fers of Government, and remove peaceably to their new homes 
in the West, might be attended with the most injurious con s¢ 
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uences. Norcan the Department consent to withdraw any 
wat of the army destined to protect the inhabitants of Florida, 
as it is conceived that such a movement would expose that Ter- 
ritory to the depredations of the savages. The accounts from 
che Western frontier are ofa character to render it very desira- 
ble to augment our force there; and it cannot, in my opinion, 
pe diminished, in the shghtest degree, without danger to the 
peace of that country. You will perceive, from this statement, 
that our little a» actively and usefully employed else- 
where, and cannot be withdrawn from its present stations with- 
out serious injury to the public service. Tam convinced, hew- 
ever, that it is of the last impertance to place a complete force 
upon the Northern and Eastern frontier. The character of the 
country, and the obligations of the Government to maintain its 
treaty supulations, to protect its own citizens, and to execute 
the laws, all require the premocs ofa regular force, under the 
command of prudent and discreet officers. Having these ob- 
‘ects in view, and aware of the exigencies of the service, the 
Department has recommended, most urgently, an increase of 
the army, and an addit:onal number of regiments.” 

I am aware, sir, that itis, or may be be said, 
that these Canada disturbances are drawing to a 
close; that there is no danger of any further 
trouble on that frontier; but gentlemen deceive 
ihemselves on this subject, if they so believe. If 
the revolt in the colonies is entirely suppressed, and 
all further hostilities cease, still many years must 
elapse, even under the most favorable auspices, 
before that state of peace and quiet and neighborly 
feeling can be restored which existed previous to 
the recent troubles. Bat I have yet to learn that 
the present disaffection and struggie for a change 
of Government, will be suppressed. I know, sir, 
ihat Great Britain has poured in her legions of 
armed men, and almost filled the Canadas with 
her chosen cohorts; that some fifteen thousand of 
her choicest troops, aided by twenty-five thousand 
local militia, are now under arms in those pro- 
vinces, and that itis expected that this spirit of 
freedom (or revolt, if you choose to call it so) will 
speedily be crushed beneath the strong arm of 
power. Smothered, for a time, it may be; but, un- 
less I greatly mistake the nature of that spirit, it 
cannot be crushed and destroyed. The maxim, 
that “revolutions do not go backward,” is not an 
idle saying. There is trath and history in it. Why 
should we suppose that this maxim will be 
falsified in this particular instance? The inhabi- 
iants of the upper province particularly, are an 
intelligent and worthy people, reputed to be brave 
and persevering, and capable of appreciating and 
enjoying a free government. They claim to be 
actuated by a love of liberty, and a desire for free 
government, and to be struggling against oppres- 
sion. But, sir, as to the merits of the quarrel, I 
have nothing to say, because that is not necessary 
to the argument. it is sufficient for us to know 
that such a contest was commenced, and is going 
on, ina neighboring country; and knowing that, 
we know that the experience of latier times forbids 
the idea that people engaged in such a cause can 
be completely conquered or crushed. The march 
of civil liberty and free government, particularly 
on this continent, is not backward; and in the con- 
sideration of the present state and future prospects 
of that frontier, we should be careful not to deceive 
ourselves with the supposition that all trouble in 
Canada is at an end. We must take things as 
they are; and our policy in relation to the protec- 
tion and garrisoning that frontier, should not be 
based upon the supposition that all disturbances 
there are destined to be of short duration. I have 
already alluded to the proximity of our citizens on 
the northern frontiers to their Canadian neighbors, 
and the facility of intercourse, etc. and the great 
number of refugees along our line, all conspiring to 
enlist the sympathies, and arouse the kindly feel- 
ings of our citizens on the frontier, in behalf of the 
patriots; and, sir, it would be strange indeed if 
such sympathies were not aroused in the breasts of 
our countrymen. They would be less than free- 
men, less than Repnblicans, if they could, without 
one kindly feeling, see a struggle going on, in 
which they supposed a question of civil liberty and 
free government was involved. Sir, if they were 
entirely indifferent to such a contest, they would 
lack that Republican spirit and principle which 
attaches men to free government. How was it in 
the Southern and Southwestern States, when the 
Texan revolution was in progress? What feeling 
was excited in behalf of the Texan patriots, parti- 
cularly in Tennessee, when that straggle was going 
on?—a contest, too, which was not on _ their 
immediate borders, but which was waged hun- 
dreds of miles from them, and whose proximity 
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of territory lent no aid to the sympathetic 
feeling exhibited. The events of that day evince 
too plainly what feelings our own citizens indi- 
vidually entertain. When such struggles are going 
on, and they warn us also to what dangerous and 
improper interference such feelings may lead them 
in disregarding the rights of a neutral and friendly 
power. But while I would warn you of the exis- 
tence of such sympathy, and while I would hope 
that the citizens of this Republic may never be so 
dead and stupid as to have lost all feeling and 
friendly regard for those who may be struggling 
for free Government, yet, sir, 1 should most deeply 
deplore any, the slightest, interference on their part, 
either in word or deed, which would be inconsis- 
tent with «ur neutral obligations. On this point | 
trust that I shall not be misunderstood. Our treaty 
stipulations and neutral obligations to neighboring 
and friendly powers, are not only some of the most 
sacred laws of the land, but the strict observance 
and enforcement of them are among our highest 
duties, both nationally and individually; and no 
considerations of sympathy, or respect for abstract 
rights or free principles, should for a moment tole- 
rate or excuse a few of our citizens, in the viola- 
tion of duties so plain, and obligations so impera- 
tive; and when it is borne in mind that their viola- 
tion is not only an act of such manifest wrong toa 
neighboring friendly nation, but tends so directly to 
involve our whole country in all the horrors of 
war, the severity of censure and condemnation can 
hardly be too strong against these whe would thus 
foolishly and recklessly endanger the peace and 
happiness of their own countrymen. To possess 
such feelings of sympathy is one thing; but to ex- 
press them by improper overt acts of interference 
is another, for which 1 would offer no apology or 
excuse. I am aware that, under the present ex- 
cited stale of feeling on the frontier, a cool, judi- 
cious conrse of conduct may be difficult with some, 
but I trust and believe that with the great mass of 
our citizens ii will not,be found so. I have confi- 
dence to believe that a high sense of national and in- 
dividual justice will actuate them, and that they will 
be as ready to aid the arm of the General Govern- 
ment in enforcing our neutral obligations, as I 
know they will be in repelling invasion, or protect- 
ing our own honor if necessary. 

I have thus sketched briefly the state of our 
frontiers, but I have not adverted to the northern 
part of the Territory of Wisconsin, and to the ne- 
cessity of keeping up some military forte in that 
Territory, particularly at Forts Winnebago and 
Howard, and at some point on Lake Superior, 
near Fond du Lac. A | rge number of Indians 
still remain in that Territory north of the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, and a force is considered indispen- 
sably necessary at those forts, as well as on Lake 
Superior. 

I now propose to shew what amount of force is 
considered necessary for the efficient protection of 
our extended frontier; what number of troops is 
supposed to be needful for a peace establishment, 
and to guard and protect all the various interests of 
the Republic; and on this point, I must necessarily 
rely upon the opinions of military men and others, 
who have bestowed much reflection on these sub- 
jects, and who, from their great experience and pe- 
culiar position, are supposed to know, or ought to 
know, best, and to give the most satisfactory opi- 
nion; and in going over this ground, I will avoid, 
as much as possible, the details mentioned by the 
chairman of the Military Committee, though I must 
necessarily advert to them, and to some of them 
particularly where he did not mention some facts 
in relation to them, which I conceive important. 

In the first place, we have the recommendation 
of the Secretary of War, in the documents annexed 
to his last annual report, showing what number of 
troops he deems necessary for a peace establish- 
ment in the present state of the country, and 
amounting, in all, to 14,240, viz: 

For the forts on the Atlantic, erected, in course of 


erection, and repairing - - - 2,300 
For works projected - - - 1,565 
For Western frontier proper - - 5,600 


In Wisconsin, at Forts Howard and Win- 
nebago, and at Prairie du Chien - - 1,000 
For Canadian frontier, from Hancock bar- 
racks, Maine, to Fort Brady, at the Sault 
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St. Mary - : - - 900 
11,365 
At points requiring protection along the At- 
lantic coast - - - = Q875 
14,240 


In this calgulation, however, it will be observed 
that only 5,600 men are assigned to the Western 
frontier, (which is a much jower estimate than is 
made by any other person) and only 900 for the 
whole Canada frontier, which, at the preseni time, 
is altogether too small, though, at the time the re- 
port was made on the Sth of Pecember last, i! 
might have been deemed sufficient. The item of 
2,875 for other points%on the Atlantic, however, | 
do not deem necessary; so that on the whole, p 
haps, the aggregate is sufficiently large. 

General Scott’s estimate, made on the 191th 0 
November last, as contained in his letter of that 
date in Doc. No. 199, is as follows: 

For the Atlantic coast, including 
Baton Rouge at the south, and 
Hancock barracks at the north - 

For Fort Brady, Fort Mackinaw, 
Fort Howard, and Fort Winne- 
bago - - - : 

For western frontier . - 


i 


~ 
¢ Pegline? 


1 regiment 
8S rezimenis. 


Making, in all - - 16 regiments 
Which, estimating 80 privates to a company (as 
he does) with the usuel quantum of officers, woul! 
make a force, in all,of about 15,500. But in thir 
estimate, it wil! be perceived that the Northern o1 
Canada frontier is entirely omitted, with the excey- 
tion of Fort Brady and Fort Mackinaw; and the 
letter was written before any of the recent ¢itur- 
bances in the Canadas had taken place. But still 
General Scutt proceeds, in that letter, to give an 
estimate of a provisional army for that frontier, 
and remarks, that ‘‘ taking the peace establishment 
numbers as before, additional companies will! be 
required as follows, viz: 


At Fort Brady - - : . i s | 
At Fort Mackinaw - - : - . ! 
At Fort Gratiot, footof Lake Muron - ‘ 9 
At Detroit - - - “ 7 ‘ ¢ 
At Fort Niagara - - : E i 2 
At Sackets Harbor and Oswego . . 8 
At Lake Champlain - “ ‘ ‘ : 10 
At Maine frontier - - a é i 

Making, inall, 40) 


companies, or about 3,800 troops in the aggregate 
for that frontier—a number too large, in my epinon; 
but even reducing it one-half would give an agere- 
gate of 17,400 for the whole army: and in this esti- 
mate it will be seen that Gen. Scott assigns 8 regi- 
ments, or nearly 8,000 men, to the Western frontier. 
I will now advert to opinions of other military 
men, as to the force necessary for the Western 
frontier alone. 
General Atkinson, under date of 22d August 
last, (document 276,) says: 
For the protection of the Lake country, including 
Green Bay and Fort Winnebago, I should assign 


one regiment of infantry (1,000 men) 1,000 
For posts on the Upper Mississippi, one reg’- 

ment of infantry and two troops of dra- 

goons : - - - - 1,200 


For posts on the Missouri river, and interme- 

diate posts on the Osage or Neoshe river, 

one regiment of infantry and eight troops oi 

dragoons - - - ~— - 1,800 
For Arkansas and Red river frontier, one re- 

giment of infantry and six troops of dra- 

goons . - oe 
For posts on the Red river and Sabine river, 
two regiments of infantry and four troops 

of dragoons - - - - 2,400 

Making 8,000 

This would give, for the Western frontier pro- 
per, about 7,000. 

In the document last alluded to, (No. 276,) Mr. 
Dougherty, the Indian agent at Fort Leavenworth, 
expresses his opinion that 6,000 troops are necessary 
for the defence of the Western frontier proper. 

Col. Kearney, of the d s, in the same do- 
cument, under date of June 20, 1937; estimates 


1,600 
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the necessary force for the protection of the West- 
ern frontier at 4 regiments of infantry and three of 
dragoons, or about 7,000 men, but in this I do not 
understand bim to include the posts on the Upper 
Mississippi. 

General Gaines says, under date of August 17, 
1837, (vide same document:) 


“T am decidedly of opinion that, in addition to the poste and 
garrisons already placed on ‘he trontier between the mouth of 
the Babine and Missouri rivecs, inclusively, there should be held 
ready fur action a dieposable force of six thousand men.’ 


The amount of force already there at that date I 
am not able w state, but I conclude it could not 
have been short of two or three thousand. Subse- 
quently, under date of February 28, 1838, (Doc. 
No, 311,) Genera! Gaines recommends a force of 
6.910 men for that frontier. 

Geueral Gratiot (vide Doc. 59) estimates the 
force necessary for the protectioa of the Western 
frontier at 12.910, and General Cross, Acting 
djuartermaster General, estimates it at 7,000 men. 

[ mizht give the opinions of many other distin- 
guished genUemen on these points, but enough, I 
iru-t, is shown by those already quoted. They are 
the opinions of gentlemen who are well acquainted 
wih the subject, end enutled to the most respectful 
considcratiom, and, from all these, it is quite evi- 
dent oat the lowest number of troops requisite for 
the protection of the Western frontier would be 
6,000, or upwards. For the AUantic coast, I 
will take the estimate of the chairman of the Miii- 
tary Committee, which is 3,400, and which is the 
lowest estimate, and some 1,500 below the Secre- 
tary of War; and then, if we allow three regiments, 
of 1,000 each, for the whole Northern or Canada 
frontier, inclading Maine, and including the forts 
in Wisconsin, which is a very low estimate, and 
we shail have a force of 12,400, which is just about 
ihe amount to which the army will be increased by 
adoptirg the propositions now before us, and in- 
cluding the new regiment to be reported by the 
Military Committee; and all this is without any 
estimate for, or reference to, Florida or the Chero- 
kee counuy; where, [ believe, upwards of 4,000 
troops are now employed, and where, in any event, 
considerable force will yet be required for some 
ume to come. J know it is said that the Florida 
war is nearly ended; but, sir, it is not yet ended, and 
will not be while a single Seminole or Mickasuky 
remainsin the everglades of that peninsula. 

ft must be evident, therefore, thata force of from 
twelve thousand to fifteen thousand is not only in- 
dispensably necessary, but 1s the lowest possible 
number of which oui military establishment should 
consist, it it is intended to afford by it any thing 
like adequate protectien to the country. Without 
an increase ot the army, it seems inevitable that 
we must resort to volunteers and militia, not tem- 
porarily merely, and fur emergencies, but for a per- 
manent standing force. 

Within the last six years, no less than forty-three 
thonsand eight handred and eighty-five volunteers 
and militia have been employed at different times, 
and for ditferent periods, in the service of the 
United States, as appears by rolls of the Pay De- 
partment. The average would be upwards of 
seven thousand per anuum; and I think, from a 
careful examination of the documents showing this 
fact, that it may be Saleiy stated that the number 
for the whole of that time has been equivalent to 
four thousand constantly in se: vice; though much 
of the time during the Fiorida war the number has 
been much higher than that. Is there any proba- 
bility that for the next five or six years we shall 
want less military force than we have for the last 
six years? Are there incicauons of a state of such 
proiound quiet as to warrant such a belief? On 
the contrary, sir, is it not evident that in ali reason- 
able probability we shall require a greater miliiary 
jorce? I have already alluded to the situation of 
our Northern and Western frontiers particulariy, 
and it seems to me that no man can shut his eyes 
to the necessity of a considerable and specdy aug- 
mentation of force on those frontiers. I will not 
institute a comparison as to the relative efficiency 
of volunteers and regular troops. If we are to 
have a standing army, it should be such a one, in 
point of numbers, @s the interests of the country 
and the exigencies of the public service require, 
and such a one as to obviate the necessity of con- 


siantly calling, and almost permanently keeping, ia 


the service the militia of the country or volunteers, 
which is alike detrimental! to the productive indus- 


try of the country, and ruinous to the National 
Treasury. 


If an increase of the regular army is necessary 
io enable the General Government to keep a na- 
tional police to enforce its treaty stipulations and 
obligations, and, above all, to afford that protec- 
tion and security to its own citizens, which is the 
first object and highest duty of all Governments, 
ther such increase must take place, without refe- 
rence to the question of expense, or without stop- 
ping to inquire how much may be the cost; but, as 
I have shown that either such an increase is ne- 
cessary, or that we must resort to the volunteer 
sysiem, I deem it, therefore, not improper to 
cal! the attention of the committee to the relative 
expense of volunteers, militia, and regular troops, 
and to the vast disparity in the cost of maintaining 
volunteers and regulars. 

By a report from the War Department (Doc. 
No. 271,) in answer to a resolution of this House 
at this session, it will be seen that the expense of 
acompany of volunteers, not mounted, is about 
double that of an infantry company in the regular 
service, under all circumstances; but if the volun- 
teers are mounted, as most of them are, the diffe- 
rence is still greater, and is, in fact,nearly six to one. 

The following extract from Gen. Towson’s let- 
ter to the Secretary of War, in the report above 
alluded to, exhibits this matter very clearly, and I 
beg the especial attention of members to this ex- 
tract; which is as follows: 

“ Mounted volunteers or militia are not wanted to supply the 
place of dragoons or cavalry: they are armed as infantry or ri- 
flemen, and, in battle, act on foot as infantry. Horses for such 
troeps are unnecessary; and so far from facilitating the move- 
menis ofaa arimny, they retard and embarrass it, especially in 
unsetiled countries, where the forage musi be transported in 
wazous, and the roads opened by troops. Notwithetanding this 
most serious inconvenience, three-fourths of the volunteers that 
have served in Indian wars have been mounted; and, to form a 
proper estimate of the relative expense of such troops, the com- 
parison should be made with the United States infantry, to 
which the proportion is as 14,570 76 to 2.590, or very near six 
to one. 

This enormous disparity in the expenses of the two forces is 
not owing to the extravagant allowances made to volunteers; for, 
except lu the articie of clothing, they are not better pail ihan 
regular troops, and altogether insufficiently compensated to re- 
imburee them for the pecuniary sacrifices they make in leaving 
home and employment, to say nothing of the danger and hard- 
ships they encounter. Itis caused, seme any by expenses for 
travelling to and from the place where the services of volun- 
teers and tuilitia are required; tothe hire, maintenance, and in- 
demnity tor horees; and to furnishing them a full supply of 
clahing as a bounty, without regard to length of service. The 
statements also show the expense of volunteers serving on Jvot, 
and of militia. The term ofservice ofthe latter never exceeds 
three montha, unlees specially provided for. 

There is Cne comparison that would place the contrast he- 
tween the expenses of regular and irregular troops in a much 
stronger light, if I had che data to enable me tostate itin figures; 
and that ie, the comparative loss and destruction of military 
stores and public property by ihe two forces. The immense im- 
portance attached to thia subject by European Goveraments as 
a principal means of sustaming war, has led to the most rigid 
economy, and the strictest aceountability in every thing con- 
nected with ihe maieriel of an army. We have profited by 
their experience; and it is probable a more perfect system of ac- 
cvntability is no where to be found than in ourlittle army; but 
it requires the study of years to understand, and the exercise of 
marual law to enforce it. This cannot be expected of irregalar 
troops, that serve atinosthbuta few months. As volunteers are 
frequently relieved, and their niaces supj lied by others, 1 1e- 
quires a large number to keep uy a moderace force in the fisid, 
Tails ticreas:s th proportion not only the traveling and clochir 
expenses, but adds gieatty to the mension li 

“There is another subject which T would respectfully sugzest 
should be conswered in connection with the employment of 
volunteers; and that is, the great inconvenie ce to which it sub- 
jects that useful class of citizens, the heavy tax imposed ou 
their patriotism, and the loss the country sustains by diverting 
labor from its proper object, and turning producers into con- 
sumers. Res; -ctfully, 

Your obedient servant. 
N. TOWSON, 
Ilon. Jost R. Pornserr, Paymaster General.”’ 
Secretary of War 

So far, therefore, as expense is concerned, 
every consideration of economy would indicate 
the impropriety of employing volunteers. This 
uas been one of the causes of the enormous expen- 
ditures of the Florida War. In March, 1836, the 
Exec tive called upon Congress for an increase of 
the regu’ar army, to enable him to avoid the ex- 
pense and difficulties which have occured in the 
volunieer system. Congress, however, refused to 
increase the army, but passed the act of 23d May, 
1836, authorizing the empioyment of 10,000 vo- 
funteers. 

Volunteers were accordingly emploped, and it 
may not beirrelevant to trace, for a moment, the 
history of their employment and service in Florida, 
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for a little more than two years past, and see how 
army after army has been marched into and out of 
Florida, at the most frightful expense, and with 
comparatively small results. 

lst. In January, 1836, when the news of Dade’s 
massacre reached New Orleans, General Gaines 
raised a corps of volunteers, and, united with a 
few regulars, marched them from Louisiana to 
Florida, where they served till the ensuing May, 
when they were marched back to their homes and 
discharged. 

2d. In the month of February, of that year, an 
army of militia and volunteers, about 3,000 strong, 
was organized by General Scott, in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, and marched to Florida, 
where they served about sixty days, and were then 
marched back and discharged. 

3d. In June following, Governor Call undertook 
a “summer campaign,” and a brigade of mounted 
volunteers was organized in Tennessee, and put in 
march towards Florida. As his appeal to the peo- 
ple of Florida for an auxiliary force proved una- 
vailing, the summer campaign was abandoned, 
and the Tennessee brigade halted for a while in the 
Creek country. It entered Florida late in Septem- 
ber, and its term of service expired in December, 
when it took up the line of march on its return to 
Tennessee, in the midst of the campaign then in 
progress under the chief command of Genera! Jesup. 

4th. This departure of the Tennessee brigade 
imposed upon General Jesup the necessity of 
calling upon Georgia and Alabama for another 
contribution, and, accordingly, a corps of volun- 
teers was organized in each of those States, and 
marched frora thence to Florida, where they served 
until May, 1837, when they hkewise took up their 
line of return march to their homes after a litle 
more than three months’ service. 

Sih. Next came the preparations for the cam- 
paigu of the past winter, in which a very large 
volunteer force was drawn from Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Missouii. 

From this brief retrospect of the last two years, 
it will be seen that five volunteer armies have, 
during that time, been organized and marched trom 
distant points to Florida to serve for short periods, 
and then to march back again to their homes. 
The naiure of the country and climate is such that 
no military operations can be carried on there in 
the summer, conscquentiy these levies have gene- 
rally beea only for short periods, and during that 
part of the season when the war could be prose- 
cuted. 

The expenses of militia and volunteers, by the 
act of 20th April, 1818, commence the moment 
they leave their homes, and while marching to the 
place of rendezvous, amd continue till they are 
marched back again to their homes. Sir, it is no 
cause of wonder that the expenses of that war, un- 
der this state of things, have been so enormous; 
and it is believed by some that one half of the ex- 
penses of that war have resulted from this volun- 
teer system, forced upon the Executive by the act 
of Congress above referred to, which, insieed ot 
providing him with regular troops, compelled him 
to resort to the employment of volunteers and mi- 
liua. 

General Towson, in the extract above quoted, 
aliades to the great importance of a rigid economy 
and accountability in relation to the military stores 
aod MATERIEL of an army, and of the great difli- 
calty of infusing that spirit of economy in raw and 
regular trcops. As germane to this point, and to 
show the profuseness and ex'ravagance which is 
likely to prevail with such troops, I will read an 
extract, ora lew of the items, from an account 
against the United States, a copy of which, among 
one cr two others in my possession, are certified by 
the Acting Quartermaster General to be “true co- 
pies of originals in the hands of Col. H. Stone, 
Quartermaster, to whom they were presented for 
payment, and that they are retained as fair sam- 
pies of the kind of expenditares incurred by volun- 
teers and militia.” 

The items to which I refer, are as follows, viz: 


1 basket of Champagne Wine - $28 00 
4 boxes Champagne Cider, at$6—- 24 00 
1 keg Newark Cider - - 10 00 


1 bbi. Cognac Brandy, 40 gallons at §2 
ee 


and barrel 
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“Q5rn Cono--++2xp Sxss. 
oem” 
1 bbl. Malaga Wine, 32 gall’s, at $1 25, 40 00 
6 quarter boxes best Cigars, at $6 - 36 00 
s box honey-dew Tobacco, 64 lbs. atgl, 64 00 


120 bottles of Porter, at 40 ceuts - 48 00 
1 bbl. Claret Wine - ° . 38 CO 
4 dozen Cologne Water - - 3 00 


The account was incurred by a corps of the Ala- 
bama militia, who were called into the service of the 
United States; and at the fvot of the aceount, the 
quartermaster ef the corps certified that the above 
account is true and correct, and that the articles 
wens purchased agreeably to his order for tie service 
of the United States; and then, at the foot of that, 
tie commanding general of the division cerlifes 
that “the above account Is Wwue and coriect.” 
[Here a number of gentiemen asked, “ Who is it 
signed by? whose name is to it?” and Mr. B. handed 
itto them for examination.] It is not material to 


the argument what particular person signed this | 


account, or for what corps the articles were pur- 
chased; ihe account is open to the inspection of any 
centieman who chooses to examine it. The object 
in exhibiting it is not to reflect upon the officers or 
the corps who incurred it, but to show the laxity 
that prevails among such kind of troops in the mat- 
ter of economy, and as a sample °f the kind of ex- 
penditures incurred by them. ‘This account was 
not paid, however, by the department. ’ 

But, sir, should any gentleman enteriain any 
doubt en the subject sf the greatly enhanced ex- 
peuse of militia or volauteers over regular troops, I 
wou'd refer him to the document on that subject, 
(No. 271) where the details are given, and the ex- 
penses of the different corps minutely compared. 

In any light in whch we can view this subject, 
the propused increase of the army, a5 recominend- 
ed by the Military Committee of this House, and 
which, with the additional regimen’, will bring up 
the army to about 12,500, is not only an increase 
when is rendered necessary by every proper con- 
sideration of expediency, policy, and economy, but, 
in the present condition of the country, seems to 
be unavoidable, and is the lowest possible number 
which can be considered sufficient for the proper 
protection of our frontiers; and the additional regi- 
ment is particularly necessary, at the present time, 
in order to enable the Secretary of War to orga- 
nize a force on the Northern frontier. At present 
the force on that frontier consists mainly of new 
recruits, not regularly attached to any regiment, 
and the skeleton companies to which they should 
be attached are mostly in the South or Southwest. 
I believe only one or two regnlar companies are 
now on the northern lines; but, by authorizing a 
new regiment to be raised, the Secretary can at 
once cause it to be organized on that frontier, and 
fill itup, almost immediately, with the men now 
there; and without disturbing the present forces in 
the Southand West; and this, among other rea- 
sons, induces me to prefer the bill as amended by 
the committee ef this House, to the one which 
canie from the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 cannot imagine any reasonable 
or plansible objections which can be urged against 
this increase, unless it may be the old and oft- 
repeated warning of the dangers of a standing 
army—a warning, sir, to which I would give as 
much heed as any other man; but that point is not 
now involved in the question under consideration, 
and I do not propose to discuss it farther taan to 
say that the policy and propriety of keeping up 
a small standing army has been long admitted and 
settled, and the measure is one which has for a 
long time received the sanction of the people, and 
which is universally conceded to be necessary; and, 
as to the dangers to be apprehended from such an 
increase as the one now proposed, I have only to 
remark, that I think gentlemen must be laboring 
under a very unnecessary alarm, if they have the 
slightest fears that the liberties of fifteen millions 
of people—free, brave, and uiteligent, as the peo- 
ple of this Union are—ean be endangered by a 
standing army of less than 15,600 men, and that 
army scattered along or around a frontier of 
upwards of 8,000 miles in extent. 

_Thad intended to discuss more at large the me- 
rits of some of the details of the bill now before 
us; but time presses, and I will only allude to two 


or three of the most important and deserving of 
consideration. 
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This bill allows cavalry pay, which is the high- 
est grade of pay, to all the staff officers of the army 
who are not already entitled to it, and particularly 
to all those wko are to be appointed ty this jaw; 
and, if I correctly understand, every officer of the 
staff deportment will be entitled to cavalry pay if 
this bill becomes a law, but no provision is made 
for the officers of the line: their pay is toremaia the 
same. Now, sir, this is an invidious distinction, 
and one that ought never to be made, and, in my 
opinion, extremely unjust towards the officers of 
the hoe. If any increase of pay takes place, it 
should be to them first. They, sir, are the work- 
ing men, (if i may so term them,) at all events the 
fishting men, ofthe army. Itis your line officers 
who are exposed to all the dangers of field service, 
and to all the privations and hardships of a military 
lif*; ene year, perhaps, stationed on the Northern 
houndary of Maine; the next, transferred to the 
swaimps and sickly climate of Florida; then watch- 
ing the Indian on the Western frontier of Arkan- 
sas; and anon cooled off, perhaps, by a winter’s re- 
sidence at Green Bay. And it is your officers of 
the line, teo, who, on many a well-fought field, have 
borne their conniry’s fag to victory, and who have, 
on all occasions, exhibited a devotion and zeal for 
the service of their country, seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed. But they need no eulogivin (rom 
me. They are known to be brave and merite- 
rious; and it will be found, on examination, that 
their present pay (particularly for those who Lave 
families) is hardly sufficieat for their ordinary sup- 
port. It was fixed as long ago, I believe, as 1892 
and, with some slight exceptions, remains now as 
then fixed; while, in the mean time, the expenses 
of living and the cost of almost every article 
necessary to their comfortable subsistence, have 
nearly doubled. It would be most gross and mani- 
fest injustice, then, to raise the pay of other offi- 
cers whose duties are not so arduous or so danger- 
ous, and omit the officers of the line.. My colleague 
(Mr. Kemsxe] has atready laid upon the table an 
amendment calculated to remedy this defect in the 
bill, and It trust that it will receive the hearty con- 
carrence of the House. 

The 15th section, Mr. Chairman, provides that 
officers of the line shall not be detached from their 
proper duties to serve in the Indian or pay depart- 
ments, or on engineer duty. In other words, that 
they shall not be taken fromthe line for extra duty. 
This is, no doubt, an excellent provision, and will 
tend to remedy one of the evils that has of late 
years very much weakened the efficiency of the ar- 
my; butI find a proviso tacked to the end of that 
section, which, in my opinion, will defeat the whole 
object of the section; and that proviso is, that 
when officers of the line are new detached on such 
extra duty, they may be continued in such employ- 
ment until they can conveniently be spared there- 
from, or until they can leave it without detriment 
to the public service. Now, sir, you may depend 
that the convenient time for these men to return to 
their duties in the line will never arrive, under this 
proviso, and the result will be that, by one excuse 
and another, they will remain as now employed, 
and the real service of the army will continue to 
suffer as it has done. This proviso should be 
stricken out, or at least so modified as to state some 
precise period beyond which they should not be 
continued on such extra duty. 

There are also other details of this biil equally 
interesting and important, which I had intended to 
discuss, but I have already occupied much more of 
the time of this committee than I had intended; 
and the mass of other business yet before the 
House to be acted upon within the very few days 
that yet remain to us of the present session, ad- 
monishes me that I ought not further to trespass 
upon their patience at this time. 


Ee 


REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, 
Or Connecticut, 

In Senate, June —, 1838—On the bill to appropri- 
ate alternate sections of land to the construction 
ef the New Albany and Mount Carmel Rail- 
road, in the States of Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut said that iarge sums 
of the public money, which belonged to all the 
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people of the Union in common, had been appro- 
priated from time to time to construct and build 
roads, and make improvements, in different States 
in the Union, which were of a local character, and 
which belonged to the Sta'e in which the improve- 
ment was made, though done at the sole expense 
of the General Government. Mr. S. said it was 
difficult for him to sce from what source Congress 
derived the power to make these appropriations. 
He was confident the Constitution conferred no 
such power; and if it did not, no such power existed. 
So confident was he that no such authority was 
vested in Congress, that he was very unwilling to 
attempt to exercise it, and had always refused to 
support any such bill while he had had the honor te 
be a member of this body; and he felt bound, at all 
times, to vote against such bills, though ha was 
quite friendly to the projects which were sought to 
be sustained by appropriations from the public 
Treasury. If this bill was of that character, he 
should feel himself bound to oppose it; but t)\s he 
conceived to be far diferent, in every aspect in 
which it could be presented. A company, by the 
aid, and under the auspices, of the State in which 
the work was to be done, proposed to build an ex- 
pensive railroad through the public lapds, which 
have been in market, and offered for sale at the 
minimum price, more than thirty years, and no 
purchasers have been found to take them up, or 
settle upon them. There must be some good rea- 
son why these lands have not been sold; there may 
be different causes for it. One may be, that the 
lands are not of the first quality; but he was appre- 
hensive that the principal reason was, that the 
lands were too far from market to come in compe- 
tition with those which were much nearer mar'et 
and at least equal in quality. Be it evher the 
one or the other of these causes, or both, the 
influence which the proposed improvement would 
have upon these lands would be very great 
beyond a doubt. The facilities that the railroad 
would afford in transporting the productio.s of 
the country would add greatly to the value of 
the land, and induce settlers to take them up, 
and improve them, and without some such iim- 
provement, which must be conducted by private 
enterpris>, there would be, perhaps, no more pros- 
peet of a sale and settlement of the lands for thirty 
years to come, than there had been for thirty years 
past. If this isa just calculation, what then are 
the lands, without the improvement, worth to the 
Government} They are literally worth nothing. 
If individuals Owned the land, and could much 
improve the value by giving a portion of them to 
some enterprising company to build the read, 
would it not be just to himself to do so? No one, 
{[Mr. S. said] he apprehended, would doubt it. 
And is not the Government justifiable in taking the 
same course to raise the value of the land? If it 
was not, Mr. S. said he was not able to discover 
the reason. These lands belong to the people, and 
whatever the Government does in relation to them, 
is in behalf of, and for the benefit of, the peuple, o¢ 
should be so. Mr. 5S. said he had no hesitation in 
saying that if the railroad would raise the Jans to 
the Government price, it would be an excellent 
bargain to give one half of the lands, for a mule in 
width, as was proposed by the bill, retaining the 
other half. The Government would then get the 
rise on one half w thin that space, and on the whole 
beyond that. Butis the Government were to re- 
ceive no other benefit from the railroad than the 
rise of one half of the Jand, the half would be 
worth infinitely more than the whole is in iis pre- 
sent condition. ‘There is every reason to believe 
that the lands to be affected by the improvement, 
would rise in value to three times the amonnt of 
the value of the land which is proposed to be given 
to the railroad, or to the States, for the improve- 
ment. The object of the bill is not to apprepriate 
money, or apply lands, in constructing a road by 
the Government, but by receiving a fair, full, and 
adequate compensation for the lands to be convey- 
ed to the State, by the improvement and consequent 


, 


- rise in the remaining land, which would be as weil 


for the Government, as it would be if the Govern- 
ment were to convey te an individual or company 
an equal moiety of land, in consideration that the 
grantee would seil the other moiety for the same 
price that the whole would produce on the sale o* 
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it. The sale of the land through which the road 
is proposed to be made, is not the only intercst 
which the Government or the people has to 
advance; indeed, the value of the land has 
always been considered of but trifling conse- 
quence, compared with the important consideration 
of settling and peopling it. The nation is yet in 
i's infancy; buta very small portion of the public 
domain is yet settled or cultivated. Tocause the new 
lands to be settled with a virtuous and industrious 
people, is an object of the first magnitude. Will 
any one doubt but this bill has that tendency? All 
willagree that it is vastly more important, and the 
ation would be a greater gainer by giving away all 
the pablie lands, if it would be the means of bring- 
ing into the country a wholesome population, than 
t would be to sell the lands at an extravagant 
price, if, by that means, a corrupt and base popa- 
lation would follow. Adding to the means, and 
facilitating transportation, Mr. 8. said, in his opi- 
nion, would be a very important step in inducing 
the settlement and cultivation of the new lands 
with an industrious people. ‘The people could see 
the manner in which their industry was to be re- 
warded; the whole country within the vicinity of 
the road would soon feel its vivifying influence; 
ood and valuable inhabitants would find their way 
on to the lands; the lands would be highly culti- 
vated; the produce would go to market, the people 
would grow rich; and the prosperity of the country 
would he easily traced to the improvement, to which 
we should contribute by the conveyance of a small 
portion of our vast uncultivated territory, and 
which, as it now lies, is, to the nation or individu- 
ls, entirely useless, and without any prospect of a 
better condition. Will it be said that the aid of 
Congress in this enterprise is sectional, and there- 
-fore ought not to be given, because it does not im- 
mediately redound to the benefit of all the ; eople in 
the Union? Be itso; and what does that prove? 
Whyv, nothing atall. Erecting light-houses, forts, 
buoys, breakwaters, &c. may, in the same sense, 
be said to be sectional, and that such expenditures 
contribute to the advancement of the interest of but 
a portion of the people of the Union, and yet, vir- 
tually, all are benefitted; and so it is with the pre- 
sent project, for the promotion of which the aid of 
Congress is invoked. 

Any such appropriation as can be made consis- 
tenuly with the powers and duty of Gongress, and 
judiciously applied, though it may not directly ad- 
vance the interest of but a portion of the people, 
if it indirectly rcomote the general interest, it is 
not unjust to "ake the application. The most of 
appropriations made by Congress operate directly 
partially, but indirectly impartially; and this is ne- 
cessarily the effect when applied to the various de- 
partments of the business of our country; but as 
ihe whole constitutes one great interest, in the 
benefit of whick all participate, contributing to one 
branch, in a greater or less degree, promotes the in- 

erest of the whole, The honorable Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. ALLen] opposes the bill for reasons 
which appear te be wholly unsound, He objects 
xecause he is averse to the General Government 
becoming a partner with individuals in private bu- 
ness or enterprise. Mr. S. said he could pot be 
more hostile to this principle than he was, or would 
lend a more unwilling hand to aid it; and if the 
action of Congress, in the support of this bill, re- 
yuired the countenance of any such principle, he 
was sure it could not have his support. He should 
be the last man to give countenance or support to 
uch a principle. If this bill brings us within that 
principle, Mr. S. said he acknowledged himself in- 
capable of discerning its application, What in 

terest. does the General Government, by parting 
wiih the !ands, take in the corporation? None at 
all. The principal objection which appears to be 
nade to the bill is, that the Government is giving 
away the lands which belong to the people, and not 
that the Government is subscribing for stock, and 
becoming a partner in a private enterprize. The 
tormer objection he had endeavored to obviate, 
anc the latter needs no effort of his to remove, be- 
cause there did not appear to him to be a plausible 
foundation for it. Mr. S.said he theught he could, 
without any violation of, but in strict accordance 
with, his duty, support the bill, 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
SPEECH OF MR. HUNTER, 


Or VinrGinia, 

In the House of Representatives, June 22, 1838—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to establish 
an Independent Treasury. 

Mr. HUNTER addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

It is unfortunate for the country that this mea- 
sure did not receive the support of some of its pre- 
sent friends when it was first proposed, and when 
its adoption would perhaps have contributed much 
towards saving the community from that explosion 
in the banking system under which it is suffering. 
Nor is it less to be regretted that many of its erigi- 
nal friends should refuse toe fractice upon their 
theory, now that experience may be said almost to 
have verified its truth. But itis not my purpose 
to make this circumstance the occasion for pointing 
that moral in relation to the baneful influence of 
party spirit upon our counsels, which, as I firmly 
believe, our people must read before they can so 
reform their institutions as to make their Represen- 
tatives what*they ought to be—the representatives 
of the wishes and interests of their constituents, and 
not of the will of a party. Neither shall I remark, 
sir, upon the singular fact, that the few friends of 
the present measure who retain their original posi- 
tion, are precisely those who are most denounced 
by the opponents of this bill. It was Cardinal De 
Retz, I think, who, after remarking upon the 
strange inconsistencies of human conduct, and the 
manner in which they are received in their day, has 
hazarded the conjecture that the appointment of a 
horse to the consulship, by Caligula, excited none of 
the wonder in its time with which it was viewed 
by posterity, But, Mr. Chairman, I leave it to the 
historian to state the case as between these parties, 
and posterity will pass judgment upon it in that 
spirit of justice and impartiality to which perhaps 
it would be arrogant in me to pretend. For myself 
I shall be content if I can vindicate the propriety of 
my own conduct, without assailing that of others. 
[ am too well aware of the difficulties of my posi- 
tion to be willing to increase them unnecessarily. 
The history of all great reforms teaches us that 
they are full of dangers and trials to their projectors 
and early advocates. The one before us seems to 
be attended with its full share of difficulues. The 
friends of the bill are already reeling under the 
load of denunciation which has been hurled at their 
heads. The banks, it can scarcely be doubted, 
have taken the field against the measure with all of 
their tremendous power and mighty machinery. 
They have a direct political interest in its fate, 
which they at least must both kuow and feel; an 
interest to be measured by the value of the power 
to control this Government, so far as its operations 
can possibly affectthem. Connect the Govern- 
ment with the banks by receiving their paper in its 
dues, and by depositing its funds with them, and 
they hold the sinews by which it moves. The Go- 
vernment must share in their embarrassments, and 
as it cannot well move without them, they hold in 
this connection an effectual security against all 
change or reform. Nay, more sir: they have thus 
the power to force the Government to furnish them 
the means ef moving, that it may itself proceed 
without hindrance from:them. We. have been 
laiely compelled to lend them our funds, although 
that very loan imposed upon us the hard. necessity 
of borrowing money to. supply the pressing wants 
ofthe Government. Whilst this connection exists, 
they have nothing to do but to make common 
cause in their delinquencies, and they may commit 
them with perfect impunity... At such a_ period, 
the Governmerts, both State and Federal, are so 
far from having tn. “ower of fercing them to per- 
form their most Obviot: duties, that they cannot 
even collect their own dues from the banks, except 
upon terms which they may choose to dictate. And 
why, sir? Betanse they say, and they may make it 
so if they will, “any burthen laid upotrus will com- 
muynicate the pressure through oor feet to the necks 
of the whole debtor class of the community upon 
which we stand.” Ifany man donbts the trath of 
this picture, let him look through out land ‘te the 
speetacie of charters violated with impunity, and 


of promises broken almost without repreach, With 
an attendant train of sufferings almost as great a: 
if the trace of an invading foe were fresh within oy; 
borders. Let him tisten to the clamors for a re. 
newal of that very dependence of Government up- 
on banks which is to enable them to re-enact these 
scenes at their pleasure, and with perfect impunity. 
Mr. Chairman, if it be true that a political neces. 
sity sternly requires of us to renew this dependence 
of the Government upon banks; if it be true that 
like the Siamese twins, they must forever continue 
to feel the same sympathies, to make the same 
movements, and to partake, in common, of all the 
vicissitudes of this life, because any severance of 
the tie which binds themt would be death to both 
I may at least be pardoned for looking into the ef. 
fects of the operations of this Government twin upon 
the body politic, and for examining the nature 
of that necessity which binds them together indis. 
solably and forever. As itseems to be claime 
that these banks are indispensable to the people, 
and that the banks cannot well exist without this 
connection with Government, it becomes us to ex- 
amine the truth of these propositions, and to ascer- 
tain the nature of the pecuniary and political ac- 
tion of this system upon our people, both with and 
without this connection, or, in other words, both 
with and without the bill now under consideration. 
In conducting this examination I shal! endeavor to 
exercise a spirit of impartial, but of candid and 
fearless inquiry. I shall not knowingly excite any 
unjust prejudice against these institutions or their 
rights; but I shall not be deterred from exposing 
what [ believe to be the evil tendencies of the sys. 
tem, from the fear that the task is unpopular. The 
time has come when I must speak out what I be- 
lieve to be the truth, without regard to personal 
consequences. 

The first step in this inquiry, Mr. Chairman, will 
be to examine the operation of the banks upon the 
commerce between this and foreign countries, and 
then to point out the extent to which that operation 
will be modified by the bill now under considera- 
ticn. 


When we first adopted this banking system, the 
mighty energies of this country were beginning to 
develop themselves, and its great want was capital. 
A new and vast field was opened to human enter- 
prise; its resources, which seemed to be untold, be- 
cause they were innumerable, afforded all the natu- 
ral elements of credit. With the capacity to repro- 
duce with interest a vast amount of capital in pro- 
portion to our labor, the great object was to invite 
its investment on our shores. And here, sir, I wish 
to avoid the confusion of terms by which capital! 
and credit are so often confounded. By capital | 
mean the accumulated productions of labor, which 
always constitute, at any one time, a_ certain 
amount, to whose sum no human legislation can 
add. This, if left to the natural laws of trade, will 
distribute itself between different nations, and be- 
tween the different classes of productive industry, 
in proportion as they offer most profit, or pay most 
interest on its investment; and this process, if Go- 
vernment did not interfere, would go on until all 
profits attained the same level. This capital is in- 
vested upon the faith or credit that it will be repro- 
duced with interest. This credit depends upon the 
nature of the material and mental agency engaged 
in the work of reproduction. Nature had given us 
every thing to establish our credit so as to invite an 
exchange of capital for it. Unfortunately for us, 
however, these ideas were confounded, and artifi- 
cial means were used to disturbthe healthy opera- 
tions of nature. As the field for the profitable em- 
ployment of capital was greater here than in the 
older countries of the world, so it was with the na- 
tural rates of profit and interest. This, of itsell, 
would have attracted foreign capital to our shores 
upon terms profitable to both parties, if Govern- 
ment had not atlempted to have regulated this 
branch of trade. By a strange mistake of the in- 


herent difference between capital and credit, our 
Government seemed to suppose that credit could be 
transmuted into capital by modifying its form in 
the shape of a circulating medium. Their real wish 
was for capital; they saw there was a want 0! 
money, and set to work to.satisfy that want by in- 
creasing the issues of paper having that form. They 
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tirst fixed the rate of interest by law so far below the 
natural rate in this country—although it was still 
above that of older nations—that it almost amounted 
to a prohibition to the citizens to borrow directly from 
abroad; and yet they managed, by a circuitous 
mode, to force upon us the use of foreign capital, 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, and in a manner 
which charged with this expense the great mass of 
the community, whilst a few only enjoyed the pe- 
cnliar advantages of the loan. Banks were incor- 
orated, with the power to make the money which 
they were to lend; they were permitted to issue twice 
or thrice the amount of their capital; and although 
they were not permitted to charge more than the 
legal rate of interest upon any one loan, yet the 
device was created by which they might derive 
twice or three ‘imes that rate of interest upon their 
capital. The « ffect of these double laws was to 
force the greater portion of the demand for capital 
upon the banks, and this demand was for as much 
capital as could be employed profitably at the legal 
rate of interest. The natural demand for capital, 
of course, was for as much as could be profit- 
ably employed at the natural rate of interest, 
which was always higher than that fixed by 
law. The natural demand, therefore, was smaller 
in amount than that thus created by artificial 
means. As if the vigorous appeiite of high and 
youthful health was net sufficient, we offered unna- 
tural stimulants, that it might be ravenous enough 
to devour the food which we were about to provide 
for it, and which otherwise it might have refused. 
In tracing, then, the operations of our laws regu- 
lating the banking system upon our prople, this 
was the first step. There wasa difficulty in proéur- 
ing food enough to satisfy the wants of natural 
hunger, and we began the task of supplying it, by 
provoking this appetite to further excesses. 

Let us look, now, to the nature of the food which 
we were preparing for its use. These banks were 
endowed with the exclusive privilege of issuing 
paper money, which was received by Government 
for its dues, whilst all artificial means were 
used to give it currency. The entire amount of 
money loaned by the banks beyond their specie 
capital consisted of their own credit, issued in the 
form of a circulating medium. Bank credit, in the 
shape of a circulating medium, was placed on the 
same footing (so far as Government could make 
‘tso,) not only with specie as a currency, but 
with real capital, inasmuch as no more interest 
could be charged upon a loan of real capital than 
upon the loan of this species of credit. The cen- 
sequence was, that the cheapest currency took the 
place of the dearer, but better, and the cheaper 
substitute for capital was used instead of real ca- 
pital, because the latter could not come into com- 
petition with the former upon fair terms; and be- 
cause those whe held the latter, would prefer to 


invest it in banks, through whose peculiar privi- | 


leges they might derive more than the legal inte- 


rest to which they were confined if they had at- | 


tempted to loan it as individuals The effect of 
these laws was to force the great portion of the 


demand for capital by the community upon the | 


banks, where they obtained credit as its substitute, 
which was received, too, in the shape of currency. 
Of course, these regulations naturally produced an 


inflation of the currency, and a rise of prices, not | 
I have once before endeavored | 


rea', but nominal. 
to demonstrate the process by which this expan- 
sion of the currency produces a rise in prices, 
which, reacting again, by increasing the nominal 
amount of capital demanded by the community, 
causes another expansion of this bubble of curren- 
cy until it bursts, and, therefore, | shall not now 
weary the committee by repeating the view; it 
is enough for me that we all see how these banks, 
finding it to their interest to issae as much curren- 
cy as they can, expand it, without regard to the 
level of the currencies in other portions of the world. 
This, then, is the second step in the operation of 
this system; and here the foreign capitalist, who 
had been excluded before, except as the stockhold- 


er of a bank, comes in to claim his usury under | 


he fiction of price. ‘The money price of his com- 
modities becomes not only higher than its natural 
price here, but so muc’: higher than the nominal 
price in other countries having a less inflated cur- 
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rency, that capital laid out abroad in commodities, 
to be sent here, is more profitable than in any 
other investment. So long as the foreign mer- 
chant sold more than he bought here, it mattered 
little that he took such of our productions as fur- 
nished the raw material for his manufactures at 
a price enhanced somewhat beyond its real value. 
The balance of trade was in his favor, and the ar- 
tificial rise in prices afforded hita an enormous inte- 
rest upon kis investment. This balance, if regu- 
larly withdrawn as it accrued, would have operated 
as a check upon the issues of the banks, by pro- 
ducing a run wpon them for specie, which is the 
only money of the whole world. But there are 
several causes which would always prevent this, 
for atime at least. In the first place the foreign 
merchant would not care to withdraw these balances 
so long as he could keep up his stock in trade by 
borrowing at home; because the iegal rate of inte- 
rest here, though below its natural standard, was 
still above that which was paid upon capital bor- 
rowed in older countries; and because, too, he 
would be naturally averse to disturbing a trade 
which was so profitable to him, by making it, in 
any avoidable respect, inconvenient to his custo- 
mer. In addition to this, the expense of with- 
drawing this capital was something, whilst another 
cause, also, operated to prevent an early settlement 
of these balances, which might have checked, 
gradually, the mischievous effects of this artificial 
rise in prices. Our Governments, State and Fede- 
ral, from time to time, have issued large amounts 
of State stocks, negotiated generally through the 
banks, and in exchange for their paper. The 
transfer of this Government credit abread absorbed 
a large amount of the debt due upon the balance 
of trade, and thus its payment in money was avoid- 
ed by charging posterity with the debt. The banks, 
too, by this liberal use of State credit, were enabled 
to continue the process of expansion, and 
the foreign capitalist was allowed to extend 
his asurious operations upon this country, under 
the legal fictions of artificial prices. But notwith- 
standing this extravagant use of Government cre- 
dit, through which a mortgage, estimated at 
$100,000,000, upon the property of the country, is 
held by foreign capitalists, the day of payment 
came at last. When it did come, and the money 
of the world was demanded, it was found that, for 
any real practical purpose, the pretence of conver- 
tibility was a fiction. ‘the banks were unable to 
meet their engagements. It was impossible to. pro- 
cure specie, which alone_answered for remittances 
abroad, except at the heaviest expense; and we were 
forced to rely upon the productions and property 
of the country, at prices reduced te the specie stan- 
dard, for the payment of the debt thus contracted 
to foreigners. Upon whom, then, did the loss fal.? 
Why, sir, chiefly upon the producer. The fall of 
50 or 100 per cent. in the price of his productions 
was the rate of. usury which he had to pay for 
money borrowed abroad under the fiction of high 
prices, and by means, too, which gave no extraor- 
dinary benefit to any but the few who enjoyed the 
banking privilege and received its favors. ‘Trace, 
Mr. Chairman, the entire circuit of capital as it 
passes from the hank to the wholesale merchant, 
thence to the retail dealer, and thence to the con- 
sumer, who, not having cash to pay for the articles 
which he wants, obtains tnem oa the credit of his 
future productions; and you will find that the great 
mass ef credit rests with the producer, and is to be 
redeemed out of his future productions. I say the 
ereat mass, because the spendthrift class, who live, 
not upon income, but upon principal, is always 
comraratively small inany community. Credit is 
that by which the present use of capital is obtained 
upon the faith of its reproduction, with interest, 
and this process, ex vi termiti, is conducted by the 
producer. He thus obtains capital worth to him 
about the average bank interest, say six per cent.; 
and, under the process of an artificial state of price, 
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is forced to pay abroad, in the fall of his produc. | 


tions, fifty, and sometimes a hundred per cent. for 
its use. 

It has always been thought the master-stroke of 
financial policy to lay taxes so as to operate upon 
consumption. This, however, is a tax laid upon 
production; and fer whose benefit? For the Go- 








vernment? for the people? By no means, sir. The 
only extraordinary advantages derived by any dur- 
ing the process, is derived by the banks. They 
alone receive more than legal interest upon their 
capitals; and when the suspension of specie pay- 
ment takes place, theirs is not the suffering. If 
they make common cause their charters are safe, 
because no Government dares take them away; and, 
in @ pecuniary point of view, their extraordinary 
frofits continue, if they have been conducted with 
tolerable prudence. If they are not forced to cur- 
tail, they derive interest upon more than their 
capital; and if they do curiail, they buy in the pro- 
perty of their debtors at low prices, which was 
mortgaged to them for money when it was cheap 
and prices were high. Nay, sir, there are various 
means by which they can make this period of 
suspension their principal harvest, although I hope 
there are many which have never practised this 
fraud. They may use their specie, by means of 
secret agents, to buy in their own paper at a dis- 
count; or, if this be thought too dangerous a game, 
they may transfer their specie funds to distant cities, 
and, under a pretence of exchange, buy in their 
own notes, so as to make a profit by their deprecia- 
tion. If I am correct, then, Mr. Chairman, in 
these conclusions, this is a system which taxes the 
entire productive industry of the country for the 
benefit of the few; and the class upon which this 
burden falls first and heaviest is the laboring class, 
for it isan established maxim in political economy, 
that labor is the last thing to feel a rise in prices, 
and one of the first affected by their fall. 

And this is the system which we must strain 
every sinew to foster, or we are told that credit and 
commerce will perish. This is the appetite which 
we must exhaust the means of Government to gorge, 
or we are to be called Loco Focos, Agrarians, Level- 
lers, and I know not what else, that is opprobrious. 
These are the institutions so necessary to the 
community that we must make our very Govern- 
ment dependent upon them to obtain their good 
offices. Mr. Chairman, if it be so odious and 
criminal, as I admit it to be, to take the property of 
the few to distribute amongst the many, I ask how 
is it with him who would reverse the proposition, 
and take the property of the many for the benefir 
of the few? In times long gone in merry England, 
it was recorded in the epitaph of Robin Hood, as 
one of the viriues of this renowned freebooter, that 

“For fifteen years and something more, 

He robbes the rich to feed the poor.”’ 
For one, sir, I never admired the Sentiment, not- 
withstanding the excuse to be found for it in the 
age which gave it birth; but I think I should have 
admired the eulogy not more, or scarcely as much, 
if its sentiment had been reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold no Government as better 
than a system ef licensed robbery, which does not 
respect as hoiy the private rights to property, and 
which preserves not inviolate its own engagements. 
For this reason I would encourage no measure 
whose object was to deny the banks their just 
rights, or to encourage Government in the vivla- 
tion of the faith which it has plighted to them; bat, 
on the other hand, I will expose what I believe to 
be the vices of the system, because I would effect, 
by all legitimate means, a just and temperate re- 
form in thesg institutions. 1 will never consent to 
any system of privileged plunder either in the 
many or the few; and the banks themselves may at 
last find more steadfast friends in their just rights, 
in those whose views of justice extend to all classes 
of the community, than in those who regard only 
the claims of a few. 

Sir, I have heard but one answer to the view 
of the banking system, which Lhaye just presented, 
that seemed to my mind at all plausible. That is 
an argument which I have not heard within these 
walls, but which is used by some of the bullionists 
of the Bnglish school. These maintain that con- 
yertible paper currencies in different countries 
fluctuate according to the same laws which govern 
specie, and preserve the same comparative leveis. 
They insist that if currency rose to different levels 
in different countries, this difference would be shown 
in the rate of exchange, aod the rise in exchange 
would produce a demand for the conversion of the 

| paper, which would check its issue, and reduce tb 
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two currencies to a common Jevel. If this were so, 
it would be a sufficient answer to my argument, 
because the foundation would be taken from it. 
These persons, Mr. Chairman, mistake fiction 
for truth, and confound a nominal with a real con- 
vertbilitly. Wf this paper rested upon an actual 
deposite, doliar for dollar, of specie, then their posi- 
tion would be true. The value of such paper 
would depend upon precisely the same laws which 
regulate that of specie. But they forget that this 
1k paper rests upon other credit substituted in 
place, and that the value of this credit depends 
upon circumstances entirely different from those 
h regulate the valoe of specie, the money of 
world. The value of specie depends upon a 
v circumstances, which are generally the same 
over the world, whilst that of credit depends upon 
inany circumstances, which vary in different places. 
Because they sometimes sec bank credit equivalent 
lo specie, they forget that many things may occur 
to make it worth less, oreven more. In short, they 
‘et that they must suppose the secret of alchemy 
have been discovered, if they believe that a form 
of eredit- has been devised, which is precisely equal 
specie. There are notorious facts, which, with- 
it explanation, or the aid of theory, ought to have 
own them the confusion of ideas upon which they 
are acting. It is known, for instance, and every 
one admits the fact, that no bank, constituted as 
ours are, can redeem its bills in specie, if all were 
presented at once. It is only claimed that they 
an convert the amount which will probably be 
offered them at any one time; and this probability 
jas to be determined by conjecture. The amount 
to he presented for co version depends confessedly 
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upon accident; and there are no known and general 
rules by which it can be determined, so as to en- 
ible the directors to provide for the emergency. 


‘They mav provide that their bills shall be ultimately 
edeemabie if they are pradent, but the promise to 
onvert them upon sight gives them a part of their 

lue; and as their ability to do so depends upon 
circumstances which the community cannot foresee 
or know, soa thousand accidents may take from 
the bills of the very best banks this portion of their 


alue; false as well as real alarms, because none 


of them can stand an extensive run, which may be | 


sometimes produced by accident. Here, then, is 
one faet, which that the values of bank 
paper me minally convertible, and of specie, depend 
upon different circumsiances, ond, therefore, cannot 

according to the same laws, Another 
fact of the same nature is also familiar to the his- 
hanks. Their paper may be convertible to- 
day, and inconvertible to-morrow, although nothing 
can have happened in that time to have changed 
itsyeal value; and here, sir, ] might rest the repli- 
cation of this answer to my original position; but 
the subject is one of much importance, and with 
your permission I will pursue ita little further, to 
show why it is that this difference in the levels of 
currencies is not always exhibited by the rate of 
exchange. 

The value of exchange, like that of every thing 
else, depends upon the relative proportion of de- 
mand and sapply; and, accordingly, the price will 
not rise until the demand for it begins to exceed its 
former proportion to the supply. Now the cur- 
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rency of one country may rise above the level of | 


another; the balance of trade, too,;May be against 
it, and yet, if there be no desire on the part of the 
crediter to withdraw this balance, the demand for 
exchange may not increase, and the price, there- 
fore, will not rise, I have before endeavored to ex- 
plain the reasons which have prevented this desire to 
transfer the balance due from us; and if [ wassuccess- 
ful, L have shown why the rate of exchange did not 
express the full difference between our currencies, 
hecause I have shown that the natural demand for 
it was snppressed, and therefore its real or natural 
price was diminished. The other branch of the 
proposition which I undertook to meet, is, in my 
opinion, equally untrue with that from which I 
have just passed. It is not true, Mr. Chairman, 
ihat a difference in exchange wil! always produce 
a demand for the conversion of bank notes. The 
merchant generally owes the banks, and he will not 
ran upon them if ke can avoid it, when he knows 
that they will return upon him. Abstract conside- 
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rations f profit do not always govern him in this 
case, although exchange may be unfavorable to 
him. A regard to his own interest induces him to 
forbear with the banks. In addition to this, the 
gradual rise of prices enables him to charge for 
the greater part of this loss on exchange to the 
consumer, especially if that loss be not large. As 
some confirmation of this theory, permit me to ad- 
vertto the fact mentioned by Mr. Gallatin in his 
review of the currency, writen in 1830. He in- 
formed us then, that for nine years previous to that 
time, the exchange between this and England had 
been 2 3-5 per cent. above the true or real par. In 
other words it was 2 3-5 per cent. above the value 
of the precions metals with all the costs of trans- 
portation, etc. added to them. And yet this pro- 
duced no such run upon the banks as to reduce the 
currencies to the same levels. This state of things 
continued for nine years, and that, too, during the 
existence of the United States Bank, and at a time 
so often represented here as the most palmy period 
of our currency. So much, then, Mr. Chairman, 
by way of argument, to show that the natural ten- 
dencies of our banking system are to expand our 
currency beyond the levels of those of some older 
nations. And yet I cannot dismiss this branch of 
the subject without referring to some remarkable 
facts which would seem to establish the truth of my 
conclusions. In examining Mr. Woodbury’s re- 
port upon the subject of cotton made in 1836, it 
occurred to me to look into his statement of the 
average annual prices of that article in the United 
States and England. I ascertained from that ex- 
amination that there were two entire years, 1829 
and 1831, (and I believe I might have selected 
others,) during which the English price was con- 
siderable less than the price given, with the addition 
of freight, and other charges to which the article 
was liable. In 1829, the price in England was 
eleven and a half cents of owr coin, while here the 
price was ten cents in our money. Add two cents for 
freight, five per cent. for insurance, commission, 
and guaranty, and throwing out of consideration 
ihe duty which is repaid in drawbacks upon that 
portion which is manufactured for export, and you 
have the result, that during this year our merchant 
lost one cent upon every ten laid out in cotton. 
In 1831 the result is of the same character, though 
the loss is not so great. We find, then, that this 
trade was conducted by our merchants at a loss of 
ten per cent. or of seven and two-fifths per cent. if 
you estimate the difference of exchange at two and 
three-fifths per cent.—a result perhaps only to be 
acvounted for upon the supposition that the Ameri- 
can and English currencies were of different value, 
inasmuch as itis not likely that a losing trade 
would be steadily carried on by our merchants 
for so long aperiod as a year. The fact, however, 
of the difference of exchange to which I have be- 
fore referred, as stated by Mr. Gallatin, conclu- 
sively establishes the existence of a difference be- 
tween the value of the two currencies, although, in 
my Opinion, it was not, under the circumstances, a 
measure of the precise degree of difference. When 
capital is distributed between the different nations 
of the earth, and between the different classes of 
society, according to its natural rate of profit in 
the employment of each of them; and when the 
whole world uses one and the same currency, then, 
and then orly, in my opinion, will the rate of ex- 
change be the true measure of the difference of 
level in currency. Mr. Chairman, when I trace 


what I believe to be the evil tendencies of this | 


banking system upon the commerce between this 
and foreign ceantries, whose currencies approach 
more nearly the specie standard, I am not deriving 
my conclusions from mere theory. Remarkable 
facts, whose existence no one can deny, have led 


me to these opinions—facts which, as I believe, | 


can only be explained by supposing a drain in the 
currency, brought about mest probably in the mode 
which I have suggested. 

Sir, we have all seen the immense balances ac- 
cumulating against vs in our trade with England. 
The great sacrifices which our country has made, 
and is making, tosatisfy them, are equally notorious. 
The English merchant has been the great tax- 
gatherer amongst us for years, and that, as I be- 
lieve, flows through the operations of this banking 
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system, which we are called upon to make so many 
sacrifices to sustain. It is a remarkable fact in the 
history of power, that when driven from its olden 
haunts in one shape, it is apt to return under ano- 
ther disguise. When the star of the Roman em 

pire descended in the west, it would have seemed 
that it had set for ever. Its dominion of force was 
gone before the fierce approach of the wild bar- 
barians of the north. But the subtle genius of 
Roman power appeared under a new transforma- 
tion, and assumed another disguise It went out 
in the panoply of the warrior ; it reappeared in the 
habilimenis of a priest. It went out sword in 
hand; it returned with the crucifix. It disappeared 
with the haughty air of the soldier; but it came 
again with the lowly mien of the disciple. Its 
instruments were changed, but its object was the 
same. It no longer carried fetters for the limbs ; 
but charmed with spells the human mind which 
became its subject, whilst empire was still its aim. 
The banner of the cross was borne beyond the 
furthest flight of the imperial eagle, and the Leos 
made conquests by their ats, which the Caesars 
had never achieved by their arms. There is no 
saying what might have been the limits of its con- 
quests, if the spirit of the north had not arisen, like 
a genius of opposing destiny, to dispute its empire 
over the moral world. But this spirit did arise 
with the Reformer’s wand, with which it claimed, 
like Ithuriel with his spear, to detect the spells of 
southern enchantment. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of our political and 
commercial relations with England affords, in my 
opinion, another remarkable instance of this dis- 
position of power to revisit its old abodes under a 
new disguise. When Great Britain was no longer 
able to enforce a tribute {rom us by her arms, she 
determined to gather it by her arts, and eminently 
successful has she been in that attempt. She dis- 
covered the secret by which our own banks might 
be converted into her stampmasters; and keeping 
her currency below the level of ours, she was able, 
not only to profit by their expansions and conirac- 
tions, but almost to produce them at pleasure. So 
long as she remains the single focus of the credit 
system of the world, she will centralize its trade, 
and rule a far more extensive empire by her policy 
than she ever acquired by her arms. Within the 
course of a year we have felt the shock of a vast 
convulsion in our credit system, and we have seen 
that it was hastened, at least, by the action of the 
Bank of England upon what were called the Ame- 
rican houses in that country. Sir, he has looked 
but little into the spirit of this age, who does not 
see that trade is becoming more and more the 
object of contests between nations, and that these 
contests are to be decided more by strokes of policy 
than of arms. For one, I believe that the day is 
not very far distant, when there will be a struggle 
between nations as to which shall reduce their cur- 
rencies by gradual means the nearest to the specie 
standard. It becomes, then, a question for Ame- 
rican statesmen to consider whether they will enter 
into this line of policy, and be the first or the last 
to prepare for the contest. But here, sir, I shall 
be asked if I am for a specie currency, by gentle- 
men, who at one time maintain that no one is ab- 
surd enough to entertain such a proposition, and 
at another, would have it believed that many of 
the friends of this bill are secretly in favor of the 
doctrine, but dare not avowit. Sir, I tarn upon 
these gentlemen to demand of them the meaning 
of their question. Do they mean to ask, wheth-r 
we would return suddenly to the specie standard ? 
whether there are any who would at once reduce 
the obligations made upon the inflated paper staud- 
ard toa specie settlement? Sir, I aave never seen 
or known the man who advocates such a sudden 
change in the measure of value—a change which 
would affect so injuriously the relations between 
creditor and debtor. It is one of the great objec- 
tions to the banks, that their operations produce 
changes in the measure of value, such as no 
Government would ever dare directly to attempt. 
It is the very evil which the friends of reform wish 
to prevent. They cannot mean, therefore, to ask 
if we entertain this doctrine, which, it is known, 
is held by none in this ccuntry. 

What, then, is it that they mean to ask? Do 
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they inquire il there be ay une so absurd as to 
believe that, as an abstract question, a specie cur- 
rency is the best? If so, I say for one that I main- 
tain the proposition, and am not afraid to avow it. 
Sir, I say further, that the arguments in favor of 
the superiority of this standard of value are such as 
never have been answered, and such as gentlemen 
do not choose to meet, except by the stale jest of a 
projected return to black broth and Spartan money. 
They may evade the issue, but they cannot dispose 
of the argument by such a jest. The true use of 
currency is asa measure of value. To bea true 
measure of value, the proportion of the currency to 
the material wealth, or to the exchanges, must be 
uniform between the different nations of the earth, 
and mustalso be uniform from time to time. To 
be a convenient measure of value, currency must be 
portable; and to be safe, it must be durable. Now, 
sir, it stands confessed that none but the specie 
standard has ever come to the first requisite, of uni- 
formity between nation and nation; for it is the 
only money of the whole world. As between age 
and age, it isnot perfectly uaiform; but experience 
has shown not only that it was near enough for most 
practical purposes, butthat no other money standard 
has ever approached it in this respect; and so farasdu- 
rability and portability are concerned, no improve- 
ment upon specie has ever been devised except that 
of the onginal plan of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
whose paper represented specie, dollar for dollar. 
Apply these tests of currency to paper money issued 
upon any other foundation than its actual equiva- 
lent in specie, and it will be found that it cannot 
stand an examination by any of the true rules of 
currency, except in its portability—an advantage 
which, it is shown, can also be given to the specie 
stantard, by the device above mentioned. But 
gentlemen, not choosing to expose their paper cur- 
rency to ab ¢xamination by these tests, would per- 
suade us that it is fixed upon us by necessity, be- 
cause, as they say, there is not specie enough in 
ihe world to answer its purposes of currency. And 
here permit me to say, sir, they confound the ab- 
stract question with the propriety of a present and 
sudden return to that standard. This consideration 
of quantity enters a very small way into the consi- 
deration of the abstract question. If the world 
were beginning anew, it would be a matter of no 
importance whether an ounce or a half ounce of 
silver was called a dollar. If the quantity of pre- 
cious metals preserve the uniferm proportions to 
exchanges of which I before spoke, it matters little 
whether that quantity be small or great. But how 
do gentlemen ascertain that there is not enough of 
specie in the world for its currency? This has been 
reckoned a subject of curious inquiry amongst the 
learned, and none have ever pretended to do more 
than give its probable amount, for there are no suf- 
ficient data fer an accurate calculation. Now, if 
any one is at liberty to suppose upon this subject, I 
should say that it was Jacobs; and he tells us, after a 
very ingenious view of the subject, that the amount 
of specie, in currency, ornaments, &c. in Europe 
and America, is equal to 1,000,000,000 of pounds 
sterling. Of this, all that exists in the shape of or- 
naments and domestic utensils, constitutes a fund 
to resurt to for currency whenever it may become 
necessary to do so. Up to the establishment of the 
Bank of England, there was certainly specie enough 
for the currency of the world, for it had, in effect, 
no other; and the mines have net only been open 
ever since, but are still open, when a demand for 
the precious metals shall cause a resort to them. 
Sir, when gentlemen dispose of these argumsnts, as 
absurd, by a jest, [ take it as a polite intimation 
that they mean to settle the question by the weight 
of theirown author::y. Here, again, with all pos- 
sible deference, I beg leave to take issue with them 
even under that form of arbitrament. If the ques- 
\ton is to be settled by authority, I venture to place 
against them such a name as that of George 
Washington, who distinctly expressed his preier- 
ence for the specie standard, in his letter to a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Legislature. If that will not 
do, I will throw in the names ef George Mason— 
said by John Randolph to have been the most sa- 
gacious Virginia politician of his day—of John 
Taylor, of Caroline; of John Randolph himself; 
of Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina; of 
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William H. Crawford, who, in his currency report 
of 1820, affirmed that all the experiments of paper 
money had signally failed; of Albert Gallatin, 
whose opinions are shown in his review upon cur- 
rency in 1830; and even of George McDuifie, who 
said, in his celebrated report upon the United States 
Bank, that he was far from maintaining, as an ab- 
Stract question, that a specie currency was not the 
best. Nay, sir, } might throw in the names of the 
framers of the Constitution themselves; for we have 
the authority of Fisher Ames for declaring that they 
designed this for a hard money Gevernment. If 
the authority of all of these great names is to be 
disposed of by that same comprehensive jest, then, 
sir, I can only say with Parson Adams, that ‘I 
would prefer being one of the victims to being the 
author of such a jest.” 

If it be true then in the abstract, that specie con- 
Stitutes the best currency now known to the world, 
it follows, as a consequence, that any easy and 
gradual return to it, would be salutary in point of 
policy. Butifasingle voice is raised for reform 


in this particular, the very air resounds with cries | 


of credit' credit! from the friends of the banks, as 
if there could be no credit without banks consti- 
tuted precisely like curs. Gentlemen meet any 
proposition for such a reform with vague generali- 
ties about credit, and like the gods of Homer, they 
veil this their favorite idea in a cloud of words, 
and bear it from the fietd of battle, when there 
seems to be a chance of its coming into contact 
with reason. For the cause of truth, it would be 
well, however, if this notion could be stripped of 
its veil, so as to expose it to a closer scrutiny than 
they permit us to give it. If this were done, I 
think they would find that theyhave have been led into 
Strange mistakes by a confusion of ideas: first, be- 
cause bank credit, in the form of circulation, is 
sometimes worth its equivalent is specie, they mis- 
take it for specie; and then because it is sometimes 
exchanged for capital, they again confound it with 
this last. In this way, they might carry bank 
credit through all the transmigrations of Indus, 
and make it the same with any thing they pleased. 
They forget that credit, currency and capital are 
all distinct in their natures, and that you cannot 
increase the real amount of credit, by changing 
the currency which is the standard by which it is 
measured. The first bank in the world, which uni- 
ted the right of lending money, with the power to 
make this money of their own credit, was thal of 
England, chartered in the reign of William III. 
Will gentlemen pretend that before this there was 
nothing like credit known to the world? Was 
there no credit amid those nations of antiquity, of 
whose wealth weread so much, both in profane 
and sacred history? Was there no credit in Hol- 
land or England, previous to the time of William? 
And if there were, then it follows that the ideas 
of credit and of a specie currency are not incom- 
patible. The difference between those gentlemen 
and myself, in relation to currency, is this. They 
would raise the fabric of credit by a variable mea- 
sure, so that the walls would be threwn out of the 
perpendicular in the very process of construction, 
and thus they would tumble before the building 
was finished; I, on the contrary, would place an 
invariable standard of measure in the hands of in- 
dustry and enterprise, so that the fabric should rise 
in its just proportions and stand when once erected. In 
a comparison of ideas upon the subject of credit 
with most gentlemen here, I think it would be found 
ihatI would go for even a more liberal use of 
it than they themselves are willing to allow 
the world. The difference between us is only as 
to the standard of measure: they prefer a variable, 
and I prefer a fixed standard. As the uses and na- 
ture of credit and currency are different, so it should 
be with the laws which regulate them. 

Ihave thus endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to trace 
the operation of this banking system upon our fo- 
reign commerce. If that operation be such as I 
suppose, itis manifest that any thing which in- 
creases its tendency to over-issues and sudden 
changes in the standard of value, is unwholesome 
to the community; while, on the other hand, what- 
ever serves gradually to diminish this tendency, 
must be salutary. That the conrection between 
the Government and the banks seems to increase 
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the tendencies of which | have been speaking, is 
so clear and so generally admitied, that I need aot 
argue the proposition. The question for present 
consideration is, whether this bill, which proposes 
to dissolve the bond, will operate suddenly and 
harshly, or gently and gradually? Ifthe former 
will be its operation, I admit that it would be im- 
politic; ifthe latter, however, be true of it, then I 
maintain that it is just and expedient, as a measure 
of financial policy, inasmuch as it will serve to 
reduce the circulation of the banks a little nearer 
to the specie basis. 

To measure the probable effects of this bill, we 
must look to the nature of the bounty which the 
use of Government credit and funds affords the 
banks. It endows them in two ways; first, by the 
use of public money deposited with them, and 
upon which they trade; and, secondly, it increases 
the circulation, which they can sustain by pro- 
ducing a Government demand for their paper. 
Supposing the Government to collect no more mo- 
ney from the people than enough to satisly its 
yearly wants, (a state of things which I take it for 
granted the nation will insist upon, as they ought,) 
I would estimate the amouni at $25,000,000. This 
I believe to be a liberal allowance; but,as some 
gentlemen, opposed to this bill, have placed the 
pr-bable annual revenue at $30,030,000, | am wil- 
ling to base my calculations upon their estimate. 
First, then, what will be the loss of the banks in 
losing the use of the public funds?) Supposing the 
public revenue to be adjusted to the wants of the 
Government, it is manifest that the average period 
of deposit in their institutions would of necessity 
be short. It would be extravagant to suppose, 
under this state of things, that the collection would 
be three months ahead of the disbursement; and 
yet, even upon this supposition, the banks would 
lose, atan allowance of six per cent. for three 
months upon $30,000,000, only $450,000, when 
the ultimate policy of the bill is attained. Bat it 
is to be remembered that this bill operates gradu- 
ally, Through the period of six years, so that they 
would lose only $75,000 in the first year, $150,000 
in the next, and so on until the divorce was final. 
There are in this country about eight hundred 
banks, with a capital, probably, of $317,000,000. 
Will it be asserted that this loss would crush, or 
even seriously injure them? But I believe that the 
sentiment is now almost universal that this por- 
tion of the bounty ought to be taken from them. 
Let us look, then, to the other feature, and see how 
far this bill affects their circulation. This circula- 
tion is sustained by the demand for it, and this 
demand has hitherto proceeded from two sources, 
the Government and the community at large. If 
we can ascertain the amount of notes which the 
Government demand will keep afloat, we shall 
then know the extent to which that circulation 
will be diminished by this measure. In 1520, our 
revenue amounted to aliitie more than $20,000,000. 
In the celebrated report upon currency, made at 
that time by Mr. Crawford, he declared that if 
$5,000,000 were then issued in Treasury notes, re- 
ceivable for public dues, he was justified in assert- 
ing that not adollar in any other medium would 
ever reach the public treasury. 

If, then, $5,000,000 in currency would have 
transacted all the Government exchanges when ils 
revenue was $20,000,000, it would follow that 
$7,500,000 ig currency would suffice for this pur- 
pose when the revenue amounted to $30,000,000. 
The proportion of the amount of currency to that 
of exchanges, public and private, is usually esti- 
inated as one to thirty; but as the operations of 
Government are slower, and for larger amounts, 
than those oi indviduals, they would of course re- 
quire a greater proportion of currency. When for 
collection and disbursement we place the Govern- 
ment exchanges at double its revenue, we shall find 
that Mr. Crawford’s estimate allows one-eighth of 
the exchanges as the amount of currency required 
for Government purposes, which surely is liberal 
enough. But atiempts have been made to show 
that under this bill a Jarger proportion of currency 
would be required by the Government, inasmuch 
as, according to their statements, 10,000,000 will 
be locked up during the year. When the revenues 
and expenditures are equal, it is absurd to suppose 
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that one-third of the revenue will be constantly in 

deposit. It is trae that the amount locked up will 
depend much upon the execution of the scheme. 
If the Secretary discharges his duty judiciously, 
the collection will probably never be more than 
$2,000,000 in advance of the disbursement. Recent 
experience would seem to justify this conclusion. 
But this is a mere conjectural mode of conducting the 
inquiry. The data afforded us by Mr. Crawford, 
whose experience and ability qualified him to judge, 
furnish us with a principle which will lead us to 
inuch more certain results upon this sabject. We 
are justified, then, in Dbelieving that the abstraction 
© the Government demand for bank paper would 
not diminish that species of circulation more than 
$7,500,000, when the revenue amounted to $30,000,- 
000. This diminution, it is to be observed, too, 
operates rradually through the period of six years. 
The diminution, therefore, for the first year, would 
be only $1,250,000, $2,500,000 for the second, and 
soon. Now the circulation of the eight hundred 
banks amounts, at present, to about ¢100,009,000, 
and in 1836 it was more. Is it to be believed that 
so gradual a diminution of this circulation could 
be of serious injury to them? All must admit, 
bank and anti-bank men, that the bank circulation 
has been excessive. A check, therefore, so gentle 
as this is likely to prove, ought to be desired by all. 
But there is a class who object to this bill, because 
they say ils passage will destroy all confidenee in 
the bank paper, inasmuch as no private individual 
will take it if the Government refuses to receive it. 
If this paper has any value, sir, I presume it is in- 
disputable, as a general rule, that individuals will 
take it at that value so long as it is permited to cir- 
culate, and this we neither propose nor have the 
power to prevent. If it is meant that it will not 
then be talren at more than its value, or when it 
has no value, my reply is, that it onght to be so. 
Government can have no interest in deceiving its 
citizens as to the value of the commodities which 
they purchase, or in making them pay more fpr an 
article than it is worth. If it be gocd policy to in- 
duce a community to receive a currency of no 
value, and to circulate it upon mere confidence, 
why is it that we have no propositions to repeal 
the Jaws against counterfeiters? Their paper cir- 
culates upon confidence, and upon this principle is 
as good as any other. I had thought the reason 
for the law was, that this paper was circulating 
upon a false confidence reposed in that which was 
valueless, whilst it ought only to circulate upon a 
true confidence resting onitsreal value. Asthetruth 
of this confidence is important, it would seem that 
Government should do nothing to deceive the peo- 
die in regard to it. 

In making these efforts, Mr. Chairman,to measure 
the effects of this bill, [have thrown out of view those 
calculations which are based upon the supposition 
of a surplus revenue. So far from being willing 
to make provision for the annual accumalation 
of a surplus revenue, it is, in my opinion, one of 
the great recommendations of the measure, that it 
will place the stock interests of the country against 
this mischevious result. We shall have them 
aiding instead of opposing us in our effurts to keep 
down this dangerous tendency of our Government. 
We have seen the corrupting effects of one sur- 
plus: he must be mad who desires another. I might 
have shown the estimate of ten millions to be 
locked up the vaults of the Treasuryewas extrava- 
gant, even when a surplus is accumulating. In- 
asmuch as it was made by looking to the state- 
ments of the surplus at the end of the last quarter, 
always greater than any other daring that period, 
because unusual amounts were gathered to dis- 
charge the national debt, then being paid off. So 
much then, for the operation of this bill upon the 
banks, an operation so moderate, that I should 
think it my duty, if it passed, to warn the people, 
that it was far. from being any thing like a thorough 
reform in the system. So far as the general sys- 
tem is coneerned, the leading feature of reform in 
the bill is this: It will relieve the General Govern- 
ment from a dependence ufon the banks; and 
thus the State Legislatures may make such reform 
as they may think jast and temperate, without 
embarrassing the General Government. The 
banks, too, in this case, will be more responsible to 
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the people for being independent of the action of 
the General Government, they can never find in 
that, either just or unjust excuses and causes of 
complaint. 

Let us now trace the operation of our banking 
system upon the domestic commerce of the coun- 
tury, with and without this Government connection, 
or, in other words, with and without this bill. 

We find, in our early history, that some of the 
eastern colonies commenced the system of paper 
money by Government issues. The effect of this 
issue, in the colony which commenced it, was to 
raise the nominal price of commodities, within its 
borders, beyond that which regulated the sale of 
property without its limits. The consequence was, 
that its neighbors were induced to sell their proper- 
ty to its citizens at their enhanced prices, and ex- 
changed it for their obligation to pay according to 
this false standard. But when pay day arrived, 
the colony which issued the paper found itself in 
this predicament: If it paid the debt according to 
promise, its own citizens would be ruined, because 
they would pay for more than the consideration for 
which they made the contract. On the other hand 
it was impossible to ascertain the real consideration 
received, as they had no means of measuring the 
fluctuations of the paper standard by which they 
promised to pay, and which too was constantly 
changing; to pay the whole was ruinous to its 
vwn citizens. It was impossible to ascertain the 
precise amount in equity; and accordingly, as the 
temptation to pay nothing was strong, so I believe 
it usually resulted in point of fact. 

Thus its neighbors were defrauded of the pro- 
perty given in exchange for this paper. When 
our ancestors came out of the war of the Revolu. 
tion, experience had given them a just perception 
of these and many otherevils of the paper system; 
and accordingly they inserted in the new Constitu- 
tion a provision to prevent the States from issuing 
bills of credit. The States however evaded this 
prohibiticn, by creating banks with the power to 
issue paper money, upon principles which I have 
before attempted to explain. If this Govern- 
ment had not connected itself with their opera- 
tions, the disease would perhaps have cured itself. 
The natural laws of currency would have opera- 
ted be ween the States. That which departed far- 
thest from the specie standard, would have gone 
in debt for the property of its neighbors, when its 
price was high, and would have been forced to 
pay for it when the price was low. The notes 
which it issued would have circulated in other 
States, but the property pledged for their 
redemption would have been that of the State 
which issued them; so that when the bubble burst- 
ed by expansion, its neighbors would buy that pro- 
perty at specie prices in payment of the debts con- 
tracted to them for their own property sold at paper 
money prices. One cr two shocks of this sort 
would have developed the nature of the system so 
plainly, that probably the disease would have 
cured itself. Instead then of seeing a contest be- 
tween States, as to which should issue the most 
paper, as has been the case, we should have seen 
them contending for the nearest reduction of their 
paper to the true specie standard. But, unfortu- 
nately, the General Government intervened be- 
tween the disease and its natural remedy. It un- 
dertook to receive this paper in payment of public 
dues; and these banks were made depositories of 
the public funcs when collected, with the privilege 
of trading upon them. The use of Government 
credit, thus offered to the banks, operated as a 
bounty to those States within which public revenue 
was collected to depreciate their currency. All 
paper that was nominally convertible, was alike 
endorsed by Government with the stamp of receiva- 
bility. And, accordingly, of these States, that which 
expanded its currency most within the nominal li- 
mits would usually enjoy the greater share of this 
Governmentcredit. When the public funds too were 
once deposited in these banks, this irregularity was 
apt to continue even in a period of suspension. For 
some time even the suspension of specie payments 
did not prevent their paper from being received. The 
resolution of 1816, however, required the paper to 
be convertible before it could be received, but even 
then we have seen that they continued to enjoy the 
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| ase of the Government funds upon deposite, 
_ which are usually unequally distributed, and upon 
| which debt a long credit is generally given them. 
| These were not the only modes in which this use 

of Government credit operated as a bounty to the 

States to depreciate their currency. I think I have 
| demonstrated the truth that paper currencies nomi- 
nally convertible, may exist, and yet be of unequa| 
| value, I have exhibited facts, too, which seem to 
show that this difference may be considerable not- 
withstanding the nominal convertibility of both. If 
so, this use of Government credit operates as a 
bounty to the States within the reach of foreign 
trade to depreciate their currency as far as possible 
within the limits to which I have just referred; 
because this not only operates as a general di- 
minution of the duties, but may reduce them 
| in the port where this currency circulates below 
the value paid in the customs in other sections of 
the country. If duties may be paid in different 
States under our laws, in currencies of different 
values, the effect is the same as if the discrimina- 
tion had been made in the duties themselves. If 
one or two States should gain this advantage over 
the others in the beginning, it is very difficult to 
rectify the inequality afterwards. Foreign trade 
first concentrates there, and the domestic soon fol- 
lows it. 

The ends, therefore, attained by this bounty, so 
far from operating as a general good, plainly tend 
to a common evil; I mean the depreciation of the 
currency. And how is this bounty distributed be- 
tween the States? The eqaitable rule (so far as 
established by the practice of the Government) for 
distributing public property, would seem to be the 
ratio of representation. It occurred to me to look 
to the actual division of these favors as between my 
State and New York. ‘The first period to which [| 
ldoked, was that at which Hamilton repealed, by a 
Treasury order, that law of the land which re- 
quired public dues to be paid in specie. Under this 
left-handed marriage, I found that the Virginia mer- 
chant paid his duties in specie, (for we had no banks, ) 
whilst the New York merchant discharged his 
with bank credit, which was nothing more than his 
own, being based upon it. In addition to this, a 
large portion of the Federal revenue was deposi ed 
in that city, to be used for purposes of private 
trade, whilst no such facility was received in Vir- 
ginia. The effect of this was soon made manifest. 
According to McPherson’s Annals of Commerce, 
the foreign trade of Virginia and Maryland, out 
and in, whilst they were colonies, was more than 
that of New York and New England together, and 
yet in four years after this connection of Govern- 
ment wiih the banks, New York exported abroad 
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the imports we have no account at this time. 

The next period to which | adverted was during 
the last Administration. I find by the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in 1836, that at one 
time $10,278,000 were deposited in New York, and 
only $358,230 in Virginia, so that whilst the repre- 
sentation was as two to one, she shared the use of 
Government funds about in the proportion of 
twenty-eight to one. This last disproportion was 
always great, although, of course, it varied at dif- 
ferent times. And the end to be attained by this 
unequal distribution of the bounty, is the general 
depreciation of the currency. But, Mr Chairman, 
it has been said that we defeat our own ends, if we 
succeed in showing the strong section that it is 
profiting by this regulation, at the expense of the 
weak. It is asked, can you expect them to give 
up such an advantage? I reply that I should ex- 
pect it, even if I were to fail in an appeal to their 
justice and fraternal feeling. I should expect it, 
because, after all, they have a cecper interest in the 
just administration of this Governinent, and in the 
peace and harmony of the whole, than in any pre- 
sent perversion of its powers to their temporary 
benefit. In addition to this, the action of the State 
Governments alone would soon make it their inte- 
rest to remodel their policy: other States would 
extend their banking systems, so as to prevent any 
from enjoying exclusive benefits frem so selfish a 
policy. In defence of their own commerce they 
would do it; and in the end the shocks in the mone- 
tary system would succeed each other so quickly, 
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as to foree a general reform. But, Mr. Chairman, 
if there were no considerations of interest which 
would induce the different portions of this 
Confederacy to do justice to each other, I 
should not fear the result of an appeal 
to their sense of right alone. The mass of 
the people, in every section of the Union, are just 
in their feelings. None of them would deliberately 
institute and pursue a course of policy by which 
their brethren were to be injured for their exclu- 
sive benefit; and if by accident such a system were 
adopted, they would themselves be willing 
amongst the first to abandonit. In such an appeal 
j should not fear to go before the people of any 
section of this confederacy; and such is my faith in 


their jus ice that if I were to fail, 1 should still be | 


inclined to think that it was not because they wished to 


plunder us, but because I had not made out the | 


case to their satisfaction. 
this spirit of justice remain with our pecple, for 
upon that, at last, will rest the surest guaranty, 
and most efficient protection, for the Union. When 
the Athenian people rejected, by acclamation, the 
proposition which Aristides told them was at the 
same time most expedient, but most unjust, they 
did themselves more true honor than when covered 
with all the glory of Marathon and Salamis. Had 
they continued to have cherished this principle in 
alter times, they would have placed their power 
and empire upon the surest of all foundations. 
Mr. Chairman, nothing but a sense of duty 
and justice to my constituents, could induce me 


to offer a view to this House which looked 
to the Union by sections, because, sir, I 
should be ashamed to give just ground for 


even the shade of a suspicion that I would 
seek through this Government a benefit for my 
own State at the expense of others, or that I 
was capable of envying the growth and power of 
more prosperous portions of the Confederacy. If 
there were no feeling in my heart to teach me bet- 
ter, [should not dare to make such a proposition, 
hecause I and my colleagues all know that Virgi- 
nia would spurn us upon our return if we were to 
ask such a boon of injustice. Still less, sir, am I 
capable of envying the splendid success of other 
sections of my cvuntry. When I look around 
upon the mighty evidences of the spirit of Northern 
enterprise, I not only rejoice, but, as an American, 
1 feel proud of them. The tribute which Burke 
paid to this spirit in its infancy, was just even then; 
buthe had not seen it as he might now see it, in all 
the freshness of maturing vigor. He had not seen 
it, as he might now see it, conducting its mighty 
march through the wilderness to leave civilization in 
the morning where it rested but the night before, or 
disturbing the ancient silence of the primeval woods 
with the panting speed of the fying car. He had 
not seen it as now, cutting paths for its commerce 
through the deep foundations of the everlasting hills, 
or toiling up the mountain summit with the rich 
presents which the far West sends greeting to the 
steep Atlantic stream. He had seen it waging 
successfal warfare with difficulties which subdue 
all feebler races; but he had not seen it as now 
fami'iar with every clime, gathering tribute in 
every sea; and when there was neither turf nor 
twig to be rendered as the emblem of its seisin. 
bearing away the frozen fields of the northern seas, 
to allay the burning thirsts of the line, and to ex- 
change for the fruits of a summerclime. I do 
see these monuments of their enterprise more use- 
ful, if not so enduring, as those of the Pharaohs, 
and I never see them that the response does not 
tise from my heart, “ macte virtule’—go on and 
prosper in the cultivation of these and every other 
manly virtue. But, sir, when I have paid this 
tribute to Pyrrhus refusing to take his ease at his 
feast, though rich with all the spoils of the east, 
I am not to be blamed for turning to render 
the deeper homage of my heart to the honest po- 
verty of Fabricius. Surely “ my own, my native 
land”—the mother who bore me, may justly claim 
a share of my regard. When I ask that Virginia 
shall participate equally in the benefits of the Go- 
vernment, I seek nothing more than her due, for no 
State has contributed more largely to the common 
stock of the Union. 

But it is said that we cannot carry on commerce 


Long, long, sir, may | 
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in the South under any system of policy, because 
nature has designed us for another destiny. I 
shall not now join issue upon this proposition, 
although I do not see why I might not if I chose. 
Our people descend from the same stock, our har- 
bors are as fine, our rivers are as deep, and pene- 
trate as far, as those of any other section, and our 
productions constitute the great mass of exports to 
foreign countries. But, sir, I do not join issue 
upon this proposition, because it is enough for me 
that, if the action of the Government is equal, and 
trade is left free, it will flow where it is most pro- 
fitable. Then, sir, if it be profitable to conduct it 
in our borders, it will flow there; and if it be not, 
it will remain where it is carried on to more ad- 
vantage. In either way, the ends of justice will be 
attained, which is all that I desire. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we are told not only here, but in another 
wing of this building, that the common interest and 
good of the whole require the centralization of busi- 
ness and credit in some one grand city of this 
Union. A much wiser view, I think, was that of 
De Tocqueville, the distinguished author of the 
book upon American Democracy. In his opinion, 
such a centralization of business and credit is 
inimical to the success of the experiment which 
we are making in Republican Government. 

Sir, what is the nature of the interest which we 
are supposed to have in this centralization? Is it 
pecuniary or political? It issurely not the interest 
of the whole in a pecuniary point of view. Under 
this system the Southern producer, instead of send- 
ing his products directly abroad, sends them first 
to New York, and thence to their place of ultimate 
destination. His commodities are thus charged 
with an extra freight and commission. The 
Southern consumer receives his portion of the 
return cargo by the same circuitous route ; he, too, 
is charged with an extra freight and commission. 
This process surely is far from being beneficial to 
the South, if, when trade was free, its portion 
would go directly out and in. Again, a great por- 
tion of the West sells in the South, and is forced 
to carry this money to the North for the articles 
which it buys; so that its trade is charged with 
the expense of this exchange. But it is said that 
the Western dealer lays this charge upon bis com- 
modities, and thus does not suffer by the operation. 
Be it so, then, for argument’s sa!» ; still it results 
in a loss to the Southern consumer, which would 
not be for the common interest of the whole, if, 
when trade is free, the West would buy where it 
sells, and thus relieve this important branch of 
business from the expense of exchange. But, in 
point of fact, Mr. Chairman, it will be found 
that the West does not escape this expense so entire- 
ly as is supposed. Any thing which necessarily tends 
to raise the price of its productions, diminishes the 
quantity consumed. It is an established fact, that 
as prices fall, the consumption increases, like the 
circles as you descend the cone. As the natural 
price or cost of production decreases, the consump- 
tion extends, the demand becomes more steady, 
and the producer is more prosperous. 

Where, then, is thiscommon benefit? Is it in the 
centralization of credit? When one city becomes 
the focus or centre of the whole credit system of 
the Union, whatever affects it, either by accident 
or design, affects the whole system. The value of 
the entire property of the community, depends 
upon the skill and fidelity with which this city 
directs the operations of credit. The whole system 
is under its control, and that system extends over 
such a range of country, and such a variety of in- 
terests, that it is impossible for any degree of human 
skill, placed at one point, to embrace the whole 
in its providence, or to manage it efficiently. If, 
on the cuntrary, there were several centres of trade 
and credit in the Union, one system might fall, and 
yet the others might stand entire to assist and sus- 
tain it. The calamity would not be common. As 
it was, however, under the late centralization of 
commerce and credit in New York, we have 
all seen how extensive was its control over 
the property of the Union. Every bank in 
the country fell at the approach of the cou- 
rier who brought the news of the suspension 
of specie payments in New York, as if he 
had been the angel of death itself. I think then 
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[have shown, Mr. Chairman, that the benefit of this 
centralization is not pecuniary. Is it political? Can 
it be, sir, that it is for the common interest of the 
Union to place its whole credit and property under 
the control of any one cily, no matter where placed? 
Ought our people to wish so tremendous a power 
to be placed in the hands of a few who cannot be 
responsible to them for its use? Do not those le- 
gislators, whom the world calls wise in their own 
generation, already begin to look more for instruc- 
tions to the price current, which brings the news of 
the rise and fall of stocks in New Yorlr, than to the 
opinions and wishes of their constituents? We 
have seen that no mancan propose a reform in the 
policy of this Government, no matter how essen- 
tial, but that this awful sheet is waved as a “‘ine- 
mento mori,” before his eyes, if the measure should 
happen, in the slightest degree, to diminish the pro- 
fit or power of these stock interests. Sir, if this 
connection between Bank and State is permitted to 
coatinue much longer, the day is not far distant, 
when we shall see the course of our Government, 
like that of trade, regulated by exchange. In taking 
this view of the case, Mr. Chairman, I by no 
means design to disregard the just interests, or to 
disparage the future prospects, of New York. Ou 
the contrary, I believe that she has nothing todesire 
but free trade. It is neither her interest.nor ours, 
that the control of the whole trade and credit sys- 
tem of the Union should be forced by legislation 
upon her. The concern is too vast for her ma- 
nagement; apd she would only injure both us and 
herself in making the attempt. The region of 
country whose trade and credit, nature has obvi- 
ously designed for her regulation, is vastenough to 
to task all ofher energies, and to afford them as much 
exercise as can be healthful. Se long as the action 
of this Government continues equal, she will grow 
in prosperity. While the mighty Hudson holds 
his majestic way, he will continue to bear her upon 
his bosom the rich offerings of the far regions 
from whence he comes. And so long as the winds 
of Heaven perform their course from clime to 
clime, they will waft to her shores commerce with 
its choicest gifts. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have been examining 
the operation of this bill upon the pecuniary interests 
ot the country, and I have endeavored to show that 
this operation was just and salutary. 1 come now 
to the political view of the separation which this 
bill proposes between the banks and the Govern- 
ment. Itis here that some of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the bill are, in my opinion, to be 
found, for I feel assured in the conclusion that it is 
to operate as a purifying reform upon our political 
institations. 

In the first place, it will relieve the General Go- 
vernment from a dependence upon the State banks. 
While a connection subsists between the twe, no 
matier how well Government may manage its af- 
fairs, yet it will have to share the sufferings and 
embarrassment of the banks, if they mismanage 
their concerns. It will be forced to take all the 
consequenges of the errors of the banks, notwith- 
standing its inability often to have prevented them. 
Under the old system, it gave the use of its cie- 
dit and funds, and then if they became embarrass- 
ed, it could not withdraw the first, without adding tu 
the distress of the community, nor could it command 
the other, uatil it was convenient to the banks topay 
them over. Under the proposed change, its funds 
being in the hands of its own officers, would always 
be withdrawn for its purposes; and using nothing 
but specie in its receipts and payments, enough of 
this medium would be reserved in the hands of the 
peuple for the necessary wants of the Government, 
at all times, and in every state of affairs. In addi- 
tion to this, it would then be in the power of the 
State Lezis!atures to reform, at their own pleasure, 
these institutions, without embarrassing the Gene- 
ral Gevernment. 

But there is yet another reform proposed by this 
bill, which is of still mere importance in a political 
point of view. It takes from the Executive the 
power of using indirect!y the public fands. I: takes 
from him the power of controlling the bank patron- 
age, through their use of Government credit and 
funds, and of regulating through'them the currency, 
so far, at least, as to alter the standard of value at 
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and the other plans which | have seen proposed fur 
collecting and keeping the public revenue. This 
bill takes from him these tremendous powers, while 
the others, in effect, bestow them upon him. It is 
easily demonstrated that any plan which pro- 
poses to collect the public dues in bank notes, 
gives, in effect, to the banks the use of the 
Government funds and credit; but the proposition 


has been so clearly demonstrated by others, 
that I shall not now repeat the argument. 
If the banks are allowed to use the Govern- 


ment credit and funds, it 1s easy to perceive 
that the power of regulating this use will, in effect, 
rest with the Executive, and thus give him the 
means of controlling these banks. 
selecting and discontinuing the banks as public 
depositories, in most of the schemes, is directly 
vested in the Executive. And if the attempt were 


The power of | 


pleasure. Tfere is the great difference between this |! 


to be made to place it with Congress, it would ‘|| 


be found in practice, that he in fact exercised it. 


Congress not being always in session, and being 
an unwieldly body, charged with the consideration 
of many and various subjects, woald scarcely ever 
enter into that examination of details which is ne- 
cessary for ascertaining the condition of the banks 
and their mode of performing their contracts. This 
would be entrusted generally to the Executive, and 
the continuance of the favors enjoyed by the banks 
would usually depend upon the course which he 
might choose to pursue in relation to them. — It 
would almost always be so, for the Executive is at 
the head of his own party, who usually constitute a 
majority of Congress, and who would be generally 
disposed to sustain him in such measures as would 
enable him to contro! the banks, and maintain the 
ascendancy of the party. If he, then, could regu- 
late the use of the Government credit by the banks, 


| changed the standard of value. 


the boon would be great enough to give him the 


control over them-—a control which would place 
both their patronage and the currency at lis dis- 
posal. Mr. Chairman, the patronage of the eight 
hundred banks in this country every one can esti- 
mate in some degree; it is known tu be vast. But 


he nature of the power of altering the standard of | 


value is one which is not perceived at the first 
glance. It requires some little reflection to com- 


prebend iis extent, and to perceive that it reaches || 


every citizen, and all the property of the commu- 
nity. He, sir, who would fully measure its extent, 
should turn te the example of England, whese his- 
tory is, perhaps, more instructive to us than any 
other. 
tion which, of all others since the Norman conquest, 


had effected the most radical change in the founda- | 


tions upon which that Government rests, I should 
pass Over at once the wars between the Roses, 
which always endcd in the mere substitution of one 
king for another; I should pause but a moment upon 
that contest which carried the first Charles to the 
block, and raised a subject to his place; and passing 
over the Restoration, come at once to the period 
at which William III was elected. 


electing a monarch by Parliament, or by most of those 
changes in the organic law which are usually re- 
ferred to as marking the extent of the revolutien. 
‘The great, the leading change, which left the deep- 
est impression upon the institutions and destiny of 
the country, was the establishment of the Bank of 
England, and its connection with the Government. 
This, together with the funding system, which was 
the twin-sister of the Bank, enabled the Govern- 
ment to raise money almost at pleasure, and that 
too without responsibility. The power over the 
purse then changed hands, from the Commons to 
the Bank, and through it to the Ministry. 
parison with this, all previous devices of Govern- 
ments for debasing the coin were clumsy and use- 
less for the purposes of power. The money of the 
world being the same, exchange soon told thesecret. 
But the establishment of this Bank, with its paper 
money, enabled the Government to alter the 
standard of value, by means so secret and subile, 
that after an experience of more than a century, 
its people scarcely understand them as yel. 

The system soon developed itself in its conse- 
quences. Before that time England had achieved 
much, in comparison with the rest of the world, 


if l were called upon to select the revolu- || 


In making this | 
choice, I should not be governed by the precedentof | 
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both in arts and arms, as she has done since. She 
had poured ferth her hosts to redeem the holy se- 
pulchre and moistened the sands of Palestine with 
the blood of her nobles and yeomen; she had 
marched her armies into the very heart of France, 
and helda great portion of that kingdom by right 
of conquest. Under her Tudors she had main- 
tained the balance of power in Europe and pro- 
tected the Pretestant faith. In short, she had laid 
the foundations of her colonies, her commerciai 
system and her power long before the time of 
William of Orange; and yet at that day she was 
not burthened with a national debt. A new era, 
however, had now taken place. As the first fruits 
of this system, the civil list of William and the 
revenue were swelled to more than double those of 
any of her previous monarchs. 

But it was reserved for the younger Pitt to deve- 
Jope the tremendous power of the machinery trans- 
mitted by William. It was said of him by John 
Randolph, that his dialectics had like to have cost 
England her national exisience. Their power was 
undoubtedly great; but they would never have en- 
abled him to have overwhelmed her in debt, if ‘it 
had not been for the connection of the Bank of 
England with the Government, through which he 
Fnding that his 
expensive projects would cost him his place, even 
with the aid of the funding system, if he cal'ed upon 
the country for the means of executing them, he 
caused a suspension of specie payments, and de- 
based the currency. Intelligent observers of the 
time estimated the depreciation at fifty per cent. 
Prices rose, the people became contented at their 
imaginary prosperity, little dreaming that their 
Premier was borrowing money for them at an inte- 
rest of one hundred per cent. and leaving it to pos- 
terity to pay the debt. He increased the national 
debt during his ministry to £620,000,000* sterling, 
for which it fs almost certain the nation received 
not more than half the value as a consideration; 
and yet, upon the resamption of specie payments 
in 1819, they assumed the obligation to pay the en- 
lire amount by the specie standard. Such are the 
stupendous frauds to which Governments are invited 
by their connection with banks. Their alliance 
is sO tempting and convenient to power, that I be- 
lieve nothing could ever have severed our own Go. 
vernment from the banks but that earthquake in 
the credit system which shook them apart. Sir, if 
time permitted, I think I could refer to the history 
of our own country for illustrations of the abuses 
to which this connection is liable. But he who con- 
siders the nature of this power of altering the stan- 
dard of value will not need illustrations to con- 
vince him of the appalling danger of confiding it 
to the Executive. The question for our solemn con- 
sideration is, shall we renew this dangerous con- 
nection? For one, I answer, never with my con- 
sent. 

But gentlemen avoid the consideration of the 
great principles presented by the bill, by raising 
objections to the details. They say that this bill 
will increase the patronage of the Executive. Per- 
mit me for a moment, Mr. Chairman, to institute a 


_ comparison of the Executive patronage, with and 


In com- | 


without this connection between Bank and Govern- 
ment. If you pass this bill, and sever the connec- 
tion, you increase the number of office-holders by 
nine, and make an addition in the way of salaries 
by an amount something less than $25,000. This 
is the whole patronage conferred by the bill. 
Without the bill, however, and with the connec- 
tion, you give the Executive the control cf eight 
hundred banks, with all of their patronage, and 
confer upon him besides the power of altering the 
standard of value. Can there be a doubt, then, but 
that, upon this comparison, the balance should be 
struck in favor of the bill? 

_ I come, now, then, to a second objection which 
is made to this bill. It is said that the public mo- 
ney will not be so safe in the custody of the Go- 





_* It is worthy of remark, that the interest upon the whole ad- 
dition made to the national debt of France, during the entire 
rejgn of Napoleon, up to 1814, and whilst that country had a 
specie Currency, amounted only to £160,000. With a specie 
currency, France encountered a world in arms for this long pe- 
riod; and yet she made only this small addition to her national 
debt; an amount not to be compared with that contracted by her 
great rival under the paper sysiem. 
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verument officers as it will be in the banks. This 
is a question which we have no means of deter- 
mining with perfect certainty. It must at last be 
settled by a calculation of probabilities. [¢ 
we are to confine ourselves to the single con- 
sideration of the quantity lost by actual de- 
faultin the custody of the different depositories 
the facts presented by the industrious research 
of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, would seem to establish the strong proba- 
bility that the chances of loss by actual default 
were less when the funds were in the hands of the 
public officers than when placed with the banks, 
He has ascertained, (as appears by his report upon 
the subject,) that the entire los= of public money 
in the custody of public officers during forty-nine 
years, is certainly not one quarter of one per cent. 
and probably about one-tenth of one per cent. upon 
the entire sam which passed through their hands; 
whilst the actual loss of pnblic funds in the banks, 
for a period of seventeen years only, is nearly 
three-eighths of one per cent. upon the amount de- 
posited in them. 

i confess, sir, that this result was contrary to ny 
previous impressions, which were vague upon this 
subject. But in examining another matier, | 
chanced upon a report made by a committee of 
this House in 1801, which seemed to confirm this 
view of the case. A committee, of which Mr. 
Otis was chairman, was charged with the examina- 
tion into the losses of public revenue in the hands 
of public officers. The result was, that in six 
years the entire loss of money received for customs 
and lost by the default of these officers, was less 
than one-seventh of one per cent. of the sum co!- 
lected. It is to be remarked, too, that the period 
to which the examinations of these two committees 
were directed, was one during which there was no 
personal penalty upon defaulting officers. Should 
this bill pass, which attaches the loss of liberty to this 
offence in public officers, the chances for their 
safe-keeping of these funds will be increased, 
and the comparison will turn still more in 
their favor. But i beg leave to remind these 
gentlemen that, under any system of custody, 
the public revenues must twice pass through the 
hands of public officers; first in collection, and 
next in disbursement. I ask them to reflect, two, 
that after all, it is a question of human agency, in 
which they have to determine the relative fideli- 
ty to their trust of two different sets of agents; 
the one chosen by Governmen!, and punishable 
in person as well as in property for a default; the 
other, selected by the banks, and not visited by 
these personal penalties in case of the like offence. 
If there be any candid mind which, afier these 
considerations, shall still decide that the chances 
for safe-keeping are in favor of banks, 1 hazard 
nothing in affirming that it cannot suppose this 
difference to be great. Ifso, I put it to that in- 
dividual to say whether, for the trifling considera- 
tion of a little greater loss of public money, he 
would sacrifice the great advantages which I have 
endeavored to show would result from this divorce 
between Bank and State. He could not hesitate; 
and if he did, I would then demand that he 
should conduct the whole inquiry upon which 
this question of loss depends, and not a single 
branch of it. The true question is this: Wil 
the public loss be more by depositing its fund! 
with its own officers, or by placing them with the 
banks? In stating this account, we must introduce 
more items against the bank than the loss by actual 
default. We must charge them with the loss by 
the depreciation of the paper in which they pay, 
and with the pecuniary loss sustained by the com- 
munity in the expansions and contraction of the 
currency, which this deposit tends to increase and 
produce. When the account is thus stated fairly, 
I think a glance of the eye would determine that 
there was a large balance against the banks. 

Ihave thus endeavored to meet this objection 
fairly. But gentlemen must pardon me if I refuse 
to go into the irrelevant issue which they have 
raised for popular effect. When they rise npon 
this bill to clamor against the union of the sword 
and purse in the hands of the Executive, I must 
take leave to tell them that they speak to an issue 
not made in the case. Let them make their case, 
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—— 
and I will be as ready as any to decide upon it. 
The difference between the separation proposed by 
this bill, and the connection between Bank and 
State for which they clamor, is this: The bill pro- 

3, whilst it leaves the custody of the revenues 
in the hands of the public officers, to take from the 
Executive the power of using these funds. The 
connection which they espouse, not only leaves the 

ublic purse in the hands of Executive officers 
whilst it is collecting and disbursing, but, as I have 
before attempted to show, gives the President 
the means of using these funds through the banks 
for purposes of patronage. There is but one way 
in which this question of the union between the 
urse and sword can be fairly and practically 
raised: that is, by submitting a proposition to place 
the Secretary of the Treasury under the control 
of Congress. So long as he is treated as an Exe- 
ecutive officer, the President may exercise, through 
him, a control over the custody of the Federal 
revenues. When gentleman make this proposi- 
tion, I shall then think that they wish to raise 
this issue; but until then, I must suppose that their 
declamation is designed merely for effect. 
But, sir, another objection is urged against this 
bill, which, if founded in truth, would be con- 
clusive to my mind against it. With great felici- 
ty of imagination, some have converted the unpro- 
mising materials of this bill into a Treasury bank, 
with allits forms of horror. They say itis a law 
fora Treasury bank of circulation and discount 
When I ask them for the feature which makes it 
so, they point to the power left with the Secretary to 
draw upon the depositories for transfer and disburse- 
ment. It this be so, then I reply that gentlemen will 
havea Treasury bank when they defeat this bill, 
for these powers exist, and to a great extent, under 
the law organizing the Treasury Department. I go 
farther, sir, and maintain that, if this inference be 
true, then the Government cannot proceed without 
such a bank; for itis obvious that unless the Secre- 
tary could transfer money by warrant from one 
point to another, and draw upon the funds when 
deposited for disbursement, he would be forced to 
keep the public treasure himself, and either go to 
every public creditor with it, or force them to come 
to him. Every man ia the community would view 
such a provision as preposterous, But if it be 
admitted that no such ‘Treasury Bank has existed 
heretofore, then I maintain that if these powers, 
vested in the Secreiary from the institution of the 
Government up to this period, have not produced a 
Treasury Bank, it is not likely that one should 
arise under this bill, which limits these powers. 
And this brings me to the nature of this limitation. 
In conducting this comparison between the chances 
of perverting these powers to such purposes under 
the law organizing the Treasury Department and 
under this bill, | beg leave to premise that the 
piace of deposite is nothing to this question, inas- 
much as they may be abused as well when the 
funds are deposited in banks as in the hands of pub- 
lic Officers. First, then, let us look to the relative 
chances for perverting them to the purposes of 

a Government circulation. Under the old law, 
Alexander Hamilion claimed the power* “to is- 
sue Treasury drafis, receivable at the several 
custom houses, and in anticipation of the duties.” 
From thence he argued to the conclusion, that he 
might receive bank notes issued upon a specie 
fund, and did receive such notes, notwithstanding 
the law, which required gold and silver to be paid. 
Nay, we have lately seen, under this law, drafts 
drawn upon public funds in banks, and made so 
receivable. In short, there is under this law no 
limitation as to the time of payment, or present- 
ment, of their drafis. By the bil!, on the contrary, 
the Secretary is required to make provision for the 
speedy presentation of these drafts; and the holder 
1s notified that unless he complies with these pro- 
visions, the place of payment may be changed. 
Under this law, the Seerctary could not issue 
drafts which would circulate without a violation of 
law: because no draft can answer the purposes of 

circulation, which requires a speedy presenta- 
tion for payment. Upon this point, to sa- 





“American State Papers, vol. 1. Finance, p. 49. 
See Ametican State Papers, vol, 1, Finance, p. 226. 


tisfy all qualms, I would be willing to vote fora 
provision specifying the time within which 
such drafts must be paid, although I do not deem 
the provision necessary, or even very material. 
Again: under this bill, these drafts could nev: r be- 
come a circulating medium, because they would 
not be receivable in payment for public dues. No 
thing but specie, or evidences of public debt" 
which the Secretary cannot execute, except by 
authority of law, being receivable for dues to the 
Government. 

I come now to the comparison as to the means 
of discounting, which these powers are said to con- 
fer upon this imaginary Treasury Bank. Under 
the law organizing the Treasury Department, Ha- 
milton claimed the power to draw his drafts and 
Sell them through his officers; and accordingly, 
upon his own confession, he did make and sell 
such draftet upon credits of thirty and sixty days; 
and this, too, in exchange for bank paper. Now, 
sir, if this power would remain after the passage of 
this bill, it would flow, not from the bill, bat from 
the law to which I have just referred. In truth, 
however, no opportunity would exist for such an 
abuse of power when the bill had reached its ulti- 
mate policy—I mean the entire collection of the 
public revenue in specie. Public creditors would 
then be paid in specie, and the operation of these 
drafts would be this: if the draft upon a distant 
place would be worth its amount in specie, the 
disbursing officer would exchange it for specie to 
pay the public debt. In this case, there would 
be evidence that there should be no transfer of 
specie from the place of deposite, and none 
would be made. Upon the contrary, if the draft 
would not command a similar amount of specie, 
then this specie would be transferred by Govern- 
ment, and the state of the money market would 
prove it to be expedient. The exchange of the 
draft for cash, or in other words for specie, would 
give the Government no patronage; its exchange 
for credit, as was practised under the law organi- 
zing the Treasury Department, would give it an 
improper patronage; and yet gentlemen oppose 
this bill, whieh limits the powers whose abuse they 
fear, and propose to leave the original law, under 
which they are unrestrained. 

But when the opponents of the bill are driven 
from this ground, what is the other position which 
they assume? Why, sir, because the public money 
is in the hands of the officers of the Government, 
they argue that it will be used by them for banking 
pnrposes, although this bill makes it a penitentiary 
offence in them to make such a use of the money 
confided to their care. It has always been reckon- 
ed a little curious that honest Fluellen should have 
attempted to establish an analogy between Mace- 
don and Monmouth, because there was a river in 
both; but his comparison will have its parallel, 
wher the Treasury of the United States shall be 
identified with a bank, because, forsooth, there is 
money in both. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the last of the ob- 
jectionsto this bill, which I propose to notice. Itis 
said that this bill falls short of the line of our duty, 
because it does not regulate, or in other words 
make, a currency. Upon this point,I beg leave to 
state that if there be two constitutional modes of at- 
taining a constitutional end, and the incidental ef- 
fects of one upon the currency are better than those 
of the other, that thea we should prefer that mode 
whose incidental operation is best. Accordingly, 
I have endeavored to show that the incidental ef- 
fects of this bill upon the currency were salutary, 
and they extend as far, I believe, as our power 
over the subject. For one, I utterly deny that it is 
either our duty or our right to regulate the cur- 
rency. This power is now derived mainly upon 
the argument which implics it as necessary for the 
regulation of commerce. Now, sir, | maintain 
that it is against reason to imply a power as ne- 
cessary to carry out a power expressly granted, 
when that which is implied is as important in its 
own nature, as that is which is granted. If both 
be equal in importance, there is as much 
reason to suppose that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion would have specified the one as the other. If 
they intended to give both, they would have speci- 
fied both. Stull less reasonable is it to suppose that 


they designed to give, by implication, a power more 
important in its own nature than that which they 
specified as the necessary means of carrying out 
the less important end. I deny, therefore, that 
the right to regulate currency can be implied as 
the means necessary to regulate commerce; inas- 
much as the former power is more important 
and extensive than the latter. The first reaches 
directly every class of the community, and every 
species of property, whilst the latter affects im- 
mediately but one class of productive industry. 
This conclusion is fortified in my mind by the 
clause of the Constitution which forbids any thing 
but gold and silver to be made a legal tender 
between man and man. ‘To suppose that the 
framers of this instrament would give this Go- 
vernment a power to make a currency of any 
thing but gold and silver, and yet deny it the 
privilege of making this currency a legal tender 
between its cilizens, is to believe that it gave us 
the right to pass a law, but at the same time 
provided that any individual might nullify it at 
his pleasure. 

Having now reviewed most of the arguments 
for and against the bill, I beg leave briefly to re- 
capitulate the reason which induce me to support 
this measure. I believe, first, that it will operate 
as a gentle but salutary check upon the mischievous 
operations of our banking system upon foreign 
trade; secondly, it will take away the bounty here- 
tofore offered by this Government to the States for 
the depreciation of their currency, and relieve, ina 
great degree, not only the different sections of this 
Confederacy, but the different States of the same 
section from the unequal operation of our fiscal 
system upon commerce; thirdly, it will relieve 
the General Government from its dependence up- 
on these State institutions, and thus the people will 
have it more in their power through the State Le- 
gislatures to effect necessary reforms in the bank- 
ing system; and, fourthly, it will take from the 
Executive, not only an immense amount of bank 
patronage, but also the power to alter the standard 
of value. 

I cannot, however, pass from this subject, with- 
out explaining clearly my opinion in relation to the 
extentto which this bill weuld reform our currency. 
I have already said that 1 thought its opera- 
tion in this regard would be gentle and 
salutary. Further than this I have declared 
my belief that our authority does not exten. 
But the public would be deceived if it expected 
from this measure a thorough reform in our 
banking system. This work must be performed 
by the people, through the State Governments, 
who alone have authority over the subject. It 
is not for me here to indicate the means by which 
I believe this great work might be accomplished 
I will declare my opinion, however, that a rational 
spirit of reform will seek, as its first object, to take 
gradually frem these institutions the power of mak- 
ing acurrency. They will thas be divested of the 
great source of their mischiefs, whilst ail that is 
beneficial in their operations will be left to them. 
The great considerations which have hitherto sus- 
tained them, notwithstanding their tremendous 
abuses, have been that individuals obtained through 
them the use of capital, whilst society found their 
agency useful in transacting its exchanges. Their 
power to perform these useful functions were, how- 
ever, rather diminished than increased by endowing 
them with the privilege of changing the standard 
of value. In the infancy of our society, when they 
were first instituted, there were no large capitalists 
in the country. It wasa known principle that 


capital could be employed at a less interest 
in masses than in small quantities. The 
natural means of converting this principle 


to a beneficial use was to aggregate this capi- 
tal by incorporations. There was no necessity 
to have given these incorporations the power of 
making currency for sale. On the contrary, with- 
out this power, if there had been no restrictions 
upon them as to interest, it is manifest that we 
should have procured at once our just share of the 
capital of the werld, at precisely what it was 
worth. It is one of the vices of our banking sys- 
tem, that its rate of interest is fixed. They have 
no means of using this interest like the Bank of 
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Engiand, as the index of its expansions and con- 
tractions in its new busiress. This bank has found 
from experience, that the readiest way of curtail- 
ing its business is to raise the rate of interest. 
This throws out all of that demand which comes 
from employments of low or doubtful profit, whilst it 
leis in those whose natural rate of profit is high and 
certain. Ours,on the contrary, curtail upon all 
indiscriminately—ihe safe as weil as the doubtfal; 
or, having no fixed and equitable rale by which to 
discriminnte between their customers, they make 
personal «distinctions which are odious to society. 

Let us look now to the operations of exchange. 
This consists of two branches. The first is a sys- 
tem of offsetts, which dispenses with the use af cur- 
rency. For instance, the merchant in Mobile, 
owes the merchant in Richmond $1,000; the mer- 
chant in Richmond owes the merchant in New 
York a like amount; a nd the New York merchant 
owes him from Mobile the same. Now the dealer 
in exchange who could command all these obliga- 
tions would settle them without the use of a cent 
of currency. ‘This is the great and beneficial part 
of the business of exchange. A dealer of large 
capital would perform this business much better 
than one with a smaller amount, because it is 
manifest that the greater the number and amount 
of obligations commanded by one dealer, the greater 
the prospect for setting them off against each other. 
In this point of view, too, it might be necessary to 
use aggregate capital in order to employ it etfi- 
ciently in this business. But here again the cur- 
rency function was unnecessary, because this busi- 
ness, like all others, has its natural rate of profit, 
which would of itself invite the employment of 
capital, without the aid of bounties and monopo- 
lies so mischievous to the community. Indeed it 
is known to be the natural and profitable part 
of the business of banking. ‘There is however an- 
other branch of this business, not here so impor- 
tant or extensive, to which I would call the attention 
of the committee before I conclude. It will some- 
times happen, that after selling off all of the obliga- 
lions to or {rom a particular city, the balance of 
irade will be against it. Now the transportation 
of the money to discharge this debt cannot be 
made without cost. As the city owing the debt de- 
sired the consideration fur which it was contracted, 
so it is just and natora-that this expense should be 
borne by it, ~ And if any bank undertakes to trans- 
fer jt tor nothing, it does so, because Government 
has given it some privilege of pecuniary value, 
which compensates them for their luss. This is 
manifest, from the nature of the thing; and if they 
pretend thatthe power to issue currency, enables 
them to perform this task without cost to them- 
se ves or others, they state the account erroneously. 
They do not make this change of funds without 
cost te themselves. But for the immense advan- 
tage of the exclusive power to coin paper money, 
they may well undertake to assume this burden. 
It is obvious, however, at the same time that 
Government would be doing much more jus- 
lice to the community, even if it were to take 
upon itself the immediate charge of carrying this 
money from city to city in its own ships. 

It seems to me clear therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that so far as exchange saves much of the cost of 
transporting money by setting off mutual demands 
against each other, the banks could perform the 
business profitably tothemselves and others, with- 
out the power to issue a cent of currency; while on 
the other hand, the cost of transporting the actual 
bailances due upon trade from city to city, ought of 
right to fall upon them who bencfit by trade; and 
iis unjust to the community at large to give the 
banks the power of altermmg the standard of value 
to their ewn profit, for the smaller loan of their 


do'ng this comparatively unimportant branch of 


exchange with ut cost to the merchant. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to examine 
the subject in which 1 have been engaged fairly 
and impartially. I have certainly expressed my 
opinions candidly, perhaps too boldly. When l 
looked to the magnitude of the interests involved 
in our discussicns, I hesitated whether I ought to 
place before the public these results of my humble 
reflections and immatared experience. But when 
I remembered that my name had no weight to give 
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@uthority to opinions which are unpopular in 
themselves, I was convinced, that, if erroneous, 
their expression could injure none but myself, 
whilst if true, it was right that they should be 
known. The task which I have executed, in some 
respects, has been painful. I regretted to differ 
with men whose superior wisdom I ackow- 
ledge, and with whom I should have been 
happy to have agreed, had the constitution 
of our minds permitted it. Perhaps this regret 
would have been deeper, if imputations as to the 
party motives of those who support this bill had 
been hazarded less freely upon this floor. For 
myself, 1 am governed by no party motives upon 
such a question as this. I feel myself to be proudly 
above them. In saying this, I mean no disrespect 
to those who adopt the rules of party action; they 
have the authority of eminent names, perhaps of 
public opinion itself, to sustain them in the pro- 
priety of submitting their conduct to such rules. 
For one, however, | never will consent to merge 
all individuality of sentiment and action in the 
great mass of party. I never will take upon my- 
self that allegiance which should bind me to obey 
ihe will of a party, even though the obedience in- 
volved a sacrifice of the wishes and dearest inte- 
rests of those who sent me here. As the agent of 
my constituents, I will either represent them, ac- 
cording te their sense of right when I know it, or 
I will give way for another who may do it with a 
safer conscience. But beyond this, and when they 
leave me a free agent, I acknowledge no responsi- 
bility to any but to that Being who gave me a con- 
science for my guide. Sir, short as my course has 
been, there have yet been times when I should 
have turned aside from public life, heart-sickened 
by the narrow disputes of party for power and 
place, if it had not been for my fixed belief that 
great principles were at work in society, which 
would accomplish their results in despite of the 
obstacles of a mistaken legislation. I believe that 
the Reformer is abroad on the earth to change and 
to puiify; and I trust that the day is not distant, 
when he will liberate trade, and turn that mighty 
innovator leose upon mankind ; who, when free to 
take the range of the earth, will tread down the bar- 
riers that divide man by sections, and trample upon 
those mvnopolies which array in hostility the diffe- 
rent classes of society, which, but for them, would 
have an identity of interestand harmeny of purpose. 
If the dream cf the visionary and philosopher who 
sighs for universal peace shailever be realized, that 
work will be accomplished through the agency of 
the great principles of free trade; for it is the nature 
of these to teach man, through hisinterest, to reduce 
the rules alike of national law and municipal regu- 
lation to that simple maxim cf Christian ethics, 
which commands us “to do as we would be done 
by.” In conclusion, sir, I must return my thanks 
to the committee for indulging me solong. As the 
best excuse which I can offer, I will say that it has 
been a long time since I troubled them before, and, 
probably, it will be long before I shall trouble them 
again. 


SPEECH OF MR. POTTER, 
Or PrEnnsyLvania. 

In the House of Representatives, June 23, 1838—In 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill reported by the Committce of 
Ways and Means, to provide for the collection, 
safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
public revenue, and the various amendments 
offered thereto. 

Mr. POTTER addressed the committee as fol- 

OWS: 

Mr. Crainman: The subject has been here and 
elsewhere so fully and ably discussed, that if it 
was not for the resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of my State, I should feel justified in preserving 
silence during this debates—a situation much more 
consonant to my position in this House; but re- 
spect for that body, and a sense of what is due to 
my constituents, compel me, reluctantly to tres- 
pass on the precious time of this committee. The 
resolution to which I refer, is as fellows, viz: 

“That our Representatives in Congress be request- 
ed, and our Senators instructed to vote, and use 
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their influence for @ postponement, until the next 
session of Congress, of the act introduced by the 
honorable Sitas Wricur of New York, commonly 
called the Sub-Treasury bill; and that they yoie 
at this session for no act of a similar nature; ax 
that we have full confidence in Martin Van Bu- 
ren, and in the wisdom and intelligence of oy; 
Democratic Senators and Representatives in Coy. 
gtess; and our Senators are hereby further instruct- 
ed, andour members requested to vote for such a 
mode of receiving, keeping, and disbursing the 
public moneys, as will separate, as far as practica- 
ble, the banks {rom the Government.” 

Unique as is this singular production,and unwortiy 
as it is of the intelligent people of that State, which | 
have in part the honor to represent on this floor, | 
give it my serious deliberation, with a desire ty 
conform with its behests. It was sustained, an 
finaity passed, by the vote of every Federal mew- 
ber in the House of Representatives, and fucnish- 
ed the anomaly of every political opponent of Mr. 
Van Buren in that body declaring their contidence 
in his “ wisdom and intelligence,” and their faith in 
their political opponents on this floor, the De- 
mocralic portionet the Pennsylvania delegation: 
thereby casting an implied aud severe reflection on 
those honorable gentlemen of their own politica! 
party from our State, as undeserved as unmerited. 
This instruction process had its origin here, ani 
is the illegitimate bantling of politicians, instead of 
the spontaneous movement of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. The Governor of our State was 
the organ used on that occasion to convey the dicta- 
tion of a political clique, located in this city, to ineir 
humble tollowers in the Legislature. That high 
functionary descended from the dignity of his sta- 
tion, and became the aider and abettor of this inter 
ference in the action of a sovereign State. [If an 
attempt had been made to dictate to a State Leg: - 
lature, on a question of vital "importance to tc 
whole American people by this Administration, «1 
traced to its friends in this House, how justly 
would the charge of the unauthorized and wnjustifiu- 
ble interference of the officers of the National Go- 
vernment, with State legislation, been denounce: 
and sustained! If a Democratic Governer oi a 
State had lent himself to this attempted degrad alicn 
of the State, whose honor and destinies had been 
confided to his care, what indignation and con tempt 
would have been felt and expressed! When we 
see the mandate to control and Jetter the jndgme:t 
of our Senators, and intimidated a portion of our 
representatives in the national councils, concocted 
at the seat of the National Government; the re- 
script issued to a Chief Magistrate olf a State, and 
servilely obeyed by that functionary, have we not 
cause of dread for the preservation of the State 
sovereignties, and alarm at the consolidating ten- 
dencies of such proceedings? I, fur one, appeal 
from this spurious and sybilline instraction of the 
General Assembly, to the free and enlightened 
people of my district. To them | am amenabie 
for my conduct, as their representative. ‘They, 
and they alone, have power to instruct, and to their 
unbiassed judgment I will most cheerfully submit 
my whole political course during the time | am 
honored as their organ in this place. 

A brief review of the mode and manner of the 
safe-keeping and deposite of the public funds, will 
illustrate how the idea arose that banks have an 
inherent right to be the depesitories of the public money. 
In fact, it will be found that their use, as deposito- 
ries, and the reception of their notes in the payment 
of the dues of Government, grew up from the cus- 
tom and usage of the Treasury Department, aud 
not from any absolute provisions of law. The Con- 
tinental Congress laid the germ of a Treasuy 
Department in the resolution of the 29th July, 1770, 
by which they appointed Michael Hillegas and Geo. 
Clymer joint treasurers of the United Colonies; 
and directed they should give bond, with surety, lor 
the faithful performance of their duties. ‘They 
were directly responsible to Congress, and held 
jheir offices at its will. They were the depositories 
of the public treasure, and paid out the money on 
warrants drawn by the President of Congress. Under 
the aticles of confederation, Congress, so far as it 
possessed the attributes of government, exercised 
the blended powers of Legislative and Executive 
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Jn all the various resolutions and ordinances, up to 
the period of the adoptionof the present Censtitu- 
tion, whether the superintending powers of the 
Treasury Department, including the authority over 
the depository of the public funds, was vested ina 
committee of Congress, or in commissioners, com- 
pesed, in part, of members of Congress, or in the 
creation of a *‘civil executive department of the 
Treasury, it reserved to itself the control of the 
who'e system. At first, Congress reserved, as a 
power not delegated to any subordinate agent, the 
authority of the selection of the place where the 
public moneys should be kept. Subsequently, they 
cyanted it successively to the “Committee on the 
Treasury,” “the Commissioners of the Treasury,” 
“the Superintendant of Finance,” and “the Board 
of Treasury,”’ in subordination to the resolutions 
and ordinances of Congress. The new Constitution 
separated the Legislative and Executive branches, 
and vesied the latter in the President. The reor- 
ganization of the Executive departments became ne- 
cessary, to render them conformable to the new or- 
der of things effected by the change in the form of 
government. This, at the first session of Congress, 
under the Constitution, produced the act entitled, 
“An aet to establish the Treasury Department.’ 
The duties assigned to the head of the Department, 
were assimilated to those pointed out, by the ordi- 
nance of the Continental Congress, to the Superin- 
tendant of Finance; and an officer called the 
“ Treasurer” was to be appointed, whose duties it 
was “to receive and keep the moneys of the United 
Statesfand disburse the same upon warrants.” The 
construction given to this act, by the first and every 
succeeding Secretary of tne Treasury, and ac- 
quiesced in by every branch of the Government, 
was, that it conferred on the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry the power of directing where the public moneys 
in the Treasury were to be deposited. The practice 
and usage was, sometimes to place it in the hands 
of individuals, sometimes in State banks; and, during 
the period of the charter of the old Bank of the 
United States, portions of the public moneys were 
deposited with i' The Treasurer, on no occasion 
during the period that has intervened from 1789, 
attempted to exercise the power of selection. No 
bank, either State or National, until recently, claimed 
any right to be the depository of the treasure of the 
people. It was admiited by all the constituted au- 
thorities of the nation, as well as by the whole peo- 
ple, that the safe-kecping of the public money was by 
law, under the exclusive power of the officers of the 
Government, subject to the supervision of the Pre- 
side:.t, as the head of the Executive department, 
and ithe action of Congress. 

For a period of twenty-seven years subsequent 
to the adoption of the Constitution, officers of the 
people, selected and appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent ef the Senate, 
were, in fact, the depositaries of the public money. 
On the 14th October, 1789, Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, addressed a circular to 
the collectors of the revenue, in which he directs 
them “ to remit all the notes in hand weekly by 
the post to Samuei Meredith,’’ who then held the 
situation of Treasurer. As to the specie, which 
the collectors should return, as remaining in their 
hands, he informed them, “ I ppose that the Trea- 
surer shall draw orders on you, from time to time, for 
the specie.” The Treasurer of the United States, 
and the collectors for the time being, were the 
designated depositaries of the public money. On 
the 6th of April, 1790, the Secretary addressed a 
circular to all the collectors of Georgia, except 
Savannah ; and in it he directed them to “ remit all 
moneys which you may now have on hand, or hereafter 
receive, on account of the customs, to John Habersham, 
Esq. collector for the port of Savannah.” In the 
Same circular, he further orders, ‘‘ this mode of 
Payment you will continue till otherwise directed by 
me.” This shows the practice and usage of the 
department early after its organization under the 
Constitution, and proves that there is nothing 
novel in the suggestion, that individuals under the 
control, and subject to the action, of the people’s 
Government, should be entrusted with the safe- 
keeping of the people's money. If the officers, 
elected by the people, can be entrusted, under the 
Constitution, with the administration of the Go- 
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vernment, with the power and patronage incident 
to their duties, with the collection, with the dis- 
bursement and the raising of the revenue, why not 
with its safe-ke2ping? If the people are so innately 
corrupt that they cannot confide to themselves the 
selection of the depositaries of their own money, 
unless corporations are chosen, our Government is 
fast toppling to its fall. Representative Govern- 
ments and republican instiiuuons are based on the 
purity of the people, and their fitness for self- 
government. Their servants, their agents and 
representatives reflect back the purity or the im- 
purity of the constituent body. For one, I must 
express my confidence in the intelligence and virtue 
of the people of this country, and my firm belief, 
that they are as capable of selecting competent 
and fit individuals to be entrusted with a sacred 
trust, as the directors or stockholders of any 
moneyed corporation, or any other corporate body 
in the Union. The circular of Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Tieasury, of the 25th February, 
1811, addressed to the collector of the port of 
Philadelphia, shows that he claimed and exercised 
the power, as Secretary of the Treasury, of direct- 
ing the place of deposite for the public money, 
and that he delegated that power to the collector 
for the moneys received at that port. The act of 
1816, chartering the Bank of the United States, 
contained a provision in the 16th section, which 
declared that the deposites of the moneys of “ the 
United States, in places in which the said Bank 
and branches thereof may be established, shall be 
made in the said Bank or branches thereof, unless 
the Seeretary of the Treasury shall at any ime 
otherwise order and direct.” By the provisions of 
this section, the authority of the Secretary, as to 
the selection of the depositary, in places other than 
where the Bank or its branches were located, re- 
inained untouched, as it had existed previous to its 
enactment. And in case the Secretary “ should 
order and direct” the deposites to be withheld from 
the Bank of the United States, for satis actory 
reasons to be assigned to Congress ai its next 
session, after the issuing of the order, the whole 
power of selection was remitted, under the existing 
laws, to the Secretary. 

When this event occurred, we find the selection 
made by that officer, as had been the uniform prac- 
tice under the act of 1789. From the time of the 
charter of the late Bank of the United States to the 
removal of the deposites in 1833, the Bank of the 
United States and its branches were generally used 
as the fiscal agents of the Treasury Department, 
although not exclusively so. In 1817 an arrange- 
ment was entered into between the Bank and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by which it was stipu- 
lated that in places where it had no branches, the 
Bank was to designate certain State banks in which 
the public money should be deposited, and for 
whose fidelity in discharge of the trusts confided to 
them it would be responsible to the Government. 
This arrangement went into effect, and continued 
in operation until the 30th day of June, 1818, 
when it terminated, in consequence of difficulties 
arising between the selected State banks and the 
Bank of the United States. On its termination the 
Bank intimated to the Treasury Department that, 
thencefor ward, it could receive nothing in deposite 
as cash but the legal currency of the country, or its 
own notes. It is a remarkable fact, that this dis- 
crimination of the Bank to receive, as the fiscal 
agent of the Government, under the provisions of 
its charter, on deposite, as cash, nothing but specie 
or its own notes, created no alarm for the safety of 
the great credit system; nor was its policy denounced 
as ruinous to the interests of the people, or ar- 
raigned as hostile to the State ins'itutions. Where 
then slumbered the sentinels whose voices now 
so loudly prociaim the danger from an analogous 
measure, sustained and advocated by the great 
body of the Democracy of the country? Their 
patriotism slept when a great moneyed corporation, 
the god of their idelatry, advanced the doctrine of 
the non-reception of State bank notes, convertible 
at the will of the holder into the precious metals, 
on deposite, by that institution. Their devotion to 
the Bank did not falter or waver for a single 
moment. The kind of money that was not good 
enough to be received by it as cash, is abundantly 
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fit for the people and their Government, in the e¢sti- 
mation of these new-iledzed Whigs and patriots. 
When the President recommends the coilection 
and disbursement of the public dues in the “legal 
currency,” he and his friends are assailed in 
bilingsgate language, which vies with that of the 
fish market inchaste beauty. They are denominated 
Loco Focos, Destructives, and denounced as hostile 
to the banks and the credit system. 
The act of 1836 regulating the depesites, consti- 
tutes the latest action of Congress on this subject 
ts provisions are familiar to all who are conver- 
sant with the legislation of Congress. The Staies 
became the depositories of the surplus revenue on 
hand, and banks, to be selected by the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury on specified terms, became the depo- 
Siiories of the accruing revenue; and that poruon 
which it was deemed advisable to retain, io meet 
any exigencies of the Government. ‘The suspen- 
sion of specie payments in May, 1837, by the Stat 
banks, in compliance with the provisions of the act 
of 1836 terminated their connection with the Go- 
vernment, as fiscal agents, for the time being, and 
threw the Treasury Department back upon the act 
of 1789, as the regulator of the depositories of the 
public money. For how shorta period daring the 
existence of our counlry as an independent nation, 
have banks, by express law, beent he sole depositu- 
ries of the public money? On the 20th November, 
1789, Mr. Secretary Hamilton, in a cireular letter 
addressed to the collectors of Massachusetts, di- 
rected them to deposite in the Bank of Boston 
‘“‘whatever money may come to their hands;” and 
he further instructed them (hat they were to conti- 
nue to do so until they should “receive a counter- 
mand” from him. The reason assigned for this 
order exhibits the views of the Secretary, and the 
motives which, in the then situation of the iaternal 
communications and commerce of the country, 
governed and controlled his policy. It was to ena- 
ble him, “‘as far as possible, to avail the public of the 
revenues arising in that State, without drawing the 
specte out of il, by facilitating the n: gotiation of drafts.” 
From this small beginning, intended to facilitate 
the operations of the Treasury, and protect the 
specie circulation in a State, from whence, at that 
day, a great portion of the revenue was derived, 
has the claim of the banks, which now ove shadows 
the whole land, arisen? Itis, and has been, the 
boast and glory of the founders-ef. our Constitu- 
tion, that they saw ata distance the mighty-growth 
and extension of this Republic, and to have laiil 
the foundations of a great, free, and powerful na- 
tion. We have increased in population and wealth, 
and acquired an adamantine strength, which no 
foreign power can affect. So long as the people 
are true to themselves, this Republic will be inde- 
structible. Such has been the rapid increase of our 
commerce, navigation, agriculture, and manufac. 
tures, that it was thought necessary to establish 
numerous banks, by State legislation, under the 
fallacious idea of increasing capital; many of these 
went into operation without a sufficient metallic 
basis, and were, in all respects, without solidity of 
capital, or pradence of management. The idea 
prevailed that a bank was the panacea for every 
real or imaginary evil. When their own cupidity 
and mismanagement caused them to dishonor their 
credit, every nerve is strained to clear their 
OWN Skirts, and cast the odium on the National 
Government. To change the ddministration many 
of them have entered the arena of politics, to co- 
erce the Government and the people to entrust them 
with the custody of the public moneys,for the avowed 
purpose of discounting upon it, and using it as ca- 
pital, toincrease and sweil their profits. To com- 
pel the people to receive aud disburse their notes, 
in the expenditures of the Government, so as to ex- 
tend their circulation, and give them a fictitious 
credit, they are entrenched behind “the cotton bags,” 
have closed their vaults, and refused to pay their 
debts. In these dishonored entrenchments they are 
counselled to remain until the ‘‘enemy” are driven 
from the country, by the presiding officer of the most 
powerful bankin the Union. To whatenemy does 
he allude? Toa foreign fue. No: the reference 
isto the servanis of the people, elected and select- 
ed by them to administer the Government, un- 
der the Constitution; to the downfall of the Re- 
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publican party, and the prostration of the princi- 
ples, which marked the administrations of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson; and conse- 
quently the predominancy of the adverse princi- 
ples which were so prominently shadowed forth 
during the administrations of the Massachusetts 
dynasty of Presidents. Thus the moneyed power, 


wielded by irresponsible corporations, is volunteered || 


in aid of a political party. If the people yield to 
this potent influence, and bow in obedience to the 
mandate of the banks, it will be time to despair of 
the Republic. ‘The conflict is emphatically one for 
life or death; for liberty or for a monocracy. If 
the people can be roused to the true issue, the dan- 
ger is passe! and gone. True to themselves, true 
to the glory of their ancestors, they will preserve 
the rich inheritance of liberty which has descended 
to them, and transmit it, unsullied, to their posteri- 
ty. ‘The prize is a vast one; the banks who strug- 
cle for the attainment of this power, deem all stra- 
tagems fair in the war, and will, deliberately and 
knowingly, endeavor to deceive the people. Al- 
ready we have seen it put forth, ex cathedra, that 
the banks are bat another name for the stock and 
farms, the work shops, the manufactories and ships 
of the people, nay, that they are, “‘ipse ipsissimus,” 
the people themselves. ‘The creatures, created by 
ihe servants of the people, assume to be the sove- 
reign people. How modest! Ambition uses foul 


ladders and crooked paths to reach the summit of | 


its proudest hopes! 

The intelligence and virtue of a free people foil 
every effort, and leave the plotters at the foot, in- 
stead of the summit, of power. Confined to their 
Jegitimate sphere, and within the provisions of 
their charters, the Siate banks are beyond the con- 
trol of the National Government, and unconnected 
with its operations. Properly restricied in num- 
bers and in power, they are useful to the people, 
and, from long custom, firmly interwoven with the 
institations of the country. It would be unjust, 
and contrary to the spirit of our Government, for 
Congress to shape its legislation so as to overawe 
and oppress them, and bring ruin upon multitudes 
of our citizens, who are stockholders, creditors, or 
debtors, of these institutions. None to whom the 
Administration of the Government 1s entrusted 
could be so nnwise; none could possess so little 
sympathy for the sufferings of the people as to 
pursue such a course. Certainly the restoration of 
the collection and disbursement of the revenve to 
the mode and manner where it was placed by the 
sages who framed the Censtitution, is not an at- 
tack on the banks, or evidence of hostility towards 
them, or the credit system. Serious embarrass- 
ments exist among the commercial classes in ow 
cities. We look in vain for the cause of this em- 
barrassment in the present state of our markets. 
Our agricultural and manufactured articles bear a 
fair price; foreign exchange is at ils lowest rate; 
the precious metals are flowing in upon us. 
Whence, then, does the evil arise? Clearly from 
the deranged state of the currency, produced by 
the wild excess of banking operations, the vast ex- 
pansion of credit, the untoward and extensive spe- 
culations of companies and individuals, followed 
by the sudden contraction concomitant upon ex- 
pansion. That this scene of embarrassment and 
derangement of the exchanges of the country 
should be kept up as a means of operating on pub- 
lic opinion, and controlling the dynasty of the Go- 
vernment, was the avowed object of one great mo- 
neyed institution of the country, if the late letter of 
its president speaks the sentiieents of its directory. 
Ty guard against these evils, and to take meay all 
cause of agitation relative to conflicts between the Na- 
tional Government and State tnstitulions, is the great 
and leading object of the bill under discussion. ‘The 
principle on which it is predicated is, to entrust the 
public money no longer to the safe keeping ef cor- 
porations, but to assume the custody of the public 
treasure by the Government itself. Its first and 
main object, the continued severance of the finan- 
cial relations of the Government, “as far as ts prac- 
ticable,” from “the banks.” 

The suspension of specie payments in May last, 
under the provisions of the Constifution and the 
existing laws, coerced the Treasury Department 
snto a withdrawal of the deposite of the public mo- 
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ney from the State corporations, and cast upon the 
Executive Department a wide discretion in the 
mode and manner of keeping the funds of the na- 
tion. The deposite act of 1836 did not contem- 
plate or provide for a crisis such as that which oc- 
curred. The probability of the refusal of some one 
of the selected deposite banks to redeem their pa- 
per was foreseen, and provision made in the eighth 
section for such a contingency. It was enacted: 
“Or if any of the said banks shall at any time refuse 
to pay its own notes in specie, if demanded,” “it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to discon- 
tinue any such bank as a depository, and withdraw 


| from it the public moneys which it may hold on depo- 


site.’ ‘This was the law. It was obeyed. ‘No dis- 
creticn vas left to the Secretary. The connection 
was wholly dissolved. The Executive Depart- 
ment is not chargeable with the dissolution. If it 
is again to exist, it must be re-established by a new 
reunion, consummated by law. So, also, the non- 
reception of the notes of banks refusing to redeein 
their issues, in payment of debts due the Govern- 
ment, was produced by operation of law, and not 
by the volition of the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment. Theact of 1789, the resolution of 
1816, and the act of 1836, were imperative, and 
forbid the officers of the Government to receive, in 
payment of its dues, any inconvertible paper, issued 
either by the State sovereignties or banking corpo- 
rations. Ina Federative Repubiic, organized un- 
der a written Constitution, of limited powers, it 
would present a singular anomaly, closely allied 
to despotism, to clothe ministerial officers with the 
power of dispensing with positive laws. ~ It is 
equally foreign to the character of our institutions 
to confide immense discretionary powers in the hands 
of the Executive. A jealous limitation of the con- 
trol of the Executive over the finances of the na- 
tion, is a principle coeval with the Republican sys- 
tem. The framers of that admirable chart of our 
liberty, the Constitution, recognised this safeguard 
of our Government in the provision that “no mo- 
ney shall be drawn from the Treasury except in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law.” Deep- 
ly impressed with the truth of these positions, I 
cannot consent to forbear making an effort to place 
the safe keeping of the public moneys under the 
regulations and restrictions of law, during the pre- 
sent session, and thus limit the power of the Exec- 
utive over the finances of the nation. 

Two plans of accomplishing the object of ta- 
king the public money out of the immediate con- 
trol of the Exscutive branch. and placing it under 
the custody of the laws, has been submitted to the 
consideration of the people and Congress; first, 
to revive and resuscitate the union of the State banks 
with the Treasury Department, on principles allied to 
those of the deposite act of 1836; secondly, to previde 


| for the entire separation belween the Government and 


the banks. No propositicn for the creation of a 
National Bank to be made the fiscal agent of the 
Treasury Department, has been submitted for the 
consideration of Congress or the people. The 
question is narrowed down to the two positions 
stated: which shall we select? The solution of 
this important inquiry involves momentous inte- 
rests in its decision, deeply affecting the future des- 
tinies Of the people, the States and the Union. 
Its magnitude is feltand acknowledged; the high re- 
sponsibilities under which we act recognised. None 
can deny the disasters which bave been entailed 
upon our country, during and immediately suc- 
ceeding the period that State banks were used as 
fiscal agents of the Government. The connection 
proved alike unfortunate to the peop'e, the Govern- 
mentand the banks. On both occasions, when 
State banks were resorted to as fiscal agents, the 
experiment signally failed. A striking similarity 
exists between the results arising during the pe- 
riod between 1811 and 1816, and those recently 
developed. Are these misfortunes attributable to 
the inauspicious periods at wkich State bank 
agency was employed in the financial relations of 
the Government, or did they occur from an inhe- 
rent defect in thesystem? During the continuance, 
and at the close of a foreign war, the experiment 

In a time of profound peace, and great in- 
dividual amd national prosperity, a second disas- 
tyows failure happened. When is the auspicious 
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period to arrive for a fair trial? And what induce. 
ment has the people to try a third experiment 
based on similar principles with two former ones 
which utterly failed? , 

The evil is in the system, and not in the period 
when the experiment has been tried. This adimo- 
nishes us of their insecurity, and inability to suc. 
cessfully perform the necessary functions of the 
financial agency of the Government. The defect 
is in their organic structure; and hence the hopeless. 
ness of amendment. When money is abundant 
all who have the command ef it use it improvi- 
dently. The Government, with all its checks and 
balances, cannot be restrained from doing the same. 
Bank directors and officers are not exempt from 
this general frailty of our nature: they are usually 
the largest borrowers and prime operators in bank 
credits. Next, they accommodate their friends. [t 
is the interest of banks to lend; and borrowers think 
it their interest to obtain money to invest in specu- 
lations, the profits of which are cenerally over-esti- 
mated. The tide rolls on, until the mass of the 
community are drawn into the vortex. No one 
dreams of the reflux, except here and there a soli- 
tary individual, who is termed a croaking raven; 
behind the age in which he lives. This is human 
nature, Which no wise statesman will overlook, in 
framing a system of government. Operated upon 
by such causes, no Treasury contrivance by the 
General Government can impose upcn the State 
banks, whose existence is independent of their 
power, sufficient obligations, or offer sufficient i:- 
ducements, to repel the infectious influence of the 
trading mania, when at flocd tide; and until that 
can be accomplished, the public money will not 
only be unsafe in the State banks, but it will greatly 
enhance the danger of their insecurity. They would 
be much more sound and beneficial to the country 
without, than with it. The occasional fluctuations 
of internal exchanges will occur, under any system 
of financial arrangements by this Government. 
The evidence of the Jast year has given a remark- 
able instance of the utter inability of State banks, 
when connected with the Treasury Department, to 
preserve uniformity of exchange. A memorable 
instance of the failure of the United States Bank 
to secure the same desirable uniformity, occurs in 
the past history of internal exchange, from the 
year 1817 up to 1821; during which period the 
western banks, and most of their enterprising men, 
were prostrated, the Bank of the United States 
itself, reduced to the very verge of bankruptcy, 
and compelled to suspend and wind up some of 
its branches; particularly one in Cincinnati. The 
convulsions of that period overwhelmed whole 
masses in the Middle and Western States with ruin; 
and as it respected this Government, termina- 
ted in its relinquishment of upwards of twen- 
ty one millions of debt due for the sale of 
public land; and an accumulation of upwards of 
one million and a half of dollars of unavailable funds 
in the ‘Treasury, in the notes of broken banks. Af- 
ter the evil had fallen upon us, and the mischief 
was done, the Government interfered. At the in- 
stance of the Chief Magistrate, the then president 
of the bank resigned, and Mr. Cheves was place 
at the head of the institution. A man of iron 
nerve, he applied the remedy with an iron hand; 
and property throughout the Middle and Western 
States was reduced in a short period, from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. in value. This occurred at a 
period when ourstaples were depressed abroad, and 
aggravated the evil. The seat of the disease was 
in the expansions of credit and bank issues, daring 
the preceding years, and in the rigid and unbend- 
ing contractions, and consequent reduction of the 
circulating medium, in the years of 1819, °20, and 
21. This brief review of bygone times, proves 
that all the skill of the able and patriotic men of 
that day, with every motive for exertion men 
of exalted reputation, occupying the highest sta- 
tions of public trust, was notcompetent to arrest the 
ruinous misfortunes arising from the use of the pub- 
lic moneg, in expanding bank facilities. Nor when 
the evil was presented, were they able to prescrile 
such a remedy as the debilitated condition of the 
body politic would bear. They mistook the plethora 
for robust health, and depleted the patient until he 
fell into an incurable dropsy. 
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On the Government and the people, the con- 
uences of this unnatural union ef Federal 
power with State institutions, produced dangerous 
results. A mean subserviency on the part of many 
of the conductors of these institutions to the Tiea- 
sury Department, is clearly evinced in the publish- 
ed correspondence between them. A wide and 
almost boundless range was given to the power 
and patronage of the Executive—the more fatal 
ond dangerous because unseen and secret in ils ope- 
rations. Corrupting assuch a Union was to the 
irit and genius of our institutions, it was no less 
fatal in its consequences to the currency, the pros- 
rity and the business of the country. 

Two great explosions have overwhelmed the cur- 
rency within the last twenty-five years; and is it not 
remarkable that on both occasions the occurrence 
took place at periods when State banks were con- 
nected with the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment? The blighting influence of an irredeemable 
and depreciated circulating medium warns us to 
beware of this deubtful and dangerous remedy. 
Experience has demonstrated to the most incredu- 
Jous, that there are radical defects in our bank cir- 
culation, which can only be cured by an increase of 
the specie circulation, and a reduction of the paper 
medium. So long as the money of the people is 
diverted from its constitutional purposes, and used 
as capital by banking corporations to discount upon, 
an occasional redundant circulation is inevitable. 
Acrisis in our national or commercial relations 
produces a rapid contraction of this redundancy; 
depreciation is the natural consequence; and the 
evil is inflicted on the whole community. But the 
effect upon the business of the country is still more 
deleterious. A sound and stable currency fosters 
and encourages industry; and an unsound one, at- 
tended by constant flactuations, prostrates the en- 
terprise of the industrious and honest portion of 
the community. Currency is the measure of value; 
and that nation which places it under the control 
of incorporated companies, surrenders the industry 
and business of the country into their hands: they 
raise the price of labor, and increase the price of 
production and consumption at their own will and 
pleasure; then, by a moment’s operation, convulse 
the value of all the products of the country, and 
reduce the price of labor and property far below 
the correct standard. 
sound and stable currency would produce highly 
beneficial results to the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial interests. It would give to the pro- 
ducts of the farmer a certain and fair value, and 
to the manufacturer a protection which would en- 
able him to meet foreign competition, by manufac- 
turing the article at a price which would authorize 
him to sell as cheap, or cheaper, than the foreigner. 
The interests of all would harmonise, and the pros- 
perity of all be secured. As this stability and 
uniformity of circulation is endangered by the 
union of banks and State, ought the connection 
to be renewed? { honestly believe that the 
best interests of the people imperatively forbid 
the reunion, which the banks themselves dissevered. 
Come coolly and reason, while I briefly examine 
the alternative measure. Calm delibe:ation and 
reason should be the only guide in this investiga- 
ton: appeals should not be made to prejudice, to 
passion, or to party. Truth, and the attainment 
of the best interests of our country, are the objects 
fervently desired. T'he Constitution evidently con- 
templated that money should be raised from the people 

Sor the purposes of supporting the Government, de- 
ng the country, and increasing the prosperity and 
happiness of the whole people, and for no other object 
whatever. When the money of the people was col- 
lected, it was to remain in the Treasury until 
drawn out in virtue of appropriations made by law. 
Bo jealous were our ancestors, that, in the grant of 
powers to the National Government, they confined 
seine? to the immediate representatives - the 
opie of originating appropriation bills. These 
principles militate against the idea that it is right 
or constitutional to give the money of the people tc 
Corporations fo loan out and bank upon; or, in other 
words, to use it for the wnauthorized purpose of pri- 
eee They accord in principle, on the other 
hand, with the proposed plan of separation. By 
the provisions of the Constitution, Congress holds 
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the purse, and is entitled to the custody and safe- 
keeping of the finances of the nation. The power 
of raising revenue, and directing its appropriation, 
1S vested in that body. The revenue is to be raised 
and expended by authority of law. The agents 
for collecting and disbursing, under the Constitu- 
tion, are appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; but when 
appointed, they cannot raise or disburse one dollar 
without the authority of law. A just regard to con- 
Stitutional injunction, and an exalted patriotism, 
demands that the National Treasury, with over- 
flowing means, should net be exposed to bankruptcy 
by the vicissitudes of banking and commercial fluctua- 
tions. Pledged to no peculiar pian or bill to effec- 
tuate the object of separation, I am disposed to 
anxiously inquire and deliberate carefully upon the 
details, so as to secure the least possible injury in 
the process, and to accommodate the return to the 
early and approved policy of the Government, to 
the existing situation of the curreney and circu- 
lating medium of the country. Party prejudice, 
united with an avaricious feeling on the part of 
bankers and speculators, have left no effort untried 
to assail, with a ferocious spirit, the plan of an 
tndependent Treasury. By some it is attacked as 
the creation of a great Government bank. This is the 
most unfounded of all the attempts which have 
been made to prejudice the public mind. Under 
the provisions of the bill reported in the Senate, as 
well as that under discussion, less power is con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury over the 
public fuads than what he has possessed since the 
origin of the Government, and no more than what 
he must exercise under any system. He has al- 
ways paid the public creditors by Treasury drafts, 
and always must pay them in this manner. When- 
ever greater accumulations of revenue arise al any 
one place than are required for expenditures at 
that point, he must, and always has had the power 
of transferring the surplus to places*where it is 
wanted. Such, and no greater, are the powers 
conferred by the provisions of the bill; yet it is 
said that the holders of these Treasury drafts or 
warrants may endorse them over to third persons, 
and thus render them negotiable, and that these 
drafts will constitute the paper currency of the Go- 
vernment bank. This pretext is at once annihilated 
by the provision requiring these drafts to be 
prompily presented and paid, so that they cannot 


continue in circulation, and form a part of the cir- 


culating medium of the country. Compare the 
limited powers proposed to be vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with those which a connec- 
tion with a league of combined banks would give. 
The league would consist of State banks, retaining 
all the powers conferred by their charters. In ad- 
dition, you secure to them the use of the public de- 
posites, to be discounted upon, and used as an in- 
crease of capital. You give them unlimited credit 
by the reception of their notes as gold and silver 
in payment of the public dues. You consolidate, 
organise, and blend the interests and capital of the 
selected and united banks into one great whole; 
and as the central power, you place that whole un- 
der the supervision of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. One mind, one powerful will, would direct and 
control the operations of this eentral power, to which 
the currency, the business, und the property of the 
country, had been surrendered. Would not this create 
a bank?—a Government bank, under Executive 
control, which might end in despotism? 

Again: it is alleged that the Independent Trea- 
sury planextends and enlarges Executive patron- 
age. To make the comparison between that and 
the deposite bank system on this point, analyze and 
compare the provisions of the bill. By it there are 
four public receivers to be appointed, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, whose united salaries 
will amount to about twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars; and} ten clerks, whose salaries will average 
about twelve thousand dollars; and these, together 
with such visiters as may be occasionally appointed 
to count the money, and examine the accounts of 
the different depositories are all the addition to the 
Executive patronage. How trifling in comparison 
with all that immense influence, which is aban- 
doned by dissevering the corrupt and corrupting 
influence of aconnection with selected depvusite 
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banks! In them are united all the elements of 
power; immense capital, controlled by a central in- 
fluence, and blended and united: with the Execu- 
live, so as to constitute a mighty mass, portending 
danger and ruin to republican liberty. View the 
number of persons who are liable to be affected by 
banking influence, the power they possess in the 
community, and the extent of control that may be 
exercised over them, and the most sceptical wil! be 
convinced that the deposite system combines the ele- 
ments of political power in a much more eminent de- 
gree than the alternative plan. In addition to the 
officers now in service, say twenty-five of the most 
powerful banks are to be selected. ‘The officers 
and stockhollers of these institutions are directly 


interested in their prosperity, and, of course, as 
their peculiar interests are embarked in a common 
bettom with the Executive who selected the banks, 


they would sustain him. These, in the aggregate, 
at a fair computation, number two thousand five 
hundred persons—the most influential in the com- 
munity, with numbers dependent on them for 
favors and accommodation. Admit that the twenty- 
five or thirty individuals appointed to office under 
the Independent Treasury system are equal in cha- 
racter and respectability to an equal number of the 
officers and stockholders of banks, yet how much 
less influence do they possess, and how small their 
means of exercising control over public opinion, in 
comparison with that of the others. How immea- 
surably is this power increased, when you view 
American banking as one great system, extending 
throughout the broad limits of the land, and num- 
bering upwards of eight hundred and twenty ban!es, 
wielding a capital of hundreds of millions, and pos- 
sessing an influence, either directly or indirectly, 
over sear ene million of persons. What a stand- 
ing army of friends and partisans could an Execu- 
tive Magistrate rally around him, when closely 
allied to, and united with, this great system! The 
State bank deposite system, by placing the se.ected 
banks at its head, under the contro! of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, would constitute that dangerous 
combination. 

It is further objected that the public money 
would not be safe under the Independent Treasury 
scheme. The officers would be under heavy bonds for 
a faithful discharge of their trusts, and woul:, in ad- 
dition, be subject to fine and imprisonment for using 
or lending the public money for any privale purpose 
whatever. Does the fact that they are officers o! the 
Government render them dishonest and corrupt, 
and that if they were bank officers, they would be 
transmuted into trustworthy and honorable men? 
Every dollar of revenue has heretofore passed 
through the hands of two sets of public officers. 
Collecting officers first receive the money; it is in 
their hands until deposited with the selected depo- 
sitory. The disbursing officers pay out the public 
money; and it is in their hands from the time it is 
withdrawn from the depository until it is paid to 
the party entitled to receive it. These are Execu- 
tive officers. The banks, as depositories, from the 
recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury, have 
caused greater losses to the Government than have 
arisen from both these classes of Executive officers. 
Experience, from the origin of the Government, 
repels the allegation. 

But it is objected that the plan assails credit, and 
aims a fatal blow at the banks. What right have 
the State banks to the custody of the public money? 
An individual who would set up aciaim to be made 
the depositary of the public money, for the avowed 
and fexpress purpose of loaning it out, at an inte- 
rest, for his private advantage, would be laughed to 
scorn. Yet grave claims are set up‘in favor of a 
number of individuals associated by charter, and 
who enjoy high privileges under their charters, to 
the use of the public money. Have corporations 
greater rights than individuals? With great respect 
for the opinions of others, I hold the reverse of this 

ition. If the banks have no vested right to the 
public funds, it certainly is not attacking them to 
withhold from them the possession of that which 
they have no righttoclaim. But it is said that the 
refusal to receive their issues and notes in the pay- 
ment of public dues is an assault on their credit. 
The Constitution only recognises the precious me- 
tals as currency; nocreditor can be compelled to 
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receive from hes debtor’ any other medinm than 
specie in the liqnidation and payment of a debt. 
The reception of the notes of individuals or of 
banks in payment is entirely at the option of the 
creditor; and itis never deemed an assault upon 
the credit of am individual or a bank to refuse their 
notes in the liquidation of a demand. Why should 
the public Treasury be placed in a different position 
Jrom all other creditors? and why should the public 
duss be made an exception to all other debts? Credit, 
sound aud well regulated credit, is the germ of 
prosperity. [ts preservation, im importance, is se- 
cond only to the preservation of the liberties of the 
‘people. It is best cherished and protected when 
corporations and individuals confine their opera- 
tions within due bounds, and discharge faithfully 
aud promptly their pecuniary and moral duties. 
Would not integrity and enterprise command the 
same confidence, whether the funds of the nation 
are kept in State banks or in the hands of the offi 
cers of the people? Would a neighbor cease to 
trust his neighber, because the Government did not 
receive bank notes in payment of its dues? Un- 
donbtedly not. Convinced that the jast credit of 
banking institutions and individuals cannot be in- 
juriously affected by the continued severance of 
the Treasury Department from the State banks, it 
is believed this objection has its origin in a heated 
and excited imagination, and not in sober reason. 

The modus operandi, under the bill, will, in my 
judgment, have this effect. In many cases, 
when a‘I'reasury warrant is drawn upon one of 
the branch Treasuries, the holder will deposite it 
for transmission and collection in, or exchange it 
for, the notes of the best and most convenient spe- 
cie-paying bank, by which the bank will effect a 
very desirable object—the circulation of its own 
notes in exchange for a Treasury warrant, pay- 
able only in specie. If there should be a branch 
Treasury in the vicinity of the bank, it will draw 
the specie; or, if remote, the warrant will be sent to 
seitle balances, if any be due, at the commercial 
points in the vicinity of a branch Treasury. Spe- 
cie-pay ing banks will thus get hold of many of the 
warrants, which will either answer for exchanges 
in the settlement of balances due distant banks, or 
for the purpose of strengthening their vaults by an 
influx of the precious metals. This process, the 
natural incident of the system, is calculated to re- 
move all cause of alarm from the true friends of the 
State banks, or from the anxious advocates of the 
credit system—a name which has usurped the 
place of the former appellation of friends of the 
American system. What will constitute the real 
difference between the antagonist systems? In the 
ene case, the public funds a@re to be loaned out for 
private gain; in’ the other, they are retained for the 
legitimate use of the Government. In the one, it will 
be the interest of a powerful class to swell the re- 
venue to the highest possible standard: in the other, 
it will be the interest of the whole people that the re- 
venue should be strictly limited, and confined to the 
most economical expenditure compatible with the 
public weal. If, at any time, it should suddenly 
and unexpectedly accumulate, its first effect would 
be to lock up an andue portion of the active capital 
of the ceuntry. This would produce a continued 
effort to reduce the revenue, to get clear of the 
Treasury hoards. These operations will rather tend 
to preserve the equilibrium in the monetary sys- 
tem, as the accumulations in the Treasury will 
check the speculations which have caused it; where- 
as the accumulation of deposites m the banks, to be 
loaned out, will increase, and, for a considerable 
time give new impetas to the injurious excitement. 
Irreguiarities will accree in the revenue, indepen- 
dently of any plan for — the public money; 
but thal system is the worst which aggravates these ir- 
regularities most. 

1 am friendly to credit; have no hostility to well 
regulated State banks; and repudiate, as a clear and 
palpable misrepresentation, that charge so perse+ 
veringly promulgated against the Democratic party 
‘chat it desires the destruction of all banks, and the 

rostration of all cfedit.” The bill provides: that, 
rem aod after the 3fst December, 1828) otie-sixth 
of the revenue is to be collected ‘and paid in the 
legal currency, or in the evidences of debt against 
the United States, created by Jaw; and i 
i& amount one-sixth anuually, until 1643, when the 








Whole revenue is to be paid in this medium. Up 
t0 that period, the bills of such banks as now pay 
specie, or as may think proper to resume specie 
payments, are tu be receivable. 


resume; and the change in the kind of money re- 
ceivable, will be so gracual that it cannot possibly 
produce any sensible effect upon the banits, or the 
community. Nay, if, on trial,after one or two 


This, for the time | 
being, will held out an inducement to the banks to | 
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years, one-sixth shouid be found to operate injuri- |, 


ously to the commerce or the people of the country, 
how readily can the act be reduced, or the whole 
system, as to the colleetion in specie only, be 
changed, or modified. While the revenne is daily 
being received, it will as daily be returning into 
circulation in payments to the creditors of the Go- 
vernment, who immediately pay it out to the other 
classes of the community. The pay to officers o 
the Government, for services rendered, constitute 
but a small item in the expenditures of the nation. 
The sums expended in paying and maintaining the 
Army and the Navy, in erecting fortifications for 
the protection of ihe country; in extinguishing the 
Indian title to lands; in Indian annuities; in im- 
proving harbors; in pensions to disabled and Revo- 
lutionary soldiers; constitutes the great drain on the 
public purse. Who are those creditors and officers 
of the Government? fre they not of the people? The 
Government itself belongs to the people. The reve- 
nue raised, is by and under the authority of the 
people. The money, when received and collected, 
is the property of the people. When paid out and 
disbursed, it goes into the hands ef the people. Yet, 
we are gravely told that this bill “establishes one cur- 
rency Jor the Government, and a diff.rent and inferior 
currency for the people.” The character of creditor 
and debtor is constantly fluctuating—changes)!- 
as itis, that of private citizen and officer is yet 
more uncertain. To-day, an individual may hold 
the most exalted office in the Government, and to- 
morrow be a‘private citizen; and so e converso, to- 
day a private citizen, and to-morrow the Governor 
ofa State. Yet, in either situation, he is neither more 
nor less than one of the people. 

The Constitution protects every citizen in the 
reception of the legal currency only, in the liquida- 
tion of debts due him. All the branches of this 
Government, united with all the branches of all the 
State Governments, under the Conslitution, could 
not make aught but guid and silver a legal tender 
in payment of a demand. The united action of 
the whole could not compel the humblest citizen to 
accept and take bank notes in payment of a debt 
due to him. Yet the highest attribute of sove- 
reiguty in the Government is to be surrendered, 
and the people, in their aggregate capacity of rulers, 
are to be coerced to recewwe bank notes in payment of 
their dues. How void of foundation in truth is this 
objection. The act of 1789 provided “that the 
daties and fees to be collected by virtue of ths act 
shall be received in gold and silver coin only.” At 
that time there existed, and were used as currency 
in the business of the country, the bills of credit of 
the several States, and the notes of several State 
banks then in being. This established the Trea- 
sury currency, “in gold und silveronly.” The act 
of i790 pursued the same policy, in similar lan- 
guage. The act of 1791 creating a Bank of the 
United States, extended the Treasury currency to 
the bills or motes of the said corporation, payable 
on demand “‘in gold or silver coin.” ‘The resolu- 
tion of 1816 was the first legislative act recognising 
the reception of the notes of State banks convertible 
at the will of-the holder into the precious metals, in 
payment of debts due the Government. From 1789 
up 1816, this policy was not arraigned as creating a 
discrimination between the Government and the people, 
or as an citack upon the credit system, or as an assault 
upon the State banks. These objections, now so 
clamorously urged, are the growth of latter times. 
By the passage of the bill, the Government will 
have the control of its own means and the com- 
mand of the funds in its possession wherewith to 
liquidate its debts in a medium of uniform value, 
instead of the promises to pay of corporations, 
who, at a moment, by suspension, can render them 
unavailable. It will have a tendency to inerease 
the specie circulation, and retain in the country a 
metallic basis, on which the every day busitiess of ' 
the small trader, the laborer, and mechanic, may 
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rest with perfect security. So far as its influence 
operates, it will restrain importations, and in some 
measure check the spirit of wild adventure and 
speculation in foreign goods, which has on various 
occasions produced such deleterious effects on the 
industry of the country. The resiraint upen im- 
portation will act a a stimulant to the comestic 
manufacturer; inasmach as it will afford him a 
certain market, and a fair price, for the manufac- 
tured article. The effect it may produce on the 
currency of the country attaches to the measure a 
deep and extensive control. The National Govern- 
ment cannot directly interfere with the issue of 
State banks. Incidentally, in the arrangement for 
the collection, safe-keeping and disbursement of 
the revenue, it may produce an effect, calculated 
either to increase their issues, and swe!l the circu- 
lation of their paper, or to restrain them within 
safer Lounds. The ascertainment of the evils in- 
flicted upen the community by our paper system 
of currency, and the causes thereof, inevitably 
point to the course of policy demanded by the best 
interests of the country. These evils consist in ils 
instability, and its sudden tendency to immense er- 
pansions and sudden and ruinous contractions. What- 
eve: checks these tendencies musi pioduce salutary 
effeets. Wall this bill produce this consequence? 
A demand for specie to the amount of the revenue 
and expenditures of the Government, w.ll be con- 
stantiy kept up. This will compel the banks to be 
more cautious in their issues in the commercial 
cities, and to keep in their vaults a larger quantity 
of specie in proportion to their circulation. Their 
caution will act upon the country banks. This re- 
straining influeuce, so far as it exists, will be salu- 
tary. True it wil reduce the profits of banks, but 
this is inevitable in any process of reform that 
may be adopted to purify and renovate the system. 
The withdrawal of the public money from the 
mass of capital on which banks discount and issue 
paper, will do more to res‘rain the over-issues of 
banks, and produce stability and uniformity of cur- 
rency, than all the other provisions of the bill. 

The consequences of this restraint on bank issues 
and circulation, although highly advantageous to 
the nation, lessons the profits of banking. Hence 
itis natural to find these who are deeply interested 
in swelling the dividends and profits of the State 
banks, opposed to the Independent Treasury plan. 
Their pecuniary interests influence their judg- 
meat,and control their actions, This accounts, 
in part, for the deep and deadly hostility which 
has been exhibited towards the measure. 
truth a struggie between the holders of stocks and 
the other classes of the community, The former, 
though much’ less numerous than the latter, pos- 
sess such powers of combination and unity of ac- 
tion, that they are enabled to hold the conflict in 
doubt. Having time at command, they meet, con- 
sult, advise, and actin concert. ~ Possessed of im- 
mense wealth, they control a large portion of the 
public press. The avenues of information to the 
people, being thus subject to the stock interests, 
convey such intelligence as is calculated to ad- 
vance and sustain the policy of those who main- 
tain the press. This ad:hixture of individual pe- 
cuniary interests into the political conflicts of the 
day, has tinged them with a bitterness and person- 
ality, unfavorable to the permanency of our beau- 
tifal and admirable polity. To this is to be traced 
the increased licentiousness of the press: to which 
superadd the intense thirst for office and politi - 
cal power, and you havea key which lays open 
the causes, and makes bare the motives which has 
converted this hall into a gladitorial arena. 

The settlement of those financial questions that 
draw into the vortex of political strife all the busi- 
ness. of the community, is among the most desira- 
ble results that can be anticipated by the passage 
of the bill. It will give peace to the agitated ele- 
ments and stormy passions of party. Men will 
settle down to their business with the certain hope 
that industry and enterprise will better their situa- 
tion. Every well regaiated Government should 
foster and cherish this desire in the citizen to ad- 
vance his prosperity as the source of perpetual 
progress in civilization. That desire transports 
the imagination of man in the future. 


“Bpes fovet agricolas 
Crura sonant ferro sed canit intetepus,” 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


REMARKS OF MR. CAMBRELENG, 
Or New York. 
In the House of Representatives, June, 1838—On the 
bill to modify and repeal certain provisions of 
the deposite act of June, 1836. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said that, at an earlier 

riod of the session, he would have moved to re- 
fer the bill to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
He should have preferred adding some of the salu- 
tary provisions of the Sub-Treasury bill, restricting 
public officers, prescribing their duties, and pro- 
tecting the revenue by additional guards. But the 
mere proposition of any of the sections of that bill, 
he was sure, would alarm gentlemen, and produce 
debate, and there was no time now to hear denun- 
ciations or discuss amendments. 

He thought the bill ought to be acceptable to 
both sides of the House. The first section re- 
moved the restriction in the act of 1836, on the re- 
ceipt of the notes of banks issuing notes of a less 
denomination than five dollars since the 4th of 
July, 1836, and placed the banks which had re- 
sumed specie payments on a footing with the Bank 
of the United States and other banks which had 
resisted the resumption. The second section pro- 
posed to repeal the provisions of the same act, 
establishing the State bank deposite system, which 
had been, so far as that system was concerned, 
rendered mere nullities by the general suspension 
of specie payments; which event brought into ope- 
ration other provisions of that act, the last of 
which placed the publie meney in the keeping of 
the Treasurer of the United States, according to 
the act of 1789. 

He was at a loss to discover what part of the 
deposite act of June, 1836, worth struggling for or 
against, remained to produce so much excitement 
oneither side. The law prohibits the Secretary 
from employing almost every bank in the Union, 
and whether the State bank deposite provisions are 
repealed or not, the effect will be essentially the 
same. The first section males it “the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to select, as soon as may 
be practicable, and employ as the depositories of 
the money of the United States, such of the banks 
incorporated by the several States, by Congress for 
the District of Columbia, or by the Legislative 
Councils of the respective Territories for those 
Territories, as may be located at, adjacent or con- 
venient to, the points or places at which the reve- 
nues may be collected or disbursed,” etc. 

The banks then employed were to be continued 
as depositdries. Once employed, the Secretary was 
not authorized to discontinue them as depositories, 
or to withdraw the public money from their keep- 
ing, unless, as is provided for in the eighth section, 
“any one of said banks «hall fail or refuse to per- 
form any of said duties as prescribed by this act, 
and stipulated to be performed by its contract; or 
if any of said banks shall at any time refuse to pay its 
own notes in specie if demanded; or shall fail to keep 
in its vaults such an amount of specie as shall be 
required by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall be, in his opinion, necessary to render the said 
bank a safe depository of the public moneys, hav- 
ing due regard to the nature of the business trans- 
acted by the bank.” 

This case unexpectedly occurred in May, 1837, 
and this section further and expressly provides that 
‘in any and every such case, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue any such 
bank as a depository, and withdraw from it the publie 
moneys which it may hold on deposite at the time 
of such discontinuance. And incase of the dis- 
continuance of any of said banks, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to report to 
Congress immediately, if in session, and if not in 
session, then at the commencement of its next ses- 
sion, the facts and reasons which have induced 
such discontinuance.” 

The late deposite banks have forfeited their right 
to be employed as depositories of the public money. 
‘The Secretary has discontinued them as such, and, 
in September last, reported to Congress, His autho- 
= under vant as it respects these: banks, is 
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from whence it was derived—the Congress of the 
United States; and it now rests with that branch 
of the Government to determine what measures, if 
any at all, shall be adopted in regard to them. 
There is no provision whatever in the Deposite act 
of 1836, which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury toemploy again any such bank, under that 
act, as a depository of the public money. Its re- 
peal cannot, therefore, in any manner affect the late 
deposite banks. 

Far from being authorized to employ, under 
this act, these banks, the same section provides 
that, “in case of the discontinuance of any of said 
banks as a place of deposite of the public money 
for any of the causes hereinbefore provided, it shall 
be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to deposite 
the money thus withdrawn in some other bank of de- 
posite already selected, or to select some other bank asa 
place of depesite, upon the terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by this act.” The condition of the banks of 
this country rendered this provision a nullity. The 
Secretary found it impracticable to execute the law 
and place the money in other banks of deposite; for 
the fifth section of the same act expressly prohibited 
him from selecting or continuing any bank “as a 
place of deposite of the public money which shall 
not redeem its notes and bills, on demand, in specie,” 
or “‘which shall, after the 4th of July, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, issue or pay out 
any note or bill of a less denomination than five dol- 
lars.” 

These two provisions excluded every bank in the 
United States from Canada to Texas, or the At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico, and especially at all 
the great points where our revenue was collected. 
A bank or two in the interior, and a few savings 
banks, may have escaped the prohibition. It would, 
however, be difficult to find in any State in the 
Union any bank, though it may not have suspend- 
ed specie payments, issued notes or bills under five 
dollars, or may not have been a bank of issue at 
all, which did not “ pay out” during the suspen- 
sion, the notes or bills of other banks or corpora- 
tions of a less denomination than five dollars. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is consequently, by these 
restrictions, prohibited from employing almost 
every bank in the Union, and it is not easy to per- 
ceive what interest they have in resisting the pro- 
posed repeal of the deposite act of 1836. 

But, sir, | have now to refer to another, and by 
far the most important, provision of the act of 
1836, especially as it regards the power of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury over the public money, and 
the employment hereafter of any bank not already 
employed under the provisions of that act. Under 
the provisions already referred to, the Secretary 
was authorized to select deposite banks, to dis- 
continue them, to report to Congress his reasons 
for such discontinuance, and to place the public 
money in other banks. These duties have all been 
discharged except the last, and that was wholly 
impracticable. Here the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the act of June, 1836, was 
exhausted. Another provision, being the last 
clause of the eighth and same section, took’effect, 
and transferred the keeping of the public money to 
the Treasurer of the United States in the following 
words: 

“In default of any bank to receive such deposite, 
the money thus withdrawn shall be kept by the Trea- 
surer of the United States according to the laws now 
in force, and shall be subject to be disbursed according 
to law.” 

This provision of the act of 1836 has been 
executed; the public money is in the custody 
of the Treasurer “according to the laws now 
in force,” and is “disbursed. according to law.” 
Such is the end of the deposite act of 1836, so 
far as it regards the power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to employ State banks, under that act, 
as depositories of the public money. The act of 
1789, the foundation of the Sub-Treasury system of 
collecting, keeping, and disbursing the public reve- 
nue, is revived and confirmed by the act of 1836; 
and until Congress repeals that provision, and the 
act of 1789, they must remain the law of the laud. 
The power of the Secretary of the Treasury relates 
to the “collection,” not.to the “ keeping,” of the 


public money, which is given, by the act of 1789, 
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10 the Treasurer. That act became the law in 
1837, » hen the provision referred to toole eflect; 
and the Secretary has no power to set it aside. He 
cannot, by mere construction, undo what has been 
done accor. »g to law, and take the public money 
from the keep ng of the Treasurer of the United 
States, deposite it with banks, and revive the State 
bank deposite sysem. This power now rests ex- 
clusively with Corgress. If banks are hereafter 
to be employed for ar v purpose, the authority must 
be found in the seve al powers given und-r acts 
which were in force friox to the existence of the de- 
posite law of 1836. ‘This is, and must 


remain, the 
law ofthe land; and no “ lamontatio: 


\ . ' 
here or eist- 


where,” to. excite alarms for party pu 


rposes, can 
change uw. Ie depends upon ne veto, ao! in any 
manner upon the will of the President or of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. They are bound to ex- 
ecute the law, and dare not disobey it. The Sub- 


Treasury, or the collection, keepinz, and shu 
ment of the public money by our own 0! . 
must continue, till our existing lavs are mo! fied 
or repealed. 

What prospect is there of any modification of ou: 
financial laws—of our concurrence in any n 
plan for collecting, keeping, and disbursing the 
public revenue? None, sir. The two Houses ar 
at variance, and a majority even here cannot agree 
on any plan whatever. The National Bank, State 


bank, and speeial deposite systems have been each 
and all rejected. The Sub-Treasury is undoubtedly 
the strongest measure here and abroad. Wheneve: 
and wherever an issue.may be made between that 
and any one of the various plans proposed, it will 
be ultimately triumphant. There is, however, but 


one issue between parties, and that is, whether we 
shall employ agents who hold their oftices under 
the authority of, and are responsible to, the peop!e; 


or others, responsible alone to stockholders from 
whom they derive their appointments; whether our 
public money shall be devoted to public use, or 


surrendered to banks to add to their profits and em- 
barrass trade. The issue is now, as it has been, 
and will be, whether we shall confide 
ment of our own choice, or submit the adminis‘ra. 

tion of our affairs to the dominion of a National 

Bank, 

Until this great issue is decided, we must have 
some system; and as jwe cannot concur in the prin 
ciples or details of any other plan, we must submit 
to the laws as they are. By the failure of th 
State bank deposite system, and the nullification of 
that law, we have returned to ‘the constitulone 
point from whence we started; and all that is roy 
required, are judicious laws for regulating the duti 
of our public officers, and more perfectly guards: 
our revenue. Whether the deposite portion of the 
act of 1836 be or be not repealed, is not material. 
The only important provision now in existence, 
and which has superseded the others, is the last 
clause of the 8th section of the act, which puts 
aside banks as the keepers and disbursers o! the 
public money; and, dropping all future intervention 
of the Secretary of the Treasury under that act, ex- 
pressly directs that the public money “shal! be kept 
by the Treasurer of the United States according to 
the laws now [then] in force, and shall be subject 
to be disbursed according to law.” If the twelve 
sections were repealed, the revenue would be co!l- 
lected, kept, and disbursed “according to the laws 
in force” prior to the passage of the deposite act; 
and if they are rot repealed, the same laws are in, 
operation. 

The act of 1836 clothes the Secretary of the 
Treasury with no authority to revive the system 
then proposed. His powers are prescribed in the 
act; he has discharged his duties under it, and ex- 
hausted his authority. He cannot revoke the last 
condition of that act, nor can he revive its provi- 
sions without new and express authority from Con- 
gress. If these provisions are not superseded and 
extinguished, that officer would at this moment 
possess extraordinary powers. By the first section 
of the act, it is made the duty of the Secretary to 
select banks “adjacent or convenient to the_points 
or places at which the revenues may be collected 
or disbursed; and in those States, Territories or 
Districts in which there are no banks, or in which 
no bank can be employed as a deposite bank, aid 
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within which the public collections c1 disbarse- 
ments require @ depository, the said Secretary maey 
make arrangements with a bank or banks in some other 
State, Territory or District, to establih an agency or 
agencies, in the States, Territories or Districts so desti- 
tute of banks, as banks of depcsite; and to receive 
through such agency such deposites of the public money 
as may be directed to be made at the points desig- 
nated, and to make such disbursements as the public 
service may require at those points. 

What would have been the operation of this sec- 
tion but for the last clause of the eighth section? or 
what would it be if the Secretary could now revive 
the act?’ It is said that a few banks, among others 
the Bank of Missouri and the Bank of Wheeling, 
have not violated the provisions of that act, though 


I doubt whether they have not “paid out” the bills | 


or notes of other banks or corporations of a less 
denomination than five dollars. 


struction, it would have been, and would still be, 
the Secretary's duty to make arrangements with the 
tank of Wheeling, or of Missouri, to establish 
agencies throughout the Union to receive and dis- 
burse the public money. If such be the true con- 


struction of the act, it would be his duty to make 


arrangements with some one of the new free trade 
banks in New York to establish agencies in almost 
every Stale of the Union. Butsuch is not the law. 
The case provided for in the act of 1836 has occur- 
red. Deposite banks coming within all the provi- 
sions of that act were not to be found, and the pub- 
lic money has gone, according to the last and ex- 
ess condition of that act, into the custody of the 
reasurer of the United States. It cannot be drawn 
from the depositories, created under the act of 1789, 
to be placed in banks, under the deposite act of 
1836; ee former having superseded the latter in all 
the collection districts throughout the Union, with 
very few exceptions. Until the law is changed, 
the deposites must be made under the authority of 
‘the laws in force” prior to the existence of the act 
of Jane, 1836. 

So far, then, as it regards the question of re- 
viving a State bank deposite system, it is not very 
material whether the first twelve sections of the act 
of 1836 be repealed or not. With the exception 
of a very few districts, where little revenue is col- 
lected, the depositories are all established under the 
laws in force prior to the act of 1836; and if the 
remnant of that act were repealed, we should have, 
as we ought, one system for the whole Union. 

The first section of the bill is more important. 
It removes the restriction on the receipt of the 
notes of banks which have, since the 4th of July, 
1836, issued notes of a less denomination than five 
dollars. There is, under existing circumstances, 
an obvious propriety in removing the discrimi- 
nation which now exists. 

The notes of banks which have zealously jabored 
to resume specie payments, cannot be received 
in payment of public dues, while those of the Bank 
of the United States and of other banks, which 
have uniformly resisted the resumption, would be 
received. Whatever opinion may be entertained 
of the receipt of bank notes of any denomination, 
all such discrimination should, for the present, be 
removed. We can agree on this point, if we can- 
not concur in any judicious financial plan. The 
next most important measure for the public is an 
adjournment. When this session ceases, we shall 
not be disturbed by ridiculous alarms about the 
Sub-Treasury, spread abroad by those who never 
read a section of the bill. It is now in operation, 
and the longer we try it the better shall we appre- 
ciate ite simplicity and economy. No other sys- 
lem can relieve trade from an embarrassing con- 
nection with Government, and render our Treasury 
independent of banks. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


REMARKS OF MR. ATHERTON, 
Or New HampsnHire, 

In the House of Representatives, June, 1838—On the 

bill making appropriations for the continuance of 


the Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. 


But, suppose | 
either of these banks had not, under such a con- 
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Mr. ATHERTON said he would detain the 
House but a few moments. The gentleman from 
Kentucky whe reported the bill (Mr. Pore] had 
several times, in his remarks, referred to the bill as 
coming from the Committee of Ways and Means. 
So far as this circumstance would indicate thal a 
majority of the members of that committee ap- 
proved of the principles of the bill, it might lead 
to an erroneous conclusion. It was his impression 
that a majority of the members of the committee 
were not favorably disposed to the bill, and that 
they had merely suffered it to be reported because 
it referred to a subject in which many members of 
the House felt much interest, and which was pro- 
per for the consideration and decision of the House, 
and which they would hardly expect the commit- 
tee to retain from them, or to reject. At any rate 
he could speak for himself, and say that such were 
the views by which he had been governed, if he 
had voted to report the bill; for he was decidedly 
opposed to its passage. 

He considered the system of internal improve- 
ment by the General Government as intimately 
connected with a high protecting tariff, as it is 
called; for when such a system is undertaken, what 
limit can be fixed to the expenditures to be made in 
pursuance of it}—what limit to the revenue to be 
raised for the purpose Of being wastefully lavished 
in those expenditures? 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity and ability mani- 
fested by those who have supported the bill, he had 
listened in vain for arguments to show that the sys- 
tem which the bill proposed to continue was either 
just and expedient, er constitutional. Sir, what has 
been the main argument relied upon to prove to us 
that we ought to pass this bill? Why, that the Go- 
vernment is bound by the obligation of a contract 
to do this, and that not to do it would be a breach 
of faith. This consideration was most strenuously 
urged by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Ew- 
1NG,}] and was also touched upon by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Porr.} 

When he heard gentlemen of acknowledged 
ability rely mainly for the support of a measure on 
an argument atierly and entirely destitute of any 
foundation—an argument which had long since 
been abandoned by the leading advocates of the 
measure, he was induced, at once, to conclude that 
reasons, with them, were not as “plenty as black- 
berries,” and that the measure was, by this very 
circumstance, rendered liable to just suspicion. 
And he must say that it was with some surprise 
thal, at this time, he heard this pretended obligation 
brought forward gravely to the notice of the House, 
and the House told they were bound, “by con- 
tract,” to continue this system. Sir, the person who 
may be considered the founder of this system of 
internal improvements, or, who, if not iis founder, 
has certainly been, and is still, its most distinguish- 
ed advocate—the individual who has carried his 
doctrines in favor both of the constitutionality and 
expediency of the system toa greater extent, per- 
haps, than any other statesman in the country, the 
champion of the “American system,” so called, has, 
long ago, dismissed this argument as unjustifiable 
and untenable. He has abandoned this position. 
He has 1ebuked and repudiated this pretence as 
having no foundation. To show this, he [Mr. A.] 
would trouble the House by reading a passage or 
two from the Register of Debates. 

In the debate on the bill “for the continuation 
and repair of the Cumberland road, in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Missouri,” which took plece in 
the Senate of the United States, in the year 1835, 
Mr. Ewine of Ohie, an advocate of the bill, said: 

“That the Senator from South Carolina seemed te have for- 
gotten the origin of the appropriation, and had overlooked 
what was in justice due to-one of the States of the Union. It 
must be recollected that, when Ohio was admitted into the 
Union, and her constitution was formed, there was inserted in 
i aclause appropriating two per cent. of the produce of the 
sales of the public lands, within her limits, for the making of 


roads leading to the State; and Ohio, in consideration of this 


provision, agreed not to tax the lands belonging to the United 
Biates for five years.” 


Mr. Cray of Kentucky, also an advocate of the 
bill, in the course of his remarks on the subject, 
used the following language: 

‘“Now he did not coneur with the gentleman 
{Mr. Ewine) that Ohio could, as a matter of strict 
right, demand of the Government to keep this road 
in repair; and why so? Because, by the terms of 
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the compact under the operation of which the road 
was made, there was a restricted and defined fund 
set apart, in order to accomplish that object; and 
THAT FUND MEASURED THE OBLIGATION OF THE Go- 
VERNMENT. It had been, however, LONG SINCE Fx- 
Hav:TeD. There was NO OBLIGATION then on the 
part of the Government to keep the road in re- 
air.” 

He (Mr. A.) would, then, repeat his surprise 
that an argument so untenable, and which has thus 
been repudiated by the champion of the internal 
improvement system, should be now brought for- 
ward and urged in favor of that system, and his 
conviction that the friends of the system must be 
hard pressed for arguments. 

He agreed with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Campsext,] that it was a matter of con- 
gratulation that the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. Unperwoop,] formerly a friend of the system 
of internal improvement, and, even now, believing 
in its constitutionality, should have come out 
frankly and openly against its continuance. The 
gentleman from Kentucky acknowledges that he 
has become convinced that the system is partial in 
its operation, and properly says that he wishes to 
treat all sections alike; and if any sysiem is to be 
adopted, he calis for a system of equal justice. Sir, 
these arguments have again and again been urgel 
against the adoption and the continuance of this 
system, and he was harpy to know that some of 
those formerly its friends, have become convinced 
of their truth, The gentleman from Kentucky also 
says, that, to stop this system, cuts off patronage 
from the General Government, and throws it into 
hands that can exercise it better; and that ex- 
penditures thus carried on are wasteful and 
extravagant, compared with the execution of pro- 
jects carried on by States or prompted by indivi- 
dual interest. This is most true. These argu- 
ments he (Mr. A.) remembered to have seen stated 
in what he eonsidered a most unanswerable speech, 
delivercd on this floor many years since by a dis- 
tinguished representative from Virginia, now on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He was happy that the force of these ar- 
gumenis was now admitted, and that the lessons of 
experience had caused the abandonment of this 
odious and unjust system by some of those who had 
honestly heretofore supported it. 


The argument that there is any obligation result- 
ing from a compact binding us to pass this bill, is 
shown to be utterly futile. The system of internal 
improvements recognised in the bill is admitted by 
its former friends and supporters to be unequal, 
partial, and unjust. Why, then, he would ask, 
shall this systein of inequality, partiality, and injus- 
tice, be continued? What excuse can be imagined 
for its continuance? What reason can we give to 
our own consciences, or to our constituents, for 
passing this bil! appropriating nearly half a million 
of dollars, and more especially at the present time? 
Are we about to lavish hundreds of thousands on 
this unjust and unequal system, because our Trea- 
sury is full to overflowing? No, sir. The time 
has passed when those in favor of a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution need strain a point for the 
purpose of getling rid of an accumulating revenne, 
which they fear may lead to the dangerous princi- 
ple of disiribution. The present is the time for 
stopping this vast and wasteful expenditure on this 
unjust system. If any excuse were needed for 
such a determination, the present situation of the 
country would fully afford it. Not oniy so: it de- 
mands so imperatively such a result as to leave no 
excuse for a contrary determination. 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ewixc] had 
cautioned the gentleman from Kentucky not to 
“rob other States.” Mr. A. did not conceive that 
the rejection of this bill would be to rob the State 
of Indiana or any other State; but he did think that 
to the bill would approach much nearer to 
such aconsummatien. To carry on such a system 
is to tax one State for the benefit of another. It 1s 
to “rob” one section of the Union for the benefit of 
another. 

The gentleman from Indiana has further said 
that this system is necessary for the purpose of 
cementing together our Union. 





Mr. A. believed the best method of cementing | 
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the Union, was for the General Government to 
keep itself within its constitutional sphere, and not 
to exercise powers which did not belong to it, in 
pursuing a partial and oppressive system, the effect, 
if not the object of which is to build up one section 
of the Union at the expense of another. For, he 
must say, he viewed this system of internal im- 
provements by the General Government as not 
only oppressive and partial, but as unconstitution- 
al also. Its injustice and unequal operation, when 
attempted tv be carried out, would go far to con- 
vince him that the wise men who framed the Con- 
stitution, never intended to confer such a power on 
the Federal Goverument, unless, indeed, the clause 
of the Constitution can be pointed out, which ex- 
piicitly and unequivocally confers it. Not only 
does experience show the injustice of such a system, 
but it would seem to him, that from the beginning, 
it must have been foreseen by those who consitler- 
ed the subject, that such a system could result in 
nothing else than injustice. It would have given 
him great satisfaction, if geatlemen who advo- 
cate the bill, instead of referring to the names who 
have sustained or have seemed to sustain this sys- 
tem, to-prove ils constitutionality had pointed to 
the.clause in the Constitution where the power is 
conferred. It can surely do no harm to go to the 
Constitution itself; for “a frequent recurrence iv 
fundamental principles,” is necessary as a safe- 
guard to our liberties, and to prevent the Constitu- 
tion itself from being overwhelmed by glosses and 
constructions, and the opinions of dhose who not only 
were not its framers, but who have no senti- 
ments ia common with those distnguisied patriots. 

The consequences to which the possessivu of ‘this 
power by the General Governmen: must lead go 
very far to show how cautious we should be about 
hastily admitting its existence. Mr. Monroe’s 
name had been mentioned as among those in favor 
of the exercise of this power. Mr. A. believed it 
was in 1822, that Mr. Monroe returned with his 
veto a bill, establishing toll-houses and toll-gates 
on the Cumberland road, on the principle, that if 
Congress possess the power to enter a State, inter- 
fere in. their domestic concerns, to erect toll-gates 
upon their roads, to establish a system of police 
over them, and inflict penalties for its violations, 
and create tribunals, before which such offences 
might be tried, every barrier between Federal and 
State authority would be at once be prostrated; and 
so far as entire jurisdiction over the post roads of 
the country, for the purpose of levying tolls to 
keep them in repair, could extend, that this princi- 
ple would lead to perfectconsolidation. Yet the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, to whom he had 
alluded, contended, certainly with great plausibility, 
that the power to make the road admitted, the rest all 
followed as incidental to it, and as a necessary 
consequence. And he [Mr. A.] would again say, 
that it would give him great pleasure if the advo- 
cales of this power would point out that particular 
clause in the Constitution, from whence they de- 
duce it. 

The people of the State he had the honor, in 
part, to represent, as long ago as 1822, had thought 
this subject of so much importance that they ex- 
pressed, through their Legislature, by a most de- 
cided majority, their utter disapproval of the system 
of internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment, both on account of its unconstitutionality 
and its inexpediency. They have ever been uni- 
form in this epinion. They feel and know iis in- 
justice and inequality and oppressiveness. They 
have made their own roads, unaided by the Gene- 
ral Government; they are willing to doit. Why, 
then, shall they be taxed to make roads in the 
flourishing, fertile, and rich States of the West? 
Sir, itis monstrous and wicked injustice. Let it 
not be thought that the opposition of his constita- 
ents to this system arose from any hosiile feeling 


_ towards the Western States. Far frum this. No 


longer ago than the last year they instructed their Se- 
naturs, and requested their Representatives, in Con- 
gress to use their exertions to procure “such gradu- 
ation of the prices and limitation of the sales of the 
public lands as will best promote the settlement 
and actual occupancy of the same.” Their soil 
is not like that of the fertile and luxuriant West; 


but it requires the utmost exertions f the indusirj- 


ous and hardy population which covers it, to sub- 
due and cultivate it, thus serving to promate both 
their moral and physical energies. By those ener- 
gies and unceasing industry, they are enabled to 
provide for themselves the necessaries and even the 
luxuries of life, and to spread over their borders as 
uniform competence and content as prevail in any 
portion of our favored land. They are actuated 
by the strongest feelings of attachment towards the 
inhabitants of the Western States, who, on account 
of the continued stream of emigration which has 
poured thitherward from New England, may lite- 
rally be called their brethren. But justice to them- 
selves requires that they should protest against any 
further continuance of this system, so fraught with 
evil and injustice. 

He would, in conclusion, ask that the Clerk 
might read certain resolutions adopted by the Le- 
gislature of New Hampshire, Jan. 30, 1837, which 
expressed the views of his constituents on this 
subject. 
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REMARKS OF MR. CHAPMAN, 


Or AvaBama, 

In the House of Representatives, May 30, 1838—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill making appropriations for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities in Florida, ex- 
ecuting the late treaty with the Cherokees, and 
the removal of that tribe west of the Missis- 


Sippl. 

Mr. CHAPMAN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman: it was not my intention origi- 
nally to participate in the debate on the question 
now before the committee; but since remarks which 
I conceive to be of a most exiraordinary character, 
have fallen from some of the gentlemen who have 
preceded me, it would seem to be my bounden duty 
to make a few observations upon this subject. Be- 
sides, the whole of the Cherokee country in the 
State of Alabama, is embraced in my immediate 
district, and forms a large portion of its territory. 
No other member from my own State is so deeply 
interested as myself; and perhaps the constituents 
of no gentleman from either of the other States im- 
mediately concerned, are so extensively involved in 
interest asmy own. I trust, therefore, my peculiar 
position will be a sufficient apology for asking the 
attention of the commitiee, if but for a few mo- 
ments. 

Iam not in the habit of indulging in the debates 
in this House; for I found, very early after I had 
the honor of a seat here, how little was effected by 
the speeches made on this floor, notwithstanding 
much time was spent in their delivery. 

I am aware, however, that many of my constitu- 
ents blame me for not more frequently taking part 
in the discussions; still, with a view of saving the 
time of Ccngress, I forbear, even when strongly 
provoked, so fully am I convinced of the total in- 
efficiency of these efforts. 

I could heartily wish that the people knew these 
things as well asI do myself. Then, I am sure, 
instead of rewarding those who consume the time 
of the House, and squander the public money, by 
long and fruitless harangues, they would select 
others who would talk less and think more. 

I never speak, sir, for home consumption; and 
yet, on looking around at those empty seats, I am 
admonished that unless I do that it will be of little 
or no use to speak at all; for there are but very 
few present to hear me. Of this, however, I do 
not complain, as did the member from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Naytor,| who immediately preceded me, 
and whose views on the question now before us 
differ so materially from my own. 

That gentleman rose to address the committee 
evidently under feelings of powerful excitement. 
He had a studied eulogy to pronounce on his cele- 
brated champion, John Ross, and, in his own ex- 
alted imagination of his powers of oratory, a most 
withering denunciation of all who disagreed with 
him in opinion of that individual, or in the wild, 
enthusiastic, and fanatical notions he had con- 
ceived, and has jast peured forth here with so much 
vaunting. When he got up, he flattered himself 


that this was the fit occasion, this the very day, 
hwen immortal honors and glory would await him, 
and crown his success; but after he looked around 
on this floor, and gazed with an earnest stare at the 
galleries above, as one about to “cut fantastic 
capers before high Heaven,” and seeing few to wit- 
ness his grand display, in rage he cries, “J am 
mad!” Again he struggles in these loud and bois- 
terous strains, asifhe designed to reach a distant ear, 
or bring even “spirits from the vasty deep.” He 
calls for all to come! They heed him not, and he 
Still says, “ Jam mad!” With such enthusiasm, in 
a manner so frantic, displayed on an occasion when 
sober reason ought to have been predominant, ac- 
companied, too, by such a declaration so oftem re- 
peated, I almost resolved that it would be improper 
to notice er comment on any thing that fell from 
one ina state of mind so perfectly irresponsible; 
nor shall I, at least to the extent I we!l might do, 
but will suppress much of what had eccurred to me 
by way of retort. 

That gentleman stated in the outset, that he had 
carefully read and examined the volume of docu- 
mentary papers relating to the Cherokee affair, 
containig more than 1,000 pages, and found not 
one insinuation against John Ross; and before he 
concluded his speech, read a letter, [he might 
have found many,] directly contradicting the asser- 
tion he set out with. Now, sir, I did not rise to 
investigate the character of Ross; for I do not perceive 
what bearing it has on the present inquiry; but 
without pretending that I have been as industrious 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, to read this 
entire volume, yet I have seen enough in it to con- 
vince me, that the subject of his extravagant eulo- 
gy, in his intercourse with this Government, has 
acted with great duplicity; and with a view to ad- 
vance his own interest, at the sacrifice of the Che- 
rokee nation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in his zeal 
for tae Cherokees, seems to have been so far car- 
ried away by his sympathies, as to forget altogether 
that he is a citizen of the United States; but turns 
a deaf ear to the cries of his own fellow-citizens. 
He comments with great severity, on the con- 
duct of two individuals, who had acted as at- 
torneys for the Cherokees, for having aided in bring- 
ing about the late treaty; charging it as a violation 
of their trust, and a breach of their professional en- 
gagement. He looks to one side of the case only, 
and has shown himself to-day truly an advocate of 
the Cherokees, instead of a cool and reflecting le- 
gislator. When the heart-rending tale is related to 
him of his slaughtered countrymen by savage cru- 
elty—when the bloody scene of Indian butchery— 
the work of the tomahawk and scalping-knife, is 
exhibited to his view—when he sees the torch ap- 
plied to the houses of his own fellow-citizens, by 
savage hands, in the still hour of midnight, and de- 
fenceless and innocent women and children, while 
attempting to escape, massacred by the light of 
their burning habitations—he heeds not, but says: 
“IT am engaged as the advocate of their oppressors, 
and will afford no relief.” Great God! is this the 
language of an American statesman? Does the 
fate of this nation depend on such counsellors? 
Have the sons of our gallant fathers, who fought 
to establish this Government on principles of equal 
rights, and which has for more than half a centary 
moved on prosperously, so degenerated in patrict- 
ism? I trust the gentleman will, now that he has 
blown off his steam and become cool, reconsider 
his rash determination. I leave him, therefore, to 
pursue his own sober and dispassionate reflections. 

I pleaded my excuse for trespassing om the time 
of the committee, because of the deep interest my 
constituents have in the subject now under con- 
sideration. That interestis involved only so far as 
the bill and proposed amendments provide for ap 
prop iations to suppress hostilities in the Cherokee 
country, and for removing that tribe west of the 
Mississippi, in conformity with the treaty of De- 
cember, 1835. 

These appropriations are opposed by gentlemen, 
as they allege, on the grounds that no treaty has in 
fact been made, and that the instrument purporting 
to be a treaty is not binding on the Cherokees, and 
ought not te be enforced. 

propose to examine this subject, by considering, 
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first, the rights and obligations created by the treaty 
ae we find it pow; seeondly, the circumstances un- 
ter which it was made; and, thirdly, the rights and 
duties of this Government towards the Indians in 
ihe absence of treaties, in carrying out the policy, 
desiened to be, as it evidently is, beneficial to them 
as well as to the United States, by removing the 
tribes West, beyond the limits of the said States. 
The treaty-making power in this country is 
vested in the President and Senate, and, as a 


creater security that they shall be made only after 
great caution and deliberation, the concurrence of 
east two-thirds of that body is required by the 
Constitution, When thus made they become, in 
he emphatic language of that instrument, “the 
supreme law of the land.” No State has power to 
ike treaties, but every State, and the people of 
all the States, are bound by them when made by 
ihe President and Senate. It is trae that Con- 
ress may refuse to make an appropriation, if an 
ippropriation be necessary to fulfil the obligations 
reated by a treaty; but this does not affect the 
» foree of it, or destroy rights created under 


it, if constitutionally made; for, since the States 
ond the people are bound by a treaty made in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution, it follows 


that all the rights they acquire by it are absolutely 
vested, and cannot be defeated by any act of this 
Coverniment, or its omission to perform the duties 
juired by the treaty. Indeed, the States not 
have the constitutional power to maintain 
their righis thus acquired by sich means as may 
cary, bat it becomes their duty to protect 

izens in the rights they have under such 


in the present case a treaty was made with the 
( ees, approved by the President, and ratified 
» than two-thirds of the Senate, at that 

me ¢ ing of a majority of members op- 
posed to the’ Administration. By the provisions 
ity, tive millions of dollars were stipula- 
d to be paid by the United States to that tribe, 
fix their covm'ry, and, consequently, an appropri- 
on for that purpose became necessary. By an 
act of the last Congress, this appropriation, toge- 
ther with the amount required for the expenses at- 
tending the negotiation, was made by a vote of 
more than three-fourths of the House of Representa- 
, and a considerable proportion has been paid, 
n conformity with the terms of the treaty. By a 
compact between the United States and Georgia, as 
soon as the Cherokee ttle to the lands within the 
limits of that State was extinguished, by a treaty 
made in the constitutional mode, it became imme- 
diate'y vested in Georgia. Accordingly, she has 
parcelied out the lands among her citizens, and 
made them titles thereto, with an assurance of 
possession on the 23d of May, the time stipulated 
by the treaty that the Indians should have been re- 
moved. The Cherokees having failed, on their 
part, to execute the treaty, but still continuing in 
possession of the country ceded away, it becomes 
necessary for the United States, in compliance with 
their obiigations under the treaty, towards the 
States concerned, to carry it out in good faith; 
and to do this, the appropriation proposed by the 
bill under consideration is asked. 

From this brief statement of the facts of this case, 
it would seem difficult to ascertain how a question 
could possibly arise as to the propriety of granting 
the sum required; still we find gentlemen here who 
do oppose the appropriation, and assert that there 
s no obligation on the part of this Government to 
execute the treaty. They say, also, as I have be- 
tore remarked, that the treaty was fraudulent and 
yvoid—not binding on the Cherokees, or the United 
States, and of course conveyed no rights to the 

tates concerned, or the people of those States. I 
might inquire where these gentlemen find the power 


for this House to supervise an act done by the 
President and Senate, (who are, by the Constitu- 
tion, invested with the authority of doing it,) for 


the purpose of declaring the act void? We all 
know that if the corraptions charged in making 
this treaty, really existed, this House has the con- 
<ttational power of instituting pivceedings to pun- 
ish those who have been guilty; but still the act re- 
mains ia force. I might, indeed, admit all that to 
be true, which gentlemen say, as to the manner of 
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making this treaty, and yet defy them to show how 
this House can avoid the obligations under it, or 
refuee to the States and the people concerned, the 
vested rights they have gcquired. The States and 
the people have yielded up certain powers to the 
General Government, and obliged themselves to 
submit to all obligations created by the exercise of 
those constitutional powers. The States have no 
intercourse, as such, with foreign states or Indian 
tribes. Can it be said, then, that when a solemn 
treaty has been constitutionally made, involving 
them in certain duties, from which they cannot es- 
cape, but must strictly observe, that the corres- 
ponding rights they have acquired shall not be re- 
spected? It seems to me that gentlemen overlook 
the main questions involved in this inquiry. They 
forget that States, and citizens of those States, are 
concerned in this matter. It has been insisted that 
this treaty ought to be abandoned by this Govern- 
ment; and, further, that if any attempt should be 
made by the States interested to protect their citi- 
zens in the possession of the lands in the Cherokee 
country, against the power of the United States, it 
will be nullification. Gentlemen have attempted 
to draw a distinction between nullification in theo- 
ry, and nullificatiow in practice, and call it practi- 
cal nullification to resist the power of this Govern- 
ment, when attempted to be exercised in the case 
supposed. I, Mr. Chairman, have always repu- 
diated the doctrine of nullification, as I have un- 
derstood it. I have considered myself, and have 
been considered by all who have known my course, 
a Union man, devotedly attached to the union of 
the States, and ready to submit to the authority of 
the General Government even in doubtful ques- 
tions of constitutional power; yet, I must tell these 
gentlemen and the country, that according to the 
definition they have given of practical nullification, 
I am a practical Nullifier. | For one, I am ready 
to resist any attempt on the part of this Gevern- 
ment to drive the citizens from the country ac- 
quired from the Cherokees by a treaty, made ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution. I 
repeat, what has been often said, that we cannot 
go beyond or behind the treaty; to do so, would 
lead to endless difficulties and uncertainties. 

The power of this Government to make the treaty 
of 1803 with France, by which we acquired Louis- 
iana and all the territory then west of the Missis- 
sippi river, was doubted; the exercise of a similar 
power now in relation to the proposed annexation 
of Texas, is, by many gentlemen from a certain 
quarter of this Union, positively denied—would it 
be contended by any one, that in a question of 
right, growing out of the treaty with France, (when 
made in the courts or in Congress,) the constitu- 
tional power to make that treaty could be in- 
quired into atthis day? And yet, the objections 
now made against the Cherokee treaty are of the 
same character. In a claim for land arising under 
the treaty with France or Spain, (by which much 
of our territory was acquired,) brought before Con- 
gress for confirmation, as well might the question 
be made, whether these treaties were constitution- 
ally entered into, or whether fraud was not com- 
mitted in the negoiiations, as to go into an in- 
quiry now, in relation to the manner of making 
the late treaty with the Cherokees, after it has re- 
ceived all the sanctions required by the Constitu- 
uuon. 

Having, as I conceive, shown that we cannot go 
beyond the treaty; that it is, according to the Con- 
stitution, the supreme law of the land, binding on 
all parties, and absolute, so far as rights have been 
acquired under it, it would, for all the purposes of 
this inquiry, be needless to examine the other re- 
maining propositions; but I promised next to consi- 
der the circumstances under which this treaty was 
made, in order to set the subject in a proper form 
before the country. 

The policy of the Government in removing from 
the Siates all the Indian tribes within their limits, 
has been deprecated and denounced by gentlemen 
who have addressed the committee in opposition to 

*the appropriation; and the late President of the 
United States has been charged with having origi-~ 
nated it, with a view of gaining strength in those 
States. I do not considér it necessary, at this day, 
to inquire into the expediency of this measure. it 
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did not originale with General. Jackson, for it had 
been earnestly recommended by most of his 
cessors as being essential to the safety, and, indeed, 
the very existence, of those tribes within the limits 
of the States, as well as to the interest of the States 
themselves. In urging this policy, General Jack- 
son did no more than to repeat what had been re. 
commended by others; but at a time when the pro- 
priety of it had become much more manifest, he 
told these Indian tribes that it was incompatible with 
the rights of the States for them to continue within 
their constitutional limits, and pretend to set up an 
independent form of Government, and that this 
Government possessed no power to control the 
States in extending their jurisdiction over them, if 
they did so continue. He warned them of thecon- 
sequences of refusing to avail themselves of the 
liberal terms proposed by the United States to them, 
if they would consent to remove from the States. 
Befor> this, Georgia had already extended her juris- 
diction over the Cherokees, and had enacted the 
highly penal and sanguinary laws on that subject 
which we have heard read during this debate. The 
Indians complained of oppression, and, indeed, their 
situation was such as to require immediate action, 
or all traces of them as a nation were likely to be 
blotted out. 
Under these circumstances, a strong feeling sprung 
up in that nation among those who looked not to 
their own private interests, but to the good of the na- 
tion as such, in favor of concluding a treaty, as 
the only means of rescuing their country from 
the dangers by which it was threatened; and nego- 
tiations were set on foot for that purpose according 
ly. Urged by the strongest necessity, delegates 
were elected in 1834 by the Cherokee people, who 
came onhere to conclude a treaty. John Ross, 
then one of the delegates, with others, proposed to 
treat; but insisted on terms so exorbitant, 
($20,000,000,) that they were at once rejected by 
the President. He then addressed a communication 
to the Secretary of War, dated the 28th day of 
February, 1835, in which he says: that the Presi- 
dent had before that, in conversation, expressed a 
willingness to give for the country, as much as 
the Senate would sanction, and expressed his desire 
to make the submission to the Senate, composed, 
as he well knew, of a considerable majority of his 
(Ross’s) political friends. To. this proposition, 
the President acceded; and in confermity with it, 
the question was submitted to the Senate, for the de- 
cision of that body. The Senate with a full un- 
derstanding of the subject, having perfect know- 
ledge of the value of the Cherokee country, 
with strong feelings of partiality towards that 
tribe, and especially for John Ross, deter- 
mined that five millions of dollars was the 
full value of the country, and recommended a trea- 
ty on that basis. This was officially made known 
to the delegation of which Ress was the head, with 
the most confident expectation that a treaty would 
be at once concluded, according to the promise re- 
ferred to; but, instead of carrying out his agree- 
ment, Ross commenced a studied course of diplo- 
matic correspondence, replete with every evidence 
of prevarication, until, finally, he refused te con- 
summate atreaty, under the pretext that he and the 
rest of the delegation had no power to do so; al- 
though he had, at the commencement of the nego- 
tiation, represented that they were invested with 
full authority for that purpose. He, however, pro- 
mised to submit the proposition !o the Cherokee 
people, and use his influence to have it adopted. 
This deceitful conduct on the part of Ross, deter- 
mined the President not again to open negotiations 
with him here, but to submit, through commission- 
ers, the terms that had been settled upon, on the 
basis of the five millions, (and which had been 
drawn up and signed by John Ridge and other dele- 
gates, then in this city, favorable to a treaty,) to 
the Cherokees in theirown country. Commission» 
ers were appointed and sent inte the country, who 
commenced negotiations there; but, instead of exert- 
ing his influence to conclude atreaty as he had pro- 
mised to do, Ross exhausted all his powers to pre- 
vent it; and, at a meeting held for the purpose of 
deliberating on this important subject, he caused 
resolutions to be adupted that cut off all hopes of 
effecting a treaty, endeavored to destroy those who 
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had been favorable to it in the nation, and had a 
delegation appointed, of whom he was one, to visit 
this city, although he had been positively and 
repeatedly told that no negotiations would be held 
with him, or any other delegation for that purpose, 
here. 

Under these circurastances, the party in the na- 
tion favorable to a treaty, seeing no prospect of 
settling the controversy through the agency of 
Ross—their country and their people groaning 
under calamities that had been borne for years, but 
which had accumulated until they become almost 
insupportable—finding that unless some means 
could be adopted, and speedily adopted, their na- 
tion mast soon become utterly destroyed, and their 
people, already degraded and demoralized, scat- 
tered to the four winds without ‘‘a habitation or a 
name”—being withouf institutions, without law, 
or a regularly organized system of Government, 
ihey determined to march boldly to the breach, 
and hazard their lives in an effort to save 
their nation. ‘This could only be done by 
a treaty, and no treaty could be made but 
in the nation, and there only on the basis 
of the five millions which Ross himself had 
before egreed to accept, as has been before re- 
marked. A meeting of the people was called at 
New Echota in December, 1835, at which from one 
to five hundred assembled, and appointed the dele- 
gates who concluded the late treaty. That delega- 
tion, before concluding on the terms of the final 
treaty, however, and in eonformity with their de- 
termination at the meeting, used every effort to ob- 
tain the co-operation ef Ross and his delegation to 
that treaty, or any other within their power, with 
such alterationsor modifications as might be agreed 
upon here. Indeed they offered to yield up to Ross 
and his party the whole management of the nego- 
tiation, if he would agree to conclude a final trea- 
ty; but that individual obstinately refused every 
proposition; and uniess the Government would 
agree to give him the price he asked, and place the 
money under his control, he objected to any ar- 
rangement, however advantageous to the nation at 
large. There being no other mode of relieving 
their country from the difficulties in whieh it was 
placed, partly, too, by the conduct of Ross in re- 
fusing all terms for an amicable adjns:ment, these 
New Echota delegates, and others sent by the Che- 
rokees west to act in making a treaty, concluded 
the one which has been approved and ratified, as I 
have before stated. These individuals have been 
denounced by gentiemen as traitors to their country 
—as having been bribed to sell it. Where do gentle- 
men find the evidence of this corruption and bribery? 
The gentleman from Kentucky {[Mr. Hartan] has 
ascertained that they have been paid for the time 
they were engaged in the negotiation, their ex- 
penses incurred for travelling here, etc.; axd 
this is his proof of corruption and bribery. Can 
that gentleman point to any case where an Indian 
treaty has been concluded, without sach payment? 

‘And have all been by bribery and corruption? 
John Ross and his delegation were paid $13,000 
for their time and expenses here, on-the same oc- 
casion. 
Why did not the gentleman tell us how much Ross 
and his delegation, who were here to prevent a 
treaty, were paid? I am quite certain they received 
as much as the others, in proportion to numbers, 
and the time they were engaged; and if the gentle- 
man will look on the other side of this picture, he 
will find itso. It has been charged and repeated, 
that the Cherokees, with the exception of very 
few, are opposed to this treaty; and a pretended re- 
monstrance which has been sent here, purporting 
to have been signed by eighteen thousand persons, 
is the proof of the fact. I am not prepared to say 
that a majority of the Cherokees did give their as- 
sent to this act; nor is it likely, among all the trea- 
ties heretofore made with Indian tribes, that this 
has been the case. Indeed, from the character of 
the people, it is impossible it could be, where so 
much ignorance prevails. Perhaps, even among 
the Cherokees, who are admitied to be much the 
most intelligent of all the tribes with which we are 
acquainted, there are not more than one in ten, 
perhaps not one in twenty, who have intellect 
enough to understand any thing about it. John 
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Ross, we all know, speaks for the ignorant Indians, 
but without their will. Of those who know or take 
any interest in the affairs of the nation, counting 
all, east and west, I have strong grounds to believe 
that a majority are favorable to the treaty. The 
statement that eighteen thousand have protested 
against it, is absurd; for it appears, from the official 
report of the Cemmissioner of Indian Affairs, that 
there are only about 14,000, men, women, children, 
slaves and all, of the nation east of the Mississippi. 
How, then, could eighteen theusand be found capa- 
ble of protesting? About one-third of that number 
have removed West, of whom it is not pretended 
that cay have signed the memorial. Less than one- 
fourth of the fourteen thousand East, with the seven 
or eight thousand West, would make a majority of 


* the whole nation. 


It appears, from the documents before us, that a 
great many who opposed the treaty, as well as 
most of those in favor, have taken the benefit of it, 
and removed West. Among those ars perhaps one- 
half of the delegation who were here at the time the 
treaty was concluded. We have already paid a 
considerable part of the money stipulated to be paid 
by the provisions of the treaty, and incurred great 
expense in its execution. The price agreed upon 
for the Cherokee lands is not only more than we 
have ever paid for any Indian territory her-to- 
fore, but far above the real value of the country; 
and the mode of distributing the amount, although 
not satisfactory to John Ross, who wishes to con- 
trol the money, as he now does the ignorant part 
of the nation, is just and equitable, with a proper 
regard to the rights of the people. From this brief 
Statement of the affair, 1 am ata loss to conceive 
where gentlemen find evidence to justify the denun- 
ciations they atter against this Government, and all 
who had any agency in making the treaty. They 
charge it to have beén corruptly and fraudulently 
made, becanse John Ross and those under his im- 
mediate control have refused to sanction it. I in- 
sist thata full consideration has been paid fer the 
country, and indeed more than it is worth. A ma- 
jority of the nation, capable of understanding their 
interest, have consented to, and availed themselves 
of, the provisions of it. It has been said by seve- 
ral gentlemen who undertook to calculate the losses 
which the Indians will sustain by the treaty, that, 
admitting the sam of five millions to be the value 
of t+ lands in a wild state, yet, the improvements 
in the country, when paid for out of that sum to 
the individual Indians, will exhaust nearly the 
whole. 

The valuation of improvements, under the treaty, 
is not all they receive. After they have secnred 
the amount of that estimated value, (which by the 
way, I understand, has been generally very high,) 
they sell out their places to our own citizens, (the 
possessory right,) fer a further sum; in many cases, 
I have known as much as the fee-simple title would 
be worth. 

If sentlemen call it ruinous to the Indians, to 
remove on the terms I have stated, they can find 
most of the white settlers in the country willing, on 
terms less favorable, to remeve themselves. 

But independent of the obligations under the late 
treaty, I contend, that by the power which the 
United States have reserved to themselves in vari- 
ous treaties heretofore made, to gnard and control 
the affairs of the Cherokee people, so as to promvte 
their interests and prosperity, we were bound under 
the circumstances I have mentioned, to remove 
them, as the only means of ‘saving the mation from 
utter annihilation. And this duty, it seems to me, 
ought not to be omitted, even when the Cherokees, 
deluded as they are by the false and selfish coun- 
sels of an ambitious chief, refuse their consent to 
such a measure. 

Much has been said of the absurdity of a senti- 
ment read from a pamphlet written by a Chero- 
kee, (Elias Boudinot,) in defence of the late-treaty, 
that “if one hundred persons are ignorant of their 
true sitaation, and are so completely blinded as not 
to see the destruction that awaits them, we can see 
stror g reasons to justify the action of a minority of 
fifty persons io do what the majority would do, if 
they understood their condition—to save a nation 
from:political thraldom and degradation.” From 
my acquaintance with Mr. Boudinot, and from the 











pamphlet alluded to, and ether articles written by 


him, I can say that, as a man of intelligence, he 
would not sufler by a comparison with John Ross, 
who has been so much complimented. The senti- 
ment alluded to, when applied to an intelligent 
community, each individual participating in the 
administration of the Government, may not be or- 
thodox; but in reference to the great body of the 
Cherokees having no understanding or will of their 
own, but influenced by a eelf-created ruler, it is 
by no means absurd. In this pamphlet (from 
which I have obtained some of the other faets I 
have stated,) it is alleged that, according to the 
custom of the Cherokees, the chiefs are to be elect- 
ed every four years. 

In 1830, Ross was elected, but since that time 
they have held no election; so that, although he 
calls himself the principal chief, and pretends to 
exercise all the power, as if he was realiy, as he 
frequently says, “‘the constituted authority of the 
nation,” his office, in fact, has long since expired, 
and he now acts as a self-created dictator. Influ- 
enced by his fixed determivation to prostrate those 
Cherokees who have negotiated with the Govern 
ment, encouraged by that spirit of fanaticism 
which he has observed prevailing among a portion 
of our own people inacertain quarter to make 
common cause with him, or any othess who will 
war against the interest of the South, he has been, 
for two years, causing petitions to be sent here 
against the treaty, without the least prospect of 
setting it aside, until the time has expired when, by 
the treaty, the Cherokees were to have removed. 
The victims of his mischievous policy, who have 
been misled by him, will soon discover that the 
hope he has held out so long has been false and 
illusive, and that, in despite of his opposition, the 
treaty will be executed. 

With the eontroversy between the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Wise] and the State ef Geor- 
gia, I have nothing to do, any further than it in- 
volves the rights of Alabama. The able and effi- 
cient representatives from Georgia here are fully 
competent to the task of defending their own State. 
The Golfin claim, about which so much has been 
said by that gentleman, is exclusively a Georgia 
maiter, and I profess no information on the sub- 
ject; but I beg leave to remark that if, on the mere 
testimony of John Ross, given before the commi- 
tee of investigation last winter, when he was ex- 
erting himself to set aside the treaty, and laboring 
under prejudices and motives of strong personal 
and political feeling, a high functionary of the Go- 
nernment and an officer of this House are to be sus- 
pected of corrupt conduct in bringing about the 
treaty, to secure a supposed interest in the claim re- 
ferred to, we have but little chance of escaping as- 
saults on our reputations. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wiser) 
threatens to “‘castigate” Georgia, if she attempts 
to assert her claim to that portion of her territory, 
in possession of the Cherokees. When does that 
gentleman, who professes so much jealousy of the 
increasing power of the General Government over 
the States, and prides himself @¥ his State Rights 
principles, find authority to “ castigate a sovereign 
State,” in the constitutional exercise of her juris- 
diction within her own limits? But the sentiment 
uttered by the gentleman from Virginia, which 
struck me with most astonishment and alarm, was 
that in reference to the numerous petitions and re- 
monstrances sent here against this treaty, when he 
says, that he has been exerting himself to bring the 
petitions of the people to bear upon the action of 
this House. These petitions, no doubt, fow from 
the same northern horde of fanatics and false phi- 
Janthrepists, who, regardless of the constitutional 
rights of the Southern States, or the danger of a 
dissolution of the Union, have been so long excit- 
ing Congress with their petitions on another deli- 
cate sulject, with which they have nothing at all 
todo. A feeling of hostility to the South, causes 
the movements on both these questions, su nearly 
allied in their imaginations. 

Can the gentleman from Virginia, whose consti- 
juents are so deeply interested in preserving our 
eonstitutional rights, free from the influence of the 
fanatical spirit that has sprang up ef late, favoran 
attempt, evidently designed to be in aid of the great 
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object of destroying the citizens of the Southern 
States? How can he aid them in their efforts in 
the one case, without in some degree giving coun- 
tenance to their movernents in the other? Espe- 
cially since many, no doubt, consider them so inti- 
mateiy connected, as to constitute a common cause. 

iknow the gertleman from Virginia does not 
design this, because he has been foremost in pro- 
testing against such movements on this floor; but 
although he may not apprehend such effects, I con- 
fess am not without some apprehension, when 
1 see the subjects treated by others as identified. I 
ain happy, Mr. Chairman, that amidst all the com- 
plaints of Oppression towards the Indians, no one 
has charged the State I represent, in part, of any 
such harsh measures. Indeed, I am sure that no 
such charge can, with justice, be made. Our po- 
licy in selation to the Indian tribes has ever been 
roarked with great justice and humanity. So jea- 
lous have been our legislators of their rights, that 
instead of placing them on inferior terms to our 
our own’ culizens, they have passed laws guarding 
against any frauds upon them, by requiring at least 
two witnesses lo any contract by our own citizens, to 


enable them to recover of an Indian, while one In- 
dian may enforce a contract against a white man, 
by prool of one wiiness., The courts of Ala- 
bama were cpen to them, and every means provid- 
ed to prevent any violation of their rights. Our 
citizens have been much more oppressed by the 
acts of oflicers under the Federal Gicoechnent in 


the Cherokee country, than they have been by the 
people of Alabama. Their intercourse with the 
Cherokees has been perfectly friendly, and they 
live on terms of strict harmony. 

Llowever great the incenvenience may be by 
the 'onger residence of the Cherokees, I undertake 
to say that my constituents desire their removal in 


a manner best calculated to avoid cruelty and add 
to their comfort. For myself, I can say that I 
would deprecate any difficulty with them, if it can 
possibly be avoided. I am friendly with all with 
whom I am acquainted; and, while I am aware 


that gentlemen are greatly deceived when they 
consider that the delegations who visit this city are 
a fair specimen of the nation generally, yet I ad- 
mit that they are more intelligent than any other 
tribe, and many of them not only generous and 
hospitable, but really eminent for talents, 
Entertaining these views, I am in favor of adding 
the amount recommended by the Committee on 
Indian affairs to the appropriation, in order that the 
treaty may be executed as early as possible in a 
mode most agreeable to the Indians and without a 
resort to arms. I have never feared, however, that 
the Cherokees would commence hostilities against 
our citizens. They are too familiar with our 


strength and resources to begin a contest against . 


such fearful odds. 

I shall vote for the further appropriation also, 
because, according to my understanding of the 
treaty, the expense of removal was to be paid by 
the United States; and inasmuch as the amount set 
apart for that purpose falls far short of what will be 
required, it should be made up by an additional ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Chairman, when the late message of the Pre- 
sident on the Cherokee subject, which caused so 
much excitement in both Houses of Congress, was 
received, I voted against the motion to lay it on the 
table, because I thought that course wanting in re- 
spect to the Chief Magistrate. In this vote, I dif- 
fered from mest of those with whom I generally 
act, although, like them, I considered the commu- 
nication unfortunate at the time, and calculated to 
keep up the delusion among the Cherokees that 
John Ross will succeed, if not in setting the treaty 
aside, at least in effecting some modification, so as 
to prolong the time. 

i do not understand, however, that any modifi- 
cation or alteration is in contemplation; indeed, 
the Executive possesses no power to alter the trea- 
ty. I cannot discover, from the correspondence of 
the Secretary of War, that any delay in the remo- 
val has been promised; but as the States interested 
are to be consulted, such is likely to be the con- 
struction of this proceeding ameng the Indians who 
have so much anxiety on the subject. I trust, 
however, that there will be no delay in executing 


the treaty, beyond what may be dictated by a pro- 
per regard for the rights of the Indians, and consis- 
tent with humanity. 

The time has arrived when the States interested 
have a fight todemand their speedy removal. Lon- 
ger delay would be destructive to the best interest of 
the States, injurious to the citizens residing in the 
country, and above ail, to the Indians themselves, 
who would be decidedly the greatest sufferers by 
procrastination. ‘Their own security requires that 
they be immediately removed; every feeling of hu- 
manity calls for it; and those who sympathise so 
deeply with them, ought to be foremost te hasten 
the time of their departure. 


—————— 


Remarks of Messrs. CLAY of Kentucky, NILES, 
and SEVIER, in Senate, June 30, 1838, on the 
the amendment of Mr. WRIGHT, to strike out 
the first twelve sections of the Deposite Act of 
1836, as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. WEBSTER. 

Mr. CLAY denounced the amendment of the 
Senator from New York, as monstrous in itself, in 
as much as it proposed to take the whole revenue 
of the country from its legitimate keeping, and place 
it under the control of the Executive. As fast as 
that monster, the Sub-Treasury system, had been 
strangied by the people, it was suught to revive it 
in that body. What would be the consequence of 
the aduption of the amendment before them, but 
to destroy ail Jaw, all usage in relation to the keep- 
ing of the public money, and to substitute in their 
stead, Executive discretion? Could the Senate be 
prepared for any such dangerous step? Mr. C. 
then briefly alluded to the causes which had inca- 
pacitated a portion of the banks from becoming 
the depositories of the public money, and maintain- 
ed that the original measure as introduced by Mr. 
Wesster would have the most salutary effect, 
while the amendment would place the whole 
Treasury of the nation at the willof a single 
individual. That these banks had issued 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars, was 
the offence which brought them under the interdict; 
but was it an offence? The General Government 
had no power to regulate their issues; the banks 
owed allegiance to another authority: to the States 
under whose control they were. Ina seasonof the 
most calamitous reverses of fortune, (into the 
causes of which he would not then take time to in- 
quire, though it was pretty generally conceded that 
the Government had been mainly instrumental in 
bringing about that melancholy change,) the peo- 
ple had risen almost en masse, and asked the Legis- 
latares to authorize these very corporations to issue 
small notes, as a relief measure to the country. 
These banks were, in the main, as solvent as any 
baaks in the country, and were certainly safer 
places of deposite for the public money than indivi- 
duals could be. Mr. C. thought that, if confidence 
were exhibited on the part of the Government, and 
something like a disposition shown to aid these in- 
stitutions to remove the impediments in their way, 
rather than the hostile feeling so constantly evinced 
towards them, that the happiest results would soon 
follow. Mr. C. contended that the only measure 
which would regulate, and keepin a sound and 
healthful manner the foreign and domestic ex- 
changes of the country, was a National Bank; such 
a one as had been destroyed to make roem for the 
introduction of those wild and reckless experiments 
upon the currency, which had ended in one uni- 
versal and wide-spread ruin ef all the great leading 
interests of the country. 

Mr. C. said that in some remarks he had made 
the other day in relation to the Sub-Treasury, he 
had taken occasion to say that it was dead, dead, 
dead, like any other malefactor that had been 
hung, drawn, and quartered. An honorable Sena- 





tor from Connecticut had said, in reply, that he- 


did not understand that triple kind of death; that 
one death was sufficient; but denied that it was 
even once killed. Why, the Senator himself was 
dead, but he did not know it; and he, Mr. C. should 


notre at all astonished if he were to get up in his ~ 


place and deny it, as he had before done the death 
of the Sub-Treasury. But, sir, the gentleman is 
dead, said Mr. C. Notwithstanding, it is true he 


is not buried yet, but will be on the 3d of March, 
1839. His epitaph is written, Here lies the body 
of , (I will not name him, Mr. President; 
that would be unparliamentary,) lamented by his 
friends, especially his political friends! His course 
was marked by great ability and attachment to the 
tenets ef the Jackson party! He acted as post- 
master at Hartford, from whence he was trans- 
lated to the Senate, where his career, though short, 
was no less brilliant and distinguished! When 
instructions came from his own State, he had the 
firmness and manly independence of character to 
get up and denounce the measure as unworthy of 
the Legislature, and to read a long and elaborate 
argument against the right of instructions! He 
was finally voted out of the Senate by the Whig 
Legislature. Peace to his remains! There let 
him rest. 

Mr. NILES remarked that he was gratified that 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Wricut] had 
offered an amendment to repeal the first twelve 
sections of the deposite act of 1836; he had pre- 
pared an amendment himself for the same pur- 
pose, which he intended to have offered, but was 
rejoiced that one had come from a quarter whence 
it would be more likely to be successful. In his 
remarks yesterday on the bill of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] he took occasion 
to say that he did not believe that we could stand 
on the maimed and disabled deposite act of 1836. 
Most of the banks in the country were disabled 
from becoming depositors under that act; if it re- 
mained, then, as it was, its operation must be un- 
equal; and inequality, whether so or not, always 
had the appearance of injustice. The finances 
must be managed upon different principles; in 
some States there would be deposite banks, in 
others none, as all had become incapacitated. 

He desired no partial system; he did not wish to 
attempt to put in operation machinery which had 
not only once broken down, but which was still 
disordered, and the operations of which must be ob- 
structed and partial. To remeve the disabilities 
which had attached to the banks, would be to re- 
store the deposite system which had failed; it would 
be to go back instead of advancing. To decline to 
do it, and yet suffer the act to remain in force, 
would be to stand upon a point too technical for 
him. He did not wish to occupy such a position, 
and to have the management of the finances de- 
pend on penalties and forfeitures. He did not 
want the fragment of a law, and did not feel wil- 
ling to be found hanging, like the unfortunate pas- 
sengers of that ill-fated boat, to the wreck of the 
Pulaski, or any other foundered vessel. He want- 
ed no fragment of a law, which was objectionable 
enough when sound. He could not, however, ad 
mit the justness of the reasoning of the Senators 
from Virginia and New York, |Messrs. Rives and 
TaLtmapDce,] that there would be any injustice 
done to the banks of any State by the partial ope- 
ration of the law. Whatever may be claimed by 
some, nothing could be more clear than that the 
banks never had any right to the public revenue. 
No one, he believed, would go so far as to contend 
that the act was passed for their benefit, or that it 
vested in any bank any rights whatever. If they 
have placed themselves in such a situation that 
they cannot be depositories, it is the result of their 
own acts, and they cannot complain. The system 
was designed for the management of the revenues 
of this Government, and the advantages to any 
bank were only incidental. No bank had any 
right to the use of the public funds; and if ail the 
banks in a State had become incapacitated to be- 
come depositories, it was no injustice to them or 
the State. Where there is no right, there can be 
no injustice. The objection to the act is, that it 
will occasion a partial and uneqnal system of con- 
ducting the finances, banks being employed in some 
States and not in others. The system should be 
uniform, and governed by general principles. This 
is the objection to the law as it is, and, to remove 
this difficulty, we must either remit the penalties, 
or repeal the act. He much preferred the latter. 

Sir, what is the condition of this question? Our 
financial system has been deranged by the failare 
of the banks. After a long trial, Congress has been 
unable to agree on any law. It is divided into the 
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advocates of three different plans, and neither can 


obtain a majority. The country is probabiy in 
about the same situation. What, then, is to be 
done? Why, things must remain as they are; we 
fnust fall back upon former laws; upon the act of 
1789, and the joint resolution of 1816, The act of 
1836 has become obsolete; it cannot be brought 
fairly into, operation without additional legislation. 
It has become so partial and unequal that it cannot 
be regarded as alaw in force. Butit is said we 
can make it complete by further legislation. So 
we could adopt either of the schemes which the 
great body of Congress prefer, by further legisla- 
tion. But the difficulty is, a majority will not 
unite in favor of either of the three schemes. As 
long as this is the case, what other course is there 
but to fall back on the ancient laws? 

It is argued, that because Congress has not been 
able to pass the Independent Treasury bill, or to 
establish a National Bank, it has therefore decided 
that the deposite bank scheme shall remain for the 
present. This is entirely incorrect. A very large 
majority of both branches of Congiess, it is evident 
from their votes, are opposed to that plan. It has 
but few supporters in either House. Is it right, 
then, that it should be revived, when it requires an 
act of Congress to give it-life? Did it appear that 
there was a majority of Congress in favor of the 
principle of the act of 1836, there would be some 
grounds for saying that the impediment which has 
arisen, ought to be removed, so as to carry out the 
principle. But such is not the case. The true 
state of things is, that Congress cannot agree in re- 
lation to either of the three schemes, and that the 
State deposite plan is much the weakest of the 
three. Under these circumstances, is it not proper 
to fall back upon the act of 1789? And what objec- 
tion is there to this? Cannot the finances be sately 
conducted under the authority of that act?) Were 
they not so conducted from the foundation of the 
Government down to 1816? 

But we are told that this will be placing them in 
the hands of the Executive, without law; that they 
will be subject to no other regulation or control, 
but Executive discretion. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Cuay,] asks whether we are prepared 
to take the revenues out of the custody of the law, 
and place them in the hands of the Executive 
without law? He already begins to sound the 
tucsin of alarm about Executive discretion. He, 
Mr. N. did not think the country would be alarm- 
ed at the cry of Executive discretion. It was an 
alarm note, which they had often heard within a 
few years; and if itever carried terror with it, he 
believed that day was past. Is Executive discre- 
tion more alarming now than when Hamilton was 
at ths head of the Treasury? This was no new 
discretion; no new scheme; it was as eld as the Go- 
vernment. This discretion in the management of 
the finances had existed from the origin of the Go- 
vernmeat, until 1816; and even after that, a discre- 
tion existed in the Executive, to remove the public 
funds from the Bank of the United States—a discre- 
tion which was exercised in 1834, and justified by 
thenation. A law under which the finances had 
been managed during the greater period of the ex- 
istence of the Government, without occasioning 
complaint, he did not think conferred on the Exe- 
cutive any alarming discretion. For one or two 
years at least, the revenue will not exceed, if it is 
equal to the expenditure, so that there will be no 
oecasion for special legal enactments, in regard to 
depositing it any where. It will be safe in the 
hands of the Treasurer, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Under the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, the deposite act of 
1836, being deranged, disjointed, and partial in its 
operation, he thought the better course was to re- 
peal it, and rest upon the act of 1789, and the joint 
resolution of 1816. 

Sir, said Mr. N. before taking my seat, I must 
notice some personal remarks of the Senater from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,) which I heard with sur- 
prise, as I had supposed that the account between 

m and myself was balanced, at least for the pre- 
sent session. He has, however, seen fit to open it, 
under circumstances somewhat u 3 and it 
Temaias for me to endeavor to balance it again. In 
allasion to the comment I made yesterday upon the 
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remark of his, that the Sub-Treasury bill was 
something more than dead; that it was thrice dead; 
the Senator says there was nothing extraordinary 
in the remark, although it may have appeared so 
to me, because I am myself dead, but not senczible 
of it. I suppose he means dead ina political sense. 
It might be so; but unless Providence should order 
otherwise, he thought that about the year 1840, the 
Senator would find that he [Mr. N.] wasstill alive, 
and kicking. If, however, it should prove that he 
was politically dead, time would show that he had 
only gone in advance of others, as he was quite 
sure that in 1840 he should have the honorable Se- 
natcr’scompany. He did not know what connec- 
tion there was between the announcement the Sena- 
tor had now made, and an occurrence which took 
place last night. He alluded to a sort of mock 
funeral procession, got up, he supposed, by some 
of the Senator's friends of the “ decency party,” 
and intended as a burial of all his enemies. How 
far this had reference to himself he could not say; 
but as the Senator had announced his death, he 
supposed he must be one who was interred with the 
Sub-Treasury bill. The proceeding was certainly 
very creditable to the Whig party, and proved their 
claims to all the ‘* decency.” 

Not content with his death and burial, with such 
high honors, the Senator had volunteered to write 
his epitaph, which did pretty fair justice to his 
memory. He saw no special reason to complain 
of it; indeed it had laid him under an obligation to 
the Senator, which he would endeavor to satisfy on 
the spot, and in kind. It speaks of my having been 
postmaster at Hartford; of being translated from 
thence to the Senate; of having, during my brief 
career here, discharged my duties with distinguished 
ability, particularly in supporting the Sub-Treasu- 
ry bill; of having read an able argument against 
the right of instruction; and finally of being voted 
out by the Whig Legislature of my State. This 
was all very well; he saw nothing to except to it. 
His public life was so short and humble, that all 
his deeds might be summed up in the brevity of an 
epitaph. It was not so with the Senator; his long 
and distinguished career would require something 
more than an epitaph ; it would occupy an ample 
space in history; and he really hoped he would be 
so fortunate as to have his great deeds recorded by 
a pen worthy of so illustrious a subject. His 
posthumous fame, he hoped, weuld fare better than 
his living merit, which had suffered some by fall- 
ing into the hands of a bungler, who, in the ex- 
travagance of his panegyric, made the faults of his 
horo the more conspicuons. 

Mr. N. said he owed the Senator something more 
than an epi.aph, and would honor him with a brief 
biographical notice of his public life. The hono- 
rable Senator commenced his career early, and its 
dawn was illumined by bright hopes and noble as- 
pirations. Like other aspirants for power, his early 
life was distinguished by an ardent love for the peo- 
ple, and strong professions of devotion to popular 
rights. He was a Democrat of full blood; a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat; a strict constructionist; a believer 
in the right of instruction; a friend of economy, and 
a mortal enemy of a National Bank and all aristo- 
cratic institutions. He talked loud and eloquently 
about the rights of the people and the rights of the 
States, and denounced the Federalists and all their 
works. 

But notwithstanding all this zeal and love for the 
people, it would seem that there was at the bottom 
a little love for self, as we are informed by a dis- 
tinguished but eccentric statesman of: the Old Do- 
minion, now no more, that the moment he entered 
the halls of Congress, he fixed his eyes upon a cer- 
tain white house in this city, which appears to have 
had a peculiar fascination upon his mind. This 
early sentiment soon became a ruling passion, and 
“grew with its growth, and strengthened with its 
strength.” This supreme object of the Senator’s 
ambition has been a sort of ignis fatuus, which has 
led him on from point to point, from one measure 
to another, through political bogs and quagmires; 
but if he has sometimes sunk into the mud, he has 
hitherto had the good fortune to get out and on to 
his feet once more. The pursuit of this darling 
object has led him to mount, booted and spurred, 
numerous political hobbies; all of which he rode 





| high hopes and sanguine expectations. 
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the game in his own hands. And here there is 
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very hard, and all of which he rode down, without 
reaching the object of his pursuit. A high taiit, 
the American system, internal improvements, and 
the Bank of the United States—all these have been 
rode down and broken down; but the latter, having 
the most bottom, the Senator has mounted again, 
and is now riding as furiously, and with as sanguine 
hopes of success, as at first. 

With his eye steadily fixed on his object, and 


| never for a moment withdrawn, the Senator waich- 


ed the progress of events, and waited rather im- 


| patiently, the movements of the troubled waters of 
| politics; the derangement of parties in 1824, was 


thought to present a favorable opportunity. The 
Senator entered upon the Presidential course, with 
The result, 


| however, showed that vaulting ambition had over- 


stepped the bounds of probability, as he was not 
only beaten, butdistanced, and driven off the course 
the first heat. But although beaten himself, and 
thrown out, he was still placed in a favorable posi- 
tion; and in regard to the election in the House of 
Representatives was generally supposed to have 


one point of resemblance in the Senator’s life and 
my own, as he has described it. He says I have 
made an able argument against the right of instruc- 
tion. If Ihave made an argument, he has done 
much more; he has furnished an example; and how- 
ever able the Senator might regard his (Mr. N’s) 
argument, he was very sensible that its weight and 
influence would be trifling, compared with the 
conspicuous example of the Senator. His Siate 
had instructed him to vote for the Western candi- 
date; but overruling their decision, he voted for 
the Eastern candidate, and threw himself into the 
“line of safe precedents.” In his new positicn, 
and with his new associate, having postponed in- 
definitely the ‘‘deferred question of veracity,” he 


struggled manfully, but unavailingly, for four 


years, against the strong current of public opinion. | 


This struggle terminated in the memorable contest 
of 1828, in which the Senator did not, it is true, 
take the field in his own person, but as a political 
partner with his Eastern associate, a sort of joint 
stock concern of ride and tie, in which each put 
in an equal moiety of the stock in trade, with an 
understanding that they were to divide the profits, 
But Old Hickory had too much capital for the 
firm, which failed, and of course had no profits to 
divide. 

But not discouraged by these two defeats, the 
Senator never for a moment abandoned his object, 
but immediately commenced rallying his broken 
and scattered forces all over the country for another 
contest. This came on in 1832, when he again 
took the field, aided by a powerful ally, the Bank 
of the United States, against the most heroic and 
powerful captain of the age. The conflict was 
tremendous, although at no time doubtiul. The 
Senator and his Bank allies were beaten, routed, 
and driven from the field, with the loss of bag and 
baggage. 

Well, now, Mr. President, if it is true, as the 
Senator says, that I am politically dead, I have an 
example in his own case that a politician may be 
, dead and yet be alive. He has been killed off 
| three times, and yet we find him alive and at his 
| post, struggling as manfully as ever in pursuit of 
‘the same high prize. At no former period, per- 
| haps, has he had such high hopes and expectations, 
| or deemed his prospects so bright. To his eye the 
| horizon appears perfectly clear, with scarcely a 
| cloud to obstruct his vision. His old Bank allies 
are still with him, more ardent in the contesi than 
ever. After a long struggie of thirty years, he 
seems to suppose that the golden prize is nearly 
within his reach. Fearing the consequences of a 
fourth disappointment, I have on several occasions 
heretofore warned him not to be too sanguine, and 
have reminded him that appearances are often 
deceitful, and that public opinion is at all times 
‘extremely unstable. I have told him that recent 
changes had been the result of a panic and pecu- 
niary difficulties, brought upon the country by the 
banks, and that they would, in all probability, be 
as transitory as the causes which had produced 
them. But I de not suppose my advice will be 
heeded, although given in the most friendly spirit, 
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and with the most anxious desire to save him from 
the consequences of a fourth disappointment, which 
might prove very serious. 

Well, now, sir, in regard to this fourth and last 
trial, for 1 think this will be the last. 1 might fore- 
tell its result without much hazard, butI wiil not do 
that. I will not turn prophet, lest, like many 
others, I should be found a false prophet. But, 
sir, | have an opinion, a settled conviction, on this 
wubject, the result of some little observation and 
reflection on past and present events. My delibe- 
rate opinion is, that the Senator will again be 
defeated, and that he is destined to suffer a fourth 
and last political death. About the year 1840 the 
Senator, as well as myself, will, in all probability, 
be much at leisure, when I intend to avail myself 
oft his kind invitation and pay him a visit amidst 
the quiet shades of Ashland, where, I doubt not, 
he will find more real enjoyment than in the tarbu- 
lence of political strife, which has characterized 
his long career. 

From this brief notice of the prominent events in 
the Senator's life, it is evident that his public career 
will occupy a broad space in history; yet it is 
equally clear that the gist, substance, and marrow 
of the whole, may be summed up in about the same 
brief words as were used by him to record the 
events of my public life. I believe that this bio- 
graphy isa fair offset against his epitaph; but, in 
order to have the account not only balanced, but 
paid off in kind, I will conclude it by offering an 
inscription, which I think will do pretty good jus- 
tice to his memory, and which he and his friends 
can use or not, as they may see fit. It is as fol- 
lows, short and simple: 

Here vies Tue Hon. —, [leave it fer them 
at the proper time and place to insert the name,] a 
DISTINGUISHED ORATOR, A DARING POLITICAL ASPI- 
RANT, AND FOUR TIMES A DEFEATED CANDIDATE FOR 
THE PRESIDENCY. 

Mr. SEVIER rose merely for the purpose of 
giving his reasons for the vote he was about to 
give, and said that, as he was the only one of the 
party with whom he almost invariably acted, that 
would vote against the proposed substitute of the 
honorable Senator from New York, for the propos- 
ed amendment of the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, he must ask the indulgence of the Se- 
nate for a single moment, in assigning his reasons 
for the vote he was about to give. It was not the 
interest of the bank which influenced his course; so 
as they alone were concerned, he cared nothing 
about the question. The directors of the bank of 
the State he bad the honor, in part, to represent, had 
unanimously refused accepting the deyosite of the 

ublicmoncy. From thisdecision he interred that the 

jank of Arkansas considered the deposite of the 
public money a matter, at best, of but trifling im- 
portance. His objection to the substitate was, that 
it proposed to repeal all law upon the subject of the 
sate-keeping and disbursement of the public mo- 
ney, and to leave il, as it was by the act of 1789, 
solely at the discretion of the Executive. This was 
a discretion he was unwilling to entrust to any 
Executive. It is a discretionary power that the 
late Executive was unwilling to have confided to 
him; itas a discretionary power which the present 
Executive is unwilling to have conferred upon him; 
and, for one, he was as unwilling to confer such 
enormous power and responsibility in the hands of 
any one, as they were. 

We haye tried our favorite expedients, said Mr. 
S. upon the subject «of the safe-keeping and dis- 
bursement of the pablic money, and we have been 
defeated on these measures; and the only question 
for us now to decide is, shall we fall back on the 
defanct act of 1836, or leave the whole revenue of 
the country, as it was by the act of 1789, under the 
unlimited control and discretion of the Executive? 
Of these two evils, I prefer the former. I cannot 
reconcile it to my feelings to place the revenues of, 
this country, without ,aw, in the hands of any 
one. 

1 regret, sincerely regret, for many reasons which 
I will not now take up the time of the Senate in 
enumerating, that I cannot, consistently with my 
netions of public duty, go with my party on this 
oceasion. I cannot feel myself justified in.going 
home to those to whom I owe every thing, and 





whose interests in part I represent on this floor, 
and say to them, that I have left the whole reve- 
nues of this country, without law, at the un!imited 
discretion of the Executive, although that Executive 
is one of their choice, and in whom they have 
every confidence that they ought to have in any 
Executive. 

I asked of the Senate but a moment’s indulgence, 
for an explanation; and [ will not abuse that in- 
dulgence, by uttering another word upon the sub- 
ject. 
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SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto, 


In the House of Representatives, July 3, 1838—On 
the bill to establish an Independent Treasury. 
Mr. DUNCAN addressed the Mouse as follows: 
Mr. Speaker: Advanced as the session is, and 

aware of the vast quantity of unfinished business of 

an important character, both of a private and pub- 
lic nature—important to individaals and important 
to the public—l feel a diffidence in asking the at- 
tention of the House while I offer a few ideas which 
I entertain in relation to this measure; and let me 
assure yuu, sir, I do it not from any disposition to 
make a vain show, or from a pride to be heard in 
the great councils of the American Government for, 
let me assure you, that when I rise to express my- 
self on any subject, I rise from a sense ef duty that 
I owe to those I represent, and always with embar- 
rassment and great diflidence, knowing, as I do, 
that I am surrounded by those of far superior 
talents and acquirements to those of my own— 
statesmen who grace this country, and who would 
be am ornament to any country ard to any people. 

No, sir; it is the importance of the measure, and a 

paramount duty, that induce me to ask your atten- 

tion at this time. 

Almost on every question of a general nature, 
when and where it is possible to drag a party feel- 
ing, party facts, and party arguments into discus- 
sion, it is universally done. 1 know of no instance 
where this has not been the case. Politieal effect is 
the object; but it seems to me that the result will 
hardly warrant the design, more especially when it 
is done at the expense of private and public busi- 
ness, and of the public money, at so great a dispro- 
portion. We have witnessed the sacrifice of day 
afier day in the discussion of a simple appropria- 
tion for the Florida war, or, rather, such was the 
measure before the House for diseussion; and yet 
no man could tell, by the debate, what the question 
was. The whole song was the extravagance and 
profligacy of this Administration; the ruin of the 
people; the financialembarrassments of the coun- 
ry; the destruction of our manufactories; the 
prostration of the merchants; the ruin of the banks, 
and forfeiiure of credit and confidence—all by the 
base and wicked mismanagement of this Adminis- 
tration, and the one that preceded it. When will 
the people learn intelligence from these modern 
Whigs? From the commenceme:t of the Govern- 
ment to this day, (while the Democracy adminis- 
tered the Government) this has been the cry—an 
imbecile Adminisiration, corrupt men, and ruinous 
measures! This kind of Federa! howling has been 
so long kept up, and is so well understood to be a 
kind of hypocritical, crocodile Federal whimpering 
that it is no longer regarded or serivusly listened to. 
Such murmuring and such fault-finding are the 
characteristics of Federalism, and have their foun- 
dation in a want -/f confidence in the honesty, inte- 
grity, and capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves, or, which is the same in a representative 
Government, of electing those who are eapable of 
making, adjudicating, and executing the laws. All 
the Democratic Administrations that have existed 
since the organization of our Government, have 
been administrations of the people. They have 
been elecied by the people, and nt from personal 
attachment on the part of the people to those they 
elected, but upon principle, and upon some one or 
more important questions in which the whole com- 
»munity felt a deep interest. 

Such was the fact in relation to the present Ad- 
ministration, and to denounce an Administration 
which has been elected under such circumstances, 





a a 


| 


, istence, and every obligation connected with its 


| 
| 


| ministration, and such its obligations. 


and to denounce the measures that the Administra- 
tion are bound, by the nature of its official ex- 


duty, to carry out, is revolutionary in its character, 


_ Subversive of our free institutions, and an indirect 


depial or denunciation of one of the most impor- 
tant and fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment, viz: the capacity for self-government and 
the right to govern. 

Such, I say, is the situation of the present Ad- 
Certain 
great and important and leading measures were 
commenced by the Administration—measures in 
which a great majority of the American people felt 
an interest in earrying out, and for that purpose 
was the present Chief Magistrate elected: so was 
the Vice President, and many of both branches of 
Congress. One of the most important of those 
measures was the improvement of the national 
currency; and for that purpose was this measure 
introduced. Its object is declared by its title, its 
various revisions. Its importance and uti- 
lity I am about to discuss; but the very cir- 
cumstances that made its introduction not only 
necessary, but absolutely obligatory, on the 
powers that be, constitute the strongest argu- 
ment in its favor. It provides that the Govern- 
ment shall collect, safely keep, and disburse its own 
revenue, and, further, that it shall gradually esta- 
blish the constitutional currency as the Government 
revenue currency; that is, gold and silver. The 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, while 
they had upwards of $30,000,000 of the public 
money in their possession, (not a dollar of which 
could be procured for a time) produced the sepa- 
ration which this bill contemplates; and vast in- 
jury, loss, and expense to the Government, by this 
unwarrantable measure, and, I might say, high- 
handed fraud, practiced upon the Government, 
makes it important that this unnatural and danger- 
ous connection never should be revived. And the 
great reduction in the value of bank paper, pro- 
duced by the want of intrinsic value and public 
confidence in it, makes it important to the highest 
interests of the people that the Government should 
return to the collection for its revenue to the only 
currency known to the Constitution. 

Sir, I am in favor of continuing the separation 
which exists between the Government and the 
banks—a separation produced by the malfeasance 
of the banks themselves. I think the connection 
that has existed heretofore was in violation of the 
Constitution, and most unquestionably impolitic 
and unwise, calculated to embarrass the Govern- 
ment and derange the currency. I say I believe 
such a connection to be unconstitntional. Permit 
me, sir, here to lay downa proposition, to which I 
may have to recur in ths course of my remarks. 
It is this: that Congress can exercise no constitu- 
tional power, except that power be plainly authc- 
rized by expression contained in the Constitution, 
and that the State Legislatures can exercise all 
legitimate legislative powers not expressly prohi- 
bited by the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitutions of their respective States: that is 
to say, Congress caa do nothing but what the Con- 
stitution expressly authorizes, and the State Legis- 
latures can do everv thing (not morally wrong) that 
is not expressly prohibited by the Constitution. 

We find in the ninth section of the first article of 
the Constitution these words: ‘‘ No money shall be 
drawn outof the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by jaw.” This provision 
proves, beyond a doubt, that the framers of the 
Constitution intended that the General Government 
should have an independent Treasury, and in that 
Treasury the public funds should be kept, and 
from ‘t they should be drawn out by law. There 
is no other meaning thafcan be given to this provi- 
sion, without running into absolute absurdity and 
ridi¢ulous sophistry. If it be a fact that the Gene- 
ral Government shall have a Treasury, it is equal- 
ly true that the revenue should be kept in that 
Treasury; and it is a violation of the Constitution 
to keep the public money in any other place than 
the public Treasury. 

Sir, it is of the first importance that the Govern- 
ment should be in actual possession of its own 
money, 80 that it may draw thal money “in conse- 
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quence of appropriations made by law;” but mo- 
ney deposited in the banks is not in possession of 


ihe Government, but is a debt due the Government | 


by ‘ihe banks, and it cannot be drawn as the Go- 


vernment may want it, and as “appropriations | 


made by law” may authorize its application, of 
which we have had sad experience in the high 
handed transactions of the banks in May, 1837. 


But the act authorizing the deposite of the public | 


moneys in the local banks contained another viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 


shall have power to borrow money On the credit of 
the United States, but Congress has no constitu- 
tional authority to lend money. In that deposite 


transaetion, the Government money was lent to the | 


banks for a per centum—a consideration. But 
another evidence of the unconstitutionality of the 
act authorizing the deposite of the public money in 
the local banks, will be found in the fact that Con- 
gress cannot interfere with the local banks to make 
deposites in them, without the ccnsent of the banks, 
or, in some instances, the States, and in some in- 
stances both the banks and States. When the 
Government wishes to use the banks for such or 
any other purposes, she must, with humility, ask 
their consent or the consent of the Staies, or both, 
as the case may be. This kindof humility is un- 
worthy of, and degrading to, the character of the 
Federal Government. Whatever is proper and 
right for the Government to do, she can issue her 
mandate to have done; and the very iact that she 


cannot interfere with State institutions without the | 


consent of such institutions, or the States that create 
thém, is the strongest evidence that she not only 
wants the constitutional authority, but that it is 
unconstitutional to do so. Hence I infer that it is 
a violation of the Constitution to deposite the Fede- 
ral revenue in the State and local banks. Bat I 
have another constitutional objection to that act. 
It is, that it authorizes and requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take the notes of specie-paying 
banks, under certain restrictions, in the payment of 
the Government revenue. 

The Constitution (article 1, section 10). provides 
that nothing shall be made a lawful tender in the 
payment of debts, but gold and silver. That act 
makes bank paper a lawful tender in debts due the 
Gevernment, a violation of that provision so ex- 
press and so unequivocal. The receivers of public 
money, when they know that bank paper can be 
disbursed without loss to the Government and sa- 
crifice to Gevernment creditors, wil! collect bank 
paper to the amount of the immediate disburse- 
ments; (they may and will frequently doit) I 
have no objections that they should, when it can 
be done safely, they being held responsible; but 
to make paper a lawful tender by law, which is 
made unlawful by the Constitution, is a violation 
ef that Constitution. These are my constitutional 
objeetions to the financial connection of the Go- 
vernment with the local banks; but I believe such 
a connection is inexpedient, impolitic, and danger- 
ous, Permit me, before I undertake to show the 
reasons that bring me to these conclusions, te deny 
a charge made against the Administration and the 
Democratic party. The charge to which I allude 
is, that this Administration and its supporters have 
declared war against the banks, and upon com- 
merce. Sir, 1 ean only oppose this with a direct 
denial, so far as I am concerned, and I am one of 
the warmest (in feeling) supporters of the Admi- 
nistration, and I believe I may venture to pro- 
nounce the charge, on behalf of those who act with 
me on this measure, one of the foul, false, Federal 
slandets of the day, conceived in a benighted brain, 
cultivated by a malignant heart, and given birth to 
by the pen of poison, and the tongue of pollution, 
to do its part to the destruction of the confidence 
of the people in this Administration. Sir, let us 
refer to some facts, and see whether I have grounds 
and evidence to sustain this indictment for slander 
which I have presented to the jury, (country.) 


_ When the American people (Democratic part) had 


determined to put down the Bank of the United 

or rather to let it expire on the limitation of 
its charter, it became for the public de- 
posites to be removed; and in order that the public 
might sustain no sudden shock from the loss of the 


By one of the provisions | 
of the Constitution, (article 1, section 8,) Cungress | 


| 
| 
| 








use of them, (for they had been discounted upon 
while in the United States Bank,) they were placed 
in the local banks, where they were also discounted 
upon. Here, then, is a manifestation of friendship 
towards the local banks in giving them this great 
and valuable boon. Bat that was not all. By 
act of Congress (to which | have before referred) 
their notes were made payable in the Government 
revenue, which gave them a credit far and wide, 
whieh they could not otherwise have had; which 
credit, as I shall show, or rather the improper use 
of it, has been the cause ef all the pecuniary em- 
barrassments and commercial ruin about which we 
have heard so much piteous whining and howlings 
Those advantages were extended to the bank. 
by the last Administration, and was sustained by 
the almost entire Democratic party; while the 
Federalists were unmeasured in their abuse, as 
well of the measure as of the banks themselves. 
The measure was denounced as ruinous to the 


country—and a criminal violation of the “‘charlered | 


rights !” of the Bank of the United States, and the 
local banks were sneeringly denounced as pet in- 
Stitutions, unworthy of the Governmeat’s confi- 
dence, and incapable of performing the trast and 
the duties imposed upon them. In these predic- 
tions there seems to have been some truth; but 
they have performed the trust and duty to the Go- 
vernment and the people about as well as the Bank 
of the United States:—both bad enough—too bad 
to be again trusted. So much for the last Adminis- 
tration and its course towards the banks. How 
has it been with the present Administration and 
its supporters? Why, sir, the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate had hardly been fairly seated in his chair, 
when he and every body else was shocked and 
astounded with one of the most violent pecuniary 
tornadoes that ever rolled its destructive torrents 
over a land, crushing and prostrating every insti- 
tution in the country in its desolating sweep. 
(I give the Whig account.) A Government that 
had funds on hand to-the amount of more than 
70,000,000 of dollars was made bankrupt in one 
night; and to save the character, reputation, and 
honor of the nation, the Executive was obliged to 
call Congress together, at an expense of more than 
$200,000 dollars to the people. But what was the 
course of the Administration and the Democratic 
party towards the banks? War, do you think? 
No. 
to the banks and indulgence to the people. 
‘pend the debts of the banks, said the Chief Magis- 
trate, and use as a substitute for Government 
money in their vaults, the Government credit. 
This was done, and the banks were saved, and the 
people, who were their debtors, indulged. But 
war is waged upon commerce. Ah! how so? 
During the last Administration, a system of credit 
was established toward the importing merchants}; 


the same policy was pursued by the present; and || 
when the banks suspended payment, the custom- || 


house bonds due the Government amounted to 
upwards of $14,000,000. What was the course 


of the Administration, think you? Was it to pro- | 


secute on the bonds, obtain judgment, issue execu- 
tion, expose to sale all the property the merchants 
had, sell them out, bed and bedding, cow and calf, 
dog, broom, and tea kettle, for a part of the debt, 
and send them to jail for the balance, as would be 
the course of a soulless corporation with the Shy- 
lock principles of a bank. No, sir. No, sir. No 
such course was pursued. What was done? Why, 
a bill was introduced by the Democratic party, on 
the recommendation of the President, to give the 
banks indulgence, and a like bill to give indulgence 
on the merchants’ bonds, extending the time of 
payment, I think, in the first instance, four, eight, 
and twelve months; and, I think, in the latter, six, 
twelve, and eighteen months; and this, sir, is the 
kind of warfare that this Administration has 
declared against the banks and against com- 
merce. Twice, sir, has the Government been 
compelled to use her credit in the issuing 
of Treasury notes to the amount of ten millions of 
dollars each time to favor the banks and the im- 
porting merchants. Who, sir, m this measure, 
was found wanting in kindness and good feeling to 
the banks and merchants? Look at your journals, 
sit. You will find the‘entire Federal vote against 
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Tue course of the Executive was indulgence | 
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the measure to a man, I think; and the last bill 
that passed this House, (owing to the absence of 
some of the Democratic members,) passed by the 
casting vote of the Speaker. But for his vote, the 
bill which saved the country from ruin and bank- 
ruptcy would have failed. Yes, sir, the wheels of 
Government would have stopped from want of 
Treasury oil; and this great Federal fabric would 
now be mouldering with the fallen and almost for- 


| gotten Republics of Greece and Rome; and there 


were more gentlemen than one (Mr. Meweree] 
who said on this floor, in discharge of official func- 
tions, that they would rejoice to see this Govern- 
ment prostrated, if it would secure the downfall 
ef this worthless and cerrupt Administration. 

Butto return to the subject. I amin favor of esta- 
blishing the Independent Treasury. I believe there 
is no ether method by which the public money will 
be safe, and the Government secure at all times in 
its possession and use. 

It must be manifest to every impartial man that 
there is no safety in depositing the public revenue 
in corporations over which the Government has 
no control. Give me your attention while I pre- 
sent you some of the difficulties and dangers that 
must always attend such a connection with the 
banks, and such an abandonment on the part of 
the Government over the control of her revenue, 
the only means by which she has to carry on her 
operations. I say that the Federal Government 
can exercise no control over State institutions con- 
trary to their corporate privileges, or contrary to 
what may be the wish or desire of the several 
States from which they receive their charters. 
Hence it was, no sooner did banks suspend specie 
payments, than some of the States, by their Legis- 
latures, justified them in it, though they were in 
possession of millions of the public money; and I be- 
lieve not one State attempted peremptorily to coerce 
payment. Sir, what would have been the situation 
of the country and the Government had we been 
at war with a foreign nation during the suspension? 
The question is easily answered. Universal ruin 
and national degradation would have been the re- 
sult. Some of the difficulties under which the Go- 
vernment labored during the last war must be too 
fresh in the mind of every true friend to his coun- 
try, to desire to see the national means put from 
under the control of the Government, and into the 
hands of capitalists, who generally carry what lit- 
le patriotism they have in their pockets, and have 
much more attachment to the means by which 
their wealth is augmented than to our free institu- 
tions, our national character and honor, and the 
equal rights of individuals. Out of the vast nam- 
ber of international difficulties which give rise to 
just causes of war, there is none, nor indeed are 
all put together, half so likely to produce war as 
violations of national commercial rights, (which 
involve the preservation of the rights of sailors.) 
It was violations of this characier on the part of 
Great Britain that superinduced the last war, ¢om- 
monly called the second war for independence. 
Who was most interested in the defence of Ameri- 
can commerce? We would suppose the Northern 
capitalists. But, sir, who was found on the side of 
the war? Not they. No indeed, they (with some 
honorable exceptions,) were found assisting the 
enemy, like the tories of the Revolution, aiding 
and abetting and performing the part of spies for 
the enemy, carrying on daily intercourse with 
them, and furnishing them with provisions and 
munitions of war. Every thing that could prattle, 
from the corrupt tory of the gown, down to the fete 
a tete of the cap and ribbon, was employed in denounc- 
ing the war as unjustand unholy. It was considered 
acrime to rejoice at the victories gained over the 
enemy, and the man was denounced and execrated 
with religious anathemas, as bringing blood upon 
his head, and divine judgment and wrath upon his 
soul, who would give aid, comfort, or support to 
so unjust and so unholy a cause as the American 
war. So odious was the war in northern estima- 
tion, that all efforts to obtain loans had to be made 
in secret. It was dangerons for the man who had 
money, and felt disposed to befriend and assist tire 
Government, for him todo so. Hence, it was not 
ancommon for advertisements for loans to contain 
a promise that the purpose for which the loan was 
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made should be kept secret. This was not the 
worst: when Ohio's frontier soil was fertilized with 
Ohio and Kentucky’s richest and best blood—when 
the land was desolated, and the swamps and dense 
thickets were the hiding places and only home of 


hundreds of women and children—when the red | 


scalping knife was hardly permitted to dry —when 


the farmers chests were drained of their last dollar, || 


their barns of their last bushel of grain, and their 


houses of their choicest sons, to support the droop- | 


ing and desponding troops, and fill up their thin 


ranks—it was then, when application was made to | 


Congress for men, means, and munitions of war, 
the Government was derided, the war denounced, 
and its friends and supporters sneeringly asked “if 
this was the entertainment to which we were in- 
vited at the declaration of war?” and this by men 
now high in the confidence of a certain party. All 
this hostility to the war was felt and manifested by 
northern capitalists, and so long as the same causes 
exist, 80 long will the same effects and feelings be 
produced. 


What, sir, would be the situation of your Go- | 


vernment, in time of war, with your revenue in the 
possession of the banks, and the banks owned (as 
they all almostare, or their capital, which is the 
same,) by northern and British capitalists, with 
British feeliugs and British attachments, such as 
the capitalists were during the last war, and as 
they will be during the next. Then, sir, 1 think 
the policy bad and dangerous to connect the Go- 
vernment with banks, under such unequal circum- 
stances, under such great disadvantages to the Go- 
vernment, and the people whose Government it is. 


Sir, much as I would dread, fear, and abhor a | 


union of Church and Siate, I would not consider 
such a union half so dangerous asa union of Bank 
and State. 
judice of our liberties, through the medium of the 
conscience—a very slender and a very sca+y <arti- 
cle these days of political corruption, and moral 
and pecuniary depravity; but the latter would ope- 
rate to the destruction of our liberties, through the 
medium of the purse, which is the god of our souls, 
and divinity of our worship. Sir, since the hard 
and tory times about which I have been talking, 
one of the great parties of this country has often 
changed its name, but men and principles are the 
same. 

But, sir, I am afraid to try this scheme again of 
giving the banks the control of the Government 
finances. 


The former would operate to the pre- | 


I fear another bank explosion; then will | 


follow the cry of panic; ruin, mismanagement, cor- | 


ruption, and profligacy of the Administration, will | 


be howled, hyena like, from Maine to Mexico. 
Yes, sir, this is the object. It is to have another 
explosion, to ripen the people for a great central 
National Bank, about which Federalism can ra!ly 
and consummate its political schemes, and esta- 
blish its favorites in power. The Opposition care 


little about ihe prosperity of the local bank system; | 


that is, the leaders of it. 
much diversified, and they are too widely spread 
over the country, to bring them to bear with seffi- 
cient force and power upon their political efforts. 
There is, in the local bank system, too great a want 
of concert of action for their purposes. They will 
take them rather than have nothing of the kind; for 
so far as they can be brought to bear, they answer 
generally a good purpose, Yes, they would even 
take the Conservative plan into their keeping, rather 
than be without the assistance of corporations in 
their political movements. 
Bank they want, and I trust the people will not per- 
mit themselves to be gulled. The question is, a 


National Bank, or a complete and undivided Inde- | 
There is no middle | 
ground. The half-way house (Conservatism) is | 
now deserted; it stands in the wilderness “ solitary | 
and alone.” The highway has been taken from it; | 


pendent Treasury system. 


its windows are shattered; its doors are broken from 
their hinges. The raven croaks from its chimney 
top by day; the owl hoots from its garret by night; 
the wild wolf howls from its threshold unscared; 
and not a solitary human foot enters it but that of 
the prowling midnight thief and robber. Misnamed 
Conservatives are now seen wandering in small, 
scattered remnants, like the lost children of Israel, 
waiting for a call or edict of admission into the 


It isa great National | 


Their interests are too | 


| shall be consecrated to Minerva. 
|| thas hurling our javelin against the side of this 


Whig ranks, whom they can join without much sa- 
crifice of feeling or principle; for the real difference 
between them is the difference between 


Twediedum and twedledee. 

Although they have claimed to belong to the 
Democratic party, yet they never were of the true 
blue. They were not dyed in the wool. They 
were the calico Democracy. These Conservatives 
are an upright class of politicians. So far as my 
experience and acouaintance of them goes, I must 
pronounce them the most upright politicians I have 
ever seen. Indeed, they are so very upright that, 
let the political wind come from what point of the 
compass it may, whether from the North, the 
South, the East, or West, it never fails to incline 
them to the modern Whig side of the party line. 
Sir, I see too much of the treachery of Sinon, 
and too much of the cunning of Ulysses, in the 
Conservatives, for my purpose. Their scheme is 
like the Trojan horse; it is too enormous to be ad- 
mitted into the Democratic city without breaking 
down her wails, demolishing her ranfparts, and de- 
stroying her sentinels, which have defended her 
liberties for more than half a century. Moreover, 
sir, when admitted it will be found to be filled with 
armed Greeks, ready to open the gates to their 
companions in crime and in arms, who will mur- 
der your citizens, and lay waste your city. Sir, 
the Democracy are unwilling that this monster 
But I hope for 


horse, whose hollow sound is sufficient to convince 
all that it is filled with hypocrisy and danger, we 
shall not share the fate of the unfortunate Laocoon. 
I hope we shall not invoke the wrath of Neptune, 
and be strangled to death with serpents. 

Sir, the propositions of the Conservatives are 
like the earthen pots of Hannibal. They are full 
of snakes and poisonous reptiles, which, if thrown 
into the Democratic ship, will coil round the Con- 
stitution, crush and strangle our free institutions, 
and poison and corrupt the fountains of Demo- 
cracy, from which flow the pure principles of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Sir, when the banks suspended specie payments, 
the Conservative plan, which is now recommended, 
was in full operation; and yet the whole argument 
of the friends of this measure is to establish cenfi- 
dence in the banks, and the business and prosperity 
of the conntry will instantly revive. Yes, sir, we 
have heard this cry ef confidence, confidence, until 
our ears have been shatiered and our stomachs 
nauseated. How, sir, are you géing to establish 
confidence in a set of institutions that are destitute, 
from their very ratures, of the moral and intrinsic 
requisites which entitle them to confidence, and 
especially to so great a trust as that of the manage- 
ment of the finances of thisGovernment. And 
why, sir, in May, 1837, when they were in the full 
possession of not only the confidence of the Go- 
vernment, but were in possession of her broad 
panoply of protection and in the practical use of 
her vast revenue—when their credit constituted the 
circulating medium of this vast, wide-spread domi- 
nion, and their paper was received in payment of the 
Government revenue and in all the vast and extensive 
commercial and mercantile transactions, and in 
domestic consumption—I ask, when the banks 
enjoyed all these advantages, public and private, 
why did they suspend specie payments? And I 
ask further, if this Government patronage—the 
possession and use of the vast funds of the Go- 
vernment, as well her deposited revenue as her 
undrawn balances, together with the unlimited 
public and private confidence which they enjoyed— 
was not all-sufficient to enable them to sustain 
themselves and to continue to redeem their bills, 
how will the simple act of the Government to 
receive in payment of her revenue the notes of 
specie-paying banks, restore confidence in the 
banks, so as to enable them to resume specie pay- 
ments and revive the prosperity of the country? I 
leave the Conservatives to answer these questions. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gartanp] 
gays tauntingly, “these principles [Conservative] 
were good Democratic doctrines in °35-36; why 


are they not good Democratic doctrines now?” 
I answer, because the local banks have forfeited 
the confidence that Government, or rather the 


Democratic party, reposed in them; and further, the 
question really involves no party principles, and 
ought to be treated as an abstract question of finan. 
cial expediency. It has been made a party ques- 
tion for political effect. 

If it was Democracy in 1835-36 to give the 
banks the control of the Government revenue, 
while they had the confidence of the Government, 
it isno reason why it should be Democracy in 
1837-38, since they have forfeited all confidence of 
the Government. Prior tothe American Revolu- 
tion, obedience, and submission to British man- 
dates was considered patriotic, but such obedience 
during the Revolution, and after the confirmatien of 
our independence, would have been considered 
toryism. We have been frequently asked, in rather 
taunting tones, by the modern Whigs, why it is 
that we are now seeking a divorce from the banks, 
when in 1835-36, we were their friends, and used 
them to put down the Bank of the United States? 
I would ask in return why it is that the modern 
Whigs are now seeking an alliance of friendship, 
(pretended I suspect only for political effect) with 
the banks, when in 1835-36, they denounced 
them corrupt and imbecile institutions, unfit to re- 
gulate the currency—pet banks? 

Yes, it is said that the Government is trying to 
be divorced from the State banks. : 

Sir, I deny that ever the Federal Government 
was wedded tothe banks. There is an alliance be- 
tween the Government and the States: you may 
regard that alliance in the character of a hus- 
band, friend, protector, guardian, or what you 
please. To accommodate the Whigs, we will 
call it husband; we will agree that the sister States 
confederated, and gave up certain portions or parts 
of their independence, supremacy, and means, and 
out of those constructed a Federal Goverment, and 
imposed on that Government the duties of a hus- 
band towards them, defining specifically the power 
he shall exercise over them in a written Constitu- 
tion, which was to stand for all time as a wall of 
fire to secure them from any Federal innovations 
upon their reserved rights and sovereignties. All 
this we know to be true; but was the Federal{Go- 
vernment thereby to play the husband with and 
for every handmaid that the States might take 
into theiremploy. Was she to bed and board with 
every wrinkled yellow and toothless washerwo- 
men that the States might engage to do that which 
which was beneath their dignity to do themseives? 
When the Federal Government united in the hono- 
rable bonds of matrimony with the States, that 
union was superinduced by their youth, beauty, in- 
telligence, wealth, and chastity, and every other 
requisite necessary to make such an union desira- 
able and permanent. And the defence of the peace 
and tranquillity of the States from foreign inva:ions 
and demestic insurrection, and some other express- 
ed duties constitute the object for which the Fede- 
ral Government was formed, all which have been 
imposed upon him. By uniting the Federal Go- 
verninent with the local banks in any Union like 
political matrimony, you would impose duties up- 
on the Government which it has no power to 
enforce, because it cannot interfere with State in- 
sttutions, this I have before stated. But, sup- 
posing that there has been something like ma- 
trimonial union between the banks and the Go- 
vernment, the only condition upon which that 
union was predicated was the just, faithful, and 
honest management of the Government revenue 
as her fiscal agents; this condition the banks have 
not only failed to perform, but violated in the 
most injurious manner, and therefore made the 
marriage contract not only voidable, but tpso facte 
void. 

But, sir, I have another objection to this system 
which partakes of the constitutional character; and 
in accordance with that objection, I put the same 
question that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Dromaoo.e] raised. It is this: are not the officers, 
directors, stockholders, debtors, agents and attornys 
of banks disqualified from holding a seat in Congress, 
owing to the direct interest which they may fre- 
spectively have in those institutions, when they are 
made the fiscal agents of the Government? Or if 
you please, is a member of Congress not disquali- 
fied from acting officially on a proposition oF 
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measure connected with the banks, in which he 
may have a direct pecuniary interest? Should the 
banks be employed as fiscal agents to the Govern- 
ment, I trust that all banks that involve the pecu- 
niary interest of members of Congress, shall, with- 
outexception, be excluded from such employment. 
Why is it the trial by jury has time out of mind 
been regarded as a sacred and almost apostolic 
node of doing justice between man and man? Itis a 
palladium of liberty; an institution that has done 
more to secure the liberty and protect the property 
ef the citizen, as well in England as in this country, 
and where ever it exists, than magna chara, or 
the bill of rights of England, or the Revolution or 
the Constitution of this country, and all other 
causes put together. Why is itso? Itis because 
the jury is to be composed of men good and true, 
who areto be neither of kin to the parties litigant 
nor are they to have an interest to the amount of 
a farthing; neither shall the facts fbe established 
upon which they are to predicate their judicial de- 
cision, be presented by witnesses who can be sup- 
posed by any possibility interested; neither is the 
judge who has an interest in the decision of the 
cause to be tried, permitted to expound or explain 
the law upon which the cause may turn or rest. 
And herein consists the value of the trial by jury; 
it is stripping it of every thing like interest. When 
so much care was deemed necessary by the com- 
mon law, and our Anglo Saxon ancestors, and 
when our immediate ancestors have adopted the 
same caution and care, and made the trial by jury, 
with all its common-law guards and protections a 
part of our Constitution, to secure to us for all 
time in tHe civil protection it affords, and its se- 
curity and protection consists in removing every 
thing savoring of interest in the trial, why is the 
law-making power not equally to be guarded from 
the corrupting influence of interest?) We all re- 
member well the national interest that was felt 
when the question of the recharter of the Bank of 
the United States was before the American people. 
‘There was a strong party who were in favor of 
the recharter of that institution; there was a 
stronger party who were opposed to it. The interest 
was intense on both sides; so much as even to 
threaten violence and revolution. The action and 
decision of Congress was looked to with agonizing 
anxiety. The removal of the deposites of the 
public money from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States and the branches thereof, and the deposite 
of the same in the local banks produced the same 
feverish excitement. And what do you think, 
sir? I hold in my hand the Senate journal of that 
time; it contains the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to examine the Bank of the United States, 
with a view to ascertain whether any members 
were interested in a pecuniary sense in the Bank. 
This report contains the astounding fact, that the 
Bank had loaned to members of Congress, who 
then owed it, the enormous sum of $400,000. Yes, 
sir, members of Congress, whose pecuniary salva- 
tion from ruin, and the support of whose families 
may have depended on the favor and indulgence of 
the Bank, were a part of the men who had to de- 
cide this great question between the people and the 
Bank. Ought such a state of things to have exist- 
ed? Ought they ever to exist again? Ought the 
frailty of man to be exposed to such overwhelming 
temptations? and ought our free institutions to be 
exposed to the blighting and withering effects of 
such temptations? The law-making power is su- 
preme over every temporal institution, except the 
Constitution; it is the fountain and source of all 
power; and if poisoned, all the streams that 
flow from it, will carry poison and death, by 
every medium through which it flows, to all our 
institutions; and even the Constitution, which is 
protected mainly by the sanctity of an oath of 
those who administer its powers, may totter and 
tumble by the same poisoning and corrupting influ- 
ence of pecuniary interest. 

I hope for the honor and reputation of this Con- 
gress, and for the credit of the nation, the sanctity 
and preservation of the Constitution, our great 
charter of rights, and anchor of our political hopes 
and civil liberty, that no member of this Congress 
has an interest in local banks that could possibly 
sway his yole, or swerve his judgment; or, if he 
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has, I hope he has not so far forgotten his duty to | 
his conscience, his God, and his country, as to have || 


voted on a question involving that interest. 1 do 


not charge those members of Congress, who were | 


indebted to the United States Bank, with being in- 


terested in the recharter of the Bank in conse- | 
quence of the accommodations which they had re- || 


ceived at its hands, or of being overawed by its 
threats; but to show that the Bank had some inte- 
rest in making friends to its cause, I will refer 


you to a portion of the same report of the Senate | 


committee. I allude to that part of the report which 


relates tothe New Ycrk Courier and Enquirer and | 


its editor. I defy any man to come to any other 
conclusion, who will carefully and impartially ex- 
amine that part of the report, than that the Courier 
and Enquirer, type, press, printers’ devil, editor, 
books, and bonds, were bought by the Bank of the 
United States for the consideration of $52,000. 
Yes, sir, that vile sheet of slander and corruption 
—that polluted sewer, through which Bank slander, 
foul detraction, and the basest and most infamous 
falsehoods are continually flowing in one uninter- 
rupted torrent to the public mind, is now the pro- 
perty of the United States Bank, or its friends and 
allies, bought and used for co-rupt political purpo- 
ses, to serve the degrading and seivile ends of the 
Bank, together with its editor, the degraded coward, 


and the bought up vassal, James Watson Webb. | 


Let me hope, that so long as there is a connec- 
tion between the Government and the banking in- 
terests of this country, that the great interest of the 
Government and the rights of the people may be 
defended from the corrupting effects of selfish and 
interested legislation. Should Congress neglect or 
refuse to interpose their authority against a princi- 
ple anda practice so pernicious in its nature, and 
so dangerous in its practice, se subversive of 


justice, and degrading to the character .of our free || 
institutions, | hope the people will take the mat- || 


ter in hand, and do justice to themselves, and 


honor to their country. Butit is said that there || 


is less security in keeping the public money by the 
Sub-Treasury plan than by banks. This seems 


to me to be a strange objection, and must rest upon | 


one of two reasons, perhaps both; one must be that 
Government cannot make vaults, boxes, or safes as 
strong as the vaults of the banks. 
to get clear of this objection is, to treat it as un- 
worthy of notice—so I leave it. The other objec- 
tion may be, that there is not as much moral ho- 
nesty among men as there is among banks: this 
may be, but it is unnecessary to speculate in theory 
and probabilities, when we have experience and 
facts to govern us. From an examination of finan- 
cial reports in a given time, perhaps sinee 1814 to 
this time, we have the exhibit of about $13,000,000 
lust by banks, and about one million of dollars by 
individuals, when the chances to lose by individa- 
als were two to one, as all the revenue was twice 
in the hands of individuals, and once in the 
hands of the banks, viz: once in the hands of the 
receiving officers, then in the banks; next and 
Jast, in the hands of the disbarsing officers. I 
ask, then, if the public money must be, and has 
been, first in the hands of public officers; and last 
in the hands of public officers, what benefit does 
the Government gain by placing her money in the 
banks, by way of handing it over from the first 
class of officers to the second. So much for prac- 
tice and experience. This objection to the Sub- 
Treasury scheme, only deserves answering from 
the respectability of those who make it, and not 
from any force in itself. Let us examihe the theo- 
ry and moral of the objection. Men have an hono- 
rable and a moral reputation to maintain, involving 
pride of character and standing in society, far above 
any pecuniary consideration; banks have a pe- 
cuniary credit to maintain, involving nothing 
higher than dollars and cents, and whatever course 
of civil conduct will secure the most of them is their 
course, without a conscience to dictate in the matter. 
Men have a conscience whose peace must be 
consulted; they also have a body to be imprisoned 
for purloining the public money, or to be punished 
corporally for crime or fraud. ‘‘Banks have neither 
bodies to be kicked, or souls to be damned.” There- 
fore, in every moral and respectahle sense, men 
have the advantage over banks as fiscal ageuis of 


the Government. Moreover, this bill bas provisions 
that go as far as strong boxes, strong safes, and 
strong vaults; moral obligations, penal, and pecu- 
niary bonds, corporal punishments, degrading im- 
prisonment, and loss of liberty and reputation, can 
go to make the public money safe. 

Bat it issaid that the Independent Treasury will 


| be more costly to the Government than the method 
| of using the banks. The additional expense is a mat- 


ter so inconsiderable, that it is unworthy of conside- 
ration. The advantage of always having the money 
in possession, for the support of the Government, 
the security of the country, and the protection of the 


|, people under all emergencies, is more than a ¢om- 


The best way || 





| subservient to his purpose. 


| pensation for the stnali additional expense. 


The 
expense of four receivers general, and four or five 
additional clerks, which cannot exceed fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars; and the establishment of 
places of security, which may cost fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand dollars more, which would make thirty 
or forty thousand dollars for the first year, and 
half that sum each yearafter. This is a small 
suM to constitute a serious objection to a scheme 
so Much wanted, and so absolutely necessary. 

But it is said that this plan is going to increase 
the Executive influence and Executive power. 
This is a stale cry. We have heard the cry of Ex- 
ecutive power and Executive influence raised oa 
a thousand changes this session. But this objec- 
tion comes in bad time, and bad taste, from a party 
whose fundamental principles are an increase of 
Executive power, and whose watchword is Federal 
influence. But, sir, this objection is like many of 
the others: it is without foundation; and if it were 
fur me to invent a plan of stripping the Executive 
of a portion of his influence and power, I would 
think myself happy and lucky m the discovery of 
the Independent Treasury plan. 

How is it in regard to the plan that connects the 
Government with the banks? The President may, 
through his Executive officers of the Treasury, 
control, for political purposes, the banks. Having 
the selection of the local banks in which the depo- 
sites are to be made, he may make a compliance 
on their part with his political plans a condition. 
The alliance and connection may be of that cha- 
racter, and the control of that nature, that he may 
make all persons interested in the deposite banks 
He might, through 
the banks, wield an influence dangerous, yes, de- 
structive, to this Government, and the overturning 
of all our free institutions. The thought is shock- 
ing to the man who will properly appreciate the 
danger of throwing into the hands of the Execu- 
live the control (it may be for political purposes) 
of the whole American revenue, through as many 
banks as he may see fit to employ, or as many as 
could be breught to his own corrupt terms. 

Sir, it seems to me that no more powerful 
method could be invented to bring this Govern- 
ment toany terms, and to any situation that a 
corrupt Executive might see fit, than to give him 
the control of the banking interests and powers over 
the country. Suppose that the President was to 
form an alliance with the banks, and that allisnce 
had for its object the increase of his Executive 
power, and the augmentation of their capital and 
profits: here would be a union of interests at the 
expense of our free institutions and the liberty of 
the people, but perfectly in harmony with each of 
their natures and characters: for it is natural for 
Executive power to desire to increase its influence, 
and extend and augwent i's powers indefinitely; 
and it is natural for banking institutions to extend 
their credit, augment theii influence, and increase 
their profits; and whenever those two influences 
are brought to bear upon one or more objects, for 
the political influence of the one and the pecuniary 
interests of the other, the resu't may be dangerous 
to the liberties of this country. 

It seems to me that the direct tendency that the 
Sub-Treasury plan bas to strip the Executive of 
power, by his connection with, and control over, 
the banks, that might be dangerous, is one of its 
greatest commendations; and if there were no 
other advantages to attend its adoption, that alone 
is sufficient to recommend il, at least to those who 
look with a jealous eye upon Executive powers 
and Federal influence. 


The Sub-Treasury plan 
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contemplates the increase of four principal officers, 
whose duty it shell be to receive the public mo- 
neys; (this daty is now performed by Executive 
officers;) and perhaps six subaltern officers, such as 
clerks. It is possible there may be an increase of 
ten or cwelve Executive officers, added to ten thou- 
sand that now exist; (a mere drop in the Ohio.) 
And what does the bill provide as an offset to this 
increase of Executive officers?) Why, sir, it places 
the Government revenue beyond the control of the 
Executive influence, strips him of all power to ex- 
ercise an undue influence over the banks or any 
other corporate institutions or private individuals, 
by means of the public revenue. 

Bat the enemies of this Administration say that 
this Independent Treasury scheme is an attempt 
secretly to establish a Government Bank. This 
is not the fact, nor are those who make the charge 
sincere. If they thought so, they would sustain the 
measure to a man; for a Government Bank is the 
watchword with them. Every local interest, and 
every general interest too, is made to yield to the 
establishment of a National Bank with them. 
What is a bank, sir? My experience teaches me 


that itis an Office of discount and deposite. It has 
stockholders, directors, a president, a cashier, and 
tellers. It discounts its paper, that is, its promises 
to pay, on the silver and go!d in itsvaults. Some- 


times it discounts without either gold or silver. It 
receives money in deposite, and discounts upon its 
deposites. It cdeais in exchanges, that is, it buys 
and sells bills of exchange. lt grants credits on its 
books, and transfers the amount of credit from one 
merchant to another. It buys and sells stocks. 
These are attributes and functions of a bank. 
Now will any gentleman here point to me any ene 
of these powers as connected or belonging to the 
bill establishing the Independent Treasury, though 
all are necessary to make it a Government Bank, 
or bank of any kind; and, until that is done, I will 
hope to hear no charge of this kind against this 
measure. 

Some of the enemies of this Administration say 
that the atiempt to establish an Independent Trea- 
sury is an attack upon the whole credit system. 
Sir, I repel the charge, and repudiate it as 1 would 
the attempt, let it be made by whom or by what 
party it may. I know no better method of regu- 
lating the credit system, than by the check which 
the collection of the Government revenues in gold 


and silver would establish. The great objections - 


of the Democratic party to banks, grow out of their 
hostility to the establishment of institutions that 
have for their object inequality of privileges; but 
in addition to this general objection, (which has 
its origin in the Constitution and in the nature of 
our Government,) they object to banks, because 
the currency of the country is made uasteady. By 
the fluctuations of the currency, a} pursuits in life 
are made uncertain, and the whole credit system 
made as unsteady and as uncertain as April wea- 
ther. To<lay, a man may be worth $50,000 in 
paper prices; he may owe $10,000 in paper con- 
tracts. To-morrow, the credit of the paper system 
may be blasted, and it may take the man’s $50,000 
to pay the $10,000 which he owed. Hundreds and 
thousands of instances of this character can be pro- 
duced, where men, who, by industry and economy, 
have laid up what they suppo:ed would be a com- 

tent living for themselves in the afternoon of 
ife, have, by the destruction of credit and the con- 
sequent dowafall of property, been reduced, in ten 
short days, from supposed affluence to poverty and 
wretchedness. ‘There are none of us who have 
reached the meridian of life, :ut have seen more 
than one period of universal destruction of credit, 
confidence, trade, and commerce; and it is the na- 
ture of unrestrained banking to produce periodical 
prostration and ruin, with all the effects of poverty 
and its train of evils, such as the loss of private 
and publie confidence, and the destruction of every 
meral and social feeling that constitutes the ties of 
society and civilization. The evil does not consist 
in banking or the credit system; it consists in the 
unresirained exercise of the banking powers and 
the improper and imprudent issues of paper money. 
In proportion to the increase of circulating me- 
dium, whether of gold or silver, so will the 
price. of every marketable commodity, as well 





of personal as of. real property, increase. If 
there are five dollars in paper in circulation 
to one in specie for the redemption of that 
paper, so long as it has credit, and the confi- 
dence of those who receive it and pay it out, pro- 
perty of every description will be estimated in pro- 
portion to the amount of paper actually in circula- 
tion. Purchases are made, and debts contracted, 
all with reference to the fictitious value. When the 
time comes that this paper must be redeemed—that 
is, when the people begin to lose eonfidence in the 
ability of the banks to redecm, or a demand comes 
from abroad for the liquidation of our commercial 
debts, which must be paid in gold and silver, bank 
paper having no circulation or credit abroad—then 
itis the banks are compelled to stop issuing, con- 
tract their credits, call in their debts, and generally 
shut up shop; that is, stop specie payments. *Mo- 
ney, by this operation, becomes scarce; property 
falls in value to the specie basis; debts which were 
contracted in paper times must be paid in specie, 
the effect of which is to compel the debtor to pay 
to the creditor five dollars for every one he really 
owes him, or for which he ever received considera- 
tion. When the paper balloon was inflated to th 
extent of its capacity and elasticity, large contracts 
were made for real estate, merchandise, or com- 
merce, and half the price paid down. Now the 
paper balloon has burst, the price of property has 
fallen four-fifths. The consequence is, that the 
money advanced upon the real estate, merchandise, 
or commerce, is lost to the purchaser, and the pro- 
perty will not sell for more than half as much as 
will pay the balance which is due onit. This is 
the financial operation by which thousands of as 
honest and industrious citizens as ever adorned any 
country, or any society, are brought to sudden and 
unexpected poverty and rnin, by circumstances 
and operations over which they have no control. 
And these are some of the effects produced by unre- 
strained banking. 1 stated that this state of pecu- 
niary rnin—which, ever since the introduction of 
the banking system, as now conducted, has pro- 
duced periodically—may be brought about by 
foreign demands for specie, and generally is. I 
will tell you how it is; and to illustrate it more 
clearly, I will confine illustrations to the operations 
of a single bank, but which wiil, and does, apply to 
all. Supposing a bank is authorized with a capi- 
tal of $500,000: the requisite number of instalments 
is paid in; the bank commences operations; dis- 
counts paper on the specie paid in on its stock 
shares; deposites are made in it; it discounts on its 
deposites; and its paper, now spread far and wide, 
has become the circulating medium of the country. 
Its paper answers all the purposes of domestic ex- 
change and consumption. Prices rise in proportion 
to the quantity of paper in circulation, but the 
credit and circulation of the paper being con- 
fined to its own country, the price of our pro- 
duce is not raised abroad; foreign produce is 
invited -here, while our produce bears so high 
a price athome, that it will not admit of exporta- 
tion. The consequence is, that our specie must 
be taken out of the country, or expo:ted, to pay for 
our own importations. This produces a constant 
flow of the precious metals from our country, and 
noreturn. This operation is made more fatal by 
the contracts of foreign and domestic debts con- 
tracted in the course of commercial trade. Ex- 
changes are now against us; the balances must be 
paid. Thecommercial or importing merchants are 
called upon to pay their foreign debts in hard coin; 


they, im turn, are compelled to call upon their cus- | 


tomers, the country merchants; and the country 


merehants are compelled to call upon their cus- | 
tomers, the people, and the people upon their debt- | 


ors and the banks. Then the calamities begin 
which I have before described; and this develup- 
ment accounts for the causes of all the difficulties 
that this country, this people, and this Government, 
have suffered for the last year in their commercial 
and financial affairs, although the whole blame, for 
political effect, is laid at the feet of the Administra- 
tion. I have said all those pecuniary and com- 
mercial! difficulties grew out of unrestrained bank- 
ing. It is true, and there are other difficulties 
which I have not named, nor have I time to name 
them. I will name one: when money is made 
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plenty, and prices are thereby made high, great 
inducements are held out to all classes to 

in speculations. The carpenter’s bench, the 
maker’s seat, and the tailor’s board, are robbed; 
the anvil is deserted, ‘‘and the plough is left to rust 
in the half-finished furrow;” all by the alluring 
prospects which a bloated paper currency holds out 
to make fortunes suddenly by speculation. The 
more honorable, but slow, methods of making a 
living by honest industry and useful employment, 
are given up for speculating pursuits, about which 
more than two-thirds of those who engage in them 
know nothing. 

Soon after I arrived here at the extra session 
last summer, I visited the port of Alexandria. 1 
became acquainted with the Danish Consul, who 
invited me on board a ship which was then 
in port. On being introduced to the captain, I 
asked him where he was from. His answer was, 
from Prussia. What is your lading? Wheat. 
I felt surprised that wheat should be imporied 
between four or five thousand miles aeross a bois- 
terous and tempestaous ocean, with all the risk 
of the sea, from a frozen and sterile country be- 
tween the 55th and 60th degree of north latitude, 
and a land of despotism, to this fertile and mild 
climate and land of |iberty, which is proverbially 
all over the world an agricultural country. I was 
so much surprised, that I was induced to inquire 
what he paid tor his wheat in Prussia, and think 
he said $1 25 per bushel. What do you get for 
it here? $1 75. What do you pay your sailors? 
$8 per month. What is the price of labor in your 
country? $8 per month. What kind of money 
constitutes your circulating medium? Gold and 
silver is our consumptive medium. These an- 
swers unfolded the secret. Here it is proper to 
remark, that nothing in the currency way could 
be taken for this wheat but gold and silver. Our 
paper would not pass in Prussia, and what pro- 
duce we had to spare bore so bloated a paper price, 
that it would not bear shipping to Prussia. But the 
secret was, that labor and produce in Prussia was 
at the specie standard; here it was at the paper 
standard; or, in other words, produce and labor 
there bear their real value; here they bear a ficti- 
tious value. ‘This was produced by the unbridled 
manuer in which banking was conducted. Permit 
me, sir, to read an article from a German paper, 
printed in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. I think the article excels any thing I 
ever read for brevity, truth, candor, and compre- 
hension. Here, sir, it is: it is in point: 

Causes OF THE LATE REVULSION.—I believe that justice re- 
quires that we shouid attribute the disorders of the times to 
other causes than the measures of the late or the present Na- 
tional Admi istration; and, first, among those causes I would 
withe axeansive isses of bank paper with which the country 
has been flooded, and the consequent abuses of bank credits. 

2d. The vast sums invested in unproductive lands, city and 
village lots, fancy siocks, and other property, by men of limited 
5d. The great excess of our importations above our experts 
—contracting large debts abroad, the payment of which re- 
quired the withdrawal of an equal amount of our capital from 
the ordinary channels of business at home. 

4th. The almost total neglect of that most useful, as well as 
most honorable, of al] employments, the cultivation of the soil, 
observable in some sections ef the eonnery, and the consequent 
necessity for the importation of bread stuffs. 

Sth. Extravagance in expenditures of all kind; and the luxu- 


rious style of living, and the habits of idleness in which teo 
many have, for years past, indulged. R. C. GREENE. 


hen, sir, I say that the principle in the Inde- 





pendent Treasury scheme that makes the Govern- 


ment revenue collectable in the constitutional cur- 
rency, is one of the best principles or means that 
could be adopted to regulate the discounts of the 
banks, and balance trade, commerce, credit, and 
agriculture; and any man whose mind is unswerved 
by party considerations, and uninfluenced by selfish 
interest, gan see in this provision of the Imdepen- 
dent Treasury scheme sufficient reasons why it 
should become the settled and permanent law of 
the land. While it exists, the banks will always 
be kept under proper restraint, and the currency of 
the country will always be redeemable, and of a 
creditable quality; nor will it ever ir quantity (as 
it never should) exceed the. wants of the country. 
But take away the restraint from the banks, and 
we are.subject. periodically to all the distressing 
and desolating effeets by the violent and sudd 

expansion and con!ractions consequent upon . 


‘unrestrained paper circulating medium. 
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Bat, sir, we have been told that it is the office 
holders who are urging this ruinous measure upon 
the country; and we hear a great deal about office 
holders. ‘This measure is the measure of the office 
holders, and that measure is the measure of the 
office holders: it is office holders in the morning, 
office holders at noon, and office holders in the 
evening: we can hear the hyena howl about the 
office holders on our going out, and on our coming 
in; in our eating, our drinking, in our sleep- 
ing, in our waking, and in our praying, (when 
we do pray.) Sir, there may be something de- 
grading and criminal in holding an office; but I 
believe I would a little rather be a comfortable, 
fat, well-fed office holder, than a lean, lank, hun- 
gry Office seeker. The former situation is quite as 
honorable as the latter, and much more comfort- 
able. Constant murmurings and complaints about 
the office holders have ever been considered worthy 
of a demagogue. What is meant by this incessant 
cry against the office holders? Is it to disband all 
the office holders, and dissolve the Federal Go- 
vernment, and return to a state of originality, or 
is it merely to open the way for a new and hungry 
swarm of office seekers, to sap the last drop of 
Uncle Sam’s blood from his already exhausted 
veins?) Where is the Government that ever had a 
spark of freedom, but what was conducted by of- 
fice holders, and a regularly organized system, with 
proper checks and balances to guard against usurpa- 
tion, or the undue exercise of power? We may dis- 
band our Federal officers when we wish to establish 
the Agrarian system, or exchange our free institu- 
tions and ourrepublican Constitution for an unlimi- 
ted despotism, like the Autocrat of Russia. But 
suppose the ins are ousted to make room for the 
outs, 2s that is the object of the cry with which 
our ears are incessantly grated, would the public 
be benefitted by the change? Would the expenses 
of the Government be diminished? The Federal- 
ists have had the sway twice since the organiza- 
tion of our Government, and they were hardly 
well seated in power, when the people flirted them 
into the mud; and it will be so again, whenever 
they get into power. A few Federal strides of of- 
ficial power will bring down the popular indigna- 
tion upon them. What power they may gain by 
the sleeping apathy or unsuspecting carelessness of 
the people, will soon be wrested from them by a 
fearful wakening up. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Kennepy] 
advanced some strange doctrines on the subject of 
banking, calculated, I think, to arouse the most un- 
suspecting. He tells us that the banks are never 
able to redeem their paper. It is preposterous te 
suppose that they can. Such a supposition is vul- 
garism; and it is such vulgar ideas that make peo- 
ple rush to a bank whenever they suspect its abili- 
ty to redeem its paper. This may be vulgarism, 
sir, on the part of the people, but it is a vulgarism 
that has its foundation in justice and self-defence, 
and will never be cured in a land of freedom 
by any species of Bank refinement. If it is a vul- 
garism in the people ta expect the banks to pay 
their debts, and to call upon them, upon their pro- 
mises, to do so, it is immoral and fraudulent in 
them not to pay. 

I think he told us that the banks of England had 
a provision in this charters, by which they were 
guarded against captious calls for specie redemp- 
tion of their paper. I would like to see one of our 
western buckeye woolhats interrogated at the coun- 
ter of a bank whether he made his demand for the 
redemption of his note in a captious manner or 
not. I think Mr. Corset would be apt to get his 
stays broken. 

entlemen, who have been singing praises to 
the banks, aad the banking system, constantly re- 
fer us to the wealth, the power, the independence, 
and the grandeur of England. The gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Gartanp] tells us that she 
has ruled the commercial world, as she sways the 
ecean, against the combined powers of Europe; 
and all this by the glorious and happy influence of 
her credit and banking system. 

Mr. Speaker, L will. not detain you now, by gi- 
ving you an account of the English national debt, 
which is more than all the dray horses in her king- 
dom could draw in dollars, Her eclesiastic estate, 
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her entails, her rotten boroughs, her tythes, her {| 
lords—spiritual and temporai—her monarchical || 


department, &c. 
I have never heard of the powers of Europe 


| 


| 


being combined but once, and that ways to put | 


Buonaparte down, and England was in the combi- 
nation; and Buonaparte would have whipped the 
whole concern, had it not been for the treachery of 
some of his officers. But this is not the first time 
in the history of our political and ijegislative ser- 
vice that- we have had England offered to as as the 
proper model of a Government. 

is a Tory and a Federal argument. 
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try, and the scars that cover his body received in her 
defence, and the duties of which he discharges with 


| so much ability, credit to himself, and advantage to 


The argument | 
It is the same | 


that was used by the Tories during the Revolu- || 


tionary war against the Patriots. It was that ar- 
gument that prolonged the war for many years, 
and increased all its hardships—the loss of thou- 
sands of lives, and the destruction of millions of 
property. It is an argument that true hearted 


| 
1] 


Americans never want to hear. It is the argument | 


that was used by the Federalists and Tories at the || see them with their leader [H. Cray} parcelling out 


| the spoils, and assigning stations to the command- 


formation of ovr Government. The very man 
who introduced the English banking system into 
this country, [Alexander Hamilton,] said that the 
British Government was one of the most splendid 
fabrics on the face ol the earth. It is the same ar- 
gument that was used to establish the alien and se- 


dition laws, that brought disgrace on our free insti- | 


tutions, infamy upon the memory of our Govern- 
ment, and placed a foul and everlasting stain upon 
the American statute book. 

It is the same argument that was used to prevent 
the repeal of the same odious laws; it is the same 
argument that was used to prevent the election of 
the distinguished statesman, philosopher, and pa- 
triot, THomas Jerrrrson, by whom Federalism was 
routed, “horse, foot, and dragoons,” for a time, 
the Censtitution restored to its original principles, 
and many who were imprisoned in loathsome and 
pestilential dungeons by the alien and sedition laws 
were restored to the light of heaven and the bosom 
of society. Itis the same argument that was used 
against the declaration of our second war for inde- 
pendence, though our seamen had been pressed, 
our navy disgraced, our commeree assailed, and our 
national flag dishonored. It is the same argument 
that was used by the same Tories and Federalists 
against our rejoicing in honor and gratitude over 
our national victories, which was regarded as a 
sin, inasmuch as the war was “‘an unjust and an 
unholy war. It is the same argument that was 
used to justify the treasonable practice dayly ex- 
ercised, of giving comfort and aid to our enemies, 
and of denying aid and munitions of war for the 
relief of our suffering frontier. It is the same ar- 
gument that was u-ed to cheat the people out of 
their Reoublican President, fairly elected in 1824, 
in violation of the principles of our Constitu- 
tion, our free institutions, and the sacred rights 
of the elective franchise. 

It is the same argument that was used to prevent 
the election of General Jackson in 1828, and urged 
with double energy, because he had thrashed the 
red coats of their beloved England on the plains of 
New Orleans. But the argument was unavailing. 
Jackson was elected; the Augean stable was swept, 
and the rolling tide of Federalism was thrown back. 
It is the same argument that was used to prevent 
his re-election, and to renew the charter of the 
United States Bank, by which it was intended to 
merge the pecuniary interests and political liberties 
of this country in British capital and British power. 
But the people met the argument, put down the 
Bank, and redeemed the country, by the re-election 
of General Jackson. It is the same argument that 
was used against the confirmation of Martin Van 
Boren as Minister to the Court of St. James. He 
was rejected because he was a@ litle tuo much given 
to the institutions of his own country, and a litile 
too much opposed to the institutions of Engtand, 
whose praises we have heard sang in such loud and 
long strains in the discussion of this question. It is 
the same that was used to prevent the election to 
the Vice Presidency of the same distinguished and 
talented individual; and the same that was used to 
prevent his election to the Presidency. It is the 
same that was used to prevent the election of 
Riczarp M. Jonnson to the seat he now occupies 
in honor to his patriotism, his services to his coun- 
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the country, and the satisfaction of those over 
whom he presides. 

In short, sir, the glories and splendor of Eng- 
land is a standing argument with a certain party 
against every thing proposed to advance the inte- 
rests of this country, to establish on a firmer basis 
our free institutions, or to spread broader and 
wider the principles of Democracy. The enemies 
to Democracy and this Administration, are daily 
singing praises to their Whig victories: bright 
prospects of glory await them. You may see them 
in groups by night and day c ngratulating each 
other and the Federal party, on the success that 
awaits their toils in the Federal field for their 
promotion, the success of the Federal party 
and the establishment of Federal principles. It 
reguires but little stretch of the imagination to 


ing officers from their first general to their fourth 
coporal. But, sir, disappointment awaits them, 
still disappointed hope must be their Jot for a time! 
Yes, sir, the little Duchman blockades their passage 


to glory. About the year forty he willagain move 
his wand over the heads of the American 
people, and their hearts will beat in his 


breast; his patriotism, his talents, his political 
integrity, his sound Democratic principles, and 
his services to his country will rise vividly 
in the recollection of every iover of Ameri- 
can freedom, and the Magician :s again placed in 
the President’s chair; while old Tecumseh’s claim 
to national gratitude will retain him in the posses- 
sion of his present situation, and the laurels thathis 
gallantry and dauntless bravery so gloriously won 
for him at the battle of the Thames will still 
adorn his memory. Sir, we have some struggling 
about currency; some is for one kind and some for 
an ther; some for a National Bank paper; some 
for local bank paper; some for shinplasters; some 
for all kinds of paper, so that it smacks of the 
beauties and glories of the British banking system ; 
and here and there we find one who is inclined to 
the American constitutional currency, viz: gold 
and silver. There may be some uncertainty how 
this game may end, and what the financial cur- 
rency may eventually be; but I can tell you, sir, 
of one kind of currency we will have for the wext 
seven years. It is a political currency, sizned by 
the magician of Kinderhook, and endorsed by Te- 
cumseh of Thames memory. This paper will pass 
all over these United States; and it will not be like 
your common paper currency, five per cent. below 
par at New York; twenty per cent. below par at 
New Orleans; fifieen per cent. at St. Louis, and so 
varying at every principal mart or seaport town 
in the United States. No, sir, it will be at par at 
all times and all places, and compared with its an- 
tagonist, paper will be at least 334 per cent. above 
par. The Kinderhook paper will pass current with 
the Dutch, who deal in nothing but sound currency; 
it will pass current with the Irish, who are Demo- 
crats by nature, and it will pass current with all who 
love freedom and equal rights; all who go in for the 
support of the Constitution, the defence of our 
free institutions, and against the establishment of a 
British Bank upon American soil. 

Bat, sir, we have been told by the gentleman 
from Marylané (Mr. Kexnepy] that this bill con- 
tains a provision embracing the principles of the 
Treasury Circular, which was repealed bat the 
other day by a large majority of both branches of 
Congress. Yes, sir, it contains such a provision jn 
part. The Treasury Circular made a di-crimina- 
tion in the kind of currency that should be received 
in the payment of land over a certain oa 


(320 acres,) and the kind of currency that should’ 


be received from custom-house and other officers— 
the former being made payable in gold or silver, 
and the latter in the paper of specie paying banks. 
This bill provides for the gradual collection of the 
whole Government revenue in the constitutional 
currency, and that is one of its most valuable fea- 
tures, as I think has already been shown. 

The object of the Treasury or Specie Circular 


_was to prevent the whole public domain from being 
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eng ‘ed in the vortex of speculation. Such was 
ihe reve for land speculation, that the poor and in- 
dv-';,.as man, for whose use the lands are really 
he! 1o trust, who, when he purchases, purchases 

the purpose of settling on and improving the 
and, to the advascement of agriculture, the benefit 
of society, and the pecuniary interests of the State 
© Territory ia which the land may lie—I say such 
was the rage for speculation, that the poor man, 
after travelling perhaps many hundreds of miles 
with his knapsack on his back, and his staff in his 
hand, for the purpose of purchasing a home for 
himself and his family, was not unfrequently com- 
pelled to return to his home without being able to 
make a purchase; or he was driven to the dilemma 
of purchasing second handed at a great advance, 
or taking land of an inferior quality. It was to 
remedy this evil that the Specie Circular was put 
in operaiion—an evil which ought not to be tole- 
rated. it is an evil which no friend to equal rights, 
if he properly appreciates it, would be willing 
should exist. It is an evil that I shall ever while 
I have a stand here opposes; and the specie provi- 
sion of this bill is well calculated to restrain within 
some bounds this evil, but not to the extent that it 
should. 
until I see the sales of wild land limited to the ac- 
tual setiler, and in amountto half a section. If 
this rage for speculation in the public domain is 
permited to go on unlimited, it will not be half a 


century until all political names and party distinc- | 


tions will be merged in the feudal names of land- 
lord and tenant. Then we will have the beauties 
and glories of the British Government, indeed, to 
the satisfaction of a certain party, who are always 
singing hallelujahs to her. 


One gentleman, (Mr. Prentiss, of Mississippi,] | 
in his praises of the banking sysiem, stated that || 


there was no real dilierence between capital and 
labor; and, between the capitalist and the laborer, 
both enjoyed equal advantages from capital; they 
were so intimately connected that they were the 
same. Well, thisis very fine. Ifit is true, I sup- 
pose the capitalists will have no objection to ex- 
changing situations with the laborer; that he will 


give up his capital to the laborer; and all his lands, || 
and houses, and chattel property, and introduce || 
him into his parlor, upon his soft, brilliant, Tarkey || 
carpeting; give him the key to his costly sideboard, | 


and the freehold to his rich wines, gold goblets, 


cut glass decanters, and his massy plate, together | 


with his soft sofa to lounge upon; and he, the capi- 
talist, will enter the field of toil and sweat, and 
there labor from morning till night, day after day, 
week a‘ter week, and month after month, to the 
end of ihe year, when he will find that he has just 
made, with all his toil, a scanty living to the end of 
the year for his family; and that the last scanty sup- 
per that he and his family eats at the evening of the 
first year makes it necessary for him to be early 


in the field on the morning of the second year to | 
procure by his continued toil their next breakfast. | 
When will such an exchange as this take place | 
It will be when the lion and the lamb || 
It will be found | 
that there is a great difference between labor and | 
capital; a great difference between the comforts | 


thiak you? 
shall lie down in peace together. 


and happiness of the 

“King in the parlor, counting up his money, 

The maid in the kitchen, eating bread and hovey;” 
and the laborer, who too frequently, owing to 
some of our monopolizing institutions, and wne- 


quently gets but little to eat. 


I shail never feel satisfied on this point | 


| 


| 
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I am unfriendly to the system that puts it in the 
power of banks to make money plenty or scarce— 
to raise the price of property a hundred per cent. 
above its value, or reduce it twice that sum below 
par, at their will and pleasure, and benefit them- 
selves by the operation, at the expense of the for- 
tunes and happiness of the balance of the commu- 
nity; and such is the nature and tendency of the 
present system. I believe I voted for the incorpo- 
ration of most of the banks in Ohio, incorporated 
since 1828. I done so, not because I was in favor 
of the principle of banking, but because I was in- 
structed so to do by those I had the honor to repre- 
sent in the State Legislature,and because I thought 
the immediate interests of the country required the 
establishment of local banks at that time, at least 
in Ohio, for reasons which probably apply to other 
sections of the Union. 

I think it was between the years 1832 and 1834 
that the most of the modern banks were incorpo- 
rated in Ohio. The people of the United States 
had determined, through the ballot-boxes, in a 
manner and by a vote which could not be misun- 
derstood, that the Bank of the United States should 
not be rechartered. The debts in the State due the 
branch ot Cincinnati, I think, amounted to near 
$2,500,000. I think our canal debt, about that 
time, was about $5,000,000. The branch bank was 
calling in twenty per cent. every sixty or ninety 
days, as the case might be, and the interest on the 
canal debt had to be paid annually, in addition to 
keeping up the canal sinking fund. 

To support all this, as well as the necessary 
quantity of circulating medium for domestic con- 


| sumption and the ordinary exchanges, as well as 





the necessary and indispensable Government reve- 
nue—lI say, to sustain all this, there was (exclusive 
of the capital of the United States Branch Bank) 
only about four and a half millions of bank capital 
in Ohio, one-third of which was domestic. This, 
sir, is a general view of the finances of Ohio when 
her late banks were incorporated. She was iu an 
embarrassed situation, and it was to give her tempo- 
rary relief that the banks were established. It was by 
inviting foreign capital to the State, and to bring into 
active use the dormantcapital that was in the State, 
and to supply the place of the capital and circula- 
tion of the branch bank, which was about to be 
withdrawn from circulation and from the State, and 
to prevent a state of pecuniary ruin and desolation 
which had swept over the State of Ohio like a pes- 
tilence, that withered and blighted every thing liv- 
ing that fell within its influence, once before, (in 
1819) by the sudden curtailments of the branch 
bank at Cincinnati. It was to prevent a return of 
a calamity of this kind that the late banks were 
incorporated; and I am happy to say, and it is due 
to them to say, they had the effect; they warded off the 
blow, until the State was relieved from her em- 
barrassments by her own resources, by the eco- 
nomy and industry of her citizens, and the fertility 
of her soil. Although I am opposed to some of the 
privileges these banks possess—believing, as I do, 
that they are contrary to the spirit of our free 
institutions, and dangerous in their tendency to 
equal rights—yet I shall never regret the part I 
took in their establishment. I believe they have 
done some harm, but I believe they have done 
more good. I know thal, let them take what 


| course they may, or terminate in what evil they 
| will, they never can produce more evil than the 


Mr. Speaker, I hope you will not infer from || 


what I have said, that I am an enemy to the banks, 


or to the banking system, if conducted on proper | 
I know that the people of this country |) 


principles. 


will have banks; perhaps the commercial interests | 


of the country require that there should be banks, 
at least, of exchange and deposite, if not of dis. 
count. But I see no necessity, justice, or political 
repriety, in keeping up a system of banking which 
fo. powers and privileges that have a direct and 
unavoidable tendency to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer, or that banks have untramelied 
sway over the whole moneyed interest of the 
couutry, and control of the value of property of 
cvery description, 


;, || winding up of the United States Bank would have 
qual systems, has to eat bread in sorrow, and fre- || 


produced, had they not have been established. I 
think the charters of the banks of Ohio, generally, 
expire by their own limitation in 1843, I am no 
enemy to them. I hope they may be permitted to 


| live out their days in peace, and that they may be 


permitted to enjoy, uninterraptedly, the benefits 
which their charters entitle them to; and when the 
time comes for their renewal, if it is thought expe- 
dient to renew them, such restraints may be inter- 
posed as wili secure equal jastice to them and 
political and pecuniary security to the State and 
the people. The intelligence and patriotism of the 

ple will provide for the times; they will do 
what is right and just for the country and the 
banks. 

The feeling which I have expressed in relation 


to the banks of the Siate which I have the honor, 
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in part, to represent, I extend to the banks of other 
States, so far as such a feeling is necessarily con- 
nected with my representative duty as a member of 
the American Congress. 

We have heard another objection to this mea- 
sure, and I give the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Prentiss] credit for his candor in openly 
making the objection. I like such honest, unso- 
phisticated candor. 

His great objection rests upon the fact that this 
isan Administration measure. It is alone sufti- 
cient to call down all his hostility and opposition, 
that it comes from the Administration. Yes, sir; 
and I suspect that this is the great pinch with 
some other gentlemen, if they would be candid. 
This measure smacks of Democracy; there is some- 
thing wrong about it; it comes from an Adminis- 
tration elected by the people; an Administration, in 
every possible way identified with the people, and 
an Administration solemnly pledged to carry out 
the will and the wishes of the people to their best 
interests. Yes, sir, there is where the shoe pinches. 
If it had been a measure of the banks, in place of 
the people’s Administration, the gentleman would 
have better understood it, and been ready and wil- 
ling to have appreciated its importance. Sir, we 
have heard an almost incessant torrent of abuse 
againt this and the preceding Administrations; and 
most of this abuse has been poured forth upon the 
devoted heads of the Administrations for carrying 
out measures which have originated with the 
people, or which the people have expressly 
required them to carry out. Do gentlemen 
reflect, that in denouncing this Administration in 
such unmeasured terms, and the measures which 
they are bound to carry out, they are calling in 
question, not only the political capacity of the 
people to elect their representative and executive 
officers, but also their qualifications to judge of the 
propriety and necessity of measures in which they 
have a right to instruct, and to call their officers to 
an account at the bar of public opinion if they 
disobey? Sir, there has been no man in this House 
at whose hand the Administration has received 
more abuse than the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bett.] There is no man who has more 
violently assailed and opposed every leading mea- 
sure of the Administration than he has—as well 
measures that have originated with this Adminis- 
tration as those that fell to it to carry out that had 
their origin with the last Administration. Such a 
course I did not expect from him. I came here 
expecting a different course. If I were asked, what 
is the greatest qualifications in a statesman, I would 
answer, patriotism and virtue. What would you 
require as evidence to establish in your mind those 
qualities in any given statesman? I would say, 
consistency must be one of the evidences. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a pamphlet 
containing a political speech, made by the genile- 
man at Vaxhall Garden, in the State of Tennessee 
Sir, I will not detain you to read extracts from his 
speech, whenever and wherever they occur favora- 
ble to General Jackson’s administration, and to the 
measures of a leading character which that admi- 
nistration was bound to carry out. Let it be suffi- 
cjent for me at present to say, that his speech 
abounds ineulogy toJackson’s administration, and 
in streng and powerful appeals to the p:ople 
of Tennessee to carry out his leading measures. 
He telis the people of Tennessee in subsiance, 
that General Jackson is soon to retire from office, 
and that the welfare of this Union, the preserva- 
tion of the great leading principles (Democratic) 
of the party and the highest interests of Ten- 
nesee, require that Judge Waite should be General 
Jackson's successor. Judge Wire has always 
been a firm and decided supporter of General 
Jackson, a Jeffersonian in principle. No man was 
more thoroughly acquainted with the leading mea- 
sures of General Jacxson’s administration than 
was Judge White. I was delighted when I read 
this speech. 1 expected to find in Judge Waite 
and the gentleman two devoted friends to the 
Administration, (now that Judge Ware had 
failed in his election, and no longer a candidate,) 
but what was my surprise when I came here, to 
find the gentleman himself, and Judge Wuirs also, 
the most violent opposers, not only of the Admi- 
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nistration, but of all the important measures com- 
menced in the late Administration, and which this 
Administration stands pledged to carry out! The 

arty, the Administration, the measures of the Ad- 
ministration, the honorable Speaker, and even the 
retired patrict of the Hermitage, have been alike 
the subjects of the gentlemen’s abuse. Yes, sir, 
the honorable Speaker, whose situation places him 
beyond the power of retort and defence, without a 
violation of the dignity and character of his station, 
the dignity and character of the body over which he 
presides, and the dignity and character of the na- 
tion for which they legislate—I say, even his silua- 
tion has not secured him from the gentleman’s 
buse, although his tongue has been tied, and 
his hands bound. Nor, sir, has the bleached 
head and withered form of the retired in- 
mate of the Hermitage been sufficient to secure 
him from the outpourings of slander and detrac- 
tion. His palsied hand and tottering frame, to- 
gether with the recollection that the tooth of Time 
has been wasting him for seventy winters, admo- 
nish him that the sun of his day has sat—the death 
bell of three score and ten begins to ring in his ears, 
and the clouds ef eternal night begin to thicken and 
darken about his pillow, yet his enemies are unwil- 
ling that he should cease to be the subject of base de- 
traction; and even his fellow statesmen and one of 
his followers and political disciples is found to be 
the foremost and most unrelenting in persecution, 
still holding the poisoned cup of slander to his 
quivering lips, even to the outpouring of the last 
dregs of bitterness and bonds of iniquity. 

The gentleman and Judge Wuire ha! always 
been supporters of General Jackson and o, the De- 
mocratic principles, or at least so professed to be. 
All the constitutional principles recognised b, the 
Democratic party, from the commencement o! ihe 
Government to the time they left the Democratic 
party and the people’s administration, they pro- 
fessed to support; such as financial economy, and 
strict construction of the Censtitution; hostility toa 
National Bank; legislation confined to the actual 
wants of the people, and within the limits of the 
Federal Constitution; opposed to extravagant ap- 
propriations, or any other appropriatiens not war- 
ranted by the Constitution. All these, and many 
other principles of a like nature which characterize 
the Democratic party, and make up their code of 
principles, these gentlemen professed to believe in, 
and by them, in their political course, to be go- 
verned; more especially political hostility to all in- 
stitutions that have for their object the establishment 
of exclusive privileges, and unequal pecuniary and 
political advantages to a favored few at the ex- 
pense of the many, and to the prejudice of our free 
aera, that have for their object equal rights 
to all. 

But where do we find the gentleman [Mr. Bett] 
now? Fighting with the Democracy and the Ad- 
ministration, on whose flag is inscribed equal rights 
toall? No, sir; the American motto, simple and 
short, “E pluribus unum,” has no charms jor him; 
he goes the royal banner, bearing the inscription of 
a British bank. Is the gentleman exerting himself 
now to prevent the necessity of incorporating a 
National Bank? Is he now exerting himself, with 
the Democratic party, to establish a sound, consti- 
tutional currency, which has ever been a favo- 
rite measure with the Republican party and the 
supporters of the Constitution, and always opposed 
by the British bank party? Is he now engaged in 
Sustaining all those principles, in short, that have 
for their object the security of justice and equal 
Tights between citizen and citizen, and to prevent 
Government encroachments upon any? I hope 
his private feelings may justify an answer in the 
affirmative to all these interrogatories; but his 
Speeches, votes, and the party with which he is act- 
ing, will not. How willthe gentleman account 
for the extraordinary position he occupies, and the 
course he is pursuing? Has he left the Democra- 
lic party, or have the Democratic party, consisting 
of more than two-thirds of all the people of the 
United States, of men, women, and children, with 
all the long and well established Democratic prin- 
ciples and practices that have existed from the 
commencement of the Government wo this time, 
Jeft him? One or the other must be the case; and 
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standing of men and things? 

When the gentleman goes to a good comfortable 
fire on acold winter evening, and gets one side 
warmed, does he turn round to warm the other, or 
does he sit still, his chair on a pivot, and cause the 
fireplace, chimney, house and household, to be 


turned round? When the gentleman feels disposed | 


to discharge his representative duties, does he come 
to the Capiiol, walk in with hatin hand, take his 


seat by his desk as other members do, or does he | 


cause this magnificent pile of noble and grand ar- 
chitectures surpassing any thing of the kind in the 
world, to be carried to him? Lastly: does this 
world turn round on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours, by which night is produced, so well suited 
to the repose of the wearied creation, and by which 
the morning sun is made to rise to cheer the busy 


world; or does the sun travel round the world to | 


produce these desirable effects? Certainly the former 
is most natural, as well as most credible; more in 
accordance with the well-established prineiples of 
astronomy. In the first proposition, the surface of 
the earth would have to move but 24,000 miles in 
twenty-four hours. This distance is astronomi- 
cally credible, within the pale of human under- 


sianding, perfectly finite, and within our compre- | 


hension of divine power. But, by the second pro- 
position, the sun would have to move in his orbit 
an incredible distance; let us see how far, sir. The 
sun is, in round numbers, 95,000,000 of miles 
from this earth; a great distance, but this is but 
one-half of the diameter of the circle of the orbit he 
would have to perform: the whole diameter would 
be 190,000,000 of miles. This is a greater dis- 
tance, and almost incredible; but it is but one- 
third the distance of the cycle. The whole dis- 
tance would be three times the diameter, which 
would be 570,000,000 of miles, which the sun 
would have to move in the space of each twen- 
ty-four hours—a distance incredible; a distance 
almost infinite, a motion of velocity beyond 
the capacity of human comprehension, and 
almost beyond Divine power. 


lemma of believing what is incredible in itself. I 
hope he will agree, and permit his friends to be- 
lieve, that when he takes his seat by the fire on a 
cold evening, when he gets one side warmed he 
turns the other to the fire, and does not require the 
fire to be turned to the cold side; that when he is dis- 
posed to give his attention to his official duties he 


comes to the Capitol, and does not require the Capi- 


tol to be taken to him; that when it pleases the Al- 
mighty to produce, through his Divine goodness, 
the pleasing, useful, and delightful changes of day 
and night, he causes the world to move round its 
own axis o:ce in twenty-four hours, in place of 
causing the sun to move round the world; and that 
the gentleman has left the great Democratic party, 
and that it has not left him. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen some service in the 
political wars. I have been an aitentive observer 
of political men and political measures. J have 
read some history, (not much.) I have seen some 


deserters from the Democratic standard, some trai- | 
tors to the Democratic cause and the Democratic |; 
party, and the result of my experience in this mat- | 


ter is, that all the tracks of traitors go from the De- 
mocratic standard—none directed towards it. Of 
all the tracks that I have seen, the heel is tewards 
the Democratic standard, and the toe towards the 
Federal Bank standard. I suppose pecuniary 
avidity accounts for this singular fact. I suppose 
it proceeds from the same principle that induced 


the children of Israel to desert the standard of | 


Moses, (although witnessing and enjoying the daily 
manifestation of Divine goodness,) and bow down 
in humble adoration to Aaron’s golden calf; for, 
sir, Democracy has nothing to pay her troops with 
but patriotism and love of country; but her dissen- 
ters, those who can sing hosannahs to the Bank, 
can be accommodated with “ honorable facilities.” 


I find by what little history Ihave read, mankind | 


is the same in all countries, at all times, and in all 


Governments; and such is his depravity, that his 


civil, moral, and religious obligations constitute 
but frail ligaments, when attacked by the “ shears 
of the fatal sisters, Ambition, Avarice, and Power.” 





| of Canna, and 


I hope, sir, that | 
the gentleman will not drive his friends to the di- || 


— 
—— 
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which is most credible, according to our under- {| Sir, there is no crime that is capable of entering 


st ett 





ihe human heart, that is so abominable as that of 
treachery. If there is any one crime of an infa- 
mous and base character that is more abominable 
than anotherin the sight of God and man, it is 
treachery. If there is any one infamous crime 
that more deserves the curse of the Almighty and 
the universal execration of man than another, it is 
treachery. The best men that ever lived, and 
bound society together, have been broughtto infamy, 
the stake, and the guiliotine, by trenchery. Even 
the Savior of mankind was brought to an infamous 
death and the cross by the treackery of one of his 
own disciples. Kingdoms, Empires, and Republics 
have been prostrated, subveried, and brought to 
ruin and annihilation, by treachery. There has 
been no Government or party of a Government 
since the first dawn of civilization cnd politcal 
organization, but has been cursed and tortured with 
traitors. 

There is no one who cries louder for the liberties 
of a country than a traitor, and that, too, frequent- 
ly when the vilest plots may be ripe in his heart 
for execution. Patriotisu. and economy dwell 
upon his lips, when foul conspiracy, despotism, and 
extravagance rankle in his heart. Prostration of 
the Government, the downfall of its free institu- 
tions, and the degradation and poverty of the peo- 
ple, are watchwords and cardinal maxims with 
him,so that he can thereby obtain the rule, and 
sway the sceptre. Carthage had her Hanno. When 


| the brave Hannibal, at whose approach the lofty 


Alps bowed, and the rivers, as it were, dried up, 
planted the Carthaginian standard on the plains 
one victory seemed buat to 
make way for another «ver the arms of Rome, 
until the very walls of her city shook, and her 
citadel trembled; it was under circumstances so 


| honorable to the arms of his country, that Ilan- 


nibal despatched his krother Mago to Carthage 
with the news of his greatest and last victory, and 
at the same time, to demand succors, in order 
that he might be enabled to put an end to the war. 
Mago, being arrived, made in full Senate a lofty 
speech, in which he extolled his brother’s exploits, 
and displayed the great advantages he had gained 
over the Romans. And to give a more lively idea 
of the greatness of the victory, by speaking, in some 
measure to the eye, he puured out, in the middle 
of the Senate, a bushel of gold rings, which had 
been taken from the fingers of such of the nobility 
as had fallen in the battle of Cannew. He cor- 
cluded with demanding monev, provisions, and 
fresh troops. 

Hanno, who headed 2 faction opposed to Hanni- 
bal, and opposed to the war with Rome, said that 
the exploits of which Hannibal boasted so much, 
were wholly chimerical and imaginary. ‘1 have 
cut to pieces (says he, continuing Mago’s speech) 
the Roman armies; send me some troops.” ‘* What 
more conld yeu ask, had you been conquered?” 
“T have twice scized upon the enemies’ camp, 
(full, no doubt, of provisions of every kind,) send 
me provisions and money.” “Could you have 
talked otherwise, had you lost your eamp?” 
What must have been the surprise of every one 
whose hearts beat in gratitude for Hannibal, and 
in patriotism for Carthage, to hear one of her Se- 
nators, in the face of his country, attempt to blight 
the ardor of so successful a General, and dis- 
honor her armies in the face of the world? 
Such was the fact. Here we have an instance 
of vile treachery in the person of Hanno, who 
would prefer to see the whole expedition against 
Rome fail, the proud and terrible name ot Car- 
thage sink, her victorious arms disgraced, and_her 
proud fame wither and wilt, rather than that Han- 
nibal, towards whom he was inimical, anc of whom 
he was jealous, should succeed in subduing Rome. 
Sir, 1 have not time to specify particular instances 
of treachery in the several Governments of the 
old world. But history informs us that the orators 
who were loudest, most eloquent, and apparently 
most zealous, in protecting aud defending the liber- 
ties of Athens, were easiest seduced and the soonest 
bribed to the standard of Macedon by the gold of 
Philip. 

Sempronius, who had declared for the stancard 
cf Cato and for the patricians of Rome, was loup- 
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est and most boisterons against Cesar wheu in the 
Senate at Utica; and in the presence of Cato, such 
were his outward displays of patrietism and zeal 
for the cause of Cato, that he would shake the 
Senate walls with denunciations against Cvesar; 
and yet all his patriotism dwelt upon his lips. 
Foul treachery and infamous conspiracy saturat- 
ed his heart, and every secret moment was used 
with Syphax, the Numidian general, and his 
partner in treachery, in preparing his troops to 
fly to the standard of Cosar, and drench the 
streets of Rome with the remainder of the patri- 
cian blood. Sir, in honor of my own country, 
I would conceal the fact that America has had, 
and Tam afraid now has, her traitors. Did no: 
the history of the vile Arnold spread far and 
wie over the civilized world; and the name of 
Aaron Burr, not less to be abhorred, but which 
sill lives in infamy in our own recollections, 
and to the disgrace of some who survive him, 
has had his biographers, his adherents, and his 
enlogists! 

Mr. Speaker, | hope the Independent Treasury 
scheme will become a law; I hope sv, because I 
think the highest interests of the country require 
ii—I mean every interest connected with trade 
which requires the establishment of a sound cur- 
rency. I think it of vast importance to the banks 
that it should become a law. I would be at a loss 
to Know what better to recommend for their inte- 
rest, and | am in possession of letters from presi- 
dents and cashiers of banks, and intelligent mer- 
chants, sustaining me in this opinion. I think 
the preservation of the Constitution and the sove- 
reigniy and independence of the Government re- 
quires that it should become a law; and lastly, a 
look upon the establishment of the Independent 
‘Treasury, as the only means of preventing the esta- 
blishment of a National Bank which I would look 
upon as the greatest calamity that could befall this 
navion and this people. 





REMARKS OF , 
MESSRS. CALHOUN AND BUCHANAN, 


In Senate, June 28, 1838—On the amendment of 
the Jatter to the bill introduced by Mr. Wesster 
in relation to the deposites of the public money. 


Mr. CALHOUN arose and said: 

I shall vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] in 
the first instance; and, if that should fail, vote 
against the bill itself. Iam opposed to both, and 
prefer things as they are, to either, but, if one or 
the other must prevail, I would rather see the bill 
succeed than the amendment. I prefer the bill, 
among other reasons, because it comes from the 
proper quarter—from the responsible party. We 
who are in favor of the Constitutional Treasury 
(for that is the proper name) have done all we 
could to effect our object; all have been defeate | 
for the present. Wehave already made all the 
concessions consistent with the great and censtitn- 
tional ground of separating Government and 
banks, which we have pledged ourselves to main- 
tain. In order to effect this most important object, 
and to avoid the possibility of a pressure in carry- 
ing it through, we proposed to effect the separation 
gradually and slowly, through the long period of 
seven years. But, notwithstanding this liberal 
concession, we have been defeated on a vote, 
going direetly to the merits of the question, by a 
small majority. Our defeat has shifted the respon- 
sibility. It is admitted on all sides that something 
ought to be done, and that the revenue ought not 
io be left under the mere discretion of the Execu- 
uve. We, who are for the separation, have met 
the responsibility fairly and fully, by proposing 
what we believed to be the proper remedy, and 
have failed; and it now belongs to those who have 
defeated us to propose theirs, or to stand responsi- 
ble for the continuance of the present state of 
things, to which all sides are opposed. Our Go- 
vernment, it must be remembered, is very dif- 
ferent from that of Great Britain. There the 
responsibility is wholly on the ministry, which is 
forced to retire on a defeat, or to dissolve Parlia- 
meat, and make a direct appeal to the people ;_ but 
according to the principles of our Government, all 
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| are responsible; with this difference only, that the 


Executive, who is charged to administer the Go- 


| vernment, is bound to recommend, in the first in- 
| stance, the measure he deems proper, whieh, if it 


fails, throws the responsibility to find a substitute 
on those who have defeated his recommendation. 
In this case I am for leaving the responsibility 


| where reason, and the forms of our Government, 
place it. The Senator from Massachusetts, feel- 
| ing this responsibility, has brought forward this 


bill; and although I cannot, in conformity to my 


| principles, give it any support, yet with these 
| views of the two measures, other considerations 


being equal, I should prefer that the bill should be 
adopted rather than the amendment. 

There is another view of the subject which 
raises strong objections in my mind to the amend- 


' ment. Coming from the quarter it does, it is cal- 


culated to distract and confound the friends of the 
Constitutional Treasury, though I feel confident it 
was not so intended. I do but justice to the mover 


_in saying, his declarations and votes, when 
| not instructed, have been uniform and steady in 


favor of this great measure of reform; but it is 
not the less certain, that the measure he proposes 
must have an unhappy effect. It cannot be dis- 
guised that the real issue is between the Constitu- 
tional Treasury—that 1s, that the Government 
should collect and keep, by its own officers, the 


| revenues in the currency ef the Constitution, free 


from all connections with private corporations— 
and a NationalBank. This is the real issue that 
divides the people and their representatives. 

There are, indeed, a few respectable individuals 


| who are in favor of the pet bank system, and still 


fewer in favor of special deposites; but they are too 
few to make a party, or to be taken into the esti- 
mate. It is desirable on all sides that the real 
issue should be seen, and that the people should 
prepare to meet it. It is indeed a great issue, in- 
volving a great revolution in our social condition, 


| and the fate of our free institutions. The proposi- 


tion of a special deposite system, coming as it does 
from a friendly and prominent quarter, cannot bat 
tend io confound the friends of the Constitutional 
Treasury at this critical moment, and excite dis- 
trust and suspicion. It illy accords with the lofty 
position that we have sustained, I wilisay, with snch 
triumphantand unanswerable arguments, and which 
have done so much to brace and prepare the pub- 
lic mind to meet this mighty contest; and in this 
case I canaol but regret the move as very unfortu- 
nate. If there ever was a move that required in- 
flexible firmness, and when the least giving way 
was hazardous, it was this. Our cause is good. 
We have truth, reason, justice, and the Constitu- 
tion on our s.de; and these, if the cause be firmly 
and manfully maintained, must in the end prevail. 
I have never yet seen a goud cause, supported as it 
ought to be, fail of success. In this case I always 
dreaded the onset. I saw the power of the opposite 
side sustained by the almost undivided banking in- 
terest of the country, and knew how imperfectly the 
question at issue was understood by the country at 
large; while, at the same time, I clearly perceived 
that such was the solidity and strength of our cause 
at bottom, that if we could resist the first onset 
without being utterly overwhelmed, victory in 
the end, if we stood fast, was inevitable. Well, 
we have met the first shock; and though defeated, 
so far from overthrown, a few more votes would 
have carr.ed the cause triumphartly through both 
Houses. We have now only to stand fast till the 


| people shall come to the rescue of the Constitution 


and our free institutions; and come they will, with 
an overwhelming rush, when they come to under- 
stand the true character of the issue, if we, whom 
they have appointed to stand sentinels, do not de- 
sertor betray our trust. Thus regarding the cha- 
racter of the struggle, I would have a strong repug- 
uance to vote for the amendment, coming from the 
quarter it does, even if I thought much more favo- 
rably of it than I do. 

But, independent of these considerations, I can- 
ot give it my support. I consider it of itself much 
more objectionable than the bill. The adoption of 
either would restore the pet bank system; but the 
latter, ina much more objectionable form, as will 
be manifest on a comparison of their respective 
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provisions. They both propose to make the banks 
the depositories of the publie moncy, and to collect 
the revenue in bank notes. The essential differ- 
ence between them, and the onty essential differ- 
ence, asI shall show, is that the amendment pro- 
poses to repeal entirely the deposite act of 1836, 
as far as it relates to the banks, and the bill to re- 
tain it, with some, but not very important modifi- 
cations, Which it is net necessary to enumerate. 
The difference, then, is this: if the amendment 
prevails, ve shall have the pet bank system, with- 
out any legal! restric ions or limitations, as it stood 
prior to the passage of the deposite act of 1836; and 
if the bill prevails, we shall have it with all the re- 
atrictions and limitations which that act provides, ex- 
cept, ax I have stated, a few not important modifica- 
tions. Tne repeal of the act would give the Executive 
the right to select what banks he pleased, and as many 
as he pleased, to keep the public money; to dismiss 
them at his pleasure; to establish what regulations 
he chose; and to bestow or withhold favors at plea- 
sure; in a word, would place the whole under his 
unlimited will and discretion. Such would be the 
case, if the amendment should prevail. On the 
other hand, if the bill should, the selection, the dis- 
missal, the regulation, the duties to b> performed, 
and the compensation to be paid for the use of the 
public funds, would all be under the control of law, 
instead of being left to Executive discretion. I am, 
said Mr. C. opposed to discretionary power; and 
when forced to decide between a system of deposite 
regulated by law, and one left to discretion, must 
prefer the former, though decidedly opposed to both; 
and must, therefore, vote in the first instance 
against the amendment, and, should that fail, 
against the bill itself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would not enter up- 
on a general discussion of the question; but the re- 
marks which had just been made by the Senator 
from Sotth Csrolina, (Mr. Cannoun,] rendered a 
brief reply from him absolutely necessary. Le 
wished to place himself in the position he desired 
to occupy before the country, in relation to this 
amendment; and that too, so clearly and distinctly, 
asto preventall misrepresentation. This was a duty 
which he owed to himself, especially as the remarks 
of the Senator, and from first to last, shewed that 
he had entirely mistaken the whole tenor and ef- 
fect of the amendment. Indeed, if he had never 
read it at all, he could not have been less acquaint- 
ed, than he seemed to be, with its provisions. 

Mr. B. regretted that the Senator had prefer- 
red the bill of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wessrer,] to his [Mr. B’s] amend- 
meni; and his astonishment was fally equal to his 
regret. After all he had said against the deposite 
bank system, and in favor of separating the Go- 
vernment frum banks, Mr. B. could not have an- 
ticipated that he would prefer the bill of the Se- 
nator from Massachusetts, which was a perfect 
preforation of that very system with additional pri- 
vileges, to the amendment, which would effect an 
entire divorce of the Government from al! banks as 
general depositories. Had the Senator determined 
to vote first for the amendment, and then after its 
insertion to vote against the bill as amended, I 
should have understood his course. At present, it 
appears to me to be perfectly incomprehensible. 

The Senator commences by stating that as we 
have been defeated on the Su't-Treasury bill, which 
was our favorite measure, that therefore we are 
not bound to propose any other mode of collecting, 
keeping, and disbursing the public money. That 
this defeat has thrown the responsibility entire'y 
upon the Opposition; and it has thus become their 
duty, and is no longer ours, to propose measures 
for this purpose. 

Now, sir, what is the plain meaning of this pro- 
position? ‘That those to whom the people of this 
country have entrusted the administration of their 
Government shall abandon this trust altogether, 
when they find that a majority in either House of 
Congress have refused to adopt the measure which 
they had recommended—that they shall then fold 
their arms, and appeal to their enemies to introduce 
some other measure. We cannot discharge our 
duty to the people by pursuing any such course. 
We cannot abandon the helm without disgrace. If 
we have been defeated in our favorite measure, 
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we ought, without deserting our principles, to re- 


sort to another. The great, the leading object is 
to separate the Government from the banks as ge- 
neral depositories, and thus to prevent them from 
trading on the public money. Keeping this great 
principle steadily in view, it is our duty to adopt 
apy measure likely to obtain a majority, which will 
secure the public money, and place it under the 
guard of laws. It will not do for us to say to the 
people, you shall take the Sub-Treasury, or you 
shall have nothing. Such a determination is op- 
posed to the genius of our institutions. The Pre- 
sident of the United States, although as great a 
friend of the Sub-Treasury as any of us, did not 
agree in opinion, on this point, with the Senator 
from South Carolina. Although, in his message 
atthe commencement of the session, he strongly re- 
commended the adoption of the Sub-Treasury system; 
yet he suggested an alternative—a second choice. 
{t is upon this suggestion that I have acted, and 
my amendment has been framed in strict conformi- 
ty with it. I need not again read to the Senate 
what the President has said upon this subject. We, 
as friends of the Administration, and I esteem my- 
self as good a friend to it as tte Senator from 
Scuth Carolina, cannot shift the resp«nsibility 
from ourselves to our political opponenis, by telling 
them that because they have rejected our favorite 
measure, the duty devolves upon them to propose 
a substitute. Suppose they refuse to do it, shall 
we stand still, and leave the country to suffer? We 
can only relieve ourselves from our responsibility, 
by presenting every reasonable measure; and if 
they choose to reject them all, we shall then, and 
then only, stand acquitted before the country; and 
they will then, and then only, be held responsible. 
The Senator from South Carolina says he is op- 
posed to the extension of Executive discretion. So 
am J. One chief object of my amendment was to 
limit, not to enlarge, Executive discretion, and to 
prescribe, by precise law, the duties of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in relation to the public mo- 
ney. This amendment was prepared with great 
care, and after consultation with some of those who 
best understand the subject. I had two purposes in 
view. One was to direct the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in what manner he should dispose of the bank 
notes which he might receive in payment of the 
public dues; and the other, to produce an entire se- 
paration of the money of the Government from the 
business of the banks. I thought the amendment 
would accomplish these two objects; and yet, 
strange and wonderful to tell, the Senator prefers 
the b:ll of the gentleman from Massachusetts, be- 
cause my amendment, as he says, leaves every 
thing to Executive discretion, and restores the Pet 
Bank system without any limitation whatever. I 
have never been more astonished in my life than 
when I heard these objections to the amendment. 
What, sir, this amendment a return to the old 
Pet Bank system, to use his own phraseology, when 
it declares in so many words that no bank notes 
shall be placed, “either on general or special de- 
posite,” with any bank whatever! This single pro- 
vision entirely severs the connection between the 
Government and the banks, as genera! deposito- 
ries, which had been created by the deposite act. 
It renders it impossible that the banks shall ever 
again trade upon the public money; and yet the 
Senator has declared that, should it prevail, it will 
be a restoration of this very system without any 
limitation whatever. It is impossible to argue 
against such statements. 
up this system by the roots, my amendment pro- 
poses to repeal the deposite law altogether, which 
he so much condemns; and yet, notwithstanding, he 
argues strenuously against this repeal, and says its 
effect would he to leave the public money entirely 
to Executive discretion. ‘This might have been th: 
consequence, had I been guilty of the folly of at- 
tempting to destroy one system without substituting 
another. That is not the case. The two first sec- 
tions of my amendment prescribe clearly what 
shall be done with the public money, between the 
time of its receipt and its disbursement. It is to be 
kept in the hands of the collectors and receivers, 
and is to be disbursed by them during fixed periods, 
not exceeding sixty days; and the balances remain- 
jg on hand at the end of these periods are to be con- 
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verted into specie, and, for greater security, are to || in this situation? Ought the present state of things 


be placed on special deposite, to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the vaults of 
such banks as may be selected by the Treasury 
Department. Every necessary power is conferred 
upon the Department to render these deposites spe- 
cial, in the strictest sense of the word, and to con- 
fine the banks to the mere safe-keeping of them, in 
the furm they are delivered. The vaults of the 
banks are to be substituted for the private houses of 
the collectors and receivers, as places of greater 
security. In substance, this is the very same pro- 
vision, in regard to special deposites of specie, as 
that contained in the Sub-Treasury bill, which re- 
ceived the warmest commendation of the Senator. 
Under that bill, in every portion of the Union, ex- 
cept the six places where there are mints, or where 
receivers general were to be established, the public 
money, in specie, was to be placed in such banks 
as the Secretary of the Treasury might select, on 
special deposite. And yet, after all, the Senator 
prefers the bill of the Senator from Massachusetts 
tomy ameadment. He prefers the old Pet Bank 
system, with new privileges, to asystem which will 
keep the Government money in the hands of Go- 
vernment Officers, until it shall accumulate to such 
an amount as to render it insecure; and afterwards 
place it, in gold and silver, on special deposite with 
the banks, precisely according to his favorite plan. 
The Senator even says that the bill is greatly supe- 
rior to the amendment. 

And what is this bill? It is not only a revival of 
the old deposite act which he so much abhors, but 
an extension of its provisiuns to embrace all bank- 
ing associations which may hereafter be established 
under the general banking law of New York, and 
under similar laws of other States, which may be 
passed hereafter. Nay, more: it repeals every re- 
Siriction, and directs the employment of all banks, 
notwithstanding they may have issued, or shall 
hereafter issue, notes of the very lowest denomina- 
tions. 

Now, sir, it is certain that the bill of the Senator 
from Massachusetts cannot pass. I would, there- 
fore, ask him, as an enemy of Executive discretion, 
whether he will consent to go home and leave the 
whole revenue of the United States in the hands of 
the Executive, without any legal provision what- 
ever, unless it may be in regard to deposites made 
with the few banks which have not forfeited their 
right to become general depositories? This is the 
question.- Asa friend of my country, anda friend 
of the Administration, lam unwilling to pursue 
such a course. 


We shall then have no law except the act of | 


1789, which ] have shown on a former occasion 
was wholly inadequate to meet the crisis. Jt mere- 
ly provides that the Treasurer shall receive, keep, 
and disburse the public money; and was evidently 
intended for the infancy of our institutions, and for 
hard money alone. But under the joint resolution 
of 1816, as soon as the banks shall resume specie 
payments, nearly the whole of the public revenue 
will be received in bank notes, or, what is the same 
thing, in drafts on banks. What is the Secretary 
of the Treasury to do with these notes and drafts? 
Will you leave him without the protection of any 
law upon the subject? His position will be most 
embarrassing. If he demands gold and silver from 
the banks to meet the wants of the Government, 
this will be denounced as an abuse of his discre- 
tion, and as an evidence ef hostility to these insti- 
tutions. Should he keep a mass of bank notes on 
hand, and any of the banks become insolvent, and 
thus the Government sustain loss, he will be loudly 
condemned for favoritism towards them. If, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, he call upon 
some banks to redeem their notes in specie, and not 
upon others, this will be considered as proof of 
guilty partiality. Let him do what he may, he is 
equally certain of censure. 


I would not accept the office, of Secretary of the 


Treasury, at the present crisis without any law to | 


guide me, for the wealth of the Indies. Charges 
will be echoed and re-echoed, by the enemies of the 
Administration, against the Secretary, from every 
portion of the Union, for the purpose of driving 1t 
from power. Ought any of its friends to place it 


et As a man, desirous to |! 
maintaining a fair character with my countrymen, | 


to continue until the session of 1839, °40? Befere 


‘| that period, we cannot entertain the most remote 


hope of passing the Sub-Treasury bill. Ought we 
10 attempt nothing, because we cannot obtain every 
thing? The country will never sanction the princi- 
ple advanced by the Senator from South Carolina, 
that because we have tried one measure and failed 
in it, that therefore the responsibility of introducing 
another will devolve exclusively on the enemies of 
the Administration. 

What shall the Secretary of the Treasury do 
with this mass of bank paper, after it shall have 
been received in payment of the pudlic dues?) My 
amendment answers the question in a plain ani 
satisfactory manner. He shall pay out the bank 
notes, by drafts on the collectors and receivers, to 
the public creditors, who may bona fide elect to ac- 
cept them during periods of sixty days; and at the 
end of these periods, the collectors and receivers 
shall make settlements with the banks whose notes 
they hold, and the balances shall be converted into 
specie, and placed with the banks on special depo- 
site. Should the security of the public money at 
those points where the largest amounts are cellected 
require more frequent seulements, the Secretary is 
authorized to direct them to be made. In all cases, 
this would be much more liberal than the rule of 
the old Bank of the United States, which required 
weekly settlements with the State banks. At these 


| settlements, the banks would receive credit for the 
| Treasury drafts in their possession, and the balance 


would be struck and converted into specie. That 
this would not operate with too much severity upon 
the banks, I have shown in the remarks which I 
made when I offered the amendment. 

This amendment removes a!l Executive discre- 
tion except what is absolutely necessary from the 
nature of the subject; it prescribes a precise rule of 
action which would be known to the whole coun- 
try, and it shields the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the laws of the land, to which we all must 
submit. It substitutes the law of Congress for the 
will of the officer; and if this law be fairly obeyed, 
all complaints against the Administration in rela- 
tion to the use of the public money must cease. 

But the Senator is opposed to my amendment, 
because it will bewilder and confuse the public 
mind, in relation to the issne preseated to the peo- 
ple between a Bank of the United States and a Con- 


| stitutional Treasary, limited in its receipts and _ its 


I} 
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disbursements to gold and silver. Now, sir, in my 
opinion, this amendment, even if it had no other 
merit, ought to prevail; because it is the best, if not 
the only means by which we can reach this Con- 
stitutional Treasury. Great and fundamental 


| changes in the settled policy of a people, unless un- 


der extraordinary circumstances, can only be ac- 
complished gradually. The publicmind must first 
be prepared to adopt them. For this reason, it ap- 


| pears to me unwise to refuse to make any advance 


towards our object, because we cannot reach it al 
o € bound. Public opinion, I firmly believe, is al- 
ready prepared for a separation of the money of 
the Government from the business of banks. My 
amendment completely accomplishes this purpose. 
It divorces Bank and State; and provides a distinct 
and independent mode of keeping the public money, 
such as has been suggestet by the President, and is 
already to a certain extent practised by the Trez- 
sury Department. Let us take this first, this im- 
portant step; and wait for better times to accom- 
plish the remainder. The Senator himself was in 
favor of proceeding gradually. Under his amend- 
ment to the Sub-Treasury bill, we should have 
been eight years in reaching exclusive specie re- 
ceipts and payments. 

Upon the whole, I flatter myself that as the 
Senator has most certainly misapprehended my 
amendment in every essential particular, he will 
upon reflection, change his epinion, and give it a 
preference over the old pet bank system, which the 
bill of the Senator from Massachusetts proposes to 
re-establish. 

Mr. CLAY then addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, and in reply wo Mr. Cat- 
HoUN; after which, 

Mr. CALHOUN said: I rise to notice some re- 
marks of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,) 
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intended to represent me as.a partisan of the Ad- 
ministration. I have no fear that they would have 
the least possible effect within the limits of these 
walls, where my course is well known and under- 
stuod. I eonfidently appeal to every Senator pre- 
sent, whetber my acts and votes, on all occasions, 
have not been in strict conformity te principles 
which I have been known long to eniertain. Not 
an instance can be pointed out to the contrary. 
tat though the Senator’s declarations will be 
harmless here, they may not be so beyond these 
walls, where they were intended to have an effect, 
if I shiould remain silent; and it is only on that 
account L notice them, I am no partisan of any 
mau, nor any Administration, I am free to act on 
ail questions according to my unbiassed judgment, 
nocmbarrassed by party trammels. I concur with 
the Administration on the great question of the 
Constitutional Treasury, and have, and will conti- 
nue to, give them, so far as that is concerned, a 
sincere, decided, and hearty support; and shall 
stand prepared to support or oppose whatever 
other measure they may propose, just as it may, or 
may mot, accord with my principles and views of 
policy. Lhope they may give me many opportu- 
nities to support, and few to oppose, them. It is 
my fortune to stand here alone, looking to no other 
guide in the discharge of my duty but God and my 
conscience. I seek neither office nor popular favor. 
The Senator asks me if I belong to that sectional 
party in the South, which he intimates has views 
not very friendly to the continuance of the Union. 
Ile was not very explicit in his reference. If he 
means the party there which has stood up for 
Southern rights and interests—the party opposed to 
the Tariff and his American System, to unequal 
and excessive duties and appropriations, the party 
opposed to Abolition, and in favor of the direct 
uade—I am proud to say that I do belong to that 
party; but, if he refers to any party entertaining 
views or feelings hostile to the Union, I have only 
to say [know of no such party there, nor do I be- 
long to any such. 
Providence (Mr. President) has pleased to cast 
ny lot in the weakest aud most exposed section of 
the Union; and I have, and shall continne to de 
fend it, as far as my abilities go, against all op- 
pression and uncoxstitutional acts, without regard- 
ing how it may affect my popularity and standing 
in other quarters. Nor, in doing this, am I in the 
least aciuated by a feeling of hostility towards this 
Union, or any section of the country. I defy my 
most bitter enemy to point out any act of injustice 
or oppression towards any other portion of the 
Union, that Ihave ever countenanced, unless, in- 
deed, resistance to injustice towards my own should 
be considered injustice towards other sections, 
which might be benefitted by it. So far from hos- 
tility, I have been governed by directly the opposite 
motives—by a deep and an abiding attachment to 
the Union, and the most anxious desire to preserve 
it and its integrity. Our Union rests on justice—on 
the equal distribution of its advantages and bur- 
thens. So long as that is preserved, there is no 
danger of the Union; while, on the other hand, if it 
be habitually and permanently disregarded, nothing 
can preserve :t. He knows nothing of the human 
heart, or the working of a political system extend- 
ed over so wide a country, who does not see that 
there must be a constant tendency on the part of 
the stronger portion to monopolise all the advan- 
tages for itself, and to transfer all its burthens to 
the weaker. Nor is he less ignorant, who does 
not see that such a tendency must, in the 
eud, prove fatal to the Government, if not 
steadily and successfully resisted. It has 
been my fortune to see and act on these principles, 
and in doing so I have been governed not only by 
a sense of jastice towards those whom I represent, 
and the portion of the country to which. they be- 
long, bat by deep devotion to the interest of the 
whole Union, Senator seems to take a diffe- 
rept view, He would seem to regard resistance 
to wrong as hostility to the Union, and the support 
of aggression as the means of preserving it. He 
habitually confines his censure to those who op- 
pose oppression, without ever raising his voice 
against the oppressor. Jam, however, glad to see 
that he dors not enurely deny the truth of the prin- 
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ciples on which [ act. He is at last compelled to 
admit, that Abolition is making greater progress 
than he bad anticipated, and to acknowledze that 
the time may come when he shall be compelled to 
take a stand and lead against the fanatics. We 
may then oppose aggression, I suppose, without 
losing attachment to the Union, at least on the 
Abolition question; but if we may do it in that 
case, I would ask why we may not also against the 
Tariff and American System, and other oppressive 
measures to which the South has been opposed? 
Why shall it be justifiable in the one and not in the 
other case? 

The senator thinks I have been too stern and nn- 
compromising in my opposition to the fanatic=, and 
that its effect has been to increase their nuinber- 
He would take a more compromising course. He 
would have opened the doors of this chamber to 
their admission, and reasoned the case with them, 
whether we had a title to our property or not. 
Without adding a word, I leave those interested to 
judge which of the two courses is the safest and 
best. 

The Senator regards the defeat of ihe Consutu- 
tional Treasury bill in the other House, as a com- 
plete overthrow, and raises the shout of victory. 
He greatly mistakes. It is but a skirmish at the 
commencement of a conflict, whic is destined to 
last for years. The cause of the struggle is too 
deep to terminate with the first onset; and so far 
from being discouraged by the slight defeat which 
some half a dozen of votes would have turned into 
a victory, I feel a renewed assurance of final and 
complete triumph,.if we but stand fast. What I 
always dreaded, as I have said, was the first shock. 
I never doubted, if it could be resisted, a final and 
glorious triamph awaited the cause we advocated. 
We have now met the first shock; and, so far from 
being overwhelmed, we have been defeated by only 
a few votes. Time is now working for us. The 
discussion is gone to the community. Truth and 
reason are on our side. Our arguments neither 
have, nor can be, answered; and time and reflec- 
tion only are wanting to give them their full effect. 
The people are roused; and their attention is in- 
tensely directed to the subject, which will not fail to 
tell hereafter. 

In the mean time, the difficulties on the opposite 
side will soon begin to present themselves. ‘They 
have thus far had the easy task of being the assail- 
aunts, but the very victory, of which they boast so 
much, throws the responsibility on them, and will 
compel them to move; and let me tell the Senator, 
when he comes to bring forward his gigantic scheme 
of blending into one the General and State Go- 
vernments, and uniting the two with the great 
capitalists of the country in his fifty million bank, 
with the view of controlling the currency aud in- 
dustry of the country. When, in a word, he comes 
to rear up his bank monarchy to govern the country 
with despotic sway, he will begin to find his trouble. 
He will find it no easy task to fix on the seat of its 
empire, and place the despot on his throne; and 
whenever he attempts it, let me tell him, instead of 
a slight defeat of a few voies,as we have expe- 
rienced, he will be overwhelmed with a Waterloo 
overthrow, from which he and his cause will never 
recover. 





REMARKS OF MR. GARLAND, 
Or Virainta, 

In the House of Representatives, July 2, 1838, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the Harbor bill. 
The motion pending being to amend the bill by 
making an appropriation to purchase the stock of 
the Louisville and Portland canal. 

Mr. GARLAND said that he did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing the particular merits of the 
amendment proposed, but to express his opinions 
upon this subject generally, which were in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and the whole system of internal 
improvements by this Government. He said he 
hag not oefore had <n opportunity tostate his objec- 
tions to this system, which he now proposed 
very briefly to do. The Constitution gives 
no wer to the Federal Government to 
invade the territorial jurisdiction of any 
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expense of its sovereignty. 
Itcan acquire no right of property or permanent 
jurisdiction over the soil in the States; if it could, 
then the States wer now sovereign, but hold their 
right of property at the discretion of this Government, 
which wonld constitute this a consolidated and su- 
preme Governmentover all the power and jurisdic- 
uon of the States. The powers expressly delegat- 
ed to thisGovernment, were the only powers which 
this Govern:nent cauid exercise;and they, in no 
case, required this supreme power and jurisdiction 
over the soil of the States, as necessary to their 
exercise. The svil constiiuted the jurisdiction of 
the State, and to that musi be referred the jurisdic- 
tion over navigable streams; one jurisdiction could 
not attach to water, and another to the soil which it 
covered; jurisdiction of the one was jurisdiction of the 
other, and the establishment of ports of entry could 
not confer jurisdiction. The arguments derived 
in favor of constitutional power from the establish- 
meat of ports ef entry was utterly fallacious; and, 
if true, would subject every stream in a Stae to 
the control and jurisdiction of this Government. If 
this Government possessed this power over paviga- 
bie streams within the jurisdiction of a State, upon 
the same principle it had it over the sci!, and might 
cat and construct roads and canals at pleasure, and 
thus plant its officers and jurisdiction through all 
the valuable arteries of the States, to the exclusion 
of State authority. This would be the inevitable 
result; and when the Federal Government should 
have completed the establishment of its jurisdiction 
upon bays, harbors, and rivers, it would take up 
roads and canals, and finally draw into iis vortex 
all the valuable jurisdiction of soil and avenues of 
trade, to the rein and impoverishment of the State 
Governments, and sink State power into ins gnifi- 
cance and contempt. He warned gentlemen, par- 
licularly those who valued the power, efficiency, 
and respectability of the States, to ponder we'l the 
ground upon which they stocd, and the dar gor to 
which they were exposing the jurisdiction, power, 
and interesis of the St.tes. Once let unconstitu- 


| tional Federal power, with the immense influences 
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| its judgment? None whatever! 


' None! 


| which it could exert, get firm footing in the S§ ates, 


and its ultimate absorption of ali the valuable pow- 
ers of the States was inevilable. 

It was said [said Mr. G.] that this bill only made 
appropriations to complete works already began. 
Sir, said he, this had been the practice from the 
foundation of the Government, aud there were al- 
wayssome unfinished works on hand, and, itseemed, 
few wereever completed. The Constitution was 
first violated, and then continued appropriations 
were sought to complete the violation. Mr. G. said 
he did not understand how one violation of the Con- 
stuution could justify another; and ifthe first appro- 
priation was in violation of the Constitution, the 
second was equally so; but yet, sir, under this garb, 
appropriation after appropriation had been made, 
until many millions of moncy had been expended 
in ulter disregard of constitutional power. 

The gentleman trom New Hampshire, [Me 
Cusuman,] id truly, whea he said that this system 
is odjectionable, because of its inequality; nature 
has created the inequality, and the Constitution has 
therefore left the work of internal improvements 
to be conducted by themselves. But, sir, some gen- 


i tlemen shelter themselves under the mantle of na- 
, tionality. 
| power to construct works of a national character; 


This Government. say they, has the 


this surrenders the whole power. 
whether a public work is national? 
ment! 


Who is to judge 

This Govern- 
What limit is there, or what appeal from 
What remedy has 
a State if the power te indiscreet!y exercised? 
The plain solvtion of the propositien is, 
that, although this Government cannot enter into a 
single State, and construct public works, yet, by 
running through two or more States, it can exercise 
the power, and run through the whole, or as many 
States as it pleases, without any limit or control. 
It is only necessary to dub it “national,” and the 
jurisdiction is acquired. 

The numerous propositions and the insignificant 
streams proposed to be improved, warn us of the 
extensive and dangerous extent to which this system 
may be pressed; and the logroiling by which it may 
be carried, all warn us of the dangers to which we 
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are exposed. Te knew, he said, this was old fash- 
joned Virginia doctrine, and would have but little 
weight; yet it was true, and time would develope 
the impropriety of departing from it. He said he 
should vote against this, as he shculd every other 
bill of like character; he would vote for the im- 
provement of a harbor really within the national 
jurisdiction, but if gentlemen choose to hang so 
many dead weights upon it, he must vote against 
it. Ele would not vote for a host of unconstitu- 
tional works to save a constitutional one. 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. GRAHAM, 
Or Norru Canora, 

In the House of Repre entatives, May 24, 1838—On 
the bill making anappropria ion to prevent and 
suppress Indian hostliies. 

Mr. Curataman: The bill now under discussion 
proposes to appropriate money to prevent and sup- 
press Indian hostilities, This appropriation is 
asked, not to declare war against the Cherokee In- 
cians, but to prevent 2nd suppress a protracted and 
bloody war by them upon the white settlements in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia: This objects meets my decided approbation. 
The volunteers and militia now called by the Go- 
vernment into public service for this specific pur- 
pose must be supported and paid. A stuall portion 
of the Cherokee country Japs on the southwestern 
part of North Carolina, and lies within the limits 
of the Congressional district which T have the honor 
to represent on this fluor, Thave n- hos’ ic feel- 
ings to the Cherokee Indians; my ev stituents and 
my State have no unkind feelings to them. Since 
the treaty of Hopewell, in the year. 1785, down to 
this day, the State of North Carolina has uniformly 
ected with justice and generosity towards those In- 
d ans;an.l my consti!uents bave respected their rights, 
and dwelt in amicable relations on their frontier bor- 
ders. The treaties of 1817 and 1819, granting 
reservations of land to certain resident Indians, 
were productive of much confusion and some liti- 
gition in North Carclina; still the Indians and their 
council were always well satisfied with the deci- 
s ons of our courts; for justice is ably and impar- 
tially administered in North Carolina to all classes 
and to all colors. A ont one hundred Cherokee 
Indians, seven or eight years since, voluntarily left 
their tribe, and removed themselves to a -vhite set- 
tlement in my cistric'; and Lam informed thev are 
temperate, orderly, and industrious, and dwell! in 
peace among their white neighbors. | am further 
informed, by late letters, that the Indians are now 
coming from all parts of their nation, and taking 
refnge in my district I mention these facts to re- 
pudiate and repel ail the unfounded charges of op- 
pression and cruelty that have been hatched in 
sickly sympathy, and conjured up in this debate, 
so far as they relate to me and mine, ana to demon- 
strate that my district and State have at all times 
acted with justice, liberality, humanity, and mercy, 
towards the Cherokee Indians. Some of the Che- 
rokees are mere civilized and cultivated than any 
other Tndians with whom Lam aequarnted; stiil the 
great body of their tribe are cruel, savage Indians; 
and God forbid that I should ever surrender ry 
country and forsake the white people for the red 
race. 

In the year 1835 the Cherokee chiefs sold by 
treaty all their lands east of the Mississippi river 
ty the United States, for the gross sum of five mil- 
lions six hundred thousand dollars, ($5,600,000,) 
and agreed, on or before the 23d day of May, 18383, 
to remove west of the Mississ'ppi river, to an ex- 
tensive territory allotted to them by different com- 
pacts, and embracing, by compatatioa, thirteen mil- 
lions eight hundred thousand acres of land. It is 
now alieged here in debate that tais treaty is fraudu- 
lent and veid, aod that the appropriation now de- 
manded to exceute it, and preserve the peace, ought 
to be withheld or suspended until we pronounce 
that treaty fair or foul, good or bad. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold; and now conten), that the 
Constitution of the United States has conferred upon 
the President and Senate, alone and exclusively, 
the treaty-making power. This branch of Congress 
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has nothing to do in making or unmaking treaties. |! might be submitted by the President to the Senate, 


This House has the rightful and constitutional 
power over the purse and money of the people; 
and, in pursuance of that very , ower, so vested, 
this House, two years since, made an appropriation 
of five millions six hundred thousand dollars to exe- 
eute and fulfil this treaty. Yes, sir, the journal of 
1836, which is now before my eyes, proves that 
one hundred and twenty-five members voted for the 
appropriation, while only forty-three could be found 
to vote againstit. This treaty, therefore, was made 
and ratified by the proper parties to whom the 
Constitution committed this high trust, and was so- 
lemoly approved, in appropriating the ways and 
means for its execution, by a large majority of the 
representatives of the people. It has§jnow become 
the supreme law of the land, and both State and 
individual! rights are vested under it. The contract 
is no longer executory, but in part actual/y executed, 
and hundreds of Indians have received thousands 
of dollars and removed to the far western wilderness, 
under its bountiful provisions. I conld not if I 
would, and would not if I could, overthrow and 
demolish it. 

The very question involved in this treaty, and at 
present under investigation, was solemnly decide:| 
by both branches of Congress, about two years agu, 
in a protracted and perplexing controversy with 
France. France then delayed and declined to prr- 
form her treaty stipulations and obligations wi'h 
the United States. What then did this House say 
to the “ law’s delay and the insolence of office?” 
The answer was unanimous: we will stand oper 
our constitutional rights ; we will not look back, 
beyond or behind the treaty. The French case is 
analogous and parallel to the Indian case; it de- 
cides it. We cannot now look back, behind or be- 
yond the Cherokee treaty, solemnly made and rati- 
fied by the President and Senate. We cannot 
rightfully get over i!, under it, or around it, because 
the Constitution has erected an impassable barrier 
between us and the treaty-making power. 

Mr. Chairman, although this treaty is a constitu- 
tional shield in defence of the ground I assume, 
yet T will proceed and show, I think, to the satis- 
faction of all unprejadiced minds, that the Chero- 
kee treaty of 1835 was fai:ly made, upon a fall 
consideration, and ought to be fairly and truly ex- 
ecuted; thata more beneficial and liberal treaty 
was never made with any tribe; and that no real 
and sincere friend of the Indians shou!d wish to see 
it abrogated, nullified or violated. Now, sir, to the 
law and to the testimony. The most intelligent 
and influential Cherokee chiefs are quite rich, (the 
owners of valuable lands and slaves,) and they 
have become so by the frequent receipts of annui- 
ties and appropri*tions from the General Govern- 
ment, while the grea‘ mass of the tribe are poor, 
very poor, miserable creatures. The chiefs and 
head-men are generally white Indians—not red In- 
dians. By white Indians I mean those who have 
more of the white man’s blood in their veins than 
they have of the Indian stock. John Ross, the 
principal chief, is seven parts white, and only one 
degree Indian. Mr. Chairman, are you acquaint- 
e with the Indian character and customs? [f you 
are, you know they repose implicit confidence in 
their head-men. The law of their nation is the 
will of their head-men. .4ll the treaties of the Uni- 
ted States with the Indian tribes have been made 
with their chiefs. The Cherokee Indians have, for 
a number of years, had serious difficulties with the 
State of Georgia; and, to ad{ to their misfortunes, 


they also have had bitter internal divisions among | 


themse!ves. The chiefs and tribe have split into 
two formidable parties. Amidst these difficulties 


and dissensions. John Ross and his party, deleges, | 
in the year 1835, came to Washington, and offered | 
to sell all the Cherokee nation east of the Missis- | 


sippiriver, for the gross and lumped sum of twen- 


ty millions of dollars. This proposition was prompt- | 
ly rejected by the President (General Jackson) as | 
being too extravagant and enormous, and very far | 


beyond the real valae of the land. Ross and his 
associates then addressed a note in writing to the 
President, reminding him “‘ that he has often remark- 
ed, that he would grant the Indians as liberal terms «s 
the Senate, or the friends of the Indians, would be wi’ 
ling to allow;” and he asked that his proposition 


| fur their sense and opinion therevn. 


In his fishing 


| diplomatic note, Ross wishes the sense of the Senate 


to be ascertained and pronounced, but does not pro- 
mise to stand by their judgment. ‘The President 
and his Secretary at War perceived the bait on the 
hook, and declined all idle children’s play with this 
adroit and skilful negotiator. Let it be borne in 
mind, that at that time the majority of the Senate 
were politically opposed to the President. Ross 
and his party then made another proposition of 
sale to the President, and reference of value.to the 
Senate, which I will read from their own words: 


Fexsavary 28, 1835. 

Sir: Having submitted a proposition for a final 
adjustment of our difficulties with the Government 
of the United Sta‘es, and understarting that the 
President deems it too extravagant, we must beg 
that the subject be referred to the Senate, for its sense 
on the question, the President having often told us 
that he was disposed to treat us with liberal justice, 
and that he would go as far as the Senate would 
allow him in regard to money matters. 

We therefore trust he will adopt this course. 
Being extremely desirous that this unhappy con- 
troversy might be speedily adjusted, and deeply 
sensible of our dependent condition, and confidirg 
in the liberal justice of the United States Gover.- 
roent, we are prepared, so far as we are concerned, 
to abide the award of the sense of the American Se- 
nate upon our proposilion, and to recommend the same 
Sor the final determination of our nation. 

We have the honor to be, sir, 
Very respectfully, 

Your ob’t, humble servts. 
JOHN ROss, 
R. TAYLOR, 
DAN’L McCOY, 
SAM’L GUNTER, 
Wil. RODGERS, 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary at War. 


The Secretary at War (Gov. Cass) answered the 
letter I have just read, as follows: 

DeparTMENT OF War, 
March 6, 1836. 

GentL_emMeEN: In your letter of the 28th ultimo, 
you stated your readiness to accept for yourselves, 
and to recommend to the Cherokee people to ac- 
cept, such sum for theit claims east of the Missis- 
sippi river as the Senate of the United States might 
deem just. The Senate have, by a resolut on, 
stated, as their opinion, that “‘a sum not exceedidz 
five millions of dollars should be paid to the Cher kee 
Indians for all their lands and possessions cast of the 
Mississippi river.” 

The President wishes now, as he has always 
done heretofore, to treat with you in a spirt of can- 
dor as well as liberality. He has, therefore, di- 
rected me to communicate to you at once, the reso- 
lution of the Senate. and to state his willingness to 
enler into a negotiation with you for the cession 
of all your claims east of the Mississipp, upon 
condition that the whole amount of the considcra- 
tion to be given shall not exceed the above men- 
tioned sum. This you were before informed should 
be done, and the pledge will be reaeemed wih 
fidelity. wn 

Tam now ready to receive yeur propositions con- 
cerning the various stipulations te be imbodied in 
a treaty for the protection of private rights, and 
for such arrangements as may be necessary for the 
removal and and re-establishment of your people. 

Very; &c. 
Messrs. Joun Ross, LEWIS CASS. 
R. Tayvor, 
Dan’t McCoy, 
Sam’: GuyTer, 
Wu. Roverrs. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here is a propcsition, on 
behalf of Ross and his party, so iar as they were 
concerned, to abide the award of the American 
Senaie in relation to the value of the Cherokee 
country; ihe President direet!y acceded to that 
proposition, and comimunicat: | the matter in dis- 
pute to the Senate, and referred the va’ue of the land 
entirely te the? enlightened body. They took the 
eubjcet under cousilerativa, and decided and ce- 
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clared, by resolution, as their opinion, that a sum 
not exceeding five millions of dollars should be 
paid to the Cherokee Indians for all their lands 
and possessions east of the Mississippi river. Ross 
and his party farther agreed and undertook to re- 
commend to their nation to make a treaty for such 
sum as the Senate’s award should fix and designate. 
Here is a fair contract, (dictated by Ross himself,) 
founded on a high and heaping price. Now, how 
has this promise been performed? How has this 
contract been executed? The President, through 
his Secretary, immediately notified Ross and his 
party that he was ready to negotiate the treaty for 
ihe aggregate stm of five millions of dollars, to 
be in full for the entire cession; but the application 
of the money would be such as the chiefs desire, 
a just regard being had to individual rights. 
John Ross, learning that five millions, and not 
twenty millions of dollars, had been fixed and 
awarded, as the consideration of bargain and 
sale, suggested many excuses, and pretended that 
the expenses and costs of removal, subsistence, 
and so forth, were to be added, over and 
above the five millions; and that he must return 
directly to the Cherokee nation, to arrange and ad- 
just all the details and specifications, and take the 
sense of the Indians, before he proceeded to con- 
summate the treaty. He left this city, and went 
home; not to recommend, but to oppose, the treaty, 
on the basis and value pronounced by the Senate; 
and he has opposed it from that time to this day, 
and used and exerted all his power and influence to 
defeat it. He procured a great meeting in cvuncil 
among the Indians, at Red Clay, and prevailed 
upon them (both the Ridge party and the Ross 
party) to co-operate and unite in rejecting the treaty 
he had solemnly promised to recommend for their 
aoption. He then had eighteen commissionsrs 
nominated and appointed, (nine trom each party,) 
invested “‘with full power from the Cherokee people, 
in general council assembled, to make such treaty as 
may appear to them best calculated to insure the pre- 
sent prace and fulure prosperily of that country.” 
Here was absolute power conterred and vested in 
both parties to sell the Cherokee lands and execute 
atreaty. The President sent commissioners into 
the Cherokee country to conclude and consummate 
the treaty, according to the Senate’s award. The 
rival chiefs sooa terminated their amicable relations 
and harmonious action, and were again torn asun- 
der, and stood in hostile opposition to each other. 
You will hold in remembrance, when Ross was ia 
Washington he pretended he could not negotiate 
the terms and details of the treaty there, because he 
wanted all specifications settled and arranged in 
the nation, for the satisfaction of the Indians; and 
when the commissioners went into the Indian na- 
tion, and announced the object of their mission, 
then he endeavored to evade and give the go-by to 
the whole subject, by informing the cemmissioners 
he could not negotiate and make a treaty there, in 
the Indian nation, but he would go back to Wash- 
ington and consummate the whole business. Thus 
you perceive Indian diplomacy bears the likeness 
and similitude of Reynard, who, when closely pur- 
sued, in his doublings and windings, strives hard to 
take the back track, and return to the place where 
the chase began. The Ridge party, who were sin- 
cerely desirous to sell and :emove, saw and knew 
this double dealing and talking with a forked tongue 
must ulumately sacrifice the great body of the Che- 
rokee people, and they refused t» accompany Ross 
and his party to Washington; and they resolved to 
make a treaty on the best terms they could with the 
United States commissioners, then in the nation for 
that purpose. In this unhappy internal division 
and distraction of councils and chiefs, John Ross 
and his delegation came off to Washington, while 


Ridge and his party (who were rendgred by the na- | 
tion coequal with the Ross par'y in all powers to | 


sell) remained in their country, and concluded the 
treaty of New Echota, (or, in Eng ish, the City of 
Refuge,) on the 29th day of December, 1835, on 
the basis of five millions of dollars, as awarded by 
the Senate, and six hundred thousand dollars more, 
to be given and paid for removal and subsistence we.t 
of the Mississippi river. The six hundred thousand 
dollar provision was conditional, and dependent on 
the subsequent approbation of the Senate. This 
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treaty was signed generally by the Ridge party, and | 
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creature. He learns the vices, not the virtues, of 


by William Rodgers, one of the Ross delegates, || civilized society. He is cheated by speculators, 


who agreed to abide the award of the Senate; and || 
he faithfully redeemed that pledge. The treaty of | 


New Echota was sent by the President to the 
Sena‘e, who knew the whole history of this matter 


from beginning to end, and they approved and | 


ratified it. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, | have shown you that || 


Ridge and his party were equally authorized by the 
tribe with Ross to make a treaty; and they did ac- 
tually execute one, forsix hundied thousand dollars 


more than the Senate (as referees) said the country | 


was worth; and still Ross refused to sigh it. Here 
yeu perceive this treaty was indeed signed by. one 
party, (the Ridge party,) and it was solemnly 
agreed, in writing, 'o be signed by the other party, 
(the Ross party.) When the Senate of the United 
States advised and consented to the ratification of 
this treaty, they acted upon the well-known and 
long-established principles of a court of equity, se 
far as John Ross and his patty were concerned: 
“Those who ask equi y must first do equ ty.” 
“The court will consider that done which ought to 
have been done.” That Ross and his de egates, 
having expressly given their assent by previous 
submission and award, were bound in conscience 
to abide by and execute the treaty. A chancellor, 
upon these facts, adduced and attested in a court 
of equity, would have directed and decreed a spe- 
cific performance of the original agreement, and 
compelled Ross to execute the contract according 
to the Senate's award. 


charge fraud in the execution of this treaty. Specu- 
lation, declamation, and denunciation, have each 
exhausted their vocabulary of hard words and 
harsh names, to stamp and brand this whole trans- 
action with iniquity and infamy; but hard words 
are not strong argument. Now, gentlemen, where 
ix the bad faith? Where is the foul fraud? There 
is none on the part of the United States. Can John 
Ross, the complainant, who seems to excite and en- 


list the tender sympathies of so many honorable | 
members of Congres , say as much, and say it | 
His word is not equal to his | 
bond: his written promise is not equivalenttoa | 
treaty; and yet he imputes fraud to others: to the 


: ‘| tainly not within the range of probabilities; and it 
President and Senate of the United States. For | 


truly? No, sir; no. 


doing what?’ For acceding to his own proposition. 
He is estopped by his own act to make his allega- 
tion. 


hand and pen. 


tain must not be permitted to play the game of fast 
and loose at his pleasure. 
we lose. 
and he aint there. 

Mr. Chairman, this treaty is fair and valid, and 


was made according to the long-established usage | 


of treating with Indian chiefs. The amount of 
money (five millions six hundred thousand dollars) 
paid fer tve lands, possessions, and removal, is a 
very high and heaping price; and I do believe it is 
more than the country is actually worth. It was 
liberally bestowed and awarded by the Senate, sup- 
posing at the time it would make abundant satis- 
faction for the land and all injuries committed. 


This treaty not only rests upon a large and very | 


liberal pecuniary consideration, bat is founded on 


thropy. The history and experience of every 
State in this Union abundantly prove that the 
white man and the red man cannot dwell together 
in peace, tranquillity, and equality. The Cherokee 


Indians are now surrounded by a dense white.popu- | 


lation. Their hunting ground is abandoned. Their 
game is gone. They cannot convert the toma- 
hawk into the ploughshare, nor the scalping-knife 
into the pruning-hook. Their home is in the 
wildeiness; their delight is in the chase. Civiliza- 
tion and refinement paralyzes and destroys all 
their faculties and energies. Some wild animals 

ver can be rendered tame. Yon cannot chinge 
the order of nature. You might as well expect 
the red man to change the color of his skin as his 
habits and pursuits. The Indian on the white 
frontier is a degraded, desponding, and forlorn 


The advocates and apologists uf John Ross | 


He is condemned ont of his own mouth, and | 
that condemnation is written and recorded by his || 
He is like an eagle, shot by anar- || 
row feathered from his own wing. This wily chief- | 


| unite and declare war upon us. 


Heads, he wins; tails, | make hostile movements upon the white peeple. 


Twenty millions, he’s fast; five millions, ‘| 


ee 


swiodlers, and Shylocks. He is often left only 
with his blanket, his bow, and his arrow. The 
buffalo, the bear, the deer, and other noble game, 
which constitute the chief food of nature’s noble- 
men in their aboriginal condition, have all fled 
trom the sound of the weedman’s axe, toward the 
Rocky Mouastains. Why, then, not advise and 
assist the children o{ the wilderness to remove to a 
new wild country, suited to their wants and condi- 
tions of life?) And there let them remain, in the 
full enjoyment and contentment of their own huat- 
ing grounds and game, unmolested by the curiosi- 
ty of Yankees, and undisturbed by the cupidity of 
speculators. Yes, sir, | would build up on the 
Western frontier a Chinese wall, by Congressional 
enactments, between the white and rd man, that 
the Indians might forever live there in secuiily 
and peace. 

The policy of the United States in removing and 
locating all! he Indians west of the Micsissippi 
river is a wise and humane, and life-preserving po- 
licy. It had its origin with the lofty statesmen and 
enlightened philanthropists of by-gone days, and 
was intended to save and rescue the Indian tribes 
from extermination and annihilation. In the thick 
forests and flowery prairies of the Western wilds 
their hearts will leap for joy in the manly exercises 
of the hunter’s life. There they will roam over 
nature’s gardens and pure streams, contented and 
happy in the pursuits of their own chosen pleasures, 
unannoyed by the frauds of the frontier, and un- 
corrupted by the vices of the pione-r. It has been 
said in this debate, by way ofcensuring the Govern- 
ment for its policy: Ifthe Indians are removed and 
congregated on the Western frontier, they will unite 
and wage war upon the United States, and devastate 
and depopulate the States of Arkansas and Mi:- 
souri. Is this view of the case founded in fancy 
or in fact? Is it not a fancy sketch, which exists 
only in a diseased state of the imagination? How 
can fifteen or sixteen different tribes, scattered in 
the wilderness from Texas to Canada, and speak- 
ing different languages, having different habits, 
customs, and interests, unite and co-operate in one 
common war against the white people? It is cer- 


requires some effort and stretch of imagination to 
bring it in the neighborhood of possibilities. We 
might as well expect all the nations of Europe to 
The Indians will 
have wars with each other; and they may, and oc- 
casionally will, have wars with us; but, in the na- 
ture of nations and individuals, there can be no 
concerted and united action of the varivus tribes to 


Mr. Chairman, the message of the President of 


| the United States, and the accompanying commu- 


nication of his Secretary at War, just received by 
this House, and proposing in effect to give the Chero- 
kee Indians two years longer for removal, meets my 
reprobation and decided condemnation. _ It is in- 
discreet, unwise, and ill timed; it is a giving way in 
the very hour and trial of danger. What, sir, af- 
ter the President and his Secretary have ordered 
and sent General Scott and six or seven thousand 
troops into the Cherokee country, to preserve the 
peace and remove the Indians; after the militia are 
all gone, and most enormous expenses incurred, 


| and every thing ready for removal; then (on the 
a most humane and benevolent policy and philan- || 


very day before this treaty is to be executed) comes 
this unfortunate and most unwelcome message, 


| proposing and pledging himself to use and exerthis 


influence to give two years longer for removal. If 
we have any Cherokee war, it will be justly atiri- 
butable to this ill-timed and timid message of the 
President, ana to the indiscreet speeches of mem- 
bers on this floor, in their blind devotion to John 
Russ and his party, while they are forgetful of the 
rights and true interests of the great body of the 
Cherokee Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, the plain and patriotic people 
whom I have the honor to represent, enteriain no 
fears from the Cherokees; but they do dread and 
deprecate the necessity of killing the Indians. 
They hope most sincerely that the wise counsels of 
humane legislators, ander the dispensation of a 
merciful Providence, will avert this melancholy ca- 
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tastrophe and painful duty. Bar, sir, if the Indians 
once shed the white man’s blood, and commence 
hostilities, then the die is cast, and the scene is 


changed; then the eagle-eyed and lion-hearted men of 


the mountains in North Carolina will snatch their 
rifles from the rack over the mansion door, and go 
forth in defence of their homes and hearths, their 
wives and children, and exterminate the revengeful 
savage Indian, and leave not one behind to tell the 
tale of wo. Sir, this is a critical juncture among 
the Cherokees; the flash of one rifle may set that 
whole frontuer ina blaze. This momentous Ciisis 
and unfurtunate situation of the great mass of the 
Cherokee people, who have been deluded and de- 
serted by some oi their chiefs in this their day of 
affliction and distress, entitles them to the kind feel- 
ings and practical philanthropy of every one whose 
generous heart throbs for peace on earth and good 
will toward all mankind. Those who oppose this 
treaty, and induce the Indians to believe they can 
remain where they are, know not the mischief and 
murder they may cause to be committed. The op- 
position to this measure, though dictated by good 
intentions, is predicated upon irrelevant evidence 
and mistaken views of faci; upon a total absence 
and want of a familiar and practical acquaintance 
with Indians customs and character. ‘I'hose who 
feed upon the day-dreams of fancy, and delight to 
spin cobwed theories into the most attenuated ab- 
stractions, may make a show of charity, sympathy, 
and humanity, but they never wall administer to 
the real comfort and true happiness of the human 
race. 

Sir, I truly and anxiously des-re that the officers 
and agents, whom the Government save ovlected 
and intrusted to perform this delicaie and difficult 
task of removing the Cherokee ladians, may do 
their duty in mildness and merey, and prevent the 
lant recentiy acquired by treaty from being crim- 
soned wiih crime and dretiched with blood, 


SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto. 

Ia the House’of Representatives, July 7, 1838—QOn the 
bill making appropriations for harbors, and in 
rcply to the speech of Mr. Bonp of Ohio. 

Mr. DUNCAN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuainman: I am happy to have this oppor- 
unity to make some remarks in relation to the 
financial policy adopted, and su far pursued, by 
this and the iate Administration. ‘The bill now 
under consideration has been amended in the Se- 
nate, by striking out the appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars for the nnprovement of the Cum- 
berland river within the limits of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

The gentieman from Kentucky [Mr. Witttams) 
says that this amendment was made in a certain 
quarter (meaning the Senate) for a certain purpose, 
(L suppose to punish the people of Kentucky for 
not being more Democratic,) aad to affect a cer- 
tain individual, [Mr. Cray.} ‘This may all be, if 
we are prepared io suppose that grave Senators 
could so jar forget their high stations as to make 
such paltry considerations an object of action in 
the cischarge of their high functions and sacred 
duties. But [think we may find another reason 
for this jadicious and laudable amendment —a rea- 
son that has its foundation in patriotisin and econv- 
my. The howl of extravagant profligacy and 
bankruptcy has never been out of our ears siace 
the commencement of the session until this time, 
and it will continue with the session. Yes, sir, 
that howl has cost the people more money than 
would redeem the Treasury notes now in circula- 
ti n, which constitutes our present natio.al debt. 
I say it was a regard for economy, and a desire to 
confine the appropriations within the probable esti- 
mates for the year, that induced the Senate to make 
the amendment in question. 

Sir, what base aud sickening incunsisteacy do 
_ Wwe witness here every day: a charge constantly 

kept up that the Government is bankrupt, and the 

_ best prospects of the country ruined, by a profli- 

_ gate Administration; when it is a weli known fact, 


_ and the journals show it, that every measure of | 


extravagance and profligacy is brought forward, 


————— 





| 
| 
| 


| poses this money was applied. 
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sustained, and carried through to a law, by those 
who are opposed to the Administration, and who 
are constantly denouncing it for its profligacy. 

It seems, from the profligate and reckless course 
of the Opposition in worthless gnd extravagant ex- 
penditures, that bankruptcy of the Government is 
one of the means by which this Administration is 
to be brought into disrepute with the people, and 
finally overthrown. Whenever there is an attempt 
made at reform, it is denounced as demagogueical. 
Whenever there is an attempt made at economy 
and prudence in public expenditurcs, the whele 
pack of Oppositionists who may have the most re- 


| mete local interest, raise the howl that this attempt 


at economy is made for party purposes—to affect 


| acertain State—to affect certain individuals—and 


to effect certain purposes. Yes, sir, although eco- 
nomy dwells on the lips of a certain party, ex- 
travagance has its home in their hearts. For the 
truth of this assertion, I refer you to the examina- 
tion of the journals of the last six or eight years; 
where on all appropriations made that savor of ex- 
travagance, there will be found a large majority of 
the names of those opposed to this and the last 
Administration in favor of such measures, and the 
names of a large majority of the members friendiy 
to those Administrations will be found to be re- 
corded against them. 


Sir, | hold up the journals which contain theevi- 
dences of what I say. I only ask imvestigatwn. 
Among the vast number of nnwarrantable appro- 
priations, which I have not time to notice specially, 
L ask your attention to one, only distinguished fr m 
the rest by the size of the sem. It is the appropria- 
tion made in the session of 1835 and 1836, for li- 
quidating the debt due from the District of Colum- 
bia to Helland, and for carrying out certain im- 
provements for which that loan was made. This 
entire appropriation amounted, I think, to one and 
a half millions. Bui let us inquire for what pur- 
It was applied 
first te the construction of a canal through the su- 
burbs ef your city, (Washington,) which neess a 
canal about as much as a cart wants a third wheel. 
The south side ef the south wing of this capitol 
faces the whole line of that canal. It is in view 
ot every one who looks out of one of the south 
windows. I have been looking out for seven 
menths, and I have yet to see the first boat disturb 
the stillness of its water. One is at a loss to know 
which to be most astonished at, the wicked- 
ness that conceived such unpavdonable folly, ot 
the sterility of the soil through which the canal 


is excavated, or the poverty and sterility of 


ihe country for whose benefit it 1s 
This canal is of Whig origin. 
extravagant and worthless appropriation of this 


mad:. 


money is for the consiruction of a turnpike road, 
made on the bank of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 


nal. This road was made at great expense, and 
runs the extent of the District. 
turnpike road running parallel with the former. I 


am unable to draw the distinction between the 
folly involved in the construction of each of those 
The existence of the one completely super- 


roads. 
sedes the necessity of the other, and both of but 
lutte use. ‘The hill road seems to have been made 
to display the power of the Federal Government to 
prostrate hills and fill up hollows. I eccasionally 
ride out inthe evening for exercise. My rides 
save, some six or seven times, bcen en these roads, 
I generally go out the bottom road and return the 
bill road. Ihave once seen a shackling wagon, 
drawn by 


hip bones. 


of what is called the bottom turnpike road; but | 


have never seen the first living creature on the hill 
So much for for the 
roads—useless roads—I mean those that have come 


road except the horse I rode. 


under my observation, which have been made by 
the people’s money, and, | undertake to say, in 
gross violation of their rights, if nct in violation 
of the Constitution. 

But, sir, the mest prefligate and extravagant ap- 
propriation is yet to be presented. 11 is the appro- 
priation for the Georgetown and Alexandria Canal 


The next 





The next is the 


two mules and a jack, (Demerara 
team,) sO poor that one might hang his hat on their 
This establishment was driven bya 
negro half naked, lame in one leg and blind of 
one eye. This, sir, isa specimen of the use made 





and Aqueduct. This canal is now under way. 
Is located un the bank of the Potomac—a canal, 
deep, still, and wide, (being tide water.) Why, 


sir, what will your people say when they learn that 


half a million of their money has been appropriat- 


ed for the construction of a canal on the bank of 


the Potomac—a canal constructed by the Almighty, 
as far superior to your pitiful effort as the majestic 


steamboat that rides upon its bosom is superior to 


the contemptible packet that floats upon your ca- 
nal} Bat, sir, for whose benefit has this vast ap- 
propriation been made? For the benefit of the city 
of Alexandria. It is almost incredible with those 
who have seen Alexandria within the last three or 
four years, that such an appropriation should be 
made for her—a city that seems to have the anger 
of God and the hand of ruin upon it—now desola- 
tion itself, and without the most remote prospect of 
ever surviving. The almost total abstraction of 
trade from her port, the barrenness and poverty of 
the soil that surrounds her, must ever prevent her 
from being revived. Nothing can save her from 
final prostration and ruin. In half a century from 
tnis time, there will hardly be a standing monu- 
ment of art for the tooth of time to operate upon; 
and yet it was for the benefit of these tottering 1e- 
mains of a city that this vast and expensive work 
has been undertaken, and to finish it must take 
much of the sacred proceeds of toil and 
sweat of those who will never see or wit- 
ness the practical result of such consummate 
fully and wicked extravagance. Sir, you 
may draw upon the industry of the people 
for, and recover, a sufficient amount to complete 
this work; but there never will be commercial mo- 
tion enough on it to prevent the stagnation of its 
water. The noble canal which the Almighty has 
made, (the Potomac,) and of which yours is but a 
contemptible imitation, will for ever bear the pro- 
duce destined for other places, (no toll being to be 
paid on it, but, like other Divine gifts, free.) Your 
canal will be the generatur and birth-place of rep- 
tiles, and the abode of frogs. It will be a putrid, 
green pool of pestilence; and its exhalations will 
spread disease and death over your country. These, 
sir, are specimens of the appropriations that have 
emptied your Treasury, and been part of the 
means that have made it necessary for you to use 
your credit in the form of Treasury notes, to keep 
the wheels of Government in metion; and I repeat 
it, that these profligate appropriations are made at 
the instance, and carried into ruinous practice by 
the votes of the very party who are constantly de- 
nouncing this and the late Administration for their 
extravagance and profligacy. 

Sir, my object in discussing this question is not 
only for the purpose of sustaining the amendment 
in question, and to sustain the principles and policy 
that induced it, but also to answer and refute many 
of the propositions and assertions contained in a 
small pamphlet, which | hold in my hand, purport- 
ing to be a speech delivered by my colleague, {| Mr. 
Bonn, from Ohio,}] on a resolution offered some 
ume since by the gentleman from Virginia, on the 
subject of the public printing. 

In order to give his remarks upon that resolu- 
tion some force with the Democratic party, my col- 
league says that the gentleman who offered it acts 
generally with the Administration party. I deny 
that a:sertion. 1 deny that the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Colonel Hopxins,! has acied generally 
with the Administration party; and I say so with- 
out any disrespect to the gentleman, for he has a 
right to act with whatever party he pleases, and no 
one has a right to question his motives. But fair 
play is a jewel; and my colleague must represent 
things as they are, nol as he would desire to have 
them, for political effect. Sir, this is a little pam- 
phlet, but it contains more Federal poison in a 
small way, than any thing I ever saw of the kind. 
It is a little pamphlet, and its whole contents re- 
mind me of minnow-catching. I live near a river 
called the Little Miami; and into it there empties a 
creek called Sycamore. I fish in the river, and my 
boy catches minnows in the ereek for bait. It is 
this last operation that the contents of this litle 
pamphlet rem'nd me of. 1!) ix a system of @ siail 
kind of fault-finding; aud yet | am told that there 
is not a foul stream of Federalisay in the Union, on 
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which it does not Moat. Every corrupt, bought-up 
Federal press in these United States, I am told, bas 
eiven it an insertion in its columns; and the mails 
have groaned uoder the weight of its multiplied 
numbers, by the franking privilege, ever since it 
made its appearance. 

Sir, seeing, on one occasion, a great number of 
Federal members engaged busily in franking docu- 
ments, my curiosity induced me to walk round 
among them to inquire what documents they were 
franking for distribution. I asked one: Mr. Bonp's 
speech; another: Mr. Bonn’s speech; another: Mr. 
Boxp's speech; another: Mr. Bonp’s speech; and 

son. This led me toa perasal of my colleague's 
speech, and the vast circulation which was given 
to ut, for politieal effect, induced me to collect some 

‘atistics by which | might neutralize any poison- 
ous effects his speech might have on the political 
atmosphere. ‘Those statistics I have procured, and 
have them in my hand, and will ask that they may 
constitnte a part of my speech, which I design to 
wri'e out more fully than time will now permit 
to deliver, 

But to the speech. My colleague complains 
that, within the last nine years, there has been an 
increase of public officers and of public expendi- 
tures, which he charges as a fault ot the party in 
power. [tis their fault, too, I suppose, that within 
ihe same time, two new States have been added to 
our Union, and several millions of people to our 
population. If public officers have been increased, 
so has public business, and in a much greater ratio. 
As a matter of course, an increase of expenditures 
must follow. If this be anevil, itcan only be 
enred by stopping the extension of our settlements, 
and the increase of our population. There is a 
large increase of clerks in the New York custom- 
house: but the business there has been more than 
doubled. ‘There has been a large increase of 
clerics in the Land Office; but the business of that 
office has increased ten fold. It was physically 
impossible that the President could sign the in- 
creased number of land patents, and yet it is made 
an offence to create another officer for that pur- 
pose. There has been some increase of clerks in 
the War Department; but the business in that De- 
partment has been more than doubled. The oum- 
ber of postmasters has been doubled, and so has 
‘he nunber of post offices, for the convenience of 
the people. 

Would our new-light Bank Federal reformers 
have six or seven thousand post offices discontinued, 
to avoid an increase of Executive officers?) Do the 
people want any such reform? Would they shut 
up the land offices, because to keep them open 
requires an increase of officers?) Would they deny 
patents to purchasers of land, becquse it takes a 
few additional clerks to make them out? Shall the 
business of all the Departments remain undone, 
because it requires more clerks to do it as it 
increases with the growth of our counrry? These 
would be reforms worthy of Federal Bank reformers! 
Let the business of the people’s Government re- 
main undone, and the banks will govern for the 
people. 

There are few offces, if any, in the country, in 
which the public business has not increased faster 
than the clerks and the expenditure. As our 
country inereases, the public officers and public 
expenditures must and will increase. It is una- 
voidable, as every man knows. It is as stupid as 
wicked to complain of the party in power on ac- 
couat of this increase, for no party can prevent it 
and do its daty to the country. The only inquiry 
should be, whether there are too many clerks to do 
the public business; whether any of them spend in 
idleness the time for which the people pay. If so, 
they shou! be lopped off. But no such thing is 
illeged. It is not asserted that the clerks who 
have been added have not enough to do, or that the 
piiblic business could possibly be done without 
them, 

These new-light Federal-Bank-Reformers pre- 
pose no measures to retrench, because they know 
that no retrenchment can be made, but seek only 
to fill the country with false impressions, for the 

sake of prodacing political results favorable to the 
Federa!-Bank cause. This game of base and foal 
lying, to get into power, is as eld as Absalom, the 
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takes to arraign certain members of the Administra- 
tion for having, in some instances, received pay- 
ment for extra services. But does he pretend that 
any ene of them ‘has received such compensation 
in violation cf law? not atall. He knows that the 
eee upon which those allowances were made 

ave been repeatedly adjudicated upon and sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court, the highest judicial 
tribunal in the country. The allowances, there- 
fore, were all lawful. 
gentlemen think so, why do they not bring forth a 
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ese 


| 


Is the principle wrong? If | 


proposition making all such allowances unlawful? | 


If they were really in favor of a reform, or change 
in this respect, should we not see them proving it 


by acts, rather than by words? They have a majori- | 


ty in this House, and have had during this seven 


months’ session, and yet they have made no at- | 


tempt at reform of any kind. 

Perhaps my colleague may have thought the pros- 
pect discouraging; bat he ought not to have 
stopped on that account, he ought rather to have 
followed the example of the gallant Colonel Mil- 


ler, who, when he was ordered on a perilous | 


' 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 


service on the Niagara frontier during the war of | 


1812, did not say it was impracticable, but said “Ill 
iry, sir,” to the commanding general. He did try, 
and he succeeded. The achievment not only ren- 
dered essential service at that crisis, but honored 
his country’s arms, and elevated his own fame. I 
hope my colleague will not be dismayed, because 


the undertaking of reform of the abuses of which | 


he complains is perilous. If he wilt try he may 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


succeed, and if he does he will render essential | 


service to his country, and crown himself with 
lawrels as unfading as those of Colonel Miller. 
But, sir, the fact that they content themselves 
with mere clamor, without attempting to do any 


thing to bring about reform, is conclusive that they | 


do not believe there is any thing wrong in the prin- 
ciple, and have only one object in view, that is te 
put others out office that they may get in. How 
they used their powerover the public money while 
in Office, and how they may be expected to use it 
again, I will attempt to show before I am done. 
But my colleague brings a general charge against 
the party in power, who, by their representatives 


j 

same. 
1 
| 
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son of David, and older too. My colleague under- || of the administration of. the dynasty which he 


|| wishes revived. 


That there is an additional number of clerks in 
all the Departments, and consequently an unneces. 
sary expense incurred to the Government. Such 
is the character of his charges against cach of the 
departments of the Government. 


} 
: 
| And now, sir, I proceed to answer the gent!e- 


man on some of these charges, and, I trust, I 
shall be not only able to prove many of these 
destitute of foundation in truth, but that the gen- 
tleman has withhe!d many important truths in re- 
lation to reforms and abuses, which it is due to this 


} Administration that the people should know. 


Sir, there is very little difference in the moral 
offence of withholding the truth, where it may be 
due to reputation and character that it should be 
told, and telling that which is wilfully false. The 
gentleman constantly (indirectly) holds up to view 
the coalition administration (Adams and Clay) as 
a mirror, in which is to be seen a pure Adminis- 
tration. I think, sir, we will find some corrup- 


|| tions charged to this and the last Administrations, 


which will be found to have been practiced with 
impunity in that. One of the great violatiens of 
| econemy and extravagant expenditures of the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson was sending 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Randolph severally, 
as Ministers to Russia, with a salary of $9000 
per annum, and an outfit of $9000; that each 
of them staid but a year and a day, and then 
returned. Now, sir, let us see if we can off- 
set this ‘‘useless” expenditure of General Jackson’s 
administration by one of a similar character in the 
administration of Messrs. Adams and Clay. 
Daring the immaculate dynasty which my colleague 
desires to have renewed, no less than three minis- 
ters were sent to England, viz: King, Barbour, and 
Gallatin, with an annual salary of $9900, and an 
| outfit of $9000. This made 27,000 in vutfit, be- 
| sides the annual salary, which amounted to the 
Also, the sen of Rufus King, who was left 
Secretary of Legation, was left by his father as 


‘| Charge d’Affairs, who received an outfit of $4,500, 


| 
' 
' 


in part (Colonel Benton, Mr. Camprecene, and | 


others) had promised something like reform (should 
they get into power) in abuses which they said ex- 
isted, and which they set out in a report on that 
subject, aod which my colleague has presented ina 
garbled manner to the public attention, through his 
speech. Does my colleague not know that many 
of the abuses in that report complained of, grew out 
of the manner in which the powers that then existed 
got into office, and the corrupt manner by which 
they held the administration of the Government? 
The Government fountain being corrupt, all the 
streams that flowed from it conveyed abuse and 


| 


although (being there) he had not to fit out at all. 


‘| ‘Then theaccount for money expended for keeping 


up our legation in England during that short reign 
of corruption and bargain, which only lasied four 
years, was— 





Outfit for R. King - - - $9,000 

“ for A.Gallatin - - - 9,000 

| « for J. Barbour - - - 9,000 
“for Mr. King’s son; who never was 

fitted out . - . 4,500 

Salary fordo  - . - - 4,500 

" ‘* Ministers - - - 27,000 

$63,000 


violation wherever they reached; and that by a re- | 
formation of the Administration, most of the abuses | 


that flowed from it were dried up; which, in a great 
degree, superseded the necessity of further reform. 
Some abuses still remained; they were reformed in 
part, as I will show you before I am done. 
remain unreformed, and always will, as they do in 


all Governments, and are of a nature like the cho- | 


Yes, sir, the people have made | 
that general reformation, by pulling down an Ad- | 


lera, incurable. 


ministration that had its origin im a corrupt bar- 
gain, and existed in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, and the sacred right of the elective 
franchise. 


Here, sir, permit me to name seme of the objec- 


Some _ 


' 


' 
} 





| 
| 


|} 


tions my colleague presents to the public against | 
this Administration. Some of the practices which | 
he denounces as corrupt, and still existing, notwith- | 


standing the reform the peeple were promised; and’ 


permit me to compare these practices, that he is | 


pleased to denounce as corrupt, with those of a 
imilar character, but a thousand times more aggra- 
vating, as practiced by the administration of 
Messrs. Clay and Adams, which is urged upon 
us as worthy of example, and entitled to the con- 
oar of the American people, and secon to be re- 
vived. 


My colieague complains that the aggregate ex- 


penses of the Government far exceeds the expenses — 


Yes, sir, $63,000 was spent during that Adminis- 
tration, to procure the discharge of the diplomatic 
duties of one single individual. I think this will 
offset the Russia diplomatic story. My colleague 


|| had better have kept that story in the dark, as his 


reform is a kind of one-sided reform. My col- 
league says that the State Department sent Mr. 
Early to Bogota with despatches, and that he 
never delivered them, but received his pay. We!!, 
sir, this was a hard case, and, taken in the abstract, 
smacks ef fraud and improvidence. But what is 
the whole story? Mr. Early was sent to Bogota 
with despatches: when on the way, and within two 
days of St. Thomas, the vessel in which he had 
taken passage caught fire. There was a cargo of 
powder on board. The crew and passengers, 
amounting to nineteen in all, were instantly, to 
save their lives, compelled to take to the boats, two 
in number. They had left the vessel but half an 
hour when she blew up; and with her went the 
despatches. After the lapse of seventy-four hours 
without water or food, the famished crew reached 
the island of Hayti, from whence they got home as 
well as they could. I believe Mr. Early was paid 


the same as though he had delivered the despatches. 
Perhaps this was wrong; but I can tell you some- 
thing worse under the coalition administration. 
Mr. Clay (Secretary of State) sent Mr. Pleasants 
to Buenos Ayres with despatches. Itis said that be 
found the crew rather unpleasant, (he being a plea- 
sant man,) being principally mechanics and work- 
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jes, end not the white fingered gentry. He put the 
despatches in the possession of the captain, and 
he whevled about and put for England, where he 
amused himself in high life a time, and returned; 
for which Mr. Clay paid him nineteen hundred and 
forty dollars. So I think this will offset the charge 
of paying Mr. Early. 


So far, [think my colleague has been unforta- 
nate in his charges, inasmuch as they have the ef- 
fect to call to recollection charges against the dy- 
pasty he wishes to reinstate, mach more aggravating 
and pernicious. This, so far, seems to me to be a 
blunder on his part; but the worst have to come 
yet. think his speech will be unfortunate for his 
party and his purposes. Another most important 
blunder has been committed by my colleague in 
his “few comments on the professions and practice 
of Mr. Amos Kendall, late Fourth Auditor, now 
Postmaster General.” He quotes from certain let- 
ters of that gentleman, publishel soon after he 
came into office, showing some of the abuses he 
found in office, committed by my colleague’s politi- 
cal friends, and showing, also, that he had or 
would reform them, and affects to show that he 
had not done so. One of these extracts is as fol- 
lows, viz: “The interest of the country demands 
that this office shall be filled with men of business, 
and not with babbling politicians.’ Can any man 
say With truth that this principle was not carried 
out? I assert, sir, and challenge contradiction, 
that the Fourth Auditor’s Office, while Mr. Ken- 
dall was in it, was “filled with men of business,”’ 
and nol ‘‘with babbling politicians.” Mr. Kendall 
himself was “a man of business,” and neither he 
nor his clerks ever neg!ected their public duties to 
babble politics with any one. When he went into 
that ofiice, what did he find to be its condition un- 
der the dynasty which my colleague is laboring to 
restore? Was it all purity, all honesty, all indus- 
try?) No, sir: it was all rottenness, all idleness. 
His predecessor was one of the favorites of the 
Clay party; and Mr. Kendall soon discovered that 
he had been guilty of the grossest and most direct 
frauds on the Treasury, of which he was found 
guilty by an unwilling court, and more unwilling 
jury, afier a tremendous party struggle to secure him 
irom punishment. What thanks did Mr. Kendall 
get from my colleague and his party for exposing 
these frauds, aud bringing them to merited punish- 
ment? Why, sir, he was abused throngh the party 
pres: €3 as & conspirator and persecutor, and while 
the prosecution of the culprit was in progress, was 
night afier night insulted and hooted at under his 
window. Yes, sir, this was the mode the gentle- 
man’s party undertook to prevent the exposure and 
panishment of their corruptions. This was the 
reward they, then, bestowed on integrity and fear- 
lessness in office; and the same game has been kept 
up since, down to the speech of my colleagne. 
Now, Ll ask, was il no reform to remove a pecula- 
tor upon the Treasury? My colleague does not 
seem to think so. Why? Is it because he be- 
longed to his party? 


Well, Mr. Kendal! filled the Fourth Auditor’s 
Office “‘with men of business,” and what was the 
consequence? Much of its business was one, twe, 
and three years in arrears, and in about a twelve 
month, it was brought completely up. Did he ob- 
tain or ask any additional force? No, sir. After 
the business was brought up, he suffered two 
clerkships to remain vacant for a long time, and 
vae until he left the office, because, having “men 
of basiness” about him, he did not need the whole 
force which the law allowed. Moreover, under 
ihe Clay administration, which my colleague would 
restore, the contingent appropropriation for the 
Fourth Auditor’s Office was $1,500 a year; but 
Mr. Kendal! reduced it to $1,000, and one year 
asked for no appropriation at all, having enough 
surplus of former appropriations on hand to meet 
his wauls. Thus the expenditures of the office 
were largely reduced by him, while its business 
was greatly impreved. Whatcredit do my col- | 
league and his friends give him for it? They have 
poured on him, from beginning to end, a torrent of } 
unceasing abuse. On every new exposure of a | 
defaulter or a rogue, through his instrumentality, 
their abuse has been redoubled, clearly showing 


that an honest and fearless public officer is their 
highest antipathy. 

While complaining that the party in power have 
not made the promised reforms, my colleague gives 
incontestible evidence of his sincerity by sneering 
at those which were made. He even finds grounds 
of attack upon Mr. Kendall for sending to the post 
office, to be charged with postage, the letters and 
pamphlets fraudulently enclosed to the Fourth Au- 
ditor to evade the post office laws, and for discon- 
ltinuing sundry newspapers, because he could de- 
rive no assistance from them “in settling the ac- 
counts of the United States Navy.” Yes, sir, in 
the reforms actually made by Mr. Kendall, as well 
as in those not made, the bank attorneys, immacu- 
Jate and consistent men! find ground of attack!! 

When Mr. Kendall went into the Fourth Audi- 
tor’s office, the legal postage on private letters re- 
ceived under cover to the Fourth Auditor, was 
about a dollar a day, or at the rate of $365 a year, 
and on the supposition that as great a number had 
gone out under his predecessor’s frank, the fraud 
on the post office revenue, through that single of- 
fice, under the Cryay-Apams administration, was 
over $700 a year! Mr. Kendall put an entire stop 
to this abuse, and what thanks does he get from 
the Bank stipendiaries? They hate and abuse him 
the worse for it. But, says my colleague, he frank- 
ed some prospectuses of the Globe. Well, if he 
chose to send them to his friends, had he not a law- 
fai right to do so? Did he violate any law, or do so 
much of it as to constitute an abuse? That is not 
pretended, nor can it be with truth. But because 
he put a stop to violations of the law, and then ex- 
ercised his privilege in conformity with law, the 
Bank attorneys find an inconsistency in it! I can 
tell my colleague, upon undoubted authority, that 
Mr. Kendall’s course in that respect is not changed; 
that he uniformly sends to the post office letters for 
others enclosed to him, to be charged with postage, 
and sometimes pays it himself; that he covers no 
letters with his frank, not strictly his own; no, not 
even those of his wife and children. What praise 
does he get from the Bank attorneys for this scru- 
pulous obedience to the law? The highest praise 
—their unceasing abuse. 

My colleague finds a vast inconsistency in Mr. 
Kendall’s discontinuing newspapers as Fourth 
Auditor, because they gave him no assistance “in 
settling the accounts of the United States Navy,” 
and paying fora number of them as Postmaster 
Genera!!! Is this effort to show inconsistency a 
whit short of contemptible? The papers were not 
of use to him in performing his public daty as 
Fourth Auditor, and therefore he did not take 
them; they are of use to him in performing his duty 
as Postmaster General, and therefore he does not 
discontinue them. Is there any inconsistency in 
this? None but a Bank attorney can make it out. 
While Mr. Kendall was Fourth Auditor, he paid 
all his newspaper subscriptions out of his own pocket, 
because they were exclusively for his private use; 
but, as Postmaster General, it is essential that he 
should have not only the general but the local in 
telligence from every quarter of the country, and 
the only wonder is that he pays so litule*for it. 

It is natural, sir, for the Bank attorneys to find 
fault with the part acted by Mr. Kendall in the re- 
moval of the deposites. Their client wasdestroyed 
by that measure, and the source of many a good 
fee dried up. But here, again, Mr. Kendall is fol- 
lowed by misrepresentation. ‘He got ten dollars 
a day,” it is said, “for doing this injury to the pub- 
lic’”—meaning the Bank. Now, sir, [ pronounce this 
statement entirely without foundation. Mr. Kendall, 
underan appointment from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, visited the cities of Baltimore, Philade|phia, 
New York and Boston, to negotiate with the banks, 
and spent some days in each city. He had neces- 


| sarily to see much company at the hotels where he 


stopped, and those who have had occasion to take 
private parlors, and have private, tables, at the pnb- 
lic houses in those cities, where they necessarily 
see, and treat civilly, many gentlemen calling on 
them, know that the actual expense, including tra- 
velling, can scareely average less than ten dollars 
aday. Mr. Kendall paid_all these expenses out of 
his own pocket, and received from the Treasury 
barely enough to make himself whole. This is the 


| the first jump. 


whole of this mighty affair, and the sum received, 
all told, was $316 11. How rich this man must 
have made himself ! 

My colicague follows Mr. Kendall into the Post 
Office Department, and makes another mistake at 
“The printed list of clerks in his 
Department,” says he, “exhibits his father-in-law 
and two nephews, with salaries of $1,000, $1,200, 
and $1,400," &e. Mr. Kendal! has not, and 
never had, two nephews among the clerks of his 
Department. But what if he had two nephews in 
his Department? Have they not as good a right to 
be there as any body else, if they are honest and 
competent te the duties assigned them? If there be 
places of peculiar trust, is it wrong that the head 
of a Department should fill them with men whose 
integrity he best knows, although they may be his 
nephews or his brother?’ When abuses and frauds, 
instead of the most honest and honorable discharge 
of their public duties, are perpetrated by his rela- 
tions, it will. be time enough to censure tLeir 
appointment. 

Nothing will satisfy these Bank attorneys. Ma- 
jor Barry is abused for not keeping every thing 
right in the Post Office Department, and Mr. Ken- 
dall is abused for putting every thing right. The 
committees of Congress, majority and minority, 
complained of Major Barry for making extra\ azant 
allowances to Stockton and Stokes, and now Mr. 
Kendall is abused for not being willing to pay 
them allowances a thousand times more extrava- 
gant. One of my worthy colleagues [Mr. Wuir- 
tLEsEy] I believe wrote some twenty-five pages in 
a book, 30,000 copies of which were printed by 
order of the House, to prove that Major Barry had 
allowed those co:'ractors some $100,000 more than 
they were entitled to by law, and yet voted for an 
act under col r of which they have been allowed 
$161,000 more under the same pretences, and has 
stood quietly by and seen Mr. Kendall compelled 
to pay it by judicial usurpation, if not something 
worss, I should like to ask my honerable col- 
league |Mr. Waittiesey] a question or two, Did 
he not thoroughly understand this case, havirg 
investigated and wrilten a long repert about it? 
When the bill for the relief of Stockton and Stokes 
was before the H use, did he net offer a long 
string of provisos, which were adopted? Were not 
these provisos so carefully framed as net to touch ene 
of the claims in controversy, and be, in fact, periectly 
nugatory? If so, what was the object? If he did 
not think Stockton and Stokes entitled to as much 
as they got from Major Barry by $100,000, why 
did he vote for a bill to give them more? And 
when he found that an enormous sum more was 
awarded them, why did he not propose to repeal 
the act, instead of standing by and seeing Mr. 
Kendall compelled to pay it? 

This case will illustrate the sincerity and honesty 
of the Bank attorneys. For political effect, they 
abused Major Barry for making allowances, then 
voted for a bill authorizing allowances much more 
extravagant; and because Mr. Kendall refused to 
pay still further allowances, which he did not be- 
lieve authorized even by that act, they abuse him 
for withhclding from Stockton and Stokes their just 
dues! All this shows that they care not a fig what 
use is made of the public money, and that their only 
object in finding fault is, to impair the confidence 
of the people in the Administration. They see 
$161,000 wasted on Stockton and Stokes with in- 
difference, if not with joy, and complain that $316 
was allowed Mr. Kendall, to pay his expenses when 
upon public service. 

Sir, I have taken some pains to ascertain on what 
principles the Post Office Department is administe- 
red by this much-abused man. I understand that 
he went into it with a declaration that he should 
try the experiment of administering it in strict con- 
formity to moral principles, and the laws of the 
land; and, if convinced of its impracticability, vould 
hold it no longer. It was the fashion for officers 
and clerks in the Department to receive presents 
from contractors; and, when travelling, to ride free 
in theircoaches. Believing that, to say the least of 
it, these practices tend: d to corruption, he forsade 


the reception of all or any such favors from éon- 


tractors under penalty of dismission, and prescribed 
the same rules for himself. All presents from'con- 
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tractors he bas declined; and on every occasion has 
refused to travel free in their stages, steamboats, 
and cars. Free tickets have been sent him from 
some of the great lines, which he has uniformly re- 
turned. 

As before remarked, this man does not cover 
with his frank even the letters of his wite and chil- 
dren, but p-ys the postage out of his own pocket; 
nor dees he take stationery from the Department 
for bis own use, much less for that of his family, 
believing that the public stationery is not his pro- 
perty, and that he has no right to use it but for pub- 
lic purposes. Of this, 1 have the most conclusive 
tesumony, not coming from himself. When I was 
informed of this fact, although 1 was bound to be- 
lieve it myself, I did not know that others would 
believe that Mr. Kendall’s honesty was so scrupu- 
lous. I therefore addressed the following note to 
his stationer, of which this is a copy, and received 
the annexed answer: 

Wasmnaton city, D.C, July 1, 1838. 
Dran Sin: Will you be so good as to inform me where the 
Hon. A. Kendall, Postmaster General, procures stationery for 
the Post Office Department? Uf from you, will you have the 
kindoess to inform me from whom he procures his private sta- 
tromery, such as he uses fer his private purposes, and fer the 
use of his family? Ti from you, will you next inform me 
whether beth are paid eut of the public contingent fund, or is the 
latter paid for out of his private means! These inquiries are 
not made from any sinister motives, nor are their anewers in- 
tended for any unfavorable prejudice to Mr. Kendall or any 
other person 
Your early attention to this request will much oblige yeee 
frivnd, A DUNCAN. 
Joun T. PULLIVAN, 08g 
W asuinoros crry, July 1, 1938. 
Dean Str: In reply to your note of this morning, | woul 
remark, that | “supply stationery fer the Post Office Depart- 
ment,’ whichis charged to that Department, and paid for “ out 


ofthe public contingent fund.” Those articles are procured by 
the tnessenger, and are entered in a pass. book kept by him 


T have alse furnished paper and other articles of stationery 
for Mr. Kendail’s private use. These have been ordeted by 
his servant, ov by members of his family; sent to his private re 
vidence, aud charged, in every instance, to his tndicidual 

f remam, very respectiully, 
our obedient servant, 


JOUN T. SULLIVAN. 
Hien. A. Dencan 


1 know that most men think Mr. Kendall over- 
scrupulous, and too precise on these points; but to 
all such suggestions he replies, that it is impossible 
for a man to err on that side, and that he will go 
out of office as conscious of rectitude as hecame in, 

And has this man done nothing for the public 
that he should thus be pursued with never-ending 
abuse? Has he not been efficient and faithful in 
every public trust? Could the duties of Fourth 
Anditor be better discharged than they were by 
him? Did he not bring the Post Office Department 
out of deep embarrassment as by magic? Has 
he not almost doubled its business and usefulness? 
Has he not, with great skill, sustained its credit 
under circumstances which shook that of all the 
banks in the country, and of most business men? In 
fine, could that Department be managed with more 
efficiency or better success? 

Sir, it us for his virtues, his talents, and his suc- 
eess, that the bank stipendiaries hate him. They 
know he will not corrupt, and cannot be corrupted. 
He was eff.cient in putung down the Bank of the 
Uniied States; and he desires to see the Government 
independent of institutions which, experience 
proves, have net discretion enough to manage their 
own aflairs, and, of course, not enough to be 
trusted with the use or custody of the public money. 
These are his real offences. It is feared that his 
integrity, his efficiency, and his success will give 
weight to his opinions and his judgment; and every 
pretext is seized on to assail him. He has sent a 
few prospectuses of a newspaper toa few friends; 
he has expressed his Opinions in certain letters and 
toasts; he takes a few newspapers to see what com- 
plaints there are of the mails, and what suggestions 
of improvement; and he reeeived three hundred and 
sixteen dollars for his expenses in negotiating 
with the State banks! Are these his only crimes? 
No, sir. Itis made an offence in him to have said 
that he could sustain the credit ot his department 
without the help of Congress!’ The Treasury De- 
partment is abused because it wanted help, and 
the Post Office Department because it did not; as 
if to putit out of the power of Mr. Kendall to 
fo sustain the credit of his department, we have 
been throwing extra allowances upon him, and 
endeavoring to force upon him in the present de- 


pressed condition of the revenue, near 500 new 
mail routes to be put in operation. And I have 
seen men exult here, under the impression that 
they would thus embarrass him, that they had 
“got him upa tree at last.” It has even been 
said that he was already embarrassed; but this is 
so far from the truth, that the most credulous do not 
believe it. Their “ wish is father to the thought.” 
The Committee on the Post Office Expenditures, 
centains a majority of Opposition men. If they 
find the Department embarrassed, why do they not 
show the faci? Do you think, sir, the matter would 
not be examined into, and reported if there was 
the slightest faith in the assertion? If it were so, 
we should soon know it, an] the exultation of cer- 
tain patriotic gentlemen on this floor, would know 
no bounds. But, sir, scrutiny is invited, and ma- 
lignant aspersion defied. Instead of having treed 
their game, gentlemen will find themselves still 
‘barking up the wrong tree.” 

I cannot help giving some very conclusive evi- 
dences of the sincerity of the bank attorneys, in 
their attack upon the Administration in money 
matters. 

Mr. Kendall is abused for having received $316 
to refund his expenses, after performing a journey 
on public business. Now let us see what the bank 
men did while in power. 

Mr. Seuthard was Secretary ef the Navy in 
1826, 7, 8. He is now, I understand, one of the 
pillars of the party; a man whom they specially de- 
light to honor. He had a chief clerk, named Hay; 
he was positively forbidden by law to advance the 
public money to any body but disbursing officers 
of the navy, and persons employed in the naval 
service, on distant stations; yet, though thus po- 
sitively forbidden, Mr. Southard advanced to 
his chief clerk $800 of the public money, in 
November 1826, and sent him to New Orleans 
to look after the accounts of a former navy agent. 
He did nothing there whatsoever, but get $100 
more from the navy agent; and without any bills 
rendered, Mr. Southard allowed him $800 for his 
expenses, when he was allowing only $200 to offi- 
cers of the navy for the expenses of the same jour- 
ney.- Would you believe it, sir, after hearing my 
colleague’s speech? This man was receiving his 
$2,000 salary as chief clerk during the whole pe- 
riod of his absence. In what case has any mem- 
ber of the present Administration so grossly and 
directly violated the law ? 

This Mr. Southard, as Secretary of the Navy, 
was also Commissioner of the Navy Pension 
Fund, which was vested in stocks. On the Ist of 
July 1828, these stocks were paidoff to the amount 
of $281,384 72, and on the Ist of January, 1829, 
to the amount of $243,880 17 more. These were 
not reinvested until February 17th, 1829, by which 
means more than $9,000 of interest was lost. Who 
was using the money in the mean time, is what I 
dv not know. Mr. Hay having written a letter or 
two on the subject, and perhaps conferred with the 
cashier of the branch bank in this city, made out 
an account, charging half per cent. commission for 
reinvesting these stocks, and $150,000 more which 
had eee in 1825. Mr. Hay was still 
Mr. Southard’s chief clerk, ata salary of $2,000 
per year; he was cut of by law from receiving 
any extra compensation; the service rendered was 
properly a part of his regular duty, and did not pro- 
bably oceupy him two hours; and yet Mr. Southard 
allowed him this monstrous charge of $3,376 32, 
and he pocketed the moncy. Thus was this charity 
fund for the support of the crippled officers and sea- 
men, and their families pluadered; yes; sir, plun- 
dered, by loss ef interest through neglect, and cash 
actually paid Hay, in violation of law, of about 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS; and yet 
the men who want to restere the dynasty who did 
this, mouth at us about corruption and abuses 
which now exist only in their own corrupt hearts. 
Has any thing like this been done by the present 
Administration? No, sir, it has put an end to the 
allowances of commissions in all such cases. 

Let us look a little further at the pure dynasty 
, whom the reign of banks is to restore. 

Upon Mr. Scuthard’s recommendation Mr. 
Adams, in 1828, I believe, appointed one 
Andrew Armstrong, navy agent at Lima, in 








ae are ence ae eS 
Peru. This 1s believed tu be the only instance 


on record in which a foreign navy agent was 
nominated to the Senate, that class of officers 
having been considered special agents, not express. 
ly provided for in the law. Mr. Southard then ad- 
vanced to Armstrong $10,000 out of the Treasury, 
What this was for, nobody out of the secret coud 
divine; for exchange at Lima is always in favor of 
the United States, and it seemed ridiculous to send 
money to a country where money grows. Put a 
reason has been discovered. No sooner was the 
money got, than $2,000 of it was lent to Mr. South- 
erd’s chief clerk for two years, without interest, and 
was never repaid by him! Whether this was the true 
reason for a departure from all usage in this pro- 
ceeding, I know not. Whether Mr. Armstrong 
thus bought his appointment, I know not. All | 
know is the fact I have stated, and every one must 
draw his own inferences. 

What an outery is kept up, Mr. Chairman, by the 
Bank advocates, upon the false allegation that the 
Administration is seeking, by the Independent 
Treasury plan, to get the public money into their 
possession for sinister purposes?) Those who are 
struggling to get the public money for private uses, 
are clamoring to the skies against those who wish it 
kept by sworn and bonded officers, subject to heavy 
penalties, for public purposes only! Let us see 
what was the practice of these men when in power. 

When Mr. Southard was Secretary of the Navy, 
he converted the public cannon and cannon-shot 
into money to the amount of $25,000, and had the 
money placed to his own credit in the Branch Bank 
in this city!’ But, sir, I will give you particulars. 
General Maxon, who has a foundiy near George- 
town, was applied to by some of the Scuth Ameri- 
can authorities for a quantity of cannon; but he had 
none on hand, or noi enough to meet the order. 
So, toenable him to make a good speculation, Mr. 
Southard lent him a quantity of the public cannon 
and shot, and, as security for the return of new 
guns in their place, required him to deposite 
$25,000, as already stated. It was, I believe, about 
eighteen months before General Mason completed 
the deliveries to replace these cannon, and in the 
mean time the money remained at Mr. Southard’s 
credit, unless he used it, as it was in his power to 
do. If he did net use it, the bank did, by discourt- 
ing On it as a deposite. 

Now I should like to know what law there was 
for such a transaction? I should like to know what 
law authorized Mr. outhard to lend the public 
property, and receive money into his own pocket, 
(for that is the amount of it,) as security for its 
restoration? It is in palpable violation of all law 
and all propriety. But did the Bank advocates 
ever whisper a word of censure against this illegal 
conduct of one of their great champions? Not a 
lisp, sir. All is right, because a Bank man did 1 
The public property or money may be lent out and 
used by banks and their peculiar friends with perfect 
impunity; and to put a stop to it is a humbug and 
acrime! But have the gentlemen found a case 
like this, in which any member of the present Ad- 
ministration has put $25,000 of the public moncy 
or property into his pocket for a twelvementh? No, 
sir, nothing like it. If they could, we should be- 
gin to hear, and justly, ‘oo, of impeachment by this 
House. Yes, sir, any public officer who wiil com- 
mit such an outrage, ought to be instantly im- 
peached. 

The corruptions and abuses of the Clay-bank 
administration were manifeld and glaring. 

The same Secretary of the Navy, aided the 
Fourth Auditor in frandulently drawing thoasands 
frown the Treasury, and afierwards attempted to 
screen him from punishment by withholding im- 
portant facts, when sworn before a grand jury and 
petit jury to tell “the truth, the whele trath, and 
nothing but the truth.” - 

He directed the Fourth Auditor to s<itle a claim 
of Messrs. Allen and Leonard of New York, 
which was originally about $3,500, as stated by 
themselyes, but had been increased by addition?! 
charges, from time to time, until it was swollen to 
upwards of $10,000, and, under the direction 5° 
given, upwards of $1) ,000 were allowed, $1,000 of 
whiich were forthwith lent to the same Fourth Au- 
ditor, and never paid! 
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He violated the positive laws of the land in mal- 
tudes of cases, by causing moneys to be expended 
{or one purpose, when they were appropriated for 
another. 

He made to Congress estimates for the service 
of the Navy Department which were false, and, 
year afler year, spent, for contingencies, nine to 
ninety thonsand dollars more than was appro- 
priated; taking it.out of other appropriations, in 
violation of law, and concealing the fact from 
Congress. 

He made use of a favorite clerk in the Fourth 

Auditor’s office, at a salary of $1,400, as special 
agent lo make certain payments, and by commis- 
sions and a double salary, in violation of law, in- 
creased his compensation to upwards of $2,000 a 
year for a series of years. 
- But the most obnoxious case remains tu be no- 
uced. The Navy Agent at Boston had made ad- 
vances ou account of the Government during the 
last war with Great Britain, upon which he claim- 
cd interest. That claim, amounting to $7,679 64, or 
thereabouts, wasallowed by Smith Thompson, Se- 
cretary of the Navy, in 1819, and passed to the 
agenUscredit. The agent went out of office in 
1326, and early in 1828, he made out an account 
tor certain alleged omissions in his former ac- 
counts, guing back to 1812, upon which he charged 
interest. This claim was submitted to Mr. South- 
ari, who wrote thus on the voucher with his own 
hand, viz: 

“Lethim be allowed interest upon the aggregate advance of 
$3,899 72, in conformity with the decision made by Mr. Secre- 
‘ary Thompson on the former accounts. 

Rth March, 1828. 6. 6.” 

Accordingly interest was calculated on the 
voucher up to the time of settlement in 1819. 
‘This shows that Mr. Southard knew the interest 
account had been settled. 

Soon afterwards, the late Navy Agent trumped 
up a pew interest account upon his war advances, 
obviously unfounced and falye in every particu- 
lar. This newclaim was submitted to Mr. South- 
ard, who wrote a letter to the Fourth Auditor, as 
follows, viz: 

Navy Department, May 21, 1828. 

Sm: Having examined the claims of Amos Binne y late Navy 
Avent at Boston, as far as the pressure of business during a ses- 
sion of Congress will permit, | see no reason to doubt the jus. 
tice ofa claim on his part for losses on Treasury notes, &c. But 
[dono feel at berty to authorize the allewance of any of the 


items, except for interest actually paid Ly him which yeu 
willhe pleused is settle, 


‘Por the other claims, he will be obliged to address him- 


fta Cougress, where, f do not doubt that his application 
will be successful. 


“lam respectfully, 
SAWL L 
I. Watkins, Esq. Furth Auditor.” 

Tue Auditor took up the case, and passed an 
secount allowing upwards of THIRTY-ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS for interest, when all 
pertucs concerned, Mr. Southard, the Auditor and the 
claimant, KNEW that every cent of just claim 
for interest had been settled and paid nine years be- 
fore! Yes, sir, Mr. Southard knew it. I have given 
an entry of his on a voucher, dated 8th of the pre- 
ceding March, not three months prior to his letter 
to the Auditor, conclusively proving that he knew 


tt! 
te 


«&e. 
SOUTHARD.” 


But this is not all. This allowance gave Mr. 
Binney no ready money. It all went as a set-off 
against moneys due from him to the Government, 
leavirg him still in debt over $9,000. He could 
not, therefore, readily pay his corrupt instrument 
io this and many other gross frauds on the Govern- 
ment. But Mr. Southard was kind enough to help 
him out. Money could not be legally advanced to 
him out of the Treasury, because he was not a dis- 
bursing officer, having been two years out of office; 
bat law, or want of law, was no obstacle in those 
glorious times, which my colleague thinks are soon 
to be restored. So Mr. Southard advanced to. that 
man, who was officially reported in debt to the Go- 
vernment about $9,000, the comfortable additional 
sum of $30,000 more out of the Treasury! Yes, sir, 
having allowed a corrupt claim of more than 
$30,000, he pats the recipient of his bounty in cash 
by advancing kim, in the face of the law, $30,000 
more, to be covered by claims equally fraudulent 
ond corrupt; and it was afterwards covered by his 
friend, the Fourth Aaditor, and the Goyernment 
brought in debt upwards of $49,000, in ‘addition; 


TTS 


but the accession of the no-reform Administration 
of General Jackson, prevented the consummation 
of this last outrage. 

What was done with the $30,000 thus advanced 
in cash? I have heard what became of a part of it, 
but I cannot prove it. So far, I have not spoken 
what I believe merely, but what I can prove. In re- 
lation to the men and things of that day, I believe 
many things which I cannot prove. I believe some 
$10,000 sf the $30,000 advanced by Mr. Southard, 
went directly to men in power, or was applied to pro- 
mote their designs. A charmingly pure Administra- 
tion that was, when Secretaries put the public 
money in their pockets, $25,000 at a lick, and dis- 
tributed it gratuitously to their favorites, or invest- 
ments $30,000 at a time’ Can the impudent assail- 
arts of the present Administration justly charge it 
with crimes like these? Yet, they are zealous to 
thrust out the men who have put a stop to these 
corruptions, ard restore to power those who com- 
mitted them. Whata Fourth Auditor got fraudu- 
lently from the Treasury, Secretaries guzzled down 
in wines and meats, and other luxuries at his table, 
or won of himin gaming. The Bank candidate 
for the Presidency has been grossly wronged, if he 
did not, in the way of brag and other games, profit 
more by the current frauds on the Treasury, than 
the men who committed them. But that was all 
pure and right, Mr. Speaker; to put an end to it is 
no reform, tor which Mr. Van Buren ought to be put 
out, and Mr. Clay putin. 

And where now is the man who committed, au- 
thorized, or winked at, all these corruptions?’ Do 
you find any account of him in my colleague's 
speech? Nota word, sir. There is too much of a 
fellow-feeling between them. Mr. Southard, whe 
held the Navy Department, is now one of the open- 
mouthed fces to Executive corruption and abuse; 
but if report speaks true, he profits as much by 
bank abuses, as he could have formerly done by 
Government abuses. He is president of one of the 
gambling bank concerns of the day, a particular 
adjunct and favorite of the Biddle bank, at a salary 
of $6,000 a year! He holds a public station which 
gives him $8 per day, and at the same time I am told 
receives his thousands in fees for practising as a law- 
yer in the Supreme Court. He is paid as a bank pre- 
sident, a legislator, and a lawyer, all at the same 
lime, and of course, is absent most of his time 
from his public duties, except when there is a bank 
question on hand. ‘Thereis no abuve er corruption 
in this. To be under pay by a bank, while pre- 
tending to serve the people, is no offence in the 
eyes of those who would pull down this Adminis- 
tration. But do you think, sir, the people, when 
they understand the game, will be content to be 
governed by bank presidents from New Jersey, and 
bank attorneys from Ohio? The banks pay better 
than the people. It is but a small part of $6,000 
which a member of Congress gets from the people; 
but the banks can afford to pay thumping salaries 
and fees, especially to those who are honest enough 
to represent them in Congress instead of their con- 
stituents. One Henry Clay, who is looked to as 
the restorer of the old order of things, is known to 
have received in fees, from the Bank of the United 
States, upwards of $17,000, and probably $20,000 
more from the branches. What a pure Govern- 
ment we shall have, when the President, . heads of 
Departments, and a majority of Congress, shall be 
presidents, directors, stockholders, debters, and 
attorneys of banks! Should not the farmers, me- 
chanics, and all ether honest men in the country, 
be required to lend a hand in putting down the pre- 
sent Administration, that they may bring about so 
glorious a reform? 

To bring suspicion en innocent men, s one of 
the arts used by villains to escape detectioin. Our 
bank orators and stipendiaries practice upon this 
principle. Corrupt themselves to the very core, 
they are eternally bawling corruption against the 
Administration, hoping to gain credence by their 
impudence and their perseverance. The very men 
who have practised all sorts of abuse and corrup- 
tions at the expense of the people while in power, 


_ and are sold body and soul tw banks, great and 


small, are now spending their money to dissemi- 
nate far and wide acertain speech, knowing it to 
be charged with false and libellous imputations 


from beginning to end. To add the honors of of- 
fice, and the emoluments of Government corrup- 
tion, to those of bank corruptivn which they now 
enjoy, without regard to honor, justice, decency, er 
truth, is the great end and aim of all this false 
clamor and mischievous industry. 

Let the people not be deceived. Great reform 
was notoriously accomplished by Gen. Jackson’s 
administration in expelling from power the direct, 
profligate, and felonious plunderers of the Trea- 
sury. Yet it is said there has been no reform! and 
the people are appealed to to restore the old order 
of things. Yes, to restore Southard to the Navy 
Department, and perchance Watkins to the Fourth 
Auditor’s Otfice, and Clay, the head man of the 
whole corrupt gang, notto the State Department, 
but to the Presidency de jure, as he once was Presi- 
dent de facto. And poor old Gen. Harrison hav- 
ing, with one White, been used by them until they 
feel strong, is to be laid on the shelf, and yield ail 
honors to Monsieur Brag, the corruptest of the 
corrupt. Whether honest men of any party can 
be so deceived as to relish such reform, remains to 
be seen. 

My colleague has made an attack on the War 
Department, and because there is an increase of 
clerks and expenditures consequent upon the i:- 
crease of business and unavoidable duties to more 
than double of what they were in the times of the 
economical administration of Messrs. Adams and 
Clay, and has attempted to impress the public 
mind that extravagance and profligacy mark this 
Department with the rest, and that reform pro- 
mised has beep neglected in relation to this 
Department. 

To ascertain the facts, I called upon Mr. Poin- 
sett, the Seeretary of War, and presented him a 
copy of my colleague’s speech, with a request that 
he would turnish me answers to the allegations and 
charges contained in said speech. In conformity 
with my request, he has been kind enough to fur; 
nish me with the following statements. They are 
full and complete so far as they go, and will be sa- 
tisfactory to all who hear or see them. Comment is 
unnecessary. Time and space have not permitted 
a further investigation into this and other Depart- 
ments; but I have little doubt that the result, on 
further investigation, would be the same. I before 
stated that abuses do exist, always have existed, 
and always will exist, in this and in the adminis- 
tration of all other Governments. It is impossible 
mat this vast political federal fabric can be con- 
ducted without some abuses so lung as irailty and 
depravity exist and form a part of the very nature 
of men, by whom it is governed. But here follows 
the statement from the War Department: 

PAYMASTER GENERAL'S Orrice, 
Washiagton, July 5, 1838, 

Sin: In compliance with your instructions to examine Mr 
Bond’s speech, as published in the National Intelligencer of the 
4th and 5th of May last, and report how his statements agree 
with the facts as they are knownto existin this office, I havc 
the honor to submit the following statement: 

Mr. Bond saye, “in 1828, the Paymaster General employed 
three clerks, whose united compensation was $3,900.” 

“Ty 1838 the salary of the same number of clerks is $4,200, 
besides the messenger’s salary.” 

Theestimates submitted to Congress for those years, show 
that the sums asked for the clerks and messenger im the office 
of the Paymaster General, were as follows: 

In 1828.—“Clerks in the office of the Paymaster 
General ° ° . 23,$ 
Do. “Messenger - - . . 700 


In 1832.—“Clerks and messenger in the office of the Pay- 
master General - . . ‘ 


Difference between the two years 
Accounted for 2s follows: 
The clerks and messenger in the office of the Paymaster Ge 
neral are appointed under the act of the 20th April, 1818, which 
provides for, viz: 


$1,500 


1 chief clerk, ata ealary of $1,700 $1,708 
1 clerk 1,400 1,408 
2 clerks . 1,150 each 2,300 
3 clerks 1,000 each 3,000 
1 clerk = 80U : P a 
1 messenger 700 . . 700 

$9,900 


The business of the office has not required at all times 6o 
many clerks, and they have been reduced accordingly. In 
1628, but three were employed, and not ail of these at the high- 
est salaries. The numerous volunteers and militia, called into 
service to suppress Indian hostilities, increased the business so 
much as to make it indfapensably necessary to re-employ one 
of the five additional clerks to which the office is entitled, and, 
ia order to retain the services of competent pereeat, to allew to 
those employed the highest salaries provided by law. This 
makes the difference in the estimates for the iwe years 
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It is etiil competent for the fecretary of War, under the act 
of the 20:h of April, 1818, to appoint for this effice three addi. 
tional clerks, at $1,009 cach per annum, and one at $800 per 
annum 


Very respectfuliy, 
Your ebedient servant, 
N. TOWSON, P. M. G. 
To the Hon. J. R Porserr, 


Secretary of War. 


Comparative statement of the number of persons employed 
in the Quariermaster General's office, in the years 1828 
and (Sie 


In 1 -24-Jollicers; 2 clerks; 2 sergeants, acting as clerke; 2 
sergeants, aciiie as messengers; total, 9. 

1 | 3S—° officers; Gcierky; | messenger; total, 9, 

Nore.--It wiil be seen that there is no imcrease in the num- 


ber of persens employed in the Quartermaster General's office, 
wince 1828. ‘Toe only change ia in the substitution of clerks for 
officers aml sergeants then employed. During the last two 
years, the duties of the office have been increased fourfold, 

T. CROSS, Act’g Q. G, 


QUAKTERMASTBER GENERAL'S OFFICR, / 


Washington city, July 6, 1838. , 
Brackton Genera’s Orrics, July 3, 1838. 
Min: Ia obedience to your instructions, 1 have examined the 


epeech of Mr. Bond of Ohio, se far as it relates to this affice, 
ant have the honor to report, that the regular salary of the 
clerk employed ia this office is the same as was received by 
hita in 1828, vizo $1,150 per annum, to which 10 per ceat. was 

lded, during the last year, by an act of Congress, making 
61,265 per aonutmn, and not $1,266, as stated in the epeech re- 
jevred to; this addition of 10 per cent. continues to the adjeurn- 
nent of the present seemon of Conrresa. 

From the organization of this officea sergeant from the army 
was employed to perform the duvies of messenger, until 1836, 
when, by an act approved on the dthof July of that year, pro- 
Vision wasnade fora messenger in lieu of the sergeant. whose 
salary is 8000 peraonum, and to which 20 per cent. was added 
by the act of Congress of the 3dof March, 1837. referred to 
when stating the salary of the clerk, se that the actual diffe. 
rence consixis in paying the messenger by specific appropria- 
von, instead of his being paid from the army apprepriation, as 
was the case when a ssrgeant was employed. 

Ihave the honor te be, , 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN KING, 
Hon. J. R. Pownserr. Acting Surgeon General 
Seertlaiy of War, Washington, 


Ovevice or THe Com. Gen. or Sun. 
Washington, July 3, 1838. 

Sr: In compliance with your request of 2d inst. the speech 
of Mi. Bond of the dth and ‘th May ult, has, as tar as regards 
this office been examined, aud I have the honor to report, that 
in that speech a3 published in the “National Intelligencer,’ it 
is asserted, that 

In 1828, the Subsistence Department employed four clerks, 
whose joint compensation was $2,950; and 

In 1333, the Subsistence Department employs four clerks, 
whose jolat compensation is 85 880. 

In 1823, the nuinber of cletks permanently employed in the 
Subsistence Department was three, and their compensation 
wus, ius 
2 clerks per act, 26th May, 1894 


, $2,150 00 
1 clerk per act, 21 March, 1427 


800 00 
82,950 00 
I clerk temporari'y employed by permission of the 


Secretary of War at $25 per month 300 00 





Making - 83.250 00 








At that period, an orderly sergeant was employed as a mes- 
seager, who received his compensation trom the “pay of the 
irmy.” 

ity the Ist section of the act of 9h May, 1836, the employment 
of non-cominissioned officersin any of the offices of the De. 
partment of War wae prohibited; and it became nece ssary to 
ask compensation for a messenger to be paid out of the appro- 
priation fr the civil list 

Ta 1338, the compensauon of clerks and messengers in the 
Subsistence Office 4, 7 


1 principal clerk per act, 3d Mareh, 155 $1,600 00 
t clerk . 12) OO 
1 de 1,000 00 





$3.80) 00 


Arad hoo 00 


he messenger paid by appropriation 


$4,300 00 





Aggregate 





By act 3d March, 1837, Congress added ten per centum upon 





$2,500, of the above salaries making - : $280 00 
And upon $1.4), including the messenger, twenty 

per cet : : ° ooo 00 
Making . $550 00 
Which added to the abore 4,300 00 





Makes ; . 





being $1,000 less “paid to clerks permanentiy employed, than 
stated by Mr. Baud; but when the resolution of Congress of let 
February, 1996, passe, “authorizing the President to furnish 
rations t) certain inhabitants in Plorida;” the Secretary of War 
directe ! that a special account should be kept in this office of 
the issues woder that resolution; the permanent force in the of- 
fice being insufficient for that purpose, in addition to theirother 
duties, it became necessary to employ a clerk to attend eape, 
cially to that bugness, whose annual compensation was fixed 
at $1,0.0, which added to the other items, constivutes” the 
amonnt asatated in the epeech. 

When the department was renderod permanent by act of 3d 
March, 1835, the then Secretary of War thought that the aale- 


‘Appropriations for harbors—Mr. Duncan. 
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ries of the clerks in this office, should approximate as nearly 
as practicable, those ofclerks employed in the civil bureans, as 
he was particularly aware, that the sularies reviously paid, 
were inadequate wo the services rendered, and the responsibility 
attached (o the situations; but in every instance where compen- 
sation to clerks or messenger in this office has been paid, it 
has been done invariably under acts passed by Corvrese itself, 
except in the two instances above mentioned. " 

Very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 

GEO GIBSON, C. G. 8. 
Hon. J. R. Pornserr, 
Secretary of War. 
InpiaN DeparTMENT. 

Assertion No. |—The busivees of Indian Affairs was dis- 
charged by some one or two of the seventeen clerks employed 
in the War Departme x. 

Facr—In 1828, four cf-rks were engaged in the transaction of 
this business—Mr. McKeuney, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Kurtz and 
Mr. Miller. The Secretary then conducted a much lager portion 
of the correspondence, and supervised the details far more ex- 
tensively than now. 

Assertion No. 2—In 182, there was one Superintendent of 
Indian Affuirs, who was paid $1,500 per annum. 

Factr—In 1828, there was one Superintendent, e0 nomine, at 
$1,500, and three Governors of Territories, acting as Superin- 
tendents, one at $1,500 and two at $750. These ailowances were 
made by Mr. Calhoun in 1321, 1822 and 1823; to the Governor of 
Michigan in 1821; (see +r. C’s answerto the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of January 18th, 1832, State papers, 
Ist session 17th Congress, vol. 6th, Doc. 60;) to the Governor of 
Arkansas in 1822; and to the Governor of Florida in 1823; gsee 
extract herewith of letter to Governor Duval ef October 25, 
1823;) aggregate compensation $4,500. 

Extract of a letter from the SgcreTary or War to his Ex- 
cellency WiiiiaM P, Duvatt, dated 25th October, 1823. 

“Your letter of the 24 ult. was duly received. 

“Upon a review of all the circumstances, the following prin- 
ciple has been adopted for the settlement of your claim to com- 
pensation as superintendent of Indian affairs in Florida, to wit: 

“For the time past when there was no Indian agent for Fleri- 
da, an allowance will be made to you, as superintendent, at the 
rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, which is the rate of 
compensation allowed to the Indian agentnow authorized by law 

‘Since the appointment of an Indian agent forthe Territery, 
in vittue of the authority above mentioned, and for the future, 
an allowance will be made to you at the rate of seven hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum, which is intended to cover the ex- 
pense for clerk hire, office rent, and all others necessarily in- 
curred by you in your intercourse with the Indians, that being 
the same amountas is now allosved to the Governor of the Ar- 
kansas Territory, and is considered a fair compensation for all 
expenses incurred by him ef asimilar nature.” 

Assertion'No. 3—In 1838, we find four Superintendents of 
Indian Affairs, with salaries of $1,500 each. 

Fact —In 183, there is one Superintendent at $1,500, and one 
Governor (of Wisconsin) acting as such, whose con:pensation 
as Governor and Superintendent is fixed, by law, at $2,500. 
Adopting the principle of division established this session, in re- 
gard to the Governor of Iowa, and his pay as Superintendent 
will be $1,( 00; aggregate $2,500. 

The other two acting Superintendents are Indian Agents, and 
receive enly the pay of agents, as fixed by the law of 1834. 
This is stated in anoie in the Blue Book, page 91, to which Mr. 
B. evidently had referred. 

Assertion No, 4—In 1828, there were twenty-one Indian 
Agents, (three at $1,800, six at $1,500, ene at $1.400, five at 
§1,300, six at $1,200, see State papers, 2d session 20th Congress, 
3d vol. Doc. 117, page 7.) andtwenty-eightsub agents. Jn 1833, 
ten Indian Agents at $1,500, and fourteen sub-agents at $750. 

Pact—In 1838. there are but eight Indian Agents, exclusive of 
the two acting as Superintendents, and whom Mr. B. has eount- 
ed as such. 

In 1828, the appropriations for the Snperintendents and Indian 
Agents was $31,000—In 1838 it is $16,500. 

In 1828 the appropriation for sub-agents was $15,100—Ia 1838 
it is $13. 000. 

In 1538 the number of interpreters at agencies is eight leas 
than in 1828. The average pay of an interpreter in 1828 was 
$:00 per annum, (see Blue Book for that year.) making the ag- 
gregate compensation of the thirty-nine employed in that year 
$15,600 —-Appropriation in 1838, $9,300. 

Assertion No. 5 —In 1838 we hear of a commissioner whose 
salary is $3.000, and 12 clerks and two messengers, whose joint 
compensation ts $19,400. 

Fact.—In 1828, Governor Cass and Genera! Clark, at the in 
vitation of the Secretary of War, prepared a report, containing, 
among other things, “‘a code of regulations for the government 
of the (Indian) Department, and for the general administration 
ofits affairs.” This wasin the form ofa bill. The first section 
provided for the appointment of a commissiener at $3,000; the 
second prescribed his duties; the third related to the number of 
clerks; the fourth gave him the franking privilege, and the fifth 
autherized the employment sfa messenger. These five sections 
are stated to “contain substantially the provisions ofa bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Indian Aflairs* in the House of Re- 
presentatives, at the first session of the same Congress.” —(See 
State Papers *2.! session of the 20.h Congress, Vol. 3d, Doc. 117, 
p 4.) This report was submitted ty Congress by the Secretary 
of War, “ with a respectful but earnest recommeniation,”’ 

The number of clerks now ermr!oyed in the Indian office is 
12. The number in 1828 was4. 1. (8301 was added; in 1831 
another; and in 1532 a messenger. In the latter year, the busi- 
ness of emigration was committed to the Commissary General, 
who employed 5, anda messenger. In 1836, 2 were authorized 
by law to be employed on the business of Indian reservations. 
The increase wasoccasioned in 1830 and 1831, by the passage of 
the actof May 28th, 1890, providing for an opehenen of lands, 
ani the treaty of September 27th, 1830, with the Choctaws, ac- 
cording to the stipulations of which, their removal was imme- 
diately commenced, The Provisions in the same treaty, in that 
with the Ce-eksfof March 24, 1832, and with the Chickasaws in 
182 and I834, granting reserves to individuala and heids of 
families, to the number of about 10,000, and which were the firet 
provisions of tne kind to any extent. anthorized in the judgment 














* So, then, appears that this Indian Department, with ite 
Commissioner at $3,000, clerks, and messengers, was first pro- 
posed by a Whig committee, under a Whig administration, in 


the ear 1828, when the business : , 
thin! of-what it is 1808. was not more than one 
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of Congress the employment of the other two in 1836. The whole 
number was 13. 

The business of emizration has been transferred to the Todian 

pe the number of clerks is 12, and the number of messen. 
ers is 2. 

Thus far for the Ingian Department in the two years specifie) 
independent of treaty stipulatiens. The expense of superin. 
tendents, nts, sub-agents, and interpreters, in 1828, was 
$61,970; in 1838, it is $358,800; less in 1838, $23,170. This is ey. 
clusive ef the compensation of the acting superintenden:s 
which, as has been shown, is $2,000 less than in 1828; making 
the entire difference in favor of 1838, $25.170.1 

We now come to the composition of the Indian Departmeny, 
under and by virtue of treaty stipulations. 

Mr. Bond enumerates 6 superintendents of emigration, 15 
conducting and enrolling agents, 2 valuing agents, 8 collecting 
agents, 2 issuing agents, 16 assistant agents, 15 physicians, || 
clerks, 14 interpreters, 2 conductors of exploring parties. 

Remark —These are all engaged in the business of emigra. 
tion. As no agents of either of these classes are stated te have 
been employed in 1828, or prior thereto, the impression wii! na. 
turally be that none were employed. 

Facr.—In the treaty with the Creeks of January 24, 1806, 
were stipulations for the valuation of their improvements; for 
their removal and subsisience; valuing, collecting, enrolling, 
conducting, and issuing agents were employed. The number 
of each class, and the pay of each, cannot be ascertained with. 
out reference to the Auditor’s Office, and a long examination: 
the facteftheir employmentis proved by the correspondence j) 
the Indian Office. Some appointments of the same kind were 
also made under the treaty with the Cherokees of May 6, 18-8 

ReMARK.—The treaty with "he Choctaws of September 27, 
1830, was the first under which emigration took place extep. 
sively; andit was not until the follewing year that it comienced 
with much vigor under that with the Cherokees of 1828; and i 
was in 1831 that, for the first time, regulations were prescribed 
which gave form and system to the business of removal. These 
provided for the employment of the different classes of agents 
above enumerated, and fixed their compensation. These were 
aot only approved by the President, but, slightly revised. have 
heen appended to the reports from the Indian Office for the Jas 

ear. 

, Foc the reasonableness of them, consider the number of In. 
dians to be removed, and the stipulations to be fulfilled. Since 
the beginning of | sixty-four treaties have been maile wit! 
Indians. Of these, thirty-four provided for the removal of the 
Indians, the valuation of their improvements, stock, &c. and 

their subsietence for twelve months at theirnew homes. Jv 
ing in different sections of the country, different sets of agenis 
were necessarily employed, the number in each case being 
graduated with regari to the number of Indians, and the amouit 
ef service to be rendered. For the removal of the larger tribes, 
ageneral superintendent was essential as the only means of 
preservins harmony and subordination among the other agcits, 
and among the Indians, and of ensuring unity of action. Aji 
responsibility was develved upon him. To him was commit 
ted the selectiun, inthe first instance, of all the other persons to 
be employed, and also the power to suspend them from duty; 
and upon his requisitions alone were the disbursing officers, 
military and civil, to make payments. For this responsibility, 
and his various aud numerous services, $2000 will not be con- 
sidered too large a compensation. The six named by Mr. Bond 
as in the gervice in 1838, are General Smith, superintendendirg 
the removal of the Cherokees, numbering 18,000; Maj. Upshur. 
the removal of the Chickasaws, 5,500; Colonel Pepper, the re 
moval of the Pottawatomies, Ottowas, and Chippewas, 6,7: 0); 
Colonel Sands, discontinued, and duty transferred to Pe; por 
There are, therefore, three at $2,000, neither of whom will be in 
service, probably, at the clese of the present yer, as all these 
Indians will be removed. There is ene other at five dollars a 
day, collecting straggling Choctaws in Mississippi, vi hose en- 
ployment is temporary, and the sixth, who received the sane 

pay has been discharged. 7 

f the fifteen enrolling and conducting agents, five are em- 
ployed among the Pottawatomies, Ouowas, and Chippewas, 
five among the Chickasaws, aid five among the Cherokees, 
whose services will terminate before those of the superintend- 
ents. The enrolment must exhibit the name of each bead of a 
family, and the number in each family, ww be ascertained by 
personal inquiries through the nation, and it is required to re- 
gulate the issues of rations on the route, and payments and 
subsistence after their arrival west. The conductor has charge 
of the movement of a party, directs the issues of provisicne, 
the transportation of the sick, and of the baggage, &c..and is 
held accountable for the delivery of the party to the agent of 
the Government west of the Mississippi. ‘The interpreters are 
as necessary in the emigration as at the agencies; their com- 
pensation is higher, to cover the expenses of travelling. The 
employment of physicians is required by humanity, and the es- 
perience with the earlier emigrants would pot jusuiy the Gc. 
vernment in refusing to employ them, merely to avoid the ex- 
pense. Fourof the physicians enumerated by Mr, Bond aie 
provided for in treaties; two in that wih the Winnebagves. 0! 
ptember, 1832, and two in that with the Ortowas and Chij- 
pewas, of March 28, 1836: in bo:h the pay is fixed. Conductors 
of exploring partiesare aisoemployed under treaty'stipulations. 

Mr. Bonp says: “ We find thirty-three cormmissonere ani 
special agents.” " 

Remank. Of the thirty-three, twelve were employe! 
under resolutions or laws of Congress, directing negouatwne. 
or the examination of claims; six to execute treaty articles, #1! 
one conducted an exploring party, for which the appioprianon 
was made at the sugeestion of the Commitice on Indian Affairs 
inthe Senate. Of the remaining fourteen, ten were employed 
by the express requirement of laws or treaties, two to execule 
treaty articles, ote to cunciliate the wild tribes of the prairies, 
and bring deputations of them to Washingten, and the lest |s 
the district auorney in Florida, charged with temporary duty, 
havins in view the removal of the Apalachicolas. Of te 
thirty-three, there ie but one not authorized and required by te 
solution, law, or treaty, and that one has been employe! ‘ 











t There is also another consideraucn. The appropri: 
tione tor the Indian Department proper, in 1825, were under 
four heads—pay of superintendents and agents, pay of sub- 
agenta, presente, and contingencies. The amount under the 
Jatter was $95,000, which was applied at the discretion of the 
Department, and out of it weré paid smiths, farmers, interpre 
ters, and any body the Department might cheose to empl y. 


In. 1838 the appropsissions are, specific, based on laws avd 
treaties, and the estimates for which are minuté and full. 
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September, 15387, the date of the report from whieh Mr. B. 
pra 19 of ef the 33 have been discontinued. The ofcem- 
rpissioners Was, as far back as 1591, eight dollars per from 
che time they left home, until they returned, antfall a 
expenses were reimbursed, (see instructions from General 
Dearborn to Messrs. Davie, Wilkinson and Hawkins, American 
siaie Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. 1, page 650.) ‘ 

Mr. BonD presente an arra of fihty three blacksmiths, twenty 
iarmers, eighteen teachers, five millers, one surveyor, and five 
miscellaneous agents. It is enongh to say with r to these, 
that with the exception of one in the last class, who is a mes- 
aenger in the office of the Acting Superintendent at Detroit, 
periorming duty also as a clerk, at $30 per month, (not @ very 
extravagant allowance,) they are all empioyed in the fulfil- 
nent of treaty stipulations, and that when the treaty does not 
fix their compensation, it is regulated by the 9th section of the 
actof June 30th, 1834, organizing the Department of Indian 
Affaire. Every one conversant with Indian relations, knows 
that, inevery negotiation, the Indiaus wish provision made for 
amiths, farmers, and teachers, &c. and the Government has al- 
ways assented, because such measures will conduce to their 
civilization. The amount set apartfor these purposes, forms 
a partof the ¢unsideration paid for the land ceded by the In 
dians. Ifthese persons were not cngporen, so much more 
money must have been paid to the Indians. But in this case, 
too, Mr. Bond leaves it to be inferred, that such persons were 
potia the service in 1828. But from avery hasty examination 
of the reports from twoofthe superintendencies, St. Louis and 
Michigan, it appears that there then were thirty blacksmiths, 
iwenty-iwo laverers, nine farmers, two teachers, three physi- 
cians, and four special agents. And it is probable that most of the 
treaties under which they were employed, are still in force, and 
of course these appointments make a part of those enumerated 
by Mr. Bond. 


But, says Mr. B. even this is not all. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs says the lis: in the Blue Book is not accurate or 
complete. He leaves room to add or alter. And why did he 
not quote the reason assigned by the Commissioner? 

“It being required that the names of all the persons em- 
ployed on the 30ch September should be given, it is impossible 
io procure the returos in seasun for printing the Register. 
Besides this, many of the agents neglect to make returns, and 
in other cases it is impracticable, from a variety of causes to 
obtain the requisite information. It is believed to be complete 
andaccurate, so far as this office has the meansof making it so.” 
Knowing well the provisions in the treaues, the Commis- 
sioner could not help seeing at once that the returns did net em 
brace all the persons m the service. Taking only the treaties 
made since 1828, (sixty-four in number,) he knew that they 
provided for forty principal smiths, while the list shows oy 
twenty-eight; the resitue of the fifty-three named by Mr. B. 
being assistants; and so with the other classes of persens. 

“Here, indeed,’’ exclaims Mr. B. “is a display of patronage.” 
Truly it is a g: eat thing to have the appointment of a smith o7 
a farmer for Indians en the frontier, and hardly within reach of 
a white settlement. But how has it happened that so much 
“patronage’’ rests with the Executive? Not by any act, pri- 
marily, of his own. It is Congress that directs a treaty to be 
made, ratifies it, and makes apprepriations to carry it into ef. 
fect. If the Executive, in consequence, possesses power, it 
has been knowingly and deliberately given by Congress. 

It has been shown that the expenses of superintendents, 
azente, and interpreters, is twenty-five thousand dollars less now 
than in 1828. And more than that. In Doc. 474, House of Re 
prosenia‘ive*, First session, Twenty-third Congress, page_46, 
may Le found an “organization of the Indian Department,” pro- 
posed by the Committee on Indian Affairs, the expense of which 
is a fraction more than the present. This report was prepared 
by Mr. Everett of Vermont, who deservedly acquired much 
credit by it, and the country was congratulated on the reform 
and retrenchment introduced by the Jaws then passed, and 
which were kased upon it. 


The sum of the matter is this. There have been sixty-four 
treaties made with Indians since 1828. The S:ates have been 
slowly and gradually relieved of their Indian population. The 
tibes have been settled beyond the Mississippi and Missouri, 
so that intercourse with them is necessarily more expensive 
than ever. New features have been introduced. into treaties. 
The Indians have not been talked with merely to get theia 
lands, been offered for it only trifling and temporary aid, and 
left in the neighborhood they were found in. They have had 
assigned to them a fertile and healthy country, and have been 
liberally supplied with ploughs, hoes, and axes, for the men, 
and looms for the women; with mechanics to teach and work for 
them, and farmers to break up Jand and plant it for them, and 
teach them to do likewise. They have ceded to the United 
States 18,2500 0 acres, for which the Government has stipu- 
late to give them in land money, &c. $72,560,056; and it is 
expected that all this should have been done at no increase of 
expenditure over that in 1828. 

My colleague has recourse to the official state- 
ments of the amount received by the Globe office, 
during the last and present Administrations, as proof 
of the extravagance of the Republicans, and ground 
of suspicion against the honesty of the editor. He 
gives the sum total of the amount paid for printing 
tor Congress and the Departments, in the Globe of- 
fice, hunting through the terms of two Presients, at 
$220,000. Ltake it for granted, having no oppor- 
tunity tor the examination of the multitude of items 
of which it is made up, that this sum may have 
been disbursed through the Globe office for printing 
and paper, and other materials necessary to this 
species of work, so absolutely indispensable in the 
proper discharge of the business of Congress and 
the Departments, My colleague will allow that print- 
ing must be done for the Government. It is looked 
upon as the glory of our free Government, that all 
its acts are exhibited in print, and full information 
afforded to an enlightened community of every 


thing done by its public agents, This is the me- 
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tives of a people overspreading a continent, are 
held to an accountability, stricter than that which 
the people of the ancient Republics could com- 
mand in a district of country, not greater than one 
of our large counties. The only questions brought 
up by my colleague’s display of the public printing 
done by the Globe establishment are, has it been 
done well? Has it been done cheaply? Has it been 
done honestly? By bringing together the labors of a 
great establishment from its foundation to the pre- 
sent moment, my colleague {Mr. B.] would insinuate 
an accusaticn of exorbitant charges against the 
Government on the part of Messrs. Blair and 
Rives. My colleague showed his caution in thus 
accusing by inuendo. He was perfectly aware of 
the unimpeachable honesty of the proprietors of 
the Globe office, and did not dare to make a single 
specification against them. But a member from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Crockett,] in pursuing the game 
of the Opposition in a private letter, charged that 
three or four hundred thousand dollars of the pub- 
lic money had been paid to the Globe office for 
printing the speeches of Messrs. Benton and Cat- 
noun in defence of the Administration. His col- 
league, (Mr. Carren,] perceiving that this ex- 
ceeded by some hundreds of thousands all the 
public money that passed through the Globe office 
in payment for work done and materials purchased 
for all the Departments and Congress, came to the 
rescue of his friend [Mr. Crockett] by declaring 
that a tariff had been iaid on the pay of the clerks 
to make up the sum paid for publication. The 
moment that these charges appeared, the Editor of 
the Globe, through his paper, challenged an inves- 
tigation by a committee of Congress. The mem- 
bers of Congress who made them were told it was 
their duty to bring the delinquent they denounced to 
justice. My colleague and his accomplice advisers 
shrunk from meeting the man they had charged, 
befure a commitiee of our own body. Mr. Blair 
then appealed to this House, by petition, to refer 
the matter to a committee, and have a full scrutiny 
of all his accounts with the public. The spe- 
cial committee was ordered by this House, and 
then commenced the effort of the Opposition 
to defeat, by indirection, the inquiry, which they 
knew would disgrace the persons they had put 
forward to sigmatize the Administri tion and the 
official paper by their accusations. Only six weeks 
of the session remained, and the Opposition knew 
how difficult it would be, when all the business of 
the session was hudled inio this narrow space, to 
take up a pustponed question, especiatly in regard 
to a petition which could only come up, by the 
rule, on the Monday of every alternate week. An 
hour, therefore, after the inquiry had been ordered 
by a special committee, a Conservative [Mr. Hop- 
KINnS, Of Virginia] moved a reconsideration. This 
hung up the decision two weeks, and was, 
I am afraid, intended for that purpose. 
When the subject was again taken up, every 
altifice was resorted to for the purpose of 
defeating inquiry. It was first proposed to 
refer it to a standing committee, composed of one 
of the accusers |[Mr. Crockett] and others, making 
a majority of Opposition members who had showa 
themselves afraid of the investigation. If the case 
had been reterred te the accusers as judges, would 
not the whole inquiry have been smothered, or a re- 
port as foul and erroneous as the original charges 
returned by those making them? The accusers [Bonp, 
Crockett, and Carter] exerted themselves in this 
attempt, but it was voted down by the House. 
An effort to lay the subject on the table, an so 
get rid of it, was tried by the same party in 
vain. At last, after the committee was appointed, 
and had the instrections of the House to inquire 
into the whole subject of the publie printing, when 
it came forward and asked the ordiaary power 
of sending for persons and papers to obtain evi- 
dence of the facts it was fequired to report, the 
Opposition opposed this, and moved to discharge 
the committee altogether from the duty assigned. 
This failed, and the committee met and organ- 
ized for the examination. It opened its sittings al- 
most every morning at 8 o’clock, but not one of the 
accusing members came forward to make good 
their charges. At last the committee addressed a 


note to Mr. Crocxert, inviting him to support by 
evidence, the allegations made by him in the House 
and his private letters. Mr. Crockerr replied, if 
the investigation was to be confined to the prayer 
of the petition, to a scrutiny embracing only the 
accounts of the Globe office with the public Depart- 
ments and Congress, he would have nothing to with it; 
but if the committee would go cut of the instrac- 
tions of the House, and inquire into the private 
accounts of the editor of the Glube, he would exa- 
mine witnesses! How the committee treated this 
evasion, 1 aia not informed; probably with silent 
contempt. Butl am authorized by Mr. Blair to 
say that he is willing to submit his private accounts 
and his private life to the closest scrutiny. ‘The bold 
assailants in this House skulking thus from the 
summions, the committee had no alternative but 
to seek out testimony on the allegations made be- 
fore the representative body, by interrogating those 
who, from the nature of the charges, must know 
their truth or falsehood. 

Mr. Crockert’s charge, made by him in writing, 
verified by his signature, and secretly circulated, 
was couched in these words: 

“Hundreds of thousands of Mr. Benton’s and Mr. Caihoun’s 
speeches, as 1 am informed, have been printed graiuifously, 
and circulated by ‘the party’ throughout the land. 

“My own opinion is, honestly,that they are paid for out of the 
public Treasury, and I beheve it could be proven to the satis 
faction of every unprejudiced mind; atany rate I should like to 
know how Dear Blair, ‘the printet of the Globe, can aflord to 
print so taany thousand speeches’ for nothing, and find himself? 
No man can believe it who is not as blind with party prejudice 


asasnake in dog-days. The cost at the ordinary rate cannot, | 
think, be less than from 3 to $400,000.” 


As explained by his colleague (Mr. Carrer) in 
the presence of the House and of Mr. Crockerr, 
and afterwards published by Mr. Carrer in the 
National Intelligencer, it steod thus: 

“Sir, my colleague did not intend tosay that the money was 
taken directly from the Treasury, and applied io these pur: 
poses, but he intended to say, and does say, that the public 
inoney isindirectly appropriated, and applied to this epecitic 
use, Sir, are there no crounds for this opinion? If the salaried 
oflicers of the Government are paid extravagantly, and those 
salaries made sufficiently highto give the officer » reasonable 
compensation for his services, after contributing several hun- 
dred dollare for party purposes—to pay for these partisan 
speeches and extra Globes, if you please, which is sail to be 
coerced from them by this party regulation and discipline—I 
would ask, in the name of common sense, if this is not virtual- 
ly defraying these expenses out of the public Treasury, to all 
intents and purposes! Sir, itis virtually the same thing, just 
as much so as if the editor of the Globe was directed by the Go- 
verniment to cause to be printed ten thousan] copica of that pa- 
p every week, and circulated to jon-subscribers, and to draw 
1s money directly from the Treasury. The effect is the ean ¢; 
the Government pays the mon y in either case, and, in evher 
point of view, improperly. Sir, were not the salaricsof these 
officers increased ten or tweaty per cent. just before the last Pre- 
sidential election, upon the recommendation and vote of the 
party that reignedand ruled in this House so triumphantly— 
increased just as much as is saidto bethe tax laid and collect 
d off those officers for party operations?” 

This imputation en the Government and the 
Editor of the Globe thrown out in secret letters at 
first, and afterwards promulgated on the floor of 
this House, for the purpose of giving it the stainp of 
a Congressional impeachment; and which, as I 
have shown, they attempted to keep pending and 
unrefuted by an inquiry, until after the elections, 
was putdown by a clond of witnesses. The com- 
mittee addressed a note te all the Departments, in 
pursuing the inquiry as to the facts put in issue by 
Messrs. Crockett and Carrer: 

It was responded to by all the Departments; 
every one proving that no change in the ordinary 
price of printing had been made favorable to the 
Globe office; but on the contrary, the Department 
of Staie, Treasury and Post Office, point to particu- 
lar instances of considerable reductions. The 
clerks of all the Departments have, in a body, 
given written testimony, signed by their names, 
establishing, in the most explicit manner, the utter 
want of foundation in truth for the assertion of the 
members from Tennessee, [Messrs. Crocker and 
Canrer,]} that a tariff had been imposed on them to 
pay for publications at the Globe office. I sclect the 
shortest replies as a sample of the whole: 


Navy DepartrueEnt, 
July 7, 1838. 
Sir: I herewith transmit the answers of myself and clerks, 
and that of the clerks of the Navy Commissioners’ office, to the 
queries propounded in your letter of the dd instant. 
I have the honer to be, eir, 
Very respecifully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. K. PAELDING. 
Hon. Jas. J. McKay, : 
Chairman Select Commitiee House of Representatives. 
Distaicr oF Cobumsia, ve. 


Pereqnally sppeaed before me, Robert Getty, cne of the Jug 
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See 
tices of the Peace for said District, James K. Paulding, Secre- 
tary of the Navy of the United States, and, being duly sworn, 
aaith 

1. That he does not know of any instance in which the Edi- 
tors of the “Globe’’ have been allowed for printing forthe Navy 
Department a compensation greater than that usually paid to 
other printers for p.inting, similar to that required to be done 
by thore Editors 

2. Thet he does not know any inetance since he has beea at 
the Head of the Navy Department, in which print Zz, not pro- 
perly chargeable to the United States, accor ting to jaw or the 
usages of his predecessor, hes been ordered and paid tor out of 
the public fund, either to the Editors of the Globe or wny other 
)finters; and that he does not know of any of the officers of 
the Navy Department being tariffed or required to raise funds 
to pay for public documents or apeeches to be published at the 
othice of the Globe or clsewhere. 

3. Thatno change as to the mode or prices in the execution 
of the printing done for ihe Navy Department has been intro- 
duced since he has been at its haat differing from that cus. 
tomary under his predecessors; and further saith not. 

J. K. PAULDING 

Sworn and subscribed this 7th day of June, 1838 

ROWT GETTY, J.P. 


— 


Navy Department, June 7, 1838. 

The undersigned, clerks in the Navy Department, respect- 
fully state, in answer to an inquiry contained in a letter of the 
St instant, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy by the Hon. 
Jamea J. McKay, chairman of the select committee of the 
House of Representatives, to which was referred so muchof 
the memorial of F. P. Blair as invites a ecratiny into all bis 
accounts for priating for Congress and the public offices, that 
they have not “heen tartfled or required to raize funds to pay 
for public documents and pees hes to be published at the office 
of the Globe, o1 elsewhere.” 


(Riened) JOHN BOYLE. 


J. D. SIMMS. 

L. B. HARDIN. 

THOS L. RAGSDALE 
Ri. M. VOORHEES 

H. STARK. 

M. POOR. 

A. H. QUINCY 

N. B. BOYLE. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, at Washington city, this 
7th day of June, 1838, 

(Signed) ROBT. GETTY, J. P 

A declaration like the above was sworn to ard 
snbseribed by the clerks in the Navy Commission- 
ers’ oilice, before Chas. W. Goldsborough, J. P. 
and sent to the committee. 

There are 444 clerks in all the Departments. 
Of these a large majority are in opposition to 
the Administration, and to the press which 
supports it; and vet, with perfect unanimity, they 
bear unhesitating testimony to the utter groundless- 
ness of the charge made by the members from 
‘Tennessee, [Messrs. Crockett and Carrer.] It 
appears there was not the slightest circumstance to 
countenance it—not a pretence to found iton. It 
was made on this high autherity, was to do 
mischief to the Administration in the approaching 
elections, under the hope that inquiry might te 
bafiled during the remnant of the session, or that 
the committee would not be able to examine the 
whole subject submitted to it; and that as it could 
not report in full, the evidence would not come out 
in time to correct what I might call fabrica- 
tion, until it had done its work for the party. To 
defeat this iniquitous scheme, I felt myself called 
on to seek from the same quarter the same evi- 
dence which the commitice has obtained, and I 
use it to put ina proper light before the country 
those who would abuse their high statien to destroy 
the reputations of innocent men for party objects. 

It appears from the official and verified state- 
ments of the Departments, that no increase of price 
on any jobs executed for them by the Globe office, 
has im any instance taken place; on the contrary, 
that great reductions have been made on severa!; 
and on inguiry, | learn that the printers and others 
who appeared before the committee, who measured 
the work, and made the requisite calculations to 
ascertain whether it bad been well done by the 
Globe office, and charged for according to law, 
proved, as far as they progressed, that all was right. 

Tv enable the public to judge of the excess of 
profits, which my colleague, [Mr. Bonp,] by his 
aggregate of $220,000, would make the impres- 
sion had been made by the Globe office, I have 
obtained from Mr. Rives, who has the entire man- 
agement of the establishment, the following state- 
ment: ; 

“The prices which Congress pays for its printing were fixed 


by three disinterested practical printers in 1819, residing in dif- 
ferent.secuensof the Union. Two weeks after the Globe office 


commenced printing for Congress, (the 11th December, 1835,) the 
wages of journeymen printers were raised by the Typograpical 
Soc re of a city, 10 per I on a are That 
rate has continued ever since; but ice paid Congress 
has remained unaltered.” 5 teeny 
The Globe office and materials cost $40,000; the wear and tear 
g! materials je about 65,000 @ year; the jateregt on 940,000 is 
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$2,400; the hands in the Globe office have been paid in six 


re $1] 3 i fe ents 
Seen ee 
It will be seen, therefore, from the foregoing 
statement, that the actual expenditure of the Globe 
office, in eccnnection with the public work, is 
$268,000; a sum greatly exceeding the amount re- 
ceived from the Treasury. Yet a reasonable profit 
has been made upon the public work, because an 
establishment adequate to its performance in the 
intervals of public employment, and in association 
with it, is enabled, by publishing newspapers, 
speeches for members of Congress, jobs for private 
ndividuals, and advertisements, to add largely to 
ts income. 
I now turn to the pnblic printing executed at the 
ewspaper offices of the Opposition in thiscity One 
would suppose from the outcry that they, at least, 
had been prescribed, as they pretend the office- 
holding partisans of Federalism have been, and 
were almost starving for patronage, while the Globe 
was rioting in an enormous monopoly. My col- 
leagne—who has been almost petrified with horror 
at the extravagance of the Administrations which 
(with the command of the Departments and majo- 
rities in Congress) have, in a course of six years, 
allowed the only press in this city advocating the 
Republican policy to derive a reasonable profit on 
work and materials furnished to the amount of 
$220,000—does not think worth while to mention 
the trifling amount which has passed through the 
mills of the Intelligencer and Telegraph during the 
same six years, and when beth were devoted to the 
cause of the Opposition. Every body in Washing- 
ton knows (it is of record) that the National Intel- 
lenger, office, house and lot, types, presses, profits 
due and to become due, are deeded to the Bank of 
the United States for facilities granted it at vayious 
times, amounting to between ninety and one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This is prima facie proof 
that it has been starved at the Treasury during the 
six years that the Globe has rolled in such abun- 
dance. I have looked to the record, and find that 
the editors of the National Int Hligencer have 
drawn the following sums from the Treasury dur- 
ing the six years of long abstinence that the Globe 
interfered with its income: 


Gales and Seaton received during the six years be- 
ginning the Ist Octc ber, 1831, and ending the 
30th September, 1837 - - $432,348 18 

Duff Green received - - 363,293 94 


Together, $795,642 12 
For the extra session, in the name of 
Allen, up to this time (7th July) 
Gales and Seaton have received 
for printing to the House - 
In addition to this, is an appropria- 
tion of $49,000, which has just 
passed, for the purchase of Gales 
and Seaton’s Register of Debates, 
(volumes made up from the pages 
of the Intelligencer) and other 
books which they have printed and 
kept on hand for distribution, at 
the expense of the public, among 
the members. Of this sum, a few 
job printers in this city will come 
in for five or six thousand dollars. 
Gales and Seaton’s part will be at 
least - . - 
For work ordered at this session and 
not yet paid for, there will be added 
to the receipts of Gales and Seaton 
(in the nane of Allen) atleast - 
The sum total already voted by the 
present House to its printers,is  - 
If the next session of three months 
may be calculated upon as the ra- 
tio, (and as there is always more 
work done in the same space of 
time in the short session than the 
long one,) it isa fair calculation 
that one-third of the printing ex- 
, Penditure already incurred by the 
House, may be sei down for the 
coming short session—that is = - = 559,000 00 
The following results are shown by the com- 
parison: 7 


$120,000 00 


43,000 00 


15,000 00 
178,000 00 
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ceived for the printing for one branch, durine ¢), 
25th Congress, and for old books distributed any > 
the members, seventeen thousand dollars more thay 
the whole amount which my colleague [Mr. Boxy) 
has drawn together for work done by the G\ijc 
establishment for all the Departments, and for Con- 
gress, Auring six years. 

Qu. It shows that the two leading Opposition 
presses in this city have received about one mi!licy, 
dollars, commencing with the period which my 
colleague {Mr. Bonn] has fixed upoh as beginning 
the condemned career of the Globe establishmen:. 

And yet my colleague sees nothing extraordinary 
in the enormous expenditure on the Nationa! Inte}. 
ligencer, but is shocked at the pampered conditioy 
of the Globe. 


Bat if the difference of amounts received by the 
two establishments is amazing, the mode in which 
the Intelligencer’s receipts have been so swollen is 
not less astonishing. 

Neither branch of Congress has ever beew sv}i- 
cited by the proprietors of the Globe to print boots 
for distribution among the members; nor have any 
such pnblications been voted to be done by the 
Globe office. Only two works, I understand, have 
passed through its press—the Diplomatic Corre- 


| spondence of the United States from 1783 to 1789, 
| and the Commercial Regulations. 


The former 
was printed for less than it had been done for pre- 
viously; and the latier, which had not been printed 
before, was printed and bound at less than Con- 
gressional prices. 


The enormous sums which have swelled the 
bloated receipts of the Intelligencer, are made up 
of books to fill the private libraries of members of 
Congress, being the republication of old State pa- 
pers and Registers of Debates, containing th 
speeches of the members themselves. This sy: 
tem of seducing members of Congress, by their 


| private interests and personal vanity, to vote the 


wagon loads of volumes annually distributed fioin 


_ the Intelligencer office, began before I came here. 


The old members having obtained their share, th: 
new comers do not refuse what has been previously 
printed for them: and the old members, as maticr 
of course, vote it, because, if they did not, it would 
be an acknowledgment that they had taken money 
from the Treasury to make perquisites in book 
for themselves to which they were not entitled; ani! 


| so this abuse is handed down from Congress tw 


Congress by the rump of the old members, whu 
are obliged to give to the new members the douceur 


| of books which they had previously shared among 


themselves. I voted for this resolution. I regret 
that I done so. I did not understand at the ume 
its full bearing, and the amount it mvolved; and | 
now say, that the portion of the books which fa'ls to 
me, is the property of the Government, and at its 
service, whenever it may be found advantageons to 
surrenderthem The Senate have again and «cain 
voted down this appropriation; but the majority ‘a 
the House then tack i ton some indispensable ap- 
propriation bill, and compel the Senate to vote it, 
and the President to sign it, or else lose the meas 
uf supporting some regular establishment of the 
Government, and be compelled to throw the bus!- 
ness of the country into confusion, or leave it un- 
done. The forty odd thousand dollars appropri- 
ated to the Intelligencer’s book contribution, was 
rejected by the Senate at the present session, as 
heretofore; but it was aflerwards coupled by the 
House with the bill ‘to provide for the support of 
the Military Academy oi the United States for the 
year 1838, and for other purposes,” and so f reed 
upon the Senate and President. [t 1s im this way, 
when the Federalists have a majority in eitner 
branch of Congress, that they compel a Democra- 
tic Administration to submit to the appropriation of 
unnecessary millions, with which, by Jog-rolling, 
they load the bills indispensable to the support of 
Government. Their corrupt appropriations to 
subserve private, local, and personal interests, are 
always tacked to a bill which must be passed, or 
the Government be stopped. 

But another mode is adopted by the Federal 
party having the majority in either House, to swe!! 
the expenses against the wishes of the Adminisira- 
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tion, and then charge the extravagance to it. For 
example, at the present session, the House printed 
more than one hundred thousand dollars in docu- 
ments, many of them not worth the paper (now 
made waste paper,) on which they are printed. Of 
this sort is a volume of one hundred and thirty- 
eight pages, consisting entirely of the cancelled 
drafts of the Treasury which my colleague [{Mr. 
Bonn] called for, and had printed. He could have 
had no motive in calling for this but to make a fat 
job of rule and figure work for Gales and Seaton. 
Itis just as valuable a work as so many cancelled 
checks drawn ona bank. In the beginning of the 
session, Mr. Gartanp of Virginia, a Conservative, 
called for the correspondence of the Treasury with 
the banks. The House was informed that there 
were notclerks in the Department sufficient to pre- 
pare it during the term of the members. It would 
have made a fat job of at least $50,000, on which 
the gentleman’s friend, Mr. Allen, would have had 
a per eentage, and Gales and Seaton their profits. 
Another call was made by him for all the docu- 
ments in regard to the defaulters to the Treasury; 
and this would have been to copy and print the pa- 
pers of the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury 
out and out. This would, besides the expense of 
copying, cost at least $50,000 more for printing. 
It was found there were not clerks enough to make 
the copies, and Mr. Gartanp moved a resolution 
io authorize new appointments for this purpose, 
put it failed. This shows what the Conservatives 
and Whigs would have dene, by way of bringing 
grist to Gales and Seaton’s press, to afford vast 
profits to them, and increase the per centage of 
Allen. What they have done appears, from the 
gross sum of a hundred and twenty thousand dol- | 
jars for the extra and present session of the House 
printing, with an arrear of fifteen thousand dollars 
yet to be received for it, with forty-three thousand 
dollars for books; and at least fifty-nine thousand 
dollars to be realized, at the same rate, for the ap- 
proaching session, showing an aggregate ef TWO 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY.SEVEN THOU- 
SAND |IXYLLARS for one branch of Congress 
for one Cengressional term; whereas Messrs. 
Blair and Rives have received, during the six 
years by colleague [Mr. Bonn] has scanned their 
printing, only one hundred and six thousand dol- 
lars for Congress printing and materials, and one 
hundred and fourteen thousand from all the De- 
partments, for the same time. 

But the most scandalous part of this history of 
the printing of the House is yetto be told. Al- 
though Gales and Seaton receive all this money 
for printing, they were not elected its printers. 
Allen was elected to perform this confidential 
trust, although he had only about 21 or 22 
votes in a House of 242 members. Does it not 
look as though after three days’ balloting a corrupt 
bargain was made, under which it was arranged 
that Allen was to becume nominally the printer to 
the House, but Gales and Seaton were to do the 
work and receive the pay? After the caucus was 
held which consammated the infamous agree- 
ment, (if such was the case,) by which it was 
stipulated that Gales and Seaton’s friends would 
go over to Allen and unite with the Conservatives 
m his election, suspicions were excited by the 
announcement of this determination; and several 
of the honest Conservatives, whose votes were ne- 
cessary to the success of Allen, interrogated him as 
to the supposed intention of transferring the print- 
ing to Gales and Seaton. He denied positively 
that there existed such an engagement, and pledged 
himself to execute the printing in his own office, 
declaring that he was making provision for that 
purpose. That he made the pledge, and forfeited 
it, is established by the statement of a member on 
this floor, [Mr. Snyper, of Jllinois.] Their votes 
were, in effect, sold to Gales and Seaton, although 
they protested, in advance, against being made 
accessory to such a shameful and corrupt trans- 
action. 

Mr Chairman, a high public trust, personal in its 
character, has been farmed out in violation of all 
principle and decency, to individuals to whom it is 
known a majority of this body, as well as their con- 
stituents, were unwilling to confide it; and Allen, | 
in violauon of another Republican principle, holds | 
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a sinecure. Will any one hereafter say, that this 
House is to be trusted to elect the Chief Magistrate 
of this country, when it is found, that in electing 
a printer, pecuniary considerations, the bases of 
bargaining between parties, have controlled the re- 
sult. 

Another natural consequence of this bar- 
gaining, has been discovered before the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the subject. This 
committee being appointed at the heel of the 
session, has not yet had time to make full investi- 
gation, and report; but I feel at liberty to use the 
information which I have derived from a witness, 
sworn before it. A first rate practical printer, call- 
ed on by that committee to measure the work and 
calculate the price which it was lawful to charge 
for it, and compare it with that which Gales and 
Seaton, in the name of Allen, as printer to this 
House, had received for it, found that the first 
document printed for this House at this session, by 
Gales and Seaton, was fraudulently printed; and 
hat by dimini-hing the page, and using types dif- 
ferent from those authorized by law, they had 
made an illicit profit, amounting to between thir- 
teen and fourteen hundred dollars. He examined 
another document, and found a like fraud commit- 
ted; and an unlawful profit of between 3 and $400 
obiained by it. This was but a beginning. The 
committee had not time to prosecute the in- 
quiry further at this session; and asked leave 
to continue it at the next, which was grant- 


ed. I have a statement of these facts, in 
writing, from the witness, as sworn to by 
him before the committee. He is a first- 


rate printer, well acquainted with Congressiona 
work, and of unimpeachable character. I have 
little doubt from this commencement that it will be 
found in the end, that Gales and Seaton have made 
as much out of their frauds, as will pay Allen the 
per centage he required as compensation for the 
deception practised upon those Conservatives whom 
he betrayed; and to make good to those who acted 
witn him his promise, to convert the consideration 
he received into the means of supporting the press 
established in this city for theircommon benefit. 
All the legitimate profits upon the public work will 
thus, probably, be cleared to the Intelligencer, and 
the aliment of the Madisonian will be derived 
from the frauds committed by his Whig accom- 
fliceson the Treasury. How characteristic this 
of the two printing concerns, and the two parties 
which entered into the vile coalition that gave 
birth to the bastard Madisonian? Is it not noto- 
riously fed cn offal of the foul peculations of the 
Intelligencer?’ And this is an earnest of what 
the Federal party will do for the little Spartan band 
of Conservatives, who shall. have joined their 
standard, in the event of success. They will, no 
doubt, give them ashare of the plunder, but not 
an atom of the power, of the Governmeat. 

Will not the American people ask, for whose 
interests the honor of the great representative body 
of this country has been compromised, and its 
hall made a market place, in which the votes of 
members, and a high public trust, have become a 
subject of mercenary barter between the leaders of 
two parties assuming to be actuated by lofty poli- 
tical principles? When understood, their prin- 
ciples are like the man for whom they have sacri- 
ficed the noble character of the country. He is an 
Englishman, a perfect prostitute in politics—notori- 
ously the stipendiary of the Bank of the United 
States—and the ready instrument of every fac- 
tion, which, in alliance with that institution, would 
contribute to the overthrow of our Republican in- 
stitutions. He is an alien, too, in ail his fellings. 
He was found the willing organ of Gorostiza in 
vindicating the cruel and perfidious conduct of 
Mexico towards our citizens, and its insults to our 
Government. He took the part of France, when 
she shamefully withheld the indemnity she was 
pledged by treaty to pay, and endeavored to throw 
the blame on our Government, and raise a party 
for France, in case we were driven to war in de- 
fence of our rights. He has encouraged the re- 
sistance of the Indians to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and stimulated the feeling which led to the 
butchery of so many gallant men, the exhaustion 
of the public Treasury, and the ruin of the In- 
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dians, whose cause he pretended to espouse. [tis 
on this dishonest fraudulent Englishman, that more 
than a million of the public money has been lavish- 
ed from first to last. And yet my colleague, [Mr. 
Bonp,] and the party with which he is associated, 

think him poorly compensated. 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have said, perhaps 
more than once, that there are existing abuses; and 
for reasons which I have gives, abuses will ex:st. 
But if “those who administer this Government 
were as pure as the angels that minister in Hea- 
ven,” there would be lean, lank, hungry, unprinei- 
pled hyenas to how! around this Capitol, with ap- 
petites prepared not only to devour the reputation 
of those who live tu administer the Gavernment, 
but the grave itself would be insufficient to secure 
the dead from their blighting and withering howl. 


~ My colleague has finished his speech with a case 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, illustrative, as 
he supposes, of the corrupting influence of power 
upon the Democratic party; the total want of ana- 
logy between which, in some of its strongest points, 
may be easily perceived; for while Hazael came to 
the throne by the murder of his master, that is, 
through blood and crime, the present and past Ad- 
Ministrations came inte power, not by crime and 
blood, but by the suffrages of a free and indepen- 
pent people; and by the same operation which 
brought these Administrations into power, was a cor- 
ruptand usurped Administration politically throttled, 
and its corrupt werkers of iniquity thrown into the 
mud. But, sir, to the Scriptural case. I shall 
close my remarks by a reference to a case from the 
same high authority. Sir, the course of the party 
at present out of power—but earnesily desiring, 
and sparing no pains, labor, or expense, to get into 
power—reminds me, and may remind the country 
forcibly, of the case of the unfortunate Absalom. I 
refer notto his contriving the death of Amnon, nor 
his forming a conspiracy with Ahithophel against 
the administration of the government, but to his 
ambition, and the means he used with the people to 
carry his designs. 

Being sufiered to return from his banishment 
into the neighborhood of the throne he plied his 
political wiles with the uns=specting people, al- 
ledging that justice was not done them, promis- 
ing if he was put into office, that things should be 
made better. Thus speaking, and forming a party 
against the Government, we are told that Absalom 
rose up early, and stood beside the way of the 
gate, and if any man had a controversy, ani came 
to the king for judgment, then Absalom said “The 
matters are good and right, but there is no man de- 
puted of the king to hear thee. O! that I were 
made judge in the land, that every man which 
hath a snitor cause might come unto me, and I 
would do him justice.” And it was so that when 
any man came nigh tohim to do him obeisance, he 
put forth his hand, and took him and kissed him. So 
Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. He 
sent spies throughout the land (political mission- 
aries) to all the tribes of Israel, and under pre- 
tence of piety towards God, he left Jerusalem 
for Hebron, where he was to set up his authority. 
But ere his mad ambition obtained its consumma- 
tion, the beast which he rode forsook its rider, 
and Absalom fell by the hand of trusty Joab, who 
made his grave in a pit. 








































Absalom went out to war upon a mule—a mon- 
grel beast, half horse, half ass. Whatkind of a 
mongrel hobby is the present Opposition mounted 
on? Bank, Anti-bank—Tariff, Anti-tariffi—Maso- 
nic, and Anti masonic, &c. &c. They have no 
opinion in common, except it is hostility to the peo- 
ple’s best interests, and a contempt for their under- 
standing, or, in other words, a decided hatred to 
the simple institutions of Democracy. But when 
the people shall rise in their strength, this modern 
mule shall forsake its riders, and leave them to 
the fate of Absalom. 


With all the ambition and chicanery of Absa- 
lom, backed by the cunning of his counsellor, Ahi- 
tophel, the Federal party never can again succeed 
in getting into power. They have heen driven 
into political banishment, from which they never 
will be permitted to return, 
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SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 
SPEECH OF MR. DAWSON, 
Or Gronota, 


In the House of Representatives, May 31, 1838—On 
the bill making appropriation for the suppression 
and prevention of Indian hostilities, for the year 
1838, and to carry into execution the treaty made 
with the Cherokee Indians in 1835; and to pro- 
vide for their removal, and in vindication of the 
policy of Georgia, &c. 

Ma. Cuatnman: Lam sure that the committee 
will cheerfally indulge me with a hearing on the 
bill now before us. The extraordinary latitude 
taken in the discussion, the unkind if not iljiberal 
imputations, yea, the unprovoked and provoking 
attacks repeatedly made upon the authorities of 
Georgia, in reference to the policy of that State to- 
wards the Indians within her jurisdiction, not only 
justify, but demand it of me. Sir, 1 deeply regret 
the temper and character of this discussion; it has 
given me no pleasure to hear such representations 
of the legislation of the State of Georgia. I heard 
with surprise the extravagant and enthusiastic eulo- 
gies pronounced on the Indians in contrast with the 
whites. Such unnecessary and highly wrought 
comparisons and contrasts can only result froma 
total ignorance of the subject, or from a prurient 
disposition to be esteemed the bold assailants of the 
supposed oppressors, and the vindicators of the op- 
pressed ; a propensity which must have many 
charms, from the influence it seems to exert over 
some gentlemen. These things would render it in- 
excusable in me toremain silent. Theattacks thus 
made on my constituents, a just sense of the injury, 
and of the resentment due to such ruthless viola- 
tions of the respect due to the feelings of others, 
by sach groundless and uncourteous allegations, 
would make me a recreant to my duty, and a trai- 
tor to my constituents, if | were to remain silent. 
Hunor, feeling, justice and humanity have been 
spoken of as being disregarded, in the relations be- 
tween the white and the red man in Georgia, by 
those who do not understand those relations, and, 
consequently, deserve severe reprehension for their 
slanderous denunciations. Independent of these 
urgent considerations, it is due to the position I oe- 
cupy, as a representative of the State of Georgia, 
and to those who particularly sent me here, that I 
should present the views I entertain on the subject. 
I will show that Georgia, in her legislation, has 
nniformly observed a cautious and just regard for 
the interest of the Indians; controlled them by the 
principles of humanity and justice; and that, what- 
ever kindness and liberality (compatible with the 
rights of the State) would diciate, has been done. 

To comprehend fully the rights of Georgia to ail 
the territory, and the jurisdiction over it, within her 
chariered limits, and to present her vindication 
fairly, it will be necessary to examine into the 
rights belonging to the States sparately, before the 
formation of the Federal Constitation. J shall then 
show what has been our State policy, and that this 
policy has not been in violation of, or incomnatible 
with, a just, a wise, and a liberal humanity. In 
this I shall confine myself chiefly to recorded facts, 
so that, if my constitutional positions be wrong, or 
the policy of the State be cruel or oppressive, both 
can be easily controverted. 

The first position which I shall assume, and 
which | deem necessary to a full understanding of 
the right of jurisdiction of the States over the whole 
extent of their chartered limits, is, that at the time 
of the formation of the Constitution of this confe- 
ceracy, the States were severally sovereign and in- 
dependent. Each State being sovereign, was so, 
not only over persons residing within their respec- 
tive limits, but necessarily over the territory. And 
what territory? Why, all that comprehended with- 
in the charter which granted them political exist- 
epee, as separate and distinct colonies under the 
crown of Great Britain. Within those chartered 
limits, the State holding the sovereignty held the ja- 
risdicuon. 

The convention which formed the compact of 
this confederacy, bestowed on the Federal Govern- 
ment the exercise of a portion of their sovereign 
powers, To do this, the States. must have previ- 
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ously possessed it entire; or how else could they de- 
legate it? The right to bestow, implies clearly the 
pre-existing right te hold; and the act of receiving, 
is of itself a recognition of the power of the 
grantor. 

Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
the sovereign powe: must have been held by the 
States respectively; for the powers exercised by this 
Government are all derived from the States. The 
States, then, having delegated a part, retained all 
the powers not thus delegated to the General Go- 
vernment, or prohibited by the compact to them. 

The States, being then in possession of these 
powers, after the adoption of the Constitution; had 
the original right, under the retained sovereign 
powers, and also under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, to exercise all power not thus delegated. 
Georgia then, as well as the other States, had sove- 
reignty and jurisdiction within her limits, over both 
persons and territory ; and the undoubted right te 
use that jurisdiction, subject only to the limitations 
of the Coustituuon: hence, it is clear that the State 
of Georgia, like all other States or nations, has ju- 
risdiction over all persons, white, red or black, 
within her boundaries, and can exercise that juris- 
diction by extending her civil and criminal laws 
over the entire population without distinction of co- 
lor. There is nothing in the Constitution or the 
law of »ations exempting Indians. 

But again: under the Constitution of the United 
States, Indians residing within a State are subject 
to taxation at the will of the State; and after taxa- 
tion, they become, in part, the basis of representa- 
tion. I refer tothe following clause of that instru- 
ment: 

Article I. Section 2 Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States which may be includ- 
ed mn this Union, according to thelr respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whu!e number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 


and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 
s0n8. 


The power of taxation is one of the highest and 
most important of sovereign attributes; and here, 
in the Constitution, this power is expressly recog- 
nised: dues st not, then, necessarily follow, that the 
power of taxation carries with it, not as an inci- 
dent merely, but absolutely, the authority to create 
atax, and to regulate the assessment, and the 
other incidents necessary to the execution of the 
power? If this be so, (and it is clear,) that In- 
dians can be taxed by a State, under whose juris- 
diction must they be? Let any constitational law- 
yer, whose opinions are opposed to these views, 
and who thinks proper to enter into this debate, 
come to the argument fairly, and with candor-- 
not as a partisan, or an enthusiast—and I am per- 
suaded, his investigations will force him to admit 
that this power belongs to the States respectively. 
To my mind, sir, it is beyond controversy. 

Then, by the Constitution of the United States, 
independent of the original right of sovereignty, 
inherent and reserved to the States, under that instru- 


| 


taught that charity should begin af home. It is no, 
SO NOW; it. begins anywhere else than at home. 
Henge. it is that our people, in certain sections, are 
found intermeddling with the affairs of other; 
shedding tears over the condition of those whom 
they have never seen, and whose comforts and 
pleasures far exceed those of three-fourths of the 
world. I trust I shall be pardoned for this digres. 
sion. If there be a State among the old thirteen 
whieh has not extended her jurisdiction over the 
Indians, I ask any member from that State to rise 
in hie place, and state the fact. Who will do it? 
Not one, sir. 

The history of the States has recorded it; many 
of them did so before the adoption of their own 
constitutions; yes, sir, before the formation of the 
articles of the confederacy. To prevent a Stat 
from the exercise of this jarisdiction, and its en- 
forcement, you must show the inhibition in the 
Constitution of the United States. I ask gentlemen 
to point out, in that instrument, the clause which 
prohibits a State from exercising this power. It 
cannot be shown. I assume, then, this posi'ion: 
that the Indian tribes within the chartered limits 
of aState, are not sovereign and independent, 
Sir, no member on this floor, who regards his repu- 
tation as a statesman, would venture the opinion 
that Indian tribes within a State, and especial'y 
within one of the old thirteen, are not subject to 
the laws of that State, by virtue of their sovereign- 


| ty. Once admit that position, and our ideas of dis- 


covery and conquest, and all their consequences, 
fall. 

The legislation of the States has closed the ar- 
gument; and it is an important histurical truth, 
which these enthusiasts and fanatics ouglit to reco)- 
lect, that the Indians within the old thirteen Siates, 
and the lands in their occupancy, have, for years, 
been regulated by the laws of the Siaies in which 
they reside, and not by treaties; and, sir, notwith- 
standing all that we have heard te the contrary 
Georgia!—yes, sir, Georgia! was not only among 
the last, but the very last of the old thirteen, to take 
on herself the regulation of the Indians by law; 
and yet Georgia has been censured, abused, cud 
slandered, for doing that which her sister States 
had done, and long persevered in, before she even 
contemplated it. 

I will be excused, I trust, for adverting to a few 
historical facts in reference to this point, not for 
the purpose of censure or reproach, but to show 
others that Georgia was far more tardy than them- 
selves in establishing this principle of jarisdiction. 

Massachusetts herself, at an early period, and 
whilst.she was a colony, extended her laws over 


| every tribe of Indians within her borders: nay, 


ment, the States respectively have the righ’ of ju- 1] 


risdiction over the Indians within their limits. 
This position involves the whole question of the 


Cherokee controversy, so far as the State of Geor- | 


gia is particularly involved; and I shall listen (at 
the proper time) with great pleasure to any 
gentleman who shall be pleased to controvert this 
position. But, sir, lL apprehend none will desire to 
meet the question thas presented, buat will prefer to 
indulge in the expressions of the sympathies of the 


heart, and not in the convictions of the under- | 


standing. 

Under this right of jurisdiction, Mr. Chairman, 
notwithstanding the sympathies and morbid sensi- 
bilities exhibited by gentlemen in this debate, every 
old State in this Union hzs, long since, exercised 
this very power, and extended their laws over the 
Indians residing within their limits: but, sir, none 
of the tender feelings and yearning sympathies are, 
in these days, indulged by our political enthusiasts 
and religious fanatics at home It is one of those 
characteristic of those under the influence of this 
malignant philanthropy, to disregard their own act- 
ings and doings, and the conduct of those imme- 
diately around them; and their distempered hu- 
manity and mistaken sympathy are sent abroad in 
search of their objects. 


In days that have have passed away, we were 


LS 


more, she limited their rights of occupancy to so 
many acres of land, appointed guardians for them; 
among other prohibitions, made it penal for an In- 
dian to become intoxicated, and, if found so, he 
was liable to stripes. Many seemingly rigorous 
and oppressive laws were enacted by that State, to 
regulate and control those Indian trises. Thelan- 
auc of the present day would weep over the mis- 
deeds of those who have gone before us, and ask 
of Heaven to look in mercy on them! What 
weakness! what ridiculous sanctity! Sir, | bave 
a deep and sincere regard for our Paritan fore- 
fathers; they have, for centuries, been the theme of 
eulogy and eloquence; but the restless, intermed- 
dling, morbid philantnropist of this generation, dc- 
nounces them as demons. It is the part of wis- 
dom and of duty to regard our ancestors with res- 
pect, and to have a sacred regard for their charac- 
ter and their viriues. Every age and section of 
the world must be controlled and governed by the 
existing Causes and circumstances which surreund 
them; and he is a uscless and troublesome fool, 
who disturbs society by his hypocrit‘cal whinings 
and cantings over the transgressions, as he supposes, 
of his progenitors, or the actings doings and of his con- 
temporaries, beceause they va'!ue common sense, 
and totally disregard his sick!y and wicked intermed- 
dling with the affairs of others, and his absurd at- 
tempts to change the destiny of the world. I have no 
doubt Massachuseits acted towards the Indians ac- 
cording to the necessities of the times, the charac- 
ter, the feelings, and relations existing between 
them; yet, wader these laws, and the i: fluence of 
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civilization, though designed for a different effect 
by the good people of that State, their Indian tribes 
have yielded to their destiny, and have been swept 
away from the face of the earth. 

Virginia, one of whose representatives [Mr. 
Wise] has spoken with so much zeal on this sub- 
ject, and who has travelled out of his way to com- 
ment severely on the legislation of Georgia, has 
long since extended her jurisdiction over the In- 
dians; limited their rights of occupancy to fifty 
acres; and yet her representative seems to have for- 
gotten it. His remarks shail receive my attenuon 
before I conclude. 

New York, too—is it necessary for me to 
show an intelligent body what has been her 
legislation? Her statutes are known: she has 
extended and exercised her jurisdiction over 
the Indians in the fullest manner; and yet, 
from that State, Georgia has been denounced 
and rebuked. Sir, assert it, and history will sus- 
tain me, that the Indians within the limits of Geor- 
gia have been treated, by that State, with as much 
liberality, justice, and humanity, as those of any 
other State. I will be excused for adverting briefly 
to the history of the past; I am necessarily driven 
jnto it from the course pursued towards the State 
which I represent; I shall, therefore, review a few 
of the statements made, and bring into contrast the 
conduct of Georgia with that of other States, as well 
in their course of policy as their moral justice to- 
wards the aborigines; for I claim to be the repre- 
sentative of a people whose moral character and 
reputation wil! not be subjected to reproach by a 
comparison with that of any other people. 

Sir, as a Georgian, one who loves his State, and 
knows well the character of her people, I can but 
feel indignant at the unfoundedcharges which have 
been so profusely lavished upon her. What has 
she done to authorize these groundless, injurious, 
and calumnious charges?’ Has she pursued a po- 


licy different from other States? Where are those }i 







mighty tribes which were once seen on every hill 
and in every valley, roamingin the forest, and pur- 
suing the game on every mountain top in the State 
of Massachusetts? Yes, sir, tell me where are the 
Passamaquodies, the Penobscots, and numerous 
other tribes? Swept away, gone, extinct; and how? 
Look to the statute books cf Massachusetts, the his- 
tory of her legislation, and the history of her peo- 
ple. There you can find the causes. Those who 
are weeping over the oppressions of the Cherokees, 
and asking Congress to abrogate the treaty, may 
find food for their sympathy; scenes over which to 
shed their tears; outrages and violence which may 
strike them with horror. Bat still, there were rea- 
sons in the then existing state of things to palliate, 
if not to justify allthis. The friend of Christianity 
and civilization canuot sorrow for the change. It 
is true that a mighty changehas taken place. The 
forest has disappeared; beautiful fields now gladden 
the eye; the wigwam and the savage are gone; the 
church and the Anglo-Saxon occupy their places. 
Civilization, with all its arts, beauties, pleasures, 
comforts, and glory, has spread its irresistible and 
predestinated power over the home of the red man; 
and under its influence he has dwindled away, 
without much change in his moral condition. It 
was his destiny. Let those who so anxiously feel 
for the Cherokees, and whose petitions have loaded 
your desk, remember the days when even the Puri- 
tans were driven by savage cruelties to the commis- 
sion of deeds which the heart shudders at. That 
may admonish them of the indelicacy of speaking 
unkindly of other States or other people. Compa- 
risons are unpleasan!. It is not my object to dis- 
parage others, but to vindicate my native State. 

t me advise the benevolent intermeddlers in the 
aflairs of the South, and especially in the business 
of Georgia, to attend to their own affairs, and I am 
sure they can find employment for all their charity, 
benevolence, and sympathy. Itis not with feelings 
of shame and reproach, but with pride and exulta- 
tion, that I look back upon the long forbearance, 
the generous kindness, and the-enlightened huma- 
nity, of my native State, in her intercourse with the* 
Indians; and I hesitate not to say, that whenever a 
demand shall be really made, not for crocodile 
tears, but for real sympathy and friendship, no- 
where on this broad continent will such demand 
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be more promp!'y 
State of Geergia. 
Will the gen! 


and liberally inet than in the 
from Rhede Island, whose 
constituents have i" tut med this bo ly to rescue the 
Cherokees from the cupidiiy and avarice of Geor- 
gia, and to interpose a) 
wards treat tribe, permit me 
ceeding!y strange that such censures should be in- 
flicted upon a State by those who, certainly, are ig- 
norant of many of the facts? 
allegations are too grave to lect pass unnoticed; a 
proper spirit would dictate to those petitioners the 
moral atrocity of arraigning the character of a 
whole people, without a knowle 
which would justify such uncharitableness. 

Is there no reason why Rhode Island should ex- 
hibit a modest diffidence ou 
remember the destiny of that warlike and noble 
tribe, the Narragansetts, which once proudly tra- 
versed the hills and plains around that beautiful 
and capacious bay, between points Seconet and 
Judith; whose canoes alone, for centuries, floated on 
its Otherwise undisturbed waters; a tribe which was 
Tell me not of the cruel- 
ties and oppressions of the Cherokees—of the pa- 
their white chiefs. 
tale of your own {ndian wars; the fate of noble Mi- 
antonimo, a chief of the Narragansett tribe; the 
treachery which produced hisdeath; and inquire who 
abetted his destruction: then fel! 
is more of effrontery or decency in forgetting these 
a crusade into Georgia in 
search of ebjects over which you may sympathize. 
The relicious fanatic is more an, object of pity 
than hatred; but the political agitator, who thus acts 
for mere party purpose or for individual notoriety, 
deserves the execrations of 
not the people, under the protection of whose hu- 
manity and christian philanthropy this distinguished 
tribe have disappeared, like the cloud of the morn- 
ing, before the sun; that same kindness, under the 
same circumstances, would again produce the same 
To preserve the race from extermination, 
you must plant them beyond the influence of the 
white man. 

Look at Connecticut; yes, sir, that 
“steady habits,” the theatre of many pleasing asso- 
ciations to me; she, too, has made sympathizing re- 
monstrances against the Cherokee treaty, alleging 
fraud in the Government, and demanding of Con- 
gress to stay Georgia in her course and in her In- 
dian policy, and to prevent the perpetration of far- 
ther outrages on the Indians. 
of that State, I trust, will. not consider me unkind 
in asking, ‘““‘Where is the last of the Mohegans?” 
the early friends of the white man: the bones of 
their ancestors—the burial-grounds of their chiefs 
—where are they? Fertilizing the fields of the town 
of Nerwich—where once was to be seen the grave 
of Uncas, the sachem, the honored friend and con- 
fiding ally of New England in her early days. To 
history [ commit their memory. Already has “the 
last of the Mohegans,” been commemorated in 
story. The annals of no State in this Union are 
more strongly marked with acts of harshness, op- 
pression, and cruelty towards the Indians thai that 
Perhaps many palliatives for 
these apparent barbarities are to be found in the 
ferocious charater of the savage, and their unre- 
lenting antipathies to our race. 
to charge the early settlers of that section with 
cruelty and inhumanity, but only to remind their 
descendants, their kinsmen of this day, who ob- 
trusively and unkindly speak of the State of 
Georgia in terms of reproach, that the Cherokees 
have much cause for thankfulness that their resi- 
dence has been in Georgia, and notin “the land 
of steady habits.” 

Mr. Chairman, were you not surprised when 
you heard the voice of New York? 
boldness amazed me. 
not—Georgia. 


stay her « ppressions to- 
that it is ex- 


‘These unwelcome 


this subject? 


the terror of the whites. 


me whether there 


things, and making 


The representatives 


of Connecticut. 


My object is not 


She cried aloud and spared 
I speak of the petitions forwarded 
to this House, and now on the Clerk’s desk; they 
speak of oppression, cruelty, and fraud. Let me 
turn the glass to her, and ask her to see herself as 
others see her, and to examine herself before she 
complains of the improprieties of others. Does she 
not perceive the great difference between precept 
and example? It must not be considered illiberal 


ab 
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in me to inquire after the Senecas, one of the con- 
federated tribes of the Six Nations. “Wil! the r 

preseutative from Buffalo tell me in what part o. 
this Union that powerful confederacy now exists? 
What has been the destiny of that’ distinguished 
chief Red Jacket? whose honor and honesty were 
untouched amd unsullied—now mouldering in 
his grave, and nothing left of the tribe but 
his portrait, now hanging in your Indian gal- 
lery. It would be useless to trace the destiny 
of the T uscaroras, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
&c. afew remain as miserable monuments of the 
humerous tribes which, at one period, were the 
lords ot the Empire State. Their hunting-grounds 


| are now decorated with splendid cities, beautiful 


towns, }! atiful fields, a dense iv i - 
ligent po; ulation. Ge and eb &e Se va 

RENE POr estern part 
of that S.ate—the inheritance of these tribes: will 
phil nth:opy sicken and weep over the change, or 
mot it the prosperity of our race?) Who will 
sigh wvhen he beholds the magnificent churches 

tem ‘es of the true God, erected on soil once the 
heri ge of a race that knew not christianity? 
Th. race has dwindled, but few remain-—they are 
goue—*“‘the places that knew them once shall know 
them no more forever.” Who occupies their 
linds? and how was that occupancy obtained—by 
treaty or contract? If so, to whom was the conside- 
ration paid? Not to the Indians, for they are poor 
and dependent. And yet gentlemen from that State 
speak of the South, and especially Georgia, as be- 
ing illiberal and inhuman; and insinuate. in lofty 
tones, that we are violators of justice and humani- 
ty. Is this kind? isit right? It is one of the de- 
vices of the world to conceal our own improprie- 
ties by diverting the attention to others; bat it is the 
part of wisdom, and one of the obligations of duty ‘ 


to strive at least to know one’s self. An observ- 


| ance of this precept would have shielded Georgia 


from the attacks or censures of New York. Let 
her remember the mora! of the “glass house.” 

I have, from a disposition to economise the time 
of the committee, passed, without comment, the 
legislation of several of the Eastern State s, con- 
nected with their Indian relations. Many were 
fortunate and successful (trom the rigor of their 
enactments, and not, I presume, from their extreme 
humanity and indulgence to the Indians) in being 
relieved at an early period from such troublesome 
neighbors. I shall, for the same reason, omit all 
the Middle States, not one of which, at this day, 
has even the remnant of a tribe remaining. Such 
has been the influence which their philanthropy and 
humane legislation have had, that the numerous 
tribes which once existed among them have va- 
nished, disappeared, and are now forgotten: a beau- 
tifal commentary on the benevolence of those 
States, and the practical operation of their humane 
protection! 

I will, Mr. Chairman, however, refer for a mo- 
ment respectfully to the State of Pennsylvania; other- 
wise, one of her representatives from Philadelphia, 
and the numerous petilioners whose petitions he has 
laid before this committee, might consider me want- 
ing in respect, if I were to pass unnoticed the Key- 
stone State. I shall not be wanting in civility. Sir, 
that State, in 1681, was grantedto William Penn by 
Charles the Second; it was rapidly settled with 
Friends and Quakers—certainly a peaceful and 
quiet people, deeply imbued with philanthropy, be- 
nevolence, and Christian forbearance, but stil! they 
were vastly perp'exed, disturbed, and harrassed by 
numerous tribes of Indians, although their great 
leader established a friendly intercourse with the 
tribes, which lasted for seventy years. Will the gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia whuse feelings during this 
debate have been wrought into madness, tell me 
where are those numerous tribes with whom that 
long and friendly intercouse was maintained? Will 
the peaceful and humane of Pennsylvania answer 
me? Have peace, brotherly love, Christian kind- 
ness, and benevolence, utterly exterminated them? 
One fact is certain: not a remnant, not a solitary 
man of the forest, remains within the jimits of that 
State, to tell of the renown of his tribe, their deeds 
of war, or to point to the depositories of their 
chiefs and their warriors—none to speak, with the 
eloqaence of nature, of their destiny and the 
cruelty of teing forced from their homes and the 
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graves of their ancestors. What has produced 
‘his state of things? The influence of that peace- 
ful intercourse and the indulgent legislation of that 
State? As charity should begin at home, I can 
but regret that the good people of Pennsylvania 
would not confine themselves to a careful exami- 
nation or their own relations and conduct to the 
Indian rage; and, whilst they are pouring out their 
sympathies with such freedom over the Cherokees, 
they should be reminded that, if they had been 
generous in the use of it athome, so much would 
not have been on hand to supply foreign markets, 
when neither religion nor justice requires it. Chari- 
ty is a domestic article, useful at home, and should 
never be exported except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. It is deeply humiliating to observe 
the characier of man, the tendencies of his nature. 
A better man than William Penn scarcely ever 
lived; his whole life was marked by strong virtues, 
and was influenced by strong common sense; he 
always chose the lesser evil; he had more than the 
suavity of the present day; none of its false philan- 
thropy—he lived for hisday. Rum he knew to bethe 
bane of the savage; he, therefore, denied it to them: 
land he knew to be the object of his people; he, 
therefore, obtained it for them: for have it they 
must—to obtain it peaceably was desirable. To 
sneceed, he fouid rum an irresistible instrument, 
filled with arguments strong and overwhelming; he, 
therefore, it is said, permitted it to be given to the 
chiefs on treaty-making days. It was betier thus 
to control the ignorance of the savage by that 
means, than to have resorted to physical force. 
Abstract and metaphysical morality, perhaps, may 
deny the position; it is not my business to yindi- 
cale it. : 
There are many incidents in the history of this 
delightful region which will serve to amuse, whilst 
they may convince, those who have been so free 
in their attacks on others, of the dangers of ivesti- 
gation to themselves. Under the treaties made at 
an early day, in Pennsylvania, lands were mea- 
sured by the step: our friends, it is said, in the most 
peaceful manner, always engaged for that service a 
long-legged man, who could step far; sometimes 
lines were to be prescribed by a day’s walk; and 
it is worthy of remark, that among the ancestors 
of our steady and circumspect friends a man was 
found who went his ninety-five miles in a day, to 
the utter amazement of the Indians! Was this a 
fraud? The county of Chester, adjoining the city 
of Philadelphia, and one of the most fertile coun- 
ties in the State, was obtained for a keg of James- 
town tobacco. This incident belongs to history; I 
do not allude to it for the purpose of impngning 
the honesty of that day—not at all; it was in per- 
fect accordance with the policy of the times. In 
imitation of such contracts and transactions 
have grown all our treaties with the In- 
dians; we have used them as means to do 
that which would otherwise have been done 
by power. The Cherokee treaty, which has been 
so violently abused, has more to recommend and 
sustain it than any treaty which I have examined. 
I speak of the consideration to be paid; the persons 
who are to receive it; the support they are to ob- 
tain; and the vast and lasting benefits the Indians 
are to secure by it. Rum had no instrumentality 
in procuring it; nor is tobacco any part of ‘the con- 
sideration. Let no man cry fraud, and abuse our 
ple for their intercourse with the Indians. It 
is needless to attempt concealment on the subject— 
the General Government and the Sta‘e Govern- 
ments have treated the Indians as children; seduced 
them by presents, by kindness, and by such means 
as would procure the object with the leas! difficulty, 
and without violence. Who believes that, if the 
aborigines of this country had stubbornly and per- 
tinaciously refused to treat or sell the lands to our 
race, we would not have taken them? I repeat, 
that our policy has been, under the cover of trea- 
ties and contracts, to do that which would have 
been, and might rightfully have been done, with- 
out them. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who has actually shed tears in speaking of the Che- 
rokees, not to ery any more for them, =: to take 
consolation, for they are protected by tue laws of 
the States, are secure in their property, and have 
‘nore wealth than the same number: people in 


any portion of the Union. And, let me ask him, 
when he again feels either in a weeping mood, or 
indignant at the injustice committed against the 
Indians, and deals in abuse and denunciation, to 
commence’ at home, then travel South, and 
I assure him, when he reaches Georgia, his stock, 
unless a very large one, will be all exhausted. 

Sir, I will notice the fate of the Indians in one 
other State only, and that purely for the gratifica- 
tion of the gentleman from that Siate (Mr. Wise] 
who has entered into this race with his “ bridle 
off,” and whose leaps and charges shall not be for- 
gotten. Look to the history of the Old Dominion, 
and see what were the three greatest calamities she 
had to contend with when she was young and 
modest, and had no sons capable of “ castigating 
a State.” That informs us that the colonists of 
Virginia encountered many difficulties, among the 
most preminent of which were sickness, famine, and 
wars with the Indians. Now, sir, I trust sickness 
has been greatly mitigated in its terrors, from the 
increase of intelligence; famine, by the success of 
agriculture, and the absence of the Indians, is ba- 
nished. But that third difficulty—what has become 
of thase Indians? the terror of “‘ young Virginia?” 
Gone! Will the gentleman say where? These 
mighty tribes, reduced to a wretched and forlorn 
condition, dwindled down to some forty or fifty in 
number, under the influence of your laws; and the 
few now remaining, in continuation of the custom 
established by the tribes in their better days, an- 
nually pay their respects to the Governor of 
Virginia, and presert him with ducks and fish, 
more in commemoration of their existence than 
as a tribute to the power which has _ inno- 
cently eaused the desolation of their race. Sir, 
long may this poor remnant live; and perhaps I 
may yet see the day when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘ex officio,” may be the beneficiary and re- 
cipient of these ducks and fish—the offering of 
friendship to the power that smote them, by that 
last of the warlike tribes, once the scourge of Vir- 
ginia. Yet the laws of that State controlling those 
people were marked by humanity, and an absence 
of all cruelty—a liberal spirit breathing throughout. 
But still these nations seem no less to vanish. It 
seems to be the doom of this race to pass away and 
be forgotten; the efforts of civilization cannot ar- 
rest it. The subject is one on which the philan- 
thropist and philosopher may speculate, over which 
christian benevolence may weep, and bid us ac- 
knowledge, from every valley we pass, and every 
lofty mountain we ascend, the power, the wisdom, 
and the mystery of the ways of Providence. 

Thus, sir, I have rapidly and very slightly sketch- 
ed the policy of several of the States of this Union, 
and the consequences of that policy in its influence 
over the aborigines of this country; and this brings 
me to that of Georgia, and the course she has pur- 
shned—a course, too, be it remembered, made ne- 
cessary, at least, by attempting to carry out the 
policy of thisGovernment. ‘Fhe policy of that 
State shall be defentled, and her character vindi- 
cated from the aspersion cast upon it. With this 
object I shall proceed, and shall do so briefly, as a 
coinpensation for that attention and patience which 
have been so kindly extended to me. 

At the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
(have gentlemen forgotten it?) Georgia compre- 
hended all the territory which now constitutes three 
large States of this confederacy, and held the pro- 
prietary control thereof to the year 1802. To that 
period the now States of Alabama and Mississippi 
belonged to Georgia, and were within the limits of 
her charter; and the commission, under the king- 
dom of Great Britain, to James Wright, bearing 
date ‘ on the 20th of January, 1764, constituting 
and appointing hith to be captain-general and go- 
wernor-in-chief in and over the colony of Georgia; 
bounded on the north by the most northern stream 
of ariver, there commonly called Savannah, as 
far as the head of said river; and from thence west- 
ward as far as our territories extend; on the east, by 
the seacoast, from the said river Savannah, to the 
most southern stream of a certain other river, called 
St.. Mary's, including all islands within twenty 
leagues cf the coast, lying between the said rivers 
Savannah and St. Mary’s, as far as the head there- 
of; and from thence westward, as far as our terri- 


tories extend, by the north boundary line ef our pro- 
vinces of East and West Florida;” and, also, ac- 
cording to the boundaries set forth in the Constitu. 
tien of the State of Georgia. She, however, for 
wise and patriotic purposes, by the compact of 
1802, ceded to the United States the whole of the 
territory within the limits of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, as will be seen by the first article of said 
compact, which is in these words: 

‘The State of Georgia cedes to the United States «!! the right, 
title, and claim, which said State has to jurisdiction and soil of 
the lands situated within the boundaries of the Un ted States, 
south of the State of Tennessee, and west of a line beginning on 
the western bank of the Chattahoochie river, where the same 
crosses the any line between the United States and Spain; 
running thence up the said river Chattahoochie, and along the 
western bank thereo/, to the great bend thereof, next above the 


place where acertain creek or river, called ‘Uchee’ (being the 
first considerable stream on the weetern side above the Cusse- 
tas and Coweta towns) empties into the said Chattahoochie 
river; thence a direct line to Nickaguck, on the Tennessea 
river; thence crossing the said last mentioned river; and thence 
running up the said Tennessee river, and along the westem 
bank thereof, to the southern boundary line of the State of Ten. 
nessee,”’ &c. 


In consideration of which, the United States was 
to perform certain things, as will be seen by refe- 
rence to the articles of cession and agreement; aud, 
especially, “that the United States shall, at their 
own expense, extinguish, for the use of Georgia, as 
early as the same can be peaceably obtained, on 
reasonable terms, the Indian title,” &c. to all the 
lands if their occupancy within the limits of Geor- 
gia. Did this compact change any of the consti- 
tutional powers of the State, and her right <f juris- 
diction over the territory not ceded to the United 
States, but retained? Certainly not. She yielded 
nothing within her retained limits; her title to, and 
authority over, those limits, were full and com- 

lete. 

But, should any doubt exist on this position, the 
articles of cession will remove it. The 2d article 
is in these words: “The United States accept the 
cession above mentioned, and on the conditions 
therein expressed; and they cede to the State of Geor- 
gia whatever claim, right, or title they may have to the 
jurisdiction or soil of any lands,” &c. being within 
the State. The United States (as a previous part 
of my argument, I trust, has shown) had no juris- 
diction within any of the States; and the only 
powers that she can exercise within a State are 
delegated by the Constitution, and not by virtue of 
any inherent sovereign power; but still, if it were 
otherwise, the 2d article has determined that pow- 
er, so far as it could be determined by a compact. 

Independent of the articles of cession, Georgia 
has the same jurisdiction, and the same power over 
her territory, and the Indians thereon, which other 
States possess; with the additional force of the 
solemn recognition, that by the compact of 1802 
the United States ceded to Georgia ‘‘whatever 
claim, right, or title to the jurisdiction,” &c. she had 
within the State of Georgia. Ifshe held not the 
jurisdiction before, she does now. 

The intents and objects of the compact of 1802 
were particularly to relieve Georgia from the pay- 
ment of any consideration which might be necessa- 
ry to satisfy the Indians for their mere right of oc- 
cupancy, although, strictly, they are tenants at 
will. The State, at any time, had the power to ex- 
tinguish the Indian right by contract, or in any 
other form her judgment and sense of justice might 
dictate. Her power over the Indian was as unli- 
mited as over the white citizen. If the State can- 
not exercise that power, what political power can 
be exercised according to the forms of our Govern- 
ment? 

When the compict was confirmed, which was in 
April, 1802, two tribes of Indians, warlike and pu- 
merous, were within the State cf Georgia—the 
Creeks and Cherokees. They were in the occu- 
pancy of nearly one half of iue whole State, and 
of the most fertile and desirable lands. The Uni- 
ted States was bound to remove them: she had 
given her obligation to do so; she had pledged her 
faith to do it. Justice and equity required ajpunc- 
tual fulfilment of the engagement. What has been 
the history of this transaction? ~Many years were 
suffered tv pass without much effort to discharge 
this obligation—at least no strong manifestation of a 
sincere desire todoit. In 1808 an opportunity was 
presented to the General Government to fulfil the 
convention with Georgia, to the extent of the Chero- 
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kee possessions. She did not embrace it, for causes 
which were not then satisfactory to the State. 

Since the articles of cession, and whilst the 
strongest legal and moral obligations were constant- 
ly pressing the United States to the discharge of 
her stipulations with Georgia, she has obtained, by 
Indian treaties, millions on taiilions of aeres of 
land. State after State has been organized and ad- 
mitted into the Union—the population of several of 
them now far exceeds that of Georgia. Yea, sir— 
and [almost blush for the faithlessness of this Go- 
yernment when | mention it—she has obtained, by 
treaty, from the Indians, every acre of land in the 
now States of Alabama and Mississippi; the very 
lands ceded by Georgia to the United Siates, in con- 
sideration that she should extinguish the occupant 
right in that State. 

These States, the daughters of Georgia, though 
not so extensive in territory as their mother, have 
outstripped her in production; and an Indian does 
not own, within either State, an acre of land, ex- 
cept as reservee. An obligor who should thus act 
towards his obligee would be pronounced faithless 
and unjust. A debtor who would thus disregard 
the rights of his creditor would forfeit his charac- 
terasanhonest man. Yet Georgia has been thus 
treated for more than thirty years; and now she is 
accused of rashness, intemperate zeal, and exces- 
sive importunity, in pressing the fulfilment of the 
compact. 

Why did not this Government, instead of ob- 
taining immense bodies of land in the West, ho- 
nestly discharge her obligations to Georgia?) Why 
did she not extinguish the occupant rightin Georgia, 
instead of Alabama and Mississippi? The answer 
is obvious—the lands in Georgia, if obtained, went 
to that State; the other belonged to the General Go- 
veinment. Had the interest been reversed, the In- 
dians within Georgia would jong since have be n 
peaceably removed. 

This is not mere assertion: 1 wili demonstrate 
it. In 1817, a treaty was negotiated by Andrew 
Jackson, (late President,) Joseph MeMinn, (for- 
merly Governor of Tennessee,) and General 
David Metiwether, as commissioners on the part 
of the United States; and the chiefs, headmen, and 
warriors of the Cherokee nation east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the deputies of those on the Arkansas 
river. This treaty was most fairly obtained, with- 
out the least imputation of fraud from any quarter, 
and was unanimously ratified by the Senate of the 
United States; by which Georgia would have ac- 
quired nearly all the lands in the occupancy of the 
Cherokee tribe within her territorial limits, and the 
obligations of the United States would have been 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Chairman, the treatment of my State in re- 
lation to this very treaty, was so exiraordinary, un- 
just, and unfaithful, that I feel constrained to ask a 
few moments’ indulgence, in presenting the facts to 
this body, that the State I represent shall be vindi- 
cated, and the public mind disabused of the misap- 
prehensions so extensively prevailing. Let me 
read to the committee the preamble to the treaty of 
1817, and I ask particular attention to it: (6 vol. 
Laws of the United States, p. 702.) 


Whereas, in the autumn of the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, a deputation from the upper and lower Chero- 
kee towns, duly authorized by their nation, went on to the city 
of Washington—the first named to declare to the President of 
the United States their anxious desire to engage in the pursuits 
of agriculture and civilized jife in the country they then occu- 
pied, and to make known to the President of the United States 
the impracticability of inducing the nation atélarge to do this, 
and to request the establishment of a division line between the 
upper and lower towns, so as tu include all the waters of the Hi- 
wassee river to the upper town; that by thus contracting their 
society within narrow limits, they proposed to begin the esta- 
blishment of fixed laws and a regular Government: the deputies 
from the lower towns to make known their desire to continue the 
hunter life, and also the scarcity of game where they then lived, 
and under those circumstances their wish to remove across the 
Mississippi river or some vacant lands of the United States: 
And whereas, the President of the United States, after maturely 
considering the petitions of both partie’, on the 9th diy of Janu- 
aT; A. D. one thousand eight hundred andnine, including other 
subjects, answered those petitions as follows: 

“The United States, my children, are the friends of both 
ae and, as far as can be reasonably asked, they are will- 

to y the wishes of both. Those who remain, may be 
assured of our patronage, our aid and good neighborhood. 
Those who wish to remove, are permitted to send an exploring 
Party to reconnoitre the country on the waters of the Arkansas 
and White rivers, and the higher up the better, as they will 
be the longer unapproached by our settlements, which will be- 
nat the mouths of those rivers. The regular districts of the 
vernment of St. Louis are already laid off to the St, Francis. 





“When this party shall have found a tract of country suit 
ing the emigrants, and not claimed by other lndians, we will 
arrange with them aud you the exchange of that for a just 
portion of the country they Jeave,and to a part of which, pro- 
portioned to their numbers, they lave a riz! Every aid 
towards their removal, and what will be ‘ 


necessary for them 
there, willthen be freely administered tothem: and when esta- 
blished in their new setdements, we shali sull consider them 
as our children, give them the benefit of exchanging their 
peltries for what they will want at our factories, and always 


hold trem firmly by the hand:’’ 

_ And whereas the Chetvkees,relying on the promises oj the Pre- 
sident of the Uniied States, as above recited, did exp'ore the 
country on the west side of the Mississ'ppi. and mace choice of 
the country on the Arkansas and White rivers, and settled 
themselves down upon the United States lands, to which no 
other tribe of Indians have any just claim, and have duly noti- 
fied the President of the United States thereof and of their 
anxious desire for the full and complete ratiiication ef his 
promise, and to that end, as notified bythe President of the 

Juited states, have sent on their agents witli full powers to 
execute a treaty, relinquishing to the United States all the 
right, title, and interest to all lands of right to them belonging, as 
part of the Cherokee nation, which they have left, and which 
they are about to leave, proportioned to their numbers, in- 
cluding, with those now on the Arkansas, (hose who are about 
to remove thither, and to a portion of which they have an 
equal right, agreeably to their numbers. 

The “lower towns,” who thus made known 
their desire, in the year 1808, to continue the hun- 
ter-life, and also the scarcity of game where they 
then lived, and their wish, under those cireum- 
stances, to remove across the Mississippi river, on 
some vacant land of the United States, were chiefly 
that portion of the Cherokee tribe who were in 
the occupancy of the lands which the United States 
were to obtain for Georgia. Notwi:hstanding this 
disposition of the Indians ‘o surrender their lands 
as early as 1808, the United States did not embrace 
it, but, on the contrary, abandoned her daty, and 
mace no effort to obtain the land until this treaty 





of 1817, which extinguished the occupant right of | 


the Cherokee Indians to nearly all the lands con- 
templated by the compact of 1802. Georgia now 
thought her just rights were secured; and that soon 
her forests would become fields, and her popula- 
tion increase. Notwithstanding these just expecta- 
tions, this treaty of 1817, against which no allega- 
tion had been made of fraud or injustice, unless it 
was considered a fraud in the United States to 
comply with herecontiact, and to have done an act 
of justice to Georgia, was, by articles of conven- 


tion made between John C. Calhoun, Secretary of | 


War, bei! g specially authorized therefor by the 
President of the United States, and the chiefs and 
headmen of the Cherokee nation of Indians, duly 
authorized and empowered by said nation, at the 
city of Washington, on the 27th February, 1819, 
readjusted, and, so far as the interest of Georgia 
was involved, measurably abrogated, and, on its 
very face, virtually declared that the United States 
did not intend to comply with the articles which she 
was solemnly pledged to fulfil. Sir, let me read to 


the committee the preamble of this treaty: 

Whereas a greater part of the Cherokee nation have exprese- 
ed an earnest desire to remain on this side of the Mississippi, 2nd 
being desirous, in order to commence those measures which 
they deem necessary to the civilization and preservation of 
their nation, that the treaty between the United States and 
them, signed theeighth of July, eighteen hundred and seven- 
teen, might, without further delay, or the trouble or expense 
of taking the census, as stipulated in the said treaty, be finally 
adjusted, have offeredto cede to the United States a tract of 
country at leastas extensive as that which they probably are 
entitled to under ts provisions, the contracting parties have 
agreed to and conclude the following articles. 

Thus, by this treaty, arrangementsare made, and 
measures adopted, by which the Indians were to 
remain east of the Mississippi, within the limits of 
Georgia; and the treaty of 1817 to be set aside, in 
violation of the vested rights of Georgia under that 
treaty, and with a reckless disregard o1 the obliga- 
tions of the compact. By this treaty of 1819, the 
Cherokee nation ceded to the United States al! of 
their lands lying north and east of the following 
lines, viz: . 

Beginning on the Tennessee river, at the point where the 
Cherok~e boundary with Madison county, in the Alabama 
Territory, joins the same; thence, along the main chanel of said 
river, to the mouth of the Hiwassee; thence, along its main chan- 
nel, to the first hill which closes in on said river, about two miles 
above Hiwassee old town; thence, along the ridge whieh divides 
the waters of the Hiwassee and Little Tellico, to the Tennessee 
river, at Talassee; thence, along the main channel, to the junc- 
tion of the Cowee and Nanteyalee; thence, along the ridge in 
the fork of said river, to the top of the blue ridge; thence, 
along the blue ridge, to the Unicoy turnpike road; thence, by 
a straight line, to the nearest main source of the Chestatee; 
thence, along its main channel, to the Chattahoochie; and 
thence, to the Creek boundary. oie. 

I am thus particular, Mr. Chairman, to show the 
treatment Georgia has received; to present to the 


people of the Union the injustice she has suffered, 
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the patience she has exhibited, the christian for- 
bearance which has marked her submission amidst 
the embarrassing difficulties and disappointments 
which this Goverpment caused by its negtect of 
solemn engagements. Remember, in 1817 our 
rights were partially regarded, and our territory ob- 
tained. In 1819 our rights divested, our prospects 
blighted; the Indians, instead of being removed, 
were arranging for permanently remaining, and 
this Government approving these arrangements; 
and if Georgia utters a complaint, files a protest, 
or uses that “‘wltimato ratio” of some politicians, 
renionstrance, she is charged with violence, cruelty, 
and hatred to the Indians. Such conduct is insult- 
ing to the feelings of every Georgian, disreputable 
to the Gcaeral Government. We have paid mil- 
lions for the mere obligation to extinguish the In- 
dian titles. Look atthe sales of public lands in 
the “'ates of Alabama and Mississippi. You have 
rece; .ed the proceeds; and how have you compen- 
sate : Georgia for all this? Have you discharged 
you obligations? have you acted in good faith? 
No, sir; to vindicate yourself as a Government, 
aniasan obligor, you have slandered your credi- 
t'r; when she has requested payment, you speak 
‘f her importunities. Sir, the whole conduct of 
‘his Government towards Georgia, on this transac- 
tion, has been faithless and dilatory. Why has it 
becn so?) Mere avarice; a desire to obtain for her- 
sej{—to procure millions, for her own use, by ne- 
giect of her obligations to us. 

To add to all this, in making this treaty of 1819 
and others, you violate dhe compact, by placing it 
out of the power of the Government to discharge 
it; you guaranty in fee simple six hundred and 
forty acres to each head of an Indian family who 
reside within the ceded territery, who choose to be- 
come citizens of the United States, &c. Is this 
extinguishing the Iadian occupant rights for the 
use of Georgia? No, sir, for the use of the Indian 
—he or she is to have the absolute fee, and the 
consequent right of individual alienation or sale 
to whom he or she pleases. And yet, we are told, 
Georgia is too clamorous, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask of gentlemen who have so 
frequently expressed themselves unkindly, if they 
are not convinced of the injustice of their censure? 
In 1808, the Cherokees in Georgia were anxious 
for a treaty; the Government, perhaps, was too 
much involved in foreign difficulties and embargoes 
to attend to such matters: we did not protest at 
that time—no, sir, not even remonstrate. Georgia 
saw the position of the nation, and patriotically 
awaited a more favorable condition of the country; 
she indulged her debtor. War, in the mean time, 
was declared, and all its evils, and perils, 
and sacrifices freely encountered, and by no State 
more freely than by Georgia. Peace was restored; 
unusual prosperity sprung up; the Government 
was basking in a glorious sunshine; and Georgia, 
who had contributed her share in the struggle, and 
severely earned her proportion of the fame, asked 
once more, in 1816, that the compact of 1802 
should be executed. Her request was responded 
to, and she saw, as she supposed, an end of this 
exciting controversy. But, unfortunately, she was 
mistaken; soon she heard of local jealousies—Ca- 
rolina and Georgia feeling; the great mento whieh 
the war had given birth began to aspire; individu- 
al jealously commenced taking root; “‘trifies light 
as air” soon increased the flame into a blaze: the 
end of all this has been an injury to the entire 
South. We then heard of the duty the Govern- 
ment owed to itself to prepare for the payment of 
the public debt incarred by the war; it was a pa- 
triotic object, and a praiseworthy suggestion, and 
should have been done, but not at the expense of 
the faith of the General Government to Georgia. 
To disencumber the Government of her debt, taxes 
had been incesased by the tariff of 1816; lands 
were obtained for the purpose of sale, so that the 
proceeds might go into the treasury of the Union. 
The treaty of 1817 obtained lands for Georgia, for 
which the General Government had to expend, not 
receive; hence the modifications of the treaty of 
1817 by the one made at Washington city, 1819, 
by which Georgia lost her rights, and the rich and 
fertile lands of Tennessee and Alabama were eb- 
tained, sold, and the proceeds applied, in payment 
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of the pu lic and other debts of this Government. 
‘To all this, in 1819, Georgia remonstrated and sub- 
1. tted—injustice increasing, as it always does, 
ty submission to it. The spirit of the State, un- 
der the auspices of the fearless, able, and honest 
‘)‘roup, threw her a step beyond th’s glorious reme- 
dy of remonstrance—upon the self-protecting and 
conservative remedy of State interpesition—call it 
by what name you please—none better than nulli- 
fication. 

Since the year 1819, we have been continually 
told that no treaty could be obtained on peaceable 
and reasonable terms. And why, sit? Becauxe the 
treaty of that year indicated to the Indians a wil- 
lingness on the part of the Government that their 
location should be permanent; that the compact 
should not be enforced: but, above all, a new in- 
fluence and a moral power had arisen amongst the 
Cherokees, which began then, and has ever since 
governed that tribe; white men, many of them fo- 
reigners, who had taken Indian wives, were nume- 
rous, and by their alliances soon had great influ- 
ence. Their children grew up, many half-breeds, 
ene-fourth and cighth- Indians, were well educated; 
parents, who through their intelligence and cun- 
ning had become rich, and were able to educate 
their children. This class grew into a complete 
aristocracy; having all the wealth, the intelligence, 
and energy, impelled by the great ruling motives of 
human aetion, avarice and ambition, soon took the 
entire control of the tribe. No people on earth ex- 
hibited distinctions in society moré eompletely aris- 
tocratic. Finally, these mixed men became tke 
mind of the tribe—compleitly despotic. ‘The an- 
naities due the people by this Government, and the 
whole of their finances, soon became au object of 
systematic and legalized plunder. To give this 
sysiem a patriotic coloring,a Republican form of 
Government must be instituted. In 1828 these 
white men, half-breeds, &c. actually formed a 
written Constitution, very much in spirit like the 
Constitutions of the States. They had legislative, 
executive, and judicial departmenis. The mem- 
bers of council, their chief exeeutive, and their va- 
rious circuits, judges, clerks, sheriffs, &c. were 
filled—with whom, sir? Your Rosses, Gunters, 
‘Faylors, Hickses, Martins, Fields, Bushyheads, 
&c.; men of sense and cunning, who received sa- 
laries justin proportion to the annuities and other 
receipts. There were but few of your Sleeping 
Rabbits, Going Snakes, and Standing Turkeys, 
whole bloods, who held office or received salaries. 
No, sir, such know nothing of the fraucs in Go- 
vernmental eg mya and the other arts of 
the white man. They know nothing of the annui- 
ties or of their disposition; like all other full-blood- 
ed Indians, they are ignorant. 

This Government went into operation as inde- 
pendent and sovereign, exercising civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. 

The question here presented is important, and 
involves directly and vitally the doctrine of State 
rights. Had Georgia the right to extend her juris- 
diction over the Cherokees, and abolish this inde- 
pendent and soveicign Government of theirs? Most 
clearly; “for, by the Revolution, the duties as well 
as the powers of Government devolved on the peo- 
ple of the State. Ii is arlmitted that among the lat- 
ter were comprehended the transcendent powers of 
Parliament, as well as those of the Execu! ve De- 
partment.”—4 Wheaten, 451, case of D :rtmouth 
College vs. Woodward. In the case of Buckner 
vs. Findley, 2 Peters, 591, the same p: aciple, it 
is decided, applies to the States; “for th ugh they 
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form a confederated Government, yet the several | 
States retain their individual sovereignties, and, with | 


respect to their municipal regulations, are to each 
other foreign.” ‘These powers of Government [in 
the language of Judge Baldwin] which thus de- 
volved on Georgia by the Revolution, over her 
whole territory, are unimpaired by any surrender 
of her territorial jurisdiction, by the old confedera- 
iion, or the new Censtitution, as there was in both 
an expreas saving, as well as by the te:th article 
ef the amendments. 

“But if aay passed to the United State : by either, 
they were retreceded by the conventi: of 1802. 
Ber jurisdiction over the territory in question is as 
supreme as that of Congress over what the nation 
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has acquired by cession from the States or treaties 
with foreign powers, combining the rights of the 
State and General Government. Within her boun- 
daries there can be no other nation, community, or 
sovereign power, Which this department can judi- 
cially recognise as a foreign state, capable of de- 
manding or claiming our interposition, so as to 
enable thei to exercise a jurisdiction incompatible 
with a sovereignty in Georgia, which has been recog- 
nised by the Constitution and every department of 
this Government acting under it.” “Indian sove- 
reignty cannot be roused from its long slumber, 
and awalened into action by our fiat. I find no 
acknowledgment of it by the legislauve or execu- 
tive power.” 
blished, it then becomes a question of expediency, 
depending entirely on the legislative will of Geor- 
gia, whether the Cherokee Government should be 
abolished, and the laws of the State extended over 
the Indians. 

Georgia delayed the exercise of this power; she 
felt unwilling todo any act which might change 
the habits of the Indians, or limit them in their 
pursuits; she determined to forbear as long as the 
Cherokee people were capable of self-government, 
according to their habits and customs. Many years 
ago the authorities of Georgia saw the approach- 
ing difficulties—the evils that were accumulating. 
That country, notwithstanding your intercourse 
laws, became the home of white men; foreigners 
from every part of Europe, stragglers from all 
parts of the Union, gathered there. They saw a 
good prospect for influence and speculation. These 
men became connected with the Indians. The 
father of John Ross was a Scotchman by birth, 
married a Cherokee, settled himself among them, 
enjoyed all the rights of the tribe, accumulated pro- 
perty within the limits of Georgia, without dis- 
charging a single duty to the State as a citizen, and 
denying all allegiance and obedience to her, as 
mary others did. The consequence was, large 
families of half-breeds grew up intelligent and well- 
educated wen. Such men as Ross, Vann, Martin, 
Gunter, Rogers, and hundreds of others, may be 
considered, from their complexion, white men, not 
Indians. They claim to be Indians, with the in- 
telligence and color of white men. This class of 
the Cherokee people have become very wealthy— 
and how? By the advantages which education and 
intelligence give over ignorance, combined with 
the advantage of living without taxation of any 
kind. The proceeds of labor, the aanuities, and 
the means generally of the tribe, found their 
way into the pockets of these men. ‘These white 
men, who owed no allegiance and paid no taxes 
to the United States or Georgia, discharged not a 
single civil duty, fought no battles, and were in 
factexempt from all legal responsibility, on the 
soil which of right belonged to the State. They 
had become “squatters” on the best lands, and had 
large plantations, with large numbers of slaves 
and full-blooded Indians cultivating them, because 
they had married Indians, half-blooded, with a 
fourth or an eighth; and their children’s children, 
almost purely white, continuing the same schemes. 
These are the “Cherokees”’ who have interfered to 
prevent the removal of the “Indians,” who have 
been anxious (when these half-breeds and whites 
did not oppose) since the year 1808, to go west of 
the Mississippi. These men—Indians in nothing 
but the name, not so in color or in character— 
would not willingly treat with the United States 
unlrss they derived all the advantages, as they now 
have all the power; and for the last twenty five 
years, whenever a treaty has been effected, it has 
been through the influence of these men, who made 
the treaty, so that they might be profited by it. 
These are facts known to every Georgian and 
Tennesseean near the Indian territory; hence it is 
that any treaty giving all the heads of Indian fami- 
lies equal benefits and proportions of the money 
paid, will be opposed by such men as have ruled 
that unfortunate people for many years. If the 


five millions had been given to “the Government” 
of the nation, which is John Ross and his friends, 
mstead of the common Indians, &c. there would 
have been been but little dissatisfaction. 

It has been urged that it was not only beyond 
the constitutional authority, but inexpedieat, for 
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the State to extend her civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the Cherokees, and thereby abolish their 
organization. This is an extraordinary mistake 
for gentlemen of intelligence to make, when it js 
notorious that the old States of the Union, and 
nearly every new State, has done the same; and 
for violations of the laws thus extended, Indians 
have been hung, confined in the penitentiaries, 
and punished otherwise .by many of the States of 
this Union. But still itis nevertheless wrong, in 
the opinion of certain gentlemen, for Georgia to 
do so. 

This independent Indian Government, exercis- 
ing all the powers and franchises of an independent 
sovereignty, enacted laws which a sovereign power 
alone had a right to enforce; all this, too, in the 
midst of 2 State—one ef the States of the Union 
which aided in the formation of this General Go- 
vernment, and whose sole and complete sovereign- 
ty, within her chartered limits, was undoubted and 
unquestionable. Sir, Task what State has sub- 
mitted, or would submit, to such assumptions of 
power and jurisdiction over her territory? None, 
sir. 

But this is not all; our citizens were murdered 
within this Cherokee jurisdiction—the travel- 
ler, innocent and unsuspected, waylaid and 
assassinated—-robbed of his property—-insult- 
ed and assaulted by Indians and white men, 
claiming to be citizens of the sovercign State 
of Cherokee ; and the only redress that could 
be invoked, was from a pretended independent 
sovereignty, independent of Georgia, but within 
her limits. At the time this new State was formed, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
was President of the United States. In his mes- 
sage to Congress in 1828, whilst speaking of our 
Indian relations, and especially of their preten- 
sions to sovereigaty within the States, he says: 
‘*We have unexpectedly found them (the Indiaas) 
claiming to be independent of ours, and rivals of 
sovereignty within the territories of the members 
of this Union. This state of things requires that 
a remedy should be provided—a remedy, which, 
while it may secure to the members of our con- 
federation their rights of sovereignty and soil,’ &c. 

Yes, air, these are the views of Mr. Adams on 
this subject. He says “this state of things requires 
a remedy. What political power could apply the 
remedy? Who had the right of abolishing ths 
Cherokee independent sovereignty within the 
limits of Georgia? Why, the State of Geergia, 
which alone had the right of sovereignty and su- 
preme jurisdiction, and which was coextensive with 
her chartered limits; and she did so. 

Mr. Chairman, there were other causes de 
manding of Georgia this extension of her laws— 
additional circumstances which urged the adoption 
of that measure. She was cut off, by the territory 
in the occupancy of the Cherokees, entirely from 
Tennessee, and parts of the States of North Caro- 
lina and Alabama; so that between Tennessee and 
Georgia, there was a distance through the Indian 
settlements of about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. The mother, whose residence was in Geor- 
gia, who desired to visit her daughter, who resided 
in Tennessee, could not enjoy that happiness, in 
consequence of apprehensions of being outraged in 
her feelings, if not endangered in her person, in 
passing through the Indian territory, by the Indians 
or the profligate whites who had taken refuge there. 
Facilities for intercourse between the States were 
not permitted; no roacs ¢f any kind could be con- 
structed; no bridges erecte’; no work of any kind 
carried on by the State to facilitate commercial or 
other intercourse. Georgia, thus deprived of the 
direct trade from |e West, droves of horses, mules, 
and hozs, going to Georgia {:r sale, were com- 
pelled to travel a great distance out of a direct 
route, to avoid the Indian conntry, and procure 
grain for their stock; and the same causes impeded 
the transportation of merchandise from our Atlan- 
tic cities. All this operated severely on the Geor- 
gians, who purchased from the western tradesman 
his stock, for the consumer had to pay the increased 
expenses of the circuitous route to market; all this 
because the Cherokees claimed the unrestricted 
right to the country. But, in addition, the gold 
mines were discovered in that section of Georgia. 
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What was the consequence? Why, sir, from every | 
section of the United States, and from all parts of 
Europe too, people began to gather there; a more 
heterogeneous population were never congregated | 
any where; almost every nation and every tongue 
were seen and heard; they were subject to no law 
that could be executed under the circumstances | 
then existing; hence outrages were constantly com- 
mitted there, in violation both of the laws of God 
and man. The country not being organized, that 
region was overrun with dissolute foreigners and 
others, who had taken possession of the gold region 
without the semblance of authority, and outraged 
all the rights of the State. These intruders tore up 
the land in search ef gold, to an alarming extent, 
and exercised all the rights of absolute owners, so 
far as the use of the soil was involved, committed 
every trespass, and were frequently on the eve of 
civil commotion among themselves. The laws of 
Georgia could not then be fully executed, because 
there were not citizens settled within the country to 
aid in their execution. 

In this state of things, the General Government 
attempted the execution of the “intercourse law,” 
and sent a military force into the country, under 
the command of a Federal officer; and, sir, what 
was the result? A :idiculous farce. Such were 
the numbers and power of these individuals, that 
they were not easily alarmed; they had strength 
enoush to defy the Federal forces; but they did not 
desire to fight, bat preferred laughing at you. 
Some were arrested because they had violated the 
intercourse law, but were discharged by habeas 
corpus, on the ground that the State of Georgia had 
jurisdiction over her territorial limits, and the Ge- 
nera! Government no authority within them. The 
State finally sent into the country a guard—a power 
neither military nor civil, but partaking of both. 
That, too, failed of success. 

Let me ask, was a sovereign State to permit such 
disorganization? a State which, in all her relations, 
in the language of our own Troup, (whose “ politi- 
cal character and principles are adinired by his 
friends, and respected by his enemies,”) ‘ has 
evinced a sincere desire tO harmonize with the 
Union; to maintain peace and tranquillity with the 
Indians, until longer forbearance would cease to be 
a virtue; in fact, to lend ourselves, as we have al- 
ways done, heart and hand, to the support of every 
wise and virtuous administration of the General 
Government? Let it be remembered that Georgia 
has a deep state in the prompt decision of the pre- 
sent question. Of all the old States, Georgia is the 
only one whose political organization is incomplete; 
her civil polity is deranged; her military force can- 
not be reduced to systematic order and subordina- 
tion; the extent of her actual resources cannot be 
counted; the great work of internal improvement 1s 
suspended; and all because Georgia is not in the 
possession of her vacant territory; a territory waste 
and profitiess to the Indians; profitless to the United 
States; but in the possession of the rightful owner, 
a resource of strength, of revenue, and of union.” 
This was the language */ that statesman and pa- 
triot, George M. Troup. 

Sir, until Georgia exercised her jurisdiction, and 
abolished this Cherokee sovereignty, she could not 
proceed in the great work of internal improvement. 
To gratify the hypocritical sanctity of designing po- 
litician®, and the mistaken zeal of religious fanati- 
cism, or the selfish designs of John Ross, must 
Georgia suspend the great work of uniting by rail- 
road the western waters with the Atlantic, and 
thereby opening a great highway for western pro- 
ductions and western trade direct to our seaports of 
the South? 

To remedy all these evils, and secure peace and 
subordination, what could the State do? Just what 
she has done, sir, and nothing else—extend her laws 
over the country; exercise her criminal and civil 
jurisdiction; and this she did in 1829, but to go into 
operation in June, 1830; which law was necessary 
to the protection of the Indians, the soil in their 
occupancy, and the character and rights of the 
State. 

But it has been said that Georgia extended not 
only her laws over the country, but also took pos- 
session of the soil. Yes, sir, she did, reserving the 
occupaney of the Indians to a very ample extent, 
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parison. If others have been kind, we have been 
kinder; if they were liberal, we have been inore se. 

How could the civil authority of the State be en- 
forced, unless the country was organized into coun- 
ties, and officers residing in them tu carry out and ex- 
ecute those laws? It was the only course, better than 
a military government, to preserve the peace of the 
ceuntry. Hence the formation of counties; their er- 
ganization and settlement by a population, intelli- 
gent, obedient to the law, men of character and re- 
spectability. Isubmit to the country the legisla- 
tion of Georgia, and ask an honest comparison with 
the legislation of any other State. Georgia has 
truly subserved the cause of humanity and jus- 
tice in thesteps she has taken to protect herself, the 
Indians, and her citizens. 

I have often had cause of excitement, if not of 
resentment on this subject. I feel it due to the 
State I represent, and to myself, in all sincerity 
and truth, and in a spirit very different from vain 
boasting, to say to such gentlemen as have determin- 
ed to go against this bill, and the appropriations in | 
it intended to carry inte execution the Cherokee 
treaty, and to sustain a military force in the Che- | 
rokee country, to prevent hostilities, and to protect 
the lives of our citizens, that if they are now un- 
willing to do so, and are not satisfied that Georgia 
has been justified in her course, and that you in- 
tend to maintain Ross and his party against the 
treaty, and leave that State to protect herself, say 
so. And if this be your object, for one, I will say, 
withdraw your Federal troops, recall your legions, 
declare that this Government will not fulfil the 
compact of 1802, notwithstanding her long defer- 
red obligations. Let these things be done, and my 
life on it, sir, Georgia will carry out the treaty, and 
assert all her rights under the compact of 1802. 
Then, sir, let the gentleman from Virginia come, 
at the head of an army, ‘to castigate the State;” 
I promise him that he will be met the first footprint 
that he makes on the soil of Georgia; and I shall be 
greatly mistaken if he does not find it much easier 
and more pleasant to talk here in these walls of 
castigating a State, than to do it. Georgia has not 
asked you to throw your protection around her ; 
she has asked you to carry out your treaty, honest- 
ly to fulfil your compact, to remove the Indians, to 
send a force to do it, and prevent them from com- 
mitting depredations on our citizens. That State 
understands her rights, and can protect her citi- 
zens. But she desires to rid herself of the Indians 
in her borders without the shedding of blood. In 
parting with these neighbors she desires to do it in 
peace; and if she does not, it will be the fault of 
this Government. But gentlemen on this floor, 
who reside more than a thousand miles off, and 
many of whom can scarcely tell how their neighbors 
five miles from them manage their domestics or 
children, boldly and unhesitatingly pronounce jndg- 
ment on the people of Georgia, and claim to direct 
their legislation and their conduct, and to judge of 
the propriety of their measures. This is not a 
question to be used fer party purposes; the rights of 
Georgia and the lives of her people are not to be 
weighed by electioneering balances; such conside- 
ratioms deserve and will receive the contempt of 
every honest man. All the tendencies of this dis- 
cussion, as conducted by gentlemen in opposition to 
these appropriations, are to inflame the Indians ; 
and if Ross and his associates who are now in the 
gallery, weré not sensible men, war and bloodshed | 
would be the inevitable consequence. It is well 
that the common Indian, whose nature is revenge- 
ful, has not heard this debate; nothing could be bet- 
ter calculated to inflame him. It is a subject that, 
if discussed, should be done with calmness, and 
with a view to the peace and safety of cur citizens 
and the Indians. 

Bat what were those laws which Georgia ex- 
tended over the Indians? They were the same 
which operated upon her own citizens; for crime, 
the punishment the same for the same offence; in 
their contracts they are cautiously protected— 
wisely so. 

Toclese this review, I invite gentlemen east or 
west, north or south, of Georgia, to point to a 
single case where an Indian has been subjected to 
cruelty or an arbitrary punishment. On the con- 
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trary, they have been protected, protected by the 
law, and by a kind and yenerous people, and none 
are mofe so than the citizens of the Cherokee eoua- 
ties. Some of the presen: veneration may con- 
demn, but the time will come \when the policy and 
conduct of Georgia and her people will be appre- 
ciated by all; and whenever that u me arrives, Ido 
not doubt that the unanimous opinion of al! unpre- 
judiced minds will be, that in the necessary exercise 
of her constitutional powers, the policy of the 
State has been characterized by a forbearing kind- 
ness and enlightened humanity towards a power- 
less remnant of an unfortunate race. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now turn my attention for 
a short time to some of the gentlemen who have 
preceded me in this debate. I take no pleasure, 
sir, in the discussion of matters having litle or no 
connection with the subject under consideration, 
nor should I now do so, but from an imperious 
sense of duty. In answer to some rernarks I made 
a few days since, on the President's message and 
the propositions from the War Department, in rela- 
tion to the Cherokee treaty, much has deen said 
daring this debate. 

When that message was communicated and 
read to us I spoke freely. I knew that it would be 
productive of ne good, but, in all probability, would 
lead to bloodshed—at least to confusion and delay 
in the execution or the treaty. And I told the 
House if the Government undertook to postpone 
the citizens of Georgia in taking possession of their 
lands, that aconflict between the State Government 
and the General Government would inevitably en- 
sue; for I knew the Governor of Georgia would 
execute the laws of that State at every hazard, and 
that the interposition was unexpected to me, and 
would be so to the people of Georgi=, whose Go- 
vernor had been notified that the treaty should be 
executed. I also stated that the friends of huma- 
nity—the real, notthe canting hypocrites—had la- 
bored day after day to induce John Ross and his Che- 
rokee delegation to return to his people, and ad- 
vise them to remove peaceably ; that it was his 
duty to do so; and I told him myself, that every 
misfortune that should fall on the Cherokee people, 
unless he did return, would be justly chargeable to 
him, for ata word he could remove them in peace 
and harmony; that by so doing he would subserve 
the cause of humanity, and prove to the world the 
sincerity of his regard for his people; that by such 
conduct he might save the lives of innocent women 
and children, the lives of the unlettered and igno- 
rint among his own people, for the white Indian 
would avout danger. Sir, it is due to that gallant 
an: patriotic officer, General Scott, whose services 
have been required in the execution of this treaty, 
to say, that the night before he left this city he 
urged Ress to go with him to the Cherokee coun- 
try—told him it was his duty to do,so. 1 was pre- 
stnt, and united in the advice. Ross refused, and 
since that period I considered the determination of 
Ross fixed, not to go; and that nothing farther 
would be heard from Ross except through General 
Scott. Both General Scott and myself held this 
language to Ross, not on account of any difficulues 
he could interpose in the execution of the treaty, 
but exclusively from feelings of humanity for the 
poor ignorantand misguided creatures who had 
been misled by his counsels. Gentlemen have ex- 
pressed great gratification at this sudden interposi- 
tion of the President, and have congratulated the 
country that Mr. Van Buren would stay the execu- 
tion of the Cherokee treaty; that the treaty should not 
be executed. This language is bold, peremptory, 
and dictatorial, and evidently means that this 
House would sustain the President in this course, 
and that Georgia should submit. Permit me to 
say, Sir, to this body, Be not deceived; that State 
obeys the exercise of all, constitutional power; she 
will not submit to the enforcement of that which is 
unconstitutional. I trust the day has passed when 
a sovereign State can be awed or deterred from any 
quarter in the maintenance of constitutional rights. 
Let no one act under the belief that these menaces 
will alarm Georgia, even if aided by a proclama- 
tion or a force bill. 

Sir, it has been- asked, why should Georgtm in- 
sist upon the execution of this treaty? I reply, be- 
cause the treaty has been made, has been ratified 
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under the forms prescribed by the Constitution; 
because it is the supreme law of the land, and the 
State hat been duly notified that the compact of 
1802 had been at last fulfilled, and the Indian title 
extinguished for the benefit of the State, after thirty- 
six years’ delay. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire that this whole subject 
should be distinctly understood; for should this un- 
timely interposition of the President produce a con- 
ict between this Government and the State autho- 
rities, the difficulty will not be of Georgia’s seek- 
ing, nor will she, in the least, be responsible for 
the consequences. By the legislation of Georgia, 
the Indian rights of occupancy were extended until 
the 25th day of May, 1838, by which time, under 
the treaty, the Indians were to be removed. The 
Legislature of Georgia, according to the treaty, 
had disposed of the lands in the occupancy of the 
Indians: grants had issued to the citizens, and pos- 
session by law to be taken after the 25th of May, 
1838; on that day the title became complete and 
absolute in the grantee. The Legislature of Geor- 
gia is not in session, and if that body were, the 
title being absolute in fee, the whole interest vested 
in the grantee, under the laws of Georgia; the right 
to interfere with the private property of the grantees 
is beyond the reach of constitutional legislation; so 
the Legislature of Georgia could do nothing, and 
the Governor, I am most certain, will not convene 
that body. Hence it is that the State cannot inter- 
fere with the matter, and the President, or the Se- 
cretary of War, if they had known or recollected 
the legislation of Georgia under the treaty, would 
have seen the legal impracticability of the State 
interfering, if the rights of the citizens were to de 
respected, and the laws and Constitution are to be 
regarded. 

It has been urged in this debate that Georgia 
shonld be compelled to await a new treaty. Is any 
effort making to abrogate the treaty of 1835? Who 
has deciared that treaty void? No constitutional! 
authority, I am sure. Perhaps those gentlemen 
who speak without reference to any particular ob- 
ject save adesire to keep themselves constantly in 
the public cye, aud have been so flattered by the 
notoriety of their attacks, that they can presume to 
declare the will of the people; that they speak but 
to command, and command but to be obeyed; and, 
therefore, the treaty is void. Such gentiemen must 
excuse me if I disregard their vain and empty 
mandates. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] has 
told us he is a State rights man, (by faith, 1 pre- 
sume, surely not by his works) and, as snch, he 
would resist the execution of the treaty, and that he 
would take up arms against Georgia to prevent her 
carrying out its terms. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
what a misfortune it is thatthe gentleman (a State 
rights man) should have been wrought into such a 
belligerent tempest against a Siate; one so warlike 
in his temperament ought to be more cool and deli- 
berate. But this champion of State rights, this 
new light of that political faith, would ‘‘take up 
his arms,” and, disregarding all the restraints of 
discretion and decorum, and with the tone, port, 
and bearing of the god of war, exclaims, ‘‘ | would 
castigate the State of Georgia if she attempted to 
enforce any of the provisions of that treaty.” Sir, 
I shall not suffer myself to forget where I am, but 
I shall also remember that I am the 1epresentative 
of a people who will regard such language as it 
deserves to be regarded; such language towards a 
member of this House would be unparliamentary 
and indecorous, and, towards a State of this Con- 
federacy, is altogether unwarrantable and uncalled 
for, and wholly unjustifiable. As a representative 
of Georgia, I shall not compromit her dignity in 
hurling back any defiance to such language, but 
will only say that Georgia, in her sovereign cha- 
racter, would not deprecate. so much an allempt to 
castigate her, by whom»oever made, as she does 
this incessant rant, disrespect, and insult, by gen- 
tlemen who are utterly ignorant and uninformed 
on the subject on which they attempt to enlighten 
others. 

The gentleman spoke of threats uttered by one 
of the representatives of Georgia. At that time I 
was the only member who had spdken freely of the 
President’s message, and I am sure I used neither 
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the language of menace nor violence; nor is it my || fying such an imputation. That part of Georgia 
| known as the Cherokee region, has been settled 


wont to do so, either in reference to States or indi- 
viduals; nor do I seek the notoriety consequent | 
upon sich a course; nor shall I indulge in loud ac- 
cnsations and denunciations of those high in power | 
merely for personal gratification; nor shall |, ever 


inflict a wound on those who are not ina position | 


to defend or justify. 

But we are told the treaty was obtained by fraud. 
If this be true, why have no direct attempts been 
made to annul it, by those gentlemen making the 
allegation, before the proper tribuna? Sir, no 
treaty has ever been obtained for a fuller and more 
adequate consideration; on the same terms the citi- 
zens of any State in this Union would exchange 
their lands. One gentlemen has said the Senate 
never regarded it asa treaty. This is another of 
those bold and extraordinary assertions, suited to 
the tastes of some, and involves very serious 
charges against the Senate: it places two-thirds of 
that body in the same category with the Rev. Mr. 
Schermerhorn, whose character has been drawn on 
this floor in colors none of the brightest. Sir, 
these often repeated allegations and accusations 
will only serve to shake the public confidence in 
their authors, and will finally be a protection to 
misrule and corraption. The gentleman from Vir- 
gimia says that the Senate ratified the treaty to save 
the lambs from the wolves—the Cherokees from the 
Georgians. How much of justice and truth there 
is in making such acharge, [ have fully shown, 
by adverting to the whole course of Georgia to- 
wards the Indians within her borders. As to 
the decorum or propnety of such language, the 
iastes of that gentleman and myself are so widely 
different that we are not likely to agree on such 
matters until there is a total change in all my no- 
tions of the courtesy due to this House from one 
member to another, and, above all, toa sovereign 
State of this Union. Ferocious as the comparison 
of the gentleman would represent the people of 
Georgia, they are not yet enough so to, forgive one 
of their representatives for paying back, in kind, 
such language and epithets. 

Sir, I am by birth and education a Georgian. I 


shall not, therefore, indulge in any eulogy on her || 


people, nor shall I permit the scorn I feel for such 
rude assaults to throw me beyond that line of pro- 
priety and self-respect which shall always mark the 
conduct of a Georgian; but, in perfect coolness and 


| 


composure, I wiil say tothe eventleman from Vir- | 


ginia, “words sometimes wound more than swords;”’ 
and that it would not detract from his influence or 
usefulness to watch over his own lamb-like disposi- 
tion, and in fuiure to reflect whether it would not 
be equally pleasant to avoid unnecessary violence 
to the feelings of others. 

That gentleman has said that already he “snuffed 
the difficulties, the shedding of blood, in Gecrgia;”’ 
“that the spoilers should be spoiled.” What does 
such language mean? Such language from mem- 
bers of Congress, within the hearing of the Chero- 
lees, is incendiary, and well calculated to inflame 
therm into hostility, under the belief that this Go- 
vernment will sustain them in resisting the treaty. 

Sir, I have said it was Ross’s duty to have re- 
turned home to his people, and have aided in their 
removal, 2s he was advised to do by the Secretary 
of War, General Scott, and other friends of peace, 
harmony, and humanity; but, said the gentleman 
from Virginia, “if he had, he would have been 
snatched up and hung, like another Tassels, on a 
iree, by another Georgia guard.” It is difficult, 
Mr. Chairman, to speak in obedience to the prompt- 
ings of a just indignation, at such a reckless assault 
upon the constitutional authorities of the State, 
without violating the rules of the House, and the 
decorum of debate. Whenhas Georgia or her peo- 
ple thus acted? Sir, I scorn the slanderous impu- 
tation. Itis an imputation that earries with it its 
own antidote, and I pronounce the whole insinua- 
tion unfounded—a groundless and unjustifiable at- 


tack upon the honor and character of the people of | 


Georgia. What, sir! John Ross not safe in Geor} 
gia! Why, sir, was he not born and reared in that 
State? Such allusions I reprobate and contemn. 
I trust the peeple of Georgia cannot be harmed by 
such outrages upon their character—a people whose 
past history is marked by no act of violence justi- 


by a population equal to any portion of the Union 
for honesty and patriotism; inferior to no new coun- 
try in intelligence and morality; and, for humanity, 
kindness, generosity, and hospitality, equal to any 
people on earth. Sir, they are pure and unsophis- 
ticated in their intercourse with the world, but bold 
and resolute, firm and unyielding, in maintaining 
their rights, and brave and quick’in defence of 
their character; and would, no doubt, feel more 
inclined to resent the insult offered to themselves, in 
reference to Ross, than to injure him. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ccrtain you have been asto- 
nished, as well as others in this body, at the tanta- 
lizing and insulting references to Geoigia. It has 
been said that the Cherokee Indians, if the General 
Government will not interfere, are willing to fight 
it out with the Georgians. Are these things said 
to excite the Indians to bloodshed, er to urge Geor- 
gia it.to rashness?’ Did the member using this lan- 
guage desire to insult the people of Georgia, 
through their representatives, or did he expect to 
excite me into passion and indiscretion? There are 
limits the mildest and most forbearing cannot per- 
mit others to pass. ‘There are bounds to the liber- 
ties and freedom of debate, beyond which persona- 
lities necessarily follow. AtthatI point I hope not 
to arrive; but, should it come, the honor and cha- 
racter of my native State shall not be tarnished in 
my person. 

Sir, not content with holding Georgia answera- 
ble for all the anticipated Cherokee difficulties, she 
must be charged as accessary to the Florida war. 
[s it not beyond endurance? Is it not amazing to 
hear it? Canit be from mistake? Sir, Georgia 
had no mere to do with the causes of that war than 
the Stat: of Kentucky. I repel this accusation, 
and demand the ground of the allegation. 

Mr. Harvan rose and said: In the remarks 
made by me yesterday, on the subject of the 
causes «f the Florida war, and the State of Geor- 
gia in connection with it, I did not mean to say 
that Georgia had any direct agency in the causes 
of that war. When speaking of the policy of the 
late Administration for the removal of the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi river, I expressed the 
opinion that the Florida war was one of the fruits 
of that policy; that the anxiety of Georgia to have 
the Indian title to the lands within her boundaries 
extinguished, superinduced the passage of the act 
of 1830, providing for the removal! of the Indian 
tribes;and that that bill was carried in this House 
by a majesity less than the number of representa- 
tives from the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Dawson: Then, sir, there is no ground for 
such a change; and the apology for making it is, 
that the representatives of Georgia voted for the 
act of 1839, providing for the removal of the In- 
dian tribes west of the Mississippi. Why, sir, 
upon the same principle, every State in the Union 
may have contributed to the Florida war. No 
further reply to such an argument can be expected. 

Much has been said by the gentleman from 
Philadelphia. His excitement was too great for 
the subject before him; his feelings led him into 
the use of language which, so far as language 
was concerned, I considered offensive; but so far 
as the intent was involved, inoffensive. He worked 
himself into such wrath that he was drivgn into 
the exclamation, “I am mad, sir,I am mad!” 
Let him cool, sir; restore his temper; suffer his 
passion to subside; speak with deliberation, under 
the control of his reason, and then, sir, I will 
weigh his arguments, and, if necessary, reply to 
them. But, sir, I am much exhausted; and I 
would do injustice to myself and the committee to 
reply to the ravings of an enthusiast—one who ad- 
mits that he is mad, 

Iam convinced, sir, that much more ought to 
be said by me on this subject; but I shall desist. 
The appropriations, to subserve the cause of hu- 
manity by preventing and suppressing Indian hos- 
tilities, and for the purpose of aiding in the execu- 
tion of the Cherokee treaty, f have no doubt will 
be made. If I shall have vindicated my native 
State from unjust imputations, (as I trust I have,) 
cg to me one of the most gratifying acts of 
my life. 
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INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. KEMBLE, 
Or New York, 

In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, June 26, 
1838—On the bill from the Senate “ to increase 
the military establishment of the United States. 
Mr. KEMBLE rose, and said: After the able 

exposé which we have received from the chairman 
of the Military Committee, of the past and pre- 
sent state of the Army, it may appear temerity in 
one unaccustomed altogether to public speaking, 
for the first time to rise in this House; but the po- 
sition which I hold on that committee, and my dis- 
sent on some points from the majority, render it 
necessary that I should offer an explanation of my 
own course. 

At the reduction of the army in 1821, the fron- 
tiers of the United States were estimated at about 
six thousand three hundred miles. The Indian 
tribes were subdued and humbled, surrounded by 
white population, and convinced, by the failure of 
repeated efforts, that all attempt at resistance must 
prove unavailing. Since that time, the frontiers of 
the United States have been extended to not less 
than eight thousand five hundred miles, and the 
Mississippi is no longer an impassable barrier to 
the Western red man; and the Government, with 
motives of humanity, if not of policy, has added, 
and is adding to the Indian force on the Western 
frontier, by the transportation -of the tribes within 
the States, until the whole force, as estimated by 
the Indian Department, will be not less than sixty- 
six thousand fighting men. To keep this force in 
check, the Secretary estimates an army of five 
thousand men, stationed in two lines of fortifica- 
tions, one of Six posts penetrating into the Indian 
co try, and eight posts within the States of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, which, with a reserve of two 
thousand men at Jefferson barracks, and a militia 
force organized and to be called out by the Gover- 
nors of the States, he considers to be sufficient to 
maintain the peace of the frontier. For the north- 
western {rontier, General Scott estimates one regi- 
ment of ten companies of eighty muskets, nine 
hundred men; and for the seaboard and Eastern 
frontier, sixty companies, or five thousand four 
hundred men. This distribution will leave the 
whole Northern and Northeastern or Cana- 
dian frontiers without the protection of a sin- 
gle man ; and it will be seen that, without pro- 
tection t» the Canadian frontier, the Western fron- 
tier requires seven thousand, and the Eastern mi- 
litary division of the country six thousand 
three hundred men, making, together, thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred men, while the bill reported by 
the committee authorizes only eleven thousand six 
hundred. Thus it would appear that under no dis- 
tribution whatever of this military force, can the 
country be efficiently protected. But how is this 
deficiency to be met?’ By militia? Or,in the West 
and South, by mounted volunteers? The expense 
of this last force is estimated by the Secretary of 
War to be four times the cost of infantry, and by 
the Paymaster General at six times the cost of in- 
fantry, exclusive of the enormous waste of military 
stores and munitions of war inseparable from the 
employment of irregular troops, which the Payma:- 
ter Gexeral estimates again as six for one. But, 
taking the whole at ten for one, and supposing, as 
is universally practised, that twice as many militia 
and volunteers are called as would be required of 
regular troops, it would give us the startling fact 
that, in the employment of mounted volunteers, 
who are armed and used as infantry, and can be 
compared only with them, their cost to the country 
is not less than twenty for one of regular troops; 
and to this, and this alone, is to be attributed the 
enormous cost of the Florida war. And, sir, that 
the whole subject of our defences may be before 
you, although somewhat long, I would beg leave 
to read a report from the Secretary of War, made 
some time since to the Senate of the United States: 


DepaRTMENT OF War, March 5, 1838. 
Sm: In obedience to the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, directing me to report the state of the defences of the 
Atlantic seaboard and Gulf of Mexico, and on the Northern aid 
Eastern frontiers, I have the honor to transmit a of the 
Chief Engineer, the details of which are withheld for the rea- 
sons assigned by him; a tabular statement made in 1834 by In- 
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spector General Croghan, together with his letter on that sub- 
ject; a tabular statement furnished by the Chief of the Ordnance 
office; and a printed copy of the report, on the same subject, 
made some time since by the Department, in answer to a call 
of ee ma ne a 
rom these documents it appears that the defences on the 
Atlantic seaboard anu Gulf of Mexico are altogether inefficient; 
the works being unfinished, unarmed, and without garrisons, 
not even men enough to preserve them from dilapidation, or to 
protect them from plunder; and that every naval station and 
ee seaport on the whole maritime frontier of the United 
tates is exposed to be attacked and destroyed by a very infe 
rior force. 

The defences on our Eastern and Northern frontiers require 
repair and enlargement, provided the army be so increased as 
to allow sufficient garrisons to be placed in them. Tnis measure 
is necessary, to enable the Government to maintain peaceable 
relations with friendly powers, by restraining the lawless within 

ts own borders, as well as to protect our soil from sudden and 
unprovoked aggression. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant 

J. R. BOINSETT. 
Hon. Jamss K. Pork, Speaker Ho. of Reps. 


Inspector Ggngrat’s Orion, 

Washington, March 2, 1838. 
Sm: In Decemtier, 1834, I prepared a tabular statement of the 
armament required for the fortifications on the seaboard, which 
I beg leave to submit to you; not that it gives an exact exhibit 
of the wants of the several fortifications at this time, but as put- 
ting forth all the positive information which I possess in relation 
to our seaboard defences, and upon which I had your instrue- 
tions this morning to make a report. 

In excuse for my want of that exact information which, ag In- 
spector General, I may be supposed to possess, I would remark, 
that of late my visits have been confined to the posts on the i1- 
land frontier, and that of the seaboard I can speak with no offi- 
cial certainty, but will at the same time express my belief that 
the following extract of my last report upon the state andf con- 
dition of certain fortifications on the seaboard is but too well 
suited to the present condition of mest of them: 

“The seaboard from New York to Eastport hasalone, as yet, 
come within the course of my inspection, and its defences are in 
a most wretched condition—not a single post along the whole 
line, with the exception of Fort Independence, perhaps, being 
able to pretect itself against the attacks of even an armed brig. 
If any of them have guns mounted, they are upon decayed car- 
riages, which can be no lenger traversed, and upon platforms 
that have long since been declared unsafe.”’ 

_ With respect to the inland posts, I will, in anticipation of any 
inquiries that you may make, aver that, even with the largest 
gartisons that can be assigned to them from our presentarmy 
force, respect being = to the claims of other portions of our 
frontier, they can afford no sufficient protection to the seitle- 
ments of whites in their respective viciaities. Ina word, that 
the entire frontier, from St. Peter’s to the Red river, can be laid 
waste whenever the restless tribes of Indians along it may 
choose to decree to that effect. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. CROGHAN, 


Hon. J. R. Pornsertr, Inspector General. 


Secretary of War. 


Rep rt from the Secretary of War, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate of the \4th October, 1837, relative 
toa plan for the protection ef the North and Eastern 
frontiers of the United States. 

D&sPARTMENT OF War, January 9, 1838. 

Sir: In areply to the resolution of the Senate of the 14th Oc- 
tober last, asking for a “ plan for the proteetion of the North 
and Eastern frontiers of the United States,” &c. I have the ho- 
norto transmit herewith extracts of a letter from Major Gene- 
ral Scott to the Commanding General In this communication, 
that officer does not suggest any new plan of defenee, but con- 
fines himself toa statementof the minimum force required at 
the several posts and stations for the protection of the Northern 
and Eastern frontiers of the United States. Indeed, the very 
thoruugh examination given to this subject by a board of engi- 
neers appointed after the close of the last war, and the general 
system of defence laid down by them, render it unnecessary to 
submit new plansfor that purpose. All that can be done is to 
reiterate their recommendations, and to state the actual condi- 
tion of those frontiers They are exposed to insult and attack 
aleng their whole line; the inland borders, for want of proper 
garrisons for the several posts, and the maritime fiontier, 
—- the fortifications being incomplete, unfinished, and un- 
armed. 

Admonished by the difficulties which had been encountered, 
and the incredible expenses incurred at the commencement of 
the last war, from want of preparation, the nation, immediately 
on the return of peace, adopted measures for the defence of the 
seaboard. The circumstances attending that contest had shown 
that the whole extent of the coast was vulnerable, and that an 
active and enterprising enemy, with comparatively small 
means, might keep the country ina state of alarm, by threaten- 
ing the entire line, and selecting the unguarded points for at 
tack—a mode of warfare which obliged the Government to incur 
greatand disproportionate expense, and to employ an immense 
force in ineffectual attempts to protect its defenceless and exten- 
sive maritime frontier. 

The coast was recunnoitered by a board of engineers, and a 
system of defence adopted, intended to cover our great naval 
establistiments and principal cities; te close important harbors 
to the enemy, and secure thein to our own navy; to deprive the 
enemy of strong positions, where, protected by his naval supe- 
riority, he might fix permanent quarters in our territory, main- 
tain himself during the war, and keep the frontier in a state of 
perpetual alarm; to prevent, as much as possible, the great ave- 
nues of interior navigation from being blockaded by a naval 
force, at their entrance into the ocean; and to cover the coast- 
wise and interior navigation, and give our navy the means ne- 
cessary for protecting this navigation. 

For these pur sites were selected, and works projected 
and qemmnaned. wgte ascale commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the interests they were intended to protect. The whole 
system was adapted to the principles of modern warfare; and, 
ifthe plan had been prosecuted with the same vigor with which 
it was commenced, the fortifications on our maritime frontier 
might have been, if not completed, in a state to be defended, 
and to afford some protection to the points of attack. 
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Unfortunately, the efforts to carry on these necessary works 
have been relaxed. Whether lulled into security ee long 
ce, or influenced by other ca the nation has ceased to 
feel respecting them that interest their importance ought to 
inspire. Appropriations have been denied altogether, or made 
with a sparing hand; the fortifications have been left in an un- 
finished state, ex to the action of the elements, irin 
costly and extensive repairs before they were hal! finished; con 
after a period of more than twenty years, and the ex iture 
of many millions of dollars, there is not a fertrese on eur long 
line of sea defences capable of resisting an armed brig; not one 
that may not be taken by a small force, and seme of them, from 
their quasi insular position, if captured, may be occupied per- 
manenily during the centinuance of a war, or only to be re- 
taken at the cost of much blood and treasure. 

The chief cause of this neglect in one of our most impor- 
tant interests, is the opinion, which has eo generally peovalted, 
that our navy is the first and best fortification, and that all the 
resources and energies of the country ought to be directed to 
the improvement of that arm of the service. No one has a 
higher opinion of the navy of our country than I have; but I 
believe that, even when carried to the fullest extent to which 
it can reach for many years to heme, it will, alone, prove en- 


tirely Inadequate to defend the extensive markime frontier of 
the United States. 


The Board ef Navy Commissioners, in a late re siste 
that, “having due regard to the number of seamen eel in 
our foreign and coasting trade, and in the fisheries, the force to 
be prepared ready for use when circumstances may require it, 
ought to gonsist of fifteen ships of the line, twenty-five fri- 
gates, twenty-five sloops of war, twenty-five steamers, and 
twenty-five smaller vessele; and that the frames and other 
timber, the copper, ordnance, tanks, and chain cables, sheuld 
also be prepared for ten ships of the line and ten frigates."’ 


These will probably be required to supply Josses from decay 
and casualties. 


The French navy now consista of forty ships of the line, fifty 
frigates, and two hundred and twenty smaller vessels, That of 
Great Britain, of one hundred and thirty ships of the line, one 
hundred and twenty frigates, seventy-five dea of wer, ht 
five steamers, and ninety-eight smaller a of war. Or 
these, there are in commission twenty-six shipe of che line, 
eighteen frigates, fifty-three sloops, and fifty smaller veasels of 
war, and six steamers, And yet the coasts of both these nations 
are lined with fortifications, and possess a complete system of 
permanent defences along their maritime frontiers. Without 
such a system, the navy wil] have no place of refuge when 
driven into harbor by stress of weather or a superior force; 
and, instead of protecting our own commerce, and harassing 
that of the enemy, will be confined altogether to defensive ope- 
rations, always distressing and expensive, and too often huriill- 
ating. The extent to which our navy can be carried ought, tn 
my opinion, to be fixed; for it is erroneous to suppose that it 
has no other limit than what a due regard for the revenue of 
the country imposes: to build more ships than we have seamen 
to man them, Would be to i.cur a useless expense; and the 
force proposed by the commissioners ought not, for many years 
to come, t be exceeded. Anxious ae lam to vee the defences 
of the country established upon a permanent basis, and equally 
desirous to see every arm ot the service rendered as perfect and 
useful as possible, | may be pardoned for travelling out of my 
own department, and urging the usefulness of fixing this or 
some other determined limit to our naval forces. This princi- 

le once established, the number and size of the naval eeta- 
Siicheueate store-houses, magazines, and preparations of every 
kind, would be ordered in conformity to n. The number of 
cflicers would likewise be limited to a due proportion, and the 
young andthe ardent and enterprising officer might aspire to 
command The best interests of the country require that this 
system should be adopted, and the preparations be made to 
carry the navy to this limit as promptly as possible; but thie 
measure will not enable us to dispense with permanent fortifi- 
cations. Without them, the commencement of a war will al- 
ways be disastrous. Our lawe do not allow the use of the gum. 
mary means resorted to by other maritime powers to man their 
flects. Our ships of war are to be manned by volunteer sea- 
men, and the coast might be laid waste, and important points 
occupied, before our naval foree could be putin motion. — In» 
deed, without fortifications, and strong ones too, ships of war 
are exposed to be captured or we before they can be fit- 
ted for sea. At Copenhagen, the whole Danish fleet was cap- 
tured, the batteries silenced, and humiliating terms a 
upon a nation, by the sudden attack of an overwhelming 
force. ‘ 

With respect to the magnitude of the worka, to which ob- 
jections have been urged, they will be worse than useless if 
they be not of a description to stop an enemy’s squairon, and, 
if assailable by land, and in a position not promptly to be euc- 
cored, strong enough to resist a coup de main—not such an as- 
sault as the common acceptation of the term implies, but to of- 
fer an effectual resistance for five or six days againe( an attack- 
ing force of ten thousand men, furnished with all the 
and appliances to conducta siege. Notto provide against stich 
expeditions would be to"neglect the lessons of experience, and 
to act in opposition to the principles of modern warfare. 1 has 
been sa‘«l that we are too strong to dread such assaults, and 
need not provide against them; that the enemy could never 
hene to keep permanent possession of any part of our territory, 
and, therefore, we arg eafe from attack. An activeand enter- 
prising enemy will make war upon the reaources of ite adver- 
sary; and, by the temporary occupation of any one of our na- 
val depots, principal cities, or harbors, they might drive thia 
country to expendan amount of blood and treasure torecover 
it, ten times greater than the cost of the expedition. There is 
elways danger of the attempt being made, and, without due 
precaution, we are exposed to suffer the degradation of having 
our soil occupied by a foreign foe, From these dangers, neither 
ships of war nor steam batteries can Lewy the nation; the 
former cannot be rendered effectice to the full amount of their 
force at the commencement of a war, nor until commerce re- 
ceives such acheck asto throw out of employment a sufficient 
number of seamen to man the fleet; nor then ought it to be re- 
lied upon to watch over our long line of coast. To resist the 
navies of England or France, it must be concentrated, and 
either the Atlantic frontier or that of the Gulf of Mexico be 
abandoned. With regard to steam aoe, wee ought only 
to be regarded in the light of auxiliaries to t de- 
fences of the coast—im t, itis true, but, for reesons which 
it would be tedious to here, ee aes quate, of them- 
selves, to afford sufficient protection to the greet interests wa 
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are called upon to guard on our Atlantic frontier, and on that 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

As it may be objected to the completion of all the works 
projected, that if ever we should be involved in a war with 
either of the great maritime powers, they are too far off to as- 
gail our coast with suecess, or to send formidable expeditions 
againat the United States; and therefore, it is unnecessary to in- 
cur this great expense, I will simply observe thatthe events 
of the past wars prove this assertion tu be erroneeus, and that 
eych stations as fi slifax and Bermuda on our Atlantic frontier, 
and the. West India isiands on that of the Gulf of Mexico, are 
near enough to bring those powers within striking distance of 
all the veneedhe points upon our seaboard; and with regard 
tothe expense to be incurred, I beg to refer to the very able 
and luminous exposition of the board of engineers, jaid before 
Congress in February, 1821, where it is conclusively shown 
that the cost of protecting the seacoast of the United States. 
when menaced by an assailing expedition of twenty thousand 
men, by means of a Competent force of militia for the limited 
period of six months, would exceed the amount required to es- 
tablish a permanent eystem of defence. 

Having laid defore you the exposed state of our — 
and stated the dangers to which the country would be expose 
ia the event of war, [ moet earnestly recommend the early 
c empletién of the fortifications intended to cover our principal 

ities and naval establishments, and to protect the entrances of 
our great haibors. Without entering into the controversy re- 
apecting the proper selection of the sites for these works, which 
weuld demand a prefougd knowledge of engineering and great 
yoilitary ekill and ecieuce to determine, 1 am disposed to yield 
implictt confidence to the very able engineers who planned 
them. I have considered all their reports with an earnest de 
vive to artive at the truth, and my judgment is satisfied. No 
doubt reats upon my mind of the wisdom of their choice, and 
of the vast importance of proceeding, without delay, to com- 
plete all (hose fortifications considered by the board as of the 
first Claas; nor of the extreme probability that our enemy will, 
in the event of a war, avail himself of our negligence to at- 
tack, and probably to occupy, some of the most exposed points 
of our coast. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charies- 
ton, are all ungovered, and exposedtoattack. In thesame con: 
dition are N rs bay and Hampton roads. The defences 
of the firet are of the jast importance, whether it be regarded as 
a refuge to our own fleets in the tremendous northwest storms 
which so often desolate our coast in the winter season, and 
from which ti} bay affords the only entrance and provection 
during theiy continuance, or as a position from which, when 
once ocaupied by an enemy in time of war, it would be both 
extremely difficult and immensely expensive to dislodge him 
Hampton roads is of equal importance, and equally exposed: 
and here let me observe that fortifications, such as those pro- 
jected and ig progress at the entrance of this roadstead, serve 
not only to défend the country and navigation behind then, but 
to protect the waters within reach of the auxiliary force which 
ought te be within their walle and under their guns. What 
enemy would dare to occupy Lynnhaven bay, ifsteam-batteries 
were anchored under the fires of Fert Monroe; or attempt to 
march against Norfolk, ifa eorps de reserve were within that 
fortress? So ofthe works to defend Boston. The fortification 
at George's island not only covers that city, but protects Nan- 
tuskot roads, and will prevent an enemy irom occupying that 
posiuon. 





There is no part of our maritime frontier more exposed 
ind that calls more immediately for the attention of Congress, 
than that of the Guifof Mexico. The rest of our coast, by a 
proper system, may -be so united as to lend each other muiual 
succor; but this portion of it is insulated, and, as it were 
abandoned to its own resources. It requires for its defence a 
great naval depot and a considerable naval force; and it de- 
mands a complete and distinct system of defence. It must not 
be considered merely as the frontier of Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Wert Vlorida, but likewise that of Kentucky, Ohio, 'Ten- 
nese, Miesissippi, Missouri, and Arkansas. The whole of the 
rich and fertile portion of the Union whose waters find their 
outlet in the Gulf of Mexico is interested that the defeners o 
this frontier should not only be strong and respectsbie when 
they are completed, but that the fortifications intended for that 
purpove should be carried on vigorously, and finished without 
unnecessary delay. 

{t is not only necessary that the forts should be built: they 
must be armed and garrieoned before they will constitute forti- 
fications for the defence of the coast. Without these necessa- 


ry requisites, they are fitted only for the use of an invading 
enemy. Not only the appropriation for fortifications, but that 
for ordnance, ought, in my opinion, to be increased, and the 


cannon applied altogether (o the armament of the forts, until 
that be completed; the army he eo far augmented, that the ar- 
tillery iments may eccupy these posts: and such an organi- 
zation adopted of the militia or volunteer forces as will render 
the neighboring population available in cases of alarm or eud- 
den*war. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. R. POINSETT 
Hon. R. M. Jonnson, President ef the Senate 


Such, then, is the state of the country—a_ fron- 
tier unprotected, a seaboard undefended, and the 
very fortifications, raised for the defence of our 
seaport towns, decaying from neglect, robbed by 
our own citizens, and liable to be taken, and our 
cities laid under contribuuon by the most inferior 
force, and that which was erected for our strength 
converted to our weakness. It is a state of things 
which must make every friend of his country 
pause and inquire into the causes; it were enough 
to bring oar republican institutions into disrepute, 
and to prove our scheme of self-government to be 
Utopian. But let us hope for better things, and 
commence by inquiring what should be done to 
save our people from massacre, and the nation 
from disgrace. Honest differences of opinion ex- 
ist among Us as to the course to be pursued. Some, 
regardless of the increased expense, and jealous of 
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standing armies, lest they should be used to the 
destruction of our own liberties, prefer to depend 
entirely on militia; whi'e others, from their com- 
parative inefficiency, consider that their employ- 
ment should, if possible, be avoided. For my own 
part, I consider that both are important to the 
well-being and protection of the state; and 
while I cannot fear the contemplated danger of a 
force of 15,000, or even 20,000 men, scattered 
ever 8,500 miles of frontier, 1 would not unneces- 
sarily increase it, but rather woul keep it below 
what might be considered by some as necessaiy to 
our safety and honor. With a militia force of one 
million and a half, where can be the danger of a 
small, but well-appointed army, drawn from the 
great body of the people, our relations and our 
friends, educated as ourselves, and imbued with 
the same holy tore of liberty that characterizes 
every American? Supposing the power to exist, 
can such men bc formidable to the liberties of our 
common country? Although history may afford 
some striking examples, when a Jawless soldiery, 
under an ambitious leader, have violated thcir du- 
ty to the state, I recollect of no instance of their 
eventual success, nor could it happen until the 
great body of the people had become degraded, and 
existed only as the ready prey of the first invader, 
foreign or domestic. But how many more cases 
can be found of armies devoted to the rights and 
liberties of their common country?) Then, why 
shou!d we consider the American soldier devoid of 
those high attributes which adorn the private citi- 
zen? Why suppose him less patriotic, and less de- 
voted to the common interest? Is there any thing 
in the history of our own country which would 
warrant such a conclusion? On the contrary, does 
not every page of our short, but eventful, story 
warrant a conclusion directly the reverse? 


Now, sir, while I am willing to grant every se- 
curity to the Western frontier of the United States, 
I claim equal protection for the North and East, 
and seaboard of ourcountry. At this instant, Great 
Britain has 40,000 men in arms in Canada, and 
5,000 in New Brunswick; great excitement exists 
on both sides of the frontier, and troops are neces- 
sary for the protection and the execution of cur 
own laws. And I here claim, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the State of New York, that this Con- 
gress will so act upon the subject as to place us in 
safety, withoutendangering other portions of the 
Union. — It is due to justice and to the interests of 
the United States; for from New York we derive 
the largest portion of our fiscal resources; and her 
position renders her, independently of her popula- 
tion, of equal, if not greater, importance to the na- 
tion than any other State in this Union. 

There wer’ sone points of difference of opinion 
with the military committee, to which the chair- 
man has adverted in his speech, which I wish, at 
this time, to respond to, and particularly in relation 
to the transfer of an officer from each ef the com- 
panies of artillery. These companies, when used 
as light infantry or in the field, are organized into 
three divisions of two guns each, in all six guns: 
a lieutenant commands two guns; one lieutenant 
has charge of the ammunition, one acts as aid-de- 
camp to pass the orders, and the captain commands 
the whole. Thus, if you take off one lieutenant, 
you must reduce the effective force of the company 
two guns, or one third of its power. At other 
times the artillery isemployed in detachments, and, 
in such, a greater number of officers is always re- 
quired, as no detachment can be made with less 
than two officers. 'The two principal amendments 
which I have offered to the bill consist, first, in an 
equalization of the pay of the whole army, con- 
ceiving it unjust that those who serve in the field 
should be worse paid than those whe are comforta- 
bly accommodated here or elsewhere. The next 
is a plan to enable officers who have served their 
lives -n the army, but are now worn out or muti- 
lated, and uniit for active daty, to retire upon their 
pay proper. There are many such who now re- 
ceive their full pay, because there is no provision 
otherwise for them, but who would be glad to re- 
tire upon a pittance. At a proper time, I shall 
more fully state the case to the House, considering 
it, as I do, an act of justice, policy and sound 
economy. 


Senate. 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, Jury 4, 1838. 

On the bill “‘to increase the present military esta. 

blishment of the United States, and for other pur- 
s.”” , 

Mr. BENTON having briefly explained the ob- 
ject of the bill— 

Mr. PIERCE of New Hampshire said that he 
had never found it more difficult to determine what 
was his duty, than on the present occasion. That 
an increase of the military force was highly neces- 
sary, if not indispensable, he believed was very 
generally admitted, and he had felt upon the sub- 
ject, individually, no ordinary solitude. It was 
demanded by the present relations of the country, 
by the unhappy and unquiet state of things on our 
widely extended borders, on the North and on the 
East, as well as ou the South and West. Thecall 
at this moment comes alike fromjour Southern and 
Western frontier, and along the Eastern and 
Northern boundary from Madawaska to the lakes. 
He was not disposed to disregard the necessity which 
was urged in favor of the bill. A sufficient force 
should be provided for the preservation of our neu- 
terality, and fo afford to our border inhabitants the 
protection which they have a‘ right to demand at 
our hands. His embarrassment, on the occasion, 
arose /rom the fact, that the bill had reached a 
stage in its progress, when it was impossible to 
amend it; and itembraced provisions, in his judg- 
ment, most unequal and unjust. It was empha- 
tically a staff bill; and he would not allow the in- 
vidious distinctions made between the officers con- 
nected with the bureaus of that department and 
the line of the army to pass in silence; at least one 
voice should be raised for those who were not here 
to speak for themselves, and who are hardly 
heard of in Washington, except in the official re- 
ports from the frontier, or from the battle field. 

Mr. |’. said he should not, at this late hour, feel 
justified to enter upon a detailed argument, or at- 
tempt any nice analysis of the bill; but he would 
notice sume of its provisions, which were as extra- 
ordinary as they were unjast. Let it be known to 
the country, said Mr. P. that this bill provides for 
an increase of one hundred and forty-six officers; 
that one hundred and thirty-three out of the one 
hundred and forty-six are for the staff, and thirteen 
for the line, of the army; and let it be known, too, 
that in this reorganization of the staff, and in its 
immense increase, promotion is exclusively to ac- 
crue to those officers who now hold places in this 
favored arm of ihe service. 

Look, for instance, at the fourth and fifth sec- 
tioas of the bill, They provide “ That the corps 
of topographical engineers shall be erganized and 
increased by regular premolions in the same, so that 
the said corps shall consist of ene colonel, one lieu- 
tenant colonel, four majors, ten captains, ten first 
lieutenants, and ten second lieutenants; that vacan- 
cies created by said organization, over and above 
those which can be filled by the present corps, shall 
be taken from the army, and from such as it may 
be dcemed advisable of the civil engineers,” &c. It 
would be perceived at once that officers in the line 
of the army were prevented, by the terms of the 
bil, from promotion to any situations of rank. In 
the organization of the corps, is not the Executive 
competent to judge of the merits and qualifications 
of officers? and is it necessary thus to provide 
against the appointment of officers from the line of 
the army? The Executive has taken an officer 
from the staff to command the whole army in Flo- 
rida, but the Executive is not to be left at liberty to 
take an officer of rank, who has been fighting your 
battles in that sickly climate, and disheartening 
warfare, and give him an appointment in the staff. 
Other provision:, similar in character, Mr. P. said, 
will strike the attention of any Senator who would 
carefully read the bill; and he predicted that the 
construction which he gave to the bill would be 
verified by the fact, that, in this reerganization of 
the various corps, not a single situation above the 
rank of captain would be conferred upon any 


officer now in the line of the army. 
He, Mr. P. was not one of those who believed 
that an efficient field officer and fighting officer 
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was disqualified for making a good staff officer. 
But, said Mr. P. the advantage of the staff, on the 
score of promotion, is not all of which the officer 
of the line has to complain; though, as every man 
knows, it is much to the proud and gallant soldier. 
By the provisions of the bill, a major in the staff 
would receive one hundred and forty-nine dollars 
month, while an officer of the same grade if 
tie line would receive but one hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars per month, making a difference 
annually of two hundred and sixty-four dollars; 
and the same difference would obtain in relation to 
all grades in the two corps, in proportion to their 
rank. These were all provisions for which no man 
here would pretend to assign any good reason. 
They are distinctions most unjust and invidious, and 
distinctions against which he took occasion to enter 
his decided protest. Having passed this bill, said 
Mr. B. nothing will be left to be done in the way of 
injustice, and, he would add, indignity, to the line of 
the army, except to repromulgate the celebrated or- 
der (No. 48) issued several years since, which denied 
to the officers of the line the right to visit this city. 
While speaking of the injustice proposed to be done 
to the officers of the line by this bill, he felt autho- 
rized to advert to the treatment they had received 
on other occasions. He asked what was the cause 
of that order?’ Upon what suggestion, and by whom 
made? Why was it promulgated? Had any offi- 
cer of the line dared to question here the superior 
qualities, the superior services, and consequently 
superior claims, of the staff? Did the occasional 
pearance of an officer of the line in this city, not 
leave the field of Washington campaigning sufli- 
ciently clear for the different Bureaus? These were 
questions which he presumed the officers of the line 
would like to have answered. Listen, said Mr. P. 
to a paragraph or two of this notorious order: 

“No officer will visit the seat of Government, 
unless ordered, or unless specially permitted so to 
do by the General-in-chief. An officer, however, 
may pass through the seat of Government whencn 
duty or on leave of absence, provided it is the most 


direct route to his place of destination; but in such - 


case he will report in person to the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, and will not remain more than twenty-four 
hours.” 

Sir, said Mr. P. was it not most gracious to allow 
the officer who had been for years, perhaps, on 
your extreme western frontier, to pass through the 
capital of his country on the way to his post for 
duty, or, it may be, to the home of his childhood, 
“ provided it was in his most direct route?” Was 
it not most kind and considerate to allow the gallant 
soldier of the line, after the toil and exposure of 
active service, to rest his weary foot for a single 
night in this city, provided he reported in person to 
the Adjutant General?) Weary and fatigued, he 
could not report by sending his note, but must 
make his bow in person to the head of a bureau! 

The repeal of this obnoxious order was impe- 
riously demanded by a power higher than the 
power of Congress, by public opinion; and public 
opinion would fix the seal of its disapprobation 
upon the invidious distinctions recognised and 
established in this bill. 

Mr. BENTON replied to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, (Mr. Prerce,] and showed that the in- 
crease of the staff which he spoke of was nominal, 
not real; that it occasioned but few additional per- 
sons to be employed in that branch of the service, 
and actually lessened, instead of increasing, the 
expense in the branches of the staff which occa- 
sioned the remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. The engineers had particularly at- 
tracted his attention, and excited his remarks; buta 
look into the blue book would show him that with 
an apparent increase of above seventy officers in 
the engineers proper and in the topographical en- 
gineers, there was an actual reducticn both in the 
numbers employed, and now employed by law, in 
those two corps, and in the amount of compensa- 
tion which. they received. This apparent contra- 
diction is thus solved. These two corps have been 
prosed by the experience of about twenty years to 

physically incapable, from their defect of num- 





rs, to perform ne oe eres one. To 
this defe ngress, insiead of increasing 
the eorps, directed citizens to be employed, and 
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left it to the Department to fix the compensa- 
tion. The act of 1824 for making surveys for 
internal improvement contained a section of this 
kind. Under these acts acorps of citizens were 
permanently employed to do the duties of engi- 
neers and topographical engineers, and this citizen 
corps was much more numerous, and in many in- 
stances much more highly paid, than the officers 
of the corps. Thus, look to page 118 of that vo- 
lume, and it will be seen thatthe corps of engi- 
neers proper consist of twenty-eight officers, of 
which upwards of one half are first and second 
lieutenants, and have but small pay; then look to 
page 100, and you willsee fifty-six names under 
this caption: ‘4 list of officers and agents, civil and 
military, not named in the Army Register, employed 
under the Engineer Department.” Looking into the 
compensation which these fifty-six persons so em- 
ployed receives, and it will be found, in many in- 
stances, that they receive much more than any offi- 
cer allowed by the bill under consideration to be 
added to the corps. Thus, the first named person 
receives six dollars per day, and two and a half 
per cent. on disbursements, not to exceed two dol- 
lars per day for disbursements; the seco.id receives 
two dollars per day and two and a half per cent. 
on disbursements; the third receives five per cent. 
on disbursements; the fourth receives the same; 
the fifth receives $3000 per annum, fixed by law; 
the sixth receives $1,200 per annum, with 24 per 
cent. on disbursements, not to exceed two dollars a 
day for disbursements; the seventh receives $1,500 
per annum, and nine cents per mile while travel- 
ling on duty: and so on, some more, some less, ac- 
cording to the duty they have te perform, until the 
whole fifty-six are provided for. Now, this long 
list of persons thus employed, are doing the duties 
of engineers, because there are not engineers enough 
to do their own duties. They have been appointed 
for defect of engineers: if this bill passes, a large 
proportion of these fifty-six persons may be dis- 
pensed with; and thus there is, in reality, neither 
increase of numbers employed, nor of expense in 
the engineers proper. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Pierce] 
also speaks of the topographical engineers; and here 
he must receive the same answer as in the case of 
the engineers proper. There are now but ten offi- 
cers in that corps; their names are seen at page 119 
of the Blue Book; but these ten could not do the 
fourth part of the work required of them, and Con- 
gress, by act of 1824, authorized citizens to be em- 
ployed te do the work required of them; and at 
page 119 of the same book, you will see the 
names of thirty-six persons so employed, 
and their compensation stated thus: $6 per day, 
and 10 cents a mile while travelling on duty ; $5 
a day, and 10 cents a mile while travelling on 
duty ; $4 per day, and 10 cents a mile while tra- 
velling on duty ; $125 a month, and 10 cents a 
mile while travelling on duty ; $4 per day, and 24 
per cent. on his expenditures; $3 50 per diem, and 
24 per cent. upon his expenditures, By the bill 
before the Senate, the corps of topographical en- 
gineers will be increased twenty-six in nember, 
and the act by which the thirty-six are employed 
to do their duty will be repealed. Instead of an 
increase of twenty-six, then, in this branch of the 
service, there avill be a diminution of ten. There 
will also be a diminution of expense ; fer, of the 
increase, six will be captains, and twenty will be 
first and second lieutenants, at from $30 to $50 
a month and their rations, instead of the compen- 
sation of twice, or thrice, or even four times that 
amount now given to citizens to do their work. 
There is, therefore, a further gain in the reduction 
of expense, as well as in the rednetion of numbers ; 
but these are not the only gains. The person who 





is employed in place of an officer does nothing but’ 


attend to the particular service for which he 
is engaged, and is not subject to the rules and ar- 
ticles of war, how great soever may be his mis- 
management in the conduct of the work ; while an 
officer of the army is subject to any other duty 
which the Government chooses to put him on, and 
is under the strict discipline of the rules and arti- 
cles of war for the fidelity of his conduct. 

Having shown how great was the error of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Pierce] in re- 
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lation to the two corps of engineers, Mr. B. then 
went on to show that he was also in error in regard 
to the ordnance, where an increase of twenty offi- 
cers was counted, when, in fact, there was no in- 
crease at all, the twenty officers added to that corps 
being merely so many transferred from the artillery. 
So of the quartermaster’s department. Upon the face 
of the bill there would seem to be an increase of 
twenty-eight, but, by looking into the existing laws 
and the present state of that corps, and it would be 
seen that twenty of the twenty-eighty are already 
there. This reduces the apparent increase to 
eight; but by the supplemental bill which the 
Military Committee of the two Honses had 
digested, and which he (Mr. B.] should offer as 
soon as the main bill passed, these twenty-eight offi- 
cers would not be detached from the line vf the army; 
they would continue to be officers of the line per- 
forming duty in the staff. Thus the increase of 
the staff will, perhaps, be two dozen, instead of the 
one hundred and thirty-three, which the Senator 
from New Hampshire supposes; and of wis in- 
crease a part will undoubtedly be taken fiom the 
officers of the line. Having shown these errors 
with respect to the increase of the staff, Mr, B. 
went on to show that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was also in an error with respect to the 
officers of the line. He says one hundred and 
forty-six new officers are created by the bill, of 
which only thirteen are officers of the line. This 
is a greaterror. There are forty-five new officers 
of the line provided for in the bill. The new regi- 
ment of infantry itself requires thirty-three officers, 
and the four new companies of artillery will re- 
quire twelve more. Thus, instead of one hundred 
and thirty-three staff officers to thirteen of the line, 
the bill will show about double as many of the 
line as of the staff.* The fact is, that the line 
gains far more than the staff by this bill and the 
supplement. It gains about double in point of 
numbers; and besides that, above thirty officers of 
the line will be employed on staff duties in the 
Quartermaster’s and Adjutant General’s depart- 
ment, receiving staff pay and retaining their place 
in the line at the same time. But the bill was 
not drawn with a view to favor either class of these 
officers, but to increase the rank and file—to in- 
crease the number of fighting men, by restoring 
the 4,000 men who were disbanded when the army 
was reduced from 10,000 to 6,000, in the year 
1821. This was the main object of the bill, and 
this object it accomplishes. By this bill the 4,000 





* The list of new officers created during the ses- 
sion, and published by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, shows that the new Army bill and 
the supplemental bill increased the officers of the 
line to the number of forty-five, and the officers of 
the staff to the number of twenty-seven, being a 
total increase of seventy-two. The following is 
the statement of the Clerk. The infantry and artil- 
lery are line officers, all the rest are staff: 

“New regiment of Infantry —One colonel, same 
compensation as other ofhcers of same grade; one 
lieutenant colonel, do. one major, do. ten cap- 
tains, do. ten first lieutenants, do. ten second lieu- 
tenants, do. 

“Artillery.—Four captains, same compensation 
as other officers of similar grade; four first lieute- 
nants, do. four second jieutenants, do. 

“Corps of Engineers.—One lieutenant colonel, 
same pay as other officers of same grade in the 
dragoons; two niajors, do. six captains, do. six 
second lieutenants, do. 

‘“‘Commissary Department.—One assistant com- 
missary general of subsistence, pay same as lieute- 
nant colonel of cavalry; one commissary of sub- 
sistence, pay of quartermaster of the army; three 
do. do. pay of assistayt quartermasters. 

‘*Ordnance.—Two majors, pay of officers of 
dragoons of same grade; one professor of chemis- 
try, mineralogy, &c. at West Point, pay of pro- 
fesser of mathematics. 

“‘Medical Departmegt —Seven surgeons, same pay 
as other surgeons. 

‘ Nore.—The other appointments authorized by 
the new army bill are staff appointments, to be 
made from the line of the army, and do not in- 
crease the number of officers,” 
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will be restored which were cut off sixteen years 
ago from motives of economy, and for want of 
which the Soathern Indians in Florida, Alabama, 
and Georgia, have since cost the United States 
about twenty millions of dollars. This has been 
our economy: disband regulars which cost but a 
moderate sum, and employ militia and volunteers 
to do their duty, at between four and five times the 
cost of regulars. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN spoke for some time against 
what he deemed the objectionable features of the 
bill; but admitted, however, his hearty concurrence 
in some of the sentiments which had been express- 
e from the other side of the Senate in relation to 
the pay of the officers of the line. He thought 
they had been paid with less liberality, or even jus- 
lice than any other branch of the public service. 
feelings were such on this occasion as would 
induce him to go as far as propriety would dictate 
in rewarding that meritorions class of offieers en- 
cared in the inglorious war of Florida; he used the 
word “inglorious,” because, through mismanage- 
ment on the part of the preceding and present Ad- 
ministrations of the Government, it had been pro- 
ductive of nothing but expense, disaster, and suf- 
fering; and although the officers and soldiers en- 
gaged in that conflict had signalized themselves by 
a devotion to their country, by a chivalry and no- 
bledaring, and by a patient endurance, such as his- 
tory furnished few examples of, yet they had reap- 
ed no laurels; indeed, were scarely heard of, un- 
less some poer fellow, with leg or arm gone, 
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made his appearance at Washington. And 
it was these very brave spirits, (never 
heard of but in the hour of battle,) who 


were totally neglected by the bill before them; while 
others, who had lived their career in one uninter- 
rupted sunshine, were alone made the recipients of 
Government bounty! Was it not time that such a 


system should be checked? was it not time to 
break up the pretorian cohorts, these Capitoline 
guards, half officer, half civilian, “sprinkled with 
the dandy,’ who were dancing attendance at the 
skirts of Congressmen, or basking in Executive 


sunshine; never seen in the hour of danger, and 
found only where favors were to be had? Another 
objection, which struck him with peculiar force, 
was the fearful ratio in which the staff was in- 
creased. Was it not already a most overgrown 
branch of the service? The honorable Senator 
from Missouri, whose judgment might be beiter in 
military matters than his, [Mr. C’s,] had reported 
this increase; butjcould it be possible that, out of an 
augmentation of one hundred and forty-six officers, 
one hundred and thirty three were necessary 
for the staff? Was the whole army to be con- 
verted into staff officers? He had always under- 
stood that, in its former erganization, the avowed 
object of keeping up such a disproportionate 
branch, as the siafi evidently was, even at that 
time, to be the readiness with which the rank and 
file could be filled up, and the economy that would 
accrue to the Government from a well organized 
body of officers of that description. Where, then, 
was the necessily of this further addition? where 
the necessity of still further increasing this dispro- 
portion? Besides, was it not seen that whenever 
an increase was contemplated, that the preterian 
band, to which he had alluded, were found mareh- 
ing in advance, and obtaining all the honors and 
advantages which such an increase was calculated 
to bestow. Why were these men made to receive 


more emolument than those worthy officers of the | 


line who had signalized themselves by their ser- 
vices and sufferings in Florida? Might it not be 
traced to the influence which their position here 
enabled them to exert? He thought it high time 
that this system of favoritism should be checked; 
and he called upon the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to give his vote against the bill as it then 
stood, and thus aid in arresting what he considered 
an unequal and unjust proceeding. If an increase 
of the staff were necessary, which he would by no 
means admit, it certainly could not be to the extent 
contended for in the bill; and such was his {Mr. 
C's] repugnance, that he would vote against the 
whole measure rather than lend his sanction to it 
in its present shape. If this little inérease to the 
stall were admitted now, might we not again be 
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called en for a still further increase, and an in- | cessary for him to repeat his opinion of those 


crease of their pay, until, like Brennus, they would 
place their swords in the scale, and still complain 
that they did not weigh enough. We all knew 
how easy it was to go on creating abuses, but how 


| difficult it was to retrace our steps; and he, there- 
| fore, thought it would be better that the whole 
| Matter should lie over until the next session than 
| to be precipitated through Congress at this late 


peried, with all its faults and glaring inconsisten- 
cies upon its head. He agreed most fully with the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that it would have 


| a tendency to create heart-burnings and distrust 


among those gallant officers of the army, who, 
after fighting the battles of the country, found all 
their well-earned claims neglected, and the honors 
and emoluments bestowed on those who made 
their campaigns at this metropolis. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benton,] in his explanation of the bill, had told 
ns that, for want of a sufficient number of compe- 
tent officers in the Engineer corps, citizens had 
necessarily to be employed, and read us a very 
formidable list of persons engaged, some at $12 
and others at $8 per day, which, to his [Mr. C’s] 
mind, indicated a very great piece of extravagance, 
as the wisest and best men the nation produced 
were sent here, and did not receive more than $8 
for their services. In the war in Florida, too, it 
appeared that citizens had been employed, ay, and 
paid, three hundred thousand dollars, to cut wood 
and draw water, and make military roads. Why 
had not the soldiers been taken for these purposes? 
It appeared to him that one abuse only was to be 
corrected by the creation of another. Congress 
was, or ought to be, competent to correct them all 
atonce. He was of opinion that that body was 
fully adequate to the task, and he called upon 


Senators not to pass the bill before them until it | 
was pruned, or, at least, made just and equal in its | 





beatings. He thought there was still time suffi- | 


cient for the introduction of such clauses, at least, 
as would render it less objectionable than it was at 
present. 

Mr. BENTON replied to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen] and regretted thathe had 
not been in his seat a few minutes sooner, while he 
{Mr. B.] was replying to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Prerce.] He would then have 
seen that there was no ground for his fears from an 
overgrown staff; that there was a great error in sup- 
posing there were to be 133 staff officers, and only 
13 line officers; and that it was all a mistake to 


suppose that the line was sacrificed to the staff. He | 


{Mr. B.] bad shown all this error before the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had got into his seat; but he 
would go over it again to show him his error, and 


to prevent him voting against the bill under wrong | 


mpressions. 
showing that there would be about double as many 
officers of the line as of the staff, and that, so far 
from being excladed from the staff, upwards of 
thirty staff officers were ordered to be taken from 
the line, and, what was more, to be both line and 
staff officers at the same time. Mr. B. said the 
Senator from Kentucky seemed to be founding his 


Mr. B. then briefly recapitulated, | 





objections to the bill, not upon the bill itself, snch | 


as it was, and such as it lay printed before them, 
but such as it had been described to be in a news- 
paper, (the National Intelligencer) and where all 
these errors about the 133 staff officers and the 13 


'| line officers, and all these statements of invidious 


distinctions between line and staff, and to sow jea- 
lousy between them, and to excite animosity 


| against the friends of the bill, were to be found. 


The newspaper statement had been shown by him 


_ to be a description of what did not exist; and if the 


bill passed, it would speak for itself, and would 
show that the newspaper account was entirely erro- 
neous. 

With respect to the troops serving in Florida, 
Mr. B. said it was not necessary for him to speak 
his sentiments of their merits. That he had done 
on former occasions, and when it was the fashion 
to revile and disparage. Mr. B. had defended 
tRose troops when they were attacked; and he was 
glad to see that both sides of the chamber now 
united in giving them the applause to which they 
were entitled. He did not, ore, deem it ne- 





troops; but as the Administration seemed to be 
strack at, he believed he would speak with a per- 
fect knowledge of the truth when he should Say 
that the President and Secretary at War were f ully 
sensible of the services and sufferings of those 
troops which were in, or had been in Florida, and 
that, if the bill passed, the officers who had served 
and suffered there would find that they were not 
forgotten, or undervalued, when the new regiment 
came to be officered, or the staff appointumeats to 
be made. 


Mr. B. was surprised at the distinctions which 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Critrrenprn 
was making between the staff and the line officers, 
Did not the gentleman know that all the staff offi. 
cers had been line officers, and had done their part 
in the services and sufferings of the field? Were 
not many of them as well scarred with wounds as 
any Officer of theline? And were they not, in many 
instances, identical, that is to say, both lineand staff 
officers at the same time? These officers of the staf 
are reproached with being in this city, as if it was 
not the post of service for most of them! Many 
of them were stationed in the city; and as for 
hanging about the halls of Congress, they were but 
little subject to the reproach. As the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, he (Mr. B.} 
knew that their presence was often necessary ; that 
they came upon business; that he himself often ap- 
plied to them to come in person and answer ques- 
tions to the committee or to its chairman, both as 
more expeditious, and a more saisfactory way, 
than answering questions in writing. There were 
some staff officers who had hardly ever been seen in 
Congress: the late commander in Florida, the Quar- 
termaster General Jesup, was one of these. He, 
[Mr. B.] in eighteen years’ service in the Senate, 
had never seen him in the Capitol. It would be 
invidious to particularize; but there was a staff of- 
ficer now, or just now, in the galleries, who was 
appointed to the staff twenty-five years ago, on the 
field of battle in Canada, and from the line, and 
who had served all round the circumference of the 
Union, north, south, and west, from the Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico; from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to the Creek nation and Florida, and who now, 
for the second time in his life, had seen this Capi- 
tol, and now only sees it on his way from Florida 
to the Northwest. He spoke of Major Brant, and 
who, if this bill passed, might be promoted to a 
lieutenant-colenelcy. He was one instance, and 
one only out of many which might be quoted, of 
the injustice of the kind of remarks which had 
been made. 

It was complained that the officers of the staff, 
in some corps, were to have promotion; but was 
not this the case in the line? All officers of the 
line were entitled to promotion within their respec- 
tive corps as high as the rank of colone!; and why 
not give the benefit of the same principle to the 
staff? Promotion is the life of every service. Man 
lives npon hope; and he must always see something 
in the future betterthan the present to invigorate 
and animate his exertions, otherwise he pines and 
languishes and sinks into despair. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,} 


| is persevering and excessive in his objection to 


the staff. Does he reflect that there can be no army 
without a staff? that there can be no military ope- 
rations without a commissariat of subsistence to 
furnish food, a commissariat of clothing to furnish 
clothing, an ordnance department to furnish 
arms and ammunition, a quartermaster’s depart- 


| ment to furnish transporiation, engineers to con- 


stract forts, topographical engineers for maps and 
drawings, paymasters to pay them, adjutants gene 
ral for the dissemination of orders, the preserva 
tion of records, and the keeping and the right or- 
dering of the details of service, and finally, a medi- 
cal staff to care of the sick and wounded? Has the 
Senator from Kentucky considered that there can 
be no army without all these things; and that the 
departments which give these indispensable aids, 
must have their heads at the seat of Government, 
and their subordinates dispersed all over the coun- 
try? Certainly, if he had considered these things, 
and also considered that the staff officers have nc 
soldiers under them, he certainly would not have 
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felt sueh objections to them, and such dread of | 


em. 
” The Senator from Kentucky objects that $300,000 
have been paid to citizens in Florida to do work 
and labor for the troops; and why were they so em- 
ployed? Because the reduction of the army in 
1821 left the companies with only 42 men in each; 
a number which, after making allowances for the 
usual casualties, would ofien reduce a company to 


90 or 30 men for duty. The present bill raises | 


the companies to 80 men; and if it passes, there 
will be no more vccasion to employ citizens at five 
times the cost of soldiers, to do the work of sol- 
iers. 

, Mr. B. again expressed his astonishment at the 
character endeavored to be given to this bill, as a 
mere bill for the benefit of the staff, and unjust to 
every other part of the army. He must be permit- 
ted, with the bill in his hand, to contradict the idea. 
The bill was a witness whose testimony could not 
be invaiidated, and which would prove that the 
army itself, THE WHOLE ARMY, and not any 
subdivision, or favorite part of it, was the object 
attended to. ‘The rank and file, the non-commis- 
sioned and the commissioned, the staff and the line, 
were all attended to; and beyond question it was 
the most general and universal bill in favor cf the 
army, the whole army, which had ever been passed 
from the foundation of the Government. In the 
first place, it increases the rank and file and the 
non-commissioned officers in number between four 
and five thousand men. In the next place, it in- 
creases their compensation, by giving to every pri- 
vate, to every non-commissi( ned officer, and to 
every musician, a dollar more in the month. 


In | 


the next place, it restores them their bounty | 


money on enlistment. 


In the fourth place, it | 


makes them a liberal allowance of sugar and | 


coffee as part of the ration, and in consideration 
of surrendering the whiskey part of the ration. 


In the fifth place, it creates post chapliins, to he 
attached to remoie posts, and te perform the couble | 
duty of inculcating the gospel, and giving instruc- | 


tion to the children ef the post. 
advantages which enure directly to the rank and 
file and non-commissioned officers of the army. It 


Here are many | 


puts them on a better footing in relation to their | 


compensation than any army in the world pos- 
sesses. As to the commissioned officers of the 
army, both line and staff, the bill gives an increase 
of compensation upon a new principle, and one of 
more uniform and equal operation than any other 
that could be cevised. 
tion for every five years’ service. This will give to 
the officers of the late war, now in service, five or 
six additional rations per diem, and it will come 
equally to all, without regard to rank, but accord- 
ing to the time which they have served. It makes 
time the measure of this additional compensation, 
which is the fairest measure which can be adopted, 
as time carries forward all alike—the lieutenant 
and his family as well as the colonel and his fami- 


ly—while rank and promotion are irregular and | unequal and unjust ia itself, was to be sanctioned 


uncertain, in some corps slow, and in some 
staff corps not at all until this bill 
shall give it. Besides this, this hill creates 


places for 45 new officers in the infantry and artil- | 
lery, and besides makes several new places in the | 


staff, and besides that authorizes above 30 line offi- 
cers to be employed in staff duties, with the com- 
pensation of staff officers. The bill raises the pay 
of all the staff officers to that of cavalry pay; and 
this is an advantage to many officers of the line as 
well as of the staff, as many of them are to be em- 
ployed in staff duties. But, the Senator from 
Kentucky, and the Senator from New Hampshire, 
(Mr. CrirrenpEeN and Mr. Pierce,} object to the 
whole bill because .t does not raise the pay of all 
the officers of the line to thesame degree. Cer- 
tainly the bjll would be more acceptable to me if 
it did. I have heretofore, and often, labored for 
an increase of their compensation. I have hereto- 
fore stated, and now state again, that our officers 
are paid less than they received during the war of 
the Revolution—that while all the expenses of liv- 


ng have increased, and while all civil officers and | 


the navy have received additional pay, the pay of 
the officers of the army remain where it was fixed 
in the year 1791. “The bill would be more accep- 


It is the additional ra- | 
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table to me if it raised the pay of the officers of the 
infantry and artillery; but is it a cause for any 
friend of the army to vote against it that it does 
not? On the contrary, take the bill, and secure the 
good which it contains, and labor for the remainder 
hereafter. This is the wise course, in my opinion, 
for gentlemen to follow. Itis the course which I 
shall follow. The bill does not contain all that I 
wish, but it does more for the army, the whole army, 
and every part of the army, than any bill has ever 
done since the foundation of the Government; and 
I trust it will be supported by every friend to the 
army. 

In speaking of the bill before the Senate, Mr. 
B. said he had generally combined it with the sup- 
plement which he held in his hand, and which pre- 
sented some amendments to obviate objections, and 
which the military committees of the two Houses 
had agreed upon in informal meetings, and which 
they had cast into a separate bill, in the form of a 
supplement, in order to save the main bill from all 
contingency in the process of amendment between 
the two Flouses at this late and hurried period of 
the session. He now asked the Senate to pass the 
main bill, and make sure of it, and he held up the 
supplement containing the amendments which he 
should immediately offer. The course of proceed- 
ing was new in our Congress, but common in 
England, and was perfectly parliamentary, and 
strictly proper in a case like the present, where the 
main bi!!, though needing amendments, was too 
valuable to be hazarded in the last moments of a 
hurried session, when accidents and contingencies, 
no way connected with th? merits of the bill, 
might cause it to be lost between the two Houses. 

Mr. PIERCE said he had listened with pleasure 
to the remarks of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
BenTon,] and the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
CritTzNDEN.] They had expressed sentiments 
which, he believed, were heartily responded to by 
every member of the Senate. This was doing justice 
to the line of the army in words, and, from the 
assurances given, he had a right to expect that 
some more substantial justice would be done at the 
commencement of another session. He did not 
doubt that this would take place, so far as the 
equalization of compensation was cencerned; but, 
with regard to promotion, the bill precluded the 
hope of justice; it denied it, in terms, as he had 
undertaken to show in his preceding remarks; and 
he would be more happily disappointed than he 
had ever been before, if the nominations which 
would soon be made did not prove that his antici- 
pations were well founded. 

In relation to the pay of the staff and the line of 
the army, he had something more to say. It had 
been said that this odious distinction between the 
two arms of the service had existed from the very 
organization of the army. It was no new fact to 
him; it was one with which he was perfectly fami- 
liar, and his surprise was that it had been so long 
patiently submitted to. No course of legislation, 


or rendered venerable, in his estimation, by age. 
Bad examples were not to derive respect from 
usage and precedent. He must know the reason 
of the distinction before it could receive his appro- 
bation. Was the distinction made on account of 
peculiar elevation ofcharacter, commanding and ex- 
traordinary qualifications? No: he claimed for the 
officers of the line no superiority in any respect, 
but he did claim equality, and challenged compari- 
son. Was the preference claimed for the staff 
on account of superior services rendered, extraor- 
dinary exposure and fatigues endured, and dangers 
encountered? If so, when, how, and where? Mr. 
P. did not complain of the pay received by officers 
of the staff, or say one word in derogation of their 
merits; but he desired to know in what consisted 
their superior claims to the consideration of Con- 
gress and the country. Mr. P. said he knew full 
well that, within the last four years, the army had 
not been in favor. He would not inquire from 
what arm of the service popular sentiment had 
taken its tone; but for the three or four past years, 
the whole effective force of the line of the army had 
been in Florida; and with regard to their services 
there he had a few questions to ask, and some com- 
ments to make. [t had become quite fashionable 






| 


| 


| 


I 


to sneer at services rendered in that disastrous war- 


| fare; and he wished now to ask, in the face of the 
| Senate and of the country, whether, among those 
| troops who had been ordered to repair to that sickly 
| climate, (and who had obeyed the order) and to en- 
| gage ia most disheartening services with a horde of 
| wild antcruel, but brave and artful, savages—in 
| which service even the conqueror’s brow was hardly 
| permitted to wear the laurel, but in consequence of 
| which, many a widow and orphan wept over the 


wreath of cypress, stained in a husband’s or father’s 
blood—whether there had been a single instance of 
shrinking from duty or from danger?—a single in- 
stance where the fight had not been sought, when 
there was a prospect of bringing on an engage- 
ment?—a single instance where a soldier's duty 
was not discharged in a manner becoming a sol- 
dier? If so, it did not come within his knowledge. 
Sir, said Mr. P. the circumstances of this service, 
the situation of the country, the character of the 
foe, has been most imperfectly understood; a coun- 
try, until this war, entirely unexplored by the white 
man; a country abounding with creeks and muddy 
rivers, where the ordinary munitions uf war could 
not be transported; full of impenetrable hammocks 
and inaccessible swamps; or, if accessible at all, 
only through ‘ single file,” or trail passages known 
to the si.vage foe, and to him alone; and through 
which he sought his lurking placcs, where he could 


| not be followed, immediately upon the approach of 


our troops. In such acountry, and against sucha 


| foe, as gallant and patriotic a little army as ever 


stood in the field had nobly done its duty. 

Why, said Mr. P. I can speak with no patience 
upen this subject, and the manner in which this 
service has been regarded. 1 would award the 
meed of honor where it is due, whether acquired 
on the plains of Orleans, or on the banks of the 
Withlacoochie; and I would look upon no service 
as degrading where every man performed his duty 
as gallantly as has our troops in this unenviable 
service. No battle had been, or could have been, 
fought in that Territory except under the greatest 
and most manifest disadvantages, arising from the 
nature of the country, and the fact that it was 
wholly unexplored by aught but the savage; and 
yet when have our troops failed to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity for a combat, no matter 
what were the disadvantages? Never, sir! The 
only difficulty with them was that of finding the 
foe. Recollect, Mr. President, the battles of the 
Withlacoochie and of the Wahoo Swamp—where 
men were fighting breast-deep in mud and water, 
without the possibility of charging upon the enemy, 
in consequence of the deep morass—and let me ask, 
was there ever more gallantry, or more devotion, 
displayed? And in the engagement where the in- 
vincible Taylor overcame the enemy on the Oke- 
chobee, the conduct of his gallant troops was beyond 
all praise. Mr. P. said he could not pass over that 
exhibition of gallantry without noticing it with 
some particularity. He had seen the official re- 
port to-day, and he would read an extract from it. 
After speaking of the first onset which was made, 
as usual, under every disadvantage, the report 
proceeds: 

“The enemy, however, were promptly checked 
and driven back by the 4th and 6th Infantry, 
which, in truth, might be said to be a moving bat- 
tery. The weight of the enemy’s fire was princi- 
pally concentrated on five companies of the 6th In- 
fantry, which not only remained firm, but continu- 
ed to advance until their gallant commander, 
Lieut. Col. Thompson, and his Adjutant, Lieut. 
Carter, were killed, and every officer, with one ex- 
ception, as well as most of the non-commissioned 
officers, including the sergeant major and four cr- 
derly sergeants, were killed, or wounded. In one 
of the-companies, but four men remained un- 
touched.” 

Sir, said Mr. P. here is an exhibition of bravery, 
of cool determined courage, and patient endurance, 
not surpassed in the bistory of warfare. There 
was nothing to excite individual ambition; there 
was no bridge of Lodi; no battle of Wagram, of 
Luizen; no “sun of Austerlitz” had arisen to excite 
them onward; the watchword was not glory, but 
my country and my duly. A savage foe was to be 
overcome in a position of his own selection, in an 
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unexplored conatry. There was no parade, no 
. “pomp and circumstance of glorious war;” there 
were the well-nerved and effective arm and the 
irusty weapon; every thing else had been necessa- 
rily left behind; and, under such circumstances, the 
oflicer must advance at the head of his colamn, and 
he did advance. The result is shown by the ex- 
tract from the report. Every officer, with one 
exception, as we! as most of the non-commissioned 
officers, including the sergeant major and orderly 
sergeants, were wounded; and in one of the com- 
panies but four men were left untouched! 

Sir, said Mr. P. the spirit of the Revolution has 
departed. We do not celebrate gallantry; if we 
did so, the gallant services of the Sixth reziment of 
fufantry would be noticed as uften as the day of 
our Aurican independence shall hereafter recur, 
and the last words of the gallant commander, after 
he received his mortal wound, be recurred to and 
repeated to our children’s children: “Soldiers! re- 
member that you belong te the Sixth regiment.” 
During the Revolution it would have found a place 


by the side of the celebrated exclamation, “Die or . 


live, sink or swim,” &e. Sir, said Mr. P, there is 
nothing in the history of warfare which discloses 
more individual bravery than the Florida cam- 
paigo. I have omitted many exhibitions of that 
bravery; some because they are not proper for 
me to mention.* Young men under the agesof 
twenty-one, who left their homes and families, 
where they enjoyed the ease, the comforts, and the 
luxuries of life, against the earnest remonstrances 
of their friends, have fallen mortally wounded 
while charging the enemy at the head of their 
columns, with a gallantry not surpassed even at 
Thermopylae; and marched miles, while enduring 
almost the agonies of death, before medical aid 
could be obtained. And, sir, men who have been 
performing such services in a thankless war escape 
your notice! The dangers of meeting the very cli- 
mate of Florida have been equal to those of Napo- 
Jeon’s army when led to sunny Italy, or called to 
endure the freezing blasts of a Russian winter; 
and our officers were called to endure the climate at 
the most dangerous season that it was possible to 
select for a Florida campaign. 

Sir, where so many men have fought bravely, 
and have suffered, it would be invidious to call 
names; but I have met two of them upon the walks 
of your Capitol; to one of them I was introduced 
long ago, in my own State, although he is a South- 
ern man. He was young, hale, healthy, and 
cheerful; and a man with whom I became almost 
instantly acquainted, from his frank and generous 
character. When I met him again, here, I did 
not know him. Pale, emaciated, and sallow, with 
his lett hand he took my right, and said, ‘You do 
not remember me.” I recognised him; changed as 
he was, his right arm broken to pieces with a bul- 
let, his voice and eye were still familiar to me. 
Sir, said Mr, P. I did not know he had been in 
Fiorida; and so modest was he that he was indis- 
posed to narrate the cause of his disability. He 
was in Taylor's regiment, and led a company in 
ihe desperate charge made by that regiment. I 
will read an extract from the report of the battle 
ef the Withlacoochie, Dec. 31, 1835: 

“Capt. was fearlessly brave, and although 
severely wounded, continued to head his company 
in the most gallant manner, until he received an- 
other severe wound, when he was taken from the 
field.” 

Mr. P. said he should be glad to see services 
rendered, and duties performed, like these, by men 
whom he knew to be competent to almost any sta- 
tion, suitably rewarded, even if it were to give 
them, in their disabled state, a place in the engi- 
neer, or topographical engineer corps, in prefe- 
rence to men who are their inferiors in rank, or 
who had in the army no rank whatever. 

Sir, said Mr. P. that these offices are bestowed 





* In explanation of the above, we take the liberty 
to state that Colonel Pierce, of the army, brother to 
Senator Pierce, was one of the officers who fought 
with great bravery during the Florida war; and 
Lieut, McNiel, who fell at the head of his com- 
pany, was nephew to Senator Pierce.—Ed. Glebe. 


‘n this manner, the Senator from Missouri has ad- 
mitted; but he has admitted them, at the same time 
declaring his disapprobation. The pay of the offi- 
cers of the army had remained, as it now was, 
from 1791, (when the pay of the army was esta- 
blished lower than the pay of the officers of the Re- 
volution,) to the present time. The pay of the 
navy has been raised within the last three years, 
and that branch of the service was now, he be- 
lieved, liberally paid, and justly rewarded; although, 
as amember of the other House, he had voted 
against the increase, and on the same ground that 
he opposed this bi!ll—because it made distinctions 
unegual and unjust, placing the staff above those 
who had fearlessly and gallantly done their duty 
in the face of theenemy. This bill provides for 
placing the staff upon a footing with the dragoon 
service. To this, Mr. P. said he had no objection. 
It also provides for inereasing the pay of the sol- 
ders and non-conmissioned officers, and the offi- 
cers of the army proper. The gallant men who 
have sacrificed their health in the marshes of Flo- 
rida, and who, whenever called, have gone cheer- 
fully into the field, are the only persons who have 
received no increase of pay since the act of 1791! 

Mr. Pierce would inquire of the chairman of the 
committee, whether the fifth section of the bill 
was intended to give an intimation tothe Execu- 
live, that he was to appoint individuals to the to- 
pographical engineer corps, who were employed 
there temporarily under the law of April, 1824, 
whether they might be resigned kieutenants, or per- 
sons who had never been connected with the army? 
If this was not the intention, he did not understand 
its impert; and if this was the object, he desired to 
enter his protest toto celo. He believed there were 
officers in the army, fully qualified, who had done 
done their duty on the frontier and in Florida, to 
discharge the duties ia any of the staff corps; and 
he protested against other appointments until those 
individuals were provided for. If gentlemen de- 
sired to enter the army, he wished them to take 
their noviciate in active service; and if brave and 
faithful there, he would urge their promotion to the 
staff with cheerfulness; but he had no expectation 
that selections would thus be made. There was 
litue doubt, in his mind, that promotions would be 
made in a manne ‘to verify the oft repeated saying, 
that one campaign in Wathington was worth two 
in the field, in the face of an enemy. 

Mr. BENTON, in reply to the question of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Pierce,] said 
that the bill itself contained the answer. The sec- 
tion in relation to the topegraphical engincers ex- 
pressly provided that the officers to be appointed to 
that corps should be taken from the army, and from 
such of the civil engineers now employed as it should 
be deemed advisabie to retain. The effect of this 
was to confine the appointments to the army, and 
to the cilizens employed under the act of 1824. It 
gave the latter no legal right to be reiained: but 
only such of them as should be deemed advisable; 
and of this the Senate would have to judge as well 
as the President. 





PRE-EMPTION TO SETTLERS. 
SPEECH OF MR CUSHING, 


Or Massacuusetts, 


In the House of Representuiives, Wednesday, June 13, 
1838—On the bill to grant Pre emption Rights. 

_ Mr. Crarrman: Ihave two or three ideas touching this ques- 

uon. 

Early in the debate, it was intimated by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ranporps] that this bill pk receive litule 
favoramong the members from the North. This may be true. 
But I have eonsidered the bill; and | am so thorouglily persuad- 
ed of its justice and propriety, that, even if alone, of all the 
members on this side of the mountains, I am prepared to give 
it my vore and voice. 

My colleague [Mr. Lrxcon] seems to think the Legislature 
of Massachusetts has instructed the delegation of that State to 
resist the measure. I have no knowledge of any such instruc- 
tions. I never saw them nor heard of them. I have made in- 
quiry of individuals, and have turned over all the books, with- 
ont being able to find a single line of instructions applicable to 
this bill. Tam confident that no such instructions exist. En- 
ter@ining high respect for my colleague, and differing with 
him almost never on a question either of opinion or fact, when 
FF Mee bound to revise my own conslusions; and after 

ful examination, the only voie of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, bearing on the subject, which I can discover on the 
files here, is the following, of Apri’, 1836: 
= Resolved, . That this Legislature approves of the prin- 
ciples of the bill, now before Congress, for_the distribution of 


| from complying with the substantial conditions 
| seribed. And if due proof of settlement, cultivation, and eiti- 
| zenship, as herein required, be not made within —— year next 


the proceeds of the public lands of the United States among 
the several States of the Union; and that our Senators in Con- 
gress be instructed, and our Representatives requested, {o 
= their exertions to procure the passage of that bill into 
a law. 

These instructions are very precise and specific. They ip. 
struct and request the enembere from Mansachusdis to votefore 
particular bill, a bill for distributing among the States the pro. 
ceeds of the public lands. This bill is not that bill. Nor does 
one govern the other. The Legislature desired to have the 
proceeds of the public lands distributed among the States. [t 
did not instruct us as to the mode of sale, or price; whether by 
public or private sale, with preference to any class of purcha- 
sersor not. This bill secures proceeds. It does no more, in. 
deed, than simply to prescribe a mode of sale, or rather to allow 
to the actual settler a preference over the speculator, ata fixed 
price. The proceeds of sale, in this asin every other case 
would be susceptible of distribution among the States. , 

Iam confirmed in the opinion that the State of Massachy- 
setts has Jeftits members to pursue their own judgment ij, 
this matter, by the course they have actually pursued hitherto. 
The act of 1830, which has been treated in this debate as the 
foundation of pre-emption rights, received the vote of the only 
Senator from Massachusetts present (Mr. Silsbee; and the votes 
of seven out of eleven members of the House present from 
that State, (Messrs. Davis, Dwight, Everett, Gorham, Hodges, 
Kendall and Richardson.] When the act of 1832 passed, it 
seems to have been considered so little objectionable, that the 
ayes and noes were not called upon it, nor even a division had, 
either in the Senate or in the House. The aet of 1834 passed 
the Senate without opposition, or @ recorded division, and re. 
ceived the votes of two out of ter ofthe members from Magsa- 
chuseits present in the House, (Messrs. Choate and Everett. } 
One of the Senators from Massachuse'ts [Mr. Webster] sup- 
ported this bill by speech and vote. AndI have the proof be- 
fore me, that the opiniona of his upon the general subject which 
that vote indicates, are not new ones. On Monday, April 21, 
1828, the bill to graduate the price of the public lands being un. 
der consideration, Mr. Webster proposed the following amend- 
ment, viz: 

“ That at any time, from and after the first day of January, 
anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, sach 
portions of the public lands as shall have been offered at public 
sale, and shall also have been subject to entry at private sale 
for the term of —— years, and shall still remain unsold, shal), 
thenceforward, be offered at private sale, in parcels conformimg 
to sectional divisions and subdivisiuns, at the rate of —~ per 
acre. 

“Sec.2. And be further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for any head of a family, young man over the age of 
twenty-one years, or widow, not having received a donation of 
land from the United States, and wishing to become an actual 
settler on any parcel of public land authorized by the first sec- 
tion of this act to be sold at —— per acre, and not exceeding 
in quantity the amount of one quarter section, to demand and 
receive, from the proper register and receiver, a written per- 
mission to settle on the same, upon payment, to be made to the 
proper receiver, of the sum of —— cents per acre; and if such 
person, so applying for and receiving euch permission, shall 
forthwith settle on the said Jand, and he or she, or his or her 
heirs or legal representatives, shall cultivate the same for five 
successive years, and shall be a citizen or citizens of the United 
States at the end of that time, then, on proper proof being 
made, before the register and receiver, of such settlement, 
cultivation, and citizenship, a patent shall issue for the said 
land to the person who received such permission, or his or her 
heirs or legal representatives. And the faith of the United 
States 1s hereby pledged to all persons who may settle on the 
public lands, according to the provisions.of this section, that 
no dispensation shall, at any time, be granted to a individual 

erein pre- 


after the expiration of said five years, the said land shall again 
be subject to entry at private sale, as land belonging to the 
United States.” 

These references to the records of Congress prove, it seems 


; to me, that the members from Massachusetts are not instructed 


in this question; and that they may well continue to vote upon 
it. as they have done, according to their own individual con- 
victions, and with mutual respect and forbearance for each 
other’s freedom whe pn 

Sir, I agree with the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Rogerr- 
sON,] that every Representative here owes a paramount, or 
rather a primary duty to the State which he immediately 
represents; and if the public policy or the interests of Massa- 
chnusetts were in my opinion injored by this bill, that fact 
would materially affect my views of the subject. I think that 
the bill, in those great ulterior consequences of it which gentle- 
men have alluded to, is beneficial to my coustituents ; and if 
this was the place and the time to fo into that qnestion, I wonld 
undertake to prove it.. And, so far as regards the principles 
which the bill involves, they are directly sanctioned by the 
municipal law of Massachusetts. 

That State has at all times possessed a valuable public 
domain, not only within its pepper limits, but also in what 
is now the State of Maine; and the relation of Massachusetts 
to its public lands in Maine is in some respects the same as 
that a the United States to its public lands in the new States 
ofthe West. As in the latter case, so in the former, the pub- 
lic lands of Massachusetts in Maine, ——— the juris- 
diction of another State, are not subject to be taxed by it, and 
remain at the primary disposal of Massachusetts. 

Frem the very outset, in the earliest days of that colony, 
it seems to have been held by its people that its public domain 
was to be administered, not merely for the benefit of the body 
politic, but also for that of the individual persons constituting 
the body politic. Accordingly, in 1629, the very yedr of the 
foundation of the colony, they passed the “ Act assigning lands 
in the Colony of Massachueetts Bay to individuals,” allotting 
two hundred acres to every adventurer in the common stock 
to the amount of £50; one section of which read as follows: 

“For such as, being no adventurers in the common stock, 
shali transport themselves and their families, it is ordered that 
fifty acres of land shall be allotted and set out for the master of 
tne rere ia a dieth t indi {the policy of providing set 

ere is a distinc ca 0 0 a ° 
tlers far the public lands uf he colony. And without minutely 
tracivg the legislation on the subject down to our time, it wi |! 


be sufficient to pause on the State law of 1815, ¢, 13, 
cited by the gentleman frem Missouri, [ 


Mr. } and 
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the from Mississippi, [Mr. Prentiss.) That law, 
as its title and its provisions prove, was ae to systema- 
tige the survey, settlement, and sale of the lands of Massachu- 
setts im Maine. It contains the following section: 

“gsc, 6. Inevery township to be laid out pursuant to this act, 
the commissioners shail set apar‘ fifty lots of one hundre:! acres 
each, of average quality and value, no two lots of whicl: shall 
be contiguous to each other, which shall be granted aa! con- 
veyed to the first fifty setuers in said township, upon the pay- 
ment of five dollars for each lot: Provided, That application be 
made to said commissioners, and a certificate obtained from 
them, authoriziag the person applying fer the same te enter on 
and improve the lot applied for: Provided, also, That every 
pergen, at the (ime of receiving such certificate, shall give bonds 
to the satisfaction of said commissioners, with condition that 
such settler, h's heirs or assigns, shall, within one year from the 
date of said bond, build a house and barn -— such lot, and 
within five years from the date clear up and make fit for the 
purposes of agriculture at least ten acres of auch lot; and upon 
the faithful perfermance of such condition, such settler, his 
heirs or assigns, shall be entitled to and receive a deed of the 
lot described in his certificate, conveying to him and them all 
the right and title of the Commonwealth to said lot; and said 
commissioners shall also set apart one lot of average quality 
and value, in each,towuship, for the usé of the first settled mi- 
nister, one for the use of the ministry, and one for the use ef 
schools, in said township).”’ 

Now, it may be, as my colleague (Mr. Linco.n] suggested, 
that the Legislature, in passing this law, did not attain the 
object it intended; but the infent it seems impossible to deny. 
The provisions of the act are a distinct legislative recognition 
of the policy of placing settlers on the lands then held by the 
State. It promises a donation of one hundred acres to each 
of the first fifty settlers in every township. It makes reserva- 
tions for religious and educational! purposes. And the gentle- 
man from Missouri, [Mr. ILarrison,] who has investigated the 
subject, informs the House that a similar policy has been 
adopted in most of the several States which possess a public 
domain of their own." It isthe self-same policy which I advo- 
cate in the matter of the public domain of the United States. 
Doubtless a conflict of interest may grow up on this point, 
when the domain of a State ceases to be within its own limits, 
and the population settled upon itis no longer its own. But 
that dees not apply to the public lands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in its relations, as a great whole, to the several States, all 
constituting integra] parts of the United States. 

There is another set of laws in Massachusetts and Maine 
still more pertinent to the present question. I allude, not io the 
ordinary case which enters into the municipal jaw of all the 
States, of rights inland acquired by length ef possession, 
but to the particular case of betterment laies, so called, which 1 
cannot distinguish in ae from pre emption laws, each de- 
scription of laws being applicableto persens who settle on wild 
ab without authority of the proprietor, and each’ protecting 
the betterments or improvements which those persons make. 

It has been said that this law does not affect public lands, but 
private only; that the tenant who would avail himself of its 
provisions must proceed under color of title; and that a squat- 
ter would not get any rightby the law. But such is not the 
fact. Evenif the law applied to private persons only, and not 
to the Government lands, that would not help the other side of 
the argument; for ifthe Government may give title by intru- 
sion, as against individuals, a fortiori has it the power and the 
right to do so as against itself. But the “betterment act” has 
been expressly adjudged to apply to the lands of the State, 
and tosquatters; and instead of requiring the tenant to show 
color of title, the law is precisely the reverse; entry by con- 
tract is fatal to his claim, as decided reiteratedly in the courts 
of Massachusetts, Maine, and the United States. 1 have the sta. 
tute before me, and some of the various decisions. 

The law of Massachusetts, stat. 1907, ch. 75, extended b 
stat. 1809, ch. 84, and by stat. 1819, ch. 144, still further extend- 
ed and made to coverall cases, (i Greenleaf’s Rep. 92,) re-en- 
acted by Maine in 1821, after the separation of that State, and 
re-enacted by Massachusetts on occasion of the codifieation of 
her statute law in 1836, (ch. 10],) provides, that if any action 
be brought against one holding land by possession and im- 
provement, for the space of six years, by himself or others, the 
jury may he required to assess the value of the improvements, 
and also the value of the land without the improvements; and 
if the demandant or proprietor elect to take the land, he must 
pay the tenant the assessed value of the improvements; or he 
may abandon the whole land to the tenant for the assessed va- 
jue of the land in its wild state. Such is the substance of the 

law. 

This law has repeatedly been brought under the eye of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. In one case, the Court say: 

“The intention of the statute manifestly being te provide for 
those settlersuponland whe had entered against the will or 
without the knowledge of the proprietor; and nor for those 
who had entered under a lawful contract.”” (xii Mas. R. 330.) 

Tn another case: : Se 

“The object of the Legislature in making the provision was to 
give relief to those who had entered without a ttle, perhaps ex- 
pecting to obtain one; there being many persons in the Com- 





* The present administration of the Staje of Maine entertains 
similar views, embodied in a recent law passed on the recom- 
mendation of Governor Kent, who, in 1830, in the Legislature 
of Maine, spoke as follows: 

“When, sir, as a legislator of the State of Maine, I cast my 
eye over these unfelled forests, ready for the axe of the pioneer 
of civilization, I cannot bring myself to the cool calculation of 
their market value, and rest contented ifthey sell well. In my 
opinion, sir, the first great object which we should have in view 
in all our I i ales settlement Of those lands. The great 
point to which all our acts should tend, to present inducements 
to the hardy yeomanry of our land to mignite to these sections, 
so that in a few years the desert may become a fruitful field, 
and, . naw.stands the native unsubdued forest, our eyes 

-may be blessed with the t of a free, enterprising, industri- 
us, Yankee population, with their churches and schoo! houses 
| cepeeents iO i ; sir; which these lands as an ap- 


pomenee to the Treasury ; which views them on- 
y as asource of revenue; which is willing to aaj] them in large 
tracts to individual speculators, if a few dollars ean thereby 


laced in our coffers, although by these very sacrifices (1 will 
: them sales) the will 
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= who had entered upon wild land,” &c. (xv Mas. 
é -) 

In another case, it is expressly admitted, as being in favor of 
those (but not those only) “who knowingly and wilfully enter 
upon lands belonging to others.’’—(xvii Mas. R. 357.) Indeed, 
the tenant, who holds under a defective title, which he believed 
to be good, is entitiel to compensation for his im provements, 
even though in foraless time than six ycars.—<vi Mas. R. 
303, anc ti Gatlia. 105.) 

These and other cases in Massachuzetts, reaffirmed in Maine, 
(i Grewul. R. 357,) establish my assertion that the bettermeni 
acts epply to squatters, and secure their improvements to 
them. An! this doctrine has been revised and approved in the 
Circuit Courtof the United States. 

The Courtsay: 

_ “The statute (of 1807, ch. 175) * makes no discrimina- 
tion between an innocent possessor or purchaser and a tres- 
passer knowing his own want of title, and acting openly in de- 
fiance o! the rights of the Jegalowner. * * There is much 
apparent ground for arguing that the true reading of the sta- 
tute is, that the tenant, entitled to the value of his improve- 
ments, must be one who has no title but by a possession and 
improvement. The words are, ‘that where any action has 
been, or may hereafter be, commenced against any person for 
the recovery of any lands and tenements, which such person 
now holds by virtue of a possession and improvement,’ &c. 
Now, the argument is, that a person who holds under a title 
cannot be accurately said to be in by virtue ofa possession and 
improvement, whether that title be defective or not. * My 
opinion is, that this question was completely decided by the 
State court (of Massachusetts.) * * Deeming this THs sEt- 
TLED LAW OF MASSAcuussBTTs, I feel myse!f entirely bound by 
it. * * And there is véry strong reason to believe that THs 
CONSTRUCTION HAS, IN PRACTICE, BEEN FOUND WHOLESOME 
AND PRODUCTIVE OF PUBLIC GoopD.’’—iv Mason’s Rep. 174.) 

But this law, itis objected, does not touch the domain of the 
State. Well!l,lam prepared to clear up that point also. 1 
have a case here from the Maine Reporis, part of which I shall 
ask to have read, not only because it elucidates the betterment 
law, but beca‘1se it affirms the moral equity and the justice of 
the principle common to that law and to the bill now before the 
lfouse. The margina! note of the case is as follows: 

“When one entered upon lands belonging to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, lying within the State, and continued 
there for more than six years, erecting a house, planting an or- 
chard, and making other improvements, it was held in an ac- 
tion to recover the possession, brought by the grantees of the 
Commonwealth tii in sig years from the time of their pur- 
chase, that the tenant was entitled to the benefit of the provi- 
sion of stat. of 1521, ch. 47, commonly called the Belierment 
Ad.” 

The counsel for the demandant argued, as it has been done 
here, that Massachusetts could not be disseised; nor could a 
settler on her lands within that State, by a possession of any 
length of time, acquire a right to betterments. 

The Court overruled this argument, and decided in favor of 
the squatter. They say: 

“Tne protection of interests of this kind (settlers’ improve- 
ments) has not, fer nearly thirty years in Massachusetts, been 
regardedas inconsistent with ies rights of the proprietor. 
A law of that Commonwealth, which passed as early as 1808, 
lends its aid to vindicate his title and to restore to him his pos- 
session, but upon the condition that he pay for the additional 
value, derived from the labor and expense of those who may 
lave held the land forthe period of six years or more. The 
proprietor may, athis option, claim to receive the full value 
ofthe land, if unimproved; or, if he choose to retain it, he is 
not toenrich himself at the expense of the occupant, butis held 
to pay forits increased value arising from the improvements. 
This law, which has been re-enacted here siace the separation, 
has become a rule of distributive justice, which has commend 
ed itself to the favorof the public for the equity of its provi- 
sions, and has received a liberal construction in the highest 
courts ef both States. Jt relaxes the rigor of extreme right; 
and is intended generally to extend some indulgence to those 
who penetrate the wilderness, subdue the soil, and render it 
productive, and who usually have families depending upon 
the fruits uf their labor. It has not accorded with the 
moral sense and enlightened justice of either State, to suffer 
a proprietor to strip the occupant of these fruits, so far as 
they have giv. a additional value to this land, without compen- 
saiion. This increased value is not considered as of right be- 
longing to him, (that is, the proprietor.) If, therefore, in this 
suit, we awardit to the tenant, as our laws and their laws re- 
quire in ordinary cases, we do not impair the rights of Massa- 
chusetts, either according to our sense of right and justice or 
their own.” (iii Fairfield’s Rep. 373.) 

And by statute, under the old process hy information against 
ersons who unlawfully enter and intrude upon or hold any 
ands belonging to the State, if the State prevail, the tenant is, 

in express W' entitled to an allowance for all improvements 
made on the premises, as in the case of individuals. (Mass. 
Rep. Rev. Siat. ch. 108.) 

Such, then, is the “betterment act.”” The courte of justice, 
which arc not slow to vindicate the majesty of the law against 
wrongdoers, say the act is rightin principle. The people of 
Massachusetts have said so, by extending, enlarging, and re-en- 
acting it, after the experience of successive periods of two, of 
twelve, and oftwenty-nixe years. And [recur to the position 
that there is no difference in principie between lctterment laws 
and pre-emption laws. Each of them relaxes the rigor ef ex- 
treme right in favor of settlers going on wild lands end making 
improvements. The betterment act, to be surs, requires six 
years’ cultivation by a settler, or a succession of settlers; but 
then it is permanent and prospective in its provisions, and 
80, if it be more strict than the present bill in one respect, it is 
more oe — . 3 ‘the ; 

Leavi ese ami\logies to the legisjation o States, Icome 
to the bill itself and its own intrinsic merits. 

Sir, in the course of this debate, much has been said of the 
rights of the United States, as against these settlers; and the ob- 
servations of gentiemen seem to me to betray some confusion 
of thought as to the nature and limitations of this right, of which 
they speak. If gentlemen contented themeslves wah discussing 
the question upon the policy and the law of the country, we 
should unerstand each other; but they reach out beyond and 
over the statute book ing the unex 
right, and draw from thence 
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lands? Hew came we here? Gentlemen speak scornfully of 
squatters, Ifthe Indians of this country were te speak out— 
they whom we found here, as Red Jacket said, in possession 
ages before us, and with title-deeds from heaven—were the In 
dians to judge the question, should nut we, ithe Government of 
the United States, be but squatiers, save on a grander scale? 
How came we here, repeat?’ By intrusion upon the aborigines, 
by purchase at nominal prices, by fraudulen bargains, by con- 
quest. We call this right. What right? The right of our 
strength. Any legal right? Yes; theconventional law, adopted 
by Europeans, and by us under and through them, that, by 
landing and burying a boule in the carth, or planting a flag ia 
the cléft ofa rock, the nation so doing acquires a title to a 
thousand miles of the seil of this continent, to the exclusion of 
its aboriginal inhabitants. That cabalistie operation is the legad 
groundwork of thisomnipotent right of yours. 
Pushing this argument of the abstract rights of the Govern: 
ment to the extreme which some do, there Is another point ol 
regard, in which they are hollow and weak, and crumble away 
atatouch. Place yourself in the situation of one of these wan- 
derers on the prairies of the far West. Suppose him to have 
read or heard tell of the theories which the books of phitosophy 
teach us on this subjeet—the theory which I remember learn- 
ing in my boyhood from the celebrated Join Locke's Treative 
of Civil Government.* Nay, he does not need vo goto books 
for the theory; it is twisted into every fibre of tie human con 
stituuion, and stamped upon the face of universal nature; the 
theory, that God —_ earth to be tilled by man; that by 
subduing and cultivating the wilderness he has mixed up with 
the soil something taat was imprescriptibly his, the sweat of 
his brow, and the work of his hand; and that in so doing he 
has withdvawn from the common atock, appropriated, and 
made his own, that litde modicum of his native earth which is 
thus commingled with himself. Independeatly of conventional 
law, such is indeed the primitive foundation of the rizhts of 
property, namely, the skill and labor of the individual man; 
as the protection of that skill and labor in wi.at they accumu- 
late is one of the great objects of law itsel?. 
_ Itisimpossible not to feel this, in the midst of the vast un- 
inhabited wilds of this country; to feel it as no longer a mere 
speculative theory of the books, but asa vivid present reality. 
Stamling in the wide expanse of one of our great Western 
savannahs, solitary in the domain of Nature, will you tell me 
that I shail not shoot the buffalo or the antelope that crosses my 
path, or build mea cot by the river side, or plant a hillock of 
corn in the virgin soil that seems to invite al demand the pre 
sence of the cultivator? Will you tell me that the game I have 
hunted, the hut I have built, the corn I have planted, ia pot 
mine? Will youtreat me as a criminal for reclaiming the 
wilderness from a state of nature, and making.it habitable by 
man? eae set up an abstraction here, one or two thou 
sand miles off, that shall strip me of the fruits of my toil, and 
send me and mine houseless into the woods? Sir, you will not 
persuade me thatthis is justice. Itis impossible. You cannot 
deal thus with the free hearts of the West. Their strong arms 
and bold spirits will scatter such iniquitoua conceptions as 
these to the winds 
Mr. Chairman, I am ashamed to be arguing such mere ab 
stractions tothe House. But gentlemen drive the friends of 
the bill into this train of thought. They de it by the unrea- 
sonable excess of their condemnation of the settlers, and by 
the untenable grounds of assumed abstract right, which they 
take for granted, in uttering this condemnation. Away with 
abstractions, then. Let us come to the law of the land, and to 
a practical consideration of the facts as they are, the only ra- 
tional rules to guide us in this matter. It seems to be assumed 
by the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Mason] that, upon the law 
of the land, the Government has all right, the settlers none. I 
— the law of the land, which the Government makes itself, 
which it makes for itself, and which it makes as ut will: but 
which law of the land is, after all, the true foundation of the 
rights and relations ef property under every well organized 
Government. By law the settler has such rights as we 
the Government have chosen to give him, or such as we 
may now choose to give him; we having the power to 
measure his legal rights accordiug to our sense of justice 
and of public pohey. ie has been treated in debate here asa 
mere outlaw. Isitso? The gentleman points me tothe law otf 
1807, for preventing unauthorized settlements on lands of the 
United States, as the warrant for this idea. Let us look into 
that law. 
It forbids unauthorized settlements on the public lands. That 
is plain enough. And thatisthe whole foundation of ihe lan 
guage of opprobrium so freely applied to the settlers. But dues 
the law say they have no rights as settlers? No; on the con- 
trary, twice it speaks of the right, title, and claim of the set 
tler; thus testifying, involuntarily, as it were, te ihe fundamen- 
tal truth that skill and Jabor give rights. Ii says the setilers 
shall “ forfeit all bis or their right, title, or claim, if any he hath 
or they have;’’ and that “every right, title, or claim forfeited 
under this act shall be taken and deemed to be vested in tw 
United States.”” That which is forfeited, that which being for 
feited by one vests in another—mark the force of these legal 
phrases—is and must he something which exis's. So that the 
very act which provides a penalty for unauthorized settlements, 
yet recognises an existing right tn the settler. [ does by no 
meanecousider him as a mere outlaw 
What may have been the origin of this law-—whether it was 
enacted for the limited object specified by the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. Prentiss) or not—is immaterial tome. I 
takeitasI findit. AndI contend that, although, on the face of 
the law, the settler offends, yet to enforce it according to the let- 
ter would be that strictum jus or summum jus, Which may be 
truly characterized as suwama injuria; that, whether enacted 
in terrorem only, or for whatever other cause, it never has 
been enforced according to the letter; that the Government has 





* “God and his reason commanded him to subdue the earth, 
that is, improve it for the benefit of life, and therein lay out 
something upon it that was his own—his labor. He that sub 
dued, tilled, and sowed any part of it, thereby annexed to it 
something that was his property, which another ha‘ no sitle to, 
nor could, without injury, take from him.” (Locke, on Civi} 
Government, bk. ii, ch. 6.) 

* God hath given to the sons ef men a twofold right to the 
earth. There is a natural right and acivil richt. The first right 
was natura], when men held the earth in common, sowing and 
feeding where they pleased. Then, as men and cattle increased, 
ee some —— of ground by enclosing and po- 
culiar manurance, and in — them a civil right.” 
(Plantations in New England, Hutch. St. Pap. 80 ) 
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a perfect right \ remit the forfeiture of the settier’s right which 
the act threatens} that, in fact, as if conscious of the iujustice of 
thé lacter of Lie jaw, or of the impotency of all attempts to en- 
force tt, the Government has perpetually intervened, in one 
way or another, by a sort of equity power, lo remedy the unjust 
operation of the strict letter of jaw, They have done this, by 
pre-empiion laws without aumber, dating far back anterior to 
the law of 1807, and so on, year after year, down to the present 
ume. 

fir, one Gentioman (Mr. Ranporrn) specks of the law of 
(630 as the beginning of pre-etiption rights; and another (Mr. 
RoserTson) says the land system was sound unti! 1830; as if 
that law innovated upon the preceding course of legislation. 
Not so. To enforce the strict Jetter of the act of 1807, afier al- 
lowing it toslumber for thirty years—to refuse protection to 
the settlers by tejecting thia bill—that would be the innovation. 
True, the act of 1530 is the first pre-emption law covering the 
whole public domain. But there is a mulitude ef old acts for 
clastea or Iiets of settlers in Ohio, and all thé other new States; 
and there ig a long series.of acts cevering specific States, (or 
Perritories;) as thet of 190? for Missiasippi, (including Alaba- 

a,) of 1806, 1806, and 1811, for Louisiana, (including the coun- 
try Weat of the Mississippi;) of 1908, for Michigan; of 1812, for 
Missouri; of 1813, for IPinois, (including the Northwest;) and 
of 1826, for Fiorida, Alabama, and Mississippi. Beside which, 
the act of 1516 contemplates the conversion vf the whole mass 
of setulers into tenants gf the United States. How is it possible 
to shut our eyes upon the fact that these relaxations of the sys- 
tem are as old as the system itself, that they are the eqtity run- 
ning along, slide by side, with the law, to temedy its defects and 
to gotten ita rigor 

Benticmen opposed to this bill beganthe debate by assuming 
the ponere! excellence of our syetem for the sale of the public 
lands, and deprecating pre-emption rights because of their being 
a departure trom the system. But new light broke upon us as 
the debate proceeded. Instead of its being so excellent, so 
faultiess, J lear member after member, on both sides of the 
Hiouse, det lire lat tie adciion sales, Which Constitute the first 
clement ofthe evatem, are a downright farce, So says, among 
others, the gentieman from Kentucky, (Mr. Unpgrwoop.) If 
the fabric iteelf be so ridiculous, it would seem to be scarcely 
worth while to majatain its symmetry at the expense of great 
injustice and herdship toindividuals. But suppose the system 
iweli were juirinsically as perfect as some of the arguments 
against this bill assume it to be, still ‘Aa? constitutes no valid 
objection to its passage. There is iniperfecdon inevery thing 
human, perfect as it might bein the main. It is the common 
case. Thete is one point, in which the system strains. It ie 
unjust and impossible rigorously te carry it into effect, as 
against the poor and honest actuai setUer. A pre-emption law 
'n Mis favorite the equitable modification of the standing law, by 
Which that which is right in the general is saved from working 
injuriously ja this parucular application. It is the rectification 
for the unavoidable derangement of the machinery at this point. 

What uation, it is asked, ever exhibited such a spectacle, pro- 
hibiting a ching by the general law, and continually sanctioning 
the violation of (he law by special acts? 1 reply, it ae well be 
that we are alone in this respect, as We are alone in the adop- 
fon of apiclicy which attempts to convert the public domain 
ato a source of revenue. Oiher nations, situated as We ate, 
have encouraged by ali means the colonization and settlement 
of their lands, looking to the great object of building up indus- 
trious and prosperoue communities in the wilderness, rathet 
than the small one of extracting revenue from land sales. No 
other nation, probably, seeks or pretends to do what is impos- 
sible, namely, to exclude settlers from its wild lands. 

For euppose the bill to be rejected. Suppose we decide that 
the settlers are entitled to no favor. What will you do? Thou- 
rands of settlers have entered on the unsurveyed lands, doing it 
i) the convictivn that they wrong nobody, expecting that pre- 
cuiption rights will be conceded to them as they have been to 
ULners, perceiving thatthe Government has never enforced the 
act of 1907, and that pre-emption rights have been recognised 
by almost every Congress from that time to this; 1 say they 
have proceeded, under such circumstances. to make to them- 
ve) Vew nomos inthe West. Whai will you'do? Will yo en- 
deavor, at this jate day, to reawaken the slumbering ‘vitality 
oi thatlaw? Will yon prosecute the settlers under it} Why, 
every man in his sensee must know that it would be impossible 
to obtain convictions, or rather impossiflé to obtein a compe- 
tentjury, any Where in the fegiin of these seitiemenis. Will 
you oust the settlers by force? It would be well to count the 
cost before undertaking that. Will the President send a mar. 
shal te drive thease men from their homes? Sir, ‘hat would be 
civil war. These men are courageous, daring, accustomed to 
danger and hardship by their foreet life, and not the men to 
yield passively to what they conceive to be deep injustice. Your 
Scotts, and Jesups, and Bradys, and Arbuckles, and Dodges, 
atid Atkingons, would be gloriously employed in leading troops 
—if they could find any willing to be led in such a cause— 
against their own peaceful fellow-citizens. Have we not wars 
and rumors of war enough on hand, without getting up one 
against our own people? Is the Government prepared for 
thie? Tam not, for one. Instead of outraging these inen, it is 
our duty and interest to favor them. They stand on the out- 
posts of the country, upon that Western frontier which may, at 
any moment, become the theatre of a desperate contest with the 
savages, in which, if sucha contest should unhuppily come, we 
need the services of these very men, the hardy pioneers of the 
West, for the defence of the border States. tis impossible to 
enforce the Jaw against them; it would 2 madness to drive 
them to extremities by attempting it. I stand upon this physi- 
cal impossibility. There is no other practical alternative. And 
itis the partofa wise Government to concede gracefully that 
which it cannot and ought not to refuse. ; 

The settlers have been denounced as men of lawless habits 
and character. Ido not believe sy oe they want vo 
polish mannerism of city life. But they are men o 
~ circumetances that epreued them, manly and bold, inured 
to toil, with minds and.bodies fitted to grapple with the perils 
and privations of a pioneer life. They who have bought land 
of the Government at the Government price, and then settled 
on it, and they who have first settled, and now stand ready and 
anxious to pay the Government price, are the same clase of 
persons. Coniuedion one, you © mn both; that is, the 
whole of the frontier population; which is unjust to them every 
way. Ties mistaken ea om —_ —— — pope 
lic are lese fulof general law than ir 
Why, then, do tee go upon the public lands? I haveja little book 
here, lately published, a description of Wisconsin, which ex- 


Plains this. It seems that lowa, the new Territory beyond the 
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ea has more inhabitants than Wisconsin proper. 
Why is this? Not because§ sey are speculators, rapaciously 
seizing upon the best as gentiemen seem to imagine; 
but the contraty. My little book says: 

“We may ae safely sty that eastern Wisconsin has a 
population at thistime of about 20,000; and lowa, or the district 
Weat"or'tne sive, (Mississippi) of about 25,000. * * The emi- 
gration to the western side 6! ne river was greatly increased 
in COnsequence of the spirit of speculation having been 80 wide- 
ly and destructively dillused over thaeastern part of the Tern- 
tory. * * ‘The industrious einigtant finds many of the best 
lands in the hands of the speculator, and he is compelled to 
move onward to the West, until he can settle on lands fe which 
he may have his pre-emption right, or atleast be able to pur- 
Chase at the Government price, without being obliged to pur- 
chase at an enchanced price from: the capitalist.” (Observ. on 
Wisconsin, p. 111.) 

Gentlemen who oppose this bill have a great deal to say 
about speculators; and in what they do say, they contradict 
themseives very sisangely. At ane Ume they tell us these pre- 
emptionors are lawleas speculators, planting themselves upon 
the choicest parcels of the public lands. At another time, 
they are described as poor men, incapable of taking care of a 
few acres of land, the victims and the prey of speculators. 
There is, I think, much error and exaggeration in all this. 
Certainly, the actual settler is more to be favored than the 
mere speculator. Still, men will speculate in the public lands, 
as in every thing else which is bought and sold. They may do 
it lawfully, they may do ithonestly. But gentlemen from the 
West, enemies of this bill,as well a its frjends, have assured 
the House that the great field of spkculation, and of combina- 
tions of speculators, is at the auction or other sales of the 
Government. And as for the settlers, there is no more 
reason why ~ should not have the power to sell that part of 
the fruits of their labor which is invested in improvements, 
than that part which consists of crop or cattle. It was the 
gentleman from Kentucky, {Mr. UNpgrwoop,] I think, who 
suggested in argurhent against the bill, that the sejtlers were 
improvidenat men, who would lose their improvements to 
ehrewder men around them That is a singular objection. It 
it proves any thing, it proves that settlers of this class should 
not be allowed to buy land of the Government at all, or indeed 
to have property of whatever description. A rman is not 
to have property, not even that which he has fairly earned b 
hard knocks, unless he can first show satisfactorily that he is 
skilful in*keeping, as well as industrious in acquiring, pro- 
perty! What sort of doctrine is this? Not such as I can 
approve. Ours are institutions of equal laws for all. The 
same free field of competition is open to the rich and poor 
alike. If either has more claims on us than the other, it is the 
poor man, who has less of the advantages of fortune. Him, at 
any rate, we are not, because of his being disfavored already 
by fortune, to disfavor further by law; especially if he be 
the pioneer, who is the first to open the wilderness to cultiva- 
tian, and the first to bt called upon to fight the battles of the 
country in the hour of danger. 

Sir, the House perceive that I disagiee altogether with the 
gentiem -n from New Jersey, [Mr. Ranpopu,] and the gentle- 
man frem Ohio, {Mr. mae who regard the settlers as men 
deserving of no favor hold theconirary. I honor the en- 
terprising men who carry their stalwart limb and free-spirited 
hearts inio the Western woods and prairies, and subdue the 
wilderness to the dominion of our civilization and our laws. 
deny that this indicates any lawleesness of character. Whoare 
these men? Are they not, many ofthem, our own friends, neigh- 
bors, and people—fellow-citizens of ours from the Atlantic 
States, who remove to the West, not to live a life of idleness, 
but to carve out for themselves a competency by laborieus in- 
dustry, in that noble field of enterprise and of toil! They are 
the instruments and the evidence of the expansive energies of 
oui country and our institutions. If among them be some of 
legs orderly tempers, the better for us who remain behind. 
Western emigration 1s the safety-valve ofthe Union. It serves 
to relieve the more ctowded population of the old Riates; to re- 
lieve them of those evile of a condensed society, wit crime and 
eOxuclte poverty In its train, which are the curse of many parts 
of Europe; to relieve US Of all the uneasy and exuberant spirit 
which is compressed and frétted in populous communities, but 
which finds ample scope for the beneficial expansion of its en- 
ergies ih the wide West.* 





*“There is, probably, no peoplé ca earth with whom bueiness 
constitutee pleasure, and industry amusement, in af equal de- 
gree with the inhabitants of the United States of America. * * 

“ Labov is as easential to their well-being as food and raiment 
toa European. This national characteristic of Americans, to- 
gether with their love of independence, isa noe og commen- 
tary on the history of all their settlements, and the progress of 
manufactures and commerce. Thousands of ns who, as 
servants, or in other inferior walke of life, might be able to pro- 
vide for themselves in the large cities,emigrate to the western 
woods, to procure for themselves a larger field of enterprise and 
useful occupation. There is noha ip or privation incident 
to the lives of new settlers, which their robust and athletic con- 
stitutions would not willingly suffer, to gratify their insatiable 
desire after active and independent labor: there is no pleasure 
within the range ofall a = can afford equal to the proud satis- 
faction of beholding the daily results of their indefatigable exer. 
tions. These phenomena it would be in vain to explain oe 
mere spirit of adventure. There are no gold mines in the West- 
ern States; no active commerce equal to that from which they 
emigrate; no accumulated wealth to allure their covetousness. 
The riches ef the soil can only be explored by active labor and 
aceries of harassing details, connected with the sacrifice of 
every convenience of life: the commerce of the explored region 
ie to be created by new roads and lines of communication, 
which call for new and increased exertion on the part of the set- 
tlers, and it is only after a period of many years their sturdy 
industry can hope for an adequate re of ease and ee 
rity. Such prospects are not apt to allure the weak, either in 
body or mind, and require a determination and steadiness of 
purpose totally incompatible with the vague and loose spirit of 
adventure. Neither is there any thing in the character of the 
Western peagie wien could give the least foundation to such a 
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te encounier danger and — a of cheerful 
nese which it is easily perceived is the effect moral courage 
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The Confederacy does noi want wild lands to be 
the uncertain hope ef revenue. If it did, this ca wean a 
materially interfere; since it requires the settlers to pa 
Government price of $1 £5; and the average sales sin¢e 1&3 
have only yielded §1 27.9.20 : But what we as a Government 
want is men, (ax-paying men,free nations to ane 
need be. Or, as Kir William Jones well sail, % is ant oa 
nor battlemented walls, that constiiute a State, but “men, high. 
minded men.” I rejoice, therefore, in the growth and pros 
rity of the rural population of the a Tam for protecu: 
and encclraging all, the commercial, the manufacturing, an 
the agricultuta:; But it is the latter, the producing elaes, they 
who raise the very necessafies Of subsistence, whieh is of pii- 
mary necessity to a nation; and Which is at the same time 
among the freest and the hardiest by habit of life; and are thry 
to be the objects of obloquy and reproach? These are the meu, 
reared in Nature’s lap, the fearless cultivators of the virgin soi! 
of America, commemorated by the great poet: 


The freeborn forest found and kept them free, 

And fiesh as ia the torrent or the tree. 
Their leading characteristic traits, devotion to liberty, enter. 
prise, perseverance, courage, love of labor and activity, are the 
very elements of our country’s greatness. Ido pot relish the 
language of censure applied here to such mén. They deserve 
all reasonable protection at the hands of this Government; and 
s0 iar as I can contribute togive it to them, they shall continue 
to have it. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not enter at present into the grea: 
question of the future disposition of the public domain of the 
United States. I have said, aud I repeat, that I do not think ic 
for the good of the country, or iis inhabitants, that the public 
lands should be hoarded as a source of revenue. Very soon 
we shall have to take up the general question in earnest. As 
at present administered, the fund derived from the land sales ig 
the chief cause of the irregularities in the fiscal action of this 
Government. The lands themselves aic the object of perpetual 
sectional jealousies, and the means of infinite political corrup. 
tion. They make thisGovernment the greatest landlord in the 
country, and thus give to it overwhelming patronage and power 
in the new States, He who shall come forward to put an end 
to this state of things, who has courage to run the hazards as 
well as to deserve the honors of attempting te earry thiough a 
plan for adjusting the relations of the States individually and 
of the United States to the public domain—though, like Tibe- 
rius and Caius Graechus In reviving the Licinian law of the 
Roman Republic, he should fall a victim to the attempt—will 
deserve well of hiscountry. Meantime, I shall vote for this 
bill, a8 a measure beneficial to the actual settlers, the mea who 
encounter all the hardships of converting the wildernees into 
cultivated fields, and of preparing it to be the eeat of civiliza- 
tion and of freedom, and of new communities, the future 
members of our Confederacy. 





dominion over inanimate nature, is the actual result of an ex- 
pansive power Which is inherent in them, and which, by conti 
nually agitating all classes of society, is constantly throwing a 
large portion of the whole popuiation on the cxtreme confines 
of the State, in orderto gain space for its development. Hardly 
is a new State or Territory formed before the same principle 
manifests itself again, and gives rise to a further emigration; 
and so is it destined to go on, until a physical barrier must 
finally obstruct its progress.”’ (Grund’s Americans.) 





PRE-EMPTION TO SETTLERS. 
SPEECH OF MR, RUBERTSON, 


Or VirGiniA, 


In the House of Representatives, June 13, 1838—On the bill 
granting Pre-emption Rights. 

Mr. Cuarrman: The disposition of the public lands becomes 
every day more and more a subject of profound and exciting 
interest. The claims ofthe pre-em nee 80 strenuously 
pressed upon us, certainly merit our candid consideration; but 
they are of trivial moment, compared with those Of another 
description, which have been by almost unnoticed by 
those who have taken part in the = debate. Iallude to 
the deep stake held by the original States, and, above all, to the 
peculiarly imposing claim of that State which you,” sir, as 
well as inyself, represent. It is time that these great interesis 
should attract the attention of Congress, and some final mea- 
sure be devised for placing them on 4 just and satisfactory 
basie. 

Whatever may be our opinion of the preteiisions set up 
by the pre-emptioners, we should adopt no partial legislation 
on their behalf, while higher and better claims are left unad 
justed. The Treasury cannot much longer require the re- 
sources arising from the sales of the public lands. Let us then, 
sir, understand what ultimate destination it is proposed to = 
them. Shall the old States be allowed any share of what 
generously yielded for the common benefit? Shall the pro- 
ceeds of sales, when no longer required for revenue, or the 
Jands themselves, be distributed among all the States in just 
proportions? Or shall the whole be surrendered, with or with- 
out equivalent, to the States in which they lie? Theee, sir, are 
momentous questions in all their . The g I 
divisions to which they inevitably tend are far more Ba wir, 
, 


they must be met. Unless the interests to which I have ad- 
verted are to be forever abandoned, delay will but aggravate the 
evil.) The time, too, is as favorable ts perbaps will ever again oc- 
cur,fto adjust them on fair and satisfactory principles; and, by 
80 , we shail, in my estimation, deserve more of the coun- 


than by crea’ a Sub-Treasury or a Natiegal Bank, or 
a A habe however perfect, for eo cur: 
rency. if we narrowly examine our own hearts, we 


other occasions, too mach 


, if you can, the insatiable cupidity of speculators; 
—— w the wishes of the Western peo 
and reducing the price ofthe public lands, such measures be 
within the limite of your au’ consistent with good 
faith. ir, Ishould dishonor the we represent, by aek- 
ing, on her behalf, what she is not to demand; justice, 
bare justice, is all she ever sought; and I should dishonor my 
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elf, if, viewing the signs of the times, I contd sfand by and see 


claims overlooked, her 8 wrested from her, with- 
ber Jem diort 10 maintain them. If I know myself, sir, I have 
po other feeling towards any portion of our wide-spread Union 


of warm attachment; but I must frankly say that I 
one all, the State which gave me birth. Nor will West- 
uemen, who now, and on all occasions, so zealously de- 
fend the interests of their own constituents, condemn me for 
vindicating those of mine. Igo further, sir, They boast, and 
jusly, perha of the growing importance end power of the 
aew Slates; oJ when they find an Bastern o: Southern man 
geeking by undue Concessions to conciliate their favor, 1 warn 
them not to trust him. If treacherous enough to sacrifice the 
rights and interests of his own constituents, with view to sel- 
fish ends, they may rest assured he will never prove true to 
others when the same motive shall prompt him to betray them. 
The enbject of the public demain, Mr. Chairman, has been 
discussed as if the United States possessed an uslimited right to 
dispose of it at their willand pleasure. Such, sir, is not the 
fact. They hold alarge part of it—all that ceded by the States 
—ynder sofemn stipulations, which they cannot violate. They 
are mere trustees; and the terms, being in themselves essen- 
tially just, apply with equal moral force to the lands since ac- 
uired by purchase. These propositions would seem too clear 
for argument. I will aot enter at large into their examination, 
nor cite the many = names by which they have been de- 
monstrated. it will be all-sufficrent to refer to the opinions of 
ene Whose authority this committee will not question. Gene- 
yal Jackson, in his lecunee of 5th December, 1833, pening his 
veto on the land bill, takes a full view of the rights of the States, 
and asserts the obligation of this Government to maintain 
them. Kk will be gratifying to his friends, no doubt, to refresh 
their recollection by citing the doctrines of this learned jurist. 
¥ do not know—I must say, in answer to a gentleman near me 
—whether it wasthis veto Message which raised him to the 
rank of doctor of laws, or whether the degree was conferred 
for the learaing displayed in the proclamation or protest. Be 
this as it may, the argument elluded to, so far as respects the 
present question, was never refuted, and I believe it to be irre- 
fatable. Permit me, sir, to cite a few passages. : 

After giving a history of the waste land held by the original 
States, he speaks of the motives which induced them to surren- 
derit. He a the terms of the cession made by Virginia, 
dist March, 1 84,t) and the clause in the Constitution giving 

wer to —— to dispose of the territory of the United 

tates. He then says: : : 

“The Constitution left all the compacts before made in full! 
force, and the rights of all parties remained the same under the 
new Government as they were under the Confederation.” 

id adds: 


An 5 

“By the facts here collected from the early history of our 
Republic, it eppeats that the subject ofthe public lands entered 
into the elements of its institutions. It was only upon the con- 
dition that those lands should be considered as common proper- 
ty, to be disposed of for the benefit of the United States, that 
some of the States agreed to come into a ‘perpetual union.’ 
The States claiming those lands acceded to those views, and 
transferred their claims tothe United States, upon certain spe- 
cific conditions, and on those conditions the grants were a 
ed. The (solemn compacts, invited by Congress ina resolu- 
tion declaring the purposes to which the proceeds of these lands 
should be applied, originating before the Constitution, and form- 
ing the basis on which it was made, bound the United States to 
a particular course of policy in relation to them, by ties as 
strong as can be invented to secure the faith of nations.” 

This, sir, is strong lancuage. 

Adverting to the ordinance of 1787, which he tells us was 
made to secure to the Government of the United States, for- 
ever, the power to execute these compacts in good faith, he 
quotes the article which declares that the new States shall 
never interfere with the primary disposition of the soil by the 
United States, nor with any regulations Congress may find ne- 
———, for securing the title in such soil to the bona fide pur- 
chasers. 

From all this he deduces several distinct propositions, affirm- 
ing, in substance, the obligation of the Government to dispose 
ofthe waste lands, for the common benefit of the States, accord- 
ing to the proportions stipulated in the deeds of cession. The 
pledge of those Jands for the payment of the public debt he 
considers as practically conforming to this obligation. Butthat 
debt, he says, _—r be eonsidered as paid, and the lands conse 
quently released from the lien. b . 

Now mark the grounds, sir, upon which he rejected the land 
bill. I will refer to the — egg a In a spirit to 
concession, too libe ¢ bill proposed to give to the 
new States 12} per ceut. out of the proceeds, and then to divide 
the residue ratably among all. Referring to this proposal, he 


TThe bill begins with an entire subversion of every one of 
the compacts by which the United States became possessed of 
the western domain, and treats the subject as if they never had 
existence, and as ifthe United States were the original and un- 
conditional owners of all the public lands.” 


twelve and a half per cent. is to be taken oat of the 

nett proceeds of the land sales, before any apportiontnent is 

made; and the same seven States which are first to receive 

this proportion are also to receive their due proportion of the 
ue, according to the ratio of general distribution. 

“Now, waving all considerations of equity or policy in re- 
gard to this prevision, what more need be said to demonstrate 
qe oe ble ee tee that it is * Sa and =. 

ised violation e given ess to t 
Siocon betase ablgds onittan utnnaacs cous to tooagansiene 


t“That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for or riated to any of 
the before mentioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the 
officers and soldiers of the American army, shall be considered 


asa common Sor the use and of such of the Uni- 
ted States as have aa Sena seemes ot ie 
Confederation, or Federal alliance of the said States, Virginia 


inclusive, according to their usual respective tions in 
the generat charge and e e, and shall be fasthfully 


and bona fide dispesed of for that purpose, aud for no other use 
nthe Congress sai have power to dispose of and make 
all needful and 1 

cher opery toring th Ualed Sat sod nehey 


tbe United ates, aden ete _ 7 


the territory or » 
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Pre-eiplion to settlers—Mr. Robertson. 


condition upon which some of the States came into the 
Union; and that it sets at nought the terms ef cession spread 
upon the face of every grant, under wohich the title to that 
gue of the public iand is held by the Federal Govern- 
meni 

His second obfectidn is founded upon the same principle: 

“In the apportionment (he observes) of the remaining seven- 
eights of the proceeds, this bill, in a manner equally undis- 
guised, violates the conditions upper which the United States 
acquired title to the ceded lands. Abandoving altogether the 
ratio of disiribution, according to the general charge and ex- 
penditure, provided by the compacts, it adopts that of the Fede- 
ral representative population. Virginia and other Srates, 
which ceded their lands upon the express condition that they 
should receive a benefit from their sales in proportion to their 
part of the general charge, are, by the bill, allowéd only a 
portion of seven-eights of their proceeds, end that not in the 
proportion of general charge and expen:iture, but in the ratio 
of their Federal representative population.” 

Having thas Warmly reprobated the injustice of depriving 
the old States of any portion of their just share in the public 
domain, he proceeds to observe: 

“The Constitution of the United States did not delegate wo 
Congress the power to abrogate these compacts. On the con- 
trary, by declaring that nothing in it ‘shall be so constru:d as 
to prejudice any claims of the Uuited States, or of any particu- 
lar State,’ it virtually provides that these coipacts, and the 
rights they secure, shall remain Untouched by the legislative 
power, which shali only make all ‘needful rules and regula- 
tions for carrying them into effect.’ All beyond this would seem 
to be an assumption of undelegated power.” 

Such, sir, was the respect manifested, some few vears past, 
by the Chief Magistrate of this Union—himself a Western 
man—for the obligation of this Governmentto redeem its pledge 
and execute its contracts in good faith—these invaluable monu- 
ments, as he termed them, of an age of vittie, oe, and 
disinterestedness. But a new light has dawned upen us, and 
doubts begin to be suggested a4 to the true meaning or obligatory 
force of explicit engagements, t/re most solemn that could be 
devised to secure the faith of nations. This Government, it 
is more than insinuated, may sell the lands for a nominal price, 
or surrender them wreunditionally to the States in which they 
lie; and these iteas, strange to say, are thought to be shadowed 
forth in the official communications of the same Chief Magis- 
trate, who so triumphantly asserts the rights of all thé States to 
an equitable participation. It must be acknowledged, sir, that 
there is some groun:| for this charge of inconsistency, gross as 
itis. In his message of December, 1832, General Jackson says: 
“Tt seems to me te be our true policy that the public lands 
should cease as seon as practicable fo be a source of revenue, 
and that they be sold to settlers in limited parcels, at a price 
barely sufficient to reimburse the United States the expense ot 
the present system, and the cost arising under our Indian eom- 
pacts.” And adds: “It is desirable that, in convenient time, 
this machinery be withdrawn from the States, and the right of 
sotland the fature disposition of it be surrendered to the 
States, respectively, in which they lie.” 

He repeats these suggestions in the very message frovn which 
I have just queted an argument demonstrating that such surren- 
der would be a palpable violation of eur plighted faith. 

The present incumbent, following in his footsteps, insinuates 
the same policy, and almost in the same words. He tells usin 
his last annual mesgage, that “the time will come when it will 
be the tre policy of the General Government, as to some of the 
States, to transfer to them, for a reasonable equivalent, all the 
refuse and unsold lands, and to sithdraw the machinery of the 
Federal! land offices altogether.”” Both the present and last Ad- 
ministrations, it would appear, then, concur in recommending 
asurrender ofthe lands. But, morejust 6r more wary than 
his predecessor, Mr. Van Buren does not propose to yield them 
up withoutan equivalent. Nor, indeed, can it be believed that 
Gen. Jackson, although he does not in terms propose an equi- 
valent, could have intended so gross an outrage upon rights he 
had hims:If so ably vindicated. Itis strange enough that he 
who consid:red the division among the States, in the ratio of 
their representation, as the most sa ©, just, and federal disposi- 
tion which could be made of a surplus of general revenue, 
should find an insurmountable difficulty in dividing among them 
the proceeds of the public lands, whith this Government is ex- 
— bound to ones of for their common benefit. But it is 
nconceivable that who pronounced the division of those 
proceeds, as proposed " the land bill, an undisguised vielation 
of the pledge given by Congress, because it gave an advaniage to 
the new States of 124 per cent. only beyond their due proportion, 
could have contemplated a gratnitous surrender of the whole. I 
cannot ascribe to him an intention indicating so unaccountable a 
perversion of intellect, or so monstrous an obliquity of the mo 
ral sense. The very grounds on which he rejected the land 
bill, I repeat, present an unanswerable argument against the 
pretension. Icould hope to add nothing to the force of that ar- 
gument, were I to attempt it. Iam willing to leave it where 
he has placed it; and will now turn ‘to the question more imme- 
diately involved by the billon your table. 

When we compare the operation of our Jand system, as it 
was admirably organized previous to the fatal act of 1530, we 
cannot fail, sir,to be struck with the contrast. In place of 
order and fair dealing in the conduct of public sales, and per- 
fect security of title, we have introduced confusien, fraud, and 
insecurity. The reasons assigned in favor of this and the sub- 

uent pre-emption laws have not satisfied my mind of their 
policy or justice. Gentlemen differ among themselves as to 
the true grounds on which they should be defended. Some re- 
gard the privileges they confer as a favor bestowed on the 
; others as a just right, founded on merit at least, if not on 
aw. The gentleman from oe who has just taken his 
seat, (Mr. 18s.) takes the bold ground that the act of 
1907, prohibiting settlements upon the public lands until au 
thorized by law, is to be regarded as repealed or obsolete; that 
the conduct of the Government has been such as to mvite 
settlets to take po session, and that it is its interest as well as 
its duty to protect them. There is much plausibility, sir, ae 
well as boldness, in these propositions; but they will not stand 
= ot of —— in teen bi sat 

t is true that pre-emp ws have been gran from 
time to time, from an period ; but were > magne and 
localin their operation. Sun ecameeed who at 
thattime administered our Government to invite aggressions 
wpen the public property, nor, unless for peculiar considera- 

to sanction them after they were committed. It seems, 
ar, they were but in schdininn Satan half a 
century, bot a century and a half, at the enlight- 
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ened statesmen of the Jackson era. TuHuy were simple enough 
to imagine that sdme respect ought to be paid to the laws ¢! 
the iand. One of their earliest measures, founded upon that 
antiquated notion, was to prohibit unlawful entries on the pub- 
lic demain. They actually treated it as an offence; and, as far 
back és 1785, required a proclamation to be issued, warning all 
persons against committing it. Those who followed them 
continued to blunder on in the same way for a succession of 
years. In 1807 they went much further. They not only au- 
thorized the removal of all intruders by the marshal, aud, i! 
need be, by military force, but subjected them to a criminal 
prosecution—to fine and imp ifsqninent 

Nor can it be stid that thts Jaw has ever been repealed or has 
becarne obsolete. Had the gentleman from Mississippi more 
clesely eXamined the past history of our legislation, he would 
have found that Congress not valy refused, ever upon the appli- 
cation of the Legislature of his own State, to relieve againet the 
law of 1807, but that they repeatedly reasserted the policy that 
law was designed to enforce. Iwill not fatigue the con mittee, 
sir, by aspecial reference to the earlier recognitions of thet 
policy, norcomment upon them. I will refer those who doubt 
to the more recent reports only, (in 1824, "25, and 
Committee on the Public Tends of thts House, composed, | 
doubt thot, the, @s now, for the most part, of Westein men 
No Peneval law was ever passed confirming 
until that of Ma 


4) trom the 


Negal seulemente, 
1830; nor did that law, nor either of those 


since passed in 1832 and 18H, — the act of 1807; they quieted 
the settlers in possession, but did not legalize such entries in 
future. 

The gentleman from Miisissippi contends that the act ef 


1507 is to regarded as abrogated, because it has not been ep 
forced, He asks, why has the Government neglected to enforce 
it? Sir, ! echo th question, and ghould be glad to hear a satis 
factory answer. How, sir, hag it happened, that the last it 
cumbent of the Presidential office, pt all, has permutted 
these settlements té goon unchecked, until the intruders are 
humerdve Cnough to defy the power of the Government? Had 
he been as vigilant to prevent violations of law in the West as 
in the South, this etate of things could never have arise. 
There has been a shameful dereliction of duty on the part ot 
the Government; and the consenquertice is, a ruinous sacrifice 
of public interests Ad depravauon of public morals. In INW 
the Executive was informed of fraudulent combinations, be 
tween the sett'ers and speculators, to keep down the price of 
the public Jani, and share the spoils among themselves. The 
information was communicated in obedience to the call of this 
House, on the 26th day of May, and then only in a dry, naked 
transmission, by the Secretary of the Treasury, of the letters 
he had received, without stating that any measures had been 
taken to suppress ot defeat such vile attempts. This commu- 
nication was immediately followed up by the act of the 29th of 
the game month, rewarding all inwuders, up to that ume, by 
giving them a right of pre-emption; not merely toa sufficiency 
for their support, but toa full quarter section of one hundred 
and sixty acres; and when the same quarter section has been 
settled by two, allowing to each what is called a float—tiyat is, 
the privilege of entering eighty acres apiece, in add:ion 
What, sir, have been the fruits of the new system? Sha! | 
refer you to representations of Gwin, one of the registers ot 
the land office, giving an account of fraudulent combinations 
between the setlers and speculators, and expreesing tie Hpi 
nion that the sales in his district in 1898 were void, aud the 
purchasers liable to prosecution? Tiis statement has been ai- 
ready commented On by gentlemen on both sides, and the 
Hoise Will take it for what itis worth. I pass on to the ac 
count given us by one acquainted with the land system for 
many years. I allude to Gideon Fitz, the late register at Mount 
Salus. In a letter addressed to the Commissioner of the Land 
Office, he expresses his regret at the feverish anxiety manifested 
by membersof Congress to makealterations in the land laws, 
and pronounces qhe pre-emption act of the 20th of May. 1830), 
the most unguarded, and, in all respects, the worst, land law 
ever passed in the United States. 


(Mr. Paadtrss inquired what was the date of the letter.) 

Mr. RoBsrtson. e 16th January, 1931. 

(Mr. Prentiss. That was too soon after its passage to judge 
Of its operation. | 

Mr. Rosertrson. True, sir, it was but the beginning: we 
ao tasted of the bi:ter fruits it has siace co abundently 
yielded. 

In a subsequent letter (20:h of March, US31,) he gays, “it i9 
net to be expected that tle settlers will pay up to one year," 


the peried limited by law; “ nor the land freed from intruders.’ 
You observe, sir, he cailsa spade aspade. “In general they 
will do nosuch thing, and at the end of the year a large adel 
tional number will be setded, claiming equal privileges with 
their neighbors, and uniting to elect members of Congress who 
will promise to continue the pre-emption privilege, from yea 

to year, forever.” He then a!iudes tothe Injuries likely two re 

sult to fair purchasers as well as tothe public 


“Cullivation in 
1829, and possession on 29:h May, 1830, is ail that is required 
to give the pre-emption privilege. Ifa child, a e#lave, or hired 


person, without regard to age, sex, or color, should heve cult- 
vated a hill of corn, potatoes, or ground peas, on the land, in 
1829, the father of such child, the owner of such slave, or em- 
ployer of such hired person, and the person and child them. 
selves, living on public land, may claim the right of pre-emp- 
tien long after the tract may have been purchased by on inno- 
cent and honest purchaser, and houses, gins, and fields, made 
thereon, worth thousands of dollars.” He then goes on to 
describe the improvements made by the pre-emptiom claim- 
ant. 

“They may be so obscure,’’ he says, “as not to be obscrved 
by « purchaser, even if ne had examined the land for that pur- 
pose, or such improvement may never have existed; if it be 
proved in the land office, it will be sufficient to getthe title.” 
Again: “Ifa person had cultivated a hundred tracts, more or 
less, scattered all over the dist by himeelf, negroes, hire- 
lings, or children, each having a hill of corn, potatoes, coober 
peas, or one turnip, he could keep all thoee tracie eut of market 
one year; for he may select which be pleases just before the 
close of the term, or may not purchaseany.”’ Ile tells us that 
many innocent and honest purchasers will probably be strip- 
ped oftheir labor and een and that the mischief to 
them js likely to be ten times greater than the injury would 
~The gentleman from Missisippl asks, would 

gentleman from would I give the benefit 
of the settler’s labor te specu He a tt have but 
arule tight to complnia of ouch @ measure, if it were adopted. 
Ifa ip, it would be one brought upon himself by a volun- 
tary breach of a public law; and one to which every man eub 
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jects himae!f who takes possession of land belongiug to others. 
But, for myself, | would not give the benefit of his labor to the 
speculator; and I would equally disdain to transter it to the 
public cutlers. Nor is there any danger he will be subjected to 
so rigorous ameasure. Mr. Fiz informs us that settlers gene 
rally have but small improvements, and for these itis common 
among purchasers (o pay them a generous price, both at public 
and private sale. There have been, he says, very few com- 
plaints of hardship of that nature in this district. Butno man, 
“ir, should be rewarded for setting the laweat defiance. It is 
going quite far enough to let him keep the land, not at the mi- 
nimum price, but on condition of paying its full value, deduct- 
ing hig improvements from the estimate, or allow him their 
value when the land is sold to others. When the settlers really 
are objects of charity, it would be far better policy, Mr. Fitz 
suggests, to make them donations at once, upon proof of their 
inability to purchase, confining them to the lands subject to 
entry. When we reflect, sir, that there are upwards of eighty- 
eight millions of acres of land open to entry, at one dollarand a 


quarter per acre, it would not seem there was much occasion to 
make further 


provision f@ the most indigent. But when we 
recollect that, under the ie emptio. laws, they pay the same 
price for lands on which they have unlawfully settled as for 
those which they may lawfully enter at private sale, the pre- 
textis seen to be wholly unfounded. Were it otherwise, the 
poor are ot confined to the West. There are sufferers also 
irom povetty in the old States, and probably in greater num- 
bers. If youmay lawfully give away the public lands to the 
poor of one seciien of the Union, so may you to those of every 
other. If youcan besevow the public lands in gratuities, so 
may youthe public m wey Draw funds, then, sir, from the 
Treasury, and distribute them with even-handed justice among 
all who need them 
But there is no pretext for giving to the poor thia unjust pri 
rilege; nor do they, in truth, derive the principal advantage 
from it: that is reaped by the very speculator of whom it is the 
custom to poofos# so strong anabhorrence, and whom it was the 
avowed object of the pre-emption laws to defeat. We have 
the express testimony of Mr. Fitz to prove this. The rich, he 
saye,are the persons benefitted in the end, because the poor 
cannot pay forthe land. It would seem, as he says, that pre- 
emption rights were but of very little use to those who are not 
uble to pay for them, Sir, the fact speaks for itself. By a do- 
cument printed during the present session, it ts shown that 
2,371,808 acres of land have been paid for under those laws 
singe May, iS. The payments, at the minimum price, 
amounted to nearly $3,000,000, an enormous sum to be paid by 
the poor, and which would have sufficed to furnish 30,000, had 
there been so many, with eighty acre tracts, to be selected out 
ot nearly 90,000,000 acres open to entry; thatis, to give them 
permanent settlements without violating the laws Those who 
can pay for lands they are forbidden to enter, can surely pay the 
sine price fur those they are authorized to purchase. But, it 
may be said, they sold a part of their pre-emption right, to ena- 
bie them to secure thett settlements. No doubt, sir, this was 
often the fact; and it follows that the privilege, to a great ex- 
tent, has enured to the benefit of the speculator. The floating 
nrivilegealmost invariably, I presume, fell into his hands; and 
t iis, itis admitted, was the chief source of profit 
But sir, the gentleman from Mississippi, aware of this, dis- 
dliins to rest the claims of the settler on the plea of poverty. 
He takes higher and more independent grounds. Exclusive of 
the right founded onthe culpable neglect of the Government to 
execute the law ef 1807, and the occasional relief extended to 
those who had violated it, he represents the system as condu- 
cive to the public interest. Iwill not deny that the settlement 
ol the country enhances the valwe of the public lands; but I in- 
sist there are inducements enough to settle them, without giving 
t» the lawless intruder or the keen speculator an advantage over 
the fair purchaser. Town sites, mill sites, lands on rivers 
and elsewhere, worth, on an average, from five to twenty 
dollars per acre, are greedily seized upon by these Govern- 
ment favorites, at the same price paid for the poorest pine 
barrens. Tho rest of the community have no chance to 
yurchase but at second hand and at a high price. This 
is the statement of the register at Mount Salus. Nor 
does he stand alone in reprobating this new system. Mr. Ethan 
Allen Brown, the Commiesioner of the Land Office, after full 
time had elapsed to see its operation, speaks in terms equally 
strong of the frauds and mischiefs to which it has given rise. 
In a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated the 28th of 
January, i856, he gives it as his confident opinion that the 
privileges conferred by nt, covering at least four millions of 
neres, joined with outrageous combinations to intimidate pur 
chasers, have diminished the receipta froin public lands in a 
eingle year, (the year 1835.) full three millions of dollars, ata 
moderate estimate, below what they would have brought in 
fa competition. He telis us, even were no frauds practised, 
sill the selections of the most valuable lands and the most 
desirable situations, at the minimum price, would produce an 
effect upon the revenue too considerable to be overlooked by 
the financier. / 
{Mc. Prentiss here aske:! leave to enter into an explanation, 
Iie said he dud not believe he correctness of Mr. Brown’s 
s atement. If the result wa Me. B. supposed, atill the loss 
did not arise altogether from the pre-emption system; that sys- 
ten had authorized Joats, and those entitled to them had a 
righi to ix them on the best lands; on a paradise, if they could 
find one. ie did notadmitthat the sysiem wasimpolitic. Though 
it wight benefit speculators, it did not injure the Government. 
Trt Government would have got no more at public auction. 
The price at public auction, on an average, had exceeded 
that obtained under the pre-emption laws but a few cents per 





acre. It was the auction system that produced the greatest 
mischiefs. If any part ofthe system was rotten, the whole was 
re:ter.} 


Mr. Rossrtson, it was soundenough till 1830. The first 
speck was then discovered, and was occasioned by the pre- 
emption act ofthat year. It has become, I doubt not, tho- 
roughly rotten since. But, sir, the gentleman must excuse me 
for saying that! reiy more upon the official statements of euch 
men as Fitz and Brewn than upon any conjectural estimates 
or aes calculations founded on the comparison of prices ob- 
tained under the pre-emption la@s and at public auction. The 
frauds and combinations which are known to be practised, the 
very operation of the pre-emption system itself, must have tept 
down the price at the public sales, “When millions of actés of 
the very best lands have been taken poss@Psion of at the 
of the most indifferent, it will not do to say that the Governs 
ment would have got no more. These lands were worth, a- 
we are told by those whe know the fact, from five to twenty 
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dollars, and must have commanded, if epenly and faitly sold, 
a price more nearly approaching their value than one dollar 
and a quatter peracre. The price paid by the speculator for 
pre-emption right justifies the estimate made by Brown 

Those rights cost him, as I am informed by an intelligent mem- 
ber of this House, on an average, about six doilars per acre fer 
the whole quarter section, (16U0acres.) Now, sir, upwards of 
sixteen hundred thousand acres were paid for under the act of 
ISM alone. Allowing them to be worth on an average ten dol- 
lars per acre, they would have brought more than sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars. The Government received about two. If 
these views be correct, the Government lost the whoele diffe- 
rence. But if it lost the hall, or the fourth, Brown’s estimate is 
atill greatly below the mark. Gentlemen deny this: they say 
the Government would have received no more than it did, had 
the lands been sold at public auction; and that, therefore, it is 
better to give the advantage to te settler than the speculator. 
Sir, the speculator gets the better part as it is. If the 
Government cannot command the fair value of their land, 
in consequence of fraudulent practices, it is our duty 
to unite in endeavoring to guppress them. No eystem 


can be devised, perhaps, iat will altogether prevent 
them; but that is no excuse for submitting [fo noto- 
rious frauds, and inourring the enormous sacrifices we 


are now sanctioning by law. It is not the auction system, it 
would seem to m2, but the pre-emption system, that give rise 
to the fraudulent and lawless combinations so much com- 
plained of by our land agents. Nor are they wholly to be 
ascribed to the privilege of floats, which all concur now in 
denouncing. Neither the Commissioner nor the registers of 
the land office confine their objections to them. They tell us 
that the settlers and the speculators made common cause in 
swindling the Government: and reprobate the whole pre-emp- 
tion scheme, as tending to produce fraud and confusion. The 
settler is not always content with having the pre-emption 
privilege once When the tract on which he has settled is 
worn out, Fitz tells us, he will move to another, and be ready 
to sell another float. The land, geatlemen tell us, is open; 
and he has a natural right, it seems, to take possession where- 
ever he will. Yes, sir, the world is all before him, and—I had 
nearly scaid—Providence his guide; but no, sir; Providence 
directs no man to seize upon what does not belong to him. 
THe” (the settler) “ says he would be a great fool to buy land, 
because thoee who have purchased land and reside on 1 have 
no such privileges,” Well, sir, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi thinks this is all as it should be. The settler, he says, 
cannot know the precise line which bounds the public lands; 
that there are no lawyevs there to tell him what constitutes a 
trespass. Sir, this plea of ignorance willnotdo. The settler, 
probably, may be unable to find the lines; he may not know 
whose land it is; but he cannot be so ignorantas not to know 
itis not his. It requires no counsel learned in the laws to tell 
him that. Te need only consult the monitor that ought to be 
in the breast of all—the most ignorant as well as the wisest. 
The gentleman from Mississippi would scarcely permit the 
jand to be wrested from him on so flimsy a pretext. 

Nor can this intrusion be compared with the trespass com- 
mitted in hunting a hare, or cutting down a bee-tree; these acts 
imply no claim of-title. 

{Mr. Prentiss sail: Neither did the settler, in} his State at 
least, set up tide in opposition to the Government. ] 

Mr. Rorertrson. Iam giad to hear it. But if this be so in 
Mississippi, I apprehend itis notso elsewhere. The gentleman 
from Michigan, if I did not misunderstand him, in vindicating 
the pre-emption laws, alluded to the danger encountered by 
those who, at the public sales, should purchase lands held by un- 
authorized settlers. He expressed a hope tha: our legislation 
would be such as to do away the necessity of attending those 
sales armed with pistols, dirks, and Bowie Knives. We are to 
legislate, then, it seems, with threats that the laws now existing 
cannot be enforced. Ihave a newspaper, sir, giving an ac- 
count of what is called asettlers’ meeting. It took place last 
winter, ata place called Upper Des Plaines, which I believe is 
in Illinois. I will prodnce the paper if any gentleman desires 
it. Atthie meeting numerous resolutions were adopted, for 
defining the bounds and quantity of land held by the settlers in 
the unsurveyed territory of the United States, and for prevent- 
ing the holding of claims solely for speculation. Commission- 
ers were appvinted, and regulations prescribed for the settle- 
ment of disputes relating to boundaries, titles, &c. and all who 
refused obedience to the orders of these commissioners were to 
be considered inimical to justice and good order, and treated 
accordingly. What kindof treatment they were to receive 
may be readily understood from the allusions made by gentle 
men onthis floor, and the accounts given by your registers 
and receivers. This looks, sir, pretty much like a claim not to 
title merely, but of jurisdiction; like a determination to super- 
sede all law, and, a‘ter making settlements upun the. public 
lands without authority, to maintain them by force. 

Nor is this all, sit; not satisfied with picking and culling the 
best lands for cultivation, they are now apparently preparing4o 
claim similar privileges in respect to the mineral and other 
lands heretofore expressly reserved from sale or entry. The 
fact appears from a communication in a newspaper, handed me 
yesterday by a member of this House. But, strange to say, the 
complaint seems to be not that these valuable lands should be 
claimed under the pre-emption laws, but that the speculator 
should get the profit instead of the seitler. The writer considers 
all the lands in the mineral districts, except certain school lands 
and canal lands, as now jiable to sale under the act of 26th of 
June, 1834, in like manner as other lands. He affirms that many 
tracts of land claimed by the actual settler, to which the right 
of pam gene was refused, on the plea ofits being mineral land, 
and which was not offered for sale at public auctien, but ex- 
cluded from sale by order of the President, had since the day of 
sale been entered at private entry. This is regarded as great 
injustice to the miners, who have better claims, no dout on 
account of having been the first to seize upon it. 

(Mr. Gartanp of Louisiana said they were not trespassers, 
but employed to dig the mines by the Government. } 

Mr. Rosertson. They wereauthoriz +d to dig for minerals, 
and paid for their labor. 
to the land. 

Mr. Gar anp rejoined that he had not eo asserted. j 
r. Ropertson. This, sis, is the effect of your pre-emption 
system. The question isnot how the Government is o be pro- 
tected from fraud and loss, but who shall enjoy the privilege of 
eins it. In this contest, sir, I shall take nowart. af the 
vernment is to be defrauded, it is indifferent tc me whether it 
be by the ulator or the settler. 


gen from Mississippi avows that he will, to all fu- 


But that certainly gave them no title 


REE nee 
ture time, claim the benefit of the pre-emption laws in favor o¢ 
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all settlers. I admit the frankness of the avowal. He is digaa. 
tisfied with the President's last message, because it recommends, 
after the present sessien, an abandonment of the system, Be 
says itis too milk and water. Why, sir, what else did he ex. 
pect?’ The President is of an accommodating and concili 
disposition. Ile naturally desires, as politicians always do, to 
satisfy all. He says something in favor of the law, and some. 
thing in favor of those who violate it; something for the W, 
and something for the East, and the North, and the South. Bu, 
sir, Lagree with the President that the law ought to be re 
orentorced, It will not doin this hall to say it cannot be executeg 
Why, sir, if the western States themselves were to sustain the 
settlers in their open defiance of law, I should expect their re. 
presentatlvee on this floor—all, at least, of the Democratic Re. 
publican party—to raise the cry of nullification, and to recom. 
mend an immediate recourse to the proclamation and force bijj, 
Surely those who threatened with military execution the rebels 
of the South, for refusing obedience to an unconstitutional meg. 
sure designed to oppress them, and who spoke of chastising a 
sovereign Stale of this Confederacy, will not suffer the laws io 
be trampled upon elsewhere with impunity, or tell this House 
they dare not disperse a band of unlawful intrudeis upon the 
public property. ; 

Mr. Chairman, the culpable neglect of the Government, 
though it is no justification, affords some excuse, perhaps, for 
the settlers; nor, sir, should I be willing to see measures of 
undue severity adopted towardsthem. But it is easy to 
veut the recurrence of similar intrusions for the future. If our 
condition, however, be such that the Executive cannot or wil! 
not enforce the law, then, sir, I repeat, we should repeal it, 
The present state of things should not be permitted to conti 
nue. The United States, as our land agent tells us, are now ip 
fact “hiring intruders to go on the public lands, and bribing 
them not to buy.” Did France, or England, or Spain, or the 
private land companies, which gentlemen have commended 
for pursuing a course so much more liberal than ours, ever 
adopt a policy like this?’ Pay a man to transgress the regula- 
tions made for the security of their own possessions? No, sir; 
it was reserved for the enlightened statesmen of the 
era to adopt so incongruous and anomalous a policy—to de- 
nounce an act as criminal, and at the same time hold out encou 
ragements and rewards for committing it—to refuse to the 
honest and conscientious the privileges conferred on the law 
less andunprincipled. Sir, we have not only changed our code 
oi laws, but I fear have adopted a new code of morals. It is 
the custom now to speak of those who trample the Jaws under 
foot as a meritorious class. The time was when the term was 
applied to those who respected the institutions of their country, 
and were prepared at all hazards to defendthem. It is a merit 
now to despise them. For the soul of me, sir, 1 cannot compre- 
hend the merit of the act so much commended, even if it were 
strictly lawful. There is no more merit in a man’s seizing on 
a fine tract of land for a fourth or a tenth of its value, than for 
helping himself to the best slice ofa fat turkey when he is hun- 
gry. Sir, achangehascomeoverus. While we are zealously 
pressing forward the claims of the meritorious settler who seeks 
to benefit himself at public expense, and make them the spe- 
cid] order of the day, the services of the Revelutionary soldier 
remain in many cases still uncompensated; we refuse to devote 
an hour to consider them, and lavishly bestow the very ‘and 
acquired and defended by his toil and blood among those who 
seize upon it without law and against law. — 

The pecuniary ' sses, Mr. Chairman, sustained by the pub- 
lic are by no means the worst consequences resulting from the 
presentsysiem. Itis regarded by men on the spot, and who 
have every opportunity of forming a correct epinion, as demo- 
ralizing in its tendencies—productive of infinite confusion, 
fraud, and perjury. Ibegthe committee to examine the facts 
and observations contained in the document printed by the or- 
der of this House in April, 1836, (Doc, No. 211,) and_espe- 
cially those contained in the Jetiers of the register at Mount 
Salus. 

(Mr. GagLanp inquired if the gentleman from Virginia would 
endorse the statements. } 

Mr. Ropertson. Certainly not, sir. I endorse the state- 
ments of no man with whom I am not personally acquainted. 
But the gentleman from Louisia.a will not, I presume, im- 
peach the veracity of Gideon Fiiz. 

(Mr. GarLanp said he made no such charge. 
however, had speculated in public lands.) 

Mr. Ropertson. Does the gentleman mean to say thathe 
engaged in fraudulent speculations? 

(Mr. GarLanp. I do not say that.) 

Mr. Rosertson. Then, sir, he was an honest speculator. 
His conduct proves that he was a vigilant and faithful officer— 
yes, sir, and a bold ene, too—who durst to utter the truth, 
where it must have been considered little short of treason. Sir, 
Fitz speaks of the whole system as impracticable; as calculated 
to bring into fierce action two of among the worst passions ol 
the human heart—avarice and revenge; and to oceasion the 
most extensive schemes of speculation. “The idea,” hesays, 
‘thas become widespread among old and young, that is 
no harm in defrauding the public; that is fairgame.” “lam 
persuaded that when persons, of tender age at least, learn to 
get valuable property by hard swearing, they will in the next 
generation transfer their plans from the Government, to ope 
rate on individuals.” He goes on to describe the confusion in 
the register’s office. “Hundreds cf questions,” he says, “are 

yut, to Know the meaning ofa law no mortal ever unde 

‘0, sir, 1 verily believe, not even those who it.. How 
should they? It was taken up some three or four days only 
before the close of the session, amidet a mass of unfinished bu- 
siness, and, with the help of the gag, carried the next day 
through all the forms of jaw. It was approved the same day 
was or rather approved in advance; and now, Si, 
whole country is astonished at the results of such hasty ano 
crude legislation, radically changing a system framed with 
great care and deliberation. nl 

“The books, papers, and maps are whirled through b 
house from place to place, and a dozen. persons to 
first in to prove. Then twenty more wish at once to 
what they have to prove. The great difficulty is general 
over whenit isknown wuat is to prove.” 

(Mr. cocmrene of Louisiana, inquired whose letter the ge 
tleman from Virginia was reading. 

Mr. Roserrson. It ia a letter from Gideon Pits, register 
Mount Salus. 


ninty Jouxson. Is the gentleman of Virginia acquainted ¥ 
m 
Mr. Ropzntson. No, sit; but I refer the gentleman f 
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ato his colleague, who site near we, (Mr. GARLAND.) 
Luodersiand irom him that Mr. Fitz, has been lung ia the public 
service, and bears a high character for integrity. 

(Mr. GARLAND rose and said that Mr. Fitz had been sent, at 
an early peried, (15%6,) to Louisiaua, by Mr. Jefferson, and had, 
since that time, continued in the land business, in the employ- 
ment of the Guveroment. He had never heard any imputauen 
on his character.) : : 

Mr. Rosgarson. icisscarcely credible that any man of bad 
character would have been appointed by Mr. Jeiferson, and 
continued in such an office under every succeeding admiuistra- 
tioa for thirty years. Would te God there were many such 
officers in the public service as Gideon Fiz. Sor, it is because 
his letters give evidence of integrity and ability that J have 
brought them so fully to the attention of this House. They 
are the official statements of a man thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, and of unquestionable veracity; aud they are of a 
character wo compel ime tO Oppose the renewal of that system 
whose operation he has shown to be every way pernictous. He 
tells us its demoralizing effecis have disgusted the community; 
and I conc with him in the hope he expresses that it will 
neverbe renewed. ; 7 

Gentlemen complaia of the want of liberality on the part of 
this Government, and of the original States, towards the West. 
These complaints, sir, have no just ioundatton. 

Mr. Paentiss disciaimed having made the charge. } 
r. Roseztson. 1 did not allude io the geuieman from 
Mississippi; bu: more particulorly to the remarks of the 
atleman from Missouri, (Mr. Haretson ] who cave us a 
ong list of grievances. Ile spoke of large sums exjcnded for the 
venefit of the Atlantic Siates, on the Army, the Navy, fortitica- 
tions, de. Sir, tas MULMY Mention to etate aL account cur- 
rent; but lechim who wiil engage in that task, an ! lam much 
deceive.| if he does not find any thing butan usgeuerous policy 
ursuedin seference to the new States. Have gentlemen for- 
gotten that this Goveroment has paid out of the common Trea- 
sury for Louisiana and Florid., principal and intere t, nearly 
thirty millions o! dullars? ‘That, in the last ten years aivie, the 
amount expended in extingishing Lidian titles, and for detend- 
ing the frontier settlements, and other matiers cennected with 
the Indian department, is estim ued by the chairman of Ways 
and Means at about 45 millions of dollars? Do they forget the 
appropriation forthe Cumberland road, exceeding sevea mil- 
lions of dollars, and almost exclusively a Western improve- 
ment? The grants for seats of Goverument, schools and col- 
leges, roads and canals? Yes, sir, for these objects, to say no- 
thing of large sums in money, this Government has bestowed 
upon the new States betweea 14 aiid 15 millions of acres of land: 
aquantity exceeding that which has been acquired by purchase 
in Indiana or Iilinois, and nearly equal to that sold in Ohio, and 
now sustaining upwards of a million of inhabitants; while that 
Btate which, on the express condition of enjoying a proportion- 
ate benefit, made a voluntary donation of the domain now con- 
stituting those large States, the Siate of Michigan, and the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, has received an amount in money two 
paltry to be menuoned, and not an acre of the immense region 
which was once all her uwn. Sir, the old States too have rivers 
and reads to improve, and sona and dau -hters to educate. It 
ill becomes the West to complain of their injustice or illiber- 
ality, and its present condition alone furnishes conclusive proof 
to repel the charge. 
Weare told of the great amount paid by the Westera people 
into the Treasury, for the public lands; and this is spoken of 
asadrain of money fromthem. Sir, those who paid tor these 
lands received more than a full equivalent, and far more than 
ajust proportion has found its way back to them. But in 
trath the rain was from the old States; it is (heir population 
and their wealth which has been drained, and whigh has made 
the West whatitis. We, sir, cannot but know that it is ow- 
ing to this cause, in part, that comparatively cur commerce 
languishes and our fiekls are deserted. Our brothers aud our 
sons have been tempted to emigrate in search of fresher and 
richer lands. Bat however, sir, this may affect our prosperity, 
We can never cease to rejoice in theirs; we can never forget 
that we areconnected with them, not by ties of political asso- 
ciation merely, but of blood; nor harbor towards them an un- 
just or unfriendly seitiment. 
Mr. Chairman, it is the common interest of all that the pub 
lic domain should not be wantonly sacrificed nor unjustly ap- 
portioned. Inseckiag to preveut this, We manifest no hestility 
to any section of ourcountry. It may suit the purpo es of po- 
liticians to keep these questions open; it may enable them, as 
has been said, to buy up votes. But it concernsevery friend of 
that peace and harmony which should prevail among us, to bring 
about a speedy and sauisfactory adjustment. Al! that is wanting 
to effect this is a mutual disposition to assertno claim which ho- 
nor and conscience do nut approve; let no State urge unfound- 
ed pretensions to superior merit or exclusive title. Itdoes pot 
become the descendants of those who fougiit side by side in the 
noblest of ailcauses—the cause of liberty—to engage ina con- 
test for petty pecuniary advantages. The crsinal adjustment 
of this vexed question by them, under circumstances of much 
greater difficulty than those now presented, affurds us an exam- 
ple well worthy to be followed. They indulged the hope, no 
doubi, that they had laid the foundation of a lasting triendsh'p. 
I fear, sir, that hope is notto be realized; that their atrange- 
ments, ou the contrary, just and liberal as they were, are to 
ve the source ofenduringeamity. The seed of discord has 
sown among us, and the tree is already Spriaging, des- 
tine! unless we now cut it up by the roos, to spread its 
branches far and wide, and darken the face of our Union. 
Let the Representatives of the new States themselves come 
forward with their propositions; d.vide the lands themselves, 
or the proceeds beyoud the wants of the Goverament, aceorting 
to the terms of their original compacts: or distribute them 
among the People, on the principle of the Georgia lottery law ; 
or dispose of them on any principles they may deem more 
fair and equal. They will not, lam confident, propose a sur 
t to one or more States, exclusively, of what belongs 
equally to all. The States in which the Jan«ds lie have no better 
right than ; nor would the new States themseives con- 
Beit to such a proposition, should ‘it ever be seriously made. 
some of them nearly the whole of the public domain has 
of, and the money paid into the Treasury. The 
effect of the scheme alluded to, therefore, would be to divide 
the five or six millions of acrés remaining in Ohio among up- 
wards of a million of inhabitants. Ia Hlinois and Endiana | alf 
that number of inhabitants would receive penbably four times 
quantity of janta. la Michigan, some eighty or one hunilred 

d en wonld divide among them twenty or thirt 
acres; and the citizens of Wisconsin, when a 
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mitted, would probab’y ghare in a still greater disproportion. 
This inequality would acver be tolerated among the new States 
themselves, leaving the claims of the original States whull 
outof view. But hese ciaims cannot be willingly aieadeanl 
Let the same benefi's be extended to all. 1 speak not, sir, of a 
division scrupalousiy exact, as wo deilars and cents, or acres, 
or thousands of acres. Those states which have already made 
generous sacrifices for ue public good will be ready again to 
concur ina liberat policy. [ can answer for one, sir, which, 
neglected, oppressed as she has been by thus Government, has 
never besieged it with elecdaosynary petidons for any peculiar 
privilege or unjust advantages, But, sir, no cor 1 
jong subsist tugether which do not m 
towards each other. Itis pot in the naiure of man w submit 
{0 glaring injesiice or wanton lijury. Give us, then, 
hiwasure that savors of equality; and let us settle, at o 
for ever, this disturbing question. 
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SPEECH OF MR. Je NIFER, 
Or Maryann. 

Tngthe House of Representatives, Friday, July 6, 1338 
Ga the bill to prohibit the re'ssue uf the noves of the Bank of 
the United States. 

Mr. Spzaker: When I came into the House, an hour since, 
I was surprised to hear my friend ftom Virgiia, (Mr. Wiss | 
discussing the merits of the bill now on your table, or rather | 
Was at a luss to Know how that bill came there at the present 
time, knowing that various others had precedence on the calen- 
dar. But upon learning the manner in which ic was breucht 
about, and knowing in whose charge the bill had been placed 
when it came from the Senate, I ceased to be at all astonished. 
I was aware that a political measure could set aside parliamen- 
tary rule in this House whenever it might subserve the views 
of the party. This bill, when it came from the Senate, was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, reported ou by that 
committee, and referred to the Committee ef the Whole on the 
state of the Union. From that moment, the Judiciary Commnt 
tee coased to have any rightful control over it; and before the 
bill could be brought into the House, out of its order, it 1e- 
quired two-thirds | suspend the rule for that purpose. This, 
itis well known, could not have been obtained; and some in. 
direct means must he resorted to, to do that which could not 
be directly got at. Whenever the presiding officer of the 
House is disposed to connive at irregular proceedings, it is al- 
ways easy to find the means of accomplishing them, and some 
individual to propose them. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee, my coileague, 
(Mc. Tuomas,] understands well parliamentary mancwuvrmg, 
as also party discipline. He thereiore, by a preconcerted 
Yan, asitappears, moves “to discharge the Committee of the 
Vhole trom the further consideration of the bill, thatit might 
be broughtinto the House andacied cn.” And, notwithstand 
ing the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union had 
not had the bill uader consideration one mement, they ave dis- 
charged from its further consideration, the bil! is brought into 
the House, and the previous question demanded; so inat a bill, 
which the Senate deemed of so much importance as to con- 
sume daysin the consideration and discussion of, was to have 
been forced upon its passage here wiout a moment’s warn- 
ing. Dves any memer doubt that all these arrangements 
were made betore my colleague moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further considerauon of the bill? 
The plan being arranged, the Speaker entertains the motion, 
the committee are discharged, and the b.ti would now be be- 
pound the control of this House, but fur the premature demand 
for the “previous question” by the member from Maine. Such 
was the anxiety of the member to perform his part in this 
achievement, that this motion was made betore the question 
pending wasstated or put by the Chair. ‘Lo this premature 
movement are tiny friends from Mississippi aud Virginia, 
(Messrs FrRENtiss ani Wisk.) as well as inyself, infebted tor 
this opportunity of exposing the artitices which are resorted 
to, to effect the measures of “the party.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, | will ask, what gave rise to this bul?) Who 
was the originator of it?) And for what purpose is it to be 
pressed in this House, at this late day of the session, to ‘he ex- 
clusion of so many important bills, both public aud private, 
which might otherwise yet be acted oa betuce the civse of the 
session? ‘Three Sub-Treasury bills of the same tenor have 
been sent to this House by the Senate, all of which have been 
rejected by the immediate representatives of the peopie. A 
fourth came from the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, (Mr. CaMBRELENG } of similar impori; that met tue 
same fate. Not content with having keptthe couutry in an agi- 
tated, dissatisfied positon fer the lust twelve montis—having 
her currency deranged, her commerce a: a stand, a prostration 
of mauy important interests—another eflurt is to be made still 
further to affect her currency. But this is unt ail: the effect 
and operation of the bill on your table admits of great doubt 
whethe, the penalties which are intended to be iuflicied on the 
old Bank of the United States may not reach the innocent, 
unsuspecting holders of its notes. his impression has alrea- 
dy taken lon of some of those who have those notes on 
hand; if such be the construction of the provisions of the bill, 
it renders still more obnoxious the unprecedented irregulatity 
and haste which have characterized the whole proceedings. 

Mr, Speaker, have not your repeatedly rejected Sub-Treasury 
experiments, and your abortive efforts to afiect the character 
and standing of the Bank ef the Vated States. convinced you 
of yourimpotency to do that instiiution furiier harm? You 
profess that all those measures are intended for the benefit of 
the people, and that you ate only carrying outthetr wishes; 
that a war has been waged by the banks eyainst the Govern- 
ment, and that the banks are responsible ivr ihe derangement of 
the currency. Were a demazogue pen the stump to hold 
such language as thia, the inteiligence of the people would 
laugh him to scorn; yet this, and much more, equally ridicu- 
fons, has been frequently repeated upon this fleor. Sir, there 
has been no war waged by the hanks against the Government; 
on the contrary, the bauks have been too willing to bow to the 
Executive will; and had it not been thatthe requirements of 
the Government were too exorbitent for even their potitica! mo- 
ralivy, the banks migh a have been at the command of the 
Executive, and expacding and contraciinet as orders. might 
come from the Seeveinry of the Treasury. For notacquiesenmg 
in these demands they are dewounced by the very Executive 
who endeavored to make tiem subservient to hue views, and 
charged with having caused the derangement of the currency, 
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which it was their ioleree: as well as policy to preserve sound 
and uniform. No, sir, the war which has been waged, and i: 
sull raging, is of a much more d.ngerous character; on: 
which, ifnet checked in time, will number the days of this 
Republic. It is a war of the Government against the weil: 
owen wishes of the peopic? Wis a determination on the part 
ot the Government to disregard their interests, and to adept 
‘heiy OWN weasures, contrary to the consent of the people. i 

the use oF means to induce a Violation of representative duty, 
immeratin praetice, and, in the language of President Jackson, 
thiless arrested by the people, “witli lead wo cerreptior and 
bribery.’ famsure, Mr. Speaker, i am not misunderstood; 
recent eveuts tally jusufy the language have used. That Ex 
eculve lafuence has been brought to bear upon the delibern- 

is of both branches of Congress will not be denied. How 











faci hash en sueces a few tacts willenable you to deter- 
Dine Atte: all other schemes and experiments to coerce this 
House to yieldi to the various Sub-Treasury plans re- 
‘ eatled! by 4 Lxecutive., registered by the Senate, and 
yporied by the faithul here, this bill is sent to us from the 
ody, thre ordinary course of proceedings denaited from, 

Thy arrick in| gishation is to be passed inte a law, that the 
Executive vengeance may still pursue the Bank «f the United 
Sates This ts but small game, indeed. for a Government. 
Taic bilorigmated with, and was, whilst in the Senate, under 
the eapecial charge of a gentleman, (now no longer a member 
thar body, cud, therefore, it is not unparliamentery 10 apeak 

ot him,) aa active co-operator and steadfast adherent to Ex- 


ervnve plans, wilfully and knowingly misrepresenting his con 
vents; and now, at the close of the session, as bis term of 
service expires, receives hts reward from the President by be- 
ing eppointed Allorney General of the United States, ; 

Nios geutleman (Mr. Grenpy] has been an advocate for the 
establishment of a branch of the Bank of the United States at 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee, his place of residence; and now propeses, 
by this bil, heavy penalties npon that Bank*for issui g tts own 
notes. Tiasis the dying agony of Executive vengeance againet 
thatinstihution. Aner having deprived the country for ao long 
a jsevicd ofall other soundcirculating medium, the expiiing et 
fortis made to drive out ofcirculation that which is aedmiuted 
to be the best; that which the pr ople have the most confidence 
in, and which even you, Mr. Speaker, prefer to any oher: 1 
mean the notes of the Bank of the United States. They form 
now, as they always have done, the best means of exchange 
throughout the whole county. 

The time has gone by when the people will longer be deceis 
ed in reletion to this matter. But a few years since, when all 
the power of President Jackson's Administration was brought 
to bear on the credit of the Bank of the United States; when it 
would have cost any man his office to have been known to take 
the nvies of that bank in preference to those of the pet. banks; 
witen the then Secretary of the Treasury, by a labured argu 
meut, endeavored to prove that, as its charter approximated to 
its end, its paper would be below par, and cease to be a circu 
lating medium; at that very moment and up to the prevent, the 
office-ho'ders and politicians whe were foremost in denouncing 
that institution and its paper received their noves in preference 
to any other, and hoarded them up asgold and silver. Burt 
President Jackson said that the Bank was insolvent; and all his 
sycophan's said it wasso. Yet none believed it. ‘The pet banks 
grasped the notes of the Bank of the United States, and would 
not pay them ont, except as a matter of favor, keeping them mm 
their vaults in preference to gold or milver. These facta, in 
more than one instance, T myself know. I will here, Mr. 
Speaker, take occasion to mention a case which occurred dur. 
ing the * panic”? of 4. A gentleman of high respectability 
and iivtegrity of purpose, a warm, devoted friend of General 
Jackson, residing in the country, having a considerable amoutt 
of various bank notes in his poseession, alarmed at the varus 
rumors he had heard, went to Baltimore to convert them inte 
specie, Amongst other notes, he held some of the Bank of the 
United States. Upenconsahing with his Jackson friends there, 
he concluded to get rid ef the United States Bank notes, and 
take in their stead those of pet banks only. He cameto Wash 
iagton with his pet bank money, and, alter taking advice fromm 
his friends here, although one ot those banks at that tite was tn 
fact the Treasury, and the principal part of hia notes were ot 
that Bank, he converted them all into specie. Finding, how 
ever, the inconvenience of so usuch dead werght, before he re 
turned home he resorted to the Bank of the United States, depo- 
sited his specie, and fouk its noles into the coun'ry with him. 
Upon being asked if he distrusted the pet banke, he declared 
that he did not, that he believed them to be perfectly safe and 
ronnd. Why, then, do you prefer the Bank of the Untied States? 
I'o not; but those who know more of the banks than IT do ai- 
vired me todoso, This gentleman is still a warm friend of 
General Jackson, though } believe he has but liale confidence 
in his financial skill. Sir, this is not an isolated case; this ie 
not ihe only instance where politic ans have neld opinions ana 
used lanzuage, official and unofficial—to Gen. Jackson they ce 
nomnerd the Bank; to the people they denounced its paper as 
noi safe. Butwhen self-interest was at stake, their steps were 
iinected to the place of safe deposite. They knew more than 
my friend knew. (for so he is personally, thougha political ep- 
porertyand they have availed themselves of their knowledge. 

Anciher case, and I will detain the House no longer upon 
thie poiat. ‘Two years since, while travelling upon the Ohio 
and Missi sippi rivers, when the notes of the Bank of the 
United States were the only paper current every where. a gen. 
teman (for such he seemed to be) came on board, and, meeting 
aplain conniryman, who had travelled but little, seeing in his 
possession several large notes of the Bank of the Unived States, 
(which he apparently took no notice of,) became exceedingly 
friendly to him, and, upon an opportuniy occuring, eff red 
him the most disinterested advice. He told him that within the 
lust three days he bad met wit! a conficestial friend of General 
Jickson, who had aseured him thatthe bank could hold out no 
longer: thet the Government had veterm ned to put it down; 
that it was aecertained that there Were now more notes issued 
than could be redeemed, and that the notes were then conside- 
rably below par. Tie honest, deluded countryman informed 
him that he had none other than United Stares Bank poten, 
which were the eavings of several years’ hard lator; that they 
constitute! his whole fortune; that he had sold out hiv etock in 
trade et New Orleans, and was now returning to the Weet, for 
the purpose of investing its proceeds in land, for the benefit of 
Lis famiy. His new friend advised him to say noching of what 
le had eormmuopirated; thata knowledge of t.elact would eal} 
‘uriher depress the value of the notes; and that he would try 
and dy something for him whea he reached New Madrid, Mis- 
souri, where he had a friend, a litle above. Ina few 
ours the boat stopped ay New Madyid, the newly cemented 
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* ends aepped on ehyse, whilat pomeneere were coming onand 
going of In a few mumeuts the eteam was uj, and the buat 
under way. ‘The countrymen jumped on board just in time; 
hie friend was bound for $. Louis, Missouri, where ke no dont 
fonnd au apt tuwr in political knavery. A few hours after, a 
rumor was afloat that the Unived States Bank had failed. 
coustryman congratulated himself upon meeting with so kind 
and dabenasemed & friend, and communicated the result. He 
had received for hiv Unued States Bank motes those of the pe 
bank of Mobile, and some fiem Louisiana and Ohio, to the 
ainountol upwards of three huodred dvilara, asa particular 
favor, he being, like his friend, warmly devoted to Geueral 
Jacksou's adminigtiation. You may readily imagine bis con- 
fivien andastonieliment when he found how shame.ully he had 
veen cheated. He paid for his United States Bank notes, in 
New Orleans, four and a half per cent. and had exchanged 
them for paper more than five percent. below par. This is 
che manner io which many honest, ceafiding countrymen have 
been tricked by poiiucal knavee. Are there none here who 
teeias if similar wwoachery has pot been pracueed by them- 
selves towards the canntry} Ace there none here who, for the 
lastsix or eight years, have been, unceasing iu their eflorts tocry 
down the Bank of the United Stated, fograuily the malice of Gene- 
ra! Jackson; to render iis notes uggutrent, te taduce the peo- 
ple to believe it would ve unsafe tolald them, when they them- 
selves have, even during the preaeut prs vemanded of the 
Mergeanvavarme nutes of the old Bank of the United States, in 
ppresecones to Treasury netos o1 specie? Ii there are any such 
oiling seals upon this floor, they are traiwrs w the people 
whem they were sent here to represent, 

Since te Adminigration came into power, the people have 
heen atite mercy for their currency; they have had nope, pro- 
porly socatiod. That privilege has been extended by the Go 
vernment to mombere of Congress and office holders alone. 
They are tendered guid and ativer, whilst the last remnant of 
eon lourrency ro maiung is to bedrivea ont of circulation, 
and the people left entirely destitute of any. Treasury notes 
are wo be forced into circulation at the option of the Executive; 
transferred from one quarter of the Union to another, as may 
best answer political purposes. ‘This is the metallic circula- 
tion promised by General Jackson, aud which, in the | uage 
eo! bis subservient demagogue, “ was to flow up the Missis- 
wip.” 

on long will gentlemen act counter to the known will of 
their eonstiinents! How long will they persevere in support- 
ing Executive measures, when the people have so signally re 
jectel them! Have they not, in every instance where their 
voice could be heard, where their votes have been counted, 
emphatically expreesed their dissent from those miserable ex- 
periments! 

President Yan Buren commenced his Administration with a 
reajority to Congress, and amongst the _—_ in his favor, 
when elected, it was confi'eotwly believed that he would cut 
jonge from those miserable sycophants who bad spell-bound 
General Jackson, by adniinistering to his vanity and imposing 
upon his credulity; that the Treasury circular, which had been 
alople i contrary tv the expressed opinion of his friends in both 
Houses of Congrese, would be rescinded; in fine that he would 
look ty the interests of the country, to the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, however brought on them, and, in the true spirit of De- 
moecracy, lean towards their wishes. How he has fulfilled 
their expectations ie too well and dearly known to the country. 
In September last, only six menths after his inauguration, look- 
ing to the deranged state of the currency, apparently sympa 
thizing with the people in their then distress, the President con- 
voked Congress three months earlier than ite accustomed pe- 
ried. He proposed what he deemed a remedy. He asked for 
ren millions of freasury notes; they were granted. He offered 
his Sub Treasury scheme; it was, after due delibera:ion, re- 
jected by the Fluuse of Represeatatives. Congress was imme- 
diately virtually prorogued until its conatituonal period, It 
met again in December, the Representatives having had an op- 
portunity of consulting with and ascertaiuing the will of their 
constituents npon this all-absorbing measure. The President, 
at the opening «ef Congress, recommended the rejected experi- 
ment. The Senate, having a majority, not by the will of their 
conatitucnts, subservient to Executive purposes, adopt afin 
hie plan Itiv again, and again, and again rejected by the im- 
ranliaie Representatives of the people; and now we have the 
consolation of being told, upon this floor, by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. CamBre.ene,} who 
reported the last bill, that, whether we pass it or net, the Sub- 
‘Treasury ie, and will be for three years to come, the law of the 
Jand, an! in full operation! It was a mere mockery to propose 
Kito Congress. Thus we are triumphantly told, by the organ 
ul the Executive tn this House, that, in despite of the Repre- 
seniatives or tite people, hisexperiment shall endure as long as 
his presideatial teru: shall continue. Sir, we should be thankful 
to the organ and the President for their wercy as well as mo- 
dosty, In not claiming seven years, ivsiead of ouly three; we 
should be thankful that the days of this dynasty are admiued 
to be numb red, But is this the language of a Democratic Re- 
publican President, or is it the Loco Foco doctrine which cha- 
racterizes the party’ in New York?) Are the people aliens to 
the Government? and isthe President’s will the law of the 
land? The chairman of the Ways and Meaus says it is so; 
an tit is for the country to register the eclict. 

In Great Briain, when the King’s ministry asks of the House 
of Commons supplies, or other measures deemed important 
to the Guvernment, if rejected, the ministers throw up their 
geals of atfice. Andwhy? Because it is considered that their 
measures are not approved by the People; and even in that 
mouarchical Government a respect 1s paid to their will. How 
is iin this Democratic Republic here? The Senators of the 
Trited States are elected for six years, and at this moment 
near one-third hold their seats acting against the known will 
o their consijiuents. The President of the United States is 
elected for four years; be appoints bis ministers for the same 
te:mat his will. How many of their measures have been re- 
jected by the popular branch of the Legislature, or disap- 
proved by the People, your proceedings here and throughout 
the country exhibit the evidence of. What has been the situ- 
ation ot your Post Office Department; of your Navy Depart. 
ment; of your Treasury Department; of your express inail ? 
end what the effect of the retuaal of the Postmaster General to 
obey the laws ef Congress, thereby setting at defiance ice enact 
menis? Look at your exploring expedition, which of itself, 
has brought your Navy into disrepute both at home and 
abroad; ut your Teeasury circulars and other financial pro 
jects, which bave bankrupied your Treasury, and compelicd 
you to kane sextp for dhe payment of your debts, What minle 


tor in Groat Britain cowld have retained his office after such 
splendid failures us theee?’ Even Pitt bisnself, with al! the 
power he wielded in 1783 84, with the King at his back, woul 
not have dared to persevere in measures so repognait to the 
popular branch of the Legislature and the People, or have 
attempted to hold office contrary to their will. But in Great 
Britain there is republicanism under the name of monarchy ; 
whilst in these United States there is despotism under the name 
of democracy. Having shown in what the démocrary of the 
Executive and of sonie of the Senators consists—a total cisre- 
gard of the People’s will—J wil! call the attention of gentle men 
to the com posiuon of this House at this time, and to their votes 
upon those measures of the Executive to which I have acvert- 
ed. Which of the Staics is in favor of the Sub Treasury ea- 
periment? Is New York? Or are the constituents of many 

of her Representatives on this floorin favor of those who voted 
for that bill! The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Mrane will not venture so rash an assertion. How stands Con- 

necticut?) She has spoken, but has not been regarded by her 
Representatives either in this House or the other. A srcall 

voice bas been heard troin New pee rote unheeded here. 

Task, where has an election been held since President Van - 
Buren developed his tuinous measures in September last, 

where the Administration has not lost ground—where the 

Whigs, who oppose their measures, have not, in almost every 

instance, been triumphant? Look to Maine, where all means 

were resorted to, however disreputable, and countenauced here, 

to operate upon her elections—in two instances of vacancics on 

thie Boor, where both were friends of the Administration, the 

one a Whig, the other by a greatly diminished Administration 

vote, is returned here. Look at Maryland; notwithstanding 

all the imposition which could be brought to bear by foreign 

influence, from the city of Baltimore, that strongheld of 
Jacksonism, a Whig ia returned by near one thousand ma- 

jorny. From Virginia, the Representative comes here by, 1 

heheve, some fifleen or twenty votes; clearly indicating in all 

those States a want of confidence mm either the men or the 

measures. Last, though not least, comea Mississippi. To 

refer to her election, Mr. Speaker, I know must be mortifying 

to the Executive, to tre party in this House, to yoursell. 

When Congress convened here in December last, and the Sub- 

Treasury project was again recommended by the Executive, 

it excited some surprise amongst its opponents, and we could 

not imagine upon what expectations the Executive rested his 

hopes of carrying a measure which had been in October so 

promptly rejected by the same House of Representatives. It 

was soon perceived, however, that upon South Carolina it 

was believed his prospects depended; if not upon her vote 

alone, her influence was calculated on to carry others. It was 

at this time believed that the New York Conservatives were 

not made of such malieab‘e materials as to be Conserva‘ives 

at home and Loco Focos in Washington. A short period was 

only required, with the requisite appliances, to induce some vi 

them to unveil themselves; and those who were at the eatra 

session foremost and most uncompromising in defeating the 

Executive will, by electing a Conservative printet to the Mouce 

of Representatives, in opposition to the Globe, could no jiouver 

resist; and, like most young proselytes, wok the lead in the 

most detestable measures of the Administration—the disfran- 

ehisement of the State of Mississippi, and the Sub-Treasury 

projects. That State was deprived of her representation upon 

this floor, assisted by the active agency of two distinguished 

Conservatives from New York, {Mesars. Bronson and Foster. ) 

who occupied six days in delivering their arguments against 

her right to be represented—by the overpowering influence of 
the Executive, applied personally to Representatives on this 

floor, and the casting vote of the Speaker. Sir, the two gentle- 

men who were dented seats in this Hose, after being elected by 

an unprecedented majority of the voters of Mississippi in July 

Jast, (Mesars. Paentiss and Worp,| have been again returned 
by the people of that State, and sit here now to rebuke the 
President, the party, and the Speaker, for the flagiant outrage 
done to them and their constituents. 

kt may be asked why Linclude the President as a “parliceps 
criminis” in this transaction. It is because the facts have jus- 
tified it. Regardless of other great and important interests 
of the country, looking ultimately to the accomplishment of the 
great oLject of his solicttude, his rejected Sub-Treasury expe- 
riment, he overlooks all others to etfect this. 

Kk will be recollected that, eighteen months since, a conven- 
tion of tobacco planters convened in this city fiom various 
Suates in the Union, and memorialized Congress upon the sub- 
ject of the bigh duties and restrictions im;osed in foreign coun- 
tries upon that article of export. A select committee, consist- 
ing of nine members, of which I was chairman, was appointed. 
Upon an examination of the subject, it was evident that the 
tobacco planters of the United States had much to complain of. 
It wae seen that, whilst very many articles of foreign product 
and manufacture were admitted into the United States with 
only a nominal, and others entirely tree of duty, American to- 
ba co, both raw and manufactured, was in some of those coun 
tries either taxed so high, or restrictions so rigikliy impesed, as 
to amount t almost a prohibition of its import into those 
countries. 

The committee, after mature investigation, made a report, 
urging the Executive toan attentive consideration of the sub- 
ject, and unanimously reported a resolution requesting the 
President of the United tes to instruct cur ministers and 
agents abroad upon this subject, and to appoint special agents 
to negotiate with those Governments where no accredited re- 

yresentatives of the United Siates were already appointed. 

he reportand resolution were adopted by the House of Re- 
presentatives, and, to enable the President to carry those viewe 
inte effect, outfite and salaries were appropriated to defray. the 
expenses of a minister to Austria and to Prussia, to neither of 
which countries had the United States before appointed a ni- 
nisier. Asa still further evidence of the desire of both Houses 
of Congress to place the tobacco interest upon a proper basis, 
and to show the interest it had elicited, after the appropriation 
bill had gone to the Senate, without a specitic appropriation 
for deivaying the expenses of agents to be appointed by the 
President to negotiate for a modification of the duties and re- 
sirictions upou our tobacco absoad, the Senate increased the 
eontingent fund, at the suggestion of the disunguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, (Mc. Wersrsr,) $12,000, for that specific 
purpore; and the House of Representatives agreed to the 
cepinent, although it was warmly urged by @ member on 
this floor that the contingent fund was amply sufficient for this 
purpose. Notwithstanding these repeated indications by Con 
grees in favor of the interesis of the tobacco planters, and when 
X was all-important that prompmess of action on the part of 
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ihe Executive shouid follow and carry out-these Cesigns. 4) 
Prostdent delays for more than twelve mot eu 

iths 10 appoint a minis 
ter to Austria, having the commission and fund at his disposal. 
nor have we yet learned that bus feo special agents have bees, 
appointed wider the resolution. Thus far there appears _ 
huve been a markedajrithy in relation to the tobacco interes 
I. is true that instructions have been civen, as appears by 9 
communication of the Secretary of Sue in reply wa resoiy 
tion moved by sue ia October last, calling for information upon 
this subject, to our ministers and agents then abroad. Bur 
why haye the appointments of-minister to Austria and other 
epecial agents been so luag delayed?) kt was from the efforts, i 
those agents, to besent specially for this particular Purpose 
thai we anticipa'ed most benefit. bk was ww satisly those Go- 
verninen'’s with Whom we are Carrying on commercial inter. 
course that we feel the mjusuice of their imposi ions uper, this 
staple; that the inequality of burdens imposed by those Go 
vernmenis upon this American siapie bears vo proportion to 
the duties demanded here upon their products: and that, how 
ever patiently we had heretofore acquiesced in this inequaiiiy 
we now havea right to demand reciprocal modifications, Add 
in the language ef our mifister in Prussia, communicated to 
the Secretary of State, “ree had, therefore, certainly reason to 
complain of the uty imposed on our tobaccoin Ger many; 
and the same remark may equally apply to England aud 
France, and other countries in which those heavy duties or re- 
strictions are imposed upon American tobacco, whilst their ex. 
ports are admitted into the United Sates cither free or at ayo. 
minal duty. 

The Executive have generally evinced a thirst for apprint- 
ment and patronage, and have never heretofore permiuied an 
opportunity to pass without exercising this privilege to the 
extent of their power. «Mt must. therefore, be borne in mina 
that other and more important conceris, to them at least, were 
al stake, than @ moment's att ntion to the iteresis of the to. 
bacco plamters. Political arrangements weie to be consulted, 
and the tobacco interests must yield until they are aecemplish- 
ed. This delay ou the part of the Executive to further the 
views of the tobacco planters and the expressed will of Con- 
grese, excited some interest, in Maryland at least, and during 
the last summer an anx ely was felt; a deputation was sent to 
Washington from Prince George’s county, (the most extensive 
tobacco-growing county in the State,) who waited on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and urged the speedy appointment ot 
a minister and agents from the tohacco-growing States. ‘Vhis 
deputation, a majority of whom were political friends of Mr 
Van Buren, returned from their visit, under the assurance that 
the tobacco interest would be a special object of attention by 
the President. What must be their astonishment, as well as 
that of the select mmittee of this House, to find that up to 
this time—vighteen months since the power and money were 
placed at the disposal of the Presitent—but two special agents 
have been appeinted to look after this interest; and one of the 
two ministers but scarcely departed, and nol one of either from 
a tohaceo growing State, bucail from manulecturiag. noi 
slaveholding States? lt will be reecliected that Mr. Maxey, 
charge at Brussels, is not recognised by tie Executive as one ot 
the special agents. I is net my desire to attempt to create any 
geographical distinc.ions in appvintments, either at heme cr 
abroad; such attempts Ihave always deprecated, come fron 
what quarter they nay, But, | would ask, what would the 
manufacturers say to have a planter to represent their inte. 
rests, or the cotton planters to have a manulecturer to take 
care of theirs? To Mr. Wheaton and Mr. Dodge I have no ot- 
jection; oa the contrary, from their experience, I approve their 
appointments, Atene of those ao meg nts of ministers, 
however, 1 am evre the planters, this House, and the country, 
have been more than astonished: and, when all the facis in re- 
lation to that appoiutment shali have been developed, the mem- 
bers of the select committee upon the tobacco interest, with 
every member of this House who united with them to carry in- 
to effect the objects of the report and resvlution in relation to 
the same, willteel indignant at the circumstances which at- 
tended thatappointment. 7 mean the appointment of My, 
Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, as minister to Austiia, to repre- 
sent the tobacco interest of the United States. Is there a mem. 
ber here present who does not view it as a misrepresentation 
of that interest which Congress inten¢ed, by making the appro- 
priation, should be represented? Is it not insulting to the plani- 
ing States, that none could be found amongst them comypctent 
to protect their interests; and that an individual trom the inte- 
rivr of Pennsylvania, who never saw a tobacco plent grow, or 
has had any concern whatever in commercial matters, shoul 
be selected as first minister to Austria, to obtain a reduction of, 
and restriciion from, duties exacted on American tobacco? I 
have inquired of some of the friends of the new minisier what 
are the qualities he possessed to justify the appointment; and I 
have been answered, more than once, that he spoke Dufch. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very true that, in many cases, “where igno. 
ranee is bliss, ‘is folly to be wise;” and IT have no cesire to dis- 
sipate the delusion; and 1f this proficientin Pennsylvania Dutch 
can prevail on the accomptised and talented minisier, Prince 
Metternich, to adinit our tobacco into the ports of Austra, un 
trammelled by the present duties and prohibition, the tobacco 
pionters will not complain of bis langnage. Bat Ll apprehend it 
will require an interpreter from the kitchen cabinet of Prince 
Metternich, before he can understand one word of this Penn- 
sylvania high Dutch; and, at the splendid court of Vienna, this 
language will be found to be more an exotic than at the palace 
in Washington. It isnot, however, to the man alone we have 
a right to ebject; the planters should protest against the ap 
poinument on-all accounts; the country, from the manner in 
whch it has been made, and the in¢daucements which Jed to the 
appointinent. Mr. Muhlenberg had been for several years, a3 
he wasat ‘he time of his appointment, a member of the House 
of Representatives from Pennsylvania, and had been a warm 
supporter of Gen, Jacksou’s adininistration. During the called 
session of Congress, and subsequently, he had, as was under. 
stood, evinced symptoms of dissatisiaction at Mr. Van Buren’s 
course, and at the commencement of the present session was be- 
lieved to stand, tosay the least, ina doubtful attitude towards 
the Administration 

The internal feuds had not been entirely settled in Pennsylva- 
nia between the Wolfe and the Mublenbergs. The leader of 
the former, from being Governor of that proud State, had de 
acended to accept a Comptroller’s appointment at Washington. 
This, it was cuppoend, would have quieted the dissension. It 
was econ found that it produced a different result: the other, 


the Capulet, felt as ifa preference had been given to his rival. 
A restlessness hegan to show itsc]f, and was about to break out 
iato open rebellion, when the mission 19 Austria quieted all ap: 
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prehension from that quarter. The intelligence of the nomina- 
tion ef Mr. Muhlenberg as Minister to Ausiri. was received with 
the i by all sides of this House, and by none 


with mare than the chairmen of the Committee of Ways and 
Means and of Foreiga Affairs. 1 would ask either of the gentle- 
mea if be ofsuch an appointment when the appropri- 
tion was made; or the members of the select committee, when 
they, at the last session, looked with so mueh anxiety to the be- 
cefhe which were anticipated frem a cordial co-operation, on 
the partofthe Executive, with Congress, in relation to the to- 
bacco trade, if they could have been content with such an ap- 

intmeat? And what is there now to reconcile them toit? Is 

it thatit insured the disfranchisement of the State of Mississippi?! 

That, it is believed, it did accomplish; for the day ater the 

vote was taken in the House of Representatives, which, by the 

casting vote of the Speaker, sent Messrs. Prentiss and Word 

back, to be returned here again, the President of the United 

States nominated Henry A. Muhlenberg as Minister to Auairia, 

he having voted to vacate their seats. 

If there were no conditions attached to that appointment, ex- 
press or implied, if there were not some object to be effected by 
delaying the appointment, why not have made it twelve or 
eighteen mo ago, when the minister to Prussia, whose out- 
fit and salary were embraced in the same law, was appointed! 
Why not have made it at the commencement of the present 
session? ‘The same reason applies as «oes inthe case of another 
member on this floor, (Mr. Bronson of New York,] whose 
judgeship is held back until he does the work of his masters 

ere. And, further, several gentlemen were tantalized by the 
delay, and the expectation of this mission. Jt was also all- 
important that the schisms in the Keystone State should be 
healed. Mr. Muhlenberg held too secutely the balance of power 
in Pennsylvania to be permitted to return home to his consti- 
tuents dissatistied. His former con:petitor for the high honors 
of that State (Governor Wolf) had been provided for, and re- 
posed quietly under Executive patronage here. Many other 
former members of Congress, notwithstanding General Jack- 
gon’s denunciation of the practice, had been taken from Pean- 
sylvania and placed in high and lucrative offices by the Execu- 
tive. No wonder that Mr. Muhlenburg feit that injustice had 
been done to hisclaims. He became restive, the collar was 
aliout to be loosened, his thraldom too heavy to be longer 
borne, when the Court of Vienna, with the outfit and saiary 
attached, presented a fit eg cmp an reconciling all. But, { 
ask again, why was not his appointment made at the com- 
mencement of the session? Another object was to be accom- 
plished; and, as I have before remarked, the disfranchisement 
of the State of Mississippi was a primary one wih the Admi- 
nistration. The securing of Mr. Muhlenberg’s vote upon that 
uestion could not be dispensed with, as the result proved. 
These are some of the speculations which this appointment has 
given rise to; and, if injustice has been done to the Executive 
or the minister, they have the nicans of disabusing themselves. 
But as the case now sianda, with the facts before them, no 
honest jury in the country would hesitate a moment to bring 
in a verdict (uader the report of the committee of the Senate of 
1826, of which Mr. Benton was chairman) of guilty of the 
charge made in said report: that “the President wants my 
rote,and [want his patronage; I will vote ashe wishes, and 
he will give me the office I wish for.’’ The fact is, the ver- 
dict has already been pronounced by jurors who sat in antici- 
pation of the case, and whose high stations in the country 
forbid the idea that they were packed for the purpose. The 
four most prominent of the committee of 1826, who passed 
sentence in that report upon 2 President wo should appoint to, 
or a member of Congress who should avcept, office, were Mr. 
Benton, (chairman,) Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Richard M. Johnson, 
and Mr. Dickerson. Will you believe it possibie that these are 
the gentlemen who now so onenly advccate this bargain and 
corruptien? One now your President of the United States, 
another your Vice. Presiden’, another your Secretary of the 
Navy, and another the leader of the Loco Foco cemagogues 
throughout the country. 

lam asked by afriend why I single out this particular case, 
when there are so many others equally flagrant. I: is because, 


in the appointment referred to, I view the Executive as having 
disregarded the expressed will of Congress, the wishes and inte- 


rests of the tebacco planters of the country generally, and of my 
immediate constituents in particular. Sir, an intense anxiety 
has been, and stiil is, felt upon this subject. The tobacco 
planters have borne with patience the neglect of the Govern« 
mentin protecting them from imposition and unprecedented ex- 
action in foreign countries; they have murmured least in regaid 
to what they felt most—the duties upon foreign importations; 
they have yielded to the impression that the Government of the 
United States was formed for the benefit of the whole; and they 
have quietly acquiesced in the duties imposed, both at home 
and abroad, upon their interests, whilst all others have been 
rotected and guardet. however insignificant in their product. 
Vith an export of $10,000,000 annually; denied admission ino 
aome, and received, where received at all, into other ports with 
heavy imposition, from whence are imported into the Unit d 
States articles, amounting to millions, free of duty—atill they 
have ceased to complain. Sir, from no other class of our citizens 
would these buriens, these grievances, have been s0 patiently, 
soguietly, submitted to. It is their love of peace. their conti- 
dence in the jusiness of their Government, and an indissoluble 
attachment tothe Union, which has prevented their speaking a 
louder, a more impressive language. Had other interests been 
thus neglected, similar applications thus treaed, yout desks 
would have groaned under innumerable memorials for redress, 
convention afier convention would have denounced your ne- 
giect, deputations would have thronged your city, and perhaps 
nullification threatened. ? 

After the promptaction on the part of Congress, iv approv- 
ing the renortand resolution of the select committee on the 
subject of tobacco, we had a right (o expect a promnt and cor- 
dial co-operation on the part of the Executive. Appropria- 
tions for two ministers being macde—one to Prussia, the other 
to Aus‘ria, (Courts where the United States had not been re 
presented before by so hich a grasie.) and agents authorized 
to be appointed, in addition, to take active seeps for the 
prosecution of these interests, we looked to the Executive for 
@ faithful execution of the powers thusgivenhim. We did not 

that the President would avai] himself of those ap- 

P tions, made for a snecific object, to consummate his 
—. arrangements in Pennsylvania, or to gain an ascen- 
ing back Moncton fi a ones —_— 
*k to my frie w ts me, 

and his colleague, is evinced by the fact of their being now 
dere, Uow far the Keystone State will be operated upon by 
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the distinguished and profits bestawed upon her is yet 
to be tested. That United States Treasury has been /a- 
v.shed upon her since the last and present Administrations caine 


into power, to an extraordinary degree, the number of benefit 
that Beate has received will sufficiently show. . 


Of the minisiers to Russia, the last three have been from 
Pennsylvania, to wit: Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. 
Dallas, now there; and. now Mr. Muhlenberg to Austria; Mr. 
Rush, Agent to London; not to name various other less impor- 
tant appointments abroad, such as consuls, &e. At home, 
Governor Wolf, Comptrolier; but, since Mr. Muhlenberg was 
made minister, he in his turn kicked, and was about to be «fl 
for Pennsylvania, to derange the party there, when it was 
found expedient to add a litle more to his salary, and he is now 
custom-house officer at Philadelphia, (eer Mr. Barker, taken 
in his place here in Washington,) preferring the profits to the 
honors of office; Mr. Gilpin, Solicitor of the Treasury; Mr. 
Miller, late member of Congress, Auditor, in the place of the 
venerable Richard Harrison, who was the First Auditor of the 
Treasury, appointed by President Washington, and continue 
since the formation ef the Government in the faithful discharge 
of His duty until put aside for the present incumbent. Th: 
venerable old man, who had served his country either at hon 
or abroad from the year 1783, now in the 87th year of his age. 
with his faculties unimpaired, with three female relatives 
pendent on him, is displaced from the office to make room fir 
a member of Congress from Pennsylvania. If, sir, Pwere ai 
liberty to disclose the means which were resorted to tohave him 
peaceably ousied, a developmeit of them would make the 
friends of the old Hero blush for the act; for it was Presidest 
Jackson who removed him, and not Mr. Van Buren, If l were 
not afraid of jeoparding his just and meritorious claiin, now 
lingering in the Senate, for money spent in behalfof his Go- 
vernment, and to keep up its credit abroad dur ng the trying 
period from 1783 to 1785, I would at. te some of the ungenerous 
means, Lo say nothing more, practised to induce the old genile- 
man to withdiaw from his office, to save President Jackson the 
odium of directly turning him out. Burt, sir, this might, and 
I have no doubt would, defeat his honest, his long-delayed claim 
upon the Government; and, therefore, I forbear. “Mr. Har- 
rison’s,1 believe, was the last of the appointments at the seat 
of Government of Geveral Washington; and it seems that 
General Jackson could not quit the Presidency with a vestige 
remaining of President Washingien’s acts. The Sth of January 
has superseded the 4th of July; Sunday has become the work - 
ing day of Congress; and the name of Jackson has obliterated 
that of Washington. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, to return to the question immediateiy be- 
fore the House. What good will result from driving out of 
circulation the notes of the Bank ofthe United States? You say 
they are spurious, illegal, worthless. If so, the community 
will soon find it out, and take them nolonger. If they are not 
preferred to your Treasury notes, they cannot interfere with 
them. The notes of the Bank of the Usiied States are a benefit 
to the people as a currency; the Treasury notes exclusively 
for the Government. You therefore have your currency; and, 
ifa separation of interest is to take place, all we ask is, to per- 
mit the people to have such acurrency as they approve. Let 
the trne reason be assigned. As long as the notes of the Bank 
of the United States are in circulation, they will he preferred 
to your Treasury n tes. Both are paper. Twenty yeais’ ex- 
perience has given confidence te the notes of the Bank; they 
can and will be converted into specie at all times; your Trea- 
sury notes at the option of the Government; and the last nine 

ears’ administration of it has not added to its confidence. It 
is therefore important to the party that these notes should be 
taken out of circulation, else your Treasury notes, over antl 
above what are required by the debtors of the Government, 
will be a dead capiial in the hands oftheir holders. You have, 
in part, succeeded in depreciating the netes of the State banks, 
and, with the aid of the illegal Sub-T'reasury, (which the 
chairman of the Ways and Means (Mr. CamMBreLENG] assures 
us “must continue, as it is now, the law of the land, and tii 
continue through 1838, °39, 40. and ‘41, in spite of all the 
lamentations here or elsewhere,”’) you may compel the people 
to recognise your currency; but it will only be because you 
have deprived them of a better 


PRE-EMPTION TO SETTLERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. LOOMIS, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representuiives, Thursday, June 
1838—On the bill to grant Preemption Rizhts 

Mr. LOOMIS of New York said that he was in favor of the 
bill under consideration, not necause he did not think it defec- 
tive, but because, asit stands, it is worth something; itis beuer 
than nothing; and he was not without hopes that it might be so 
modified and amended as to make it still better. I am, said 
he, for adopting a permanent system of pre-emption in 
favor of actual settlers, prospective as well as past in ita ob- 
jects. 

The bill before us does not go far enough in this respec; and 
I think it might also be improved by additional guardeand re- 
strictions against frauds. I am unable to see the propriety of 
limiting its beneficial operation to thove who were in possession 
on the first day of December last. I can see no good reason 
which renders the bill expedient and proper in favor of thos, 
that does not apply with eqnal force to those who have located 
their homes on the unsold landssince that time. IT wonlt pre- 
fer bringing it up to the present time, or, to nameo ay, say 
the first day of June, 1838; and I hope that the committee or 
the chairman will move to amend tinthat respect. I think ir 
will not command one the leas vote in this Home. 1 believe 
nearly or quite all the gentlemen from the new States, all per- 
sone living in the immediate vicinity of the public lands, are in 
favor of pre-emption rightsto actual eettlere, and they seem to 
anticipate that the citizens of the older States are hostile to it. 
So far as my observation has enabled me to judge, I think them 
miataken in this opinion. I believe, sir, thata very large pro- 
portion of the citizens of the older States are entirely favorable 
tothe principle of pre emption in favor of actual bona fide 
couse and that this is the prevailing sentiment at the North 
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These lands are, it is well anid, the property of allthe people 
of the United S:ates. Their best use ia to furnish farms for 
these wituare destitute; and really there seems no good reason 
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why these in this situation, who goon and take possession, and 
make improvemenis, should not preferred at the same price. 
I believe a large share of the sales have heretofore heen to nen 
residents, speculators, those who desire to make investments, 
and let the tand lie for the rise. I speak not dieparagingly ot 
this class of persons. Such investmenis are not only jawiul, 
but obviously encouraged by the Government; and surely those 
who avail themselves of the opportunity are by no means cea 
surable. Sul, Ldoudt the wisdom of this policy by the Govern- 
ment. [car see no good reason, I cantess, why sales should 
not be limited to actual settlers, by which those who cause the 
tise in the value ofthe land by their labor would have the exclu- 
sive benefit of i; that is; assuming that Government kept a 
fixed minimum price forall lands alike. The present bill is, 
however, pot calculated for such a state of things, but its provi- 
are favorable to the actual settlers, to the pioneers of our 
rents: and Dassure the Western gentlemen thata strong 
ring exists in the older States to favor actual settlers. 
"Vue ela | eonterants who, er whose friends, have observed 
ey of the Governmentin granting pre emption lawa at 
Infervals, covering alltime past up to a certatn date, who as- 
ceri i who have preceded them and gone upon the un- 
sold public Luds, have been uniformly confirmed in (heir pos- 
essions Ly pre-emption lawa, giving to them the righ! ta pur- 
chase the lands they have improved in prerereuce to strangers: 
this class, Tsay, sir, have gone boldly on and taken possession, 
reying on the past policy of the Goverument es offording evi 
dence ofits future practice. And L ask the question, had they 
not good grounds for their opinions, how would they anticipate 
the future action except by the pasi? They may well consider 
the poticy of granting a preference to actual settlers a well set- 
tled policy of the Government in the sale of ite Janda. Mr. 
Chairman, we must keep faith with settlers; and why should 
we not? Why not grant them a preference? The rise of the 
value of lands in a neighborhood is caused by the improvements 
made by the hard labor of the actual settlers; and why should 
not these improvements and that labor go to enhance the value 
ofthe lands of their fellow-laborera, rather tucn those of non 
residents? Who should have the benefits ef the rise of these 
lands? who but those who earnii; who, by their labor produce 
it; who ad all the increased value, all that exiats, or can exist, 
above ihe mere Government price? The gentleman from Mas 
sachusetts (Me. Lincoun] stated, and truly, that the rmiat- 
num price of public fandy, Gaed by law, is $1 25 cents per 
acre, an? that this minimum price is all the lands will fetch 
at any rate, as the accoun's of s’les show; and he urges 
that giving pre-emption rights will net inevease the value to 
the Government of the surrounding lands, however it may do 
to individual owners, This Tdo netdeny. Telaim nothing on 
that score. Lonly ask a preference to be given to aciual orcu 
pantsat the same price. The same gentleman eays that these 
occupants having gove on against law maintain their pas 
sions against Jaw, aad that no dena fede purchaser dure locate 
his purchase on a lot so ocenpied, Aral he uigeathat it isin. 
expedient and unjust to lezi-late in fuver of suataining and 
encouraging these lawless individuads in their practices and 
their trespaeses. The factin this reefect have been siated by 
the gentleman fram Arkansas [Mr Yeu) an! others. and stand 
undenied to be, that ater the public eales aie ovr, and the 
lands subject to private entry, no such peactice exiets as pre- 
venting a purchaser from locating any lands that are not al- 
ready purchased; but that the settlers do combine te protect 
their possessions until they have the opportunity of eutering 
them themselves; that when a tract ia firet opene! for sale, it ie 
done by public auction, before which no private entry Is re- 
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ceived; and that these squatters, as they are termed. will net 
permit any one to purchase their possessions at those publie 
sales; but that, if the pocressor fa'isto avail himeelfot thie firet 
opportunity to complete his own purchase. by entering and 
paying for his possession at the public sale, he is no longer pro- 
tected by his fellows; the squatter’s law is then atan end; but, 
should auy speculator, at those sales, attempt to aval) himcelf 


of the improvements mode bya settler, and thus to speen ste 


out of the hard earnings of Uiose pioneers in the forest. Se 
does so, as the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Is 
COLN] justly says, at the peri of his head; the ss ra wil 


not permit it. Sir, this may be against the letter of the jaw, 


but it is notagains justice. Irie but common rigs. common 
honest; it originates ina pri iple which is above law itvelf, 
and whieh always shou'd be follewed by lawe—common right 


the title which every man hesto whit he earns by the sweat of 
his brow. Before the occupancy, the lands belonged as muca 
to one citizen se to anather; all had a common interest inthem 
If one has adele. to their value bv hia labor, cleared the fields, 
erected hig dwelling, made roads, isit right, ie it honert, tha: tho 
other may enter into equal competition with bim to erecure io 
himself all the fruits of this labor of kis brother, without first 
giving that brother the right of securing them hime If. by ihe 
opportunity of purchasing first, and atthe same price? ‘Thoe, 
sir, is ali that this bill seeks to do. Shall we complain of inven 
for protecting their rights, so manifest as these? Are they te 
be deemed lawless and unworthy of protection for sus sining 
the highest, first, best moral principles? I think this far fr m 
being a good reason why pre-emption rights should not be sanc- 
tioned by law. Itis, inmy judgment, a manifestation of moral 
right and justice in advance of the law. It showa what the law 
ought to be. 

Mr. Chairisan, many of these settlera upon the public lands 
are of the very class alluded to by the gentleman from Masea 
chusetts; those who leave our older States, with money in their 
pockets to enablethem to become freeholders, and who go on, 
for the first time. with large fanvilies and small means; wham 
he would protect by rejecting thia bill, and whose intervets J 
would advance by passing it, and by making it prospective also 
I would have it sv U.a‘ those of our eitizens who go tothe west 
to improve the Governinen: lands, and enlarge the boundaries 
of our acttled country, should feel free to locate themec!ves on 
any of their and our common property, knowing, from the sta 
tute book, that the fruite of their labor would he protected to 
them on complying with the law before them. Theiecan he no 
donht but the sales of lanis to non-residents is against the inte- 
rests of those living near them. It retards their setilemeng 
keeps prices of land high, and sends the new-comers further 
on, where they can get choice lands without having to lonk ap 
a non-resident ow ner, or pay a profit of one hundred per cent. 
It makes the settlements sparse, and Jeaves large tracta of wn- 
cultivated, thongh good lands lying waste for years, when the 
tide of emigration is rolling on paet them. 

Nor is it, in my opinion, desirable for the old States to have 
their capital drawn away as it accumulates, and, instea:) of 
being invested ia productive business at home, paid imo ttig 
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Nuatinoal Treasury to*achange for wild lands far away, and || of a bill from a committee; still I believe them just, and Tecan 


wich generally le many years before a return of profit is 
ylehled, In iny Opinion, sir, it would be much better that our 
meu of wealt sould employ their capital in business, and 
that Government should keep its lands unul wanted for actual 
use, and thon gelt them to the settler, and let him take the rise 
on chem. Sir, 1 shoald be glad to see our whole policy in this 
respect changed We have too much land thrown into general 
market at once; it isthe inevitable result of our present sys 
Ler; U @atlea were lemited to actual setilera, it would not be so. 
Bus, sic, [do not even hope to change the system at present; 
time will do it 

I have, Mr. Chaicnan, before me, a letter written by a gen- 

coaan who las ceeided for several years in the northern part 
of Idinoia, whieh describes the actual state of things as I be 
iewe Uhere to ba, wo well, and which ws 80 full ef good sense and 
stows tual, with the leave of the committee, I will read a 
vrol a 

'r, Louw bere cead the following extracts from a letter: 

Jviist, (ilinois,) January 26, 1838. 

My anu Sin; lasing woticed abill to grant pre-empuons 
iy settiora on pu. tic lands, I take occasion to do what I hold it 
fone the unboonden duty of every maa in the West, who has 
an aequatmiance at Washington, etther in Congress orout viz: 
to urge upon you what kend ef a preemption justice, strict 


pustic loansitt I 


wt hee 


itis impoatbie foran Eastern man to undersiand our exact 
uftion #ichout visiting us, but you may have some faint idea 
whoo binfjwm you that more than one-half of the emigrants to 
county, fea New York aad New Engiand, come here for 
the fleat Give, wih Cheir families aod their all, in the fall and 
winier, Uoder the full — ctation of purchasing Government 
Tielee GL Yo peracre. The idea of seizing upou public lands, 
lappropriavu without compensation, is as abhorrent here 
Asitisebedard  Pacthe emigrant arrives, stops at a convenient 
i tis tamily, and reconugitres the country for 
irotsulure vevidence, Judge of his surprise when he 
ros that Gieve wo land in market on which he could subsist 
wittr fortune Ww commence with; tha’ all the lands in mar- 
ket have long ago been entered by greedy speculators, except 
che extensive prairies too far from timber to allow of eettle- 
wients, ‘This is the case ae regards Hlinols, Wisconsin. and a 
great pauttof Mimwuri, and probably of the whole public do 
im 
What, then. can the emigraut do? He has sold his home at 
the East, (perhaps the aheriff sold it for him,) and by self-denial 
and aacrifices has suved money enough to purchase 98, 160, or 
40 acres, at Government price. He canpot return; if he does, 
he has no heme. Bpecolators hold their lands altogether beyond 
lia meane They are non-residents, wo, and unknown, and there 
is no ovhec resource than to do as vthera have done—as Go- 
verament bar perinitted, and, by wapenane pre-emptions for ten 
years past, tacitly invited them to do, lo wit, to go ow to Govern- 
mont laude pot yet in market, in many instances not yet sur 
: 


veye These are the facta, not sufficieatly understeod abroad 


resting piace 


The President himself has not seemed to understand them, but 
lis resuliaace (he same: give us his recommendation, and we 
‘ idied. Aller selecting a location, then, I say, from neces- 


Government landa, the emigrant couimences substantial 
iu orovewments, tad moves on as soon as his family can be made 
nivctable, lic has come a thousand nulcs to purchase a 
ne—he is ready to purchase, and anxiously waiting Govern- 
wont togive hin av opportunity, 

‘There are ty this village fifteen families, the heads of whom 
aceon whatishers called chery ‘eclaime’ on Government land, 
wWitece Urey are prep ring log cabins, rails, &c. where they in- 
tour ttomore t *) soo as they cin he made comfortable. 


QO i moved on, and the number that daily settle 
ie dteyether beyond the beliefof any man who has not been 
her 

“ Now, Whacdooa your law propese! Why, to revive the old 
re-empt iaw. and catotitrom tts benefitall whe were not 
here in S37, or, ta others words, all who did not cultivate in 
1837, Tothose who come after, itis weli enough that they 


come, bu they are not fit subjecia ior Goverameut protection. 
This looks to mo joo absurd; it reminds me of the proposiuoea 
once roade tn New York, to tax all lands within ten miles of te 
Erie canal io pay for the same, when those eleven miles off were 
just as much benefited as thove within the ten miles. Strict jus- 
tice imperatively demands that if you will not make your pre- 
emption law prospective, upon a residence and certain 
amount of cultivation, you should extend the pre-emption to 
ali who have the necessary improvements at the passage of the 
act. Any thing less must be arbitrarily exclusive. I will say 
noviing of the amount of land, leaving that to the liberality of 
Congress. IL is, however, worthy of observation, that a majo- 
ray of che settlers occupy 160 acrea prairie, and frem 40 to 50 
of timber adjoining, or as near to it as possible; 200 to 240 acres 
is almost indispensable, and limited to 1"0 praine, with 40 to 80 
timber, toinclude only auch land as was previously in possea- 
aion of the settler, 

“The misrepresentation constantly made of settlers in Con- 
gress, ancl the preposterous clainia of some of them to more land 
thanis peasonable, I greatly fear will work injustice to the mass 
of thea; bat there never was a subject of internal legislation 
where | i ice more earnestly demanded that all the circum- 
sunces shouid be understood, than in the case of pre-emptions. 

*TLhave taken this liberty with you, from our former acquaint- 
anes, and T have no doubt you will pardon any thing erroveous. 
ifany facts oc views here stated can be of the least advantace 
iothe pre-emption law, I shall be satisfied. I have no cleats 
fe pre emption, I know of no benefit J shall derive from sucha 
jaw; but there are others, many of the » your former constitu. 
ease who, ifthe law be limited to the Ist January, will*be no 
batcer off than they now are, and yet who are bona fide settlers, 
some with Uheir families on the lands, and others stopping in the 
i) ihborhead, while the men are preparing their houses, &c.”’ 

Teard Tshould go for this bill. Thope the chairman of the 
committees who reported the bill will move to amend it, brina- 
lag its provisions up to this time, or to the Ist of June. 

Mr Chairman, I have prepared some further provisions 
which are probably imperfect and defective in detail, but 
which propose to legaiize in alvance pre-emption settlers, to 
ebviate the objection against them as violators of the law, by 
2iving ta those who shall hereafier gv and settle upon the public 
ails not merely an equitable rightto secure their settlements. 
rheis homes, and the earnings of their labor, but a statute righ, 
(faite, and ps to. be nnderstood. 1 hardly anticipate that 

yy “vl he adopted, for the reason that they are unprecedented 
here, 90 Sores T know, and embrace an important principle 
waren eught to come in the ynore imposing and deliberate form 
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atleam place thei on the record. Itappears to me that they 
embrace a principle, that of a pre-emption law for the future, 
requiring an occupation for.a given time, which should, and at 
some tine will, be adored. 


SPEECH OF MR. RANDOLPH, 


Or New Jersey, 


In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, June 12, 1233— 
On the bill graniing Pre-emption Rights. 

Mr. Caaraman: When I moved that the committee rise, a 
few evenings since, it was not for the purpose of discussing the 
meacure now under consideration, but merely to have the 
amendinents printed, so that they, together with the bill itself, 
might be the more deliberately examined. Having, however, 
heen urged to vore for this bill, Lwillembrace the present op- 
portunity te ofler some reasons why I cannot support the mea- 


sure, . 


Notwithstanding the pleasant altercation between the hono.- 
rable chairman of the Committee on Public Lands (Mr. Boon) 
and the honorable member from Illinois, (Mr. May,}) Ido not 
myself consider the present a politvcal question. It is one of 
those matters, sir, in which the whole ceuntry is interested, and 
which, in the bosom of eveyy statesman, should be paramount 
to mere party considerations. The contuuoversy, Mr. (hair- 
mati, as 1 understand it, is rather between the old and the new 
States, though in faet it should be between all the Statea, and 
the land speculators and those who are diapnsed to acquir> the 
pubhe lands in some illegal manner; for Tt will attempt to show, 
sir, that the new as well as the old States are interested to de- 
feat the pre-emption laws. I confess, Mr. Chairman, after the 
apology of the honorable chairman for the President—that, 
when Senator from New York, he opposed the pre-emption 
lawa because such were the wishes and interest of his constitu 
enta—that 1 was nota little surprised at the remarks of the ho- 
norable member from New York, [Mr. Loomis.] coming as he 
does from one of the “old thirteen.’’ He told us, sir, that the 
North isin favor of the actual seuler. What, sir, the North in 
favor of those who, in violation of law, have taken possession 
of the public domain! This, sir, is both new and strange; an: 
if it be so, Tam at a loss to conjecture by what alchemy so 
strange a transmutation of public opinion has been effected. 
But not only isthe North in favor of these people, but the ho- 
norable gentleman says they dare not insult the right of the 
possessor. The right of the possessor, sir! Dare not! Why, 
what right lias the possessor, so called, more than any other 
trespasser? Is it intended to be intimated that these possessors, 
having placed themselves beyond the law, and banded together, 
have become so strong that even the Government dare oft 
interfere with them? Sir, whenever a pact or combina‘ion of 
our citizens becomes stronger than the law, and may violate its 
precepts with impunity, our Government and free institutions 
will become of little value. 

Mr. Chairman, in examining the subject of the public lands 
I find that prior to the act of the 24th of April, 1820, they were 
sold upon a credit of two, three, and four years, at the mini- 
mum price of two dollars. The credit system, hewever, was 
found to operate injuriously, eo that, on the 30th of June, 1820, 
when it ceased, there was due the Government, for lands sol, 
the sum of $21,500,000. The present system went into opera 
tion on the Jst of July, 1820; it reduced the minimum price of 
landto one dollar and a quarter cash, reeutred all the land to 
be first offered at auction in half-quarter sections, or eighty-acre 
lots, and then any part remaining unsold was subject to privaie 
entry iv sections, halves, quarters, and half quarters. The 
first general pre-emption law was the act of May <9, 1830, 
theugh, to secure the French and Spanish settlements, and 
soine iew other private locations in the Mississippi valley, 
various pre-emption laws of partia] operation had before that 
period been enacted. This general pre-emption act, which the 
present bill seeks to revive, gives to the first settler or occu- 
pant of any of the public lands who had cultivated the same in 
1829, the right of pre-emption ior one year to the quarter sec- 
tion of land which he had settled and cultivated; that is, the 
settler had for one year the right to purchase the one hundred 
and sixty acres of land at a dollar and a quarter per acre, to 
the exclusion of all other persons, whatever they might be 
willing to pay for the same. | also provided that where two 
persons had setaed on the same quarter section, it should be 
divided equally between ther, and each individual to havea 
floating preemption to eighty acres more, at the minimum 
price, The act prohibits the assignment or transfer of pie- 
emption rights, The act of April 5, 1832, was passed to enable 
poor men to purchase at private sale a quarter of a querer 
section, or forty-acre lots, and by some strange kind of legista- 
tion there is appended, by way of proviso, nota matter which 
the act itself covers or effects, but a totally different subject, 
a right of pre-emption for six months to all actual settlers beg 
house-keepers on the pubtic lands—the act ef 1830 haviuz 
expired. [Low this proviso became thus strangely incorporat.d 
in the act, Ihave been usable to learn either from any member 
of this House, or the proceedings of the day. The sta'utes of 
July 14, 1-32, and of March 2, 1833, were passed to enab'e per- 
sons having pre-emption rights under the former acts, but 
who, for certain specified reasons, were unable to enter their 
claims within the times limited, to put the:r claims on reeord 
and perfect the title, the same as if the acts had not expired 
Che act of June 19. 1834, revives the pre-emption act of 1830 
fortwo years, with some few additional provisions; this act 
expired in 1836, and the last Congress did not revive it, or pase 
any other pre-emption law. This, then, Mr. Chairman, is the 
aystem of pre-empuon laws which is sought to be revived and 
extende:| by the present bill, and which the honorable gen’ !e- 
man from Tilinois (Mr. May) says it is the interest of ali to 
encourage; whether he be correct or not, let us examine. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, this sysiem lessens the ave- 
rage amount of the sales of the public lands; asa matter of 
course, the settler locates himself on the most valuable tracta, 
the richest soil, th» best wood-d or watered, or pos ing some 
other peculiar benefit. This tract he gets, without competi- 
tion, fora dollar and a quarter per acre, the minimum price of 
land sales; and when the land in the vicinity comea to be sur 
veyed, and offered at public sale, the best tracts being already 
sold under the pre-emption law at the minimum price, it is not 
to be expected that the poorer tracts will bring more than the 
richer; according!|y, all that is sold is disposed of for about a 
dollar and a quart-r per acre by the Government, stthough the 
settler sells his choice tracts jor four or five, and semetimes 
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twenty or thirty, dollars per acre, and is then ready to local 
anoth rpre-emption right. Ef, on the contiary, the pre-emption 
claims were disallowed, end the land surveyed and brought 
fairly into market, and exposed to public sale Governme:; 
would get the four and five dollars per acre for the choice 
lands, which now the pre-emptioner gets, ind of course the 
average price of public lands accruing to the Government 
would be much increased; and yet the permanent settler 
would in fact pay no more than he does now. Prior to the 
passage of the preemption law of 1830, the average sales «; 
public land amonnted to from a dollar and thirty-five cevts tw 
a dollar and fifty cen’s per acre; whereas, since the Passage of 
that law, it has never exceeded a dollar and thirty-one cents per 
aeve, bi 1827, the average was a doliar and forty-iwo cents 
per acre; the next year a vew order of things commenced, set: 
tlers began to locaie the public lands, in anticipation of the 
passage of a pre-emption jaw, and for that and the two sue- 
ceeding years the average was only one dollar and twe Niv-six 
centa per acre. From 1820 to 1828, being the time between 
the commencement of the present sysieém of cash sales and the 
anticipation of a general pre-empuon law, the land sales ave. 
raged one dollar and thirty five cents per acre; but from 1Q28 to 
1536, being the pre-emption period, the sales only averaged 
one dollar and tweity-seven cents per acre, being a difference 
of eight cents per acre, or a loss of about four millions and a 
half of doliars on the aggregate sales during that period. But 
when it is considered how much the desiie of acquiring the 
public domain has incrvased since 18238, and how many more 
competitors there have been since that period, and chat the pre 

emption laws have almost destroyed competition at the public 
sa es, it muat be obvious to every one that te Mere comparison 
of the average price ci tand sold prior and subsequent to [8 
aftlords but a very faint idea of the actual amount of los to 
toe Governmen!, arising from the pre-emption laws. In 1836 
the ffouse of Representatives published a document (No. 211) 
on this subject. from the General Land Office. In a letter, 
dated January 28, 1856, Mr. E-han A. Brown, the Commissioney 
of the Land Office, says, pages 6 and 7: 

“The pre-emption laws originated at! bestowed rights, but 
recognised none in the setilers a3 previously existing. Icon. 
ceive they have no other rights, in this respect, than what the 
law confers; and thatthe pre-emption privilege may be con- 
sidered little e'se than a mere Lenevolence, enabling the ad- 
venturer to appropriate to himself the cheicest lands, most va- 
luabie mill-seats, and localities for towns, ata vast cost to the 
public; or, in other words, preventing the receipts of vast 
sutns into the Treasury. i is confidently believed that these 
privileges, covering at least faur millions of acres of land, joined 
with outrageous combinations to intimidate purchasers, and 
other unjustifiable confederacies, have diminished the receipt 
Sor public lands, in the year of 1835, full three millions of dat. 
lars, at a moderate estimate, below what they would have 
broncht in fair competition. Hf frauds in pre-emptions were 
unknown, if no one obtained a pre-emption but upon a faithful 
compliance with the con litioas prescribed, still the selections 
of the most valuable lands, and most desirable situations, at the 
minimum price, would produce an effect upon the revenue 
} too considerable to be overlooked by the finantier.”’ 

And ina letter of April 11, 1856, the same officer remarks: 

“The estimate of three millions of dollars, which I had th: 
honor to submit to you onthe 28th of January last. appears to 
ine now to underrate, much rather than to magnify, the dith- 
r nee between the receipts for pre-emption concessions and the 
sum the saine lands would have brouzht into the Treasury, 
had no impediment laid in the way of full and free competition 
for the purchase.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, this system not only lessens the price 
of the public. land, but it leads to endless frauds and perjuries, 
and, in proofoftins, Twill again refer to the document No. 
211.° The commissioner says, (p. 7.) 

“I seems to me a hopeless tusk to project any modification 
of existing enactments that shall silence perjury, and defeat 
the devices of sagacious speculators, so long as their ingenuity 
shall be sharpened and stimulated by the prospect of immense 
gain attending their sugcess.” 

Again (p. 3) “The public sales are attended by combina- 
tions of two kinds interested in keeping br’s down to the mi- 
| nhimum; the one composed of those who have, and those who 
| 
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pretend toa right of preference, and fo resort -to intimida 
tion, by threals and actual violence, as ¢xemplified most par- 
tteularly at the public sales at Chicago in June, i835; when 
ail where the controling party is represented to have effectu- 
ally prevented those from bidding who were not acceptable to 
themselves.” 
i} At paged, the Commissioner, under date of January 28, 1556, 
ty says: 

“Itis said, on credible authority, that preparations appear 
to be making, in hopes of a pre-emption act at this session of 
Cougress, to acquire, ata minimum cest, a great partof the 
precious lands on Red river.’ 

PageS. ‘The interest of the Treasury seems to demand a 
guard against force as wellas fraud. I atiude to that system 
of terror which threatens the competitor for the parchase of 
public lands with the vengeance of the settier with whose usur- 
pation he may interfere.” Page 10. “ii is not believed there 
are thirty honest pre-eraption floats in the whole Western Dis- 
trictof Louisiana.” Page 20. “A formidable company was 
formed on the second or third day of the eate (at Chocchuma, 
in 1833.) that silenced all opposition, and the lands wert off 
generally at Government price.” 

Other instances might be given of fraud and corruption, 2s 
well from thie same document! az from other sourers; but I 
trust, Mr. Chairman, that enough has been shown to satisly 
any reasonadle mind of the impropriety of the present mea- 
sure, His no answer to the objection arising from these Crau:'s 
to eay that they arise from the public cales, or from companies 
of apeculators; these, no doubt, contribute greatly to the evil; 
bur, after all, the pre-emption system is the basis of all the ini- 
quity. tis this that withdraws the choice lands from fair 
competition in open market; it is this that engenders perjury 

“and frawd, and combinaticns of settlers to preserve and protect 
what they aseert to be their i:ghts; it is this system that begets 
combinations of purchasers and speculators, either to encoun: 
ter and overcome.the combinations of settlers, or, by collusien 
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* It is’but just to note, that the truth of the statements con- 
tained in this document has been questioned ‘by ‘the letters of 
Mr. Garesche, in document No. — of the present session; but 


whether these letters do in tact impair confidence in the state- 
ments in the document quoted ir eubmitied to the candoy of 
those who may investigate. 
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with them, or luring scores of them to lvcate valuable tracts, 
to commit the grossest frauds against the pre-emption laws and 
theircountry. And this, siz, is the system so highly eulogized 
py te honorable member from Ulinois, and for the exienston 
of which the present billis inteaded. Sir, as wise legislators, 
when about to pass an ImMpotant statute, we should look back 
to the ol | law, and ascertain the evils arising from, and, if possi- 
pie, endeavor to provide a remedy against their futare recur- 
rence; but this bi'l, sir, instead of locking to. a remedy, greatly 
extendsthe evil. Without intending any imputation against 
the honorable Sontor, whoever he be, that drew the bill, I do 
coaceive, Mr. Chairman, that, hail his object been to cover up, 
conceal, greatly exten! and perpetuate all the speculations, 





rad perjurtes of the 4 








frauds ssteyetem, he could not more ef 
f-ctcuily have done it than by the present bil, ‘The ostensible 
bie: of former pre-emynion laws was to prelect the poor ret- 
tlere in the Hive homes they had hewed for themsé}ves in the 
forest; and se faras that vbject alone was honestly pursued, 1 


am not disposed te quarrel with ti 


» system; but the present 
bill Uirows ott the : 


isk, and its object would seein to be less 
io protect the bone fide seutler thar the speeu'ator or fraudu- 
leat pre-empuoner. Former jaws, sir, required not only settle- 
ment, butactual cullivation; theugh, under the construction of 
the Commissioner, the most (rifling effort vo cultivate, even the 
sowing of a fuw turnip seed, was held sufficient; but the pre- 
sent bill, so fi. from correcting that traudulent construction 
aud pracuce under i, aud requiring areal cultivation ia good 
faith, has stricken out the requirement altogether, and made 
mere settlement alone suflicient, 

Again, sir, no length of setuement In comnection with cultiva- 
von isrequired. An individual may on ‘ie night of the dukh 
of November have e: da bouoth ur cabin onthe most valua- 
bie tract of land in the West, and on his waking the next morn: 
ing this bill would vest in him the tee simple oi che land on pay- 
ing the minimum price. By the construe on of the Commis- 
sioner, a individual under the former |: ws, who se’ected a 
water-power an: settled ou the adjacent iausd and ereeceda mill, 
still had no pre-empuoen right without the actual cultivation of 
the land; butunder this Dill neither the er ection ofa mull, nor 
wie cultivation of the land, nor any thine else but a few hours’ 
settlement and the erection ofa shantee, is necessary to confer 
utle tothe most valuable mill seat on the Westerv waters. 
This bill does bot, unless it be by imp'ication, prevent the a: - 
sign. nent and trausier of pre-emption rights. ror that species of 
‘raud upou the system by which a specu -- ve, aa I 
understand to be the fact at this time, ini 3 iitily ova 
hundredindividuals in his pay, settled oi: valuabie coucisof 
Jand, forthe purpose of taking advantage of this biil ibe mo- 
mentit becomes a law, and thus create a splendid jortune at 
the expense ef the Gevernment. This bill extends to ail Jan ls 
w which the Indian tide is extinguished, and of course to lands 
which will not be surveyed for years by Government; it au- 
thorizesthe pre-emnptioner to go in advance of the public sur- 
veyor, aid enables him to select the choice lands, valuable inill 
seats, and sites for towns, years and years before the laws of 
yourcountry will permit ap honest purchaser to acquire a foot 
oftwe land. Aud this not only destroys all competition for 
these lands when they are put in market, and thus reduces the 
very best tothe minimmm price, but ithas another and most in- 
jurious effect—it leads to continual encroachments upon the 
Indian lands and collision with their rights, to endless strifes and 
quarrels, to tampering, and to all the litde arts that can debage 
the Todian character, and eventually, by fraudulent treaty, to 
extinguish his ude to theland of his fathers; andthisin order 
tocnable speculators, who sitlike cormorauts, hovering around 
the wasting tribe, fixiug their eagle eyes upen the bright sun- 
ny places which cheerthe Tudian’s nome, and watching, day 
alter day, his degradation, in order to pounce upon those beau- 
uful places. T have been tld, Me. Chairman, on good authori- 
ty, Uiat, long befoye the Sioux and Fox tribes of Indians, who 
were here last fal, aud disposed of part of their land by treaty, 
ieached their homes, the choice places were all located; yes, 
si’, the moment the tide was extinguished, the settler or pre- 
emptrner planted his foot upon the Indian’s heine, and there he 
stands yet, waiting the passage of this bill, to give him a good 
wad vali! title, though the land will not probably be surveyed 
or put in market for five years io come, Sir, Lam told anindi- 
vidual claims title to the immense water-power at the falls of 
Si. Anthony, valued at $100,009, which, by this bill, he will get 
for a few dollars. L recollect, Mr. Chairman, of seeing in the 
public papers, some year br two ago, though J have been ui- 
able to find it at the present time, What appeared to be a regu- 
lar organization and constitution of the settlers living on the 
unsurveyed Jand in that part of Wisconsin now called Iowa. I 
mention this, sir, te show the extent to which the pre-emptien- 
ershavegone. They have stretched! beyond the protection of 
the law, setted on the public lands in violation of the stature, 
anlerected a kind of impertum in txperio, 

Tam opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the whole pre-emption sye- 
tem. 1 believe its operation to be unjust and deleterious. li 
sives & Most uNjust advantage to the few reckless over the mat.y 
honestly disposed, by enabiing the former to obtain the choice 
lands atthe low. st price. It enabies the wealthy speculator, by 
employing scores of pre-emptioners, to amass a fortune,at the 
expense af the Government and the poor honest setilers. It 
lures inen Leyon:! the protection aud influence of scciety, edu- 
cation, and religion, to become the lonely setilers im the dense 
forest; and by teaching them that the laws for the pretection of 
the public domain may be violated with impunity, it bas a aiost 
demoralizing effect upon the state of society. This system, 
Me. Chairmen, is based upon false principles; it enables men to 
take advantage of their own wrong, and compels Government 
to yield tw the force or the fraud ofthe few on the many, singly 
or combined. Ik says to the honest }aw-loving and law abiding 
citizen, you may aequire a right aad ai advantage over your 
neighbor, by violadug the laws of your country. The princi- 
pies of the pre-empricn system, if carried out, would destroy all 
See and dissolve the very elements of the social com- 

act. 

Again: Mr. Chairnian, I do conceive, though I say it with all 
deference for the better judgment and the more eularged inteili- 
‘ oe of honorable gentlemen from the West, that this system 

uojust and injurious to the new States themselves. The pri- 
mary interests, sir, of those States are to increase and condense 
Population wichin their own borders, whilst the effect of this 

stem, sir, isto scatter population, and drain those States of 
their inhabitants, by emigration into the wilderness tor the bene- 
fit of pre-emption. “Sir, it is not the citizens of the old, but of 
the new, the border States, who gu in aivance of the land sales, 
and of the it sufveyor, to settle on the rich svi!, or by the 
flowing > ofthe forest, I recollect, sir, some years since, 
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Pre-emplien to settlers—Mr. Yell. 
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being in the Siateof Keniucky, and noticing that the spirit of 
emigration was much more rife there than in my own Siate. 
Tie traveller, sir, was constantly met by families and caravans 
ofemigrants, leaving the rick lands of that noble State, and 
seeking a home in the far West; and never, sir, was] so forcibly 
reminded as on that occasion of the truth, as well as poetry, of 
the oft-repeated line from Berkeley: ; 
“ Westward the star o! empire takes its way.’ 

Sir, this system not only deprives the new States of their in 
habitants, but it reduces the value of thei: lands; for by reducing 
the best Government land toa dollar and a quarter, the best 
settled land inust be reduced in the same ratio, and these settlers 
ou the public land geta long credit, and prevent their being pur. 
chased at Government sales, and are jor years ex: mpt from pay- 
ing taxes to the State. 

lain, Mr. Chairman, opposed to this whole system, because 
iv is peculiarly unjust to the old States, Tcannos, sir, but view 
itas une of those measures Calculated, if not intended, to 
deprive the old States of all interest in the public lands. By 
enabling the settler to select the best lands, and thus leaving 
the pourer unsold fur vears, it co-operates with, and provides 
for, than plan of graduation so long talked of, and now belore 
the House jor final action, and thus the annual proceeds and the 
nggrecsate value of the land will be reduced to a mere cipher. 
These lands, sir, even what was formerly designated the Crown 
lands, wrested irom the British nation by the blood and treasure 
of .he “old thirteen’? States, and afier some controversy, were 
eveniually ceded by the States within whose limits they were, 
to the vation, to be used as a common fund to pay off the debt 
of the several States and the nation, and for the “only use and 
bencfit of such of the States as have or shall come inte the 
Union.’ Thatdebt, the cost of the Revolution, sir, which has 
been stated by the Treasury Department at $135,193,703. has 
been paid off by the sales of the public lands; for the am:unt 
paid b; purchasers is stated at $105,245.6565 88; and it to this 
be added the value of twenty-eight and a half millions ofa res 
granted in bounties and to States and colleges, the agzreguie, I 
apprehend, will more than discharge the Revolutionary debt 
and that incurred by the purchase of Louisiana and Fiori’ +; at 
all events, the Revolutionary debt has been paid off, and the 
States have aright to a distribution of the future proceeds 
according to the terms of the compacts of cession. The pre- 
sent estimate of the quantity of the public lands is 292,000 000 
acres Wihin the States and Territories, and 759,000,000 bes ond 
thein; and the amount of land sold since 20 is rising 61,0) 000 
acres, being about 3,500,000, acres annually, the nett proceeds 
of which is something over one dollar per acres; and i: the 
annual nett proceeds were distributed among the States, the 
proportion coming to New Jersey annually would be over 
$70,000—-a sum suflicientto pay all her State and county taxes, 
or w educate all the peor children in the State. And this 
amount would be not for one or two years, but it would require 
more than eighty years to dispose of those lands lying within 
the States and Territories, and centuries for the dispesition of 
the millions that lie beyond. 

In prospect, sir, of this immense resource for the replenish- 
mentof the empty State treasuries, New Jersey was one of the 
last States to join the Confederacy without a guaranty that the 
Crown lands, which shoula be obtained by the jointeffort of all, 
should bea common fund for all the States; but she did come in 
without such guaranty, eloquently appealing to her sister 
States fer the justice of her claim, and that appeal, sir, was mag- 
nanimousiy responded to by New York, Virginia, and the other 
States whose limits embraced the public lands. New Jersey 
sir, at that trying time was peculiarly situated. She extended 
about as far from the coast as the rays of civilization had then 
penetrated, whilst ail beyond was shrouded in one vast wilder- 
ness, ii Which she had no part or lot; other States had more or 
less wikl land to pledge for the redemption of their heavy debts, 
a to stimulate, in bounties, their quota of troops. New Jer- 
sey, sir, bad none, and yet she never was behind in her sapplies, 
either of money or soldiers; nor did her brave and hardy sons 
who composed the Jersey brigade ever shrink from duty, al- 
thongh their native State could point them to no bounty land 
whither t'ey might repair when victory was achieved, or 
which might be a home for their widows or orphans; and yet, 
sir, they won by their valer the high eulogium from the com- 
mander-in-chief, that in the hour of danger the Jersey brigade 
might always be relicd on. Sir, the brave spirits that compoe- 
ed that brigade have crumbled to dust, but their sons and de- 
scendants still live, and they now ask, through their Represen- 
tatives on thia floor, t- participate in the rich inheritance ob- 
tained by the blood and the bravery of their fathers. 








PRE-EMPTION TO SETTLERS. 
REMARKS OF MR. YELL, 


Or ARKANSAS, 
In the House of Representatives, June 14, 1838—On 
the biil granting Pre-emption Rights. ° 

Mr. Speaker: I would not now trespass on the al- 
ready nearly exhausted patience of the House, 
wee] not disposed to place myself in a correct 
attitude before the people of my State. Sir, I re- 
present a people who are tenacious of their rights; 
who at all times hold their representatives respon- 
sible for their acts; and as I am ever ready to ae- 


knowledge myself bound to obey their wishes, - 


whilst [ consult the good of my country, I should 
be guilty of gross injustice to myself, and of ne- 
giect towards them, if ] should see this bill pass, 
and not, on my part, make a solitary effort to in- 
form them how I stand in relation to it. 

The importance of this measure is not fally un- 
derstood by gentlemen from the old States, or by 
those sections of the Union where the vexed qnes- 
tion of the rightfal mede of the disposition ef the 
pubtic domain has been but little agitated. Whilst 
I dv not intend to cast any censure on gentlemen 
coming from the sections of the Union to which I 
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have made reference, and whilst it is jar from my 
design to accuse them of supineness or neglect of 
duty, I must be permitied to say that, if they had 
studied the subjeet, fully and elaborately, er visited 
the West, they would not now be fouad arraying 
themselves against a proposition that is founded in 
right, and must ever be attained by the immutable 
principles of justice. 

In makirg these remarks, I shali be justified in 
exemptung from their application the example set 
by one of the most distinguished sons of New Eug- 
land. The gentleman to whom I refer is, as his 
political life will show, a friend te the seitier and 
the West. Sir, that statesman, some ten or twelve 
months since, for the purpose of making himself 
familiar with the wants of the West, her retources, 
her lawful desires and legitimate rights, visited 
that region of the country, and from his own per- 
sonal observation obtained that infurmation which 
taught him the correctness of the doctrine of pre-emp- 
tions, and strengthened hun in advocating the rights 
of that class of Western Americans who have been, 
and now are, reproachfully denominated squatters. 

Mr. Speaker, you did me the honor, at the com- 
mencement of this session of Congress, to place 
me on the Committee of Public Lands; and, in 
the hands of that body, this bill, with all its de- 
fects, (if any it have,) received its sanction. I 
voted for it in committee, and Lam reaty to suas- 
tain it in its pilgrimage through this House. If ft 
had kept my seat, and suflered the bill to march its 
“lonely way” in silence, I might be accns d, and 
probably with some propricty, with being indiffe- 
rent about its passage. To escape the possibility 
of such an accusation, I take my stand in favor of 
the bill; and, whilst | shall occupy the floor for a 
brief period only, [ shall respectfully ask your at- 
tention and indulgence. 

Mr. Speaker, it has pleased an honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Lincoun,] a geu- 
tleman who, votwithstanding his ardent oppostiion 
to all my political predilections, ] esteem for the 
soundness of his head and nobleness of his heart, 
to introduce an amendment to the bill, which, in 
my opinion, is decidedly and directly Jestructive 
of ail the objects and designs of the adyccates of 
pre-emption rights. ‘ 

Sir, fam not at all disposed to say aught that 
can justly be ascribed to an offensive and querulous 
disposition towards the gentleman from Massaehu- 
setts, and I trust that he will exercise that liberali- 
ty of sentiment which should characterize us all iu 
our conduct in life. 

And what is the amendment that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts proposes? Here it is: 

‘Insert in the 26th line, after the words ‘United 
States,’ and npon the third proviso, in said bill, the 
following words: 

“Nor shall the benefit of this act extend to any 
person who has before availed himself of a pre- 
emptive right to the entry of any of the public 
lands, and acquired a title thereto by reason of sug 
entry.” 

As Lam not disposed to do the gentleman {from 
Massachusetts an act of injustice, { must, in the 
exercise of that charity which I bupe I shail al- 
ways practise, maintain the opinion that that gen- 
tleman, at the time he conceived his amendment, 
was not fully aware of the baleful operation it 
would have onthe bill, and on the people of the 
West, if, by any untoward providence, it were 
adopted. The gentleman cannot and has not ad- 
vanced a solitary plausible reason to suppuit the 
hypothesis he has assigned. 

The amendment of the honorable gentleman 
froma Massachusetts proposes to exclude jrom ail 
participation in the benefits of this bill all who have 
heretofore received the benefits of the pre-einption 
laws which have existed and expired. Sir, this 
proposition is an attempt to restrict the liberal and 
legitimate provisions of this bill; and if it should 
be sustained, it would operate with great bardship 
and severity, not to say oppression aotl injustice, 
on iay constituents—on the whole united West. 

A simple statement of the facts connected wih 
this bill, and with the objects it ROE. wiil, 
I hope, satisfy this House of the injustice of the 
gentleman’s amendment, and prevent its adoption. 

Previous to the year 1830, the year of the pas- 
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sage of the first general pre-emption law, Arkdnsas 
was but sparsely settled; and what settlements she 
could boast of were confined principally to a com- 
paratively few countics. In the years 1831 and 
1832, and since those periods, the tide of emigra- 
tion has been rapidly setting to the West; carrying 
with ita body of emigrants, men of nerve, of cor- 
rect and industrious habits, who are now, and ever 
will be, ready to fight your battles and defend your 
rights. Some of them, probably thousands, have 
received the benefits arising out of the act of 1830. 
Some of them obtained their pre-emptive righss 
whilst they were residents of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Hlinois, and Missouri. The country in which they 
were originally located, and whilst residents of 
which they obtained pre-emptive rights, was found 
uncongenial with their habits, their wishes, their 
wants, or was not calculated to iealize their hopes 
ond anticipations. They had prejudices to gratify, 
they had families which looked up to them fer sup- 
port, and the realization of betier days; they re- 
sclyed that they would emigrate to the new wilds of 
the still farther Wes'!, and there, amid luxuriant 
regions, abounding with fertile plains and prairies, 
an! pellucid lakes, and those other allurements 
which have lived in the fancy of the poet, or been 
blazoned on the speaking canvass of the painter, if 
he. have been traversed by the enterprising trader, 
to estadish their homes, rear their offspring. and 
transfer the forest into cultivated fields. Their 
examples are entitled to all commendation. But 
because they hip ened to have received, through 
the indotcence and wisdom of the pre-emptive 
laws, a little bounty, a miserable stipend, under the 
act of 1830, and the acts subsequent to it, and 
made use of it, iu carrying civilization, and human 
enterprise, and justice, and law, s'ill further West, 
would you issue the law of proscripiion against 
them, and cat them off {rom ali participation of 
the act now before uy, which is, in fact, and will 
be found 1 its operation, not a bill to encourage the 
gambling speculator, but an act for the benefit of 
the Wesrern emigrant——for him who toils, and who 
is vet destined to toil, for the promotion of the 
wealth of the nation! 


‘ 
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Sir, [am not prepared to believe, even fora 
moment, that this House can be capable of adopt- 
ing the amendment proposed by the honorable gen- 
tieman from Ma-sachuseits. Ie professes, sir, the 
kindest feelings for the West, Lhonor him for it; 
and let me say that, by withdrawing his amend- 
ment, and giving to this bill his cordial support, he 
will give indisputable evidence of the sincerity of 
his professions to, and friendship for, the West. 
I regret his hostility to this bill, because of his high 
standing in this House and the country, 


Mr. Speaker, whilst Iam making my acknow- 
ledgments to my esteemed friend from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Lincotn,] suffer me to tender to the 
able and distinguised gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Porg,] in behalf of my constituents, their and 
my hearty thanks for the able and impartial co- 
operation he has lent all the friends of this mea- 
sure, and for the iepeated manifestations he has 
made of his devetion to his former friends and 
neighbers in Arkansas. The people of my Siate 
know him well: for a number of vears he was their 
chief Executive; and, whilst wich them, he not only 
contributed much to their happiness, but, by a 
course of unceasing kindness and manliness, so!- 
tened many of ihe asperities which at one time ex- 
isted among them, and, by the divplay of that wis- 
dom and sound judgment which were always pre- 
dominating qualities of his heart, led them on to a 
just appreciation of that form of civil Government 
which now distinguishes this from all other people. 
The people of Arkansas will long acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the gentleman trom Kentacky; 
and, in justice to that gentleman, I could not say 
less than I have already uttered. His knowledge 
of my people, of their industry and devotion to the 
best interests of the country, has won for them an 
able advocate on this floor; one who has been of 
infinite service to them, by placing properly before 
this House their claims to the benefits of the bill 
now under consideration. And, sir, I feel assured 
that if my friend from Massachusetts had seen the 
condition of the settlers of the West, as well as my 
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+ for in the bill now under consideration. 


| weight and respectful consideration. 
| it sll can be provided for by an amendment to this 
| bill. 
| tleman trom Louisiana [Mr. Gartanp] is substan- 


friend from Kentucky, he would have been equal- 
ly just and liberal. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the commitiee by 
which this bill was reported, I feel called upon to 
answer some of the reasons assigned by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Rice Gartanb,] why 
he prefers his amendment to the bill. Sir, those 
objections are founded in a misapprehension of the 
ground assumed by the friends and defenders of 
the bill. The gentleman says that he prefers his 
amendment, because he has more effectually pro- 
vided against those fraads which are practised on 
the country by those who make settlements by 


| proxy; that his amendment declares all such set- 
| ements fraudulent, and all transfers or convey- 
| ances previous to the issuing of the patent null and 
_ poid. That protection which he desires to afford, 


by his amendment, I conceive is amply provided 
It revives 
the act of 1830, which expressly declares all trans- 
fers, sales, or conveyances, previous to the issuing 
of the patent, to be null and void. 

{Here Mr. Gartanp said the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office had givena different con- 
straction, as he understood it, founded on the opi- 
nion of the Attorney General, to which he referred. 
That opinion was, that the act of 1834 revived the 
act of 1830; and,as the act of 1832 was a sup- 
p'ement to the act of 1830, it also revived that act, 
leaving them all in force at the same time; and by 
the revival of the act of 1832, its provisions re- 
pealed, expressly, the prohibitory clause in the act 
of 1830, and authorizes the transfer of certificates, 
and even the issue of patents, to the assignee. ] 

Mr. Yeut resumed the floor. Sir, | admitevery 
word of the gentleman’s explanation, and stand 
ready to still further aimit that the facts he states 
are true; but I deubt the application of them tothe 
present bill. The fact, sir, of the revival of the 
bill of 1830 does not, therefore, necessarily revive 
the subsequent acts; and if it does not revive the 
act of 1832, which contains the repealing clause 
of the act of 1830, then the act of 1830 is left in 
full force, with this prohibitory clause, which will 
prevent all frauds which may be attempted te be 
perpetrated. In this opinion, however, I may be 
mistaken, as the authority upon which the gentle- 
man from Louisiana relies is entitied to great 
If correct, 


The balance of the amendment of the gen- 


tially the same as the bill, with one or two excep- 
tions, which, in my view, are not as liberal as the 
bill. One objection to the amendment I have is to 
be found in the prohibiting any one receiving the 
benefit of this act who has one hundred and sixty 
acres of jand in the same land district, and who 
has abandoned it and has settled upon public land; 
and that objection, it appears to me, is neither 
founded in reason or public policy, and therefore I 
object to it. 

Again: By the provisions of the gentleman’s 
amendment, this act will not apply to public lands 
which have been offered for sale. The bill is more 
liberal, and extends to ALL puBLIC Lanes. I there- 
fore greatly prefer the bill to the amendment. The 
bill is sufficiently guarded ; its provisions are well 
understood by the department and the country; 
and every inan in the new States will be able to 
understand what is necessary for him to do to bring 
himself within the provisions of the act. Having 
attempted to remove some of the objections to the 
bill, I will add but a word upon its general prin- 
ciples—-a topic that has been ably discussed, on al! 
sides, with singular ability and address. 

I should be guilty of an act of injustice t> my 
colleague of the Committee on Public Lands, (Mr. 
Casey, of Illinois,) if I were to neglect to bear 
witness to the zeal and fidelity and intelligence that 
have, at all times, been displayed by him, in con- 
nection with the subject of the pablic lands, and 
particularly in relation to this bill, during its pro- 
gress in committee and since its introduction be- 
fore the House. His aid is felt and acknowledged 
here by all, and will be appreciated by his consti- 
tuents and the people of the West. 

Mr. Speaker, I will trouble the House but a 
short time upon the merits of the bill. Ve is not 


denied by me, although others may differ, that the 
public domain of the United States belongs to the 
whole People. It became common property at the 
close of the Revolution, and was then set apart to 
aid in defraying the expenses of the war. That 
object has been accomplished, it having yielded 
the sum of $106,000,000, leaving upwards of 
240,000,009 acres still to be disposed of, as will be 
seen by reference to public document No 80, page 
8, to which I respectfully refer the attention ot the 
gentlemen who take an interest in this subject. 
Exhibit of the estimated quantity of public land in each 
State and Territory; the quantity surveyed; the quantity 
offered at public sale; with the quantiiy sold, and the 


amount received therefor, from the earliest period of the 
sales to the 30th September, 1837. 
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Whilst I am on this branch of the subject-matter 
now under discussion, | may as well reply statis- 
tically to those gentlemen who oppose this bill on 
the ground that if no other evil would result from 
it, it would lessen the amount of money received 
trom sales of public lands, which is now so much 
needed. In assuming that position, gen@emen err, 
and err grossly, as will be seen by an examination 
of the following tables. I will take the two years 
of the existence of the acts granting pre-emptions, 
that of the 9th of June, 1834, and compare it with 
the years 1833 and 1837, when there was no pre- 
emption in force. 
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Quantity or | Amount paid | Averaze 














YEARS. Public land of-/by purchasers.| price per 
’ fered for sale. scresoldin 
| each year. 
1833 ° . -4 Acres. Dolls. ets. 
6,614,596.93 | 4,972,284 #4 el 23 


Three quarters 1837 | 6,127,418 39 1 23 











Tutel - 6,614,596.93 | 11,099,703 23 1 28} 

} ee 
1S34 . + | 13,056,865.37 | 6,099,981 04 131 
iIS33 - Ss 8767268 05 | 15,999,504 I 127 
1336 | 09,024.50 | 25,167,833 16 1% 
Total -| 27,333,167.92 | 47,267,618 21| 1&7 
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Mr. Spezker, as one of the material objects had 
in view, by those who conceived the scheme which 
was not long since adopted for the regulation and 
management of our public land system, has been 
attained, it is now our duty to adopt a policy that 
will mete common justice to every portion of the 
Union, and produce the greatest good to the great- 
est number; and if that be attempted, benefits 
may result from oar legislation, and, in the end, 
we may be enabled to see that he who contends 
that the public domain is the common of 
the whole people effects the mode best calculated 
to promote the best interests of the esuntry. 
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And, besides all this sir, who that contemplates 
the subject, who that has contemplated it, can 
doubt the correctness of the position, so often de- 
fended when defence was not necessary, and so 
often neglected when defeuce was needed, that it 
is the duty of statesmen to legislate in that way 
which shall eifect the greatest good for the greatest 
number? Sir, for one, I cannet, although lam 
noi disposed to deny that the minofity has rights 
that should not be disregarded, or the sounduess of 
the views which have clicited these incidental ob- 
servauons. : ; Sat 

The public demain is onof the principal sources 
of the wealth of a nation. As such, itis regarded 
onalisides, and the man is yet to be found who 
js so unsound in mind, and impolitic in action, as 
to dream of placing it, ether in mass or in parcel, 
in the hands of speculators, or at the disposal ot 
monopolizing corporations, at the same rates of 
price which are received at the hands of the hardy 
yeomanry. 1i this proposition be admitied, (and 
it isnot doubted,),{here can be no beter mode adopt- 
ed or conceived for the disposition of the public 
lands than that which is embraced in the bill now 
before the House; nor, sir, dol presume that ihe 
policy of the bill, as ts contended by some, will be 
to throw the whole public domain at ouce into the 
market: a result that would, aad should, be de- 
precated at once by every practical statesman, as 
it would be attended by two evils, at least: first, 
your land would be immediately monopolized be- 
yond a doubt, and the injurious consequences of 
such an issue must be obvious to a!': 2nd the fact 
is so palpable, that it cannot be nes) us « spend 
a word in discussing the proposittvn; secuudi,, it 
would create a redundancy in your public coffers, 
which would end ina scramble and quarrel for its dis- 
tribution. Again: the spiritof the times does not re- 
qnire, nor would it sanction, so largea surplus, and 
the rejection of the proposition would be susiained 
by the most able and unanswerable arguments. 
The interests of the country generally, but more 
particularly the manufacturing community, would 
not desire to see this branch of the revenue supply 
the whole demand fur the support of the Govern- 
ment. Sir, I need not say to this House that the 
tariff would be seriously affected by such a policy; 
yes, sir, it might be destroyed: the consequenc:s I 
will neither ant:cipate nor mention. 

Then, sir, upon the principles on which I con- 
ceive this Government should legislate, we should 
endeavor to regulate our tariff in such a way as 
would impose impost duties, in additivn to the re- 
ceipts for the sa’e of the public lands, precisely to 
an amount that might be demanded by the actual 
wants of the Government. We should have a 
tariff based on just and equitable principles, equal 
to the administration of the Government, without 
giving toit the least aspect cf protection for one 
branch of national industry, to the neglect and ex- 
clusion of the other, and yet so modeling it as to 
do no justice to that valuable class of our citizens 
who are now engaged in manufacturing pursuits. 
It would be as unjust to the new Siates to bring 
into market an over portion of the public lands as 
it would be to the manufacturers to repeal the 
whole system of duties on imports at the instant, 
without advisal, and without affording timely 
nolice of the impending act. Upon every princi- 
ple of justice, the branches of national wealth 
should receive equally and alike a kind and gene- 
rous support. It has now become not only a mat- 
ter of policy, but of duty, not to disappoint the 
expectations of the people when they have been 
raised by the active and evident de'ermination to 
gratify their hopes. 

It will be seen, by the table, that we have already 
have a large portion of the public domain which 
has been inthe market for twenty years, and which 
iS S® uvprojuciive as not to induce the speculator 
to enter it at the Government price. If this policy, 
*herefore, should be found not to produce a revenue 
from the public lands, you would be compelled to 
bring into market the new land, which is consider- 


thee valuable for all the purposes of cultiva- 


parsue ‘ia relanesnen and judicious course to 
reduce the . price 
who have settled them 
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others; and as much as this they are entitled to, 


Independent Treasury—Mr. Rhett. 









from every consideration of justice and sound 
policy. 
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Mr. Speaker, the two hundred and forty millions 
of acres of public lands now under the control of 
the Government beiong to the whole people; they 
are as much mine and my constituents as they are 
yours. They have been taken possession of, a 
small portion of them, for they belonged to us all, 
as tenants in common ; and, by thus entering on 
them, your constituents and mine did but exercise 
a common, if not a legal right, which came into 
existence with your pre-emptive system eof the 
years 1807, 1814, 1824, and 1830. In the last 
named year a general bill was passed, giving to 
actual settlers on all the public lands the privilege 
of entering one hundred and sixty acres at the Go- 
verument price, which is within a fraction as much 
as your speculators give. For further information 
on this subject I beg leave to refer the House to 
document No. 80, page 3. 

Exhibit of the quantity of public land offered for aale in 
euch year; the quantity of publictand sold, and the amount 
paid by purchasers therefor, in each year; with the atve- 
rage price per acre of the (ands sold, and the average quan- 
tity afferca for sale in each year, from the commencement 


of the cusk system (let July, 1820) to the 30th September, 
1837. 
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|Av.price 
Amount paid |per acre 
by purchagers.| ofland 


| 
Quantity of | Quantity of 
public land of-) une land 


Year. 














fered fur sale. | sold. sold in 
| ' each y’r 
! 
Acres. | Acres. | 
8,338.675.% | 30340409] $424,962 26 | ¢1 40 
10,919,480 42 | 781,213.32] 1,169,224 98 | 1 50 
9,602,931.37 | 801,226.18} 1,023.67 3 | 12 
11,414,593.70 | 652,319.52 850,136 26 | 1 30 
7294.186.48 | 749,323.04} 953.799 03! 1 27 
3,419.604.55 | 893.461 69 | 1.205.068 37 | 1 38 
2.830,703 56 | 89808225] 1.128617 27} 133 
R314,81671 | 926,727.76 | 1,318,106 36 | 1 42 
3,268,493.96 965.609 36 | 1,221,257 99} 1 26 
6 148,962.26 | 1,244.560.01 | 1.572.563 51) 1 26 
6.750,793.77 | 1929,7%3.79 | 2.433432 94) 12 
11,005 ,561.42 2.777,856.88 | 3,557,013 76| 18 
4,205,905 26 | 246234216 | 3115.376 09) 1 27 
6 614,596 93 | 3,856,227.56 | 4,972,284 84} 1 29 
13,056,865.37  4,655,218.71 | 6,099,981 01} 1 31 
13,767,268.05 | 12.564,478.85 | 15,999,804 11 | 1 27 
509,034 50 | 20,074,870.92 | 25,167,833 06 | 1 25 
' 
- | 4,805,462.97 | 6,127,418 39 | 1B 





Average quantity offered for sale per annuna since the con- 
mencement of the cash system, 6,806,213 acres. 

That amount may be properly considered a pro- 
tection as far as it goes, and no more. I now call 
on our Eastern friends to say whether they will be 
satisfied with that protection for their manufactures; 
and, if not, (and I am sure that they will not) ! 


122.512,384.95 | 61,296.410.07 | 78,340,567 12| 1 27.4.5 || 
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shall ask them if they are prepared to do unto 
others as they would have others 'o do unte them? 
Are you not willing to give the pioneer, who has 
buffeted the storm, struggled arm to arm, and 
breast to breast, in bloc dy conflict with the savage 
foe; who has opened your roads, and improved 
your whole domain, a preference over the grasping 
speculator, who has rendered no service to your 
country? Are you prepared to say by your legis- 
lation that the poor settler, who has wade his little 





| improvement, erected his log cabin, amid all the 
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hardships and dangers incident to the settlement of 
a new country, shall be at the mercy of the mo- 
neyed power? that such a man shall not have one 
farthing for his labor? Can you, will you, throw 
his improvement into the market, to be purchased 
by some remorseless speculator, at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents the acre? 

Sir, this House is not prepared for any such aet 
of cruelty and injustice. It is not ripe enough in 
perfidy to aid in a scheme calculated to rob the pio- 
neers of the West of their legitimate rights. As well, 
sir, might the Government, or the purchaser of the 
settlement of the pioneer, divest him of his horse, 
his sheep, and his cattle, and sell them, and put the 
avails of them in the coffers of the Government, or 
the pockets of the speculator, as to take away the 
property he had acquired by his industry. Sir, I 
am sure that my Government is not prepared for 
the commission of any such acts of outrage; nor 
will I believe it capable of any such baseness and 
madness till I am compelled to acknowledge the 
mortifying fact by those evidences which can only 
be believed when they fall within fhe range of our 
personal observation. 

I have already trespassed too long upon the kind 
indulgence of the House, and will close with beg- 
ging the friends of this bill to reject all amend- 
ments that may finally endanger its passage. It is 
not the best We could desire, but it will afford relief 
to thousands, and make glad the hearts of many of 
your most worthy and industrious citizens, who 
feel that their little all depends upon the liberality 
of this House, to save them from the iron grasp of 
the merciless speculator. I am now done; after re- 
turning my acknowledgments to the House for their 
patience and attention. 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 


Or Soutrn Carotina, 
In the House of Representatives, June 25, 1838—On 
the Independent Treasury bill. 

Mr. Crairman: ‘fhe gentleman frotn Mississi 
pi, (Mr. Prestiss,} in the exordium of his speech, 
delivered a few days since, thought proper freely 
to descanted on the course and position of that por- 
tion of the State Rightsparty, to which 1 profess 
to belong. He taunted us with our “new allies,” 
associated on the great measure before the com- 
mittee, with a corrupt Administration,” to which 
we had been most bitterly opposed. @ gentle- 
man frcm New York (Mr. Horrsan] has given an 
individual direction to these charges, by speaking 
of my “new zeal” as a convert—‘‘the joys of the 
honey-moon”——and many of those interesting 
flights of fancy in eratory, on which his reputation 
for statesmanship so justly and entirely depends. 
In simple language, the charge is—a change in 
our politieal associations and conduct, without suf- 
ficient reasons to justify it; and the charge will be 
just or groundless, according to the strength of the 
reasons. They have been repeatedly assigned be- 
fore; but error can sometimes only be refuted by 
continual refutation. 

Now, sir, so far as I am personally concerned 
I might deny any change in my political assoeia- 
tions or conduct, and leave all accusers to make 
out, if they can, the truth of their charges. I came 
here allied to no party—knowing nothing of the 
course the new Administration was about to par- 


| sue—deeply distrustful of its policy, but prepared 


to supp: rt it in every measure it should propose to 
the country consistent with those great political 
and constitutienal prineiples which I have ever 
maintained. In this spirit of distrust, I voted for 
the honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr 
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Bex.) as Speaker of this House—a_ vote which | 
have never regretied, and under similar circaum- 
stances, would with cheerfulness give it again; not 
doubting that he would preside over our delibera- 
tions with dignity and impartiality to this body, 
and honor'to himself. The President's message 
came, and I saw in its general principles my own 
principles reflected; and in the financia! policy it 
recommended, the very measure my own judg- 
ment, after mature deliberation at home, had ap- 
proved. I hesitated nota moment. My course 
was open before me. Bat I am aware, sir, that it 
would be egregious -ell-exaggeration to suppusc 
that these charges of political \ergiversation are de- 
signed forme alone. They were begun in the 
other wing of the Capitol; and are carried on here 
to affect others far more worthy of public conside- 
ration than I can presume to be; and to break 
down that moral influence which a faithful adhe- 
rence to principles must ever command. I propose 
very briefly to show thatthe measure before you, 
separating the Government from all connection 
with the banks or the capital of the country, is a 
State Rights measure; and that the State Rights 
party, unless they were prepared to abandon their 
principles, could not have acted otherwise than 
they have done—support it. 

At tha commencement of this Government, two 
great parties rose, as to the policy of its adminis- 
tration—-the Federal and Republican parties. The 
one, fearing that it was too weak—the other, that 
it was too strong. The one, striving by construc- 
tion, to add to its powers—the other, insisting that 
it should be kept within the powers plainly grant- 
ed by the Constitution. The one, endeavoring tc 
build up and strengthen the Federal head—the 
other, leaning to the support of the reserved rights 
of the States. The one, claiming jurisdiction over 

, sectional interests—the other, limiting its legisla- 
tion to those interests common and general to the 
whole confederacy. Now, sir, if the measure be- 
fore you, is nota Republican State Ri.hts mea- 
sure, according to these great principles, | am _ pre- 
pared to abandon it. 

In the first place, is the bill on your table, pro- 
posing to collect eventually the revenues of this 
Government in the constitutional currency, by its 
own agents, plainly constitutional, without the aid 
of construction to support it?) This is admitted by 
all. It is opposed only on grounds of expe- 
diency. But how is it with the alternative to this 
bill—a United States Bank? Is that measure 
plainly constitutional, without the aid of consiruc- 
tiun to support i? Why, i lives by constraction 
alone; formerly, from the revenue power; and latterly, 
from the commercial power. When first proposed 
by Alexander Elamilton, in 1792, it was opposed 
by Mr. Jefferson, and the whole Republican party 
of that day, expressly ono the ground of its uncon- 
stitutionality. In fact, it was the first great mea- 
sure on which the Federal and Republican parties 
divided. It has been vetoed by two Presidents on 
constitational grounds; and, although sanctioned by 
Mr. Madison and the Republican pariy in 1316, it 
was not a Republican, but a Federal measure, 
supported soicly on the ground of necessity, from 
the peculiar situation of the country, deranged, 
embarrassed, and exhausted by tae late war. In 
the second place, will the bill tend to strengthen 
this Government, the Federal head? I shall not at- 
temptto refute what is of course irrefutable, the 
wild declamation on this subject, against the in- 
creased power, it is affirined, the bill will give to 
the Executive authority. This bill proposes but 
nine additional officers; and unless gentiemen can 


show that hundreds have the political weight of | 


millions, and that individuals are as powerlal as 
banks, it is useless to declaim upon the subject. It 
is the result of an ignorance of official details, to 
suppose that the control of the President over the 
money in the Treasury will be greater when the 
money is kept by officers of the Treasury, than 
when itis deposited with banks. In either case, 
the money can only be drawn by a warrant of the 
Comptroller, countersigned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on which the check of the Treasurer 
issues, and which could as easily be obtained, if 
these officers are corrupt, when the money is de- 


posited with banks, as im the hands of officers. The chief instruments in all such legislation, ‘oes he 


| 


depository, in either case, will only look to the 


authenticity of the draft, and will know nothing | 


and care nothing of the application of the funds. 
But compare the bill in this respect, with its alter- 
native—a United States Bank, of fifty millions of 
dollars, stationed at the centre place of commerce, 
with branches in every State of the Union. 


tution, associated with the Executive of this Go- 
vernment?) When the late President of the Uni- 
ted States Bank was asked by the committee of 
us House, whether, by the power of that institu- 
tion, he could crush any of the State banks in the 
Union, he answered in the atlirmative. And what 
better proof do we need of the trath of this opibion 
than the power that bank has displayed in its late 
contest with this Government, which no influence 
could have resisted, but that of the late President of 
the United States, with a popularity unsurpassed in 
the history of this Government, and an energy of 
will but rarely equalled in the history of men? The 
fate of that bank will be a lesson to any future in- 
stitunon you may establish, which will not be in 
vain. Banks and capital are the natural allies of 
Goversment. Hereafter, they will move on har- 
woniously together under this Government; the 
one sifengthenin; the other, in ali their projects of 
aggrand:zement; and if the liberties of the country 
shall susvive their coalition a few years, it will not 
be because they cannot be annthilated. In the last 
place, what is the sectional operation of this bill? 
It proposes, by collecting the revenues of the Go- 
vernment in the constitutional currency, to leave 
all the sections of the Union to the fall enjoyment 
of their natural advantages, under the operation of 
the general laws of commerce. Will this be so, 
under the operation of a United States Bank? Such 
a bank will be able to control the exchangesall over 
the Union; and by appreciating or depreciating them, 
force the ude of commerce into those channels it 
shall desire to favor. Wherever it is located will 
be the centre place of credit; and by the superior 
means of commercia! accommodation it will af- 
ford, from its own great resources, and the credit 
of the Government, it will tend to centralize the 
whole commerce oi the Union, and destroy that of 
the weaker sections. Thus, sir, if I am correct in 
my views of the political and commercial tendency 
of this bill, it is strictly a State Rights measure. It 
is clearly constitutional, without the aid of con- 
struction to support it. It does not tend to strength- 
en the Federal Government at the expense of the 
States. It does not operate partially on the differ- 
ent sections of the Union. 

But there is another reason, Mr. Chairman, why 
the Sate Rights party should support this bill, 
which, to every candid mind, ought to shield them 
from the least imputation of change in purposes, 
or abandonment of principles. It is emphati- 
cally their measure. When, in 1836, the em- 
ployment of the State banks to carry on the 
fiscal operations of the Government, was _pro- 
posed as a substitute for the United States Bank, 
the State Rights party, brought forward as their 
msasure, Mr. Gordon’s bill, which provided for a 
separation of the Government from the banks, and 
the collection of its revenues in the constitutional 
cunency. ‘The Administration party was then op- 
posed to the measure—they now support it. Can 
gentlemen suppose as so lost to all sense of duty 
and propriety, as to act upon the mere principle of 
stupid party ha'red, and oppose our own measures 
and principles, because others agree with them? I 
put it to every honorable man who hears me, how 
could we have done otherwise than support this 
bill? Suppose that it did throw us, as the gent!e- 


man from Mississippi says, in alliance with a | 


“corrupt Administration,”—what then? Do our 
principles depend on the corruption of others? 
Have he and his associates ever 
low, as to suppose that we would oppose any Ad- 
ministration of this Government, whether its mea- 
sures were good or bad, without any regard to the 
welfare of the people or the principles of the Con- 


stitution? And what does he mean by a “corrupt 


} 


Administration?” Does he mean the useless and 
extravagant sectional appropriations made on this 
floor? Why, his Northern allies are always the 


Who | 
shall measure the political power of such an insti- | 


esteemed us so | 


— 


a 


— 
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mean any thing more than a party distribution of 
the offices of the Government—the spoils? And js 
it for so poor and contemptible a purpose, to divert 
the spoils into another (if you please, a better 

channel, or to enjoy them, that any man worthy of 
the confidence of the people, would be justified, in 
the peculiar position in which the Svuuth is placed, 
in paltering with his principles, or in abandoning 
hers? Since the gentleman rebukes us for our 
“allies,” he will surely pardon the inquiry, who 
are his? A State Rights Southern man himself, 
he co-operaies with those who are mortally op- 
posed to every political or constitutional princip|+ 
which the South dee:ns necessary to her interests 
and safety. There stand by his side ail the con. 
solidationists and Federalists from the whole 
Union—the Bank, the Tariff, Internal Improvye- 
ment, high taxes, profuse expenditure, surplus 
revenre, advocates ; and close to his shoulder, the 
Spartan phalanx of the Whigs—the fraternal 
South loving siz/y-four, who maintain the new 
docirine of the night of petition, by which jurisdic- 
tion over Our domestic institutions is attempted to 
be usurped ; and the still more affectionate (hirty- 
sir, who but day before yesterday voted that the 
Seeaker had no right to call the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] to order, for maintain- 
ing and arguing on this floor, that Congress had a 
right to receive and act upon petitions from our 
own slaves against their masters. Sir, if I was to 
choose my allies, without any regard to political 
principles, I tell the gentteman from Mississippi { 
should be sorry to find myself in his position. I 
know that he is no Abolitionist; and that a large 
portion of the Whig party are uo Abol.tionisis. 
To make such a charge against them, would be a 
great wrong to them, and a still greater to myself: 
but the Abolitionists are unquestionably his allies,* 
as isshown not only by the votes on your jour- 
n°ls to which I have adverted, but by the late le- 
gislative proceedings of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, in relation to sla- 
very. The Whigs voted en masse for the resolu- 
tions passed on that subject, by the Legislatures of 
these States, and the supporters of the Administra- 
tion, to a man, I understand, voted against them. 
It may be that but little is to be obtained for the 
South from this Administration, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi strongly prophesies; but what can 
the South possibly gain from the gentleman’s allies? 
And when he shall have succeeded in bringing 
them into power, with all their principles and po- 
licy, by which the jurisdiction and powers of this 
Government shall be enlarged, and all those bar- 
riers of the Constitution, upon which the South re- 
lies for protection, short of revolution, shall be 
thrown down—on him, and the other Southern 
gentlemen who shall aid in the achievement, will 
rest the responsibility of evil to the South. I pre- 
fer, sir, my position—co-operating on the great 
measure before you with those who uphold the 
Administration, amongst whom alone I find any 
congeniality with my political principles. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] per- 
ceives this; and therefore a few days since de- 
nounced the Presideat of the United States as a 
Northern man with Southern principles.t For this 
reason he opposes—he detests the Administration. 
Is it for the same reason that Southern gentlemen 
co-operate with him [or its overthrow? The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts surely thinks so, and 
hence his endless invectives every morning against 
Texas and slavery, for the special gratification and 
encouragement of his Southern associates. Sir, I 
prefer my position—identified with neither the 
Whig nor the Administration party, but prepared 
to act zealously with either, whenever they support 
those measures and principles upon which I believe 





*Sve the address of the Republican party in Congress, lately 
put forth by the members of Congress. ae 

'The following are Mr. ApaMs’s words as contained in his 
speech published in the Intell gencer, speaking of the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union: “Now that this is a question be- 
tween the free and the slave Russee, 3 believe no one can have 
any doubt atall. That icisaq 
the present Administration, which is 
boastingly, and b 
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the prosperity of the South ant the peace of the 
Union depends. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 

commenced his argument on the bill, by defining 
what was money. He maintains that vank notes 
are as much money, according tu the Constitution, 
as geld and silver coin; that the Constitation did 
not determine what was money, but only designed 
to fix a standard of money, like the yard stick or 
pound weight, in weights and measares; and that 
bank notes being equal to the standard, were me- 
ney. His deduction that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had no right to refuse to receive bank notes 
in payment of its dues, is certainly good, if his pre- 
mises are ccrrect. Has the Constitution failed to 
provide what should alone be money? In the 8th 
section it says: ‘Congress shall have power to 
cin money, regulate the value thereof, and cf fo- 
reign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures?” i.ow, if a standard of money was all 
that was designed by this clause, why was not the 
coinage power pul in the same category with * the 
standard of weights and measures?” Why does 
the clause not s:op at the power to “ regulate the 
value thereof,” but superadds the power ‘to coin 
money?” What is it “to coin money?” It is, 
‘19 stamp metal and convert itinto money.” Be- 
fore gold or silver is stamped by Government au- 
thority, it is bullion or plate; when stamped, it is 
money. But the 10th section of the Constitution is 
the best commentary on this clause, and leaves no 
room fer argument: ** No State shall coin money, 
emit bills of credit, or make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” To 
make money or a paper subs.itute, is thus entirely 
taken from the States. Now, is it reasonable to 
suppose that the Constitution intended to take 
away from the States ihe power of making money, 
or any legal substitute, and yet to recognise as mo- 
ney the paper of private banking corporations esta- 
blished by the States. Can that be money which 
no authority in this country, neither the States nor 
the General Government, can make a tender in 
payment of debts to a single man within the jurisdic- 
tion of either?’ What is a bank note? It dues not 
on its face pretend to be woney, but is a mere pro- 
mise to pay money. It differs in no respect from 
the promissory note of an individual; excepting that 
it is in general a better, aithough it is sometimes a 
worse, security formoney. But admit the position 
of the gentleman, that coin is only the standard of 
money: are bank notes as infallibly equal! to coin, 
their standard, as the yard stick or the pound 
weight to theirs? If they are, whether the Consti- 
tution has made them money or not, is but of little 
consequence, and I may admit that they ought to 
be received in payment of the public dues. But 
what bank in this country or in any other is able 
always infallibly to redeem its fnotes with specie, 
dollar for dullar? By their charters, they are ge- 
nerally authorized to issue notes to three times the 
amount of their capital; and even the Bank of Eng- 
land, the syundest bank in the world, supposes its 
duty to the public performed by retaining in its 
vaults specie or bullion to the amount of one-third 
of its issues. The truih is, no bank notes in this 
country represent specie. They are issued upon 
the faith of the paper of individuals, which the 
banks receive for their notes; and if this paper was 
all to fail, every bank in the country would im- 
mediately be rained. Bank notes, then, do not 
represent specie, and are not equal to the standard 
ol specie. They represent credit, and constitute a 
partof the currency, but are not the money, of the 
country. 

Having shown, at least to his own satisfaction, 
that bank notes are money, the next step, in the 
course of the gentleman’s argument, was to identify 
the interests of the people with them. The banks, 
he maintains, are the people, and the Government 
being opposed to a connection with the banks, 
therefore separates itself from the people, and, in 
fact, is waging hostilities against them. It is thus 
that a false issue is attempted to be made, which 
places the Government against the e, instead 
of stating the matter as, I trust, I shail show it 
really is—a contest between the “banks and 
the Government, between the i -and the 
people; in which the banks and the capital- 
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however disguised by sophistries and clouded by 
declamation, rests on the false issue they have thus 
artfully made and imposed upon the people. Let 


the true nature of the controversy be once under- | 


stood, and their spell of power will be gone. Are 
the banks the people? 

The banks are not the people, on account of the 
capital invested in them. The banking capital of 
the United Staies, authorized by law, exclusive of 
deposites, I find stated at two handred and fifty- 
one millions of dollars. The whole of this capital 
is not in active Operation. In Mississippi I under- 


millions; but not more than fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions are paid in. In South Carolina, out of about 
twenty-four millions authorized by law, fourteen 
have not been subscribed for. 


thorized by law, is in active operation, what pro- 
portion does it bear to the whole capital of the 
United States? 
pared. Billions, not millio:s, must enter into the 
calculation. 

Are the banks the people, on account of the 


number of individual preprietors of their stock? 
Take the banking capital already stated; put the | 


shares at one hundred Jollais each, and five shares 
to each stockholder, and we have about half a mil- 
lion 


of the twenty-two millions of stock said to be 
owned by Europeans in the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States, there are not probably more 
than one hundred individuals to whom it belongs. 


Supposing, however, that a half million of indivi- | 
duals are immediately interested as stockholders in | 
the banks, and that all of them are citizens of the | 


United States, they will constitute about one thir- 
tieth part of the population of the United States. 

{Mc. Prentiss rose and said, that when he main- 
tained that the banks were the people, he did not 
mean that they were so on account of the number 
immediately interested in them as stockholders, or 
the amount of capital invested in their stock; but 
because their currency was in the hands of the 
people, and thus their interests became the inte- 
rests of the people } 

Iam going on, Mr. Chairman, with my analy- 
sis, and will, in due time, come to the gentleman’s 
main reason for his position. 1 wish to remove 
every stone out of our way as we advance. 


the country, no one would have been found so 
hardy as to set up in their behalf this more than 
monarchical pretension of being the people. Al- 
though endowed with many pewerful privileges by 
the people, they would hardly have thought it ex- 
pedient or politic to claim, on account of them, a 
mastery of the Government, and an equality and 
identity with the people themselves. But the fail- 
ure of the banks to redeem their promises, has 
given them a power that their honest fulfilment ef 
them could never have bestowed. When they 
failed, there were two classes of individuals con- 
nected with them—their creditors and debtors; those 
to whom they owed, and those who owed them. 
The latter class were comparatively few; gene- 
rally capitalists, who borrowed of them, under the 
expectation of an easy indulgence; but compelled, 
by their inordinate expansion of paper, suddenly to 


contract their issues and call in their debts, the | 
banks crippled or crushed their debtors, by their | 


unexpected and ruinous demands for payment. 
This operation, I presume, will not go far in esta- 
blishing their title of being the people. The for- 
mer class, however—those to whom they owed— 
the people who had received their notes on the 
faith of their convertibility into money, constitated 
by far the most numerousin interest. By issuing their 
notes they had either driven from the country, or 
retained in their vaults, all the coin which would 
have been in circulation; and theirdebts, substitated 


’ for it, became the currency of thecountry. Hence 


every body became their and interested in 
their solvency. They failed; and then their wrong 
became their prerogative and right. From being 
moneyed corporations to advance the gain of indi- 


But, admitting that | Acting on this principle, each pursuing its owe 
the whole bank capital in the United States, au- | eer parsuing 3 ‘ 


The difference can hardly be com- | 
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ists are the aggressors. The whole strength of the | 
cause the gentieman and his associates advocate, | 


viduals, they rose up to be the people. Their in- 
debiedness gave them power, and thei: capacity to 
injure the country produced this most arrogant pre- 
tension. In ancient times, the debtor was made 
the slave of his creditor; but here, the matters 
reversel, and the creditor is to be made the slave 
of the debtor. Because the banks ewe the people, 


| they are the people. This is the plain affirmation 


and argument. It is upon such grounds as. these 


_ thet we are called on to lay the Government and the 


people bencath the feet’of the banks and capitaliats. 
Mr. Chairman, in seeking the co-operation and 


_ control of the Government, the banks but follow 


| the unifores law of all capital. 
stand that the bank capital is from forty to fifty || , 


Gain is their prin- 
ciple. Jt was this, not any design to injare 
others or defraud or oppress the country, whigh 


| occasioned them to issue paper which they were 


unable to redeem, and afterwards to refuse to pay. 


profit, ignorant of the expansions of the other 
banks, and incapable of controlling if it knew 
them, they bloated the circulation with their notes 


' beyond the wants of commerce, or their ability to 


redeem them in specie. Even in England, whege 
the Government has borrowed the whole capital of 


| bank, and therefore supports it by all its credit, it 


is conceded by all the directors and bankers ex- 


| amined before the Committee of Parliament in 


| 1833, that the Bank of England cannot restrain 


hh stoc halt a |, thei sues of the country banks; and that there is no 
individuals stockholders in these institctions. 


I am satisfied that this is far beyend the truth; for, | 


principle in the present system of banking, by 
which convulsions and explosions in the currency 
can be prevented. The banks failed from foliow- 
ing out tvo eagerly their great principle—gain, and 
the inherent weakness of the whole banking sys- 
tem of the country;and when they failed, the same 
principle which occasioned the disaster, induced 
them to rush intu the arms of that party, which 
claimed for them the support of Government as 
their right, and magnified them into the people. 
To strengthen this Government by associating 
with it the money power of the country, and esta- 
blishing their own party ascendancy, is the object 
of the one—their safety and emolument is the ob- 
ject of the other. But they are not the people. 
There is another ground, Mr. Chairman, of far 
deeper and more delicate consideration, on which 
the gentleman from Mississippi has contended that 
the banks are the people. He affiruns, as it has 
also been maintained with great ability in the 


; Other wing of this building—that labor is capital, 


|, and capital labor; and that the interests of all ca- 
If the || 


banks had continued to fulfil their engagements to | 


pital, therefore, whether in banks or in any other 
furm of investment, are the interests of labor and 
the people. If these positions be true, then, sir, 
the policy contended for, of associating the Go- 
vernment with the banks and capital of the country, 
may be proper and necessary. Indeed, all capital, 
in every cepartment of industry or specutation, 
should then be taken into the arms of Governinent. 
This has not been hitherto the received theory, at 
least of our free institutions. With us, that the 
least government is the best, I had supposed had 
become a maxim, whose truth, philosophy, and 
experience had alike united to establish. And 
why should this be so? Because, sir, there are 
different and opposing interests in society, and 
especially between those two great elements of 
industry—capifal and labor—which the interference 
of Government invariably injuries by partiality. 
Hence non-interference—to leave capital free and 
labor free, without partial legislation or conection 
with Government, has been the policy of our 
free institutions. Whether the iaterests.of labor 
and capital conflict, or are always identical in jn- 
terest, is a question, then, lying deep .at the very 
foundatioa of ali Government; and is. especially 
important under our free systems, established con- 
fessedly for the benefit of the many. ‘ 

I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi,. in 
his general views on this great subject, In, 
stages of suciety, labor and capital may. 
harmoniously ogre: “Capital .is i {  . 
duction of labor; is - ly i asec. by 
employing labor; but it é5es not ) that on this _. 
accovnl, no collision of interest can occur. 
long as the means of subsistence 
labor may make terms with capital. 
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labor can leave the employment of capital in that 
particular pursuit, and turn for subsistence to some 
other occupation. But there is a great principle in 
continual operation in society, to whieh the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has not adverted, which 
sooner or later takes away all option from labor. 
it is a proposition, wkich the whole history of our 
race demonstrates to be true—that population in- 
creases faster than production. The one gains 
continua'ly upon he other, until at length, not 
aecumulation, but bread, is the sole object of 
labor. Hence, as population increases wages in- 
variable decline, unul the minimum which can 
- Support life, is attained. At this stage, and long 
before this stage, a contest of interest arises be- 
tween capital and labor. The question, how much 
of any produ tion shall go to wages, and how 
mach (o capital, arises necessarily from their co- 
operation; and in determining the share to be re- 
ecived by each, capital has the advantage. Suppose 
one huncred dollars prodaced by the joint operation 
of capital and laber—who is to determine the just 
proportion to which the capitalist and laborer is 
entitled? Why, generally speaking, the capitalist, 
who sells the commodity and receives the 
profits, He is far more intelligent and inde- 
pendent than the laborer, and has the option to em- 
ploy the laborer or not. If he ceases to employ la- 
bor, capital may lose its profits, but if labor is not 
employed, the laborer may starve. ‘There can be 
no equality in competition under such circoum- 
s‘ances, and with such motives in operation. The 
love of life is strong-r than the love of gain. In 
power, in intelligence, in the necessities of each, 
the capitalist clearly has the advantage of the la- 
borer; and when population becomes dense, and 
the means of subsistence scarce, the wages of la- 
bor will then be determined by competition with 
itself, and not according to the profits of capital. 
Hence capital and pauperism may goon increas- 
ing rapidly together. Where there is the most ca- 
pital there may be the most want, as the situation 
of the most civilized nations in the world pro- 
claims. When a man has to work, as in England, 
eighteen hours a day for bread, and is worn ont in 
eight years, and it is forbidden by statute, that chil- 
dren shall be worked beyond ten hours a day, it is 
vain to talk of labor compe ing with capital. Ca- 
pital is its master; and the profits of capital will be 
no criterion of wages. The laborer will obtaia 
only the average price of wages, witho ay re- 
gard to the profits of capital. 

The gréat principle relied on by pelitical econo- 
mists, to plaee labor on an equality of competition 
with capital, is the one to which I have already 
alluded—the competition of capital with capital. 
But, if population increases faster than capital, it 
is clear that the competition of labor with labor 
must be more intense than that of capital with ca- 
pital. But there are other circumstances which 
tend to lessen the competition of capital, which do 
not exist in favor of labor, always unceasing in 
its pressure. The profits of cqpital are generally 
concealed, until glaring prosperity points to their 
source. It is some time, also, before capital vested 
in other pursuits can be changed into a more lucra- 
tive employment. Hence fortunes are always 
made, before competition from capital can lessen 
profits in any new pursuit of gain; and labor, dur- 
ing these intervals of exemption from competition 
by capital, will be employed only at the average 
price of labor in oter occupations. Combinations 
of capitalisis to keep down wages, are a!so more 
easy than those of labor to advance them; and, in 
all such efforts, the laborer must fail, because he 
must live. Capital cannot starve: Nor can the 
statute of distribution, on which the gentleman 
from Mississippi has so much relied for equalizing 
the competition of labor and capital, at all effect 
such & result. Suppose capital vested in any par- 
ticular pursuit—in manufactures, tor instance— 
and it is necessary te distribute it amongst heirs, 
how will this be done?’ The factory will be svld, 
and another proprietor will own it. Capital will 
Only chav je positions. It will probably be trans- 
ferred from stocks or merchandise to an investment 
in the factory; abd from the factory tostocks. The 
factory will still go on as before, and the capital it 
employs bear the same refation to labor. And 


what effect can the statute have, when operating 
immediately on the laborer? Where there is pro- 
perty, the statute can divide it; but of what avail 
is it to him who works for bread, and not for accu- 
mulation, and who can give nothing to his children 
but hfe? The statute of distribution cannot touch 
the question. If there is any relief to labor, from 
its unequal competition with capital, and its fear- 
ful competition with itself, it must be found else- 
where. Isthere any relief? Excepting that mighti- 
est and most constaut alleviative of suffering and 
competition in labor—death—I know but two re- 
mediés, by which labor can escape from the inevi- 
table effect of population overtaking the means of 


subsistence; and those are the moral restraint and © 


emigraticn. The former influence has unfortu- 
nately been but feeble hiitierto in its effects. In- 
stead of men abstaining from marriage, until means 
are accumulated which will enable them to sup- 
port and raise families, deliberate licentiousness 
has been resorted to to prevent population. This 
s the experience in European factories; and it is 
only what might have been anticipated from the 
course of things. To practice such restraints, re- 
quires the higher virtues to be possessed in no or- 
dinary degree. But how can these be expected, 
when the immediate wants of nature leave no time 
for mental or moralcultivation? Whatcan the poor 
child, who works from ten to twelve hours a day, 
learn of duty or religion? His heart is too much 
filled with the fear of want, to sdmit even the fear 
of God. He works and sleeps; he lives and dies. 
Want will not allow him to think of duties. He 
has no time to learn any thing, excepting the 
art of supplying the first great necessity of nature, 
tolive. To talk to such an one of liberty, is bit- 
ter and insulting mockery. He is the born slaveof 
that most relentless of all masters, necessity, which 
regards neither childhood ner age, sickness nor 
strength, in its merciless exactions. Hence the 
laborer growing up to manhood, possessed of 
neither moral nor intellectaa! discipline, tarns to 
the only means of gratification in his power,—that 
which the senses afford; and soon runs round the 
brief but fatal circle of misery and guilt to an 
early grave. 

e other method of relief from the effects of a 
superabundant population—emigration, has been 
far more successful. It is this, labor flying from 
its own competition, which crowds our shores with 
paupers and emigrants from the old world. It is 
this which has populated the West from the At- 
lantte States, especially those of New England. 
Whenever labor has found itself straitened by 
population exceeding the ready means of subsis- 
tence, it has found a safe and abundant refuge in 
the mighty wilds of the West. Soe long as this 
resource exists, the free systems of Government in 
the Northern States may endure. It isthe accident 
of our situation alone, having a continent to 
people, which has enabled us so long to maintain 
them. Bat the time will come,—is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the way to the West will be 
blocked up. Population will increase there too, 
and diminish the price of labor; and the inter- 
mediate States, becoming more crewded, will be 
more difficult to penetrate. The laborer will be 
degraded as want presses; until, at length, he will 
neither have the means nor the enterprise to go 
away. He will stay and propagate. What, then, 
will become of the Republican forms of Govern- 
ment in the Northern States, with the privilege of 
universal suffrage in the hands of the laborer? 
Will he submit to the fate of the European laborer, 
and exhaust life in a few vears, or starve, when 
abundance and wealth are all around him, and 
the power of reaching them, by the Government, 
is within his grasp? It is clear, that no people on 
earth, where competition in labor is great, can now 
sustain our systems of Government. Can they 
be sustained at all under such circumstances ? 

There is but one state of society in the world, 
where labor ant capital are identical in interest ; 
and that is where domestic slavery ¢xists; and 
ubder this fourm of society alone, have Republics 
hitherto ever been maintained. Labor, there; is 
capital, and capital is labor ; because capital is in- 
vested in labor. The great principle of capital— 
gain, will there compel ‘it not to destroy, Sat to 


regard, protect, and preserve labor. Unless capital 
forgets its instinct, overworking, starvation,and cold 
and worse than all these, the heart-sickening fear; 
of their horrors, which often make life one long 
agony, cannot be the fate of the laborer. An 
enlightened self-interest will even dictate, that a}! 
the virtues which lead to happiness and content- 
ment, should be cultivated. In such a form of 
society, there is no collision between capital and 
labor, and a free Government may exist so long 
as the intelligence and virtue of the most enlight- 
ened and cultivated portion of the population wi}! 
permit. 

I trust now, Mr. Chairman, that I have shown 
to this committee, that capital and labor are not 
always identical in interests ; but, on the contrary, 
in all the advanced stages of society, where domes- 
tic slavery does not exist, that there is a continual 
contest between them. Amongst the various 
means resorted to by capital, to increase its profits 
without regard to the interests of labor, Govern- 
ment has been the most common and effectual. 
In every country in the world, capital has seized 
on the legislation of the country, and perverted it 
to its aggrandizement. Look to the statute books 
of all civilized nations, and mark the monopolies 
aod privileges, under the pretext of the general 
good, cunferred on itsemployment, in almost every 
department of production. Instead of labor and 
capital being left free to compete with each other, 
(a competition unequal under any circumstances, ) 
and to seek those occupations which are most 
lucrative in the situation in which they are placed 
by nature, legislation has been used to force cayi- 
tal into unnatural channels, and thus deprive labor 
of its natural and more profitable employment. 
What are all the laws for “‘ protecting” industry, 
as they xre called, but schemes for oppressing ut, 
by which the profits of capital in certain depart- 
ments of production, are increased at the expense 
of the many? The importance of capital as an 
ally in Government, was early perceived by thc se 
who have ever been in favor of a strong consoli- 
dated Government in the United States. Hence 
in the commencement of this Goverament, the 
funding system and the old Bank, and latterly tne 
tariff policy. ‘These were all eflorts on the part 
of capital, aided by those who desire iis support 
for political purposes, to use the Government for 
its emolument. And so, sir, now, with the bank 
rage in the country. What is it but a struggle on 
the part of capital, in association with their old 
allies, to appropriate the Government, and use it 
for its benefit?) The capitalists require that this 
Government shall be connected with them, either 
through the State banks, or by the establishment of 
a United States Bank; and although the imme- 
diate interests of the capital which may be invested 
in these two projects, may be opposed to each 
other, they join together in establishing their su- 
premacy over the Constitution and Government of 
the country. 

Of all the devices invented for giving capital the 
ascendancy over labor, the banking system, as 
generally existing, is the most subile and complete. 
The interests of Jabor require a certain, steady, and 
limited currency. Fiuctuations in the currency, 
by which the rewards of labor become gambling 
and speculative, are ruinous to sober industry. 
Let the proportion of means to their ends be cer- 
tain, and Jabor then adapts its «forts and expendi- 
tures to its object, and honest industry is certain of 
its reward. The currency, to effect this end, 
should be limited—rather below than above the 
wants of thecommunity. It is a common delusion 
to sup that the wealth ef.a country is increased 
by enlarging its currency. Suppose a thousand 
dollars, used to interchange the productive labor of 
a community, and suddenly, without any increase 
in the production, a thousand dollars more, in the 
shape of bank notes, is added to the circulation: 
what will be the effect? Why, in the first place, 
the issuer of the bank notes will certainly have it 
in a to appropriate to himself a large por- 
tion of the productions of the community; but not 
a dollar will be added to its wealth. Every thing 


will be immediately doubled in price, and two dol- 


lats will be used where one was used before, to in- 
-terchange the same productions of labor. Nomi 
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ya'ly, every one will be richer, because every thing 


will be doubled in price; but, in reality, the relative . 


ice of things will be exactly the same to each 
other, and the wealth of the community the same, 
excepting, indeed, that portion of it abstratied by 
the note issuer to himself, for which the community 
have his printed paper. Labor clearly gains no- 
thing by such an enlargement of the circulation. 


On the contrary, independently of the injury it will | 


sustain in other respects, its direct loss will be im- || world, and prostrate the banks of America. If | 


the Government is connected with the banks, such || used, by its fiscal operations or by its connection 
| an operation may be a part of the operations of |; 
_ War, in case of collision between the two countries, | 

by which the Government may be deprived of its | 
But without any design, the same re- | 
sults may be produced, from the inherent weak- | 
|; Dessof the whole bank ng system. Fluctuations | 
in the currency—contractions and expansions, en- | 
| Urely beyond the power of the Bank of England | 


mense, if its industry is to compete with the indus- || 


try of other communities at home and abroad. By 
the inflation of tke currency, all the productions of 


yndustry will be ran up toa high price; and, of ° 
course, to be reimbursed, the producer must sell at | 


a high price. The effect is inevitable in com- 
peting with the foreign producer, whose currency 


abroad is not so inflated—the home provucer must | 
be undersold at home and abroad, and be ruined. | 


Tariff laws for protection may thus be rendered 
vain through the mere operation of the currency, 
and the legislation of the country be defeated by the 


banks. In this view not only labor, but capital in | 


all other pursuits, is sacrificed to that vested in 
banks. 


their currency to a safe and limited standard. 
England, our great rival, dare not do it. From the 
late contractions in the currency by the Bank of 
Englend, the revenue of the Government has fallen 
off upwards of two millions of pounds. Increased 


taxation is, therefore, the necessary result of any | 
permanent contraction in her currency, which her | 
over-bardened people cannot bear. Not only the | 
interests of labor, but of capital also, require in the | 


United states a limited and stable currency. 
The gentleman from Mississippi, in the course 
of his argument on this point, observed that labor 


could not point to the Constitution, and charge it | 


with partiality or hostility to its interests. IT agree 
with the gentleman in this opinion; but it is be- 
cause I can see in its provisions no authority for 
the policy he proposes. There is not a word in 
that instrument which justifies the connection of 


the Government with the capital of the country. | 
When the preposition was made in the convention | 
which framed the Constitution to give to this | 
Government the power of chartering corpcrations, | 


it was denied. And why? Because by corpora- 
tions peculiar privileges are conferred on capital, 
and it was not designed to connect the Govern- 


ment with the capital of the country, but to leave | 
labor and capital without any partial aid from the | 


action of this Government, free to compete with 
éach other, under the supervision of the States. But 
if the plain history and language of the Constitution 
is to be perverted by construction, and this Govern- 
ment 1s to be connect--d with the capital of the coun- 
try, and its legislation used to increase its profits or 
enhance its power in the shape of needless debt—ta- 
riffs for protection and banks—the imparuality of the 
Constitution is gone. Labor can point to the Con- 
stitution and denounce 1t for its hostility and injus- 
tice. The contest between labor and capital is 


already sufficiently unequa!, without the aid of | 


Government, designed for the common benefit of 
all, being used to increase it. Labor cannot be 
fnterested in building up here a despotism, which 
this unholy alliance will tend to produce. Labor 
cannot be interested in bank expansions and con- 
tractions, by which the relation between creditor 
and debtor is continually changed, and property 
is unsettled. Labor cannot be benefitted by an in- 
flated currency, by which its productions are ren- 
dered too dear for competition with the labor of fo- 
reign nations. By keeping clear of any connec- 
tion with the banks, these evils, through the ope- 
ration of this Government, will at least not be 
aggravated, whilst they may be greatly lessened. 
Above all, it is the interest of the people, that this 
Government should be independent in discharging 
its function. And how can it be indedendent, so 
long as its revenues are controlled by the. banks 
and capitalists of the country? How can it be in- 

t at all, if connected with the banking 
system at all, as it now exists in the world? The 


Real, Whilst in linble to be conitoled. by’ the 


|; Teswurces 


Fortunately for us, free of debt and at | 
peace with the whole world, the United States have | 
the ability which few nations possess of reducing | 
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\{ banks of foreign nations, By the mighty element || 

of steam, New York is now about to be brought ! 
as near London, as Charleston tised to be to New | 
York; and every movement in the banking system | 


of England wil immediately act on this country. 


We are the weaker party, and therefore most | 
easily affected. A few gentlemen Sitting in the | 
parlor of the Bank of England, can, at any mo- | 


ment, send a panic throughout the commercial 


to control, it is admitted, is its fate. Sir, in my 


| opinion, duty and patriotism, the interests of the 
| Government and the interests of the people, all re- | 
| quire that this Government should be separated 


from the capital and banking institutions of the 


| country. 


Mr. Chairman, the effect of this bill on the com- 
merce of the Union has been elaborately consider- 
ed during the debate. My colleague [Mr. Picx- 


| ENs] has argued, as I understood him, rather from |, 
| the disabiliues the bill will remove, than from any | 


positive benefit it will confer; that it would be be- 
neficial to the independence of Southern com- 
merce from Northern control. For uttering this 


opinion, the gentleman from Mississippi has taken | 


him to task. Eile says, that the tendency of the 
bill, in consequence of this effect, is to dissolve 
the Union; although he labored hard to prove that 
no such benefit to the South would be its result. 


| Ifhis argument is good, why declaim about the 
Union? The argument against my colleague is, || 


that if the South conducts her own commerce, her 
dependency and intercourse will not be as great 
with the Northern States as when the North con- 
trols and directs it for her; and therefore, any ef- 
fort to weaken this dependency or interrupt the in- 
tercourse, is a plot against the Union. Sir, if any 
Representative from the Northern States had made 
such an objection to the bill, I should have deemed 
it illiberal, although it would not have surprised 
me. But that a Sou hern man, in the peculiar si- 
tuation in which the South is placed, should rise 
in his seat, and upon such reasons, denounce thé 
independence of Southern commerce, and those 
who advecate it, is to me matter of most profound 
amazement. Why, is it come to this, that we dare 
not maintain that it is expedient that we sheuld 
use those natural advantages which Providence 
has given us; that we should export our own pro- 
ductions, and import our own consumption, but 
we are to be told that we are seeking a dissolution 
of the Union? What is this bat declaring that the 
legitimate object and effect of the Union is to ren- 
der the South dependent on the North, and, to ad- 
vocate ker independence, is to advocate disunion? 
What is this but boldly saying that we are proper- 
ly colonies under the legislation of this Govern- 
ment, and that dependency is ou) natural situation? 
The North carries on her own commerce, exports 
her own productions, and imports all her con- 
sumption; there is no disunion in that, The thun- 
ders of eloquence sleep under an enormity so atro- 
cious. But if the South presumes to do the same 
thing, it is a plot against the Union. Sir, let me 
tell the gentleman from Mississippi, that if he 
desires to bring the Union into diseredit and con- 
tempt amongst the proud freemen of tne South, 
with whom the lofty characteristic of independence 
is more prevalent than among any people upon 
earth, let him carry to them such denunciations 
loud and deep. Let them understand from his lips 
that dependency and vassalage is their proper 
situation in this Confederacy, and if they dare 
struggle to carry on their own commerce they 
counteract the spirit and design of the Union. Sir, 
Iam 4s willing 3% the gentleman {rom Mississippi 
can be, that the North should keep and enjoy all 
the advantages the Constitution and the Unjon be- 
stow, for conducting the commerce of the South. 
They are immense under the most impartial admi- 


| commerce. 


_ your commerce is most unreasonable. 


~ 


ee 
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nistration of this Government. Let her have them. 
I want no tariff, no impediments in trade to bar out 
iheir enterprise in reaching the commeroe of the 
South. The laws of capital and trade, with the 
free intercourse between the sections guarantied by 
the Constitution, is their best security for managing 
and engrossing the commerce of the Union. Let 
them have it, and keep it, if they can, by these 
laws, in their free, sntrammelled operation. Buti 
will not consent that this Government shall be 


with the banks, or by the fraudulent machinery of 
a United States Bank, to give to one section of the 
Confederacy commercial advantages over the rest 
of the Union. All we expect this bill to accom- 
plish is to leave each section free to its natural 
advantages, and free to the eompetition of the eapi- 
tal and enterprise all over the Union. We want 
no favors from this Government. We require 
only that it shall not be used against us; and, if left 
to our own resources, we are not without hope that 
we may be able to retain some portion of our own 
And is there any thing unreasonable 
or extravagant in such expectations? Yes, says the 
gentleman from Mississippi. To keep any of 
A direct 
trade between Europe and the South is most unné- 
tural. All direct trade is unnatural. Natural 
trade is always circuitous. Look to Holland, Eng- 
land, &c. conducting the commerce of the whole 
world. Sir, when the gentleman argues from the 
past state of commerce to its nature, he commits 


| the old error of looking to facts without regard to 


principles. The fact is undoubtedly as he states, 


|| that the commerce of the world has generally been 


circuitons; but is that the result of the nature of 
things, or the artificial effect of Government inter- 
vention in the affairs of commerce? Where is 
commerce free in the world, that it might flow, like 
the beneficent rains of heaven, in its natural chan- 
nels? Isit here, where freedom in all its attribate 
is our proud, but empty, boast? Why, by the 
mere trick of paper money and the fiscal opera- 
tions of this Gevernment, in four years after the 
Union was formed, the foreign commesce of Vir- 
ginia (exceeding, before the Revolutidh, that of 
New York and the whole of New Englend to- 
gether) was taken frem her and transferred to these 
more favored regions. Look at your enormous 
tonnage duties, your tariff, your whole banking sy+- 
tem, by which every spring of commerce can be 
controlled and perverted from its natural operation. 
What is the whole history of commerce but a his- 
tory of restraints, and burdens, and follies, by 
which trade has been forced into circuitous and 
more expensive channels? Yet the gentleman, 
looking to these effects, and not to their causes, 
maintains that it is natural for commerce to be 
circuitous, and unnatyral for it to be direct. By 
the same process of reasoning, from abuses, he 
may argue liberty itself out of the world. Tyranny 
and oppression has been, and is now, the usual! 
order of things. Freedom is the exception, and 
ought, therefore, to be unnatural, and be de- 
nounced by all good patriots. I go, sir, for free- 
dom in commerce, as in Government. 

My colleague, alluding to the struggle now go- 
ing on between the banks and the Government, 
ventured to use some expressions of warning; they 
might be crushed in the contest, if they shou'd fail 
in subduing the Government. Immediately the 
gentleman from Mississippi construes it into’ a 
threat from another source of danger and alarm to 
the South; and the old note is again sounded. — It 
“tis almost treason on this floor!” He “sees ill- 
omened birds upon the wind, and they croak dis- 
union'” Sir, why is it that the gertleman, on this 
great subject of agitation, turns his face to the 
South? Are his constituents, or mine, the agressors, 
and seeking to dissolve the Union? Let the insults 
that he and [ daily receive upon this floor answer. 
Why does he net tura his faee to the North, from 
whence the aggression comes, and mark upon the 
horizon the bla¢k cloud of barpies, who are witg- 
ing hither theit heavy flight, and whetting ‘their 
beaks for their feast uf blodd? Some have already 
entered your doors and defiled your table, aid pol- 
luted the seats on which they sit. Are they the 
gentleman’s allies, that he can see no deformity in 
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their hideoys lineaments? Do they not “croak || I fear that he is very like that man who had 


disunion?” 
(Mr. Pagwriss said that he intended his observa- 


i 


tions fur all who in any way jeopardized the Union; | 


and that he would be as stavnch as any one in re- 
sisting the designs of the Abolitionists. } 

Sir, I dowbt not the gentleman’s professicas; bat 
why talk about disunion at all to the South, 
standing entirely on the defensive, requiring only 
to be let alone? Upon whom does she aggress? 
What interests, or what section, has she assailed, 
through the instrumentality of this Government, 
from the first dawn of the Confederacy to the pre- 
sent hour? = Is he prepared to submit for ever to the 
degrading position we occupy in this hall? And 


when we shall resist, will it be from the lips ct | 


southern men that we are to hear the imputation 


of faithlessness to the Union? Yes, sir, from south- | 
erm men, bow as heretofore, on this subject, as on | 


all others, the frenzy of party will pour forth its 
loudest denunciations. Do we resist the tariff sys- 
tem, by which the South is made tributary ‘o the 
industry of other sections of the Union, the wrong is 
not in the aggressor, but in those who resist aggres; 
sion. They are the disunionists.. Do we object to 


an alliance between the Government and the capi- | 


tal of the country, by which the Government is to 
be fearfuily strengthened, and the who! com- 
merce of the country can be controlled—we are the 
disunionisis. Do we say that we cannot, that 
we dare not, submit to the hostile aggressions daily 
practised here, and systematically carried on all 
over the Union, against our domestic institations— 
stillwe are the “‘disanionists,” and it “is almost 
treason on this fleor.” For myself, I wil tell 
tre gentleman that hard names have but Siew ter- 
rors for me. 
the appellation of‘ ‘disanionist” or 
I was born, sir, of disunionists and traitors. 
gentleman from New Yok [Mr. 


The 


sion, to my ancestors. 
I shall never call up the virtues of the dead, to 
shroud my weaknesses. 
the ancestors of the American pecpie, who achieved 
the Revolution ef °76; an ancestry more glorious 


My hair will not stand on end at | 
“traitor.” | 
Horrman] | 
represented me as referring,on a former occa- | 
Not so, Mr. Chairman. | 


I spoke of our ancestors; | 


Reena eee eee ene 


than the longest line of titled fools or crowned | 


oppresors can ever give. Tt reminds us of all 


those noble virines and principles which dignify and | 
adorn our natu‘e, and bd us emulate and practise | 
them; courage and constancy and truth, struggling | 


in that covflict, which mast be eternal, for liberty 
and justice against tyranny and wrong. But, sir, 
if Lhad referred to my ancestors, as inferior as they 


may have been to those of the gentleman from New | 
York in their public services, they have left me | 


nothing for which 1 need be ashamed or dread a 
sneer. 


Through three revolutions they have dared | 


to be “ rebels” and “traitprs’’ in defence of the | 


rights of the people against armed oppression. They 
were in that struggle which ended in bringing the 


first Charles to the block. They were foremost in | 


the revolution of 1720, by which the province of 
Carolina was rescued from the capricious and petit 
tyrannies of the Lords Proprietors; and in the revo- 
lution of '76, they were again true to their lineage, 


and to those great principles of hberty for which | 


they have ever braved ali the terrors of the gibbet 
and the sword. Why, sir, every vein in my body 


swelis with the proud blood of denounced and per- | 


secuted “rebels” and “traitors.” But, thank 


Got! they have ever been so, inthe maintenance of | 


the undying and holy cause of truth and justice 
and liberty? 
to tremble at his epithets? Let him carry them to 
the ears of crouching subjects and slaves. 
will hardly fr-ghten freemen. 

The gentleman {rom Maryland, [Mr. Kennepy,} 


Will the gentleman now expect me 


They 


taking up the same strain about disunion, pro. | 
claims, with becoming pathos, that that man | 


will be the most miserable on earth, who shal! 
rise of a morning and find himself a citizen of 
the Republic of South’ Carolina!! Really, sir, 
I am afraid that | have not been as melancholy as 
Tought te be,-under this terrible enunciation of 
sublimated Federalism. I hardly think that the 
geatieman himself has realized, in all its horrors, 
hin own siiuation ander its formidable truth. 





been talking prose all his life without knowing 
it. Mayland might be a Republic; and, if so, then 
the gentleman’s tragedy of wo hus begun, and we 
may look out for a denouement worthy of such a 
catastrophe. The gentleman, I understand, has 
served his native State in several official stations; 
and, turning to the constitution of Maryland, I find 
that he must repeatedly have taken the fullow- 
ing oath. “I, A B, do swear, that I do not hold my- 
sef bound in allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain, and that I will be faithful, and bear true 
allegiance to the State of Maryland.” Now, sir, 
here is a declaration of allegiance to this State; 
and we all know that allegiance is the duty of a 
citizen or subject to a sovereign. _If this State is 
his sovereign, she must be, according to the old di- 
vision, I suppose, a monarchy, an aristocracy, or 
a republic. Ihave heard of no King reigning 
there, and if the gentleman has not been a citizen 
of a Republic all his life without knowing it, then 
Maryland is an aristocracy; and as he is one of 
the exalted ones, and manifests such a decided hor- 
ror of a Republic, [ suppose he must be an aristo- 
crat of the firstdiamond water. For my part, sir, 
although at first somewhat stunned by the misera- 
ble consequence of my situation, which the gentie- 
man has foretold, | bave gathered up courage 
enough to face my fate, and must stand confessed 
a humble, although, [ trost, a devoted citizen of 
the Republic of South Carolina. Thus itis, sir, 
that the doctrines of consolidation sweep on. Men 
now begin to speak out in plain language what 
their doctrines long since dec!ared—that the States, 
bearing the same relation to the Federal head 
which districts or counties do to the States, have 
ceased to exist as independent, sovereign, political 
bodies. They are no longer Republics—no longer 
States—but mere corporations, belonging to one 
great consolidated despotism. 


Anticipating, with certainty, the triumph of the 
Whig party to which he belongs, the gentleman 


-from Mississippi announces, as their first great 


measure of policy, when meunted to power, that 
the supplies to the Government wi!l be stopped. 
The commitiee will recollect, that when the Trea- 
sury note bill was under consideration, intimations 
of ibe same course were thrown out in debate. I 
then ventured to warn gentlemen of the conse- 
quences of such a measure; and, sir, in spite of de- 
nunciations or aspersions here or elsewhere, I will 
again repeat the warning. I tell gentlemen, that 
such a course will inevitably lead to revolutien, 
with all its lawlessness and dangers. In England, 
if the supplies are stopped, the crown can change 
the ministry, and the Government again moves 
on. But who is to expel the President of the 
United States and his cabinet out of their of- 
fices? And in what way can stopping the 
supplies. effect this end? The only effect of 
stopping the supplies, will be, that your army and 
navy, your civ.l, diplomatic, and military officers 
will be unpaid, and, therefore, must cease their 
services; and thus the whole machinery of this 
Government will be suspended, and anarchy and 
revolution will have begun. We are thus fairly 
notified that the first step by which the ascendancy 
of the great Whig or Federal party is to be signa- 
lized, will be to begin a revolution. Where it is 
to end, or what will be our situation during its 
continuance, the gentleman has not ventured to 
prophesy; foreven his adventurous spirit cannot 
penetrate its thick gioom. Impassioned lovers of 
the laws, they will uphold their supremacy by plac- 
ing them aside. Sole supporters and admirers of 
the Union, they will perpetuate it forever, by dis- 
solving it. Devout haters of popular violence and 
anarchy, they will suppress them entirely, by the 
wholesome process of revolation:—and because I 
dared arraign a policy so desperate and dangerous, 
and warn gentlemen of the consequences which 
may ensue, not only to the country generally, 
but to the banks and capitalists who are 
om their hostility to the Government of the 
miry, to such fearful extremities—I was 
charged, with all due solemnity charged, with 
ucing the very result [ deprecated, and 
inciting the people two iawlessness and out- 
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rage. The gentleman from New York, whom 
Ido not see in his place, [Mr. Horrman,} even 
seemed to intimate that such was my design; but 
hehas personally disclaimed to me intending any 
such imputation: and if there be another gentleman 
on this floor, whe, in spite of my Cisclaimers at the 
time, anel of my course in advocating the supplies 
on that occasion, has thonght proper to make any 
such imputations on my motives—ali I will say, 
sir, is, that I cannot follow his example. It re. 
quires neither genius, nor patriotism, nor honor, 
to make such imputationx, and I cannot imitate 
him. There is not an oyster-cellar or pot-house 
in the blind alleys of our cities, but can afford the 
gentleman examples fully worthy of his elevated 
course. It requires only a very little respect for 
others, and still less. fer oursives, to go down in 
aspersions—“‘facitis descensus averni,” just as low as 
our tastes permit. Forget that we are men, and 
although erring often, still possessed of a noble 
nature, which it should be our pride, as it js 
our duty to maintain, in its most elevated 
state. Forget, that as we would regard our 
own honor, we should be tender with the sensi- 
bilities of others; and that when we deal in impu- 
tations on the motives of our associates, we lay 
bare ourown to doubi and suspicion. Forget, that 
we represent fifty thousand, and stand in the gaze 
of fifteen millions of freemen; and are bound, in 
the transaction of their business, to observe all 
those rules of forbearance and charity, which are 
so essential to the peace, happiness, and liberty of 
achristian and enlightened people. Sir, we may 
forget all these things; but what, then, will become 
of the dignity of this House, and the reputation of 
its members? ‘We cannot act here, even towards 
each other, for ourselves alone. Standing on the 
elevated stage we occupy, every example, for good 
or for evil, passes down throughout all the ave- 
nues of society, and affects, with a fearful respon- 
sibility, the public morals and public liberty. 
Gentlemen, in such asituation, may deal, if they 
please, in needless imputations. and fierce asper- 
sions on the motives of others, and gather all the 
dazzling honors they are so well calculated to con- 
fer; but my sense of duty forbids me to tcuch or 
approach them. 


Overlooking the revolutionary tendency of the 
measures they threaten, aud arguing from the sup- 
posed insurrectionary tendency of my remon- 
strances against them, gentlemen have passed over 
me to the State I represent, and have descanted 
freely on the lawlessness of Svuth Carolina, in 
defying all law, and jeopardizing the Union itself. 
Isuppose, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen alinde to 
the late contest of that State with the General Go- 
vernment, with respect to the tariff laws. Sir, that 
struggle has gone down to history; and we arecon- 
tent to leave it there, satisfied that gentlemen will 
in vain endeavor to affix their running ecommenta- 
ries to its impartial record. We seek not to.brivg 
up past subjects of discord; but when cur native 
State is needlessly assailed, and charged with law- 
lessness, and the glove, in discussing her conduct 
and character, is cast down on this floor, in -her 
name we will take it up. In what respect was 
South Carolina, on that occasion, lawiess in her 
course? 


Were your tariff laws, for the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures, constitutional ornot? The 
whole question of lawlessness hangs upon that 
issue. If these laws were unconstitutional, they were 
no laws at ali. They were mere . arbitrary enact- 
ments, carrying no obligation to obey them, and, 
of course, there could be no lawlessness in resist 
ing them. The lawlessness would rather be in 
those who attempted to enforce, not in those who 
resisted, snch illegal enactments. Now, whether 
we were right or wrong in our opinion of the un- 
€onstitationality of your tariff enactments, we cer- 
tainly had very high authority in our support, be- 
ing no less than that of our opponents themselves. 
It was from the people of Massachusetis—from 
Mr. Webster, the sense and consvience-keeper of 
this disinterested and affectionate people—that we 
were taught, from the cradle of liberty itself, that 
your tariff laws for the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures were unconstitutional. Mr. Web- 
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ster, as the chairman of the committee, reported, 

in Faneuil Hall, the resolutions in which this pro- 

j:icn was fisst announced; and they were adopt- 

ed by the people of Boston. Yet, sir, but a tew 
years afterwsrds, when we ventured to believe 
and practice their teachings, these men—ihese 

statesmen, whose enlarged patriotism regards only 

the good of all, these brethren, whose sympathies 

enclose the whole Union in their fraternal embraces, 

were prepared to dip their hands in eur blood— 

if possible, to strangle truth by guilt. We were 

told to go for relief te the courts of the 

United States ‘o test the constitniionality of 

these laws; but with the meanness of conscious 

oppressors, @ falsehood was retained on the 

‘face of the bill, by which we were excluded 
from them. The bill purported to be passed for 
revenue; and when Colonel Drayton, a Repreagst- 
ative from South Carolina, moved that its true title 
should be given to it, in order that its constitation- 
-ality should be tried, you refused to do it. Never- 
theless, to exhaust the remedy you proposed to us, 
we did go to the courts of the United States, and 
knocked at. its doors for admittance to try our 
rights; but they were shut in our faces by the fraud 
of your legislation. We determined to resist your 
lawlessness—your unconstitutional oppsession—not 
for any local, selfish interest, but for a cause as 
broad as the Union itself; not in a time of war 
and trouble—for then, as heretofore, our State 
motto would have blazoned on the shield of the 
Union, “animis opibus que parati;” not in a time of 
debt and pecuniary embarrassment—for your na- 
tional debt was nearly paid, and your Treasury 
was overflowing; notin an era of Executive im- 
becility—but when the Executive authority 
threatened to absorb all others, and the most 
popular man and efficient solfier, since the 
days of Washington, held the baton of Executive 
command. The State interposed for the protection 
of her citizens, against the law/ess aggressions of 
this Government; in that form, and by that 
authority, which had been practised before, and 
maintained to Le constitutional, from the com- 
mencement of the Union. Was South’ Carolina 
“lawless” in her resistance? If she was,I tell 
gentlemen, it is just such “ lawlessness” as they 
may expect to encounter, so long a3 this Govern- 
ment presides over the destinies of a free and en- 
lightened people. Oppression submitted to, soon 
becomes habit; and the spirt of liberty expires be- 
neath its influence. According to our conscien- 
tions convictions, justice and honor, the cause of 
the Constitution and of the Union itself, required 
us to resist. Shallow bigotry may rail and de- 
nounce, but it will neither convince nor intimidate. 
You gave way. You proposed a compromise, far 
more advantageous than that proposed for your ac- 
ceptance in the Senate, by a Carolina Senator,* 
but two years before. And why, sir, did you yield? 
Was it because the resistance of the State was so 
very contemptible as to be likened to a company of 
boys with cornstalks, marching against fiity thou- 
sand grenadiers six feet high? If the resistance of 
the State was so very insignificant, it is impossible 
‘o aecount for the compromise bi | of 1833, upon 
any principles worthy gentlemen and statesmen. 
Causeless cowardice, or a deliberate betrayal of the 
tariff interests by its friends, must have produced 
it. Itis only upon the supposition, that the resist- 
ance of the State was formidable; that the peace 
of the country, the existence of the Union, and 
the tariff policy itself was endangered, that we can 
find any of those elevated motives, which, I doubt 
not, actuated those who originated and passed this 
bill.- Sir, the “ lawlessness” af South Carolina 
will not have been in vain, if it has brought to light 
that great truth, which lies at the foundation of 
our Union—that this isa Government of opinion, 
and not of force, and ought therefore to be so ad- 
ministered, as to conciliate the affections of all, by 
Superintending the general interests of all, without 
infringing upon the sectional interests of any por- 
tion of the confederacy. By such a course alone, 
can the Union be preserved, or be worth preserving. 
"General Hayne proposed that the tariff bill shonid be re- 


duced in ten years to twenty-five per cent, The compromise 
bill reduces it te twenty per cent. in : : 








SPEECH OF MR. WHITE, 


r 
Or Teynesser 
In Senate of the United States, March x4, 1835--Upon the 
bill reported from the Committee on Finance, commonly 
called the Syb-Treasury bill : 

The motion of Mr. Cutunsar, to strike out the 23) section. 
being under consideration ,— 

Mr. WHITE rose and addressed the Senate as follows : 

Mr. Presipent: I address you under circumstances cf pecu- 
liar disadvantage. The subject is one of the greatest importance, 
It has been long discussed, ably discuseed, by those of most 
distinguished talents. Their highest efforts have been made on 
both sides to present its advantages and disadvaniages in every 
view the human mind can take of it. 

The crowded audience has become wearied, and even many 
Senators thems lves can hardly give respectful attention to our 
most interesting debates. 

Up to the termination of the last address of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts who sits nearest to ne, (Mr. Wep- 
STER,) I was not satisfied whether it would be my duty to do 
more than listen respectfully to others, and then say yea or nay 
to the different questions presented to the Senate. 

At the close of his animated, able, and interesting speech, he 
recurred toa scrap of the history of my own State, ity years 
ago. Instantly my mind settled down in the conviction that my 
constituents had a right to expect more of a son ef one of the 
actors In that seene than a bare vote. 

I premise those who may favor me with their attention, that 
if what I say should not be interesting, it shall not be tedious. 

The advocates of this bill expect to accomplish two objects 
by its passage : 

Ist. To designate the oy species of funds which shall be re- 
ceived in payment of any dues to the Government. 

2d. To designate the persons by whom, and the places where, 
those moneys shal! be kept, between the time of their colicction 
and disbursement. 

The provisions, as to the first, are, that afier the lapse of six 
years nothing shall be received but gold and silver, and euch 


| paper as shail be issued by or under the authority of the Fed- 


eral Government; and, in the mean time, that certain propor- 
tions may be received in the netes of specie-paying banks. 

lst. My first objection to this plan is, that it sets out with a 
distinction in favor of thoze who are in the employment of the 
Federal Government, or have any money to receive from it, 
and those who are in the employ of the State Governments, as 
well as the maas of the people. The distinction is odious, and 
ought not to be sanctioned. 

Senators who support this bill say these are mere catch- 
words, (one kind of money for the Government and another for 
the People,) of which all here have become ashamed, and that 
latterly they have been driven outof the Senate. ; 

To this I reply, the gentlemen are mistaken ; this distinction 
is made on the very tace of the bill, in terms too plain to be 
misunderstood. 

Ifall the money mentioned is of equal value, why mention 
gvld and silver, Treasury notes, notes of ape paying banks, 
&e.? The whole argument in favor of the bill rests on the 
supposition that gold and eilver are the best, and ¢haJ, as far as 
it goes, Is to be used for Federal officers and thoee who have 
Federal contracts, leaving to others to get what they can, and 
how they can. 

2d. The bill itse!f contemplates a paper medium, emanating 
from the Federal Government. To this L object: Because we 
have no power to issue it. As a currency, they are bills of 
credit, unconstitutional ; more clearly softhan to Incorporate a 
bank. Because, if we can issue such & medium, we ought 
never to do it. It will lead to the most we ieful and extrava- 
gant expenditures. It will he used moderately at first, until 
the people become reconciled to it,and then gradually extended 
in place of borrowing moncy, so us to meet all the calls of an 
extravagant Administration, gand niust end ina large nauonal 
deht, or depreciate like your continental money. 

Many, with great reason, have belreved that no Government 
can long be economical upon even asystem of indirect taxa- 
tion; that under such a system the people generally are not 
conscious of the burdens they bear. Tuey pay their taxes 
when they buy their clothes, or other articles, on which duties 
are imposed, without eflecting that any part of the moncy they 
thus expend comes into the Treasury ; they therefore cease to 
be watchful over the manner in which the public moneys are 
expended ; and, whenever they cease to keep strict watch, their 
agents commence uselees and wasteful expenditures. But when 
the taxes are direct, every man knows how much he pays and 
when he pays, and will carefully watch how the moneys are 
expended ; and if the expenditures are wasteful or extrava 
gant, a suitable corrective will be immediately applied. Our 
whole system of Federal taxation is in the general indirect ; and 
if we once commence a system of supplying deficiencies iu the 
Treasury by an issue of paper to be used as currency, the 
country may be ruined. ee 

At the especial session we were obliged to add ten millions of 
dollars to our means. This we did not do by a direct loan, 
which every man could anderstand, but by authorizing an issue 
ef Treasury notes. When that bill was before the Senate, 
the Senator from Missouri, and, if I mistake not, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, both friends of the Administration, placed 
these notes on the ground.of making a loan ; that they, as they 
were to bear an interest, not exceeding five per cent., would be 
disposed of for money, and with the money thus procured our 
our creditors could be paid; and in this view I voted for the 
bill. In the House the amount of the notes was reduced one- 
half, and I soon perceived that the Administrmison imtended. to 
use them 70/ to procure a/oan, but as acurrency ; and when 
the bill was returnedto us, I took the éarliest opportunity to 
record my vote against it. The notes issued under that bill 
have in fact been wsed aa a currency, and at various rates ef 
interest, some as low as one mill per year. . 

This year our revenue is again to be deficient. We will 
need, in addition to our means in the Treasury, ten, fifteen, 
<< ey a of a and this tion will ‘be 

new es. paper currency seems to cost 
nothing; and, as our wants increase, the issues will be 


incredged until the pa depreciates; and then, for the 
first time, the le will seriously look inte the manner in 
which not only ir money, but their credit, has been 


equandered. 
The provisions of this bill for Treasury notes, bills, or other 
securities, issued by the Federal or under its 


authority, if eanctioned by Cynguems, will eottis @ principle 
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which, if carried into ‘ice, niet seal the fate of thiv nation. 
Oftice-holders and office-huntere can al} be accommodated by 
the Executive at the public expense, and the people will not 
be aware of it until too late. In short, ik will take off almost 
the only restraint which yet remaine to our extravagant ex- 
penditures 

This view of the eubject has alarmed me. Do we not all 
see and know that those in office are pressing (o have ‘heir 
salaries increased ? That those who are not, desire the num. 
ber of offices increased that they may getin? We are teased 
to increase the number of land districts; and it we do, offices 
are multiplied. When all offices among the whites are filled, 
then we have among our red brethren, exploring parties, vieit- 
Ing parties, commissioners and agents, by consuuction, at Ex. 
ecutive discretion, and compensated as he pleases. 

With the facilities of paper money, fo be created for the 
trouble of making, importunities for effices, jobs, contracts, 
aud increase of salary, will be muiupiicd, and the President 
will not have the heart to resist them when artiully pressed by 
noisy and worthless partisans. I have been forcibly struck 
with some of the remarks made upon the subject of this Goy- 
ernment paper currency, The honorable Senater frem South 
Carulina, (Mr. Calhoun,) thinks it will not depre ciate, and if it 
does, it willnot make any difference, as the Government must 
always receive it at par. and therefore sustain the whole loss, 

Mr.-President, if the honorable Senater will take a moment 
to think upon this subject, Lam convinced he wil! perceive the 


error. No eer currency, not convertible into specie at the 
will of the holder, ever did or ever will Jong retain ite neminal 
vaiue, 


If a man has a note of any kind, and has confidence that 
he can get the amount of it in specie at any time he plesaes, 
must genetally he would rather have the note than specie, be- 
cause more convenient; but the moment he doubte, then he 
wants the specie presently. In the issue of Treasury notes, 
that moment the amount issued much exceeds the revenue to 
be paid into the Treasury, and the purchase of public landa, 
they must and will depreciate, unless provision is mace that 
they shall be paid when presented at the Treasury. When 
they do depreciate, the whole loss will not fai! 6. the Treasury. 
but will fall likewise on these through whose hands they have 
passed. The very case put by the Scnator proves it, A 
ury note issues for fifteen dollars. It depreciates until it can 
be purchased in market for ten. Some person who owes the 
Treasury fifteen dollars goes and purchases it at ten, and pays 
his debt of fifteen dollars. Now cors not every one perceive 
that the profit of five dollars, made by the man who paid the 
note into the Treasury. must have been a loss of the same 
amount to the man from whom he purchased, or to aome 
other person, through whose hands it has passed? In all 
such cases, profit and loss are correlative terms, and that 
which is One man’s gain must have been a loss to some other. 

As you increase expenditures you increase Executive 
power, already too great. Tie President, or thore acting un- 
der his orders, must necessarily select the recipients, who, 
it will always be understood, can only be ‘hose who con- 
form to his wishes in elecuons. These objections are inde- 
pendent of the consideration whether this bill will establish 
a bank or not. It will certainly sanction the issuing a paper 
medium of circulation. Those who advocate this provisien 
think as 1 do, that the country must and always will have 
bank credits, or paper of some kind, to use asa substitute for 
the precious meals. The business of the country can never 
be done withoutit. A support of the Siate banks is the only 
shield which can be presented against Federal bills of credit, 
aud a Federal incorporated bank 

Thoid both these last unconstitutional, and the first of them 
infinitely the most dangerous to tbe Liberties of the people. 
In 1834, Lheard of this plan of separating Government from 
all banks as depositories, and thought well of it. Indeed, I 
would then have goue for it, 1! pelitical triends had agreed 
upen it. Then there was no icea of issuing paper money by 
Goverument. Then State lanks were paying specie, und 
their notes would haveconunued a circulating medium ‘Then 
Liad confidence in the Ac ministration, end believed that none 
woule ever dare to interfere with the elective franchiee, orto 
retuse to have the Executive patronage limited end curtailed 
by law. Now all these things are changed. The Administra- 
tion want paper money, issued by Government, substituted for 
loans. The State banks are not paying specie, and this ball 
forbids the receipt of their notes, 

The Executive is disposed to huat down any and every man 
who wishes to limit his power. He openly interferes in elec- 
tions, both State and Federal, and uses all | powers to have 
them carried according to his will! Under there circumstances, 
in my judgment, 1 would be a traitor to civil liberty, were I to 
sanction the idea that we will make Federal paper the circula- 
ting medium. 

What has become of our bills, five or six in number, to 
limit Executive patronage, reported inthe days of the younger 
Adams? They sleep the deen of death. The honcrable 
chairman of the committee who originally reported them, 
ilt it his duty to endeavor to revive them under the Adminisra- 
vion of the late President, and received so little countenance from 
old friends that he ceased his struggle with them. 

The honorable Senator from South Caroline, who never 
thinks any load too heavy, took up one of them, and made 
one of his powerful efforis, and it parsed this body. Bus how 
many old friends voted with it? Sir, all’had beew whistled or 
joerg off, except the Senator from Missouri and one or two 
others. 

1 have been honored with a seat bere for the thirteen or four- 
teen last sessions, ard believe 1 have never ance recurred fo the 
journals to see how any gentleman had voted; but there are 
some thingn I find it impossible to forget. 

When that bill was before the Senate, believing that-I could 
give the Senator f om South Carolina something more than my 
vote, I made a speech in its favor; and that speech sealed my 
Sate with the great Democratic party. 1 reformer ask the 


reas 


Senator from Missouri, whether any of the former friends of 
— nar the Jackson democrats, vuied for it, except he 
and myse 

I want 00 the other House, and to thay were move free Gen 
the people than we, beter understood what is meant by modern 
democracy, they put this aristocratic banking to sleep ; and we 
hove never Seanbaceas G7 ones 0 whiners hem OES. "ee 
t executive power patronage ve 
branches in every direction, and no inan dare raise bie voice 
agaiust them on paia of police) death. 

Bhall we then put thie rich bed of manure 1 the ropt of (hig 
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‘ etous power, that the crope of executive influence may be 
incfwased ta vur elections? Nay ; God ferbid! 

{ fave been zealvus for pulling down the Bank of the United 
Mates, and for matutaining a euubd metallic currency, and, to 
do thie, believe we ought to sustain, 6s fr as we could, State 
banks; prevailing on them, by all incidental means in our 
ower, (0 Cease the us: of smali noes, and had hoped we could 
fave succeeded ; but specie payments have been suspended, 
and the advocates of this bill say we must Ury some other ex- 
periment. 

Divorce, divorce a vinculo matrimonii, is the watchword 
wherever you flud a moderna democrat 

That there isa divorce, a mensa et thoro, existing, I admit, 
but am of opinion it has been produced by cfolent temper aud 
want.of dive cere on the part of the Federal head, and wo yieid- 
ing and complying a disposition on the part of the banks, and 
that the whole migtt yet be reconciled, at all events to the ad- 
vantage of the family. 

I have heard of cases where a dashing libertine had married 
a wife, attached to, and every way worty of him; that he, upon 
looking farther inte the world, concluded if he were treed from 
his first love, he could be beter suited upon a second experi- 
pient; and, with a view to obtain a divorce, threw temptauions 
io his wife's way, which she had not stern virtue enough to re- 
sist; she sinned, and then he applied for a divorce. And what 
have courts ef conscience said in such cases? Depart hence ! 
you contributed to your wile’s transgression, aud shall not protit 

y your owa iniquity 

Apply these principles to this case. When the Executive 
wove! and wen the State banks, they were pure and unsuilied, 
Their uunost exerdons were necessary bo aid in prosirating the 
Kank of the United States; they were cvaxed, almost comman- 
ded, to extend theirloans. They did so, to imprudent lengths. 
The Executive saw and knew this. Were they admonish- 
el to diminish their discounte? Never! So far as I know, 
on the contrary. they were enlogized up to July, 1836; then 
came the Executive denunciations, and they have never since 
ceased 

The Executive isto blame, so are the banks; but, on acconnt 
of their quarre), the great American family ought not to be 
sacrificed. 

If none were to be injured but themselves, I certainly should 
feel no inclination to interfere; but Ido think it noihing but 
juet that both parties should bear their dee proportion of blame, 
and that a separation ought not w be permitted, under cir- 
cumetances by Which an unoffending community must be the 
wufferers. 

But again: Lthink if it is ever proper to establish thie system, 
and to have this divorce, now is not the proper ime 

The banks are State institutions ; society havea dee} interest 
in their maintaining a soundcurrency ; this can only be done by 
resuming specie payments; this they never can do until their 
credit is re-established ; wile the whole weight of a popular 
Administration is againet them, they can never resume with a 
hope of continuing specie payments You separate now, and 
why ? Because, say the whole Administration and is friends, and 
if we pase this bill we join in the cry, they are unworthy of credit! 
Every man who believes this statement, and hasa claim against 
them, would apply for his money, and they would te compelled 
immeiiately 10 stop again. a 

Take the weight of the Federa! Government off them, itis now 
pressing them into the dust, and while it is upon them, yeu 
might as well or‘er a man whose legs had been cut off, to jump 
to his feet and walk, as to require them to resume, with a hope 
thatthey can do so. Let their credit be again restored, and if 
We must seperate, they could better then, than now, sustain the 
shock. 

The Federal Government obtained the use of them when 
their credit was good; it should be restored, and then, if ever, 
they ought to be returned, in equally good credit, to the exciu- 
vive use of the States. 

Suppose we pass this bill, and then the banks resume, five- 
sixths of the revenue must be taken in their notes; in a very short 
time, enough would be received to enable your deposiarice to 
withdraw so much of their specie as to compel them to suspend. 
And ifthey do not resume, their paper depreciates, and specie 
becomes an article of merchandice, and thus the Federal servans 
grill receive better money than the State officers, or the masters 
of both—the mass of the people. 

The State banks never can resume with a hope of doing a 
profitable business. — * 

Suppoee the system incomplete operation. ‘Then all the re- 
venue ia received in specie; your average surplus in the Treas- 
ury will be at least seven or eight wilhous of dollars. This, if 
left in the banks, would furnish a specie basis upon which 
safely to issue three for one. Hence, by this process, you ab- 
atract and lock up twenty er twenty-five millions of collars of 
the circulating medium, which is of no more use to the Govern. 
ment or individuals han if sunk In the ocean 

Banks go to excess occasionally, and there is temporary suf- 
fering; so of every thing else—we have nothing good but what 
produces evil when carried to excess Banks issne too much 
paper, but that is no reason they should all be destroyed. Over 
jasues produce individual suffering, but even this is productive 
of sume benefite. It makes roads and canals, and improves 
plant .tions. Although all these change owners when a@ curtail- 
ment takes place, vet the improvements remain for the benefit 
of the people at large. 

What do gentlemen mean ? Do they mean to put us back to 
the year eleven hundred, when they say banks commenced? 
Are we to quitour ordinary businers, and commence wading 
branches in search of golden pebbles, to add to the stock of pre- 
cious metals? Are we to give up the earnings of our families, 
our porringers, and our epoons, to this Aaron of democracy, 
that he may meit them, ak with bis graving tools, make us 
our own metallic godto worship? The more Iree @ country is, 
the more prone are its people to run into excess, and none so 
much as ourown. Whe: was Great Britain before the este b- 
lishment of her bank? Like other nations who are destitute of 
every thing but a Specie circulation, poor, unthrifty, auti-com- 
mercial. And what is she now? 

We need a larger circulation than any country upon the 
earth of the same population, because we are freer than any 
other. The circulation ought always to beara due proportion 
ta all saleable or exchangeable commodities. In some of the 
States every thing is of that description. Entaile are de sroyed; 
all property, teal and personal, is unfettered and formie when. 
ever & man thinks he can better himself by selling in an old and 
pu in anew Stato. In many States so mush is land 
unfettered that it can be wold in fee simple upon @ writ of fier! 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. White. 


In our country, a man’s capital, in many instances, is his 
character for integrity, his capacity for business, and his busi- 
ness habits, These give iim credit with banks. Wish the aid 
of bank accommuedations, in many instances, he makes him- 
self wealthy in a tew years, am! every man who adds to his 
own stock of wealth enriches the country. 

Give me wealthy people and a peor 7'reasury, and then the 
country is rich, and tts liberty sate. 

Destroy banks, and you throw every man agzin into the 
h nde of capitalism, Jews, mioney-lenders, where few can bor- 
row wtocanrot morte, :¢ iand to secure payment. Whereas 
banks always feel ita favor conferred onthem when they can 
get a good customer. 

Although | epeak thus freely of the utility of banks, they 
never have been favorites of mine; but we must have them. 
The country cannot and will not do without them. 

We must have a T'reasury bank, a bank incorporated by 
Congress,or Stai¢ banks. Andi prefer the last. They are 
the least dangerous, and the States have clearly the power io in- 
corporate them, ‘The States, in granting chartere, can, if they 
choose, guard generally against excesses. If they were to di- 
rect all profits over six or eight per cent. per annum to go in'o 
the Treasury, as a schoo! fund, the temptation to shave and 
to make excessive loans would be takenaway. And if they 
wou!ld prohibit standing accommodations, few bad debts would 
be contracted. 

2d. The other object of the bill isto compel our collectors 
and receivers to cease depesiting money in banks, and to com- 
pel them to deposite all moneys in the hands of officers ap- 
pointed by the President, and remorable at hs pleasure, 
there to be kept till needed for disbursement. I think this ar 
rangement much woree than to Ceposite in the banks : 

Ist. Because the directors and officers of the banks will be 
more likely to be faithful than officers appointed by ys. The 
stockholders will always intend to select those who will be most 
likely not to waste their is.oneye. Our officers for some time 
have been, and I comsider the system ia to be con'inued, se- 
lected more with a view to influence in elections than to any 
qualifications for the particular offices they are to fill. Let me 
not be misunderstood. Ido not mean to say that every office. 
holder ia a mere party tool. I think there are many Who are 
not. Buti do mean to state it aemy opinion, that now and for 
some time past, the principal qualificaiion looked for is poléti- 
calinfluence ; and such men, appointed from such motives, L 
think will generally be unsafe depositaries. Supposing these 
officers equally faithful, they will not generally have places as 
safe as those provided by banks. 

Agaig: This plan will occasion a great increase of expense ; 
new officers, clerks, visiters, houses, safes, vaults, &c. There 
will be no effectual check either upon those officers or upon cis- 
bureing officers. Itis said there have been, in modern times, 
but few losses by defatcations of disbursing officers. 

One praaee if not the sole reason of thie is the check upon 
them, by ordering them, whenever their position will enable 
them to do so, to keep their moneys in banks, and every week 
or month an account is furnished the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by the deposite bank, showing the sums deposited and by 
whom. This furnishes strong reasons against using or loaning 
money ; immediate detection would be the consequence. 

Under the proposed system this check is entirely removed, 
and the public money will, in many cases, be misused. 

I now have in my drawer a document showinz what bas been 
done in one case by an officerin whoee integrity I once had 
unlimited corfidence. He collected a large claim from one 
debtor to the Government, and immediately loaned the amount 
received to come politieal friends, not ouly without authority, 
but contrary to hts instructions, and, at this moment, two suits 
are pending against these new debtors, who have refused to 
pay their notes as they fell due. 111 mistake not. one of the 
pasties to this very transaction has been appointed io, and now 
helds an office which will make him a sub-Treasurer if this bill 
should pass, 

A bank in my own State has been alluded to ina letter read 
by the Senator from Missouri, which he has received from the 
late Chief Magistrate. 

A brief review of the histery of that bank, and matters con- 
nected with it, may be of use tO us on the subject under consid 
eration. 

The act establishing that bank was passed at a called session, 
in the year 1820. The charter of the United States Bank was 
passed in 1816, and the bank went into actual operation the Ist 
of January, 1817. 

Ik wasan Administration measure; and when the bill was 
before Congress, the Repregentative from my district eent mea 
copy of it, with a request that [ would sive him my opinien of 
its provisions, whichI did, in a pretty lengthy letter. That 
opinion was very decidedly against the bill, and the opinion I 
then formed and expressed I have ever since enterained, and 
still entertain. He. alone, from Tennessee, as 1 believe. voted 
against the bill. For this votre he was a'tacked at home, and I 
feltin duty bound to maintain him as well asI could. This 
brought me in direct conflict with the friends of the United 
States Bank as early as 1816 

Soon after the bank went into operation. it established 
branches in Kentucky, and, before the fall of ISI7, many ofthe 
loans tirst made had fallen due, and payment was exacted. To 
this the pee had net been accustomed ; and, as is always the 
case, although the bank had been popular when making loans, 
it soon became very unpopular when trying to collect its debts. 

Stories of the ruinous operations of the bank in Kentucky 
soon reached us in Tennessee, and, in the autumn of 1817, with a 
view tosave Tennessee from the like oppression, her Legisia- 
ture passed an act, as J believe, unanimously, imposing a very 
heavy tax, say sixty thouvand dollars, upon any persone ai- 
emeeeing to bank in Tennessee without authority from the 
State. 

A few years since, while the controversy was going on with 
the Bask of the United States, tho Senate created a committee, 
of which Mr. Tyler, of Virgitia, wasa member, to examine 
into its precees and when they made their report, for the 
first time, 1 found a letter dated in 1818, now bound up in our 
documents, solieiting the President of the tank to eatablish a 
branch in Nashville, notwithstanding the act of Assembly. 
informing him that the act was parsed by contrected, i}liberal 
men, and. after furnishing a list of names for directors, auring 
bim that ifa branch was established, and directors appointed 

from the list, he would see that a good account should be 
of those who would attempt to enforce the State law. 

Mr. Jones, the then pres answered this letter, and, very 
properly, refused to a branch into the Site, contrary to 
the ¢xpresevd will of the ' 
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Thue the matter rested until 1820, when thie same 
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et, 
was a member of the Tennessee > 
not having been able w get a Branch Bank of the United theses’ 
he and o-hers determine’ they would have a paper bani’ 
founced on Siate funds and the faith of the Staie. ‘They 
passed an act creating a bank. ‘There was then in the States 
bank in which the state had twenty thousand dollars of the 
stuck. I was called the Bank of the State of Tennessee. and 
had been so conducted as to give society confidence in it; and 
in baptizing this new bank, its authors gave it exactly the eame 
name, and thus we had, at the same time, two banks hay 
the same name, in the same State. The friends of the og 
would not have hesitated in charging the leaders who esia},! sh. 
ed the new with pillering their vame, that they might derive 
benefit from their credit, had they been other than members of 
the Assembly. 

The one of this new bank was not to pay specie, and to 
please the people ; it was said it was a bank to relieve the people 
from pecuniary distress. 

At the same session, aid to force into circulation Paper 
money not redeemable in especie, laws were passed to prevent 
levies of execution, unless plaintiffs would agree to receive 
irredeemable bank paper. 

These proceedings met with very decided oppositicu frora 
the supporters of a sound currency. 

They denounced a depreciated paper currency as a curse (o 
the country, and the old State bank would not touch the paper 
of the new ; and, after a long controversy between the direetors 
under the admin stration of an enlightened and worthy directory 
of the new Biate bank, it was so conducted as to be converud 
into a specie- paying bank, and! believe it has faithfully redeem. 
ed whatever notes it put in circulation. 

But, then, what became of the capital and profits? Much of 
them were wasted. There was a branch or agency in each coun. 
ty. The cashier of the principal bank, a highly worthy, intelli. 
gent, and generous man, could not resist the temptation; |e 
permitted importunate and needy friends to draw checks, which 
he paid when they had no funds in bank. This practice was 
detected and exposed, and he ruined. 

Some of the agents, men of as much integrity as those to be 
found now, either used, or permitted others to use, the moneys 
intrusted to their care. Those moneys were in some instances 
lost, the agents ruined, and the State has been for several years 
endeavoring to save something from the wreck. 

With these examples before me, I cannot, I will not, I dare 
not, give my sanction to a scheme so demoralizing, and fraught 
with eo many mischiefs. 

But, sir, our history stops not here. Ithink, about the year 
1826, a Nashville bank failed, and occasioned much excitement. 
The Legislature, then in session, repealed our act of 1817, 
imposing the tax of which I have spoken; a wranch of the 
United States Bank was applied for, and established. It went 
down with the principal and the other branches, and from tirat 
time, until July, 1536, we were State bank men, generally; 
these banks having a safe specie basis, and always paying 
specie. During the whole of these arduous conflicts, others 
have had an advantage over me. 

They first wanted a United States Bank, that we mish 
have good currency every where. Next they wanted payer 
money, and creditors forced to receive it, or to get nothing; 
then United States Bank notes again; and now, when the mon- 
ster is slain, and we can all venture to measure the Jergth and 
breadth of its supposed deformities, nothing will do them but 
the pure, unadulterated hard monev. 

Mr. President, these politicians ever have the advantage of 
me. I never can give up an old opinion, uvtil 1 am sure I 
have found better reasons for a newone. They have the tuil 
benefit of what is called the march of mind. ‘They march and 
countermarch so thatI cannot keep pace with them. I tum 
slowly, awkwardly, and these politicians give methe dodges, 
and are sometimes outof sight before I know they intend to 
change. Butthisis ofuo coneequence tome. Such wills-with- 
the-wisp or jacks-with-the lantern I would not follow, if I 
could see them. They would only pilot me into some quagmire 
or swamp, and then leave me, although their dexterity could 
easily extricate themeelvee. 

For nyself,I now am, and ever have been, a hard money 
man, to every reasonable and constitutional extent. Nothing 
is, with me, money, within the meaning of the constitution, 
but the precious mefais, and they either coined, and their value 
fixed by actsof Congres-, or foreign coin, whose value is de- 
clared in the same way. No Government, either State or 
Federal, can make any thing else a tender in payment of debts. 
This kind of money, and this only, is the end of the law. where 
pecuniary compensation is to be made. Itis net only the sian- 
card by which the value of other property is to be fixed, bn: it 
is itself property, which can be «pplied to other useful pur- 
yoses. The Federal Government has no power to incorporate 
individuals, and bestow upon them banking powers and privi- 
leges, to be exercised within the States. 

The Federal Government cannot issue, or authorize to be 
issued, paper to be used as a currency. 4 

The Constitution takes from the States the power to iesue 
bills of credit. : 

It does not cenfer upon Congreas any euch power, and it can 
exercise no Pawer except that which is expressly given, or Is 
necessary and proper to give effect to some power expressly 
granted. The framers of the Constitutiun having taken from 
the States the power to issue billa of credit, and having refused 
or omitted to confer such a power on Con , believed they 
had secured the country against the issue ofa paper currency, 
by either Government, which individuals could have no means 
by suit to compel the payment of, and which, if tolerated, 
would be sure to depreciate. 

Before the Constitution of the United States was framed. the 
States had the power to incorporate individuals, and give them 
banking powers and privileges; this power was never taken 
frem them, and, therefore, they stil] possess it. 

I have believed, and now do, that ina country 60 extensive 
as ours, so highly commercial, and so free, our business can- 
not be ‘ransacted without paper of some kind, which is not 
money, but credit. the representative of — These credits 
will be highly injurious, uniess regulated by law. I therefore 
have maintained State banks, at ihe same time wishing to put 
down, by all meansin our power, smal! notes ; to have none 
less than five, ten, twenty, and even higher than that. if @ 
majority wished, 20 as to furnish a broad epecie bane, Se better 
to maintain and suppert the organized cricite, ewdenced by 

nofes ov checks. 

It is all odie to tell me that the only mode te have hard m 
is to put down State baaks, Put them dowa (e@-morrew, 
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then we will find it indispensable to have a United States Bank || 


owaed by individuals, or a Treasury bank owned by the Uaited 
Siates, and governed at the will of the Executive. 

Being opposed to both these, and thinking the country must 

have credits in some shape, I support State Lianks as the only 

’ means of préventing the establishment of some oné of the others. 
I think them both unconstitutional, and the ‘Treasury bank 
infinitely the most dangerous. 

We inight as well at once put the whole moneys of the 
Government at the disposition of the Executive as to pass this 
pill; because, although some of the officers who are to have 
charge of it must have the sanction of the Senate in their ap- 
wintment, yet the President can remove, or have removed at 
fie pleasure, every man of them. 

Thie bill, in truth and in fact, creates a bank with vast 
powers and extensive capacily. me 

Suppose Congress to incorporatea number of individuals, 
and confer upon them powers to do exactly the same things 
which the officers named in this bill are empowered and requir- 
ed todo, what would gentlemen call their institution? It must 
and would be a bank; they would have all the usuait powers 
of a bank, except to loan money by discounting notes. 

The only use of an act of Incorporation is to empower a 
number 01 individuals, or some one man, to transact certain 
pusiness under particular restrictions. Now, if we give to our 
own officers exactly the same powers which, if given te one 
or more individuals would denominate the establishment a bank, 
it is equally sv in both cases. 

This bill provides places where our whole treasure, hard 
money, notes of specie-paying banks, Treasury notes, or other 
pone issued under the authority of the Government, are to be 
cept. 

if authorizes the transfers and retransfers of those moneys 
fram pint to point, at the diecretion of the Secretary. ‘There 
isnow a bill before the other House authorizing an issue of ten 
raillions of Treasury notes; it wil certainly pass for that or a 
larger sum. b e 

Now, let us consider how these powers m*~ ‘.e made to 
operate. teas 

Ist. The capital is the whole treasure of the nation, say any 
sum we please, not less than twenty-five, nor more than fifty 
millions of dollars. 

This sum can be concentrated at one place, or dispersed to 
different places, as the Secretary chooses. A merchant of New 
York owes fifty thousand dollars fer duties, and this sum he is 
to pay to the collector there, who is to deposite it in his vault. 
He borrows the amount from a specie-paying bank in the notes 
of the State bank, and pays the debt. Instantly the collector 
goes to the bank, draws the specie, and returns their notes, and 
locks the specie up in the vault, where he is to keep it till 
needed for disbursement; and by pursuing this plan, the whole 
specie may be withdrawn from the banks,or so much of itas 
to compel the banks to wind up. 

Agam:a merchantin Nashville owes fifty thousand dollars 
for goods purchased in New York ; he gets that amount in notes 
ofthe Nashville banks, by borrowing or otherwise, but they 
will not answer to pay his debtin New York; he therefore goes 
to the sub-Treasurer, who has his proportion of these Treasury 
notes, and gives him his fifty thousand dollars, and receives a 
‘Treasury note, or notes, and perhaps allows one or two per 
cent. as the difference of exchange, and the sub-Treasurer 
immediately goes to the State bank, returns its notes, takes the 
specie, and locks it up inthe ,vaults. Whena creditor of the 
Government applies for payment of his salary, or other dues, 
he may be paid in Treasury notes, and thus we find this a bank 
of issucs. 

It is uscless to pursue this subject farther. Every practical 
man must see thizisin substance a Treasury bank, with im- 
mense fundsasa capital, with unlimited power to draw and 
redraw, and that it isa tank to issuc, not hard money alone, 
but paper money issued hy or under the authority of the 
United States. That it cunters powers and capacities which 
will enable itto prostrate the State banks, any and every 
where, al its pleasure. 

it will not only control the State banks, and make them 
subservient to its will, but will also influence all men engag- 
“ in commerce, which requires the use of funds at distant 

aces. 

" Pass this bill, and we put itin the power of the President, 
through his Secretary of the Treasury, to control the whole 
preuniary, active capital of the country. We are to add this 
tremendous power to a patronage already dangerous in the 
extreme, and this ata time when we have a Chief Magistrate 
who is not only uneriliing to have his power and patronage 
curtailed and limited, but is desirous to add to them, even to 
the extent of encouraging armed voluntary associations to 
stand ready to carry out his views by force of arms. 

In the early and pure days of the Republic, in 1789, the 
republican doctrine wa’, that no President would ever dare to 
remove an officer who held at the will ofthe President, simpl 
on acceunt orhis politics; and, if he did, Mr. Madison said it 
would be a crime for which he should be impeached. 

Mr. Jefferson, upon assuming the reins of Government, 
prohibited all inferior officers from interfering in elections, 
further than to vote, on pain of dismissal. 

In the canvass which brought the late President into office, 
we,all thought the same way, and that this was the sound 
democratic er republican doctrine. 4 

Do we not all remember the out-cry against Mr. Adame, 
because we thought, through a Mr. Slade, a clerk in some of 
the departments, he had signified to the Vermont eee 
that he preferred the old Senator, Mr. Seymour, to Mr. Van 
Ness? The newspapers rung with this charge, and if Mr. 
Adains or his cabinet had avowed that they had a right to en 
deavor to influence people in elections, itis doubtful how he 
would have got through even the four years to which he had 
been elected. 

Now the whole course of thinking and acting is changed. 

During the last Administration it was not only maintained 
that the President and all under him hada right to interfere, 
but, for the sake of securing a democratic Administration, it 
was a duty to aid in electing his successor, members to both 
Houses of Congress, Governors of States, &c. 

The present incumbent improves u this, and counte- 
nances what may be called legions of honor, to maintain him 
by force in cairying out modern democracy. 

I have been surprised that in none of our discussions has 
any gentleman alluded tu a co between an as- 


sociation in Philadelphia and the Chief Magistrate during the 
past year. 
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They informed him that they bad voluiieri!y 
together, had armed and equiy-ped themseives, ‘and made.a 
tender of their services to Carry ont the laws. 

In a country aa iree as ours, where the laws themselves are 

nothing but the will of a majority of the Peopie, cousuuutionally 
expressed, every thing which tends to weaken or diminish our 
respect for the laws is highly reprehensible. Now what would 
We reasonably expect as an answer from our Chief Magistrate 
to such a tender of services? 
_ T looked for grateful acknowledgments for their good feel. 
ings towards him, anda request that,as they regarded him 
and his famhe, they would immediately lay aside their warlike 
implemen:s, and dissolve the association; because, if the 
country was te remain free, such voluntary associations cowld 
never be necessary. Public epinion, and forces, when indis 
pensable, cailed out under the authority of law, would always 
be sufficient in the hanes of the Executive to give effect to the 
will of the people, expressed through their acts of Congress. 

But I was sorry to find no such sentiments; on the contrary, 
sincere thenks, anda manifest willingness to countenance the 
use of such forces if emergency should require their services. 

The good sense of society must check this course of thinking, 
os there is reason to fear that, atno distant day, we may have, 
through the agency of such means, anarchy first, and then 
despotism, 

The Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wepstsr,) at the 
close of his reply to the Senator from South Carolina, “ for 
his special benefit,”’ in very good temper, and in a most happy 
manner, referred to the early history of that portion of my 
State, now called East Tennessee, once knewn as the State of 
Franklin. We read usa part of one of her acts of Assembly, 
which fixed the salaries of some of her officers, and directed 
the species of currency in which they were to be paid. 

I aiways feel gratified when | know, or hear, that my State 
has done any thing which benefits any portion of my fcllow- 
men. 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers,” is the language of Holy 
Writ. On this occasion the two honorable aud distinguished 
Senators had assumed an attitude so belligerant that I really 
feared it might end in something worse than words. But no 
sooner were the labors of my State fifty years ago brought to 
the notice of this grave kody, than we all forgot that any of us 
had ever been out of temper, and s0 soon as we coul! recover 
composure enough to adjourn, we separated like a band ef 
brothers—no two leaving the chamber in better temper with 
each other than the two honorable Senators 

But, sir, the Senatot knew nothing ofthe practice under the 
State law, therefore we have not the full benefit which we 
ought to derive from his reminiscence. He could have related 
the whole ineidents so much better than! can, that I regret he 
did not mention this subject to me before he addressed the 
Senate : if he had, I would have given him the additional! facts, 
that the whole migiht have been detailedto the Senate in his 
good tempered ani felicitous manner. 

It will be remembered that the Governor, Chief Justice, and 
some other officers were to be paid in deer skins. Other infe- 
rior : fficors Were to be paid in rackoon skins. Now, at that day, 
we were all goods Whigs, alihough we had some of the nouons of 
the Democrats of the preeent day. 

We thought these taxes might safely remain in the hands of 
the collectors as sub-treasuries until wanted for disbursement. 
The taxes were, therelore, fairly collected in the skins and 
peliry pointed outin the law. But the cellectors, as report 
says, knew that although rackoon skins were plenty, opossum 
skins were more so, and that they could be procured for liule 
or nothing. They, therefore, procured the requisite numbers 
of opossum skins, cut the tails off the rackoon skins, sewed 
them to the opossuin skins, paid them into the general or 
principal treasury, and sold the rackoon skins to the hatters. 

The treasurer had been an unlucky appointment, although a 
worthy man; he was a foreigner, knew nothing of skins or 
peltry, and was, therefore, easily deceived 7 his sub-treasurers. 
Whenever this imposition was discovered, the whole system 
went down, and we never have hada great fancy for leaving 
the taxes in the hands of the sub treasurers or collectors from 
that day to this. 

But, sir, these old proceedings more clearly developed the true 
character of my Sate than almost any thing of the present 
day. 4 

The territory or tract of country called Franklin was com- 
posed of four counties of North Carolina, and separated from 
the body of the State by the great ledge of mounteins, called at 
different places by different names, and from what is now 
West Tennessee, by the Cumberland Mountains, and a wilder- 
ness of two hundred miles. 

The revolutionary war had terminated with Great Britain 
in 1783, but it continued with the powerful tribes of Indians 
who had been in alliance with her. The depredations of these 
Indians were so serious that aid to arrest their ravages was 
desired from Nerth Carolina; that State was notin a situation 
to furnish protection, and instead thereof, rom good motives, 
no doubt, but witheut due consideration, passed an act ceding 
us to the United States, Whenever the news was received, the 
leading men, who were King’s Mountain men—Sevier, the 
companion of the gallant Campbell and shelby, at their head, 
wok fire ; the discontent ended ina d. clara‘ion of independence, 
and the formation of the State called, to perpetuate our whig 
principles, * Franklin.” 

North Carolina discovered her error, and, before Congress 
could act on the subject, repealed her act of cessivn. But it 
was too late. We had been disposed of without our consent. 
Though but a handfull, with a powerful savage enemy infesting 
our whole frontier, and without a dollar to begin with, we set 
up for ourselves. We would not brook the indignity, we had 
begun the fight for liberty, and liberty or death we wouid have. 
We continued the controversy till 1789, when an accommodation 
with our parent State took place; and with our own consent, 
and upon termes thought just, we, with other portions of territo- 
ry, were ceded, in 1789, to the Uniged States. e 

In 1796. we became the State of Tenness: «, and how we have 
since conducted, I willingly leavetothe judgment of our sister 
States. 

I confess, instead of feeling humbled by, Iam proud of, this 
ancient reminiscence. I feel — that my ancestor was one 
of that unyielding band : that I now fiddd myself associated here 
with a Sevier and a ".* ton; and aliho I sometimes think 
two generations back those of their name would have nat work- 
ed eo tamely in party gear, yet every once in a while the 
blood shows itself, and you can see, that if their home concerns 


are not attended to here, agcording-to what js just, they break 
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party bandages, and walk abroadin that freedom for which 


their fathers perilled e thing. 

_ Tt ie true we were not either Toriea, or Democrats by 
inheritance, but there ia ayuch in much in educativa. 
Early l-ssens from mothers are apt to have an inf: ence upon 
us through life, What the father says when he frst sends his 
boy to school is hardly ever forgotten. 

When that law was passed, and for years afte: ward, the first 
morning the son was to start for school, he waa sure to receive 
the father’s advice, in emphatic terms, ca'culated to make a 
lasting impression, in language like the following: My son, 
youare how going to scheol, you muat render a willing obedi- 
ence to your master; he isin my place, obey him if you love 
me. Be kind to all your schooliellows, do nothing offensive or 
unjustto them. Bo carefalin all yeu say and do notio give 
any of them cause of offence, and, if they will quarrel wihand 
abuse you, take care you never come home whipped by any 
one, if you kave the power to prevent it. 

Children were taught from iafancy the doctrine of equality, 
that no distinction owght to exist, except that which was pro 
duced by vice or virtue 

And asto a circulating medium, this old act contains a volume 
of instruction for me. At that day, the medium of our ex: 
changes was skins and peltry, or furs. They were the currency 
in which the people were obliged to transact (heir business, and 
_ father, when voting fer that law, thought it just that owr 
officers, from the Governor to the constable, should be paid in 
the same kind of currency whieh the people were compelled 
to use in their dealiags with eaek Mher, calan think I now aste 
our Federal officers. Such, I think, have beea the opinions of 
the oe of my constituents from pep gees to this day. 

My wish is to carry into effect their wil/, Lil had fortitude 
enough to venture into an tnknown world, 1 would rather do 
30 now, and upon this spot, ‘han knowingly to give avore upon 
a subject so important, which would disappoint the wishes of the 
companions of my yoath, the associates of my maturer years, 
and those who have evor sustained me against all attacks, at 
every-stage of Life, 

What I believe to be their will corresponds with my own 
judgment on this aubject; aad however much! may and do 
regret a difference of opinion with enlightened men from other 
States, yet | acknowledge no reapensibiiny toany human power 
except to the citizens of my own State, who have so long 
honored me with their confidence. 


TERRITORY OF IOWA. 


REMARKS OF MR. C. SHEPARD, 


Or Nortu Carorina, 


In the House of Representatives, Tuesday June 5, 138.—On 

the bill to erect the new Territory of Iewa, by dividing Wis. 
conasin. 
Mr. SHEPARD said that, ifthe public interest required the 
assage of this bill, or the real happiness uf the people wouid 
2 promoted by it, nO member could be more unwilling than 
himself to throw any obstacle in ita way. The committee from 
whom it came had not made a report, and the gentlemen who 
preceded him ia the debate had nut stated a single grievance to 
be removed from our constituenta, or a single benefit to be corn- 
ferred. It maybe that a fresh and rich tield might be opened 
to those who peegnene in the public lands, and a baich of new 
offices created for such as seek Executive favor; but not per 
ceiving thatany eound maxim of national policy was to be fol. 
lowed and enforced, he felt constrained to give the bill his zeal- 
ous oppesition. 

It is said that the Territory of Wisconsin is too large; that the 
people whe inhabit the right bank of the Mississippi have no 
sympathy of interest or feeling with those who cultivate the 
seas ot Lake Mi: higaw; and that the settlements are so distant 
from each other that judges and other public officers cannot at 
tend to their reapective duties. Gentlemen forget that not many 
months have elapsed since Michigan formed a part of this North. 
western Territory: at that time no complaint of this kind was 
made, and yet now, when nearly half of the country has become 
a State and entered the Confederacy, the remainder is too large 
to be included uader one Government, and petitions a 
for a division! If the present judges and marshals fiad it im- 
possible to perform their dutier, Jet the number of officers be in- 
creased, ao that every portion of the people nay enjoy the pro- 
tection of the law; thus the evil may be removed by a slight 
change, without incurring the expense of an additional Govern- 
meut, and all the paraphernalia incidental tu a council or Legis 
lature. This Territory, vast as it may seem, is not as large as 
the State of Virginia; and ite interests must be very weighty and 
conflicting, ifthe same Governor andthe same deliberative As- 
sembly cannot superintend the whole. 

But who are these that are dissatisfied with our legislation, 
and pray for the establishment of a new Territory? Individuals 
who have left their own homes, and seized on the public land. 
As soon as Black Hawk and hie warriors were driven from 
their hunting grounda, before the country was surveyed or a 
land office opened, these men pounced on the choicest spots, 
cut down the timber, built houces, and cultivated the soil as if 
it was their own eee, An honorsbie gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mi. Pops) pronounced a high eulogy on the 
honesty and patriotism of these people: Lam not disposed to 
question ite justice, or to use the —_ applied to them by 
others, but is certain that, without the authority of law, and in 
defiance of the Government, they have taken possession of 
what belongs to the whole nation, and appropriated to a private 
use that which was intended for the public welfare. These 
are they who require _———- and council, judges, and mar- 
chals, when every actof their lives is contrary to justice, and 
every petition which they make is an evidence of their guilt and 
violence. We, who are ineilted, whose authority ié am 
voder foot, are asked for new Tavore and priv ; the inakers 
and guardians of the law are approached by ite open contem- 
ners, and begged to erect these modest genilemen into a dignifi- 
ed Government. The gravity andinsolesce of this application 
would excite laughter, if the last ten years hadno presented 
tov many instances of a like epirit character; individuals 
and masees of people in every part of this favored country be- 
gin to look beyond the law, to deapiee the constituted authorities, 
to consider their ‘own and as the standard of 
eee ccciatings Tes mapesr in'whick new sovereignics 
their manner 4 NeW sov 
are fabrigated is amusing and characteristic. Tliese poachery 
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take the public Jend, end humbly pray for the right of pre 
emption; thie yielded, they call the Government a mep-mother, 














an¢ Aemand variows grauta and immunities; then they force 
therosel ves Into the Union, without complying with the act of 
Congress, and, reaching the climax of impudence, they boldly 
urreaten to deprive the old States of all share in the national 
domain. But we are aske!, what must be done? Twenty 
thoysand people are living on the west side of the Miesasippi, 
and the whole army of the United States could not drive them 
from their settlements. Is it come tothia? A private citizen 
can enforce hi« rights, by appealing to the courts of justice, 
and yet the Government which rules and protects ail, cannot 
keep Intruders from the public land, and i# not able to save 
the property of the people! If ute be so, our fathers labored 
io vain; if the mora! wat physical power of our institutions be 
no weak, they are not worthy of preservation Mr. 8. had not 
et lost faith in the virtue and intelligence of the country; the 
ault was not with ine people, butthe politicians, who are con- 
\inually struggling to advance themselves by pandering to4very 
prejudice, and using all means to acquire popularity. The 
citizen is willing to support his rulers in the maintenance of 
the law, but he who seeks for placé will sacrifice the interests 
of the nation, and sink the dignity ef the Government, to ob. 
tain a little favor in the new Siates, 

These outrages are still more inexcasable when it is remem- 
bere| that there are e:ehty millious of acres, of every variety 
of soil an climate, now open to entry, and the plea of neces- 
nity will not avail these adventurers, I (said Mr. 8.) cannot 
einction their conduct; uf the® would not move peaceably, they 
should go at the point of tlre bayonet; if they forget what is due 
to thelrcountry and their distant fellow-citizens, they ought to 
be punished. ‘The majesty of the laws should be vindicated 
But. sir, questions of still graver Import are involved in this 
subject — questions which affect the destiny of this great peo- 
ple, though the din of political warfare and the exciting 
struggles vf personal! rivalry my cause other — for a ume 
te engross public attention. When Virginia ceded the North- 
weat Territory to the United States, it was agreed that not less 
than three States should be formed eut of it, and that they 
should be admitted inte the Union when their population 
amounted to sixty thousand souls. This compact has been 
faithfully observed and nearly fulfilled. The policy of the Ge- 
neral Government has been of the mildest and most paternal 
character. The building up of new empires in the shortest 
time seemed to have been Ms object. The richest and most 
beautiful lands were sold for a trifle; tribe after tribe of na- 
tives disappeared, and the white man was on their heels; boun- 
ties of immense value were given for schools and internal im- 
provement. Mcarcely any request of the setulers was denied, 
a0 anxious was the Governnient to encourage ewigration, and 
to people these vast regions. The effect of this legislation was 
magical; thousandsand tens of thousands left their homes in the 
Eaat for the fertile valleys of the West. This was not the sur- 
plus population, not the overflowings of a redundant commu- 
pity, but the bene and sinew of the land, and in many Cases its 
wealth and intelligence. Thus have arisen those thriving and 
powerful States, which have already outstripped most of their 
elder sisters, The same policy has been pursued towards the 
new States of the Southwest. By the treaty with France we 
stipulated to exten: to the people of the Louisiana Territory all 
the rights of citizenship. This has been done. Louisiana, 
Missouri and Arkansae have been successively admitted into 
the Union, and they have become great and flourishing com- 
munities * 

The Federal Government having thus complied with all its 
engagements, the number of States composing the Union having 
been doubled in fifty years, and ourempire being already larger 
than m »-tof the nations of the earth, shall we continue this po 
licy? shail we go on to extinguish fodian ttles? shall we give 
away the rich inheritance we possess with the same rapidity? 
If the Territory of lowa be now established, it will sown be- 
come a State; if we now cross the Mississipj, under the boun- 
uful patronage of this Government, the cupidity and enterprise 
of our people will carry the system still further, and ere long 
the Rocky Mountaina will be scaled, and the vatiey of the Co- 
lumbia be embiaced in our dominion. This, then, is the time 
to pauas, to gather the results of previous experience, and to 
cenaider the influence of this legialation on the character of the 
people and the durability of our ineututions, 


The strength of a nation does not consist in the extent of its 
territory, Population diffused over a great surface is neiiner as 
rich nor as powerful as when condensed in narrower limits, 
an! engaged in the various empleyments of human industry. 
Cities tilled with artisans, and the soil worked by numerous 
agriculturists, cause the production of more wealth than if the 
same people were scattered over a wider region. Tie minds of 
men, when constantly brought into collision aad struggling for 
pre-eminence, are more active, more truitful ofexpedients, and 
more apt te make those great inventions which increase the 
comforte of life and exalt the character ofa people. If all the 
land of a country be occupied, new modes of agriculture will be 
descovered to increase the productive energies of the soil; or 
those whose labor is nat needed in the field will go to the ocean or 
the workshop, and this natural division of industry will make 
each clase more skilful and richer than if all were confined te 
the original employment over a Jarger space. 


The resources of a dense population are more available and 
more easily broaght into the service of the Government than 
those of a scattered people. If taxes be imposed, they are levie.! 
with quickness and facility, if physical strength be required, it 
is concentrated with despatch, and made to operate with vigor; 
if intellectual qualities be desired, they are quickly found, and 
directed to the public welfare. To prove the truth of this 
theory, let England and Russia be compared; one is a mere 
speck in the ocean, but crowded with thriving and industrious 
people; the other occupies a portion of two continents, with a 
population of fifty millions spread over its immense territory. 
The power of the former is felt in the remotest corners of the 
earth; the latter ia feared by the savage hordes withio its own 
limita, and hangs like e dark cloud over its weaker neighbors. 

and commands the treasury of the commercial world; 
Russia, with i's rich soil and hidden wealth, is poor, and depen- 
dent on the smiles of foreign bankers and capisalists. In an 
inetant the former can buckle on her armor, and strike am 
enemy before he thinks of preparation; she can fy from point 
to point with the speed and fury of lightning: the letter is slow 
in motion, deficient in activity, and, possessing great strength 
like the elephant, it also pai* ces of the elog qualities of 
that huge animal. 

A country may be too populogs: 1 the progres: of time, the 
Preans of Itreiihood become leat than the Gems 
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subsiste.ce. The starving operatives, whose haggard faces und 
decrepit limbs are seen in the manufacturing t wos o! Lurope, 
and the equalid beings who haunt the crowded marts of com- 
merce, altest the misery of a reduadain and confined popula- 
tion. It would be sin and folly to bring into existence such a 
siate of society; nv political expediency, no prospect of national 
grandeur, could justify the sacrifice of individual wellare, and 
the duty of Government isto provide for the comfort of all the 
people, and to make them sausfied with their condition by 
miniavering to the wante «1d necessities of their nature. But 
we are alll very far frum vie point of pauperism; every where 
in this favored land indusiry meets with ite due reward, and 
competency isin the reaci: of all, except the viciuus and unfor- 
tunate. If the old world be a erierion on this subject, the 
twenty-six Siates of the Union can support a population more 


than four mes a8 great as that which they now cuntain; and , 


the true question is, whether the future increase of the people 
should be kept within our present limits, or stuumulated lo wan- 
der over the vast regions of the West. 

If happiness depended entirely on the nuraber of hogs raised, 
or the quantity of corn gathered, then the citizens should.be 
dispersed, 90 as to occupy the most fertile spots in our whole 
territory; but, regarding only physical comfort, we shall find 
that the luxuries of lite are not always at the command of 
those who have many abroad acre in possession, The pro- 
ductions of foreign climates have become almost indispensa- 
ble necessaries. The offapriage of the ocean constitute a great 
source of sensual enjoymeit, and articles of manufacture un- 
known to our fathers are now fainiliar in household economy 

~all these are not easily obiained by the emigrant; and though 
he has ample granaries, yet the sum of comfort is leas than if 
he had remained in his old habitation. To take a higher view 
of the subject, the social advantages of a compact pepulation 
preponderate greatly over the Coarser benefits of sprinkled set. 
temeats. The development of the human mind, which con 
tributes in so extraordinary a degree to the happiness of our 
race, occurs only in dense communities; the great inventions in 
the arts have been made when there was a superabundance of 
labor, and the wanderful discoveries of science, which have 
displayed the iaws of the material world to human vision, have 
been caused by the necessity of men’s turning their attention to 
other pursuits than those of mere physical exertion. Need I 
dwell on the humanizing influence of literature, and the grace- 
ful refinements ofart? ‘These are no: confined to the rich and 
the great, but are felt in the humble dwellings of the poor; they 
sofien the manners, widen the circle of innocent enjoyments, 
and elevate and strengthen the charaeter. If man be more 
than an animal, if the qualities of the intellect were bestowed 
on him for cultivation, it 1s proper thatthey should not be 
choked by the reugh tares of mere sensual pleasure. 


The people of the old world look on a few acres of inheri- 
tance with piousregard. Ths owner is warmed at the same 
hearth which gave comfort to his ancestors, and he enjoys the 
shade of the old trees planted by their care; every thing around 
connects him with the past, keeps fresh in memory the deeds 
and virtues of departed generations, and cherishes the most 
hallowed feelings of the heart. The same dwelling is to be the 
abode of his own children, and another tie thus links him to 
the spot; thinking ofthe past, and looking to the future, feeling 
that the spirits of the dead are watching over their earthly heme, 
and that the hopes of the aoe are dependent on his conduct, 
he is ashamed to disgrace his fathers and to blast the character of 
his posterity; and thus has a doub’e incentive to honest and 
generous actions. How different are the circumstances of our 
own country! The policy of the Government, in constantly 
exposing to sale new tracts of land, has lessened the value of 
our soil, and destroyed those sacred ties which should bind us 
to our early homes. If a man ceuld make fifiy dollars by the 
contract, he would sell his paternal acres with the bones of 
his ancestors; one place is as dear to hii as another, and he 
teels but little regret in leaving forever the scenes of his cniid- 
hood, and banishing from the mind their swect associations. 
The moral character of our people is also affected. The faci- 
litv with which persons can eimigraie removes from socicty a 
check on vice and crime; the fraudulent debior, the house 
breaker, and the assassin, notonly escape the consequences of 
guilt, but, with a littl impudence and energy, they acquire 
trom the Government valuable poesessions. li may be aakerl, 
should men be forced tocultivate ap or soil, when the rich 
valleys of the Weatcan be reached? We must not forget 
tha: the lands of the vid Btates were once tertile, in their 
virgin condition they preduced most bountifully, and with pro. 
per care would, to this day, have sustained incomfort a bume- 
rous population. But where land is giveu away by the Go- 
vernment, the agriculturist is cruel and mercenary; he taxes 
iis powers tothe utmost extent without reparation; and, hay- 
ing drunk its life-blood, he removes to more inviting spots, vo 
practise the same unprotitable husbandry. The Arab of the 
desert pitches his tent where he finds green herbage and a 
spring, and, having exhausted these blessings, he flies in search 
of others; 80 our citizens seem (o have no home, no local at- 
taclimenis, but go where they can get the most for the present 
tmme. The consequence is, we have a miserable system of 
agriculture, and the most profuse habits of any peopie on the 
globe. It is almost useless to improve the land, or to ornament 
it with elegant and substantial buildings, so probable it is that 
the next generation will leave itto decay. The soil which is 
now considered the beat, will in its turn be worn out, and the 
tide ofemigration will flow to newer regions. Where, then, ia 
the wisdom of a policy which impoverishes one eection of the 
country, and keeps our people in constant motion? I have en- 
deavored to show that it promotes neither the strength of the 
nation nor the happiness of individuals; that it 1etards intellec- 
tual advancement, and banishes some of the finer feelings of 
the heart; and 1f mere temporary convenience be overlooked, 
aod the permanent welfare of the country alone be considered, 
more evil than good will be found attendant on the present sys- 
tem. The public lands should have been brought into market 
gradualig, and according to the wanis of an increasing popula- 
uon. Had this been done, jhe old States would now have been 
in the highest condition; the wealth and improvement diffused 
over & large surface would have been concentrated, and mag- 
nificent results would have followed. The people in thie ex- 
tensive country would have been made homogeneous; the sur- 
plus of Northern enterprise and industry would have flowed to 
the South; our inatiitunons would hav « been strengthened, and 
Pore correct priuciples and feelings would have existed. 

But whatever may be the effect of this land policy on the ge- 
neral welfare, it has been deeply injurious to 
tion of.the Confederacy. An early traveller into North Curoili- 
na speaks with wonder of jw ferulity, and the 
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which are spontaneously yielded by the earth. Now the sei! js 
worn out, the people are gone, and this young and lovely tani 
is almost tn a state of desvlaion, The same remark is app). 
cabie to the whole South; the commerce and manufactures of 
the Northern States, and accessions to their population trem 
Europe, have saved them fiom this exhausting process, If a) 
the people bora in North Carolina had remained in its limits 
our swainps and low grounds would have rivalled the Valley a 
the Nile in production, and our pine barrens would have trey 
flourishing with the vine, the olive, and the mulberry. We 
have, therefore, reason to complain of the policy of this Go. 
verament. Let notgentlemenspeak of the nation. Those wiyo 
are continually prating aboutthe good of the whole, and pr - 
tend to know no difference between Massachusetts and Virg pia, 
always manage to consider their owa interests the genera! we}. 
fare. 1, sir, Was not sent here to legislate for all mankiad 
those whom I represent are nearest to my heari, and that land’ 
which gave me birth, and has early honored me, is the first ig 
my consideration. Ouhers may act as it pleases them, but } 
will never sustain a policy so detrimental to the people with 
whom lam connected. 

Ii these remarks be unavailing, the patriot should fear for the 
permanence of the Republic, when he thinks «f the enormous 
extent of its territory. Already have the jarring interests o; 
the different parts created violent contests on this floor, and dis- 
seminated through the country the seeds of ill teeiing and of 
future strie. New England contends for the protecuon of ita * 
industry, and the South demands free trade on the ground cf 
policy and justice. The West talks of seizing the public do. 
main, and the East denounces the act ae pluncler and villany. 
The representatives of the nation assemble here to provide {or 
the general welfare; but no measure is brought forward, 10 
question is discussed, no law is passed, which affects all jpor- 
tions equally, and which is not supported and epposed accord- 
ing to its beating on sectional interests. Do gentlemen wish 
to increase these difficuities?) Let us pot deceive ourselves with 
the notivg thatthe charm of our Revolutionary struggles will 
last for: ver; the glories of Bunker's Hill, of Yorktown, and ot 
King’s Mountain, are the property of the nation, and will be 
dear to the latest prosterity; but these alone cannot keep us 
together; the) may satisfy enthusiasm, but will not actuate 
statesmen. We must havethe same feclings and the same iy 
terests; above all, this Government should abstain from inter. 
fering with local aflairs, either for good or evi!. 

The great object ofa American patriot should be to strength. 
en our institutions. Premature growth in the human body, 
though it excites the wonder of all beholders, is too often the 
cause of early dissolution; the stature and the limbs exceed the 
strength, and the bright promise of youth is blasted, while those 
who gradually ascend from the weakuess of childhood will 
surely anes sound and healthful maturity. This political 
fabric reared by our fathers is fair to the sight, and we indulge 
the hope that it will bear the storms of time, and give protec 
tion to future generations; but there is reason to fear that these 
constant additions will injure the whole structure, and this glo 
rious work of the Revolution tumble into ruins, from inability 
to susiain its own weiglit. 

A few days ago, when the bi!l for the removal of the Chero- 
kees was under discussion, we heard the most pathetic lamen 
ta!ioss over the condition of the poor Indian. The hoarse croak- 
ings of fanaticism, and the dove- ike accents of philanthropy, 
were joined in the solemn chorus, and one would have tought 
that these gentlemen were anxious to surrender the possessiuns 
acquired by the cunning of their piousancestors. Sir, I voted 
for that bill, andT felt indignant 2t the attempt to set aside a 
ueaty sanctioned by all the auth tities of this Government; but 
now I will join these benevolent gentlemen—I will co-operate 
with the in doing justi e to the savage, and in healing the 
wounds inflicted by our fathers. IT undeisiane tha’ all these Ia- 
chan treaties are taintel with frand, or the povr natives are 
forced into compliance with the wishes of our people; let us, 
therefore, strike atthe root of the evil; let us, hencef: rh, ab- 
riain froin the parchase of Indian terriiory; let us keep our ci- 
tizens from encroaching on their possessions, and we shal! t ave 
no more wars, no more “expenditure of blood and treasure” on 
the frontier. What says the gentleman from Vermont, {Mr. 
Everstt.} whe has signalized himself in beha!f of the Chero 
koes? Wiullhe accede to this proposition? — Is he willing to let 
the Indians retain the remnant of their , roperty, and to confine 
the white man in his present borders? Str, tvose who groan 
most piteously over Ross and his associates are eager enough 
to drive or cajole the savags of the Noithwest, and the gentle- 
man himself (Mr. Eversrr] has offered) an amendment to this 
bill,appropriating ten thousand do!lars to the laudable pur. 
pose of making treaties with the Indians, that is, of cheating 
them out of theirlands, I fear that this modera philanthropy, 
itke the finid of the thermometer, rises as it approaches the 
South. The new code of morals recognises a difference be- 
tween Northern and Southern Indians, and some gentleman 
may think it politic and sagacious to lay the corner-stene of a 
friendly nation in the heart of the Southern country. We shall 
remember their kindness. 

It becomes a great people to be just and generous. Our 
fathers found this continent in the possession of a noble race of 
freemen and warriors; by a policy, which I need no: desiguase, 
the natives have melied away fromthe face-of the earth, and 
wo the white man beleeg the seats of their council-fires, and the 
graves of their ancestors. Without any sacrifice but that of 
avarice and ambition, we might now repair th. wrongs which 
two centuries have been accuinulating, by collecting the rem- 
nants of thia i fated people, and guarantyiag te them the 
country not yet admitted into the Uniou; by sincerely offering 
the hand of triendship, an¢ making them acquainted wih the 
blessings of Christian civilization, we might bring into exia 
tence a great empire to check the insolence of too much pro 
psrty, and we sbeul! certainly shed on oar country immortal 
honor by this act of national justice. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr THomp- 
EON] appens the bill, because its tendency is to increase the 
strength of the non-slaveholding States, which are already pre 
ponderant in the Confederacy. I regret the introduction of this 
topic, notthat I differ from my honorable friend, for his senti- 
ments bore the impress of truth, bai the objections to the mea- 
syre are so many and powerful, that it is neediess to resort wo 
one of an irritating na‘ure. If we oppose the bill on sectional 
grounds, our enemies will support it for the same reason, and 
its passage will be quick and certain,jas we are already in ® 
minority. I have, therefore, confined myself to general eon- 
sideratione. I have end. avored te diacuss the subject in rela- 
tion to its bearings on the whole counrry. and I hope that thove 
who have to decile the question will view jt in the same spiri\ 
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REMARKS OF MR. RANDOLPH, 


Or New Jersey. 
of Representatives, May 15, 1838—The House 
be eee eet the Whole on the state of the Union, 
yo * bill to carry into effect an act approved on the 12h 
day of October, 1837, to authorize the issuing of Treasury 


Mr. RANDOLPH of New Jersey, rose aud s vid: Mr. Cuair- 
wan, being opposed to the present bil, and having vuoied 
at the similar one which passed at the special session, I 
feel ita duty which I owe as weil to myself as io those I have 
the honor of representing, toembrace the present opportunity, 
the first which severe indisposition and other uncontrollable 
have afforded me, to state my objections as well wo the 
pill now before the commitiee as to the whole system of wiuch 
this is a material part. The bill now u der consideration pur. 
rts, by its title, to be intended simply * fo carry into effect 
ee Treasury note law p assed in October. That law autho- 
rized the issue of ten millions of Treasury notes; and the prin- 
cipal reason urged for the passage of this bill is, that the whoe 
amount has been issued, and, of course, the whole law carted 
into effect. Why, then, this deceptive title? Is it intended to 
deceive the people as to the real state of things? Is the Go- 
vernment affraid that the people should know that, having ex- 
hausted one loan of ten mulions, (for the Issue of Treasury 
notes is but a loan in disguise,) thay now ask another ten mil- 
lions? This measure is pressed upon the House with great 
geal, andextraordinary effor s are made to procure its immiedi- 
ate | e. We are now lezislating under a mandate from 
the Executive; a message not simply giving us the Information 
of the bankrupt condition of the Treasury, and asking the Le- 
islature to provide for the exigency, but requiring of us to pass 
this bill with all expedition, and urging the tyrant’s plea of ne- 
ceasity, to preclude deliberation and debate. Sir, when we 
have sunk so low as to be the mere registers of Executive re- 
acripts, we shall be worthy iniiators of a corrupt and degraded 
Senate of Rome, and no longer be the Represeatative ot a free 
ple. We are urged to the immediate passage of this bill 
uae the Treasury is bankrupt. Sir, are there no other 
means to raise the nauion from disgrace and ruin? May not a 
Joan in name, as well a3 in fict, be effected, the premium, on 
which would counterbalance the interest? May not the bonds 
due from the United States Bank be sold; nay, sir, is it not a 
fact, known to the Executive, that that institution ts ready and 
willing to pay off those bonds, though not due for months to 
come? Have not the opponents of the Administration, and of 
this bill in particular, on two several occasions since the com- 
mencement of the present discussion, Ng ee without debate 
or objection, to authorize a loan or the issuing of a sufficient 
amount of Treasury notes to meet the present exigency of the 
Treasury? Why, then, is the condition of the Treasury 
urged as a reason for immediate action? Is not this used 
as a mere pretext, a cloak, for other purposes? 7'he T'rea- 
surybankrupt! What has reduced it to that condition? But 
a few months since the people of this great Republic were pros- 
rous and happy, and the nationa! exchequer full to overflow- 
S now our currency and exchanges are deranged, commerce 
and manufactures almost annihilated, and thousands reduced 
from competency to poverty and ruin; and, as a necessary con. 
sequence, the Treasury bankrupt, and the “ powers that be” 
compelled to beg a pittance to keep the wheels of Government 
inmotion! Why is this? ‘ 

Icon Mr. Chairman, for one, I would most cheerfully 
waive all discussion of the cause of our em)arrassments, and 
look alone to the remedy proposed ; but the glove has been 
thrown down by our opponents; and on our arrival here in 
September, fresh from a much injured people, we were met by 
that cold, calculating message, which evinced no sympathy for 
their distress, but kindly informed us that the people were their 
own destroyers, in spite of the paternal care of the Adminis- 
tration. I thought then, and still think, that this was some- 
thing like adding insult to injury; and that the Representative 
would be recreant to duty who would not defend his constiiu- 
ents from sq foula charge. At onetime we are told, sir, that 
the cause of our present embarrassment is a mere ordinary re- 
vulsion of trade, brought on by our merchants, and extending 
alike to this country and to Europe; and the ‘inercantile com- 
munity have come in fer a large share of censure; they have 
been designated on this floor “ the most mercenary, if not the 
most patriotic,” and noeffo1t spared to make them the scape- 
= of the many sins of the Administration. But I had 

ought that, from the time John Hancock and the merchants 
of Philadelphia contributed their millions to the cause of Ame- 
rican liberty unto the present hour, they had been the most pa- 
triotic and enterprising ofourcitizens. Who have done more 
than they to extend the commerce, the wealth, the honor, and 
the glory ofthe nation? Whose sails have whitened every sea, 
whose vessels displayed our country’s flag in every port? The 
same class who, without causing the embarrassment, are its 
firstand most unfortunate victims, Nor is it corteot that this 
revulsion extends to England and other nations of Europe, and 
arises there, as here, from excessive bank issues. The asser- 
tion has often been made, but the proof never adduced, because 
it was not to be fuurd. Partial embarrassment, doubtless, did 
exist there; yet cven this arose from the American trade, and 
extended only to the American houses and those connected with 
them. All our accounts from England and the continent confirm 
this; and, if further proof were needed, I might refer to the able 
pm hlet of Mr. Horsley Palmer, lately published in London. 

Oris it true, sir, that the embarrassments in Europe arise 
from an overissue of bank paper. That banking capital, as 
well as trade in general, has been increasing in England for the 
last ten years, is not to be denied; but in the year immediately 
preceding the embarrassmeuts there and here, there wasa de- 
Crease of bank circulation. According to the statement ren- 
dered January 26, 1337, by Count d’Argout, governor of the 
Bank of France, the circulation of that institution varied, in 
1835, from two hundred and seven to two hundred and forty- 
oue millions of francs; whilst in the year 1836, it was from one 

undred and ninety-two to two hundred and thirty-one millions 
of francs; there heing an average decrease in the circulation of 
twelve millions and a half of francs. And in June, 1836, the 
Sees srncent of the circulation of the Bank of England 

the several private and joint stock hanks was thirty million 
one hundred elven thousand pounds: whilst in June, 1837, 
their circulation amounted to twenty-nine million and seventy 
four thousand pounds; showing a decrease of one million and 
twenty-seven thousani pounds sterling. 

At other times it 1s alleged that our present situation arises 


from over-banking 
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, speculation, and over-trading. Grant, 


sir, that these may have been the immediate causes, yet the 
inquiry still arises, from whence originated th causes, and 
how have they operatd? LTapprehen |, sir, that the seeds of 
our disease are discoverable at a much more remoce period 
than is generaily imagmed!; tiey were sowa before and during 
the whole of the late Aduitistra ion, and we are now reaping 
the abundant harvest. Sir, to promote the election of the late 
Chief Magistrate, hundvets and thonsinds were aliuved by 
flattering promises of promotion honest avoca- 
tivns and turn politicians; and when the old chief was con 

ducied in triumph to the Capitol, Chis army of mercenares 
flocked around him, deminding support. Then, sir, for the 
first Ume, It was opealy proclaimed, from this Capitol and 
through the natvoa, that all offices and honors were the legiu 

mate “spvuils of victory,’’ which belonged to the victors ; then, 
too, was forgotten the maxim of the old Democracy: “Is he 
honest, is he capable, is be faithful to the Constituuon!” and, 
In is place, devotion to the President and ali tus Measures was 
made the shibboleth wo office The President, according to the 
theory of the British Constitution, could do no wrong, and he 
became the feuntaiu of honor and the dispenser of patronage 
and power, and the aspirant was taught to look to him and 
not to the People for promotion; to obey him and disregard 
the Peope. And, sir, with the aid and advice of the clique that 
surtounded him, no man ever flattered or fed his followers 
better than he; their passions, their prejudices, their interests, 
their credulity, were all laid in requisition. To them he ap- 
pealed on every occasion, from the decision ef this House, of 
the Senate, vi the Judiciary. He took the responsibility ; and 
his followers, “ treading in his footsteps,’ plead his illustrious 
example in extenuation of every excess. Sir, the usual cur- 
rent ol society was broken up, and men, bankrupt in estate and 
in reputation, were seen ascending the laddet of fame and for 

tune. The forms of ':w and constitution were too slow in 
their operation, and mub-law and massacre became the order 
of the day. Men forgot their old modes of living, and a kind 
of frenzy, the most unnatural and fatal, seemed to have seized 
the community ; andalithough the wheel of pretended reform, 
the great Juggernaut of the party, was kept in constant mo- 
tion, crushing the vanquished by thousands, and providing for 
the faithiul, and other thousands toek the law in their own 
hands, and quartered themse!ves upon the public domain, yet 
sull other thousands, like swarms of locusts, poured in from 
the battle field, and demanded, in threatening shouts, their share 
of the “spoils.” They had been taught to live without means; 
and now they came s. eking at the footstool of power for means 
tolive. In this way the public mind became excited with 
false hopes, and prepared for over-action, or to embark in any 
extravagance, whent®ver the means should be presented ; and 
these, sir, were soon provided. 

It was hardly to be expected, sir, that an Administration that 
had sought power in every possible form, descending to offices 
the most trifling and insigaificaut, would not aspire to control 
the vast money power of the country. Accordingly, it soon 
projecte 1a grand exploring expedition, ostensibly in search of 
“the better currency,’ but really to discover and obtain the 
philosopher’s stone, that should transmute to them the golden 
power of our whole monetary system. In pursuance of this 
design, the President began his attack ou the United States 
Bank and the currency it furnished. i: had long stood the 
balance-wheel of our monetary system, the regulator of ex- 
changes, the check to excessive banking, over-tracing, aud spe- 
culation; but these its virtues were evils in the eyes of those 
who sought its overthrow. Attack succeeded attack, until at 
length “the monster” tottered and fell. One of the means used 
fer its destruction was the removal of the depositea, in violation 
of law and in disregard of the National Legislature; and these, 
as part of the “spuils,’’ were distributed amongst some ninety 
banks, which were urged by the Secretary, and by the Presi 
dent himsel!, to increase their discounts and circulation on the 
faith of the public deposites, and thus prevent any difficulties 
that might arise from the necessary contraction of the United 
States Bank. And it is alleged, on the authority of Mr. Galla- 
tin, that when the New York deposite banks deeined it prudent 
to stop !urther issues, they were directed by the Secretary to 
continue their expansion, or yield up the deposites to more obe- 
dient tnstitutions. Thus, sir, commenced the business of orer- 
banking, one of the alleged causes of our present condition. 
But not only were the deposite banks required to extend their 
circulation, but the States were incited to evect institutions that 
should take the place of the National Bank, Whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the columns of the Globe, and other 
leading journals of that period, will find that the different State 
Legislatures, a majority of whose members, in nearly every 
State in the Union, were of the party, were constantly and ear- 
nestly urged, and almost commanded, to attend to what the 
Globe called “the business of creating State banks.’”? From 
January, 1830, to December, 1835, the number of banks was 
increased from 330, with a capital of $145,192,268, to 677, with 
146 branches, and a capital ef $376,421,168. During the same 
period the Administration Legislature of New Jersey chartered 
some fifteen or sixteen banks, increasing the banking capital 
of the State from a little over two to near eleven millions. 
Several of these banks were created by patty votes for party 
purposes; but candor requires me to add, that in this State, as 
doubtless was the case in others, some of the opponents of the 
Administration too wiilingly followed the recommendation of 
the Globe, and joined in aiding the great increase of bank 
paper, and in the delusive schemes of speculation which this 
expansion engendered; they doubtless contributed to the evil, 
though they had not the power, as bad their adversaries, to 
prevent it. +3 : é 

Thus, sir, the measures of the Administration first prepare 
the men and the public mind in general for over-action and 
speculation, and the means by which they may be conducted; 
the means and the end stimulate each other, speculation in- 
creases, and this increases the demand for bank facilities, and 
this demand is further satisfied by the passage of the gold bill, 
and the large imporiations of specie. The former, by depre- 
ciating our coin, and thus rendering the comparative value of 
gold about two anda half per cent. more in this country than 
in Europe, caused a large amount of the precious metal to be 
imported; and to this amount the hard-money mania of the 
Administration added, to the injury of the claimants, the 
French and Neapolitan indemnities. So that in the years 
5. and ’6, the importations of specie amounted to 
$43,209,451— more than double the usual amount; then was 
first erecte. that golden idol, which is now mingled in our cup 
of affliction, of which the people are drinking the very dregs. 
All would certainiy desire to see an increase of specie upon 
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| proper principles; but even gold may be bought too dear, and 











isso bought when its influx disarranges trade and unsettles 4 
qneet state of affairs. Buta small amount of this large specie 
importauion Was seen ‘flowing up the Mississippi,” or “glit- 
iertag throagh the interstices of the jong silken purses,” as had 
been promised. Being too valuable tor circulation, it Was con- 
veyed as mer handise io the vauits of the banks, there to be- 
come the basis of from three fo ten times Its amount jn pa} er 
money. ‘Thus specula‘ion was excited to the highest possible 
pitch; Cowns and cities were laid out, which will not be built 
up ina thousand years; millions of acres of the public domain’ 
were bougiit and sold, which will not be peopled for ages; all 
dabbled in the bright schemes of the day, from the higtiest Go- 
Vernment officers down to the humblest individuals, Cry vied 
wih city, town with town, and man with man, in the extent 
of theic delusive daring; eplendid fortunes were made ina day, 
and, as it had long beicre been predicted, an unnatural etate of 
sociecy and the extreme of extravagance succeeded, Which was 
fed by immense inporiations-—the orer-irading complained 
of as the cause of the present evil. The country, to «2 casual 
observer, appeared to be enjoying anexampled prosperity; ana 
the people were taught so to believe, and to ascribe unmea- 
sured glory to the Administration. 

Having sown, Mr. Chairman, what were and what were 
not the causes of our embarrassment, let us next inquir into 
the operation and etfect of those causes, Overtrading created @ 
heavy debt in Europe, which was increased by the importation 
of spec’ > and the operation of the gold bill, in depreciating the 
coin, @ | » changing our standard from silver to gold, the same 
as tha: of England The specie imported trom England alone 
during the years 1834, °5, and "6, amounted to $8,944, 131—more 
than fur times as much as had been imported in the preceding 
twelv. years; and from March to November, 1836, the bullion 
of the Bank of England was reduced three million eighty-one 
thou. «nd pounds sterling, nearly one-half its whole amount, and 
leaving much less in its vaults than had been there in many 
yevrs. England and the bank became alarmed, panic-struck, 
an | the American merchants there wer. refused the usual ac- 
commodations, required to pay up former advances; they were 
consequently compelled to suspend busicess, and press their 
debtors in this country for immediate payment. In this critical 
state of things, | cannot forbear noticing, Mr. Chairman, the in- 
sidious efforts made in England, and by American citizens, too, 
(we are told, in imitation of the Administration press here and 
its leading supporters,)to impair the credit of our merchants 
and institutions there, and thus to imcreasre the panic and dir 
tress; nor will I forbear, sir, adding my humble commendation 
of the noble effort made in London to disabuse the public mind, 
by a gallant officer of the navy. acitizen and resident of the 
State L have the honor in part to represent. This state of 
things in England materially lessened the demand for Ameri- 
can produce, and of course its price, except as to such articles 
as, Owing to a failure of creps, we were unsupplied with. Cot. 
ten alone, ordinarily amounting to one-halfof our exports, de 
preciated in price more than fifty per cent.; making a loss on 
that single article of from twenty to thirty millions of dollars. 
Another resuli was the rise of foreign exchange, and conse 
quently the price, and exportation of specie to pay off our fo 
reign celt. Domestic exchange of course soon became derang 
ed, and this derangement was increased by the vuskilful mode 
ot distributing the surplus amongst the States, and the incapa 
city of the deposite banks to regulate exchanges. ‘The toreign 
demand for exchange and specie became excessive: exchange 
ou London rose to tweaty-two per cent. and specie to twelve 
per cent. premium; and this demand was met by the operation 
of the specie circular, issued and still continues in disregard of 
Congress and the people, and of every sound principle, which 
carrie: coin westward, when the course of trade called for it 
eastward. Thus was createda double run for specie on the 
Atlantic banks, which, in order to save themselves and the 
country, were compelled to suspend specie payments. And 
thus, sir, the bubble burst, and spread bankruptcy and ruin 
throughout the country; andthe golden dreams of the Adininis. 
tration and its deluded victinns vanished, like some beautiful 
mirage, leaving only the arid plains or turbid waves behind. 

The suspension and non-resumption of specie payments by 
the banks have drawa upon them much odium and censure, 
and some effort has been made to excite popular indignation 
against them, although the suspension is now acknow tedged by 
all intelligent and candid men to have been a prudent and ne 
cessary measure Sir, [have not now, and never have had, the 
smallest interest in any bank whatever; I never asked of them 
a favor or owed them a dollar or a sympathy, beyond what 
justice and the best interest of my country required. Yet, sir, 
Twill not stand by and see them assailed for political effeet, 
without attempting to do them justice. Sir, the war upon the 
curreney, and the proceedings which flowed out of it, com- 
pelled the banks either to suspend, or curtail all accommoda- 
tions, and require immediate Pe in specie, of all dues. 
The golden rule only required of them to pay the same tind of 
currency that they received or demanded, and it in like manner 
required the people to pay the same kind which they demand- 
ed. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, makes the 
loans, circulation, and deposites of the several banks in the 
United States, prior and subsequent to the suspension, as fol- 








lows, Viz. 
1837. Loans Circulation. Circulation 
and deposite. 
January 1. $522,891,461 $151,308,120 $90,971,216 
July 1, 5402,°57,093 117,764,759 211,521,236 
Decrease, $20,334,368 $33,543,361 $69,449,980 


This statement shows that, since the suspension, the banks 
have paid offabout one-fourthof their debts, consisting of cir 
culation and deposites, whilet the people have only paid to the 
banks about one-eleventh of their debts; since the Ist of July 
there has been a considerable decrease on both sides. A shallow 
effort has been made to show that, whilst those to whom the 
bunks are indebted are the peeple, those who owe the banks are 
not the people. The fact is, the large dealer who owes a bank has 
the amount due him from smaller dealers, and they ex pect to re- 
ceive their amounts in the small sums duethem fror al! classes 
of the community. The banks, since the suspension, have 
been prudent, and contracted their circulation; whereas, durin 
the suspension of 1816, the circulation was greatly expanded, 
and of course became depreciated. The statement also evinces 
that the banks are perfectly sound, and that it would be to their 
interest to resume at the earliest possible period that it could 
be safely and permanently cone. They have no motive to 
favor a National Bank, which it ie said might crueh any of 
them; but their interests are adverse, and arise principally 
from the extent of their circulation. It is not to be presumed 
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that thi entirely guiltless of the over banking; having no 
check, a ing unduly eumulated, then too: lindly followed 
t'y@ denice uus of the Administration, and have become the 

ineo! their credulity. 1, instead of suspending specie 


reais, the banks had attempted to sustain themselves by 
curtailiog their discounts, and calling in their debts in specie, 
how much greater would have been the distress throughout 
uo compnnnity; and yet heir efforts murt have eventuated in 
i su peer 0 
Wii hey nat resume, then? Because the Government, 
eo dar tio ct Ab Cet, Libpalrm pritiide comdence im them. 
Whether they resume or not, Government will not tase their 


paper; the peopl would ratronaliy co ule that, if Govera- 
ment retu their paper, (herve must be something Wrong about 
theo, tod they, t o, would refuee Co take, or at feast to retain, 
tio paper aod a resaroption, under thia state of feeling, 


id be followed by constant dewainds for epecte, until thet 


bot duilar was gone, or they be eompelied agelu to suspend, 
la isi6, the secceary of the Treasury eeuedt a general circu- 
lav, ye ryan fo receive the payment ol poutyn dues the notes 


ol auch banks as ehould resume by a etated pentot: and al- 
thoughthe banks were then in ' ik worse condition than 
now, by this oper confidence of the Goverutmeit tie y Were en 


ablel to reauine; and bal the Beeretary pursued a similar 
course in the presen’ exigency, the suspension might long 
mince have tecniueated, he Secretary uuderstamwds thie per- 
tecuy well; and in hia private | Pa to influence the New 
York bank convention, acted upon the priveiple for which I 
cootond Lif bie private leiters s vid. in ius opinien. Induce the 


Now York banks to resume, What Would not, ace ing to the 
sine opmion, a pubuc circular have effected?) Why, then, 
ths private tender of Confidence to a ¥. Instead of au open, 


neauly course io all? Uf, inatead of passing (ie Treasury pote 
bill, in October, a loan had been effected, and a general civeular 
euni'artotiat of IMO taeucd, the former would have recuced 
' ‘ 


Khe fyrcign exchanges aud specie to pat, the fatter restored 





vifidence, wind the Danke mueht very probally have resumed 
we Christinas Hlave we wot then. ste aright to Conctuch 
thal the Government, to farward sauce stuister desiga, pet aps 
theetabhebment ot a Treasury bouk, are opposed in tact to a 
besten thea? Sor, ta vour search for a beter currency, you 
nive roo { «pce the ole pricy les of Goverument, doubled 
ot) expenses, deranze! our currency, overthrown our trade, 
broken upthe exchanger, and upturned the very condition of 
crety; aud when the people Complain, they are trested with 
comm: and, when they anawer at the ba lot-box, ave taunted 
wihbank tflauence; trom that cordon of banks, too, whose 
patenay ¢ thuted not a lithe to the ele Hon ol tin whe 
iauuals, Se, tt was ungeatetultl 
toturoa his beck apo ther 
eornteg tre base degrees by which he did escend.” 

Sir, the measures of the Administration heving brought us 
to what we are, We hav preseed upon us an untr ed ey- 
periment, of which the bill belove us is a material part. 
A divorce is demanded from all banks = Sir, you wooed them 


aol wou them; aud, before you ask a diverce, resiore them to 
thorparty, aud the coumry to what you found it 

Nhe remedy proposed is a hard money eystem, aided by Trea- 
ury notes, the revenue Lo be receivable in there only, and kept 
by the officers of Government, tnstead of being deposited. 1 
in opposed, sir, to the system, and to every part of tt, and to 





ih lin particular without which, in ny humble jr ginent, 
itcanhnet be sustained. Twill vote for any loans of siupyples 
that may be necessary, and FP do not de ive to embarrass the Go- 

eranet utthe sooner ino ds brougot upon a level with the 
poopie, aod compelled to take the same kind of m ney they 

ike, the sooner WHI it ait the people aud the banks In resumilog 
confidence and specie payments; and so jong the Govern 


in Treasury notes it will continue bis plan, hos- 











tiie to the banking and credit eystem of the cor ry We had 
an inst of this, sir, In the cal toe the special sesston; the 
poopie t. presenied their oe: ances, and pentioued in vate for 

ich « but when the Goveroment Ixcame  secduced to the 
same Cm on asthe people, the President iseued his proch:. 
ination = Atoan could only be obained m the currency of the 


eoantry; andit compelled to resori to this, jnstead of Treasury 
notes, th: Goverument would of necessity add their influence 
and energy to the ethats of the banksand the people to cause a 





general restimiptton of specie payments, and a resioration of the 
comunatny to they jormer y.cor acd prosperny. Sir, the Go 
vernment andthe peorle ar ect to the same destiny, 
atd must have the sare currency: twocen homore ex slat the 
same time, than oppose stre. wcCUrren’s of alrin toe same 
space. The Government tiust cowe down to the system of 


credit and confidence of the people, or the people must be laced 
up to the scanty hard mon emof the Government. The 





centroversy is betwee ie Government aad iis system, 
and the people aud their system. Su, we netiher have 
por Can rm tae ta the country @ sufficient amount of specie to 
carry out the Government plan, ‘The report of the Secretary 


shows about thirty-fite millions in bank; aud, as there is but 
litle in cirenl ution, there te probably not over filty or s xty mil- 
lions now inthe county y, instead of seventy or eighty illions, 
as his been represente 1. Foriy hous has herevofor: oeen the 
usual amount estiinated to be in the country. Suppose, how 
ever, We can in future average filty millions; the Go: ernment, 
us agents, add brokers, will require at least twent as much 
more will be necessary for change and cireulatiy, and you 
leave only abou’ ten millions as the basis for all ik issues: 
consequently, you contract our whole circulation some fitiy 
ov sixty miflions—aboura chird or a fourth of its )<ual and ye- 
cessary amount; and if you take, asa part ofthis scheme, the 
Propositio ito prohibit the issue of bank bills under the deno- 
mination of twenty dolisrs, you contract the circu'ation still 
more. 

Gentlemen surely canvot see the evil that woul! arise from 
such a measure; they are Jed away with the m)'mum five 
pound and hundred franc notes of the Banke of L igland and 
France. Such a measure, if generally adopted, would com- 
pel every country Sank in the nation to wind up is business; 
for tt is a fact well known, that, whilst the profi. of the city 
banks arise, ina creat degree, from their deposites. the countiy 
banks look for tha’ object to the extent of their civer ation; end 





it they aie Ne permitted to desue bills of less ch coming ion 
than twenty Collers, chear bills, instead of anvert g into the 
general cin ulation of tre communty, will go at eoce into the 
hands of the large dealers, from them to the ¢ inka, and 


ran them back to the ecers, so that they wi unable ta 
rethin @ cirealation of es uMccent cmountto be profiinble. The 
peeple oO this country, tuci, hebditr, ni ciicume -ucrs, are very 
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Territory 6f Iawa—Mr. Shields. 
different from those of England and France, and require a 
much larger proportion of small money or change; here al! 
have money Constantly on hand, to a Jarge o: small amount; 
there millions are always penniless. Besides, England and 
France are old and rich, possessing an immense amount of 
solid capital; the wealth of tne Indies and the world has been for 
centunes pouring tito their bosom; whilst ours is but a new 
county, Whose capital is her credit, whose wealth the enter 
prise ant mitellicence of her sous. Noris it correct, sir, as hias 


heen arzued, that the anount of pome as teucrency may be 
increased) by our jocreastog went of the article ‘Specie ds 
either used as a currency of as ao article of merchanidtsc, Ls 
quantum asa currency depeiuds or the laws of trade and com- 
merce, as merchandire on the principle of demand end supply. 
lacresse your demand, thatis, pay more for it than itis worth 
for circulation, amd you merease (he aritele as merchandice, 


; ' 
a currency You say dam the Mississippi, and thus increase 


but, at the same (ime, you decrease even the present supply as 
the quan hy ol water above, but, 1p su doing, you obstruct the 
current, and render comparatively useless that increased quan- 
nity; and this has been the greatand fatelerror of the late Adimi- 
nistration, mm foremg epecie nto this country fo a epester 
amount than by the iaws of trade we are cottled to or could 
retain. Sir, Pdesive to see our specie basis cularged, but spon 
preper privciples, or it becomes &s useless a the woid of Midas. 

One mmporiaute fiectotthe scheme of the Goverment would 
be to weaken and eventually to destroy our credit and bank- 
ing system, By collecting the dues of (he Governmentin spe 
cie and Treasury notes only, they become more valuable than 
paper; and the factot the Goverument refusing to take bank 
aotes creates a distrust of their soundness in the public mind; 
andthe people, as tar as practicable, will pursue the course of 
the Government, and vefuse them also; or, 1 they are received, 
they are paid away as soon as possible, whilst specie is hoard- 
ed. ‘Thus the operation of the scheme will be to lessen the is- 
sue of bank notes, to return theni in bank the sooner, ta 
wi hdraw from the banks and circulation large amounts of spe- 
cle, aiid thus creatly reduce the total amount of « urrency, and 
of course maientally impauy iM not enurely destroy, our whole 
creditaud banking system. Sir, thissystem is of old standing, 
and associated wih the dearest mtcresis of our country. When 
the pilgrim fatherssought a refuge here, they brought with 
them but lule eold and silver, and they needed but litte; their 
own right arms supplied their wants; but these wants in- 
creased much faster thn their means of supplying them, until 
at length they were compelled to resort to the credit, aid event- 
ually to the banking system. And this system, sir, has made us 
what we are It sustained our fathers through their colonial 
dependerce and the trying scenes ofthe Revolution; it raised the 
Government from bankruptcy and distress to wealth and happi- 
ness, cemented the Union, projected and comjeted our great 
works of internal Improvement, and erected our seminaries of 
learning and eeience; and this, sir, isthe system which is to be 
crushed by the proposed experiment. Sir, our whole system, 
vucial and po'lical, ts one of mutual confidence and credit; and 
I would warn gentlemen to beware, lest when they wrest from 
its bese amatn pillar of that fair fabric, they do not commence 
au operation that will crumble the whole edifice to ruins, and 
reduce a free people toa state ef barbariem ; when all confi- 
dence in wealth, or virtue, or human right, will restin boltsand 
bars, andall law and order be superseded by the unbridledsway 
of the sword. Look at the effect of this echeme, sir, upon pro- 
perty; reduce the currency toa third or a fourth, and property 
and Jabor ave reduced in the same proportion; he who is now 
in debt but for a third or fourth of his tarm will be a bankrupt; 
andthe poor man Who how earus a Competence, must labor for 
a vhilling; and whilstyou thus decrease the value of property 
and labor, you add three or four fold to the means of the broker, 
the Lote shaver, andthe man of ready money, end enab'e them, 
thiouvh torced sates, to become the great landholders of the 
country —not the powerless rag barons, butthe potent hard mo 
ney haons of the day. You thus make the righ richer and 
the poor poorer, cromp ourcurrency, paralise our enterprise, 
bopede the maich of mind and wither the prospesity of the 
country; you place the people, as it were, under an exhausted 
receiver, and then b-d them live and flourish. The inconsistent 
projects of the Government. in first Causing an excessive ex- 
pansion of the currency, and then a contraction te almost no- 
thipg, remind one of those theologians who believe that the 
pains ef futurity will consist in being compelled to inhabit 
eome come’, Where at one moment the sulferer will be burnt 
toa cinder inthe sun, and at the next frozento an icicle im the 
rayless regions of space 

T believe, Mr. Chairman, that, with some improvements as 
to the specie besis,and to prevent the frauds of directors, our 
credit and banking system is the best that has yet been devised 
for a tree andenterprising people. i is better than the plan of 
Amsterdam, which hasail the evils ofa paper money, without 
any of its benefits; better than the Scoich land security system, 
which affords only anirredeemable paper currency.  Itis no 
monopoly, for all may becomestockholders. Norco the banks. 
in fact, trade oa the Government money, as has been alleged; it 
is but a mere exchange of credit and confidence—the banks 
taking the credits which the Government has, and giving their 
own credit in place ofthem; and whether the Government cre- 
dits consist of paper or specie, it makes but little difference; for, 
alter all, itmust rest upen mere confidence somewhere. You 
cannot individuahze the Government, and suppose it to hold its 
revencve in its right hand; it must place itin bank, er individu- 
al dey osite, and receive in tieu of tt only the credit er confi- 
dence in him who takes the deposite. And the objection of an 
exce-s of paper money comes with il grace from these who 
now propose, by this bill, to add to thatexcess ten millions of 
Gove: ment paper. — Nor does the conetitutional objection to 
the cress on or receiving a national currency come with better 
crace fro.> the fiiendeot this bill. Ifthe Government has the 
constitution 2! power to authorize A B (its Treasurer) to issue 
paper moi. vit has also the power to authorize A B and Co, 
todo the sane thing; for ifthe Constitution gives a power, the 
mode of is execution is a mere question of expediency. Hav- 
ing, however, no doulis in my own mind on this subject, 1 
leave the parallel cases to those 
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— “who cana hair divide, 


Re ween ite north snd neridiwest sade.’ 


Ii ie not ta he denied, sir, that Geavernment has the abstract 
hiahtoor power to collect re revenue inspecie. TI. may te 
“Well to heve agiant’s strength, but tyrannous to use it hkea 
giant.’ Tedeoy the morai right of the Government to abstract 
irom ctrealation so nruch specie as will derange the currency. 
There is a genera) and a epecial property in specie, as in the 
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air we breathe, or the stream that irrigates our meadows or 


turns our machinery; and the Government, like its cj 
morally bound by that principle which requires us oo jo , 

our own rights as pot to impair the rights vl others. Uy oye. 
tionable as the abstract right of the Government i 


(Zens, Is 


SB to stlect; 

kind of currency, and the mode of its custody, it is hs 
so than the rights of Siates, corporations, aud individuel< o.. 
the same subject: and suppose they, too, were to 


acount the 


Goverament plan, and receive nothing but specie of 
noes; establish thelr oWa indepencent treasuries, 
vauhs, and safes, a d iron chests; what a beauti.y! 
things we should soon have! Every department 





With theit 


o 





bound up and paralyzed by our own folly, and the w = i 
tical and suctal machine enurely stopped by the toreioy o 
absurd and antagonistic prince ple into ls every wi cel ce 
moun! Why, the mere private depesites alone. aceordine 15 
ihe iaie report of the Necietaty, amount to $127,597 155: 4 
louble our who'e amount ofepecie; and if the deposi ea 
to adopt the Government scheme, and attempt to Withdraw 


this sum from the banks, and place itin theic own |): 

their own Independent treasuries, what would beco.e 
gelden currency and gclden dreams of the Government! «4 
In comparison with the thousands of millions rm quired | 





business of the People, what is the twenty or thirty rj bi 
Governuinent revenue, that the former should be era; ce. 
give « security tothe latter?) A security! No, sir: ihe 
unsafe system for the public revenue ever devised: ‘ 
expose. to loss from defaulters, trom accident, trom t 
ciopement, and from every possible source 5 and the Pr. <) t 
but mocks the People with his taunts ebout the con, 
safety of the public vaulis, and the security arising the 
lact et the whole revenue amounting to only Uiicy bean 
dollars to each receiver and collector: as if the ea ol dee 
reve:.ue consisted in the bars and bolts that coufir¢ and 
netin the coutidence in those who possessed the mci 
lock and dissipate the unsunned treasure ; or as Hate se aya) 
metical division, wihout one in fact, of the publi 
would add to its security in New York and other place 
it is amassed In millions! 

One objection more, Mr. Chairman, and b have dor The 


propose scheme will acc immensely to the expense au po 
of the Federal Government What may be the objcet of ty 
Administration is net for me to say; it may be puis 

trietic; but, if so, why keep aloof from the banks end busi « 
of the people? Why notlend them your countena: ce in ay 
open and manly erm? Why not repeal the Specie Circula 
Why not adopt, at once, the resolutions which have bee. cfer: 
in this House and in the Senate for these objcets! Vy 
vote them down by party votes? If the object of orig 
hostility agatn-t the banks and currency was to obtain power, 
may we not conclude that that is still the object? aud that, by 
lyimg like an incubus upon the business of the couutry, as! 
discrediting bank paper, you may crush the State binks, ¢ 
substitute a grand Treasury bank?! And thus, by acqniring te 
expanding, and contracting, and controling power Oo! the cu: 
rency, you have in your hands the entire money power, with 
all us evils. The bill of October authorized the issue of! 
Treasury notes; this, in effect, authorizes the reissuc; but one 
step more, and you have a regular Treasury bank of issue; aii 
another small supplement, te carry these acts “infoefecs,” 
aud you have the whele—a bank of discount and de, osite. Sir, 
it is Idle to tell us thet the banking power must be subject tou ¢ 
Government, to prevent the Government being subject tot 


suchan absurdity was never heard of until te late srite be 

tween the Geverumentand the banks. No, sir, let there be a 
diverce—a divorce of tie Goveriment and the moiucy powes 
So fearful were the stateemen who formed the Consutucon on 
this point, that they prohibited the Senate from origmatuing a 
money bijl, because it exercised a part of the Executive poy 

e:; but somuch have we degenerated, that we now willimnely 
place the who.e money power, not wih the Senate, but woh 
ihe President alone; in the hands of one man, whose sutalteri 
cflicer, daring 40 be honest, may, accord to the doctrive ot 
the day, be stricken down at the moment, aud supers-ded bs 
one who 


od pa 











* Will crook the pliant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift will follow fawning.’ 

Sir, the Democtacy in which I was ouriuned taught me to 
guard againet the consolidation of power in the Federal Govern 
nent; but the late and present Adminietra ious have. by i 
spoils of office, the public patronage, the purse and the press 
by the prestration of the Senate, the Juciciary, end the peo- 
ple, done more to overthrow ihe righ's of the States, and con 
sulidate all power in the handsof cue mean, than all other Ad 
minigivations combined; and yet they claim to be the exclusive 
Democracy! Sir, our political institutions, I fear, are verging to 2 
fatal crisis; thepremonitory symptoms of disease have long been 
upon us; the collapsed state is ast approaching: the lite blood 
ot the Republic is concentrating here, whilst the extremities 
are languishing, dying. ‘The wheels of Government may stil! 
continue In motion, the different departments may secm to 
pertorm their proper functions, and we sit here and legislate 
under the cold forms of the Cous ituuon. and beneath the ample 
folds of that broad banner which is now floating above us; but 
virtually the spirit of the Constitution will have departed, the 
broad stipes and bright stars be }lotted out, and buta single 
gem, the ficemble of a consolidaicd Government, emit its daz 
zling ray toa deluded and degra’ed people. 











REMARKS OF MR. SHIELDS, 
Or Lin NESSEE, 
In the House of Repr+ -entatives, Wednesday, June 6, 1333— 


Ou the bill from Ue Senate to divide the Terriiory of Wis- 
consin, and to estal.: lithe Territe: | Government of Iowa. 


Mr. SHIELDS sai? t':ai it had forsned ne part of his expecta 
tion whatever to addres the House on the subject of this bill, 
nor did he then intend .v attempt any thing like a epee. h; but 
being incidentally entitied to the fluor,” he would take the occa. 
sion to express briefly a few of the reasons that weuld induce 
him to vote for the bill on i(s passage. oe 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, seid Mr. 8. provides for the @ivision 
of Wiscenein Territory, and for the establishment of a separa e 
Territorial Government 1 Iowa. The object of the bill, he 
sail, was instrict accordance with “safe precedents,” and ne- 
cessary to the welfere of the people in that portion of Wiscon- 
sie whrel: Lies west of the Mississippi river; ent he did not cen- 
sicer the ques:ion as to ihe annexation of Texas, that had been 





* Having moved the adjournment the evening previour 
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APPENDIX 








sed on yesterday by the gentleman from South Carolina, || 


(Nr. THOMPSON] at all iavolved in aa ye or defeat of this 
measure, or many of ts prev smons. fe found, on examia- 
tion, that as early as the year ISM the Northwestern Territory, 
(which then comprised al) that section of country northwest of 
the river Ohio, east of the Mississippi, and west of the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York, to our northern boundary) was 
divided into two separate Ferritories. The newly constituted 
Territory carved out of the then Northwestern Territory was, 
asis well known, called the Perritory offodiana, | (Land Laws, 
». 491, sec-1) This Territorial Government of Indiana was 
to go into operation, says the act constituuing that Perritory, 
80 soon as “satisfactory evidence should be given to the Go- 
vernor there of that such Was the wish of a majority of the free- 
holders, notwithstanding there might not be therein five thou- 
sand free male inhabitants of the age of twenty-one years aud 
upwards.” Ilere were two Perritorial Governments existing 
at the same time in the sae district of country, divided enly by 
an imaginary line, oue of them having a population of less than 
five thousand free males of and above the age of twenty-one 

ears. The Northwestern Ferritory still continued under a 

erritorial Government unul it was erected into a State in 1803, 

three years after the division had taken place. (Land Laws, Pp. 
474.) The Indiana Territory was divided, and the Territory of 
Michigan formed therefrom in ts05, And TT 9 Indiana was 
again divided, and the separate Territory of Hiinois constituted, 
while Iudiana herself was noi admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the other States until December, 1816; there 
being thus fzco ‘Territorial Governments contiguous to each 
other fur four years, and thice of those Governments, under the 
guardianship of the Generali Government, in the same relation 
to each other forthe term of seven years. (Land Laws, pp. 514 
and718.) Mr. 8. also sai Lit was well known that Wisconsia 
enjoyed the benefit uf a separate Territorial Government tor 
some time before the State of Michigan was admitted into the 
Union; and the delegate from W isconsin had his seat here while 
Michigan was stilia Territory, This much he had thought pro- 
per to observe in reply to the allegation so frequently made yes- 
terday, that it had not been usual to constitute separate Terri- 
torial Governments coutiguous to each other in the same sec- 
tion of country; and that few instances had occurred, it had 
been said, of dividing a Territory, except for the purpose of 
forming and admitting a State into the Union The reverse he 
found to be true. As faras the authority of precedents could 
go to establish the propriety of the course sought to be pursued 
by the Government la the proposed measure, he thought it suf- 
ficiently ample. The action of the General Government in like 
cases had been uniform. Wiéi.enever it had appeared to be ne- 
cessary for the happiness, welfare, and convemence ofany por- 
tion of eur citizens residing in dista: t pirts of our Territories, 
it has been the benigu policy of the Federal Government to ex- 
tend to them the benetits, biessings, and protection of civil go- 
vernment. Indeed, it was necessary tor the safety and protec- 
tion of our right to and possession of the soil itself. 

Surely, said Mr. S. a good case had been made out in the 
present instance. The Teriicry of Wisconsin embraced one 
of the most extensive, rich, and fertile sections of country 
within the limits of the United States, with a population of 
more than fifty thousand sculs. It was something like a thou- 
sand miles in length from east to West, and eight hundred in 
width, comprehending an area equal in extent to that of some 
three or four of the largest States inthe Union. Two-thirds of 
its inhabitants and the greater portion of its tertitory lay west 
of the Mississippi, which was to be the boundary when the pro- 

ynsed division should take place between the new Territory of 
om and Wisconsin. This river, and the great distance to be 
travelled over in traversing this country, formed a very con- 
siderable barrier to the intercourse of the citizens, and particu- 
larly to their association together under one local Government. 
Much greater were these embarrassments to the citizens of 
Wisconsin than those of a similar kind which had been en- 
countered in any of the instances he had cited. And the popu- 
lation which was embraced ia the proposed Territory was more 
thantriple in numbers to that required in the formation of other 
Territorial Governments. Forhis part he did not see how tha 
protection asked for could be withheld without doing manifest 
injustice to a very considerable and meritorious portion ef our 
fellow-citizens. The chief boast of our Government was, he 
said, that it meted out even-handed justice to all. As to the 
objection that it would lead to the more speedy erection of a new 
Siate, he did not consider that now properly open to discussion, 
at least if it be applied to the formation of a State east 
of the Mississippi. This bill, however, did not propose to 
change the government in any part of the Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, or to provide any form for its future government 
after it shall cease to be under a Territorial Government; it 
merely gave additional facilities and conveniences to her citi- 
zens under the form of Government that now exists there. 
Every question which 1s now open will still be open, notwith 

standing this bill shall become a law. He conceived the ques- 
tien as to the erection of a State east of the Mississippi out of 
that part of this Territory which was once included in the 
Northwestern Territory, as settled, and, indeed, not open for con- 
troversy. By the cession act of Virginia, it was conditioned ex 

pressly, that the territory so ceded, of which this isa part, 
should be laid out and formed into States containing a suitable 
extent ofterritory, not less than one hundred nor mere than one 
hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto as circum- 
stances would admit; and that the States so formed should be 
distinct Republican States, &c. (Land Laws, p. 98.) On the 
30th December, 1788, the Legislature of Virginia, on the recom- 
mendation of Congress, revised their act of cession so far as to 
empower Congress to make such a division of the said Territory 
into distinctand Republican States, not more than five nor less 
than three in number, as the situation of the country and future 
circumstances miz!it require, and, at the same time, recognising 
and confirming, as far as their act could do so, the ordinance of 
Congress of the 13:h July, 1787, for the government of the Ter- 
Titory northwest of the river Ohio. (Land Laws, p. 101.) It 
was alsostipulated in the ordinance of Congress, and the act of 
Virginia above cited, that whenever any of the States (to be 
formed out of the Northwestera Territory) should have sixty 
thousand free inhabitants therein, such State should be admit- 
ted by its delegatesinto the Congress of the United States, on 
an equal footing wich the original States in all respects what- 
ever, and should be at liberty to form a permanent constitution 
and State Government. (Land Laws p. 101.) 

These stipulated regulations, he believed, had so far been ad- 
hered to. Four States had already been formed out of that Ter- 
ritory, and there was yet remaining a quantity of territory suf- 
fisient for another State. It would be time enough to consider 
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the obligations that Congress may be under to admit a new 


State in that quarter int wie Union, when its hall 





iabitants 








present a republican form of government, wow that they 
have the requisite number! jhavitants, Some of the msutu 
tions in the States hereto! re formed out of 


he territory of 
, ditiered very materially trem in- 
hich he was mere particularly at- 
tached. But that question was not mvolved in the passage of 
this bill. He considered the pe spre wes! and east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, lu the ‘Territory ei Wisconsin, as standing on a 
very different fooung with regard to this question, which was 
an argument in favor of the division. So tar as the great nehts 
of the people of the different sections of this Union were con 

cerned, he would adhere to the solemn compacts which had 
been entered inte, and plant himself for the defence of those 
rights on constitutional guaranties. When the people west 
of the Mississippi shall ask to be admitted into the Union, and 
a State is to be erected, ten the question mooted by the gentle 

man fiom South Carolina [Mr. Thompson} on yesterday would 
he proper and open fairly jor discussion. Unul then, the peo 

ple ofthe Territory enjoyed the same rights properly, that we 
of the South do on that subject. He thought it would be a 
subject of choice with those mterested in the two Governments 
at the Ume the State shall seek to be admitted into the Union 

He should so regardit. The other question also mooted by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 'T.] did not come properly 
within the scope ofthis discussion. He meant the question of 
the annexation of Texas tothe Federal Union. He allowed no 
man to surpass fim tn zeal, in advocating the propriety of the 
annexation of that Repubhe to the United States. He thought 
we were morally, socially and politically bound to extend the 
benefits and blessings of our form of government to that gallant 
people. And the time, he said, was not distant when the refu- 
sal to admit that State into the Union would be regarded by all 
parties, throughout this wide-spread Coniederacy, as THE GREAT 
ERROR Of the American peop'e. He would not, however, in- 
taude this subject into the discussion, but satisfy himse!f by say- 
ing, he was the advocate of the proposed annexation on all 
suitable occasions. 

It seemed to him the provisions of the bill presented strong 
Claims to our favorable consideration, in what poiat of view 
soever it might be examined: the vast extent of territory em- 
braced—capable of being framed into several States—exceed- 
ingly fertile, witha rapidly increasing population; its popula- 
uon suffering by an almos: total destitution of law anc order, 
without which civil society could not safely or long exis As 
far asthe force of precedent can be recognised in any case, the 
authority was ample an! abundantin the case before us. We 
were bound by such authoriiy, untess some valid exception 
were shown tointervenc; and as to the other questions to which 
allusions hat been made, they were reserved questions, subject 
to be decided whenever the question for the admission of uny 
new State into the Union, west of the Mississippi, shall come 
up for the decision of this House. The act which we were 
then catled on to perform would not alter existing relations, ex- 
cept as tothe conve nience, saicty, and accommodation ofa 
greater number of the people. 


which he had been speaking 
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INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAMS, 


Or Norru Canora, 
In the House of Representatives, Thursday, June 23, 1338— 
On the bill to increase the Ariny. 

Tam not, said Mr. WILLIAMS, disposed to vote for the bill 
sent to us by the Senat», proposing to increase the army; nor 
shall I vote, accerding to present impressions, for that reported 
by the commitiee of the House, unless it is amended in some 
of its essential features 

la support ef this scheme for an augmentation of the arniy, 
we have heard doctrines advanced and principles avowed, 
which, in my judgment, are utterly repugnant to the very nature 
of our political sysiem. The gentlemi from New York, (Mr. 
Bronson,] in his remarks ou yesterday, entirely discredited the 
services of the militia in war as wel! as in peace. He stated 
that the militia coul | not be relied on at any time; that expe- 
rience had proved thei to be totally useless; and, therefore, it 
was necessary to supersede the service of the militia by an 
increase of the regular army. 

From these docurmes in regard to the militia, said Mr. W. 
I beg leave to dissent radically and thoroughly. I deny that the 
milidia are liable to the objections which have been urged; and, 
in the next place, if the objections are well-founded, it is 
not the proper way to remove them by an increase of the regu- 
lar army. 

{Here Mr. Bronson explained, and said “he had not stated 
any thing to discredit the militia, or to supersede their service 
by the employment of regular troops,” &c. | 

Mr. W. said he was sorry to have misunderstood the gentle- 
man from New York; but he still believed that the inference he 
had drawn was justified by the remarks of the gentleman. 
That gentleman had said that the militia of New York on the 
Canada frontier had become infected with the spirit prevalent 
in that region, and could not be relied on for the entorcement of 
our neutral duties, and the consequent preservation of peace 
between the United States and the Government of Great Britain. 
If the militia are not to be called upon to perform this duty, it 
was difficult, said Mr. W. to perceive what kind of service they 
ever could perform. They must be superseded, they must be 
entirely dispensed with in all future operations of the country, 
if deemed inadequate to engage in that particular kind of service 
to which the gentleman has referred, and for which he has 
said regular troops are especially needled at the present moment. 
While, therefore, the gentleman from New York has disavowed 
any intention of discrediting the militia, or ae them by 
the employment of regular troops, yet, said Mr, W. the doc- 
trines maintained by the gentleman necessarily lead to such a 
result; for, if notto be engaged in the service designated by him, 
they could not possibly be employed in any service whatever. 

Now, sir, were these the doctrines and opinions avowed by 
the founders of the Republican creed in former periods of our 
history? Most assuredly not. On the contrary, the opinions 
and precepts of that political school, to which some gentlemen 
now profess especially to belong, are directly the ieverse of 
what we have heard on the present occasion. Let me read to 
the committee [said Mr. W.] the sentiments of Mr. Jefferson 
on this subject; they ought to be commended particularly to 
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the attention of gentlemen who now claim to be his exclusive 
disciples ' 

In the inauguial address delivered by Mr. Jefferson on the 
ith of Macch, 1801, Le called the attention of the America 
people to certain leading objects wo which the policy ef his 
Admifistrauen would bedirected. Among these, he stated that 

“A weli disciplined militia was our best reliance ic poace, 
and for the first moments of war, ull regulars may relieve 
them; the supremacy of the civil over the military auth rity,” 
ec. : ) 

On the 8th of December following, in the first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, he says 

“A statement has been formed by the Secret 


ry of War, on 
mature consideration, of ali i 


i@ posts and stations where gar- 
risons will be expedient, and of the number of meu requisite 
foreach garrison. ‘The whole amount is considerably short of 
the present military establishment. For the surplus no parti- 
cular use can be potmitedout For defence agamst invasion 
their number sas nothing; noris it conceived needful or safe 
that a standing army should be kept up in time of peace for 
(hat purpose. Uncertain as we must ever be of the particular 
pomntin our ctrcumierence where an enemy may choose to in- 
vade us, tie only force whichean be ready at every pont, and 
compet) to oppose them, is the body of neighboring citizens, 
as forme fiatoa militia. On these, collected trom the paris 
most convenient, In numbers proportioned to the invading 
force | is best to rely, not only to meet the first attack, out, if 





it thr 8 to be permanent, to maintain the defence until re- 
gular, inay be engaged to relieve them.” 

Sui, Mr. Chairman, wee the sentiments entertained by 
that! ly ofmen known formerly as the Republican party. 
Tot. especial attention, therefore, of the gentleman from New 


Yor‘. and those associated with him, T would commend these 
doct. ines of Mr. Jutlerson, as being eminently useful at this 
time; for they will indicate, as | think, mostclearly the course 
Walch oughi to be pursued by the House in regard to the pro- 
position now before us. If we yield, as we should do, to the 
tufluence of the principles which formeriy governed the coun- 
iry, We must Vote against all projects for increasing the regu- 
lararmy, unless it is absolutely and indispensably necessary to 
do so, 3 : 

Now, what, let me ask, said Mr. Wit.tams, is the necessity 
for this increase of the army! Are we notin profound peace 
with all the world, or, at least, wit!) all the civilize! world? No 
thing appears to the contrary. We are not advised by the Ex- 
ecutive that any danger exists of a collision with the Govern 
ment of Great Britain, on the Canada trontier, or the fronuer of 
the State of Maine. — All points respecting the boundary ques- 
tion are to be the subjectsof future and further negotiation be- 
tween the two Governments. A disposition is thus manifested, 
by both parties, to treat peaceably for the settlement of these 
matiers rather than go to war. 

On the Canada frontier there is no more danger of collision 
than there ison the Northeastern border. ‘There may occasion 
ally be some unlawful and violent movements of individuals in 
that quarter, but none to Involve the two Governments. In- 
deed, said Mr. W. it may be stated as an incontrovertible truth, 
that notwo nations ever went to war for the licentious and un- 
lawful conduct of their citizens or subjects towards each other, 
unless the nations were predisposed to engage in hostilities, 
Whenever the two Governments had exerted theniselves to pre- 
s¢rve peace, they had been successtul; they had always been 
able to prevent war, and maintain between them the most ami- 
cable relations. He took it for granted that the United States 
had no disposition to go to war with England; on the other 
hand, England has no disposition to go to war with the Uniced 
States. Her commercial interest Is greatly promoted by trad 
ing with this country, and that alone would check any inclina- 
tion to goto war. Butif this consideration should fail, there 
were other motives which would restrain her. She ought to 
know, and she will have sagacity enough to perceive, that the 
first canon fired in a national war between the two countries 
will effectually seal the independence of all her Provinces on 
this continent. The troubles already existing in Canada are 
sufficiently vexatious and embarrassing to her, without adding 
to them the weight and the consequence of a war with the 
United States. In the absence, then, of all other motives, this, 
of itself, would induce Great Britain to maintain -peace with 
the United States, and not unnecessarily to provoke war, by 
commencing hostilities on account of the unauthorized and hi 
centious acts of ovrcitizens. These acts will be prompily dis 
avowed by our Government, and the aggressors signally pun- 
ished, according to the provisions of the law which has lately 
been passed for enforcing the observance of our neutral duties 
Let the courts of justice, the marshals, let all the peace officers, 
from the President dawn to the lowest functionary, do their du 
ty, and, my word for it, there will not be the least necessity fin 
a military force of any kind. 

But the gentleman from New York has told us that the peo- 
ple of th® United States on the borders of Canada are disaffect 
ed, and will not yield submission to the laws of their own coun- 
try; that they were irresistibly inclined to engage in the Insur- 
rectionary contest now going on in the neighboring territory, 
and therefore we must have a military force to resirain our 
own citizens. ; 

It was difficult for him to believe, said Mr. W. that such evils 
existed to the extent stated by the gentleman from New York. 
He could not believe that our citizens were thus disloyal and 
disatfected towards their own country. Exceptions, no doubi, 
were tote found of evil-disposed persons who would violate 
the laws regulating our neutral conduct, in the same manner as 
they would vidlateany othertaw. Butthese, he must think, 
were exceptions to the general rule; and while they were to be 
found, there was, nevertheless, a large majority of the people 
who were well disposed and peaceable, and who would be de- 
termined, at all hazards, tosupport the laws of their country. 
Let the offenders, therefore, be arrested, and brought be- 
fore the courts; let them be tried and punished as the law 
directs. ; ; 

I protest, said Mr. W. against this plan of executing the laws 
al the pointofthe bayonet. Sir, the laws prescrib ng and de- 
fining our neutral duties have all been passed by the civil au- 
thority of the Government, and of course must be executed by 
the same authority. The military power must never be per- 
mitted to interpose for the execution of our laws in the first in- 
tance. Uf the military power sheuld be called upon to execute 
the laws regulating our neutral duties on the Canada frontier, it 
may, with the same propriety, be required to execute any other 
law. If all our laws are to be executed by the military power, 
then the whole country will be converted into one came, and 
martial law will prevail universaliy throu recut the land. Are 
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yared for this! Arethey willing to thu super- 
le the « Luthor ty altogether, and to introduce in its stead 
‘yp liary power? Lhopenot. But yet the doctrines relied 
‘oa fur (ha support of Chis bill go to thatlength. Mr. Jefferson, 
,) the inaugural address from which I have read, laya tt down 
» fyidamnental maxim of his political creed, as a tenet of the 
Kopublicaniom ofthat day, that “the supremacy of the civil 
ver the cory power’ was always to be maintained — Ta the 
ce bel is. however, the civilis to be always subor linate to 
the mifitary power. Not only so, but iis to be entirely super- 
led by i and the citizens of the country are to be made the 


pontieme 


subdjecta@ofa jiiliary police, which is to act upon and control 
them in ali haroporatooe, No, air, eaid Me W. 1 will never 
avaven) oth joctiriues, our Will oy vote ever be given to esta- 
yiieh yin puactice 

A wot, for the eave of argument, that aome millitary force 
is ne wary to be ounsloyed on the Canada border, the ques 
tion then arises, what kind of force ought itto be? I answer 

pat ioulibe the oiluia, and not the regular army. For 
ihia vice Che militia is Che description of force peculiarly fitted 


rod oomted out by the Constitution, by the nature of our Go- 
yorum at, and the babi of our people. 

Tae @ otieman from New York says the militia on the Cana- 
da tronaer partake of the spirit which is to be suppressed, and 
relied on. But can you not order out the militia 
from te adjolsing States, or from remote parts of the same 
did General Washington do when it Was neceasa- 
ry ty putdewa the whiskey insurrection in Pennsy!vania, and 


ear 
Mratal ita 


t rebboring militia of that Sauce were so disaffected that 
tnotbhe reliedon? Did he call on Congress for an in- 

cr eol the regular army, aga substitute forthe militia force 
which could not,er would not, be employed? No, sir. He 
called out the militia of Vircinia and Marviland, and they an- 
: t every purpe Why crnnot the same be done now? 


i ‘ Hor iitba at New York cann 


tor th vliia ef the adjoining States 


» be trusted to perform this du- 
of New 
ates They, no 


iv, mave a cal 
jers’y and Pennsylvania, or of the bh 
ly willbe prompt to obey cute any duty 
which oy be required of them joc prese ue peace of the 
country. So tite, in this aspect of the case, the propose! in- 
crease of Che army is not necessary. Ifa military force is to be 
employed at all, ishould be a militia force, and not of regular 


eter 


my Cail ane 


roapa ; 

We thus see thaton the Northern border it is not necessary to 
employ cegular troops. Neither is it necessary on the North- 
eastern frontier. All the points in controversy respecting the 


rue boundary line of the State of Maine, we are liformed, will 
he the subject of farther aegotiation between the Governments 
ited States and Great Britain. If further negotiation is 
ited on for the setdement of this boundary question, and 


ofthe Ue 


to b 


the remov all the difficuldes growing outot it, every body 
nustal at it would not only be unnecessary, but impolt- 
fie, ty stacon a llitional oops on the frontier at this ime, The 
proposed mcrease of the army cannot, therefore, be required on 


ace matol che poiais in controversy respecting the boundary of 


’ Maine Nor is the increase required by any exigen- 
cree oa} the public service on the seaboard. The gentleman from 
lascachu (Me. Reep) told us yesterday, with his charac- 
terivtic candor and truth, thathis part of the seaboard did not 
wantwuch military defence as is proposed inthis bill; that only 
ron were required to preserve the forts from decay, and 
the uaa trom rusting; and thatif, at any time, a greater force 

“Jed for this purpose than regularly stationed there, a 
few Hinonal Ishborers might be temporaniy engaged, &c. In 
y the constant employment of a greater force than was 
lel m be avoided, and every interest of the public ser- 
ly promoted. Now, we all know this view of the sub- 
and 1 thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
¢ submiutied it, because he must be regarded by 
ing better able to give evidence on this precise 
ohermember. What is true in relation to that 
‘vast of Massachusetts, is equally true in relation 
toall other points ofour maritime frontier, 
ro nicthusion, then, to which I come, is this: that a large 
military ferce isno where wanted to defend and protect our 
ber'ers, cxeoplin Arkansas and Missouri; and, perhaps. in 
Towa Territory There, T admit, Trom present appearances, it 


tto be correct, 


weald be pry feat te staven some regular troops. The Florida 
warisa’ anenl, or vearly sa, cad no additional f ree will be 
wantedindiat Territory. The grea'er part of the army can be 
withdrawa from other quarter’, and placed in the West, South. 
west, cod Nort'woest, to be ready, if occasion shoald require, to 
defen | Missourt, Arkansas, an! lowa Territory. For this pur- 


pose, the gentleman from Arkimsas [Tr. Yann) has estimaied 
that five thousand troops will be required. The army at pre- 
sent isabout eight thousand <trong; and on the supposition that 
the estimate of the g i from Arkansas is correct, there 
will stillrema a ) wisand to he disposed of asthe exigen. 
cies of the service may demand. From these views, it is evi- 
dent that our army, at this time, is adequate to all the purposes 
for which an army, intime of peace, can be wanted; that there 
ja not the least necessity for the increase contemplated by the 
bill before the House 

Batthe centlerman from New York (Mr Bronson] !:18 said 
that militia are more expensive than regular troops; a ul there- 
fore, oa the score of economy, if nothing else, we shou! | depend 
npon the fatter, aod dispense with the services of th» former. 
To this reasoning Mr. W. said he was by no means} r ‘pared to 
subscribe. To the first place, if we are w abolish the militia 
service because it costs more than the service of regular troops, 
we shoul noi stop trere, but go much deeper into’ou political 
system, ant oblect altogether to free Government, because it 
is more expensive thin monarchy. No doubt, Mr. Chairman, 
you could engage a man to rale over this country, asa monarch 
of absolute and uncostrolied power, for an expense infinitely 
jess than is required to eupport our Republican institutions, 


with all their checks and balances, ordained for the purpose of 


preserving vel perpotuating the liberties of the poople. A 
monar hy or despotism is a very simple kind of G wernment, 
and, in this view of Hie cre, very cheap in its Administration. 
For one or two huatred thousand dollars, or fora rsuch less 
sum, we might sipulate with many men to govern us abso- 
jutely, aad Cras avoid a'l exnense of supporting a Congress, an 
Fecautive Department, with its various branches, an? a Ju fi- 
ciary, wich overy yeor cost us so many thousands or perhaps 
millkeitof noney. fo this condition, too, we eho! | be freed 
tromalithacares the troubles, and sometimes vexa'i as, which 


atten tua wien exercising the rights of self-governaeut. But 


sould we, oO this acco mt, edoelish our presen’ mitehtess Frys. 
tem ef free Goverament, and substitute a monricehy, because 
y bs not #0 expensive and is less complicated? [E hope not. I 
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do not believe the gentleman from New York intended this; but 
still his reasoning goes to that extent. The framers of our Con- 
stitution doubtless knew what they were doing. They foresaw 
that the Government which they were constructing would be 
expensive in ics administration; but, notwithstanding this, they 
were determined toestablish it, because in no other way could 
the liberties of a free poople be preserved. 

Now, I would no more dispense with the militia because they 
are expensive, than would change the Government because it 
is more expensive than a monarchy. Tue reason in one case, 
it seems to me, 18 just as good asit is inthe other. The Consti- 
tution itselfhas given tothe miliua acertain rank in the Govern- 
ment; it has pointed out certain duties for them to perform; it 
has declared that these duties belong appropriately to the mili- 
tia; that it is more safe fora free people to rely upon them than 
to trust to regular troops, &e. Under these circumstances, it 
does not become us at the present day to pretend that we have 
more wisdom than our ancestors, and to dec“ure that all their 
fears of the danger of standing armies were unfounded and ima- 
ginary. 

ir iF imowtd be proved beyond al! doubt that the militia were 
more expensive than regular troops, (Mr. W. eaid,) he woyld 
not be willing to dispense with them, and rely solely on the lat- 
ter. He would stiil adhere to the maxims of wisdom promul- 
gated by our ancestors, and maintain that standing armies in 
time of peace were dancerous to the liberties of a free people, 
and ought not to be allowed; on the contrary, he should main- 
tain that the militia at all times were the great bulwark and the 
best defence ol any people disposed to preserve and perpetuate 
their liberties. 

But(eaid Mr. W.) Lam unwilling to admit the fact, as stated 
by the genUeman from New York, to wit: that regular troops 
are cheaper than the militia. Their services miay cost less for 
the ume they are employed, but that is not a correct view ofthe 
case; for the regulars, whether employed in active service or 
rot, whether engaged in actual campaigns against an enemy or 
lying at their ease in garrisons, cost the Government about the 
same amount of money; whereas the militia, when not in actual 
rervice, are discharged, and cost nothing for the time they are 
athome. Take, forexample,a period of five years, during one 
half or two-thirds of which it is necessary to employ either the 
militia or reguiar troops. If you rely upon the latter, you are 
obliged to engage them for the whole period of five years; but 
if you rely uponthe militia, you may employ theiu only when 
their services are wanted, and be relieved from the expene of 
supporting them at any other time. In this view of the case, 
it must be evident (said Mr. W.) that the militia are less ex- 
pensive than the regular army, and therefore the Government 
ought to depend on the former, and reject the latter, in every se- 
ries of legislative acts. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bronson] had intro- 
duced to the notice of the House yesterday an account render- 
ed against the Government by some of the militia lately en- 
gaged in the service in the State of Alabama. Mr. W. said he 
could not tell why this account was exhibited to the view of the 
House, if it was not for the purpose of discrediting the militia, 
of throwing upon them some odium, and fortifying the idea 
that it was cheaper to engage regular troops for our defence 
and protection. But this account, itappeared, was onty a soli- 
tary instance, and should not be taken as reflecting any discredit 
on the general character of the militia. The great question in 
regard toit which ought to be asked by the House is, “ whether 
the account was paid by the officers at the Treasury, &c. 
If it was paid, the balanc: attaches chiefly to the accounting 
officers of the Treasury Department, who had power to arrest 
it. and by that meansto stop the abuse. If the account was 
rejected at the Treasury, then no harm was done to the public, 
exceptas tothe example of rendering an improper account 
against the Government. The officers who rendered or made 
out the account against the United States might have thought 
themselves perfectly right and justifiable in doing so; with 
thein it might have been merely an error of judgment, for which 
they are no more censurab’e than any other persons who 
thought they hada claim to payment which they could not 
legally receive. 

But if errors of this kind, whether accidental or designed, 
are to operate to the prejudice of the militia, the regular army 
would not be exempt from the same prejudice. With accounts 
made out against the Government by officers of the regular 
army, (Mr. W. said,} he had been once very familiar; and, if 
not more mistaken than he ever was, accounts equally objec- 
tionable had been exhibited by those officers against the Go- 
vernment repeatedly. Yet no objection was derived from that 
fact against tie army in general. In the estimation of the 
friends of the military establishment, such instances were ex- 
cused, were looked upenas errors of the head, as excep- 
tions to the general rule, and not to be taken as furnishing the 
basis of a valid objection to the wholearmy. Mr. W. said he 
was certain, if the militia are to be condemned in consequence 
of the exhibition of such accounts, the regular army would be 
equally condemne:, if the accounts they exhibit from time to 
time could be rigidly scrutinized. 

Mr W. said he had not intended to engage in the discussion 
of this bill, ner would he have departed from that intention if 
the gentleman from New York had not avowed doctrines and 
opinious in support of the measure which he thought required 
some reply. He had been as brief as he could in stating his 
reasons for dissenting from the arguments of the gentleman 
from New York, and he hoped he had not trespassed upon the 
time or attention of the House. He would conclude by ex- 
pressing the wish that the bill might be rejected, unless it 
shoul! beso amended as to remove most, if not all, the well- 
founde. objections to it. 

FE RT TLS SA, OSI ae CORTE | 


REMARKS OF MR. ROBERTSON, 
Or VirGinia, 


In the Houseof Representation, Thursday, June 23, 1838— 
On the bill to Increase the Army. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said he would detain the committee but 
afew moments. He was opposed to the contemplated increase 
of the army, and still mere to the principles upon which that 
Increase Wax openly advocated. He saw no necessity, indeed, 
for any augmentation whatever at thistime. The Flerida war, 
fas it was culled, might be considered as atanend. Our rela- 
tions with G eat Britain were essentially pacific. It is true, 
we had an u settled question in relation to the Maine bounda- 
ry; but negovations were pending, and noone had ventured to 
place the necessity of augmenting our military force on the 
ground of an apprehe rupture with Great Britain. Such 
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aground would not be likely to have the best effect in bringy, 
our negotiations to an amicable close. We are, in truth, si2 
(said Mrr. R ) at peace with the world; and a proposition js 
now pope A made to double our military establishment, so 
far as any addition may be shown to be necessary to protect 
the Indian frontier, none would hesitate to grant it; bu: our 
present establishment, if completed, would comprise probab! 
between seven and eight thousand men, and there is no = 
ployment for them any where except on the Indian frontie; 
Ordinary laborers, or, at most, a few soldiers, are quite suff. 
cient to keep the forts in a state of preservation Let {he 
whole force, then, except what may be required for that pur. 
pose, be withdrawn for the defence of the frontier settlements 
so long as there may be indications of hostility in that quarter. 
This force would be more than sufficient to awe or repel the 
Indians. Thegentleman from Arkansas himself, (Mr. Ygyy 
does not, if 1 correctly understood him, ask for more than five 
thousand troops. : 

But, sir, we are told of disturbances on the Canada borders 
also; and that is the true secret, or rather the avowed growl, 
on which the increase of the army is urged. The genilemay 
from New York (Mr. Bronson] gives us to understand that we 
are in need of a military police. Yes, sir, we want an army, 
not to contend with foreign enemies, but to quell the rebellious 
spirit of our own citizens on the bordersof Canada The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans} teils us the civil authority 
cannot or will not restrain the lawless individuals who see) 
disposed to take part in the Canadian revolt. ‘The civil oflicers 
will not arrest, courts and juries will not convict and punish 
We must have a standing army, then, in a state of peace, w 
enforce the execution of our laws against our own citizens. 
Sir, Look upon this as a dangerous and alarming doctrine, 
which should be met at the threshold, It seems as if we have 
forgotten the very elementary principles of free government, 
and are resolved to break down every barrier erected by ou; 
ancestors against despotism. Ido not mean to say that the 
liberty of the country is seriously endangered by the addition 
now proposed to be made to our military establishment. The 
danger is in the principle on which that increase is demanded: 
the precedent of raising and keeping up a standing army in 
time of peace to enforce the civil authority. Establish’ this 
precedent, and you will find yourselves, at no distant day, and 
before perhaps you suspect your danger, under the dominion 
of a military despot. The principle itself is the priuciple ot 
military despotism. In the earlier periods of our history, the 
S¥ates were jealous of standing armies; now, sir, they are peti- 
tioners, it seems, for the boon. 

The State of New York, with between two anil three millions 
of inhabitants, cannot, it seems, execute the laws without the 
aid of a military force furnished by the Federal! Government. 
And what, sir, is your army to do? Make war upon those 
whom, we are told, the courts and juries refuse to punish! 
No one will go the length of suggesting so monstrous a pro- 
position, Gentlemen say it is wanted forthe purpose of arrest. 
ing those who avould violate our neutrality. What, str, if they 
fly or resist? Shoot them down ; there is no other al'ernative 
but todo that, or suffer them to escape. But say they yield, or 
are captured. What then? Are they to be dragged for trial 
before a military ccurt?) No; they are to be turned over, we 
are told, to the civil authority. Why, sir, the very pretext for 
calling in the military is the alleged refusal of the civil autho. 
rity to act against the offenders. Of what avail is it to brmg 
to trial before a civil tribunal those whom it will instanti 
discharge? Or will you surround your halls of jus:ice with 
Pretorian bands, and compel your juries and judges to con- 
demn at the point of the bayonet? Sir, 1 am unwilling to be- 
lieve that the great State of New York is unable, by constitu- 
tional means, to prevent her citizens from violating the neu. 
trality 1t becomes us to observe. If, however, she should fail, 
I admit it is the duty of this Government to interpose. But 
how, sir? Not by astandingarmy ‘The framers of the Cou- 
stitution contemplated no such recourse. They expressly gave 
to Congress the power of providing for calling out the militia 
for the purpose of executing the laws of the Union; and deep. 
rate must be the condition of the country when no dependance 
can be placed either upor the civil authority or the great bedy 
of the militia. But the militia now, sir, is the theme of deri. 
sion, as, indeed, is the Constitution itself. Standing armies 
only, it seems, can be relizd on; and, upon the same princi le 
that they are now required on the borders of Canada, we sha!! 
have them, no doubt, in case any discontent shall be manifested 
at the proceedings of this Government, stationed hereafter 
upon the borders, or in the interior of the States, to awe them 
intosubmission. Bir, disguise it as you will, this attempt to 
enforce obedience to the civil authority, in time of peace, by 
means of a standing army ; this scheme of what the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Bronson,] in soft phrase, termsa mili- 
tary police, is a dangerous innovation—a striking and most 
alarming proof of the rapid dec'ine of Republican principles. 

One other question, sir, andl amdone. The proposed aug- 
mentation of the regular force has been estimated by a gentle- 
man who preceded me (Mr. Bell) as likely to cost three mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. Is this a time te add this heavy 
amount to the enormous and extravagant expenditures already 
authorized, and which greatly, it is thought, exceed our revenue 
for the current year? Leave our of view the odious purpose 
which, in part, is avowed as the object of the measure, and the 
force, I repeat, already authorized under existing laws, is fully 
adequate to protect the India» ‘rontier. Sir, if a humane po- 
licy be adopted towards the In 'i:ns, there will be no occa7ion 
for making war them. [i they meditate an attack upon our 
settlements, they are drive: on Ly the irresistible impulse of 
hunger. We have diminished their hunting grounis, and de- 
prived them, in a measure, of the meansof susbsistence. The 
period has arrived, or is at hand, when they can no longer draw 
the temporary supplies furnished by t-e Governmentof the 
United es. I aim authorized, upon high authority to say, 
that the condition of many of the tribes is such that they must 
probably perish unless further relief be extendedtothem. The 
Governor of Arkansas. from whom I derive my information, is 
now probably within this Hall; and I feel justified in saying that 
it is his opinion this relief should be afforded. It is the want of 
food which makes them re«"less. It is not in human nature, or 
at least in that of the untutered savage, to submit patien'ly to 
starvation. We have been, perhaps, mainly the cause of their 
suffering; and I submit it to the consideration of the committee, 
whether, instead of voting three millions to cut their throats, it 
it would not be more economical, more just, and more humane, 
to expenda sixth of the anount in giving them bread. LL 
us adopt this policy, ani then our existing military establieh- 
ment wil! be ary ly su Ecieut, These are my reason., sir, for op 
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posing at this time the great and unnecessary augmentation now 
Hrop sed. So far as respects any anticipated attack by the In- 
tians, or foreign aggressions from any quarter, I believe it to be 
wholly uncalted for; and I will never consent to raise a single 
min for the purpoge, suggested by the gentl.man from New 
York, of cre ving whatis called a mi! it«ry police, or, more pro 
porly speaking, of laying the foundation ofa military despotism. 


REMARKS OF MR. MARVIN, 
Or New York, 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday, July 5, 1838— 

On the bill making appropriations for new harbors, and for 

er purposes. . 

Sir MARVIN said he had made several efforts to obtain the 
flor for the purpose of submitting to the committee eome re- 
marks upon the subject now under consideration. I am aware, 
(said he,) Mr. Chairman, that there is now little time Jeft for 
‘lebate. Our existence here asa legislative body 13 drawing ra- 
pidly to a close, and we have many important measures yet to 
actupoa. 1 should not feel myself jusufiable now in occupy- 
ing the time of the committee, were it not for the violent and 

ersevering opposition which has been manifested towards this 
eA and the bill which passed in this body yesterday, making 
appropriations for the continuance of the public works on 
those harbors, &c. already begun. Inow promise the commit- 
tee that I will be brief, while I feel that I have a right to ask 
their attention to the facfs which it is my purpose to adduce. 
During the debate 9! yesterday and this evening, alnrdst all the 
speaking has been in opposition to the bills, and a torrent of elo- 
quence has been expended against the system of harbor and 
river improvements; and gentlemen have indulged in fancy 
ekerches of the prodigal an. wasteful expenditure of the pub- 
}¢ money in removing obstructions from the mouths of all the 
I tleereeks which empty into the iakes. It has been stated 
here, in debate, that large sums have been expended to remove 
obstructions from creeks which might be crossed at one step; 
and I have noticed, during the debate, that the remarks of gen- 
tlemen have been mainly directed to the harbors on the lakes; 
and any one who should listen to the remarks made here would 
naturally suppose, if he had no previous knowledge on the 
subject, that untold millions had been expended on these lakes, 
and thata harbor was in the process of construction at the 
mouth of every river, creek, streamlet, and inlet which dis- 
charzes into the lakes, and that these improvements are made, 
potso much for the benefit, security, and protection of com- 
merce, as for the benefitof speculaters. I representa district, 
sir, whch borders upon the lakes—a constituency deeply inte- 
rested in the commerce of the upper lakes; and I should be 
faithless to the trust they have reposed in me, and faithless to 
my own feelings, were Ito remain longer silent, when so great 
injustice, as | believe, is done to that system, which aims to 
render safe the navigation of these great inland seas. No gen- 
tleman, in these debates upon the bilis denominated the “har- 
bor bills,’ has given the Commiitee an account er statement of 
the anount of business doing on the lakes; all the remarks 
which have been made in favor of the bilis have been of a 
geveraicharacier. And gentlemen may not be as ave of the 
trne state of the case, and of the great importance to the coun. 
try at large of having safe and commodious harbors upon these 
waters. As to the propriety of the appropriations for the 
rivers, harbors, and breakwaters along the seacoast and at the 
South, I profesa to have little knowledge. I confine my remarks 
to the public works on the lakes. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, after all you have heard, how many 
harbors do you suppose thereare upon which the United States 
have expended money, beginning with Lake Champlain, and 
ending with Lake Michigan, a coast of nearly or quite twenty- 
five iiuncred miles?) Why, sir, the bill which passed this House 
yesterday shows the whole number to be twenty-five. It must 
be borned in mind that there are but very few natural harbors 
ou any of these lakes. Does this look, sir, like building a har- 
bor at the mouth of every hule creek? Here is a coast of twen- 
ty-five hundred miles in extent, and upon all these lakes a com- 
merce already large ant rapidly increasing, and which, but for 
those artificial harbors, could not be carriedon. But, sir, we have 
heard much of the enormous expense of these harbors. Do gen 
Uemen knoww hat the expense has been? how much the Govern- 
ment has ever expended upon these important national works? 
Why, sir, we talk here in round numbers, and it seems to be 
much easier to pronounce millions than thousands; perhaps this 
i. owing to the fact that most of our appropriations are counted 
in millions instead of thousands, and especially appropriaiions 
for the suppression of Indian hostilities, for the rautication of In- 
dian treaties, the support of thearmy andnavy, &c. But to re- 
(urn to my question, how much has the Government ever ex 
pended on the harbors ofthe lakes? I like to be a little particu- 
lac when there isso much violent opposition to the “harbor 
bill,”’ to the system of internal improvement, as many gentle- 
men choose to call it. The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
iLatt,) who hes just taken his seat, has made up his mind to 
vote against this bill, and he has read to usa statement of the 
suis expended, within a few years past,on works denomi- 
nated internal improvements, in which these harbors are in- 
cluded; and, if I understood him correctly, it was overten mil- 
lions; but he does not tell us what portion of this amount has 
been used in the construction of harbors on the Northern and 
Northwestern lakes. It has occurred to me that these bills have 
an improper title, or rether an unfortunate title for the poor 
lake harbors—“an act to provide for certain harbors,” &c. 
Thus the harbors are placed in the fore ground; they are the 
van guard; and whatever o:her appropriations the bill may con- 
tain, the harbors receive the whole fire of the enemy, and stand 
the shock of battle, which is waged with so much skill and spi- 
ri, by our Squthern friends, whose mode of warfare, if victory 
were to perch upon their vanner, would forever deprive the no- 
ble steamer, the bold ship, schooner, and brig, of a harbor of 
safety, and leave them aad their rich freight, with the thou. 
sands of American citizens who have trusted themseives and 
their fortunes on board, to the mercy of the waves andthe winds 
of a fickle and unsteady climate. They leave no constitutional 
pos for the harbors to rest upon. All these appropriations, 
n their estimation, are w I shall not now stop 
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to the “harbor bill” as containing an appropriation of a million 
and a half; and when these b'lls are under discussion, our ears 
are continually dinned with harbor! harbov! barber! on the 
lie fresh water ponds of the North and Northwest! Andall 
the peals anil changes are rung upon the word of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Under these circumsianccs, Lam unwilling that the 
impression should go abroad that large sums have been impro- 
perly expended in constructing harbors on the lakes. And if] 
can help it, they shall not bear all the odium which some gen 
Uemen attach to all the appropriations contained in what is 
called the “arbor bill *”’ 

Thave taken the trouble, sir, to ascertain from an official 
source the exact amount which has ever been expended in the 
construction of harbors upon all the Northern and Northwest 
ern lakes, ard the whole amount is only a fraction over one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. Sir, I will not institute 
a comparison between the sums expended on this extensive 
Northern and Northwestern frontier and other sectic ns of the 
Union. The commercial power of this country is under the 
control of thisGovernmeat. One of the most important duties 
impozed upon the Government of the United States is the re- 
gulation of commerce with foreign nations and among the se- 
vera! States; and this power to regulate commerce is coexten- 
sive with the jurisdiction of the entire Union, and I maintain 
that the obligation on the part of the United States to protect 
the commerce of Ohio, of Michigan, or Hlinois, is as strong as 
It Is Lo protect the commerce of any of the AUantic States. By 
undertaking to institute a comparison of expenditures, for 
the purpose of ascertaining in what section of the country, or 
in what State, the largest appropriations have been made, with- 
out regarding the wants of commerce, you descend trem that 
elevated position which a statesman and a patriot should ever 
occupy, who looks upon the whole country as one and united 
for the purposes of warand defence, and ‘for the purposes of 
commerce. But, sir, | will ask the question, when and where 
has there ever been the sum: of $1,600,000 expended by this Go- 
verament which has produced a greater amount of good, which 
has yielded a richer harvest, than the sixteen hundred thousand 
dollars which have been appropriated and expended in the con- 
struction of these harbors? [have not examined particularly, 
and therefore cannot state the ameunt which has been expend- 
ed on asingle work, the Delaware breakwater; but, I believe, 
I should not greatly err by presuming that as much has been 
expended on that work alone as all that has been expended 
for all the harbors on the lakes. I trust, sir, that. we 
shall hear no more of the enormous sums of public money 
which have been squandered on the harbors. Even the bill 
which passed the House yesterday, and was sent to the Senate, 
and which was called so emphatically the “harbor bill,” and 
which contained appropriations, as has been proclaimed on 
this floor a score of times, of a million and a half of dollars, 
contained only between five and six hundred thousand dollars 
for ali the harbors on the lakes; and I believe that this is much 
the largest appropriation which has ever been made for them 
in any one year. 

Mr. Chairman, these lekes constitute the boundary between 
this country and the country of a foreign Goveramert; they are 
upon our border; they extend into the interior of the continent 
to within a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles of the Upper 
Mississippi, and their waves wash the shores of seven States of 
this Union, and a Territory which will soon be knocking at 
your doors for admission. The commerce of a wide-spread, 
rich, and fertile country is carried on by means of the veseels 
which naviga‘e the inland seas. Are gentlemen aware of the 
amount of commerce on the upper lakes? Have they consi- 
dered the amount of business annually transacted on Lake Erie? 
Have they watched the enlargment of this commerce from 
year toyear? Lapprehend not. The increase of business on 
the upper lakes has, indeed, astonished those who are and have 
been many years engaged in it. 

Major Brown, an able and efficient officer belonging to the 
C.vil Engineer Corps, and who has the genera! sup rintend- 
ence of the construction of several harbors on Lake Erie, sta- 
ted in his report made last fall tothe Engineer Depariment, 
and which may be found in the Executive documents commu- 
nicated to Congress, tat there were fifty steamboats on Lake 
Erie alone, and that there were eleven then building on the 
stocks, which would be launched and ready for business this 
season. Ile states that there are about two hundred and fifty 
other craft, consisting of brigs, ships, and schooners. and that 
the whole tonnage of the steamboats and vessels excee’s 
32,000 tons. 

Ty give some idea of the ameunt of business, he calculates 
that the steamboats make a voyage, on an average, once a week, 
and the other vessels average a voyage in two wecks. Allow- 
ing six months forthe season of navigation, and from these 


- data, Ihave calculaied the amount of the tonnage for the sea- 


son at over 400,000 tons Now, sir, thiscommerce could not be 
conducted without harbors. The dangers and risks of naviga- 
tion would be so great as almost entirely to prohibit the use of 
the lake for commercial purposes With an ironbound shore 
along its southern border, extending 11 a northeasterly and 
southwesterly direction, it receives the full force of the winds 
and waves, which generally come from the west or the north- 
west, These storms are often sudden and violent, and it would 
be impossible fora vessel to avoid going ashore if there were 
no havens of safety to which they might flee. It isa singular 
fact that there are po natural harbors on the southern shore of 
the lake, unless Sandusky be an exception. All the rivers 
where valuable harburs have been made, had, in their natural 
state, obstructions «t their mouths, sandbars which required to 
be removed. It was necessary to cul across the eandbar, and to 
confine the discharge of the water between piers or jetties extend- 
ed into the lake to a sufficient depth of water. The river being 
thus confined and conducted between the piers i to the lake, 
keeps the channel open; and thug,at a trifling expense com- 
pered wi't: their importance, safe and convenient harbors are 
formed. 

Thegentieman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Petrixrs,) in his 
animadversions upon the system of constructing harbors, men- 
tione.| Cleveland among other cases where harbors had been 
constructed at the mouths of small streams, or creeks, as he 
calledthem. Why, sir, hasthe gentleman ever been at Cleve- 
land? Previous to the removal of the bar at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, and the erection of piers, no vessel suitable for the 
lake commerce couldenter the river, and there was no more 
safety for a vessel there than at any other point. Let the gen- 
tleman now go to Cleveland, and I will venture to predict that, 
at the moment Lam now speaking, the river for half a mile is 
filled with vessels and steamboats of various sizes, discharging 


and receiving freights; passengers are leaving the proud steam- 
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er that has just arrived, whilst others are stepping aboard. some 
bound to Chicago, and thence to St. Loute, ec the Rocky 
Mountains, others for Buffalo, on their way to the Ailanmic ¢ 

fies, where itis not unconstitutional tu protect commence, He 
Will see travellers from all paris oi the world. Tle wil: be we! 
Comed to one of the mest beautiirl oad deurishing esives of the 
West. He will find her citizens as intelligent, as enterprising, 
and as hospiiable, as can be found any where. He will find 
themall busy, allemployed, and he msy then witness seme 

thing of the commercial resources ol a State which searce 
twenty years ago wes only sufficiently populous to be enutied 
to anadmission into the Union, now with a pepulation of ene 
million six hundred t) ousand, with cidesand villages and towns 
rivalling (hose in many of the older States of the Union Why, 
Sir, is it not asmuch the duty ol this Government to construct 
harbors for the safety and convenience of the colnmerce ©! 
sucha pcople, situated in the interior far from the seaboard, as 
it is fortic commerce upon the “ high seas/’’ But, sir, I re. 
marked that there were no natural harbors upon the southern 
shore of the lake; thatthey all require to be improved before 
they can be used. And is it not important for national cefence, 
is it notabselutely necessary, that there be saie harbors con- 
structed for the protection of our people and their property in 
time of war?) There was atime when the fate of the whole 
Western country might have depended upon the existonee et 
one good harbor upon the southern shore of Lake Eric, Are 
you aware, sir, that there was a time when the whole enter 












prise of Perry might have been defeated by a single eunboat of 
the enemy? His fleet was built with woneeriul cespateh at 
Presque Isle, or what is now called Erie harbor, a splendid bay 
formed by a point of land projecting into the loke, aod then 
running for a mile or more nearly parallel to he shor 

The entrance into this Leauuiul bay wos obsetuered by a 
sand bar, over which the ships could not be floated alter veeeis 


ing their guns and equipments. It was, ther fore, beceseary, es 
I have been informed, to float them outoverthe bar inte a 

lake, when they received their guns and equipments tron scow 
boats. Hlad the enemy approached the fleet ai this (ime with a 
single armed vessel, we should never have heard of Periv'’s 
Victory, and one of the most signal and glorious achi 


cements 


ofthe last war would not have been recorded upon the aces of 
American history. This bay is bow mace oecessiile for erenn 

ers and ships of the largest class which float upon the likes, 
simply by the erection of piers or breakwaters actoesthe nouth 


of the bay, leaving a channe! sufficiently wie for the purps 

of navigation. And any fleet which it may be hereafter neee 
sary to keep upon the lake for the protection of our commerce 
and our country may enter this bay, and there ride at anchor 
with perfect security. Notwithstanding all the benefits whieh 
have already resulted to the country from this system of harks 
improvements, and the small sums which have been expended, 
the ery is continually raised against it, and these appropri 
tions are represented as enormous, a8 @ prodigal and Wwastelul 
expenditure of the public money. Why, sit, there has been 
more property lost within three years past upon Late Mie! 
gan for tie want of harbors of refuge, to which vesrels mish 
flee from the storms, than would suffice to consteuce ail the hoy 
bors upon that lake proviced for in this bill. There ts not now 
a vingle portinto which vessels can enter ina storm from G n 
Bay to Chicago, a distance of come two hundred ute Many 
vessels have been driven ashore an. made periect wree 


while others have gone to the bottom with al! ou board The 
whole country is rapidly filling up with a hardy, tatellicent, 
aud industrious pepulation, the eons and biothers cf ear con 


stituente; and do you think that they will retiwin setiefed thet 
their commerce, their property, and their lives, shal remain 
subject to such perils? Will they submit to the enormous insu 
rance which they are now obliged to pay upon all the seus 
which they necessarily import (rom the Bast? 


But many gentlemen seem to have no adequate concep ion of 
the amount and importance of the business on the upper likes 
I wish they would accompany me to Buffalo, one of the finest 
cities in the United S:ates, where the Evie canal comnionicates 


withthe lake. The harbor of Buffalo ia formed of one of ‘hoes 
creeks so often alluded to in thisdebate. Go there, sir, and you 
will find this cree’ for nearly a mile covered wih scamere, 
ships, schooner wigs, sending up a forest of ma on 
arer ceiving ‘Te for places in Kentucky, and fer other 
places at the disin:.ce of mor. than a thousand mile buffalo 
is the hea i or cencire of the principal partof the eons ierce on 
the upper lakes, and this immense buriness could not | " 
at all, were it not for the construction of the barber. Wi». sir, 
this harbor is itself worth more to the United #ta 
whole sum which has been expended upon all de Laclore ou 
the Northern and Northwestern lakes. Without i, « crear 
portion of the business would never have existed, vod. should 
it be destroyed, business would in a great measure | 
pended. 

Mr. Chairman, comparisons have been inst tute! to y 
what sections of the Union the largest amount of tocuey hae 
been appropriated; and New York, with her forty mictoers, 19 
often alluded to, as though it were an imy ortant partorourt 
siness here to procure for the State we repreres: | py bos 
priations out of the public Treasury. Sir. Tshall s 0 
Institute any such comparison er inquiry. But lows | a ¢ 
of New York situated? What is her re‘aise fo ition 
in the United sStaies? She is situated open the trontier. hey 
territory extends from the Atlanticto ihe laker, aud alliie ex- 
peadivures which the Genera! Government hasever made wil 
in her Jimite have been ax well forthe inicrests of other Sim 
as her own. Havenot Ohio, Michigan, Inciana, &°. &e 
deep as interest in having a sa‘e aid conveniit hare rer} 
talo as any partof the Sate of New York? Sir, Now ¥ 
does not ask of the Gen : 








ral Government to aid her 
struction of her canals, her railroace. ber sptenei: werk i 








ternalimprovement. Ail that this Government hes | ex- 
pended there has been upon the harbors and th: eer 
along her border and in the Hudson river. An, sir, yiiat ere 


the factsin relationtothe Hudsen? Itisa rivero! tde «ver. 
All the expenditures of the General Government heve been 
mozide where the tide ebbs and flows. It isa riveroran arm of 
the sea, over which your own Sureme Court have decided that 
the United States, under the power (6 regulate commerce. have 
exclusive jurisdiction. It is a river on which more or lees of 
the commerce of half the States in this Union is conducted, 
And now, sir, how much do you suppose the United Staree have 
ever approprioted for the oe of the navigation of 
this valuable and important river? Gentlemen from the South 
complain that this system of interna! improvernent is very un- 

ual, and that the Sonth does not receive her juet proportion 


of the public appropriations, 
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The gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Martin,] in his remarks 
yesterday upon the bill making appropriations for the contl- 
nuance of the public works, informed us that six hundred 
thousand dollars had been appropriated aul expended to re 
move the obstructions atthe Muscle slioals, in Tenncasce river, 
in the State of Alabama, and the gentleman made a strong and 
able effort in support of his amendment to the bi.lto procure a 
large additional appropriation. LT inquire d at the time of one of 
my colleagues near nie, who represents a district upon the 
Hudson, the amount that had ever been appropriated for the 
removal of obstructions in that river, and he informed me that 
the whole amount was two hundred and seventy thousaad fol- 
lars. I have nothing, sir, to eay against the expenditure of six 
hundred thousand dollars at the Muscle shoals; nor have I any 
thing to say of the large sume which have been annually ex- 
pended for the purpose of improving the navigation of the Mis- 
riasippi, the Ohio Red river, Arkansas, and other rivera which 
discharge their waters South, except that I believe these expen- 
ditures have been generally judicious, and have been productive 
of great good to the country asa whole. ‘The improvementa in 
these rivers have been of a national character—such as to affect 
beneficially the jnrereste of States; and, as an American citizen, 
aaa New Yorker, if you please, I rejoice in the prosperity of 
the whole country, which has beenso largely benefitted by these 
river improvements. But when the finger is pointed invi- 
diously at New York as participating too largely in the appro- 
priations of public money, T will defend her. I will show you, 
sir, that she comes nut here a beggar. She has expended 
some fifteen or sixteen millicas upon her eanals, and ske is not 
yet wearied or exhausted in the great work of internal im- 
provement. She tsnow prosecuting with vigor two new canals 

me of them over a hundred miles in extent, connesting her 
Erie canal with the Alleghany river, which discharges its 
waters through the Mississippi into the Mexicar Gulf. She 
has decreed that her Erie canal, which connects the tide 
waters of the Atlantic with the upper lakes, shall be greatly 
enlarged, and at an expense of twelve or fifteen millions of 
dollara; and, during the recent session of her Legislature, four 
millions have been appropriated for the present year for that 
purpose. And for whose benefit is this enlargement? Is it 
not for the accommodation of our sister States west of us—for 
that whole country lying upon the upper lakes? Surety it is, 
that they may have an easy access tothe best markets upon 
the Atlantic, and exchange the productions of their industry for 
the productions of other States and other climes—tor the cotton 
of the South, manufactured in the workshops of the Eastern 
States. The States of the Union are sosituated that they are 
mutually dependent upon each other; and whatever is done to 
facilitate and render safe and easy commercial intercourse be 
tween them, serves to enhance the comforts, conveniences, and 
juxuries of life, and ameliorates the condition of the great body 
of the people. 

Sir. I trust that the motion to strike out the enacting clause of 
this bill will not prevail, and that the amendmeat offered by the 
chairman of the Committee on Roads and Canals, prov.ding, 
among other things, for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Alleghany river between Pittsburg and Olean, will be 
adopted, and that the bill, when so amended, will receive the 
sanction of the committee. 
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REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS, 
Or Massacuuserts. 

In Senate, March 8, 38—Upon Mr. Preston's amendment 
proposing to receive the bills of non-specie-paying banks. 
Mr. Rives’s amendment to the Sub-Treasury bill being 

under consideration, Mr. Preston proposed several distinct 

amendments, and among them one to receive the bills of non- 
specie- paying banks fora limited time ; upon which 

Mr. DAVIS remarked that the Senator (Mr. Preston) had 
proposed several amendments to the bill, and a discussion had 
arizen upon one which was not under consideration. He 
would, he said, follow the example of others, and throw out 
suggestions, though not striclly in order, upon that amend 
ment. The proposition was to take the lills of non-specie- 

yaying banks for a limited time ta payment of the revenues. 

Mr. D. said he could noi see his way clear to sustain this mea 

sure. The reasoning in favor of 11 was plausible, and forced 

itgelf upon the mind with considerable eergy in the preseat 
state of things. kt would, doubtless, ard the banks in resuming 
their duties; but, said he, I cannoi fee! at liberty to yield to 

that argument, for there is involved in the matter a very im- 

partaat principle ; it legalizes irredeemable paper 

Let us look at the facts as they are. The resolution of 1316, 
authorizing the reception of the notes of specie-paying banks, 
is now in force; and there is another law requiring the Trea- 
sury to pay to public creditors specie. Lt is, | Know, porfectly 

ompetent for Congress to alier or repeal these laws. 

Now, sir, what has been the practice uader these laws? To 
entorce the first, and disregard the last. ‘To compel us to pay 
taxes inspecie, while creditors have mostly been paid in paper 
of non-specic-paying banks, aad, in some instances, in worth 
jess paper of that kind. There can be io mistake about this 
matter. Even the postage on all letters is exacted in hard 
money, While the rights of creditors have been very much 
disregarded. The Secretary of the Treasury conce tes that 
such has been the practice, and how many can now testily that 
they hold the paper of the broken Commonwealth Bank because 
all other money was refused to them ? 

Sir, I have before me evidence both from the Secretary ent 
other sources, which I any not at liberty to doubt, which shows 
what the practice has been. 

The Secretary estimited that $220,000 would be necessary 
to pay off debenture certificates, pensioners, and bouuties to 
fishermen, at Boston, for the last quarter. On looking over 
the accouat he gives us of this matter, we might conclude that 
he had made provision tor the payment mestly in specie, but 
a more careful analysis will bring us to quite different results. 
The provision actually made by remittances to the Common- 
wealth Bank was about $160,000 in Treasury notes; a draft on 
a deposite bank (doubtless the Commonwealth Bank) for about 
$42,000, and the sum of $16,000 in specie, which was trans- 
ferced from New York, and that is the whole amount of specie 
vrovided. Whether any at all was paid out is uncertaln, for 
1 have heard of none. 

How far payments were made in Treasury notes does not 
appear, but [have informativa which declares that the indivi- 
duals applying for bounties an | pensions could obtain nothing 
but bille at the Commonweaith Bank 
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Sir, Thave letters before me which assert that the bounties 
to fishermen in Marblehead, for the year past, amounted to 
about $20,000; that the fishermen had usually received their 
demands in checks from the collector of Boston, and many of 
these checks had been received as cash at the Marblehead Bank, 
and passed to the credit of the fishermen; that the president of 
that bank, a little antecedent to the payment of those bounties, 
called at the custom-house and inquired what would be paid 
to satisfy those bounties; and was answered, bills, and bills 
only, at the Commonwealth Bank; and that he immediately 
gave notice that he should not receive the checks on deposite at 
the Marblehead Bank, for they were unwilling to receive such 
paper as would be paid at the Commonwealth Bank. The 
fishermen were therejore obliged to present their checks at 
Boston, aud what kind of money many of them got the Senate 
has already been informed. 

Sir, what do these and other facts, against which we cannot 
shut our eyes, prove! That the Government itself, like the 
banks, has ceased to redeem its promises, and to obey the law 
which requires it to pay specie. It1s werse than the banks, 
for it exacts specie and pays out paper. The apology for pay- 
ing out paper is, that men voluntarily takeit. Dothey? Itis 
in vain to tell me, when men, preesed for the want of money, 
demanding both specie and Treasury notes in preference to 
bank paper, take it becaus* they can get nothing else, that they 
receive it voluntarily. Tey are compelled to take it because 
their necessities will not permit of delay, and it is sceffing at 
them to say it is done voluntarily, The Senator on my left 
{Mc. BucHANAN] says there is a wide difference between Trea- 
sury notes and the common paper currency; but what is the 
real difference? One is payable on time, the other on demand. 
This is all. The Gov ronment issues notes on time because it 
cannot redeem them on deman!; Ue banks, for some time past, 
have issued notes in form, payable on demand, but every one 
who receives them knows that, at present, they are not to be 
paid in specie on demand, but doubtless will be soon. Ia each 
case the Seaier has a promise to pay—a bond, if you choose so 
to call it—which is esteemed good, but neither the Government 
nor the banks are good for the specie at present, because neither 
can pay it. All we have in either case is a satisfactory secu- 
rity, and I cannot perceive that the time named for payment 
changes its essential character. The Government doesas inuch 
send out meonvertible paper as the banks—it is designed as a 
currency. It is iene on time, because it cannot be paid on 
demand, for the plainest of all reasons—the Goverameint has 
not the funds to doit. The case of the banks is no stronger. 
I can see 10 Imporiant diflerence between the condiiion of the 
banks and the Goverament; and the censure heaped so lavishly 
upon the one falls necessarily with equal force en the other. 

But a!l this is not much to the point, for we are iiming to 
make the currency better. The Senator from Cayolina wishes 
to encourage thts by receiving for a time the notes of non-spe- 
cie paying banks. This, 1 am aware, would make the banks 
and the Exeeutive more equal. Butalthough we authorize 
the circulation of inconvertible Government paper, and al- 
though the Executive does pay out to creditors the bills of non- 
specie paying banks contrary to law, yet 1 would reluctantly 
sanction itas currency by legalizing it. It weuld bea dange- 
rous precedent, which I should greatly fear might be abused 
in future legislation. Ja pressing emergencies the mind is 
extremely prone to yield itself to the guidance of even perni- 
cious precedents; at piesent the public feeling is extremely 
sensitive on the subject of irredeemable paper, and I am 
anxious to keep that just feeling alive. It is the createst safe 
guard against indisereet legislation which can exist: and will, 
it wt is not undermined, be at all mes a specific against a spu- 
rious currency. 

The policy of such a meisure cinnet be otherwise than 
doubtful. Batletus look at it practically. Whatis the fou - 
dation of the credit ef a bank? It rests on the fact that it re- 
deems its paperat sight. This raiscs such a presuinption in 
its favor, that its paper is ordinarily in good credit. On the 
other hand, if it fails to redeem its paper, the presumption is 
exactly the other way, and no one will receive its paper with- 
out evidence of its ability to pay, and some explanatory reason 
for its failure to fulfil its promises. Nothing, therefore, can 
be more obvious than that the great element of credit is a 
prompt fulfilment of the promise to redeem. 

If we agree to receive the notes of non-specie paying banks 
for revenue, how ts it possible we can ascertain the condition 
of the eicht huadred banks, so as to be satisfied of safety in re- 
ceiving their bills?) What kind of investigation can we insti- 
tute? What means or power have we to reach any thing like 
a prudent or satisfactory result? I confess I see no way. If 
they pay specie, then the presumption isin their favor; if not, 
itis against them. Suppose, then, we receive all paper which 
circulates for a time; it ts plain that Weak banks will throw out 
all they cin, and make their circulation large. Such paper is 
always abundant, and is just that which business men never 
like to keep on hand, but crowd it off as fast as possible. This 
is the very money which would find its way into the Treasury 
in payment of revenue, for the collectors would have no dis- 
cretien to refuse it. 1 fear, sir, we should not only seta bad ¢x 
ample by sustaining unsound banks, but should greatly suffer 
by it. 

The only recommendation of the measure is, that it will aid 
the banks to resume especie payments. T cannot deny that ii 
would have that tendency, but that would il! requite us for the 
evils it would brig with it. 

‘Two things are necessary to a resumption of specie pay- 
ments. First, pub'ic confidence, which gives the banks credit 
—that much abused thing, credit, which alone can give curren- 
cy to paper. Itis utterly vain for the banksto attempt to do 
business, ifthey must Kcep an ameunt of specie in their vaults, 
dellar fordollar, equal to the amount of paper issued. They 
cannot, under such circumstances, do business without logs. 
Without public confidence to such an extent as to keep their 
paper in circulation, they cannot go on at all, nor can dey re- 
sume and do business ull it is restored. 

Secondly. Since the Bank of the United States ceased to is 
sue paper, we have had no currency of uniform value in a!! 
partsof the country, and with which balances between places 
in trade Could be paid, except specie. The drawing of specie 
trom the banks in one part of the country, and transierring it to 
another, has just the effect upon the public that a run of banks 
upon one another has. I deranges business, cripples the 
banks, destroys thoir usefulness, and haa, with the help of other 
causes, brought us where we are, and tends strongly to kee 
us there; because the want of uniformity in currency will al- 
ways disturb public confidence. The future condition of 
things will depend on this. If the banks can be left to pursue 
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their way, they will maintain theireredit; but if they resume 
now, and the specie in their vaults some months hence should 
be required to pay deb's in Europe, they would, in self de 
fence, be obliged again to suspend. You may talk as much a 
you please of the state of exchange with foreign countries 
Even is it be below par, it isso because you have no business, 
and this only proves that one obstacle, the necessity for the 
transportation of specie in that direction, is for the present re- 
moved. If there be no business, there can be no occasion fo 
specie or exchange abroad. But something more is necessa ; 
—confidence at home, anda currency in which debts can : 
paid here in all — the country. If we can find nothin 
but sp-cie which will answer, that, of course, must be kept in 
motion, and we can have no regular business, no settled state of 
things: for transferving it from place to place disiurbs both the 
banks and business. We necd a paper that has general credit 
here a). abroad; a paper in which balances between places, 
remote as well as near to each other, may be paid off without 
distur!\ag the specie. Such a paper was aflorded by the Bank 
of the United S:ates, either in notes or bills of exchange, and 
we sec what a state of things the absence of it produces, ; 

But as we have not, and cannot at present have, the benefit 
of such: a Circulation, We Gughtto resort to the next best mea. 
sures. 

In the Government would cease its hostility to the banks, and 
would receive and treat as circulation the bills of sound specie 
paying banks; in a werd, if it would, in good faith, give the 
banks its confidence and countenance, it is my sincere convic- 
tion that they would at once find themselves able to resume; but 
they cannot resist the adverse power ofthe Government. Sir 
I cannot doubt that, if the Government would give its support 
to the proposal of Mr. Rives, the banks would at once resume 
and business would be revived. , 

But how long things would thus continue, would depend on 
events Which cannot be foreseen. J much fear another suspen- 
sion, Whenever a monetary pressure shall come, or we shall 
run largely intedebt abroad. Any thing that shall set specie 
in motion, by raising its value above paper, will prove a very 
disturbing cause. Our present purpose is, however, to get 
back to specie paymenis; and believing, as I do, that the Se- 
nator’s plan will as readily bring that event about as to 
legalize the reception o! irredeemable paper, I much prefer it. 

The disturbing cause of which L speak must necessarily recur 
so often as the course of trade shali create heavy crafts on the 
banks for specie. ‘This will derange both the currency and 
business. We need, and have alwas used, a much greater 
capital in business than the specie in the country. Of late, the 
loans of baaks alone have amounted to about five hundred 
millions, while the specie has not probably (with extraordi- 
nary effuris to import cad retain it) ever exceeded abouteighty 
millions, 

Our business, therefore, demands paper, both for its aliment 
and to preserve it from those disastrous fiuctuatiens arising 
from the motion of specie. Littieoccas'on would be found for 
the transportation of specie, if we had some institution, issuing 
paper i Che form of bills of exchange, or any form convenient 
for commerce, that should have a firm, undoubte! credit at 
home an in foreign countries. While we are without this, 
we must have perioils of a cisiurbed currency, of great depres- 
sion In business. We must be visted by severe calamities, in 
the struggle to pay off balances between ceimmercial places. 
We have seen recently exchange between New York and Bos- 
ton and New York and Philadelphia at from two to three per 
cent. advance. This, doubiless, was because these cities were 
indebted to New York, andthere was no medium of like value 
in them all. Mr. President, for these reasons, while] am 
most anxious for the resumption of specie payments, I cannot 
vote for this measure. ' 

(Mr. Nives argued with much earnestness against the recep- 
tion of the itredeemabic paper of the banks by the Govern. 
ment. He insisted that the state of thiugs was now as former. 
ly, tne Government having proceeded in a direct and consis- 
tent manner. He expresscd his surprise at the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Davis, coming as they did from a gentleman of 
so much sens- and experience. He insisted that produce was 
the only proper and sufficient mecium of exchange with 
foreign counti s; there could be no need of bills or specie for 
that purpose. | 

Mr. Davis «id he knew very well that he and the Senator 
from Connecticut differed in many matters, but he was some- 
what surprise:! that the Senator’s zeal should so much out- 
travel his judgment as to lead him to a contest with those who 
proposed to voi» with him. = 

Mr. D. said he was astonished that the Senator should charge 
him with inaccuracy, and, to prove it, allege that things had 
undergone no change, but remaiced as they had been before the 
Administiation came into power. Could the Senator be serious 
in saying the Treasury order did not interfere with the curren- 
cy? He wouid refute the declarations of the Administration 
again and again made, thatit had had great influence, and pro- 
duced greateffects. If he will look at it, he will see on the ve 
face of it that it was issued to suppress bank credits and ban 
issues, It was designed to discourage trace, and both Presidents 
boasted officially chat it had accomplished its purposes. It re- 
quired the revenue from lands to be collected in specie, while 
that from customs was left to be collected in bills. What as- 
surance had we that imports would not be included in a like 
order? The Administration claimed that they had interfered 
with the currency, and the business of the country. It contended, 
and, I suppose, now contends, that the panacea for all political 
evils was, and now is, an exclusive metallic currency. Now, 
when the Administration adopts a measure designed to work a 
change in the currency, and claims that it has done it, will the 
Senator declare here that there has been no interference? Wii! 
he say there has been no change? No distress? Sir, if what 
the Senator sees and hears will not convince him that there has 
been change and interference, and that there is distress, no ar- 
gument addresse«! by me to him will work conviction. Sir, the 
Senator has spoken hastily, and is mistaken. 

Mr D. said that the Senator had coniended we needed no cur- 
rency to pay off balences in the course of trade, for they were 
paid in produce. What is this but contending that there are no 
balances? If produce paysall, then there are no balances to be 
adjusted; for by balances we mean precisely what is left unpaid 
by the interchange of trade in products. 

The Senator’s argument proves too much; for if all debts can 
be paid with produce, then we have no occasion for money; we 
neither want nor it. I amsure heisa little too well ve 
in business to seriously.attempt to maintain this ground. We 
all fee! too often the want of money to contend that we have any 
produce to supply its place. : 
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SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWO)D, 
r 
Or Kenrucky, 

inthe dlowse of Representatives, Wednesday, April Ws, 1833. 
Tae House having under Consileration the proposition of 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, tO recommit the bill making appropria- 
tioas for the continuation of the Cumberland read, with in 
structions torepoct a billin licu thereof, cediag the same to 

the States through wil ic passea, e 
Mr. UNDERWOOD said that, in subiniuing the preposition 
fore the House, he had not been influenced by tho belie! chat 
Congress had no cooscilational power to make roads through 
: He entertained nosuch opinion. On the contrary, 
he though’ 1 demonstrable that Congress might constitution 
ally construct roads, with or without the consent of the States, 
throngh their territories, for national purposes. — [fe had been, 
aad yet was, in favor of appropriations by Congress for the im- 
yeovementol the country, provided a system can be adopred 
whieh shall dp justice io every section, and allow every State 
to participate ta proportion to its federal numbers. ‘There may 
he objects o} such transcendent importance as to claim appro- 
priations for their aecomplishment, and whic would justify 
Coagress in making them; although the States might not par 
ieipate in the benefit according to the rule prescriied. Sach 
syjeets coustitute exceptions to the general rue, and may be 
placedabove other works, on account of their great a:lvantaces 
to the nation at large; although some Siaies wouk! derive 
eveater benefitsthan others frem their construction. Such, for 
example, is the contemplated ship canal areund the falls of Ni- 
azara, aii the extension ef the Chesapeake an: Ohio canal to 
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Pi While, therefore, (said Mr. U.) I reserve the right 
to make exceptions, lam ready now to declare ceaseless hos- 
iilvy to all further appropriations for works which, being des- 


tite of great national importance, are chiefly beneficial to 
the svates -n which they are located. Yes, sir, 1 wil make 
war upen such appropriaiions until fvoritism and pardaticy 








receive th iv death blow, or justice is compelled to retreat be- 
fue politics rigues, 10 give up the unavailing cemest, and 
pseex am vencholy safety im obscurity and retirement. 


The exten 
Ohio, badt 


1 of the Camberiand road through the States of 
in, and Lilinols, preserits, to my mind, ne objects of 
iporiance which shoull give it the preference 
overs all ofer readsin the country, and make it a national bant- 
jag tobe trkeu to our bosama, ant nourished from the general 
pote we treat with cold indifference and neglect the 

‘ssee, Kentucky, and other States. Asa military 

‘ver be extensively used. Troops and munitions 
rwilldada more rapid aud much cheaper conveyance to 
) the frontiers where needed, by steamboats upon 
Pro tie Mivsissippi, and their tributary streams, and 
the lakes of the North. When transportation by 
Wier gecessurily Ceases from tce, the severity of the wea- 
t will likewise suspend military operations. As a com- 

wi voad, it is even leas impertant. the 














Look at map 


of the t i States. You may trace at a glance the great na- 
vival avelites OF Commerce in ourrivers and lakes. So far as 
wears dependent upon art for faciliues in aid of trade, the 

coastiu ted and constructing are by far the most import- 
aveuxiivies. Laad ecargiage cannot compete with that by 
witer. Searles, the Camberland road, in its contempiated ex- 
tra ion through Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois, runs nearly east 
ail west, though anagricultural country, producing the same 


marketable commodities. The similarity of climate and soil 
turoughout the country bordering on the road must always pre 
sent untformiiy in the character of the produce raised by the 
people tor market. Their productions will generally find the 





pest inarkel the South. Water carriage alone will enable 
e lates aa! mechanic to carry heavy, inanimate articics to 
1 dbtant ti rket. Por getting live stock to market, one or 








mere road nigh Kentucky and Tennessee woul! be vasily 
more serviccable tothe people of Ohio, Indiana, ai Mlinois, 
Uinta the exteas:on ofthe Cumberland road. To and from the 
| ints Where Gris road intersects the canals which connect the 
Ohio river witli the Inkes, and where it crosses navigable 
‘reams, there may, and probably will be much carrying of 
pooluce aatinerchandise in wagons. ‘To this extentthe road 
wil aid conmercial operations; but such ai: will be very in- 
consi erable when compared with the immense amount of bu- 
inoss and propery passing on the canals and rivers from 
north to south, and from south to north, ‘Phe road, in a na- 
tonal pulat of view, will be valuable mostly on account of i's 
larilitaiing and cheapening the transportation cf the mails. 
bitin that respect there are hundreds of other reads in the 
Uarved States, having at least equal claims w the attention of 
Congress. in whaever aspect | have looked at it, whether 
in litary, Commercial, or as ailing the transportation of the 
mails, [do not perceive any good reason for expending mil 

lin after million in the construction of this road, while no aid 
isafforded in making other roads of equal, if not greater im- 
petance. The contemplated railroads from B ston to the Hud- 
<n, from: New York city to Lake Erie, from Baltimore tothe 
Oto, from Charleston te Cincinnati, from New Oceans to 
Nasiville, do, in my opinion, far transcemt in importance the 
ext 1. of ‘he Cumberland road; and yet we hear nota whis- 
pt In behalf of appropriations to these, while, voar afier 
year, a deafening clamor is raised of, Give, give, give, to the 
liter! Sir, i would not fearto institute a camparison between 
the Maysville road and its extension through Kentucky to 
Nashyvi'ic, ‘Pennessee, and the Cumbertand road and its exten- 

Siva to the Mississipp river at Aftonor St. Louis. Indeed, Con- 
gress, at One time, thought so highly of the Maysville road as to 
titke an appropriation to aid itsconstruction. At that time it 
was hope Land believed, by the friends ofinternal improvement, 
that Congress designed the execution of a general system, and 
tia indue time every part of the country vould receive its 
share of the refreshing infitences of opening the National 'Trea- 
siry Co aidin making roads and canals. But there came a 
blight upon the hopes ef patriots and statesmen. A ehiiling 
velo arrested the Maysville road appropriation, and struck 
dowa all hope of executing any general sysiem; and, from that 
‘hue to this, immense sums have been appropriated for internal 
Improvements, not with the view ta execute any general plan, 
bis vader a partial, contracted, unintelligible system, the crea- 
ture of Executive dictation and misrule, by which thousands 
upou thousands have been lavished upon rivers and roads in 
some parts of ‘he country, and not a dollar allowed to other 
livers and roads equally deserving inevery respect. 

A late m+morable de! in the Senate has recalled public 
aivntion tothe leading men and measures of Government iu 
re,ar-lto internal improvements shortly after the end of the last 
War with Great Britain. Me, Qalhoun then presented vo the na. 








tioa a maguilicent scheme, Droatenough to comprehend all the 
Btates. He, muiceror, proposed to provide and set apart a 
fuod tor tuterual Imevevements. Congress, at the instance of 
Mr. Pickering, of Messachu-eits, decided in favor ol « Apeud. ng 
the funci in the several States in preportion to their tederal 
numbers. In these proceedings te nation sawa spirit oF libe- 
ral justice, ‘The people of every Stare had a right to expect aid 
frown the General Govern nent in the construction ef thease works 
most deeply interesting to them. Bu’, sir, ihe arm of the late 
Presi lent was pout forth, aud the system upon Which ihe people 
had placed their hearts, wad their fondly cherished expectations, 
were prostrated by his power. Instead of indignant resistance 
to his mandates, the interests of party and the selfishness of po- 
litcians brouzht about a tame submission to his will; and men 
might be pointed at who glorified General Jackson for the ap 
propriation to the Maysville road, before the ve/o; anid who, as 
8000 as the velo was promulgated, faced tothe right about, and 
g'vrified louder andloager ‘han ever! The general system by 
these means was deatroyed. It is now defunct. In its place 
we havea partial and unintelligible system, if sysieim it can be 
called, depen tant upon the existence or nonexistence of ports of 
entry, and ocher considerations equally learned and wise; exe- 
cuted greatly to the benefit of the people and politicians cf some 
sections, while tose of other quarters are leftto comfort them- 
selves by ieflecting how much Nature has blessed ther, as the 
best set-off tv the stepdame policy of the Government. Kentucky 
has felt all this deeply. 

Lam in favor of abandoutag this partial system altogether. I 
saw the general sysiom overturned with regret; but it has been 
done, There are 





[have no hope that it can be resuscitated. 
powerful reasons why it cannot be; and there are not a few why 
tought notto be. Twill give you someof them. The States, 
many ofthem at least, perceiving, after the elevation of Gene- 
ral Jackson to the Presidency, and his veto of the M ysville 
road appropriatioy, that the execution of a general system of 
internal improvement by this Goverament could aot be expect: 
ed as soun as desired. if ever, alopted systems for themscives, 
and commenced theirexecutton with such means as they could 
command. ‘The plans of the States now occupy the grounds 
which the General Governinent might and ought to have occu: 
pied, before the Sia'cs were forced to take up the business, by 
your neg'ect. After permitting this, ifyou now adopt a general 
system, ant commence its execution independent of the St:tee, 
you will interfere with aad mar their plans. Uniler this condi 
tion of things, the only scusille course, it seems to me, which 
Wwe ought now to take is, to aid the States in the completion of 
their plans and works. If a State has already made a road 
which you should have made, it would be extremely ridiculous 
for you now to make a parallel national road a few yards only 
from the State read; or to undertake, by putting a tresh layer of 
sione on the State rea!, to convert itintoa national road. Such 
interference, at this Une, might produce dangerous 
between Nationalan!s ate authority. The feeit eset the peo- 
pie could not fail to become greatly excited; art consequences 
fatal to our peace, if not to our Governments, might result, Tt 
is the first ducy of every statesman, having the superintenstence 
ef any part of our «ompiex political system, to be extremely 
carefui in preserving and maintaining the haruionious action of 
the whole. tis better to abstain irom doing that which you 
may rightfuliy do, and which, when done, would ve productive 
of gol, than to foree your measures upon an unwilliig, dis- 
Satisfied people. For one, Lcannot consent, strongly attached 
as [have been to 4 general system of internal Improvement, 
and its execution by tiie nation, lo commence operations at this 
late period, whiei shall, inthe least, interiere with those of the 
States. 

Again: the States ([ believe generally, it is certainly true in 
regard to Kentucky) have wisely united their means with those 
of padivi jnals in making roads. An eet ef incorporation pre- 
scribes the terms ofuntn. By this course Uie State secures. in 

re Manag nt of her parted the fund, the energy and econo 
my whic inakly sycieg from the sellinteres: of the eis 
My experience and observation of human e aracier aed eon 
duct have long since convinced me that there are very few it 
any, public officers, with fixed salaries, who attend to the buasi- 
ness of the communky wil Chat care and diligence which they 
observe inthe munagement of their own private atiairs. Tell 
a public eotlector, at sanset, that a debtor of the Government is 
about to abscond, and there 13 danger of losing the debs; wili he 
lose any sleep in consequence of the information?) No,sir. H 
will creep tobe! antditeas quietly andas snug ull morning, as 
if he had not heard a whisper. Make the saine statemeit to a 
man in relation to his debtor, and at once he is roused insu ac- 
tiog; he travels all night; he huats constables, siesiifs, magis- 
trates,and, as the day breaks, levies his attach:nent wp tie 
goods and chattels of his absconding debtor. It is lesiwiative 
wisdom to blend public and private interests together, antl to 
bring in aid of the public, the strong motives generated by indi- 
vitualinteresis. My state has done this, by uniting wib her 
citizeas in making roads, while she has reserved to herself, ¢ x- 
clusively, the more important work of improving her rivers. 
The Exeewive policy of the General Government is to divorce 
public aud private interests. Amlwe have the watura) fruits 
ofsucia poley in the vast expenditure, the warte of money 
upon the Cumberland road. | have taken some pais 
into this matter. JT find that Captain Ogden. the seperinter: 
ent, reno:ted to the list Congress, that $570.363 6] lad be-n ¢.- 
pended on one hundred and forty-eight miles of the road in bs 
diana, an that it wor juire $1 779,266 55 t» complete thes: 
one hua bed and fox it miles It thus appears that each 
mile will costa fractim more than $15575. The same officer 
reports upon ninety miles of the read in | tinoia, showing that 
$277,591 83 had been expended, and that $939,407 S0 would be 
require to finish, so that these ninety miles will cost upwards 
of $13.3090 per mile. IT have not pnt myselfto the trouble ef 
searching documents to prove the cost, per mile, of that part of 
the road which passes tarongh the mountains. But, judging 
from the expendiure in Indisna and [linois, where the tabor 
in grading is inconsiderable, the expense per nile, cerosa the 
mountains, excels $20,090. Doves any member believe that 
the road wouldhave coxt as much if individual intereste had 
been combined with those of the Government? 

The foreguing consiteraiions have great weight in constrain- 
ing me to surrender to the States, in future, the business of 
road-making. There are other important reasons. 1 cannot 
omit to mention one of them. Upon the accession of Genera! 
Jackson to the Presidency, those who attentively considered 
the political evolutions of his camp could not fail te perceive 
that while the troops were ordered to mark time in harmony 
with the notes sounded by the drum and fife of retrenchment. 
reform, and Democracy, every movement tended to exteava- 
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gance, destruction, and despetivm. The great lever by wh eh 
he uproated the fonudations of the eetuled’ instituuons of the 
country, Wisely and beneficently condaced by his’ prede- 
cessers conskced of the Inerease aud unscrupulous exereite of 
the patronege which appertained to his station, ‘To accom. 
plish his purpose, and co bend every thing wo his will, he ca 
not hesitate to make vacancies by his power of removal from 
office, and then to fill them by those who made his dictation, 
instead of the lawaof the tend, theig rule of action. Alarmed 
ar these h gh handed preceediuge, the Whig fleg of the Revolu- 
tion Was raised, wud the frtends of! berty invited to rally around 
it. 1 obeyed the summons. From the hour T volunteered, to 
this moment. TE have, on all suitable occasions, potuted to the 
enormous powers and patronege ef the Exeeutive as the fortt- 
fication of an enemy, which must be levelled. It ts the de- 
spot’s s'rong hold, the world over. 

Now, sir, with these opinions firmly fixed, I surrender, with- 
out regret, tie ceneral system of internal improvement, be- 
cause it takes from the National Executive one ot his eources 
of patronage. We shall have fewer Governmen' agents con 
trolling and spending their hundreds of thousands, fewer jobs to 
let, and less ability to reward partivans with political * epoils’’ 
If Thave not been misinformed, your Government agents art 
contractors en the Cumberland road have attempted, and euc 
ceeded in exercising, a political ndinence over the !cborere in 
theirempioyment. It has been an object ascear to thetr beara 
to carry an eleccion, as to construct the road; and they have eo 
maneged it as to connect the road with polnics, aid politics 
with filling their pockets, ina manner equally cesrading and 
corrupt 


ft will not follow asa conssquence that we shell Lave ro 
gual roads, if we now abandon the echeme of havine them 
made by the Gencral Goverament. Far o herwi The re. 





sources of the Stites have vastly increased since yelrm of 





general internal improvement, to be carried on by the path n, 
was first conceived, The States are now able to make rounds 
and canals or themselves. Some of then: have already 
completed splendaul works. All are busty engaged vp. 


on Laprovelnents suited to their respective si 
ditions; and, under the change of cireumeta the General 
Government will promote the tnteves'a of the people jaa more 
eminent degree by inereasing the power and means of the 
States, than can be done by leaving the Siavee unaided, and go- 
ing on, as heretofore, with a parual and contracted rystem of ns 
own. We can increase the ability, and stiinnlate the evergy oi 
the States, ina manner wer hy of statesmen. We oughtto da 
it, be dividing among them snnually the nett proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, and arsigning toeacha share in proporuon to 
its federal population. That, sir, ismy plan, and which FE hope to 
gee substivofed inthe place of all farther attempts to construct 
roads by direct appropriations. Do that, and you will find chat 
the States will expend the money more ecenonicaily and ac 

vantaceousty than youcan. You will perecive, kewiee, that, 
if itasdne, the people will requive theic representatives ro 
take care of and to guard the pulitie domain, as a great national 
fund. instead of squandering it fer the corrupt purpose of pur: 
chasing the suppert oer voters.in behalf of aspiring politicians, 
who seek offices, fram the hizhest to the loweet, by flatterine 
and promoting selfish and sectional interests, Instead of mant 

festing those high meral and intellectual qualities which atone 

can dignify and adern official staiien, and make men copatte of 
conducting pub'ie affiirs with ¢ tility and enceess. Let us di- 
vile the money arising from the eales of the public lands 
among the Sate ench a just portion ; then 
support the Genera! Government by a chseriminathig tart, hav- 
ine in view the raising of no more revente than is necersary to 
snatain the Government, econom cally admimetered, and. ac ihe 
game time, the pretection of 8 Of dlemectic manu: 
fac ure eacennal to ony invependence. 
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Twill now proceed to notice the arenments advanced in the 
course the “ebate in oppesiton te my preposiien, ‘The 
gevtleman fram Vierinia, chairman of the © Hee on 





Roads and Canals, (Mr. Mencen |] gave os a brief outlive of the 


system, by whieh he was, ant the hiouse ought to be. poverred 
inmaky & appropriations for lotermal improvements. by hie 
evyefem, three (..if@gs are re antred : first, a survey by an con 


peu Tent ene tieer : eecond, on estimate of the cost at the FY: COP ter S| 
work, and a report: and. lawty, the aetion of Congress upen 
the jaforma tou thus aequired ihrouch the apprepre: e con - 
mittees. Now. sir, this is all very well; but the ee Cen 
waz himeelf eo strained to acknowle ge that Congrese oc: 
not observe the rules of his s¥stem pon all oecasic: Morne 

















tmesappropriations were made without any previ ve sr rvey 
and esiimate; snd all of ns remember, wha woe here iwe 
years age, when we hol many serplus mollions in Ties 

sury, the wild sehomes for forufications, rattroads. and lat. 
hou-es, which were proposed in one or the other Hew eet 
Congress, without any previous survey, ecetin ate, of repor 
Consress, during the ove owing of the Pressure Cit net 
restrict i's action toa disewesion mereiy of the wild schemes 
Proposed, but rt actnally toate any vOpiiations in Vielotten et 
the genileman’s systenm—a piiations proving. boyerd off 
dough. the wauteot rule the want of avstem, and tie ore t ae 
of parnality in the ection of Congress, To cive ¢ Corey 

During the 24th Con cress, $35,000 were aporepria im 

prove certain rmver awd harbors to North Cai@tre; a. ore 


them was New river, a little . scarrely Visi 
rap, from itssource to its mouth wor mere than thirty or tory 
oiles in Jengih; an! yet there was po survey, crtim te. or 
report, that lever heard of ; nor was there any portetenrs to 
bring the case within the tin President's profound cm eo 
tonal! distineiions. LT eljeeted te the aprroprintion for New 
rvyerst but without ef Pasko! rh OPPTEPt iain 
to Grees river, in my Aly application wis searesty 
treatet with respect. } was then a new member. and w « told 
that Louzht net toexpect aa appropriation far Green rivcr by 
moving an amendment to any bill; but that Poueht to refer the 
subject to the apprepriate committee, to inquive into Ke ja 
priety. Well, sir. early in this cession, Treferred the subject 
by resolution to the Committee on Roads end Canals, and, aa 
vet. there is not even a response of any kind to my fesolntion. 
In the case of Green river, your own Topographical Engineers 
have ao far complied with my friend's system (Mr. Mercer] 
as to make a survey and report; and, notwithstanding this, 
I cannot perceive that I am any nigher my object now than I 
was two yearsago. You give thousands to remove “ oyster 
shoals” in New river—a epring branch compared with Green 
river—and will not appropriate a cent torender the latter wavi- 
gable for hundreds of miles into the heart of a rich country, 
when the estimates prove than you can accomplish fer the 


benefit of the people ag much, if pot mote, for less money, 
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than upon avy other stream in the United States. Sir, my 
friead from Virginia talks of a system, but in reality we 
have none; and, what is worse, it secms to me we never 
shall have. We cannot get any thing like prompiitude of 
action on the part of Congress, which is essential to the 
successful operation of any «system. Members preier to 
sit at their desks, and write letiers, and read newspapers, 
to @ patient and fudusirieus investigation of the wants of 
the various sections of our vast empire, in reference to the 
public works which should be constructed], What do the 
members of Maine or Georgia care for the rocks and shoals 
which obstruct the navigation of Green river! Chey have cer- 
tainly a national interest, and no doubt feel it, in the prosperity 
of every part of the Republic; but, sir, heretofore, uiat senu- 
ment has been too weak to produce energetic and just action 
upon the subject of internal improvement. Look at the appli- 
cation which my colleague from the Louieville district (Mr. 
Graves] has, time afier ume, made to free the commerce of 
the Western Biaies of a tax amounting, in the last year, to 
$145,244, and as yet he has not been able to get you to hear 
him on the subject of making the canal at Lomsville the pro- 
perty of the nation and toll-free. Your inertness and your mis- 
called system allow one portion of the country to be heavily 
taxed in its Commerce, fur the use of improvements which you 
should have mad», but did not; while, in other portions of the 
country, you are making free roads, not capable, when made, 
of benefiting the couotry a tenth part as much as those works 
which you have entirely neglected. Away with such in- 
justice ! 

I have been asked by a colleague who sits behind me, [Mr. 
Maneras,} why I solicit for Green river that which I reiuse to 
the Cumberland road! It would seem that this question has 
originated in a supposed inconsistency on my part, in asking 
tor benefits which | was unwilling to sonfer upon others. I 
acknowledge the obligation of the divine injunction, “Do unto 
others as you would they ehould do unto you;”’ and | should 
regret very much that my course upon the present occasion 
should be attributed to po higher motive than that of disap- 
pointed, morufied selfishness. Another colleague,(Mr. Sours: 
GATS, ) after informing us that “it was but yesterday when Ken- 
tucky was 4 unit in opinion in relauion to the question involved 
in this bill,’’ stated, in substance, that I now proposed to aban- 
don this road, “not because we have not the money and caniot 
get it; not because we are released from the moral and legal 
vbligation to extend this road to the Mississippi; not because 
the advantages of this road w the commerce and social inter- 
course of the East and West are not apparent; not because 
we have not the constitutional power, not because the road is 
not national; but, strange to tell, because Green river and Biz 
Barren river are wotembraced, and have not received the kind 
and fostering care of the General Government.”’ He then pro- 
ceeded to say that Ae would net withhold fiom other parts of 
our own Weat that which, in justice and right, belongs to 
them, because Keutucky had not got her share. My colleague 
{Mr. Sovracare) ts not less ignorant of the true motives by 
which I am actuated, than he seems to be of the facts and laws 
which govern the subject under discussion. Two years ago 
“Keatucky was a uni’ in relation to the question involved im 
this bill”? If my colleague will look into the journal of the 
Ist session of the 24th Conzress, page 1143, he wili there find 
that eleven of the twelve me:abers of the Kentucky delegation 
who voted, opposed the appropriation for the Cumberland 
road. The Treasury was then overtlowing, it is now empty. 
1 should consiver it unkind in those then here to impeach 
my motives for a persevering, consistent course. Those who 
have subsequently become meinbers may find it more con- 
venient to Impute an unworthy motive than to answer my 
arguments, 

will preceed to satisfy my constituents and the whele coun- 
try, I truat, of the propriety of calling the attention of this 
House to “Green and Big Burren rivers.” My first object w s 
to contrast these rivers with New river, the spring branch of 
North Carolina, and thus to show the striking inequality and 
injustice of your pretended system of internal improvement. 
My second object was to contrast the same rivers with the Cum- 
berland road, for the same purpose. I selected Green anid 
Barren rivers to make the contrast, because I was best ac- 
quainted withthem. Any tiver would have dene as well, al- 
though situated in a State other than Kentucky, provided it 
yossessed magnitude and importance. James river, below 
ichmond, would have answered my purpose. Why not re- 
move the shoals and bars, and make a ship channel to Rich- 
mond? Has it not the same claim which the oversiaugh in the 
Hudson has? Doea it not rise infinitely above the “oyster 
shoals” in New river? Ay, but Virginia is opposed, on consti- 
tutional grounds, to this Government making improvements 
within her territory. Is that a reason sufficient to deprive her of 
all aid? Will she rise in rebellion if you commence the im- 
provement of herrivers? ‘The peculiar views of Virginia's re- 
presentatives, taking them as a mass, should no more preveat 
us from extending the system to aid her, than the opposition 
ofthe representatives of a single county ina Siate should pre- 
vent opening a State road through their county. The con- 
struction which Virginia places on the Constiiudon is to de- 
prive her of a pa portion of paternal aid, and Kentucky, 
without any such constitutional scruples, is to be treated as 
much like a step-child as Virginia! And these inequatities ia 
the distribution of advantages ia yet called a system of justice 
and liberality! Sir, it is ataunting mockery. 

But there are yet other reasons why I might properly press 
the consideration of Green and Barren rivers upon Congress, 
and still be opposed to the appropriation for the Cumberland 
road. 

There is a distinction between watercourses navigable by Na- 
ture, although not oneete so, and works entirely aruficial, 
which might justify placing rivers upon different principles 
feom tho-e which authorize this Government to consiruct 
roadg. The Ganeral Government has takeo juriadiction over 
harbors on tide water since tis foundation, and it has improved 
che navigation of tide- water rivers and harbors, by maintaining, 
wepairing, aud constructing light-houses, beacons, buoys, and 
public piers, from the passage of the act of the 7th August, 
£789, (less than six months after the Government went into ope- 
ration under the present Constitution.) Gown to the present 
‘lay. The same principle which allows you to benefit naviza- 
sion by erecting a beacon, a buoy, oF light-house, en the sea- 

hare or upon tide-water rivers, will equaily justify you in mak- 
vng the channel deeper. Ln looking inwe the Constitution, I see no 
power granted overgsalt or tide-water which is prohibited when 
you come to legislate in relation to the rivers in the iaterior of 
she Cununent, aad not influenced by the ebbing and flowing of 
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the tide. To whichsoever of the enumerated powers you trace 
jurisdiction over tide-water, you will find it equally applicable 
to rivers, no matter where situated, within our territory. As, 
then, the improvement of navigation began with the first Con- 
tress that eversat under the Constitution, and without objec- 
tion, so far as my knowledge extends, it may be that Congress 
will continue to improve rivers for the benefit of navigation, 
when no new work exclusively artificial will ever be com- 
menced, Now, sir, Lam one of those who think we have the 
same right to make a road that we have to improve a river, 
whether salt or jresh. But to those who think differently, and 
who intend to perseverein improving rivers, and to abindon 
roads, I deem it a duty to keep the rivers in which the people 
of my district are chiefly interested, before theireyes. If they 
look, perhaps they will find Green and Barren rivers as worthy 
of improvement as New river, the ever-to-be-remembered 
North Carolina spring branch! 

Sir, if Congress bad a large charity fund to dispense for pur- 
poses of education, would my colleagues think they- had dis- 
charged their duty, to sit by and see the whole of it applied to 
educating the children of other States, without proclaiming 
that there were children in Kentucky who ought tocome in for 
ashore? No, sir; no. They would be unworthy the State 
which has honored us, if they did net indignantly resent every 
attempt to exclude the children of their constituenis from a 
participation in the common fund. [have done nothing more 
than that. I only ask a just participation in the common fund. 
My constituents would not tolerate me in asking more than my 
share, and they would dismiss me with scorn and comempt if! 
did net demand my rights—no, not my rights—but their rights. 
Tis for them I speak. 

But again, sir. It is a well settled principle of international 
law, that the oceans of the earth are the common property of 
all nations; and that even rivers which pass through or touch 
the territories of independent nations are, for all the purposes 
of navigation to those nations, common property. Under this 
principle we claimed the right to navigate the Mississippito the 
Gulf before the purchase of Louisiana. Under the same prin- 
ciple, we claim the right to navigate the St. Lawrence to the 
Aulantic. As these princip'es prevail among indepen! -ntn a- 
tions, much more strongly do they apply to the States of this 
Union, bound together by a common Constitution, w.h the 
significant motte, “E pluribus unum,” stamped upon its coin 
and emblazone:! on its flag. Consider, sir, that express power 
has been delegated to Congress to regulate commerce, 1.01 only 
with foreign nations, but with the several States, and that Con- 
cress from the beginning, without objection, has assumed juris- 
diction over all the interests and natural channels of naviga- 
tion—-an ingredient of commerce, according to the opinion of 
the Supreme Court; and then ask the question, can any one 
Stvte legitimately appropriate to itsel/ to the exclusion of other 
Sates or their citizens, any navigable river, upon the ground 
that the river lies entirely within its own territories? Sir, it has 
been judicially and correctly decided by the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Gibbon vs. Ogden, that it cannot be done New 
York was not permitted (o grant the exclusive navigation of. 
the Hudson, by steamboats, t@ Fulton. Ifa State cannot make 
a ivizable river exclusively forits own purpose, much less 
can it be done for all purpeses. It becomes, therefure, a ques- 
tion of vast magnitude to the people of my State, how far its 
Legislature can go in destroying ewtirely the natural navigation 
of large rivers, and substituting in lieu thereof a better artificial 
navigation by dams and locks, and subjecting the commerce of 
all the States to taxation inthe form of tolls. Let me bring 
this matter home to the mind of every one by giving a few 1l- 
lustrations. Supposethe Legislature of Louisiana should un- 
dertake to opena ship canal from the Mississippito Lake Pon- 
charirain, and to tax al! vessels passing through it, would she 
have the right tode sot Undoubtedly. because it would be a 
work entirely artificial, constructed by her means, and for the 
use of which she might rightfully charge. But suppose she 
were to goa step further, and undertake to block up the natural 
channels atthe mouths of the Mississippi, with a view to com- 
pel all vessels to nse her artificial canal, and thus to tax them, 
could she do it without the consent of Congress ? 

Suppose Indiana construets a canal around the falls of the 
Ohio on her side,can she and Kentucky then combine to ob- 
struct the natural channe!, and thus compel all boats at every 
stage of water to pass through one of the canals and pay tolls? 
Can Kentucky construct a dam and lock upon the Cumberland 
or Tennessee river, upon pretence of furnishing an artificial 
navigation superior to that which nature has given, and thus 
levy contributions upon the commerce.and citizens of the 
States of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, or deprive them 
of the use of these rivers? Sir, in all the cases imagined, Ido not 
hesitate to say that the States could not obstruct the natural 
navigation, wih a view to substitute an artificial! naviga'ion, 
without the assent of Congress. Wherein do these cases differ 
from those of the Green, Kentucky, and Licking rivers, in 
which the natural navigation is te be destroyed, and a better 
artificial navigation substituted by the legislative action of a 
State, without even consulting her sister States in Congress? It 
differs in nothing except that two of the rivers which my State 
has undertaken to improve do not touch the territory of any 
other State, If that fact is sufficient to change or render inan- 
plicable the principles to which I have referred, so be it. To 
say the least, I think ita matter of doubt enough to justify me 
in desiring an appropriation from Congress to aid the State 
with its improvements on Green river, even if it did not ex- 
ceed the amount of ten dollars. A portion of the waters of 
Green rivercomes from Tennessee. 1 desire to obtain an ap- 
propriation to show the assent of Congress to the State im- 
frovements now in progress, if nothing more; and to do away 
all pretext for the interference of this Government in future 
times with those improvements. Without such assent, I do not 
know butthe time may come when it will be said that our 
dams and locks are unauthorised national nuisances, and that 
thie Government is bound to abate them. 

I trust that my inquisitive colleagues will now perceive that 
my motives and my survey of the entire subject are not confin- 
ed to the suggestions of a narrow selfishness. Selfishness, in- 
deed! Why, sir, from the tenor of remarks which have sur- 
prised me in the progress of this debate, it would seem that if 
you were a partner with certain gentlemen in any mercantile 
concern, or trade, or corporation, and they were ‘aking to them 
sees all the profits aad dividends, and you should happen to 
remonsirate against the iniquity, all the satisfaction that you 
are likely to get would be an impudent look, and the sacrile- 

ious exclamation “Good Lord, how eeltish the man is!’ 
What would you think of travellers in a desert, who, in viola- 
tion of every principle agreed on at the commencement of the 
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journey, should combine to place part of the caravan u 
allowance, while the other feasted Sennen every Ge; _ 
who, when complaints were made by the sufferers, should 
return no other reply tuan “We regard you very uprea. 
ame and selfish to ask an equal share in the bread and 
water?’ 

These, sir, in my estimation, are fit parallels to exhibit the 
conduct of Congress in relation to internal improvements, ag 
conducted during the last nine years 

My coileague (Mr. Popg) seems to be as much surprised at 
my course as my colleague, (Mr. Sourucare.] Neither of 
those gvritlemen was here during the last Congress, and neither 
could fave examined the journal to ascertain how I then 
voted. Had that been done, they would at least have found me 
consistent with myself. My —— (Mr. Pops) adverts to 
the appropriations to send out an Exploring Expedition to the 
South seas, and the $100,000 voted to the heirs of Fulton, as if 
they af'orded countenance to the grant of $359,000 to the Cum- 
berlan: road in the present exhausted condition of the Treasury. 
These j)recedents have not been set by my consent. I oppose 
both. In setting on foot the Exploring Expedition, the conduct 
of Congress resembled that of a young spendthrift, who wastes 
his este, rambling abroad in pursuit of pleasures and fancied 
good, to the neglect of his more important and more profitable 
business at home; and as to the Fulion appropriation, it was 
in my judgment a donation, which Congress refused to call by 
its proper name, and passed it through under the delusive idea 
of settling a debt. 

There is yet, Mr. Speaker, an important argument against 
my proposition to be considered. It has been gravely urged 
here that Congress was bound by compact to finish the Cum. 
berland road to the Mississippi river; that the faith of the nation 
was pledged to do it. Gentlemen have asserted this with as 
much seriousness as if it was founded in truth; and were it not 
that the sravily of their countenances rather forbids it, one 
might be disposed to smile at their errors and credulity on this 
point. Let us examine it. If my proposition violates an 
compact or pledged faith, as soon as I am convinced I will 
instantly withdraw it. The act of 30th April, 1502, tendering 
terms to the people of Ohio for their assent previous to their 
entering t!.e Union, and to which they did assent, offers them 
one-tweuticth part, or five per cent. on the nett proceeds of the 
sales of public lands lying in their State, to be expended under 
the authority of Congress in “laying out and making public 
roads leading from the navigable waters emptying into the 
Atlantic, to the Ohio, to the said State, and through the same,””* 

The act of 19h April, 1816, tendering terms to the people of 
Indiana, ofiers them five per cent. on the nett proceeds of sales 
of land lying in their State, for the purpose of making roads 
and canals, three fifths to be applied by their own Legislature, 
and “two-fifths to the making of a road or roads leading to the 
said State, under the direction of Congress.” 

The act of 18th April, 1818, tendering terms to the people of 
[linois, offers them five per cent. on the nett proceeds of the 
sales of land lying in their State, ‘two-fifths to be disbursed 
under the direction of Congress, in making roads leading to the 
State.” The other three-fifths were given to the State for pur- 
poses of education. 

The foregoing acts of Congress constitute the basis upon 
which the cLligation of continuing the Cumberland road to the 
Mississippi mustrest, if there be any; andI invite the special 
attention of ny colleague [Mr. SovTHGATE] to their provisions. 
lalso beg him to notice other acts to which I shall refer, and 
then ask himself whether “the moral and legal obligation to 
extend this road to the Mississippi’ is any thing more than a 
created phaiitom of his own vivid imagination? 

It is perfectly clear, from the foregoing acts, that there was 
not the shavcw of an obligation imposed upon Congress to 
make a road in either of the three States. I admit, however, 
there was ap obligation imposed to ake a road, or roads, /ead- 
ing toeach of said States, so far as the two per cent. fund would 
accomplish it. In the case of Ohio, the stipulation is to con- 
nect the Atlaitic and Western waters; but no such provision is 
made in relation to Indiana and Illinois. It weuld be a compli- 
ance with the contract to construct roads leading to their bor- 
ders from Mi higan and Missouri, or any other quarter. Con- 
gress has, however, undertaken to fulfil its obligation by mak- 
ing the Cum)erland road, and thus not only to fulfil it to the 
letter, by mal.ing roads leading tothese States, but to give each 
a greater adviitage by likewise making the road in their re- 
spective territ:ries. Of this I will not complain, althou 
three per cent. has been allowed two of these States to make 
roads within tij<ir limits whenever they pleased. On the 25th 
of March, 1805, Congress passed an act for laying out and mak- 
ing the road from Cumberland, upon the Potomac, to the Ohio 
river. This was the commencement of satisfying the obliga- 
tion to Ohio, and, in this act of 1806, the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars was appropriated. But in order to show that it was not 
bound to expend in making the road more than the two =f 
cent. which had been set apart for the object, Congress careful- 
ly inserted in the act of 1806 a provision, making the sum ap- 
propriated “chargeable uy on, and reimbursable at, the Treasu- 
ry, by said fund of two per cent. as the same shall accrue.” 
On me 15th of May, 1820, Congress commenced the discharge 
of its obligations to Indiana and Illinois, by passing an act pro- 
viding for laying out andeontinuing the Cumberland road frem 
Wheeling to the Mississippi river. But, as if endowed with the 
spirit of prophecy, and foreseeing the unfounded pretensions 
that might be set up, of a “moral and legal obligation’ to com: 
plete the road afier having laid it out and begun it, and intend- 
ing beforehand to denounce any such claim apon the Govern- 
ment, the Congress of 1820 inserted in the second section of their 
act the following proviso: “Provided always, and it is hereby 
enacted and declared, that nothing in this act contained, or that 
shall be done in pursuance thereof, shall be deemed or constru- 
ed to imply any obligation, op the part of the United States to 
make, or to defray the expense of making, the road hereby au- 
thorized to be laid out, or of any part thereof.” 

The road haying been Jaid out under the act of 1820, op the 
3d of March, 1825, Congress passed an oupees for the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent, prescy his d and P- 
propriated one hundred and fifty thousand dojlars wo begin 
work. But theact expressly declares that the manny hall be 
“replaced out of the fund reserved for laying out and making 
roads under the direction of Congress, by 
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passed for the admission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois; 
and ee into the Union, on an equal with the origi- 
nal States.” The act of March, | authorized the survey 
and laying out the road to the permanent seat of Government of 
the State of Missouri. ; : . 

It is impossible for the unbiassed mind to read the foregoing 
acts of Congress without clearly perceiving that the extent of 
abligation imposed by them requires the faithful appropriation 
and expenditure of the two per cent. fund in making roads lead- 
ing to the States inentioned, and nothing more. Now, if it can 
he shown that we have done that, the obligation 1s discharged. 
ir we have expended more, the excess is a gratuity. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Dromcoo.s) has caused a 
thorough examination of all acts heretofore passed, appropri- 
ating money to make-the roaJ. The result is, that 86,365, - 
083 46 have already expended; of that sum $2,513,412 20 have 
been ex tween Cumberland and the Ohio river, and 
63,521,141 26 have been expended between the Ohio and Mis. 
sissip sirivers. How much doesthe two per cent. fund amount 
to, = which Congress was under obligation to appropriate in 
road making fur the benefit of these States? I called for infor- 
mation during the last Congress, to ascertain the amounts actu- 
ally paid to these Stat wit’ the three per cent. of the five 
4 cent. fund. By the report of the Register of the Treasury, 





29th day of December, 1836, it appears the State of 

ee oe entitled to, and had received, $164,366 51 
Indiana do do do . 388,102 61 
{llinois do do do 260,328 96 
Missouri do tlo do 146,929 20 
Constituting an aggregate of $1,259,727 28 


© per cent. retained by Government is just two-thirds 
4 : te, or $839,818 18, which, being deducted from 
96,365, 46, shows that we have, as a gratuity, expended 

525.265 28 more than we were bound to do. Tov all this 
ghould be added the three per cent. on the sales of public lands, 

id to the above four States, which, prior to the 29th day of 

ecember, 1836, amounted, as above shown, to $1,259,727 28, 
and the millions of acres given them for education and other 

urposes, if we would tring together in asingle view the many 
rors which a bountiful Gevernment has showered upon them. 
J do not repine at the munificenee of the Genetal Government 
tothe new States. I do notenvy their prosperity. ! rejoice 
at it. Their citizens are my countrymen, and they give a kind 
welcome to such as leave the old States in pursuit of better for- 
tues innewerhomes. Sir, [have many relations, connections, 
and friends in the States nost benefited by the extension of the 
Cumberlandroad. But]am rot so blind as not to perceive that 
Government has more than discharged all its obligations to 
them and their States; and that, if you could double the quan- 
tity of lands yet to be sold in their boundaries, and treble the 

rice, two per cent. on the money arising would never reim- 
Cass us the half of the expenditure already made, over and 
above what any compact required us to expend. Under these 
circumstances, the people of those States have no justclaim to 
ask from an empty Treasury the additional sum of $359,000. to 
go on with the work. My motion to recommit, with instruc- 
tions, is made in order that the road shall be surrendered to 
them; and, if hereafter the two = cent. fynd should ever aug- 
ment so as to overpay us, which is scarcely a possible event, no 
one will more cheerfully surrender the surplus than I. Indeed, 
sir, it may now be provided for, if my motion prevails. In 
iving up the road so far as it may have been finished, the 
Sates should come under the same terms and stipulations in 
regard to the passage of the mail, troops, munitions of war, &c. 
a3 have been heretofore made in relation to that part of the 
yoadalready finished and ceded tothe States. In regard to the 
rig of the rogd partially done, I am willing to ask no equiva- 
lent in return. : 

Ihave shown, sir, that we violate no compact in refusing 
to make the appropriation now asked. J have shown it by 
the record; and when the record (your statutes) is examined, 
jt will be seen that this Cumberland road and its extension 
pever constituted a of any general plan or system of inter- 
nal improvement; but that it had its origin in compacts with 
the States to and through which it goes, and the enhancement 
of the value of the public domain. So far as it depends upon 
these peculiar grounds, the argument in support of it does not 
in the least maintain the power of this Government to adopt 
and execute a general system of internal improvement. On 
the contrary, by placing this road for support upon the com- 
pacts and the proprietary interest of the Government, the argu- 
ment in favor of a general system is thereby weakened. It is 
as much as to say, but for these peculiar considerations the 
road could not have been constitutionally made by us. 

One of the genttemen from Indiana (Mr. Ewinc] gives mea 
caution upon the subject of breaking down “ obligations en- 
tered into by solemn compacts,” while I “still hold the new 
Btates bound by their st'pulations in relation to the sovereignty 
of the soil.” e tleman is wholly mistaken if he sup- 

osesI wish to avoid any obligation which the Government 

incurred. Iam for fulfilling all obligations, not only lite- 
rally, but liberally ; and in this instance we have done it, by 
gi heaping measure, J can only understand the gentle- 
man’s remark in relation to “the sove ty of the soil” as 
a threat that if Congress refuse to spend millions more to com- 
plete the road, if Congress evince a determination now to stop, 
the “new States” might justifiably seize upon the public do- 
main within their borders, and appropriate it exclusively to 
their own use. Inaprivate or public capacity, I trust! shall 
never fail to perform my duty in consequence of threats of an 
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upon sympathy, benevolence, and the principles of eternal jus- 
tice. It prompts the parties to entertain mutual respect, to give 
each his share of any common blessing, to rejoice in their mu- 
tual prosperity, and to aid each other in every good work. Itis 
this generous and noble friendship which I desire to see Ken- 
tucky cherish for and towards all her sister States. On their 
part I wish to see it reciprocated. I wish to put down, to ex- 
terminate every sordid, sectional, partial, and unjus: feeling and 
motive of action. To do this, so far as it is to be effected by a 
system of internal improvement, you must make it general, or 
you must give it up entirely. The peace and harmony of fami- 
lies are destroyed, if the father lavishes all his bounty ona favo- 
rite son, and suffers the rest to go neglected in ignorance and 
rags. So with these States; unless justice and equality, accord- 
ing to the rule of taxation, or the rule of federal numbers, are 
observed, a burning indignation takes possession of the breasts 
of the neglected, and when the Government tumbles to pieces 
from its own rottenness they will clap their hands for joy. 

Mr. Speaker, several of my Whig friends who differ with me 
on the present occasion, have ventured, in the course of their 
remarks, to express their regret that the proposition I have 
submitted should come from a Whig. What, sir, regret that 
a Whig should propose to stay the hand of extravagance; to 
stop expenditures partial and unjust; toclaim common funds 
as common property, and to insist that they shall be used for 
the benefit of all, and not fora few! Sir, I ought to have re- 
ceived the thanks of every true-hearted Whig, rather than the 
cold expressions which have been bestowed. There is some- 
thing wonderful in the amalgamating influences of this Cum- 
berlandroad. Itoperates like magic. The Whigs of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois walk as lovingly with their political adver- 
saries on this particular question as if they had always, on all 
questions, been perfectly agreed! How happens it that even 
where this road touches the territory of the Old Dominion, it 
makes the representative a good internal improvement man, 
and seems to silence all constitutional seruples in voting mo- 
ney for that purpose? I dare not say, when our constituents 
are getting money, and we, in consequence, are getting weir 
votes, that all so situated have irresistible motives to support 
appropriations to continue this road But I will say, there is 
a wonderful unanimity of sentiment on this particular matter 
among the representatives of the States through which the 
road is to he carried northwest of the Ohio river! Sir, I will 
take leave of my Whig friends in these States, and of the sub- 
ject, by — to them, go home, tell your constituents that 
they have had millions more than they were entitled to under 
any compact; that Congress has given them the road as it is, 
and asked nothing in return where it is not already finished, 
and that they, likea favored son of a kind father, who finds it 
necessary and just to withhold further donations, ought to re 
turn blessings lor -_ favors, instead of curses for the change 
in the father’s conduct. You may tell them all this with truth, 
if my motion prevails, and they will approve what Congress 
has done, for you represent a sensible, reflecting, and honest 
people. 


THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
SPEECH OF MR. EVANS, 


Or Maine, 


In the House of Representatives, May 29, 1838—The House 
having proceeded to the Orders of the Day, and taken up 
the message received from the President a few a ago, on 
the subject of the Northeastern Boundary of the United 
States— 

Mr. EVANS said: The topics involved in the message re- 
SPpecting the Northeastern Boundary ofthe United States were of 
too great and pressing importance, as well to the State he re- 
presented, as to the peaceful relations of the country, to be — 
ed over withoutsome observations. He wished he could im- 
press upon the House, and upon Congress, and, if his voice 
could reach beyond these walls, upon the other Department of 
the, Government also, the necessity, absolute necessity, of 
prompt, efficient movement, on its part, for the adjustment, on 
just, safe, and honorable principles, of this protracted contro- 
versy. Fartherdelay could only result in deeper embarrass- 
ment. The legislation ef the State whose rights and interests 
were more directly at stake had precluded much longer delay. 
The evidence of this is now before us. By a resvlution, adopted 
with entire unanimity at the late session of its Legislature, 
which I shall presently have occasion to read, (said Mr. E.) it 
is made the duty of the Governor of Maine, in certain contin- 
gencies, to cause the line of boundary on the Northeastern fron- 
tier to be surveyed and established, agreeably to the treaty of 
1783. Those contingencies are, that the bill introduced by my- 
self some months ago, and since reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, shall not become a law, or that the Government 
of the United States, either by itself, or in conjunction with 
Great Britain, or with Maine, shall not appoint a commission to 
do the same thing; and the period assigned by the resolve for 
the performance of this duty by the Governor, should the Uni- 
ted States fail to undertake it in one of these modes, is the first 
day of September next. That period is approaching, and th+ 
duty devolved upon the Governor will unquestionably be dis- 
charged. Let this not be doubted. It will be done. That it 
will be attended with hazard to the ific relations between 
us and Great Britain, there is too much reasonto fear. These 
considerations, I trust, will secure to this subject the earnest at 
tention of both branches of Congress; and in the couiee of the 
remarks I am about to submit, I will endeavor to point out the 
mode in which justice may be done te the State, aad, at the 
same time, the peace of the nation preserved ; 

The message, which is now the matter for consideration, em- 
braces two objects, the first of which is of compagatively little 
importance. It relates merely-to certain claims of the Stare of 
Maine for reimbursement for expenditures incurred infaffording 
protection to citizens of the United States, who had been harass- 

arrested, and imprisoned by the Government of New Bruns- 
wick, under its pretended claim of jurisdiction and authority 
over what they denominate the disputed ter: - The amonnt 
ie not large, but is justly due to the State; the hope was 
indulged that the President wou!d himself have ordered its pay- 
ment, without recourse to . Doubting his authority, 
however, to ‘80, he has trrnsmitied it here; notwithstanding 
on a former occasion, in :-2% the then Secretary of State (Sir. 

Clay) caused expenses of precisely @ similar charac.er to be 

reimbursed, at the request of the Governor of the a 

submitting ic 1o Corigress at all, This precedent, ver, 



























does not seem to meet with fayor at this time. and the subject 
is presented tous. I shall move, sir, to refer this part part of the 
message tothe Commitice on Foreign Affairs. If they see fitto 
report favorably upon the-claim, it will be no more than jus- 
lice; otherwise, if the injustice will be se light and insignificant, 


in comparison with tse greater injustice we have suffe that, 
for myself, I shall hardly bestew a thought upon it. ith 


these remarks, which are all 1 shall offer upon that part of the 
message, T submit it to the willand pleasure of the committee 
solely. 

The remainder of the message, and the documents which ac- 
company it, are of much more grave and serious import. It 
invites noe action on the part of Congress, It contains nothing 
upon which either House can act. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, that it should undergo the examination of any committee. 
It is communicated only “to show the actual state of the nego- 
Uations with Great Britain on the general question.”” However 
unusual it may be for the President to communicate to Con- 
gress, and especially to this House, the state or the circum- 
stances of a pending negotiation, I rejoice that he has done so in 
this instance. But Ido not rejoice in the information we have 
received of the character and purposes of the proposed renew- 
ed negotiations. I fear, indeed, itmay have a disastrous ef- 
fect upon the measure we are pressing by all means in our 
power for running the line agreeably to the bill 1 have refer- 
red to. 

“The actual state of the negotiations on the general ques- 
tion,’ we learn from the documents submitted with the mes- 
sage, to be, that, on the 27th of April last, Mr. Forsyth, the Se- 
cretary of State, apprized Mr. Fox, the British Minister, that he 
was directed by the President to announce to him 

“The wiilingness of this Government to enter into an ar- 
rangement with Great Britain for the establishment of a joint 
commission of survey and exploration, upon the basis of the 
original American proposition, and the seaiicesions offered by 
her Majesty’s Government.” 

The Secretary of State invites the Minister to a conference, 
with a view “to conclude a convention embracing that object.” 

It will be seen that very 11 Ue information is to be oubered from 
this letter alone of the character of the proposed negotiation. 
What the “original American proposition” was, and what were 
the “modifications offered by her Majesty's Govermment,” are not 
stated, and perhaps need not have been. The reply of the 
British Minister of the Ist of May says that he is “not at present 
provided with full powers for negotiating the proposed conven- 
tion,” but will transmit the proposal to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. and must wait for fresh instructions. The “modifica- 
tions”’ h» speaks of as contained in his note of the LOth of Janua- 
ry last. From this we learn that a proposition formerly made 
by the American to the British Government, and subsequently 
modified by the latter, has again been renewed, and that a con- 
vention between the two Governments may reasonably be anti- 
cipated upon the basis of that proposition, and the modifica- 
tions of it. Ina letter from Mr. Forsyth to the Governor of 
Maine, dated May 8, he informs the latter that this has been 
done “in accordance with the expressed wishes of the Legisia- 


* ture” of that State; as he had previously informed Mr. Fox, on 


the 7th of February last, that it would not be invited “unless 
the authorities of the State of Maine’ “should deem it more 
likely to lead toa final adjustment of the question of boundary 
than the General Government deems it to be.’ [t seems, there- 
fore, that the Secretary of State, by direction of the Pre: ident, 
has prefltred this negotiation upon the ground that it is in con- 
formity with “the expressed wishes’ of the Legislature of 
Maine, who deem it likely to lead to a final adjustment of the 
question. Now, sir, if this be so, certainly neither the State 
itgelf, nor its representatives here, can have any just groand of 
objection to the proceedings about to be instituted. But I take 
occasion here to say, what I will more fully show before I sit 
down, that upon this matter the Secretary labors under some 
extraordinary mistake. The Legislature of the State have never 
expressed any wishes, or consent, tosuch a negotiation as is pro- 
posed; nor have any of the constituted authorities of the State; 
nor have they done or said any thing which can be so constrn- 
ed. But of this more hereafter. 

My purpose now is to deal with this “original American 
proposition,’? which has been thus renewed, and to show that 
it was, at the time, in connection with certain concessions and 
principles coupled with it, and made part of it, and to be ob- 
served in the execution of it, highly objectionable and dan- 
gerous; and that the British modifications render it still more 
so; and, if carried out fully, in the sense intended by Great 
Britain, it will be a surrender of the whole question at issue. 
What, then, was “the original American proposition?’ It was 
first suggested, but not distinctly offered, by Mr. Livingston, in 
his let er to the British Minister of the 30th of April, 1833, in 
these words; 

“All the disadvantages of these modes of settlement, hereto. 
fore adopted, might, ax it appears to the American Govern- 
ment, be avoided by appointing a new commission, consistin 
of an equal number of commissioners, with an umpire selected 
by_some friendly sovereign from among the most skilful men 
in Europe, to decide on all points in which they disagree; or, 
by acommission entirely composed of such men, £0 selected, 
to be attended, in the survey and view of the country, by agenta 
appointed by the parties.” 


This was a mere suggestion, not much pressed, for the ap- 
pointment, in one or the other modes indicated, of a commis- 
sion, with an umpire, who should have power “to decide on 
all points” of disagreement. If this had been all, probably it 
would not have been very objectionable; although even in its 
best aspect, it might not have been entirely satisfactory to 
Maioe. But it was notall. The Sccretary proceeded to offer, 
as an inducement to the British Government to adopt the sug- 
gestion, a proposition for the employment of a ‘new principle 
im surveying,” which was subsequently pressed with much 
earnestness for several ian and that was, a departure from 
the true north course from the monument called for by the 
treaty, and a deviation westward, in search of highiands, pro- 
vide mecenenany could be found in the first-named meé- 
ridian. In the same lecter, Mr. Livingston, after explaining his 
meaning, says’ ' 

“As this principle dces not seem, hitherto, ts have been 
adopted, it appearsto the Government ef the United States to 


offer to the commissioners who may be appointed the means of 
an ainicable adjustment.” 


It isthus plain that, in the very emai of the p 


it was carried es oo this new rine ple, and that com- 
nitssionetrs who may be appointed” were to avail themee! 
of this mode of “an amicable adjustment,” “ 
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The proporition, even thus explained, did not meet witha 
favorable reception from the British Ministes 

It was further explained, and strenuously urged by Mr. Lav- 
ington, a8 & means of finally setdiog the quesiuien ia a manner 
that would be binding on both parties. On the 23h May, 1533, 
he writesto Mr Vaughan tual the failure hitherto to aeceriaim 
‘the crue boundary’’ ought not 

‘“J'o be atiributed any tnsuperable difficulty, but rather to 
the inefficiency of the incans heretofore resorted to in order to 
secure such a decision as should be binding on both parues, and 
w the want of atteotion, by the commissioners and arbiter sey 
rally empioyed for that purpose, to an established rule in the 
sevlement of bounderies.’’ 

The avowal is here distinct and explicit, that the adopuon oi 
his new principle of surveying, which he here calls * an esta 
vlished rule,’ woull settle * (Ae true boundaries,” in a manu 
ner to be binding on both partes, although it shoul diverge jar 
to the westward of the “ due north ine’’ which the treaty calis 
for. In other words, whatecer line should be run trom the 
source of the St. Croix, upon the proposed principle of survey, 
would be the line of the treaty, the true line, and binding on all 

The British Minister so regarded it, and he repeats, May J), 
to Mr. Livingston, that he understands him to eay— 

* That the o ily deviation, therefore, which caa be admitted 
jo tracing the boundary, from the strict terme o! the treaty, is 
an abandonment of the direct due north line from the Sc. Croix, 
which has been bi herto followed in search of the highlands ot 
the treaty; and @ permission to be given toa joint comipission 
to be sent expressly to examine the country, w follow an oblique 
line to the westward of the direct north line, uoul they shall 
meet with highlands answering thedescription given of them 
in the treaty, as dividing rivers falling into the Atlanuc from 
those which fal! into the.st. Lawrence. A line drawn Ww ihew, 
wherever they may be found, from the monument at the source 
of the St, Croix, would be such a compliance, with the descrip- 
tion of the boundary laid down in the teacy, as vw remove ail 
constituuonal difficulues in the way of the Government of the 
United States, andenadvleitto ix that lie as the hue of boun- 
dary.’’ 

The joint commission, suggested as I have already stated, 
was thusto be at liberty to make “a@ deviation’ “from the 
strict terma of the treaty’—an abandonment of one of iis 
plainest features; and a line found by such deviation and such 
abandoament was, by the concession of our Government, to 
be the line deacribed in the treaty, and to be obligatory upon 

The subject underwent a good deal of discuasion, aud con 
tinued fur some years, almost down to the present me, When i 
isagain renewed. The proposiuen Was distinctly resiated by 
Mr. McLane, March (1, (824, ia these werds 

“ Now, the proposiuion of the Presidentis, to find the hi 
lands anawering the description of those called lor by the treaty 
of 1783,andto them from the monument torunu a direct line; 
and the President does not doubt that, with the aid of more ac- 
curate surveys by skiful persons, on the ground, aad treed 
from the restraint hitherto imposed by a due norih tine, such 
highlands nay be found; aod which either the commissioners 
or the arbiter might hav¢ found had they adopted the rule now 
proposed.” 

Here is the most distinct adinission that the “restraint hitherto 
imposed by a due north line” had prevented the umpire and 
the commissioners froin finding the highlands ol the tweaty; 
andthe “rule now proposed,’ i edopied, would 





d enable the 
new commission to find such highlands, and “toruwn a direct 
line from the monument!” to them, 

The British Minister comprehended the proposition perfectly 
well, aa will be seen by an extract {row his reply, dated March 
16, although he did not even then accede toil. He says 

“The answer of Mr. McLane upon that point is contined to 
(tating that, should a new commission of survey, freed fiom 
the restriction of following the due north line of tie 
find, any where westward of that line, highiands separating 
rivers, according to the treaty of 1783,a lin’: drawn to tein 
from the monument at the suurce of the St. Croix river will be 
euch a fulfilment of the terms of that treaty as the President 
can agree to muke itthe boundary, without reference to the 
Biate of Maine.’ 

1 wiil make but another single citation, though many ere at 
hand, to ghow that the “ o1iginal American proposiuen’’ was 
the establishment of & bew Commission, lo ascertain, by 
veya, by explorations, not “the northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia,” the starting point of the treaty, but to aseertaim “the high 
lands answering the description of the treary,’’ thatis, higlands 
which divided the rivers flowing into tne St. Lawrence trom 
tnose which fall into the Atlantic ocean; and, in whatever 
westward course they might be found, to run a straight ites 
from the monument to them; and this should be the line ot the 
treaty. - 

Mr. Livingston, as early as May 28, 1833, in the second letiex 
he wrote, explaining and urging the ;ropositien, said: 

“The President is willing, in order to simpuly the operation, 
that the commission should be restricted to the sim; 'e question 
of determining ihe point designated by the treaty as the high- 
lands which divide the waters, to which point a straight line 
shall be drawn from the monument, and this line shall, a: 
icextends, form part of the boundary in question; that they 
shall then designate the course of the line along the highlands, 
and fix on the point designated as the northwesteromo.t head of 
the Connecticut river.”’ 

Now, I should like very well to understand whatis meant by 
the phrase “ the point designated by the treaty as ihe hizh'!ands 
witich divide the waters.” A point, in geometry, we all kuow, 
has no magnitude. How arange of highlands, some three hu 
die) miles or more in length, dividing rivers, a dozen or 
on each aide of it, can be called a point, T am at some loss to 
comprehend. Well, to this pofaf, (what part of it, Lpray?) a 
siraight line from the monument is to bedrawa, and then to be 
continued along this “point.’’ My objection to this, in particu 
lar, ig, that itconcedes more than Great Britain ever required 
of us. She was always willing we should run due north as far 
as Mar’s Hill, some forty or filty miles from the source of the 
St. Croix; and would be entirely willing mow that a straight 
line should be run from Mar’s Hitt to such Inghlands as should 
ve discovered conforming to the treaty. Ii these highlands 
should be found aay where westward of the treaty meridian, a 
line from the monument would necessarily cut us off from the 
whole triangle, whose bare line should be the space from the 
monument to Mar’s Hiii, and which Great Bri:ain has always 
been ready to concede to us. kt would also cut us off from the 
sources of eur rivers, and probably also surrender the military 
on at Honkon, to which no claim has yet been set up by 
Tat Britain, flow eoen itmay be, under such con 
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Northeastern Boundary—Mr. Evans. 


is yetto be seen. The idea of a straight line from the monu- 
ment to the highlands, which may be found conformable to the 
(reaty, goes upon the ground that the point thus reached would 
be the northwest angle of Nova Scotia; it can rest upon nothing 
else. And yet Great Britain does not claim it as such. She 
knows too well where the northwest angle of Nova Scotia is to 
et up such a pretension, The ground now taken by her is, 
that the line of the treaty is impracticable ; cannot be run ; is 
void for uncertainty; and that there 1s no northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia. If so, why need we concede her more than she 
asks? Why agree to search for highlands westward of the me- 
ridian fixed in the treaty, upon the professed acknowledgment 
that upon suck highlands the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
may be found. 

Bul, sir, notwithstanding the earnest solicitation of our Go- 
veroment, and the panel assurances which were given that 
the mode proposed would lead to results satisfactory to both 
nations, Great Britain declined to accede to it, unless upon con- 
ditions, or modifications, rather, which were at once rejected. 
They required that the search for the highlands should be 
limited to the south of the St. John’s; that it should be agreed 
that the St. John’s was not a river falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean ; that the bays of Fundy and of Chaleurs were not em- 
braced within the term “ Atlantic Ocean ;” and they required, 
also, as a preliminary, aa acquiescence in certain opinions o1 
arguments expressed by the King of Holland, in his pretended 
award, which led him to the conclusion that the line of the 
treaty could not now be ascertained. I forbear, at this time, 
an examination of these opinions and arguments, although it 
would be an easy and an inviting task to show their uiter 
fallacy, Our Government very wisely and very promp'ly 
refused to admit these modifications; and, after eeveral years’ 
efort, the proposition for a new commission of exploration 
and survey fell through. It is ow renewed, and it is proper, 
theretore, to state the objections which originally existed to it, 
and which,have lost nove of their force. 

la the first place, it presents but a part of the subject in con- 
treversy, or, rather, it proposes to adjust the controversy upon 
partial examination and evidence. The whole case is not 
presented. It geeks only to find highlands which divide the 
waters, as the only desideraiuin. It leaves out of view the 
creat and only matter really worth inquiry, viz: “ Where is the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia?’ It does not offer to find it, 
nor make any reference to it. And yet. this is the very thing, 
and, Indeed, the only thing necessary to be found. to setile at 
once the whole question. Establish this, and all the rest fol- 
lows of course. The northwest angle of Nova Scotia is the 
startiog point of the treaty, and agreed upon as a point readily 
discoverable, and well understcod at the time, to prevent future 
disputes. Let me refer to it a moment. The first article of 
the treaty is, “ His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said 
United States, to wit: New Hampshire, Massachuselis, &c. 
to be tree and independent States.” If nothing farther had heen 
said in regard to boundaries, there could have been no serious 
question as to the extent of the limits of the new nation. Mas- 
sachusetts and the other colonies had plain aud definite boun- 
daries, by their respective charters, and all that would have 
been necessary to fix our line on the northeast would be to 
ind the bounds of Massachusetts Bay, ascefined in her charter. 
‘ie treaty did not stop here. It proceeds, “ and fhat all 
putes which migh( arise hereaf:er on the subject of the said 
boundaries of the United States may be prevented, itis hereby 
agreed and declared that the following are and shall be their 

vindaries, to wit: From the northwest angle of Nora 

ta.’ The object ofa more particular description of boun- 
dary is declared to be to prevent disputes in future. Ilow 
was this to be done? Undoubtedly by the use of a plain and 
well-understood definition—one about which no doubt could 
fairly arise. The starting point is named, “the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia.” It was takenas a point perfect/y well 
known; and itis remarkabie that, upon this identical point, 
then so clear, then heyond the power of future dispute, the 
chief controversy now actually exists. The whole question 
turns upon it. But the treaty is more precise still. I: wouid 
ioc leave in uncertainty what was intended by the term, “norih- 
westangle of Nova Scotia;” it defined it, viz: “ that aagle 
whichis formed by a line drawn due north trom the source of 
the St. Croix river to the highlands.” This furnishes the 
noclwest angle of Nova Scotia. This is the starting point. 
This its the point first to be sought for and settled. And yet 
the proposition for a new survey and exploration by commis- 
sioners keeps it wholly out of view. It is not once allude: to 
as among the purposes to be accomplished. 

I said, several weeks ago, when I spoke upon this subject, 
that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was a point easily as- 
certamable. There is no possible difficulty in finding it. 
liow is it formed? By the intersection of the northern line and 
the western line of the boundary of the Province. The original 
grant of the Province of Nova Scotia was made in 1621 to Sir 
Willam Alexander. The western boundary was therein de- 
clured to be from the source of the St. Croix, “an imaginary 
direct line, to be drawn or run through the country or over the 
land fo the nerth, to the first bay, river, or spring emptying 
itself into the great river of Canada, and from thence running 
to the east along the shores of said river of Canada,” &ec. The 
western line, therefore, of the Province of Nova Scotia, origi- 
nally, and in the outset, was a north line from the St. Croix to 
the st. Lawrence, crossing rivers and highlands, and whatever 
intervened, and stopping nowhere short of the shores of the 
river St. Lawrence. The northern boundary, at that time, wes 
the river itself. In like manner,the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, established in 1691, composed of several prior colonies, 
exicuded below Kennebec, or Sagadahock, to the St. Lawrence, 
That was the northern boundary of the several Provinces on this 
side of it. The western boundary of Nova Scotia has never 
been changed. In every public document of the British Go- 
vernment, and they are numerous, the western boundary is 
always and invariably a line due north, or directly north, fram 
the source of the St. Croix. The northern boundary has bcen 
changed. After the cession by France to Great Britain of the 
Provinces of Canada and of Nova Scotia, by treaty of Paris in 
1763, the northern boundary of Massachusetts Bay, as well as 
of Nova Scotia, was removed from the shore of the St. Law- 
rence southerly, to the highlands dividing the waters which 
fell into that river from these which fell ino the sea or the 
Atlgntic. "Phis was first done by the prociamation of the King 
io 1863, and aaa by an act of Partiament of 1774, from 
the last of which f will read so much as defines the southern 
boundary of the Province uf Quebec: 

“Bounded on the south by a-line from the of Chaleurs, 
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selves into the river St. Lawrence from those Which fall inte the 
sea,” &c. to Connecticut river. 

Let any one lovk at the map of the country. The bay of 
Chaleurs lies far to the north and east. Draw a line from 
thence westwardly to Connecticut river, so as to divide the 
sources of the rivers flowing on either side of t. There is» 
difficulty in itatall. There is but one way to doit. Men can- 
not differ about it. That line gives you the southern boundary 
of Lower Canaila, or the Province of Quebec, as i: was calle 
in the proclamation and act of Parliament already veferred to 
aad, of course, it was the northern boundary of Nova Scotia’ 
now New Brunswick, and aiso of Massachusetis Bay, now 
Maine. This new boundary of Nova Scotia was ex ressly 
recognised in 1767 and in 1771 in commissions granted to the 
Governors of Nova Scotia, then appoimted. The language 
both is— 

“Bounded on the westward by a line drawn from Cape Sable 
across the entranee of the Bay of Fundy to the mouth of the yi- 
ver St. Croix, by the said river to iis source, and by a line 
drawn due north from thence TO THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY oF 
our ProvINcE oF QuEBEC.”’ 

We know where the southern boundary of Quebec is. That 
is beyond dispute. A due north tin® thercfore, from the Si. 
Croix to thatsouthern boundary, gives the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, and it can be nowhere else. 

Now, the American proposition abandons this altogether, 
and abandons all the evidence upon which it rests; and by con. 
senting, inany event, to deviate from a due north line, it ad- 
mits what Great Britain so audaciously asserts, that there js 
really no nerthwest angle of Nova Scotia; that the point 
which the treaty of 1783 assumed to be so well known as for- 
ever to prevent dispute, is, in truth, nowhere to be found. 
The proposition is, that commissioners shall go upon the 
ground, and, by observation, by the eye, by exploration, ceter- 
mine where highlands are, from which the waters flow either 
way, and tosuch highlands draw a straight line from the mo- 
aument. This, | say, surrenders the starting point of the trea- 
ty, and submits the question upon partial evidence. Our claim 
aud our title stand upon charters, upon royal prociamations, 
acis of Parliament, commissions to Governors, upon maps, 
upon history; allspeaking one language, confirming each other. 
Mitchell’s map was published m 1755; itis now upon our ta- 
bles. Let gentlemen look to it. They will see Nova 
Scotia and Massachusett’s Bay both bourded on the north 
by the St. Lawrence, and the dividing line between them 
to be a due north line from the source of the St, 
Croix. This map was before the commissioners when 
the treaty of peace was negotiated, and upon it the new north- 
ern boundary of these Provinces, agreeably to the proclama- 
tion of 1763 and the act of 1774, was drawn in penci!, and the 
northwest angie of Nova Scotia was in fact thus exhibited. Se- 
veral other maps, published about the same period, and many 
since that time—maps of British origin—represented it in the 
same way. Now,il anew commision isto be instituted, it 
should be clothed with power to examine the whole case, upon 
all the evidence, and not confined no the mere circums ance of 
fioding highlands in any direction, except an easterly one, 
which turned the waters one way and the oth:r; and to find 
them only by observation and examination. Why should not 
allthis mass of documentary evidence be Jaid beiore it, to en- 
able it to determine, not the question of highlan:s merely, but 
to settle the only really important question— he northwest an 
gle of Nova Scotia? No meie survey can find that; no per- 
sonal examination of the topography of the country. It does 
not stand up upon the face of the earth, staring you in the face. 
It is to he found by a careful study of the evidence, the docu- 
ments, the charts, which define it, and by running apon the 
earth agreeably to the directions which these contain. No du- 
ties of this sort, that I can discover, are proposed to be devoly- 
ed upon the new commission. I freely admit, however, that it 
may not be proper to hold the Government to a very rigid ac- 
countability at present, inasmuch asthe proposal is yei very 
vague and indefinite. Possibly a'l these priats may be well 
guarded and limited in a convention, should one be entered 
luto. My object has been. chiefly, if my voice can reach the 
ears of the Executive, and, if not from me dircetly, 1 hope it 
may he conveyed by others, to point out the dangerous and the 
exceptionable features of the original proposition, ia order that 
they may be guarded against hereafter. If this proposed con- 
vention is to be entered into, let it be done witha full and dis- 
tinct knowledge of all the circumstances which attend the case 
with oureyesopen. I speak more for the sake of giving warning 
in advance, ifany thing from me will be received as warning, of 
the dangers into which we may be precipitated unawares, I 
say, then, that nocommission ought to be agreed upon, with 
authority to depart, in any event, from the due north line of the 
treaty. Any other line, however &btained, would not be the 
line of the treaty. No commission ought to be permitted to de- 
termine the case, or any part of the case, but upon all the evi- 
deuce. No commission oughtto be allowed to proceed upen 
the principle that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia is t be 
abandoned or surrendered as animpracticable point. Nocom- 
mission ought to be agreed upon, to determine, simply and 
alvne where the highlands are which divide the waters, and 
trom highlands thus found to run a straight line to the monu- 
ment, because such authority merely would be a departure 
from the plain language of the treaty, and from the well-known 
starting point, which it requires to be first fixed ar] ascertained. 
These are, briefly and imperfectly, some of the objections to 
the “original American proposition.” Then, what are “ihe 
modifications offered by her Majesty’s Government,” which we 
are given to understand are to enter into the basis of the nego- 
tiation? J3 it to be con eded that the St. John’s is not a river 
fa!ting into the Atlantic ocean? Is the definition of the word 
“hishlands’’ to be previously settled? Are we to acquiesce in 
any of the opinions or arguiments of the umpire, which led him 
to the conclusion that the treaty line could wot at this time be 
run? These 3 modifications propesed in (833 and 1834, and 





at that time tly rejoeted, trust they are not to be re- 
newed on th ide, nor for a Moment tolerated on the other. 
Mr. Fox speaks of the “modifications’’ as contained in his letter 
of January lfth; very litte information, however, is gained by 
reference to that letter. The mode of constituting the commis: 
sion I pass ever, as not being one of the “modifications” sug- 
gested. There would be little, if any, difficulty on that score. 
The power and authority and duty of the commissioners, the 
oO be accompl are the material points. 

e Minister states these to be “to explore the disputed terri- 
WE} not wlthe find within its limits” (“within its limits!”’ 

not without its : taaley; the soaceh ba which 
may answer the description treaty; the search being 
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LL 
to be made in the due north line from the monument at the head 


of the St. Croix; and ifno such highlands should be found in 
that meridian, the search to be then continued to the toes{ward 
thereof. Indeed! why notalso to the eastward thereof? But 
farther: asamatterofepinion, — 

“Jy order to avoid all fruitless disputes as to the character of 
such highlands, the commissioners should be instructed to look 
for highlands which both parties might acknowledge as {ul- 
filling the conditions of the treaty.”’ . 

Is his one of the “modifications” forming a part of the basis? 
If so, and if the commission is to be constituted accordingly, 
surrender the subject—abandon the whole question at once— 
give up—the territory will be theirs, “In order to avoid all 
fruitless disputes.’? We once agreed to the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, in order to avoid disputes; but, “in order te avoid 
all fruitless disputes as to the character of such hi hlands, the 
commissioners should be instructed to look for highlands which 
both parties might acknowledge as fulfilling the conditions of 
the treaty.” isis one of “the modifications of her Majesty’s 
Government.” Whatis the consequence of 1? Let us reduce 
it co practice. The commissioners will commence operations, 
for example, let us suppose, at the head of Connecticut river. 
They run along very quietly and amicably, eastwardly, on 
highlar.ds which both parties acknowledge, a considerable dis- 
tance, till they arrive somewhere in the longitude of Quebec, 
westward of the sources of the St. John’s; and the British com- 
missioners say, “so far we have gone upon dividing highlands.”’ 
“Certainly,” is the reply; “here we agree the treaty highlands 
exist.’ “Wedo.” “Very weil, these highlands continue no 
farther; the other rivers flowing southward are not Atlantic 
rivers. We can agree no farther, and now we must run a 
straight line to the monument.” If we are coming into any 
such league as this, Isay again, abandon the territory at once, 
openly aad boldly. Why seek for any covert means of suiren 
dering i3 : 

But, sir, need not spend time in showing the utter useless- 
ness of the proposed commission, subject to the ‘modifications 
of her Majesty’s Government.” The Secretary of State has 
very fully and very clearly performed that labor already. In. 
.is reply, date! February 7th, tothe letter of January 10th of 
the British Minister, he speaks of 

“The distinctive difference between the American }roposal 
for the appointment of such a commission, and the same pro- 
position when modified to meet the wishes of her Majesty’s 
Government.”” 

And farther: af 

“The American proposition is infended—and, if agreed to, 
would doubtless be successful—to decide the question of boun- 
dary definitively, by theadoption of the highlands reported by 
the commissioners of survey, and would thus secure the ent 
line. The British modification looksto no such object. It 
merely contemplates a commission of boundary analogous to 
that appointed under the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, and 
would, in all probability, prove equally unsatisfactory in prac- 
tice.” 

Again: Os 

‘The modification of the American proposition was, as un- 
derstood by the undersigned, so fundamentally imporiant that 
it entirely changed its nature.» 

sAnd in conclu:ion remarked: : 

‘The undersigned, in conclusion, is instructed to inform Mr. 
Fox that, if a negotiation be entertained at all upon the incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory basis afforded by the British counter 
propusition or substitute, which possesses hardly a feature in 
common with the American proposition, the President will 
not venture to Invite it, unless the authorities of the Siate of 
Maine, to whom, as before stated, it will be forthwith submitted, 
shall think it more likeiy to lead to a final adjustment of the 
question of boundary, than the General Government deems 
it to be, though predisposed to see it in the most favorable 
light.” 

Such is the original American proposition, with “the modifi- 
cations offered by her Majesty’s Government.”’ “Inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory’’—entirely changing the nature of the propo- 
sition—a substitute for it—“looking to no such object” as an ul- 
timate decision of the treaty line, tut a mere commission of 
exploration and observation and acquisition of topographical 
knowledge. Such perpen, and such a commission, or the 
7th of February last, this Government expressly repudiated. 
It is now voluntarily proffered and invited. Why the change? 
What has induced it?) The Secretary says it is “in accordance 
with the expressed wishes of the Legislature of Maine.” 

Where is the evidence of this? On the first of March last, 
Mr. Forsyth, in a letter to Governor Kent, communicated 
very fully, and candidly, and qnetoiediy, the history of the 
negotiation upon the subjectof the boundary, together with a 
lucid statement of the present condition of the subject, with a 
view of drawing the attention of the State to the emergency in 
which we are new placed, and inviting its advice ani acqui- 
escence in regard to measures contemplated by the Executive 
of the United’ States. The Governor, in a very clear, distinct, 
and comprehensive message, transmitted the whole matter to 
the en, which finally adopted severa] resoluuons, 
funded upon the letter of the Secretary and the message of the 
Governor, the third of which is in these words: ‘ 

“ Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to urge the passage of the bill for the survey 
of the Northeastern boundary of the. United States, &e. now 
pening in Congress; and that, if said bill shal! not become a 
aw during the present session of Congress, and if the Govern- 
ment of the United States, either alone or in conjunction with 
Great Britain or the State of Maine, shall not, on or before the 
first day of September next, establish and appointa commission 
for a survey of said boundary line, it shall then be the impera 
tive duty of the Governor, without further delay, to appoint 
forthwith suitable commissioners and survey ors for ascertaining, 
running, and locating the Northeastern boundary line «f this 
State, and to caise the same to be carried into operation.” 

It is here. if any where, that Mr. Forsyth finds the authority 
for saying that the proposed negotiation is undertaken in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wishes cf the lature. Itsay 
“if the Government of the United States shall not establish arn 
appoint a commiesion for the survey of said boundary line.” 
Vow tes eumpute a onan: for an ex zpppoion spe ourer 
of the disputed terri u o e original Ame- 
rican proposition,” with the 4 iona of the British Go- 
vernment? The meaning is obvious. _ If the Government of the 


United States does not mark, define, the line of the treaty, 
ieee aie eon » The “survey of 
the line” does mot mean an which can lead to no 
conclusion, to no definite Sach a aurvey was contem. 
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plated as should terminate in something; not an exainination 
and report “unsatisfactory, inconclusive, looking to no re 
sults.’ The plain meaning of the Legislature was, if such a 
survey of the line as contemplated in Se bill now pending in 
Congress should not be undertaken, thea the Governor was te 
proceed to perform the duty devolved upon him by the resolu- 
tion. Such was undoubtedly the construction of the Gevernor 
upon the resolution referred to. In his letter to Mr. Forsyth of 
20th April, he says: 

“I have no doubt (but upon this point I speak according to 
ay individual belief) that the mode proposed by Great Britain, 
of establishing the treaty line upon the face of the earth, by a 
commission composed of impartial and scientific men, to be 
selected by a friendly power, would be satisfactory, and acqui- 
esced in by this State; but that we should neither ask nor 
agree that any preliminary points should be yielded by either 

yarty.’ 

: He iscantious not to commit the State, but to express only 
his individual opinion; which is, that such a commission as is 
proposed to Great Britain would be satisfactory, “but that we 
should neither ask nor agree that any preliminary points should 
be yielded by either parly;”’ in other words, that no “modifica- 
tions” should be admitted. Maine will agree, he thinks, to es- 
tablish a commission to settle the question, according to the 
treaty, upon the whole case, and upon al] the evidence, unre- 
stricted by concessions, untrammelled by modifications, unem- 
barrassed by new peers of surveying. Certainly, sir, this 
is going far enough; and probably the Governor is right in the 
belief that Maine, in the present exigency, would be willing to 
agree to this. But, Lassure you, she would agree to nothing 
further, She puts enough at hazard, in this view; but she 1s 
reasonable, and knows that, in all controverted questions, what 
ever mode of determining them is adopted, soruething is neces- 
sarily putat hazard. This sentiment of the Governor by no 
means authorizes the ideathat Maine consents to the proposed 
arrangement, incunclusive and unsatisfactory as it has been 
pronouuced to be; much less does it justify the assertion that 
‘it is in accordance with the expre*sed wishes of her Legisla- 
ture.”? As further proof, I will cite the report of the joint com- 
mittee of that Legislature, to which the letter of Mr. Forsyth 
and the message of the Governor were referred, upon this very 
subject. It says, ‘to such a cenventional line, or to sucha 
commission of survey, we believe the people of this State are 
not prepared to assent.’’ Certainly, sir, the Legislature did not 
intend thereey to give its assent to such a commission of survey 
—the very commission now proposed! I venture the predic- 
tion that, ere long, the Secretary will reeeive from the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State more decisive evidence than I can 
give that the State does not assent tv the propositicn which has 
been made. 

I hope, therefure, if the Secretary has ventured upon the as- 
sumption that Maine has expressed its wishes in favor of such 
a negotiation, he will lose no time in retracting the proffered 
invitation. He has proceeded upon a false basis. Maine does 
not desire it; nor Coes she agree to it. She has not looked to 
have a commission established which shall have no conclusive 
powers; which cannot determine the question; which can re- 
sult only in what Great Britain seems so much to desire—delay, 
procrastination, putting off the final adjustment of the boun- 
dary. Ithas been already delayed too long. One expedient 
and another, on the part of Gr-at Britain, has been successfully 
resorted to, to delay—postpone—evade the issue. We are 
wearied of delays. We agree to no proposition which looks 
merely to delay. Now is the time; now let the question be 
settled. We think we are not unreasonable. We have wait- 
ed a half century. We have been laboring more than tweaty 
years, since the treaty of Ghent, to procure a settlement of 
this, to us, interesting and important question. We are as far 
from it, says the President, as we were at the formation of the 
treaty of 1783. When shal] we be any nearer? 

Isaid, sir, in the commencement of these remarks, that I 
would endeavor to pointout a mode in which this vexed ques 
tion could be amicably settled. Itis by the passage of the bill 
which, some time ago, I introduced, and which has since re- 
ceived the sanction of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Let 
the Government of the United States move in earnest, and no 
collision, no difficulty, in my judgment need be apprehended. 
If Maine is left to stand alone, she will be exposed to meet with 
Opposition and embarrassment, ard it may be with force. But 
she will meet it as becomes her to meetit. If the United States 
will but unfurl its broad banner there, that flag of protection 
and security, it willbe respected. The purposes of the bill I 
have named may be executed amicably, if you willbutdoit. I 
do not say that that will settle the question of boundary conclu- 
sively; I know it may be still disputed It will go far, how- 
ever, towardsuch a result. I therefore entreat gentlemen to 
permitus, the Representatives of Maine, at an early day to call 
their attention to this bill. I implore them to give it their coun- 
tenance andsupport. I demand it as anactof right and justice. 
The proposed negotiation takes away none of the necessity for 
its adoption. I have endeavored, sir, ta avoid any repetition up 
on the general subject of what I said some time ago. Much I 
could say,and much J desire to say, were it a proper occasion, 
upon the merits of the whole controversy. I speak now, how- 
ever, only in the language of caution and of admonition, that the 
rights of the State, commitied in part to my charge, may not be 
rashly and prematurely put at hazard, for the want of some 
voice to give notice of the danger. If it be heard, I sha!! 
renee if it be not heard, I have nevertheless discharged my 

uty. 








CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
SPEECH OF MR. CUSHING, 


Or Massacuusetts, 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday, April 19, 1\°3S— 
On the proposition of Mr. UNpERWoop to recommit the bill 
makipg appropriations for the continuation of the Cumber- 
land road, with instructions to report a bill in lieu thereof, 
ceding the same to the States through which it passes; and 
Mr. Unperwoop having concluded his remarks— 

Mr. CUSHING followed, and said : 
Mr. Spzaker: The gentleman from Kentucky, who has just 
taken his place, appeals to the Representatives from Maseactu- 
and inquires emphatically on what grounds they support 
this bill. 1 cannot answer for my col ; but, being thns 
called upon, I desire to speak for myself, and to explain the 
inducements which govern my own vote, 
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It is not, as the geatleman seems to hint, because of the fact 
that Massachusetts is a frontier and a maritime State, and thus 
becomes the seat of public works, commercial and military, 
constructed by the Federal Government, that I faver thie bill; 
but for very different and much higher considerationa, 

Indeed, I profess myself wholly unable to appreciate the 
force of the argument on which that genUeman and his col- 
league (Mr. Graves] rely so much, of the alleged inequality in 
the dist¥butien of public expenditures, assumed by them to be 
Implied tn this bill, To suppose that each and every oranch of 
the public expenditure is to be apportioned among the several 
States in arithmetical shares, is an idea that is utterly unsound 
an impracticable, 

Butt wall not anticipate what Ihave to say on this point at 
the proper time. Let us take things in order, 


Reviewing the debate on the bill yesterday and to-day, it 
Feems io me thi 


$e 

















t the course of argument in oppoggion to it 
has been too bread, and at the same time not COT ccenake 
too broad, since it has been extended, on the one hand, 80 as to 
embrace many questions immaterial to its merits; and, on the 
other hand, not broad enough, since it has avolled the real 
mnerits of the measure. 

First, (he gentleman from Georgia, (TMr. Haynes,} what are 
his objections? He appeals to the economical propensities of 
the House, or rather to the slumbering sentiment of economy 
which he endeavors toawaken. Ile would have the friends ef 
retrenchment show their faith by their works. But this argu 
ment proves too much to prove any thing. It may be applied 
to any and every bill, by those who dislike the particular mea- 
sure. Its pliability and its indefiniteness evince its fallacy. I 
scorn the idea chat the Federal Government 1s to be considered 
In @ state of bankruptey; and that every appropriation, how. 
ever just and proper in ttse!f, is to be cut off by reason of the 
temporary straitsof the Treasury. Is the country wasted or 
depopuiated? Have we not the same inexhaustible resources 
now as hereioiore, in the fertility of our soil, inour widespread 
territory, in our rich mines, and in the industry, intelligence, 
and spiritef our people! Lexhort gendenien to cease declaime 
ing on the emptiness oi che Treasury, and use their influence 
for the restoraiion of the commercial prosperity of the country, 
by which the Treasury will be speedily replenished, as the 
naturaland nheccasary consequence. Let the Administration 
abondon iis empiricism on the currency question, scatter ite 
chimerical schemes to the wind, sustain the banks in their 
lautable efforts to resume ¢as'i-payments, give back confidence 
to the business Clacres, amd yur vide a suilable medium of do- 
mestic exchange, andthere will no longer be room er occasion 
to deplore deficiencies in the ‘Sreasury. For myself, | mean to 
vote on this, as on all other appropriations, accerding to the 
intrinsic merits of each, andas I —_ think them to be required 





| or not by the public service and the houor of the country, 


Another thing The gentleman from Georgia conceives 
there is, in some way, a connection between this measure and 
imposts forthe protection of manufactures. On shis question, 
ason so many others, we have the tarii’set before us, a sort of 
stalking horse of all work, a bugbear perpetually held up to the 
eyes of the House. Tdeny Uiat protective dues produced the 
surplus treasure of the last few years, Tudeed, that surplua did 
notatise from the tariff at all. For twenty years past, the ag- 
gregate product of duties on ioports, though sometames more 
and sometimes lesa, had been atthe average, year by year, of 
abouttwenty millions, The increase of revenue, onic led to 
he accumulation of surplus treasure, consisted, it is notorious, 
tu the increased sales of public lands: independent of which, I 
aver that it was Hotthe protective features of the tarif’ which 
contributed to the redundancy of the reveuue, but the reverse: 
the encouragement which the provisions of tue tariff gave to ex- 
cessive importations of foreign merchandise, especially dry 
goo.Js; as injurious directly to the manufactures of the coun. 
ty, asindirec ly to ai] its other great interests, and one of the 
prominent causes of its existing embarrassments. Butall these 
consid@rations of the tariff are wide of the mefite of the bill, and 
oug@fot to prejudice it in the estimation of the House. 

Other gentiemen dwell on the objection, that the parsage of 
this bil! places additional patronage in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. So doallappropriations., And for this cause, must we, 
who are opposed io the present Administration, vote againat 
them? Surely not, ifthe appropriations are jus’ and proper in 
themselves. That consequence, the patronage they give to the 
Administration, is incidental to the Constitution; it appertains 
to the frame of the Government; and it does not become us to 
resist ordinary and reasonable appropriations, because of any 
vague or theoretic jealousy of the Executive. 

The two gentlemen from Kentucky treat this measure as an 
element of the system of internal improvements, so called, and 
proceed upon such premises to discuss its expediency and con- 
stitutionality. Ideny the premises. Touching the great ques. 
tionof the expediency and constitutionali'y ofthat eystem, I 
have no renunciations to, make, nor any professions. IT stand 
uncommitted; and I regard this bill as appertaining, not to that 
great question, but, as I shall presently show, to ove greater 
still, and more vital te the welfare of the Union. t 

Denying the premises, of course I deny the consequences, of 
alleged inequality, and of questicnable constitutionality, dee 
duced from those premises. 

The gentleman trom Kentucky [Mr. UnpERwoop]) suggests 
that Massachusetts has no sharein this appropriation any more 
than Kentucky, and in that respect it is unequal towards each. 
Be it so. I do not contend for appropriations by appor- 
tiopment. t 

Bui then he proceeds to suggest further, that Massachusetts, 
though she receive no appropriatioas from the Federal Govern- 
ment for roads, is compensated by her fortifications, naval 
works, and light-houses, in which, he seems to say, Kentucky 
has no benefit. Can the genldeman be serious in this? Does 
the interior of the country derive no advattage from the mili- 
tary defences on its frontier? Is notthe country ong? Yes, he 
ailmits at once, that we are one people, having a common wel- 
fare anda common destiny. And any advantages which the 

maritime frontier may derive fiom the militery expenditures 
vpon it, are more than counterbalanced by the consideration, 
that, in time of war, the frontier is the scene of danger and of 
terror. The same fortifications, which in protecting the fron- 
tier protect the whole country. have the effect, also, of tolling 

. the enemy to that particular part of country io which t are 
situated, and thus fixing upon that, and that alone, al} de- 
va-tation and horrors of foreign assault. Would thegentieman 
prefer to have foreign wars fought on the soil of Kentucky? Of 
course not; and to prevent thie,to guard the whele, country 
alike, is the Gbvious uze of military defences in the frontier 
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Inthe couree of his remarks en the alleged inequality of such 
measures, one gentleman {Mr. Graves] refers incitentally to 
the light-housex on the seacoast constructed by the United 
Mates. Ioeg the House to indulge me for a moment, while I 
clear up this point. I deny the supposed inequality of such 
works At any rate, it is demonstrable that they are 
not for the «peeial and exclusive benefit of the s-acvast 
population Take, in tue first place, the case of a farmer in the 
very interior of the country, say in the heart of one of 
the Western States. He produces flour, worth on the spot only 
five doilars the barrel. Uf the same farmer lived in the interior 
of the State of New York, with a ready avenue to the sea by 
her canals, it would be worth nine dollars. The difference is 
chiefly the difference in the cost of transportation from the two 
places of production to a great wholesale market. in the city 
of New York it might be worth ten. If, by any magic art or 
miraculo@ power, you could make Indianopolis and Rochester 
each equally near to New York, you would equalize the value 
of four ineach. And you approximate to this object, in pro 
portion as, by canals, railroads, or the navigation of rivers, you 
increase the facilities and the cheapness of transportation; the 
coat of which, be it more or leas, is, in general, 80 much lost to 
the producer, Change, now, the supposition, aod take the case 
of a ship-owneron the seacoast, whose capital is employed in 
the transportation of merchandise. In order to be able to put 
sue the businers, he muet derive a profit from it. There can 
be no profit, uniess the freight-money be enough to cover the 
interest of the capital embarked, and all the current expenses 
of the business As maritime undertakings are now pur- 
aved, the premium of insurance is a regular and invaria 
ble expenditure and charge, just aa much so as the wages and 
provisions of se:men; and the amount of thia premium de- 
pends on the risk of the voyage. In proportion as you diminish 
ihia risk, by the erection of light-houses and other similar aids 
of navigation, you diminish the premium of insurance, and 
the cost Of transportation; that is, you augment the profits of 
the producer. The voyage will be made, and the business done, 
whatever may be the-hazarda of the navigation. That is nota 
thing for the hardy mariners of our seacoast to shrink froin. 
Not aman lees would seek employment on the ocean, if nota 
li¢ht-house had been constructed from Maine to Louisiana. 
Hut the difference would be feltin longer voyages, the more 
numerous shipwrecks, the augmented premium of insurance, 
and the greater cost of transportation; that is to say, in the di- 
minished profits of the Staves Which produce the great natural 
staples of the country, its cotton, rice, tobacco, corn, pork, beef, 
lead, and coal. Is not thisthe simple common sense of the 
light houee question? Is there any defect in the proof? Instead 
of being an example of inequality, does it not ehow, in a clear 
point of view, the correspondence and real harmony of inte- 
resis, which connect togerher the remotest parts of the United 
States! 

But enouch of this. Let us come to the merits of the bill. 
I have said that I do not regard it as a question appertaining to 
the genera! question of internal improvements, ‘To what class, 
then, does it belong? 

On the face of things, it ie a partofthe land system of the 
United States; of the policy o! the Government in the manage- 
mentof tts public domain. There, in that ¢lass of questions, 
the particular measure had its birih} there is its history to be 
found; there the evidence of its expediency and constitu- 
tionality 

©. io is the oldest of the States constituted out of the public 
domain. The act of April 30th, 1802, which provides for the 
formation of that State and its admission into the Union, con- 
cludes as follows: 

“tec. 7. And beit further enacted, That the following pro- 
positions be, and the same are hereby, offered to the convention 
of the eastern State of the said Territory, when formed, for their 
free accejtance or rejeciion; which, i! accepted by the conven- 
tion, shall be obiigatory upon the United States: 

“Fret. That the section number sixteen, in every township, 
and, where such section has been sold, granted, or disposed of, 
other lands equivalent thereto, and most contiguous to the same, 
shall be granted .o the inhabitnnts of such township, for the use 
of schools. 

“Second. That the six miles reservation, including the salt 
springs, Commonly called the Scioto salt eprings, the salt springs 
near the Muskingum river, and in the oe tract, with the 
sections ofland which include the same, shall be granted to the 
said State, for the use of the people thereof, the same to he used 
under such terms, and condiuons, and regulations, asthe Legis- 
lature of the Suute shall direct: Provided, The said Legislature 
ehall never sell nor lease the same for a longer period than ten 
years. 

* Third, That one-twentieth part of the nett proceeds of the 
lands lying within the said State, sold by Congress, from and 
alter the thirtienth day of June next, after deducting all ex- 
penses incident to the same, shall be applied to the laying out 
and making public roads, LEADING FROM THE NAVIGABLE WA 
TERS EMPTYING INTO THE ATLANTIC, TO THE Ono, TO THE 
SAID STATE, AND THROUGH THE SAMB; Buch roads tobe lard 
out under the authority of Congress, with the consent of the 
several States through which the road shall pass: Provided 
always, That the three furecoing propositions herein offered 
are on the cunditions that the convention of the said State shal! 
— by an ordinance, irrevocable without the consent of the 

inited States, that every and each tract of land sold by Con- 
gress, from and after the thirteenth day of June next, shall be 
and remain exempt from any tax laid by order or under autho 
rity of the State, whether for State, county, township, or any 
other purpose whatever, for the term of five years, {rom and 
after the day of sale.’ 

It was afierwards arranged (act of March 3d, 1803) that three- 
fi.ths of the reservation for roads should be committed to the 
custody of the State Government, to. be disbursed within the 
tate. 

The State of Indiana followed, under the act of April 19, 
i8t6, which contains the following clause : 

“ Third. That five per cent. of the nett proceeds of the lands 
lying within the said Territor,', and which shall be sold by 
Vongress from and after the first day of December next, after 
deducting all expenses incident to the same, shall be reserved 
for making public roads and canals, of which three-fifths shall 
be lied to those ebjects within the said State, under the 
dir of the Legislature thereof, and two fifths to the mak- 
ing ofa = or roads LBADING To THE SAID Stare, under the 

, 


Congress. 
Under the act of Apri! 18, 1818, Nlinois, as follows: 
“ Third. That five per cent. of the nett proceeds of the lands 
lying within guct, State, and which ehall be sold by Congress, 


_it as an “exploded compact.’ This expression, 
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from and alter the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, after deducting all expenses incident to 
the same, shall be reserved for the purposes following, viz: 
two-fifths to be disbursed, under the direction of Congress, in 
making roads leading To THe State; the residue to be appro- 
priated, by the Legisiature of the State, for the encouragement 
of learning.” ¢ 
Finally, under the act of March 6, 1820, Missouri, as fol- 
Owes: 

‘“* Third. That five per cent. of the nett proceeds cf the sale 
of lands lying within the said Territory or State, and which 
shall be sold by Congress, from and after the first day of Janu- 
ary next, after deducting all expenses incident to the same, 
shall be reserved for makinz public roads and canals, of which 
three-fifths shall be applied to those objects within the State, 
under the direction of the Legislature thereof; and the other 
two-fifths in defraying, under the direction of Congress, the 
expenses to be incurred in making of a road or roads, canal or 
canals, leading TO THE SAID STATE.” . 

Here, then, upon these successive acts, from 1802 to 1820, is 
the engagement of the Federal Government for a public rvad : 
1. to and through Ohio; 2. to Indiana; 3. to Hlinois; and 4. 
to the river Mississippi. Itis an engagement of the United 
States. It is an engagement for a valuable consideration, 
namely, among other things, the exemptien of lands sold by the 
United States from taxation, for five years, imposed upon each 
of those new Statesin the several acts for their admission into 
the Union. 

In pursuance of this engagement, we have, in 1806, the act for 
the commencement of the Cumberland road, which expressly 
refers to the act for constituting the State of Ohio ; as do later 
appropriations, for instance, those of 1825, 1826, and 1827, to 
the several acts of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri; thus recog- 


nising the engagement for this road to and through the States , 


of Ohio, Indiana, and Hiinois. It is a compact, poesessing all 
the parts and conditions of a contract, binding in strict law as 
between private individuals, aud binding in honor and good 
faith between political communities 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Unpgrwoop] speaks of 
I confess, 
atrock me with surprise. How ‘exploded?’ Is it not a good 
and valid bargain for ample consideration on both sides? 

{Mr. Unpgrwoop explained, that he did not mean to deny 
the existence of the compact, but that the conditions of it were 
axineebats that it had been fulfilled on the part of the United 

tates. } 

Well, then, itis acompact; and, it must be admitted also, a 
compact onerous to the State eatery concerned; but ful- 
filled and exhausted su far as regards the United States. How 
so? Because the two per centum on the sales of the public 
lands within those States, conditioned to be reserved to the Uni- 
ted States fer this object, both present and prospective, has 
been already expended. Let us examine this point. 

In the first place, the three per centum assigned to the States 
themselves, has that been used by them in good faith accord- 
ing‘o the compact?) We have no official returna, It is true, to 
prove this, (Exec. Doc. 24th Congress, 2d sess. No. 61,) but I 
have been assured, by Representatives from those States, that 
the money has been invested in a proper manner, and, indeed, 
much more money for the same objects. And, moreover, that 
the public roads in those States have been constructed in refe- 
rence to, and upon the basis of, this great avenue from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi. ; 

cond!y, as to the two per centum. ‘This, we are told, has 
been expended, and therefore the work isto stop. But is not 
this a very narruw construction of the compact? A construc- 
tion according to the letter which killeth, not according to the 
spirit which maketh whole? A construction, fit rather for a 
usurer’s bond, than fora stipulation of mutual honor between 
great communities? And if we come down to close and literal 
readings of the compact, is it the true construction? The Uni- 
ted States explicitly agreed to reserve two per centum of its 
receipts from the sales of public lands in Ohio, Indiana, imois, 
and Missouri,for the construction of a national road leading from 
the waters of the Atlantic so and through the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois; the construction of the road is impliedly, 
if not explicitly, a part of the contract; it has been so under. 
stood by the other parties to the compact; and if the per cent- 
age, expressly reserved for the object, be not enough, good 
faith, it seems to me, requires that the means shall be provided 
otherwise. 

If this were doubtful in the words of the compact, it would 
seem to be rendered certain by other considerations. IT have 
argued hitherto, as if the feur States referred to were the only 
parties to the compact. By name, theyare. But, meanwhile, 
what is the practical fact? The Federal Government is the 
greatest landholder in the United States. It has a vast public 
domain forsale and settlement. It has held out inducements to 
settlers to buy its lands; among which inducements has been 
the understanding, fownded on thirty years of legislation, that 
the road is to be completed; and more than a million, yes, ‘han 
two millions, of souls, have planted themselves in the West. 
opening the forest, building up towrs, constructing avenues of 
interior communication, upon the faith and trust that the Fede- 
ral Government will comply with its engagements in this mat- 
ter, according to their spirit and beneficial intent, and with a 
liberality becoming the national character. 

Are gentlemen satisfied with this view of the subject? If not, 
then there is another view of it, broader, truer, which I desire 
to present tothe House. Hitherto, I have argued it as a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, upon the land system ef the United 


States; but that, as before intima‘ed, I consider a very superfi-. 


cial way of treating it; and I wish to go beyond and below this, 
into what is the root of the matier, namely, the policy of the 
Federal Government, that is to say. of the Atlantic Statea, to- 
wards the younger States growing wp inthe valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. e 

Throughout the proceedings on this bill, I have been struck 
by the spectacle of so many votes and so many arguments, and 
those urged with so much zeal and avliity, arrayed against the 
measure trom twi of the States on the Mississippi; and still 
more in reflecting that the greater part of these arguments are 
considerations of local interest. Kentucky and Tennessee ex- 
hibiting to the Auantic States the weak points in the parental 
policy hitherto pursued by the Federal Government towards 
the valley of the Mississippi! T) eating this question as a ques- 
tion of interest, which the two eentiemen from Kentucky have 
done, is not this a most suicidal course of argument? Ie not the 
river Ohio the common patrimony of the of Ohio and 
Kentucky alike? Gi ty to the valley of the _ 
do you not give prosperity to the State of Kentucky? 
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though a particular appropriation be mote directly for 1 
nefit of Ohio or Indiana than of Kentucky, yet oan it i. 
licy for Kentucky, in the consideration of general profit and 
oss, ta exert herself to thrust away the parental hand of the Fe- 
deral Government, once and forever, from the entire valley of 
the Ohio and ae It is not the first ume I have obsery. 
ed the same error. can point to important works, of ur- 
doubtew constitutionality, needful to be adopted tor the general 
well-being of all the Mississippi States, which have been | 
year after year, not by opposing votes of the Atlantic States, 
but by short-sighted diesensions among the Mississippi Ftates 
themselves aa to the open locality of those works. And I re. 
call to mind that, in the last Con , & most honorable and eg. 
timable gentleman from Kentucky, not now a member of the 
House, (Mr. C. ALLAN, ] applied to the schoo]-fund of the West. 
ern States the same course of objection which is now urged 
against the Cumberland road. Indeed, the school reservations 
and the road reservations are parts of the same system of poli. 
cy. And the /oca/ objections to such reservations, on the part 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, spring out of the fact, as it occurs 
to me, that Kentucky and Tennessee, though Mississippi States, 
yet were not constituted out of the public domain ofthe Federaj 
Government At any rate, this is the origin, and the only 
cause, that I know, of the inequality, as — those States, 
of the appropriations made by Congress. tis not inequality, 
as between the entire East and the entire West, but inequality, 
as between the States of Kentucky and Tennessee and the other 
States of the Mississippi. 

In order to explain distinctly the ideas I entertain on this 
point, I must ask the House to go with me into some few his. 
torical details. 

On the Ist of March, 1784, Congress accepted the deed of ces. 
sion by the State of are of allthe right of that State to the 
territory northwestward of the river Ohio, by which, in con- 
nection with the deeds of cession of Massachusetts, Cop- 
necticut, and New York, and in virtue, further, of the treaty 
of peace, thit territory became the domain of the Con- 
federacy. 

Immediately after this, Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, Mr. Samuel 
Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of Rhode Island, wee ap- 
pointed a committee to report a plan for the temporary govern- 
ment of the Western Territory, as it was thencalled. On the 
23:1 of April, 1784, their report, after amendment, was adopted, 
in the formn of a resolution, which provided for the future di- 
vision of the Territory into States; that itshould ever remain a 
part of the United States; that the inhabitants of it should never 
interefere with the primary disposal of the soil by Congress, nor 
tax the lande of the United States; and that the States, to be 
formed in it, should have Republican forms of Government. 
As originally reported, the resolution also contained a prohibi- 
tion of slavery, which was struck vut; and the resoluuon was 
then passed, by the vote of all the States present, except South 
Carolina. 

On the 20th of May, 1785, Congress adopted an ordina:ice for 
ascertaining the mode of disposing of the lands in the Western 
Territory; which ordinance. in addition to the fact that it sys- 
tematized the surveys and sales, by parcelling out the land into 
townships each of six miles square, divided into thirty-six sec- 
tions of 640 acres each, on meridian lines, and thus gave per- 
fect certainty to land grants within the Territory, also pro- 
vided that there should be reserved the lot No. 16 in 
every township forthe maintenance of public schools within 
the same.” 

Next followed the celebrated and memorable ordinance of 
the 13th of July, 1787, reported by Messrs. Carrington Dane, 
R. H. Lee, Kean, and Smith, which developed and perfected the 
ideas of Congress, for the permanent regulation of the territory 
of the United Statee northwestward ofthe river Ohio. This or- 
dinance, it will be remembered, provides for the descent of 
lands in the territory; it establishes a territorial administration; 
it secures to the inhabitants freedom of religion, trial by jury 
the inviolability of contracts, religious, moral, and intellectual 
instruction, and tie absence of involuntary servitude; and it 
marks out the future relations of the territory and its inhabitants 
to the United States. As a part of the United States, and inse- 
parable therefrom, it was made subject to be divided iuto not 
jess than three nor more than five Republican States; its navi- 
guble rivers being made free, forever, to the whole country: 
and its inhabitants being forbidden to tax the domain of the 
United States, or to interfere with the primary disposal of the 
same by Congress. 

This ordinance, adopted ~ the unanimous vote of the States 
represented in Congress, and with but a single dissenting voice 
from any State, isthe basis of the institutions of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, and of the Territory of 
Wisconsin. In fulfilment ofits provisions, and of those of the 
two previeus ordinances on the same general subject, were 
framed the acts for the admission of Ohio, Indiana, and IHlinois 
into the Union, containing, among other things, the reciprocal 
stipulations for public schools and roads on the one side, and 
the immunity of the public domain from taxation on the other 
side. And the acts of the 15th and 23d ef June, 18 6, for the ad- 
mission of the State of Michigan into the Union, recognise the 
same principles. 

Nor is this all. The United States, by acquisition from the 
Indians, cession from Georgia, and otherwise, having become 
proprietor of the territory now occupied by the States of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, did, by the acts of the 7th of April, 1798, 
the 3d of March, 1803, and the 20th of April, 1$18, oe that 
tract of country the principles of the ordinances of 1785 and of 
1787, except in the particular of slavery; in conformity with 
which, the act of the lst of March, 1817, for the admission of 
Miesiesippi into the Union, and that of the 2d of March, 1818, for 
the admission of Alabama, contain stipulations correspondent, 
in their genetal tenor, to the compact in the acts for the admis- 


sion of Ohio and the other Northwestern States. ‘ 
* As reported by the committee, this ordinance contained the 


following cla inserted, it is believed, at the instance of Mr. 
Rufus King, of Massachusetts, who was a member of the com- 
mittee, vig: “There shall be reserved the central section of eve 
ry township, for the maintenance of public schools; and the 
he saunas ligon. "They wane wieng eaten 4 
the su re . ro 

instances, to be applied forever according te the will av the ma- 
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Jory scibuss, afer various Spaladnenehe tale thereto, was 
smneotria es on the final vote the eulipance, Sin 
wey, 1 stood as follows: “There be reserved the jot 
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Furthermore. When the United States had acquired Louisi 


from France, and Florida from Spain, we pursued, in sub- 
sence, the same line of policy, so faras it was capable st adap- 
tation to the particular circumstances. ially the reserva- 
tion for schools and roads, and the exemption of the public do- 
main from taxation, in what now constitutes the States of Lou- 
jeana, Missouri, ani Arkansas, and the contemplated Tervitory 
oft lowa, are all recognised in the acts of the 16th and 20th of 
February, 1811, tie 4th of June, 1812, the 6th of March, 1520 
and the 15th and 23 of June, 1836; and in the act of the 3d of 
March, 1523, so far as regards the Territory of Florida. 

Now, through the whole mags of this long course of legisla- 
tion, beginning at the very close of the Revolutionary war, and 
coming down to this time, there runs one pervading idea. It is 
a beautiful, anvble one. Itis not a bare contract of reciprocal 
advantages, though a contract itis; but it is not a dare contract, 
to be construed, or construed away, by the nicety of technical 
arguteness. [t 16 thenobie and beautiful idea of providing wise 
institutions for the unborn millions of the West; of anticipating 
their good by asort of parental providence; and of associating 
together the social and the territorial yt og Ae of the peo- 

le, by incorporating its principles with the land titles derived 
ao the pubitc domain; and, as it were, kneading them into the 
very soil washed by the great Father of Waters. Such, I re- 
peat, has been the elevated policy of the Federal Government 
from the beginning; the school reservations and the road re- 
servations are essential parts of this policy; and, if there was 
nothing else to bind me, if there was no technical contract in the 
case, J would still maintain that policy unchanged, as the best 
in honor, and the truest in wisdom which America can pursue. 

This idea, the dedication of the soil of the West to liberty 
and improvement, has been claimed for Thomas Jefferson, as 
the author of the resolution of 1784, and to Nathan Dane, as the 
author of the ordinance of 1787. It is a generous competition. 
Virginia, indeed, mantfested the same patriotic spirit in relation 
to i public lands, as she did in the other great measures of 

thatepoch. But the ho.or of this —- does not belong 
either to Jeffers n or Dane, or to any ether individual, but is 
the property of the country. They did but seize, and embody 
in the legislation of their time, the opinions which surrounded 
them. And, in illustration of this point, as well as togive a 

rsonal reason for my support of measures of this descrip- 
tion, I refer not without a feeling of just pride, to the legislative 
history of the Colony and S:ate of Massachusetts. 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere in the United States, all the 
land titles are referable back to the Government. England had 
certain rights of discovery on this continent, under which she 
claimod the soil, subject to the cat er not the fee, of the 
Indianz; and from the Crown, through the colonial corporations 
and the proprietary or colonial authorities, the soil passed into 
the hands of individual settlers. The Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay divided its land into townships, which townships were 
granted to companies of settlers as they came from England; 
who took, therefore, subject to the eminent domain of the colo- 
ny as to roads, taxes for education and civil administration, and 
the exigencies of war - 

The Puritans of N°w England, like the Quakers, the Hugue- 
nota, and the Catholi©s of other parts of the United States, came 
hither, not in pursui' of wealth or power, as was the case with 
the Spanish conqn rors of America, but under the domina- 
tionof an idea. ‘Theirobject was a moral or intellectual one; 
a sentiment, a principle: independence, in person and in con- 
science. To cultivate liberty, civil and religious; to establish 
Republican institutions; and to instruct, raise, and improve 
society, by moral and religious means suited to promote those 
ends-——such was the sublime enterprise which they undertook 
in these wilds of the New Worid. 

In furtherance of this object, the colony adopted the practice 
of incorporating public improvement into the iand titles. For 
instance, when she assigned a township to a company of set- 
tlers, she made a reservation of one lot for schoo)s and another 
for parochial uses; which practice was pursued by that State, 
not only in the original grants of her own immediate soil, but 
also in the disposal of her public lands in the now State of Maine. 
And in these primitive usages of the Colony of Massachusetts, 
Ithink I see the germe of the great principle, which, as I have 
endeavored to show, characterized the policy of the Federal 
Government towards the population settled un the domain of 
the United States. : 

Now, it was the fortune or misfortune of the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee not to have been constituted out of the 
domain of the United States. It is true, the Government owns 
land in Tennessee, but it has net been administered accerding to 
the ordinances of 1785 and 1787, nor has it been a source of re- 
venue to this Government. Hence, therefore, all the apparent 
inequality of the policy of Congress in regard to these two 
States, as distinguished from others around them. Congress 
may have the power, as proprietor of the domain out of which 
the other Western States have been formed, and may be under 
express obligation to do acts for their benefit, which it cannot 
or ought not to do in or for those two States. Nor is there any 
thing unjust in this. Kentucky and Tennessee are, in refer- 
ence to this class of questions, to be viewed as old States, all of 
which have, or have had, a public domain of their own. Mas- 
sachusetis, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, suc- 
ceeded, at the Revolution, to confiscated estates of Lords 
Proprietary, or to the original rights of the Crown. They, like 
the State of Kentucky, have managed their public domain as 
they saw fit, selling it, giving it away, or making reservations, 
as deemed to be for their own interest. If they did not 
choose to make school reservations, or road reservations, they 
have enjoyed the equivalent in some other way; and it is no 
concern of ours. But Ohio, Indiana, and the other States 
which have grown up on the national domain, have not and ne- 
ver had adomain of their own, to be disposed of in their dis- 
cretion; nay, they are precluded from taxing the lands of the 
United States at all, or lands sold by the United States for five 
years; and therefore it was just and proper that the Federal 
Government should, in the disposal of its lands, have some 
consideration for the wants of States thus peculiarly situated. 

Is Kentucky alone in receiving nothing from the United 
States for schools and roads? What has New York received? 
What Pennsylvania? What Massachusetts? Not a dollar. 
They have established echools, dug canals. and constructed 
railroads, works of s:upendous snguitoda, and truly national in 


om and use, ont of theirown resources, unaided by the 
I do not make these su in spirit of unfriendli- 
ness towards the State of Kentucky. forbid. On the contra- 
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ress. It is naturalenough, I am aware, that, pioneers of 
the West in common with the people of Ohio as they have 
been, with gallantry and courage tried in a hardy frontier life 
even more than the people of the States around them, the peo- 
ple of Kentucky should feel the difference between the relations 
of themselves and of other Western States to the Federal Go- 
vernment. But, in respect of the trials of a frontier life, and of 
struggles with savage foes, 1 may be permitted to observe that 
the position of Kentucky appears to be pecular, only because 
of her trials having been posterior in point of time to the perils 
and sufferings of thésame sort andergone by the old States on 
the Atlantic. 

Without entering very deeply into the question ef the diffe- 
rence between the opening of artificial avenues and the im- 
provement of natural ones, discussed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Unpgsxwoop,} I think I can perceive the origin 
of the unsatisfactory and unphilosophica! notions of the late 
President on the subject of river appropriations. It seems to 
have been assumed—whether rightfully or not Tleave out of 
the question—that the;commerce-power is to be applied only to 
navigation. HUencethe suggestion of tide-waters, and of ports 
of entry, as means of discrimination between river improve- 
ments thatare local in their nature, and river improvements 
thatare national. Whoeever could have imparted such means 
of measuring the commerce-power of Congress, they are the 
ideas, not of a statesman, reasoning upon philosophical views 
of the subject, but ofa mere lawyer, his mind filled with words 
and analogies derived from the laws of England. Our lan- 
guage is English; our laws also are English, much more than 
they ought to be. England is an islan«, an island of narrow 
geographical dimensions, as compared with the United States. 
Its river navigation is of short tide-weater rivers, many of them 
simple estuaries of the sea. Thus comes the definition of the 
common law, making tide-water the test of whether a river be 
navigable or not—a definition which, however appropriate in 
England, is a mere absurdity, and the source of innumerable 
contradictions and anomalies, when applied to the rivers of the 
United States. Itisa badrule in the Atlantic States even, 
which, straitened as their territory is between the Alleghanies 
and the ocean, yet have rivers compared with which those of 
England sink into insignificance. Indeed, it 1s inapplicable to 
the tide-water rivers of the seacoast themselves. Thus, in Mas- 
sachusetts, I am acquiinted with streams which I can step 
across, and which are scarcely navigable in a birch canoe, and 
which, nevertheless, the law treats as navigable rivers, because 
in them the tide of the sea ebbs and flows. Butif we proceed 
to the interior of the continent, and inspect that vast valley 
which expands from the Alleghanies to the Rocky mountaina, 
containing magnificent fresh water rivers, thousands of miles 
in length, into which all the waters of England might be pour- 
ed without raising their level a single foot, how preposterous it 
is to apply to them the test of tide-water or of ports of sea. in de- 
ciding the great question of the commerce-power under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus gone over the facts and arguments 
which induce me to support this bill. It only remains that I 
revert, a moment, to the consideration of the constitutional right 
of Congress to pass it. We have contracted to make the road: 
have we the power? I reply, in the first place, that it is in sub 
stance a contract anterior to the Constitution; that it is an old 
engagement of parental superintendence over the interests of 
the settlers on the public domain, which the Constitution ex- 
ptessly reserves intact. Ireply.in the second place, that it isa 
contract which the United States has made, in the course of, and 
as adminicular to, the sale of its lands; and that it has the same 
power to make, or to engage to make roads, for the improve- 
ment of its demain, and the opening of it to a market, and the 
attraction of settlers to it, as it has to order surveys, or to con- 
struct a land office, in the furtherance of the same objects. I 
am utterly at a loss to conceive how the constitutional power 
can, in this relation, be denied. The objections to it are so mi- 
nute that I cannot fasten them between my fingers for examina- 
tion. As agreat landholder, the United States, it seems to me, 
have the same power which any private landholder has, to 
make school reservations and road reservations, and to contri- 
bute to local improvements, thus augmenting the value of the 
land, and promoting its sale and settlement. 

Sir, it may be, it must, that the relative political consequence 
of the Atlantic States will be diminished by the prosperity of the 
West. Beitso. It is the natural result of the development of 
the resources of the country—foreseen by our fathers, and ac- 
mitted by them, as it should be by us—to raise up rich and 
populous States beyond the mountains, dividing with us the na- 
tional power. But I cannot suffer myself to regard this ques- 
tion in the limited view of mere sectional interests. It involves 
the greater good of the whole nation, the good of the human 
race. The surplus population of the Atlantic States will con- 
tinue, as it has done, to sow itself broadcast over the valley of 
the Mississippi. Are they not still our own posterity, our 
brethren, our blood, and Ameticans like ourselves? I rejoice 
in the spectacle of the Anglo-American stock extending itself 
into the heart of the continent, taking the place of the wild 
beasts and roaming savages of the far West, advancing with, as 
it were, a preordination of inevitable progress, like the sun 
moving westerly in the heavens, or the ascending tide on the 
sea shore, or, in the striking language of a foreign traveller, as a 
deluge of civilized men rising unabatedly, and driven onwards 
by the hand of God. I rejoice to see growing up in the West a 
prosperous and cultivated community, daughter of the East; 
nor shall I rejoice the less, though she rival the parent in splen- 
dor—Matre pulchra filia pulchrior. If, as may well happen, 
the expanding States of the West be fated to reach the remote 
shores of the Pacific itself, I desire to see them carry along with 
them the laws, education, and social improvements, which be- 
long to the older States, so as to combine distant peoples, by the 
ties of mutual good-will, and beneficial intercourse, as well aa 
of bload, thus overcoming the obstacles of !ime and space, and 
worthily fulfilling the great destiny reserved fur this exemplar 
American Republic. 
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beinr under consideration, and Mr. UNpgrwoop having ad 
dressed the House in support of it— 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of South Carolina, remarked that, with 
the opinions he entertained, he would be wanting in his duty if 
he did not raise his voice in opposition te the bill now under 
consideration, and in support of the motion just made by the 
honorable genteman from Kentucky (Mr. Unperwooo.} He 
congratulated the House and the country upon the motion, com- 
ing trom the quarter it did, as indicative of a better feeling upon 
the subjectof public expenditure, and hoped, if successful, that 
an eternal separation would take place between the Government 
anil this favorite object of internal improvement 

He would ask gentlemen whether the Cumberland road is 
more Immediately coanected with the milttary defence of fo- 
reign commerce of the country than a thousand others that In- 
tersectit in every direction, or whether the approprianons cot 
tained in the bill under consideration are not hable to che gene 
ral objections applicable to appropriations for other objects of 
liternal improvement? 

He Kaew that this road had a sort of prescriptive right to the 
patronage of the General Government: thatas far back as 1806, 
an appropriation Was made for its constuction out of the two 
per cent. fand, received from the sale of pubhe hinds, for laying 
outand making roads to the State of Ohio, under the “Act of 
Ist, authorizing the people im the eastern division of the terri- 
tory on the northwest of the Ohio river, to form a Constitation 
and State Government.””, Whether it was (hen supposed that 
this road would become, what it has long since been, a charge 
upon the public Treasury, it is not materia! to inquire. We 
know that appropriations for its construction commenced in 
1806, under the administration of Mr. Jeflerson, and have con- 
tinued tothe present time. 

If this was a Government when constitutional powers were 
settled by precedents, the frequent appropriations for this road, 
extending through a period of more than thirty years, would 
be sufficient to establish the constitutionality of thie bill. 
While, however, he protested against such a construction, he 
woul waive its discussion, and base its opposition upon grounds 
of expediency. 

Hie did not intend to condemn the policy under which thie 
road was commenced. Arguments at that time applicable, 
have, from thealtered condition of the country, now lost their 
force. In illustration of this, he would state, that the report of 
the committee of the Senate in 1885, recommending an appro- 
priation to form a communication between the Ohio river and 
the Atlantic States, concludes with the following argument: 
“Politicians have generally agreed that rivers unite the interest 
and promote the friendship of those who inhabit their banks, 
while mountains, on the contrary, tend to the estrangement of 
those who are separated by their intervention. In the present 
case, to make the crooked ways straight and the rough ways 
smooth, will, in effect, remove the intervening mountains, and, 
by facilitating the intercourse of our Westero brethren with 
those on the Atlantic, substantially unite them in interest, 
which the committee believe to be the only effectual cement of 
union applicable to the human race.” 

Sir, (said Mr. C.] these objects have been accomplished. 
The crooked ways have been mace straight, the rough ways 
sroooth, the intervening mountaius have been sealed—not by 
this road only, but by the numerons communications that owe 
their ex'stence, not to Governmental patronage,but to individual 
enterprise; to erterprice prompted by enlightened views of 
commercial advantage, and the strong stimulant arising from 
the hope of individual wealth. 

Other arguments, applicable in 1805, have now lost thelr 
foree. Formidable tribes of savages at that timehung upon 
the skirts of our infant settlements onthe western side of the 
Alleghany Mountains, for whose defence it may have been 
Eee to form a communication by this road with the Adantic 
order. How changed is the prospect! The magician has 
waved his wand, and the trausitions have been as rapid as the 
shifting scenes of a moving panorama! Those infant setue 
ments have sprung up into flourishing communities; the ex- 
tended force that then reposed in the deep solitude of primeval 
silence is now a cultivated country, whove fields teem with 
fertility, whose towns and vilages and cities resound with the 
hum of busy multitudes. Over a country, at that time un- 
trodden save by the footof the untutored Indian or solitary 
trapper, independent States now hold sway over a population, 
numerous, intelligent, patriotic, brave; a population that, ex- 
cepton the extreme frontier, is so far from requiring defence 
from others, we must look to with pride and pleasure as being 
not only able but willing to afford effectual assissance to their 
Atlantic brethren should they ever be invaded by a foreign foe 

The Cumberland road 1s completed continuously for some 
distance beyond the Ohio river, and has been worked upon in 
different places as far west as Vandalia, in Illinois within Jess 
than 100 miles of St. Leuis, and more than 400 on the line ef 
the road beyond the Ohio river. Mr. C. acknowledged the force 
of the argument that might be used in favor of appropriations 
toconnect the different parts of the road, and thus to render 
what has already been expended available But look, sir, said 
he, to the condition of the Treasury. The report made a few 
days since by the Committee of Ways and Means shows that 
on the first of January last, there was less than five hundred 
thousand dollars in the Treasury of the United States applica: 
ble to pub'!ic expenditures. In the same report the estimated 
resources of the present year, inc]uing $7,000,000 of ‘Treasury 
notes, are placed at $31,000,000. Of which $13,000,000 are es- 
timated as the receipts from customs, and $3,000,000 from pub- 
lic lands; beth of which resources are admitted, in the presént 
condition of the country, to be uncertain. 

Mr. C. had not, nor did he suppose that any gentleman, 
either in the House or out of it, possessed the data that would 
enable him to form a satisfactory opinion of the amount of du- 
ties that would probably be paid into the Treasury on the im- 
portation of foreign commodities; for the experience of for 
mer years will afford no criterion by which to judge of the pre- 
sent. It must, however, be obvious to all, that the fever of 
jand speculation, which, under the influence of credits easily 
obtained, had been stimulated almost to delirium, is rapidly 
subsiding, and that the purchases of the public land will for 
the present year be limited almost exclusively to the demand 
for settiements. This last demand wii] be diminished at the 
public eales, from the strong and pernaicious tendency of your 
pre-emption laws toinduce emigrants to seize upon the best 

rtions of the public domain not yet brought into market. 

Te observed some of the representatives from the new States 
emile incredulously at this assertion. But with the most re 
spectful deference to those who advoc:ted this syetem, he could 

not but think that’ t held out an inducement to avarice that 
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operated unfavorably upon the morals of our pioneer popula- 
ueon. Mr. ©. wiehed not to be misunderstood ; he made no 
charge against that population, whose hardy enterprise had 
conquered the wilderness. Among them you will not find the 
rude unfeeling boor, that “against the houseless stianger shuts 
hia door,” but a population as much distinguished by generous 
hospitality as ” a love of liberty and hardy enterprise—a popu- 
lation which, although perhaps destitute of some of those mi 
nor advantages that a higher degree of improvement will in- 
troduce, are clearing the way for towns aud villages, and culti 
vated fields—-a population Whose energies have surmounted dif 
ficulties and dangers from which almost any other people 
would have shrunk in despair, that have conqucred and are go 
jag On We conquer, that have lad and are now laying the foun 
dation for fucure empires 

Mr. C. would now return to the subject from which, he said, 
he had somewhat digressed, and admit that the estimated re- 
ceipts from the customs and the public lands were not exagge- 
rated, and tat the availuble meais of 18’8 would amount to 
$31,000,000, Deduct upwards of $16.0 0,000 not drawn trom 
the Treasury oo the first of January, of previous appropria- 
ions, and upwards of $2,000,000 of appropriations under per- 
manent laws, and there remains lees than 13,000,000 applicable 
to the appropriations of the present year. Deduct from this 
amount upwards of 66,000,000 for Indian hostilities, and up- 
wards of $600,000 for the Canadian frontier, and there remains 
lesa than seven millions of dollars tor the expenditure of the 
Government, including the civil and diplomat list, the army, 
navy, fortifications, armories, the survey of the coo:t and har 
bors, the erection of light-houses, and all other expenses. It 
is true that the report of the committee estimates that there 
will be $11,000 000 of unexpended a; propriations on the Latof 
January, 18.19, but My. C. contended that this did not weaken 
the force of the argument; forappropriations unexpended this 
year will remain as a tax upon the next, and the $10,000,000 
Treasury notes that must be redeemed either towards the con- 
clusion of the present, or early afier the commencement of the 
next year, is more than equal to any temporary convenience 
that may be supposed to arise from the estimated uncxpended 
balance of apprepriations oo the Ist of January, 1839 

We are as careless, sir, as if we were sailing under a clear 

aky, with propitiour breezea, over @ summer sea Butdo you 
wee n0 speck onthe political horizon? [Lis no longer a speck ; 
a cloud has arisen, whose dark shadow is thrown upon the 
i a before ua. Where is the faithful pilot! Why does 
yw not warn usof the breakers on which, with every sail spread 
out to the deceitful breeze, we are madly driving? Where is 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
{Mr. CAMBRELENG,| or the chairman of the Commitee of 
Claims, (Mr. Warrriescy,] those faithful guardians of the pub- 
lic treasure? Why do they not warn us of a national debt, as 
the inevitable consequence of unnecessary and extravagant ap- 
propriations ? 

Mr. C. warned geatiemen of the consequences of a national 
debt. If we contract a national debt, the “ compromise act of 
1832,” which brough: peac« toa distracted eountry. will prove 
buta rope of sand to an increase of dutics. Yea, more, the 
very next revolution of the political wheel may bring those 
into power who will not hesitate to direct the duues upon im- 
portations, constitutionally imposed only as a means of raising 
revenue to pay the legiumate expenditures of the Government, 
to objects of protection. 

Scenes would then return, upon which he could not look 
back without feelings of unutterable disgust. Protection and 
anti-protection would again become the watclwords of parties 
divided by geographical lines. Local prejudices and individual 
avarice would again usurp in the halls of legislation places that 
should be consecrated to patriotism and virtue. The clamorous 
importunities of partial interests would again intrude upon 
our deliberations, and the Americ.n Congress be again con- 
verted into an arena for the most bitter coutests 

If we wouldavoid this, we must, if possible, avoid contracting 
a national debt. A debt tosome extent, fromthe present pros- 
pects, cannot be avoided. But it is our duty to refuse all ap- 
propriations, whether constitutional or otherwise, that are not 
absolutely necessary to delray the expenses of the Government. 
No gentleman can doubt that a large national debt will inevi- 
tably lead either to an increase of the tariff, or to recalling the 
instalments from the States. To say nothing of the conse. 
quences (of which we have recently ha: bitter experience) of 
suddenly diverting, by an act of legislation, a large amount of 
money from the channels in which it was employed, le doubted 
whether there would ever vetound sullicient firmnessin Congress 
to adopt the latter alternative. Evon if the instalments siould 
be recalled from the States, he doubted whether it would not 
prove to be calling “ — from the vasty deep,’’ You may, 

serhaps, recal! them, “ but will they come at your bidding?” 

r. C. intended to make no insinuation against the honor of the 
Biates; but, from the debates at the extra session upon the pro- 

ition to withhold the fourth instalment, he thought it pro- 

ble that many of the States looked upon the deposites that 
have been made with them as legitimately their own property, 
and, under this impression, they wi!! not willingly tax the in- 
dusiry of their citizens to comply with what they may believe 
to be an arbitrary and unauthorized demand 

Within the last two hours we have passed a bill containing 
appropriations for an exploring expedition, for the employment 
of naturaliste, geologists, botanists, to examine the animals, 
soils, and plants of distant lands, subjects with which this Go 
¥veriment has as much to do as with the “vespertilio homo, or 
man-bat ofthe moon.”’ In such appropriations do we give evi 
dence of our sympathies for the condition of our constituents, 
or afford a revelation of the calamities that await them from 
our legisintion? Do gentlemen not see that, by unnceessary 
appropriations, they are sowing the seeds of bitterness between 
the different sections of this Union? That they are digging a 
mine which, when it ia filled, ae it will be, with the elements of 
wrath, a protective tariff, and fired 7 the coljision of separate 
interests, will produce an explosion that may shake our politi- 
cal fabric? If public opinion does not rise against unnecessar 
appropriations, and the veice of economy be heard in this Hall, 
he would not say that the ruin of the country, but he would say 
that the oppression of the people, so far as an increase of taxes 
is oppression, will be the inevitable consequence 

The preseat is an auspicious time to commence a reduction 
in that system of extravagant appropriations, which certainly 
received a great accession during the time of a large surplus 
revenue, there is no subject upon which we can with more 

commence than the Cumberland read. Kk has lon 
& favorite ghject of Government appropriations, and, if 
we recommit the bill, with the instructions proposed, the peo- 
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ple will at once be convinced of our sincerity, and that they 
must rely, at least while the Treasury is in an embarrassed con- 
ditioa, upon their own energies, with the assistance of the States, 
to effect such objects as an enlightened view of their interests 
rap induce them to undertake. Individual and State enter- 
prise are, indeed, the only legitimate, safe, and economical! agen's 
that can be employed in the construction of internal impreve- 
ments not immediately connected with the foreign commerce or 
military defence of the country. 

He appealed particularly to the public spirit of those gentlc- 
men whose constituents were more immediately interested in 
the passage of the bill under consideration. No distinction, no 
honor arising from place or power, can afford to the patriot 
the consolation that flows from the conscrenuous discharge of 
his oor to hie country; and nv gentleman can discharge his 
duty who, in the present condition of our finances, will vote for 
unnecessary appropriations. No one need implicate himself 
upon the constitutional question of appropriations by the Gene- 
ral Government for objects of internal improve nent, by voting 
for the motion to recommit the bill, with the proposed instruc- 
tions. The condition ofthe Treasury is surely more than a suf- 
ficient excuse 

In 1830, when General Jackson placed his veto on the Mays- 
ville Road till, it was said in this Hall that he had raised to his 
memory a more imperishable monument than when he won 
the glorious victory that preserved the queen of our Southern 
cities from the pollution ofa conquering foe, and, with her safety, 
the bonor of the country. And yet, if he was not mistaken, he 
heard an honorable gentleman from Virgiaia (Mr. Mercgr] con- 
cratulate the House a few dayssince that more extensive appro- 
priations by the Government for objects ofinternal improvement 
had been made since that time than during any other equal pe 
riod in our history! Let gentlemen look to this. 

As he had before remarked, Mr. C. did not intend to discuss 
the constitutional power of Congress to make appropriations 
for the objects of internal improvement, further than to sa 
that the great variety of opinion that existed in relation to it 
sheuld, if there were no other objection, make gentlemen hesi- 
tate Lo pass this bill. Leaving, however, the subject of consti- 
tutionality out of the question, it must be admitted that appro 
priations by the General Government for objects of internal 
improvement are partialin their operation, tending to the be- 
nefit of particular sections at the expense of the whole, and 
therefore inconsistent with that equality upon which our in- 
stitutionsare founded. To remove this objection, to make ap- 
propriations sufficienly extensive to embrace every section of 
the country having, or claiming to have, objects worthy of Go- 
vernmental patronage, would creae a vortex of expenditure 
that would ingulfthe diamonds of Golconda and the gold of 
Mexico—would require a revenue, the collection of which 
would produce a wide-spread rum, and, after exhausting the 
mene of the country, would be insufficient to accemplish 
the object. 

To advocate appropriations for the Cumberland road upon 
the ground that it will enhance the value of the public lands 
in those States through which it passes, is almost equally in- 
admissible: for the same argument will apply in favor of the 
construction of roads into every wilderness where the Govern- 
mentowns land. Whocan suppose that the opening of roads 
by the Government is necessary to attract the farmer to the 
virgin soil of the West? Who has not observed the tide of 
emigration, sweeping in its pregress the population of the old 
States to this land of promise? The temptations are a'ready 
strong enough to induce thousands to soak theouwth those loca! 
a'tachments, originating in childhood, increased by the asso- 
ciations of maturer years, “growing with our growth, and 
strengthening with our strength,” until at last they entwine 
themselves around the affections with a power that nothing 
but that love of wealth that springs eternal in the human 
bosom could sever. A human tide has for years been pour- 
ing into the new States and Territories with a rapidity un- 
equalled in the annals of the world, since, perhaps, those im- 
mense migrations recorded in history, when whole tribes of 
barbarians poured in upon and settled the territories of their 
less warlike neighbors, sometimes bringing with them their 
own institutions, sometimes adopting those of the conquered 
race. Whole districts of country in the old States have de- 
clined in population, attracted from a soil that in any other 
country woutd be considered as yielding a bountiful reward 
to the cultivator, to encounter the hardships and privations 
preparatory to converting the wilderness into the garden. Can 
any one, with these facts before us, contend that additional in- 
(lucements to emigration are even desirable? 

Our Western brethren labored under no peculiar disadvan- 
tagesin relation to the means of intercommunication. They 
hold constant intercourse with the rest of the world, not by 
those majestic rivers only which, uniting their waters with the 
Mississippi, together pay tribute to the Gulf of Mexico, but b 
numerous other channels of communication which owe their 
existence to individual and State enterprise. 

He hoped the motion to recommit would succeed: now was 
the time by its aloption to relieve ourselves of a work whose 
constitutionality is doubtful, whose benefit is partial, and ap- 
propriatioas for continuing which, in the present condition ot 
the Treasury, must bring on us the reproach of reckless ex- 
travagance. Let us surrender it to the States through which it 
passes; if worthy of patronage, it will be continued under 
their auspices, sanctioned by the enlightened liberality of 
their citizens, and paid for by those who enjoy the advantage. 

If an additional argument was necessary to show that the 
General Government should abandon not only this, but all 
other objects of internal improvement not tmmediately con- 
nected with the foreign commerce or military defences of the 
country, that argument could be found in the large surplus re- 
cently deposited with or paid to the States. 


REMARKS OF MR. EWING, OF INDIANA, 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. EWING said: Iam not much surprised at the tenor of 
the remarks made by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
CaMPBsLt,) who has just taken his seat. But it was Certainly 
little to be expected that such a proposition ag that now before 
the Heuse would have been made by the gent!eman from Ken- 
tugky{Mr. Unperwoop.] It indicates a new state of feeli 
when gentleman can be found, upon the subject of internal 
improvement, acting at this time of day in harmony with the 
doctrine of South Carolina. True, the reasons influence 
the minds of the two appear different, and the 





gentiemen, 
sun and the weather might be as well introduced into this @e- 
bate as some of the topics which seem to have weight with both 
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the gentlemen. Ugon the one side discord seems to have arise 
on accouat of the Louisville canal; and the evident desite t 
withhold this appropriation on account of prospective tariff 
views has been distinctly announced u the other. 

Now, te the gentleman from Kentucky it may be a plesant 
exercise to talk—good for the body and the soul. But it be- 
comes me plainly to tell that gentieman, on this occasion, that 
the Louisville canal isa State work, not constructed under a 
compact with the United States; and, further, to .ell him that 
he greatly overrates his sagacity and intellectual strength if he 
thinks he can break down the obligations entered into by solemn 
contracts, and acted upon for thirty years, yet still hold the new 
States bound by their stipulations in relation to the sovereignty 
of the soi!. It also becomes me, on this occasion, to tell the gen- 
Ueman from South Carolina, with equal plainness, that the }i- 
berality and enlightened spirit which once characterized many 
of the statesmen of the South must have departed, if he thiaks 
the people of the West will allow imposition to prevail forever, 
and a national treasury replenished, not by a protective tariff, 
but by sales of the public lands, five years exempt from taxa- 
tion, to be wasted in schemes of useless fortifications and inju- 
rious breakwatere. I had believed that even Seuth Carelina 
was now entering as a competitor for the Western trade, by en- 
couraging a system of internal improvemeat; and I had hoped 
that the policy of her worthy delegation would have expande:| 
with her local interests at home. That gentleman may be as 
sured, ifeven high protective duties be necessari!y resorted to 
by this Government, it will be because Southern sectional 
views overlook the wise policy of the ordinance of 1787, and 
the opinion os the best patriots and statesmen of by-gone days. 
The gentleman may rely upon it thata disregard of public fai:h 
involved in compacts with the new States formed out of the ter. 
ritory northwest of the Ohio, by which the public lands are se. 
cured, and the revenues annually coming into the public Trea. 
sury immense, will rather counteract than promote his much 
dreaded protective system. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky, without entertaining any 
of the fears of a protective tariff, which seem to operate upon 
the mind of the gentleman from South Carolina, denies the 
validity of thecompacts,and would also set them at naught; 
and, 1 mustsay, he thinkshe has more wisdom than I believe 
him to possess, when he thus overloeks the matured action of 
those who framed the compacts and their binding validity. The 
gentleman from Kentucky calls the appropriation partial, esti- 
mates the amount already expended upon the road over and 
above the two per cent. fund, and says appropriations for inter- 
nal improvem. nt should now be abandoned. The gentleman 
talks of economy and an exhausted Treasury, and appeals to 
his political friends to arrest all such expenditures. The gen- 
tleman says nothing of the equal rights and sovereignty of the 
States under the Constitution, of the amount of taxation relin- 
quished by the new States, of the fact that the United States, 
although allowed to extinguish Indian titles, are prohibited 
from an Ownershipin property, except for forts, arsenals, &c. 
to be allowed by the several tates wherein they are located, 
unless by compact. He omits to tell us what, if any thing, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, though which this road 
passes, have paid towards itscompletion, and forgets that this 
economy would be wild extravagance, if the road west of Ohio 
were now permitted togo to decay for want of means. His 
ideas of partial appropriations are most novel, The new States, 
under existing circnmstances, pay a thousand dollars where 
they receive one, and this road, passing through seven States, 
cannot interfere with the progress ef his Louisville canal, and 
has nothing local or sectional in it. If the gentleman would 
apply his arguments to fortifications, which really tend, in many 
instances, only to exhaust our Treasury, as well as to encou- 
rage astanding army, which may endanger our liberties, the 
Whig party, with an eve single to the good of their country, 
might then hearken to his admonitions. But this road, as | 
have already intimated, is not ofasectional or party character, 
and can in no way minister to party rancor or personal ambi 
tion. Earnest as lam to advance the interests of my constitu- 
ents, and deeply as they feel upon this subject, I should feel 
myself degraded, as their Representative, by howing and con- 
geeing to partisans feeling or partisan views, and thus over- 
looking the great and important question involved. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, allow me to remark, in relation to 
fortifying the seaboard, steam batteries alone can afford security 
to our coast, an should, in additionto our Navy, receive the 
aid intended for the defence of the Atlantic States. It may be 
different for the Western and Southwestern frontier. The Indian 
neighborhood may require a line of fortifications in that quar- 
ter. Astothe abandonment of internal improvement appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Kentucky is certainly at liberty 
to pursue which course he pleases. But the gentleman. I am 
sure, was of a different opinion when the Maysville road was 
vetoed, and, therefore, Iam at liberty to infer that his present 
opposition to it arises from the fact, in part at least, that it does 
not pom through Kentucky. +p ; 

I hope it is with the gentleman’s Louisville canal as it once 
was with my toothache. I was told not to have the tooth ex- 
tracted; it was a very important tooth, and adangerous opera- 
tion. Somewhat alarmed, I had it extracted notwithstanding, 
and immediate relief, without inconvenience, followed; and 
may it not be that the consequences of completing the Cumber- 
land road wiil equally disappoint his fears, and tend net only to 
leave all the business necessary to sustain that smail excava- 
tion, but also to employ the work of much greater dimensions, 
and much less experse, now about to be constructed on the Jel- 
fersonville side, where a canal should have first been construct- 
ed? But let that pass. : : 

But I trust hecannot take the consistent action and good faith 
of this Government along with him. Nor can he, although the 
gentleman from South Carolina is willing to repeal Con 
gressional contracts, —- with him the constitutional, obliga- 
tory contracts under which this road is to be constructed. Ile 
can in no way blend it with appropriations made to effect ob- 
jects not contracted for. It stands, as I have endeavored to 
show, upon distinct and different grounds, and no condition of 
the Treasury, no change of policy on the part of the gendeman, 
can exonerate this Government from acknowledging its obli- 


gations. dy 
If the gentleman from Kentucky, in proclaiming the amount 
u the road, had also told us the amount 
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jen to a matter involving the public faith, ani the public 
yood; if they had done this, the views of the one, and the 
Siate Righis doctrine of the other, would appear in a better 


tO the policy of my friend from Kentucky in proposin 
the recomuutment of the bill, with the instructi ns he oflers, 
cau tell this House and this country, that _when this road shall 
be arbitrarily relinquished. or ceded to the States through which 
itruns, without first being completed, or certain provisiois 
made for its completion, and for bridging the streams over 
which it may pass, it will be found that the public domain itself 
will be relinquished and ceded by the same arbitrary act. Then, 
indeed, the new States, after much trouble, and many partial 
exactions, Will stand upon the equal footing which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States contemplated, ant their State rights 
will then be defended. F 

The public domain within these States has been improved by 
the men who aided you in your Revolutionary struggles; who 
enabled you to secure the possession of lands without otherwise 
having pa d for them, and who went elsewhere toimprove and 

rotect anew country, and paid for the soil; the proceeds of 
which has enabled you to pay your Revolutionary debt. They 
fought for your homes before they travelied Wesi, and in the 
new States they relinquished their sovereignty and ownership 
over the soil, to enable you to redeem the obligations thereby 
incurred. Yet, the gentleman from South Carolina has brought 
the pre-emption bill into this discussion, as though it was an ex- 
travagant appropriation, made only for the benefit of the West. 
This public iand topic, involving as it does, the harmony, union 
and equality of the States, is of too much importance to be- 
discussed upon the present occasion. If the wise system, ma- 
tured by the pre-eminent statesman of Kentucky, in the other 
end of this building, and adopted by Congress, had not been 
vetoed by a President who urged upon | Jontress to dispense 
altogether with the public lands as an object of revenue, then 
the truckling system of iis successor, walking in his footsteps, 
whose financial views the gentleman frem South Carolina now 
in part supports, would never have engendered heart-burnings 
anddissensions, with speculations and peculations and party 
subserviency; nor would the laboring setuer of the West, seek- 

inga home tor himself and his offspring, after improving the 
soil, andsecuring, by his industry, the means of future compe- 
tency, have to come here under the auspices of a specie-pay ing 
circular, asking of the Government the first right to buy the 
jJand which he himself had given value to by his own improve- 
ments. That gentleman may take my word for it, if specula- 
tions can follow a pre-emption law in Indiana, the speculators 
will come from other quatters of the country; the South and 
the East will furnish them. And, speaking of Southern set- 
ters, although we have a few such visiters to our fertile re- 
gion, I only lament their numbers have not been more rapidly 
increased. 

It seems to be denied, Mr. Speaker, by. both the gentlemen, 
that the completion of this road is an object of great narivnal 
importance at this time. For military purposes, one of the first 
reasons urged for its construction, it is now said to beof no 
avail. The Ohio river, obstructed by ice for some months each 
year, the gentlemen think is now sufficient for the transporta- 
tion of munitions of war. The reminiscences of the last war 
should better instruct them. But do we wantno mail facibities? 
no facilities for commerce? none for social intercourse? Is every 
other interest to yield to military considerations? Sir, the paths 
of military conquest and glory leed but to the grave of out 
prosperity. Sir, the whole country, in all her relations, moral, 
social, political, agricultural, commercial, and mechanical, cries 
aloud for this appropriation, and will no longer be swayed by 
considerations of vainglory; nor can any considerations of this 
character be allowed to overlook this call, or trample upon and 
cast aside the public faith and public welfare upen which it is 
founded. 

Sir, Lhave no desire, called upon thus unexpectedly by the 
course of the gentleman from Kentucky, to nouce all the oft- 
repeated and oft-refuted objections urged against appropria- 
tions for this road; nor shall I speak upon an implied supposi- 
tion that this House is unacquainted with the compacts exist- 
ing, and legislation hervtofore had, upon this subject. But 
there isa report of the Secretary of War upon our table, in 
compliance with a resolution of the other branch of the Legis- 
lature, showing what reductiens might be made without doing 
injury to such paris of the road as have already been coim- 
inenced, “ without violating existing contracts.” By which it 
appears thata bill had been reported in that body appropriat- 
ing more than double the amount embraced in this bill; and 
with a view to effect the object which led tothe call, a much 
larger sum is absolutely required than is embraced by the pro- 
visions of the bill before the House. The reduced estimates in 
the report adverted to is, for Indiana alone, $266,000, and this 
sum-shoukl now be allowed. 

But at this time I will not trespass upon the urbanity and 
good feeling of the gentleman who argue against the smaller 
ws in the bill before. us; our after action can remedy this 

efect. 

_ I could now almost appeal to the gentleman from Kentucky 
in the language of Colonel E:han Allen, at Ticonderoga, durin 
the Revolutionary war, “In the name of the Great Jehov 
and the Continental Congress,’ to withdraw his motion to re- 
commit this bill. IH he should not, however, its defeat, I think, 
is certain. I will point the gentleman and the House, by an 
amendment which I send to the Chair, to the only equitable and 
legal mode of transfer which this House can adopt: by moving 
& proviso to his instructions to the committee, (if the bill be re- 
committed,) that the sursender of the road to the States through 
which it passes, shall be accompanies by an appropriation of 
an equal average amount of money to each mile of said road, 
west of that portion thereofalready ceded to the States in which 
it lies, to that ex ed upon each mile relinquished, to be paid 
in three annual instalments, one of which shall be due upon the 
passage of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now take my-seat, appealing to the in- 
telligence and patriotism of this House to reject the proposi- 
tion to recomm t this bill. 1 am known to be the uniform 
friend of aeee and reform; but I — —— a. a ae 
scinding of contracts by legislation, nor that the few hundre 
thousand dollars fora great ational object, located in a recticn 
of country which enriches your Treasury and pays more than 
halfof ys income, would be either Sonpanieat. jost, or po- 
litic., if there exists any pi rule of action, or prin- 
ciple of coy ional law, or palieyHecoming this House under 

ing circu xces, which could impel or justify a cession 
road, as contemplated by the gen from 
nowhere ed it 


of this unfinish: 
Kentucky, I have discovered it. The amendment to 
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hia instructions, which has been read, I shall insist upon here- 
after, unless his motion be, as I hope it will be, in the mean 
time withdrawn. | 

| 








REMARKS OF MR. GRAVES, OF KY. 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
In the House of Representatives, April 13, 1338.—Mre. Sovrn 
GATE having spoker— 

Mr. GRAVES, of Kentucky, next rose, and said: Mr. Speaker, 
Thad not intended to parucipate in this discussion, and stiould 
not have risen now, had not the remarks of my friend and co! 
league, who has just taken his seat, rendered it necessary for 
me, in justificauion of my own course on this subjec , to correct 
some of his misapprehensions. 

He told us that this system of internal improvement in by- 
gone days was a favorite with Kentucky. That, until now, ber 
1epresentatives here had presented an unbroken front in its 
support. From these remarks,it woull seem that I, and such 
of my colleagues as oppose this bill, are acting incousistently 
with our former votes. My colleague being a new member, 
and not having looked into the journals, has, unintentionally, 
fallen into an eg egious error on this subject. It was my im- 
pression, and, ou examining the jouroal, I find l was not mista- 
Ken, that none of the members from Kentucky in this House, 
with a single exception, have ever voted, since I have beev in 
Congress, for appropriations for the continuation of this road. 
And, though I have not looked further back into the subject, J 
apprehend the same state of things exisied for some years 
previous] 

[Here 


' 

| 
Mr. SovuTuGAtE rose, and said he was not informed, | 
and did not undertate to speak of the course which Kentucky || 
had taken upoa the subject for the last few years, but of hei 
course some years since ] 

Mr. Gravgs rejoined. Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is true, that, pre- | 
viodsly to the commencement of the last Administration, when 
it Was proposed tu conduct internal improvements as a system, 
before that system had received its death blow, and before the 
apprehensions of the nation were aroused upon the subject of |} 
Executive power and patronage, Kentucky did favor the sys- 
tem, and no one of her citizens more warmly thanl. Bu’, sir 
my support to the cause was predicated upon supposing it was 
to be prosecuted as a system: asystem founded upon justice 
and equality; by which the different States should derive a'l- | 
Vantages beating some proportion to the amount which they 
had to contribute to the general fund out of which it was to be 
prosecuied. But the » lendid system, which was originally 
contemplated, was duicated; and whatever has since been done 
by Congress upon the subject, has been partial, and without re- 
gard to the mutual advantages of the different sections of the 
Union. 

The leading and most important objection that the original 
opponents of the system urged against it, was the great in- 
crease which it would add to Executive power and patronage 
This objection was thought, at the time, to be trivial and invalid, 
owing to the fact that, up to that time, the Executive power 
had moved quietly in ts own sphere, and had not used the pa- 
tronage placed in its hands solely for the good of the y couple, 
corrupUy to buy up power and influence. But, sir, | confess 
thatthe history of the last nine years has satisfied me that every 
thing that adds to the patronage and power of the Federal Ex 
ecutive should be scrutinized most closely; and never, without 
some very potent and overruling necessity, sanctioned by the 
representatives of the people. The appropriation and di-buise 
ment, annually, of twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars, by 
the Federal Gove:nment, towards works of internal improve- 
ment, would swell and inciease the already giant power of the 
Executive in adegree to which I could not consent. The le- 
gitiinate powers of the Executive, and those that have been |} 
assumed, have been growing so rapidly for the last few yeais, 
that it has very nearly swallowed up every other power known 
to the Consutution. Instead of adding to the already over- 
grown power of the Federal Executive, I fec] anxious to see 
placed elsewhere a counteracting power; and, for myself, ] pre- 
fer to see whatever accidental surplus there may remain in the 
Treasury after a cheap and economical Administration, divided 
among the Statee,to be appropriated to such objects as they 
may designate. As far asI can learn, there remains a very 
small remnant of the old advocates of internal_improvements, 
who desire to see the system revived by the Federal Govern. 
ment. Such works as are about of equal importance to seve. 
ral States, and could not be appropriately accomplished by any 
one of them—such, for instance, as the improvement of the 
principal rivers of the country, the navigation of which is 
equally important to several States; the erection of fortifica- 
tions, light-houses, and harbors; the building and mamtaining a 
navy to protect the common commerce of the country—must 
be accomplishe:', of necessity, out of the common funds of the 
nation. 

The result ofthe most deliberate consideration which I have 
been able to give this subject is, that the roads in the different 
States, and the improvement of the navigation of the rivers, in 
the commerce of which the States through which they pass 
are alone or mainly interested, had better be made by authority, 
and out of the means of the different States. For many of the 
States, under the impression thatthe system of internal im- 

rovement by the Federal Government had been abandoned, 
fave proceeded to borrow money on their own account, to 
make their own roads, anc some of them also to improve the 
navigation of their own rivers. , 

Kentucky, in common with other States, has contracted a 
heavy debt to improve her roads and rivers, and she feels that 
she has already greatly increased the resources of her peo- 
ple, and the value of their property. It would be unjust 
and unequal for similar works to be accomplished out of 
- Federal Treasury for the benefit of the people of other | 

tates, 

But is is contended that the Cumberberland road has been in 
progress for a great number of years; that it is a greatand a 
magnificent work; one which has been thus far accomplished 
hy the munificence of the whole nation; an object of which we 
should a!l be proud, and therefore we should carry it to the far 
West. The premises are true, but the conclusion is a non 
sequitur. ‘The question is not whether this read should be finish- 
ed. to the Mississippi. but it is, should it he accommplished by 
the Federal! or State Governments? That this roar will be ac- 
complished is as certain as that the three great States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Ilinoia, shall march.on to the t and glorious 
destiny that awaits them, That the when accomplished, 
will greatly enhance the landed pro those States, to an 
extent almost, if not quite, ae great as cost of constructing 
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it, is abundantly apparent from the experience of older States, 
whichhave finished their reads. It is not right that the money 
ot other members of the Union should be taxen. to makeim- 
provements for the almost exclusive benefit and convenience of 
iheve Suates, without any prospect ofhaving similar favors reci- 


procated 
Kentucky has been amember of this Union for forty yea 
cons 'uding about ene-eighteenth part of the entire nation, ant 
outing to the National Treasury about in that propertion; 
the great hadepal objects of internal improvements, 

8, lortifications, &c. to which so many millions have 

been elsewhere appropriated, not one cent has been appro- 
priate) within herlimits. This, together with the additional 
1 ' Kentucky js the only State io the Union thus situaed, 
Ppedrstfrom areport of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury made 











in 135 edience to a call from Congress for information 
upon th tyectof the amountot expenditures in the different 
Mriates m the foundation of the Government 

Sui. my colleague says that the system of internal improve. 
ment is tounded in justice, that it is a unit, and that he will sup- 
por Wwiations lor it whenever and wherever proposed, 

or own State should never get acent from the Federal 
Preasury tor similar purposes In this Idifler from him. 1 


onsent to ¢o tora Measure because of ie bearing a 


par rname. It isthe merits of a-measure that commend it 
tomy suppor, and no misnomercan divert my attention from 
toew 

Ihave heardthe imputation of selfishnes 
rious and 


repre 


, Of narrow, penu- 
unstatesmaniike views too often attributed te the 
eniavives of Kentucky on this floor, to sufler the charge 
Sir, itis unjust; and gentle:nen take a super- 

» of the considerations which gover their course upon 
to. her extravacant appropriations. Am 1 to be told by 
nen here, that 1 is selfish and unstatesmanilike in the 
atives of Kentucky to oppose liberal appropriations 
for the improvement and advancement of other sections of the 
Union, because their Siate does not come in forashare? Centle- 
men sure'y pay a very poor compliment to the understanding 
or pattiousm of the representatives of Kentucky if they sup 


to go unnoticed 


represen 





pose they can be made to abanden the interest of their consti- 
tuents, and the principles of immutable justice, by such 
declamation, 

Tie basis npon which is founded our blessed Union is, that 


ns Sane 
lis burdet 


and benefits shall be as equal as in the nature of 
U ines they can be rendered. Onceestablish the principle, that 
the aesesement of taxes, to bring money into the Treasury, is to 
be equal and unitorm upon every portien of the Union, and that 
itl your disbursements are to be made, without regard to equa- 
ity, for the benefit of particular sections, and you will find the 
peopte of the other sections will not submit te it. 

Govertument is formed for selfish and interested motives, but 
not in the odious sense of these terms. Governments are com- 
posed of individuals, who agree to bear the burdens and contri- 
bute to the maintenance of Government, for the interested and 
selfish purposes of making a good bargain; by which they re- 
ce-ve inexchange what is of greater value than that with which 
they part; by which they the better secure to themeelves che 





more important rights of life, liberty, and property, in ex- 
change for the Jess Important natural rights, with which every 
one emerging froma state of nature lato a government of laws 
must of necessity part 


misunderstand the people of Kentucky if, from a 

ear of being considered selfish, the y qk tly and willingly 

submit to bear her proportion of the burdens of an extravagant 

and prodigal Administration, witheut demanding some partici- 

pation inthe heavy disbursements of the Government. Can it 

be expecied that the Siate of Kentucky will quietly submit to 

the state of things that we have witnessed for the last few years? 

The last Congress appropriated upwards of seventy millions of 
dollars; about four millions ef that sum was contributed by 

Kentucky. And to what extent hasshe shared in the disburse « 
ment«! Very hithe more than if she had been a foreign Go- 
vernment, exeept in the general interest which she incidentally 
receives from appropriations made to objects ajike interesting 
to other States. It is true she has a great interest in the im- 
provement of the Ohio, Cumberland, and Mississippi rivers, in 
common with the e:;her twelve States thal navigate the waters 
of thoserivers In the appropriations made to those objecta she 
has, fadimit, this common interest. li must be recollected the 
sum appropriated to this object, when the amount of interests 
involved is considered, was very inconsiderable. 

There is a subject, however, in which Kentucky has for 
some years past felt a deep interest, at least such portions of 
Kentucky as have given their particular attention to the -sub- 
ject. Taliude to the proposition for the Federal Government 
to purchase up and make free the navigation of the Louisville 
and Portland canal, which has been for more than four years 
depending before Congress, but upon which Congress has fail- 
ed and refused even to act. [Here Mr. Mercer rose, and said 
that the gentleman from Kentucky had fallen into an error, 
for, during the time of his predecessor, he recollected the sub- 
ject was taken up and debated somewhat at length.) Mr. 
Graves sail it was true this House, through courtesy to his 
very worthy predecessor, [Mr. Popsr,] had consented to take 
up the subject, to allow him to address the House, and that the 
subject was then discussed for a part of one day, but that no 
vote of this House was ever taken upon it. Although this 
subject is equally interesting to some of the other twelve 
States that navigate the Ohio river, the importance of it is very 
little understood by those who are at a distance, and have not 
looked into it. In 1831, the first year that the navigation of 
that canal was opened, it co!lected toljs amounting to but be- 
tween twelve and thirteen thousand ddllars; but eo rapid has 
been the inciease of the commerce of that river, that the wils 
of the canal, in 1837, amounted to upwards of $145,000, which 
enabled the stockholders to declare a dividend of 13 per cent, 
and Lappre‘end the tolls collected by the canal duringthe pre 
sunt year will enable the siockholders to.run their dividend up 
to 18 per cent. the maximum amount which the company-tan 
divide under their charter. But this might be borne if it were 
the hizhest amount to which the burdens upon the commerce 
of that river were subject to be carried. Widely different, 
however, isthe case. For a company of enterprising indivi- 
duaia, seeing that the commerce of that river was increasing so 
rapidly that in a few years it would be sufficient not oniy to 
enable the stockholders in the present canal to declare +t 
maximum dividends, but aleo to supply. business enough for 
another canal to enable its siockholders to declare an equally 
large divideud en the amount necessary (o consiructonean the 
Indiana side of the Obio, have proceeded to. procure @ ¢haster 
from the State of Indiana to construct another canal, and are 
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now proceeding with steps preliminary to the commencement 
of the new work; and unless Congress shall do something on 
the subject this session, indicating an intention to make the na- 
vigation of the present cana! free, they wil! doubtless proceed 
with their work, which I have no doubt will cost $2,000,000. 
Eighteen per cent. upon this sum, and upon the cost of the 
present canal, willamountto about $540,000, which, together 
with the sum necessary to keep in repair and pay for superin- 
tending both canals, will amount to but lide if any less than 
$600,000 per year. This vast sum will eventually be collected, 
should Congress persist in refusing to free the present canal, 
asa perpetual annual tax upon the commerce of that river. 
The Government, in the last three years, has appropriated 
$270,000 to deepen the oversiaugh on the Hudson river, with 
out ever conceiving the idea of posing tolls upon its naviga- 
tion, whilst it is drawing 13 per cent. off the stock it took in the 
Loutviile and Portiand canal, which was made to obviate a 
#icnilar but a much more formidable obstacle in the navigation 
of the Ohio river. With all these facts before ue, can it be 
juat to impeach the Representatives from Keatucky with sel- 
fishness, in the odious sense of the term, for resisting extrava- 
gant appropriations, whether to the Cumberland road or other 
objects! 

ifany other appropriations are to be made to the Cumberland 
read, it would secem to taeto be much more reasonable that it 
should be extended from some sniiable partof it, to which it is 
already finished, to a point in Ohio, opposite to Mayaville, Ky. 
where it would connect with the Mayaville and Lexington turn 
pike, and the other turnpikes which Kentucky is now construct. 
ing to the Tennessee line, and, by means of roads which that 
State proposes to Construct, Connect with Uie States of Alabama 


and Mississippi, and in this way furnish a land communication, 
when the O!no river is closed, between the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Eastern States. For 


as things new are, all who travel from th: South and Southwest 
eastwardly, in the winter, whenthe Ohio is closed, encounter 
more difficulty and greater expense in getting from Maysville, 
Ky. tothe mosteligible point on the National road, than is in- 
curred in other seasons ofthe year in travelling (rom Louisville 
to Philadelphia. And although the States of Missouri, Llinois, 
and Indiana, by means of the roads which the last two Statea 
yropose making, could connect with the Kentucky roads at 
Levinviiie. sad es geton by this track from Maysville to the 
present National road, I doubt notl should at once be reproach- 
ed with selfishness, were | to propose it 

Whenever the Representatives from the Westand Southwest 
cominence complaining about the great inequality in the dis- 
bursements of this Government, we have a learned and able lec 
ture delivered to us Lo convince us that we are interested to an 
extent equal t any quarterof the country in the formation of 
harbors and light-houses in the Atlantic States, because they 
render the navigation safer, and consequently cheaper. Weare 
told that we who have produce to send Bast are the very persons 
most interested in those seacoast works. No man here is so 
transcendently ignorant on this subject as not to know that 
every portion of the people of this Union have some interest, to 
a greater or less degree, in these works, and indeed in the im- 
provement ol every river, and in the construction of every road 
and canal in any of the States, upon the principle that whatso- 
ever cheapens and renders more safe and commodious travel 
and commerce betweea the difleren juarters of our country, is 
calculated to bénefii each and every portion of it. But an At- 
lautic gentienan might also be told that he should consent to 
improve, outofthe common funds of the nation, by locks and 
dams, if you please, all of our lnue Western rivers, because it 
renders safer and c ieaper the navigation of those rivers, and ena- 
bles the producer of flour, pork, &c. to bring those articles to 
them cheaper. Each proposition is equally true. But, sir, 
enough ofthis; itis undersiood by all of us. It is: known that 
whilst every portion of the country hasa general interest in im- 
ee at (listant points, we all feel we have a more particu- 
ar and special interestin improvements at home 

But to return more immediately tothe subject. The advo- 
cates of this bill say, are not good roads a great convenience to 
the people! is it not right and proper that roads should exist? 
can they be made without money} They answer these ques- 
vions in the affirmative, and conclude quod erat demonstran- 
dum; ergo, this appropriation should be made. If, from such 
premises, such conclusions may be drawn, then indeed the 
other argument, which has been urged, that this appropriation 
should be made because others have been made to the same 
object, may also be sound. But for myself, 1 must be allowed 
to withhold my vote from giving the money of my constituents 
toa cause depending for its support upen such grounds. A 
cause that can only be susiained by such arguments, does sure- 
ly not comment itself very strongly to the favor of this House, 
But how, it may be asked, have appropriations to this object 
been carried year after year since the overthrow of the system 
of interna! improvements? In the first place, there is, and ever 
has been, a certain very small interest in both Houses of Con- 
gress who etill entertain a hope and belief that this system will 
be revived upon a broad and magnificent scale, penetrating 
every quarter of the Union, There are others who are partial 
tu this particular work from early recollections, and entertain 
for ita kind of paternal regard. There is, then, another interest, 
consisting of eight Senators and thirty one members, coming 
from the four Northwestern States most directly and deeply tn- 
terested inthis work. And then there is another, and much the 
largest interest, consisting of the representation of the seaboard 
Statee, whose policy is to run the appropriations up from the 
old cheap standard ot twelve or thirteen millions to thirty or 
forty millions annually; for the very obvious reason that the 
great bulk of the appropriations isin their States. Take from 
this last and largest interest the thirty-one votes in this House 
and the eight votes in the Senate before mentioned, and they 
could not have run the apprepriations of last Congress up to 
exceeding seventy milliens of dollars. It is a combination of 
interests, constituting a majority of Congress, that produces 
both the enormous amount and great inequality of appro- 

riations. ; 

Already have seven millions been appropriated towards this 
road, and if it 1s to be continued, as some propose, through Mis- 
eourl, Arkaneas, and Louisians, it must cost pe. haps three or 
four times as much more. If it be not extended so far as this, 
however, [ would inquire where ia the point at which we can 
more properly stop (han that to which the road ts now extended? 
We have greatly more than exhausted the two per cent. fund, 
and I think are wndor no obligaiion of implied faith to prosecute 
this work more than any other great and important road. I 
cannot, therefore, give my support to this bill prepenss toap- 
prepriate $460,000 towards the continuauon of this read, 
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CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
SPEECH OF MR. POPE, 


Or Kentucky, 

In the House of Representatives, Thursday, April 12, 1838— 
Oa the proposition of Mi. UnpERwoop to recommit the bill 
making appropriations for the continuation of the Cumber- 
land road, with instructions to report a bill in lieu thereof, 
ceding the same to the States through which it passes. 

Mr. POPE addressed the Chair as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: The assault made on this bill by my col- 
league (Mr. UnpERWoop) was indeed unexpected, and espe- 
claily at this stage of the proceeding. I was the more surprised 
that the opposition should come from one of those who had so 
long rallied under the banner of the great champion of the 
American Systom, towhom a monument has been erected on 
this great National road. Sir, before I accepted a seat in the 
Commitee of Ways and Means, 1 consulted most vf my col- 
leagues with whom I was desirous to actin harmony about the 
propriety and policy of participating in the labors of that com- 
mittee. | acquiesced in the nomination to fill the vacancy 
with the approbation of my Kentucky friends. 

Permit me here to mention that I never was, since I fully 
explored the subject, in favor of a general diffusive system of 
internal improvements, such as the States were fully competent 
to make without the aid or agency of the National Government. 
Improvements of local character should be left to the local 
Governments; and those only of a decided national character, 
as declared by President Jackson, are within the legitimate 
action of this Government. Neither time nor circumstance 
have changed my views on this and other subjects of primary 
importance. I believed, twenty seven years ago, after full and 
impariiat consideration, that a National Bank was a useful and 
necessary fiscal agent, and the best regulator of our paper cur- 
rency ; and that opinion I have maintained, under ail circum- 
stances, through good and evil report. This Cumberland road 
was commenced near the Potomac river nearly thirty years 
ago, when I was a member ofthe other House. I was for that 
road then, as necessary and proper, and a work of great national 
utility in a political, commercial, and social view. When I 
firet crossed, in the fall of 1807, the immense body of moun- 
tains between the Potomac and the Ohio, and cast my eyes 
from their lofty summits tothe extensive region of the West, 
and turned them to the States bordering on the Atlantic, I was 
deeply impressed with the thought that this mountain barrier 
had been placed there for the mutual defence and security of 
a nations; and that, to bind together the people of 
the East and West, by whose joint counsels and arms liberty 
and independence had been achieved, it was necessary to cut 
down this great wall of separation. I could not believe that 
the old devious and miserable road made by Braddock and 
Washington, about the middle of the last century, was to r-- 
ma‘in the only medium of intercourse between the Eastern and 
Western waters. Pennsylvania had no interest then, nor has 
she now any special interest in this road. Her local viewe and 
policy led her to improvements in a different direction. The 
jan of making this great road from the Potomac to the Ohio 
vad ite orlgin with the first statesmen of Virginia; and the 
foundation was laid under the administration of Mr. Jefferson. 
Atthe threshold, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that this road 
does not rest on the general power or policy of making internal 
improvements, but 18 based on solemn compacts with Ohio, 
Indiana, Iliinvis, and Missouri, and the strongest implied pledges 
of this Government to those -tates to make this great National 
road to the Mississippi river, for which this bill now under con- 
sideration makes an appropriation. 

The superintendents or engineers employed on this road, 
through the States of Ohio, Indiava, and [linois, made an esti- 
mate of more than one million of dollars for the present year; 
but the committee, considering the present condition of the 
Treasury, concurred with the Secretary of War in believing 
this sum ought to be reduced to $450,000, which he thought 
sufficient to keep the work in progress during the present year, 
and prevent the loss of materials which had boon collected an 
prepared fur bridges, and injury to those parts of the road 
which had been graded in the three States. To me, sir, was 
assigned the duty of renerting this bill, and to attend to its pro- 
gress in the House. It was referred to a. Committee of the 
Whole, where it was expected to be assailed if opposition was 
to be encountered. I passed through the Committee of the 
Whole, an:l was reported to the House with little or no opposi- 
tion, and, when the — was about to be put on its engross- 
ment, an unexpected assault was made on it by one of my cul- 
leagues, {Mr. UNDERwoop,] frem whom I least expected such a 
course. I certainly expected the cordial co-operation of the 
representative from Kentucky. He opposes it because no 
general system of internal improvement has been, or is likely to 
be, established by Congress. Of this objection i can only say 
that I cannot anticipate what Congress will do, but must be 
regulated in my support of this bill by the past action of the 
Government I ceriainly did not, Mr. Speaker, expect to be 
called on to explore this whole subject for the last thirty or forty 
years, duriug which this Government has been making appro- 
priations almost every year for this great national work. My 
colleague lays much stress on the amount this road has cost. 
I have not made an estimate of the amount, but presume it is 
large. It is proper to observe, however, that a large pertion of 
the sum has been expended between the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, before you enter the territory of any of the States men- 
tioned in the bill, and we should bear in mind that this road 
was commenced before road: making was well understood, and 
that the first experiment of paving the road between this and 
Wheeling in a great measure failed, and a large amount was 
expended in repairing it and re-making it on the Macadamized 
— On this branch of the subject I do not intend to dwell. 

t is urged, also, that the condition of our Territory forbids this 
appropriation. To this I might answer that it has not pre: 
vented otherappropriations. We granted $100,000 to the heirs 
of Robert Fulton, about $75,000 more than was ever claimed 
before either by Mr. Fulton or his representatives. We have 
appropriated probably a million of dollars or more to send out 
an exploring expedition to distant seas, which had been autho- 
rized by Congress two years ago Why did not the poverty of 
our Treasury arrest these appropriations? It was thought that 
our Characteras a nation would suffer in the eyes of the world 
if we abandoned this ex after having undertaken it; that 
we, the second Commercial nation in the world, and aspiring to 
become a great naval power, ought to contribute something to 
make discoveries in other parts of the globe, for the benefit of 
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our enterprising citizens, to expand the theatre of commerce 
and navigation. It is very true that the condition of the Tree. 
sury ought to admonish us to s d Seen for new 
works not commenced, and to coless them works now in 
progress as much as practicable, so as to prevent loss or very 
material injusy. 

I was deeply impressed with these considerations in making 
the appropriation less than half the amount desired by the re- 
presentatives from the States more directly interested. Sir, 
we know that if this road is abandoned, it will never be finish- 
ed by the States. Their local interests will prompt them to 
expend their funds for very different improvements. The 
consider it a national work, and, although undoubtedly advan- 
tageous to them, less so than other ruads and canals in which 
they are made deedly concerned. [t 1s well known that many 
have purchased and settled at higher prices onthe toute desig. 
nated for this road than they would have done but for the expec- 
tation authorized by the uniform and long-continued policy of 
Congress; and it would seem to me that nothing tends more to 
lessen the confidence in and respect for the Government than 
an unstable, whimsical, and fickle course. Another objection 
is made by my colleague that we ought to refuse this appro- 
priation because Kentucky has not received that justice to 
which she is entitled. 1 cannot think thisa fair or statesman. 
like ground of opposition to this bill. Shall we, because we 
have not obtained what we desired, violate the solémn com- 
pacts and implied pledges of our Government, to the injury of 
our neighbors and the whole West? Certainly not. I can. 
not, I confess, perceive the force of this objection Wil} 
it be seriously contended that we ought to wrong our friends 
and neighbors, and the whole West, because this Government 
has dene us wrong?) We are connected with the Western 
States bordering on the Ohio by the strongest ties, political, 
commercial, and social; and it is our duty and interest to treat 
them with justice, liberality, and kindness. After the year 
1840 they willbe able, by their increased strength and influ- 
ence. to afford us much aid in obtaining all that justice from 
the National Government to which Ken:ucky may have a fair 
claim. Kentucky is identified, in interest and policy, with the 
whole West. If ae oe road directly benefits our neigh- 
bors, it must indirectly benefit Kentucky. If it will tend to en- 
rich and populate the Western country, no Western man, it 
would seem to me, ought to oppose its progress. Iam not for 
expending more money this year on this road than what is 
necessary to keep the work in motion, and prevent luss and in- 
jury. This Government has, in numerous instances, expended 
money in making roads through her Western lands to promote 
their sale and settlement, to which no Western statesman has 
heretofore objected; and of her power to do so no person, the 
most strict constructionist, has ever doubted. Mr. Speaker, 
(said Mr. P.) I have said that this Government ought to prose- 
cute this work, in compliance with her solemn compact and 
implied faith; and hope to make this apparent by a retrospect 
of the several continued acts of this Government for nearly 
thirty-five years. ; : 

By an act passed on the 30th April, 1802, Congress authorized 
the people of Ohio to form a Constitution, and come into the 
Union, upon certain terms and conditions therein prescribed, the 
most material of which were, in substance, that Congress 
would grant to the State of Ohio the sixteenth section in every 
township, for the use of schools, and that one-twentieth part of 
the nett proceeds of the sales of public lands lying within the 
limits of said State, sold by Congress afier the 30th day of June, 
1802, should be applied to laying out and making public roads 
from the navigable waters of the Atlantic to the Ohio, to the said 
State, andthrough the same; such roads to be laid out under the 
authority of Congress, with the consent of the States through 
which they shoul! pase: provided, always, that the propositions 


aforesaid were offered to the State of Ohio on the express condi- 
tions that the convention of said State should provide, by an or- 
dinance irrevocable without the consent of the Uni: Stal 


that every and each tract of land sold by Congress from an 
after the 30th day of June, 1802, should be and remain exempt 
from any tax laid by or under the authority of the State, whether 
for State, county, township, or any other pu whatever, for 
the term of five years from and after the day of sale. A modifi- 
cation of the terms was afterwards agreed on, by which three 
rcent. ofthe land fund reserved was to be applied to internal 
improvements within the State, under the direction of the said 
State. Independent of high political considerations, of which I 
shall speak hereafter, the leading inducement with Congress to 
rant lands fer schools and roads, and to exempt their landssold 
Senn taxation for five years, wasto promote and facilitate the 
settiement and sale of their extensive domain in the northwest. 
When Ohio was admitted into the Union, a was 
smai!, the personal property of her citizens in rable, and 
land had to bear the chief burden of taxation for the support of 
the new Government, and the effect of the exemption of 
lands of new settlers for five years, and to exact the whole reve- 
nue from those who resided there before June, 1802, was une- 
qual, unjust, and severe inthe extreme; but Ohio acceded to the 
terms offered, in consideration of the grant of school lands, and 
the advantages of a good road to be made to and through the 
State by Congress, to which her funds were inadequate. It was 
understood, on both sides, that the road would be made, and cer- 
tainly Ohio considered it an assurance en the part of this Go- 
vernment that the work would be accomplished out of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lan¢s. The fund was fixed on by Congress 
according to their estimate of the probable cost of the road; and 
if Congress was mistaken, and the road is not made, the leadi 
consideration for the concessions on the part of Ohio has failed. 
An error in the estimate of this Government ought not to work 
an injury to Ohio, and defeat one of the main objects of the 


compact. 

Tn 1816 Indiana was admitted into the Union, and with her 
the United States made, in subsiance, the same compact, ex- 
cept that the fund reserved out of the proceeds of the public 
lands was to be a ~ yo oben ot oat leading to that State, 
and not through it, as in thecase of Ohio. : 

In the var 1818 Illinois was admitted into the Union, with 
a like compact, the land fund to be applied, as in the case of 
Iodiana, to a read or roads to that State, and mot through the 
State 


1820, March 6th, Congress passed a aw authori 
np we od Sn or Minow into the nion, witha like pro- 


ing the 

vision for roads or a road | to that and not through 
it. Bafore tis period large amount of fund had been 
expended in ing the road from the Potomac to the Ohio 
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sonal ress, according to their construction of the 
apr —— saeting that the whole fund arising from the 
pe of public lands in those States were applicable to the 
P ruction ofa road from Wheeling to the Mississippi river, 
on the 15th day of May, 1520, passed a law authorizing the Pre- 
dent to have a road laid out from Wheeling to a point on the 
Mississippi river between St. Louis and the mouth of the Lili- 
nois river. In the preamble ol this last act itis expressly de- 
clared that the continuativn of the Cumberland road through the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois will make the lands of the 
United States nore valuable. =e Vie 

On the second day of March, 1829, Congress passed two acts 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road westwardly of 
Zanesville, in the Stato of Ohio, and appropriated $100,000 for 
Ohio, and $50,000 for the read in Indiana, according to the loca- 
tion which had been made, out of any money in the Treasury 
notetherwise appropriated, which sums these acts provided 
are to be replaced out of the funds reserved for roads by the 
several acts before referred to passed for the admission of 
Ohio, Indiana, Iilinols, and Missourt into the Union. A simi- 
lar appro tiation Was afterwards made for continuing tie 
road in the State of Illinols, and numerous appropria- 
tions have been made from time to time for more than 
thirty years for this road, without regare to the amount re- 
received out of the proceeds of public lands sold in the four 
tates of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri. Congress kas 
justly deemed the fund reserved in the compact with each State 
an entire thing, and applicable to the construction of the road 
from Wheeling to the Mississippi river, and have acted in ac- 
cordance with that view. This Government, to hasten the sale 
and add to the value of their pubitc lands, have, 7: their action, 
assured the people of the United States that they have not only 
provided a fund for schools, but a good road for their use, and to 
enable them to revisit their friends and relations from whom 
they may have separated by removal to the Western States. 
New settlers were assured that astipulation had been exacted 
from the new States that new purchasers and settlers should be 
free for five years from the common burden of taxation, and 
that this road would be made without waiting for the receip: of 
the fund reserved. The new States, confiding in the implied 
assurances of the Government, have made their local improve- 
ments to a great extent in reierence to and in accordance with 
this great national work. In addition to all this, Congress, by 
an act approved on the 2d of March, 1831, agreed to surrender 
to the State of Ohio al! jurisdiction and superintendance over 
this road within her litits, upon the terms and conditions spe- 
cified inan act passed by that State on the 4th day of February, 
in the same yer, by which act the state of Ohio agreed to take 
under her care 30 mucu of the road as was finished, and such 
other sections or parts thereof as might thereafter be progres- 
sively completed within her limits, and to erect toll-gaves on it, 
not to exceed One on any space or distance of twenty miles, to 
charge such moderate tolls mentioned in the act, to be applied 
exclusively, afier paying expenses, to the preservation, repair 
andimprovement of the road. All carts and wagons with broad 
wheels, exceeding six inches in breadth, to pass the gates free 
of toll. No tall to be collected from any person passing to or 
from public worship or musters, or to or from his common bu- 
siness on his farm or wood land, or to or from a funeral or miil, 
or to or from“his common place of trading or marketing within 
his county, including his wagons, carriages, and horses, or oxen 
drawing the same. No toll tobe collected for the passage of 
any stage or coach conveying the United States mail, or horses 
bearing the same, or any wagon or carriage laden with the pre- 
perty of the United States, or any cavalry or other troops, arms, 
or military stores belonging to the same, or to any of the States 
comprising this Union, or any person or persons on duty in the 
military service of the United States, or of the militia of any of 
the States. 

The State of Ohio, in this act, has fixed the tolls far below 
the tolls on other roads belonging to private companies or 
States, and for all neighborhood purposes it is a free road as 
well as for the mails and military purposes of the United States 
and States. The intent, substance, and object of this act, on 
the part of Ohio, was to take care of this road, preserve and 
repair it, free from any charge to this Government after it 
shall be completed. She agrees to charge no tolis more than 
necessary to pay expenses and keep it in repair, and to sive to 
the National Government a large expenditure for mails and 
Inilitary purposes, all predicated on the compacts and assu- 
rances I have adveited to, and the well founded and authorized 
mo that this Government would complete the rvad. 
After this law is passed by Ohio, Congress take it into conside- 
ration, and give asolemn assent to it. Now, [said Mr. Pops,] 
l appeal to every candid man to answer whether, according to 
the true intent and spirit of this arrangement between Ohio 
and this Government, it does not nL appear that the United 
States are to complete the road, and Ohio to preserve and keep 
it in repair on the terms specified in her Jaw; and would 1t com- 
port with the honer, justice, or character of this high and 
magnanimous nation to retreat from her engagement, on the 
ground that she has not literally covenanted to complete the 
road? It was never expected, nor was it in the contemplation 
of the parties, that the States were to make the road, but both 

tes Clearly understood that the road was to be made by the 
Inited States. The States have faithfully fulfilled the terms of 
their contracts; they have paid, and are paying, five years’ tax 
on the lands sold by this Government, which would otherwise 
re into the State Treasuries. Ail the public lands be- 
jong to the nation; and if they have net reserved enough to 
make the road, it was a mistake of Congtess, and not of the 
new States, and can furnish no legitimate ground for defeating 
the object and essence of the compact. We should bear in 
mind, {said Mr. Popz,] that, independent of the benefits derived 
by this Government from the speedy sale of their lands at an 
enhanced prive, they will receive, after the road shall be 


finished, a perpetual annuity of from £0,000 to 100,000 dollars 
& year in ths exemption of their mails and military action, from 
tolls or hizdrasice, to-which the national purse would have been 


subjected if this road had been made by the new States or pri- 
vate companies. Arrangements have been made by this Go- 
vernment with Maryland, Pennsyivania, and Virginia, for keep- 
ing this road in repair between the Potomac and the Ohio, simi- 
Jar tothat made with Ohio; and there is an appropriation of 
Fon uneoned dollars in ~~ bill for completing < e — in 
Vania, pursuant to the terms agreed on. ere is 10W 
paid by the United States for carrying the mails on artificial 
Sena companies and States, probably several millions of 
dollars; for, although first paid by contractors, it is indirectly 
drawn from the pockets of the people. 
I have understood (said Mr. Pore) that the mail cofftractors 
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on the road from Maysville to Lexington, Kemucky, (sixty-five 
miles,) pay from ftve to eight thousand dollars a year. If 
a daily mail should be run from Louisville to Springfield, 
in Kentucky, a distance ci ferty-six miles, the road tolls 
would amount to near three thousand dollars a year. I have 
no data (said Mr. Pope) to enable me to take a precise esti- 
mate of the cost of carrying the mails from this te St. Louis, 
a disiance of frem eight hundred to one thousand miles. The 
rapid increase of letiers and packages to be transmitted by 
mai!, with (he amount necessary to be deposited on the road for 
distyibution towards the Ohio river and to the lakes from this 
Cumberland road, will probably soon require several coaches; 
and, 1f run daily from this city to St. Louis, would cost this na- 
tion, if not run free, according tothe compact with Ohio, from 
fifty to one hundred thousand dollars a year, exclusive of the 
expense of the military action of this Government, and this ex- 
pense would be a perpetual anaual tax on the nation. We 
certainly ought to have some good national roads from the seat 
of Government to eur Western and other borders of our terri- 
tories, passable at all seasons of the year. Our Western and 
Southwestern rivers are often obstructed by ice, and occaston- 
ally too low to be ascended to Wheeling or Pittsburgh, when, 
by a circuitous route, the people west of the mountains may 
reach here by this road. If we have not been able to obtain a 
good road to Kentucky and the Southwest, let us not, on that 
accouit, arrest this work, which will be, in some degree, ad- 
vantageous to the whole West. This road completed, its bene- 
fits will be so obvious that Congress may be induced to make 
others more Convenient to us and other portions of the Union, 
whenever the condition of our finances will authorize such ex- 
penditures. We ought, without engaging in an extensive sys- 
tem of internal improvements, to have several roads of like 
national character from this place to the extremes of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. Pops,) it may not be amiss to retro- 
spect the period and then state of public opinion when this 
work wascommenced. in 1802 the first compact was made 
with Ohio about this ruad, but nothing was done until 1806, 
when Congress appropriated $30,000 to lay out and make this 
road from the Potomac to the Ohio river; and, in 1810, $60,000 
was appropriated to commence the work, out of any money in 
the Treasury, bat chargeable on the two per cent. fund, and to 
be reimbursed when received from that fund. Nothing had 
been done from [802 to 1806, and the two per cent. fund then re- 
ceived was very inadequate to this great work, and the Admi- 
nistration, with Mr. Jefferson at its head, were prompted by 
high political considerations to begin the road, and to complete 
it, without regard to the amount received or the amount which 
might be received. The price of public land was then two 
dollars per acre, and the estimated expense ofthe road was {or 
below the actual cost The Administration determined to an 
ticipate the fund which they thus supposed would, in time, : e- 
imburse the expenditure. It is worthy of remark, that this 
fund has been since reduced more than one-third by reducing 
the price of public land te one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, without the consent of the States interested, of which cer- 
tainly [do not complain It is, however, fatw to urge that, if 
Congress has lessened the fund reserved for the road, this Go- 
vernment is bound, in justice and gvod faith, to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

About that period, or shortly before, we had made a large 
addition to the United States by the purchase of Louisiana, 
which was opposed on constitutional ground, and because it 
would destroy the relative influence of other sections of the 
Union in the Confederation, and because it would, from its 
great extent, endanger the permanency of the Union. Mr 
Jefferson had constitutional objections, but believed that the 
purchase of this great outlet of the West to the ocean was ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the Union. He believed also, as 
did most of the enlightened statesmen of Virginia at that period, 
that it was all-important to cut down the mountains, and open 
an easy and convenient intercourse with the Western country, 
as indispensable to our lasting union. They were also desirous, 
by a generous and magnanimous policy, to bind the Western 
States more closely to the Old Dominion. 1 must be permitted 
here to remark, Mr. Speaker, that however we may have been 
amazed by the technical metaphysical doctrines of Virginia 
about the constitutional powers of this Governinent, her lead. 
ing statesmen Were never at a loss for authority to do what was 
necessary to accomplish any great object. About the seme pe- 
riod, that profound statesman, De Witt Clinton, conceived the 
gigantic scheme of uniting the waters of the Atlantic with Lake 
Erie, and thereby connecting the Northwestern States border- 
ing on the lakes with New Youk, by commercial, social, and 
political ties. The rival views of the great statesmen of New 
York and Viiginia in all probability hastened the commence- 
ment and stimulated the prosecution of the Cumberland road. 
It was commenced under the Administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
and carried on through those of Mr. Madigon and Mr. Monroe, 
without any regard to the amount received of the fund reserved. 
And here I must observe that Ihave never been able to dis- 
cover that this Government had any more power to make a 
road from Cumberland to Wheeling than to make a na- 
tional road in any other direction. A road through the pub- 
lic lands may be maintained on a different ground. 1 wish, in- 
deed, that the Virginia statesmen could have found power to 
make a greatn ation. road to the Southwest, by Christians- 
burg, Wythe Court-house, Abingdon, and Bean’s Station, 
thence to the south part ef Kentucky, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and Little Rock, and from Bean’s Station to Knoxville, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Another by Richmond, 
Raleigh, in North Carolina, the seats of Government in South 
Carolina and Georgia, to the seat of Government in Florida. 
The condition of the Treasury, besides other considerations, 
renders it inappropriate to dwell on this subject now; but I think 
I could suggest a plan for making such roads, which would be 
free from any constitutional objection, even in the mind of my 
friend from Virginia, of the Richmond district, (Mr. Ropert- 
son.) We now pay annually a large amount for carrying the 
mail on artificial roade; and if it is constitutional to pay annual- 
ly, can it be uncoustitutional to pay a sum in gross for the privi- 
lege of the mail, and for military purposes in perpetuity? Could 
we not say to Virginia, and the States south of her, that, if they 
will make a road suited to national purposes, preserve and keep 
it in repair, and make it free forever to the mail and military 
purposes of the Union, this Government will pay so much a 
mile for making the road, would there be any thing unconstitu- 
tional in such an arrangement? I should thiak there could be 
none with the most strict constructionist. I have crossed the 
Alleghany mountains in several places, and it has ever appear- 
ed to me that much the best route is from here through Mont- 
gomery and Wythe counties to Abingdon and Bean’s Station, 
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near the foot of Cloch mountam; there it should branch, on® 
yaxsing by Knoxville to Alabama and Mississippi; the other t° 
Sontucky. Nashville, Memphis, and Lie Rock. There ought 
to be mail and military roads in that direction. The States iu 
that quarter have no direct or practicable route to this place in 
a bad season of the year, and especially when the rivers wie 
very low or frozen. Some suppose there ought to be a national 
road from this place, through Maryland and Pennsylvania, to 
the lakes, to which I see no strong objection. This Government 
ought to have the means of conveying intelligence to all parts of 
the Union at all seasons of the year. 

Mr. 4penker, [said Mr. Pors,] steamboats and railroads an 
swer Very well for many purposes; and railroads are useful 
for short distances, and between cities not very distant from 
each other, where there ta great and constant commereml in'er- 
course; but they are not suited to the agricultural people of the 
interior as well as Macadamized roads, on which every pereon 
can travel on foct, on his peny, in cart, wagon, dearbern or car- 
riage, as fast or as slow as suits his inclination or convenience. 
I like a road on which every one can carry his own productions 
to market. 1 take litle pleasure in being whizzed through the 
country wih thespeed of a humming bird without time ever 
to get a diink of water on the way. Indeed. 1 think our public 
men would! do beiter and learn more of the good sense and pub 
ilc opinion of the pepple, if they would travel a little more 
throug!: the interior fn less haste, and hold converse with the 
plain, ) | lustrious, and farn. clusses of the nation, who are 
at last ( .c saltofthe earth ana fhe substratum ofour Republi- 
can sytem If T understand the mouon of my colleague, [Mt 
UNpDEr “00D,] it is to recommit the bil: and cede the road to 
the S ces of Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinoix, These States would! 
not think us fer the cession: Indiana and i!lineis certainly 
would uot, as there is little, if any, part of the don? either of 
thore States; Ohio might be willing to accept a ceaclOd, Pro- 
vided we would repeal the act of IS31, by which she aged to 
make the tolls low and the road free to the United States. Ul 
that law is repealed, and the cession made uncenditionally, 
Ohio might consent, because she could then impose a high tof! 
on the United States mail and every citizen of the United States, 
and derive a considerable revenue from the tolls on the road 
finished in that State. It would seem to be more oper ane fair 
for my colleague to withdraw his motion, and meet the ques 
tion directly by voting against the bill. ‘Thirty thousand dol 
lars was, Lrepeat, appropriated in 1806, aud $60,000 In ISIO, 
for this road, to be retmbursed out of the 2 per cent. fund re 
served and the work has been progressing ever since under the 
authority ofthisGovernment. The people have been led to be 
lieve, from the repeated and long continued action of this Go 
vernment, that the road would be completed; but, tf itis not 
to be done Lhope the question will be openty and fairly met 
Let us go on with the road or abandon it. 

Some allusion, Mr. Speaker, has been made, by the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Campsecyt) to the squatters, or set 
ters claiming pre-emption rights on the Western lands—cei 
tainly outof place here. When the proper occasion occurs, I 
will endeavor to vindicate that class of settlers on the public 
domain from injustice, and to place their claims Co the liberality 
of Congress fairly hetoze the House. I have been acquainted 
with that class of men from my earliest youth, and feel a strong 
sympathy for them. Leanne, continued Mr. Pors, admit the 
propriety of introducmg the tariff into this debate by the same 
gentleman from South Carolina. That subject has been so- 
lemuty settled by the compromis: act pnul the year 1842, and 
I feel no inclination to disturb it Iw! give no pledge here 
what I will do then, if honored with a seat in uis House, except 
that I will support no system of policy to aggray lize one por 
tion of the community at the expense of the vita] s.2terests on 
others. {t seems to be premature to anticipate what Will or 
ought to be done after the expiration of the compromise act 
Mr. Pore said he did not know that South Carolina was more 
Interested In the tariff question than many other States. He be 
heved that Keutucky, Tennessee, and other Western States con 
sumed as much, if not more foreign articles subject to duty than 
South Carolina, 

In cenclusion, Mr. Pops beseeched gentlemen not to recom 
mit the bill, but to meet the questions on the engrossment aud 
pasaage of the bill by an open and direct vote. 





CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
REMARKS OF MR. CLOWNEY, 


Or Sourn Caro.ina, 

In the ee Representatives, Friday, April 20, 1838.— 
The House having again resumed the consideration of the 
“bill making appropriations forthe continuation of the Cum- 
berland road through Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinoie;’’ the ques- 
tion pending being the motion of Mr. Unpgrwoop, of Ken- 
tucky, to recommit the bill to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with instructions to report, in lieu thereof, a bill to 
provide for the surrender of said road to the States through 
which it passes — 
Mr. CLOWNEY, who was entitled to the floor, from having 

moved the adjournment the evening before, arose, and addressed 

the House as follows: 

The anxiety to dispose of the bill upon your table, as mani- 
fested by the vote just given in favor of a suspension of the 
rujes, would be sufficient to command my silence, were it not 
for the impoitance of the panes I conceive to be invelved in 
the question now belore the House When I reflect upon the 
indirect interest of a considerable portion of the people of Keu- 
tucky in the Cumberland road, and the sympathy which the 
Representatives from that State must naturally fee! for such ot 
their Western brethren as are immediately and directly inte- 
rested, lam induced to admire the ‘atepdolloncs apd patriotisn 
of the honorable mover of the resolution now under considera- 
tion, and of those of his colleagues who have sustained him; 
while, at the same time, lam encouraged to hope t'iat the day 
has dawned, if not fully arrived, when the systein of internal 
improvements by this Government is doomed te undergo a 
radical change for the better, or be entirely abandoned. I fully 
agree with the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Un 
DERWOOD,} that the present system of interna! improvements, 
if it can be properly called a system, is unequal! and unjust in 
the distribution of its benefits, extravagant in its appropriations, 
wasteful in its expenditures, corrupting in its influence, and 
tending te a dangerous increase of Executive pesrenens. And, 
in addition to this, I believe it to be unauthorized by the federal 


compact. J must, therefore, frankly confess that I am in favor 
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andoninent, not only @! the present system, but 
of the very poucy itself, from an honest conviction that neither 
the present «ystem can be medified, nor any new one devised, 
will remedy the evils oj which we complain, and be, at the 

ine, consistent with the Constitution, It is, however, not 
design, at this time, to pursue this inquiry further, as it is 

not immediately connected with the subject under discussion. 
fi. question now betore the House is, simply, whether we shall 
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coudunue lo Uphold the present aystem, with all its acknowledg- 
ed evile ippropriating moneys, as usual for the bart thirty- 


two years, i this Cumberland road, or commence the great 
rk of reform, by ceding Chis road to the States through which 

| passes, al to which uw rigutfully belongs Sach, then, being 
tie natureot the question, all the sincere friends of justice, 
omy, retrenchunent of expenditure, and reform, as well as 

y hoovewt advocate of the Republ can doctrines of strict con- 
‘tien, # essential co the rights of the Biates, have now one 

of (he best opp that carPbe afforded, and are calle! up- 
ou vy the most powerful appeals of an exhausted Trea-ury, to 
by thei votes, to Chie nation, and to the world, the sin 


mniti 


piove, 
ity olf thew preievaions 

Dae resolution of the genileman from Kentucky hag> 

miy Opposed by one of his coeaguee, (Mr. Pors,} , 

by the geotlermnan from fadiana, (Mr Ewrne,] ir 

' cementof dis debate, upon the ground the, 4 


it ake { ppropriations ar’ ot this Govern. 
j jun to nake the approp ” “Tye 

- «ed for in the bill 
with the ¥ . 


: -estern States, enter- 
iicir admission into the 


een 
snd also 
the com- 


virtue ota jen Ccotmpact 


| »a8 one of the conditions ol 


Wai Ouy ‘ gentiemen, who relieve this Government has 

ealy fulfilled ie engagemor 4 withthe States of the Wert, 

pa larly Ohio, Lia WA08 and Himnois, according to the strict 

i ot thie Se * nevertheless contend for the continuance 
PPP LALROTIS af 


aperee “4 the extension of this road through other 
he Wester’, siates, and for its repairs through all time to 
‘esr. the groand of the imphed faith of the Government 
/ occhavers of the public lands. Besides these two, there 
9 60) another clase of. gentlemen, who, unwilling to rest their 
‘valins to the appropriations in this bill upon the plighted faith 
©! the Government, either express or implied, advocate them 
ipou the much broader ground of expediency—such as the 
Wise policy of this Government, as lord of the ‘pubiic domain 
v enhance the value of its lands by works of improvement, anc 
the still higher and more noble consideration of uniting the 


Western and Atlantic States into one great family of interest 
tnd feeling, by levelling the mountain barriers that divide them. 
Such, er, nas been the character of the arguments of all those 


who have oppoacd the resolution of the member from Ken- 


'oky, With the exception ef one or two gentlemen that have 
ailicosse | the House, aod who seem disposed to vote for this 
iil, witheut the least regard to principle or the condition of 
the Treasury, butmerely because such has been the 
i¢ Goverament 
f will vet undertake to reply to all the vavious arguments 
viich have been urged in tavor of this bill, lest in the attempt 
? should jujure the side of the question I have espoused, by re- 
ealing, in a manneriess clear and forcible, much that has al- 
way been said by those who have preceded me, Ishall, there- 
tove, content myself with directing the atteation of the House 
with iaore particularity to what has scarcely yet been noticed, 
»wit the agreement becween thisGovernmentandthe West- 
i States, upon which the gertieman from Indiana (Mr. 
Ewing] relies with so much ceatidence, and which may be 
justly regarded as the source ofall the schemes of ee im- 
provement by thisGovermnent. But before we proceed to no- 
tive the terms of US @Creement, 1 will be proper, in the first 
Place, to brelly €Xe "nine the authoricy under which we, the Re- 
resent iiives @ ine people, act, and the extent of our poweis. 
lt will, LE’ resume, be readily admitted that we are here in the 
eietraclor of servants, and acting unler the authority ofa writ- 
en Compact concluded between the States, as separate, inde- 


usage of 


LU" udent severeigatices, and which we, asthe servants of those 
eovereigos, dare not transcend The object of the peo- 
Pie of tae Plates, our respecuve Masters, In forming this al- 


ance OF Compact, is expressly declared to pe for their common 


lefonce and general welfare. To effect this object, each State 
conceded cecuin powers which were deemed necessary to con- 
utule a General Goverament, Which powers are few and well 
lefined indie compact, reserving to themselves, at the same 
tine, all other powers, to be freely exercised by each in the sole 
management OF ie own peculia’ local interesia. Hence cach 
ot the State Governments, and the Federal Government, mey 
bo justiy regarded, as JeVerson happily expresses it, ‘the co- 
ordinate departments of oae simple integral whole; the one the 
viomestic, the viher the toreign, branch of the same Goverwv- 
Inet lu the operation of this complex system, I hold the 
States can do all things whic! they have not by their joint con- 
sent paried with the righ’ ‘> do, while the Government of the 
States united eaa ten which tis not expressly autho- 
rized by (he bend of union between the States to do. tis by 
these principles of constituuional law L propose to test the su- 
pulations of the compact with the Western States. 

We willnow proceed to notice the provisions of that compact. 
By an actof Congress mi 192, authorizing Ohio to turm a 
Suate Consiiturion, and eater the Union on an equal footi:.g with 

re original 8 ates, the following propositions were subr uitted to 
ihe peoole of Olio for their acceptance or rejection; wiich, if 
accepted, were to be obligatory upon the United States: Ist. To 
eran: to the inhabitants efeach township, for the use 0; schools, 
every L6th section of each township; the seclun contatuing 640 
acres of land, and being the one-thirty-sixth part o! all public 
lande within the limite of Cie State, including the reservations 
by Virginie andthe United States for military bounties, and 
alse the “Connecticut reserve,”’ as well as the lands belonging 
to the Indians, Whenever their tithe to the game should be ex- 
tiazuished by the purchase efthe Government. 2d. To grant 
te the State, tor the use of the people thereof, all the salt springs 
within the State, together with a section of land inciuding the 
ame; (he springs to be subject to the control of the Legislature 

i the Siate,Feith a prohibition to sell or lease the same for a 
longer period than ten years. 3d. To reserve and «apply five 
per cent, Cwhich is equal to one-twentieth part) of the vett pro 
coeds of the public lands lying within the State, aud sold by 
Congress, to the laying out and making public roads leading 
trom the navigabhe waters of the Atlantic to the Sta:e of Ohio; 
veh roads tobe fait out under the authority of Coneress, with 
the consent of the severa! S:ates through which the roads shall 
jacs. This last propostdon was subsequentiy moidi tied, and 
reoderendts Leneficial to Ohie, by an act of Congres-, ia 103, 
¢ ye Secretary ot the Treasury to pay over ‘oe the Sate 

we per eout. of the five per eceut, fund. to be expended under 

le auchority of the State in making roads in the Sinte, Con- 
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gress still reserving two per cent. of that fund, to be lied, 
under itsauchority, i laying out and making roads nies to 
the State. Such were Propositions submitted by Congress 
to the people of Ohio for their aceeptance, and since then to all 
the other States of the West that have been admitted into the 
Union; which propositions have been accepted by the people 
of those States on the conditions proposed; by virtue of which it 
is now contended that Congress is still bound to make éppro- 
priations for the Cumberland road. 

It is manifest that these stipulations 
Zress, Operate exclusively how the Geert of the new Siates of 
the Ww est, unless the States eiyoVing these aivantages have, in 


lieu thereof, rendered to thie Government some equivalent in 
which all 


ve other States have participated. J contend that, 
without an equivaler’ ihe value of these benefits, besides other 
large donations 9; jands, amounting in all to millions of doliars 
tocach oft)» new States, may be properly regarded the very 
sane "sso much money drawn directly trom the Treasury of 
the “United States, aud bestowed as a mere gratuity upon a few 
favored States. The public lands and the money in the Trea- 
sury raised by taxation, are alike the funds of the Government, 
ia which all the States are equally interested, and are subject 
to the same constitutional restricuons in disbursements. This 
is apparent from the very nature of the transacuon, with regard 
toall the lands betenging to the United States that have been 
acquired by purchase, and paid for out ef the common fund of 
the States. And it is also no less apparent, from the language 
employed in thé several deeds of transfers, with regard to all 
the lands that have been acquired by cession from the original 
Sates. In the one or the other of these two ways, the United 
States have acquired all the right they possess to the public 
domain. Asa proof of the fact that the lands acquired by ces- 
sion were conveyed in trust for the common benefit and sup- 
port of all the States of the Union, and so received by the ex- 
press s ipulations of Congress, we need ouly refer to the deeds 
themselves. In the deed of cession from Virginia of all the 
lanis within her chartered limits lying northwest of the river 
Ohio, and now embraced in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hinois, 
and Michigan, the following strong and unequivocal language 
is used, declarative of her intentions: 

* That all the lands within the territory s@ ceded to the Uni- 
ted States, and not reserved for or appropriate] to any of the 
before mentioned purposes, (reservation of bounty lands, etc.) 
siall be considered as a common fund forthe use and benefit 
of such of the Unrrep States as have become, or shall become, 
members of the Confederation, or Federal alliance of the said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge of expenditure, and shall be 


m the part of Cou 


faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for 


ne other use or purpose whatsoever.”’ 

It is true this deed was executed in the year 1754, and has 
reference in its provisions to the then state of things, when Con- 
gress, under the old articles of confederatic n, not pussessing the 
power to raise revenue by taxation, each State had to contri- 
bute its quota to defray the expenses of the Confederation. But 
notwithstanding this Government has since then undergone, in 
many respects, a material change, yet the claims of the States, 
by virtue o/ the deed of cession, upon these lands as a common 
fund, and the obligation of Congress faithfully to execute its 
trust, remain the same, ifthey are not consi erably strengthened 
by a fresh recognition of their existence and validity in our pre- 
sent Constitution. The only mention made of the public lands 
in the Constitution, whence we derive our present poweis, is 
to be found in the 31 section of the 4th article, which provides 
in these words: 

“The Congress shall have pewer to dispose of, and make alt 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be sv construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the UnitrEp STaTEs, or of any particular State.” 

That the rights of the States and the power of Congress, wiih 
regard to the public lands acquired by cession, are the same 
now as under the old articles of confederation, may be further 
illustrated by the conditions of the agreement between the 
United States and the State of Georgia, by which the United 
States acquired their qualified right to the lands now included 
in the Statesof Alabama and Mississippi. In this agreement, 
bearing date in the year 1302, and ratified by an act of Congress, 
under the present Constitution, Georgia expressly declares, 
“that all the lands ceded by this agreement to the United States, 
Georgia tucluded, shall be considered as a common fund, for 
the use and benefit of the United States, and shall be faithfully 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.’’ Such is the tenure by which this Government 
holds all that portion of the public domain which has beemac- 
quired by separate decds of cession from the several States of 
Virginia, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, New York, 
Massacliusetts, and Connecticut 

With these facts, as solemn matters of record, staring us in 
the face, can it be contended that the compact of this Govern- 
ment with the individual States of the West is not in direct 
violation of the plighted faith of the Goverement to the origi- 
nal States of the Union? Can that fond, with any degree of 
propriety, be ary longer called common, which, either by the 
legislation or conuract of this Government, has been rendered, 
in the strictest sense of the word, special? It can be shown 
that the single State of Ohio has already received from this 
Government, in addition to the one thirty-sixth part of all the 
public lands lying within her chartered limits, and the one- 
twentieth of the nett proceeds of such lands as have been sold, 
donations from time to time of these very lands designated in 
the deedof cession from Virginia as a common fund; amount- 
ing in wamber to 1,511,555 acres, besides millions of money by 
way of Jirect appropriations from the Treasury; andall for the 
avowed |. cal purposes of her schools and internal improve- 
ments. W !Lany one pretend to call this a faithful application 
of the “con: non fund,’ for the use and benefit of the United 
States; espec:ally when it can be also shown that some of these 
United States, of which South Carolina is one, have never yet 
received from this fund, for these or any other purposes of a 
local charact -r, the value of one cent, either in land or money? 
What is true with regard to Ohio is true with regard to Indiana 
and Miinois, and, to some extent, al! the States of the West ex 
cept Tennese and Kentucky. Under this state of facts, 
surely noo.e will presume to contend that the United Siates 
have abhared alike of this common fund, unless «ome one is 

repared to d-monstrate to the House the absard propcsition 
Wnt a partis equal te the whole. From these considerations, I 
am forced to conelnde that the course ef policy pursued by this 
Government, sith regard to the public lands, been illiberal 
and unjust to the parent Statee; extravagant to the new States, 
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their offspring; and not warranted either by the compact be. 
tween the Siates, of which this Government is but the creaiy 
and agent, or by the several compacts between this Governn so 
and the original States, by virtue of which the public |. yd 
have been acquired. _ 

am aware thateach of the Western States, in its ej. 
ments with this Government, has provided by an ordinance, }; 
revocable without the consent of the United States, “that pe 
and every tract of land sold by Congress shall be and remayy, 
exempt irom any tax laid by order or under the authority of 
the Siate, whether for State, county, township, or any othe; 
purpose whatever, for the term of le years from and afier the 
day of sale.’ It 1s contended that thie restriction upon th 
power of the States to raise revenue by taxing the lands, uni! 
the lapse of five years after their sale, opera'es to the injury of 
the new States, and to the benefitof the United States ; which 
henetit-is fully equal to all the advantages they derive from the 
compact. 

I can conceive of no object which the Unied States cou) 
have had in requiting this stipulation on behalf of the pew 
States, unless to induce emigration, and thereby effect a more 
speedy sale of the public lands. Whatever may have been 
the object, that such has been, to a certain extent, the immed. 
ate consequence of this policy, none can doubt. Now, let y 
inquire which have been most benefited by this resirictiy), 
the new Statesoi the United States. 

Itmay be considered an axiom in politicalZecenomiy, that the 
power and wealth of any organized community matuily cousis: 
in the strength of its population and the aggregate Weal! o; 
its citizens. The more dense the population, when labor aud 
capita] can be profitably employed in ali the diveisitied pur 
sults of civilized life, the more formidable is that nation in i; 
military power, and the more abundant are is resources, fron, 
the increased productiveness of the industry of its peopl 
These are out the results of the maxim, which the expeiicnce 
ce! even the rudest savage of the wilds has Joug sivce establish 
ed, that “union is force;”’ an adage universally true with regard 
to every eflurt of man, whether physical, moral or inteilectuat, 
Hence the corollary, that whatever encourages the progress 0 
population ina nation encourages that of rea) weaith and 
greatness. 

According to these views itis manifest that the United States, 
as one nation, as well as eachindividual State, are all alike most 
deeply in crested in whatever policy tends to the increase ot 
thelr population. In this the Western States have beeu higiily 
favored by the action of Congrese, in ho'ding out to mankind 
the strongest inducements to emigrate; which have been afford 
ein the mere nominal price of the most fertile lands, the 
rights of pre-emption, and the immense donations of lands, and 
extravagant appropriaiions from the Treasury for their schools 
and internal improvements; to which may be added this very 
stipulation of these States, in their several compacts with this 
Government. Hence the rapid growch and prosperity of the 
infant States of the West, to which no parallel can be found iu 
the whole history of colonization. 

Let us now, for a moment, glance at the effects of this policy, 
so beneficia! to the West, upon the United States, considered! 
as one great nation; and particularly upon that portion of the 
Union whence the tide of emigration has flowed. In this view 
of the subject, it can be easily demonstrated that the United 
States have sustained an injury much greater than the benefi s 
derived from the sales of the public lends, whilst the immediate 
consequences to the old Atlantic States have been most disa: 
trous, 

Firat, as to the United States, I contend there has been itil 
or no addition to their population, as one great nation, by emi 
gration from abroad; while the most important change has 
been produced in the condition and relative power of the ind 
vidual States, merely by the removal of the peeple from ou 
State to another. The superior advantages offered in the West, 
by the partial legislation of Congress, have foreed the stream «1 
e:nigration to flow thither, from the original Siates bordering 
on the Atlantic. ‘Thus, both the streagth and reseurces of she 
General Government have been greatly impaired in that very 
portion of our common country where the dangers fiom foreign 
aggressions are the most threatening, and where the resource 
ot the Government are most needed, not only in the time ot 
war, to repel invasion ; but also in the time of peace, to atd in 
that commerce with the world irom which the chiefeupport v! 
Government is at all times derived, and in which all the Strate: 
of the Union are vitally interested. 

Nor is thisa!l. The strength and resources of the United 
States have not only been impaired in the Atlantic States, by « 
mere removal of their people to the West, but also by their 
dispersion over an almost boundless extent of territory ; and 
the withdrawal of a vast amount of eapital from the active 
business of life, peculiar to a dense population, and the invest- 
ment of that capital in the purchase of lands, merely witha 
view to future speculation, which, for the want of means to 
cultivate, must remaia for ages unimproved and unproductive 
to the country. 

While the general interest of the United States has been ‘hus 
injured, the evil effects upon some of the parent States of the 
Union have been almost incalculuble. This kas been the ne- 
cessary consequence of that rule of loss and gain by which 
this Government, as the joint agent of a concern in which all 
the States, as parties, are alike interested, has decreed that ove 
set of the copartners shall enjoy al! the rofits, while another 
set, equally if not more meritcrious and deserving. are doomed 
to sustain the entire loss. For a proof of this fact, look at 
South Carolina thirty-erght sears ago, while most of the vast 
regions of the West, now thiiving States, were unmarked by 
the footsteps of civilize’! man ; and compare her condition then 
with her condition in ‘0, when her last census was taken. 
You will find, from tis comparison, that, during the whole 

eriod of thirty years, there has bee: ‘vt a small increase ot 
Cor population, while the exports «i her productive industry 
in 1830 were less than they were in 1901 by eight millions o/ 
dollars. Look at her now, with her houses deserted and falling 
to decay ; her once fruiitul fields worn out and abandoned toi 
the want of timely imy:rovement or skilful cultivation ; and her 
thousands of acres of unexhausted lands, still promising 4 
bountiful harvest to the industrious husbandman, lying idle 
and neglected. Sir, in the interior of the State where I was 
born, and where I now live, ee a couutry possessing a’i 
the advantages of soil, climate, and health, and abounding in 
arable lands unreclaimed from the first state of nature, 
there can now be found many neighborhoods where the popula 
tion is too Sparse to support a common elementary school fo: 
chiliren. Such ts the present deplorable condition of one «| 
the oldest members of this Union, that dates back its first set- 
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tlement as a colony more than a century and a half aga; while 
other only born as it were but yesterday, already sur- 
pass what th Carolina was, or ever has been, in the happiest 
and poeuies cages ou prosperity. To what cause can t 

res 


astonishing results be attributed, other than to the unjust and 
yuwise legielation of Congress, by which the sectional interest 
of one portion of our common country has been fostered at the 
expense of another? I consider thé privilege enjoyed by the 

urchasers of the public lands, in being e*em/pted from a land 
tax for five years after the peon, to be one of these causes. 
To this may be added the liberal stipulations, on the part of 
Congress, in its agreement with the new States, on their admis- 
sion into the Union, besides many acts of partial legislation not 
embraced in that agreemeat; such as a reduction in ihe mini- 
mum price of the public lands, and the large donations of lands 
and appropriations of money, from time to time, for their 
seminaries of learning and objects of internal improvements. 
It is evidently to such causes, operating as the most powerful 
inducements to emigraticn from the old States to the new, that 
the rapid decline of the one, and the enrivatied prosperity of 
the other, are wholly to be ascribed. 

If I am corre*t in the views I have taken of thiis subject, the 
conclusion fullows irresistibly that this Government has not 
only exceeded its powers, in its bargain with the severa} States 
of the West, but that the effect of i's general policy, with re- 

ard to the public lands, has proved in the highest degree pre- 
Sadicial to the common welfare of the Untied States, and also 
to the special interest of the old States; and, from considerations 
of expediency, if from no other, ought to be immediately 
changed, so as to be more in a¢cordance with the sound princi- 
ples of common honesty and equal justice. 

But admitting the fact, that this Government had the power 
to make the bargain it did with the Western States, and that 
each of the parties was solemnly bound tof fulfil its engage- 
ments, whatever might be the consequences; stil! I contend that 
no further appropriations for the Cumberland road can be de- 
manded upon the faith of that compact. The only ground 
upon which this demand could be predicated is the stipulation 
of Congress to apply the two per cent. fund named in the com- 
pact to the purposes of laying out and making roads leading to 
the Western States. This is the full extent of the undertaking 
on the part of Congress with regard to roads, the obligations to 
petform which have long since teen discharged, and again and 
again re-discharged, especially so far as Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, are concerned. 

We have been told by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
UnpErwoop, | who has taken the pains to make the calculation, 
that the Cumberland road has already cost the Government 
over $7,000,000. The first one hundred and thi:ty-two miies of 
this road, before its cessicn to the States through which it 

had cost the Government, according to a statement of 
the present civil engineer, $2,803,034, which is more than 
$21,000 per mile. I am not informed of the aggregate nett 
amount arising from the sales of the public lands lying in the 
three States named in the bill; but in the Congressional Debates 
of the 23d Congress, under the head of Cumberland Road, I 
find it stated by a gentleman fiom Alabama, (Mr. McKinley,) 
then a member of the House, what to this day stands uncontra- 
dicted, that the whole amount of the two per cent. fund arising 
from lands sold within the limits of Ohio was only $371,251. 
If this be true with regard to Ohio, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the whole ameunt of the two per cent. fund in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, can never exceed $2 000,000; yet this 
is the only fund to which the Government can look for a reim- 
bursement of the $450,000 now asked for in the bill, as well as 
the $7,000,000 already expended. 

Mr. Speaker, I fecl too much exhausted, owing to the feeble 
state of my health, to say what I had intended, and must, there- 
fore, draw my argument to a close. 

I am free to confess that I cherish a particular hostility to 
the Cumberland road. I look upon it as the illegitimate off- 
spring of a Republican Administration, whose conception is to 
be traced to tke illicit connection of this Government with the 
ay and beautiful State of Ohio on the 30th day of April, 

802, when she was received into the Union; while its birth is 
to be found recorded in the fourth book of the Laws, on the 29th 
March, 1506, when the first act of Congress was passed, appro- 
priating $30,000 “to the laying out and making a road from 
Cumberland, in the State of Seryland, to the State of Ohio.” 
Although this road. for many years afier its commencement, 
was the only important work of tenprovement undertaken by 
this Government, and all the appropriations for it were made 
out of the two per cent. fund named in the agreement with Ohio, 
yet, in the process of time, it generate! a spirit for other im. 
provements, which eventually became too strong to be contined 
within the narrow limi‘s of a compact. 

In 1820 this spirit received a fresh and powerful impulse 
from the idea, then agitated, of a protective tariff. The advo- 
cates of high duties, with the view to foster the manufacturing 
interest at the North, well knew that the success and duration 
of their policy mainly depended upon the expenditures of the 
Government being increased, oun at least, to the increase of 
the revenue. AlJthough the public debt might answer asa suffi- 
Clent pretext for the commencement of the scheme of exorbitant 
and oppressive taxation, yet they felt well assured that, under 
its operation, the public debt would soon be extinguished, and 
their policy necessarily fail, unless some new drain, other than 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, could be opened 
from the Treasury, and conducted into channels that would 
feed and sustain that particular interest. This very spirit for 
internal improvements, which had long since been engendered 
and fostered in the West by the Cumberland road, soon relieved 
the friends of a protective tariff from all fearful apprehensions 
of an overflowing Treasury, by the important discovery, in the 
Constitution, of an amp!e outlet for all the funds of the Govern- 
meat, in the unrestrained exercise of its power over the subject 
of local improvements in the States. The Republicans of that 
day, Who expécted (© profit by the scheme of high taxes and 

vy expenditures, could casily and clearly discover in the 
special ts of power in the Constitution, “to declare war, to 
establish post offices and post roads, and to regulate commerce,” 
the incidental powers to do every thing that a State could do 
in the line of internal improvements; such as making roads, 
canals, and improving the navigation of creeks 

and rivers. Nor di} these new-light Republicans stand alone. 
They were instantly hailed as brot the. old_Federatists 
of "98, who were ready to co-operate them in their new. 
scheme of policy, on the higher and broader ground #f an 


nn grant of power “to provide for the common defence 
welfare.’’ Thus was a powerful party formed, 
the principles of plunder and a vielon 
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ee cette casccmeenno ee 
spoils: Fhis unholy alliance of sectional interests was 007 
organized into a system, and called by the imposing name of 








“Amertcan.”’ One Of the impertant features of this anes 


was an act of Congress, péssed in 1924, auciorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a corps of civil engineers, to be exclusively em- 
ployed in making surveys, plans, and estimates, of the routes of 
such roads and canals as may be deemed of pationel im- 
portance, in a commercial and military point of view, or meces- 
sary for the transportation of the mail, snd report the same te 
Congress. ‘To give stability to this sysiem, this corps of civil 
engineers was incorporated by the act of its creation into the 
very frame of our Government, by its attachment to the War 
Department, with an appropriation of $30,000 to defray us 
es 

low this system worked, and to what extent it was carried 
during the four years ef Mr. Adams’s aidlministration, is too 1e- 
cent and well known to be forgotten. With an increase of the 
tariff, there was a corresponding increase of expenditures upon 
works of internal improvements, until, in 1828, they both reach- 
ed a point of extravagance and oppression that could no longer 
be endured by that portion of the country that paid an eqnal 
share of the taxes, and received nothing in return, either in the 
shape of a bounty or by the way of disbursements. 

To reform these crying abuses, and bring back the Govern- 
ment tothe only safe and geod o!d Republican stancard of strict 
construction and economy, General Jackson was elected to the 
Presidency. At the time of his election, the rage for internal 
improvements had run so high, under the auspices of the civil 
engineer corps and the general welfare doctrine of Mr. Adams, 
that there were then bills reported by the Committees on In- 
ternal Improvements, in both Houses of Congress, containing 
appropriations, exclusive of what related to the Cumberland 
road, harbors, and light-houses, te the enormous amount of 
$106,000,000. Independent of this, there were other objects of 
improvements still under the consideration of the committees, 
and in petitions and inemorials that had not heen referred, to 
have completed which would have cost the Government, at the 
lowest calculation, another $100,000,000. ‘To these two sums 
are, at the same time, to be added the estimated expenses of 
such improvements as had already been surveyed by the corps 
of civil engineers, and reported to Congress, amounting (to 
$49,000 000. [Here Mr. C. was interrupted by the gentieman 
trom Virginia, (Mr. Mercer,) who said he fe!t himself bound to 
correct an error into which the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na had fallen, and which he had heard betore repeated. As 
chairman of the Consmuittee on Internal Improvements, he 
would undertake to say that at no time have bills for internal 
improvements been reported containing appropriations any 
thing like the amountas stated.] 

Mr. ©. remarked, 1 do not vouch for the truth of the state. 
ment I have just made upon the high authority of President 
Jackson, in some of his official communications to Congress. 
That I have seen such a statement in some one of his annual or 
veto Messages, I cannot doubt, from the circumstance of my 
having made a memorandum of it at the time, which I still 
have in my possession. But whether the statement be strictly 
correct or not, itis no more than what might have been rea- 
sonably expected from the prevailing docirines of that day, 
when the idea of any constitutional restraint upon the power 
of Congress to raise and appropriate money was utterly repu- 
diated, while he who dared io deny or even question the right 
of a majority to do whatever might be deemed for the common 
defence and general welfare, was esteemed and pronounced 
“ineffably stupid.’”? We may safely venture to assert, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that, under an Administration 
acting upun these principles, as much was done in the way of 
interval improvements and exorbitant taxation as the condition 
of the country and the state of the finances would allow. 

Although I cannot congratulate the country upon the work 
of retrenchment and reform under the late Administration, yet 
lam disposed to conclude that some good has been effected by 
the late Executive, through the exercise of his veto power, in 
checking the wild spirit for internal improvements that had 
characterized the former Administration. It is, however, to be 
regretted that, in his veto Messages ov the Maysville road bill 
and Wabash bill, he has so qualified his constitutional objec- 
tions as greatly to impair what Tregard the true Republican 
principle. Instead of condemning as unconstitutional all roads 
and canals, apd the improvement of the navigation of all 
creeks and rivers running through the Interior of a State, and 
adapted only to domestic commerce, he discriminates between 
what is locai and genera!, State and National, and limits the im- 
provernents of navigation toa portof eatry. Owing to such 
distinctions, unknown to the Constitution, and dependent en- 
tirely upon Executive discret on, the unjust, corrupting sys- 
tern of internal improvements has still continued to exist ; but 
to how much greater extent it would have been carried, with- 
out these restrictions, no one can imagine. One thing is, how- 
ever, certain; thete is yet ample room for retrenchment and 
reform, and I hope the work will now cominence in this House, 
where most of the evils of misrule have originated, by with- 
holding from the Cumberland road any further appropriations. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
REMARKS OF MR. PICKENS, 


Or Sourn Carouina, 

In the House of Representatives, Friday, Apri! 20, t328— 
The House having again resumed the consideration of the 
“bill making appropriations for the continuation of the Com- 
berland road through Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois;” the ques- 
tion pending being the motion of Mr. UnpERwoon, of Ken- 
tucky, to recommit the bill to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with instructions to report, in lieu thereof, a bill to 
provide for the surrender of said road to the States throuch 
which it passes— 

Mr. PICKENS said he did not rise to make what might be 
called a speech, but merely to present some practical conside- 
rations to the House connected with the finances and the pre- 
sent condition of the sneeeyy, to show that, as prudent men, 
we ought, at least, to suspend this appropriation for one year. 
Bat hefore-he. entered upon that topic, he desired to pay his 

ing reehects to. what fell from the gentlemen from Ken- 

Peek ir. -stngou. 11> yould call him his friend, for there 

was he gentieman in the Housetowards whom he would sooner 

use that word. But he must be permitted to say that the gen- 
tleman had certainly delivered a very extraordinary speech. 
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He commenced by saying that his colleague (Mr. Unperwoop} 
and himself differed widely on many questions. That on thie 
subject his colleague was for some general and equal system, 
while he was utterly opposed to any general sysiei as unjusi 

unequal, and ¢cotrupting, but very much in favor of this pay 

euiar system: and he went so far as to say he would be tn fa- 
vor of another which mm@ht be proposedto connect the South: rn 
seaports with the interior West. Now, Mr. P. said, he would 
prefer the vote of his colleague {Mr. Unpgrwoop} io hiespeect 

‘The one is with us in theory, but againet us in practice; while 

the other gives us the reverse. The one gives us a theory 
which reverees the vid doctrine of the general weliare, and goes 
in part for the partienlar welfare, thus turaing the Constitution 
upside down. If lis practice wete as good as his sentiments, 
he would have nothing to complainof. The gentleman (Mr. 
CaLnoon] has also very prudently thought proper to declare 
his sentiments on the taril!—he ts etterly opposed to any pro 

tective tariff, upon principle, as unjust to others and injurious 
to Kentucky; and that this is the sentiment of bis State. Mr 

P. returned the gentleman his thanks for these manly senu- 
ments, and hoped that he should not hereafter find him appiy- 
ing the same theory to that subject that he had done to internal 
Impravemen's; thathe would not be found against ai} general 
tariffs, be. forany particular one that might be proposed; he 
hoped he would not retain his theory and then co for aay judi 


cious tari The gentleman had also alluded to another deli 
cates) iect, on which he attered some high sentiments in rela. 
tian t utucky being a border State, and that she might again 


be re-c vistened the dark and bloody land. Me defined his poat- 
tion neoly upon this point; but Mr. P. was at a jose to under 
stand ‘he whole meaning when he went on to speak of the peo- 
ple o+ both sides of the Ohio being bound together in one deeti- 
ny, Which no circumstances could alter or separate; that upon 
the «! licate domestic question to which he alluded, the States 
nor. h of that river had done all that could be desired, and would 
alwaysdoso. He would leave it to the gentleman to explain 
how he could reconcile this with his allusion (o Kentucky be- 
coming “a border and frontier State,” which he called upem the 
south to rally and defend. 

But the gentleman (Mr. P. continued) had given a reason for 
supporting this bill, which was astonishing: he said that, true, 
no part of the road would ron through Kentucky; yet it ran 
along, not far from her border, through three States; and it 
was well known that retail stores would have to be erected te 
supply the workinen and contractors, and (hat these would be 
supplied in part from Kentucky; aud thus she would receive 
the drippings. Now, Mr. P. said he had heard, under the old 
Constitution, in North Carolina, when her negroes were allow 
ed to vote, that they could be bought with diams; but this was 
the first time that he had ever heard of a whole “tate, and suels 
a State, too, with as brave and heroic a people as ever went 
to battle andto viciory in any age or in any Country, betng 
dragged up before the shambles of grog shops, and ier gallant 
sons upon this floor acting as auctioneers, where whole States 
and sections were to be bought and sold. This was doing in 
justice to his State. 

{Here Mr. Cannoon explained, and said he had denied that 
this motive wasto influence Kentucky in her vote, but he had 
merely introduced this view to show that she was actually i 
terested in the appropriation, as supplies would have to be fur- 
nished from Loutevilie and other towns, &c, 

§ Mr. Pickens continued and said, perhaps be had used strouge: 
language than the gentleman had used, but that he had express 

ed his idea. Now upon this pointhe (Mr. P.| was giad to heas 
the excellent speech of the Representative from Louisville, 
(Mr. Graves,} who certainly ought to know the interests of hie 
constituents. He returned his thanks to Mr. G. for hie well 

expressed sentiments, and also for his vote vpon this bill. He 
hoped it indicated a new state of things. But the gentleman 
(Mr. CaLnoon] had veted, and was against the appropriation 
for this road last year, and now gives as his reason for that op 

position, amongst other reasons, that there was then a majority 
ofsome thirty votes in this House for Mr. Van Buren, and he 
then feared that the money would be corruptiy spent to pur 

chase favor and support through doubtful States 

Now was the gentleman [continued Mr. P.] aware that by 
this reason be furnished the most powertul argument that coul 
be adduced against the whole system—-that the money might be 
syuandeced ia a profligate manner for paitical purposes? Is 

he aware that, by this reason, he now shadows forth, in ne 
doubtful manner, the views which may now influence too many 
in their votes npon this bill at this moment! He was against 
the appropriation last year, and for @ certain res son; and now, 
forsooth, new visions appear; he is against his colicacue’s Green 
river appropriation—this runs through oo doubtful country 
all one side; {vut Mr. P. said he knew th's was no motive with 
the gentleman himself;} he is against all general systems 
of interna! improvements by this Government; but the 
Cumberland road runs throught three doubtful States! he 
is for that particular road, but no other appropriation on a@ 
general system. Mr. P. then said, gentlemen might be 
mistaken ; they might vote millions in that section, and 
nevertheless they would have a close struggle with the hunt 
ine-shirt men, (he meant it in no disrespect, but as a name de 
rived from ine revolutionary followers of Genera! Morgan,) 
who were the followers of that herv, who had defended their 
country, and led them to victory in the last war. Judging from 
appearances, he would suppose appropriations could not con- 
trol or buy their votes. Myr. P. said he must confess that the 
gentieman’s (Mr. Catnoon’s] speech placed him in rather an 
awkward situation, straddling as he did the Ohio, with one foot 
onesch benk. Jt was unpatuial to him, and contrary to the 
general frankness ani open integrity of his character He had 
not policy enough to be politic, and had not hypocrisy enongl 
to conceal. with even a thin veil, his objecta, when he spoke 
of political influences. The whole speech was a compliment 
to the artlessness ofhisheart. But, Mr. P. said, hie principal 
object in rising was to call the attention of the House to the 
present state of the Treasury, and the einbartarsed ‘stale ot 
things in maoy parts ofthe country. In relation to this point, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Cusnrxe) had Jaid 
down the doctrine that it wag of no consequence whether the 
Treasury was full or empty; it was not worth consideration in 
the prosecution of a liberal and enlarged policy; the state ot 
the finances was a matier of perfect incifference, exc. Now, 

Mr. P. thought this was strange doctrine. He said, apply it to 

private affairs, and no man could act on it without running to 

profligacy and bankruptcy. He wid, let the oo = 

an estate, from which he derived $2,000 income, if he wantec 2 

roal for improvement or convenience, which would cost @3,000, 

would he not consider loug before he would execute st, anc 
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bring bin in debt $1,0007 Certainly. Bat suppose a gen- 
dleman ho z another estate, that yields $4,000, and another 
~ ‘an estate yielding @5,000, ehould be united with the first, 

thu the whole three should enter into a general compact 
iiatthe whole should be managed by them —_z for the mu- 
cua! benefit of each, and that the second, who helt the estate 
yi ding 4.000, should likewise destre a canal or drain, that 
would cost $1,000, which would be $1,000 more than his in- 
come. To obviate this difficulty, the first would say to the se- 
coud, let us come to an agreement Uiat my road shall be opened 
and your canal shall be dug, although both shall cost $7,000, 
which will be 62000 more than our income. We can do this 
by taking it from the third estate, which has an income of 

» 100, and thug by this operation, the two who have a joint 
tneome of 85.000, would get $7,000 in the appropriation.; and 
shoons who had the income of $5,000, would lose $2,000 in the 
division of the yointincome. And this (Mr. P. said) would be 

withing more nor lees than swindling and plunder, ander cover 
of ajoint contract, made at first with the real intention of mutual 
Henefit forall. Yet in the system of collection and disburse- 
meus, under thes Government, this had been precisely the 
operation upon this Confederacy. Well may the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Cosnine) go for an enlarged and libe 
ral policy, without reference to the state of the Treasury. He 

itd, what may be very ealarged and liberal to him, might be 
te reverse to o(vers, who lad to make the payments. He 
beeged to be excused from thie kind of liberality. 

Me Po continued. The gentleman (Mr. Cusntno] had just 
called upon his colleague [Mr. Clowney] to remember that 
the able report fiom the Secretary of War [Mr Catuoun] 
ormginally was the creat foundation of this system of mternal 
tmprovemente, Bat let it be remembered that that report was 
hide uuderaspecial resolution of the House of Representa- 
lives, directing the Secre ary tomake a report upon some gene- 
raleyetem., He acted under orders from this House, and re- 
served the Constitutional question as to the power of this Go- 
vermment over the matter. He acted as he was bound 9 do 
ta bis official capacity. But, Mr. P. said, 1 was immaterial to 
hin) Who proposed the system; it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him; he hadseen and experienced its operation; 

und no authority could induce him to adopt it, or sanction it by 
his vote. Mr. P. said tt was not his purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of its origin, or the powers of this Government on the 

ubject. Itwastoo Late in the day to raise up the Constitution 
from the tomb, and iavoke its spirit against the lawless dis- 
bursemeate of this Government. They had progressed too 
far, an tentisted Loo great a combination, to be checked by ap. 
peale ofthat kind. Hesaid you might as well attempt to bind 
down a suong man with cobwebs, as to arrest the course of 
events on these appropriations. But there was a measure with 
which he was somewhat identified, which ought to have come 
mfluence upon gencdiemen in the course they were to pursue. 
lic alluded t the suspension of the fourth instalment under 
the late deposite law, which would become due on the first of 
January, 1939, He brought this to view upon the same princi- 
ple that the hunters on the Western prairies arrest the progress 
ot fire, by firing against it. It would be remembered that the 
foucth instalment amounted to $9,300,000, and would be depo- 
sited with the States for their use under the late law, on the Ist 
of January, 1839. He contended that it was the interest of most 
members to husband the resources of the Government, ©o as 
to meet thisinstalment, Here was a bill now proposing to dis- 
tribute 8459009, in equal proportions, to Ohio, Indiana, and 
Hine They might go forit. But where was the interest of 
Poonsylvaots, New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, and North 
Carolina! If they would unite in suspending those appropria- 
tiogs that would bear éuspension for a year, they eeu get 
their proportion of this $9,30),000. And if they did not unite, 
they would loseall. He contended that this road might be sus- 
peoded for a year without aay material injury, except perhaps 
toa few ivliveluals. And so might the Harbor bill, the Fortifi- 
cation bill, and other bills; and, he said, considering the state 
of the Treasury, and the embarrassed condition of things in 
many sections, they ought to be suspended for the present; and 
even gentlemen who supported them might, with great pro- 
wiety, Vote for- such a course under — circumstances, 
je warned gentlemen who were identified with the for- 
tunes of the present Administration to beware how they voted 
lurge appropriations. Their opponents would, in many in- 
elinces, eagerly go for heavy appropriations, even if it left the 
Treasury perfectly destitute; and then they would denounce vou 
for your imbecility, and treat vou with contempt for the very 
embarrasameiuts they had aided to bring upon you. Mr. P. said 
the true strength ot the Administration, at present, was in real 
reform and retrenchment, and their weakness was in heavy dis- 
bursements, and anembarrt: sed Treasury. These who looked 
for success wii the A’ wwation Ought to withhold appro- 
priations this year, at least, except on those measures absolutely 
necessary. Let them make no calls for new Treasury notes— 
bring the expenditures within the income. Upon this point 
Mr P. said he was glid to hear the chairman of the Cowmittee 
of Ways and Means explain that he did not intend to ask for any 
more Treasury notes than were authorized by the law eo; Octo- 
ber Just; that he only desired to reissue those which bh xd been 
received into the Treasury. For instance, $4,000,000 |.ad been 
received. He desired to give authority to reissue these, if ne- 
cessary: and, in the contingency that the other $6,000,000 should 
be received in tho year, to reissue them, if there were no other 
funds in the Treasury. 

Mr. P. did not exactly understand the second bill on that sub- 
ject, but he declared he would not vote for any other Treasury 
note bill; it was not needed, if this House would only suspend 
some of the unnecessary appropriations. He said ho had not 
voted for the Treasury note bill passed last session, and did noi 
like ever to vote for any of them. He had no particular objec- 
tion to carry out the intention of Congress in the act pussed at 
the extra session, and to allow the reissuing of whai had been 
received, so as, tn part, to allow the Treasury to anticipate its 
revanues for the year 1838 to the amount of 610,000 ON, bu: no 
more. He was induced to allow this, because Congress had ex- 
tende t indulgence oa the custom-house bonds, and tie revenue 
from that quatter would not fully begin tocome in until the two 
lad quarters of the present year; it was nothing but right that 
we should provi'e other means for the present; he somewhat 
preferred an old-fashione 1 loan, but it was a matter of nv great 
consequence. Ue would tell gentlemen there was nowhing more 
unp pular in the South than too Many Treasury note oills. If 
the appropr.a'ions weet much over $23,000,000 in reality for this 
yeas, inclu ing the $6,000.00) for the Florida war. there would 
be confusion, and embarrassment, and weakness. Ue calle! 
upon gentlemen whose hearts were devoted to the -upport of 
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this Administration to pause in this matter, and snite in with- 
holding expenditures at least for a year, if they wished to sus- 
tain themselves. Before he took his seat, Mr. P. said, be would 
make a motion to lay the bill on the table, with a view to post- 
pove it until next session. Ie thought some might vote for this 
course with that view, who might sustain the appropriation, it 
the finances were iu such a state as to authorize it at present. 
But, taking every thing Into consideration, this was one of those 
works which might hear a suspension for one year. He then 
made the motion, but said, as he had extended his remarks 
much further than he had any idea of doing when he rose, he 
would withdraw his motion, if any gentleman would request it 
who desired to reply to him, provided he would renew the 
mouon 


—— 


REMARKS OF MR. CORWIN, OF OHIO, 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT 

Mr. CORWIN addressed the House as follows—_— 

Mr. Spsakenr: I perceive the House is unusuaily impatient 
of this debate. Lam very reluctant, at any time, to liftup my 
voice in this Babel of confused voices, but especially so now; 
nor would I delay the final vote for a moment, did [ not re- 
member that this bill has been already once rejected, but a day 
or two smece; and trom the tone of discussion this morning, I 
have too much reason to fear it will meet asimilar fate by 
the vote now about to be taken. I may add, also, that I feel 
unwilling to permit the remarks of the two gentlemen from 
South Carolina | Mr. Clowney and [dr. Pickens] to pass to the 
preas, and from thence into the public mind, without au attempt, 
at least, to correct the erroneous impressions in which, accord- 
ing to my views, they abound. 

The bill now under discussion, for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road, is nothing more nor less than the continu- 
ance of a sysiem of regular annual expenditure, begun in 
1806, and continued, with the exception of the short period of 
the war with Great Brita'n, every year up to the present time. 
The estimates for this appropriation are as regularly and habi- 
tually sent in by the Treasury Department, as are those for 
the salary of the President and other public servants, or those 
for the support of the army. If a continued perseverance in 
the prosecution of any public measure for thitty years cannot 
be looked to as setling the public utility of such measure, or 
the fixed policy and duty of this Government, beyond the 
reach of cavil or objection, then indeed may it be truly said that 
we are a people without common forethought, a Government 
without any established policy, a Confederacy without any 
common end er aim whatever. 

The construction of the road provided for in this bill, from 
the waters of the Atlantic to the Mississippi river, was originated 
during the Administration of Mr. Jefferson. It has received 
the countenance of every shade and complexion of political 
party in Congress, at various periods since, and has been sanc- 
tioned by the approval of every Executive from that time to 
the present. It has thus become incorporated with your policy. 
It makes a part of the creed of all parties, and, as it advances 
in its progress, is woven into the texture of those systems of in- 
ternal improvement going forward in each of the six States 
through which it passes. A measure thus perseveringly con- 
tinued so long, sustaining itself, through perpetual conflicts, 
and every victssitude of our history for the last thirty years, 
comes recommended at once to the mind as something neces- 
sary: something which has been found indispensable, and not 
merely convenient It stands in your policy like one of those 
truths in philosophy which is not questioned, because it has re- 
ceived the general assent of all reasonable men. Speaking of 
such a measure, this morning, the gentientan fram South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Pickens, richly imbued as his mind is with philologi- 
cal learning,) could find no terms whereby to characterize this 
bill less odious than swindling and plunder. Then, by a dex- 
trous evasion of the substance, and a strict observance of the 
letter of the rules of courtesy in debate, the gentleman has been 
able, by fair inference, to denounce the supporters of the bill 
as the prompters of “swindling.” the aiders and abettors of 
“plunder.” [Here Mr. Prcxens rose and observed that he had 
not applied the terms stated by Mr. C. to the bill, or those who 
supported it. He had stated, in argument, the case ofa general 
eystem of taxation, and an appropriation to partial and lecal 
purposes, and denominated ‘hat as swindling and plunder.] 
Mr. C. procee ted. 1 understand the gentleman as he explains 
himself. He has made a speech against this bill. He has en- 
deavored to illustrate, in various ways, its inequity and im- 
policy. He denounces this road as local in its character, and 
not of general utility. He shows that the money appropriated 
is a part of the common revenue raised from the whole Union. 
He then speaks of general taxation, and local appropriations, 
and calls Mis last a system of swindling and plunder. It is 
but the difference between a positive assertion and a conclusion 
from premises stated. Str, f desire, when thus arraigned, to 
submit my defence. If lam not mistaken, the gentleman will 
find this ‘system, and this road, have been cherished, and 
heartily supported, by men, living and dead, to whom even he 
woul! be willing to defer in such matters; and with whose me- 
mories and character he would not associate the folly and 
criminality which, in his over-wrought zeal, he fancies he has 
discovered in this bill. 

Mr Speaker, 1 do not intend to elaborate an essay upon this 
road, but I must be permitted to notice for a few moments the 
very summary method by which gentlemen with great appa- 
rent ease acquit their consciences of all censure for voting 
down now and for ever all further appropriations of the kind. 
Yesierday the gentleman fiom South Carolina [Mr. Rurrr]) 
spoke of (he supposed importance of the road west of Wheeling 
for miliary purposes, as an idea too ridiculous to merita 
moment's serious thought. It seemed to him Pe idle to 
imagine tha: ordnance or «military stores would ever be trans- 
ported by land westward while the Ohio river remained; and 
so, with undoubting confidence and the utmost oe. 
cency, he assures os thata “ fool’s cap and bells’? should be 
bestowed upon any one who entertains a contrary opinion. 
Sir, 1 hope I may be allowed, with great humility, not indeed 
to deny to the conclusions of the gentleman the greatest cer- 
tainty possivle in matters of this kind, but merely to suggest a 


fact or two which it may be well to censider a moment before | 


we swear to the infallibility of his judgment on phis military 
qwestion. lu che first place, the road and river, theugh both 
running from east to west, froin Wheeling to the Mississippi, 
are distant fivin each other, from north to south, from 90 to 
150 miles at V«rious points. 1 think st possible in the chances 
of war that it might become necessary to march a military 
force directly from Wheeling to Columbus, in Ohiv, or to the 
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capitals of Indiana or ees and to take along with such force 
a train of artillery. Would the Ohio river, think you, be so 
obliging as to leave its ancient bed, and bear your cannon on 
its waves across the country from Wheeling to Columbus, jn 
Ohio, and from thence by Indianapolis to Sprincfieid. ), 
Lllinois? If we could suspend the laws of the phys:eal world, 
orif a miracle could be wrought at our command, then the 
confident opinion of the gentleman, that this road Is, in no 
sense, of military importance, would, in my poor judgment 
appear somewhat plausible. But the gentleman seems alae 


——— 


emit N also 
to forget that the waters of the Ohio, in — of our wishes to 
the contrary, will freeze into hard ice. For three months jy, 


the winter it is not at all times navigable. On account of 
shoals, it is notnavigable at a time of low water in the summer 
And hence it would fellow, that your military movements in 
that quarter, if ever necessary, would have to wait for the floods 
of summer and the thaws of winter. But IT will not venture to 
oppose any speculative notions of mine to an opinion so con. 
fidently entertained by several gentlemen from the South who 
have spoken in this debate. 1 will fortify myself by an authy 
rity which am sure will command, as I know it should, mf 
nitely more regard than any opinion or argument of mine. 

It will be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that this Government 
soon afier the late war with Great Britain, admonished by thy. 
experience of that war, determined on proseenting a general 
system of military defence. To this end, Genera! Bernard 
was brought from France, and placed at the head of the Eno, 
neer corps. In the year 1824, it became the duty of this office, 
under the direction of Mr. John C. Calhoun, then Secretary o} 
War, tosurvey and report to Congress such rivers to be im. 
proved, and canals and roads to be constructed al! over ou 
territory, as were conceived to be of xational importance jor 
commercial or military purposes. On the 84 of December, 
18M, Mr. Calhoun submitted to the President, and through hin; 
to Congress, the result of the labors of this corps, accompa 
nied with his own reflections and recommendations. It will be 
found, on examining that document, that this very Cumberland 
road is classed with other creat works of internal improvement, 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Calhoun, were necessary to the 
defence of the country in war, and that the road now uuder the 
consideration of the eee is there pronounced to be of “ na. 
tional importance.”” This was the opinion of Mr. Caihoun in 
1824. The construction of the Cumberland road, as a work of 
commercial importance, as well as a sure means of binding in 
union the Eastern and Western portions of our country, had 
been urged upon Congress by Mr. Gallatin, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, as early as 1803, and by Mr. Giles and Mr. John 
Randolph, of Virginia, in reports which they respectively sub- 
mitted to Congress about the same time. Before the navigation 
of the rivers of the West by steam, no one could cast his eye 
upon the map of the Western States, and not perceive at once 
the incalculable value of this road to the commerce of both 
East and West. If the application of steam to navigation has 
diminished the importance of the road, this was known and 
considered by Mr. Calhoun, when he made the report to which 
I have referred. In 1824, the steamboats were dying on their 
wings of fire from Pittsburg to New Orleans, as they are now; 
yet Mr. Calhoun pronounced the Cumberland road then a 
work of “national importance.” I-beg the gentleman from 
Seuth Carolina who spoke this morning [Mr. Pickens] to pe- 
ruse that report of his friend, Mr. Calhoun. I beg him to pon- 
der well the magnificent and expensive works of internal im. 
provement there commended to the favorable regard of this 
Government. The waters of the Chesapeake and Ohio were 
to flow tegether. From the Ohio the ¢hain was to be stretched 
across that State to the Northern lakes, and thus the North and 
Seuth are to be bound up together, one in their internal inte- 
rests, as they are one and identical jn their national and extra 
territorial relations. But I need not particularize; what I have 
specified comprehends not the twentieth part of those works in 
magnitade and expense then recommended by Mr. Calhoun as 
proper to be constructed by the Federal Government, at the 
eXpense of the common Treasury of the nation. 

The Cumberland road, as I have said, is one amongst th 
rest there recommended as of “rational importance.’? Mr 
Speaker, I must beg the indulgence of the House to read a sin- 
gie pomenes from the document referred to. After speaking 
ofthe great advantages to the whole Union of one of the great 
Western works to which I have already adverted, the Secretary 
proceeds: 

“The advantages, in fact, from the completion of this single 
work, as proposed, would be so extended and ramified through- 
out these great divisions of our country, already containing so 
large a portion of our population, and destined in a few gene- 
rations to outnumber the most populous Siates of Eurepe, as to 
leave in that quarter no other work for the execution of the Ge- 
neral Government, excepting only the extension of the Cum- 
berland road from Wheeling fo St. Louis, which is also 
conceived to be of national importance. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if in the bill under discussion there be 
any feature akin to “swindling and plunder,” I ask the gentle. 
men from the South fo retura to that gigantic project of kindred 
works projected by their own justly favorite son, and tell me 
in what vocabulary amongst the “tongues of men’’ they can 
find epithets odious enough to shadow forth the diabolical ten- 
denciesofhisplan. Sir, if this bill be swindling, his scheme is 
robbery. If this bill be petty plunder, his plan was wholesale 
desolation. But, good or bad, whichever it be, we have his au- 
thority for it. Well dol remember, sir, in what high esteem 
the Secretary of War[Mr. Ca!ioun} was held throughout the 
the West in the year 1824. The sober affections of the aged, 
and the ardent hearts of the young, all, all were attracted to 
him. His altars blazed every where throughout the broad val- 
leysofthe West. Right loyally and prodigally did we pour out 
ourincense upon his shrine; and Jo! v hat now do we see? 
Whilst the smoke of onr sacrifice yet ascends in gathering 
clouds; whilst the distended nostrils oi our deity inhale its grate- 
ful odors almost to suffocation; he in whom our affections were 
all enshrined; he the author of this our faith; he the chosen ob- 
ject, it may be, of our very protane and heathenish, but still sin- 
cere idolatry; he, with the seleeted high-priests of his faith, 
suddenly rush upon us from the South, overturn their own al- 
‘tars, and scourge us, their misguided, but still honest devotees, 
frem themselves had erected. Not content with 
this, but determined, it seems, to ¢ both the authors and 
the followers of the creed to hopeless infamy, they have com: 
pared their own system of policy to a system of plunder, and 
themselves and us to a combination of swindlers. 

Let not the gentlemen from the South suppose that I quote 
the authority of Giles, and Randolph, and Gallatin, in 1802 
and 1803, and Mr. Calhoun as late as 1824, to fix upon Southern 
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Zentiemen the sin of inconsistency, or sinister motives, for 
change of principle. No, this is not my motive. I wish to 
convince, and notto taunt, the gentlemen. I wish them to 
pause upon their own present opinions, and to compare them 
with the views of those, living and dead, to whom Ihave re- 
ferred, in the hope that the light of those great minds—that 
light that has been tothem “a pillar of fire by night,” in all 
their political wanderings heretofore—might, haply, now serve 
to keep them in the right way. I beg the gentleman from 
South Carolina {Mr Ruetr] who so readily voted “cap and 
bells” to the heads of such as entertained particular notions, 
which he condemned, of the utility of this road. ta take back 
his gifts a moment, and see whether he may not possibly be 
found unawares placing these badges of imbecility and folly on 
the graves of Randolph and Giles; and whether, if he is to be 
impartial and just in the distribution of such honors, he may 
not be compelled to pass over into the chamber of the Senate, 
and bestow one set of them upon the illustrious Senator from 
hisown State. Mr. Speaker, I venture to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr,] in a spirit of sin- 
cere respect, that there is a posterity for him as weil as those 
great and good men whoee opinions he sets at naught. 1 hope 
I may, without offence, suppose it possible that in some distant 
day, whe this very road, paved from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi, shall be crowded with commerce, and groan beneath 
its load of travel; when, by the speed with which your armies 
can pass over it, from the centre tothe remote border of your 
country, some fearfal rebellion is happily quelled, or, for the 
same reasons, some insolent foreign foe is speedily repulsed, 
the age that then is may possibly remove the “cap and bells’ 
frum the last resting place of Giles and Randolph, where he has 
hung them, and look for the tomb of another, as better deserv- 
ing the hon» of these significantemblems. Sir, when I glance 
at the history of this road; when ITremember that it was be- 
gun inthe Administration of Jefferson, and approved by him ; 
whea I group together the other illustrious names who have 
for thirty years also given it their sanction, lam prone to be- 
lieve, my own jadgment concurring, thatl am right in carry- 
ing on what has been thus begun. T cannot reverse the set- 
ved and tong unquestioned decisions of the fathers and founders 
of the Republic, upon the faith of the last nighvsdream, I 
canjot so readily believe that the sages of past times violated 
the Constitution to make a road. I cannot see why, if that 
were so, it has not been discovered in the lapse of thirty years. 
Sir, I know much is said, and truly, at this day, ofthat advance 
of the humaa mind. I know, sir, it was written thus long ago, 
“Men shall go to and fro, and knowledge shuil increase.” 
Allthis I< now, and yet I cannot quite believe that us young 
gentiemen here, in this year of grace, 1838, have now, this 
morning. descended to the bottom of the well where truth lies, 
as is sail, and for the first time brought up and exposed her 
precious secrets to the long anxious eyes of the inquiring world. 
Just as slow am I. Mr. Speaker, to believe that the great men, 
who gave us a country forty 2 ars ago, did not understand 
whit its true interests were. They who projected this great 
work were not men to rush into hasty and ill-considered mea- 
sures. ‘I.cy had been accustomed to settle the foundations of 
society, end they did their work, in all things, under the 
habitu | reflectoy and responsibility which their immortal 
abors inspired. Sir, let us beware, in the midst of our party 
conflicts, how we hasti'y question their calm resolves. Let us 
take care, in this day’s work, with the hoarse clamor of party 
resound ng ev ¥ in our ears, that we are not deaf to the voice 
of wisdom, which calls out to us from the past, 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus far considered the bill upon your 
table as p:oviding for one work, itself a part of a system of 
“internal imprpvement;”’ I have referred so far to the opinions 
of men whom we are accustomed to regard as good authority, 
to show thatthe road in question has been regarded as one of 
national imporianee, and, as such, is within the acknowledged 
powers of Congress. But, sir, this bill rests its claims to our 
support upon a basis far less liable to those assaults which con- 
sider it only in the isolated view efexpediency. It 1s, in truth, 
a bill for ‘he fulfilment of a contract. It proposes to carry into 
eTect a compact, to tie performance of which the faith of this 
Governme.t is pledged to three sovereign States of this Union. 
I know, sir, that many gentlemen here are familiar with this 
view of the subject, but I feel equally certain that there are 
ethers who are not. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pores] the other day dis- 
cussed this branch of the subject with great ability, but I am 
impressed wich the necessity of presenting it more at length, 
even at the rick of being tedious. IT shall endeavor, by a re- 
ference to acts of Congress and public documents, to show that 
We are bound to construct this road as far as the Mississippi 
river; that we have contracted to do se; that we have received 
the cosideration for this contract from the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Hlinois. If Tecan establish these as facts, it will fol- 
low that to stop the road short of the Mississippi would be 
a gross neglect of duty, and a flagrant breach of ational faith. 

In the year 1787, “the territory northwest of the Ohio” com- 
prehended what arenow the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin Territory The celebrated ordinance 
of 1787. amongst ether things. provided that there should be 
thire States at least out of this territory, which should be 
bounded by the Ohio river on the south, the careenepl on the 
west, and a specified line on the north. | This last line, many 
gentiemen here will recollect, was finally established as the 
northern boundary of Ohio, Indiva, and Elinois, very lately, on 
the admission of Michigan into the Union. 

Early in the year 1802, the eastern division of this terri‘ory 
petitioned Congress to provide for its admission into the Union 
under the ordinanee of 1787, which provided that certain por- 
tions of the territory, having 60,000 inhabitants, shonld be en- 
Utled to come into the Union as sovereign States. This appli- 
tion, with a census showing the nursber of inhabitants then 
within what are the prescnt limits of Ohio, was referred to a 
committee in the House of Representatives, of which William 
B. Giles, of Virginia. was the chairman. 

On the 4th of March, 1802, Mr. Giles made.a favorable report 
on this petition, and, amongst other things, referring to certain 
matters of compact inthe ordinance of 1787, the report con- 
cludes in these words: 

“The committee, taking into consideration these stipulations; 
viewing the lands of the United States within the said territory 
as an important source of revenue; deeming it also of the high- 
est importance to the stability and permanence of the union of 
the Eastern and Western parts of the United States, that the in- 
tercourse should, as far as possible, be facilitated, and their in- 
terests be liberally and mutually consulted and promoted—are 
of opinion that the provisions of the aforesaid articles may be 
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varied for the reciprocal advantage of the United States and the 
State of ——, when formed, and the people thereof; they have 
therefore deemed it proper, in lieu of said provisions, to offer 
the following Propositions to the convention of the Eastern 
State of said Territory, when formed, for their free acceptance 
or rejection, withoutany condition or restraint whatever, which, 
if ecopee’ by the convention, shall be obligatory on the 
United States.” 

The report then sets forth three propositions to be submitied 
to the Ohio Convention; the third proposition, being the one ap- 
plicable to this subject, is in these words: 

‘That one tenth part of the nett proceeds of the lands lying 
in the said States, hereafter sold by Congress, after deducting 
allexpenses incident to the same, shall be applied to the laying 
out and making turnpike or other roads leading from the navi 
gable waters emptying into the Atlantic to the Ohio, and con- 
tinued afterwards through the State of ——, such roads to 
be laid out under the authority of Congress, with the consent 
of the several States through which the road sivall pass, pro- 
vided that the convention of said State shall on its purt as 
sent that every and each tract of land sold by Congress 
shall be and remain exempt from any tax laid by order or 
under authority of the States, wheiher for State, county, or 
township, or any other purpose whatever, for the term of ten 
years from and after the completion of the payment of the 
purchase money on such tract to the United States.”’ 

Attached to this report is an official letter addressed by Mr. 
Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, to Mr Giles, dated 
Washington, 13th February, 1802. Mr. Gallatin, deeply im- 
pressed with the advantage to the Government of this contract 
withthe new State, urges it upen Congress as a mean of in- 
creasing the value of the public lands owned hy the Govern- 
ment, and then pledged for the payment of the national debt. 
After stating a variety of arguments to thateffeci, he says: 

“It follows that, ifit be in a high degree, as I believe it is, the 
interest of the United States to obiain some further security 
against an injurious sale, under the Territorial or State laws, 
of lands sold by them to individuals, justice, not less than poli- 
cy, requires that it should be chiatand by common consent; and 
itis not to be expected that the new State Legislatures should 
assent to any alterations in their system of taxation which may 
affect the revenues of the State, unless an equivalent is offered. 

He then goes on to josist that 

“Such conditions, ‘nstead of diminishing, would greatly 
increase the value of thelands, and, therefoie, of the pledge 
lo the public creditors.” 

The last paragraph in this document urges another argument 
in favor of this road, which I hope will not be overlooked by 
gentlemen who consider it a boon merely to the young States of 
the West. Mr. Gallatin thought this road would be highly ad- 
vantageous to the o!d States, and he addresses their cupidity 
accordingly, in these words: 

“The roads will be as beneficial to the parts of the Atlantic 
States through which they areto pass, and near'y as much so 
to a considerable portion of the Union, as to the Northwest- 
ern Territory self.” 

On the 20th of April, 1802, an act was passed authorizing the 
people of the eastern division of the Northwestern Territory to 
form a Constitution and State Government. In that law the 
proposition, somewhat modified, is inserted, and by Congress 
proposed to the Convention which was to assemble the next 
summer. Inthe act just quoted, five per cent. of the proceeds 
of the lands within the State are proposed asa fund to makea 
road “from the Atlantic waters to and threugh the State, and 
the condition of the grant is, that the State shall abstain from 
taxing the lands sold by the United States jor five years from 
and after the day of their sale,” 

In the month of November, 1502, the Convention of Ohio as 
sented to the proposition contained in the act of April, 1802, with 
this modification: that three-fifths of the five percent. fund 
should be appropriated to laying out and making roads wishin 
the State, and under iis direction and authority, leaving two per 
cont. on all the sales of lands within the State to be appropri- 
ated to a road leading from the Atlantic waters fo and through 
the State of Ohio. To this Congress expressly assetited at its 
next sessfon, upon the recommendation of a committee, of 
which John Randolph of Virginia was the chairman, and thus 
the compact was closed. Here let it be observed that compacts 
of the same kind, and in the same words, have been concluded 
between the States of Indiana and Illinois and thls Government, 
at the times when these States were respectively admitted into 
the Union. In this way, following up the project began in Ise, 
of constructing a road * from the Atlantic waters to the Missis- 
sippi river,’ passing from the Ohio the whole distance to the 
Mississippi, through yous own public Jands, it wascarried out 
by compact with each State, as soon as it became capab'e of en- 
tering into such engagements, by ast uming the powers and dig- 
nity ofa sovereign State of the Union. 

I have sail, Mr. Speaker, that you had contracted to construct 
a road from the Atlantic waters, through the new States of the 
West, to the Mississippi river. 1 have shown, by reference to 
public documents, that the motives to his contract were, first, 
to increase the value of the public domain, fo and through 
which this road was to pass, and thus put money into the na- 
tional puree to pay the national deb!; secondiy, to bind together 
in union of interest the East and West, by creating a quick and 
constant intercourse between the western and Atlautic divisions 
of your common country. Now the first and main object, the 
increase in value of the public lands, never could he efli cred, 
unless you carried the road, not merely “fo and through’ 
Ohio. where, in 1802, your public lands for sale chiefly lay, but 
would only be fairly realized by carrying the road “ta and 
through” each of the other western States, as your lands, by 
the extinguishment of the Indian tile in these States, should 
come into market. These were the views upon Which yon set 
out. In your propositions of compact at first. These were your 
“inducements” held out to Ohio, and repeated in each of your 
engagements to ma¥e the Cumberland road with Indiana and 
Illinois, With these determinations, asseited through your 
public and authorized agents, you ask of the western States, in 
consideration of inducements thus held out, to do what? To 
grant you a trifling sum of money to aid you in your effort 
to improve the value of your own lands? No. To allow you 
to pass through their territory in such way as you choose! 
No. Ne such incensiderable demands as hen were on your 
lips. Yon demanded of them to surrender up for your benefit 
the tax on nearly all the preperty in these States for five years. 
In other words, you asked, and you received too, into the public 
Treasury of the Union, a direct tax for five years on all, or 
nearly all, the lands in three large and populous States. You 
said to the purchaser of your lands, buy of us, and your pro- 
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perty thus acquired shall be free from taxation for five years; 
and thus you got an increase of price paid to you, what other 
wise would have gone, in the shape of taxes, Into the coffers ot 
the States. This ts true in regard to almost al! the lands in the 
three States of Ohio, Indiana, and Winois, Each ef these 
Siates was admitted into the Union with barely sixty thousand 
inhabitanws. The quantity of lands then sold wasso incorsice 
rable as to make no sort of change in the estimated vajpe of the 
right we surrendered, Take Obio, for example: She gave up 
to you her right to tax all lands then unsold tor five years ailet 
they should be sold. She had then sixty thousand mhabitants, 
she has now probably one million and a half ef population, 
and there are yet public lands unsold in that State, Thus, yeu 
can see that we have released to you our right to tax lands in 
the hands of nine-twentieths of our people for five successive 
years. This, too, wasdone ata time when there was scarcely 
any other subject of taxation but lands, and when, in the ta 
fancy of our several State Governments, the first movements 
of political and social machinery require heavy expense from 
those least able to bear it. Let us see what it was in money 
that we gave It will be found, on examination, that the three 
States interested cover an area, according to the best authori- 
ties, of something over one hundred and twenty millions of 
acres of land. Deducting something for reservations made be 
fore the cempact, we may safely estimate the lands then to be 
sold in the three Western States at one hundred and twenty 
millions of acres. We gave up the right to tax these for five 
years from the day of sale. What has been the usual rate of 
taxation upon lands in these States? J think I may fairly affirm 
that the rate of taxation on lands in the three States interested 
has been one dollar on every hundred acres. This, levied on 
one hundred and twenty millions of acres, would give one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars per annum, which, in five 
years, the time for which the tax wassurrendered by the Sta.es, 
would give the sum of sIX MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. This sum 
have we paid into your Treasury for your promise to complete 
the road in question. In addition to this, we surrendered ove 
sovereign right of taxation within our own limits—a right it- 
self so dear to States that, as matter of pride, just pride, its sur 
render could only have been extorted by the strongest hope cf 
advantage—the hope of some great and striking improvement 
in our whole country, such as this great work will be when you 
complete it, as 3 ou have promised. Y 

Mr. Speaker, [have shown that the three Western States 
have given into the National Treasury, in efiect, six mullions 
of dollars, for the promise to construct this read. Let us now 
advert for a moment to the cost of the work as estimated at the 
time of the contract, and we shall find that the Government thes: 
understood that this sum would construct the read from the Ar. 
lantic waters to the Mississippi; nay, that, in all probabiiity, 
there would be a surplus remaining in the Treasury after the 
road was finished. The kind of road, its location, and the time 
of its completion, were all left with this Government to be ad- 
justed, under a fair interpretation of the compact. After pro- 

ver examination, it was determined to commence at Cumber 
ad, and strike the Ohio line at Wheeling, in virginia. 

On the 3d of March, 1508, Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, reports to Congress that the road had been located 
from Cumberland towards Wheeling, a distance of veventy 
miles, and adds, the expense of completing that part of the road 
is estimated at 400,000. This estimate shows that the average 
estimaied cost of the road, over by far the most expensive part 
of it, was a trifle less than six thousand dollars per mile. The 
whole length of the read, from Cumberland to the Missiesippi, 
ag surveyed, is 650 miles; it may be a mile or two, more or lees 
Now, take the estumated cort per mile, as reported by Mr. Gal- 
latin, which was for the mountain region enurely, and remem 
ber that one half less, it was supposed, would suffice to make 
the road across the level plainsot the West, and we shall cee at 
once how reasonable it is that the Congrees of that day, after 
receiving what was equivalent to six milnons of dollars, should 
make an uaconditional promise to construct the road to the Mis 
sissippi river. 

The contract, as then understood from the estimate, was sim 
ply as follows: 

Value of the tax released in favor of the Federal Government by 
the three Western States = - : - - $6,000,000 
Cost of the road, 650 miles, at $6,900 per mile, ac- 

cording to Mr. Gallatin’s estimate for the first 70 


miles - : : ° BOO OG 


62, 100.000 
Leaving two millious in the Treasury, after making the road as 
then estimated. Upon this view, founded on facts and repre- 
sentations of public men, contemporaneous with this compact, 
it is clearly shown thst the States paid the Federal Government 
what the parties then believed a full consideration for complet 
ing the road the entire distance proposed. From tite, whet fo! 
lows?) Why, surely, that the Government promised to do what 
in conscience it ought, that is, to do the act which they were 
paid for doing—to make the road complete according to the 
contract. 

But here, Mr. Speaker, 1 am told that whatever may lave 
been the reasonable expectations of the parties, as to the com. 
pletion of this work, when the contract was made, the Govern 
meut only bound itself to appropriate (eo per cent. ol ihe ner 
proceeds of the public lands, and that this has been done, aid 
no moneys remain o! this fund applicable to the purpoges of 
the contract. ‘To this] reply, that such is not the contract, and 
i think Thave shown this from the proofs already adduced. 1 
grant you that two percent, of the nett proceeds of the public 
lands are pledged for the performance of your prormive to make 
the road; but this pledge does in ne sense limit the contract tor 
which it is only a mere security. Let it be remembered that, 
when this contract was made, the public lands were ple'ced 
for the payment of a large nationaldebt. To increare the va 
lue of ner lands was one motive to make the road, and the 
States aided you in this, paid you for it, by relinquishing the 
taxeson them for five years after sale; it was, therefore. ouly 
fair, as the Government waa deeply in debt, that the States 
should have some security for the performance of your con- 
tract. This security was given by pleding the two per cent. 
named in the contract. But it was not the contract, it was enly 
a security given to the Siates for its faithful performance. This 
interpretation is fortified by other stipulations in the contract. 
The time, manner, and location of the road are all left to the 
General Government. Why wasthis? Because you had bound 
yourselves, in general terms, to make a road. And it was, 
theref »re, only reasonable that you should havecontrol over a 
work which you bonnd yourselves to finish. Had you bound 


yourselyes only to pay, for the purposes of the work, a speci. 
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tied sui, euch ay the two pet cent. mentioned, is it posatble to 
suppove the Blass would have left you to appropriate their 
money, for waich they paid you, in your own way, and accord. 
ing to your own ‘ecretion? Such a contract, on the part of 
the States. would have been aleolute insanity. HM invoives an 
absurd.ty tow groas for serious considerauion. This iiself shows 
that the two per cent. fund was osly a pledge, a security, and 
il, as some have supposed, the coutract itaelf. Thus you 
uave always construed the contract. According to your own 
miasi0s, you have fone on to make the road witheut regard 
o be two per cent. fund. You aay vastly more than this has 
vonexpended Why did you do this, if only two per cent. 
uy) the sales of lands were to be given to the rood!) No rational 
answer can be gived to this question but one. The twe per cent 
lid not limit the contract, itonly secured its performance; aud 
this has been your oten uniform construction of i, as evinced 
y all your conduct up to this day, throughout a lapse of more 
than thirty yea 
Let me. Hppose, Mr. Speaker, that the two per cent. fund 
vasa! you promised, which, however, | by no means admit. 
Vou say iiwas to boexpended by you; you arethe trustee of 
the fund, and the avent for its appropriauen. Be it ea, chen 
ior the «ake of the argument. What was this fund committed 
w your charge! Two per cent. upon the sales of one hundred 
ind twenty millions of acres of lard. ‘This you was bouad to 
soll for @2 per acre, for this was the price fixed by law at the 
time of the contract. This would produce $240,000,000, Two 
per cent. upon thie would be @4,800,000, You bad esiimated 
the road to cost 3,900,000, Thus you see that, by every cal 
enladeon based upon the state of ings a8 existing ai the daie of 
he contract, the States and yourselves had a right tu suppose 
tha: happen what might, if you acted up to your ergagements, 
he road would be omacle ul @2 per acre was then the minimum 
price of the land and we, being interested in the fund, had, 
iid now have, a right to demand of you that you, as trustee, 
hal! ge! as much more as possible, by selling all the iand at 
vuction inthe way fixed by law asit then stoed. Now let ua 
ee how you have complied with the law and reasen of this con- 
act in Cie management of this fund given in trust for its exe- 
‘ution. Tn the fiest place you eunk the va ‘ue of the fund nearly 
ne-half by reducing the price of the land from $2 to §1 25 
peracre. In the second place, you have given away immense 
amounts of this fund in bounty lands to soldiers, which you never 
can sell,and for which you can render no account. Thirdly, 
you have given to individuals, for purposes unconnected with 
thie contract, a very large amount which never has or can be 
accounted for upon the principles of your solemn engagements 
with ue, Fourthly, you have given very large amounts to the 
States to make canala, exacting from them as an equivalent the 
right tocarry your mails, arma, armies, and munitions of war 
on them free of tolls forever. Fifthly, you have given away 
many millions of acres in pre-emption claims, atthe minimum 
price, without any attempt to sell, and account (as you were 
bound to do) for the proceeds ‘Thus you, our agent to manage 
1 fund deatined to make our road, have so wasted it, and used it 
for your own pur poses, that you never can tell whether it weuld 
have prenacetthe expected amount or not. What is thecon- 
s quence in law, in reason, in justice? What follows? Why, 
air, any justice of the peace can tell you. You, the agent, must 
answer for this by replacing, out of your own funds, what you 
have wrongfully aken from ue. Bat as you have so disposed 
of the trust fund that you never can tell what, if sold at auction, 
it woul! have prodaced, and so cannot, by any ceriain ruie, 
therefore, asceriain the amount you have taken wrongfully from 
us, you mustsuffer the inconvenience; you must take from 
your own funds, anddo what, when you contracted with us, 
you affirmed this wasted fuad would do, that is, compleie the 
road in question from Cumberland to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi river. 
Is not this equitable, fair, honorable just! 


Why then stick in 
the bark? as the lawyers say. 


Why these petiifogging quib- 
blea, these dilatory pleas? Doee such conduct become a great 
nation? Sir, it has been said that honor is the vital princip'e of 
monarchy. You say you represent sovereigns—the sovereign 
People. Act then as becomes the dignity of your royal constitu. 
ents. Leave noroom todoubt your probity. Observe fully and 
entirely the faith of your promise whenever made, No such 
thing, says the gentleman from South Carolina, {Mr. Clowney, | 
this morning. If you have made a co;cract,no matter, you had no 
constitutional power to do ao, therefore ceave your efforts to ful 
fil your engagements. Ani! there the gentleman would slop ; 
he gues no further. Whiat a beautiful example of political mo- 
rality would you then ex‘ubit! Some years ago yon entered 
into @ contract, a treaty, with three sovereicn States. You have 
received from them all they agreed to give you. You have 
their money in your pockets. Now you turn to these: States 
with all seeming honesiy, an! say, true I promised, but I had 
no maht to promise, my conscience ts affected. I have sinned, I 
repent, I will do so no more, but I will keep your money. 1 
cannot violate my conscience by doing as I agreed. Ob, no, 
that is too wicked; Tpray you do not ask it; but still 1 shall 
keep the money you paid me. Yesterday my friend from Ken- 
ucky, [Mr. Carnoon,] with a power of argument and gene. 
rosity of sentiment equally honorable to his head and heart, 
spoke in favor of this bill; he adverted to certain objections 
made by his colleagues [Mesars. Graves and Unperwoop | 
They had opposed the bill as partial in its operation, as giving 
to the three States through which the roa! passes a disburse- 
ment of money which Kentucky was not permitied to enjov 
He snid the disbursements in Indiana would flow inio Louis- 
ville, in Kentucky, where goods and even liquors would be 
bonglt, with which the labor on the road would be paid 
Upon this another gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pick 
gNS) takes fire. ‘This (said he) shows the demoralizing ten- 
dency of the system! This is the motive to vote appropriations, 
that money be raised to buy whiskey for the poor laborer to 
drink!’ Sir, I have no objection to the gentleman’s moral 
lectures, but I do not see the necessity of Scouien his moral 
sensibilities into convulsions at the sight of a glass of punch, 
while he can look with a sanctimonious composure at broken 
promises and violated national faith. 

Mr. Speaker, | have one word to say, before I sit down, to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. UNpgrwoop.} He epoke 
the other day in opposition to this bill, Ife did not deny that 
the Cumberland road might be useful; but, as he could obtain 
no«money heve to enable his people to build dams and make 
stack-water navigation on Greeu river, he would not help us 
to make a road on the northern side of the Ohio. And then 
the gentloman proceeded in a grave disquisition upon our con- 
stitutional powers to make roads und improve rivers. What 
says the Constivution? “Congress shall have power to regu- 
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late commerce with foreign nations, among the sercral Slates, 
and with the Indian tribes” What is the gent!eman’s com- 
mentary? You heve, says he, a clear and undoubted right to 
improve rivers, but not so of roads. And why, Mr. Speaker, 
way? Deo you, sir, remember the reason for this distinciion? 
It was this: “ Providence (says the gentleman) uas marked 
out rivers ts the proper channels and avenues of commerce.” 
What a beautiful and exalied piety is here shedding its clear 
light nea the dark mysteries of constitutional law! And then 
how logical the conclusion! Thus runsthe argument: Siace 
it is notthe will of God that commerce should be carried on on 
dry land, but only on the water, the powers over commerce, 
given in the Constitution by our pious ancestors, must be 
understood as limited by the Divive commands; and therefore, 
says he, you have power toremove sand-bars and islands, and 
biow up ocks out of rivers and creeks, to make a channel which 
Providence has begun and left unfinished: but beware, he 
would say, “how you cut down a tree, or remove 4 rock, on 
the dry land, to complete what Providence has begun there. 
You have no power by law to do this last; besides, it is im- 
pious, it is not the will of God.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no parallel to this charming philoso- 
phy, unless itis te be found in the sayings of Manse Hedrigg, 
an elderly Scottish lady, who figures in one ot Sir Walter 
Scot's novels. In one of her evangelical moods, she rebuked 
her son Cuddie fer using a fan, or any work of art,to ciean his 
barley. She said it was an awsome denial o’ Providence not 
to wait his own time, when he would surely send wind to win- 
now the chaff vut of the grain. In the same spirit of entigiit- 
ened philosophy does the gentleman exhort us in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Elinois, to cease ovr impious road-making, and wait the 
ecodtim« of Providence, who will, as he seems to think, surely 
send a river to run from Cumberland over the Alleghanies, 
across the Ohio, and so on, in its heaven-directed course, to 
Bi. Louis. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky is not 
the author of this theory. Our Atlantic brethren, especially of 
the South, have long held the same doctrine. They have long 
since discovered that our glorious Constituuion was nothing 
more at last than a fish! made for the water, and which can 
only live in the water. According to their views, he is a goodly 
fish, of marvellous proper uses and functions while you keep 
him in the water; but the moment he touches dry laid, lo! he 
suffucates aud dies. The only difference between this school 
of constitutional lawyers and the gentleman from Kentucky is 
this: he believes your Constituuon is a fish that thrives in ali 
waters, and especially in Green river slack-water; whereas, 
his brethren of the South insist that he can only live in salt 
water. With them the doctrine is, wherever the tide ceases 
to flow, he dies. He can live and thrive in a little tide creek, 
which a thirsty musquito would drink dry in a hot day; but 
vlace hitn on or under the majestic wave of the Mississippi, and 
in an instant he expires. Mr. Speaker, who can limit the range 
of science! What hand can stay the march of mind! Here- 
tofore we have studied the science of law to help us in our un- 
derstanding of the Constitution. Some have brought metaphy- 
sical learning to this aid. But now, in whe middie of the nine- 
teenth century, these labors are all ended. Ichthyology, sir, is 
the key to open all the doors that have hitherto barred our ap- 
proaches to truth. According to thisnew school of philosophy, 
if you just teach coming generations the “nature of fish,’ 
those great problems in constitutional law that vexed and wor- 
ried the giant intellects of Hamilton, Madison, and Marshall, 
are at once revealed and made plain to the dullest peasant in 
the land Sir, if l appear to trifle with this grave subject, the 
fault is not mine; it arises from the singular nature and contra- 
rient character of those arguments which Iam most unwillingly 
compelled to combat. 

The gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. Unperwoop] has in 
quired, with a very significant look, what has become of the 
three per cent. fund, given to the States, for improvements 
wit'in their respective limits. He says he has inquired of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he can give him nv account of 
the disposition the Weetern States may have made of this fund, 
and hence the gentleman seemed to infer that no one could tell 
him any thing satisfactory on the subject. Sir, if your Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is the only source of information, then are 
the fountains of knowledge scanty indeed, and nearly dried up 
withus If every thing 1s unknown which he cloes not know; 
if we can see nothing which has not been revealed to him, why, 
then, the Lord help us; the lights of the age burn dimly enough, 
and must be well-nigh extinct. Sir, ifthe gentleman, instead of 
consulting the “Penny Magazine” of the Treasury, had gone 
to the libraries of this city, and looked into the statistics of these 
States, he would have found that this fund had been faithfully, 
to the last dollar, expended in making roads “to and through” 
the public lands in the States; thus incr asing the value and 
hastening the sale of your national property. The gentleman 
reproaches the three States on the right bank of the Ohio for 
having obtained from the national domain large grants for mak- 
ing roads and canals. Does not the gentlemar know ‘hat in 
every insiance you have received an equivalent for these jandes, 
by ubtaining from the States or companies the right to carr 
your mails, arms, treops, and munitions of war, over cack 
roads or canals, at all times freeof charge? If you gave the al- 
ternate sections of land for a road or canal, you held up the re- 
maining section at double your minimum price, and have 
always realized it, and thus made money for yourselves out of 
the capital and labor of the States, whilst you boast the transac- 
tion asa benevolence to others. 

But, sir, Kentucky should be the last State in the Union to 
raise an argument of this kind against her sisters of the West. 
How came she by the whole of that very Green river country 
which new comprises one-fourth — of that State? Virginia 
had reserved that territory to satisfy her Revolutionary debt to 
her troops. When she ceded the norihwestern territory to the 
United @.ates, she reserved the land between the Little Miami 
and Scioto rivers (now in Ohio) as a residuary fund for the sa- 
tisfaction of her Revelutionary land warrants; if the lands re- 
served for that ees in Kentucky should prove insufficient. 
Well, sit, what happened? Soon after this, Kentucky seized up- 
on the whole #reen river country, and refused to the war-worn 
veteran of the Revolution the right to Jocate his warrants there. 
The consequence was, the whole country reserved in Ohio was 
exhausted, and the Virginia claims, to the amount of many inil- 
lidhs, have been lately paid out of ihe Treasury of the Union in 
the shapecfiand scrip. Sir, L have suid thisd thus seiz- 
ed by Kentucky, was equal to one-fourth part of the State. 
Now, suppose you had given to Ohio, Indiana. and Miinois, 
what Kentucky received—one fourth part of all the lands with- 
in their respective limits—sir, it woud have constructed this 


road through their territories ten mes over. And yet, with 
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these facts all before him, the gentleman sits weeping over the 
dams and slackwater of Green river, like a froward child, spoj]- 
ed by too much indulgence, complaining of its mother’s par- 
tiality, to the really much less favored members of our common 
family. Sir, this is unlike Kentucky; it is unlike the uniform 
justice and geverosity of both the genlemen, [Messrs. Graves 
and Unpgrwoop,} who have so vehemently oppos:d this bill. 
I beseech them to desist. Cease to drive this Jew’s bargain with 
yoursister States. Relax the miser’s gripe you have laid upon 
your neighbors’ rights. Throw away the knife of Shylock 
clothe yourselves in the robes of justice and generosity. Stan 

out in your true characiers, and in the proper costume of your 
noble Suute. Look upon this bi!l with the eye of the American 
statestjun. The interests of the whole valley we inhabit in 
comm.naretheseme. You cannot separate them by lines or 
rivers. Bir, the same cloud that dispenses its fertilizing show- 
ers upon Kenivcky, drops fatness upon the States of Ohio, In. 
diana, and Hlinois. The same sun that warms vegetation into 
early aud vigorous life, on the rich plantations of Kentucky, al- 
80 mellows the fruit and ripens the harvest that cover the vast 
plains outstretched upon the right bank of the Ohio. The God 
of Nature has decreed us # common lot, and it is vain and im. 
pious to interpose our feeble opposition *o his will. 

_ Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen have complained that one sec- 
tion of land out of every thirty-six has been given to the West. 
ern States for the use of common schools. Do gentlemen recol. 
lectto whom this benefit results? Who are they that inhabit 
the great valleys of the West? Emigrants surely from the old 
Status of the South and East. The children to be educated 
there are your children. Sir we heard (some at least) an Eng- 
lish gentieman (Mr. Buckingham] in one of his interesting lec- 
tures la‘ely delivered in this city, say, when epeaking of British 
emigration to America, that he was sorry they had not sent to 
this country better specimens of their population. Sir, 1 can 
say to niy friends on this side of the mountains, with equal 
sincerity, as to some ofthose you sent out, “lam sorry you did 
not send us better specimens.”’ But the truth is, we get in the 
West the very best and the very worst of your population. The 
poor come there for bread, and the enterprising and industrious 
come to find a field which gives ample scope to their energies, 
and rewards to their labor. ‘This fund, then, is for the educa- 
tion of the poor, and the rich, too, if any such there be, which 
you send in masses every year tothe West. And 1 can assure 
gentlemen it has been faithfully applied in Ohio. It has been 
added to by heavy taxation upon ourpeople. Some gentlemen 
(I speak it in no spirit of pride or vain boasting,) some gentle 
men from the old States might learn semething new to them in 
the history of civilization, would they but visit that Western 
world, of which they often seem to me to know very litte. 
They might see there, in the very spot where but yester- 
day the wild beasts of the wilderness seized their prey by night, 
and made their covert lair by day, on that same spot to-day 
stands the common school-house, filled alike with the children 
of the rich and the poor—those children who are to be the fu- 
ture voters, officers, and statesmen of the Republic. Over that 
vast region, so lately red with the blood of savage war, the 
seed-fields of knowledge are planted, and a smiling harvest of 
civilization springs up. And there, too, may be seen what a 
Christian s'atesman might well admire. The schoolmaster is 
notalone. ‘That holy religion, which is at last the only sure 
basis of permanent social or political imyrovement, has there 
its voices crying inthe wilderness. Upon the almost burning 
embers of the war-fire, round which some barbarous chief but 
yesterday recounted to his listening tribe, with horrid exulta- 
tion, his deeds of savage heroism, to-day is built a temple dedi- 
cated to that religion which announces “peace on earth, and 
good-willtowards men.’’ Yes, sir, all over that land, side by 
side with tee humble school-hou:e, stand those 

“ steeple-towers 
“ Aad spires whose silent finger points to Heaven.” 

Is it, sir, c:n it be in the heart of an American statesman, to 
check in its progress, or crush in its in‘ancy, a social and po- 
litical systen), which has tendencies and fruits like this?’ But, 
sir, I find nyself tempted, by themes so full of hope, to wan- 
der, as some inay think, into subjects having a bearing upon the 
immediate qu: stion, too remote to justify their discussion here. 
I beg to remi:«l this House that the bill now before it is a part, 
small, indeed, but still a part of a system of policy which long 
ago you established for the Western country, which hitherto 
you have cherished, and which, aided by the patient, persever- 
ing labor of your people there, has produced the happy results 
which I have so hastily and imperfectly laid before you. I feel 
an assured confidence that I do not plead in vain to an Ameri- 
can Congress 1 such a cause. Stil] should I unhappily be 
mistaken in this, conscious of the rectitude of my own mo- 
tives, I shall cheerfully submit to whatever decision it shall 
please the House to make. 











CONTINUATION OF THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAMS, 
Or ‘TENNESSEE, 

In the House of Representatives, Friday, April 18, 1838— 
The House having again resumed the consideration of the 
“bill making eppropriations for the continuation of the Cum- 
berland road through Ohio, Indiana, aad Hiinois;”’ the ques- 
tion pending being the motion of Mr. Unpgrwoon, of Ken. 
tucky, to recommit the bill to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with instructions to report, in lieu thereof, a bill to 
provide for the surrender of said road to the- States through 
which it passes— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Tennessee addressed the House as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaxgr: | desire to make a few remarks upon the sub- 
ject now under consideration. In fact, sir, it was my wish to 

ve done so this morning, befere the previous question put a 
stop to the debate. I am aware that I riee to address the House 
under very unfavorable circumstances; still I carnot permit the 
occasion to pass without expressing to the honorabie gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. UnpDERWoop} my sincere s for the 
motion he has made to recommit this*ill to the Commitee of 

Weeses Means, with instructions te report a bill 

to States through which it passes the Cumberland a 

Should the motion prevail, or should the appropriation be re- 

fused by this House, I shall hail it as the harbinger of better 

and purer days—] shall view it asa new era in the history ef 
our national affairs, and shall proudly, and gladly, proclaim to 


my Constituents that the Jong agopy is over; that the corrupt 
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1 corrupting influence of a wide-spread system of internal 
improvements by the General Government has received its quie- 
tue. When my friend from Kentucky made his motion, I im- 
mediately seized upon the fond idea that the representatives 
from the gallant State of Kentucky were determined to bow to 
the circumstances With which their country was surrounded, 
and surrender a system that know they have cherished with 
delight, to the necessity of the times. The pleasure that was 
impariet to me from that view of the subject was of short du- 
rauon. The vote of to-day, which exhibits a division in her 
raaks, coupled with the able and ingenious speech made a few 
Jays ago by a distinguished member of that State, [Goy. Pops, } 
proves most conclusively that T was ‘oo eager in arriving at 
that conclusion. The honorable gentleman to whom Ihave just 
alluded, not only instructed, but amused this House; and from 
the rough draught of the splendid system of internal impreve- 
ment that he presented to this House, and declared himself 
ready and willing to adopt and support, he must certainly think 
that day has dawned never to close. Far otherwise is the 
ease. For, in my humble opinion, if ever there was a time 
in the history of oy nation on God’s earth when the word 
of command should be given to halt, end form, in rela- 
tion to their moneyed concerns, we etand pre-eminently 
quatified and ready to receive and obey. In the language 
of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
SErGsANT,) we are dead aground, and will have to be floated 
off by shin-plasters. It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, 
io give to my remarks a partisan cast; nor do | hold the past or 
present Administration accountable as the sole authors and sup- 
porters ofthe extravagant mode of appropriation that has be- 
come the order of the day during the last six or seven -years. 
My own observation, and the journals of your House—nay, sir, 
ihe vote of this day, will prove that both parties are blameable. 
True, sir, | hold the past Administration accountable for a 
string of bold, hi:h-handed, and unnecessary measures, that 
vave (he first impulse toa state of things that surrounded us 
with a fictitious and an unhealthy prosperity, which caused 
your Treasury to ove: flow; but candor compels me to admit 
(iat Admmisiration and anti-Administration men encugh to con 
stitute a majority in this House, not only nibbled at the bait, but 
they seized hook, sinker, and all, and twisted it under their 
tongues as a sweet morsel. Noram IT surprised at this; for 
plenty, bh in our private and public relations of life, begets 
extyavasance, With almost the same unerring certainty that 
water wil! rundown hill. 1 holdthe present Administration ac- 
countable fur not having attempted to arrest this state of things, 
when peaty has vanished, and bankruptcy has ensued. Per- 
haps tney are both to be pitied and, to some extent, pardoned; 
for [know itis extremely hard for a spendthrift, after he has 
wasted his fortune, to lower his expenses, and bring them with. 
i his means: and this reforming and economical Administra- 
tian would be much and deeply mortified to acknowledge to the 
American people that they had been humbugging them in rela 
ion to the expenses of the Government. Though [have pro- 
mised not to give tomy remarks a partisan cast, and, in order 
io keep from violating my promise, I must pass to another view 
ofthe subject. 1 am not, Mr. Speaker, opposed to the sysiem 
-finternal improvements on the grounds of its unconstitutiona- 
liry, for Linost heartily with the able chairman of the Commit- 
we on Roals and Canals, (Mr. Mercer,| that Congress has the 
power to appropriate money for precisely such purposes as 
that which isembraced jn the bill now under consideration; but 
even if fhad my doubts upon the subject, 1 would feel ashamed 
(being a mere mushroom, that has sprung into political exist- 
ence from the growth oi a night, and will, perhaps, wither in 
another,) to get up here and gravely attempt to prove the un. 
constitutionality of a measure that has received the sanction of 
this Goveriiuent almost every session of Congress since the 
commencement of the Government. Having on all proper oc- 
casions declared this opinion to my constituents, it is due to 
myself to avow them here, and declare that my opposition 
springs from the unjust workings of the system. Allow me to 
sayto the honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rosgerr- 
son,} that hisage and talents entitle his opinions to the highest 
deference and respect. Hence, sir, his calling into question the 
constiiuiovaliry of this doctrine sits well upon him, while it 
would be presumption in me. 1 feelno disposition on the pre- 
sent occasion to detain this Mouse with any expose I might be 
able tomake of the unjustand unequal operation of the system 
of internal improvements. The only object Thad in view in 
addressing the House, wasto appeal to the members to stay all 
appropriations of this kind, if not forever, atleast for a time. 
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Sir, Lhave anxiously looked for a move from some quarter 
of this House to lessen the expenses of the Government. True, 
sir, my colleague and friend [Mr. Carrsr] has introduced some 
general resolutions of inquiry upon the subject of retrench- 
ment, but they are permitted to sleep the sleep of death upon 
your table, 1 want not an injudicious movement upon this sub- 
ject; no, on the contrary, | would be pleased, indeed, to see the 
leading and experienced members of this House, on both sides, 
Corgetting fora time, if they could not forever, their party as- 
sociations,) make a united and vigorous eflort to consummate 
the object contemplated by the compromise tariff. There is 
patriotism and intelligence enough in this lfJouse to bring about 
that result. It must be, sir, it cannot be otherwise, that much 
useless and unnecessary expense can, by a proper course of 
conduct, be lopped off. Ido not wantto see a curtailing that 
would prove detrimental to the public good; on the contrary, I 
want to see the move made by the practised arm of an enlight- 
ened and an experienced statesman, free as possible from the 
partizan politics ef the day. For, sir, it is my opinion that in 
that way only can this country be saved from a pational debt 
that is now hovering over us; and unless an effort is made to 
check the present tendency of things, by 1842, instead of the in- 
come and expenses of the General Government meeting upon a 
level as was fondly believed, the debit side will lap over consi- 
derably. That there is a probability that such will be the case 
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no gentleman will deny. ‘Thea [ask this House if they are wil- 

ling, under all the circumstances thatsuriound this question, to 

vote $459,000 for the conunuation ef the Cumberland road, when 

there is no pressing necessity for its completion? It is the duty 

of the Government, as well as individuals, to look at theit 

means before they eugage in expense either for ornament or 

profit. Then. sir, let us lonk for a few moments at the condi- 

tion of your Treasury. This report which I hold in my hand 

exhibits the probable income and expenses of the Government 

for the present yeai-—the income is estimated at $31,800,000, the 
expense of the year is estimated at $32,230,000, which shows a 

deticit of near a million of dollars; it will also be recollected that 

seven millions of Treasury notes, authorized to be issued by the 
act of October last, is estimated among the resources of the Go- 

vernment. The chairman ef the Committee of Ways and 
Means had as good a right to estimate the ten millions of Trea- 
sury notes now proposed to be issued by the bil upon your ta- 
ble asthe seven millions. If you will deduct the seven millions, 
this report exhibits a deficit in the resources of the Government, 
for the present year, of near ten millions of dollars. Let me ask 
this House, when will a change take place for the better? Never, 
I fear, unless you reduce your expenses as well as 
your income. Here let me say to my political friends that 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
acknowledged leader of the Administration party in this 
Hfouse, insists in his report that the estimate of the ex- 
penses for the year can be lessened two or three millions of 
dollars. Are they willing that the organ of this extravagant 
Administration shall exhibit to the country greater evidence on 
the score of economy than they? If so, those who refuse to 
join in the reduction should stop their denunciation upon the 
subject of extravagance. TI also wish this House to recollect 
that we are now in the midst of an experiment—not the exploded 
one, sir—I mean the compromise tariff. Two favorite objects it 
was thought would be effected by this compromise. Frst, it was 
thought to be an important matter to lessen the resources of the 
Government, and t.ereby put a step tothe scramble that was 
here waged for the surplus revenue, Nobody seemed to doubt 
that such a state of things would beget corruption. Another 
great object was to ailay the excitement that had been produced 
by the adoption of the protecuve ee This co promise 
act is not yet matured; and while the friends of ine manutac- 
turing interest. so far as I know or believe, are confider.t that 
they have suflicient age to live under the operation of the com- 
promise, would it not be strange, passing strange, that a reform- 
ing Administra-tion would have to revive this exciting question 
in order to act out its economical wants? Thope the cup will be 
permitted (o pass, for,sir, the peace, prosperity, and permanency 
of the Union are involved to a considerable extent in that ques- 
tion. When 1842 arrives, ifyour Government isin debt, andan 
increase tax has to be resorted to, my life on the issue that the 
protective policy will be revived, not forthe purprse of pro- 
tecting your mannfactories, but for the purpose ef covering 
your profligacy. Whata strange spectacle this would present 
to the American people. While the party in power are studi- 
ously endeavoring to make the people believe that, if they are 
turned out of power, the friends of the manu‘acturing interest 
would come in and revive the odious tariff, they, themselves, 
are galloping down the hill of insolvency, which will ten times 
more assure'ly revive the tariff. For myself, sir, knowing that 
it is the anxious wish of my country that the expenses of the 
Government should be brought down, I will vote against all ap- 
propriations that can possibly be dispensed with, regardless of 
when or on whom the honor may attach, should any follow 
from a retuin to the days of economy ; for although I feel an 
ar xious solicitude for the success of my political friends, yet I 
trust I feel a greater solicitude for the peace and prosperity of 
my country. Ihave said as much or more than I designed to 
say when Larose to address the House ; I will, therefore con- 
clude by expressing my earnest hope that the appropriation 
will be refused, and that the bill will be recommitted to the 
Committee of Ways and Means with the propozed instructions. 


REMARKS OF MR. SOUTHGATE OF KY. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. SOUTHGATE rose, and said: 

Mr. Speaker: It was not my purpose to have spoken for the 
first time on this question; nor do I now intend to elaborate an 
argument in support of the bill. But, sir, the extraordinary 
proposition of my colleague, [Mr. Unp&xwoop,] and his yet 


{Here one of the Kentucky delegation remarked, you are 
mistaken, a majority of us have voted for the bil!.] 

I rejoice that itisso. T feel a proud satisfaction that Ken- 
tucky has not yet cowered under the influences that we know 
are exerting here to defeat this bill. The principle, yes, sir, 
the vital principle is indivisible, and hence IT regard the propo- 
sition and argument of my colleague as founded in a selfish- 
ness of purpose not characteristic of himself, or of the State 
from which he comes. He proposes to abandon this road. and 
surrender the jurisdiction to the States in its present unfinished 
concition, and upon what principle? Not because we have not 
the money and cannot geti'; not because we are released from the 
moral and legal obligation to extend this road tothe Mississippi: 
not because the advantages of this roa! to the commerce and 
social intercourse of the East and West are not apparent; not 
because we have not the constitutional power; not because the 
road is not national; but, sir, strange to tell, because Green ri- 
ver and Big Barren river are not embraced and have not 
received the kind and fostering care of the General Government, 
presented and count as they have been in times to the 
favorable consideration of Congress, with all his zeal and enerry! 
Sir, I will not stop to inquire whether Kentucky has had 
her full share of the public money. I know she has not; but is 
that an argument why we shall withhold from other parts of our 
own West that which in justice and right belongs to them. 








The people of the West have paid mto the public Treacory 
since the year 1816, upwards of eighty millions of dollars fo: 
public lands, besides their full share in the consumption of those 
articles of foreign production upon which the tart! operated 
They have submitted to the erecton of cordons of forts, light- 
houses, beacons, and other Northern and Eastern improve: 
ments on the seacoast and elsewhere, for the protection of the 
people and the security of commerce. Yielding to the force of 
circumstances they could not control, they have been truly the 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ tor other more favored 
ports of the country; and now, sir, when they demand for you, 
nota favor, but the fulfilment and execution of your ewan con 
tract, the performance of that for which you have long since re 
ceived a valuable consideration, they are told, not by the man 
oft the North, but by one of her own sons, “I am determined to 
abandon you, because Green river and Big Barren river have 
not long since received their share of the public money.”’ And, 
sir, the South is invoked to aid Kentucky in her zeal to end a 
system founded in esmpacf, and carried out thus far in good 
faith; and they come with congratulations that this abominable 
symtem is about to be surrendered and sacrificed on the altar of 
public opinion; but they come not with an argument against 
the policy; not with reasoning and deduction drawn from the 
Constitution, that commerce means a traffic, confined to the sea 
and not to the land; not that this road is sectional, and that only 
some six Or more States are interesed and to be ben fited by 
its construction; not that the Governmentffitse!f might not 
in winter or autumn use this road for the purpose of transmit 
ing supplies and munitions of war for the protection of our 
frontier, when our rivers were Closed with ice, or the supply ot 
water insufficient; not protesting thatthe South itvelf had nos 
always opposed this road upon bigh constitutional ground, and 
resisted it because it was partial, sectional, and selfish: no, sir, 
with no such arguments as these, but with threats thai we are 
“digging mines which will produce an explosion thal may 
shake our political fabric!’ And are theee the arguments we 
are called upon to answer?) Are we to be threatenel and force. 
to abandon this road, surrender our long-cherished opinions a! 
our policy, and, above all, our plighted faith, because, hy po 
sibility, the tariff may hereafler be increased, anid, 
quence, the fear ofa Southern earthquake? 

The gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Honsry] gravely remind 
ed us the other day that if we persisied in this measure he 
would not be answerable for couseruences; that something se 
Lious might ‘ollow; dissolution seemed to be squinted at. Well, 
sir, Iconfess that lam tired of these continued sectional denun 
ciations, thrown out iz ferrorem to act upon usin the dischas 
of our high and responsible trust. I can tell the gentleman 
from Georgia he mistakesthe character of the people of the 
West, if he supposes they are to be driven from their purpos: 
by threats as to cowsequences, No, sir. Give us an argument, 
we will listen to you. If we have wronged 5 ou, tell us how, 
when, of what you complain; give us the “story of your mis 
fortunes,” and, 1f we have done you injustice, most cheerful 
will we retrace our steps; but do not, 1 beseech you, do por 
threaten us with your rolcanors, We canbe persuaded, by 
not drivenor frightened. We compromised the tariff! with you 
becanse you said you were injured; and now you say that you 
forced us, you compelled us, to yield; and, emboldened by tha 
experiment, you are making another, JTregretthat I om con 
pelled thus to notice the argument, HM argument it can be 
called. 

But we are told that this appropriation ought not to be made 
because the Treasury isempty; that ts no faultef mine, nor has 
Kentucky had any agency In producing it; nor is it necessary 
TI shguld step to inquire who has. The people are now busily 
engaged on this question themselves; they are determined t 
know where the money is, and why and wherefore this state of 
things exists One thing we do know, and that is, that 
few of the defaulting receivers of public moneye, pot vain in 
office, have more than doubled the amount proposed to be ny 
propriated by this bili in their hands. Yee, sir, upwards of one 
million of dollars. Whether we shall ever cet this money o) 
any part of it, I know not; it would seem to be doubtful, from 
the fact that in oneor mé@re instances the defaulter owes up. 
wards of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the Go 
vernment has security for twenty thousand only! How much 
more ofthe public money isin the hands of the two thousant 
end upwards of defaulting post masters and receivers of the eu-- 
toms, not now in office, I will upon some mere fit occasion & 
deavorto show. And, sir, when the veil chall be removed fram 
the new swarm who are now in office, andl the amour! reported 
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dareto maintain them.” Ith: softer occurred to me, str, tha: 
rome of the political notions of the day are somewhat atmos 

pheric. or tinctured with the pounds, shillings, and pence con 
sideration. I listened the other day to the gentleman from 
Arkansas, (Mr. Yeut,) when he was so earnestly engaged iy 
discoursing about economy, end reform, and yetrenchmen:, 
and who seemed to have taken upon himeelf the paternity of 
that measure. Now, sir, he seaid nothing about the want of 
economy, ot constitutional power, touching this appropriation: 
he votes for this bill; in fact, he sees no want of economy or 
constitutional power » make aroad in Arkansas. provided you 
will callit a military read. You find Ohio, Indiana, Minos, 
afid Missouri, men of all parties, ali voting for this b'll; no anp.- 
posed want of power or notions of economy can induce them 
to vote against this bill; all conscientious ecruples are removed; 
not even an empty treasury restrains them. But, sir, lhave 
said more already than I intended to have gaid: and, in conclu 

sion, permit me to remark, that apprepriafions to this road, nn- 
der the faith of the compact and agreement made by this Go. 
vernment withthe people then inhabiting a wilderness, but, 
now grown full of strength and power, have been marie by al- 
most every Congress, and approved by every President from 
the days of Jefferson to Jackson, and at periods when a la:ge 
national debt was hanging over us. And vow, sir. I demand to 
kaow, will you abandon this syad? Will you ‘ell that people 
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who have never forsaken their country in the hour of her peril, 
that you have now forsaken them! No, sir, you cannot, con- 
sistent with the a poe —- and, for one, as 
long as I have the honor of a seat here, I will carry out in good 
faith that which our fathers so wisely commenced, and that 
which I believe will promote the welfare of our common 
country. 





Cone:++-2xp Sess. 
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DEBATE ON THE SEMINOLE WAR, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1838. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, on leave, reported a bill making a par- 
tial appropriation for the suppression of Indian hostilities for 
the year 1538. 

The bill having been read twice, Mr. C. sent to the Clerk’s ta- 
ble, to be read, a letter from the Secretary of War, and another 
from the Acting Quartermaster General, setting forth the abso- 
lute necessity for an immediate appropriation. 

The bill having been committed — 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved a suspension ofthe rules, to en- 
able him to submit.a motion that the House go into Committee 
oft the Whole on that, and the bill for the protection of the north- 
ern frontier. 

Mr. WIME inquired if the motion was adebateable one. 

The CHAIR replied that it was not. 

Mr. WISE aad if it had, he should have offered some ob- 
jections to going into commiitee on this bill, for he saw no reason 
for taking up a partial bill, when there was a general bill already 
hetore the House, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG might be permitted, after the remark of 
the gentleman from Virginia, to repeat what he had before said, 
that, when the other bill came up, he anticipated a general de- 
bate; but the necessity of the present bill was shown from the 
fact that the War Department had nothing to pay but drafts, 
and they were returning protested. 

Mr. WiSB. Ifthe appropriation 1s now made, there will be 
nothing to debate about 

Mr. BELL had examined, as well as he could, the grounds 
upon which this partial appropriation was made; and he believed 
that there was a necessity for some amount; how much, it would 
he for the House to ascertain 

Mr. CamMBaeLENno’s motion was agreed to, and the House ac- 
cordingly went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Connor in the chair,) and proceeded to the conside 
ration of the above bill. 

.As soon ae it had deen read by the Clerk, 

Mr WISE rose to address the committee in oppoation to the 
measure in the form in which it was presented. Thia, said he, 
ig juatsuch a intl as Lexpecied. Itis just in this way thatall 
the immense sume of the public money which have alrendy 
been expended on this war have been extract d, like teeth, from 
this Houree. They wait to the last moment, when debt has 
accumulated till payment cannot any longer be deferred, and 
then, at the pinch of necessity, we are told we must pay, or the 
credit of the country will suffer. In this way there have been 
dragged from us the pive or ten millions of dollars which have 
already lavished on this divxgraceful, wicked, fatal contest. We 
have just been told here, by the Delegate from Fiorida, that the 
regular troops of our Army are without their pay, and that the 
disbanded militia are in the same situation. Task how much 
will ultimately be required for this war when this is the state 
of matters afier all the sums we have appropriated?) Will any 
company, any capitalist, oc a combination of men, be 
willing to take thirty millions, and agree to pay the expenses 
which have already been incurred? Will any gentleman here 
undertake to tell us how much this war has cost us already? 
| here take the responsibility, and T will act it out, to de- 
clare in my place that I will not, with my own knowledge, 
vote one dollar more for it, till we have some details, some 
intelligible account, as to the expenditure “of what lias already 
been given. Has the Committee of Ways and Means in 
jermed us how this versace | has been spent?) Will they tell this 
Hlouse how many ateamboats are st this moment lying idle 
in Fiorida, at an expense for their hire of many thousands of 
doliare a day? Will they jet us know how many harpies are 
now feasting on the spoils of Government in that Territory? 
Is there, in faci, a war there atall! IT have information from 
the best sources, sources which are now within reach, gen- 
tlemen recently from the spot, aud now in this city, and who 
will come forward and testify, if you will grant the investiga. 
tion 1 have demanded —which assure me that there is, at this 
moment, no war in Flovida, but that which is kept up by the 
Government officers, and by the people who are battening and 
fattening on the money of the nation voted by this House to 
prosecute that war. These Cherokee mediators, whom you 
employed, whom you have withdrawn, and whom you have 
treated with auch base perfidy by seizing and binding the Semi- 
nole chiefs whom they had succeeded in binging in to treat 
with you, while the white flag of truce was yet flying over 
their heade. These Cherokees tell youthat the Seminoles de- 
sire peace. Sir, it is acts like these, acts of base and double 
perfidy, first to the Cherokee mediators and then to the Semi- 
nole chiefa, men who ought to have been taught morality by 
your examples as civilized men, professing to be christians,—it 
is these things which keep up that disgraceful war which is 
waating and desolating your Southern frontier. Will not this 
House inquire how the millions we have given have been made 
away with? For one, Las an American citizen, feel sufficiently 
disgraced already by this base, dishonest, and disastrous con- 
test, and I will not budge one step farther until matters are ex- 
plained. Let the troops wait: if all the money ts wasted which 
should have paid them, let them wait. Icannot helpit. 1 will 
not give another dollar till we have the money accounted for. 

Mr. DOWNING, the delegate from Florida, addressed the 
Houee in reply. [owns to his very inconvenient situation, in 
one corner of the House and on the opposite side of the Speak- 
er’s chair, the first part of his remarks was in a great degree 
jost to the reporter, He subsequently removed his plaee, and 
was better heard.) He said he felt himself called upon, " the 
remarks of the gendeman from Virginia, who had declared that 
he would vote no further suppty till some account was given, 
to vindicate the course of the Admitistration in the conduct of 
this Seminole war. The gentleman had stigmatized the ad- 
vigers and conductors of it from the beginning, and had charac- 
terized the war itael{fas base and wicked in its origin, disastrous 
in its progress, and almost ridiculous in its conclusion. Now, 
aa to the commencement of this contest, it had been based upon 
a treaty made between the United Siates and the Seminole tribe 





Seminole War.—Mr. Wise, Downing. 


of Indians; a treaty which had been entered into by their great 
leading chiefs, which had never been disavowed, and against 
the fauness of which not a whisper had ever been heard, as 
having been obtained by fraud, or by the dealing out of whis- 
key. Chetreaty had been made by a man whose character in 
his own country was unimpeached and unimpeachable; to 
whose escutcheen no stain, no stigma, dare attach; he meant 
James Gadsden. It was a transaction which eould not be said 
to have been hurried over with a view te deceive; it had been 
entered into coolly, and with full Jeliberation. It was therein 
provided that certain chiefs of the Seminole tribe should go, and 
with their own eyes view the country to which they were in- 
vited to remove, and which they were to receive in exchange 
for the lands they were torelinquish. The provision was com- 
plied with. The delegation did go, and on their return acceded 
to the treaty, as did afterwards the Seminole nation. Was 
there any thing like fraud in this? But afierwards, when the 
land was to be delivered upin exchange for our money and 
other lands, they acted as Indians ave found to act in every case 
—they failedto comply. They took the money, and after they 
had waated it, then they eaid there was fraud. This was their 
usual course; they woulddyv soin every case. Andnow, after 
these wretches had thus broken the treaty, murdered our citi- 
zens, burnt our property, and ravaged and burnt our towns, 
now gentlemen refused to appropriate any mere money to carry 
on the war. It was very true that the progress of the war had 
been unfortunate, It had been prolonged beyond the expecta- 
tions of any human being; but let him say to gentlemen who 
complained se vehemenily of its ill success, that it had been 
thus prolonged by them. 

Mr. D. said that they had prevented the Administration from 
using effectually the means in their power, from ending the 
war by brisk and energetic means, in pushing the enemy to ex- 
tremiiy, by so acting on public opinion as to create sympathy 
for the savages, and thus force the Government to listen to 
long and delusive parleys for peace, and to waste precious time 
in #0 doing; and this out of sympathy—sympathy entertained 
by ge;ticmen who, living far at the North, know little or no- 
thing of thé’ real state’‘al fhe tnatter He repeated the assertion, 
that all the procrastination complained of bad been justly 
chargeakle on Northern men. From them came the cry to let 
these poor devils have time; yes, let them have time, donot 
press them toremove. This sympathetic cry was heard all 
over the North, from the pulpit andthe press. There was no 
sympathy withthe Southern white man, no feeling for those 
who had suilered, whose estates had been ravaged, and their 
families butchered in cold blood. Yes, had these Indians been 
placed, as they ought to have been, under the jurisdiction of 
the law; had they, when they had perpetrated their savage 
murders of women and children, been handel over to the civil 
magistrate, the war might long ago have been ended. But no, 
(he public sentiment at the North called for sympathy—for 
sympathy with any thing that had color, whether red or black. 
When the wives and children of white men were butchered 
mercy and without provocation, were there any overflowings 
of thistender sympathy forthem? Oh! no, it was all for the 
Iniians and negroes; here, above all, it boiled and bubbled over 
in abundance, 

The gentleman from Virginia had said that the people of Flo- 
rida were battening and growing fat on the spoils of the Go- 
vernment. He wished he couid carry that gentleman to the 
spot, and could show him the desolate fields, the sireets erowd- 
ed with fugitives from the scalping knife of the Indian. Fat- 
tening! 
making money out of this war?) What had they wherewith to 
supply the Government? with provisions? horses? mules? 
Their fields were ravaged, their property latd waste, their 
horses driven off, their country a wilderness. Tad the geutle- 
man been able to prove a singie tem of all the charges made 
of these people fattening on Government spoils?’ The House 
had heard one story of wagons hired at 10a day that might 
have been got for $5: and they had heard another about certain 
frauds in Alabama, where a Government agent made a contract 
ail put a balance inhisown pocket. But was it for the peo- 
ple of Florida to be abused and taunted for this?) The genile- 
man, he was very sure, did net know their true situation? 
When the very meansof life were taken from them, were they 
to be told that they were battening on spoil? On what testi- 
mony had the gentleman made such acharge? Whatev-r it 
might be, no man who knew the facts could believe the charge 
for a moment: and he felt assured that the gentleman himself, 
from his known candor, would, when better informed, retract 
the charge. 

Mr. Wise here interposed to explain. He had not charged 
the people of Florida, er any body in particular: he declared 
that there had been a lavish and enormous expenditure of mo- 
ney, and had called the House to inquire. The charge of fat- 
tening on the public spoils was pointed more particularly at 
Government Contractors. 

Mr. Downtno resumed. In the whole Territory of Florida 
t ere was not a single Government Contractor; whether for 
horses, shot, or provisions The contractors were to be found 
where the supplies were to be furnished, but there were no sup- 
plies to be furnished from the wasted fields of Florida. Tt was 
in Kentucky the gentleman must look for the contractors for 
horses; in New York and Charleston for the contractors for pro- 
visions. Where did the public money go to? Not to the poor 
setilers in Florida. All they got of it was $6a month as the 
price of their sweat and their blood, and even that poor pittance 
the gentleman was for refusing to pay. Was that the justice of 
this Government? Afier the people of Florida had undergone 
the toil and danger of the field, and had been regularly dischare- 
ed, were they not even to receive this poor $6 a month? 

Mr. Wiss again interposed. He had not said that. He had 
said, let the Government pay all necessary contracts; but, be- 
fore they appropriated more, even for these poor citizens of 
Florida, let Congress take some steps to get at an account of the 
expenditure of its money; and not let the harpies hover over 
that suffering region, and devour what ought to go to pay these 
troops. 

1. Downie said let Congress give the money, and the pxo- 

vie of Florida would see to that. The difficulty with them had 

n the impossibility of getting the Government’s money out of 

the hands of the disbursing officers, for want of an acquaintance 

with all the formalities of office,of which they knew nothing. 

They had been in this way kept out of their just dues until 
their very heart was sick. 

But what did the gentleman from Virginia propose? Why, 
after he had got a committee of investigation; after they had 
called [for persons and papers from al} parts of the universal 
world; after he had there discussed this whele mass of evi- 


Where coull the people of Florida find the means of 
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dence; after the committee had made a long re 
reports, why, then, and not tll then, the troops in Florida were 








rt, nay, two 


to receive their money. Now, Mr. D’s plan would be, first, let 
the Government pay ajust debt and end the war, and then go 
on and canvass, and censure, and impeach, whoever deserved 
punishment. Had he (Mr. D.) the management of matters, he 
would certainly give the gentleman a committee to his own fu}} 
satisfaction—a committee of his own choice; and not let the 
friends of the Administration make the report; because, how. 
ever true it might be, coming from them it would have little 
weight with the public. Give the gentleman hisown commit. 
tee, and then, humble as Mr. D. was, he pledged himeelf to be 
able to justify this Government against the world in every act jt 
had authorized in thisseminole war. It might have been de 


, ceived by agentsat a distance, whom it was se to trust and 


to believe. But had not its army been commanded by some of 
the Geuerals of highest standing in the service? Was the Quar. 
termastet General a corrupt perso? Would any man say it} 
As to the hire of wagons, &c. was the country to be told that, 
becau-e nearly a thousand militia officers had been employed 
and many of them from necessity made disbursing officers, this 
was made a reproach upon the Government? ere his con- 
stituents to be publicly abused on the floor of Cougress for this? 
These tings, if trae, de not atiach to the skirts of the Govern. 
ment. hat unjust and illegal claim had been passed by the 


| Departments? What Quartermaster had been proved guilty of 


| 


malfeasance? Was the Government to be held answerable for 
all the acts of these thousand militia officers? Were charges to 
be publicly made here based on anonymous letters—anony- 
mous, at least, to the House? 

(Mr. Wisg here said the letters to which he had referred 
were not anonymous; and he had produced affidavits, with the 
names of the witnesses signed to them.] 

Mr. D. said all that might be so; let the gentleman carry this 
testimony tuthe proper public officers, and if the charges were 
proved fraudulent, he was very sure they would not be passed 
at the Departmente. If the real object of the gentleman was 
to prevent frauds, that was his obvious course. If his pupers 
were p.$ presented et the Department, he ought not to com. 


oe 


Me if the G6Vérnment cad not notice them. If the gentleman 
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ad had no experience in these matters, Mr. . woui 
lend him his. 

(Mr. Wisk said he had had experience of his own, which 
was quite enough to warn him from trusting, at least, one of the 
Departments. ] 

Mr. D. resumed, and said he had always believed the gentle. 
man from Virginia to bean upright, worthy man, who aimed 
at doing justice; he never had entertained any other opinion of 
him; but it was Mr. D’s firm belief that his own knowledge of 
tne Indian character was better by far than that gentleman’s. 
He had lived very near the ludians for ten years; and it was his 
deliberate conviction that, if the Cherokees had never gone to 
Florida, this war would have been ended before this time. 
Those me:iators, of whom the gentleman spoke so warmly, 
had peace on their lips here, and war there. Mr. D. had re- 
ceived letters, which were not anonymous, which stated that 
Jumper and Alligator, two of the Seminole chiefs, declared that 
the Cherokees had told them that, if they month only hold on 
till the spring, Congress would appropriate no more money, 
and they conld hold the country. He had three letters, which 
confirmed this statement, and similar statements had been pub- 
lished in Florida. Sam Jones, the celebrated chief who now 
held out, would have come in with the others but for this as- 
surance. And had not these Cherokees proved true prophets? 
Had not the House refused to appropriate, save in the most 
pressing emergency? If the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means had not been fearful of the state of feeling in 
tho House, he would not have been driven to bring in a partial 
appropriation, like that now aske@ for. 

One gentieman had said, a few days since, that we had 10,000 
troops in Florida, and that there were wore soldiers there than 
the entire number of the Seminoles, chiefs, squaws and pa- 
pooses inciniled. This might be so; Mr. D. was rot sure of 
their numbers. But he had always heard that, in conductinga 
war, if 10,000 were found insufficient, (le proper course was to 
send 20,000. But gentlemen now said, ‘iat if 1U,000 were found 
not to be enough, withdraw all ofthem but 2,000 or 3,000! Now, 
whether these Seminoles were in a fair field or foul, in swamps 
or in hammocks, or wherever they might be, one thing was cer- 
tain, that they were like the Irishman’s flea, when you put your 
hand upon them they were not there; and therefore the army 
had to be diviced into different portions, and therefore a greater 
number of tro:»ps was necessary. Would the gentleman, to 
save a few dollars for an Administration which was lately 
charged with havingso much money that it was not safe to 
trust it in their hands, send buta few troops where many were 
needed, and thus risk or sacrifice white lives?’ And all for eco- 
nomy! Why, but yesterday, and it had been said that the war 
wasjust; that the barbarities of these Indians were such that 
they must be put down; but now Mr. PD. had learned, for the 
first time, what the justice of a war was; a war was just up to 
five millions of dollars; yes, up to that amount the war was 
just; but if itit went over five milliens it was unjust and we 
must investigate. [A laugh.] The Seminoles were said to be 
oppressed! ‘This was the first time he had heard the war spo- 
kenof in that strain. After suffering a!! that bis constituents 
had done at the hands of these savages, the poor Indians were to 
be pitied! and part of the Territory of Fiorila niust be given up 
rather than carry the war any farther, Ifit had been proposed 
tothe gentleman from Virginia to give up the Dismal Swamp 
to Nat. Turner, would the gentleman have consented? Yet 
they in Florida were to give up their territory to these Indians, 
and applications were coming in from all parts of the country 
for Congress to free their slaves. He would tell gentlemen 
here, once forall, that whatever might be the legislation of 
Congress, they should never locate these Indians among 
them, and they never should free their slaves. 

They had been told, by the speeches in that House at the 
commencement of this war, that fourteen skeletons of compa- 
nies might have suppressed the whole Seminole disturbance- 
Then the tune was changed, and a bo'y of troeps was to be 
forced into that Territory sufficient to carry on a European 
war. And now they were told that too many troops had been 
sent. Atthe time this war broke out, if any one had told the 
inhabitants of Florida, who lived almost in the midst of these 
Indians, that their lives and property were ia danger, that there 
was the slightest possible apprehension of Indian hostiliti 
the man would have been set down asa fool. Noman dream 
that the troops in the Territory were not sufficient to put dowa 
any thing of the kind. When, afterward, the war broke in like 
an avalanche wpon the astonished people, immediately those 
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known it all beforehand. Oh, yes; they had 
SS thing that had happened! Mr. D. insisted that 
the Government was not atail to blame. General after Gene- 
ral had been sent, and troop after troop. And had they ever 
heen defeated in the open field?) Never. They had driven the 
Indians t» the wali, once and again; but no sooner were the 
wretches beaten than they beggec for peace, and we had spared 
them and fed them. It was these Indians, and not the people 
of Florida, who had fattened on the public spoil. But, after we 
had spent eneugh og 4 upon them to have paid the expense 
of another campaizn they had broken through the guards, 
and were now fighting us azain. Inquiry had been made about 
the conduct of General Hernandez, for imprisoning the chiefs. 
What would gentiemen have had him do? Would they have 
had him say to these wretches—Go, take your freedom, return 
to your people, come back again, armed, and fight it out like 
men? Was that what they meant tosay? If it was, Jet them 
speak out. Mr. D. said that it was believed in Fiorida, by 
those who had an - of knowing, that Powell had 
come to the post of Hernandez with the express purpose of 
seizing him, and holding him as a hostage; and, but for the 
vigilance of Hernandez and Jesup, that he would have effected 
his object. And ifhe had, div any body believe that that House 
would have heard any thing of a resolution for inquiry in re- 
ard to this conduct of Oceola? No. Gentlemen had no sym- 
vathy fur those whe had not color on their skins. White men 
might be betrayed or murdered, and all was well; all their 
tender feelings were reserved for Indians and negroes. ; 
Mr. D. sfid that the character of their country was peculiar, 
and rendered it difficult to conduct a war; that the miiitia forces 
employed had been enlisted for three months only, and of this 
short period much was consumed in coming and returning; be- 
sides, all which, being raw troops, they were wasteful in the 
field, and consumed as much provision as would subsist nearly 
double the number of regular soldiers accustomed to serviee. 
Then, in addition to all, Florida was sickly in the summer sea- 


son. During that part of the year, the war must necessarily 
cease. All the country thus lost had to be regained the next 
campaign. Provisions had to be recarted to the points where 


they were required. Vexatious delays were unavoidable; and, 
in fact, if all the time wasted should be deducted ‘rom the cam- 
paigns heretofore, it would be found that, since the commence- 
ment of the war, our troops had actually had scarce nine 
months of fighting time. 

Mr. WIRE rejoined. Isaid that the Florida war was iniqui- 
ious in its inception, disgraceful in its progress, and disastrous 
in its termination; and if those who hold the power in this House 
will give me the opportunity of tes!Ing the truth of that posi- 
tion, Lam ready to meet them on every ground, and to demon 
strate such to be the fact. I speak, indeed, nothing on my own 
knowledge; but I speak from information, part of which Is offi- 
cial, and has been submitted to committees of this House. 
jreat as has been the extravagance in the expenses of this war, 
that forms the least disgraceful feature in it. It was with unfeign- 
ed surprise that I heard the delegate from Florida say that not a 
whisper had been heard against the Seminole treaty. I will now 
tell that gentleman that, more than twelve months ago, the com- 
plaint was made here in this House that the treaty was a fraud 
And how wasit fraudulent?) A proposition was made by the 
Indian chief, who was their agent in conducting the treaty, to 
which the nation agreed, that commissiouers should be ar. 
pointed as well on the part of the United Siates as of the Semi- 
noles, who should go and visit the land of promisg which 
had been offered them beyond the Mississippi; and that 
no treaty was to be concluded until these commissioners 
came back, reported the result of their examinations, and the 
plan of removal should be approved by the nation. But, in- 
stead of complying with these provisions of the treaty, the 
United States commissioners, when they had once got their 
indian colleegues across the river Mississippi, persuaded and 
bribed them to make a treaty there, which they accordingly 
did. But the treaty was never confirmed bv the Seminole 
nation. Tsay, therefore, that the Seminole tribe, with whom 
you are at war for a breach of treaty, never did make the 
ireaty; they took the initiatory steps towardsa treaty, which the 
United States authorities chose to regard »s making the treaty, 
ut no such treaty was ever consummated; and I affirm again 
that this was iniquitous in iis inception, and, if opportunity 
shall be afforded me, the fact can be as fully demonstrated as 
that other similar and undeniable fact, iiat you never made a 
valid treaty with the Cherokees. I must say that the gentle- 
man betrays a total want of information on the subjee:. He 
told this House that, at the time of the breaking out of this 
war, there Was not a man in Florida who believed that any 
armed foree need to be sent there to guard against Indian hosti- 
lities, and that the man would have been called a fool, or a 
coward, who should have suggested such an idea. Does the 
gentleman know to whom he is applying these epithets? Does 
he know that the Governor of Florida himself, Joun H. 
Earon, did not only suggest such an idea, but embody it in 
an Offfeial letter to the War Department?) That in that letter 
he expressly warned the Government that if it did not ‘ake the 
i cessary steps of precaution, hostilities must necessarily en- 
sue? That the course the Government was pursuing was cal- 
culated to give countenance to the idea then prevailing among 
the Indian chiefs, that it was intended to make slaves of their 
children, and that, if peace was to be preserved, it was in ‘ispen- 
sable to have such an armed force in Florida as would be suffi- 
lent to overawe epposition? Can the gentleman be ignorant 
of this fact? And yet is it not in perfect contradistinction to 
the position he has assumed here? 

_Mr. DOWNING here rose to explain. The gentleman from 
Virginia could not but know that when men had a favorite mea- 
sure to carry with the Government, it was a very common ex- 
pedient to prophesy utter destruction to the Government and 
the country, unless that particular measure should be adopted. 
Governor Eaton never did believe that a military force was ne- 
cessary to overawe the Seminoles. As to what had been said 
about the treaty, they had a statute in Florida that the word nei- 
ther of an Indian nor ofa negro was to be believed against that 
of a white man; and, independently of the statute, Mr. D. 
Was not inclined to take either Indian or negro teatimony 
pone 9 that of respectable officers of the Amierican Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. WISE. I made no request that the gentleman should (to 
so. Lam myself asouthern man as much as he, and I have 
much the same feelings toward the black or the red ckin, and 
the testimony of either; but I take the testimony of the Govern- 
ment’s own agents. [ shall call upon those commissioners 

themselves to state if that Seminole treaty was not mace beyond 


the Mississippi; and I will produce the testimony of white wi 
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nesses on the question, whether it was ever submitted to the 
Seminoles for ratification. And besides, if this tribe is a people, 
with whom we are to treat as a nation, as a foreign nation, ora 
nation quasi foreign, then their voice is to be heard. The gen- 
tleman may be a lawyer, as Lunderstand heis. Lappeal, there- 
fore, to him as such, whether both parties to a treaty are not w 
be heard? And I now again say, that when the facts shall be 
exposed, it will be },roved that this wasa fraudulent treaty, and 
that the Indian chiefs had good grounds to believe that their chil- 
dren were to be enslaved. This I believe onthe credit of Secre- 
tary Cass, who furnished me with the letter of Governor Eaton 
Yet no armed force was sent into Florida for nearly a year after 
tis warning had been given to the Department, and not till hos- 
tiliues had actually broken out. The gentleman is very ready 
to become the champion of the Administration; but he will find 
ita heavier task than he imagines to relieve the War Department 
from its responsibility in this matter. The people of Florida 
themselves ought to know who it is by whose criminal neglect 
desolation and-ruin have beer brought upen their homes. I 
make no attack uponthe people of Florida. I will vote not for 
five millions only, but fer fifty millions, if it be necessary for 
their defence. But asto the appropriation now asked for, I be- 
lieve that, instead of arresting the hostilities in Florida, its only 
effect will be to render that unhappy Territory still more deso- 
late. 

Again: I have said that this war has been most disgracefully 
conducted. How many millions has it cost us? Will the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means tell? Has the 
Wat Department communicated the amount tohim? I donot 
ask to wait ull a committee of investigation has been appointed 
to have every possible obstacle and stumbling-block cast In its 
way by the whole Executive Department. {rom the President 
himself down to his lowest events. I will call upon the Secre- 
tary of War to give usa sta’ .nentof the total amount, and how 
it has been expended. I wail call for his balances, and I will 
see whether the enormous sums we have appropriated have 
gone bona fide to pay our own trosps, or to feed the harpies 
who are battening onthe public purse. I am told that this war 
is now costing us at the rate of $73,000 aday. We have already 
appropriated eight or nine millions, and twenty millions will 
not pay our expenses thus far; and yet how much nearer are 
we tothe end of the war than when the predecessor of that 
gentleman (Mr. White] made his first pathetic appeal to this 
House? I heard that appeal, and I made no cavil. I said that 
the Territory must be defended. I voted the money asked for. 
I voted more and more year afier year. Thelped to pour out 
the public money in floods for the same objec’, till the reports 
of the national degradation and disgrace have come up to me 
withatongue to which I must listen. I cannot refuse. Itisa 
yublic duty to inquire. Whathas been the course of the war? 

{ave not corps after corps been massacred, from Dade’s 
bloody field to the last disastrous battle? You have captured 
Micanopy and Oceola, and does not Oceola boast in his prison 
to this dey not forty braves have been taken? And this by the 
utmost force of a nation which, a little while ago, was bearding 
France, and now talks of calling England to explanation about 
the capture of the steamboat Caroline. You have been put- 
ting out your strength for years, and you have killed about forty 
braves. Yes, you had Jackson’s own troops, the veterans of 
your standing army, Vesides all your militia and volunteers, 
and these heroes of nature have met you with the loss of forty 
braves. How, ask, can this have happened? Is nobody in- 
formed? Isthe Government not at all to blame? Does the 
whole fault le in distant contractors? Surely the gentleman 
himeelf must find it his duty to join with me in ths inquiry, 
and to hold the head and not merely the members responsible. 

I say further, that this war has been conducted ina manner 
morally wrong. It bas been marked on our part by perfidy 
after perfidy. and treachery upon treachery. Was there no 
perfidy in the capture of the young chief, Wild Cat, the son of 
Philip, whom you used as a spy to bring in Micanopy and 
Oceola under the white flag of truce, and then sejzed him and 
carried him a prisoner toSt. Augustine? The Cherexegg have 
been here abused and trampled upon for acting as mediators. 
But was it not your Government itself who sent them? Were 
they not applied to to become mediators, and officially employ- 
ed by the Government to tempt the Seminoles to peace? They 
went toGen. Jesup. He officially recognised their character, 
and sent them to the Seminoles as mediators. And were they 
successful? Yes. They carried in the head chiefs. They were 
unarmed. There was noambuscade. Does not this contra- 
dict the assertion that the Cherokees acted a double part, and 
told them to hold on till spring, and Congress would not appro- 
priate. Gen. Hernandez will swear that Jesup gave him or- 
ders to capture those chiefs at all hazards; and, if Gen. Jesup 
should be put on his oath, he will bring the responsibility of 
that order to another quaricr. There is an old chief, well 
known here, who writes from the Wigwam in Tennessee, and 
who originated those instructions— ; 

Mr. Downinc here inte sgosed, in explanacion, and stated that 
Alligator and Jumper, instead of having been brozght in by the 
Cherokees, came in after they had left the ground. ie did not 
know what might have been the authority of Gen. Jesny,, er 
what would be the testimony of Hernandez, but this he dia 
know, that although he did not porsess the | loodthirstiness of 
the writers of some of the letters he had received, if he had been 
Gen. Jesup, the whole of those chiefs, who were all murderers, 
should have not only been taken prisoners, but left pendent on 
the crooked limb of a yellow pine. 

Mr. Wiss resumed. Ihave no doubt, from the feelings of 
that gentleman, that he might beled to commit an act which he 
would afterwards deeply repent. But though the force of feel 
ing might betray him into acts of violence, or even of inhumani- 
ty, Inever could bring myself to believe that he would be 

uilty of deliberate treachery. If he had caught these Indians 
in the act of murder, he might, as he says, hang them on the 
branch ofa yellow pine, but he never could have had recourse 
to treachery and perfidy to entrap them. 

Iam now going on, said Mr. W. with the facts of the Chero- 
kee mediation. These mediators made three successive visits 
among the Seminoles. The first attempt to bring them toa 
conference was unsuccessful. The second so far succeeded as 
that they brought inthe chiefs, all of them that would come, 
under their flag of truce. The gentleman asks why Sam Jones 
was left belund when the others came in? I will tell him why, 
aad the reason exhibits but one specimen of the conduct of 
Jesup towards these people. Gen. Jesup had threatened, for 
certain reasons, that if Sam Jones was ever caught, he would 
put petticoats on him—a species of ireatment of which the Tn- 
dian warriors stand in the utmost dread and horror—and there- 
fore he told the Cherokees he never would sugrender himself. 
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Th» chiefs were brought to the camp; they came under a flag 
of truce, in reliance on our good faith and they were immedi- 
ately bound and carried to prison, A runner who had accom- 
panied them, end who stood waiting to watch the result of the 
interview, no sooner witnessed this act of American perfidy, 
than be instantly turned about and carried the intelligence back 
to Jones, who renewed the war. Again the Cherokee mediators 
were employed to make a third effort. They went, and at the 
risk of their own lives, penetrated within the lines of the Semi 
nole force. They were met and told that they muat not ap- 
proach; that if they attempted it they would be in danger of 
being scalped by Jones, They then returned to Gen. Jesup, 
from whom they obtained letters expressive of his entire sa- 
lisfaction with the manner in which they had discharged their 
mission, and his confidence in their integrity and good faith. 

Mr. Everert, of Vermont, here asked that the letters of Gen. 
Jesup might be read, and they were read at the Clerk’s table ac- 
cordingly, viz’ one to the Secretary of War, and the other to 
a delegation of Cherokees, both dated the 15th of December, 

S37. 

Mr. Wiss now requested that the delegate from Florida 
would read the letters on which he founded the assertion that 
the Cherokee mediators had played a double part 

Mr. Downine thereupon read, in his place, portions of two 
letters addressed to him, dated December 29 and December 31. 
He then stated that, at the time Gen. Jesup’s letters, just read, 
were written, he was unacquainted with the fact of the dissimu- 
lation of the Cherokees. But Mr. D. was informed that the 
General had now become of the same opinion with himself. 

Mr. Wist proceeded. Now the genueman from Florida has 
done just as T did. We has made a statement on the authority 
of letters, parte of which letters he has read, without reading 
the names of the writers So did T, and my letters were sub 
scribed with as good names as his; nay, I perceive (for the 
gentleman has had the goodness to hand me the letters) that 
one of these names is the very same which was subscribed to 
the letier to me; and whenever that gentleman will get his party 
in this House to take up the gauntlet which I have cast down to 
therm, I will produce letters here, not anonymous, but from as 
hig and honorable men ae are to be found in the United States 
army. And now I ask all generous and high-minded men 
wheiher the character of these Cherokee mediators is to be 
blasted by rumors like these, and that in the face of the fact 
that they did go to these Seminoles at the risk of their lives, and 
did succeed in bringing in their war-chiefs, and when it is 
owing alone to their mediation that Gen. Jesup now holds those 
chiefs as his prisoners? And how did he get them? By an act 
of atrocious double perfidy: first to them and then to the Chero> 
kees who brought them in. Is not this the true cause of the 
continuance of hostilities? Is it not the obvious and the suffi- 
cient cause? The Indians can no longer rely on Gen. Jesup’s 
flacs of truce. [is own conduct has demonstrated to them that 
if they venture in, for the purpose of negotiating, they will 
immediately be seized and made prisoners. What more can be 
wanting to continue the war? And though these people are 
Indians, and under the ban of this Government, these facts will 
rest on their own internal evidence. They stand as a dark 
monument, a lasting opprobrium on onr national character; 
and now, to turn away the pudiic indignation from themselves 
they charge treachery on their own pacificators. Bat Lappeal 
to the generous feelings of the gentleman from Florida himeelf 
to cast such suspicions from his mind, and I ask him whether 
he ought not to be very careful how he ventures to whisper 
such a charge without the most conclusive proof. Tam sure 
the gentleman himself will say that the whole matter wants 
investigation. 

And now, to show the information which this gentleman bad 
from Florida before this war began, Lrefer that gentleman and 
this House tothe documents for 1835 and 1836, for the letter of 
Governor Eaton, to which I before referred. Hostilities broke 
out in December, and this letter was written in the March 
previous. 

{Were Mr. Wisk read the letter of Governor Eaton, comment- 
ing upon it as he proceeded. } 

Mr. Downina here observed that Governor Eaton had after- 
warts been ashamed of that letter, and retracted the opinions it 
contained, and that legislative action had subsequently been had 
with regard to it. He said that he had never known a man from 
the North to come into Florida that was not an Indian plhilan- 
thropist, and he had never known any one to leave that Terri- 
tory who continued to ie such. He had himself been once in 
the same situation, and he would now venture to say that, let 
him carry the strongest advocate of the Indians in this House 
into Florida, and make him their neighbor for a little while, and 
when twenty or thirty of their cattle had been stolen, all their 
Indian sympathy would vanish ina moment. 

Mr. Wiser eaid that he cared not for the sickly sympathies to 
which the gentleman alluded. He was now speaking, not 
about men’s individual feelings, but on affairs of a public and 
national character, on the operations of the War Department. 
Ihave shown that Governor Eaten argued against the good 
faith of that treaty, on the policy of its execution, and gave 
timely warning tothe Gevernment thatthe etepe they were 
taking were wrong. Why should he ever have retracted these 
opinions, and how ¢id it come to pass? Now, it dees so hap- 
pen that T know all about that retraction, and | know this be- 
cause all the papers and correspondence in the War Depart- 
ment in relation to this whole subject were confidentially com- 
municaicd to me by Governor Cass. 1 introduced into this 
House a ;esolution calling for information, which was 
adopted; and the next day a messenger from the Depart- 
ment came to me to know what papers I wanted. I 
answered, all: sen! me all; and I got the whele. I ne- 
ver permitted inyself {o regard these papers for one moment 
as confidential. They were the regular files of the Depart- 
ment, offizially communicated on a public call, and among 
them I founda clue to this retraction of Governor Eaton. As 
to the letter itself, it proved tobe prophecy. Had it been given 
by inspiration, it could not have preved more correct. Every 
prediction it contained was fulfitied tw the letter. Hoatilities 
did break out, as he had predicted they wouk', and there was no 
force present in the Territory to overawethe enemy. But, af- 
ter every line and letter of this communpicatica had thus been 
sealed by fact, circumstances aflerwards arose which rendered 
it the interest of this same Mr. Eaton to look out for an excuse 
for having written such a letter. Letters passed between him 
an! Mr. Secretary Cass, in which Mr. Eaton was told that it 
would never do to have the people of the United States know 
that such a letter as thie had been written, and that yet no *eps 
had been taken by the Secretary, and hence the retraction of 
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the files ofthe War Department, if they have not becn nope! 

will prove ite truth, [Mr. Wise here proceeded to read vart 
ous other letters and ducuments, addressed to the War Depart 
ment, confirming the opinion expressed by Governor Baton. | 


So the House will see that Gov. Eaton is nut alone Wo be h.ased 
at. Thereare the orders of the Department; here isthe warn 
ing. Every body knows the result 

The Seminole treaty wae made in 1822. It wae nots 
till 1834, and the Seminoles and Mickasukies never did agre 
it. Instead of pursuing the advice given in these letters, W 
Thompson, the Indian agent, laid hands upon Oce 
pound him fast toalog uatil he should consent to bring in | 
Indians to give their assent, and a fist of the Mickasukic ‘ 


taining details of the names of men and women, with their chi 
dren, were delivered to him for that purpose, Thus cocreed, | 
lid bring them in, and obtained a certificate from Thomp 
that he had fully complied with his engagement. He then t 
turned to his people, and the next day Thompson died wi 
nineteen balls through his bo ly 

Before the late seizure of their chiefs by Hernandez, so pacit 
were the feelinge and intentions of the Indians, that 
United States soldiers were found by them wandering in t! 
wooda, having lost their way, the Indians sent thera in wit! 
guides to their own camp. WU it be said thot Oceola, in persor 
slew Thompson, f answer that that chief, since his capture, ! 
enid that he defies the proof that he has ever been cuilty « 
massacre or murder. He admitathat he killed Thony but 
avers that he did it as an open declaration of war. He declare 
that he will have nothing to say to General Jesup; all he a 
ani desires is, that he may be sent to his ‘Great Father 
be sure, there is eomething ludicrous in the application by such 
a chief of that phrase to our President,) and that he may have 
an opportunity of telling to the children of bis Great Father the | 
grounds and causes of this war. Teay bring himhere Letus | 
hear his story. We have heard of his battles, let us now hear 
from him the history of hia wrongs. Indian of white man, } 
ewmnot but say that he excites my wonder and 
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admiration 


Phis nation and its army are bound to accord him praive for his | 


great qualities and achievements, and if he is not to be believed 
hecatse he jaan Indian, I can point to white witnesses who will 
confirm hia testimony 

Why, then, should this war be carried on in treachery, ar 
ustcha boundless coat? Why shall we hunt down, at the 
point of the bayonet, a people who have forced us 
them? a people whodeclare that they desire peace, but dar 
meet your Generals to propoee i, for fear of treache 
ivarder? As tothe people of Florida, whenever their « 
shall come here, and ask that they be adinitted as a Suite, | 
pledge to him that he shail have my aid; but I beseech him 1 
to persist in driving these Indians into the sea, Why may they 
not be suffered to remain on the soil as thetr brethren have 


to reenect 


mained in Virginia! The remnant ofthe Pamunkies are now 
in that Commonwealth; and to this day they continue regularly 
to bring in their pairs of wild ducks as tribute to secure the te 
nure ot their land. Let these Indians alone, and they will 


dually melt away and disappear before the white po; 
But if you insist on driving them away, what is to hex 
them? The Indian policy of General Jackson is now 

effect. You have carried tribe after tribe over the Missi 
and concentrated them in vast nuntbers, with all their fee! 
and resentments burning in thew bosoms, on the jsrontiers ¢ 
Arkansas and Missouri. Behind them are the Pawnees and the 
eavage Camanches. Allthey have to do is to catch wild bh 
frem the vast herds on the prairies, and to make a dash i 
yuur settlements without a moment’s warning, and 
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can get your troops in motion, to retire beyond your reach; ai | i i ivi the vivers emptying into 
how can you prevent it?) As to provisions, they have the innu- |; st] ret which fall intothe Atlantic Ocean. 
merable herds of buffalo; and what, Task, will be the end ofall { 1. Cy i rtained by agreement, anda 


this? How many thousands of troops must you embody 0 
standing army to protect you from this tremen lous power 
Already you heara voice from the Seminoles. Alrcady you 
have more than one Oceola beyond the Mississippi; and belie v« 
it, the day is coming when you will see the policy of the immor 
tal Tecumseh carried into complete effect, and all these tribe 
united as one man. Nay, the Government is car rying mout 
them. It is forcing them to remain at peace w r. 
while, at the same time, it is putting arms into their hand Be 
assured that their long debt of vengeance wil! one day be yard to 
the full. Inthe meanwhile, I, for one, will never vote another 
dollar to carry on this war, unless I have some strong: 
stration of its necessity. 
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NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
SPEECH OF MR. DAVIs, 


Or Massacuuserrs. 

In Senate, June 18, 1838—The motion of Mr. Wr.c1ay 
Maine, fur leave to bring in “a bill to provide for survey! 
the Northeastern boundary line of the United States 
ing to the provisions of the treaty of peace of {733, b 
under consideration— 

Mr. DAVIS of Massachusetts, addressed the Senate os 
lows: 

Mr. Presipent: The chairman of the Committee on F 
Relations, who has just resumed his seat,{[Mr. Bucwanan.| he 
deprecated in earnest terms, a war with Great Brivala, and so 
do 1; but neither that, nor any other cons‘deration, shal! 
me from meting out to our citizens that measure o 
which is necessary to preserve peace at home This is 
Important Question, and one that ought to engage the mo 
ons atiention of the Senate; for the eardy progress of ev 
here has nearly exhausted the patierte of Maine. I know | 
a dey, aninteresting labor to invesugate old lines, and to ira: 
through a long period the evidence by which they are sustain 
Ic isthe last task that one cosa covet here, «specially afier t 
searching mind of my coleague has exhausted itself upon the 
subiect. But the atiestion of the country must be aroused 
to the matter, [ft capivt and must not slee Pp ip its present po 
ture; and, however paioful the effort, 1 feel bound to employ 
the time Of the hate while I advert to some proofs and view 
of the subject which were left unnoticed by my colleague. ‘I 
apply thea proofs, I must necessarily advert to eviden e, 
which he dwelt upon with a force and clearness that 1 cannot 
hope te Improve. J have bestowed time enough upon this su! 


ject give ita full examinauon; and I hesitate not to declare j St 
the there really is no question in the case, so clear and decisive | 
da the evidence; and it really seems to me that while our com- 
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Gulls of Mexico and St. Lawrence. The names are given, ay 
matter of convenience, and we might as well contend that 
Washington is not in the District of Columbia, because jt has 
a name of its own, as that Fundy is not in the Atlantic, or that 
the oceans of the earth combined are not the great sea, because 
each has a separate name. 

But this part of the question has been so fully argued that | 
will not further dwell upon it than to say that ie treaty itself 
independent of all oiher considerations, leaves uo Coubt where 
the northwest ange of Nova Scotia is. 

But there 1s another view of the question, and I rose chief 
to add something to what my colleague advanced on thi. head 

Ist. I will prove that a line drawn due north from the head 
of St. Croix tiver to the highlands was ¢stablished in 1621, and 
has ever since been the west boundary of Nova Scotia. 

2d. That since 1763 the south line of Canada has been, and 
now is, a continuous line drawn from Chaleur bay, which se. 
parates that province from Nova Scotia, along the highlands 
southwesterly which divide the rivers which empty themselves 
into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, to the 
waters of Connecticut river. 

3d, That the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was, at the 
making of the treaty of 1783, in this south line of Canada, at 
the point where the west line of Nova Scotia intersected it. 

4th. That it follows, from these facts being established, that 
the lines described by the treaty coincide with the lines of the 
two provinces as they had long existed, so far az Massachusetts 
(now Maine) is bounded on them. - 

_ 5th. That Great Britain established and maintained these 
lines as the true boundaries till 1733, when the treaty was made 
and afterwards, till she found her interest would be promoted 
by own'ng a portion of Maine which lies between Canada and 
New Brunswick, and would afferd a freer and better communi. 
cation between these provinces. 

All this I will prove from the official acts and declarations of 
the Government of Great Britain. 

The great question is, where is the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia? fur at the same point is the northeast angle of the United 
States. When the treaty was made, Maine was a part of Massa- 
chusetts, New Brunswick a part of Nova Scotia, and Canada 
was called the Province of Quebec. With this explanation I 
proceed: 

First, as to the west line of Nova Scotia. The Province of 
Nova Scotia was granted by James the First, in 1621, to Sir 
William Alexander; and 1 will ask attention to the west and 
north boundary, which alone are i: portant in this inquiry. 
The west line begins at Cape Sable, the southwest point of 
Nova Scotia; thence across the entrance of what is now called 
the Bay of Fundy, but was then called a great inlet of the sea, 
to the St. Croix river; th. nce up that river to its highest spring 
or head; thence north to the waters of the ®t. Lawrence, or, as 
it was then called, the Great River of Canada; thence down the 
bank of that river to the sea, and round to the place of begin- 
ning. Mitehell’s map of this province, published in 1755, was, 
as is agreed, used by the negotiators in making the treaty in 
i753, and on this map this line appears running due north 
until it reaches the south branch of the St. Lawrence, and 
then down the bank, making the northwest angle at this point, 

In 1763, France ceded Canada, which was bounded on the 
south bank of the St. Lawrence, which separated it from Maine 
and Nova Scotia, to Great Britain, who thus became the pro- 
prietor of agreat portion of North Av.erica. In that year, the 
King issued his proclamation establishing the Province of Que- 
bec. By this proclamation, it appears that he moved the sout/ 
line of Canada from the river to ihe highlands, so as to em- 
brace within the Province of Quel c the valley of the St. Law. 
rence. Thus, a large tract of land was taken from Maine and 
Nova Sco'ia, and annexed to Quebec. In passing from west to 
east, this new south line is represented as cressing the St. Law- 
rence in the 45th deg. of north latitude, and continuing on that 
parallel across the Lake Champlain to the highlands, then 
“along the highlands which divide the rivers which empty 
themselves into the said St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea, and also along the north coast of the Bay des 
Chaleurs,” to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, &c. Thus, the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia was moved back with this line, 
which extended along these highlands from near the head wa 
ters of Connecticut river, norineasterly, for thiee hundred 
miles, to the head waters of Chaleur bay, which lies between 
Canada and Novg Scotia. No other change was made in the 
lines of Nova Scotia or Maine by the proclamation, except thus 
‘« piace their northern front on these highlands. 

In 1774, this south line of Canada was confirmed by an act of 
Parliament, in which the description is reversed, and runs thus: 

“Bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleur, 
along the highlands which divide the rivers that emply thein- 
selves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea, to a pointin forty five degrees of northern lautude, and the 
easiern hank of Connecticut river,’ &c. 

t In 1763, James Murray was made Governor of Quebec, ani 
-hr south line of the province, as described in this commission, 

s identical with that in the proclamation and act of Parlia- 
ment. 

In 1767, and in 1774, Guy Carlton was made Governor, and 
in both of his commissions the line is similarly described. 

In 177°, Frederick Holdimona was made Governor, and the 
renewed description of the line in his commission runs in this 
language: 

“ Bounded on the south by aline from the Bay of Chaleur 
along the highlands which divide he rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into 
the sea, to,” &c. 

I read this description, for this commission bears date only 
six years before the making of the treaty of 1783, and the line 
remained unaltered when that treaty was ratified. a 

1 will now bring down the history of the west line of Nova 
Scotia to the same period. . 

In 1763, Montague Wilmot was made Governor of this pro- 
vince. His commission says, in allusion to the removal of the 
north line from the river tothe highlands: ; 

“We have thought proper to restrain and comprise [the 
province] within the following limits, viz: to the northward 
our said province ehall be bounded by the southern boundary 
of Quebec, as far as the western extremity of the Bay of Cha- 
leur,” &c.; “to the westward it shall be bounded by a line 
drawn from Cape Sable across the entrance of the Bay of Fun- 
dy to the mouth of the river St. Croix, by the said river to its 
source, and bya line drawn due north from thence to the 
southern boundary of Quebec.” 

The same description is repeated in the commission of Fran- 
cis Legge, in 1773, and in that of John Parr, in 1782, and the 
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ne continued unaltered till the ratification of the treaty. Hero 


w the ficts are. 

oD top, oe ea the act of Parliament, and the commis- 

i col the several Governors of Canada, all concur in makiag 
Bee uth line of Canada one and the same continuous line, 
- oo63 to 1783, stretching along the highlands that divide the 
= emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence from those 

ach fall into the sea, from Chaleur bay, at the northeast, to 
> aters ofthe Connecticut river atthe southwest. in_run- 
ae distance, it passed first between Canada and Nova 
ee next between Canada and Maine, and, lastly, between 
Canada and New Hampshire; in all, about 300 miles. ba 

In regard to the west line of Nova Seotia, the patent of Fir 
William Alexander, in 1621, and the commission of each ee 
cassive governor, demonstrate Clearly that this line run -~ 
north from the head of the St. Croix, in the first instance, tll it 
came to the bank of the St. Luwrence, but, after 1763, only to 
the highlands, where it fell upon the south line of Canada, and 
‘here terminated, making, with that south line as_ it stretched 
eastward, from this point of intersection, towards Chaleur bay, 
ihe northwest angle of Nova Scotia. ; de 

Thus were the south line of Canada and the west line of Nova 
Scotia described, and thus did they intersect each other, form- 
ing the northwest angle of Nova Scotia in 1783, when the treaty 
of peace was negotiated. . 

Now, sir, I think I have redeemed one part of my pledge, by 
»roving that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, at this point 
pftime, was at this south line of Canada, which formed one leg 

Mauch were the facts in 1783; and now let us look at the treaty 
and consider the boundaries assigned to this quarter of the 
United States _ The King of England, in the first article, ac- 
,nowledges the United Siates, naming every State, “to be iree, 
sovereign, and independent States. * And r linquises 
all claims to the government, propriety, and territorial rights 
of the same and every part thereof.” Thus showing a c‘ear 
purpose tu make every part and portion’of the territory of each 
state free and independent, however the bounds might be. The 
reaty then proceeds: : ; y ; 

“and that al/ disputes which might arise in future on the 
subject of the bound: cies of the said United States may be pre- 
rented, it is hereby agreed and declared that the following are 
and shall be their boundaries, viz: rrom the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia, viz: that angle which is formed by u line 
drawn due north from the source of St. Croix river to the 
highlands, along the said highlands, which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from 
ihose which fall into the Allantic Ocean, to the northwestern- 
most head of Connecticut river,” &c. : 

The place of departure is the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, spoken of, evidently, as a pre-existing angle made at 
the northwest corner of Nova Scotia by the west and north 
lines of the province, as they were established by royal autho- 
rity and an act of Parliament. But as no monument had been 
made at this corner, and the precise poiut where these lines in- 
tersected had not been ascertained, the treaty points out where 
boththe lines had been before established, and where they 
must intersect and make the angle. Having done this, the ne- 
gotiators proceed with their description along the north boun- 
dary of the United States, &c. till they come to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and then the treaty runs thus: 7 , 

“East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of the Fundy to its source, and 
from its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the AUantic Ocean from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence.” 

Thus you see how cautious the makers of the treaty were, 
for in this short description they have twice carefully delinea- 
‘ed both the lines now in question. Allow me co ask, in what 
does this description of the south boundary of Canada differ 
trom that in the act of Parliament; and in the subsequent com- 
missions of the Governors of the Province? In nothing, ex- 
cept the province line begins at Chaleur Bay, and the treaty 
line bezins at a point in this province line called the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia. In describing the province line, also, the 
rivers are sail to fall into the sea; while in the treaty they are 
said to fall into the Atlantic Ocean. This shows a difference in 
words, but none in meaning. The language of the act of Par- 
hament bounding Canada is: 

“ Bounded on the south by a line from the Bay of Chaleur, 
along the highlands which divide the rivers thatempty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea.” 

This language, without any ‘change of sense, is transferred 
into the treaty, and doubtless designedly, becauce ithad been em- 
ployed far twenty years to describe the line, and had received 
a practical exposition by common consent. No reasoning can 
make the truth, that this old line and the treaty line are identi- 
cul, more obviousthan this plain statement of facts, derived 
irom official British documents. 

In what does the east line of the treaty differ from the an- 
cient west line of Nova Scotia? In nothing. Both pass up the 
St. Croix, and both in a line due north to the highlands. It is 
true the words south boundary of Canada are used in the com- 
missions iustead of highlands, to designate the north terminus; 
but T need not again show that this line was on the summit of 
land here meant by highlands. The old west line of Nova 
Scotia, as descri from 1763 to 1783, is identical with the east 
lime ofthe United States, as set for h in the treaty, and the lan- 
guage formerly employed to describe it was incorporated into 
the treaty. Now, sir, if it be possible that a lingering doubtcan 
remain in the mind of any one, I entreat him to examine the 
British description of those lines, since the treaty of peace was 
made. In 1786, Guy Carlton was made Governor ofthe Pro- 
vince of Quebec, and the south line is described thus in his 
commission: 

“ Bounded on the south by a line frem the Bay of Chaleur, 
along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty them- 
selves in‘o the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean ” ; 

At this time the line run first between Nova Scotia and Ca- 
wala, and next between Canada and the United States, and yet 
hot a word of the old description isabated or altered, except sea 
i: changed into Atlantic Ocean, so as to conform to the treaty. 
Mr. Carkon was also Governor of New Brunswick; and in his 
commissiun for that province. of the same date, is a description 
of the west jine of Nova Scotia, which runs thus: 

* Bounded om the westwurd by the mouth of St. Croix river, 
by the said river to its source, and by a line drawn due north 
from thence.to the southern boundary of our province of Que- 
a the northward by the said boundary (of Quebec) as far 
as the weetern extremity of the Bay des Chaleury.” 
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This differs in nothing from the deécriptions I have recited, 
which were made before the treaty, but makes the lines afier 
the making of the treaty coincide with those which existed be 
fore, and places the northwest angle of Nova Scotia where it 
was before andat the time of making the treaty. 

This description has been reiterated in ti e commissions of the 
following Governors of New Brunswick, viz: Sir James Craige, 
in 1807; Sir Geoige Provost, in IS8l1; Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, in 
1816; the Duke of Richmond, in 1518; and Ear! Dalhousie, in 
1819. This is all British authority, British deseripuon, and 
British exposition, defining the lines of jurisdiction of her pro 
vinces where they bound on the United States. How do her 
diplomatists refute it?) How dothey prove that the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia is so vaguely described, and by such ill. 
chosen terms, that itcan never be ascertained? How do they 
prove that the highlands of the treaty are south of ihe river Si. 
John’s? How do they prove that there are no highlands divi- 
ding the waters in the manner mentioned in the treaty! When 
Great Britain secs the coincidence of the old province lines and 
the lines of the treaty maintained by the clearest proof, nay, the 
very description of the old lines carried into the treaty, and 
when by her own authority she has maintained the jurisdiction 
ofeach province to these lines, and no other, how can she set. 
up lines unheard of in the provinces, unknown to the treaty, 
and unsustained by any of the requirements in it as to the boun- 
daries? lines which, instead of dividing the waters of highlands, 
run across the rivers, and are one hundred miles from the high- 
lands that turn their streams into the St. Lawrence? : 

It is to be accounted for in but one way: she desires a portion 
of our territory for her convenience, and her selfishness blinds 
her to all other considerations. She perverts, evades, and mis- 
construes the plainest meaning of language—language inveited 
by herself, and steadily employed through a long series of years 
to describe the same objests. * ; 

She contends that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia cannot 
be identified, because if it be at the terminus of a line diawn 
due north from the monument to the highlands, it will strike 
them where the waters flowing down the southern slope do not 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, as required by the treaty. But, sir, 
let us begin at Chaleur Bay, and trace this line westward, or 
rather southwestward, for that is its more general course. We 
find it first separating Nova Scotia and Canada. On one side 
the waters flow into the St. Lawrence; this is as it should be. 
On the other, they flow into the Ristigouche, and through the 
Bay of Chaleur into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence into 
the ocean. They, therefore, fall into the ocean. Passing this 
part of the line over, we come to the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, at the northeast corner of the United States; and here 
we find Canada, sill stretching along the northern slope, with 
the waters flowing into St. Lawrence and Maine on the other 
slope, with waters still flowing towards Chaleur, until we come 
to the head waters of the St. John’s. These run down the 
south slope till we come near to the head of the Chaudiere, a 
river of Canada, opposite to which we find the head waters of 
the Penobscot. From Chaleur to this point is estimated to be 
two hundred and thirty miles; and all the waters flow into the 
Bay of Chaleur, or the Bay of Fundy, through the Ristigouche 
and St. Juhn’s. Proceeding westward, the line passes out of 
Maine, aad along between Canada and New Hampshire, to the 
head of Connecticut river. The distance is estimated at ninety 
miles; and the head waters of the Penobscot, the Kennebec, 
and the Androscoggin, start along the south slope; while those 
on the north slope fall into the St. Lawrence. The Penobscot 
falls into the sea through a bay of the same name. The Ken 
nebec and Androscoggin meet and pass through the Bay of 
Sagadahoc iotothe sea. From Chaleur Bay, therefore, along 
the highlands to Connecticut river, three hundred and twenty 
miles, all the waters are gathered into these rivers before they 
fall into the sea, viz: the Ristigouche, the St. John’s, the Pe- 
nobscot, and the Kennebec, and each of them enters the ocean 
through a bay. If, then, Great Britain is right in her assump- 
tion, that a river passing througha bay or gulfdoes not fallinio 
the ocean, none of the waters of this slope fall into the ocean. 
Yet, from 1763 to 1783, when the treaty was made, all the waters 
from Chaleur bay to Connecticut river, running down the south 
side of the dividing highlands, are represented as falling into the 
sea. So say the ae the act of Parliament, every 
commission of the Governors, and the treaty itself only 
changes the word sea into Atlantic ecean. Is this language, 
so often reiterated, so carefully transferred into the treaty itself, 
so plain and explicit, really without meaning? Does it utierly 
fail to delineate the object intended to be described, so as to be- 
come wholly inapplicable tothe line? Addtothis the fact that 
every thing besides this answers exactly to the description. 
The waters flow down the other side of these highlands into the 
St. Lawrence. And there are no other highlands from which 
they do so flow, or which, in this particular, can answer to the 
description. Is allthis evidence to be controlled and set aside 
upon the suggestion that a river flowing through a bay does 
not fall intothe sea?’ By no m-ans. I cannot persuade myself 
that the suggestion can raise a reasonable doubt in any ingenu- 
ous mind; butif it does, that doubt must yield to the other clear 
and certain proofs that, by rivers falling into the sea, these iden- 
tical rivers were meant. If this view needs strengthening, let 
me add that Mitchell’s map, in which these streams and bays 
are represented, was before the negotiators, and used to setile 
the topography, and for other purposes, in making the treaty. 
The matter was doubtless treated by the negotiators as it really 
is; bays were, as they always had been in defining these lines, 
esteemed parts of the Atlantic ocean; places in it, having names, 
like the Giank Bank. It is impossible that those who drew the 
proclamation, the act of Parliament, the commissions of the Go- 
vernors, and the treaty, could have entertained any other views, 
unless they designed to use language without any apprepriate 
meaning; for they cannot be understood otherwise than as meay- 
ing, by rivers failing into the sea,a!\ those streams which had 
their sources on the south slope of these highlands. Great 
Britain herself practically refutes all her reasoning, for she 
maintains to this day the jusisdiction of Nova Scotia, or rather 
New Brunswick, to that part of the south line of Canada which 
separates those provinces. This line is always described as 
passing from Chaleur bay along highlands which divide the ri 
vers emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence from those 
falling ingothe sea But there isnot a drop of water flowing 
from the southern side of this line which does not find its way 
to the sea through the bay of Chaleur. Yet she understands 
well how to find this line, by this description, and how to main- 
tain the jurisction of New Brunswick to it. 


I might call up many other matters to sustain my views, but 
1 forbear, feeling assured that Ihave redeemed my pledge by 
proving— 
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That the south line of Canada, from 1768 to this time, has 
been a continuous, unbroken, and unaltered line fiom Chaleur 
bay to Connecticut river. 

That the west line of Nova Scotia has, during that time, un- 
dergone no change 

That consequently, the northwesi angle of Nova Scotia which 
is formed by this fue, and so much of the south line of Canada 
as runs between that province and Nova Scotia, existed from 
1763 tothe making of the treaty, and still remains at the same 
point 

That the language employed to describe and establish these 
lines Was transterred into the treaty of 1783, without any mate- 
ria! alteration, for the parpese of establishing them as boundary 
lines of the United Scates 

That consequently these old lines and the treaty lines are 
comeinent and Kdentieal; and if the old lines can be discovered, 
all embarrassment ts removed 

It these things are so, (and who can doubt it?) there is not, 
and cannot be, a question where the lines of the treaiy are, nor 
whether they can be found. 

But, obvious as these truths are, clearly as it is proved that 
the provincial and the treaty lines are coincidest, yet | must ask 
the indulgence of the Senate to listen for a shert time to the 
reasoning of Great Britain herself on this subject, vefore the 
rapacious desire of acquiring our territory had bewildered her 
understanding. In 1704 a commission was appointed to decide 
which among several streams was the St. Croix of the treaty, 
The British commissioners claimed that the western branch of 
the Scoodiac was the point to start the line from, which was to 
run north to the highlands. The American commissioner pro- 
posed the head of the Magaguadavie; but the main branch of 
the Scoodiac was afierwards agreed on as the river ®t. Croix 
nained in the treaty. There was, however, much debate on 
this point; and I propose to read some extracts from the argu- 
ment of the British commissioner, to prove that he strenuousl 
contended that the province and treaty lines were identical, 
and that the west line of Nova Scotia did net stop short of the 
Nit. John’s, but crossed it, and extended to the hekiondie where 
we say the south line of Canada and the treaty line is, 

“The limits of Nova Scotia, at the time of the treaty of peace, 
were the same that were established when the prevince was 
anclenty and originally erected aud named, (1621,} in every 
respect, excepting the island of St. Johns, and the northern 
boundary line, which, by the erection of the Province of Que- 
bec. after the peace of 1763, was altered from the southern 
bank of tie river St. Lawrence to the highlands, pRscripEeD 
IN THE TREATY OF PEACE, |1783,] NOW UNDER CONSIDERATION: 
and, further, that with these exceptions. there nerer was but 
one and the same tract of country and islands that formed the 
Province of Nova Scotia.’’ 

It would be difficult for me to find terms to express a more 
degided opinion that the provincial lines of Nova Scotia re- 
mained unaltered by the treaty, and that the south line of 
Canada established in 1763is along the highlands described in 
the treaty, and therefore identical with the treaty tine. 

IIe next proceeds to prove by an earnest argument that the 
west instead of the main branch of the Scoodiac should be 
assumed as the stream intended by the river St. Croix in the 
treaty, and holds the following language, which proves clearly 
that the thonght of finding highlands sou.h of the St. Johns, o1 
of that entire river being assigned by the treaty of peace to 
Great Britai , had not as yetoccurred to her agents. He labors 
by the argument to prove the expediency of leaving the 
streams rising in each country with that jurisdiction where 
they rise, as far as possible, and affirms that by starting the 
west line of Neva Scotia from the west branch of the Scoodiac 
this might be accomplished as to all the rivers except the St. 
Johns. 

“A line due north from the source of the western or main 
branch of the Scoodiac or St. Croix will fully secure ‘his eflect 
to the United Siates in every instance, and also to Great Britain, 
in all instances except in that of the river St. John’s, wherein 
it becomes impossible, by reason that the sources of this river 
are fe the westward not only of the westirard houndary line 
of Nova Scotia, but of the sources of the Penobscot and even 
of the Kennebec, so that this north line must of necessity cross 
the St. John’s; but it will cross it in a part ot it almost at the 
foot of the highlands, and where it ceases 'o be navigable. But 
if a north line is traced from the source of the Cheputnatecook, 
it will not only cross the river St. John’s, within about fifty 
miles from Fredericton, the metropolis of New Brunswick, but 
will cutoff the sources of the rivers which fell into the bay of 
Chaleur.”’ 

How distinct and decisive this language is. He affirms that 
if the Cheputnatecook branch of the St. Croix or Scoodiac is 
established as the boundary of the treaty, and a due north line 
is run from its head, i? sill cross the sources of the rivers 
which fall into Chaleur bay before it reaches the highlands. 
The monument was placed at the head of this stream, and a due 
north line, as he deciared, does cut off the head waters of the 
Ristigouche, by extending to what we call the highlands of the 
treaty, and Great Britain knew this would be the result when 
she agreed tothat river. There was, therefore, no disagree- 
ment about the highlands, but Great Bri ain openly conceded 
that they were no th of the sources of the St. John’s and the 
Ristigouche. This is all we contend for. 

He next proceeds to prove, but I cannot trouble the Senate 
with the whole argument, that the west and north lines of Nova 
Scotia, down to the time of making the treaty in,1783, remamed 
unchanged, and « ontinued so after the ratification of the treaty; 
the west line of Nova Scotia and the south line of Canada 
being, in fact, the lines adopted in the treaty as the boundaries 
of the United States. He concludes his remarks thus: 

“Can it be believed, er for a moment imagined, that, in the 
course of human events, so exact a coincidence could have hap- 
pened between the actual boundaries of the Province of Nova 
Scotia and the boundaries of it described in this treaty, if the 
latter had not been dictated and regulated by the furmer? 

“Can any man hesitate to gay he is convinced that the com- 
missioners at Paris in 1783, in forming the second erticle of the 
treaty of peace, in which they have so exactly described the 
northwest angle, had reference to, and were governed by, the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia as described in the grant to Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, and the subsequent alteration of the northern 
boundary by the erection of the Province of Quebec?’ 


This argument literally runs on all-fours with us in its lead. 
ing views upon the questions now at issue. hk repudiates the 
idea that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia cannot be ascer- 
tained, as weil as the idea that the sources of the St. John’s are 
not designed, by the treaty, to be in the United States. It is 
equally cleag that the highlands of the treaty are nogth of all 
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these waters, and, of course, rejected the late notion that the Bt. 
John’s does not fall into the AUantic ocean according to the terms 
of the treaty. 

Great Britain, then, stands condemned by her own conduct, 
and eut of the mouths of her authorized agents. She has nv 
thing left to stand upon in support of her claime, but the fact 
that she succeeded in so puzzling the head of the Dutch king 
that he could not discover the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. 
1 will notoccupy the time of the Senate in attempting t@ refute 
euch absurd pretensions as that the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia is at Mars Hill. If Great Britain cannot be satisfied with 
the treaty description of the highlands, because the wa'ers «ec 
scending the south elope fall into bays insiead of the sea, 
while in every other particular the description is full, accurate, 
and complete, how can she content herself witha line from Cha- 
leur bay to Mars Hill, which, instead of running on highlands, 
cromes first the streamea of that bay, and next the waters and val 
ley of the great St, John’s} How, again, can she reconcile it 
with her objections to the true highlands, to contend for those 
between the St. John’s and the Penobscot, which, in no one par- 
ticular, correspond to the requirements in the treaty? 

This py proof that selfishness will lead us to extremitice; 
that it is a blind guide, and efien conducts those who take coun 
scl of it into the paths ef folly and dishonor 

Absurd as these claims are, they have been gravely urged 
by Great Britain. She secms to me to be anxious to dircuss 
every sort of proof but the simple language of the treaty; to rely 
on every thing but that which ie really too plain to admit of 
much argument or illustration. I had almost said she resorts 
to evasions and subterfuges discreditable to her. Is it consis- 
tent with the character of olevated, high-minded statesmen to 
set up such pretensions as | have described, to reeort to doubts 
and quibbles which have nothing to rest on, to see ifshe cannot 
worry or intimidate us out of a portion of our territory? This 
country should never countenance such a course; it should 
mark with disapprobation all petifogging in diplomacy; all 
shifts and evasions isterpesed to delay an adjustment of this 
controversy; we should stand on the treaty; hold to the evi 
dence there, and prevent its being smothered by the accumu- 
lation of other matter. Do this in the spirtt of manly firmness, 
in a tone that will rebuke the folly of quibbles and evasions, 
and thie dispute will soon end. We shall hear no more of 
highlands from Chaleur Bay to Mars Hill, or from Mars Hill 
west. Weeshall hear no more of a northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia at Mars Hill, or of any difficulty in finding the true north 
westangle. Great Britain must not be allowed to trifle with 
us, or te humbug ue. When she understands we are revolved 
not to cede any of our territory to her while she eets up uo 
founded claims to it, she will at once abandon that course, 
and we shall hear of no more theories about the necessity of find- 
ing mountains to answer to the description of the treaty, when 1 
exacts nothing but land high enough to divide the waters and 
turn them down each slope. 

1 have now gone through with the remarks I intended to sub 
mit respecting the proof to sustain the claims of the United 
wiales to these lines, and, consequently, to what Great Britain 
is pleased to call the dieputed territory. Tam aware that it is 
next to impossible to make this matter understood without the 
aid of correct maps to acquaint the hearer with the topography 
of the country; and after the very able and lucid arguments of 
my cotleague, nothing but a conviction of the duty I owe to 
Mase.chusetia, who has given her Senators instructions to 
preas this matter upon Congress, could have induced me to 
address the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Wri11ams] moves for Ieave to 
bring in a bill directing the line to be run and marked eccording 
to the treaty of 1783. ‘The detaiis of the bill are not before the 
Senate, for the leave is not granted. But the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has addressed us upon the eub- 
ject; and while he goes firmly aad strongly with us on the ques- 
tion of right, he avows in very explicit terms his opposition to 
such a measure. 

Jam happy to have his influence with us on the main ques 
tien; but as his opinions indicate the policy to be pursued by the 
Administration, | regret to find him arrayed against the mea- 
sure. 

His reasons are two-fold: that such a measure would in- 
volve us in a war with Great Britain; and, secondly, suspend 
a negotiation now proposed to be opened to adjust the contro- 
vere 

i should deprecate a war as much as he can; Lut T have no 
fears of such a result, for the measure itself can @ ve no just 
cause of offence, and Great Britain understands her own inte- 
reste better than to interrupt the peace of the two countries 
about this boundary. 

The controversy relates to the point of intersection of two 
lines, and this point isto be ascertained by certain natural ob- 
jects described in the treaty. Now, sir, can this be done with- 
oytexamination? Do you know whether these objects will be 
found until you examine, and whether it is possible to run the 
nes? It is plainly the meaning of the treaty, and the intention 
of the parties (o it, that this examination should take place, fu 
ia no other way can this partof it be executed. We say the 
provisions of the treaty are plain, and the lines easily run. 
Great Britain denies ali this, and affirms that the description is 
so Vague and unintelligible, that the northwest angie of Nova 
Beotia can never be idemified. What do we propose by thi 
measure? Nothing more than to search and see if we can find 
the objects described in the treaty, and run the lines by 
them. The bill does not propose to assert our jurisdiction, 
but to ascertain what our rights are. Now, sir, it is absurd to 
characterize an examination made for this purpoee as a hostile 
or unfriendly act. A controversy about boundary lines at a! 
times involves necessarily the right to examine the lines and 
the ranks by which they are identified. Who ever heard of 
this right being denied to an individual! T confess it is new to me 
that it Is queationed any where. Can Great Britain deny that 
shedisputes ourclaim? Canshe deny that the matter Is un- 
setiled? She will do neither. On what principle can she main- 
tain that an examination with a view to satifsy ourselves where 
the treaty line is (for this is all the bill proposes) is an unfriendly 
act?) If} should find Great Britain so unjust as to be alarmed 
at this kind ofinquiry; iff should find her afraid of the investi- 
gation, I should think she held back to conceal what ought to be 
known. Ido not desire that this act should be couched in any 
but the kindest, most respectful, and friendly terms. But af 
we have not the right to proceed in this way, we have no abso- 
lute right te makethe examination at all; for no right can be 
absolute which depends on the will of another. Ii we have 
no right to goon without the assent of Great Britain, and she 
Withhokis her assent, we are forever barred the right cyen to 
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look for highlands, or any of the objects specified in the treaty, 
orof inquiring into our boundaries at all. This is neither the 
meaning ol the treaty, nor the common sense of the thing. Gen- 
tiemen may, if they think proper, urge the inexpediency of the 
measure, but the right is clear, and may be exercised without 
any cause of oflerce; and, for one, am decidedly for going on 
withit. This region, as the Senate well know, was the theatre 
ofsurveys and explorations for ma -y successive years by a 
joint commission, who agreed ultimately in nothing; but, after 
al!, so far as I know, the line of the treaty has never been mark- 
ed out according to our views. Itis time tt was done,and an 
accurate description of that lime reported .o this Government. 
When that is done, it will be time enough to decide upon what 
future course Is expedient. 

But the chairman of the committee says this bill will arrest 
pending negotiation. In what way? It proposes no final ad- 
justmeint ofthe ce ntroversy; nor does it suggest a resort to for- 
cible measures to maintain our jurisdiction. It proposes no- 
thing incompauble with a friendly adjustment by agreement; 
for it is ynerely taking and perpetuating the evidence of our title, 
which is a matter entirely separate and distinct from an at 
tempt to close the uispute by agreement. 

But what are we to negotiate about? We were long since told 
by Mr Vanehan it was in vain tonegotiate about the line ce- 
scribed in the treaty, for negotiation was exhausted—all having 
been said which could be said, without any favorable result; 
andhe very properly asks, what possible utility can come of 
beating over the ground again? The invitation of Mr. Livings- 
ton was, therefore, steadily declined, although he varied it so as 
make it substantially a proposition to travel out of the treaty 
insearch of a line. Mr. Vaughan contended that all bases of 
negotiation Were hopeless, except an open one for a convention- 
al line; in other words, that the treaty should first be aban- 
doned, and then the parties should agree, as they were able to, 
upon some line dividing the territory. The minister of the 
United States came to the conclusion that this Government had 


no constitutional power to agree to such a line without the 
consent of Maine; and here the matter rested until Maine 
roused up this wirter. and insisted on having herright to the 
territory asserted Under these circumsta.ces, the British 


minister comes forward and proposes, as I understand the mat- 
ter, what Mr. Vaughan refused to accept at the hands of Mr. 
Livingeton—a joimt . on condition that the high- 

le shall not be sought for anv where except in the territory 
whieh we hold to be ours. This proposition is unfair and un- 
just inthe outset, and less favorable than the joint exploration 
under the treaty of Ghent, for that was unlimited. At best it is 
hut a repetition of that thing; and Mr. Vaughan has declared 
it will be as tutile, if repeated, as it was then. Twenty-four 
years have elapsed since that commission wasagreed upon, and 
we are now, obviously, in a worse condition than when we 
agreed to it; and, having the authority of Mr. Vaughan for say- 
ing it willend in nothing, 1 am constrained to look upon it as 
a proposition to dclay the adjustment which we insist upon. 
Great Britain has possession of about one-third ef Maine, and. 
while we make no objeetion,she is satiefied; but her policy, I 
fear. isto maintain rosecesion by such plausible means as are 
within her reach. Delay, negotiation, any thing but an inves- 
tization and decision of the merits. I go for measures that 
tendto other results than mere delay. IT do not see that any 
thing else is likely to come of this negotiation. But whether 
there is or not, this survey of the line need in no shape inter- 
fere with it. 

The chairman of the committee exhorts Maine to be patient, 
and to hold out a tite longer. And how long is this appeal to 
be made? It is now fifty-five years since the treaty was made, 
and we have less prospect of establishing our rights than we 
had on that day. The citizens of Maine, acting under her own 
authority, and in execution of her own laws, on what is clearly 
her territory, as all here admit, have been seized, imprisoned, 
and found guilty of offences against the laws of New Bruns- 
wick, and ignominiously sentenced for that cause. This has 
been reiterated again and again after long intervals. Thus she 
is forced from her jurisdiction, deprived of her property, in- 
hibited from extending her settlements and expanding her re- 
sources; and, after having waited for twenty years, from the 
treaty of Ghent, she is told, when she simply asks to have the 
line surveyed and marked, Be patient; don’t be hasty; it isa 
rash, pitate ect! When, in Heaven’s name, is the right 
time to come? When will the work of patience be perfect? 
When are indisnity, insult, and injury to cease? Has not 
Maine waited long enough? Where has this pacific proposi 
tion, this spiritof friendly adjustment, rested for years and 
years, since the decision of the Dutch King? I fear it inter- 
poses new for no good purpose 

‘Lhe chairman repuliates the idea that this exploration 1s to 
be a conventional line. If this be so, then the joint commission 
cando but one thing, and that is, to survey a north line from 
the monument tothe high!ands; for, if they vary from it, what 
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will they bein search of but some unknown boundar;? He 
treats as unfounded the comments of the Senator from Maine, 


showing that an agreementto run from the monument to lands 
which both parties agree are the higlands described in the trea 
tv, is full of danger, and substantially conceding evory thing. 
The only thing that could reconcile me, uader any circum. 
tances, fo such a proposition, ts the declaration ofthe Secre’ary 
of State. that the survey would be experimental, and, therefore, 
not bind: The Britich have anxiously endeavored to treat 
on that basis, because it evidently places the matter at their 
cisposal. 8 ise, for example, they refuse, as they do, to 
ogree to the highlands due north from the monument, and you 
ion begin to move along the highlands southwesterly until you 
wwrive at a point west instead of nerth of the monument, and 
hesays here are highlands described n the treaty. Can we 
By no means; for we not only admit, but contend, 
that the hiehlands are at this point, andall the way between it 
ind a point due porth from the monument. In a word, that 
they extend all the way from the northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia to Conneciicut river. We cannot deny, therefore, that any 
pointor place in this whole range is not a place in the high- 
lands described in the treaty. Tl, then, weassent to a proposi- 

nthat the northwest angle ef Nova Ssotia shall be where 
cree there are highlands, Great Britain will place 








deny i! 


both parti 


it Where she pleases. Maine ought to be alarmed at such a 
Proposition, for it yiel Is all Great Britain asks. : 
The Senator also contents strongly against passing a law in- 


vesting the President with a discretionary power to make this 
survey, as it would he unwise, impolitic and mischievous. Bir, 
we passed exactly that law last year, for we made an appropri- 
ation of $20,000 to survey this line, and authorized the Presi- 
dent tg do it; but he declined executing it, There was no fear 








of war then, nor any objections to such a discretion ichey 
body believed would be exercised by running re se rey 
aecetions reins is eet aoe vty " 
r. President, one thing is plain, and that is, that G ‘ 
tain has not a shadow of Tehtful claim to Sie tarvhen ~ Bri. 


other thing is equally plain, and that is, that a halting, on 
ing, temporizing policy will never end this dispute. We must 


act with decision and firmness. There is not the remotest dan. 
ger of war; for, whatever folly Great Britain may be guilty of 
in diplomatic chicanery, still she has pride of character a. 
self-respect; and, | believe, too high a sense of what is just and 
lawful to attempt to enforce such pretensions as are set up i 
this matter. I will not look upon her as a pate ora robber, 
but asa high-minded people, too just t¢ themselves and us 1; 
sustain sucha claim as this by violence. She will do no such 
thing. It would be worse than folly, in any point of view. 1; 
we mean to preserve peace, we must be just to our own Citi- 
zens, and require foreign countries to respect our righis. This 
matter has been too much negiected, and Great Britain has 
gathered courage and strength from our negligence and disre. 
gard ofthe rightsof Maine. I feel assured that if the Senate 
had bestowed proper attention upon the subject, if they had 
properly considered the facts, there would be but one voice here 
as to the policy to be pursued. It would be to go forward firm 
ly, temperately, but with unshaken resolution. When Great 
Britain sees this spirit animating us, she will cease to delay our 
rights and vex our citizens. 
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THE DUEL REPORTS. 


REMARKS OF MR. NAYLOR, 


Or PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the House of Representatives, April 28, 1838—On the re. 
port of the select committee appointed to investigate the 
causes which led tothe death of the Hon. Jonathan Cilley. 
Mr. NAYLOR, of Pennsylvania, succeeded in getting the 

floor immediately after Mr. STANLEY had conetndek and said 

that he was opposed to the motion of the committee, and in fa- 
vor of recommitting the report to them as suggested by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams.}] I am opposed 

(said Mr. N.) to the motion of the committee on twe grounds: 

first, 1 believe the committee has violated (though uninten- 

tionally) the Constitution and laws of the land; and, secondly, 
that they have omitted to do what their duty and the positive 
rules of this House required them to do. 

My first objection involves a wrengful act of commission on 
the part of the committee, and my second, one of omission and 
neglect. I will now endeavor to sustain these two proposi- 
tions by a few remarks, and show that, whilst the committee 
has exercised a power not given them, and against the rules of 
this House, they have at the same time omitted to perform one 
of their most important duties, 

What ia the resolution under which the committee was ap- 
pointed, and how was itadopted? At the time the resolution 
was introduced and carried, there could be no discussion, de. 
bate, or deliberation. You, Mr. Speaker, kiow the excitement 
that prevailed in this House upon that cecasion. Every one 
who rose to speak was called to order almost as soon as his lips 
were opened. You know, sir, with what é¢ifficulty you re. 
strained that excitement—an excitement ready to break hooueh 
and break down all barriers between it and unlimited indul- 
gence. It demanded all your promptness, experience, vigi- 
lance and great ability to preserve order. There was a slum- 
bering volcano in the breasts of members, which, if once it 
had found vent, no human power could have well controlled. 
Nor was this all. Party spirit was aroused, and the fiend of 
party had reared his horrid front, and was stalking through this 

all, breathing his malignant breath and maddening influence 
into the hearts and bosoms ef members here ; trampling alike 
on the dead and the living, he saw only in the prospect a new 
subject of excitement, once more to win back the people tothe 
embrace of power. 

In this condition of the House there was no proper delibera- 
tion. There could be none. Amendments were offt red to the 
resolution. They were rejected. A motion was made to post- 
pone for a few days for the purpose of giving time for the sub- 
sidence of the excitement. voted for that motion because I 
really thought the House was not in the tem 
the best course to be taken in the matter. The motion to post- 
pone was lost. Next came the previous question—the rule of 
despotism; and by its tyrannical aid the members of the House 
were driven, without a proper consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, to vote upon the resolution. I voted for it. I voted for it 
because I was for sustaining inviolate the privileges of the 
Ifouse, and for suppressing, as far as we had the power, the 
barbarous and unchristian practice of duelling. But I did not 
vote for itto empower a committee to retire to the black holes 
of the Capitol, and there, in darkness and secrecy, try, con- 
demn, censure, and punish, without the knowledge of Congress 
and the country, a part of the members of this House. 

The resolution passed. Now, sir, what is it? It consists of 
two branches, and authorizes the committee, first, “to investi- 
gate the causes which led to the death of the honorable Jona- 
THAN Cinuey, late a member of this House, and the circum 
stances connected therewith; and, secondiy, “to inquire 
whether, in the case alluded to, there has not been a breach of 
the privileges of this House.”’ 

This is the resolution, and these are the inquiries to which 
the attention of the committee is directed. ell, sir, is there 
any member accused in this resolutien? Certainly not. Is 
there any power given here authorizing the committee to try, 
condemn, censure, and recommend expulsion of members from 
the House? Certainly not. No one can pretend that there is 
an express grant of such power; for there is no member named 
in it; nor did the House put any member on histrial. So that, 
take the naked resolution by itself, without reference even to 
any rule positively denying the exercise of such authority, 
there does not appear to be such a power granted as the com- 
mittee has assumed. Their duties were not judicial; they 
were mere inquirers. They were not to try, and to judge, and 
denounce censures and punishments, ner even to propose 
them; they weve not to hear and determine, but to “investigate” 
the facts and circumstance, and “i e” whether there had 
not been a breach of the privi ofthis House. Investigate 
and inquire is the language of t 
condemn, and propose i 


r to decide upon 


ishment. 
Take, therefore, the scostution by itself, unlimited and uncon- 
‘rolled by the fundamentat rules of thig'House, and | contend 


tesolution, not try, adjudge, — 
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they had no right to roam at large through the 
pone Representatives, eames here am — a subject -. 
ir condemnation, sit in jadgment on the Representatives o 
pon mend invertore with the rights of tho vast constitu- 
ency of the country; for the privileges of members of this 
House are the privileges of their constituents. G 
But, sir, there ought to be no difficulty about this matter. 
The rules of the House appear to me to be positive, direct, and 
conclusive upon the subject, that, if 1 did not see and hear the 
contrary, ! would suppose it impossible that there should be 
any controversy In the case. Now, what is the rule upon the 
subject? Here it is. I read what has been frequently read in 
the course of this debate, from Section 11th of Jefferson’s Ma- 
nual: hen a committee is charged with an inquiry, if amember, 
prove to be involved, they cangot proceed against him, but 
must make a special report to the House; whereupon, the 
member is heard in his place, or at the bar, ora special autho- 
rity is given to the Committee to inquire concerning him. 
ell, sir, [have read both the resolution and the rule. Now, 
what does the committee do? Recollect that the resolution un- 
der which they were appointed neither charged nor named any 
member of the House; but directed them to “investigate” the 
facts and circumstances, and “inquire’’ as to the breach of pri- 
vilege. Upen the very threshold of this “inquiry” they were 
met with the fact that “members” were “involved.” This 
being the case, what does the rule of the House require of the 
committee? Why, nol to proceed against them, but make a spe- 
cial reportto the House. And what does the committee do? 


They violate this rule. They do not make a special re;ort. 
They do proceed against a part of the members “involved;” 
yes, sir, without accusing them, or netifying them that they are 
on their trial, they try them, condemn them, censure them, de- 
nounce punishment against them, report resolutions and argu- 
ments against them, ask this House to adopt the former, concur 
with them in the latter, and sanction a violation of one of its 
most important rules—a rule founded upon an express provi- 
sion in the Constitution, thus incorporated with it, and becom- 
ing, during its operative existence, as obligatory on members 
as that sacred instrument itself. 


Is not this so? Let us see. In the fifth section of the first ar- 
ticle of the Constitution of the United States it is provided that 
“each House may determine the rules of its proceedings.” In 
pursuance of this grant of power, this House, at the laat session, 
determined the fundamental rules of its proceedings, and by 
the 118th of these rules adopted Jeflerson’s Manual asa part of 
their code. Here they all are, the Constitution, the rules, and 
Jefferson’s Manual, printed and published and bound together 
in one volume, and furnished to every member by express re- 
solution of this House, in order that every one might know what 
are the laws which govern our proceedings. And here is the 
rule which the committee has trampled upon, and which we 
are invited to brush away from our regard asa “‘inere cobweb 
of form;” in order that the purposes of a mete majority of the 
committee may be carried into effect. 


But, sir, this is not all. They have not only usurped autho- 
rity and trampled upon constitutional rules prohibiting their 
proceeding, but have omitted to do what the rules required of 
them. They have tried, condemned, censured, and denounced 
a part of those “involved;” at the same time, other members 
nee and one of them, at least, as deeply involved as 
either of those censured, have not only been left untried and un- 


arraigned, but even unaccused. Whilst they have condemned 
some, they have shielded others. Such rank, palpable, mon- 
strous injustice, I, for one, never can and never will sanction. 


No, sir, | am for having the committee perform its duty and 
its whole duty. 1 wish them to take back their report, strike 
out its resolutions, personal arguments, Censures, and denuncia- 
tions, and submit the facts and circumstances and all the evi- 
dence. Then let them report that their inquiry as to the breach 
of privilege “involves” members of this House, and state the 
names of allthe members who are involved in the inquiry. 
When they do this, they will comply both with the resoiution 
andthe rule of the House, and equal and even-handed justice 
will be meted out alike toall. 


By the rule before quoted, the committee is required to re- 
port not those whom they adjudge guilty or whom they con. 
demn, (for they are prohibited from proceeding against any,) 
but those whv are “tnvolved;” not one, nox two, nor three, but 
all who are “involved.” 


Let them makesuch a report. This will furnish ground of 
accusation against those “involved.” If the House or any mem- 
ber think proper, they can then be accused before the nation, 
be put upon their trial, be heard in their defence, be judged 
of by their peers, and be punished or not, accordingly as the 
are or are not guility of a breach of privilege, each one accord. 
ne to his deserts, aud asit may seem best to the wisdom of the 

ouse, 


But, as the matter now stands, some are already condemned, 
and this condemnation, thus made in defiance of law, we are 
called upon to sanction, whilst'we leave others equally guilty to 

oscot free. I say equally guilty, for I have listened aitentive- 
y to the reading of the evidence, and I will defy any one to dis- 
criminate between the guilt of those visited with the censure of 
the committee, and some ofthose who were prominent actors 
in the sad and melancholy scene, and whom the committee have 
kept entirely in the back ground. 


Thus, sir, itis that I maintain that the committee has been 

uilty of atwofold wrong. First, in secrecy and silence in the 

irk cells of the Capitol they have tried condemned some 
without authority, and aga ust law; and, secondly, they have 
shielded others, equally guilty, even from accusation itself, 
when it was their bounden duty to have “proceeded” against 
none, but tohave reported to the Honse all who were “in- 
volved.” I will never confirm such a direct violation of Con- 
stitution and law, and such a monstrous and glaring piece of 

Sir, what have the people petitioned for? For gentlemen 
have all at once grown very tendey of the right Spedcion. 
When it suits their purposes, they are for stifling the véice of 
the people; - compunction or regard, their peti- 
tions are trampled under foot. But now, sir, when the Con- 
stitution lies torn and tattered beneath their feet by the action 
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ofthis committee, they stand unconcernedly amidst the frag 
ments, and mock you with the exclamation that the people 
have petitioned for it! 

What have they petitioned for? Dil they ask you for the 
appointment of a partisan Committee to judge and condemn 
and punish some, whilst they shield from accusation the eurlt 
and impropriety of others! No, sin they ask for no such 
thing. They call upon the House to 1 Ms priv up 
hold its dignity aad character, inquire 1 to the whole matter, 
punish all who have been guilty of a b.each of the privilecc 
of the House, and, above all, to adopt suca measuresas will 
prevent like occurrences im the future. They do not seek ven 
geance for the past, but security and propriety for all umeto 
come. 

This, sir, is what I contend for, what 1 insist upou. Tcall 
upon this Heuse to leap beyond the contempuble trammels 
of mere party, and, before Heaven and the country, be just 

Now, sir, how has the report of the cormmittes been sus 
tained, and what are the arguments opposed to the views that 
other gentlemen, in common with myself, have taken of this 
very grave question? One honorable gentleman from New 


York (Mr. Fosrsr] sneers at the rule in Jetlrson’s Manual, 
mocks at our Parhamentary code, as shadowy and ussubstan- 
tial, and says it is but a mere “cob-web’’-a technicality. 
These are hisarguments! Another honorable ventleman from 
the same Siate, |Mr. Parken, ] says tliat our rules are butspecial 
pleas, special demurrers, technical objections! These are the 
arguments that are made use of in one of the most important 


constitutional discussions that was ever had within these walls; 
one, too, involving nothing less than au expulsion of the peo 
ple’s representat.ves from Congress. 

Yes, sir, the pettifogzer’s vocabulary has been exhausted ef 
all its technicaliues and cant terms, to throw them into this 
debate as arguments and answers to grave and well-sus- 
tained views. A cobweb, a technicality, a special plea, a sy. 
cial demurrer! 

8 1, is this Constitution which I now hold in my hand, the ob- 
ect of so much deep reverence, but a mere cobweb, to be 
brushed away without considerauon, Wheiever it interposes its 
wholesome provisions between honorable gentlemen and their 
purposes? A cobweb! This sacred instrument declares, in 
the fifth section of the first article, that ‘teach House may 
determine the rule of its proceedings.”’ Well, what is this? 
Nothing, says the gentieman from New York, but a “cob- 
web!” 

Sir, our fathers, the saves and heroes of seventy-six, througha 
Struggle of seven years, encountered and endured suflering in 
every form; fought, aud fell, shed oceans 0! blood, and, finally, 
conquered; and all for what?) For their independence and this 
holy Constitution. It now turns out, however, as the centle- 
men from New York have discovered, that the result of all 
their wisdom and all their heroism is but a cobweb, a special 
plea, a special demurrer, a technicality! If diese honorable gen- 
tlemen be right, then was the struggle of our fathers vain and 
wicked, and their wisdom nothing but foolishness. 


But, sir, [cannot agree with them. I look upon the fruit of 
their labors and wisdom as a treasure beyond all price. So im- 
poriant did they deem it that each House should have tie un- 
disputed power of making its own rules, that they inserted an 
express provision in the Constitution for that purpose. Sir, it 
is the root from which al! the rules spring. Whilst they are in 
force,they are as binding on the consciences andecnducto mem 
bers as the Constitution itself, and a violation of the one is an 
outrage uponthe other. Violate these rules with impunity, 
and you tear up by the roots the provision of the Constitution 
which I have just read, and leave the minority In this House and 
the rights of their constituents dependent alone upon the un- 
controlled will of the majority. 


Other gentlemen — do as they please; I, for one, at all 
hazards, will uphold and obey the Constitution and laws of the 
land, cobwebs though they be, in the estimation of the honora- 
ble gentleman from New York. 


Another honorable gentleman, from the same State, s_ fruit- 
ful in these extraordinary constitutional urguments, {Mr. 
Loomis,] declares that the resolution under which the commit- 
tee was appointed “over-rides,”? subdues, and controls the rule 
in Jefferson’s Manual, and, therefore, that rule is to be disre- 
garded. Weil, let us look at this. Is there any thing in the 
resolution conflicting with the rule? Certainly not. Does the 
resolution suspend the operative effect cf the rule, or give the 
committee power to violate it? Is there the least possible de- 
gree of contrariety between the resolution and the rule? Not 
the least. No mancan possibly answer these questions in the 
affirmative. The resolution authorizes the committee to make 
general inquiries—-accuses no member, nor does it mentiun any 
member’s name. The rude says that when a committee charged 
with an inquiry finds thata member is involved, they are not 
to proceed with the inquiry, but are to report specially to the 
House that a member is Involved, &c. I perbaps may not be 
as astute at discovering discrepancies as tle honorable gen‘le- 
man, but, for my part, I cannot see how the language of the 
resolution can even be tortured into a conflict with the rule, 
and made to “over-ride’’ and suspend its operative effect. 


But, suppose they did conflict with each other in terms, which 
would have to yield?) Which is ofsuperior authority, the rule 
or the resolution?) Why, sir, the rule issuperior. It constitutes 
a part of the fundamental law of the House, and stands unim- 
paired, until it shal! be repealed, or suspended, or changed by 
the House, inthe manner and form prescribed for tliat purpose. 


Sir, lask, whatare constitutions worth, what are fundamen- 
tal rules good for, ifevery hasty expression breathed out against 
them operate their repeal, controlling them, “over-riding” them, 
and rendering them of no effect? They are made to bind ali, the 
majority as well as the a and can be no more violated by 
the one than by the other. Al) resolutions contrary to them are 
void. Constitutions are emphatically made for the minority. 
Majorities, having the power in their own hands, can take care 
of themselves. Stre igth needs no protection; its inherent quali- 
ty isan ability to protect itself. The great value of a constitu- 
tion consists in the security it gives to the rights of the minority— 
asecurity which no power on earth can destroy. 


A citizen of the United States, though standing alone, rests 
firmiy aad securely on his constitutional righte.. Faction may 
rage round him, party spirit may breathe out its desolating ven- 
geance, power may threaten, the voice of the Union may be rais- 
ed against him, but, under the panoply of the*Constitution, he 

like the everlasting rock amid the tempest, secure, un 
,harmed,, unmoved. 1 
This, sir, is what a constitution is made for; but for this pro- 
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tective quality of the weak, a Constitutional Government would 
be worthless! 
The rules of this House, springing from and founded upen the 





| Constitution, ferm the code for the govetnntent of the House 
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| so the some honorable gentleman to whom I last alin 


vid all its members. These rules are at all times to be observed. 
if the House pass a resolution authorizing a committee to do 
what the rules forbid, the resolution so far is void, unless the 
roles had been previously suspended, in the mode prescrided for 
that purpose. ‘To maintain the conuary, is to annthilate alf pro 
per hotions ofa Constitutional Government. tis unmixed, un- 


But, as [have said before, the rules and tho resolutions do not 
couthet with each other. There is not the least poseible degre> 
ol antipathy between them; and, ¢herefore, whether Lam right 
or notin my notidn of the superior influence of the rule, at is of 
no Consequence whatever, so faras this case is concerned, 


Mr. Speaker, this positive rule, embodying as itdoes the very 
spirit of liberty, and clothed by our immortal Jefferson in lan- 
guage too strong and precise to be misunderstood, ts a stumbhag 
block in the way of the purposes of hovorable gentlemen on the 
other side of the question. It must be got rid of if possible. 

fea (Mr. 
Loomis,| has started another very grave objection to it. He 


| lusists that even if his other objections have not entirely anni- 


hilated it, it deserves to be wholly disregarded by the House, be- 
cause itisan “English rule.’ He has found out that it was 
adopted from the English Parliament. Even Qe great name 


| of Jefferson himself, whom the gentleman recognises as the fa- 


ther of his demoeravy, and who introduced the rule inte our 
cule, cannot save it from the gentleman’s condemnation! He is 
really horvor-struck at if; and says if the House had only taken 


time to examine into Jeflerson’s Manual, and had knewn that it 


was of “Boglish extraction,” they never could have adopted it! 
These being the honorable gentleman’s premises, his conclusion 
is, that the rules of the House, codified by the great Jefferson 
himself, are to be trampled upon, and the great principles of lis 
berty embodied in them contemned, because they are of “Eng- 
lish extraction.” 


Th's may be very good reasoning, although Iam too dull to 
comprehend it. Let me, according to the best lights my peor 
understanding can furnish, cary it out, and see where it will 
lead to. 


What language, Task, does the honorable gentleman speak, 
but the English language? Had he not better, in his hotror of 
the “Knglish,” and fully and consistently to carry out his prin- 
ciples, adopt the Latin, or Arabic, or some other language 
most unlike the English? Nay, if his objection be good, and 
his principle asound one, (and I have no doubt of his full confi- 
dence in it,) ought he not immediately to bring ina bill for the 
keeping of our records and proceedings in some foreign tongue? 
Aud, after that, advancing still further in the work he has so 
boldly begun, move a resolution to expel every member from 
this House who is so unfortunate as to bear an “English name?” 
because, forsooth, he is of English extraetion. 


Cobwebs and technicalities and spacial pleas be ile: 
murrers and, to crown the whole, “English extraction!’ Yes, 
sir, English extraction! These are the arguments, the wea- 


| po-s, which honorable gentlemen bring into this great constitu- 


tional conflict; and by which, contrary to Constitution and law, 
they are to expel members from their seats, and deprive a por- 
tion of the people, the constituency of the country, of their re+ 
presentatives, 

Oh! but, says another honorable gentleman from New York, 
[Mr Parker,] for yen perceive that New York has al! the 
honor of bringing inher “cobwebs,” and “special pleas,” and 
“ English extractions,’ and such like arguments, w the reacye 
of the committce—vch! says that gentleman, why oppose your 
technical rules against the wishes of the cominittee? ‘The par- 
ties interested in this House do not object. lanswer the hono: 
rable gentleman that I object! I object in the name of the Con- 
stitution, which has been violated, and which I have sworn to 
support. I objectin the name of the people of the United 
States, whose representatives, if accused, 1 am bouad to see 
fairly, fully, and impartially tried, not by a partisan committee 
in the cellsof the Capitol, but here, in this hall, before the 
country, with their accusers meeting them face to face, and eye 
to eye, in the broad light of heaven! I object, because the pro- 
ceedings of the committee have been characterized by a disre- 
gard of the rules of the House, and by a palpable par- 
partiality, in Urying and condemning, and stating the case 
most strongly against some, under an assumed authority, and 
shielding under the same authority others’ at least as guilty, 
from accusation and blame. For all these reasons, I object. I 
stand upon the very threshold of the Constitution. I will not 
yield an inch. 


But, sir, the same honorable gentlemen tell us that we op- 
pose the printing of this report upon the ground that the peo- 
ple will be deceived by it, and that it ought to be circulated 
among them. Can any thing be more unfair? Oppose the 
printing! Whata mockery! Do not gentlemen know—do we 
not all know—that now, whilat I speak, this report is pripted, 
and is circulating pemene me people from one extremity of the 
country to the other? Yes, sir, and that, too, before it was 
known to this House. Yet, with this staring us in the 
face, we are gravely told that we desire to suppress it from the 
people. Itreat such an imputation with contempt, 1 trample 
it under my feet. Iam as willing to trust the with the 
reportas I am myself. They are as capable of ing opi- 
nions upon it as Lam. Ihave been educated in that political 
school that trusts and confides inthe people. 1 am willing to 
give them the report. They shali have it. haeget it. 

I do not oppose the printing of this making ix, I 
believe as firmly as I ever believed any thing, that the commit- 
tee have usurped authority inconsistent with the Constitution 
of the land, and violatory of the most sacred rights of repre- 
sentatives and their constituents, For this reason I must with- 
hold my approbation from &. lI can do nothing that will sanc- 
tion its principles or approve its partiality. 1 will vote for 
sending it back to the committee ia order that it may be cor- 
rected; and that with it the committee shall submit to the 
House al! the evidence, facts, and circumstances of the case, 
and the names of all, yes al! those who are “involved” in the 
inquiry as to the breach of privilege. 
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@Precn CF Ma. WM. CO3T JOMNBON, 
(OP MARYLAND,) 
Delivered inthe Houseof Soapmapoennesinen February, 1838— 
On resvlutio.ws which be had offered preposing to appropriate 
ublic land for educational purposes to all the States and 
erritories 


Mr. Srzaker: It will be recollected by the Mouee that, on 
the Lith of December, an able member trom Alabama (Mr. 
LAWLER) proposed the jollowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, Tuat itis expedient to reduce, according tosome 
equitable scale of graduation, the price of such poruons of the 
public lands as will pot ee!] within a reasonable tength of time 
atone dollar and twenty-five cents per acre; and that the lands 
which cannot be sold at such redticed prices, after being 80 of- 
fered for the term of years, should be relinguished to the 
tates, severally, io Which they are sivuated.”’ 

On the 22d of December, | submitted the folluwing resolution, 
te be printed, stating at the tine that [ should move it either as 
4 substitute or as au amendment to the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama, when his resolution should come up 
for consideration, viz 

** Resolved, That a committer of one from each State be ap 
pointed by the Chair, to tnquite into the propriety of reporting 
& bill to appropriate, fur the purposes of [ree schools, academies, 
and the purposes of «Cucation, an increased portion of the pub- 
lic lands, for the benefit of all the States and Territories.” 

On motion of a member from Virgiwia, (Mr. Mercer,) a few 
days ago, the resolution of the gentieman from Alabama was 
reierred wo the Committee of the Whole on the siate of the 
Union; and the resolution which Ihave had the honer of of 
fering now takes precedence in the House. 

From this circumstance, the whole order of the debate be- 
came changed. 

I had flatiered myself that, before I should trouble the House 
with any remarks, 1 would have profited by the arguments of 
the able member who esulmiited the first resoluuen,” and of 
those mombers of this House who advocate a reduction of the 
price of the public lands, and a surrender of them to the States 
in which they lie; but, instead of coming in at the eleventh hour 
in support of what J intended to offer as a substitute, lam un- 
expectedly forced lead in this discussion. 

shall not make my remarks more fatiguing, by a trespass 
upon the time of the Mouse, with a long apology for offering 
them; but, in order to present the proposition which I have 
made in mdre definite terms, I must request the Clerk to read 
tye following resolutions, which | beg Icave to offer asa mod 
ication of We reseluuion now under consideration : 

Resolved, ‘Thai each of the United States hasan equal right 
to participate in the benefits of the public lands, the common 
property of the nation 

esoived, Thateach of the States in whose favor Congress 
hus not made appropriations of land for the purposes of educa- 
tion is entitled to such appropriations as will correspend, ina 
just proportion, with those heretofore made in favor of other 
Biates. 

Resolved, That the Committee of ——— report a bill mak 
ing an increased appropriauon of the public lands, the preperty 
of the United States, yet unappropriated, to all the States and 
‘Territories of the Union, tur t.e purposes of free schools, acad- 
emies, and the promotion and diffusion of education in every 
part of the United States aaa 

It ia my purpose to be as brief as | may, in the examination 
of the subjects embraced in the resolutions; and their impor- 
tance must plead my excuse it 1 shoutd fatigue the attention of 
the House. They are of great and important inierest; and, ia 
my apprehension, no propositions could be submiited to the 
consideration of Congress which would have hig.er claims te 
urge them upon the earnest attention of every member in this 
hall. Not only are the general interests of every State deeply 
concerned, but | maintain that the individual interest of every 
citizen in the Union is most obviously involved. Then,as a 
question of either individual concernwent or as a subject of 
national policy, the distribucion of the public lands, as proposed 
by the resoluuons, addresses itself to the calm and dispassionate 
deliberation of all 

Not being allowed the benefit of the oral arguments which 
may be offered in support of the proposition to reduce the price 
ef the public Jands, | have devoted as much time as 1 could con- 
trol, in the muldiarivous labors | have bad to perform, in ex- 
amining the printed reports which have been made at various 
times by the Committees on the Public Lands. The com- 
mittee of the present Congress have already made a short re- 
port on the subject, whick comprises the views of former com- 
mittees, and, in some respects, the precise phraseology and 
arguments. 

T will fire: examine the report made on this subject by the 
committee of the 23d Congress, as it is more comprehensive 
and elaborate, and was prepared by the chairman, who hassince 
filled the most distinguished places within the gift ef his State, 
(Mr. Cray, of Alabama.) 

The report states : 

“That the committee have felt it their duty to look into the 
origin of the claim of the United States to the public domain, 
the better to comprehend the motives aad inducements to the 
various cessions which were made by the States having claims 
to Western lands, and the obligations incurred by the General 
Government under those compacts, Ii is from this source that 

* After my speech was delivered, Mr. Law er obtained the 
flaor in support ofhis resolution, and in answer to those offered 
by myself, and my remarks upon them. He occupied a portion 
of the morning hour, and the following day moved that the res 
olutions which | offered should take the same direction which 
his had; and therefore moved their reference to the Committee 
of the Whole en the state of the Union, so that both propositions 
ceuld be discussed fully at the same time, and without such fre 
quent interruptions, when he would complete his remarks ; 
which motion, by general consent, prevailed. 

I deem it due, under the circumstances, and to my own feel- 
ings, to offer my humbletribute of respect to the memory of one 
who was intercepted by death in the midst of his public career, 
and befere he had concluded his speech, which as to 
endear him to his State. My seat a joined his, and [knew him 
well. IT esteemed him as pure in public as he was amiable and 
kind in private life. Intelligent without ostentatien ; eminently 
useful without vanity ; purely honest for the love of virtue ; and 
feeling no other incentive to ambition but chat which character- 
izes an honest man ; devoting his best tulente and judgment for 
the interest of his constituents and his Stace, and to leave, as he 
did, an unimpeachable reputatiog to his family and his country. 








Public Lands-——Mr. C. Johnson. 


the title of the United States to much the larger portion of the 
public lands is derived.” 

The report thén alludes to the manner in which the General 
Government has acquired its claim to the Western domain, and 
finally comes to the significant conclusion that the Western 
States Would now, pérhaps, “be reluctant to faisé the question’ 
ofthe Goverriment’s right to the Western lands. 

I should, 1 am sure, exhaust the patience of the House, and 
my ewn strength, were I togivea particular history of the claims 
of the United States tothe Western lands, and the various an- 
tecedent controversies between the colonies and different Euro- 
pean nations, relative to territoriai ju isdiction and right of soil. 
In taking a brief notice of the past, my object will be to preseat 
some substantial principles upon which this subject rests, and 
to explain, in some degree, the reasons for the deep interest 
which Maryland, ds well ds others of the old States, has always 
taken 1n the honorable and fair adjustment of every controversy 
relating to the Western lands. It is fresh in the recollection of 
the historical reader, that at one time the entire country north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, to the present northern boundary of the 
United Stares, was called Virginia ; and that Queea Elizabeth 
gave Sir Walter Raleigh a patent, almost witheut a name or 
limit. 

The patents granted afterwards to the London Company were 
scarcely more definite. By that granted in 1609, South Virginia 
comprised all the country, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, from the Atlantie ocean to the South 
sea. Embryo kingdoms were given away in a werld unexplored 
and but litte kndwo. The extent of the grants was unknown, 
for the magnitude of this continent was not comprehended at 
that time in Europe. At the date of those grants, the South sea 
was thought to approach near the Atlantic ; and no one imagined 
that, in this latitude, it was some three or four thousand miles 
distant. Sir Francis Drake had seen the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans from the same point dn the Isthmus of Darien, and the 
proximity of the two seas was eens to be the samé along 
the northern coast. The history of Virginia, by Stith, will show 
“that, in 1608, a company was organized in England, and built 
a barge that could be taken to pieces, with which the company 
were directed, under the cominand of Captain Newport, to go 
up the James river, with a view to discover the country of the 
Monakins; and from thence they were to proceed, carrying 
their barge, beyond the falls, to convey them to the South sea.”’ 

The charter of Virginia was repeatedly forfeited. Maryland 
was carved out Uf its limits;as was North Carolina. Indeed, 
from Maine to Florida, the whole seacoast was (if I may be al- 
lowed the figure used by Mr. Clay, before the Hie one Legisla- 
ture, in speaking of the Kentucky land claims) shingled over 
with charters to various individuals and companies, from dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, claiming title to the land, by either 
the right ef discovery, of possession, or of conquest. 

Virginia, by the forfeiture of her charter, was made a Royal 
Government, and, consequently, the waste lands were claimed 
by the Croton. 

By the treaty of 1763, between England and France, the Mis- 
sissippi was established as the boundary between British Amert- 
ica and Louisiana. This brought the line of Virginia very 
much short of the Pacific ocean. 

The Western lands were claimed by the British Crown, and 
ceded to it by the treaty of Paris. Virginia now ceased to 
claim the territory “north of the lakes.” 

In fine, thirteen colonies had been carved out of Virginia at 
the perioJ of the revolution, and England had relinquished to 
France all her claims to the lands west of the Mississippi river. 
At that period, the waste and unappropriaied lands were regard 
ed as Crown lands; and, during the war, the large States, and 
especially New York and Virginia, claimed nearly all of the 

estern and unappropriated lands, because they were alleged 
to be comprised within their original charter limits. 

The colonies made common cause in the war of indepen- 
dence, and, from the very commencement of the revolutiovary 
atruggle, seeing its necessity as well as Policy, were desirous of 
making a Confederated Government. The anxiety of the large 
States to have their claims recognised to all of the Western do- 
main, at once awakened the smail States to the true state of the 
question of right and justice in this enlarged pretension. The 
sinall States were al! willing to make common cause against 
the common enemy, and regarded it but reasonable and just, 
and as politic as just, that what was rescued from the common 
enemy should be the common property of all. 

Maryland, ever alive to this subject, took a leading and active 
interest in it. The experience of the past made her sagacious 
as to the future. She had found that although her charter had 
been the must liberal, and her limits better defined than those 
of the other colonies, still, by the adroit management of William 
Penn, she had lost much of her northern territory, whilst Vir- 
ginia was urging Claim to a portion of her southern territory, 
east of the Chesapeake bay, as well as toa large portion of her 
western and southern territory. This latter boundary is stil! in 
dispute, and ought yet to be referred to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for its final decision. 

The large States, and especially Virginia, persisting in their 
pretensions, induced Maryland to urge the strongest arguments 
to their justice; nor was she willing to join the Contederac 
until those arguments were listened to ard their truth admitted. 

Iu 1776, the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
Maryland expressed its sentiments unequivocally on this sub- 
ject, in the following reseluuion : 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That it is the opinion of this Con- 
vention that the very extensive claim of the State of Virginia to 
the back lands hath no foundation in justice, and that if the 
same or any like claim is admitted, the freedom of the small 
States and the liberties of America ney be thereby greatly en- 
dangered: this Convention being firmly persuaded that, if the 
dominion over those landsshou!d be established by the blood and 
treasure of the United States, such lands ought to be considered 
as acommon stock, to be parcelled out, at proper times, into con- 
venient, free, and independent Governments.” 

As a matter of justice, the ground Maryland took was right, 
and calculated to promote it; and, as a measure of political 
wisdom, it was sagacieus. She foresaw that to give those large 
States ail they desired would be worse than political folly—it 
would be political suicide ; to confederate with them would be 
but pues herself between the upper and the nether millstone. 
At the adoption of the pre ent Constitution she stood equal in 
political power with New York. Each, under'the Constitution, 
was allowed ofz Representatives in Congress. Now have 
things changed! By the recent apportionment bill, Maryland 
has eight and New York forty ; and, at the same raiio, in 
forty years Marytand will have about four, and New York 
#ixTy—al! consolidated and unite, I hope, however, before 
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that period arrives, it will be for thé intorést of New York, as 
well as of the other States, that she will divide imo two Stas 
Such is the contrastnow. How would it have been had net 
Maryland urged the surrender ef the Western lands claimed by 
New York and eee The smail States would long since 
have been overshadowed in political influence, and their inpey. 
erished soil been abandoned. 

Although all the States had signed the articles of confeder. 
ation in 1779, save Maryland; stre still persisted in declining 
and, ina most mastefly and irresistible argument, instructey 
her delegates in Congress to refuse assent until the Btates shou) 
relinquish their unjust pretensions. fn their instractions, the 
General Assembly of Maryland say to their delegates tha:— 

“Having conferred upon you a trust of the highest naturs 
it is evident we place great confidence in your integri:y, aj) 
ities, and zeal to promote the general welfare of the Unite 
States, and the particular interest of this State, where the latter 
is not incotmpauble with the former ; but to add greater weight 
to your proceedings in Congress, and take away all suspicions 
that the opinions you there deliver, apd the votes you give, 
may he the mere opinions of individuals, and not resulting from 
your knowledge of the sense and deliberate judgment o! 1),- 
State you represent, we think it our duty to instruet as follow. 
eth on the subject of the confederation ; a subject in which, un. 
fortunately, a supposed difference of interest has produced an 
aimost equal division of sentiment among the several States 
comprising the Union. We say a supposed difference of inter- 
ests; for, if local attachments and prejudices, and the avarice 
and ambition of individuals, would give way to the dictates of 
ecound policy, founded en the principles of justice, (and no 
other policy but what is founded on those immutable principles 
deserves to be called sound,) we flatter ourselves this apparent 
diversity of interests would soon vanish, and all the States 
would confederate on terms mutually advantageous to all; for 
they would then percetve that no other confederation than one 
suv formed can be lasting. Although the pressure of immediate 
calamities, thé dread of their continuanee, from the appearance 
of disunion, and some other peculiar circumstances, may have 
induced some States to accede to the present confederatien, 
contrary to their own interests and judgments, it requires no 
great share of foresight to predict that, when those causes cease 
to operate, the States which have thus acceded to the conieder- 
ation will consider it as no longer binding, and will eagerly 
embrace the first occasion of asserting their just rights and sc- 
curing their independence. Is it possible that those States who 
are ambitiously grasping at territories to which, in our judg 
ment, they have not the least shadow of exclusive right, wii! 
use with greater moderation the increase of Wealth and powe' 
derived frum those territories, when acquired, than what they 
have displayed in their endeavors to acquire them? We think 
not. We are convinced the same spirit which hath prompted 
them to insist on a claim so extravagant, so repugnant to every 
prineiple of justice, so incompatible with the general welfare 
of all the States, will urge them on to add oppressien to injus- 
tice. If they should not be incited by asuperiority of wealth 
and sirength to oppress, by open force, their less wealthy and 
Jess powertul neighbors, yet depopulation, and, consequeiitly, 
the impoverishment of those “erg will necessarily follow, 
which, by an unfair construction of the confederation, may be 
stripped of a common interest and the common benefits desira- 
ble from the Western country. Suppose, for instance, Vi ginia 
indisputably possessed of the extensive and fertile country to 
whieh she has set up claim, what would be the probable counse- 
quences to Matyland of such an undisturbed and undisputed 
possession? They cannot escape the least discerning. 

“Virginia, by selling on the most moderate terms a smal! 
prigedliean of the lands in question, would draw into her treasury 
vast sums of money ; and, in proportion to the sums arising from 
such sales, would be enabled to lessen her taxes. Lands com 
paratively cheap, and taxes comparatively low, with the lands 
and taxes of an adjacent State, would quickly drain the State 
thus disadvantageously circumsianced of its most useful inhab- 
itants; its wealth and its consequence in the scale of the con- 
federated States would sink, of course. A claim so injurious 
to more than one-half, if not to the whole ef the United States, 
ought to be supported by the clearest evidence of the right, 
yet, what evidence of that right has been produced? What 
arguments alleged in supporteither of the evidence or the right? 
None that we have heard of, deserving a serious refutation 
We are convinced policy and justice require that a country un 
settled at the commencement of this war, claimed by the Bri: 
ish Crown, and ceded to it by the treaty of Paris, if wreste:! 
from the common cnomy be the blood and treasure of the thir- 
teen States, should be considered as a common property, sub- 
ject to be parcelled out by Congress into free, convenient, an'! 
independent Governments, in such manner, and at such umes, 
as the wisdom of that assembly shall hereafter direct. 


“Thus convinced, we should betray the trust reposed in us 
by our constituents, were we to authorize you to ratify on their 
behalf the confederation, unless it be further explained. We 
have coolly and dispassionately considered the subject; we 
have weighed probable inconveniences and hardships agains 
the sacrifice of just and essential rights; and do instruct you 
not to agree to the confederation unless au article or articles be 
added thereto in conformity with our declaration. Should we 
succeed in obtaining such article or articles, then you are here- 
by fully empowered to accede to the confederacy.” 


Though Maryland refused to sign the confederacy, she never 
for a moment abated her zeal and energy in opposing the enemy, 
and in giving protection and aid to the adjoining States. Indeed, 
in the See hour of the revolution, her zeal and patriotism 
stood pre-eminent. For, after General Washingten had been 
defeated on Long Island, and compelled to evacuate New Y ork 
and Philadelphia, and to retreat into New Jersey with the whole 
ameuntof his force, consisting of but three thousand men, & 
majority of that army were Marylanders; and Maryland, as 1! 
to give a higher and more indubitable earnest of her fidelity to 
the cause of independence, and of her confidence in the wisdom 
and patriotism ofthe commander-in-chief in this diastrous epoch 
of the war, elected at that very period, (1776,) for her first Re 
publican Governor, an individual * who was, at the very mo- 
ment when he received his appointment, in General Washing: 
ton’s camp, at the head of seventeen hundred men whom he 
had from Maryland. And the individual who received 
this appointment to the chief executive station of ’ 
was the same who had, in the of 1775, ted 
General Washington to the command of the continental a. 

If in error as to this latter fact, the distinguished mem 
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from Massachusetts may be able, and, if so, I beg him to correct 
me. Butl do not perceive him in his seat, : 

[stand not here to eulogize Maryland. The history of the 
revolutioa sufficiently tells her praise ; the tribute of approba.- 
tion has been amply accorded to her, hy poet, by orator, and by 
historian, but by none has her conduct been more eloquently 
spoken of than by the distinguished member from Massachu- 
setis, (Mr. ApaMs.) when, in his splendid eulogy upon the life 
and character of Lafayette, he thrillingly alluded to the zeal 
and patriotism of the ladies and merchants of Baltimore, 10 this 
the darkest hours of the struggle for independence, What I 
have said has been merely to show that, whilst the enemy over- 
ran and desolated other States, Maryland not only defended her 
own territory, but liberaily gave her treasure and sent her troops 
to protect the remotest portions of her sister Siaies. 

he refused to sign the arucies of confederation, waless they 
should contain some provision for settling the question as to the 
Western domain. She resisted the claims of particular States, 
as an extravagant pretence of right, inconsistent with reason 
and repugnaut to justice ; she contended that what was rescued 
from the common enemy, by the common effort, ought, of right, 
to be a common property, to enure forever for the common 
benefit of all the States. The position: which Maryland thus 
took was approved by several of the States, and most of them 
contended, on similar grounds, for a parucipation in the public 


8. 
7 the Ist of February, 1779, Delaware signed the articles: 
but her act of accession was accompanied with the following 
reselutions : eH 

“ Resolved, That this State think it necessary, for the peace 
and safety of the State, to be included in the Union ; that a mo- 
derate extent of limits should be assigned fur such of those States 
as claim to the Mississippi or South sea; and that the United 
States in Congress assembled shouid and ought to have power 
of fixing their western limits. ; 

6 Resolved, also, That this State consider themselves justly 
entitled tea right, in common with the members of the Union, 
to that extensive tract of country which lies to the westward of 
the frontier of the United States, the property of which was not 
vested in, or granted to, individuals at the commencement of 
the present war; that the same hath been or may be gained 
from the King of Great Britain, or the natve Indians, by the 
blood and treasure of all, aud ought, therefore, to be a com- 
mon estate, to be granted out on terms beneficial to the United 

” 

New York led the way to effect the compromise. In February, 
1780, the Legislature ef that State passed an act “ to facilitate 
the completion of the articles of confederation and perpetual 
union among the United States of America.”’ This act declared 
that the territory which she ceded “should be and enure for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as should become 
members of the Federal alliance of the said States, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

Maryland, having succeeded so far as to arouse other States 
to a sense of the importance of the question in relation to the 
Western domain, to prevent the injurious imp:ession that irre- 
concilable dissension existed among the States,signed the arucles 
of confederation on the Lst of March, 1781, protesting, however, 
atthe same time, against any ii.ference being drawn that she had, 
by so doing, re'inquished her claim to a participation in the 
Western lands ; but assigned, as her reasons, that 

“ Whereas it lias been said that the common ene ~ is encour 
aged, by this State not acceding to the conteder. +n, to hope 
that the Union of the sister States may be dissoiv nd there- 
fore prosecute the war in expectation of an event su wsgraceful 
to America; and our friends and illustrious ally are impressed 
with an idea that the common cause would be promoted by our 
formally acceding to the confederation; this General Assembly, 
conscious that this Sta.« hath from the commencement of the 
war strenuously exerted herself in the common cause, and fully 
satisfied that, if no formal confederation was to take place, it is 
the fixed determination of this State to continue her exertions 
to the uttermost agreeably to the faith pledged in the Union ; 
from an earnest desire to conciliate the affection of the sister 
States, to convince the world of our unalterable resolution to 
support the independence of the United States, and the alliance 
with his Most Christian Majesty, and to destroy forever any ap- 
parbensine of our friends, or hopes of our enemies, of the State 

ing again joined to Great Britain.” 

Great Britain, by the treaty of peace in 1783, relinquished “to 
the Unirgep Srarés all claim to the Government, property, and 
territorial rights of the same, and every part thereof.” 

To the relinquishment of what “property and territorial 
rights’’ did this treaty allude, if it was not to the Crown lands 
(for all the vacant unsold land was claimed assuch) that were 
known to be situated within the limits of the charters of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia; the charters of all of which 
ex‘ended westwardly to the South sea or Pacitic ocean? New 
York had an indefinite claim to a part of the Northwestern 
Territory. 

Then, under the treaty of peace with Great Britain, which 
met the entire concurrence of the thirteen States, Virginia in- 
cluded, the United States became entitled to the Western 
domain. 

This right in some degree became qualified by the acquies- 
cence of the General Government in the subsequent acts of ces- 
sion of those States within whose limits the unappropriated lands 
were situated. 

Georgia, in 1£02, relinquished to the Uniied States her West- 
ern ae cemprising now the entire Staies of Mississippi and 
Alabama, excepting the southern portions of tle same, which, 
with East Florida, were purchased of Spain by the United States 
in 1819, for five millions of dollars. The articles of agreement 
ani cession between the United Siates and Georgia explicitly 
declare “ that all the lands ceded by this agreement to the Unii- 
ed States shall, after satisfying the above-mentioned pay meut of 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the Siate 
of Georgia, and the grants recognised by the preceding condi- 
tions, be considered as a common fund for the use und benefit 
of the United States, Georgia inciuded, and shall be faithfully 

of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.” 

The cession on the part of Virginia, which may be considered 
asthe most important, from the magnitude of the territory com- 
prehended the grant, after ifying certain conditions, 
requiring, among other things, the United States to reimburse 
the expenses which Virginia had incurred in defending the ter- 
ritory, explicitly states the lands ceded “ shall be consider- 
ed SS conan fant, for the uce and benefit of such of the 
United States as 


become, or shall become, members of the } 
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confederation or Federal alliance of the said States, Vir 

clusive, according to their usual respeciive 
eneral charge and expenditure, ar 

Sine fide disposed of for that yu 

purpose whatsoecei 

By the treaty of 1803, France « | 
States, for which tie United > 
fifteen millions of dollars. 1 
having been acquired by 
there Is no avoiding the conc, 
properiy of the Uuited Scates, 
terest in proportion to ils 

The clear a 
pates every Vapor and shacow 
any have existed, and clearly sh 
power, if it is true toils trust, as a 
with a specified and restricted 4 
lands to create “a cor 
States of the Union, 
portions 1, the general charg: 
the public lands can only “be fas 
of for that purpose, and for no ec 
ever. 

It must be apparent to all, that, as a « On | t 
signed in the articles of cession to | ‘ ru of 
all of the States, and noi for che i a 
States, any moce of distribuuc 
tial in its tendency operates a: 
violation both of the langu 
cession. So far as they have b: kr niey be apie ler 
objecis of national detence, so tir as they have been ; | 
the proceeds paid into the Treasury, the Goveriment has acted 
faititully ; but so lar as they have been a y>} ( afte and 
not zational purposes, so far as they lias een gianted to par 
ticular States for specific purposes, when y might have beer 
granted for the like purposes to ail the S ‘ Goveramen 
has acted in direct violation of the ver ua | 
the compacts, 

The Government has acted, tn its u sured liberality t 
wards the Western States, with great i e to the old Sta 
—an injustice which is doubly severe upon those old 8 
whose limits are comparatively smal!, and whose means o1 
revenue are not very gecut, in giving linmense | ! 
public domain for specitic, and local, and State 

The Government has given to the Western States one thirty 
sixth part of the public lands, for the purposes ef education 1 
those States and Territor es in which the lands are stiuared. And 
thus has been carve! out of the gene pert h 
nation, Whicli Cougress solemmmly pie itself io apy t 
only for the benefit of a//, this Vast amount ior the doe nil ex 
clusive benetit of aparé Have not the old St in equal—I 
might say, truly, a superior—claim 
propriavien of the public property | 
not education equally as important i 
asitisin another? And is it not in 
is in the new States? Can this Government’, I will ast 
itselfas acting in honest and just faith as! 3 " 
similar appropriations of | ublic lane >the o es { 
purposes of education? The a; 
for State, not national ‘poses; they wei rv thy 
might have been made to a// the Siat 
restrict them to a part ouly ! 

The number of acres which the Gover nit j ' 
new States east of the M ssissippi amet 7.909.903. ft 
same policy be pursued with the tertiiory w fthe Missis. 
SIppl, (as it ought to | provided it tended to the old 
Staies also,) tie number of acres which will be appropy ' 
that region wil! be 6,666,666 ;* meking an : bale 
569 acres, which, at two dollars per acre, vil make th 
mous amount of $29,155,'58, given excl fy to @ particular 
section of the country, from the common property of the vation 

This calculation is placing the land at the low 
dollars per acre, (much of it has sold for ten dollars, ans, in 
trinsicaly, onan average, itis worth, I belie. ce, more than five;) 
and Seybert has shown that, bejore the recue 
ernment price, it averaged more than two dollars per acre 
which will make, when the Western count y shall hav et 
Fettled, land worth, perhaps, seventy or eig millions of dol 
lars of the general property of the nation, wlich Congress will 
have given for local State beneti 

In addition to this vast amount ofland which hus be 
to the Wes.ern States for purposes of edt tion have 
received two and a half per cent. on the sali he public lands, 
and large grants for purposes of internal improvements. The 
amount of money which the Genera! Government has expended 
iu the purchase and management of the public lands, ine!nding 
interest thercon, is upwards of €49,000,000. In 1831 it was 
$48,077,551, including interest. This arnount has been chiefly 
paid by the old States, and much of their wealth has been drawn 
from them, while the amount of money which had been paid 
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into the Treasury from the sales of the public lands, up to 1831, 
is but $37,272,713; therefore the National Treasury had nor, at 
that time, been reimbursed, by including interest. ! 10,804,538. 
And yet this Congres is gravely asked—by whom? not the 
People, but bya few honorable members—to reduce the price 


of the Western lands! 
Nor should Congress refuse to grant tothe old States their 





fair distributive share of the public lands for the purpese of 
} | 


education ; and, if they ar. true to themselves, ¥ will insist 
upon the grant. Marylend contains 5,960,000 acres; at the ratio 
of one thirty-sixth part, she would be entitled 16 “8,065 acre 

which, at two dollars per acre, would amount tothe sum of 
$597,330 asa perpetual fuad for common schools and academies 
United with her present schoo! fund, this amount would enable 


her to diffuse more generally the benefits of eduention thron 

out the entire State. By the adoption ofsuch a; . the like 
benefits would result to every State inthe Union. Pennsylvania 
would be entitled to 995,732 acres, and allthe rest of the old 


States to an amount proportionat 
allude to this su'yje 
remarks. In 1821 th 
ing resolutions 

** Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
each of the United States has an equal right to participate in 
the benefit of the public lands, the comme 
Tnion 
* Thisis predicated upon the calculation that Lonisana con 
tains, according to Mr. Seybert’s estimate, 200,000 000 acres 
but it contains 750,000,000, by Senator Clay's estimate. which 
would more than double the amount. 
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* Resolved, That the States in whose favor Congress have 
t made appropriations of land for the purposes of education, 
entilied to such appropriations as will correspond, in a just 


pl rion, with those heretofore made in favor of the other 
Na = 

Another resolution was passed, inviting the attention of the 
i tures of the several States to the subject, and also their 
Kopresentatives in Congres# 

Picse resolations Were accompanied by a report from My 
‘eoxey to Che Senate of Maryland, which, tor clear, irressistible 


y and enlightened policy, is second to no report that 

ve ech made oa the subject. Ifthe report of Mr. Chay 

I \ American spatesman) on the subject of the Western 
i { more able, it would be for the reason 


uid be decide 


that Plato gave Why one of Demosthenes’s orations waa beter 


the rest, * 


because it was fhe longest Moat of the States 
vorable responses to the resolutions of Maryland, and 


the subject was brought before Congress. Congres delayed 


ion, @pon the ttround thatto grant lands to the old Btates 
if, for the time, retard the payment of the national debt, 
nige,in some degree, the sinking fuad system; but I 
will, be: ve L conclude, allude more particularly to the propost- 
his aod reports made in relauion to the public laads aa a rund 
clucanon. ‘That debt has been paid off; the nation ts fre» 
i debt; so Uhat argument cannot now be used. And Con- 
should now pay a debt of gratitude—no, sir, not a debt of 
catttucde, but a debt of justice—to the old States. Justice is all 
it they ask, and it ts what they have a right to require 

| have dwelt much longer upon this branch of the subject 

‘han Thad intended; and, before | proceed to that part ot the 
rtof tie committee which relates to the reduction of the 
price of the publie lands, | will make a remark or two "pon & 
portion of the report which alludes to the relative power of the 
Government pe the new States, in the exercise of the right of 
ninent domaln. 

The report states * that the committee do not propose a dis 
cussion of the question whether, in the language of some of the 
acts of cession teferred to, the new States have been admitted 
into the Union with the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, as the other states ; nor whether there is 
stvict propriety in the declaration, to be found in all the acts 
aud resolutions of Congress for the admission of new States, that 
they are ‘admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. in allrespects whatever.’ Wis not now, (the 
conimittee state.) and we hope it never may be, necessary to 

uire how far the want of eminent domain, the power to 
vose of or tax soilwithin her limits, is compatible with the 
sovereignty’ of a State ; nor to show that the original States, 
fromthe time of their independence, and at the date of the 
everal compacts, dad that nght.”’ 

Then, to come back to the immediate consideration of the 
report: ‘The committee hold that the right of eminent domain, 

he right to dispose of and to tax soil, are essential attributes 0! 
State sovereignty, These attributes may existina sovereign 
Sale; butte make these powers attach to, and be possessed by, 
the new States, presupposes the fact, that, when a State isadmit- 
te linto the Union, with equal poliucal and municipal powers, 
IL becom 





s, by that admission, a sovereign State. It might be 
tying too much, Mr, Speaker, though | think not, to assert 
ihat there is not absolute sovereignty in either the General Gov. 
croment or ina State Government. 

‘Th s feature andargument of the report is peculiar. It hail 
asserts, half yields, the right of a State to tax and dispose of 
the national property within its limits, and dwells — the 
word “sovereignty”? with much stress. The ground is not 
boldly taken in the veport, that the power of the western 
States over the unappropriated lands is paramount to the 
authority of the General Government, but an inference is clear 
in every mind that an attempt is made to inculcate such a doc- 
trine. Iknow that the bold position was asserted, a few years 
aco, by the Chief Magistrate of Illinois, (Governor Edwards.) 
The same views are also urged in one or two other reports 
which have been made to this House; and Thave before me 
resolutions aud anaddress from a public meeting heldin Indiana, 
unequivocally asserting it, 

Betore distinguished members on this floor commit themselves 
in favor of such doctrines, L would warn them to look at the 
past. Belore they use their powerful names in urging their 
Siates to take such rash grounds, | would admonish them to 
reflect upon the results of all the controversies which have ex- 
isted between State decisions, both legislative and judicial, and 
those of the National Legislature and Judiciary ; to examine 
well the Constitution and the powers delegated to Congress and 
the Supreme Court under that instrument. 

The term “ State sovereignty” is used in almost every docu- 
ment and public address, as if it were conceded on all sides that 
each of the States of this Union really possessed unqualified, 
absolute, national authority and privileges. If I were to at- 
ternpt to explain the philosophy of the error (if the terins are 
admissible) which controls the course of so many gentlemen, 
in both State and national councils, in their interpretation of the 
Constitution, the powers of the General Government and the 
States, I would trace it to their superficial examination of the 
subject; to their adopting the opinions of prominent men as 
their guides, without examining the date of their opinions, and 
the aftendant circumstances which may have elicited them. 
Such opinions are often found tu be contradictory in themselves, 
yet easily reconcileable with the times and incidents which may 
have given rise to them. Another cause of error is the omis- 
sion, on the part of too many public men of the present day, to 
draw a distinction between the limited powers given to ihe old 
Confederacy, and the great mass of powers reserved at that 
time by the States—the increased powers given by the present 
Constitution to the General Government, and the more limited 
powers reserved under that instrument by the States, They 
too frequently use the arguments of distinguished gentlemen 
who were opposed to the aduption of the Constitution, as the 
true rule of interpretation after its adoption. They use the 
arguments of those who were in favor of the old Confederacy, 
as proof that the States should have all the powers possessed 
under it, and that the General Government should be as impo- 
tent as the old Confederacy; hot sufficiently reflecting that, 
though opposed by great names, the Constitution was adopted, 
ami became potential, with all the numerous and very great 
powers ingrafled upon it, and became supreme within the scope 
of the powers delegated. Such gentlemen do injustice to thetm- 
«elves, as well as injury to the fame of those great names whom 
they quote 

1 greatly respect the influence of authority, but I venerate in 
a higher degree the weight of argument and reason. That in- 
dividual who takes as his political creed the acts, sayings, and 
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writings of any one Icading politician, from youth to the grave, 
through every viciassitude of government and modsfication of 
policy, mdy spare himself much reading and reflection; but 1 
much question if he will ever be able to render himself either 
eminent or useful. Such menare like the mildewed and sickly 
plants that vegetate beneath the shades of the ample oak, bear 
ing neither character nor name. They may creep around its 
rough trunk, and crawl to sume weak and decayed bough, may 
be occasionally cheered by some faint sunbeam, but they give 
n» strength, and only obstruct the healthfal air from the noble 
tree. 

I like to see every public or private mao in this nation stand- 
fog erect like the mative forest tree, and proudly supporting 
hiitiself. ft is auch men who are really the pillars of the Bate 

Mr. Jeflerson was opposed to that feature in the Constitution, 
before its adopiion, whic) vendered the President eligible for 

re-election ; yet, after the instrument was adopted, did Mr. 
Jefferson retuse to serve a cocond term in the Presidency. All 
know that he did not. 

fo the last powerful speech which Patrick Henry made in the 
Virginia convention, against tho adoption of the Conatitution, 
he said, if the Constituuon were adopted, “My head, my hand 
and my heart shall be free to retrieve the loss of liber ty, and 

remove the defects of that system in a constitutional way. | 
wish not to go to vioienee, but will wait with hope that the spirit 
which predominated’ in the revolution is not yet gon , hor the 
cause of those who are attached to the revolution vet lost; I 
eliall, therefore, patiently Wait, in expectation of seeing that 
Government changed, so as lo be compatible with the safety, 
liberty, and happiness of the peapi 

What o:d Patrick Henry say after the Constitution was 
tloptied? When his own beloved Virginia was arraving her- 
self against Wie laws of Congress, Patrick Henry, at the age of 
dixty-three, quit kis repose and his retirement, to become a 
candidate for a seat in the State Legislature, in order to oppose 
the course of hie State. In his address to the people he said: 
“If ever you recur to another change, you may bid adiett for- 
evor to representative Government. You cannever ¢ achange 
tha present Governnient but for a monarchy.” 

Luther Martin made an address to the Legislature of Maty- 
Jand, stating with unparalled power and ability why he had, in 
convention, opposed the adoption of the Constitution, which, in 
my humble judgment, i¢ much the ablest paper ever written 
against the adoption of the Constitution; bul he did not hesi- 
tate, as all well know who have read his many masterly argu- 
ments, to give all of the provisions in that insirument, afier its 
adoption, a rational and effective consiruction. 

Under the old ConfeJeracy, Congress was wot authorized to 
a lopt an efficient system of revenue; it could levy quotas on 
the States, but could not enforce their observance. li was fet- 
torad as to commerce, and, in the language of Chief Justice Jay, 
* Prior to the date of the Constitution, the people had not any 
national tribunai ve which they could resort for justice, the dis- 
ty‘ bution of jusice waa then confined to Stee judicatories, in 
whose institution and organization the people of the other 
Piates kad no paricipation and over whom they had not the 
least Contral. There was then no general ceurt of appellate 
jurisdicuon, by which the errors ef Siate courts affecting 
either the nation at large or the citizens of any other State, 
could be revised and corrected. Lach State was obliged to 
acquiesce in the measure of justice which another State might 

yleid to her or to her citizens ; and that even in cases where State 
considerations were not always favorable to the most exact 
Mivasure, There was danger that from this source animosities 
would in time result; and as the transition from animosities to 
hostilities was frequent in the history of independent States, a 
cemmon tribunal for the termination of controversies became 
desirable, from motives both of justice and of policy. 

* Privr also to that period the United States had, by taking 
a place among the nations of the earth, become amenable to 
the laws of nations; and it was their interest, as well as their 
duty, to provide that those laws should be respected and obeyed. 
In their national character and capacity the United States were 
fesponsibie to foreign nations for the conductof each State rel- 
ative to the laws of nations and the performance of treaties ; 
and there the expediency of referring all such questions te 
State courts, and particularly to the courts of delinquent States, 
became apparent. While ali the States were bound to protect 
each, and the citizens of each, it was highly proper and reason- 
able that they should be in a capacity not only to cause justice to 
be done t» each, and the citizens of each, but also to cause jus- 
fice to be done by each, and the citizens of each; and that not 
by violence and iurce, but in a stable, sedate, and regular course 
of judicial procedure.” ; 

In more than one hundred instances have the courts of the 
Union decided upon the acts and claims of the variou States; 
and of that wumber fifteen were of Maryland—more than from 
any other State in the Union; and, of all the old States, Dela- 
ware, which was the first to adopt the Constitution, is, I believe, 
the only exception ; and in every case the decision of the national 
courts been sustained. 

Massachusetts pronounced the embargo unconstitutional ; 
Penusylvania opposed the excise law ; Connecticut denied that 
her militia should be commanded, in time of war, by officers 
appointed by the National Executive; Maryland and Ohio 
sought to tax the branches of the United States Bank ; Kentucky 
set up her land laws; yet each and all were quieted by the decis- 
jon of the national tribunals. Pennsylvania had her forces in 
the field, yet the national laws and authorities prevailed. More 
recently one of the southern States arrayed herself against the 
laws of Congress. 1 allude to these historical facts in ne spirit 
of unkiodness, but as historical facts that teach a salutary warn- 
ing. Nordo I wish to range over so expansive a debate as 
arose on Foot’s famous land resolutions in the Senate, where 
the whole doctrine of State interposition and State sovereienty 
was discussed for months, with an ability never surpassed by 
any deliberative assembly. But, as an American, I cannot re- 
gret that that discussion was had; Ido not regret it, because it 
elevated the American name without destroying the American 
Union, and opened a new and brilliant leaf in ihe volume of 
American genius. 

It was a conflict, in my apprehension, more sublime than the 
warring ef contending elements. It was a conflict of mind, 
where mind met andeubdued mind. The occurrence to which 
T allude formed a new a in the history of this nation, and 
presented a spectacle of the highest sublimity. Ido not use 
the word “sublimity” in the august sense ef bookmen , of old 
ocean, when the elements fret its vast bosum into fearful terror ; 
of the grand praicie oa fire, which forces the heavens to reflect 
its burid light, and fille the mind with an idea of immensity of 
flame ; of the pale and blue mountain crag, which lifis its as. 
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piring head to the heavens, as if to defy the terror of the light- 
ning and the thunders ; nor of the wide and headiong cataract, 
wii ch precipitates itself from the fearful height above to the 
abyss below, dashes its angry waters into foam, and hangs its 
spray and its rainbow in the heavens as a trophy of its awful 
power and sublimity. I have seen all this; but there is a sub- 
lime spectacle which has struck me with more peculiar force, 
and one which reminds me more of the influence and power of 
Daniel Webster's great speech on that memorable occasion. It 
is the confluence of the Misseuri and the Mississippi, or the 
silent meeting of the Ohio with the Mississippi. There is no 
awiul terror there which astonishes reflection; no dreadful 
noise that subdues the senses; but you see the meeiing of 
mighty waters; you see a vast river swallowing up, without 
commotion, vast rivers; you see that great mother of waters 
flowing on in sullen and silent grandeur, as if it received no aid, 
as if it were unconscieus that there were other streams. You 
are not amazed at its breadth, nor its depth, but you are awed 
at its quiet, sublime silence, avd power. Your mind ts not 
alarmed or astonished, but forced to reflect. It is thrown into 
a new and endless world of meditation. You behold a stream 
which has flown on from the beginning of the world, and will 
roll on through all time, which defies the control of afl! human 
power, and is the same, unchanged and unchangeable. Such 
was the moral power of the speech to which I allude—its calm 
and unostentatious power, its moral sublimity, which bore 
dowa all resistance, and forced its influence through all the 
channels of human thought. The doctrine of State supremacy 
had spread from town to town, from county to county, and from 
Miate to State. It rolled en like mighty waters, overleaping 
thei banks, from South to North, as cach aspiring wave strove 
to overreach its predecessor in the anxious progress. It was 
then that the reproach of being a Northman was thrown upon 
Daniel Webster; he was accused—no matter how wrongfully, 
he was still accused—with having been an accessary of the 
Hartford Convention, which was charged with having had the 
design of a dissolution of the Union: in the same breath he was 
called a consolidationist, and a federalist, and an opposer of the 
war. Under sucha cloud of prejudice, he rose in his Senate 
place, and bya mighty effort of mind, such as history furnishes 
but one parallel to, in its influence upon a nation, and that the 
master effort of the great Cicero, he dashed back the angry 
waters to their fountains, to flow on io future in their usual and 
well-defined courses. It was a victory more glorious than any 
won on the battle-field—a victory without carnage. It was the 
triumph of intellect controlling intellect, and staying physical 
hostilities by the moral force of reason and the sublime eloquence 
of wisdom 

The hero chief of the Presidency, who had added lustre to 
the arms of his country, and covered his brow with perennial 
laurels amid the savannas and morasses or the South ; who had 
defeated, on the plains of New Orleans, Wellington’s gallant 
soldiers of the Peninsula, iron-willed as he was, was subdued by 
that speech, and became ultra, as all sudden converts do. He 
sent, after that speech, his proclamation abroad, more ultra na- 
tional than Webster’s speech, and never thought more of pub- 
lishing General Hayne’s able speech in letters of gold. 

In the days of Cicero, there were one hundred and fifty of the 
speeches of Cato, the censor, extant; and although he flour- 
ished lessthan a century before the former, yet Cicero asks, in 
his dialogue, “ what living or lately deceased orator has read 
them?” I might ask, though it would not be in place, how 
many of the orators, who figure in the present age, will find a 
reader in the next —who will search out, and read, their evan- 
escent productions on constitutional construction and a of 
government. By the bill of the emineat statesman of the West, 
a salutary compromise united the whole South in its support 
and quieted, it could be hoped, all collisions between State a 
national jurisdiction. 

Daniel Webster’s speech, and Henry Clay’s compremise bill, 
should gain each the gratitude of individuals most Immediately 
interested in that contest, and of the nation. What has been 
the effect upon individuals, isnot my province to inquire. It is 
true that Rochefoucault has a maxim, that “ whenever you do 
an individual a service beyond his power to repay you, he is 
sure to become your enemy, in order to cancel the obligation.” 
I will let others judge of its truth, if it is true, and make its ap- 
plication, ifit has any. But I fearl have digressed soinewhat 
from the subject, and will return to its examination. 

The Federal Government has less power than the Houses of 
Parliament in England. The latter are governed by no fixed, 
written Constitution. The common law of usage regulates, in 
some degree, the sphere of their actions; and the vagueness of 
their power, undefined and uncontrollable, (for the veto has be- 
ceme obsolete,) is asserted, nor will either House define the 
limite of its power. 


The General Government of the United States, on the other 
hand, has been shorn of, or rather not allowed, absolute and un- 
limited power. The Constitution is the rule of action—giving 
to the General Government strictly defined and limited powers, 
and general discretionary powers, on specific subjects, to be 
exercised, or not, in the wisdom of the law-making power. 
There are, moreover, inhibitory powers mentioned in the Con- 
stitution, which the Government may not exercise; yet ancon- 
trolled sovereignty would not be absolute without the power to 
exercise them. “No bill of attainder or ez post facto law shall 
be passed.”’—Sec. ix. The General Government has not abso 
lute sovereign power granted it under the Constitution ; but that 
instrument, oa the contrary, has circumscribed and limited its 
power, beyond which it cannot operate. In the language of 
Chief Jusiice Marshall, “The General Government, though 
limited as to its objects,issupreme with respect to those objecis.”’ 


The States have reserved to them, in the Constitution, all the 
powers which they have not expressly granted and delegated 
to the General Government; consequently, whenever a law 
may be enacted by a State Legislature, which is in derogation 
of the Constitution, or which may conflict with that instrument, 
the Supreme Court is the arbitrator, and the law is declared 
void; for the @onatitution of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land 

Chief Justice Marshall has said, in the case of Mr. McCulloch 
¥s. the State of Maryland: 

“If the controlling power of the States be established, if their 
supremacy as to taxation be acknowledged, what is to restrain 
wheir exercising this control in any shape they may please to 
give it? Their sovereignty is not confined to taxation. 
is not the only mode in which it might be displayed. The ques- 
tion is, in truth, a question of supremacy ; if the right of 
the States to tax the means employed = the General Govern- 
meut be conceded, the declaration that the Constitution and the 
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laws made in pursuance thereofsha!! be the supre 

land isempty and unmeaning declamatien.”’ nee ihe 
A sovereign State can have a standing army—may lay im. 

posts, duties, and may levy war against a foreign State or Goy. 

ernment; and no State is sovereign that cannot exercise these 

essential attributes of soveieignty : yet all the States are 


oe . 6 . express. 
ly inhibited from doing so by the Constitution. They have 
yielded up those powers to the General Government. Then, a 


State, to be sovereign, must first destroy the Constitution, ana 
rebel successfully against it. The right of revolution is not 
constitutional right, but isan instinctive, natural right, overru. 
ling all written law. Whilst all admit that doctrine, against 
intolerable oppression, as a dernier resort, none are Willing 
because none think it necessary, to resort to it. Instead of the 
sword to settle domestic differences, the American people ap. 
peal to, and use successfully, the moral artillery of reason. 

* Sovereignty,” like the word “ same,” is used in the Vir. 
ginia and other acts of cession in a relative, comparative, con. 
ventional sense. With other restricted rights of “sove. 
reignty”’ of the States is that to “ dis of or tax the soil” of 
the United Siates within the limits of the Western States. There 
are no derelict Jands in the Western States. What is not owned 
by the States, or has not been purchased from the United States 
by individuals, or ome away by the United States for specific 
purposes, is owned by the United States, for which the Genera] 
Government has given a valuable consideration. Are the foris 
in the old States, which are owned by the Government, taxed 
fur State purposes? Theyare not. Are they more the prop 
erty of the Government than the lands for which the Goveyp. 
ment has paid a greater amount of money ? 

The distinction should be borne in mind, for it is obvious, be- 
tween the right of jurisdietion and the right of soil. The mu. 
nicipal influence of a State pervades its entire limits. The 
right to seize upon, and appropriate, the soil or property of 
the General Government cannot be exercised by any State in 
the Union. Then, if the Western States desire the land of the 
United States within their limits, and are unwilling to effec: 
their wishes by violating the law and the principle of the deca 
logue, they must possess it by purchase ; and I will not deny 
their right to purchase, as individuals do, the public lands, and 
on the same conditions. That condition of the act of Congfess 
which exempts the land from taxation for five years after it has 
been sold is looked upon as injurious to the interest ef the West. 
ern States. That condition was annexed upon the ground that 
it would benefit the Western States, by holding outinducemenis 
for the industrious and enterprising to emigrate and setile the 
public lands. Nor do I doubt that it has had that effect, ina 
very greatdegree. But if any honorable trans-Alleghany mem. 
ber thinks otherwise, and should desire to have that condition 
removed, as one of the Representatives from an old State, I am 
free to avow my entie willingness to vote fora bill to effect 
that object. 

The same year that Virginia passed the act of cession, Con. 
gress passed a resolution which, among other conditions, afier 
regulating the manner in which the northwestern territories 
should be admitted into the Union as States, has this condition 
clearly set forth: 

“ Provided that both the temporary and permanent Govern- 
ment be established (in the State admitted) on these principles 
as their basis : : 

“1. That they shall forever remain a part of this confederacy 
of the United States. } 

“2. That they shall be subject to the articles of confederation 
in all those cases in which the original States shall be so subject, 
and to all the acts and ordinances of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, conformably thereio. : 

“3. That they shall in no case interfere with the primary 
disposalof the soil by the United Stites in Congress assem- 
bled, nor with the ordinances and regulations which Congress 
may find necessary for securing the ttle in such soil to the bona 
fide purchasers. 

“4, That they shall be subject to pay a part of the Federal 
debts contracted, or to be contracted, to be apportioned on them 
by Congress, according to the same common rule and measure 
by which apportionments thereof shall be made on the other 
States. 

“5. That no tax shall be imposed on lands the property of 
the United States. 3 

“6 That their respective Governments shall be Republican. 

“7, That the lands of non-resident proprietors shall in no 
case be taxed higher than those of residents within any new 
State, before the admission thereof to a vote by its delegates in 
Congress.” ; , 

The necessity for reducing the price of the public lands can 
only be made manifest by showing that the price, as established 
at present, is higher than the real value of the lands, and for 
that reason the sales are comparatively limited, and the settle- 
ment of them greatly retarded. Has any such proof heen offer- 
ed? Wone that I have read or heard. But, on the contrary, 
the history of the settlement of the Western lands illustrates the 
unparalleled liberality of the General Government to that region 
of country; and the rapid advance of the new States to wealth, 
their rapid increase of population, and unprecedented prosper- 
ity, are the proofs unanswerable that the Western States have 
not the shadow of a cause to reproach the Government for want 
of liberality. P a 

To the clear understanding of this subject, it is proper to 
recur to the past, and examine the present prices of the Western 
lands with the relative effects whieh those prices have had upon 
the old and the new Siates. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war, the General Govern- 
ment commenced the present land system, and established two 
dollars as the price which should be given per acre for all the 
public land which was not dis of at public sales, and 
allowed a liberal time for the purchaser to make payment. 

In 1820, the Government thought it advisable to abolish the 
credit system, and to require that the purchase money should 
be paid in hand at the time of making the purehase ; In con 
sideration of which, the price was reduced to $1 25 per acre, 
and the sections were divided into smaller allotments ; so that, 
with fifty dollars, a purchaser might be enabled to procure 
forty acres of good land in perpetuity, with a title never to be 
questiened. 

What, let me ask, has been the operationof this policy? Has 
it been the aggrandizement of the old States, and the 
settlement of the new States? No voice will utter such a belie! ; 
a a a7 poses oe fact. aa 

as the amount of sales augmented or y 

By the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
sent to this House by the Secretary of the Treasury, Januaty 
30, 1833, tables B and A, give the amount sold cach year. —. 
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hibit of the quantity of public land sold, the amount paid 
B be coeers therery, and the payments made into 
Treasury on account of the sules of public lands, from 

the earliest period of the sales to the 30th September, 











1837. 
amet ren eT eT 
Quantity of | Amount paid | Amount paid 
Year. land sold— | by purchasers.| into the Trea- 
acres. sury. 
In 17 To : . $100,783 59 
im): ed 
- 183,628 ( 
Erbe tae 165,975 69 
1804 } 487 526 7 
1805 540,193 8@ 
1806 - 765,245 73 
1907 : 466,163 27 
1808 - | 647,939 06 
1809 442,252 33 
1810 696,548 82 
1811 - 1,040,237 53 
1812 710,427 78 
1813 - 535,655 14 
1814 j ‘ 1,135,971 09 
1815 - | 1,287,959 28 
1816 - : 1,717,985 03 
1817 | 1,991,226 06 
1818 - = 2,606,564 77 
1819 3,274,422 78 
e 
Tosa “1920 | 13,649,645.43 | $27,905,099 76 | > 
11,635,871 61 
July 1, 18% | 303,401.09 | 424,962 6 5 
’ 1921 781,213.32 1,160,224 98 1,212,966 46 
1822 801,226.18 | 1,023,267 83} 1,803,581 54 
1823 653,319.52 850,136 26 916,523 10 
1824 749,323.04 953,799 03 984,418 15 
1825 893,461.69 | 1,205,068 37 | 1,216,690 56 
1826 $48,082.26 1,128,617 27 1,393,785 09 
1827 926,727.76 1,318,105 36 1,495,845 26 
1828 965,600.36 1,221,357 99 2,018,308 75 
1829 1,244.860.01 1,572,863 54 1,517,175 13 
1830 1,929,733-79 2,433,432 94 2,329,356 14 
1831 2,777,856.88 3,557,023 76 3,210,815 48 
1832 2,462,342. 16 3,115,376 09 2,623,381 03 
1833 3,856,227.56 4,972,284 84 3,967,681 55 
1834 4,658,218 71 6,099,981 G4 4,857,600 69 
1835 | 12,564,473 8 15,999,804 11 14,757,610 75 
1836 | 20,074,870.92 | 25,167,833 06 | 24,641,979 86 
To Sept. 
a, 1937 | 4,885.462.97 | 6,127,418 39 | 5,644,021 09 











75,025,055.50 | 106,245,656 88 | 94,496,543 81 





Received by the Treasurer of the Bnited 
States in 1836 - : : 7 : 
Ditto, in 1837 - 


235,200 00 
6,200 00 


Total 94,737,943 81 





* End of credit systein.—(See table B.) 
t This amount is the aggregate of paymeuts into the Trea- 
sury for the year 1820, under the cash and credit systems. Such 
aggregate is also exhibited for the subsequent years. 


A. 


Ehibit of the quantiry of land entered under the credit sys- 
tem prior to the \st of July, 1820, (which includes the lands 
subsequently relinquished and rererted to the United States 
under ‘he various laws passed for the relief of the pur- 
chasers of public lund,) and the amount contracted to be 
paid by the purchasers thereof. 














Year. Acres sold. {Amountcontract- 
ed to paid by 
purchasers, 

ciilhtaitc ib dntecchd tetas i 
| 
1787 72,974.00 $117,108 24 
1792 1,165,440.00 | 832,549 66 
1796 43,446.61 | 100,427 53 
1801 398,646.45 | 834,857 11 
1302 340,009.77 | 680,019 54 
1803 181,063.43 | 398,161 28 
1804 . 373,611.55 772,851 95 
1805 619,266 13 | 1,235,953 22 
1806 473,211.63 | 1,001,358 02 
1807 359,011 79 738,273 29 
1908 213,472.12 459,230 34 
1809 231,044.98 550,655. 03 
1810 238,879.41 | 602,382 13 
1811 238'930.31 614,324 58 
isi2 |  §36537.40 | 11491536 46 
1813 270,241.43 | 621,199 44 
1814 861,536.53 1,784,560 95 
1815 | 1,120,233. 64 | 2,340,188 91 
1816 1,622,830 06 3,567,273 88 
1817 2'159,372.43 5,022,409 84 
1818 ‘ 2401,844.60 | 7,200,997 42 
1819 . 5,475,648.17 | 17,681,794 37 
30th June, 1820 : 518,500.80 1,465,283 94 
19,955,758.23 49,680,427 13 
The above shows the quantity of land entered, and the pur- 
chase- thereof, from the earliest anaualiy, to the 
30th of 1820, without regard to their subsequent reversion 
to the Ui States, or their subsequent re/inguishment to the 
United under the several rélicf laws. The net quanti- 
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Public lands—Mr. (. Johnson. 


fy of land actually sold or retained by thy purchasers under the 
oredit eyacey le }3,648,645.43 acres ; and the net amount paid 
is $27,908, 76; which amounts are put down in table A, as 
the “quantity of land soid,’’ and the “amount paid by pur- 
chasers,’’ from the earliest period to the 30th June, 1820. 

The lands sold from 1787 to 179%, inciusive, are the lands seld, 
prior to the opening of the land eflice, to John Cleves Symmes, 
the Ohio Company, and to individuals, at public sales held in 
New York and Pittsburgh. 

These facts rebuke into silence every idea that the oer of 
the Government is iliiberal, or that the price of the public land 
is too high; it cannot be, when the demand for land in the West 
ia so rapidly augmenting. 

What are the factsin relation to the settiement of those lands ? 

Forty-seven years ago the entire population west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains hardly amounted to 100,000 souls. That 
region of country is now the home of nearly 4,000,000 people ; 
whilst the old States have increased within that period at a rate 
of about 15 per cent. every ten years, the new States have 
augmented in population at the rate of 33 per cent. in the same 
period. The new States have increased with more than double 
the rapidity of the old States, and some of them at more than 
quadruple the rate of many of the old States. 


Inercase of the population of the United States in ten years 
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States. | Per cent. [Square miles Population 
| in 1830. 

— oun _~ ee) omen _————————— a — 
Maine . . - | 33.9 32,623 | 399,137 
New Hampahire - | 10.4 | 9,491 | 206,328 
Vermont - 4 19.0 | 10,212 | 280,657 
Massachusetts - - 16.6 | 7,500 . 610,408 
Rhode Island - | 17.0 | 1.340 97,199 
Cofinecticut — - -} 8.2 | 1,764 297,675 
New York “| 39.4 | 46,085 1,918,608 
New Jersey “| 15.6 | 8,320 320,823 
Pennsylvania - . 28.4 | 44,000 1,348,233 
Delaware 5.5 | 2,120 76,748 
Maryland = 9.7 | 13,950 | 117,040 
Virginia - 13.7 | 61,000 | 1,211,405 
North Carolia 15.6 48,000 737,987 
South Carolina 157 | 28,000 | 581,185 
Georgia 51.5 | 62,000 | 516,823 
Alabama 141.6 46,000 | 309,527 
Mississippi 801 45,760 | 136,621 
Louisiana - | 40.7 48,220 215,739 
Tennessee - | 62.7 40,000 | 681,903 
Kentucky 22.1 | 42.000 | 687,917 
Ohio - 61.2 39,1<8 | 935,884 
Indiana i 132.1 37,000 | 343,03) 
Illinois - 135.4 | 52,000 | 157,445 
Missouri 110.4 | 63,000 140,445 
Michigan : 250.1 | 10,000 | 31,639 
Arkansas . * 13.3 | ~ | 30,388 
Florida wal - i 45,000 | 34,730 
100 | 39,334 


District of Columbia - | 20.1 





Has it bee the meve result of accident that the old States, 
with their superior situations for agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, which, more than any thing else, will throw a 
dense population in the cities contiguous to, or connected with, 
the ocean, should be so far outstripped in their advance to 
wealth and population by the new States? Or has it not been 
an effect growing out of and consequent upon the policy of the 
Government, in disposing of, at so low a price, the public 
lands of the United States, and thereby inviting, by the strongest 
inducements, the population of the old States to emigrate from 
them and to settle on the cheap and fertile lands in the valley 
of the Mississippi? 

The ravages of the revolutionary struggle impaired the agri- 
cultural interest of the old States, and the consequences growii 
out of it exhausted the fertility of the soil in a very great degree, 

To support the armies of the revolution, and to pay the heavy 

uotas and taxes whicl: were levied upon them, compelled the 
armers, those few who were not under arms, to adopt that 
mode of cultivation which was cheapesi and least laborious, 
but the most ruinous to the soil. They were compeiled to pitch 
crop after crop, in rapid succession, in the same fields, to supply 
the urgent wants of the army, aud to enable them to pay the 
enormous taxes assessed] upon them. The consequence was, 
that all the fresh lads became impoverished, the virgin soil 
exhausted, and the land almost worthleas for culture. 

The farmers had no time to rest their lands from repeated ox- 
haustion, or to supply, by extraneons means of compost and 
the minerals, the vegetable crops which they annually took 
from them. Peace, which brought independence to our nation, 
and repose to our army, brought neither repose nor rest to the 
fields of the farmer. A netional debt of some two hundred 
millions, and State debts of most onerous amounts, were to be 
paid, and paid chiefly by the agricultural! industry of the coun- 
try. This compelled the farmers to persist in that ruinous mode 
of cultivation, which, to supply pressing and urgent demands, 
was impoverishing the whole face of the country. Then were 
opened to market, by the General Government, the rich and ex. 
tensive lands of the Mississippi valley, and at the low price of 
two dollars per acre. lis consequences were felt by all the old 
States, and more especially by Maryland and those States whose 
situations were marked with the like peculiarities. Maryland 
had furnished her most abundant share in men and modey to 
defend the Western lands, as well as the general liberty of the 
colonies. The treaty of peace had surrendered those lands to 
the United States, as a common property; yet Congress ac- 
cepted the acts of cession of Virginia and Georgia, paid the 
troops of the former as a condition of cession, and paid the lat- 
ter several millions of money. Thus have many of the old 
States first feught for those lands, and then purchased them of 
the States and of foreiga Governments; yet some of the old 
States have not only to pay all the State debts incurred out of 
their own State coffers, but to pay the troops that defeinded these 
very western lands. epee is called on every year to pay 
revolutionary claims; and all this comes chiefly from the ogri- 
cultural interest of the State; the consequence of whic! is, tha 
the lands of that State are taxed most heavily; inceed, the 'and 
taxes in Maryland srenighes than in any State in the Union. 
Then, what recompense do those devoted Etates receive ee. 


ing those yast amounts, in having theiy #dil impoverished and 
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their lands highly taxed? Does the Government adoyx a polie: 
which will improve the value of lands in the old States, o: 
which which will justify the farmer in incurring the onerous 
expense of enriching his greatly exhausted lands? No, sir ; 
such has not been the policy of the Government. I¢ has been 
the policy of the General Government to offer inducements to 
the people of the old States to abandon their farms and Jet them 
lie waste ; to tell the emigrant that liberty is won by the men 
and money of the old States, and that he can now reap its bene- 
fit, whilst they have paidthe cost. {t has been to tell the stranger 
that he will give you benefits which shal! not be enjoyed by 
any patriotic citizen of the old States, unless he leave the home 
of his childhood and the State of his nativity. 

The citizens of the old States have found it to their advant- 
age to dispose of their lands at any price, rather than ineur the 
labor and expense of enriching them, when, with an amount 
sufficient to enrich ten acres of land loug in cultivation, they 
could purchase perhaps fifty acres of the rich lands in the West, 
and lands exempt from the burden of taxation for five years. 
Yes, one it -reasing tide of emigration is setting to the West, 
leaving the old States, where taxes are high, aad soil less pro- 
ductive and leas cheap ; going to the West, where land is rich, 
taxes low, und the munificence of the General Government car 
rying otucacion to every village and to every cottage. The sa- 
gacit> + self-iterest has induced the tich and the poor, the in- 
dusts ius and enuctPprising, to migrate to that country, where 
homes can be procures’ for & consideration so small that it re 
quirés litde more than thf Will to possess them, to be owned 
and « cupied, and but modacue industry to make them yield 
mos! abundantly. ‘The reduced (rice of the fertile lands of we 
West has hada tendency of reducing the price of landed estates 
in te old States. Many portions of Viry.'"ia and Maryiand are 
nt as populous now as they were thirty yxtts ag0. Yes, sir, 
the picture drawn in the late Virginia convert”) bY & distin- 
ce uished member of this House, (Mr. Mercer,) was 2Ot & mere 
fancy sketch of the present impoverished and desolaten condi- 
tion of the lower counties of his native State, when compased 
With their former wealthand population. Those fields, whese 
once waved the golden harvest, are now a barren waste ; thoes 
mansions, which were once the abode of chivalry, refinement. 
and generous hospitality, are now “as desolate as the dwelling 
of Moina;’ andthe wild beasts have retarned from the mowve- 
tains to tind a shelter amid the thickets of their ancient hiding 
places. Should any member on this tloor doubt these things, 
one hour’s ride from this city, into either Maryland or Virginia, 
will give him proofs of the melancholy reality. Yes, sir; you 
may look from the balustrades of this edifice, or ascend its lofty 
dome, and, ranging your view into the Maryland or Virginia 
side of the Potomac, see lands thus contiguous to the capital ot 
the nation which can be bought for three or four dollars per acre, 
some have been sold within the Jast year for leas than three dol- 
lars peracre. The spaise inhabitants, though pavient and labor: 
ous, find that, even with the most rigid economy and frugality, 
wealth does not augment, and that their most watiring industry 
must be applied, 


“ To force a reluctant soil to yield 
Them bread.” 


‘These lands were originally productive, but have become ex 
hausted, trom the causes which I have already assigned. To 
enrich them would require an expense of fifteen or twenty do! 
lars per acre; an expense which but few will encounter (and 
but few ure able) as long as they can purchase, at the low rate 
of $1 25 per acre, rich and fresh lands on the navigable rivers 
of the West, which will yield more abundantly. , 

I will invite the atteution of the committee to a passags of the 
report, Which, I think, and I believe it can be shown, assumes @ 
false position : 

“The Government of the United States,’ «ays the report, “ia 
probably the only vender, vither of land or any other property, 
that holds the most inferior quality of any article at /Ae same 
price with the best. Uf an individual wete to maintain that all 
domestic animals of a given species were of the same value, 
how inconsistent would he appear! If a merchant were to re- 
fuse to sell kersey at any lower price than he could obtain the 
superfine broadcloth, his conduct would certainly be deemed 
utterly absurd. Yetthere is not greater absurdity in either of 
these propositions than there isin maintaining that landoferery 
quality is worth, or should command, the same price.” 

“ But give me a touothold,” said one of old, “and T will move 
the world.” Grant ule gentleinan’s premises, and | will admit 
that there is some plausibility in his conclusion; but I utterly 
deny that it is a fact that the “Government holds the most 
inferior quality of the public lands at the same ptice with 
the best.” 

This leadstoa more particular inquiry into the mode adopted 
by Congiess for the sale of the public lands. Prior to 1820, thos: 
lands which were not sold at auction at above $2 per acre could 
be entered by purchasers for that sum, to be paid in four equat 
annual payments; the first within forty days, and the three other 
payments within two, thre, and four years after date of pur 
chase. No interest was to be charged if punctuully paid, and 
a discount of eight per ceni. was made by the Gov: rnment if 
the purchaser paid cash ; so that, by prompt payment, the price 
would be reduced to @1 64 per acre, and the purcheser was al- 
lowed to purchase any amount above a quarter of a section of 
oue hundred and sixty acres. The present law permits sales of 
an eighth of asection, and establishes a minimum price of $1 25, 
which is required to be paid in hand. But before any land is 
liable to private entry at the price of $1 25 per aers, it must 
have been first offered at public sale. 

The lands are now ‘first offered at public vendue, exposed te 
fair competition, anid not unfrequently, instead of $1 25 per acre, 
they bring five and ten times that amount, By the recent e::les 
of the lands on Red river, within the last three yeara, they have 
sold as high as from twelve to thirteen doilars per acre; and 
yet we are, with these undeniable facts before us, tuld that the 
Government asks as much for her werst lands as she does foi 
her best. . 

By the report ef the Commissioner of the Gencral Land Of- 
fice, whish is appended,to the report of the Committee on the 
Public I andsof the twenty-third Congress, it will appear that, 
in three years, beginning with 1826, there were sold 413,607 
acres of public land in Alabama, for $576,087 ; making the land 
sold average $1 39.3 per acre, which is considerably more than 
the Government rate. as fixed at the minimum price; and yet, 
with that evidence appended to the report, the committee grave. 
ly asserts that the G. vernment holds allof its lands at thesame 
price. Tie nonorable chairman of the committee complains 
that the price of the public lands is too high; and, as proof, he 
exhibits the fact that some hundred millions of aeres have been 
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eurveyed, ani remain unsold. This may be true; but it does 
» +t evtablish a clear inference that the price is too extravagant, 
»-cause, in the space of some twenty or thirty years, the whole 
“\Weewrn forest has nut been made Lo yteld to cultivation, and to 
swarm more redundaut with semaines. If the ratio of the in- 
crease Of population, as Coutcasted with the old States, were to 
be -erarce. a criterion of (he relative prosperity of the several 
rei ogo: (se Union, I think chat l have already shown that the 
wow Suies wave ao Cause for complaint. Mastclearly it vould 
ieave 4h Mquisitive reader a better ground to judgy of the reason- 
a'lenese of tho Committee's complaint of a want of ready sale 
of tho Weetera lands, af it had favored us with an estimate of 
ep uteticy of che public lands which have been annuully sold 
ru tus Weet, rather than the aggregate amount of atres which 
¢ st ta market. Aud if the committee had shoWn that the 
eales Were annually diminieing ia quantity, then, possibly, 
some Cause of complaint might exist against the policy of the 
Government. Hut wheo the glarimg fact is koown to all, who 
me auxious to kKuow 1, thatthe sales are annually increasing 
beyoud the most credulous expectation, | think that those com- 
plara without cause e¢ reason who charge the Governinent with 
a want of lijeraliy to the new States. The progressive aug- 
mentauon of ioe sales of the public lands has been rapid to an 
extent which awakeus surprise in the mind of every reflecting in- 
dividwal, All the public jands sold prior to 1787, were but 72,447 
acres. The Governinent hassold within the last year more thon 
2000 000 acres. Then, when it is made manifest that the rapid 
tuccease of the sales of the public lauds has been beyond all ex- 
Pectavon, an! only surpassed by she more rapid arigmentation 
©. the population in those new sates, It must be undeniable that 
the liveraaty of the Goverwment has been as munificent to the 
now Sustes as theic templaint of the measures and policy of the 
Coverument towatis (hem is ungenerous and unjust. 
Bull we are told chat the price of the public lands is tae high. 
ii we were to apply the Wite maxim of the factor, that 


“The worth of a thing 
Is what it will bring,’’ 


“which 1 will readily grantis a good maxim, when applied to 
the productions of the workshops, when the supply bears ajust 
preperten to the demand, but which is not eo strictly applicable 
to iand, when (ne supply is more than commensurate with the 
demand.) ite price should be controlled in a great degree by the 
value of the productions which it may yield. 

Ihave shown that the increase of sales and the increasing de- 
mati! for lands prove that the land is regarded as fully worth 
the price which the Government has established. Iam fully 
convinced that (he maxims of political economy are less to be 
eonsulte | in the present investigation, becauee they are too 
freqneutly the mere refinements of theory, which will not al- 
waye accor! with pracneal results, than the illustrations from 
actual experience, which easily lead to just and reasonable 
conclusions 

‘To invoetigate the true standard by which the price of lands 
shoul! be valued would require details of calculation which I 
have not hal time to make, and a familiarity with the practical 
science ofaational economy which Ido not pretend to thoroughly 
powess, A few general observations may be indulged. 

The nomina/ value of land is controlled by the price which 
it would bring in market or at sale. This nominal value is con- 
trotled, in a great degree, by the quantity thrown into market, 
as well as by the quality of the soil. ere all the aoil owned 
by the United States, from the Alleghany mountains, or from the 
Mississippi river, to the Pacific ovean, thrown into market 
within the coming year, I am disposed to believe that they 
would aot bring six cents per acre, because the supply tould 
Se greater than the demand. The absence of capital and 
population would restrict the demand, whilst the Intrinsic valee 
of those lands would be many dellars per acre. 

Where isthe capital to be found to purchase quickly all the 
public domuiat All the gold and silver coin in this country 


will amon tne sixty millions. Commerce and the mu!- 
tifarious Ww lite whi net allow it to be abstracted from 
thove urgent purposes, to be invested in land. Were you to 


melt up ail the gold and silver in the nation, it would not make 
one huadred millions of dollars. The pockets of the Peopte 
have not yet bee filled with the precious metals, and we are 
told that they would bo ruined by the credit system. The far- 
mers now can hardy yoy their debts, and are but poorly abie 
to make extensive purchases of lan!. ‘The masician’s wand 
has not yet been wielded over their fallow fields, ner touched 
their stones into gold. And ifall the public lands were at ounce 
sold to huagry and devouring speculators, where is the Jabor in 
this pation to cultivate them? If every merchantand mechanic 
were to become ao agriculturist, three-fourths of the public 
lands would remain uncul':vated for a quarter of a century to 
come. 

The intrinsic value of land is governed by the quantity and 
value of the commodities which it may yield. If an acre of 
grountl costs one hundred dollars, and money is worth, for the 
use of it, six per cent. per annum, and the land will — pro- 
ductions, after defraying a'l the attendant expenses of impvove- 
ment and cultivation, that will yield a profit, in value, upon 
the capital invested, and al] the contingent expenses of every 
kind, of six per cent., no one will deny that the intrinsic value 
of the land is equal to its original cost. The yiekl above that 
amount is clear profit to the cultivator. Or, to Wustrate from 
fact instead of theory, lands now on the Savannah river, the 
choicest rich rice lands, will command three hundred 
dollars per acre; and they are really cheaper, in point of pro- 
ductivenees and profit, at that price, than the more sterile lands 
of South Carolina would be at ten dollars per acre; because on 
those rich lands, the expense of cultivation is not 60 great, and 
they yield more abundantly,in proportion to the capital invested. 
They will yield from ninety to a hundred bushels of rice per 
acre, which is worth, in the capa, about one dollar a bushel ; 
and one hand will cultivate about five acres. / 

Dr. Black has demonstrated in his prize essay, which was 
publiehed in the American Farmer in 1820, and never read but 
with approbation, that every acre of arable land in New Jersey, 
which now sells at from ten to thirty dollars per acre, is inttin- 
sically worth five hundred dollars per acre ; and might be placed 
in such a state of cultivation as to yield, after paying ‘hat great 
amount, and all the numerous expenses of cultivat.on, ‘rom six 
to ten per cent. pon the capital employed in the purcase and 
cultivation. The attested history of the present day i!' :sirates 
the theory of thatessay. The experiment has been su cersfully 
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spring wheat.” The article will be interesting to every farmer, 
aa! to all who feel any inverest in their posterity : 
“Inthe year 1833, teotere: Sipple and Pennewell, w to 
secure a janding and ship yard on St. John’s creek, m the im- 
mediate vicinity of Dover, purchased several atres of very poor 
Jand, then offered for sale, at the rate of about thirty dollars an 
acre. After setting apart a sufficient area for the ship yard and 
landing, they had remaining about five or six acres of land, 
which they determined to improve, more by the way of experi- 
ment than the hope of much profi. They commenced liming 
and manvring their new purchase, and at the same time pul a 
part of it in cultivation. It may now be called good land, but 
by no “means as rich as it can be, and soon will be, made, in 
onsequence of the enlightened mode of improvement adopted 
and continued by those gentlemen. 
“Frou the beginning, they more than realized, from the sale 
of various crops, all the expense of tilling and manure; but 
have kept no correct account, exceptas it regards two acres and 
one-quarter, measured and laid off for the express purpose of 
testing the capability of the land as a source of profit. From 
this they have taken, since 1833, a crop of oats, and ane of red 
spring wheat. On the 15th day of March, 1837, they sowed on 
these two acres aud a quarter four bashels and one gallon of 
Italian spring wheat, which they harvested on the 14th day of 
July following. ‘They obtained sixty-eight bushels of clean 
wheat, we'chiag sixty-one pounds to the bus-el, which they 
immeJiateiy sold at three dollars per bushel, ior seed, and had 
left three bushels of inferior quality, From this and the corn 
crop of 1836, from the same lot, they realized the sum of $344! 
and they say the fodder and straw fully compensated them {. r 
every expense of tilling. Mr. Sipple thinks the wheat was 
sown too thick, and that one and a half bushel to the acre would 
have been quite sufficient. The Lalian spring wheat has a re- 
markably bright straw, and is supposed not to be subject to rust. 
“'They are now receiving from the land, thus improved, an 
annual clear income equal to the interest of five hundred del- 
lars anacre! All the land in the neighborhood of Dover, and 
mest of that of Keat county,is naturally of as good quality as 
the lot thus improved, and yet we find much of it selling at from 
five to ten doliars the acre! It is what may be called a light 
loam, in which sand greatly predominates. 
“The above statement of facts is wholly derived from this 
source, and may be relied en, and is well worthy the serious 
consideration of all such persons as contemplate selling at a low 
price such lands, in a country remarkable for its health, beauty, 
advantages of location, and proximity to the best markets in the 
United States.” 
It may be asked, why, then, are these lands sold in the old 
States? Treply, first, because agricul:ure has not attained that 
perfection in this country which it has in some parts of Asia 
and Europe, and especially in China, where each acre of jand 
is made, by prudent cultivation, to support an inhabitant. To 
enrich lands and to cultivate them well requires a great expen- 
diture of meney, and still greater of laber. At least one-fourth 
of the lands in cultivation in the old States, would be greatly 
improved by havieg fifty bushels of lime, or compost, used 
upon each acre; and at least another fourth would require one 
hundred bushels, and another fourth one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred bushels, 
It is not unfrequent in Derbyshire, England, to use as much 
as six hundred bushels, and the average quantity used in Eng- 
land and Scotland is about one hundred and fiitv bushels per 
acre. But take an average of one hundred bushels to the acre, 
and each buchel to cost ten cents, and estimate the number of 
acres requiring lime to make them produciive and profitable at 
but six millions, the amount of the capital would be sixty mil- 
lons of dollars. And to this should be added the expense of 
the labor to be employed in the process of enriching and culti- 
vating the lands, which would be at least eixty millions more. 
It would require more than double the amount of gold and sil- 
ver which is now in this nation. If the amount of capital and 
labor required was really avatlabie, [have no doubt the profit 
would be abundantin the immense increase of production. But 
the farmer is told that if he goes into debt, and ventures to use 
the credit system, he deserves to be a bankrupt, and is forced 
to gather, as he is wont to do, his reanty crops from his impov- 
enshed soil. A ‘ew who have the means may ey cultivate 
a few ecres; but the number ef those who own large or even 
moderate farms is small, that can highly enrich their fands. 
Those who Inbor on the soil do it as a means of supplying the 
primary necessaries of life, and for the accumulation of wealth. 
They apply their capital and labor where it is most productive 
and profitable. Their own sagacity and experience convince 
them that they would do well by cultivating the lands less fertile 
in the old States; bat the quickening principle in self-interest 
teaches them that it is more profitable for them to emigrate 
from a State where their profits are but ten or five per cent. 
and go to the new lands, which will yield them from fifteen to 
one hundred. Thue it is that the price of lands is kept down in 
the old States, whilst their population crosses the mountains, 
and the lands in the valley of the Mississippi are made to en 
hance in value and in productiveness. ‘ ' 
The taste of this age in this nation seems to be wild and im- 
petuous speculation ; to move forward as with a steam pressure 
In pursuit of sudden wealth, to rifle our descendants for preeent 
lucre, and to gamble away in politics or speculation the whole 
public domain—to nse the present moment, regardless of the 
wants of the many millions who are quickly to take our places 
in existence, instead of adopting a pol 7 that would advantage 
the present generation, without doing injustice to those which 
are to ‘ollow. We boast of our agriculture, and yet have often 
to import our bread-stafie ; for in a singt» month, buta year ago, 
were Imp ‘rted into New York alor.e 2,000 000 bushels of wheat 
and rye. \Ve boast of our knowledge, and make no provisio , 
with means »bundant, to provide for the education of the han- 
dreds of thousands who annually grow up in ignorance and 
vice. , 
We can judce of the resources of this country by viewing the 
rise and procress ef other nations, less advantageously situated 
for agricultural advancement, and for angmentation of pupula- 
tion. 1 will, therefore, read the fellowing extract from the able 
pen ef Dr. Humphreys, who obtained hie information from the 
reports of pPeriiamentary committees and other” authentic 
documenis. He says, (writing at thetime from England :) 
“ Icie the ovinion of competent judges, that the advances 
made in the agriculture of Great Britain during the lest seventy 
sor eighty years ore scarcely exceeded by the i vement and 
extension of its manufactures within the same period ; and that 
to these advances no other old settled co furnishes any 
pa. That they have been very repid, the follow. 

ng figures and comparisons abuadantly show: In 1760 the 
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total growth ofall kinds of grain in England and Ww 
about 120,000,000 bushels. "To this sheald be added oa 
: . | “a, 
anu) om} for Scotland—making a grand total of 150,000,000 
Io , the quantity in both kingdoms could not have been less 
than 340,000,000 buzhels. In 1785 the pepulation of the whol, 
island did ner much, ifany, exceed 7,500,000. In 183] it had 
risen to 16,/25,180, being an increase of 9,000,000 or ‘ms nal 
cent.! Now, the improvements in agriculture have a. 
than kept pace with this prodigious increase of demand for ite 
various productions; fer jt1s agreed onall hands (hat the 
16,500,000, or rather the 17,500,000, (fer more than a millior 
has been added since 1831,) are much fuller fed, and on Ploy i 
sions of a far better quality, than the 7,500,000 were in (755 
Nor is Great Britain indebted at all, at preseni, to foreign mar 
kets for her supplies. Since 1832she oe imported no grain 
worth mentioning, and till wirhin the last six months priceshave 
heen so exccedingly depressed as to call forth loud complaints 
from the whole agricultural interest of the country. England 
is, at this moment, so far from wanting any of our tend hem 
if we had them to export, that she has been supplying us al] 
winter liberally from her own granaries ; and, according to the 
latest advices, she has still bread enouzh and to spare. Ae»jy, - 
it is estimated by British writers, of high authority, that th: 
subsistence of 9,000,000 people costs, in raw produce, no less 
than £72,000,000, er £8 for each individual, per annum. Ac. 
cording to this estimate, the annual product of this great branch 
of national industry is $350,000 000 more at present than it was 
in 1765; which is more than twice the value of the whole cor. 
ton manufacture of the country in 1831. Now, if it costs @: 50. 
000,000 to feed the increased population of 9,000,000, then to 
fore a the present population of 17,500,000 must cost near £700. 
000,000! What an amazing agricultural product for so snail a 
territory ! And yet itis the opinion of practical men of the 
eat respectability in England, that the raw produce of the 
island might be well nigh doubled, without any greater propo;. 
tional expense being incurred in its production. Thatis to sey: 
35,000,000 peodle might draw their subsistence from that one 
little speck in the ocean! Now, we have a territory more thay 
fifieen times as large asthe island of Great Britain ; and what 
should hinder it, When it comes to be brought under no higher 
cultivation than s0mé parts of England and Scotland, from sus. 
taining a population of five or six hundred millions of people? 
This would give © Virginia something like th’rty millions; to 
Illinois and Miss°Uri about the same number each; to New 
York near twenty-five mill ens, and so in proporticn to the 
other States. Iam quite aware that this estimate wil! be re- 
garded as extremely visionary and incredible by many of your 
reatlers ; but not more so than it would have been thovg!.i in tle 
middle of the last century, that England, Scotland, and Watcs, 
ceuld ever be made to sustain thirty-five or even thirty mil. 
lions.”* 

If the report of the committee had shown that, from the pres. 
ent price of the public lands, it was impossible for a purchaser 
to realize a profit from their cultivation greater than the inier- 
est of the amount of capital invested in the purchase, there 
would have been some cause, not perhaps for complaint, hut 
fora deliberate investigation ofthe present policy of the land 
system, and its relative bearings upon the Western and Eastern 
land interests of the nation. But when the report does not 
attemptto urgesuch an argument, (and it is the only feasible 
argument, 1 humbly conceive, that could he urged.) we are left 
to the irresistible inference that a request has been nade of 
Congress which is supported by neither the poweriul auxiliary 
of reason nor the still more potent influe:.ce of justice. 

So far is it from the fact, :hat the investments of money in 
Western jandsdo not realize profit, reesoneble and abundew', 
the very reverse is osiablished by the experience of every iu- 
dividual who has tested the experiment. And the truth of the 
aszertion which I now make cannot be cenied: that in no part 
of the United States is wealth so rapidly augmenting, upon the 
amount of capital invested, as is being realized int very Biate 
in whieh the honorable chairman of the committee who mace 
this report (Mr. Cray, of Alabama) resides, and in the adjoiniig 
State of Mississippi. Whilst the most laborious and jedicious 
faymers of the Atlantic wheat-growing States realize scaree'y, 
on an averace, five per cent. on the amount of capital investe:l 
in land and tts cultivation, the cotton planters of Alabamai ard 
Missiesippiare realizing from fifteen to forty per cent. upon tke 
capital employed. I have in my hand an estimate which, ¢ 
my particular requst, was given me by a skiltul and dietinguis! - 
ot inter of one of the Southwestern new States, in which it 
is shown that, froma capital of $20 (C9, invested in the pur- 
chase ofa cotton plantation, and hands and etock, and ali the 
incidental expenses attendant upen a year’s cultivation, ata 
usual average of crop, anda moderate price, the investment 
would realize fifty per cent.. orten thousand collars clear profit; 
and this estimate does not place the price of the land at $1 <5, 
but allowsten dollars per acre. From the best information I 
can gather, 1am led to the conc'usion that, upon the capital 





*A judicious gentleman (Gen. Dearborn) has also recently 
well said that— . 

* With us land ia ao abundant, in comparison with the popu- 
lation, that we have no just concen ion of its value, as estimated 
in those piortions of the globe wicre the inhabitants are so r.u- 
merous that a few roods are considered an estate co ample that 
the fortunate proprietor isacec) nte’ an indepencent man 

“ But-evenin the vaet ex'er’ ofthe United States, with the 
millions of acres still in a ste’e of nature, how many thousarcs 
are now cultivated which. a t w cenerationssince, ay, inovr da, 
were deemed worthless? In Englard, what extensive meress(s 
have been reclaimed, er«! a tothe domain of agriculture, 
while the heath-covere? mountains of Wales and Scotland are 
rapidly being planted ith magnifies: ‘rests, not for embel- 
lishment merely, but ae inexhaustib! scurceaofwealth. The 
old ‘Duke of Athol planted on his estates in Perthshire 15,593 
acies, which contained £7 431,600 young trees ; and his successor 
ret Gut 6.600 acres of pecr mountain eround solely with larchee. 
The jandwas notthen worth over 22 cents rert per acre; and 
now, witht the timber on it, is valued at $32.500,000. The citizens 
ofhie'edantry have, here and there, selected the most fertile ar 
eligible one. and call most of the vast remainder of the lard 
either reftisé or worthless. ‘Time, and the increage of popu atic n, 
wilt show that nearly the whole will become more talnualle 
than even what is now deemed the most choice.” 

t Alabama, whith some yerrs since grew not more than 1,000 
bales of cotion per annum, it is estin.ated willthis season pro- 
duce not leas than 170,000 bales. The value of the Lcrop 
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émployed ip the cultivation of covon it Alabayna and Missis- 
sippi, for the last few years, the profits have been more {| requent- 
ly nigher than forty percent. than lower than twenty. The 

tg are enormous ; and there are no gold nrines m the world 

t are realizing suct considerable profits from thé capital 

invested, as is being acquired from the cultivation of cotton on 
the cotton lands of the Southwestern region of the Union. | 

Not only has the cultivation ofthe jand proved profitable, 
but the speculations in land uncultivated have been, in most 
¢ases, equally so. I would ask if there are not many who have 

ntirchased land of the Government at the trifling price of one 
dollar and twenty-five ceirt# per acre, who have realized large 
rofits from it? Are there not gentiemen within the sound of 
my voice who have purchased lahd of the Governmen', within 
the last twelve months, and have realized more than a hundred 
reent. uponit? Are theré not gentlemen in this Capitol who 
ve purchased land within the last year at $} 25 per acre, who 
have since sold it, realizing by the sale move than seven hun- 

dred per cent.? (A voice on my right says, yes, 10) ° than a 
thousand per cent.) 1 believe it. This l know to be the fact . 
and yetI do expect that many genUemen will be found in the 
negative vote upon these resolutions, 

Speculations in land are carried on now to a most unexpected 
extent at the present prices ; reduce the price, and adveuturers 
jf that pursuit will increase te an extent which will make land- 
jobbing, instead of frugal cultivation, the business of many 
thousands who have capital or credit to use, and throw into tie 
hands of large capitalists a vast amount of land, which will be 
sold, as istoo much the case already, in emal! parcels, to set- 
tlers, ata very advanced price. ‘The present low price of pub- 
lic land has not been calculated to improve the mode of cultiva- 
ting the soil in the United States, and to reduce the price will 
induce further neglect. The present operation of the system has 
been to induce those who purchase to buylarge tracts of land, cut 
down the timber, and, by a rapid succession of crops, to exhaust 
the soil without replenishing or enriching it; but, as soon as it 
becomes exhausted, to discard it, leave 1t an exhausted waste, 
and then purchase fresh lands for $1 25, renew the same oper- 
ation upon those, and in turn discard them. ‘This has been the 
case toa great extent; and even in Tennessee, at this moment, 
there are vast quantities of lands which have been thus used 
and abused, and are now called waste or discarded lands. Ii a 
still further reduction should take place, you would invite the 
farmer not to look upon his farm as his home—his abiding place 
for life—but merely a3 a resting place for a few years in his 
migratory excursion from farm to farm, from section to section, 
carrying destruction with him, aud leaving ruin and poverty i 
his wakelikethe devasiating locust of Lgypt or of South America, 
preying in their progréss upon the veruure of the soil, leaving 
naught but gaunt hanger and desolation to mark their progress; 
or, like the shepherds of antiquity, whose gregarious herds 
would destroy the spontaneous yieldings of one plain but to de- 
pasture upon another, so that a sparse and itinerant few com- 
prised the entire inhabitants of vast national territories. 

I am not one of those economists who think that the prosperity 
of the agricultural interest depends upon cach farmer holding 
in possession vast tracts of lan! ; an:| that, by reducing the price 
of land, you will allow him the means vf eppropriating to lis 
exclusive use extensive tracts of the public domain. By doing 
so, you neither promote the agricuitural interest of t! e nation, 
nor do you, by such a policy, improve the mode of cultivation. 
The wealth of a nation, like that of a farmer, depends upon the 
amount of useful and protiiable productions which are brought 
into market. Where farms are small, the cultivation becomes 
improved, and the yield per acre becomes mere abundant and 
profitable ; the land is made more valuable, and the expense of 
cultivation greatly reduced. Look at those regions of the 
United States where the land is naturally good, and cultivation 
has improved ts quality! They are distributed in small farms. 
You will find not only the greatest amount of production and 

rofit, but a population prosperous, numerous, and happy. 

helpstown, in Ontario county, New York, contains perhas 
the most dense agricultural population in the United Staves, 
and the farms will average not more than from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty acres. Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, is more 
densely populated and abundant in wealth, than any county in 
the State, of its geographical extent. The farms there are very 
small, yet highly cultivated. Inthe county of Frederick, in my 
own State, the farms are generaily small—smaller than they 
are in any other county in the State; yet agriculture hee at- 
tained a degree of improvement, which characterizes no other 
county ; and that county prospers in wealth and population 

— any in Maryland. 

00k at the histery of Germany, Belgium, aod Poland, where 
agriculture has atttained a high siate of improvement. You 
will fiud the farms small, the yield great, and the population 
crowded; and in the latter nation especially, notwithstanding 
it has been so frequently desolaied by wars. “For it is true that 
population will increase in proportion to the facilities ef sup- 
porting its Wants; and herice it is that Russia increases in popu- 
lation more rapid!y than any nation of Europe, because its vast 
extent of territory, much of it very productive, affords all the 
means of producing all the prime wecessaries of life. So in 
the United States, whose population increases more rapicly 
than that of any nation on earth, because we have not only a 
climate of every temperature, and in many respects the most 
congenial that could be desire:!, but because we have the means 
of producing the substantia! necessaries of life, with the 
least expense and labor, in consequence of the cheapness of 
lands and their immense fertility. When on a tour to the north, 
a few years since, I saw on the borders of Crooked lake, in New 
York, land which sold for but ten dollars an acre, and had been 
clothed with the richest furests of timber, which had been felled, 
and yielded to the mroprietor, for the wood alone, about fifty 


dollars racre. The soil unbroken by the plough, was weil 
set in w which had beea sown upon the surface of the earth, 
and mingled with it only by the slight aid of the harrow, and 


Was expected to yield from twenty to thirty bushels to the acre. 
I have seen the same process of pitching a crop in the western 
‘States, that promised a greater production. Then why cannot 
&@ purchaser afford to give $5 instead ui $1 25 per acre? 

hen such immense produciions and profits result from so 
small a capital invested, and such moderate labor applied, ina 
latitude so far north, what must be the profits upon an invest- 
ment in fresh lands in the southern portions of the Union, 
where there is a more genial sun, and a soil ready to produce, 
almost unaided by ert, by the mere spontanei'y of nature! Yo: 
Can imagine.the individual profit to those persons living ia such 
favored regions of the country, when the fact is known, that in 
the new and fertile State of Mississippi, which contained a popu- 
lation, at the last census, of about eighty thousand white inhabi- 
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tanta, the exports, two o¥ tiree years ago, amounted (o the im 
mense sum ef ten millions of denars.“ Range your inquiries 
over the whole Atlantic Ger of States, ati where wiil you find 
any agricultural population, of equal nambers with that of 
Mississippi, which produces in value one-hali thé amount of 
productions? Where eise, on the face of the habitable globe, 
Will von find the same number of people as are comprised 
within tie lirics of that State, who tealize the like amount of 
protiis from a similar eount of capital and labor? — Its par- 
allel is nowhere to be found, All the merchandise and the pro- 
ductions of the forest, soil, mines, and Work shops, which pas- 
aed through the New York canals during the bast current 
year, amounted! in vaiue to $55,809,288, which was the résntt of 
the lator of perhaps more than (wo millions of persons. And 
the whole amount of our national exports of domestic articles, 
during the same period, was but $95,564,414. 

And yet We are gravely called upen to adopt the levelling, 
the agrarian sysiem, Upon the pretext that it will benefit the 
agricultur+! iuterest of the nauen; that, by reducing the price 
ot the pultic lands, by virtually giving up and surrendering to 
squatters, to idlers, and adventurers, the whole landed property 
of the nation, we will promote the welfare of the agricultural 
portions of the country. fi, in violation of the law of the com- 
pacts, Congressshould thus give up and divide in common, te 
whoever may seize upon if, the public domain, what guaranty 
will you have thatthe principle may not be e@ried one step 
further? That the next attempt will not be to divide all the 
property of the nation? Sir, the same reason tkat will justify 
the former measure will sustain the latter. I ask, can sucha 
icy, in part or in general adoption, promote the interest of 
the farmer? Did Lycureus adopt the agrarian laws for the 
purpose of promoting the domestic pursuits of agriculture ? 
Or was itto destroy them? His policy was to destroy the at- 
tachment which men of industrious habits acquire for the soil 
which sustains them—an attachment made doubly strong 
when the land is acquired by hard industry, and for a valu- 
able consideration. He was not for encouraging the rural! and 
and domestic arts; he was anxious to rear upa band of soldiers, 
a mere army of plunderers, too ile to work, and trained only to 
depredate upon and plunder the hard earnings of his more in- 
dusirious neighbors. They were taught to despise the tame 
pursuits of honest industry, and boys were trained, from in- 
fancy, first tosteal, and afterwards to rob. All Laconia was 
nothing more than a camp ef outlaws and freebooters. Men 
were made to chvose their wives in the dark ; and children too 
puny to make soldiers were drowned, to prevent being a tax 
upon the State. Justice wav outraged, and every moral sense 
of delicacy offended. 

One of the features of the Lycurgus agrarian system, which 
has been much panegyrized by all historians, has been omitted, 
perhaps through prudential considerations, in the bill betore 
me, reported from the Committee on Public Lands. Whilst 
Lycurgus divided the property of the nation, he also abolished 
the habits of extravagance and !uxury, aud had all vine trees 
cut down in his kingdom. Whilst modern politicians and law- 
makers Wil! advise ihe passing of laws to divide the property of 
the nation, 2ud expect to render themselves popular by sucha 
scheme, vou cannot find one who will hazard the consequerces 
of recommending a provision to destroy vineyards or to demol- 
ish distiliercs. To arrest this tendency to leveilingism, Cun- 
gress should promptly mark it with the frowi ci if> disappro- 
bation ; or many ambitious men who, having a smad capital of 
talent to susiain their aspiring views, will :erort to the public 
property, tu erder to hold outa bribe to the indolent, that, in 
cousideration of their suffrages, they will reward them Ly giv- 
ing each voter a farm, to serve only as a pepper corn, to show 
by what tenure their lands and their votes shall be holden. 

Sir, I disclaim any personal allusion to any member on this 
floor. I have nothing to do with the motives of honcrable 
members, and shail not inflict the cruelty of impugning metives, 
Br tin these days of ambition, of levelling talent, and equalizing 
p operty, I do most verily believe that there are in the United 
Sites some politicians who would pull down any thing short of 
the pillars of heaven, to aggrandize and elevate themselves. 

To induce Congress to reduce the price of the public lands 
which have been conveyed, an appcal is made to awaken the 
prejudices of what the honorable author of the report calis the 
“poor,’? who have been “driren’’—yes, sir, that is the language 
of the report, “ driren”—Ly the oppressions of the nch “ capi 
talist;”’ or in the words of the report, “if the bill (to reduce the 
price of the public lands) were acopted, ‘portions’ of the lands 
would be purchased by poor men, who have been driven from 
the more fértile tracts by men of large capital, and by specula- 
tors.”’ How have the poor been driven from the rich lands? If 
they had seized upon them without purchase, they had seized 
upon what was not their property ; and they were not more en- 
titled to (hem than an individual who would rescue from you 
part oi -your wealth, upon the justification that you had more 
than you cou!! wisely appropriate or use. If they had pur- 
chased the re). lands, the rich capitalists could not deprive them 
of such lands; for evenhanded justice protects every man in 
the rigitful possession of his property. Then Jam a: a loss to 
conceive how it could have entered the contemp.ation of the 
author of this report, that the rich could drive the poor from 
rich lards. But docs the gentleman design to benefit the poor, 
by placing them upon poor lands, as isiniimated in the report? 
I:duce the poor nian to settle on poor janda, and you will com- 
pe! him to remain poor ali his life; ho must live peor, and must 
die pcor. One acre of rich and is more valuable toa poor man 

han filly acres of poor land; whilst fees labor and jess expense 
are incurred in the cuitivation of the single acre, the productions 
may be greater thar those arisir.g from the fifty. 

li would be perbaps ungenerous to charge the honorable au- 
thor with intreducing this part of the report for capfandum ef- 
fect; and 2 will not do so, though there are those who wonid 
beguils the People, outrage the jaw, and endeavor to delude the 
peor; and, to win their favor, would inculcate in them the belief 
that the laws oppressed them ; and, for that reason, they should 
not respect the laws. Politicians who would promote an evil 
under such a pretext do not merit any feeling higher than the 
cordial censure which excited indignation may inflict. But, sir, 
such arguments have been used in ai! times to effect such ends. 
Graphic Shakspeare knew well what argument to give his char- 














* Missiszippi.—The population of this State, by the census 
of 1830, was 70.443 whites and 65,659 slaves; and by the census 
takeli in pursuance of a late act of the Legislature, it was 
144.351 whites and i64.3:3 #laves—showing an mcereare m seven 
years of nearly 74,000 whites and 100.000 slaves. The cotton 
crop was returned at 317,748 bales. and the acres under cultiva- 
tion at 1,045,530. There are nearly 26,000,000 acres in the State. 
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acters, to operate upon the human passions 2nd prejudices, and 
what to induce a violation of the law—thaf even poison Ite’: 
might be administered : 


* Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 
And fear’st to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs ragged misery, 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law: 
Vie world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this.” 











Human passions are ever operated upon by Ccesigning mente 
eflect a favorite schetne, or to promote an intended measure, by 
lke arguments and kindred hopes. Though laws may change 
With the ever-changing condition of society, yet the jaws of he- 
man natere are always the same ; and now, as in times past, the 
designing nan knows Low to wake the prejudices of the People, 
and to draw idea? jines between the rich and the poor. Poor 
himself in the rich virtues of the human heart, he urges them 
first to com lain, then to remonstrate, then to spread wide their 
excitem¢ it; whilst he ranks himecif by their side, in hope finally 
to ride on their backs into exalted office. 

Lam : orry to find in the reperta diminction between the Peo- 
ple of the United States, and that one portion are called poor, 
anot! er portionrich. neither know, nor recognise any sucl> 
disti.; jon. The only poor, asa class, that we have in this 
favo:..t nation are the paupera in the various poor-houses 
thro: hout the nation. There is no other class that merits the 
epi! «. Is the man inthe prime of life, with vigor of body, 
Indu ..rionsly earning, by labor, enough to support himself with 
con fort, and te supply himse!f with all the necessaries oF Jie, 
to Le called poor?) Assuredly he cannot be called so, when be 
can so easily procure all that is essential to his comfort and hap- 
piness. Though nota landhelder, though not spending his life 
in luxury and indolence, aman who can live comfortably by his 
honest industry is rich in all the essentials of happmese. And 
who that is honest and industrious cannot make a decent liveli- 
hood in this nation, where labor is in such great demand, and 
where wages are higher than inany part of the world? Have 
any memorials been presented to this House from the poor, call- 
ing upon Government to give them lands, or io give them money, 
to make them a class to be fed from the National Treasury and 
national bounty? No, sir; the honest man, however incigent, 
makes no such request ; his pride, exciied by justice, wil) Out 
deign to make such a deinand. Allthat he askeof the Govern. 
ment is to protect him in all his civil, political, aod religious 
liberties ; to adopt that policy that will allew him ample wages 
for bia industry, and render secure and imviolaie his own pro- 
perty. However inconsiderable it may be, to him it is as valu 
able asthe large possessions of the more fortunate. Less should 
not be required, more cannot be expected, in reason or in 
justice. 

But once adopt the bill under consideration, and what will be 
the consequences? Such as [ have already described. By the 
reduction of the price of the lands, you induce persons to take 
possession of them; not for permanent abiding placee, but simply 
to cut down and destroy or sel! the trmber, exhaust the lands by 
rapid and repeated culture, then throw them awey, discard them 
as waste lands, and cnter fresh Jauds, in order to abuse them in 
like manner; which, in the language of the report, * would re- 
sultin theeale of maiy thousands, if not millions, of acres which 
otherwise will not be sold so quickly, but be deprived of umber, 
exhausted! and worn out, by those who have no inducement te 
preserve the soil longer than for even temporary use; which is 
not only detrimental to the interest of the United States, but 
highly injurious t (he particular State in which they happen 
to ile”? 

This language of the report sustains most forcibly my own 
positions, and destreys the force of the recommeadation of 
another part of toe report, 

Butit is almost always the case that arguments are contra- 
dictory, when they are used to urge a ruinous measure, or to 
sustain one which is not wise and reasonable. 

Euch, then, will be the operation of this policy, if adopted, and 
such will be Its inevitable consequences. 

Lask honorable gentlemen from the new States, how can they 
reconcile their -upport of a measure to reduce the price of the 

yublic lands with their duty to those of their constituents whe 
purchased Jands at the present price, under the beliei that 
the policy of the Government was fixed ard permanent? Are 
they willing to sacrifice the value of the property of one portion 
of the people of the new States to gratify the copidity and hungry 
appetites of another? If they are,lam not. Lask, would it be 
in good faith, on the part of Congress, (0 sell to one portion, lands 
at twenty-five cents an acre, when they have exacted of another 
one collar and a quarter? Will you thus depreciate the price of 
the property of the industrious farmers who have bought lands, 
and tell the eager speculator that he may enter lands adjoining 
at twenty-five cents, and thereby be enabled to uuderseil his 
neighbor ? 

The report frequently repeats the aesertion that the measure 
proposed will advance the interest andy rosperity of the farmer; 
and quotes a passage from the President’s message, which 
can have but little applicability to the question, and can merit 
but litle favor from the farming interest of the country. The 
report reacts : 

* But the amount of money to be realized from the public do- 
main is not the sole nor even the chief consideration whieh 
should influence and determine the policy of a wise ans! patriotic 
Government. Inthe language of the President, in hie annual 
message of December, 1832, ‘the wealth and strength of a coun- 
try are its population, and the best part of that population are the 
cultivators of the soi]. Independent farmers are every where 
the basis uf society, and true friends of liberty.’ These cenei- 
ments, it is hoped, will find a cordial response im wer bosom. 
Their truth and justness are attested by all history. It may be 
asked, triumphanjly. whet did the cultivators of t},e soi) wilimng- 
ly ahendun tne principles, or knowingly become the enemies, of 
jree government? The soundness of the principic laid down is 
sustained by the most approved docirines of political economy, 
and sanctioned by practical experience.” 

This all reads very well; but are the farming interest to be 
lulled by a compliment of this kind, or can ane regard it as a 
compliment, in the refinement of this nineteenth century, to be 
called honest and friends of liberty? Why the presumption of 
law, not only now, but in the teuca) times, and befere, sanction- 
ed the belief tha: even a thief, arraigned before the bar of justice, 
was honest and virtuous, however strongly charged, until the 

roof of guilt was made manifest by a verdict of his peers. 
Wh , then, quote the President as authority to prove what! no 
one has ever for the laet thousand years questioned? And why 
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not say that the mechanics are likewise friends of liberty? Or 
is Ure desizn to quiet the suspicions of the farmers, and silence 
her indignation, by the garnishment of an il-graced compli- 
sent, whilet you sacritice their property by depreciating its value 
in o- lero win favors with the land speculaters of the West aad 
i. tr ube of dependents ? 

icanno! but esteem the mechanic as patriotic as the farmer, 
and as tculy devoted to liberty. Li 1 felt desirous to follow the 
iiastrious example of the committee, | might say that, although 
General Jackaoa complimented the farmer, the like is done once 
«a year by the Emperor of the Celestial Empire. There are 
‘ qi ly Hiustrious examples in favor of mechanical pursuits. 
Peoor the Great, Czar of all the Russias, did net hesitate to work 
a! Loeelip-y ord, in respect for mechanical pursuates, and tostimu 
Lote his people to do likewise. Charles V, Emyeror of Germany 
ane King of Spain, resigned the sceptre which he had wielded 
over more than half of Europe, and became. « clock maker. 

Tits language of General Jackson’s mersage is quoted in the 
report made by the Committee on the Public Lands to the 
twenty-third Congress; it is carefully & pied in the report made 
by the committee to this twenty-fil, Congress. When argu- 
monts fail, General Jackson’s naw.e and messages are brought 
jn bo All the chasm, tn every lovy or short report. 

When Mark Antony desire’, to deceive the people, that he 
might timsell be elevated © the first henor in the State of Rome, 
he read to them Crsar’s will, and told them how much Cwsar 
loved them : 


“Toevery P.oman citizen he giver, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas, 
Moucoover, he hath lest you all his walks, 

Itis private arbors, and new planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber. We hath left them you, 

And to your heirs forever; common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselvee. 

Here was a Cesar: When comes such another !”’ 


The report which has been laid oo our desks this session 
made by a Committee on the Public Lande, contains several 
pasiides from General Jackson's messages, which have been 
ssuoted a nundred times: 

A large portion of our citizens have seated themselves on 
ty public lands without authurity, since the passage of the 
last pre-emption law, aud now ask Lie enactinent of another, 
t) eaadle thom to retain the lands occupied, upon payment of 
the minimum Government price. Tuey ask that which has 
been repoatedtiy granted betore.”’ 

Wh ata epectacie of lawless eutrage docs this present!) And 
yet the only argunent urged to couatensnce it 1s, that the pub- 
die property has been seized upon by force, and therefore wa 
should legeize that force and lawless depredation, when the 
very sentence Quoted proves that the countenance given by Gov. 
ernmenotto former sy callers Was hated as an iovitation forevery 
adventurer to selze upon as much of the public domain as his 
avarice could desire. Yet the argament is usedas well as quo- 
ted, that the outrage oj one measure upon the interest of the 
nation should be sanctioned aud justified by that of a former. 
If such ts the political morality of any public man, I do not wish 
<0 be considered a convert to the creed. 

The most dangerous doctrine to liberty is the doctrine of pre- 
cedent, ansanctioned by the voice of reason and justice, 
Giaring infractions are quickly seen and exposed, and at once 
awakea the tdignatioa of the public; but slow, gradual, and 
eoastant usurpations aud abuses awaken bat litte alarm, and, 
finally, become sanctioned by time ; and even error itself almost 
eco nes consecrated by hab and usage. Taat distinguished 
weiter who aroused, by the force of lus brilliant imagination, 
his attic wit, his withering sarcasm, and powerful reasoning, 
the whole British realm to check and awe prerogative,in the 
de lication of his “ Leuers of Junius’? to the English People, 
summed Up Che moral essence of all his writinge in a cauuien 
#gainat th: preacription ot abuses: 

* Lot me ex wort and Coujuce you (he says) never ‘o suffer an 
gnvasion of yor political coastita ioa, however minute the in- 
stauce may appar, to pias by withouta determined, persever- 
Ing resistaace. One precedent creates another ; they soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday tus fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Haamples are supposed to justify the 
mest dangerous measures; and when they do not suit exr- 
actly, the defectis supplied by analogy. Be assured that the 
12Ws which project usin our ctl rigas grow out of the consu- 
tution, and that they musi fall ey flourish with it.” 

Abuses as well at ecrorsare to be sustained by usage and 
habit, aad the tercor of General Jacksoa’s name is tw be held up 
to awe or to allure all who pause to doubt. Hence its frequent 
jatroduction. 

—— His silver hiss 
Will nacchiueuses wd opini mn, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds.”’ 


Can it be urged, ta justitic tion of the daily depredations which 
have beea committed on the Goverament lands, that aone are 
surveyed and realy for enivy at the land offices in the virious 
States! That cannot be urged; tor the following sta:cment 
from the Commissioner of the Land Office will show tuat, at 
this time, there are 88,339,336.44 acres. 

Exhibit of the quantity of public land surveyed, the quan- 
tity offered for sale from the earliest period of the sales to 
the end of the year 1837, and the quantity unsold and sub- 
ject to entry on the 30h of September, 1537. 


States and Territories. {Quantity of pub-/Quantity of pub- 
lic land aurvey-| lic la id offered 
ed—-acres, for saie—acres, 


a eee | 





Ohio . 16,906,059 1 16.512,110.65 
Indiana . 20, 155 697.6 18 464,479.52 
Tlinois . . - | 24,976,656.31 23,991,748.5y 
Missouri . . 21,440,796.58 21,4004,365.47 
Alabama - ° | 29,856,270.19 29 256,055.93 
Mississippi . . 20,791,826.32 20, 172,482.34 
Louisiane - : : 10.530,359 43 6,543,393.39 
Michigan . 13,532,192 50 12,. 31,853.08 
Arkansaa . 13,913,431.31 12,662,900.88 
Florida - 4} 9,254,297.73 6°21 573.26 
Wisconsin 8,679.605.39 4,307,307 .20 
| a a | a ~ a 
189,656,085.60 1,.4274,470.91 
~— —— ——, — 








Quantity of public land offered for saleasabove 172,374,470.91 
Of which this quantity was offered for sale sub- 
sequeat to the 3'kh of September, 1337 > (138,004.30 
172,236,466.61 
Quat-ity sold, as per table A, 
herewith . . . 75,025,055.50 
Of the quantity of land repre- 
sented above to have been 
offered at pubite sale, there 
has been appropriated jor 
common schools and other 
purposes - a ‘ 8,872,074.67 
—— §3,897,130.17 








Leaves the quantily unsold and subject to en- 
try on the 30th of September, 1837__—- - 88,339,336.44 


Both reports state : 


“That the committee concur in the views of President Jack- 
son, in hs annual message to the two Houses of Congress in 
1835, in which ve says: ‘It seems to be the true policy that the 
public lands stall Cease as soon as practicable to be a source of 
revenue; and that they be sold to settlers, in limited parcels, at 
a price barely sufficient to reimburse to the United States the 
expenses of (ae present system, and cost arising under our Ia- 
dian compacts.’ ’ ' 

This proposition, 80 ruinous (to the old Siates, and I believe to 
the new, tf adepted, was used by the President, when there was 
an overflowing surplus in the Treasury. This language is now 
quoted and used, in the rep srt of this session, when the Treasury 
is bankrupt, and has not one dollar of gold or silver in it but 
what is purchased, and is driven to the shift of issuing a suspi- 
cious kind of paper money. To reduce the price ef the West- 
ern jands would be to invite all who desire to purchase Govern- 
ment land to delay making purchases until the limitation of the 
time shall expire, when the landa may be entered at the low 
price of twenty-five cents per acre. which is proposed ; and in 
the mean time it will force those who have already purchased 
ter the purpose of reselling, to dispose of their lands ata reduce 
price. So, whilst it will destroy in a great degree all revenue 
w the Government by sales, it will have the tendency of ruining 
many who have purchased of the Government ypon its faith to 
continue the present system and the preseet price. 

llow gentlemen can sacrifice the interests of so large a por- 
tion of their constituency by sustaining such a proposition, to 
indulge the avaricious longings of another poruion,is not my 
business to inquire. Or how any member from any of the old 
Slates can countenance, with the slightest look of approbation, 
such a measure, puzzles a judgment. What maxim of polit- 
ical economy will justify it?) What principle of reason ? hat 
sentiment of justice? Lam slow to believe that motives of 
policy which war upon sound reason and strict justice can in- 
duce its support, or that the considerations of interested influ- 
ences, which have ulterior hopes and sinister objects, will war- 
rant so great a deparuire from the faith of the compacts, or so 
unw-arrantable a surrender of the interest and property of all the 
States to the cupidity of a few, so that a portion of the new States 
shall be aggrandized at the expense and sacrifice oftheold. Or 
are the prophecies of old to be twice fulfilled: that “the one 
people shall be stronger than the other people; and the elder 
shall serve the younger?” 

If there be any member on this floor from an o'd State who 
“despises his birthright,” I would repudiate the belief that Iam 
that member. I do no: belong to that Esau tribe that will dis- 
pose of the pledged inheritance of myself, my constituents, and 
my Siate, for a present feast of “red pottage.”’ 

The behest of a party, if given, could never, I hope, induce 
me to commit so wanton aa injury upon the people of my State 
and the nation, whilst a Representative on this floor, as to sur- 
ren ler their dear-bought interest in the great public domain. 
Nor could the command of any individual, however exalted 
his station, or elevated his hopes, influence my calm judgment 
on this subject. Political triumphs or defeats should never 
enter into the consideration of this question. I rejoice not, like 
the Swiss, at the setting sun; nor, like the Persian, at the rising. 
1 would look more at things than persons, leas upon men than 
their measures, aud severely scrutinize both. IT cannot adopt 
the di lomacy of the Scotchman in the Man of the World, who 
could necer stand straight in the presence of a greatman, 1 
would judze of virtuous men by ther acts, and of public men 
by the wisdom of their measuies. He who acts upon measures 
by principle, aod makes the broad and enduring interest of the 
nation his controlling consideration, cares but little whether he 
be with the many or the few, so Jong as he has the approbation 
of an upright and approving conscience : that affords him abun- 
dant consolation, and, if placed in retirement, he can thea truly 
say, w.th the Grecian, that he never feels Jess alone than when 
alone. 

O. this occasion, I cannot but allude to what I consider a false 
position which General Jacksen is made to take by the report of 
the Co:nmittee on the Public Lands at this session. 

Geieral Jackson predicated his reasons in favor of a reduc- 
tion of the price of the public lands upon the ground that they 
furnished a surplus revenue, made an overflowing Treasury ; 
and he thought that an evil would result to the ration from an 
eager avidity on the part of the States to be possessed of the 
distrib table surplus. Others, [ kaow, thought that his reasons 
were more of a personal character, because some of his dis- 
tinguished opponents advocated a distribution of the surplus 
‘evenue among the various States. I am willing to believe 
that the former were the reasons which induced the recommen. 
dation in bis message. 

Do not 2 committee perceive that the reasans urged by the 
President at that time are inapplicable now} "Whe e is 
your surpi:3 treasure now? Have you a redundancy 
of money in the Treasury at this time? Is it over. 
flowing, as it was a few years age? It cannot have been for- 
gotten that you passed a bill at the extra session to withhold the 
fourth iostal:nent of the distribution act, upon the ground that 
the ah af was bankrupt. It cannot be forgotten that you 
passed a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to is- 
sue ten millions of Treasury notes. All know that the chair- 
man of the Financial Committee has reported a bill to issue 
another ten millions. Then, when the Treasury is delinquent 
some twenty millions, how ean the arguments of General Jack- 
eon apply, whch were predicated upon a surplus of some forty 
millions? The commattee should recollect there was no distinct 
woposition pre-rnted at the time when General Jackson wrote 
hie , to have the public lands, or a portion of them, dis- 
tributed among ‘he old States, ffor the specific purpose of edu- 
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cation ; the propositions were different and compound. No 
was there a — and definite propositien of this character 
when Mr. Van Buren wrote his last message. As limited a 
my favorable opinion is of both of those distinguished perscs. 
ages, as wise and practical statesmen, I do not believe th... 
either of them could be so unmindful of the public interest 
deaf to the voice of the indigent, so crue} to the Offsprin , a 
the needy, so indifferent to the interest of all of the reson . 
not to give a cordial sanction to a measure which would pon 
the coadition of all, by carrying education to every habitatic,, 
in the nation. Had the direct proposition been submitied “a 
General Jackson to distribute among the States, upoa ce 
equitable basis, the whole proceeds of the public lands, as q 
permanent fund for educational purposes, I have no doubt i, 
my mind that he would cordially have approved of it, Were 
it submitted to Mr. Van Buren, i sully believe that he would 
sanction it. They have both risen from the plain and humb!e 
walks of life to the first honors of the nation ; and they cou) 
not be so unnatural as to arrest the facilities which genera! 
education would afford to the humble poor as well as wo the 
more fortunate in life. 

The proposition which I have offered 1s to extend to the ol 
States the like quantity of the public lands which have bev), 
giveu to the new. It goes further: itproposes an appropri. 
ation of an additional quantity to all the States and Ter). 
tories, without specifying the precise amount. 

It is the principle and the policy of the measure whic} | 
have thought suflicient for the present to discuss, without en). 
barrassing it with details, leaving the latter to be adjusted by 
the commit:ee which the House may charge with the sudject, 

I have no hesitancy in stating, however, that I should prefer 
that the whole proceeds of the sales of the public Janis <hould 
be set apart fur the exclusive support of academies aid coy. 
mon schools in all of the States. Such propositions have been 
made, as [ will presently show, at various times, 

If the same amount should be distributed ‘o the o'd which 
the new States have received, they would receive, as the follow. . 
ing table will show, which may not in all respects be accurate 
the following amounts : 


s0me 


New Hampshire coatains 6,074,240 acres. Acres, 
One thirty-sixth part of that extent, being the pro- 
portion of the public lands which that Siate would 
be entitled tv tor the support of common schiools, 























is - - . . - 68728 
One-fifth of that thirty-sixth for colleges 
and academies, is - . . 33.745 
_——— 202,473 
Vermont contains 6,551,680 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part - : - 181,991 
One-fifth of one thirty-sixth —- - 36,2 8 
—— Ss s) 
Massachusetts, including Maine, contains 
28,990,000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part = - - - 805,277 
One-fifth part = - . ° - 161,055 
Total for Massachusetts and Maine - : 965,282 
Rhode Island contains 1,011,200 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part - : - 28,088 
One fifth part - - : . 5,617 
33,705 
Connecticut contains 2,991,360 acres. 
One-thirty-sixth part = - : - 83,092 
One-fifth part - : . : 16,¢18 
aa 99.711 
New York contains 28,800,000 acres 
One thirty-sixth part - : - 800.000 
One fifth part” - - : - — 160,000 
mses | 660,000 
New Jersey contains 5,324,800 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part - : - 144,577 
One-fifth part - . . -  —- 28,917 — 
; 73,19! 
Pennsylvania contains 29,872,000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part - . - 829,777 
Ooe-fifth part - - : - 165,955 
——— 3s 995,752 
Delaware contains 1,356,500 acres, 
One thirty-sixth part - - - 37,688 
One-fifth part : : . : 7,537 15.605 
RAL 
Maryland contains 8,960,000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part = - . - 248,888 
One fifth part - : : : 49,777 
—— 298,665 
Virginia éontains 44,800,000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part = - - - 1,244,444 
One-filth part - - : - 2483883 yor 
pivey In 
North Carolina contains 29,720,000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part —- . - 825,555 
One-fifth part - : - - 166.111 
tin. nes 
South Carolina contains 15,411,200 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part = - - - 428,086 
One-fifth part - : : : 85,617 
nomen.» PEO eae 
Georgia contains 39,650 000 acres. 
Que thirty-sixth part - . - 1,102,222 
One-fifth part - : - - 226,344 ; 
f ae | 1,3:6,646 
Kentucky contains 32,%:.),000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part - : - §83,8-5 
One-fifth part = - . - - (197,777 yids 
1,066,665 
Total amount tothe States which have not re- + 
ceived lands - : : . 9,370,760 





_ This amount of the ; ublic domain, sold at $2 an acre, whieh 
is about the average price which the public land has sold 1, 
would muke an rzate of $18.741.520. The simplest rule 
of mathematics will eaaily Inform us how greatly these sever! 
amounts would increase, not only for the same beneficent pur- 
to the old, but to the new States likewise—for al] would 

ve @ proportional interest, and would reecive a similar bene 
fit in the measore—if ail of the public domain were set apat 
for the promotion of education among all of the people of the 
nation Nor do L entertain the slightest doubt that every State 
in the Union would give the measure ite cordsal and zealous 
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sanction if the question were brought home to the bosom of 
every man in the Union, Many propositions of a like and 
kindred character have been submitted In this House and in the 
Renate. 

= the Lh of February, 1823, Mr. White moved that the 
Jfouse do come to the following resolution, viz : : 

“ Resolced, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
structed (0 Inquire into the expediency of appropriating and set- 
ting apart a motety Or portion of the avails of the annual sales of 
the public lands, lor the purpose ot establishing a yey 
jucreasing fund; the interest of which, atter it shall have in- 
creased wo a given sum, shail be distributed for the promotion of 
education in the several States, accoiding to the principles of 
equal right and justice.’ , 

The following year, (1821,) Mr. Strong submitted the follow- 
ing resolution : : é 

* Resolved, That all moneys which shall be received un ac- 
count of the sales and entries of the public lands, after the 4th 
day of July, 1825, ought to be appropriated exclusively to the 
support of common schools, and the construction of roads and 
canals; and that the said moneys ought to be divided between 
the #everal States and ‘Territories, in proportion to the represen- 
tation of each in the House of Represeniatives of the United 
States, and applied by them respectively to the aforesaid pur- 
poses, in such manner, and with such limitations and conditions, 
as the Congress may prescribe.”’ 

The next year, (1826,) Mr. Dickerson, of the Senate, made a 
report upon a similar resolution : 

he committee state that they “have come to the conclusion 
that great advantages would result to the United States from an 
annual distribution among them, by some equitable ratio, of a 
portion of our national revenue, for the purposes ef education 
and internal improvement, as the State Governments may re- 
spectively deem most to their advantage, &c. ea 

* Money, distributed as proposed, would give new activity to 
industry and enterprise in all the States, and that equally and 
simultaneously. 

* It would create a vigilance on the part of the State Govern- 
meats over the expend.tures of the General Government, and 
thereby prevent the waste of money, and the adoption of extrav- 
agant measures that might diminish the amount ofthe annual 
dividends. 

“Jr would sécure impartial justice to ajl the States in the dis- 
trivution of the expenditures of our revenue, a failure of which 
at present is a subject of 'oud and just complaint. ; 

“It would relieve the General Government of the serious in- 
convenience of an evertlowing Treasury, which, ifnot provided 
for in the manner proposed, or by a reduction of our revenue, 
will impair the most important principles of our Constitution. 

“It would relieve the two House of Congress of a large por- 
tioa of Jegislation, now devoted to the disposal of our surplus 
funds—legisiauon of the worst kind, calculated to produce com 
binations, sectivnal feelings, mnjustice, and waste ofthe public 
treasure.” 

A\though there was at that timea large national debt, estimat- 
ed by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury to be, on the 
jst day of January, 1826, $30,955,537 25, yet the Senate’s com- 
mittee reported in faver of the plan of dividing the revenues 
trom the public lands among the States for the purposes of 
e ucation and internal improvement, and state that— 

* Under a plan to distribute among the States a portion of our 
najonal reverue, and'at the same time to provide for the grad- 
utl reduction of the public debt, it is proposed to divide an- 
oustty,afier the year 1827, one-half of the amount appropriated 
jor the sinking fund, to wit, five millions of dollars, among the 
several Sutes, by some equitable ratio, until the funded debt 
bearing Six per cent. Interest shall be extinguished ; after that, 
to divide among the Staies ten millions of dollars annually, 
until the funded debt bearing five per cent. interest, and that 
bearing four auda half per cent. interest, shall be extinguished ; 
and, alier that, to divide among the States fifteen millions of 
dilars’ annually, leaving the residue of the funded debt, 
bearing three per cent. interest, to be redeemed at sume distant 
period.” 

Various other propositions have been urged, or rather intro- 
duced into each of the two Houses, prior and subsequent to the 
period | have alluded to. One, which was reported by Mr. 
Cray, of Kentucky, and was ably supported, passed both 
Hiouses of Congress; but the executive veto of General Jackson 
prevented its being carried into operation. It was in some de- 
gree a modification of the various other propositions which had 
been introJuced:it allowed a bounty of some fifteen per cent. 
upon the amount of sales of the public lands, in favor of those 
States within whose limits the lands might be situated. As a 
measure of final compromise, that measure was approve by 
both Hauses of Congress. 

But I never could appreciate the force of the reasoning, upon 
principle, which would justify such a discrimination. he 
saine reasoning which will allowa bounty to the new States, 
because the land is generally sold within their limits, and the 
money paid into the Western land offices, would justify the old 
and importing States in exacting a similar bounty on the amount 
of revenue which they haveto pay inthe form of duties. Why 
should not Maryland exact fifteen per cent. upon the amount of 
revenue collected at the portof Baltimore, onthe same grounds ? 
That revenue is paid by her citizens. And the mariner who 
pours the rich freight of his vessel into the lap of that ciiy 
eucounters, 19 trath, more peril and more hardship, in navigat- 
ing the ocean, and breasting every danger, from pole ta pole, 
a the Western pioneer does in felling the dark forests of the 

est, . 

_ It was one of the strongest grounds of opposition to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, which Luther Martin took in conven- 
tion, as well as afterwards, in his specch before the islature 
of Maryland, that, by the operation of the Constitution, if adopt 
ed, Maryland would surrender all control over her commerce 
and iis revenue, and it was one of the causes of his withdrawing 
himse!ffrom the convention. : 

To be just before generous, is a maxim of equity as well as 
law, derived fiom the soundest principles of morality. 

IT have read all the articles of cession, all the compacts, and 
can nowhere find even an intimation, a sentence of doubt, that 
Will allow one State to have a greater proportion of benefit from 
the proceeds of the public lands than another. 


The General 
Goverement has been made an a trustee, by the States, 
for their mutual convenience and with express injunc- 
tions to be impartial in the ap; and distribution of 


the common rty of all the States of this Union, 
On of the bject Ishal} offer one other extract, and 
thal la oe the peetenaiien afk of Ohio; and 1 


Cannot withhold my admiration of the sound and firm 








which it has taken on this subject. A State, which but forty 
years ago was a vusi wilderness, by the bounty of the General 
Government and iis soil, with an enterprising population, is now 
the — Mtatein the Union in population and power, and al- 
ready 








———“ leads 
New colonies forth, that towards the Western seas 
Spread like rapid flame among the autumnal trees.”’ 


The resolutions were passed on the 2d February, 1838, and 
the part which I shall read is as follows : . 

“ We do, therefore, declire that the public lands of the United 
States are the property of the whole Union, held in trust for the 
States; that this trust can only be answered by giving to al! the 
States the proper proceeds of their value; that we protest 
against any change In the long established system of managing 
the national esiate, as it was devised by the Congress of the 
revolution, and sustained by every administration of the Govern. 
ment till the present; and we maintain that the lands shall be 
sold at their proper price, for the benefit of all the people of 
the States, not squandered and confiscated for the benefit of a 
few; and we also maintain that the six hundred millions of 
acres yet unsold are the great inheritance of the future people 
of these States; and that any faithless consent of this genera- 
tion to abandon that inheritance to the Federal Government, to 
be sold piecemeal, and the money used as common revenue, 
would be to make that Government more powerful, and to fos- 
ter extravagance in public expenditure, while it wou!d lessen 
the rights of the States and deprive them of this unfailing 
means of advancing the condition of their people for cen- 
turies to come.” 

For the reputation of the new States, l could wish that ruch 
sentiments were more generally prevalent among them. And 
I may as well say at this time that my remarks in relation to 
appropriations of land, made by the General Government to 
the Western States for the promotion of education, do not apply 
but ina very limited degree to Kentucky and Tennessee. Ken. 
tucky has received a small portion, to aid some of her clemosy- 
nary institutions, and Tennessee has received about two hun- 
dred thousand acres for academies and colleges. 

The views taken by the Legislature of Ohio are worthy ef 
that enterprising and enlightened State, and commend them- 
selves to the emulation of the older, lees fortunate, and less 
prosperous States of the Union; they show practical intelli- 
gence and sagacious wisdom; they look beyendihe present, and 
point to the disiant future. Instead of treating and using the 
vast public domain as a fund for political gambling and political 
bribery, instead of throwing it out as a lure to the ambitious or 
the avaricious, as is too much the case in the present day, how 
much better would it be for the present and future generations 
if it were set apart as a sacred fund, to be used for educational 
purposes, and no other; not to be touched for any other purpose, 
in either peace or war. If the whole proceeds were set apart 
for that exclusive purpose, with the privilege of the States to 
invest one half of their distributive shares in works of internal 
improvement, first guarantying to the Government, as the agent 
of all, (for I would have the present land system of the General 
Government continued,) the legal interest of the State on the 
amount invested in improvements, to be faithfully paid into the 
school fund of the State, this warfare between the State and 
General Governments would cease; this contlict between dif- 
ferent sections of the Union would end; anda policy as endur- 
ing as our institutions would be established ; and ovv institu- 
tions would be made enduring by this very policy. 

“ A despotiam,”’ says Montesquieu, ‘is supported by fear, a 
republic by virtue.” Our institutions can only be supported 
by the wide diffusion of moral eduction among all conditions 
of the people. Those who limit their views to tho present, and 
close their eyes to the future, are unsafe agents of the people. 
The lifetime of an individual ‘s but a day in the history of a 
nation. 

Congress should legislate as if this nation and its free institu- 
tions were to be lasting; itis only by viewing them so that they 
will be made perpetual ; to look not alone at ourselves, selfish 
as human nature has formed us, but, in the language of Bulwer, 
to look atthe eternal people, the teeming millions who ere to 
crowd these States, to draw their support from its soil, and who 


they have not the means and facilities of early and progressive 
education. 


probable increase of population. I will offer a few more facts, 
as they will elicit, in every judicious mind, better arguments 
than any I could offer. 

The number of inhabitants to the square mile in the United 
States atthe last census (1830) averaged 16; in New England 
20.9, in the Middle States 26.3 in the Southern States 7,in Mas- 
sachusetis 81, in New York 41.5,in Pennsylvania 30.6, in Ohio 
24, in Illinois 3, in the Western States 11. Now, suppose that 
each State had, at the present time, a sum set apart to educate 
all of their children, (which I will presently show is not the 
case,) how immensely that amount will have te increase to be 
sufficient to educa‘e all the children ef each State, when the 
population of each State becomes even as numerous as soine 
of the nations of Europe at the present time. The number of 
inhabitants to a square mile in England is about “20, in France 
160, in Germany it varies from 100 to 200. Humboldt has made 
a calculation, predicated upon the capability of the soil of 
America to produce the prime necessaries of life, and estimates 
that it is abundantly capable of supporting a population of 
3,600.000,000 ; a mass of human beings five times as numerous 
as all who now exist npon the face of the globe. He estimated 
that the number would be, in 1830. 21,000,000, without including 
Indians and negroes; in 1930, to be 336,000,006; in 2030, to be 
2,380,000,000. "Phe United States is the most productive region 
of the continent, excepting a portion of Mexico and a few prov- 
inces still further south. 

I will not fatigue the attention of the House by dwelling 
much longer upon these general considerations, but willattempt 
to present the question to the contemplation of the House, in 
relation to its bearing upon the present age and the rising genera- 
tion ; for it seems to he a controlling principle of our nature 
to look less at the past, andto be more indifferent of the work! 
future, than to seize, with salutary avidity, the present ; and it 
is a trait which all will admit the existence of in the American 
character, and which controls their pursuits in an eminent de- 
gree—the acquisition, by the shortest road, of the prize of affiu- 
ence and wealth. The slow and —_ pursuit of gain our 
restive and rising minds will neither appreciate ner com- 
prehend. We down with dreamy visions of wealth, and 
awake boldly nerved for its speedy attainment. But we know 
the value of education. and § am confident in the belief that 


must sink into ignorance, into anarchy, or into despotism, if 


The calculation which I have already exhibited shows the 
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the Government will adopt commeneurate means for its more 
general diffusion. And, were we to extend our inquiries abroad, 
In order to ascertain ii there is an urgent and preseing neces. 
sity to send the “ echoo!master ahteed in the land,’ we would! 
find, to our national reproach and deep and abiding moitifica- 
tion, that every region of the nation calls aloud for his services. 
There is vo civilized and chrisuad nation on ea;ih which boasis 
of its refinement, its wisdom, and its fame, that so imperatively 
requires a more liberal system of public schools. 

et us examine, for a moment, the cendiiion of education in 
the nations which we have too ofien been in the habit of con- 
sidering as inferior to our own in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion and instruction. According to Lord Brougham’s statement, 
in 457 parishes in England, there had been educated in 1818, 
when England adopted a more liberal system of popular eda- 
cation, 50,000 children. What, let me ask, was the effect of 
thatsystem? Inthe same parishes, in 182s, there were edu- 
cated 106,000; so that, in the brief period of ten years, the num - 
ber of children who had received the benefits of education had 
more than doubled. What, let me ask, is the extent of the 
system pursued in other nations, and especially Prussia? We 
find, from an extract in Cousin, from a report published in the 
Royal Gazette of Berlin, in 1828, that according to the census 
maile at the end of 1825, the number of inhabitants in the whole 
of the Prussian morarchy, amounted to 12,256,725; amongst 
whom were 4,487,421 children under 14 years of age ; which 
gives 366 children for every 1,000 inhabitants, or about eleven- 
thirtieths of the nation. 

Admitting education in the public schools to begin at the age 
of seven years Complete, we may calculate that three-veventhe 
of the entire population of children are of an age to go to school, 
and we should have for the entire Prussian monarchy the num- 
ber of 1,932,200 children capable of receiving the benefits of 
education. Now, atthe end of 1825, there were in the kingvom : 

Elementary schools for town and cuuntry, ordinarily for both 


sexes together - - 20,887 
: 8, 458 =the 
Burgher, or middle classes, 5 for eae 278 . 736 
Total - - : 21,623 
In which were employed: ye 
Masters - : . . 22,204 
Mistresses : - . 704 
Total - - 22,968 


To which must be added 
These achools extended inetruction to 


2,024 assistants, 


_, § Elementary schools - $22,077 ? 871.246 
Boy a 2 Burgher oe © e Myo 4 1,24 
*3 \ Elementary schools - 765,922 9 0 
Girls, ¢ Burgher echoels 37,060 § 792,972 
Total number of children 1,664,218 


—— 


Now, we have reckoned the total population of children from 
7 to 14 years of age,in the whole monarchy, at 1,928,200; it 
follows, then, from the foregoing calculation, that out of every 
FIPTEEN children, THIRTEEN actually atiend public achools ; 
and as we have to allow for those who go to private schools, Oy 
who receive instruction at their fathers’ houses, or wh0 have 
perhaps already entered the lower classes of the gymnasia, the 
general state of things appears sufficiently gratifying. Whata 
contrast will this exhibit to the condition of education in most 
of the States in this Union ! 

In Prussia, Austria, and Germany, scarcely a child grows ap 
uneducated. In most of the States in this nation, tho 
and tens of thousands are destitute of education, as will presently 
be shown. Sweden (says Lord Brougham) is perhaps the beat 
educated country in the world; itis dificult to find there one 
person ina thousand who cannot read and write. 

Even Russia, semi-barbarious as we aie prone to regard her, 
is improving ina liberal way her pt of education. The 
St. Petersburg Journal states that 160,105 children of soldiers 
and recruits were educated at the expense of the Croton, in the 
year (832. Duting an interval of eight years, 4,342 euch chil- 
dren were brought up as clerks in offices, 2308 as assistant 
surgeons, 452 as land surveyors, 586 as chipwrigitts, and 120 as 
musicians. Where is to be found the law in our national statute 
books which makes provision forthe education of ¢bildren of 
the soldier and recruit who may be called on to lose hte life in 
defence of his country’s interest and honor? The man who is 
ferced in times of necessity to peril his life for his coun.ry’s 
wellare may sacrifice it in the cause of liberty, and leave behind? 
him his indigent children unprotected, to hecome the victims of 
ignorance and slaves to vice. 

~ If we contrast the condition of education in most of the nations 
of Europe with the limited systems in this nation, we will be 
mortified to find hew far we are behind the former. Itis true 
that Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and one 
or two other States have adopted a liberal aud general system 
of public scheols ; but even in those States there is much room 
for improvement ; and although in Connecticut one-third ofthe 
population of 275,000 attend the free schools, still the foundations 
of education should be extended deeper and wider. In moet 
ef the other Siates the system of education is most culpably 
deficient. Although the system of education hae been greatly 
improved since, yet, by a report made seven or eight years ago, 
i ed that-— 

rn tues country contains more than fonr milliors of children, 
who ought to be under the influence of commen schoole, But 
by a recent estimate it appears that more thana million of 
children are growing up Inkhe United States in ignorance, and 
without the means of education ; of these, 250,000 are said to 
hein Pennsy!vania. An estimate made in 1828 showed that, of 
the child:en of New Jersey, 11 743 were eitirely destitute of 
instruction, and 15,000 adults urable to read.” Se 

Between the statement which I have read, and the following 
extract from Governor Wolf's message afterwards, there will he 
discovered a discrepancy ; but either statement prerentsa de- 
plorable state of education at the time. Governor Wolf says 
hat— ; 
: «According to the last census, we have in Pennsylvania 
581,180 children under fifteen, and 149,057 between the age of 
fifteen and twenty, forming an aggregate of 730,267 juvenile 

reons of beth sexes under the age of twenty years, most of 
them requiring mere or lese instruction. And yet, with this nu- 
merous youthful population growing wp around us, who ina 
few years are to be our rulers and our lawgivere, the defenders 
of eur country and the pillars of the are upon whose edu- 
cation will depend, in a great measure, presetvation of our 
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liberties and the safety of the republic, We have neither schools 
established for their instruction, nor provision made by law for 
establishing them, as enjoined by the Constitution. I have no 
meaus of ascertaining, but am inclined to the epinion that 80,000 
are entirely uninstructed.”' 

Ponnsylvania has adopted, within the last three or four years, 
a more liberal system of public instruction ; and, in that briet 
period, the benefits have been beyond all anticipation. Amd 
never Was @ system more zealously Opposed. During the con- 
flict arising Out of that measure, it was my fortune to travel 
through the greater part o! that Siate, and I discovered that those 
portions of the State mow uninformed, and requiring ih the 

reatest degree «iucation, were most zealously hostile to it. 

Mhey enlarged upon tariffs and taxes, and were vehement in 
denunciations. 

It waa then that the truth of the remark of Dr. Chalmers 
forced conviction upon my mind, that the inappetence of a 

yple for education is in the exact ratio of its iznorance.’’ 
Vinat has boon the effect of that system? From the reportof 
Mr. Borrow4, Superintendent of Education, to the Legistature 
of Pennsylvania, February 7, 1338, we find “ that the whole 
number of scholars taught during the year, in the districts which 
reported, was 182,355."’ © The whole number of young,persone, 
between five and fifteen yeare of age, in the districts that report 
ed, is supposed to be about 200,000, 

“Bo faras the returns havé been received, the whole num- 
ber taught in achovls of all kinds, in the same districts, before 
the adeption ofthe system, was 80,000," 

Then it appears that, in the short interval from the adoption 
of the measure to the present Gime, more than 100,000 children 
are now receiving the advantages of education, who otherwise 
would have grown up in degrading ignorance. 

The measure of public education, which was at the moment 
ef ita adoption we unpopular, is now In those very regions 
hailed as the greatest public blessing, which proves conclusive- 
ly another fact, that, whatever may be the prejudices against a 
liberal aystem of education, when once adopted, he who would 
then eppose it would make hiinself infinitely more unpopular in 
the most illiterace community than was the origional supporter, 

Aa in Btate Governments, so in the National: prejudices may 
be created; timid apprehensions may alarm ; worse considera- 
tions than either may influence individuals in opposing a meas- 
ure to appropriate the public domain for the diflusion of educa- 
tion among the States; but when such a pelicy shall, and I be- 
lieveand hope will, prevail, the individual, if it should be pos- 
sible that one such could be found in Congreas, who wou'd 
attempt to divert that fund, once set apart, from its munificent 
purpore, wouk! be regarded as a more barbarous heathen Wan 
he who would, in other <imes, have wiidiy rushed neo tle 
sanctuary ofthe solemn temples of the gods, and extinguished 
their ves:al lights. : 

By the report ofthe committee appointed by the Legislature 
of Georgia, “ of 83,000 children who ought to be in school, but 
25.000 have the advantage of any education whatever,’ 

Thus Georgia, the mother of two powerful and wealthy States, 
presents the sad picture of allowing 53,000 children to grow up 
within her limits in the most cruel and profound ignorance; a 
State which reserved in her articles of cession her just pro- 

vortion of the public lands. When was the voice of that State 
a ooad in this hall in favor of a distributive share of the public 
lands for education, which she so much requires ? 

Ihave seen no report /rom North Carol.na; and I deeply re- 
gret that there is not a feeling of reciprocity between the States 
andthe National Governmeut, to furnish each wit) all their 
reports and public proceedings ; for, alike in State or the Na- 
tional Legislature, its members are embarrassed in their public 
deliberations, irom a want of access to useful reports. But 
North Carolina must greatly require an improved system of 
education ; for you will find inthe Journals of this House, in 
the evidence in relation tothe eontested election from North 
Carolina, in the 1st session of the 22d Congress, that, eut of one 
hundred and eleven voters who gave testimony, twenty eicht 
had to make their marks; in other words, one third could pot 
write their names. And her voice has not been heard in this 
Hall or the other, claiming a portion of the public domain for 
the education of her ignorant children. A State which ts the 
parent of Tennessee; a State in which Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
emigrante first settled ; a State which has the honor of sianding 
proudly the first to declare, bya politicial State act, (to say 
nothing about her Mecklenburg convention, her determination 
to be separated from the mother country ; for, on the 12th April, 
i776, the Congress of North Carolina “empowered their sg 
gates to declare indepenence ”’* 

If we were to form a general op inion of the condition of educa- 
tion in other States from like circumstances, we would conclude 
that Kentucky is but slightly in advance of North Carolina. 

You will find recorded, in your journal of proceedings, a case 
almost as remarkable, in the first session of the succeeding 
Congress. That, in the evidence given in the contes ed election 
of Moore and Letcher, of one hundred and twelve names of 
witnesses which’/ counted, sixteen were marksmen, or about 
one-fifth, who could not write their names 

By the last report of the su rerintendent ofcommon schaols, 
it appears that in the year 1836, in the districts of New York 
fram which reports had been received, there were 524,188 in- 
structed, and that the number of children residing in those 
districts, over five years old and under sixteen, was 563,882 : so 
ef that number 39,64 did not attend common schoo!s. . 

I pass over other States, and will say that my own State is far 
behind the age in mental improvement, from an absence of a 
more general system of pu'lic education. In the congressional 
district which I represent there is scarcely a single schoo! in 
which apeor man who has not the means to incur the expense 
can have his children educated. And what, Mr. Speaker, can 
be more agonizing to a sensitive mind, when the physical ener- 
gies are paralyzed by affliction, than the reflection of sucha 
parent, that the children he is to leave behind him are to grow 
upin ignorance, and to be made the prey of every vice, and 
to be allured to ruin by every temptation ? 








* Ina work written by J. Seawell Jones, of North Carolina, 
which entitles him to the admiration of the country, and the 
lasting gratitude of his Siate, he has abundantly proven that his 
native State ie entitled to the henor to which I have alluded ; 
and since his excellent work has been published—his “ De- 
fence of the Revolutionary History of the State of North Caro- 
lina’ —the distinction which he has claimad for her is fully cor- 
roborated, if additional proof than that which he adduces were 
necessary, by the researches of Mr M. St. Clair Clarke, at Al- 
a and at other places, whilst compiling the American State 
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How different must be the decline of one, though poor and 
prostrated, when he can find his pillow softened by the belief 
that, though disease and poverty may harass him, bis mind can 
still fondly linger onthe coosoling reflection that his offspring, 
if Jeft penniless, will stilibe educated; and how cheering the 
hope that their fate may be different; and that, when the fond 
parent is no more, his children, by public instruction, by indus- 
try, andthe force of genius, in a country where all dic avenues 
of enterprise and promotion are thrown wide open to character 
andto talente, may be useful to society and idorn his country, 
and rescue from the grave the name of their father, an’ extend 
it with their own througha grateful nation! By the ceneus of 
1530, there were in the U. States, between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, 2,815,037 white children ; the number now 1s more 
than 3,000,000, all of whom should receive a moral and useful 
education. Lord Brougham asserts that “it is net enough to 
say thata child can learn a great deal before the age oi, six 
years; the truth is that he can learn, end does learn, a creat 
deal more before that age than all that he jearns or Can learn in 
all after life.” Ido not feel qualified te discuss the truth or 
error of this proposition ; but wi i assert tha’, ifft is true, every 
one wlio vasuee either the ins‘itutions of his country or the 
happiness of the people must fel a strong solicitude in having 
schools established which will give instruction ai! proper moral 
diree ion to the youthful mind, Thereis no truth more tully 
established in morals than that a naiion or people are vicions in 
proportion to their ignorance, In illustratie: of the posiuon, 
I will refer to a passage in Lord Brougham’s s),eeche) Educa. 
tien, inthe House of Lorda, some three yearsago. He states, 
that of “ 70) persons who were put on their trials in the winters 
of 1850 and 1531, charged with rioting and arsop, only 150 could 
read and write; ail the rest were marksmen. Of (he number 
ot — committedto Newgate Juring three years, two-thirds 
could netther read nor write. 

* atthe refuge for the destitute it is still worse ; for, from an 
examination there made, it appears that the number of children 
received who can resd wiih tolerable facility is in the propor- 
uion of only one in every thirty or thirty-five.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, I feel forced to hurry throneh this por- 
tion of the subject, and the reflections which naturally arise 
from it. Iam quite sure that I bave fatigued the House as well 
as myself. 

The eflect of education upena nation is not alone in the 
mental and moral exaltation of its people. but the consequence 
is in equal ratio upon its physical energies and the increasing 
development of its resources. To sustain the latier postuen 1 
wiil read an extract from the very able and most valuabie work 
of Mr. E. C, Wines, on the subject of * Popular Education.” 
He says that * the intellectof this people is nut cultivated to 
one-fourth—scarcely, perhaps, te one-eighth—the exient that 
it would be by the adoption of a wise system of universal educa- 
tion, And who can calculate the results?) What imagination 
¢a set limits to the pecuniary advantages that weuldaccrue to 
the country, if useful inventions an? ciscovcries Were Inul.iplicd 
fouriold That, “ In illustration of this point, President 
Young has made a comparison, founded upon the statistics of 
Baron Dupin, between the commeicial and manufacturing 
coudition of Englandand France. From this calculation it ap- 
pears that the muscular force employed in commerce and 
manufucturesin there two eountries is about equal, being in 
each equivalent, in round numbers, to the power of st millions 
ofmen. Thus, if the productive enterprise of the two countries 
depended solely upon the anunate power employed, France 
ought to be as great a commercial and manufacturing country 
as ingland. Butthe English, by means of machinery, have 
increased their force toa power equalto thet of twen'y-jive 
inillions of men, while the French have ouly raised theirs to 
that of eleren millions, Engian:!, then, owing to her superieri- 
ty in discovering and inventing, has more than quadrupled her 
power of men and horses. France, on the other hand, has not 
quite doubled hers. Is it,” the learnest professor then pertinent- 
y inquires, ‘is it how any wonder that these islanders, witha 
narrower territory, smaller population, and less genial climate, 
should immensely outstrip their less intelligent and Ingenious 
neighbors?) Andcan we conceive a stronger proof of the actua] 
pecuniary fain that accrues toa nation, from cultivating the 
intellect of her sons, thanis furnished from sucha fact?” 
How much does England gain by her superiority over France 
from this faci? The actual commercial and manufacturing 
power of the latter country is ondy /wo-fifths of that of the 
twrmer. The present annuai value of the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain, according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, is 
estimated to.be about thirty-five millions of peunds. sterling. 











Three-fifths of hat sum, or more than lirenty millions of 


pounds, is England’s clear gain ever her less ski!/ul rival; an 
amount more than three times as greatas the whole present 
annualrevenue of the Uniied Slates ; and for this vasi and 
ever increasing tideof prosperity England is clearly indebted 
to populur education, whichis the parent of intelligence, and 
the uluimate cause of all those improvements in the coon man- 
ufacture by which these amazing results have been secured. 

At one time England imported her cotion fabrics froin India. 
By the invention of machinery she now imports the raw matec- 
rial, sends it back seven thousand miles, manufactured, for sale 
ia a country where the hand-loom is still used. By Middleton’s 
genius, London is saved annually about cight millions of dollars 
in the facilities of furnishing weter for that city. What amount 
of labor has been saved by Whittemore’s card making machine ? 
Whitney’s iuvention of the eotton gin has more than doubled 
the value of every acre of cotton land in the South. And Ful- 
ton created a miracle by hissteam invention, which has pro- 
pelle} the present generation more than two centuries ahead 
of their otherwise destination. It is beyond the estimate of 
human calculation to compute the resources and power of this 
nation, if education were universally diffused, so as to bring its 
influence to bear upon their full development. But the limited 
statements which I have given show how deplorable is the 
condition of education in most of the States; how many who 
cannot even reador write. The Emperor of Austria has issued 
an edict preventing those from marrying who cannot even read 
or write. The purpose is good; yet in this country it would 
be regarded as cruel. By the Constitution of Pera, no one will 
ppiewss the privileges of citizenship after 1840 who cannot 
read and write. With all our boasted intelligence, sucha 
law would create in this nation a civil revolution, 

What lover of his country would not hope that the day was 
but shortly distant when this nation would present a spectacle 
worthy of its destination, when every citizen should enjoy the 
benefit of a generous education? And 1 would with 
Wordsworth, 
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“ The coming of that glorious time 


And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute tosecure, 

For ail the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters ; and to inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth.” 


When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 


My Speaker, lam fully concious that I have occupied the 
time of the House to an unusual extent. Iam fully convinced 
thats herand distinguished members will exert their powerful 
talen = in support ofthe measure. I hope that Virginia will 
liftunsable and strong voice in support of the resolutions 
whic) thave had the honor ef introducing. I do anxiously ho 
that i: .t State wil! never be silent, until the letter and spirit of 
its ati cles of cession are complied with; that it will not be 
contes'ed wihits great State University, but will press educa. 
tion i) every regiou of that noble State. State colleges and 
State academies furnish the best education to their pupils ; but 
it istve affluent alone who can send their children to those in- 
stitut ons. Itis there that ed:ecation, like the Lapland sun, gilds 
with ts rays the edifice on the eminence, but they reach not 
the couage beneath the hill. 

If virtue and intelligence are the true and lasting foundations 
of a free Government, how imperative ts the duty which rests 
upon those intrusted with the power of legislation to adopt a 
general system of pubke education. Whilst it improves the 
mora! virtues, and exalts the head and the heart, it would do 
more than the avenues of intercommunication to knit together the 
Union of these growing and powerful States, and would unite 
them in amity and good feeling like a garland of flowers. 

Opposition to the proposition will be made, but I hope it will 
not be insurmountayle. Every liberal plan of ameliorating the 
condition of those Wko most require it will have to encounter 
prejuc.ces. Andon this point I will read, as applicable to my 
views «n extract froin James on Education: 

“ Tle first opposition will proceed from a spirit which the 
necess (ies of the times originally generated, and which, by the 
outcry of short-sighted men, and the declamation of interested 
and a: :\itious men, has been carried to a piuful and lamenta- 
ble exc .s. T mean the spirit of petty economies, er the sacri- 
fice ofgreatand ceriain advantages te small hut immediate 
savini..” 

In conclusion, T will say, if the membersin this House should 
refuse {» support a measure calculated to give their States a 
distribu ive proportion of the public lands for the promotion of 
educatio., 1 will renew the proposition, as lone as 1 may be 
allowed « seatin Voncress, in another form. I will insist upon 
the righ’ of my own S:ate to her just proportion, and will never 
tire in wu ing it until its final success. Li justice should some- 
times be «low, itis general.y wiumphant in the énd. 

ButI | -pe thatthe members from the old States, and the 
liberal fi 1a the new, will take a firm ground, and take it quick- 
ly, in fa: 4 of this measure ; that they will not let another census 
and a r.ppertionment of representation be taken until this 
question ©nall be carried. They have the power to do their 
States justice, if they have the will, and itis time for the old 
and devi od States to : 





* Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise. 
"hose who defer this work from day to day, 
}do on a river’s bank expecting stand, 
Till the whole stream wiich pass them shall be dry, 
Which runs, and as itruns forever will run on.” 


ES 


THE DUEL REPORTS. 
SPEECH OF MR, TILLINGHAST, 


Or Ruope Isianp. 

In the House of Representatives, April 24, 1838.—The House 
having »\:! under consideration the motion of Mi. Tovcgy, 
made under the unanimous direction of the commiuee ap- 
poited i» investigate the causes which led to the death of 
the late Mr. Crniey, to pe the report of that committee, 
and post; ne it till next Monday week— 

Mr. TILL NGHAST said the motion being to postpone fora 
fortnight, ai! to print immediately, he presumed this was sus- 
ceptible of division, so that a vote might be given upon each of 
those prop. :tions separately. (To this the Curr assented.) 
Mr. T. the: sured he was against the postponement. The delay 
seemed unecessary. If now centeneel fora fortnight, at the 
end of tha! tiine the same question which has been raised in 
this debate «ould then stil! remain tobe debated. If, in pur- 
suing this i: vestigation, it should be deemed by the House to 
be necessar) io recommit the report for some purposes, as he 
believed it would be,if only to relieve the ulumate decision 
from all com; taints or charges of irregularity of proceeding, it 
was important! that it should be done without defay. If the 
subject was 1. t postponed, the motion which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams) had given notice that he 
should make would be immediately before the House: and, if 
that prevaile:', the facts would probably, at ar early day, be 
presented in « }.roper manner for consideration and ultimate 
action. 

Ishall not Le supposed [said Mr. T.] to be inclined to sup- 
pressinvestigation. The gentleman trom New York, who just 
now sat down, { Mr.Loomrs]said there ought to be no inclination 
to suppress in +: stigation. I voted forthe investigation. I thought 
it due to the occasion, due to the House, due to the country. 
I think so sti)!. I thought there should be no postponement or 
delay of the inv: stigation. I believed it of great importance 
that the county should at once have full and satisfactory as- 
surance that Congress was dis without hesitation or ap- 
pearance of reluctance, and according to the measure of ite 
constitutional powers, to do all that properly bel to the 
occasion; that the people should not be left to an Interval of 
doubt as to the moral dispositions or capacity ef their repre- 
sentatives and legislators; that they might repose with confi- 
dence ke dele that their representatives were oe ‘ant 
posed as competent to perform an w m 
grow from this occasion as any other af the high duties with 
which are charged. We were called upon to institute an 
inquiry. Ytseemed to me that the time of asking it was the 
time for granting it; and that it was of some consequence that 
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no countenance should be given, by refusal or delay, to ar. fm- 

ression that, in this particular matter, the members of this 
Hous would not be as willing, or did not find dyemselves as 
competent, as in any other to provide for an loquity into the 
circumstances, With a view ultimately to decide What might be 
due to the moral sense of the nation, as well as to their own 
dignity and regard for the laws. 1 am satisfied with’ the votes 
I then gave, aud should give the same again wnder the same 
circumstances. I may, therefore, feel relieved from embar- 
rassmentand from liability to misconstrucuon in taking the 
only course which, inthe present posture of this proceeding, I 
find myself permitted to take. Feeling that the reasons for this 
course are imperative and extremely clear, I desire that they 
should be distinctly and clearly understood by others. 5 

The decision upen the question now ra:sed will form a signal 
precedent in all future proceedings ofa similar character. It 
1s, therefore, important that the precise nature and extent of 
this question, and ofthe reasons which constrain the votes of 
members upon it, should be carefully made known. I trust 
this will be done. 


excited so keen an interestshall have been presented to us up- 
on its naked and unqualified facts, (as I believe was the inten- 
tion of the House,) and presented according to those laws ‘of 
proceeding in such cases which are as binding upon us as any 
constitutional principle or law under which we actin any case, 
we shall be in a situation to do our whole duty to the subject; 
and I indulge the beliefthat, whatever that duty may appear 
to be, weare prepared to do it to the full extent of our obliga- 
tions. We shall meet the occasion and the call, whatever it 
may be, with firmness, with dignity, and with a proper regard 
for those high and paramount principles to which ¢ivil society 
owes its existe:\ce andits security. In such cases we are em- 
phatically reminded that the legislator should distinguish be- 
tween his legislative aid his individual capacity. I aliow my- 
self to feel persuaded that every member of this House is able 
and willing so to distinguish; thateach will forget himself as a 
person, aad remember himself only as a legislator, charged 
with the welfare of the whole people, exercising his high im- 
persoaal functions under the most solemn and immediate re- 
sponsibility to the Supreme Fountain of ali law, and right, and 
power, as well as to that community whose present agent he is, 
and that posterity who will feeland judge his acts. We have 
been told, more than once, that we may, in ouf own persons, 
become the subjects or the victims of the decisions we may 
make in thiscase. Sir, this is true, and this is also right. 
Every legislator is bound to devote, and must, ef necessity, de 
vote himself to this hazard. 


When the lamented and most melancholy event which has 
| 


he is, himself, the mover or supporterhere. But he cannot al- 
low that consideration to influence his judgment or to relax his 
firmness in providing aud maintaining, in his action here, such 
laws an(| Measures as are required for the well-being of the 
who'e community. Even-handed justice may commend the 
ingredients of ourchatice to our own lips. ‘The proper use of 
this truth is to be careful not to throw any thing that is not pure 
aad safe and wholezome into the fountain of those waters of 
which all, not excepting ourgelves, must drink. I repose with 
confidence in the belief that we are prepared to pursue this in- 
vestigation to a result, whatever it may be, that will satisfy the 
m ral feeling of the community and our own positive obliga- 
tions as legislators; and that, at the same time, we shall! not 
permit it to be the medium of any other feeling than a contrel- 
ling sense of duty, nor allow ourselves, in its progress, to sacri- 
fice any personal right or constitutional law, rule or form of 
proceeding. 

So much Ihave deemed it necessary to say in reference to the 
su zgestion that the investigation ought not to be suppresse |. 1 
do not perceive what argument upon the present question is 
contained in that suggestion. 1 am,as I was from the begin- 
ning, in favorof the investigation. To all thatis proper to be 
done for rendering it thorough and complete I am ready to con- 
tribute my share. ButIam alsoin favor of the Constiwtion 
and the laws, The investigation certainly can be, and certain- 
ly should be, conducted according to the laws and rules of pro- 
ceeding established for cases of investigation; and whatever, in 
such case, the House refers to a committee, whether resolu- 
tion or memorial, is referred to be dealt with according te and 
under those iaws and rules. 

Sir, | cannot persuade myself that the point now raised fo 
our consideration is lightand trivial, It is said that itis a mere 
qnestion of form. But, when that is said, nothing is said which 
necessarily determines it to be of litle im nce. Ican see 
that, so far as it is matter of form, itis ofa form that might have 
been and may be easily complied with, But that is nota reason 
for overlookmg or overleaping it. It certainly struck me, at 
the commencement, as being & question respecting form. But 
it must be remembered that, in proceedings of which the re- 
sult may be penalty, forms are substance: and, the more high 
and serious the subject matter of the inquiry, the more material 
and subs‘antial is the form. Every civilized country,in which 
the principles of civil liberty are regarded, vecoguis the ne- 
cessity of forms and fixed rules of proceeding in such cases, 
which, when established and while in force, shall be inviolable. 

For the purpose of meeting the argument, then, upon the 
ground assumed by it, let this be thought of and r< flected upon 
as a question of form. Justice and propriety require that we 
should decide it separately and distinctly by utself, without being 
influenced by any impressions whatever upon the ropriety of 
the investigation, or upon the subject-matter to be remilgutel. 
Whatever, if any, opinion I may have on that subject-matier, it 
is not necessary, nor would it be proper, that I should refer to it, 
discuss if, or allow my judgment to be in the slightest e af- 
fected by it, in settling this question, which involves solely the 
method of proceeding in ell such cases, and not the merits or 
demerits of this particular cage. 

I do not allow myself to suppose that this House, in decidin 
upon the existence or a; plicability of a form or rule of prog 
ing, will be influenced by opinions upon the merits of the matter 
involved inthe proceeding. Yet the difficulty of avoiting such | 
an influence, is the great to which forms and rules, esta- 
biished for the protection of the most important rights, are not 
unfrequently exposed. In many cases it hepgese “1 ‘men . 
know, or believe know, ina Delpation, the material 
facts:they have an feeling 


The infirmities of Which all and = |} 


eich must be conscious, may, in the unforeseen course of |) 
events, bring each, or any one of us as an individual, within || 
the reach and visitation of the laws or determitations of which 
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tiousn or tending only todslay. But todispense with a rule 
upon such groudds, is to overtirow at once all rules and all the 
reasonson wh.ch they are founded. The rule of one case must 
be the rule of all cases of the same sori; otherwise, there is, in 
truth, no rule for any case, Every case would be subject to the 
arbitrary discretion of the tribunal, which would decids in each 
whether it was or was not, ~ its particular merits, a case for 
dispensing with the rule. ‘Thus, as the rule could always be 
dispensed with, each individual case would be subjected to a 
mode of trial peculiar to itself. It is not sufficient to say that 
there may be cases in which there may be a captious use, or an 
abuse of the rule. The power which provides the rule consi 

ders, at the proper time, the possibifity of abuse as well as the 
use. It weighs the one against the other. Finding the use, the 
utility, and necessity to preponderate, probably with immense 
disproportion, it establishes the rule. Whev established, it is 
the law ofthe land. It must be observed and administered by 
the tribunal, even where the party isignorant of its existence, or 
does not expressly claimit, Generally, (asin forms of proceed- 
ing before arraignment,) it is not at his option to waive it. It ia 
not merely the right of the man who is to be tried; it is the right 
of the community; the right of all men who are not on trial, that 
the Le aa and established rules of proceeding should be ob- 
served. 

If, before my eyes, one man slays another—I see an! know 
the fact and all its circumstances—can I execute upon him the 
last sentence of the Jaw? Can I call on twelve by-standers, 
equally witnesses of the fact, to proceed and try him? Can a 
court then in session, being witnesses also of the fact committed 
in their presence, put him at once upon trial before the jury in 
the box? If heconsents to this mode of trial and form of pro- 
ceeding, can it be done? What prevents? The rules and forms 
of proceeding established for such cases, and in existence at 
the time of the offence committe’. The laws prescribe the 
same inflexible forms of proceeding, whether the fact be fla- 
grant or doubtiul;,they require a form of presentment upor a 
process, strictly according to furm, by a grand jury; and, in 
constituting that grand jury, as well as in their proceedings, and 
in all subsequent proceedings, every prescribed form mast be 
complied with, however unimportant it may, at the moment, 
seem. Even if the lacking half hour of time elapsed at mid- 
night, when he was asleep, and could make no use of it, it may 
yet avoid the whole proceeding. Its not leftto the tribunal to 
say how much may be dispensed with and how much ie- 
tained. 

In regard to rules reguiating proceedings upon inquiries in- 
sututed by this House, the right to the rule is not the individual 
right, or privilege of the member as an individual. k is the 
right of his constituen's. It is the right of the constituents of 
all the membere; of my constituents, sir,and of yours. By the 
Constitution, the House is to establish rules for its proceed- 
ings. When established, and while in force, they are constitu- 
tivnal law. 

I can only regret, as unfortunate, that the committee, at their 
firet meeting, did not look into that part of the Manual, and es- 
pecially into that chapter upen proceedings in committees, 
which contains the rule now in question, with a view to apply- 
ing itto the proceedings they were about to commetice, and thus 
recognise and thereupon take the plain course which it seems to 
me lay before them. They would then, probably, after their 
first sitting, afier the examination of the first witnesses, or at 
such other time in the session as they deemed expedient, have 
reported a state of facts embraced in the rule, as ascertained 
upon sworn evidence, which would have placed the House, for 
the first time, officially and constitutionally in possession of 
matter upon which all subsequent proceedings must be founded. 
The House would then, probably, without delay, either have 
come to a resolutien to proceed hua, or else would have given 
at once to the committee the speci«] authority stated in the 
rule Very probably the latter would have been the course, as 
more convenient to the parties and to the House. 

But this has not beendone. The rnlo has been overlooked or 
disregarded. I think itan omission. In this state of things, 
the responsibility is urged upon the House to declare that the 
rule does not exist, or that it is not applicable. 

If it exists as a rule of the House, there can be no question 
that itisapplicable. It applies, by its terms, to all cases of in- 
quiries before committees. 

Tt is said thatitis to be found only in Jefferson’s Manual— 
not in the numbered rules. This may be the reason that it was 
overlooked in the conmittee, but it is no reason that we should 
disregard it now that it is pressed upon our attention. At the 
last ses ion, the rules of proceeding, as coimnprised in Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, were expressly and constitutionally adopted as 
rules of this fouse. It is, therefore, as much a rule of this 
Houce as any other, and stands on the same footing and autho 
rity as every other. But it is said that it is Mr. Jefferson's 
“marginal note” of the case in.Grey’s Debates,” which related 
to the execution of Armstrong, and the motion for his execution 
made as Attorney General by Sir Robert Sawyer, a meinber of 
the House of Commons. But surely the authority of a rule of 
this House cannot be thus avoided. A marginal note, una- 
adotpted by the House, would have no authority aslaw. The 
question upon it would be, whether it wasa correct statement of 
that case. But it is not important that a rule, adopted and en- 
acted by the House for its government, should be founded upon, 
or in conformity with, any pre-existing cases. It is not Grey's 
Parliamentary Debates that is adopted, but the language of 
this rule; and, by its own language and terma, according to their 
obvious and known meaning, it must be intepreted and applied. 

It is the power of the House which gives it life and autho- 
rity, and creates ita ruleofthe House. Call ita marginal note 
or Mr. Jefferson’s note, or Mr. Jefferson’s invention, or by any 
other Bae, the thing is still the same. If its principle had 
even been incorrectly deduced from cases in which the author 
of the Manual sup he found it, still the House has adopted 
the principle as it finds it expre in the Manual, believing it 
wholesome and right in that form. It is wholly immaterial, in 
this respect, whether its origin was in England or Virginia, 
in China or Hindostan. 

It. has been suggested that the rule in the Manual comes in 
collision with the resolution referring the facts and memorials 
for investigation, and that these may, therefore, be supposed to 
overrule and supersede the rule. I cannot eo understand the 













the resolution that must yield to the rule, notthe rule to the 
resolution. It is the province of the rules to “govern” the 


| action of the House until, in the proper manner, they are re- 


pealed. By 118th rule, adopted at the last session, on great 
consideration, the rules in the Manual are to govern, unless in- 


| consistent with the sfanding rules of the House andthe point 


rules of the House and Senate. As it has not been read, | will 


| give its words: 


“118. The Rules of Parliamentary Practice, comprised in 
Jefferson’s Manual, shall govern the House in ail cases to which 
they are applicable, andin which they are not inconsistent wilh 
the Standing Rules and Orders ot the House, and the Joint 
Rules of the Fenate and House of Representatives.” 

Now, it is clear that the rule in question is not inconsistant 
with the Standing and Joint Rules, or any of them. By ite 
express tertns, it 1s applicable to the proceedings of this com- 
mittee, because this commitee is “ charged with an inquiry.”’ 
Its words are these: 

“ When a commitiee is charged with an inquiry, if a member 
prove to be involved, they cannot proceed agamst him, bur 
must make a — report to the House; whereupon, the 
member is heard in his place, or at the bar, or a special autho 
rity 1s given to the committee to Inquire concerning Aim.” 

This proving to be involved, it will be seen, takes place in 
the commiltee charged with the inquiry. They take evidence 
as to who is involved, and thereupon it proves that a member 
is involved. When that is established, the rule is im) erative 
upon them as to the form and method of further proceeding. 
They cannot go on to the ead of their commission, omilting 
entirely the requisition of the rule; but must then makea 
special report to the House, which will thereupon ei her give 
them a special authority to inquire concerning the member 
thus proved to be involved, or will order the tucther investi- 
gation and hearing to be betore itself. 

Sir, this view of the dictate of this rule has not been answer- 
ei. I think itcannot be answered. It is certain!y noanswer to 
say that, when the committee was appointed, was expected 
that members would prove to be involved. When, in the 
course of regular investigation, that « ippear, which was 
expected to appear, then, and not beiove, ine rule attaches. 
It 18 said that when the resolutions were passed, moat, if not 
all, of the members of the House believed, nay, Krew (9 a mo- 
ral certainty, that some of ite members wou'd be atiected by 
the investigation. Well, sir, in the instance: 1 prt be 
Tere, of a man slain openly in u crowd, e cnoe ata 
court, there is a belief, there is a moral ce tain he minds 
of all, as to the nature o7 the fact, andas to the ii .virlual who 
will be charged and be the subjectof the trial. Tt is expected 
that he will be the individual who will be named in the todict 
ment. Still the laws of proceeding cannot for that cause be 
dispensed with. Every form and rule of proceeding must be 
observed, as if there wasno euch belief or expectauon. ‘The 
rule for one is the rule forall. The words of ihe rule expressly 
exclude all idea of an traplied authority. It must be “* — 
authority;”’ itcannot, therefore be implied from any belief or 
supposed knowledge on the part of the members of the House, 
And it may be observed that no such belief or knowledge ap- 
pears inany record or proceeding of the Ilouse, nor could re- 
gularly appear, except upon a special report of the committee 
according to the rule, or upon an investigation conducted in the 
House. 

In regard to this it must be perceived that the course taken 
by the committee would deprive the House of the option re. 
served to itbytherule. Itis the right of an aecused member 
two be heard upon the charge somewhere. It is atthe opuon of 
the House, after he is personally charged before them, and as 
soon as they have official possession of that fact, either to hea 
him and pursue the whole investigation ani trial in the House, 
orto give to their committee special authority “to inquire con- 
cerning him,” and report the evidence, in which case he may 
be present, and heard in the taking of the evidence before the 
committee. It is also the right of the member that this option 
should be exercised by the House, and he may give rensons for 
or againsteither course. But by the method pursued by tho 
committee, this option would be taken away from the Hoese. 

Mr. Speaker, my single object in these remarks has Leen to 
explain the reasons of my vote. When that is dene, I shal) 
have acquitted myself of all I deemed it necessary or desirable 
now tosay. It is no part of my object to censure or doubt 
the motives of any one, or in any manner to wander from the 
question to be now taken. 1 wish that my own action should 
stand upon its true ground ; and I feel that in this eo important, 
and certainly in this House not familiar question, it is neces. 
vary that we should examine carefully the ground on which we 
are advancing, and see that every part of it on which weare 
about to plant eur feet is solid and firm. The People have a 
right tu demand that their legislators should, in euch a proceed- 
ing, regard all the established landmarke, and adhere to the 
fixed Jaws and rules of proceeding in existence 0! the time. 
“They have a right te this asa portion of the sranding laws of 
the land. I feel bound, in honor and in conscience, to a strict 
observance of this rule of the House, by the same obligation 
and under the same sanction of the oath I have here taken to 
regard and support the Constitution and al] other lows of the 
land, ’ 

Believing, therefore, that a recommitment will be necessary, 
and that, if so, it should be without delay, I shail vote against 
the postponement. 





REMARKS OF MR. FOSTER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. FOSTER said : . 

Mr. Speaker : J do not, as ‘id the gentleman from Vexmynt, 
{Mr Sxapz,) feel consirained to speak on this question “ be- 
cause I am obliged to give a vote, and in order that 1 may 
piace myself right before my constituents ;" for I have no fears 
that thoy will misunderstand this question ; and it seems to me 
that the avowals of those who oppese the printing of the repor's 
of the committee presu e ei:her that their coustitucnis are 
inc ie of unders'anding this project, if left to themrelves, 
ore feel the necessity of readering an excuse, be- 
forehand, for the course which they pursue. However this 


matter resolutions ordibe ma lhave. no doubt we shall. Jearn in the end that our 

eas for oaeiry te oe 4 ry _ oe consoeieare capable of examining al the questionsinvolved 
‘correct, resolution . case, correct Dn . 

Stee 2: Forge Shek the onneeaee | ps aera exist- There are mee egos qasutions involved in the motion to 

Go. "Das tos cee cont teres repealed. 1 Bb aa a print the reports of the commitiee. It is said by those who 

that the rule does, in the slightest come in collision oppose the renege the ereernNes ry not oceeded 

with any resolution passed on this to the rule of the House, adopted from Jederson’s 
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“When « committee ts charged with an inquiry, i a member 
prove to be hi volved, they cannot proceed agalnet him, but must 
make a special report t) the House; whereupon, the neunber is 
heard in hie place, or at the bar. or a special authority is given 
to the committee to inquire concerning him,” , 

The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. SiapB) also objects to 
the printing af this time, because, as he says, the people are 
now #0 much excited that they should not be trusted with the 

woceedings, for fear they will do injustice to those who are 
mplicated; and that our doings should not go abroad to the 
people until we have finally determined Ue matter, Jest they 
should, by their intermediate action, improperly influence our 
decision. 

In my judgment, the committee have proceeded regularly, 
withont violating any rule of this House, and their proceed- 
ings ought to be printed and examined by us; that the objec- 
tion raised against it is One of form merely, without any 
substance; and that the people will, as we should do, look 
beyond mere forms, and examine into the substance of this 
question. 

Sir, the peopie are not “fanned into an improper excite- 
ment.”” The public pulse beats now as calmly as does ours; 
and they ¢ ot to be told that they must be kepi ati!! while 
weaet! Thatthey ough: not now to know what evidence has 
been given and reporte made .n tic» Case; or that they are Low 
incompe lent lo appreciate the arguments contained in ihe re- 
pore. They will want to know why it is that we attempt to 
conceal our course from them! Why we so strenuously oppose 

ve publication of our deinge?) Why, in this mater, we attempt 
to cover up our footsteps, wh!\o, in regard to other subjects, we 
permit them to trace our progress 4 by step? And the 
will not be eatiefied with the answer “that they are too much 
excited to act justly.’’ 

Let us look at the facts. It was known to the members of 
this House that one of our number had been killed in a duel; 
that he fell in combat without another member; and that other 
members were concerned as seconds and friends of the parucs; 
and the resolution authorizing the appointment of the select 
committes required them to investigate the causes which led 
to the death of the member—the circumstances attending ii; 
and to inquire whether a breach of privilege had been com 
mitted; onl that the committee report thercon to the House. 

It is now objected that, although we have the righi to print 
the evidence, which was taken before the committee yet that 
they had no right to make any 7 f upon it; that they should 
have returned to the evidenc: of Lae House, without coming to 
any conclusion thereon, and without presenting any reseludon 
for the action of the House. Such a course of proceeding on 
the part of the cominitiee would not be a capers, as directed by 
the resolution. Ht would be mo report. The report intended 
by the resolution ie justsuch a one as is made in ordinary 
cases: a paper, drawn up by the committee, condensing andl 
properly arranging the evidence, so that, as a whole, it shall be 
easily understood by the House, embodying with it the views 
and reasons of the committee, and adding thereto the resolution 
or bill which they think the House ought to adopt. All this is 
included in a report of a committee; and unless all this is done, 
(except where the order of the House directs a mere report 
of facia,) the committee fails in its duty to the House. What 
should we say, in an ordinary case, if a committee, charged to 
investigate and report, should only return the evidence, in the 
precise form in which it had taken it, without any arrangement, 
and without expressing any opinion? Would we not say they 
had neglected their duty?) Would we not require them to pret 
sent it in form, with their views upon i?) And would we not 
send it back to them and require them to complete their work? 
Most certainly we would, and very properly, too 

Weknew that the committee were inquiring into the conduct 
of members of this House; and we, as well as the members im. 
plicated, (who voluntarily appeared before the committee and 
examined the witnesses,) acquiesced; and iho, for the first time, 
has learned from this report, that the counnittcee were inquiring 
inte the conduct of members? Sir, for two mouths we have 
known weil how the committee were engaged; and let us not 
now lose sight of the substance of the business before us, and 
pursue the shadows of form 

The issue presented by those who are opposed to printing ts 
a falee one. The true issue is, not whether the commitiee have 
literally followed forms in their investigation, (for that is a su- 
bordinate consideration) but whether they have fairly and ho- 
nestly pursued their inquiries, aud whether the parties con 
cerred have hadan opportunity to be tully heard before them. 
If we believe that the committee have preceeded ina way cal- 
culated to affect injuriously the cights of the members charged, 
thea we ought not to print their reports or testimnony; but if it 
has been fairiy made, the question is vot, has there been any 
mistake in form, but has substantial justice been done to the par- 
ties by the committee? and, if so, do not the ends of justice re- 
quire that their proceedings be prin ed? 

1 shall never consent to shield a member of this House by 
mere technicalities; nor do I believe that any member here will 
put his defence upon such grounds. I will carefully endeavor 
to protect them from injustice, but will not interpose in their 
defence the cobwebs of form; at least, until | ascertain that they 
wish it; nor then, unless that form has substance. Icannot be- 
lieve that either of the members whose condnet is under exa- 
mination desires that these objections should be made, or h« 
lieves that they are calculated to sustain his honor or his rights. 

The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Stave) admits that when 
ordinary subjects of legislation are referred to a committee, it 
is proper for the committee to report their opinions as well as 
the facta ; and yet he contends that, in such a case as this, they 
had no right to take the evidence, because it affects the rights 
and privileges of members of this House; and in this he is 
more consistent than othera, who object to the printing; for, 
if the rule prohibits the reports, it aleo prohibits the inresti- 
gation by the committee ; but, in m - ment, both grounds 
of objection are alike untenable, If, however, the gentleman 
be right, then we should have a scale by which to graduate 
our proceedings according to the supposed importance of the 
subjects befere us. If the matter concerned our constituents 
only, we might refer it to a single member with ample powers 
to examine and report complete, and thus save ourselves all 
trouble except to pass upon it formally, by a third reading 
and final vote; and throw off upon the committee all the 
responsiblity of deciding upon the merits. And if the busi- 
ness concerned the nation at large, or the officers of the Go. 
verarment, we might enlarge the numbers, ard restrict the 
powers of our committees, according to the increased import. 
ance of the subjects preaented for action, until they should 

affect ourselves and our privileges; and fhen we could so 
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pro / aS to prevent any acyeon by commut.c at all; ond) 
would not require muck angemuity on our pari effectually tw 
irustrate any attempt of the pie to call ue to an account. In- 
deed, the gentleman from Vermont has contended that we had 
no right to raise a commitiee in such a case, and that all the 
roceedings should be had at the bar of the House Why did 
€ NOt go one step further, and insist that our privileges were 
ofsuch vast importance, and our offices so sacred, that we were 
beyond the power of the House to punish or expel; and thatas 
again t vs the Constituuon has no power; that our right is a di- 
vine one; and that our conduct cannot be inquired into? Sir, 
this assumption might astonish our constituents somewhat, and 
for atime excite them; but perhapsa speech in favor of it would 
“set us right with them;” it would, to be sure, make the Con- 
stitution adead letter, but it would guard our privileges! And 
it would not be more inconsistent than that a committee cannot 
preliminarily examine our conduct; for the rule from the Ma- 
nual expressly recognices the right of the House to authorize a 
committee to inquire into the conduct of inembers. ? 

Other mewbers, whe are opposed to printing even the evi- 
dence, say that we have nothing to do with the testimony taken 
before the committee; thet thesis proceedings are in the nature 
of av examination before a grand jury in criminal cases, and 
should form no part of the proceedings on which we are to act. 
This is a great mistake; there is not a single analogy between 
the two cases, A grand jury are not a portion of the body be- 
fore whom the cause is finally to be tried; they sit in secret; 
they hear evidence only against the accused: he is not suffered 
to appear before them, either in person or by counsel; nor ishe 
permitted to kaow that proceedings against him are entertained; 
nor does even the court ordinarily know iato what or whose of- 
fence the grand jury are inquiring; they are not appointed or 
selected by the court; neither hae the court the constitutional 
authority itself to make the preliminary investigations, which 
belong to the province ef the grand jury, and which must al- 
ways precede the final trial of the accused; and, finally, the 
law does not permit a grand juror, who has*assisted in the find- 
ing of the bill of indictment, to act either as a judge or juror on 
the trial, In every one of these respects, in regard to a commit- 
tee, the case is diflerent; they belong to our y; areappointed 
by us to perform a duty which might, if we preferred it, be 
performed at the bar; their proceedings have been known to us 
and the accused; the examination has been neither secret nor 
ex parte; and they, with us, are, consiitutionally, judges of the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, and of the measure of punish 
ment which (if guilty) should be meted out. They have been 
appointed sit:.ply because, asa much smaller body than ours, 
they could more teadily take the testimony, and embody it in 
form, than we could, and for the further reason, that, while 
ihcy Were attending te this matter, we could be proceeding with 
the ordinary business of legislation, which must have given way 
entirely to the examination of this privileged question, in case 
the committee had not been appointed. 

This is ppseeeaiing under the Constitution, which provides 
that each House may “punish its members for disorderly be 
havior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a mem- 
ber.” It depends upon no custom or prescription, as does the 
right of the British Parliament to punish or expe) its members; 
and there is no limitation in the Constitution or laws of the land 
of the manner in which the power shall be exercised. It may, 
therefore, be exercised in any way which the House thinks best 
adapted to secure a full and impartial trial of the accused, and 
at the same time prevent the inquiry from entirely clogging the 
wheels of legislation. Itis aquestion of expediency, aud ad- 
dresses itself to the diserction of the House. hy, then, 
should not the power be exercised as in the other proceedings 
of this body? It differs from them in no other reépect than that 
it affects ourselves instead ef the people; and this is the last 
—— in the world for interposing formal objections in their 

thalf, 

It is our duty to guard our embers from injustice; carefully 
to see that none isdene to them; atid it isalso our duty to see 
that they are pot screened from a just responsibility. And if 
we attempt to screen them, the people will understand it, and 
be able to appreciate our motives, notwithstanding we may 
deem them too much “excited.” 

The committee were not only bound, by the reso/ution, to re- 
port to the House, but, after it was referred to them, and while 
they were engaged thereon, we from day to day received peti- 
tions from various parts of the Union, praying for specific ac- 
tion of this House. Some of them prayed us to inquire what 
members were concerned in the duel, and asked for their ex- 
puleion; others requested that individual members (whose 
names were stated) should be tried and expelled; and others 
prayed for the passage of laws to prevent duelling. All these 
petitions were referred to that committee: and, therefore, if 
there had been no previous resolution, the reference of these 
petitions required the committee 10 investigate the charges 
contained in them; to examine into the conduct of the mem- 
bers accused, and to report thereon to the House. Did not the 
reference of these petitions confer special authority on the 
committee? Why, if you did not expect action upon them, did 
you act the solemn farce of teferring them, and thus deceive 
the people into the belief that you did intend to act for the 
maintenance of the honor of your body? If the object is not 
decestive, why is it(and our constituents will ask why it is) 
that, after referring these petitions to the committee, we refuse 
to receive their report, and to act thereon?) Why did we not 
frankly tell the petitioners then that we did not intend, by the 
referehce, to produce any action upon their memorials? Why 
not tell them we gent the petitions to that committee for the 
purpose of putting them to sleep? Sir, we then intended to act 
fully and fearlessly upon this subject; and had the committee 
merely presented the evidence, they would have deserved the 
aoneers of the House, and, Ihave no doubt, would have re- 
ceived it. 

In the case of John Smith, a Senator from Ohio, who was 
proceeded against by the Senate, upon a chaige of being en- 
gaged in Burr’s iracy, the select committee reported to 
the Senate all the testimony taken before them, with an elabo- 
rate report, embracing the reasons or arguments of the com- 
mittee, citing precede:.ts, and giving the conclusions of the 
committee, together with a resolution directing that he be ex- 
pelled from the Senate. The resolution so introduced was the 
sabject of consideration before the Senate down to the time of 
the Anal decision of the case; and the testimony, report, and 

ution, were printed by order of the Senate. 

In that case, Smith was allowed to «ive additional testimony 
in hie defence at the bar of the Senate, and that bod 
wnge Ds sation 80 given before the committee and at the bar. 

, in tts case, ifthe partiés charged ¢an produce additional 
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evidence in their behalf, 1 doubt not the House will give them 
permission to do so, either before the commitiee or at the bar 
as they shall desire. The proceedings, thus far, are prelimj. 
nary to the final tial, and,like any other similar step, do not 
preclude the House from acting as it shall deem right.’ If we 
are satisfied that the committee have not obtained all the facts 
necessary to a correct decision, we can supply the defect 
There is no good reason why the reports in this cage should be 
oppressed; none why they should not be printed, like an 
other pr ing of a commitiee which relates solely to the 
rights of the people. The honor of the House neither de- 
maneés, vor will it permit, any such distinction at our hands 
Our constituents and ourselves should be treated alike by this 
body, and there is no danger that our fellow-members will suf. 
fer injustice from us. The danger is that offending members 
aren e likely to be screened from punishment when deserved 
than that they willsufier when innocent. Our social relations 
with each other; the intimacy and personal friendship exist; 
amonz members of the same body; and the fact chat our rights’ 
privileges, and duties are identical, will, at all times, prevent in. 
ustice being done them. 1 insist, therefore, that, by the reso- 
ution and petitions referred to the committee, they were 
bound to go as far as they had gone, and we required it at 
their hands; and I have no doubt they have performed the trust 
impartially. But whether they have come to a conclusion 
warratited by the evidence, we can better determine when we 
have examined the whole case. 

Why, I repeat, sir, should we pursue a different course in the 
case Of our members from what we do in that of our constity. 
ents? Are wesent here to iuterpose obstacles for our defence 
when We pernte call for an inquiry into our conduct?) What 
reason is there that we, the servants of the people, should at- 
tempt to shelter each other behind forms, when they demand 
the investigation? We are already enough protected, without 
seizing upon technicalities to defend ourselves We, unlike 
other officers of the Government, are held notto be liable to im. 
peachineut for our official misconduct; and there is no way of 
removing us from office, however flagrant our offences, except 
by suc!: a proceeding as this. And what will our constituents 
think of us, if they find us engaged in hunting up objections to 
evade this Inquiry upon its merits? Sir, let us meet it fairly and 
fully, and decide it in the face of the country. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Siang] charges the object 
of those in favor of printing to be to place the report in the 
hands of the people, to excite them to demand the expulsion of 
members. and for the purpose of preventing the re-election of 
any one who may be expelled In this he mistakes the true 
point, and, I think, improperly impeaches the motives of those 
who differ. with him. The proposition is to print the usual 
number for the use of this House, and without which 1t will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, for us properly to examme and 
decide the case; and such is the object of printing. I admit, 
however, that a consequence will be that tie report and testi- 
mony would go before the people; and if it does so, I have no 
doubt it will make the proper, and no other, impression upon 
the public mind. I do not believe that it will improperly affect 
the char: cter and standing of any member of this House. 

The pele are not a to do injustice to their public ser- 
vants; ai if eae through the influence of a momentary 
excitement, they imbibe improper prejudices against them, 
they are sure in the end to see their errer, and the sympathy 
which it creates will lead them to atone for the momentary pain 
inflicted by doing them even more than justice. 

Sir, no one suffers permanent injustice, whether in regard to 
his motives, or his conduct, from his constituents 

Gentlemen are willing to let the people see the report and 
testimony hereafter; “when they shall have got over their ex- 
citement «11 become calm;”’ “when we have decided the case.” 
And they ask, why pubiish the proceedings mow, inasmuch as 
the people are rot to try the cause, and when perhaps only a 
part of the evidence hasbeen given? It is true that the people 
are not to ‘ry the question, but they have the same right to see 
and examine our proceedings in regard to this, as on any other 
subject which comes before us, It wil! not do to tell them that 
this question is above their capacity to examine fully; that the 
will be likeiv to do injustice to members of this body’ nor will 
they be sati-fied with our refusal, because a// the evidence may 
not have bern: given 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that the rule alluded to from the 
Manual wes jot intended to apply to such a case as this. It 
Was intended! (o prevent a committee, of their own accord, and 
without the !nowledge of the House, from trying a member, 
without giving him an opportunity to be heard. It was to pro- 
tect members against secret and ex parte investigations of their 
conduct by committees; but was not designed to shield them 
from a full ail free examination into their conduct whenever 
the House clic ves it necessary to entrust a committee with that 
duty. Now, sir, I ask again, didnot the House intend—when it 
adopted the resolution of inquiry, and when it referred the peti- 
tions to the committee—to have an examination into the con- 
duct of the very members who are implicated by the report? 
And wasit not well known, for two months, that the committee 
war investigating the Conduct of those members? And have we 
not known thiit those members were daily before the commit- 
tee, producing testimony, and eXamining and cross-examining 
the witnesses? If, after all this, we refuse to receive and print 
the reports, we shail show that We are more intent on pursuing 
forms than of administering impartia] justice; that we care 
more for technicalities than for the honor of the House’ _ 

Sir, our constituents will understand tbis case, and it will be 
in vain for usto attempt to deceive them. They will look ue 
steadily in the face, will carefully watch our movements in 
this, one of the most important investigations which can come 
before us; and i/ we endeavor to evade their gaze by the gauze 
veil of subtle r finements, they will look through it or tear it 
indie us, ag we shallat last find ourselves exposed to their just 
indignation. 

For I desive to see all that the committee have done; to 
examine it deliberately; and to hear such further evidence-as 
shall be offered, in order that I may come to such conclusion 
as will the privileges of this House and its members, 
and at the same time do no injustice to individuals. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT 
Mr. MENEFEE rose, and sald thet he wes certainly, se 


very member must of ihe condition 
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made by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
He tells us that thefe is no time for trial; to enter upon which 
would be wholly incompatible with a paves despatch of the 
public business. Notime for trial! saidhe. Sir, when dit 
the gentleman make that discovery? Was not the state of the 
jublic business and of the Treasury fully known, allalong, tv 
the geatlemen who originated this inquiry, and by whom it has 
poen pressed, the chairman himself amongst them? No one 
will doubt it. All, therefore, who contributed to set this inquiry 
on foot intended, Lam justified in pronouncing, that it should 
thus conflict with the discharge by this House of other public 
duties; for they foresaw—must have foreseen—from the first, 
the direction which it was eventually to take; which was, 
formal trials, separately, before the Ilouse—with accuser con- 
fronting the accused, and witnesses face to face with parties— 
of each member against whuin any accusation should be made 
or punishment aimed. Indeed, raising a committee, of itsel!, 
implied such final action; for the office of a committee is but 
preliminary, preparatory to the action of the House, and its 
acts are nugatory except as Conducing to such ulterior action. 
All looked to the committee as the means, the ead of which was 
the action of the House. This course of proceeding, neverthe- 
leas, presented, at that time, no obstacle. — , _— 
as any thing intervened since ee was thus insti- 
tuted, disclosing the oe mcr ee? of its turther prosecution? 
Are we to understand, from the position which the gentleman 
holds, that in what he has just uttered are presented the 
wishes of the Administration and the intention of its friends 
here, respecting this subject, namely, to urge it to the point of 
a repert, involving, to the deepest degree, the characters ot dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the Opposition, members of the House, 
suspending over them resolutions of censure and expul- 
sion, and then to arrest the proceedings altogether? In other 
words, to raise acommittee, and employ it tor two months in 
preparing accusations and elaborating arguments against gen- 
tlemen, With a view to promulgation, and now actually pro- 
mulgated, ali over the Republic; and then, by instantly arrest- 
ing the proceedings, to deprive the accused ofthe opportunity 
of vindication in the regular course of investigation and trial! 
Notime! Sir, they have found time, the amplest time, to 
accuse, to criminate; have they not time to hear and wy? They 
can, without the slightest prejudice to the public interest, incul- 
pate; have they-no time to hear evidence in defence and excul- 
pation? Is there time for calumny; none tor truth? — ’ 
Ladmit, sir, that a disposition of these proceedings in the 
only justifiable ee eee opportunity of defence-—will 
conflict with the just demands of the public interest. Theii pro- 
secution up to this point has already produced such conflict. 
But this does not at all prove that they should be atrested now, 
having already gone so far; but it may prove that they should 
never have been instituted. As a question of privilege, this ex- 
cludes the consideration of all other business, 10 matter how ur- 
ent. The Treasury, now scarcely susiaining itself, may soon, 
or want of supplies, close against the public creditors, to the 
infinite prejudice of the public credit. Other alarming embar- 
rassments may overtake the Government. Yet, sir, should 
such results appear, they will be ascribable altogether, in their 
fullest measure ef responsibility, to the friends of the Adminis- 
tration themselves, with whom these proceedings originated. I 
desire to enforce upon the [House and the country the truth, 
which no genleman here will venture to contradict, that this 
measure, in its commencement, progress, and consequences, is 
a measure of the friends of the Administration, designed, at the 
hazard of great public injury, to atiain objects to which I shall 
hereafter advert. 
Why, sir, what is the nature of the proceeding in which the 
House now finds itself involved! For fifty years the Govern- 


ment has existed under the present Constitution; in the lapse of 
which, the nation has passed through all the vicissitudes of 


peace and war, of prosperity and adversity, of tranquillity and 
excizement, and all else, save civil war, (and that it has scarcely 
escaped,) to which republics are exposed. Yet our history ts 
without a precedent for this proceeding. Itis new, wholly new. 
It presents an epoch in that history; certainly an epoch in the 
history of this House? What is it? ‘ 

On the 26th of February last, sir, the death of the Hon. Jona- 
THAN CILLEY, a member from the State of Maine, was an- 
nounced to the House by one of his colleagues, {Mi. Fairrrep, | 
and the customary funeral honors awarded. For this there was 
precedent. Two days afterwards, however, that same colleague 
troduced resolutions propusing an investigation into the causes 
which led to the death, and the circumstances attending it. For 
this there was no precedent. Here, sir, the extraordinary fea- 
tures of the proceeding commenced. 

The gentleman frem Maine and others now associated with 
him maintain that the extraordinary nature of the event war- 
ranted and demanded such an extraordinary investigation. Sir, 
extraordinary in what? It involved a duel between members 
of the House of Representatives. Well, suppose it did Llow 
many such duels had previously occurred, publicly and noto- 
tiously? Need 1, sir, enumerate the instances in which gentle- 
men, now members of this House, participated? Itis in vain to 
pretend that avy solid distinction exists between those insiances 
and the present, that death ensued from the latter. The offence, 
se far as this House is authorized to recognise it, consists in the 
challenge, its acceptance, and the combat. The result is wholly 
immaterial. : ie 

But, sir, if the proceeding itself was extraordinary, its form 
was still more so. It was a general inquiry. It pointed to 
nothing particularly. Its scope was not announced. It was 
believed by many who supported the resolutions, that they were 
designed merely to exhibit the lamentable event to which they 
related in such a light as to insure the enactment by Congress 
of some law, or the adoption by this House of some rule, caleu- 
lated to suppress the practice, out of which itoriginated. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams) has clearly signi- 
fied to the House that his main purpose in supporting the in- 
quiry did not extend beyond such measures; and that 1t could in 
no other aspect have commanded. his support. Other gentle. 
men have the same sentiments. Such, I am warranted 
in saying, were the eentimentis of the House when adopting the 
resvlutions. 

It is nevertheless now insisted by the mo! 
(Mr. Farrrrecp) and others, that such was no part of what was 
meditated; that they looked to that case only, and not to future 
eases; that their object was the p of offenders; and 
that aimed at members of this House. The committee have 

with the same view; as appears from 
their investigation and the report have offered, 
supposed their powers plenary to that end, both as to 


the resolutions 
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matters and persons, have acted up to that supposition. ‘The i 


report which — the results of their operations is now sub 
mitted to the House, and the es immediately before us 
is the printing of this report, and the postponement of its con- 
sideration for two weeks. 

This proposition, sir, is resisted. Amengstothers, I resist it. 
IT admit, at the same time, that the course proposed is the cus- 
tomary course, not to be deviated from without strong reason. 
Such reason, however, does, in my opinion, exist. Ti it cannot 
be shown ‘0 exist, I ain quite willing that the customary course 
shall be adhered to, and the proposition prevail. On what 
grounds, then, sir, is the proposition resisted? 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rospertson] maintains 
that the action of the committee is wholly irregular and un 
authorized; that they had no power to extend their investiga- 
tions as they have done, or to report what they have reported. 
Such, too, ismy opinion. Should this view be just, it is plain 
that the report should not be printed, or, in any form, receive 
the sanction or countenance of the House; for if it be printed, it 
must be for the purpase of ulterior use. If it cannot, from its 
obvious irregularity and defects, be used in any event, to print 
it would.be nugatory. It would be worse: it would operate as an 
implied sanction by the House of the irregularity and defec’s to 
which I have referred. ‘Yo prove, therefore, that the whole 
proceeding of the committee was irregular and destitute of au- 
thority from the House, is te prove thatthe report ought not to 
be printed. This I propose to prove. 

A committee of the House of Representatives have prefer- 
red formal accusations against three members of this House 


or high delinquencies, and have accompaniet ese accusa- 
Jor high deling 1} c ied these accusa 


tions with elaborate arguments and a display of proofs, closing 
with resolutions for the expulston of one and the censure ot 
others. Had the committee the right or power to prefer such 
accusations, is the true inquiry. It is nakedly a question of 
power in the committee. 

It is no inconsiderable matter, sir, with acitizen, especially 
one occupying the station of a representative of the people, to 
have an accusation framed against him, and promulgated 
amongst his countrymen. By a bare accusation, his reputa- 
tion, which is a portion, and the best portion, of all that he- 
longs to him, 1s not only exposed to injury, but oftentimes to ab 
solute destruction. It connects him in the minds of men with 
an offence. A few may be philosophical or just enough to sus- 
pend their judgments, andremain unaffected even in their feel- 
ings, until evidence and defence shall have been heard. But, 
sir, none regard the accused in a more favorable light because 
accused. Men’s minds are so organized that they turn away, 
not only from what is disagreeable, but from the idea with 
wich it is associated. This, however, is but the private view 
ofthe mischiefs of an accusation. Lurest iton higher reasons of 
a public nature. 

The accusing power in a State, sir, is a great power. It is 
liable, by abuse, to administer to the worst tyranny In most 
free conntries, England and the United States especially, the 
greatest circumspection has, for that reason, been observed in 
depositing this formidable power. It may be affirmed of both 
these enlightened nations, that the limitations and restraints 
which they have imposed on this power inthe institution of 
the grandjury, class justly among the firmeat and strongest pil- 
lars of civil liberty. Twill not trace the history of this institu. 
tion, nor expose, at length, the deep policy on which, in my opi- 
nion, it reposes, nor review the mass of blessing it has confer- 
red, and of misery and oppression it has averted, in its pro 
gress. This must be fresh in the memory ofall who have stu- 
died the rise of modern freedom, and the instruments by » hich 
it has advanced and maintained itself. 

I: is true, sir, that a private individual may impute, charge 
an offence. Proceedings may be adopted against the supposed 
offen er, in the form of warrant and arrest. But this dves not 
constitute in strictness an accusation, which can be made only 
thr ugh a regular tribunal—the grand jury—the sanction of 
which is interposed as a condition to the accusation. The pro- 
tection which Is thus afforded to liberty, results necessarily from 
the composition of that body, without adverting to other causes. 

1 trust, however, that, in the United States, an argument is not 
required, at this advanced period of its institutions, to establish 
the proposition that the accusing power is of vast magnitude, 
that it should be jealously circumscribed and most vigilantly 
guarded; that the institution of the grand jury is the only instru- 
ment known, which presents adequate guarantees against the 
abuse of the power tothe ends of tyranny and oppression; and 
that not only that institution itself, where it operates, but all its 
analogies where 1t do's not operate, should be anxiously che- 
rished as portions of the armor of freedom. : 

So far, sir, as the House of Representatives of the United 
Siates assumes the power of proceeding, criminally, by its 
separate action, against its own members, it is manifest that it 
cannot employ a grand jury as the organ of accusation, no 
matier how faint or deep the delinquency. ‘There is plainly no 
adaptation. If the accusing power, therefore, is, in such cases, 
limited at all, it must be hy other means. Do such means 
exist? Is there nosafeguard against irresponsible and oppres- 
sive accusation, analogous to that afforded by the grand jury? 
Are the representatives of the people exposed, to the extent of 
the criminal! jurisdiction ofthe House, to aj] the mischiefs which 
the Constitutions of the United States andof every State in the 
Union have sought so sedulously to avert from the private citi- 
zen by the employmentof the grandjury? I maintain that an 
analogous safeguard has been provided by the House, which, if 
fairly exerwed, is ample. 

It consists, sir, in the law of Parliament and of this House, 
that no member shall be proceeded against, in such cases, for 
an alleged offence, without a direct charge against him, by 
name, before the House, in writing, under the sanction and 
authority of the House expressly given; and this, too, usually 
ina form authorizing the member to be heard in exculpation 
in advance of any action of the House tending to an accuea- 
tion. This is deducible, clearly, from the established usage of 
Parliament, fortified by a series of Ly aoe in the House and 
in the Senate, and from the rules of the House. 

The eficct of this provision for the protection of members is, 
by requising the imputation to be directly anuounced to the 
House itself, in the first instance, to enable the House to con- 
sider the imputation, and determine for itself whether it wil! 
authorize an accusation te be instituted; in other words, to 
bring the House to a preliminary trial, in which the member 
is entitled to be heard, not in his defence, for no accusation ex 
ists, but to show, if he can, that he ought not to be accused. 

The t, sir, from which, in the absence of the security 
which I have stated, pernicions accusations might be most 

tely aimed at members, is through committees, Being 
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partof the organization of the House, the subjects embraced 
by their sphere of duty are co-extensive with the powers of the 
House,and nearly with the transactions of life. It wouid be 
against uniform experience that committees, if armed with an 
accusing power, should not, in so wide a range, seize some oc- 
casion to connect the aames of members become offensive by 
their opposition, or formidable by their talenta, with some de- 
linquency, or abuse, or crime, and present them to their coun- 
trymen in the light of accused culprits, with a view to the de- 
struction of their influence. Such is the tendency of party 
every where. The principles on which commitiees of this 
House are composed are notorious; they relate, sir, as you know, 
chiefly, if not altogether, to the distribution of party honors, or 
the advancement of party ends. As, therefore, the greatest 
danger was to be apprehended from committees, so against 
them protection has been most cautiously extended by the laws 
of the House. 

Accordingly, sir, it is expressly provided in Jefferson’s com- 
pilation of Parliamentary law, (adopted by our rules as the law 
of the House) that 

“ When a committee is charged with an inquiry, if @ mem- 
ber prove to be involved, they cannot proceed aga nst him, 
but must make @ special report to the House: whereupon, the 
member is Aeard in his place, or at the bar, or a special au- 
thority is given to the committee to inquire concerning him.” 

Sir, can any thing be more explicit, directly applicable, or 
decisive than this? Here the committee was “charged with an 
inquiry,” and“ a member proved to be involved.’ This no 
one contests. What then was the duty, the simple duty, of the 
committee in thatcontingency? To “make a special report,’ 
unquestionably. But they did not make such are; ort. “They 
cannot proceed against’ a member. Did they pause, much 
less stop short?) No, sir; but did proceed against him to the 
extreme point of resolutions of expulsion! The member was 
entitled to be “heard in his place at the bar.’’ He was nol 
heard. “Aspesialautherity’ was to have been given to the 
committee to inquire concerning him.’’ Yetit was not given; 
never applied for! Ts this, sir, in conformity to the law stated? 
No man of understanding, I think, can suppose so. It is the 
exact opposite of the law in every essential particular; and 
that, Lhad imagined until now, involved a violation of law. 

Sir, this law has not been answered; and it cannot be an- 
swered. 

I shall not undertake to account for this extraordinary de. 
portment of the committee. That they have tranecended their 
powers, ina form disreputable to the House, and flagrantly in- 
Jurions and unjust to individuals, is plain. The explanation 
most compatible with their honor, in my opinion, is ignorance 
of the extent of their powers and duties, and of the rights of 
the House and its members. To suppose them advised of the 
foregoing law limiung those powers and duties, and definin 
those rights, is to pronuvunce that they have wilfully trample 
it under foot, for purposes which neither the House nor the 
public will be ata loss to discover. Inadvertence on the one 
hand, and deliberate outrage on the other, lie before them. I 
leave them to their choice. 

It is apparent, however, I think, sir, that no matter by what 
influences, sinister or upright, the eommittee were impelled, 
they hidno knowledge of the law which has been referred to. 
Indeed, one of the committee, the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. GRANTLAND.] has admitted, very cordially, that he was 
not informed of the existence of sucha law; that he had no 
suspicion that the circumstance of a member being involved 
could operate an abridgement of the powers of the committee; 
that they proceeded, trom the beginning, on the supposition 
that those powers were plenary; and complains that those who 
now urge this law did not state it before the committee pro- 
ceeded to act. What th t gentleman thus admits, with respect 
to himself, was doubtless true of his associates of the majority 
who I regret, have notiJisplayed equal candor; it might have 
spared the House much debate. That the law in question was 
not pressed at the time, is readily explained by reflecting that 
no one had a rightto aseume, in advance, that the committee 
would violate it 

The committee, notwithstanding, stil! persist in urging their 
report upon the Houre. by laboring to reconcile their action 
with the law now that itis known; n@ that they acted in re- 
ference to the law, but conformed to it by accidental coinci- 
dence! By what arguments, sir, is this newly conceived pre- 
tence sought to be maintained? 

It is contended that the committee were “specially autho- 
rized’’ by the House to proceed against the members whom they 
have accused, by the resolutions of Bth of February, by 
which the committee were raised. Look, sir, at these resolu- 
tions. What are they? 

Resolced, That a committee, consisting of seven member, 

be appointed to investigace the causes which lead to the death 
of the honorable Jonathan Ciliey, late a rember of this House, 
and the circumstances connected therewith; and, further, to in- 
quire whether there has been, in the case alluded to, a breach 
of the privileges of this Houee. 
_ Resolved, That the said committee be instyucted to inquire 
into the means more effectually to supprees the practice of duel. 
ling, and reporta bill for that purpose at as early a period as may 
practicable. 

Where, sir, in these resolutions, is found a special authority 
to proceed against members, ora special authority of any 
kind? They warrant, I admit, an inquiry into a supposed 
breach of the privileges of the House; but,in a torm no more 
cpectel San in cases of inquiry into any other subject. In all, 
the subject of inquiry is stated, as in this; but stated generally, 
asin this. Here, no individual is named, no offence charged, 
either in respect to members or others. Members may have 
been involved; they may not. This, like any other subject of 
investigation, may Lave embraced the traneactions of members; 
it may not. Either supposition is perfectly consistent with the 
terms of the resolutions. Had the inquiry been into supposed 
abuses in the Indian affairs or the public lands, instead of 
breach of privilege, the authority to the committee would have 
been precisely the same. The subject of investigation would 
have been specific; all elee gerieral. Yet, who would risk his 
character for intelligence, by maintaining in hia place that, 
under a general inquiry of the kind, the delirquencies, real or 
fabricated, of members of this House, could, without further au- 
thority, be investigated, and thoee members proceeded against, 
accused, and presented to the nation, by the report of a com- 
mittee, as culprits unworthy of hororable associatiop, and 
meriting instant expulsion from their seats? In such a caseit 
is manifest that the House must be immediately notified of the 
implication of members, by a special report, that the House 
itself might take action, either in arresting the investigation, or 
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«pecially authorising the committee to proceed. Well, sir, 
what distinguishes such an inquiry from the present? In both, 


the subject ol inquiry is stated—abuses in the one, breach of 

priviJege in the other; but nothing special in either. Neither 

supposes the implicadon of members. Both are essentially 
wera! 


‘ 
It in gravely argued, however, by gentlemen, that no matter 
hat the resolutions may express, the House well knew the 

fact of the transaction to which the inquiry related, and, of 

course, that members were involved; that they were notorious! 

ifeuch an argument merited a serious refutation, it would, I 

think, be sufficient to aek why, if all was known and notorious, 

inatitule an inquiry at all? Why not proceed at once upon 
this knowledge? If the House be justified in assuming the 
facie for One purpose, it certainly may be for all. Why not in- 
tantly expel? 
1 concede, sir, iat the public rumor and notoriety of facts 
e quite sufficient for many purposes. In the language of the 
parliamentary law, “ common fame is a good ground for the 

Jlouse to proceed by inquiry, and even to accusation.”” The 

House, acting on the common fame of the event, might, un- 

deubtedly, have directly instituted procecdings against such 

members as that common fame may have indicated as crimi- 
nally corsected with it. The mover of these reaclutions, act- 
lug upon the rame authority, would as clearly have been war, 
ranted! in exhibiting appropriate charges against the members 
by pame, and demanding a committee, with special authority, 
to proceed against them. Bas, sir, the question is, not what 
he House upon such authority might hare done, but what it 

n peint of act has done. Tt can, with no reason, be pretended 

that the reewolutions as they stand on the journal admit of the 
lightest abridgment or enlargement by reference to fame, 

rivinor, or any thing else extraneous. 1 repeat, sir, the House 
is now required to ascertain, not what its powers in given 
cases would he, but what is action in this cage has been. Our 
ruccessors, in reviewing this proceeding, will do so through 
the records of tue House, They will look to nothing else. 
Fame, rumor, common nuderstanding are fugitive, perishable ; 


the resolutions, the records are permanent and perpetual, and, 
like other records, impart absolute verity. They only will 
peak; and they must epeak for themselves, 

Diiven, cir, as Tt think all candid meu must acknowledge, 
rom the positiona that accusatory power was sp cially con- 
ferred on the commitee by the longuage of the resolutions, 
int that the effect of the resolutic ss admitted of extension by 
ref rence to metier not containe’ in them, the committee now 
eek to de the power from a different source altogether 
Lhe ref nee of certain petitions and memorials is relied 

perating an enlargement of their original powers under 

he resolutions. That no such effect was produced er intended 
by euch reference, | leave the House to the very able and ex 
nided rume others, expecially of those by whom mast 
fthe peliions were presented. If any thing, however, were 
ing to prove thatthe committee acted independently of the 

iu , and without the emallest reference to them, so far as 

r powers are concerned, it will be found, in the mest con- 
vinciog form, in their own journal; from which it appears 
iat (ie mass of the evidence, indeed all that is eseential to 
iccusation, Was taken, and the whole course of the com- 

tittee distinctly indicated, before the first petition was re- 
reed. They had sat more than two weeks before any 


reference of the kind was made; and then it produced no de- 
rom the direction which was given to the inquiry in 
he tiiat jistance 
But, sir, frustrated in their pfforts to deduce the power of the 
» from any positive delegation by the House, it is 
claimed as derived by surrender of the parues accused, who 
it is insisted, voluntarily appeared before the committee and 
olfered testimony in defence, and thereby traived rights which 
hey might otherwise possess. The answer to this pretension 
is, (hat 1 does not appear by the journal or otherwise that the 
members involved received, at any time, the slightest intima- 
(hat an accusation against them was meditated by the 
we. Butit they had been notified of the factin the most 
ymal manner, and had, ina manner equally fermal, signified 
their consent to the assumption by the committee of the power 
t» accuse by adistinct waiver of their privileges, whatever they 
might be, still the question of power on the part of the com- 
mittee would remain unaffected; for by the law of the House 
ihe privilege of a member is the privilege of the House. 
if che member waive it without leave, it is a ground for 
punishing him, but cannot, in effect, waive the privilege of 
ihe HMouss.”’ This law, sir, requires neither enforcement nor 
comment 
Che jast resort, sir, is, that no matter how irregular or unjus- 
tifable the proceedings of the committee may be, the pudlic 
voice demanis their ratification by the House. That voice I 
ust always most profoundly Lo respect I acknowledge, sir, 
that a deep sensation amongst the people of the United States 
has been produced by the transacuen to which these proceed- 
vy relate. So far from deploring, I take the highest sqtisfac- 
ion in beholdingit. It is the epontaneous tribute of the nation 
wo the cause of law, morality, and religion. It affords occasion 
for patriotic exultation. T do exult. But, sir, the feeling of 


yiavien 


cCommilie 


which I speak is not what some gentlemen suppose it tobe. It 
is po partial or party feeling. It looks not to this particular 
cree, or to particular persons. It looks to the practice, to the 
fi to the enactment of lews, and the correction of public 
enti t. lcrests ite condemnation, so far as condemnation 
je passed, alike upon the survivor and the deceased. It regards 
the wrong. or misfortune, or crime, or whatsoever you denomi- 


one of mutual agreement, to settle by violence and 
blond a povaie misunderstanding. One fell; it was no fault or 
meri nis that the survivor did not. Whose delinquency was 
greatest? Tho fatal resort was the fruit, certainly, of the coer- 
cion of a vitiated publ ¢ opinion; and individual guilt depends 
upon the intensity of the coercion. Which party could moat 
easily have cesiated thatcoercion? Amongst whose constituents 
did Dublic opinion dema-d such a resort. Amongst whose did 
it forbid? Who most defied the laws, the religion, the an- 
cient and established usages, and opinions, and prejudices of 
those who surrounded him, and to whom he was responsible? 
The eurvivor or the fallen? Sir, these considerations enter, 
untess I greatly misconceive, into that public feeling of which 
the House has heard so much in this debate. Whilet you sit 
in judgment upon the living, and cendemn him, that same pub- 
lic opinion will visit a like measure of condemnation on the 
memory of the dead. 
Yet, sir, this deep, this just feeling of the people has, in my 
opinion, been disappointed, bitterly, yy the action of this com- 
mittee, Weeping over an event which could not be recalled, 
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the nation hoped, as it had a right to hope, that the committer 
would act in a spirit ong adoy, measures calculated, by rectity- 
ing public opinion, to bless the country in the suppression of a 
practice replete with wo. But the painful spectacle has been 
exhibited ofa transformation of a committee occupying the po 
sition of ministers of peace, into a lawless geng, trampli 
down, io the furious pursuit ofa victim, all the restraints col 
forms that opposed their career of ferocity! Forgetting almost, 
in their eagerness, even to allude to the practice, and in their 
report doing nothing, recommending nothing for its sup- 
pression! 

It is equally an error, sir, in my Opinion, to imagine that 
men of intelligence in the United States regard this transaction 
as involving, on either side, the guilt of deliberate crime. In 
the eye of law, and perhaps of reason, it may involve all the 
practical mischiefs of crime. But, in general, such events pro- 
ceed from no felon source, but from a deep-seated vice of so- 
ciety and manners, if not from an infirmity of nature itself. I 
but speak the voice of history and experience when I insist that 
any other judgment respecting the practice of duelling is super- 
ficial and little to be trust‘ d. It cannot be forgotten that it has 
been, to a degree almost peculiar, the fate of the great and vir- 
tuous of mankind to bow to the demands of this practice. —_La- 
fayette, Pitt, Fox, Castlereagh, and muititudes like them, rank 
as illustrious but deplorable examples, not, sir, of the wicked- 
ness, but of the infirmity in which this pernicious practice is 
rooted. In our own country, too, and in our own times, the 
same tribute has been paid to the same infirmity by names not 
illustrious enough, I grant, te transform a vice into virtue, but 
certainly to dignify it above crime in Its Common acceptation. 

Besides, sir, when a community of freemen like that of the 
United States demand of this House, by petition or otherwise. 
the punishment of delinquency, real or supposed, they intend 
and expect it to be administered under the forms of lato. 
They cannot be supposed to desire the law andall the analogies 
of the Constitution to be violated, in order to reach an alleged 
violation of law. To torture their petitions, or expressions of 
opinion in other forma, into a demand for the ratification of 
proceedings admitted to be irregular and unauthorized, is, 
therefore, both to mistake and insult them. 

From the public voice, then, sir, no aid can be derived. 

Mr. Speaker, all the difficultics with which the House now 
finds itself surrounded plainly oe from an effort to impart 
a special character to a proceeding eseentially veneral. If these 
resolutions were Meant for aspecial eect, why were they not 
expressed in specialterms? The gentleman from Maine, {Mr. 
Farrrreip} who introduced them, could have prevented all dif- 
ficulty by proceeding directly, by name, against the members 
supposed to be implicated. Why did he not thus proceed? Such 
had been the unbroken practice in such cases from the first ex- 
ercise of such a power by the House. Why, I demand of that 
gentleman to know, was ii departed from in this instance? His 
colleague had fallen, within his knowledge, under circumstances 
involving, as the gentleman then believed and now contends, a 
violation, by members of the ILouse, of its highest privileges, so 
flagrant as to merit expulsion, and to demand of bim to adopt 
measures tothatend. All this he claims to have known. Now, 
sir, why did not the gentleman specify the offence? the perpetra- 
tors? the intended punishment? Was he restrained by his mo- 
desty? hie delicacy towards the delinquents? or an infirmity of 
nerve? The country demands an answer. 

No, sir; if reasonsare to be sought to explain the extraordi- 
nary form of these resolutions, they are to be found in the extra- 
ordinary attitude of the party to which the gentleman belongs, 
with respect to thiseubject. That party has long since, in the 
most solemn manner, denied the power of the House of Re- 
presentatives to punish, by its separate action, as a breach 
of privilege, any offence nol committed in the immediate view 
of the House, or involving a direct disturbance or obstruc- 
tions of its proceedings. 

1 proceed, sir, to bring the attention of the House and of the na- 
ion to the two most recent expositions of the principles of that 
party in respect to this power of the House. They are to be 
found in the celebrated proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives against Samuel Houston, now President of the Republic 
of Texas; and in those disposing of the application of the Hon. 
E. Cooke, a Representative fiom the Stat2 of Ohio, demanding 
the exertion of the same powcr. These expositions are pecu- 
liarly authoritative, or ought to be, with the party- They are 
daplays of its principles when in their extreme proportion. 
They are productions of 1®S2, when the elements were boiling 
and bubbling inacaldron more terrific than that of Macbeth’s 
witches, combining and condensing the dreadful mischiefs which 
have recently overwhelmed the country. They occurred before 
the first inroad was mac'e on its ascendancy. It was the rank 
growth, then green and waving; now become the stubble through 
which the devouring flames of popular condemnation have of 
late, like horizontal lightning, so fiercely swept. They are pre- 
cedents, sir, perfect in their kind. 

On the 14th of April, 1832, the Speaxer laid before the House 
of Representatives the following communication: 

“To the Hon. ANDREW STBVENEON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Sir: I was waylaid in the street, near my boarding house, 
last night, about eight o’clock, and attacked, knocked down bya 
bludgeen, and severely bruised and wounded, by Samuel Hous- 
ton, late of Tennessee, for words spoken in my place in the 
IIouse of Representatives; by reason of which lam confined to 
my bed, and unable to discharge my duties in the Heuse, and 
attend to the interests of my constituents. I communicate this 
information to you, and request that you wil! lay it before the 
House. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
. “WILLIAM STANBERY, 
“Member of the House of Reps. from Ohio. 
“April 14, 1832," 

A resolution was thereupon offered by Mr. Vance, of Ohio, 
the colleague of the gentleman, proposing that the House 
a proceed against Houston for this supposed breach of 
privilege. 

©» the Lith of May, sir, of the same year, the Hon. E. Conke, 
of Ohio, rose in his place, and said “that he held in his hand a 
letter from a Dr. Davis, of South Carolina, ene of the witnesses 
who had tegtfied in the late trial of @imuel Houston, which had 
been presented to him by a person stating his name to be Alex- 
ander Dimitry, of Louisiana, as the friend of said Davis, which, 

r with the statement of the facts connected with it, he 
asked leave to send to the Chair, that it might be read for the 
information of the House. In submitting this request, Mr. 
Cooke said he wished it to be distinetly w _ with- 


out in the least waiving his personal righis asa member, or in: | 





tending, in any manner, to compromit either the rights or . 
stitutional powers of the Hou : it was, nevertheless, not his 
purpose, individually, to claim the institution of any proceed. 
ing whateveron his own account upon the subject-matter of 
thatcommunication. Such had not been his motives in pre 
senting the letter; his personal rights formed no part of the ob. 
ject by which he was governed. Other and higher motives 
prompted him to this step—motives, which, overlooking every 
consideration of personal feeling and personal security, regard 
the very existence of this House, the inviolable rights of the 
people of this country, and the dignity and honor of this nq- 
tion.” The letter was as follows: 
_ “Brown’s Horen. May 12, 1832. 
“Sir: ens my examination before the House of Repre. 
sentatives, in the case of General Houston, you very imperti- 
nently asked, among other questions, my business in this city, 
Whilst the trial of General Houston was pending, 1 deferred 
calling on you for the explanation which I now demand, 
through my friend, General Djmitry. 
“I am, very respectfully, your most obedient, 


“E. 8. DAVIS. 
“Hon. E. Cooxs.”’ " 


Accompanying the foregoing letter, Mr. Cooke submitted 
the following statement : 

“On the trial of Samuel Houston for an assault on a member 
of this House, which has just terminated, a person by the name 
of E. 8. Davis was examined as a witness on behalf of the ac. 
cused, and, on his cross-examination, I propounded to him ge- 
veral interrogatories. After he had left the stand, and while on 
the floor of the House, he said, apparently referring to myself, 
and in a tone of menace, that ‘there will be another hauled up 
here’ soon. : 

“On Saturday last the accompanying note was handed me 
by a person calling himself Alexander Dimitry. To the per- 
sons, character, and calling of these individuals, I am an utter 
stranger. 

“Had I considered this a mere personal matter, I should 
have passed it by without this notice; but all the circumstances 
of the case do, in oI opinion, preclude the idea that it ig so. 
And connected, as this is, with other instances of attempts, by 
menace and violence, to overawe the members of thia body, 
and curb the freedom of debate, I have thonglit it my duty, in 
behalf of the American, people, and esp: cially that portion of 
them whom I represent, to present this matter to :he aan 

“ B. COOKE, Rep. from Ohio. 
“May 14, 1832.” 


This communication, sir, was followed, as in the case of 
Houston, by resolntions offered by Mr. Crane, of Ohio, a cel. 
league of Mr. Cocke, proposing to proceed as for a breach of 
privilege. 

It cannot be necessary, I think, to enforce the strict analogy, 
in principle, between those cases and the present; it must be 
manifest. That of Cooke is not only analogous in principle, 
but nearly identical in circumstances. It is, indeed, a stronger 
case than this; for the letter of Davis was a simple and direct 
challenge, borne by his second, given, avewedly, for matter 
transpiring in the House. 

No just distinction, sir, can be estadlished between the pro- 
ceedings referred to and the present, because in them the House 
contemplated action against private citizens, not members; for, 
in all, the contested principle was the right and power of the 
Tlouse to punish, as a breach of its privileges, an offence not 
committed in its presence. It was accordingly argued through- 
out as a question of power on the part of the House, without 
regard to the objects on which it was to be exercised. To show 
that the committee in the present case repudiate such a distine- 
tion, it is but necessary to refer to their report, which express- 
ly holds private citizens connected with the transaction ame- 
nable to this power of the House, but not meriting, for peculiar 
reasons, an exercise of it. 

Well, sir, how did the House dispose of the two cases to 
which I have referred? Without fatiguing the House with a 
review of all that was said and acted in the progress of these 
memorable proceedings, I shall content myself with referring 
you to the speeches and conduct of a distinguished gentleman, 
then and yet belonging tothe party, and now, as then, a mem- 
ber of the House; who ia, atthis moment, in the fruition of the 
highest honors that the House can confer, either asa tribute to 
talents and virtue, or as a compensation for unscrupulous par- 
tisan devotion; a gentleman, sir, who, whatever may be the 
feebleness of his abilities, or the insignificance of his authority 
in the estimation of others, with you, I know, possesses com- 
manding influence. That gentleman was the champion select- 
ed by the party to enounce to the nation its principles with re- 
spect to this power of the House. He uttered, moreover, by his 
own declaration, the opinion of the head of the party himself, 
the then President of the United States. What were those 
principles? I answer, sir,in the exact language of the distin- 
guished gentleman himself: 

“Every gentleman,” said he, “ must be aware that a t 
difference of opinion always had existed as to the power 4 that 
House to punish as a contempt any act which did notinter- 
rupt or impede the business of the House. © * * He did 
not admit that the House possessed any such power; and he 
believed that a great majority of that House, upona delibe- 
rate and full examination of the question, would hold the same 
sentiments with himself. , fe . . 2 

“ He would ask whether it was not equally a contempt of the 
House fora citizen to challenge one of its members to mortal 
combat? Was that not as much a breach of its privilege as 
the present case? Shoulda member of a co-ordinate branch 
call a member of that House into the field to mortal combat, 
would not that be as much a contempt also asthis? And has 
not that been done and passed by without notice? Or, if the 
Head ofan Executive Department should do the same thing, 
would not the breach of privilege be as great? And was not 
that done a few years ago? Where was the limit to such a 
power, if you take cognizance of such cases as this? How 
was it to be or restrained? He could not perceive; 
and he therefore considered it as totally inconsistent with the 
spirit of our institutions. * * * n this case was first 
ne to our ete. I expressed to the House the opinion 
hastily formed, which I at that time entertained, in regard to 
its powers to try and punish for this offence. Snot fat ave- 
mination of the question, 1 am confirmed in the opinion that 

ie House is invested with no authority under the Conati- 
tution or laws of the land te punishas fer a or 
violation of tts a ee not an the 
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power may be found in the Constitution. It is said that by the 
sixth section of the first article, ‘Senators and Representatives 
shall be privileged from arrest,’ etc ; ‘and for any speech or 
debate in either House, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place.’ * * * The latter clause of the sentence is equally 
clear. It intended to provide, simply, that for ‘any speech or 
debate in either House,’ the member shall not be held to an- 
swer inany other place. That he shall not, for example, be 
subject to be prosecuted in the courts fer libelious words 
spoken in debate, or be held fo answer in an action of sian 
a Do these exemptions to members of Congress, confer the 
power on either House to punish?” etc. * * “ What are 
your privileges? The Constivution is silent in regard to them 
You have passed no lawdeclaring them. They are unknown 
and undefined. If they exist, no citizen can know what they 
are, nor the sanction which attaches to a violation of them. 
Both their nature and the punishment which you may inflict 
rest in the sovereign, arbitrary, and despotic discretion ot 
this louse. * * Itis unquestionably true that, for words 
ap»ken in debate, the member of Congress can at no future 
eriod, however remote, be prosecuted for a libel, or sued for 
slander. And should it be attempted, he may plead his cen- 
atitutional exemption in bar ‘But, because this is the case, 
it cannot, surely becontended that he is protecied, more than 
any other citizens, from persona! violence. * * * If the 
dostrine of privilege in England is the law here, I demand of 
them to show me how it has become the law binding upon 
Conzress. Has it been adopted, in part or in whole, by the 
Constitution or laws!) Thatis not pretended. The truth is, 
they cannot be of any sort of authority in either branch of Con- 
ress, either as Jaw, or guides for our proceeding. They have 
not and in the nature of things they cannot have, any applica- 
tion in eur Congress, and must be wholly rejected.” * * 

“The question submitted to the decision of the constituents 
of every gentleman here is, whether, under a Government 
where there are no separate orders, the public functionaries 
are to be elevated above the Constitution and !airs, aud take 
into their own hands the despotic and odious power of aveng- 
ing their own violated dignity, whenever they may, in their un- 
bounded discretion, choose to consider that it has been in- 
fringed.”’ % 7 ’ ty . : 

“| undertake to show, sir, that the power which this Houge 
now assumes to exercise without law is the identical power 
which Congress attempted to assume in the enactment of the 
‘alien and sedition laws;’ and that the arguments adduced 
to sustain it are the same arguments adduced in 1798to &) sain 
the conatituuionality of the ‘alien law’ and the ‘sedition law’? 

“he power is des;otic, depending upon your whim, ca, rice, 
(Y arbitrary wiil, and is, therefore, if possible, a greater inra- 
gio of the rights of the citizen, ond more despotic and ar bi- 
trary than even these obnoxious lates.” * ni , 7 5 

Butil it be conceded that, in high party times, in periods 
of high political excitement, or in cases where the jurisdiction 
and power of the House were not drawn in question, the House 
may have exercised the power, the anewer to any argument 
drawn from such premises is an easy one. Itis, thal one usur- 
pation can never either justify or sanctify another.” * * 

“To show the absurdity of the exercise of such a power by 
this House, if it possessed it, without law, 1 ask the House 
what punishment it will inflict if the accused be found guilty 
ofac ntempt or violation of privilege in this case? * You 
have the same power to impose one as another. You have the 
same power to punish with death or the amputation of a limb, 
that you have toinflict any other” * * * 

“The evidence before us shows that when the member from 
Ohio first thought himself in danger of an attack from the ac. 
cused, he didnot thenbring his complaint to this House, but 
prepared himself with deadly wecapons for mortal combat, and 
put himself on his personal defence. By sodoing, Ae waived 
the privilege, if he had any, which itis now insisted has been 
vleknedl ie was, in fact, armed at the meeting, and his ad- 
versary was unarmed. Hehappened to get the worst of the 
rencontre, and then the complaint is made to this House, and 
we are called on to avenge the wrongs which he has suffered. 
If the member from Ohio had been the victor in the combat; 
if his pistol) had not missed fire; and had he disabied or slain 
the accused, this House would never have been troubled with 
the ease, But as he happened to be unfortunate io the fight, 
we are told that our dignity has heen Insulted, and our high 
privileges invaded.” * * *_ : 

“Sir, I know that it is, at all times, an ungracious argument 
to address to any body of men like this, when you tell them that 
they possess no power to do that which they are strongly desi- 
rous of doing. All history instructs us that whenever the 
rulers of other countries have strongly desired to possess and 
exercise a power of any kind, they have never failed fo look out 
for epecious pretexts to do so.” * * tas 

“Jam sure I shall be borne out hy gentlemen on allsides of 
the House, when 1 say further that the whole proceeding in 
this case shows us to be the most unfit triers; and that, in pe- 
riods of high party excitement, this enormous power may be 
used, and probably will be, to the great oppression of the ciuzen. 
What excitement and warmth of feeling have we witnessed on 
this trial! How unlike grave judges have we occasionally ap- 
peared! * Here we have been, at the most important pe- 
riod of the session, engaged near a month in irying it. take 
upon myself no part of the reagents f this useless con- 
sumption of the time of the House, | voted against the arrest, 
and have, from the eee of the trial, viewed the 
whole proceeding as a usurpationof power,” — 

Whe, sir, ane thie “most righteous jig," this “second Da- 
niel,” this Aaron, this “spokesman of his party,” to ther “in 
stead of a mouth,” in this exposition of the powers of the House 
and the prineiples of the Constitution? 

{The Spzaxer here interruppted him, as he had repeatedly 
done before whilston this branch of the subject. ] a 

In this oracle, sir, you make, I know, a kindred recognition. 
Yes, sir, in him you but behold yourself! Your own conscious- 
ness whispers, what the public voice wil! thunder, in your ear, 
“thou art the man!” review may be painful. Like him 
who had “done the deed,” you may exclaim— 

* Pil go no more: 
Iam afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again, I dare not.” 

Still, the deed is done. There stands the record. : 

Who could have supposed, sir, that, after all this, these prin- 
ciples would, within so short 2 period, have been abandoned, 
and those who maintained them be as they now are, 
Ostensibly u the exercise of a power then denounced as 


usurped, tic, odious! Can it 
be possible—can such shameless repudiation of opinions and 
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panne be credited as that ths exercise of that same power 
y that same party is really meditated in this case? I do not 
believe, sir, that it is meditated, or at any time has been. I 
am, on the contrary, fully justified, by the facts which J have 
just stated as connected with the recent history of that party, 
in maintaining that the Administration party in this House 
have been perfectly sensible, from the commencement of this 
investigation, that, no matter how deep the criminality of those 
implicated, they, as a party, would be forced fo deny to the 
House any right or power whatever to punrah it, "Yo take 
any Other ground would, in them, be so flagrantly and sean 
dalonsly repuguant to their former doctrines and action, as tu 
expose them to imputations which the most abandoned prosti- 
tution might desire toavoid. IT repeat, therefore, that the direct 
assertion or exercise of sucha poter, by that pariy, was at 
no time intended. 

This view, sir, of the position of that party, in regard to the 
power in question, will at once explain the otherwive incom- 
prehensible form of these resolutions; why they are indefinite 
and general, and in that respect, contrary to the established 
usage and express law of the House. For, sir, if they had been 
direct and speerfic, meditating, in terms, an exercise of the 
power which I have stated, they must hare been instantly 
rejected by the House ; certainly rejected, if the sentiments of 
that party could have prevailed. Many of the party whose 
names are recorded in support of the doctrines which I have 
imputed to them, are now members of the House—gentiemen 
high in station and influence, all favoring these proceedings! 
This genera) and indirect form of proceeding was accordingly 
adopted fo escape an assertion of the power ; for to have in- 
stituied proceedings expressly almiug at punishment would 
necessarily have presupposed the right and power to inflict it. 
And all this for what? 

With the intention, sir, of seizing the oceasion which it was 
supposed the death of one gentleman ina duel with another 
who happened to be a political opponent afforded, of diverting 
public attention for a season from the wretched condition of 
public affairs, and of effecting this under color of devotion to 
religionand law! To icnd themselves to a proceeding to which 
they sought, by its generality,to give the appearance of a 
criminal procedure, without daring, in terms, to give it that 
shape! With a view to investigations, reporta, and acer 
sations, against distinguished members of the Opposition, 
with a perfect knowledge all along that the proceedings would 
be arrested, and arrested by that party, the moment tne work 
of accusation was done! To the extent of accusation they 
could readily go, to attain a party end; to hear, to try. was no 
part of their purpose; to punish, under their interpretation, 
was no part of their peter. 

How far the country will be disposed to countenance this de- 
liberate prostitution of the action and time of the House, for 
such purposes cannot, | think, he difficult to anticipate. 

Any opinion, sir, whichT may entertain with respect to the 
extent of the privileges of the oune, or its power to punish 
violations of them, need not be now expregped, as it is not de- 
manded by the immediate question. That those in opposition 
should hold, as a party, that the power of the House was fully 
adequate to any measure of punishment demanded by the even 
in which these proceedings originated, would be altogether 
natural and consistent. They had so held on former occasions 
when political adversaries were implicated; their opinion is 
unaltered, their conduct is unaltered, though political friends 
may be implicated. Ihonor a constancy which contrasts so 
strikingly. 

ifany doubts, sir, could have remained respecting the irregu- 
larity of this report, and the necessity of its recommitment, they 
must have been wholly removed by the extraordinary <disclo- 
sure made, after a week’s discussion, by the chairman of the 
committee. Tn answer to a question propounded by a gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,] the chairman confessed, to the 
amazement, doubtless, of all who heard him, that the zeport 
had undergone alterations after it had been last seen by those 
whose actit purports to be! He states, however, that the alte- 
rations, he thought, did not materially vary the sense; that 
they were, for the most part, but crifical alterations! 

Sir, with respect to that report, “honor was the subject ofits 
story.” Itimpugns, deeply, the honor of gentlemen; an honor 
before spotless. Its texture is too delicate for sucha touch 
from even the chairman of this committee. The utter impro- 
priety of altering a report, to any extent or for any purpose, in 
such a case as this, must be manifest to all who duly estimate 
the value of honor or the delicacy of sitting, as this committee 
have assumed to do, in judgment upon its laws. This the chair- 
man should have known. 


“Who governs freemen should himself be free.”’ 


The principle applies with even more truth to him who 
would pass judgment on honorable men. 

It is suggested, sir, that the report was softened by the alte- 
rations. That does not at all paltiate the outrage. If the merits 
of this report shall ever become (which they will not) the sub- 
ject ofreview here, it will be demonstrable that an alteration by 
which its violence was mitigated is more prejudicial to the ac- 
cused than.one aggravating it. From audacious, monstrous 
injustice, innocence has nothing to fear; it defeats, by its enor- 
mity, itsown purpose. It is dangerous only when it becomes 
plausible, when, though not the truth, it is made to resemble it. 
So with this report. 

But, sir, if the House were amazed by the annunciation that 
an alteration of the report had been perpetrated, it must have 
been astounded by the declaration which accompanied it. The 
chairman proceeded, on the occasion referred to, with the 
utmost complacency, to disclose that the report had not been 
agreed to or even seen by a majority in actual committee, but 
had been —_ exhibited, and privately acquiesced in! 
Upon this I pass no judgment of my own; I deliver it over to 
the rebuke and condemnation of a law of this House, too so- 
lemn to require enforcement, and too explicit for comment. 

“A committee meet when and where they please, if the 
House has not ordered time and place fer them. But they 
can only act when together, gn not by separate consultativn 
and consent, nothing being the report of the committee but 
what has been agreed to in committee actually assembled.” 

You, sir, might have protected the House against an irregu- 
larity like this, by announcing, on the instant that the fact was 
stated by the chairman, as your duty clearly was, thatthe pa 

r thus presented as a report was, in point of Parliamentary 

Ww, no report; that it was an unauthorized private writing, 
thrust, irresponsibly, upon the House; and that the only regu- 
lar course was, as a matter of order, at once to reject it. Why 
was this not done? 












Will the applicaditity of this law, too, be contvoverted? OF 
will an exposition of the principles on which it rests be required? 
Sir, 1 seems as if law, standing by itself, and upon its own au- 
thority, izof no consideration, merely as law, with certain phi 
losophic jurists of this House. The principles, however, of use 
law in question are neither obscure por difficult of exposition. 
The rule results necessarily from the nature of legislaave com- 
mittees, which are organized official bocies, with their peculiar 
privileges, powers, and duties, as such. To the ex'ent of their 
functions they are as essentially organized and official as the 
House of Representatives ttselt. In every parliamentary view 
it would be as indispensable to obtain the consent of members 
of this House, separately and privately, without entering this 
Hail, to the highest and most responsible acts of legislation, 
and ascribe to them the validity and effect of acts of the House, 
8 to obtain the consent of a member of a committee, in the pri- 
vate and irresponsible manner stated by the chairman, and in 
sist on it as the act of the commitiec. Tne amptest illustrations 
might be readily drawn from the judicial and other tribunals; 
but I will not suppose them to be required in a matter so pal- 
pable. 

Yet, sir, this interposition of the laws of the House between 
the committee and their purpose is sagely pronounced ¢ reep 
tion to form, technical, evasive ot substantial justice’ sir, 
when you hear those whose province it is to ascer'ain and ad 
minister (he law as tt is, pronounce its provisions to be for- 
mal. or technical, or evasive, and on thal account to be disre- 
garded, especially in a criminal procecure, you have the 
authority of history for pronouncing them either uolearned in 
the doctrines or faithless to the principles of freedom, This 
expression, I admit, is strong; but, sir, it is just 

What isa free Constitution, what are laws, but the forms, 
the technicality, the evasion, interposed between the weak and 
the powerful, between the tyrant and his purpose? Sir, in the 
vocabulary of freedom, there is no justice, no right, no 
wrong, excep! as known to the Constitution and lairs, just as 
they are. God forbid that there should be! The Amertcan 
Representative who, for the miserable party ends at which 
these proceedings aim, is unfortunate enough to entertain, much 


less publicly to utters, sentiments which this debate has elicited, 
is an object of real pity; he has mine. These sentiments origi- 
nate in a region far, far below a just corception ©, the dignity 


of constitutional liberty; and there only, if any 
are doomed to flourish; they perish by elevation 

These proceedings, sir, are intrinsically important; they are 
infinitely more importantas a precedent. The attempt to sig 
nalize thiscase will, from that cause alone, attract the 
vation and ‘he keenest scrutiny of our successors here and of 
posterity into the present action of the House. For one, { pre- 
pare to enconnter that scrutiny, and to defy it; by firmly main 
taining the just privileges and powers ofthe House, on the one 
hand, and maintaining with like firmness the laws of the House 
and ofthe land, and the principles and analogies of the Conati 
tation, on the other; by reeognising the sentiment, that every 
public functionary and tribunal—the House of Representatives 
pre-eminently—should, by their example, inculcate a spirit of 
respect for the laws—in suhstance, and fi 


where, they 


obser- 
} 


mean 


throughout 
—as the only means, in a tree country, of averting 


ia precipi 
tation into faction, violence, and disorganization 

The question, sir, is no longer, “What the lay; is:’’ for that ig 
manifest. The question now is, “Shall i! be respected?” Sir, 
decide, 





ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
SPEECH OF MR. PRESTON, 


Or Souru Canrouina, 
n Senate, April 24, 1833—On the resoution for the annexation 
of Texas. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Pararon, being the 
order of the day: 

Whereas, the just and true boundary of the United States, 
under the treaty of Louisiana, extended on the southwest to 
the Rio Grande del Norte, which river continued to be the true 
bounary line until the territory west of the Sabine was sur- 
rendered to Spain by the treaty of 1419: And whereas, such 
surrender of a portion of the territory of the United States is of 
evil precedent, and questionable constitutionality: And where- 
as, many weighty considerations of pohhcy make it expedient to 
re-estabjish the said true boundary, and to anuex to the United 
States the territory occupied by the State of Texas, with 
consent of t e sail State: 

Be it therefore resolved, That, with the conzent of the said 
State previously had, and whenever 1 can be effected consis- 
tently with the public faith and treaty stipulations of the United 
States, it is desirable and expedi: nt to reannex tle said verri- 
tory to the United States. 

Mr. PRESTON rose and eaid: It is now just two years since 
the nemorable battle of San Jacinto established the mndepen- 
dence of Texas. Some time previous to that glorious consum- 
mation, the Republic had announced to the world its declara- 
tion of independence, and had fully organize! a Government of 
ts own. The struggle with the parent country was brief, but 
decisive: and, since the 2lst of Apri, 1836, no hostile flag has 
for one moment bec unfurled in Texas. Protound peace has 
brooded over her fertile lands, making them preenant; while 
all the benign influences of order and enlightened liberty 
have been experienced as intensely as in our own country, oF 
in any other on the face of the earth. Interna! tranquillity 
supremacy of the law, regularity and efficiency of action in alk 
the functions of Government, have realized whatever was pre- 
dicted, or hoped, or wished, when we haijed the birth of this 

oung Republic, and urged or oy recognition as 2 mem- 
ber of the family of nations. While it unfortunately happens 
that Mexico continues to be agitated by intestine Com motions, 
and embarrassed by the most préssing difficulties in her foreign 
relations, her late dependency, the valor and wisdom of whose 
citizens have made independent, has exhbibite a most strikin 
contrast. On one side, bloodshed and revolution, a wild an 
fluctuating state of politica, an ever changing Government, and 
a continual succession of conflicting purposes, show the pre- 
sence of a disorganizing spirit; while, on the other, a growing 
commerce and an extended agriculture beypeak the settled state 
of the public mind, reposing under the acuon of a fully organ. 
ized and established Government, every department of which 
is working with gravity and steadiness. Canvasring and elcc- 
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tions go on with warmth, and without violence. The President 
is inaugurated, and Congress assembles, with as littie commo- 
tion as we have within these walls. Administration and Oppo- 
sition parties differ, debate, and denounce, with as much zeal 
and as little danger as here; while the judge as peacefully 
rides his circuit, and the sheriff as prownptly executes his judg- 
ments; and the constablo’s staff is as Omnipotent as w any other 
jiand which reposes under, and is blessed by, the cominon law. 
Buch is the spectacle which this young State presents to the 
view of gratified philanthropy. Thus4ias she fufilled the pre- 
dicdions which attended her birth. 

The proposition which lL now submit in regard to this pros- 
perous and self-dependent State would be indecorous and pre- 
sumptuous, had not the lead been given by Texas herself, I: 
appears by the correspondence of the Envoy Extraordinary of 
that Republic with our-own Government, that the question of 
annexation on Certain terms and conditions has been submitied 
to the people of the Republic, and decided in the affirmative by 
a very large majority; whereupon, and in pursuance of in- 
structions from his Goverament, he proposes to open a nego- 
tiation for the accomplishment of that object. The corre- 
spondence has been communicated upon a call from the House 
of Representatives, and thus the proposition becomes a fit sub- 
ject for the deliberation of Congress. 

Nor ia it proposed by my resolution, Mr. President, to do any 
thing which could be justly construed into cause of offence by 
Mexico. The termes of the resolution guard our relations with 
that Republic; and the spirit in which it is conceived is entire- 
ly averse to any Compromise of our national faith and honor, 
tof any object, of whatever magnitude. More especially would 
I have our intercourse with Mexico characterized by fair deal- 
ing and moderation, on account of her unfortunate condition, 
resulting from a long-eontinued series of intestine dissensions, 
which all who have not been born to liberty must mevitably 
encounter in seeking for it. As long, therefore, as the preten- 
sions of Mexico are attempted to be asserted by actual force, 
or as long ae there is any reasonable prospect that she has the 

ower and the will to resubjugate Texas, 1 do not propose to 
inten. My ows deliberate conviction, to be sure, is, that 
that period has already passed; and I beg leave to aay that, in 
my judgment, there is more danger of an invasion and conquest 
of Mexico by Texas, than that this last will ever be reannexed 
to Mexico. The enter‘atning of this opinion, perhaps, consti- 
tutes the only difference between mine and the views of the 
Executive, as declared in the correspondence with the Texan 
Minister,Gen. Hunt. The negotiation is declined by the Se- 
cretary of Stace, because it would involve our rela‘ions with 
Mexico Now, sir, I do not conceive that Mexico, in the ob- 
vious hopelessness of operations against Texas, should so con- 
sider it. I admit, however, that the Executive has the most le- 
gitimate jurisdiction of this question, and is doubtless in pos- 
session of more extensive andexact information upon it than 
we can have. [is, therefore, avoided in the resolutions, 
which import a declaration of oj. inion in favor of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, only when it can be effected without a disturb- 
ance of our relations with Mexico. Ido not understand—I 
should be very unwilling te believe—that the Administration 
has taken decisive grounds against my proposition, in every 
contingency. Indeed, | believe Ican show that [am warranted 
in entertaining the opinion thatthe opposite is most probably 
the truth, It was obviously proper for the Secretary of 3 ate 
to avoid, in his correspondence with a foreign minister, any in- 
dication of the policy of the Government in the contingency 
contemplated by my resolution; but what that opinion would 
be, if it were proper to avow it, may be inferred from the fact 
that the President himeelf has heretofore, as Secretary of State, 
while carrying into effect the policy of his predecessor, to whose 
great measures he is devoted and pledged, exerted all his ability 
to accomplish this object; that Mr. Poinsett, the Secretary of 
War, has been sedulously engaged in the same enterprise, un- 
der the auspices of two Administrations; and, that Mr. For- 
syth, the Secretary of State, isa Georgian by birth and allegi- 
ance, and will aot, therefore, be suspected of entertaining dif- 
ferent-opinions. It is not to be supposed that the remainder of 
the cabinet could exert sufficient influence to overcome the sen- 
timents of these three gentlemen, or would, for a moment, en- 
tertain a purpose of reversing the favorite policy of General 
Jackson 

I disavow, Mr. President, all hostile purposes, or even ill 
temper, towards Mexico; and I trust that impugn neither the 
policy nor principles of the Administration. I therefore feel 
myself at liberty to proceed to the discussion of the points made 
in the resolution, entirely disembarrassed of any preliminary 
obstacle, unless, indeed, the mode by which so important an act 
ia to be effected may be considered as interposing a difliculty 
If the object itself be within the competency of this Govern- 
ment, aa T shall hereafter endeavor to show, nd both parties 
consent, every means mutually agreed upon would eatablish a 
joint obligation. The acquisition o1 new territory has hereto- 
fore been effected by treaty, and this mode of proceeding in re- 

ard to Texas has been proposed by her Minister; but I be- 

teve it would comport more with the importance of the mea- 

sure, that both branches of the Governmen: should concur, the 
Legisiature expressing a previous opinion; and, ‘his being done, 
all difficulties, #f all kinds whatsoever, teal or imaginary, might 
be avoided by a treaty tripartite between Mexico, Texas, and 
the United States, in which the assent and confirmation of 
Mexico (for a pecuniary consideration if you choose) might be 
had, without infringing the acknowledged independence and 
free agency of Texas. 

I will now proceed to show that the territory actually occu- 
= by the Republic of Texas was at one time a part of the 

Initet States, 

In (762. France ceded’ Louisiana to Spain. In 1800, by the 
treaty of Ildefonso, Spain re-ceded it to France. —(See the words 
of the treaty.) 

In 184, France, by the treaty of Louisiana, ceded it to the 
United states. The United States thus obtained title to what- 
ever was conveyed to Spain by the treaty of 1762, the effect of 
the intermediate conveyance being precisely the same as if the 
conveyance by the treaty of 1762 had been made directly to us 
instead of to Spain. The extent of the French claim, therefore, 
determines ours. The title of France to the Mississippi, and to 
the territory drained by its western tributaries, has never been 
disputed. It rested upun the discovery made by La Salle in 
l who penetrated from Canada ly land, descended the Mie- 
siesippi, and established a few posts on its banks. A shorttime 
afterwards, La Salle, endeavoring to enter the mouth of the 
Mississippi from the Gulf, it, unperceived, and, sailing 

wenwant the bay of St. Bernard, now called Mata- 
gorda, where, penetrating a short distance into the interior, he 








established a military post on the bank of the Guadaloupe, 
(whose ruins exist to this day,) and took possession of the 
country in the name of his sovereign. The discovery and the 
possession were precisely such as gave title to the Mississippi, 
made by the same enterprising individual, about the same 
tume; and the occupation for France was attended by all the 
circumstances and incidents which characterized that of St. 
Louis or the Island of Orleans. It was this perfect similarity 
of the muniments of tile which authorized Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Pinckney, in 1805, to hold this emphatic language to the Spa- 
uish Commissioner: “The facis and principles which justify 
this conclusion are so satisfactory to their Government as to 
convince it that the United States have nota better right to the 
Island of New Orleara, under the cession referred to, than they 
have to the whole district of territory west to the Rio del 
Norte.” 

The extentof territory which should enure to the Freach 
Crown, by virtue of this discovery and occupation, was deter- 
mined ou the east by the discoveries of La Salle on the Missis- 
sippi, with which those on the St. Bernard’s were of course con- 
nected. On the west the extent was determined by the appli- 
cation of a principle recognised by the European Powers mak- 
ing settlements in America, viz: that the dividing line should be 
established ata medium distance between their various settle- 
ments. At the period of La Salle’s settlement, the nearest Spa- 
nish possession was a small post called Panuco, at the point 
where a river of that neme falls into the bay of Tampico. The 
medium line between Panuco and the Guadaloupe, on which 
was La Salle’s fort, was the Rie Grande del Norte, which river 
was, therefore, assumed as the true boundary between France 
and Spain. France never failed to assert her claim to that 
boundary from 1685, the period of La Salle’s discovery, up to 
1762, when, by the cession of Louisiana to Spain, the countries 
were unite | and the boundaries obliterated. 

It is thus that Mr. Adams, in his conclusive letter to Don 
Onis, of March, 1818, recapitulates the testimony in favor of the 
French title. 

On the part of the United States: 

1. The discovery of Mississippi, from near its source to the 
ocean, by the French from Canada, in 1683. 

2. The possession taken, and establisliment made, by La Salle, 
at the bay of St. Bernard, west of the rivers Trinity and Colora- 
do, by authority from Louis NIV, in 1€85. 

3. The charter of Louis XIV to Crozat, in 1712. 

4. The historical authority of Du Pratz and Champigny and 
of the Count de Vergennes. 

5. The geographical authority of De Lisle’s map, and espe- 
cially that of the map of Don Thomas Lopez, geographer to the 
King of Spain, published in 1762. These documents were all 
referred to in the letter from Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe to 
Mr. Cevallos, of 20th April, 1805. Since which time, and in 
further confirmation of the same claims, the Government of the 
Uniced States are enabled to refer you to the following: 

6. A map published by Homann, at Nuremberg, in 1712 

7. A geographical work published in 1717, at London, entitled 
“Atlas Geographicus, or a Complete System of Geography, 
Ancicnt and Modern;”’ in which the map of Louisiana marks its 
extent from the Rio Bravotothe Perdido. In both these maps 
the fort built by La Salle is laid down on the spot now called 
Matagorda. 

8. An official Briush map, published in 1755, by Bowen, in- 
tended to point out the boundaries of the British, Spanish, and 
French colonies in North America. 

9. The narratives published at Paris, of Hennepin, in 1683; 
of Tonti, in 1697; and of Joutel, in 1713. 

10. A letter from Colonel La Harpe to Don~Martin d’ Alar- 
conne, of 8th July, 1719. (A, Nos. 1 and 2.) 

11. The order of the French Governor of Louisiana, Bien- 
ville, to La Harpe, of August 10, 1721. (C, No. 3.) 

12. The geographical work of Don Antonio de Alced», a 
Spanish geographer of the highest emineace. This work and 
the map of Lopez having been published after the cession of 
Louisiana to Spain, in 1762, afford decisive evidence of what 
Spain herself considered asthe western boundary of Louisiana, 
when she had no interest in contesting it against another State. 
(D No. 4.) 

Mr. Adains was not content to rest our tide upon this im 
posing array of positive testimony, but examined and dissi- 
pated all the objections to it taken by the Spanish minister, and, 
by a masterly refutation of the Spanish pretensions, satisfied 
(as it has been since understood) the Spanish negotiator him- 
selfso thoroughly that he would have been willing to have 
characterized the result of the negotiation asa “treaty for the 
exchange of territories,” &c. between Spain and America. 

This Senate, Mr. President, is not a fit place for a minute ex- 
amination of all the particulars, or the weighing of all the op- 
posing arguments in the progress of this controversy. But I 
may be permitted to add, to what Ihave indicated as to the 
grounds of our claim, the fact that all our statesmen whose at- 
tention has been turned to the investigation have, with one con- 
sent, expressed the clearest and most unhesitating conviction 
of the validity of our title, from the first moment at which it 
was agitated, down to the unfortunate treaty of 1819. Mr. Jef- 
ferscn, whose turn of mind led him to such investigations, and 
whose ‘houghts, asevery one knows, were long and deeply en- 
gaged upon all matters connected with Louisiana, expressed 
himsel! in the most positive manner. Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinckney, in 1805, used the language I have before quoted, in 
obedience to instructions from Mr Maslison, et that time Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Monroe, when President, held an equally 
strong language, through Mr. Adams, his Secretary of State. 
Thus, sir, we have the authority of Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Adams, officially and emphatically announced to us. 
General Jackson is known to have entertained the same opi- 
nion. And to these let me add the very high authority of an- 
other distinguished name—that of the honorable Senator from 

Kentucky near me. When the treaty with Spain, in 1819, was 
concluded, it is well known that sume delay occurred on ac- 
count of the internal dissensions of Spain, in the ratification of 
it. While it was thus suspended, the Senator from Kentucky, 
then a member of the other Housg, taking the view of the trea 
ty which I am now urging—that it wasa ceseion of a portion 
of the terriuory of the United States which was incompe- 
‘eon the treaty-making power—oflered the following resolu- 

an. nyse That the Constivution of the Unted Bears 
v vongress the power to dispose of the territo jong: 
ing to them; and that no treaty purporting to cilanate ‘ene per 
tion thereof is valid, without the concurrenee of Congreas. 

“2 Resolved, That the equivalent pro to be given by 
Spain to the United States, for that part of lying west 


of the Sabine, was inadequate, and that it would be inexpedient 
to make a transfer thereof to any foreign power.” 

I shall have occasion, by and by, to advert to the assumption 
for Congress of power to alienate the territory of the United 
States. My present purpose in quoting these resolutions, is to 
show that, while the treaty with Spain was yet pending, it was 
considered as a cession of our territory. he resolutions pre- 
suppose the faet, and take it for granted. They proceed upon 
the ground that a part of Louisiana was ceded; and in advoca. 
ting these resolutions, their distinguished author holds this em. 
phatic language: 

“ He presumed the spectacle would not be presented of ques. 
tioning, in this branch of the Government, our title to Texas, 
which had been constantly maintained by the Executive for 
more than fifteen years past, under three successive adminis- 
trations.” 

He also said: 

“In the Florida treaty, it was not pretended that the object 
was simply a declaration of where the western limit of Louici. 
ana was; it was, on the contrary, the case of an avowed cession 
of territory from the United States to Spain. The whole ef the 
correspondence manifested titat the respective parties to the 
negouation were not engaged so much in an inquiry where the 
limit of Louisiana was, as where it should be. Hence we find 
various limits proposed and discussed. * * Finally, the 
Sabine is fixed, which neither of the parties « ver contended was 
the ancient limitof Louisiana. * * * Andthe treaty itself 
proclaims its purpose to be a cession of the United States to 
Spain.” 

a were the opinions and statements of the Senator in 
18.0, of which I gladly avail himself. It is unfortunate for the 
country, for the whole country, that Congress did not concur 
with him in the declaration that it would be inexpedient to 
make a transfer thereof to any foreign power; and I cannot but 
trust that the wisdom and patriotism which warred against 
that rash treaty of 1819, will now be exerted to remedy its 
great and growing evils, on the earliest oppertunity, and by the 
only means left, viz: the reannexation of Texas, whose trans. 
fer the honorable genleman eloquently denounced as inexpe- 
dient and unconstitutional. 

But, Mr. President, I take a higher ground than Mr. Cray on 
the occasion alluded to. He rested the constitutional objection 
upon the incompetency of the treaty-making power to alienate 
the territory of the United States. I take the ground that it is 
incompetent to the whole Government; that it does not belong 
to its granted powers; that its assumption is of the most alarm- 
ing consequences. The Constitution vests in Congress the 
power to “dispose of the territory or other prmperts of the Uni- 
ted States.” The true exposition of this cl..use is found in 
the vast and wise land system adopted in pursuance of it at 
the very institution of the Government. Large cessions of ter- 
ritory had been made by several States to this Government, as 
property, for ceitain general purposes; and this clause of the 
Constitution was inserted to give the necessary power to eflect 
the objects of these grants. The clause has this extent, no 
more: the power is exhausted when these purposes are accom- 
plished. It was never dreamt that Congress could dispose of 
the sovereignty of any portion of the territory of the United 
States; and we may wellimagine with what feelings Virginia 
would have contemplated tle proposi:ion to endow this Go- 
vernment with a power to transfer the Northwest Territory to 
Great Britain or Russia. Tie clause does not discriminate 
between the power ef this Government to dispose of territory 
within and without the limits of the States. It is general, and 
applies to all territory belonging to the United States, wherever 
itis found—whether it be Point Comfort, in Virginia, or the 
vacant landsin Arkansas, or those within the Territory of Flo- 
rida. The power granted within the States and within the 
Territories is identical: and if one can be transferred w a fo- 
reign power, both can. But the protection ofthe Territories 
against this wild power of alienation is enforced in every in- 
stance by the high guaranties of solemn compacts. Wisconsin 

s protected by the terms of cession from Virginia; Florida is 
protected by the terms of session from Spain; and Louisiana 
was protected by the terms of cession from France. They 
were all on the same footing, under the guaranty of the same 
faith—and Wisconsin or Florida may be alienated under the 
same right. y 

Will any one at this time of day claim for Congress the 
power to dispose of either of these Territories to a foreign 


power? Ifit besais that, having purchased them, we may sell . 


them, the proposition is equally true of the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. Can we sel! them, or exchange them 
forCanada? Ifsuch a doctrine were countenanced for a mo- 
ment, would any man south of the Potomac feel himself safe 
from sale or exchange, while the wild fanaticism of the Aboli- 
tionists is hurrying so large a portion of our fellow-citizens upon 
measures No less extravagant, and infinitely more fraught with all 
those disasters that make humanity shudder? Will that spirit 
which demands the exercise of political power for the confisca- 
tion of property, and sports itself upon the very brink of cervile 
war—-will that spirit pause in its reckless career, at so obvious 
a measure as the retrocession of southern territory? The 
treaty, Mr. President, of 1819, was a great oversight on ihe part 
of the southern States. We went into it blindly, } must say. 
The great importance of Florida, to which the public mind was 
strongly awakened at that time by peculiar circumstances, led 
us precipitately into a measure by which we threw « gem 
away that would have bought ten Floridas. Under any circum. 
stances, Florida would have been ours in a short time; but our 
impatience induced us to purchase it by a territory ten times 
as large, a hundred times as fertile, and to give five millions of 
dollars into the bargain. Sir, I resign myself to what is done; 
I acquiesce in the inexorable past; I propose no wild and chime- 
rical revolution in the established order of things, for the pur- 
pose of pene I conceive to have been wrong origi- 
nally. Butthis1 do propose: that we should seize the fair and 
just occasion now presented to remedy the mistake which was 
made in 1819; that we should repair as far as we can the evil 
effect ofa breach of the Constitution; that we should re-establish 
the omg ay | ofour dismembered territory, and get back into our 
Union, by the just and hoporable means providentially offered to 
us, that fair and fertile province which, in an evil hour, we se- 
vered from = caeomi aia ‘ 

Tt might sup r. ent, from the manner in 
which the public mind has been inflamed against my pro 
tion, that it had not heretofore been h of; and that 


tartling the community with a novel policy. ‘Not @0, sir. The 
to be sure, 
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farthest in the world from it. For the first tim 
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entertained and urged by the two last Administrations; and, 
although not adopted by the present, as an Adminietration mea- 
sure, is known to have been favorably entertained by the Presi- 
dent, and at least one distinguished member of the Cabinet. It 
js strange thata measure which has been urged for twelve years 
t should now, for the first time, be met by a tempest of op 
position; and it is very strange that he should be found riding 
upon and directing the storm, who was the very first man to 
the annexation of Texas, as one of the very earliest 
measures of his Administration, after he was made President. 
Yes, Mr. President, Mr. John Quincy Adams had hardly as- 
cended the Presidential chair before he assiduously addressed 
himself tothe task of repairing the injury inflicted upon the 
country by the treaty of 1819, in the making of which it has 
been since understood he was the reluctant agent. As Secre- 
tary of State, in 1519, he negotiated the treaty of transfer; as 
President of the United States, in 1824, he instituted a negotia- 
tien for the reannexation. Through his Secretary of State 
Mr. Clay, (whose name heretofore has been always connected 
with o ition to the cession, and with advocacy of reannexa- 
tion of Texas, and whom I should be glad to find standing on 
the same ground now that he occupied from 1819 to 1829,) the 
President instructed Mr. Poinsett, then minister to Mexico, to 
open at once and vigorously urge a negotiation for the reacquisi- 
tion of Texas, and the re-establishmentof the southwest line of 
the United States at the Rio Grande del Norte. The Secretary 
urged it upon the envoy, asa matter of the deepest interest to the 
country, and the highest policy of the Government. The 
advantages are elaborately and zealously set forth; and al- 
though the country at that time labored under a large debt, 
the envoy was authorized to offer five millions for the acquisi- 
tion. Itisgreatly to be lamented that the joint efforts of Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Poinsett, failed upon this occasion, 
as the joint eflortsof General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. 
Poinsett, did upon a subsequent occasioa, when the proposition 
was renewed, or rather continued, under a new Administration. 
From the beginning to the end of his Administration, Mr. 
Adams kept steadily in view this important measure; and when 
his successor came In, asit was supposed, with opinions differ- 
ing on all points, and with promises and pledges of all sorts of 
changes, amidst the general boulevcersement of all that had been 
done or attempted, this measure alone was held sacred; it was 
adopted as it stood upon the record, and urged with the charac- 
teristicen rgy of the man who felt, and truly felt, that he was 
not so much the functionary of a Constitutional Government, 
as the representative of the Democracy of this country, as Na- 
oleon had been of thatof France. Jackson, Van Buren, and 
>oinsett, took the place of Adams, Clay, and Poinsett, but push- 
ed on the negotiation. How or why it failed, 1t were useless now 
toinquire. Whether it was lost sight of amongst the vulgar and 
paltry controversies of Scotinos and Yorkinos, or postponed by 
the massacies an! plundering of the succado, ot suspended by 
the ceaseless revolutions ofthat fated country, is now of no con- 
sequence. This is certain, that President Jackson never Jost 
sight of it, and that he continued to look to its accomplishment 
as one of the greatest events of his Administration, to the mo- 
ment when the title of Mexico was extinguished forever by the 
battle of San Jacinto. 

And the object, sir, was well wort vy of the solicitude ofa pa- 

triot statesman, for the country lost to us by the fatal treaty of 
1819 is one of the finest upon the whole earth. Its beauuful 
prairies expand beneath as genial a climate as ever blessed the 
milder latitudes of the temperate zone; and, rising with a gen- 
tle slope from the Gulftowards the north, present the appear- 
ance of a vast lawn, interspersed with streains and woodland. 
No heavy forests encumber its surface, and present obstacles 
to its settlement; no barren wastes of sand disfigure it; no 
marshy swamps mar its atmosphere with unhealthy exhala- 
tions. Under a sun which ripens the sugar cane and coffee, the 
surface isas green as New England; and it is as exempt from 
disease as any portion of the valley of the Mississippi. It is in- 
tersected at short distances by large rivers, which form bays 
and estuaries along the Gulf coast, eminently fitted for com- 
merce. Uniler the quickening influences of our policy and 
our people, this fine tract of country, doomed to be an eternal 
waste if possessed by the Mexicans or Camanches, will spring 
into a gloriousand vigorous existence. Its ficlds willteem with 
the richout productions of the earth; its rivers will bear down 
to what should always be considered in the policy of this Go- 
vernmentas our sea (mare nostrum) an uabound?d produce, 
toenhance the navigation of the Northern States, while an in- 
creasing population augments the demand for their manufac- 
tures. 
But the boundary line established by the treaty of 1819 not 
only deprives us of this extensive and fertile territory, but 
winds with “a deep indent” upon the valley of the Mississippi 
itself, running upon the Red river and the Arkansas It places 
a foreign nation in the rear of our Mississippi settlements, and 
brings it within a stone’s throw of that great outlet which dis- 
charges the commerce of half the Union. The mouth of the 
Sabine and the mouth of the Mississippi are of a dangerous vi- 
cinity. The great object of the purchase of Louisiana was to 
remove all possible interference of foreign States in the vast 
commerce of the outlet of so many States. By the cession of 
Texas, this policy was, to a certain extent, compromised. 

On this subject, Mr. Van Buren, in his instructions to Mr. 
Poinsett, holds the following language: ’ 

“The line proposed as the one most desirable to us would 
constitute a most natural separatio. of the resources of the two 
nations. It isthe centre of acountry uninhabitabie on the Gulf; 
and on the mountains, so difficult of access, and so poor, as to 
furnish no inducements for a laud intercourse; and, of course, 
no theatre fur those differences that are almest inseparable from 
a neighborhood of commercial interests. It corresponds with 
the habitual feelingsof the people of Mexico, and with the 
avowed policy of the Mexican Government, by causing a wide 
separation and difficulties of intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of tbe two countries, by preventing those excitements 
and bickerings invariably produced by the contiguous operation 
of conflicting laws, habits, and interests. The commercial es- 
tablishment which would be forthwith made at the Neuces, 
and in its vicinity, would enable us to preserve, In agreat de- 
gree, the morals of the inhabitants of both sides, by the pre- 
vention of smuggling; an! the Mexican Government, by thus 
respecting the real interests of the United States, without actual 
prauiies to its own, would affurd the strongest evidence of 
that spirit of friendship by which the United States have al- 
ways influenced towards it, and which should ever cha- 
racterize the conduct of neighboring Republics.” 

Lhave (is, Mr. President, shown that the territory of Texas 
was ours; that the eonstituuonality of its alienation is at least 
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doubvtfu', and that its re-annexation is desirable. I have now 
to advert to the objections raised agairst it; and fortunately, 
these are presented ina distinct and imposing form, in the 
report of a committee of the House of Representatives of 
Maszachusetis, now in session. 1 approach with due deferer-ce, 
sir, whatever comes from the functionaries of that great Com- 
monwealth; (for, although t think her opinions and policy have 
not been exempt trom serious mistakes and errors, still, from 
the time of her Hancocks and Adamses, she has prosecuted her 
purposes with a firmness and intelligence certainly not sur- 
passed by any State in the Union.) She has at all times been 
fertile in great men. She has always had the consideration 
abroad, and that self-cofidence,(a main source of strength.) 
that result froma glorious past; and these advantages, com 

bined with her superior magnitude and wealth, have constitut- 
ed her the head and leader of New England. Whatshe says 
and does is therefore entitled to the greatest consideration, and 
this is the more especially demanded at my hands by the tem- 
perate and courteous manner in which the committee has done 
me the honor to treat me and the resolution which is now the 
“ee of our deliberations. 

he report says: 

“The commitiee do not believe that any power exists in any 
branch of thisGevernment, or in all of them united, to consent 
to such a union, (viz. with the sovereign state of Texas,) nor, 
indeed, does such authority pertain, as an incident of sove- 
reignty, or otherwise, to the Government, however absolute, of 
any nation.’’ 

Both these propositions I controvert; and, first, as to the pow- 
ers of this Government. 

The committee, it appears to me, has been led to erroneous 
conclusions on this subject by a fundamental mistake as to the 
nature and character of our Government: a mistake which has 
pervaded and perverted all its reasoning, and has for a long 
tume been the abundant source of much practical mischief in 
the action of this Government, and of very dangerous specula- 
tion. The mistake hes in considering this, as to its nature and 
powers, a consolidated Government of one people, instead of a 
confederated Government of many States. There is no one 
single act performed by the people of the United States, under 
the Constitution, as one people. Even in the popular branch 
of Congress this distinciionis maintained. A certain number 
of delegates is assigned to each State, and the people of each 
State elect for their own State. When the functionaries of the 
Government assembie here, they have no source of power but 
the Constitution, whic: prescribes, defines, and limits their ac- 
tion, and constitutes them, in their aggregate capacity, a trust 
or agency, for the performance of certain duties confided to 
them by various States or communities. This Government 
is, therefore, a confederacy of sovereign Siates, associating 
themselves together for mutual advantages. They originally 
came together as sovereign States, having no authority and pre- 
tending tono power of reciprocal control. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island stood off for a time, refusing to join the Con- 
federacy, and at lengfh came into it by the exercise ef a sove 
reign discretion. So too of Missouri, who was a State fully or- 
ganized and perfect, and self-governed, before she was a State 
of this Union; and, in the very nature of things, this has been 
the case with all the States heretofore admitted, and must al- 
ways continue to beso. Where, then, is the difficulty of ad 
mitting another State into this Confederacy?’ The power to ad- 
mit new States is expressly given. ‘New States may be admit- 
ted by the Congress Into this Union.”’ By the very terms of the 
grant, they must be States before they are admitted; when ad- 
mitted, they become States of the Union. The terms, restric- 
tions, and principles upon which new Siates are to be received, 
are matters to be regulated by Congtess, under the Constitution. 

The power conferred by the Constitution upon Congress is 
not to create, but to admit, new States. The States create 
themselves; Missouri and Michigan did so, and exercised all 
the functions of self-government, while Congress deliberated 
whether they should be admitted. In the mean time, the terri- 
torial organization was abrogated, and the laws of Congress 
superseded; and if Congress declined to admit them, they, of 
necessity, remained foreign and independent States. 

Heretofore, in the acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, 
France and Spain both stipulated that the inhabitants of the 
ceded Territories should be incorporated in the Union of the 
United States as soon as may be consistent with the principles 
of the Federal Constitution, and admitted to all the privileges, 
rights, and immunities of the citizens of the United States. In 
compliance with this stipulation, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri have been admitted into the Union, and at no distant day 
Florida will be. Now if we contract with France and Spain 
for the admission of States, why shall we not with Texas? If 
France can sell to us her subjects and her territory, why can- 
not the People of Texas give themselves and their territory to 
us? Is it more consistent with our republican notions that men 
and territory can be transferred by the arbitrary will of a mon- 
arch, fora price, than that a free people may be associated 
with us by mutual consent? Can we buy, or, according to '‘y¢ 
report of the Massachusetts committee, conquer, and ye 4 not 
enter into an amicable agreement to effect the same of sect in 
pursuance of the ascertained will of all parties cr ncerned? 
There is some display of learning, in the report, to, show that 
conquest can effect what consent cannot. Not *,) War itself 
is but a mode of argument—ultima ratio; Co" .quest is an en- 
forced consent. It does not terminate “9 actual physical 
restraint, Soren applied, but in thy assent of the conquer- 
ed party that submission is preferabl:s to further resistance. A 
State or a people incorporated Wiin another by such means has 
come to the conclusion that “~‘o». is better than the calamities 
of war. Why cannot the Saliie State come to the conclusion 
that union is better than other calamities to which it is exposed, 
or of itself promises benefits greater than those resulting from 
a separate existence? 

It is supposed that there is a sort of political impossibility, 
resulting from the nature of things, to effect the pro union? 
The committec says that ‘the measure is in fact the union of 
two independent Governments.” Certainly the union of twen- 
ty-eeven “independent Governments;” but the committee adde 
thrat it should rather be ‘ermed the dissolution of both, and the 
formation of a new Ore, which, whether founded on the same 
or another written Ccmstitution, is, as to its identity, different 
from either. This can only be effected by the summum jus, &c. 

A full answer ‘6 this objection, even if many others were not 
at hand, as far @g Texas is conce is contained in the fact 
that the summum jus bas been exer 

Her citizene, by a unanimous vote hve decided in favor of 
anne ; and, according to the admission ef the comimitiee, 
this is sufficiently potent to dissolve their Government, and to 
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surrender themselves to be absorbed by ours. To receive this 
auginentation of our territory and population, manifestly does 
not dissolve this Government, or even remodel it. Its identity 
is not disturbed. There is no appeal necessary to the stemeum 
jus populi for such a political arrangement on our pe even 
if the summum jus popnli could be predicated of thi vert: 
ment, which it cannot. Now, itis very obvious that two fret 
Siates may associate for common purposes, and that these com 

mon purposes may be multiplied in number of increased in im 

portance at the discretion of the parties. They may establish 
a common agency for the transaction of their business; and 
this may include a portion or all of their political furctions. 
The new creation may be an agency if created by States, or a 
Governmentif created by the people: for the people have a 
right to abolish and create Governments. Does any one doubt 
whether Texas coulda rejoin the Republic of Mexico? Why 
not, then, rejoin this Republic? 

No one doubts that the States now composing this Unien 
might have joined Great Britain after the — 
dence. The learned committee would not contend that there 
was a political impossibility in the Union of Scotland and Eng 
land, er of Ireland and Britain; or that, in the nature of things, 
it would be impoesible for Louisiana, ifshe were a sovereign 
State out of this Union, to join with the sovereign State of Texas 
in forming a new Government. 

There is no point of view in which the proposition for annex 
ation can be considered, that any serious obstacle in point of 
form presents itself. If this Government be a confederation of 
States, then it is proposed to add another State to the Confede 
racy. If this Government be a consolidation, then it is proposed to 
add to it additional territory and population. That we can annex, 
and afterwards admit, the cases of Florida and Lousiana prove. 
We can, therefore, deal with the people of Texas for the Terri 
tory of Texas, and the peoplecan be secured in the rights and 
rivileges of the Constitution, a8 were the subjects of Spain am 

rance. 

So much for the formal difficulties. 1 now approach those 
which have exercised a more decisive influence over that por- 
tion of the Union which is offering a determined opposition to 
this measure. 

The Massachiisetts committee experience much difficulty in 
ascertaining the mode of action by which the, proposed annexa 
tion can be effected, and demand “in what form would be the 
practical exercise of the supposed power? In what department 
does it lie?” The progress of events already, in a great mea- 
sure, @uswers this objection. Texas has taken the initiative. 
Her nipister has introduced the subject to that Department 
which is alone capable of receiving Communications from ff 
reign Governments, and the Executive has submitied the cor. 
respondence to Congress. The resolutions before you propose 
an expression of opinion by Congresa, which, if made, the Exe- 
cutive wili doubtless address itselfearnestly, in conjunction with 
the authofities of Texas, to the consummation of the joint 
wishes of the parties, which can be accomplished by treaty, 
emanating from one department of this Government, to be tar 
ried into effect by the passage of all yeedful laws by the legisla- 
tive department, and by the exercise of (he express power of 
Congress to admit new States. 

1 am aware, Mr. President, of the full extent and of the de- 
cided character of the oppusition which this measure encoun- 
ters ina large section of the Union. A vast number of remon- 
s‘rances, memorials, and petitions, with countless signatures, 
have been presented, characterized in almost every instance by 
a very excited temper. Several of the most respectable States, 
too have solemnly adjured Congress to decline my proposed 
measure. “Vermont led the way, ina violent and denunciatory 
paper. The populous State of Ohio followed in such determin- 
ed hostility that her Legislature haa volunteered a denial of 
the constitutionality of that acquisition which affords the outlet 
to her commerce The gravity and dignity of Massachusetts 
have been enlisted to the same end; and, In short, all the North 
ern and Middle States, in one form or other, have urged ob- 
Jections upon us. If the views of so large and respectable a 
portion of the country be determined by broad reasons of gene- 
ral policy, conceived in a spirit of patriotiem, and embracing 
the various interests of the whole Union in a just and equal 
consideration, they would come recommended to us by a very 
Weighty authority; but,on the other hand, if this joint move- 
ment be a combination, conceived in a spirit of hostility to- 
wards one section, and for the purpose of aggrandizing the po- 
litical power of another, then both the purpose and temper in 
which it is conceived constitute an irresistible reason, on the 
part of all ¥ qo value this Union, for urging and consummating 
this meas’ sre, 

Strin,ped of all circumlocution, tho proposition is this. We 
are “,oaite to the institutions of the South, and propose their 
de aenciion; we have a predominating power, daily increasing, 
over that section; and we do not intend that it shall put itself in 
a condition to resist our power, when we may choose to exercise 
it. Iputit toeverycandid man, whether this is not the just 
interpretation, the sum and substance, of the proceedings in 
Massachusetts and Ohio, and of all those numerous petitions 
which have been presented from the non-siaveholding States. 
I do not now speak of that wild and blind fanaticism, or still 
blinder cant, which infects the public mind on this subject; and 
which even in this country hae (I say it with shame and sorrow) 
received an impulse from that impersonation of the blackguard- 
ism of Europe, Mr. O’Connell; but 1 speak of the grave lan- 
guage of distinguished men, and the dignified proceedings of 
i ative bodies; and when the South finds in these a question 


of political power raised against her, coupled with, or rather - 


founded upon, an objection to her social institutions, she ought. 
she must, make up her mind to give up those institutions, or to 
demand a guaranty for them. question of her existence 
is forced upon her, and if you will not consent to adopt some 
measure tu protect her, (and I confess that I see nothing but 
what I now propose,) it will be her duty by her own action to 
provide for her own safety. 

It cannot faij to make a deep and mournful impression upon 
the South, that the sepa to the proposed measure is con- 
temporaneous with the recent excitement on the subject of 
abolition. All men, of al! parties, from all sections, in and out 
of office, Mr. Adams most conspicuous amongst them, desired 
the acquisition of Texas until the clamorous interference in the 
affairs of the South was caught up in New England, from Old 
England. Then for the first time objections are made to this 
measure; then those very statesmen who were anxious to 
make the acquisition of Texas their glory, found out that k 
would subvert the Constitution and ruin the country. We of 
the South, Mr. President, bear with such composure asgwe 
may the pious horror and self-righteous indignation with which 
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many ef our brethren speculate upon us; but it is a different 
affair, when ignorant and impertinent denunciators rise up and 
demand the control of the policy of this Government. You are 
called upon to declare that che Southern portion ef your Con 
federacy, by feason of certain domestic institutions, in the 
judgment of your petiiioncrs wicked and detestable, is to be 
excluded from some part of the political benefits of this Govern- 
The assumption is equally insulting to the feelings and 
lerogatory t the conetitutional rights of the South. Icis an 
orrogant pretension to superiority on one side, and denunciation 
of inferiority on the other; which, if sanctioned by Congress, 
either by aecurming it as the reason of legislating, or of refusing 
to legialate, makes us at once two people, Lwo races, a superior 
od an inferior, We neither can nor ought—I say it, Mr. Pre- 
ideut, in no light mood or Wrong temper—we neither can nor 
ought to continue in political union on such terme. 
But, Mr. President, wrong, and dangcervue, and eubversive of 
if tosUtulions ae these positions are, they have their origin 
rather in the apprehensions of those who urge them than in 
tunily existing facta. The Massachusetts report asser'’s that, 
at the institution of this Government, the scedaininance ol po- 
litical power was in the non-slaveholding States, and that the 
representation of the Uhree-fifths Was allowed tn a spirtit of com 
promise, to make an approximation towards equality. T believe, 
rif, that the committee is mistaken in its view ofthe facts. Of 
ove who made the Constitution, and of those who satin the 
firet Congress, two-thirds were slaveholdera. Excluding Penn 
yivania, where slavery never existed, and the New England 
Mates, in some of which slavery existed to a small extent at 
toe time of the adoption of the Constitution, the slaveho'ding 
SB ales repy nted in the first Congress, according to provisions 


ment 


the Conet:tution, were 
New York 6 New Hampshire 3 
New Jersey - 4 Massachusetts 8 
Delaware - - | Rhode Island : 1 
Moarviand . 6 Connecticut . 5 
Virginia - 1 Pennsylvania 8 
North Carolina 5 Vermont > 
Routh Carolina 5 — 
Georgia - ; - 8 Non-slaveholding 27 
Kentucky 2 
Blavehoklis +2 
There being uine slavecholding and six non-slaveholding 


tonl 18 to 12 


By the epportionment under the first census, the 
ta'ives etood thus 


Miates, the Renate 


iepresen- 


New York . 10 New Hampshire 4 
New Jeracy . - §& Massachusetts - M4 
Delaware . 1 Rhode Island . 2 
Marviand Connecticut . 7 
Virginia - 19 Pennsylvania 13 
North Carolina - 10 Vermont 2 
Routh Carolina Y =e — 
Georgia . 2 42 
Kentucky . 2 
"T's pnessec . 1 

61 
tnd the Senatore 20 to 12, 


Thus, itappeare that, at the adoption of the Constitution, the 

veholding interest predominated; and that, therefore, the 
tea of the commitiee, that she growth of the South should be 
prevented for the purpose of preserving the Original! balance of 
the Constitution, is wholly erroneous. 7 

And now, Mr. President, turn your attention for a moment to 
the present relative condition of the sections. 

New York, New Jeisey, and Delaware now belong to the 
non-slave holding section From the bounty of Virginia, Ohio, 
Teciona, Ulinois, and Michizan, have been added to that inte 
ree; and Wisconsin ie making up With rapid steps to take her 
sic ton abreast of the States. Atthis moment the non-slave- 
hoi ling States have in the House of Representatives 143 mem- 
bers ont of 279, a Majority of one-sixth; anda majority of 4 Se- 
nators in this body: and then, Mr. President, when we look for- 
ward to the next census, New York, with her two and a halt 
mi!‘ions; Ohio, with her two miliions; Indiana, with her seven 
hundred thousand; [inois, Michigan, and the rest; where, sir, 
will be the South then?) Where the balance of the Constitution? 

Virginia gave to the non-slaveholdig States the populous 
Northwest. for their growth end expansion. They have by 
law and treaty secured to themeclvcs, and denied to us, all above 
the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific, a vast and fertile region, larger than revolutionary Ameri- 
ca; destined to receive the emigration from the teeming bosom 
ofthe North, ewollen by the annual importation of nearly one 
hundred thousand foreigners. While, by treaty, we were de- 
prived ofall west of the Fabine, and by law of north of 36 deg. 
00 min. they have kept open for themselves all the interior 
world of the Upper Missouri and Mississippi, all the prairies 
and mountains of the central West, al! the valley of the Colum- 
bia, and coast of the Pacific; and with this rich and boundless 
inheritance, with their own noble country, and with what the 
reckless munificence of Virginia endowed them, is it according 
to the spirit in which the Constitution was conceived, is it in a 
epiritof kindness, is it just, is it notan outrage, that the ques- 
tion of political power is raised against us? 

Noone will venture to say that, if the South extends herself 
to the Rio Granile, she can, under any circumstances, contain a 
population equal to that of the non-slaveholding States. In the 
other branch of Congross we can never expect an approach to 
equality. The sceptre has passed from us, and forever. 
Whether it has been rightly wielded, let the growth and power 
of thisconntry answer. All thatis now left us is to piotect our 
selves. Al! that we want is some reasonablé check upon an ac 
knowledged power; some approach to equipoise in this cham- 
ber.’ It results trom the nature of things; and all eur history 
shows that both the interest and inclination of the South is to 
restrain as far as possible the action of this Government. We 
never require any thing from it. Ours is the let us-alone 
pohecy. All we wish is not to suffer agereasion. All the power 
we covet is the pewer to resist incursions. And this much, sir, 
you must allow to us. The ground upon which non-slavehoid- 
jag S'ates and communittes put ther claim to political supre- 
muey is an insult to us, The claim itself isan aggression, and 


® 


the avowed purposce for which it is to be used are hostile and 
ceetructive. 

Ant, Mr Prosicent, but for dhe great respect which I have for 
the States which have taken ground on this sabject, I should be 
disposed to suspect that the idea of checking the extension of 
Jomertic slavery was buta hollow and hypocritical pretext, te 


cover politica] designs. The slaveholdi 
sliveholding political communities ma multiplied by the 
proposed acquisition of territory; bat I do not see that slavery 
or the number of slaves can be increared by it. Under the 
mild condition of Southern slavery, the negro population in- 
creases at a greater ratio than that of the whites throughout the 
Union, augmented as the latter is by the accession of foreigners. 
To this natural increase, your Jaws, making the introduction of 
slavesafelony, forbid any addition. Extend the territory as 
you may, you can only have those you now bave, and their 
natural increase, They may bediffused over a wider surface, 
intermingled with a larger free population, but not one addi- 
tional slave can be made, Nay, Mr. President, this annexation 
will produce the precise opposite result. It will prevent the 
increase of slaves. 

I: is well known that it has tasked the vigilance and power 
of this Goverament to enforce the laws to which I have just al- 
luded, against the temptation of the Vast profit which would 
reward the introduction of slaves; and itis also known that the 
combined energies of the civilized Powers of the worltl have 
not yet succeeded in putting an end to the slave trade which 
continues to supply the West Indies with African slaves. Our 
laws, sustained hy our public opinion and enforced by our 
power, would no doubt prevent the possibility of the further in- 
troduction of negroes. But none of these checks will operate 
with the same force upou Texas, her extended coast, watched 
by a small navy; her uninhabited territory, subject to a neces- 
sarily inefficient police, afiord facilities for the introduction of 
negroes, while, on the other hand, the temptation to introduce 
them will be greater than any other portion of this continent 
hasever been exposed to; nor, sit, will the proposed annexation 
deteriorate the condition of the slaves searcnell in bondage. 
Suoh as would be transferred to Texas would be placed 
in a more healthy climate, a more fertile soil; they 
would be less crowded together in large masses, and 
from the enhanced value of their labor, enlist a more intense 
interest on the part of their owners to attend to their wants and 
necessities. These remarks, | make Mr. President, to show 
how blind and mistaken is that humanity which has permitte:! 
itself to be enlisted against this measure. How narrow it also 
is, let me briefly illustrate. It is obviotis that, if cur Jaws, 
institutions, spirit of enterprise, and habits of order, were ex- 
tended over that region, and sustained by the vigor of ovr Go- 
vernment, it would rapidly become the seat of civilization and 
religion. The waste of tscless fertility would be subjected to a 
Vigorous culture, towns weuld spring up, churches be built, and, 
in the place of the wild Caddoes and Camanchies, would appear 
arace of men rapidly fulfilling the high destiny of civilized 
man, 

It is agains: that spirit of aggrandizement and recklessness 
which is, in the prosecution of its mad career, blind to such obvi- 
ous Considerations as these, It is against that self-righteous ar- 
rogance which scorns and would chastise in others every thing 
uitlerent from itself. It is against that prurient and drunken 
philanthropy, thore to be dreaded as a madness than to be piti- 
cd asa disease, which menaces the destruction of the Union, 
and a portion of it with assacre and burning, and all the name- 
less horrors of a servile war. It is against the perpetual and 
irritating agitation of bitter and unprofitable topics, which can- 
not come to good, that this measure is intended to provice. 1 
wish no power for the South but enough to pretecr herself; no 
boon but to be let alone; no influence here but enough to check 
in this body the mad caprices of unbridled power. Llexpect a 
majority in neither branch of the Government. In the popular 
branch we are destined toa hopeless minority. Here we must 
be strong enouch to be heard, to be felt, to be able to check, to be 
able to insist upon deliberation. 

We star.d entirely on the defensive; we desire safety, not pow- 
er, and we must have it. I know of no mode so easy, so direct, 
and so efficacious, as this which I propose. Give ussa‘ety and 
repose, by doing now wha! all your most trusted and distin- 
guished statesmen have been so long anxioustodo. Give them 
to us, by restoring what you wantonly and unconstitutionally 
deprived us of. Grant us this just and humble boon, by repair- 
ing the violated integrity of your territory, by augmenting your 
wealth and power, By extending the empire of law, liberty, and 
christianity. Give itto us, and you will accomplish that “which 
is the greatest interest of every true American, the consolida- 
tion of our Union, in which is involved our prosperity. felicity, 
eafety—perhaps our national existence.’’ Mr. President, with 
these words of Washington I conclude. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BELL, 


Or ‘TEXNESSEE, 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday, May 31, 1838.— 
When Mr, Tuansy had concluded his speech upon the bill 
making appropriations for the suppression and prevention of 
Indian hostiliues— 

Mr. BELL instantly rose, and spoke as follows: 

Mr.Chairman: [hope the committee will indulge me in reply- 
ing to the wanton and unprovoked attack of my colleague. I 
um astonished at the course of my colleague. His whole speech 
has been a studied personal attack upon me. He has, without 
the slightest provocation on my part, made an an assault, dic- 
tated throughout by cold and deliberate malice and vindic- 
liveness. 

My colleague commenced his remarks by informing the com- 
mittee that he was the only member of the Tennessee delega- 
tion, of his side in politics, who was in the habit of public 
speaking; andthat it therefore became his duty to reply to the 
speech I had made on the subject under debate. I take leave to 
inform my colleague that he is mistaken. He is not the only 
speaking member ef those whose deputy-orator he has con- 
sented to become. There is another member of the Tennessee 
delegation, of tke same politics with himself, who is fer more 
distinguished, and at least as able as himself—a member who is 
1a the habit of personal speaking, and who is enuiled to the 
same privilege of debate upon this fleor, and at this time, that 
any other member enjoys. 

y colleague prefaced his personal] attack upon me with ano. 
ther remarkable statement. He said that for me, personaily, 
pe fad no other than kind feelings. This was altogether a gra- 

uitous declaration on his part. TF bave neither courted his 
friendship nor his kind fcelings. But I may say that, so jaras 

—— courtesy and civility may ge,1 have deserved his kind 

league's residence and my own, in Tennessee, 


lings. M 
are operated | by a considerable distance. 1 have never been as- 


sociated with him in any public body before we met upon this 
fivor; nor have I either seen or known much of him in private 
life. What I atany time have heaidothers say of him, did not 
seem to preclude those civilities which it is convenient to ex. 
tend toa colleague, and which are ordinarily due to a gentleman 
on this floor: I have, therefote, been uniformly courteous to 
him. But my colleague had no sooner madé this profession of 
kind feeling, than he entered upon an arranged and premeh 
tated personal attack upon my whole course. It must have 
been evident to all who heard him, from the materials he had 
at command, and the manner in which they were set forth, har 
he enjoyed the benefit of the counsel and experience of oihers 
better versed in the history and politics of the times; and that 
those parts of hisspeech which did not arise naturally ont of the 
preceding discussion, had been carefully concocted and laid uf 
for some suitable occasion for bringing them forth. But 1 wii| 
do my colleague the credit to say, thai it isnot his own gall 
which he has vented against me upon this occasion. He can- 
not have any malignant feeling to gratify against me; nor, on the 
other hand, can Lentertain any feeling of resentment against 
him, though I cannot have any respect for him. He has be. 
come a voluntary scavenger for other men’s dses. He has 
shown himself the fit aud apt cendvit for te discharge, apon 
this floor, of the hoarded and accumulaied maliee and vinaic- 
liveness of others. I know the source of this attack, add ths 
men by whose prompting my colleague speaks. 1 refer to two 
other colleagues o! mine, one in another body, in the other end 
of the Capitol, and the other a member of this House. The 
are both the intimate associates of my colleague before me. ‘|| 
have known them both jong and well, both in publie and in pri. 
vate life, and I have ever found them alike destitute of private 
honor and public principle. Their hypocrisy, their malignity, 
and their treachery towards me, are well understood. They 
have long sought to traduce my character through other chan- 
nels; but they have never dared to meet me to my face, here or 
elsewhere, with their charges. What I have here said cf them 
I have often said before. have denounced their conduct tw- 
wards me, heretofore, upon this floor. I have repeatedly de- 
nounced them at home, in public assemblies of the people, 
among their own neighbors, in their own vicinity, and where 
they had repeated opportunities to make their charges openly, 
and when I could reply to them, but they never had the courage 
todo so. They never dared to meet me. These are the authors 
of the present attack upon me. But] repeat that I can enter- 
tain no feelings of resentment or revenge against my colleague 
before me. In the part he has acted here, I regard him as the 
mere instrument of other men’s malice—a fool of tools. 

(Mr. Turney, who occupied a seat immediately in front of 
Mr. Be. rose from his seat, and turning round to him, said: “it 
is false, the statement is false, and my colleague knows it to be 
so.”’ Mr. Bex instantly struck him with his hand, and some 
disorder ensuing, the SPEAKER took the chair. After order was 
restored, and several ineffectual motions having been made to 
adjourn, or to have the quarrel adjusted, a resolution was 
moved that the parties should apologize to the House; and, be- 
fore it was decided, Mr. Ben, and then Mr. TuRNEy, volunta- 
rily made an apology. The House again resolved itseli into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
Be. resumed his speech, as follows.] 

Mr. Chairman: After the time which has already been occu- 
pied in discussing the measure under consideration, when so 
much anxiely prevails to bring ittoa close, and particularly 
aller that anxiety has been so earnestly expressed by some of 
my own pelitical friends, 1 would not think of trespassing 
further upon the indulgence of the committee, did I not feel that 
it was due to the friends with whom I have eo long acted. here 
and elsewhere; that it is due to the principles which I proless, 
and which I have uniformly supported on this floor; and, above 
all, that itis due to my own feelings and to my own honor, that 
I shontd answer the various charges which my colleague has 
thonght preper to urge against me as an individual. This | 
propose to do in a manner perfectly in order, perfectly reepect- 
fulto the committee, and becoming to myself. I also propose to 
take notice ofall the material points and allegations of my col- 
league, in the order in which he made them. 

The first of these which I deem material, is that for the ap- 
pointment of the numerous officers and agents employed in the 
emigration of the Indian tribes and in the execution of the va- 
rious Jadian treaties, without authority of law, which I had 
charged against the late and present Administrations, 1] am the 
responsible person; that it was the duty of Congress to have 
corrected the evil ; aod that, as 1 was the head of the Indian 
committee, I am chiefly answerable for the neglect of 
this duty; I am, at last, the individual who is guilty 
of the offenees which I had attempted to fasten upon 
the party in power. The same charge was made, in sub- 
stance, against me by the gentleman from Michigan, ‘who 
now stands over the way, {[Mr. Crary,] with this addition: that, 
for all the abuses which exist inthe Indian Department, if any, 
lam more respousible than any other person. That gentleman 
called for the reports upon abuses which I have made as chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Aflairs—for the bille, or mea- 
sures, which I had brought forward to correct them. He was, 
also, pleased io say that I had great influence upon these sub- 
jects, and, by giving proper attention, could have carried any 
measures Which were proper to be adopted in order to correct 
abuses. In this I beg to say that the gentleman was quite too 
kind to me. But, without going into the question of what] 
«ught to have done, Ishould like to be informed by the honora- 
ble gentleman how I, or Congress either, could have put an end 

to the abuses of which I have complained. i have not com- 
plained of defects in the jaws or in the Constitution. Some 
great and wise man (1 now forget who) has said that, after all 
the controversy which has existed, after all the risings, rebel- 
lions, and revolutions which have filled the world, and after all 
the blood that has been shed in establishing and defending par- 
ticular forms of government, at last “ that government ts best 
which is best administered;’’ and in one sense, and that a most 
important one, the saying is true. Many of the ablest writers 
in favor of republican forms of government admit that a mo- 
narcity with a prince at iis head, intelligent, virtuous and able, 
would combine greater advantages in promoting the peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people, than any other form of 
goverrment. Sucha prince would preserve peace, do justice, 
and protect the rightsand interests of his people, in despite of 
bad fare: while no form of government can secure the same 
great interests of a people, with theaid of the most perfect code 
of jaws that ever waz jormed, if the chief magistrate—the chie! 
administrator of such a government— ig incompetent, negligent, 
or unfaithful to his trust. The great decisive objection to 
a monarchy is, that however the people may be blessed in one 
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cr ot for a short tinie, With a jist, Wise, arid patridtic 
corere, they have no ggcurty that his ‘successor may not prove 
# fool ora tyrant. Our form of government p to cor- 
rect this evil, to secure a perpetual succession of wise and vir- 
tuous rulers, through frequent elections by the people. But 
still L say, as I have often heretofore maintained on this floor, 
that all the evils of the worst form of government that now ex- 
civilized natious may be visited on this people, 
when we choose to elevate to the highest executive trusts men 
who are destitute either of the proper ski!l and talents, or, what 
js stil] more important than talents, of patriotic purposes and 
principles. In this country, and under our form of govern- 
ment, the abuse of the appointing puter alone is sufficient to 
render the best laws abortive, and to destroy the efficiency of 
any branch of the public service. 
hat signifies it what laws we have, or what we might have 
assed, to provide for the proper execution of the various du- 
ties assigned to subordinate officers connected with the Indian 
service, if, after all, the President will fill the offices with 
worthless and incompetent partisans? with men whe take of- 
fice, and are appointed to office, rather that they may pro- 
fit by their offices, than that the country may profit by their 
services. Depend upon it, sir, 1f the head is wrong, the whole 
stem will go wrong, and fall into disorder. Let me illustrate 
this position by referring to the ag tribunals of the country. 
Of what avai! are good laws when the judge who adminisicrs 
them is either corrupt or incompetent? Another illustration 
was whispered to me bya friend sitting near me, when this 
strange argument was urged by the gentleman from Michigan. 
If your laws be ever so strict and guarded for the security of 
or: ’ estates, yet, ifthe judge who appoints the guardian is 
unfaithful, and willappoint a dishonest knave and take insuf- 
ficient sureties, what will prevent the estate from being squan- 
dered, and the orphans from beggary ? 

Bat to test the argument of my eotoarm and especially 
that of the gentleman from Michigan, further on this point, I 
will put the case of the Florida war, in the conduct of which I 
have complained there have becn the greatest abuses and the 
most unparalleled waste of the public treasure. Does the 
gentleman from Michigan mean to say—but I know he has too 
much good sense to entertain the idea—that, by proper attention 
to our duties in Congress, we could by law have prevented 
these abuses, this extravagance? Does the gentleman mean 
that Congress could have passed a law forbidding the Execu- 
tive to call more volunteers or other troops into the field than 
two to every one of the enemy, or four to one, or six to one? 
And, I believe, in the last campaign we had in the field eight or 
ten soldiers for every Indian warrior of the hostile party. Is 
this the nature of the legislation which the gentleman from 
Michigan or my colleague thinks might have been effected, if I 
had done my duty? And if this is not the sort of abuse which 
might have been corrected, I would like to know what abuses 
he alludes to. For my part, sir, [have not found fault with 
the laws. The laws, in the main, relating to this service are 
wellenough. As tothe appointment of numerous public offi- 
cers, and prescribing annual salaries without authority of law, 
that is an abuse which has only become striking and enormous 
within the last few years, and during a period when it is noto- 
rious I had no power in this House to correct any abuse which 
tended to curb Executive influence. Jf Congress had even 
passed laws to prohibit such a practice, the new doctrine as to 
the extent of Executive power aud discretion under the Con- 
stitution, in the construction and execution of the laws, would 
probably have made them unavailing. 

The next ground of attack assumed by my colleague relates 
to the effurt which was made, near the close of the session of 
1836, to have a committee appointed to examine into the frauds 
alleged to exist in the execution of the Creek treaty, with 
power to sit during the recess; and to proceed to the scene of 
the alleged frauds, and there take the proofs. In my. first 
address to the committee, I alluded to, and relied upon the 
failure of that attempt, as evidence that Congress itself, or a 
majority of the House of Representatives, refused to take ade- 
quate steps to redress the complaints of the Creek Indians. 
I had also contended tiat the expensive war in the Creek 
country, and all the other mischiefs which ensued, had been 
the result of Executive mismanagement or abuse. I showed, 
also, that by the casting vote of the Speaker of this House, the 
mouon fer a coinmittes to go and examine inte the alleged 
fiauds and abuses had been defeated, and that, instead of a 
committee appointed by the House, the duty of appointing 
commissioners to examine into them, as well as into the causes 
generally of the war, a hy the act of the House, been as- 
signed to the President! Thus the apprupriate business of the 
Honse—inquiry into Executive abuses—was transferred to the 
Executive himself, and he was empowered to appoint a com- 
missioner to examine into and report upon his own ~— 
SoRnaMenaT:5 for such, in substance, was the nature of that 
Proceeding. 7 F 

My anaes justifies the conduct of the House in refusing 
to authorize the Indian Committee to sit in the vacation, by 
alleging that the committee would have been engaged in elec- 
tioneering—going up and down the country for the Perpose 
of producin effect upon the Presidential election. My col- 
league read from the speeches delivered upon the occasion, to 
show that such was the ground taken by those gentlemen who 
op the motion. I well remember the arguments used in 
defeating that proposition, and I remember that the expénse 
growing out oF the practice of re these travellmg com 
mittees was also relied upon, toshow the impropriety of adopt- 
ing the course proposed. In answer to the allegation that the 
committee, if appointed, would have been merely an elec- 
tioneering one, I will only say, that the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President to anne. into the oe as oy wens his 
walm partisans, might, with far more justice and propriety, 
have been suspected of devoting themselves to the business of 
the pending Presidentia! election, than the Committe: on Indian 
Affairs. Sir, it is well known that the President himself was 
industriously employed duriag that summer in the game voca- 
tion, As to the expense incident to granting the committee 
power to proceed with their inquiry in the recees, 1t is a suffi- 
cient answer to say, that the commissioners appointed by the 
Executive have ,been sitting two years, and receiving the pay 
of members of Congress all the while, mileage included, and 
they have not yet all made their final report. But my colleague 

examined the journal, and found that, as early as the 9th 
of January, 1836, the Committee on Indian Affairs had the 
pone tder the order of the House, to examine into the 
that we did ase eke the fret enp.fowarde. the investigation of 
‘we not take step tow: nv 0 
the Cresk frauds | “the remainder of the session. Hence, 


‘eoncludes’that my are hollow; that 
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laints against the House for failing to give power to examine 
unfounded ; and that I have raised's clamor about abuses 
that never existed, or, if they did, that | had failed to examine 
into them, when I had full power to do so: that, in short, I was 
the responsible and guilty person in this, as in other lake cases. 
po ne substance of my colleague's allegations on this 
point. (1) 

Now, sir, I beg leave to state that ny colleague is wholly 
mistaken in his statements upon this subject, It is true, that 
the Committee on Indian Affairs had power to exam ne into all 
abuses in that branch of the rervice as early as January, in 
1836; but it is also equally true that the committee, from that 
time, until they applied for power to sit in the recess, were 
most indusiriously and laboriously employed in the business 
assigned io them. If this statement be not satisfactory, I call 
upon the members of that committee, who may be present, to 
corroborate, as I know they will, whatl say. Sir, I repeat that 
the committee proceeded, with all diligence and solicitude, to 
discharge their duties, as the records of their proceedings will 
show. The committee, then, had the whole range of abuses in 
every quarter of the country to inquire into. The Creek 
frauds were least accessible to them, but they proceeded, as far 
as they had the means and the time, to inquire into them. I 
refer those who may be disposed to receive the statement of my 
colleage as true, to the files of papers in your clerk’s office, to 
refute it. The Committee on indian Affairs, it is true, did not 
devote their whole time to this business during that session. It 
will be remembered that various questions of great public 
interest and importance were pending before Congress during 
that session. The members of the committee did not think 
peapes to neglect those questions, and therefore they devoted 
such portions of their time only as they could, when the House 
was not in session, to the prosecution of the business before 
the committee. I trust that I have answered this part of my 
colleague’s attack fully and satisfactorily. 

My colleague next proceeded to notice what had been said by 
me about the political engineering of the late Administration, 
at a tin.e when their attention should have been fixed on the 
war then brewing in the Creek country, and the one which was 
raging in Florida. I stated that those wars grew out ef the 
neglect and bad manazeinent of the Executive chiefs; that 
when our Indian relations demanded their serious anil unre- 
mitted attention, the far greater portion of the care and solici- 
tude of the President was devoted to the bringing in of a suc- 
cessor, and so of most of his lieutenants. My colleague under- 
took to show that my st-(ement upon this subject was without 
foundation, and that I had done great injustice to the late Pre- 
sident. My colleague went so far as to say that he knew of no 
other interference of the late President with the late election 
than the famous Gwin letter. My colleague must know very 
httle of the course of the late President in relation to that elec- 
tion, if he supposes that this is the only evidence that exists of 
his interference.(2) 

My colleague cannot have forgotten that the late President 
paid a visit to his State in the summer of 1836. My colleague, 
who sits on my left, [Mr. Carrer,] has a lively impression of 
that visit; for the President threaded his district, and caused 
him no little trouble an4 annoyance thereby. But, sir, the Pre- 
sident did not seek to disguise the objeet of his visi!, so far, at 
least, as a free expression of his views and opinions of the par- 
ties to the then existing contest was calculated to disclose his 
intentions. He not only expressed hie views verbally upon the 
subject of the election, but he did not hesitate to put them 
down upon paper, so that there can be no denial or cavil on 
the subject. Toa committee, appointed by a public meeting to 
invite him to partake of the hospitality of the citizens of Shel- 
byville and Bedford county, he denounced those who suppoit- 
ed the election of Judge White for seeking to undermine our 
fiee institutions, and declared that their object was to deliver 
the State into the arms of the Federalists, Nutlifiers, and new- 
born Whigs. To this statement he subscribed his name, and 
it was soon afterwards eg ea to the world in all the newspa- 
pers in that interest in the State. I quote from memory, but I am 
certain that I am not mistaken in the substance of the charge, 
Many other declarations, of the same nature and equally une- 

uivocal, might be referred to. But it was notin 1836 only 
that the late President employed himself in advancing the 
cause of the present incumbent of the Executive chair. He 
was devotedly and industriously occupied in the same manner 
in 1835. Iholdin my hand a specimen of one mode of elec- 
tioneering in 1835, which is singular enough to deserve the at- 
tention ofthe committee. Itis a copy of a letter written to the 
late William Blount, ex-Governor of Tennessee, and a man of 
great respectability and influence in that State. 


Extract from General Jackson’s letter to Gov. Biount, of 
Tennessee, dated May 10, 1835. 


“T would to God that our old friend Judge White would soon 
disentangle himself from the false position that he has been 
capac ten by Bell, Crockett, and Co. If he does not, he will 

politically lost, since John Bell has turned a good Whig, and 
put him up as the candidate cf the Opposition. I wish he had 
said to the Opposition, when they proposed to make him their 
candidate, what the old Tiojan said to the Greeks when they 
offered him the present of the wooden horse—I know the 
Greeks, and connie their gifts; then the Baltimore Convention 
would consider his claims. 

“The Baltimore Convention will be the largest and most re- 
spectable deliberative assembly convered in America for a 
great while. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroiina, 
Geo Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana, Mi 
nois, Missouri, and Kentucky, will send delegates. _ 

“What a spectacle will Tennessee cut—old Republican Ten- 
nessee alone with the Nullifiers of South Carolina! How I 
am humbled at the thought; and, if I know the Tennesseean 
so seon as they recover from their delusion, they will hurl al 


- 


(1) My colleague discreetly omits, in his printed speech, the 
charge distinctly made in the House, that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, although they had power to examine into the 
imputed frauds as early 4s January, 1836, failed to take the 
= —_ in the —— —_ the cluse of the —. 

) My colleague has thought proper to suppreas,in his print- 
ed speech, his deni+l in the House that GeneralJackeon. had 
electioneered, or otherwise interfered in the late elecsion. I 
suppose he means to include this ground of ebjection, often 
urged: by me against the late President, under the head of 
“foul charges,”’ which, in his printed epeech, he alleges I made 
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situation.” ; 

The original of this letter was put into the hands of a laic 
member of this House, (Cave Jobnson,) and he did not scrupl: 
to read it frequently to large assemblies of the people, while 
canvassing for a seat in this House, as an eviderce of the wishes 
of the Presideat in relation to the pending Presidential elec’*on, 
andof his own orthodex principles. (3) But, besides wrising 
numerous letters of this description, of which I had a know. 
ledge, the late Presideat must have consumed a considerable 
portion of the time which would have been more constitudion 
ally employedin guarding the public interests in Florida and 
the Creek nation, in distribuding newspapers and speeches un 


derhis vank. Of this fact [havea personal knowledge, Al 
the vile calumnies which appeared during that year in the co 
lumns of a Certain prostituted press, in relation to the origin, 


motives, and intention of the movement in favor of Judge 
White, and more especially in relation to my own course, and 
which, until Now, have been confined to the coluions of Kindred 
apers, Were distributed and propagated under the frank of a 
President of the United States! There can be no misiake upon 
this subject. ITis own sign manual appeared upon the cave 
lope of a great number of auch enclosures, forwarded to m 

from Various quarters of the State. Of the nature of these ca 
lumnies, I forbear to speak. =‘ It_ will be sufficie:t to say, 
human malignity could scarce do more in the woi! 
tion and slander. (4.) Yet, withsuch vile and pest 


j 


tha 


ot detrac 





mt inattes 
was not only my district, but the whole Siate of Tennessee, 
flooded, under the sanction of the President’s name. Notonly 
in my own district, but in every partof the State with which { 
communicated, every man of supposed influence and inteli: 
gence appeared to have been supplied with newspapers con 
taining these slanders. 

Such were the means, such was a pait of the machinery, 
employed to blight the prospects of Judge White and his sup- 
orters every where, and to elevate the present tenant of the 
Sxecutive mansion; such was the nature of the plan adopted 
by unprincipled party adherents, to fulfilthe prophecy wuich 
foretold that General Ja¢kson would be able to crush me anc 
the other leaders of the rising opposition to Mr. Van Buren, in 
Tennessee, as with the foot of an elephant; such was one of the 
devices by which my opponents sought to blast my character, 
and with which I was Sistinetly menaced before L took my po 
sition in opposition to the favorite candidate of the Executive 
I thank God that those efforts to deprive me of the confidence o 
my fellow citizens signally failed in my own district, and i 
the State generally. But still, with such industry had theese 
calumnies been circulated, (having been sent, by one han 
or another, to every sequestered spot, as well as to every 
village and cross-road,) that they had, in some smal) db 
tricts, so complete a possession of the public mind, that, 
happening to pass through some of them, it has been my 
lot to find myself reputed, by many, as a profligate and aba: 
doned wretch, equally undeserving of private and public 


confidence. But it was not in Tennessee alone that the effect 
of this system of calumny and detraction have been felt. fa 
sections of the country, where no refutation of mine could eve: 
penetrate, my humble name has been waduced and calumutla 
ted by a great central organ established in this place, uncer Ex 
ecutive direction and control, and always atthe service of my 
most malignant personal as well as political eciemics. Ws 

ever their malice suggests there finds a safe and ready admit 


tance. [t has frequently been my lot to sit in this House, morn 
ing after morning, and see members, in adjoining seats, care- 
fully fold up, and send abroad, under the sanction of their 
franks, a newspaper, (the Globe.) containing te most secur.) 
tous and unprincipled imputations upon my motives and con 
duct—often grossly misrepresenting and! perverting my cours: 
in the House. What may have been, or what may be, the ef 
fect ofa great central ergan in this city, acting under the di 
rection and control of the Executive, patronized by a great 
rty, and often directed by personal malignity, and what may 
ras been my feelings unde; the circumstances Lhave describ 
ed, every man of natural sensibilities may infer. Vet, sir, I 
did not treasure up any bai! feelings against those who thus, 
in my presence, have contributed todefame me; nor have J in- 
dulged the slightest feelings of resentment against the thousand 
instruments of persona! hatred or party opposition which hav: 
been employed in assailing me oatofthisHouse. There are, | 
can say with truth, scarcely halfadozen men in existence to- 
wards whom I am constrained, by a sense of personal injury, to 
indulge in feelings of personal resentment. There ace but few 
persons, in my case as in all others of a like kind, who are or 
ought to be accounted responsible. If of them Ihave, upon 
some occasions, spoken with acrimony in this House, 1 trust 
the impartial and considerate will duly appreciate the circum 
stances under whichI have done sco. If, in speaking of the late 
and present Administrations, (and they are one in many re- 
spects,) I have manifested a deeper feeling of oppogition, and 
have expessed myself in stronger terms than is agreeable to the 
taste of moderate gentlemen of either side, I trust these cent!e- 
men wiii be disposed tu concede something to the sense of per- 
sonal wrong and injury which must, sometimes, operate upon 
my temper, and give a coloring to my expressions—something 
to injured feelings. I have never troubled this House with de- 
tails of my private griefs; and 1 beg pardon for having dene so 
now. And the generous aud Jibera!l, whether they belong to one 
side or the other in politics, will, I trust, see some ground of in- 
dulgence for the allusions I have just made. 1 feel a consoling 
consciousness that no gentieman will think that I have tree- 
, who bears in his own bosom the eensibilities that be- 
ong to an honest man. I feel a happy assurance that the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the occasion will, with every liberal mind, 
be an ample apology for saying all that I have said on so poor « 
topic as myself. 

The next subject which my colleague referred to in the 
course of his remarks, was one of a very deijicate and im- 
portant nature, and one about which we are seldom permurt- 
ted to say a word in this Houee. I mean the subject of 
Abolition. 

(The Cuatrnman here interrupted Mr. Bex, and said that he 
had declared that it was not in-order to debate that question, 
when his colleague alluded to it. ] 





(3) The above may not be entirely accurate in the language 
and arrangement, as the copy I used was taken down by a 
gentieman who heard it read frequently by Mr. Johnson. A 
copy was refiised, though repeatedly requested fromm Mr. John- 
eon, as 1 am informed. 


(4) A pal notice and refutation of theae calumnies are 
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Mr. Baxi resumed, and said, that is true, sir; but it is also 
trite that my colleague was Permitted to go on with his re. 
marke, und! he said ail he desired tosay upon that subject. Ido 
not intend to discuss the merits of this subject. I have no de- 
size to do so now, nor is it important to my purpose. I only 
desire to expose the attempt which has been, and will continue 
to be, made to identify me with the designs of the Abolitionists, 
j f colleague says that it ia not the fanatics of the North alone 
who are to Ue feared' Who else, or what elec, does my co! 
league mean to a is tobe feared? There are, he says, certain 
ether interests and feelings connected and allied with this incen- 
diary feeling at the North, which are as much, or more, to be 
dreaded than the machinations of the Abolitionists, This is 
what my colleague means to affirm. Well, what are these 
other interesis! My colleague means to assert that there are 
persons in the Southwest, In the South, in the Siate of Tennes 
fee, fOr that is the point ainted at, who, in order to promote their 
Own political interests and designs, co-operate With, and are be- 
come, the allies of the fanatics of the North. Yes, air, this is 
what my colleague is striking at; and he, and those with whom 
he acts, mean, at a proper time and place, tw include me in 
this denunciation. The ground upon which he propores to 
make out this charge against me ts, that f did not vote for or 
upprove the resolution of Mr, Patton. I did not vote against 
Unat resoiution, because it appeared to have the concurrence of 
most of my colleagues and friends, and my vote could not 
change the result. My mind, enlightened by the experience of 
two years upon that point, Jed me to the contlusion that it was 
Only strengthening the cause of Abolition to the North, to fur- 
nish them with the popular and plausible ground of complaint 
against Congress. that, ia refuaing to consider their memorials, 
tiey Violated the right of petition I believed that their cause 
would be strengthened by making this false issue with thém. 1 
therefore did not concar in the wisdom of that resolution. Some 
of my collevcues differed with me apon ‘Ais question; yet, it 
heing an hones difference of Opinion, as I knew, so far as my 
lends were concerned, I neither found fault with, nor com 
plained of, their course. Yetl was denounced in letters written 
trom this place, and every newspaper in the interests of the Ad 
ministration in Tennessee, for having united with the fanatics of 
the North; or, in other words, I was denounced as an aboli- 
tion ist : 
The vote upon Mr. Patton's resolution was insisted upon as 
* test vote by those whose purposcs were answered by sucha 
course. But see the absurdity and insincerity of those who 
find fault with me. The resojudion of Mr. Patton was adopted 
tO put dowa the discussion and agitation in Congress of a ques- 
ton so inf smmatory In ite natire arid tendency; but no sooner 
Was Whal Wae calléc a test vote procured in the House, and all 
Hiscuasion stopped here, than it became perfectly safe and al- 
lowable, in the opinions of the same persons, that as much dis- 
cussion should take place in the Senate as any memb-r of that 
body desired. if it was not proper to discuss that subject in 
this Hail of the Representatives of the peop'e, surely it was 
quite as improper to discuas itin the Senae. But, sir, to put 
dvwn the discussion of abolition in this House was not so much 
the object of the prime movers and managers in getting a vote 
Upon that resolution a8t) procure the materials of political agi- 
tation in the slaveholding States. 1t was known how the vote 
would be upon such a resolution. It was no doubt well under- 
8 ood that the supporters of the Administration to the North, 
generally, would vote for the resolution, and it was supposed 
thei¢ opponents would not. My colleague said, and he re- 
uae the slatement, that every member of what he calls the 
Vhig party in this House voted against that resolution. That 
may be, and probably is, true. But my colleague means to in- 
ter that, therefore, the Whizs of the North are all imbued with 
the spirit of the fanatics of the North, or, in other words, that 
they favor the cause of abolition. I am well aware that my 
colleague means also to use the argument, that all those of the 
South and Southwest who act in this House with the Whig 
members of the North must also have like feelings and objects 
with them, and that, in fact, to gratify their political ambition, 
they are ready to sacrifice not only the general interests of the 
South and Southwest, but likewise their own property, and that 
of al! their dearest friends Could a more unareasonalle or ab 
surd supposition enter the head of man? Yet, I have been 
held up, on no other ground, in my own State, as an abolition. 
ist. Could a more striking evidence be offered of the gross in- 
justice attending the adoption of Mr. Patton’s resolution than 
is presented in my own case? That resolution was adopted un- 
der the gag of the previous question. Those who voted against 
it had no power to assign a reason for their course; their lips 
were sealed; but the moment their vote was recorded, they 
were denounce: as abolitionists, togeiher with all those who 
act with them poliically in this House 
With the Whigs of this House itis my pleasure and my pride 
to a in the great design of overthrowing, by all ho- 
norable and constitutional means, the present most unprincipled 
aod mischievous Administration. In this greatest measure of 
reform I heartily concur with them, though upon some other 
questions I differ fromthem, But, sir, 1 have not the slightest 
reason to believe that I am acting with fanatics or Abolitionists. 
Some there may be of that description; but the great budy of 
the Whig party in this House, I am weil satisfied, do not favor 
or concur In the designs of the Abolitionisis, whatever they may 
think of the institution of slavery asan abstract question. In. 
stead of looking to the vote on Mr. Patton’s resolution as a test 
of the sentiments of members ofthis House upon that question, 
and as furnishing any ground of belief that the Whigs of the 
North are advocates of Abolition, I see in their votes upon that 
question the evidence only of their greater good sense and wis- 
dona. I see even greater wisdom in their course than the gen. 
tlemen of the South have manifested upon the same question 
As for the votes given in favor of the resolution by the support. 
ers of the Administration to the Nerth, | regard it as a mere de- 
vice to persuade the Svuth that they are their best friends. 1 
regard such a testimony of the sentiment of a portion of the 
North as of no value to the South whatever. The moment it 
shal! appear to be the interest of that party to change their po- 
sition upon this question, they will have nv scruple in doing so. 
They willchange in a single day. I have, upon another occa- 
sion, adverted to the attempt which was made by the same party 
a few years ago to convince Southern members that they were 
opposed to a system of internal improvements by the Federal 
Government. I will not now enter into the details of thatmove- 
ment. It will be sufficient to remind gentlemen that it was en- 
tirely delusive; thatthe feat furnished upon that occasion waa 
tolthdrawn the moment it wae ascertained that those who had 
voted against the policy of internal improvements would endan- 
ger their party ascendancy athome. My colleague has read an 








extract from a speech made by me in tne Mence of 1835, at || in, ay etlonee next quotes a 


Nashville, to show that, according to my own mode of reason. 
ing upon the subject, the Whigs of thé North and their allies in 
the South are Abolitionists. J will read it again. 

“A proscribed and disregarded minority, respectable for its 
numbers, its talents, and even for the virtues of many of its 
members—for virtue is never the exclusive attribute of any one 
party—such a minority is always tempted, in resentment of its 
real or imaginary wrongs, in redress of its violated privileges as 
American citizens, in being deprived of all actual participation 
in the Government of the counury—compelléd to obey laws and 
to be the subjects ofa policy prescribed and directed exclusively 
by their opponents. Such a minority, I repeat, is constantly 
tempted to seize upon every vexed and irritating question, to 
make common cause with the spirit of fanaticism itself, in an 
effort to right, or, at all events, to avenge, their injuries. This 
is the danger of our system ft is still party.’ 

The view presented ir this passage, of the evil consequences 
of the proscriptive and intolerant policy pursued by the party 
in power, and the general bad tendency of such a coufse, in 
fomeénting bad passions, and a desperate policy onthe part of 
a denounced and prescribed and oppressed minority, express 
my Opinions &il!, There is nothing in it which 1 wish to ex- 
plain orretract. Butdoes not my colleague see that I might 
wish to add something to the views then presented?) The oppo 
sition to the Administration is no ionger a minority among the 

ple, as in 1835, though they may be in a minority tn both 
dees: of Congress; though they may be excluded from pub- 
lic office, and denied virtually any participation in the Govern- 
ment of the country of which they are citizens. The aspect of 
things is greatly changed within a few years. The Opposition 
are no longer tempted, no matter hew grievous their wrongs, to 
avail themselves of forbidden and dangerous expedients to right 
hem, or 1¢ be restored to an equal participation in the Govern 
ment. They aré sweeping onwari to all that a virtuous ambi- 
tion can desire, But how stands the case with the party in 
power? They have complete and entire possession of power; 
they fill all the high offices; they have all the gratifica‘ion of 
present and absolute coutrol, it is true, but they are conscious 
that they are now In a decided minority among the people; 
they see a furious tide setting in against them, which must, if 
not checked, soon overtake and overwhelm them; they are just 
in a position which engenders recklessness, and prompts a 
ready resort to any desp*iate chance of escape which presents 
itself. Tho temptation to seize upon and make a profit out of 
this spirk of fanaticism which prevails to the North, now Jies 
in their path, and it is no matter of surprise to me that some of 
them are eager to avai! themselves of 1t. Itis the last despe- 
rate effort of a sinking party in the South and the Southwest, te 
excite the people of those sections against the whole North, but 
especially against the Whigs of the North, as all, all, cham- 
piens ef abolition! But they do not stop there. In their de- 
spair, they seek to connact and identify ail the public men of 
the South and Southwest who act with the Whigs in Congress 
in opposition to the Administration, as infected with the spirit 
of abolition—its friends and patrons. Can a course be con- 
ceived more unwise and impolitic than such a denunciation of 
Southern men? If the danger be real—if the alarm is unaf- 
fected, which is professed in the South and Southwes!, upon this 
subject—if the motives of those who are engaged in getting up 
this excitement are patriotic, what can be more inconsistent, 
absurd, and mischievous thao to attempt to create divisions in 
the slave States themselves; and to proclaim to the abolition- 
ists of the North that they have advocates and allies of great 
respectability and influence in the bosom of the South, who 
are ready and willing to co-operate with them? I leave it to 
the good sense of every real friend uf Southern interests if this 
is not holding out encouragement to the spirit of infatuation 
which pervades the North upon this subject; whether the aho- 
litionists could desire any surer guaranty of their ultimate suc- 
cess, than to be persuaded that what the partisans of the Ad- 
ministration is the South and Southwest say upon this sthject 
is true? I have said thus much upon this subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, in vindication of my own course in relation to it, against 
the numerous misrepresentations which have been industri- 
Ously propagated respecting it; andI am rather pleased than 
offended that my colleague introduced this topic into the debate. 

My colleague next proceeded to review and criticise various 
passages ofaspeech which he alleges I made at Hartford last fall. 

e first passage which he takes exception to is that in which 
Iam made to say of the Florida war, that itis “an inglorious 
war;”’ and he seems to think that [ would not venture to utter 
such a sentiment here or in Tennessee. My colleague mis- 
takes mealiogether. I have no fears which would restrain me 
from uttering any sentiment on this floor or before the people 
of Tennessee, which I think true, and proper to be spoken 
here. Of the Florida war I have often spoken on this floor, 
ant, although I have always given due credit to the personal 
gallantry of our officers and soldiers, both regular and volun- 
teer, yet |haveever considered the war an “ inglorious’’ one. 
What have our arms achieved in that ill-fated war that can be 
denominated glorious? Whathave they done, more than to 
save their honor? We have had, at different perinds of the 
war, as many as three Major Generals upon the field of opera- 
tions; and of each of them may it not with some truth be said 
that, like a distinguished here of the Revolution, under circum- 
stances not quite similar, “he has exchanged his Northern lau- 
rels for Southern willows?” I know how delicate and sensitive 
a thing asoldier’s honor is, therefore I will not say that our ge- 
nerals have not accomplished all that could be accomplished, 
under the circumstances. I know that as gallant a band of 
men as ever met in martial array submitted to all the sacrifices, 
privations and perils, not oniy of savage war, but of a country 
and climate more deadly than the enemy himself, from my na- 
tive State; and [ would not undervalue their services, nor those 
of any other section or State. But, after all, I put it to the can- 
dor of every gentleman — to say, whether a war which 
has already cost so much precious blood and _ fifteen millions of 
treasure—a war waged through three campaigns against some 
twelve or fifteen hundred half-starved Indians and negroes, at 
the most, by well-supplied armies, from two to more than eight 
times their number—a war so unequal in numbers, yet suc- 
cessful only, if successful at all, rather by cutting off the sup- 
plies of the enemy than by conqueat in battle, can be called glo- 
> in any sense which can cause an American heart to dilate, 

feel proud that he is an American? I repeat here, in my 
place, and upon this foor, that the Florida war is an inglorious 
one; and made eo chiefly by the neglect and m t 
of the Executive heads of the Government, not from any defi 
ciency of courage and enterprice in aur regular or citizen 
soldiers 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


: Passage from the same 

ich Lam represented as having spoken of the . 

this Honse asap 28#te, timid, and plnecereing mdaljority.! 
My colleague can have had nu ¢they object in bringing fie 
statement to the notice of the committee but wc benevolent 
one of bringing me into personal collision with the gentlemen 
who compose the majority of this body, He, ne doubt, su 

that I will be embarrassed and confounded by having this ‘ 
of my speech thus brought to the notice of the gentlemen why 
were the subjects of the remark. My colleague, I trust, will 
find that he misappreheads me. Such a sentiment I would 
not utter; such a character of the members of this House I 
certainly Would not attempt to draw, when speaking in the 
House, because it would not be admissible or quite parliamen. 
tary to do so. Of the inftuence of the Executive, and of the 
power of party discipline in this House, Ihave often spoken in 
the most Jecided language on this floor. So far { might pro: 
perly go here. As to whether I uttered the sentiment in the 
precise terms imputed to me in the passage es by my 
colleague from the Hartford speech, I can neither admit nor 
deny. Fhe printed speech from which my colleague quotes, 
I never saw or read, except sach extracts from it as filled the 
columns of the Administration press im Tennessee during the 
winter. I never saw the manuscript froin which it was print- 
ed, nor did I know that it would be published. & must have 
been published by some person who took notes of it in the 
usual way, when it was delivered ; but, in justice to the repor. 
ter, whoever he was, TI must say that I found all the extracts 
alluded to, although selected, no doubt, on the ground that they 
were the most objectionable parts of the speech, substantially 
corrett, and I wondered how so much general accuracy could 
have been attained, under the circumstances. & may, in the 
excitement of the moment, have used the precise form of ex: 
pression in speaking of the majority in Congress imputed to 
me; but I beg Jeave to say that the terms there used would not 
express my deliberate sentiments in relattop to the majority of 
this House. I have too much respect for a large portion of the 
sentlemen of this House, cones the majority, to use that 
language as descripuve of them. The terms employed are 
liable totwo e&ceptions. They are too harsh, and tmply more 
censure than I would deliberately bestow iti speaking of a large 
number of the members in the majority; but, on the other 
hand, they fall far short of the severity with which I would be 
compelled tu speak, if it shonld be made my duty to express 
my opinion of another dnd smaller portion of them. 

The next ground of charge alleged aoes me by my col 
league is another passage of the speech at Hartford, in whiel 
he says I charged the late President of the United States with 
having violated and trampled upon the Constitution. My col- 
league wishes to know, if I really entertained such opinions of 
the conduct of the late President, why I did not move an im- 
peachment against him in this House. As I did not do so, my 
colleague infers that I am in the habit of making unfounded 
charges against the ldte President and his administration.(5) 1} 
can inform my colleague that I made no charge in my speech 
at Hartford which I have not often made upon this floor, and 
during the most palmy days of the power and populariy of the 
late Executive Chief. It has been my opinion, and I have not 
yet parted from it, that the late President did trample upon 
some of the most important and vital principles of the Con- 
stitution. ‘That ne impeachment was actually moved against 
him, was not because there was any doubt that the Constitu- 
tion was invaded and trampled upon, nor because the subject 
escaped attention at the time; for, sir, 1, for one, did call the 
attention of this House to the subject, and declared my solewn 
convicuon to be, that until a great example should be exhibited 
of the power and justice of this House by impeachment, the 
evils of which we most complained would be progressive. 
And Iquestioned whether any other adequate remedy could be 
applied under the Constitution. But, sir, I did not think of 
moving an impeachment against the late President, because, 
considering his great popularity and influence with the people— 
that, during the last years of his administration, and which were 
clearly the wotst, he was sustained in all his conduct by a great 
majority in this House and in the Senate—I held that to pro- 
voke, Without the power to restrain, would only vate the 
evils of the times, and bring additional injury upon the country 
and its institutions. An impeachment under such circum- 
s‘ances was not to be thought of by a prudent statesman. But, 
it is not the late President only that I am of the opinion has 
transgressed and trampled upon the Constitution. Tne present 
Executive Chief holds principles of administration, nay, more, 
he openly sanctions them in his practice, which, in my opinion, 
are clearly subversive of the very foundation on which the 
Constitution reposes; and it is further my opinion that the Pre- 
sident himself, together with several of the Chiefs of Depart- 
ments, has been guilty of such high misdemeanors—vf such 
acts, both of omission and commission, in the conduct and 
management of various branches ef the public ser . 
abuses of power and violations of duty—as make them justly 
liable to impeachment. And that my colleague, who has intro- 
duced this subject, may see how gravely I have viewed it, and 
how much attention I have bestowed upon it, I will inform him 
that I now hold in my hand eleven articles of charge againet 
them, upon every one of which it is my deliberate and solemn 
conviction they could be properly impeached and convicted, 
according to the soundest principles yo to such a pro 
ceeding and such a responsibility. ese cha 1 have, 


months ago, well considered, thrown into form, laid by for 
use at the proper time. That time is not now. Whether the 
time will come at all, when it will be p r to move a question 


upon them in this House, may be regarded as uncertain; for it 
is not public sentiment alone that I would consider in such @ 
case—it is not a change of majority that ought to weigh in 
coming to the conclusion that such a movement would be pro- 
per; all the circumstances of the times must be we’ ; bur, 
above all, when every other circumstance is favorable, it will 
remain to “be considered what the effect of such a proceeding, 
supposing it to be prosecuted successfully, would have upon 
the future action of our political systern. Still 1 incline to the 
opinion that this great constitutional remedy will have to be 
exercised against some one or more of the great fi 

of the et before we can ever effect a radical cure of 
some of the most dangerous and growing vices of adminietra- 
tion. The remedy by the ballot-box has heretofore failed to 
produce any effect upon what J consider far the worst and most 
threatening feature developed in the progress of the great expe 


(5) I believe the remarks made in the House by my colleague, 
upon the duty of maying an i ment, are Omitted in his 
printed speech, 
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SE 
riment we are making in government. Violations of the prin- 
ciples and maxi ns which, I maintain, are ented to be held in 
the first rank of importance in a Republican Government, are 
becoming 80 common as fo longer to excite public attention, 
But, sir, if our insututions stand, the auention of the people 
must be roused to the point of resentment and correction. 
of the abuses, and the greatest of all, in my opinion, that 
prevails in the practice of tie Government, though I know it 
does not so strike Many ot those whom I now address, is the as- 
sumption onthe part of the Executive of the right to convert 
all the public offices and employments under the Consutuuion 
and laws into the wages of partisan servive. The practice of 
putting men into places of high and important trusts, rather 
that the offices may afford then the means of making their for- 
tunes, than with any view to. the public interest; the practice 
of removing or dispensing with faithful, public officers merely 
because they will not. consent to sacrifice their polideal inte- 
grity and independence of character—this I consider the foun 
dation of all the abuses that have of late prevailed in the vari- 
ous branches of the public service.” It was the principle that 
jay at the bottom of this practice—I mean the principle of con- 
verting every thing that partakes of the character of Executive 
patronage into productive political capital—that was the prime 
cause of the derangement of the currency, and all the accumu- 
Jated evils which ffowed ftom that source. Sir, ali the world, 
I mean this little world ef ours, the people of the United 
States, appear now to be exclusively absorbed and occu- 
jed with this question of the currency. The great, and, it 
is said, only issue which is now pending between the two great 
litical parties in the country is a bank.or the Sub-Tyeasury, or 
QO Bank. Tlowever imporiant that issue may be, Mr. Chair- 
man, I beg leave to express the opinion that itis still a subor- 
dinate issue. It possesses only a fleeting and temporary im- 
portance when contrasted with the real issue formed between 
the party in power and the Opposition, Sir, there isa prior 
issue, and one of far greater importance. Whatever may be 
the decision at this time upon the question of a Bank, or of the 
Su6-Treasury; whatever may be the character of the plan for 
the future management of the finances of the country, or for 
the regulation of the currency, which may be adopted by this 
Congress or the next, the whole subject is connected with inte- 
rests so active and powerful, so vital to the pursuits of trade 
and accumulation, that nothing we may do will stand longer 
than a few years, ifit shall not be found expedient and advan- 
tageous to those interests, unless, indeed, the adoption of the 
Sub-Treasury shall so insrease the already swollen tide of 
Executive influence and power as to bear down and quite over- 
whelm all obscructions, Sir, I repeat, that the true issue is, 
whether all political power and control in this country are to 
be concentered in but ene department of the Government. And 
1 cannot cease to remember, and to urge upon the atiention of 
the people, that the man who now enjoys the highest honor, 
and fills the highest station under the Constitution and laws, 
was the first, of any high pretensions to character and influ 
ence, who openly avowed and inculcated the fatal doctrine that 
public offices and employments are the proper objects of poli- 
tical strife, and the just rewards of party service. His corre- 
spondence with President Monroe, in 1823, upon the subject of 
the appointment of a postinaster at Albany will confirm all I 
gay upon this subject. There, tvo, it will be found that he was 
the first to desire to taint the Post Office Department with this 
foul blot, and to insist that the power of appointment in that, as 
in all the other branches of the public service, should be exer 
cised with a view to political and party results. 

My colleague has quoted another part of the speech at Hart- 
ford, in which Iam represented as having stated that I Anew 
members of Congress who had sat in this House and voted for 
the Administration under a promise of office, and as a reward 
therefor. And my colleague thought proper to state that he 
could see no difference between a member who would sit by, 
having such a knowledge, and not disclose it, and a member 
who would thus sell himself to the party in power. — Sir, lam 
sure that I could not have used the language imputed to me in 
this instance. I would not have used such language without a 
personal knowledge of the fact stated, and that is one which 
rarely or scarcely ever admits ofsuch knowledge. 

[Mr. Torney here said thai the statement was, “that mem- 
bers were known” to have sv acted. } 

That would still be too strong a mode of expression to convey 
my meaning. I must have intended to say that members of 
this House were understood or believed to have voted for the 
Administration, from day to day, and month to month, under a 
promise of office; that their objects were so apparent as to 
cause them to be pointed at, and that they actually received of- 
fice afterwards. Such must have been the substance of what I 
stated in the speech referred to; and I could appeal to many 
gentlemen upon this fleur for the truth of the charge. I did not 
refer to members ot the present Congress, for there had been no 
such test furnished of their motives or objects. But during the 
late Congress, especially, and the preceding one, | now reaffirm 
that there were several striking instances of the kind—iastances 
in which the course of certain members was marked, and re- 
marked upon—instances in which it was said amouy many of 
the more observant members of the Opposition, when speaking 
of some particular member, “there is a man who has got his 
assurances,” and In due time will be translated from this House; 
and in every instance of this kind, whic fel! ander my notice, 
except one, these suspicions were duly confirmed, and the ho- 
norable member placed ina haven of rest, secure from the 
storms and strife of Congressional service. Ican state, for the 
information of my colleague, a still stronger case of the won- 
derful fulfilment of a prophecy in ourday. In making certain 
party arrangements, the conduct of one genileman was so re- 
markable, that another predicted, at the time, that he had made 
his bargain; that in due time he would expect to be placed in 
one of the highest stations under the Governme:t, and the sta- 
tion was named. Those to who: the remark was made were 
incredulous to the existence of such profligacy; but, behold, 
after the lapse of a decent intervel of time, the prophecy was 
mitaculously fulfilled to the letter? But my colleague thinks 

in such a case, I ought to have given information to the 

Ouse, or tothe late committee of investigation, and tu have 
named the individuals. Ti.is would not only be a very invidi- 
us task, but it might also be productive of gre t injustice to 
the individuals suspected. The circumstances upon which 
conclusions are drawn against the motives of members in this 
Tespect, are often of such a nature as to make Lut little impres- 
sioa upon the careleas observer, and prove sometimes deceptive 
tothe most waichful. In scarcely any case of the kind could 
Positive evidente be adduced. It is, generally, only after the 
gonsummativn of the arrangement, by the acceptance of office, 
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that suspicion becomes stubborn fact; and then there is ee!ldom 
any adequate inducement to prosecute an inquiry in) (bie Hous 
Toat the frequent appointment of members of Congress is a 
great abuse, wud to show the true nature and consequences 0! 
such a practice, I will read, for the edification of my colleague 
an authority which I know he will respect. 1 allude to the 
celebrated letter of the late President to the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture, in which, after strongly recommending an amendment of 
the Constitution prohibiting the appointment of members ot 
Congress to office, he diaws the following picture of the conse- 
quences of a conunuance of so dangerousa practice: 

“Butif this change im the Constitution should not be obtain- 
ed, and important appuintments continue to devolve on the re- 
presentatives in Congress, it requires no depth of thought to be 
convinced that corruption will be the order of the day; and 
that, under the garb of conscientious sacrifice, to establish pre 
cedents for the public good, evils of serious importance to the 
freedom and prosperity of the Republic muy arise. It is through 
this channel that the people may expect to be attacked in their 
constitutional sovereignty, and where tyranny may be weil ap 
prehended to spring up in some favorable emergency.”’ 

Yet, in the face of this solemn denunciation of the corrupt 
and fata] consequences of appointing members ef Congress to 
office, General Jackson appointed between forty and fifty mem- 
bers of Congress to office during his single Administration!!! 
A greater number, I believe, than was appointed by all pre- 
ceding administrations! IfIlam not alaiioen there have been 
nearly, if not quite, sixty appointments of members of Con- 
gress to office since the dominant party came into power; for, 
sir, this practice has not ceased since the present incumbent of 
the white house assumed the control of public affairs, Have 
we not lately seen one of the members of this House suddenly 
taken from among us and transferred to a distinguished station, 
under circumstances, when considered in connection with cer- 
tain official changes and arrangements which grew out of it, 
which stamp it one of the grossest and most scandalous trans- 
actions ofthe kind ever perpetrated in the face of any public? I 
regarded these officia! arrangements at the time as an offence 
against public decency; and if they can be renewed at pleasure, 
without exciting the indignation of the country, I shall consider 
that there is nohepe remaining for the preservation of this Go- 
vernment in any tolerable purity. So open, so shamelessa de- 
fiance of allsense of shame and decency was never attempted, 
even in the days of Walpole, palpable and monstrous as were 
the corruptions of his administration. Yet, sir, 1 would not 
be thought illibera! upon this subject. . [know the apology that 
is nade for Gen. Jackson’s violation of his own avowed prin- 
ciples upon this subject; and TI think that, since there was no 
amendment of the Constitution, he might be excused for ap- 
pointing a few members of Congress to office. It often hap- 
pens that the ablest men, and those best qualified to promote 
the public service in particular branches of it, are members of 
Congress. But, sir, thiscan be no justificat:on of the abuse of 
this privilege which has been practised of late. Nor, when I 
speak of the acceptance of office by members, after a term of 
uoscrupulous party service here, do I mean to say that all who 
acceptoffice are of this class. Ihave too high a respect for the 
genera! character of the House, I bave too high an estimate of 
human nature, to make suchacharge. On the contrary, mem. 
bers of both Houses of Congress, without doubt, are sometimes 
brought to accept particular employments, orto take charge of 
particular departments of the = service, contrary to their 
own wishes, or because they believe they can thereby render 
important service to their country or their party. To maintain 
the character of this House especially, and to preserve the con- 
fidence of the people in its general integrity and respecta- 
bility, I regard as one of the first duties of a patriot and 
Statesman in this country. If any thing I have said here 
or elsewhere may be thought to have a contrary bearing— 
if at any time I am supposed to have spoken in disparage- 
ment of it, let it be borne in mind that, to insure the public 
respect, it is necessary to point out and, if possible, to reme- 
dy imperfections which would soon destroy ,1ts authority 
and respectability. And Lalso ask gentlemen to remember who 
commenced this war upon the characters of this House and of the 
representatives of the people. Who are they who for years, in 
the official organ of the Administrat’on, in the public journals, * 
generally, in its interest, and sometimes in this House, have 
held them up as unfaithful and unworthy of any great public 
trust? that they were Bank-bought, and that the Executive 
alone could be relied upon to maintain the rights and interests 
ofthe people? Sir, in the whole history of party warfare, there 
is not, in my opinion, a parallel to be tound for the sysiem of 
unqualified abuse and detraction which was for years pursued 
by the press in the service of the Administration, againat the 
character, motives, and conduct of the representatives of the 
people in this House But, sir, the momenta marcy was s¢ 
cured in both Houses, who favored the views of the Executive, 
the tone of the partisans of power is suddenly changed; the Se- 
nate and House are filled with true patriots, worthy of the high 
trust with which the people have clothed them! And it is now 
only members ofthe minority who are fiithless. It is now a 
high offence to impugn the motives and condnet of the Senate or 
House of Represeniauives—the coostituuonal guardians of the 
tnterests and Jiberties of the country! 

But my colleague says that if] had any knowledge of such 
improper and corrupt conduct on the part of members of Con- 
gress as I alleged in my speech at Hartford, | was bound to 
have disclosed it to the commutiee of investigation, when called 
as a Witness before it. My colleague, in another part of his re- 
marks, took the same ground in relation to the frauds alleged to 
exist Inthe execution of the Creek treaty of 1832; and hein both 
cases strongly insinuated that, either way, I had been guilty of a 
gross dereliction ofduty. His argument was, in substance. that 
if 1 had no know!edge of a corrupt motive in the appomtment 
of members of Congress, or of actual trands in the execution of 
the Creek treaty, | had made unfounded charges; or, if 1 had 
such knowledge, | ought to have maize the disclosure before the 
committee of Investigation, when 1 was sworn to tell the whdle 
truv,, in relation to any abuses or corruption of the Administra- 
tion, within my knowledge. (6.) 





(6) My colleague, in his printed speech, has enlarged npon 
his remarks in the Honse upon this topic, What hethen only 
insinuated, and urged by way of argument and inference in the 
Hlouse, he now charges directly, and is, besides, more specific. 
Near the conclusien of his printed speech will he found the fol- 
lowing statement’ “IT would next use his [my] evi" ence, given 
on oath before a celebrated select committee of the Ih , when 
and where he was, after being firet sworn to tell the whole truth, 
minutely inverrogated as to his knowledge of Executive frauds, 
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My colleague, in connection with im pont of the eub'ect 
stated that I had not, after all, pointed out the existence of . y 
fraud in the execution of the Creek treaty commi ted by ‘he 
Governmentagents My charge was, that the frauds conimitted 
on the Creek nation were the result either of the incompetency 
or bad faith of the agents of the Government, and that the Ex- 
ecutive was responsible for having committed such important 
duties to such improper hands; and as to the question whether 
any frauds had heen actually committed, I read from the com 
munication of one of the agenis concerned In the execucion of the 
treaty to the Secretary of War, stating that he had good reason 
to believe that nineteen out of twenty ofall the contracts certified 
by himself for the sale and trans(fer of Indian Utles were fraudu 
lent! Stronger proof of the truth of a charge Tdo not think can 
be adduced, If the agent had been both competent and faithful, 
frauds to such an extent would certainly never have been per- 
petrated, especially when we remember that 1 was the express 
duty of the agent to see that the Indians were not cheated, 

_ Now, sir, I will answer the charge of dereliction of duty be 

fore the committee of invesugation, It is true that] was sum- 
moned before that committee—a committee packed, and com- 
posed of a majority of thorough-paced partisans of power—to 
make good all the charges of abuse and corruption which I had 
ever in debate in this House alleged to exist in the administra 

tion of theGovernment. And] was summoned to do this by 
the committee at the express suggestion, or, rather, dictation of 
the Presicent of the United States. Yes, sir, the President of 
the United States, in effect, ordered me to be summoned to give 
the sanction of my eath to all the charges I had ever maie 
against his Administration on this floor, under penalty, upon 
fatiure thereof, to stand before the American people “a con. 
victed calumniator.”’ A grosser violation of the essential and 
fundamental privileges of this House never was perpetrated; 
and yet the House stood by a passive observer, and took no or- 
der upon the subject. If the true spirit of constitutional liber- 
ty had pervaded this House at that time; if that watechiul 
jealousy of every approach of arbitrary power, so necessary 
to guard the public liberty, had then any abiding place here, 
such a proceeding would never have transpired jin this 
Capito). 

Sir, the majority, the supporters of the party in power, slept 
over their own v o!ated rights, and the rights of all the people 
of this country, when they permitted a member of this House, 
for words spoken indebate, to be subjected to such an inquist 
tion by order of the President. Why I waived my privilege 
upon that occasion, how far I did so, for what reasons I thought 
proper to answer upon oath before that committee, the manner 
in which J was interrogated, the protest which I submitted, 
will show more fully and satisfactorily than any thing further I 
can say now, andl beg here indulgence of the committee to 
have it read, 

(The Crerx of the House read the protest filed with the evi 
dence given by Mr. Ret on oath before the committee of inver- 
tigation in 1837.) 

Mr. Bex. resumed and said : To show my colleague that the 
Creek frauds did not escape my notice in the evidence I gave 
befere the committee, I beg leave to read that part of it 
which relates te this subject, and I think my colleague will 
find that he has fallen inw an error in supposing that I had 
failed to disclose what I knew of that branch of the abuses of 
the Government. 

(Here Mr. But read that part of the testimony given be 
fore the commitiee o/ investigation which relates to frauds in 
the Creek nation. } 

Mr. Bexi resumed and said: I trust my colleague is now 
fully satisfied upon this point. 

y colleague next read another possage from the speech de 
livered before a portion of my constituents, at Nashville, in 
1835, in which I stated that I had never failed in showing a pro- 
per respect for General Jackson, and (that I had faithfully sup 
ported his Administration, “and in every instance with that 
degree of zeal which could consistently and reasonably be ex 
pected.” q 

My colleague refers to this declaration of mine, in 1835, as a 
proof of insiucerity on my part, and to show that my conduct 
since that time has been at variance with my Pee. My 
colleague a!so has asserted that | have changed my principles— 
asks what new lights have flashed upon me—complains, net 
that I have changed, but that | should abuse my old political as- 
sociates, whose principles I have deserted, and he could assign 
no other than a corrupt motive for the change of my politics. It 
may surprise other gentlemen as well as my cojleague to hear 
that, up tothis day, I have never failed in personal respest to 
Gen. Jackson. There are some members of this House who can 
never discriminate betweea personal abuse or invective and the 
fair and proper use of that essential privilege in a free conntry— 
the privilege of indulging in free and open discussion, and in 
severe and pointed denunciation of public character and con 
duct. Whilel have often spoken of General Jackson’s pubiic 
conduct ia such terms as I thought they merited, I repeat that! 
have never said a word which wag intended to be, or can be pro- 
perly considered, personally offensive to him. In speaking of 
his public life and conduct, I have forborne many expreselors 
which a parliamentary license might justify. For example, I 
have never said that General Jackson was a usurper, @ tyrant, 











* a despot, or a dictator, though I believe he has assumed powers 


not vested in him by the Constitution and laws, and that he har, 
in many instances, acted in a manver arbitrary, despotic, and 
corruptions, or usurpatiens, and, in answer thereto, fully ac 
quitted, not unly the Executive himsel!, but all the heaus o! De-_ 
partments, of any charge or imputation.” 
If any one shal! fcel either interest or curiosity enough to form 

a correct estima‘e cf the character of the assailante habitually 
employed against me, and also to form some idea of the atro 
cious calumnies which find countenance among the leaders of 
the party in power, he need trouble himself no further than to 
consider well the import oj the statement above quoted from the 
printed speech of my colleague, and then to turn te the extracts 
from my protest and the evidence given by me before the select 
committee. It will be seen that, inthe single short sentence quo- 
ted, there are atleast four ()stinet and palpable misrepresenta- 
tions of grave matters of fact, ail of Which are of record, and there 
misrenrezentations, there (ore, admit no defensive cavil or pal. 
hatio.. 1. A single question was propounded to me in commit. 
tee, an/ no more, which! submitted to answei only ina qualified 
mannet. 2. That question was limited to any dct within my 
knowledge ofeither of the heads of Departments which was 
either corrupt, or 1 violationof official duty. 3. I did rot, in 
my answer, aequifany of the Execii.ve chiefs of eny charge, 


4. Nor did T geguit theyn of gny Aik 614. 
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dictatorial; nor have Lever attributed to him private motives of 
interests as the reasons for his public conduct; and lappeal to 
ali those with whom Tam in habits of intimate friendship w say 
whether lam in the habit of indulging, even in private conver- 
sation, in personalinve tive against him. 

Now, sir, as to the charge that I have changed my princi 
ples. ‘This has been the etanding theme of my opponeuts ever 
since I declared against the candidate of the Balumere Conven- 
tion; but I defy iny colleague, or any other member of this 
House, vr any man in the whole country, to pot to any act, or 
vote, or speech of mine, in the course of ten yearw’ service in 
this House, in which | have manifested a change of principle. 
Bir, this deciaration does not depend on my personal assevera 
tion. The journals of this House contain the record of my 
voles, and numervus printed speeches may be referred to tu 
contradict or confirm what I assert. Ican confidently point to 
the record, and defy the severest scrutiny of my enemies to pro- 
duce the eviden-e of any change of those political principles 
which | avowed and acted upon from the first moment I had the 
honor of a seat in this House to thisgoodday. The subject we 
are now discussing is direcily connected with ore of the most 
exciting, and, in a political pointof view, most perileus mea- 
sures of policy adopted in the early part of General Jackson’s 
administration: I mean the policy of Indian removal. I gave 
~ zealous and hearty support to it in its origin, and at a time 
when there wasabare majority in this House in ite favor. 
When have l,in any instance, failed still to give it my zealous 
and faithful support in the seven or eight years of its operation! 
a at this moment giving It my support as zealously as in 
1R30, 

The next great question which arose under General Jackson’s 
administration, was presented distinctly by the celebrated veto 
of the Maysville road bill. The expediency and policy of adopt- 
ing a system of internal improvements by the Federal Govern- 
ment Waa then one of the most prominent and important ques- 
tong ef the day. [had made up my mind upon that question 
before General Jackson came into power. 1 opposed the sys- 
tern with zeal and industry, and [have continued to oppose it up 
to this time. Thaveeven gone beyond General Jackson in my 
opporiiion to this system; I have kept the faith upon this point 
of lusearly creed even better than himself and most of his fol- 
lowers, ‘The journals of this House shall be my witness. 

The next great question which arose in the early part of Gen. 
Jackeon’s administration, was the tariff. Were again I concur. 
red with the Administration in its Views and measures in rela 
tien to that eubject. With General Jackson, I war oj;posed to 
excessive or prohibitory duties for any purpose, while 1 neither 
denied the power nor the expediency of affurding incidental pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures; and whereia have I departed 
from my principles in relanon to this great question of national 
policy? Ideny that | have given the slightest evidence of such 
change. With the late Administration, | was opposed to nullifi- 
cation. tam sull opposed to nullification reper J remaining 
subject of great interest and importance, which agitated and di- 
vided the country during Gen. Jackson’s administrauion, and 
which was held up as atest of political principle, was the bank 
queation. My course in relation to this subject, it has suited the 
purposes of my enemies to pervert and misrepresent in every 
form, and by the propagation of the must infamous calumnies. 
Thia question wae not even thought of, or, if thought of, was 
never mentioned, or heeded, before General Jackson was ac- 
tually instalied in power; at all events, it was not agitated in 
Tennessee before that time; and, in the spring of 1852, a shori 
time before the question of the recharter of the late United 
States Bank was decided in thia House, the principal citi- 
zens of Nashville, the merchants and other business men, 
who were the intimate associates and neighbors of Gen. Jack- 
son, did not know his opinions upon this subject. A few 
months before chat time, in the fall of 1831, at a public meeting 
called to express the sentiments of the inhabitants of Nashville 
upon the subject of the recharter of that institution, one of the 
present Senators from Tennessee (Mr. Grunpy] actually at- 
tended the meeting, and by his address defeated the expression 
of the sentiment of the neeting, by alleging that it might em- 
barrass General Jackson's administration, or do an injury tothe 
objects they had in v ew, by expressing their opinions, inasmuch 
as it would be presumed every where that their opimion would 
reflect the opinion of General Jackson himself. I refer to this 
anecdote 19 show how care‘ully General Jackson disguised his 
own opinions’ npon this question. All that was said in his 
early message continued to be regarded as equivocal, and by 
no meane decisiveot his course. When the question wae pre- 
sénted in this Mouse in 1X2, Lexpressed my opinion upon the 
subject in debate upon this floor, and! then only expressed the 
opinion which [had entertained before; and I take this occasion, 
ja this pince, andin the most solemn manner, to declare that the 
man dees not live who can truly say that T have changed any 
ypinion of mine connected with this whole subject, from the 
time I took my seat in this House, now more than ten yearsago, 
I defy the utmost malice of ny enemies to point to the slightest 
evidence ofa change of sentiment upon this subject, either in 
the journals of this House, or in any speech of mine either writ- 
ten or unwritten. I have, ever since 1 came into Congress, ad- 
mitted admitted the expediency of a National Bank, and atthe 
same time held that the question of constituiional power must 
be recarded as settled the long practice and acquiéscence of 
the country; (7) but still, sir, when, by means of the power and 
popularity of Genera! Jackson, concurring with the interests of 
party, both the late Bank and the idea of any Bank of the United 
States had been successfully assailed and brought into great 
odium with the people, [to k the ground that IT would not be 
bestrumental in chartering any Bank of the United States until 
ihe people were convinced of their error, and were ready to 
acquiesce in the necessity of such an institution. So strong and 
lively has been my sense of the mischiefsto the country which 
have, and mustever, spring frem the connection of such a snb- 
ject with the conflicts of party, that I have long since made up 
my mind never to agree to a measure of the kind in opposition 
to a powerful minority. However strange it may appear to 
some geatiemen, I will state this further fact, that even during 
the canvass of last summer, and after the sentiment had become 
almost universal in a large portion of my district, that nothing 

(7) TL voted against the bill to recharter the United States 

Bank in 1822, for the reasons stated in the apeech | made upon 
it at the time, and which did vot deny either the expediency 
of constitutionality of a bank. Itis proper, also, to add, that 
1 protested against the removal of the deposites; but when 
they were removed, although I did not defend that mea- 
— I refused, under the circumsta.ces, to vote for their res'o- 
ration, 
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but a Bank of the United Statee could remedy the disorders of 
the currency and ex es, and restore the prosperity of the 
country, I repeatedly and openly declared to my constituents 
that I would not, during the present Congress, or at any future 
time, give my votein favorof a Bank of the United States as 
long asa charter could only be carried by a mere majority in 
Congrese, unless I should be imperatively instructed by them; 
and when I declared the certain evils of such a course, and 
pointed out the fatal consequences of the protracted party war- 
tare which might be expected to grow out of it, and the uncer- 
tain issue of it, they had corfidence enough in my judgment, 
and in the honesty of my intentions, to acquiesce in my course. 

I have now enumerated al! the great and leading questions 
which marked the early part of General Jackson’s administia- 
tion. In which of them have I faltered? Where is the evi- 
dence of the change of which my colleague speaks? But my 
colleague is not the only organ of this cha:ge againstme. 1 
observe that in a late biographical sketch cf a distinguished in- 
dividual, (Mr. Potx,] published in one of the periodicals of 
the day, which aspires to respectability, (the Democratic Re- 
view,) the same base calumny is propagated in the mdst offen- 
sive connection.(8) 3 

But my colleague inquires how it happened that I continued 
to give my support to General Jackson’s administration during 
av many years, when the saine abuses existed of which I now 
complain; the same violations of the Constitution; the same 
extravagance in the national expenditures. My colleague 
spoke particularly of the increase in the expenditures, and af- 
firmed that 1 was a party to it, and responsible for it, by my 
votes. I can inform my colleague that he does me gross injus- 
tice in this statement, and that he will find, by referring to the 
journals of this House, that [ voted against a large portion of 
the expenditures of each year of General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, which, in my opinion, were not sanctioned by any 
sound policy or principle. I therefore deny the responsi- 
biliry attempted to be thrown upon me. But upon this ques- 
tion of expenditure, as well as in regard to various other 
abuses of power during the late Administration, T will inform 
my colleague it was within the last three years only that they 
were alarmingly developed. The annual expenditures in 
1829, exclusive of the public debt, were $12,659,490; in 1830, 
$13,229,533; in 1831, $13,864,067; in 1832, $16.516,088. By the 
pension act of 1832, and some other extraordinary demands 
upon the Treasury, the expenditures of 1533 rose to the sum of 
$22,713,755, exclusive of the public debi; but in 1834, they were 
reduced to $18,495,417, and jn 1835 to $17,573,141. There is, as 
my colleague will see, a vast disproportion between these sums 
and the $30,000,000 and upwards to which the annual expendi- 
tures of the Government have Jately risen, and which, I fear, 
we are never to see reduced. The annual expenditures prior 
to 1936 do not much exceed an average increase over the expen- 
ditures of the former adiuinistration, of which T would com- 
plain. They come within the limit which | have often said in 
this House I regarded as not going beyond a just proportion 10 
the increased population, resources, and necessary public esta 
blishments of the country. Astothe other abuses of which | 
complain, it is true that some of them existed in every period 
of General Jackson’s administration; but I deny that they ever 
had my sanction for one moment. Besides the great and lead- 
ing questions which arose in the early part of General Jack- 
son’s administration, of which I have already spoken, there 
were certain other important principles and measures of Go 
vernment which he came into power pledged to carry out; end 
before he actually assumed the Government, they were 1e- 
garded as the peculiar and distinguishing principles of his 
party. Among these may be enumerated the limitation of Ex- 
ecutive patronage, and a thorough reform of all the abuses 
which had brought the patronage of the Government into con- 
flict with the freedom of elections. Under this head, all inter- 
ference of public officers in elections, and all removals from 
office for opinion’s sake, were denounced as corrupting in their 
tendency, and dangerous, to the last degree, to the purity and 
stability of our free institutions. Sir, these important principles 
were disregarded in the early part of the late Administration, end 
before the close of it they were openly violated, and in practice 
utterly repudiated. But, sir, I then opposed and protested 
against these albuses, and I defy mortal manto show any case in 
which they had my approval. Upoa all these questions, and 
many more, it will be found, upon a proper ecrutiny, that 
General Jackson never did have my support. Yet, sir, ! am 
denounced and calumpiated for having changed my principles, 
when I have stood fast by them during my whole public life, by 
the very men and their instruments who have themselves viola- 
ted and treated with indifference or contempt nearly every prin- 
ciple to which they stood pledged when they first came into 
power. 

My celles zue suppose that he finds in anothet passage of my 
speech at Nashville, in the spring of 1835, con ve evidence 
of the inconsistency and insincerity of my public course and 
professions. Inthat speech I referred to the efforts which the 
enemies of Judge White were making to seduce the people in- 
tothe belief that he and his friends in Tennessee were the or- 
ponents of General Jackson and bis administration; and I ex- 

ressed the opinion that the friends of Judge White would “ad- 
Sess to the administration of General Jackson, from consist- 
ency and respect for their own character, and because the 
would be supporting their own ene ries.” Well, sir, suc 
were the views and intentions of the leading frienda of Judge 
White in Tennessee at the period of the speech quoted by my 
colleague. They had supported certain leading principles of 
General Jackson’s administration up to that time, in which they 
had differed from the Opposition, as well as from a considerable 
portion of the supporiers of the same Administration. They did 
not intend to desert their principles by supporting Judge White. 
They neither intended to desert nor defeat their party, but to re- 
generate it; to rescue it, if possible, from the guidance of bad 
men, and to restore it to its vriginal principles. They could not 
foresee that, by uni'ing with the Opposition, they could effect 
any great or patriotic purpose; while, on the other hand, it was 
held to betheir true policy, and it was clearly their wisest 
course, to preserve their former relations with General Jack- 
son, and to deserve the confidence and respect of the maes of 
the people, his ardent supporters. General Jackson’s populari- 
ty and influence were then in their meridian height; his name 
alone was a tower of strength; he was in his last term. He 





(8) It can scarcely have happened that the distinguished sub- 
ject of the memoir, alluded to in my speech, d.d not give his 
deliberate Sanction to all the material statements in it; and I 
a hazard nothing in regarding him as the responsible 
author, 
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could not be removed from power; and two years would ¢| se 
his political career. It wasregarded as worse than idle to a:. 
tempt to overthrow his power in the short term that remaiued 
of his administration. How well the friends of Judge Whirg 
understood the power of General Jackson’s name and infty. 
ence was soon fully and fatally demonstrated. When the name 
of Judge White was firet presented as a candidate, nearly the 
whole Southwest hailed the annunciaiion with joy and saus 
faction; but I wish, for the sake of our free institutions, tha: 
the sequel had never deen revealed to the world. The mo. 
ment General Jackson was understand to disapprove, hup. 
dreda, nay, sir, thousands, instantly turned about and condemn. 
ed and op ithe movementin favor of Judge White with the 
same zeal with which they had eo recently applauded and sup. 
ported it. 

But my colleague again asks ifthe same abuses, which I have 
denounced in such strong terms, did not exist at that time: and 
why I did not then proclaim them io the country; and how | 
could continue the support of an Administration which prac. 
tised them. 

It is true, sir, as 1 have already stated, that many of these 
abuses did exist—they were k own to me to exist, as well as to 
many others, leading friends of Judge White. 1 allude parti. 
cularly to the great abuse of the appointing power—proscrip. 
tion for opinion’s sake—the irregularities and abuses which 
were suffered in some branches of the public service. In the 
Land Office, in the Post Office Department, in the Indian ser. 
vice, these were known to exist—they were protested againsi— 
and all the influences we could bring to bear were employed 
through every channel which was believed to hold out any hope 
of success, in order to correct them.(9) These things the triends 
of Judge White, in Tennessee, saw an:l deplored. But still, all 
the while, there were other questions which were continually 
agilating andabsorbing public attention; and upon these other 
questions the fiends of Judge White generally acted with the 
Administration, What were they to do under such circum 
stances? The course which wisdom and patriotism and sound 
principle, in their opinion, dictated, they endeavered to pursue, 
To make ineffectual war upon General Jackson’s administra. 
tion, to denounce it for errors and abuses, while it had the sup. 
port of the people upon other great and absorbing questions of 
the day, would not enly have been inconsistent with their own 
course, so far as those questions were concerned, but every pros. 
pect offuture relief and reform would have been blasted. The 
friends of Judge White saw the full exient of the evils of the 
Administration; they saw that many of the cardinal principles 
upon which the late Administration came into power were 
trampled upon. They saw and knew the interests and pas. 
sions that were at work to uphold all the abuses and irregulari. 
ties which were known toexist. They knew the guiding spi. 
rits of Jate, and who were sure to control the ensuing Adminis. 
tration if their plans should succeed. ‘They knew tnata suc. 
cessor had alresdy been agreed upon by those who had exer. 
cised a fatal iufiuence upon General Jackson's administration 
from the commencement. And they resolved, in the only way 
which was open to them, by every constitutional and honorable 
means, touppose and, if possible, to break down a system and 
order of things which they believed, ere long, would afflict the 
country with the greatest calamities. But, sir, the adherents of 
power, and the supporters of the candidate of the party, as he 
was called, were not content with the course which Judge 
White and his friends were disposed to pursue. They calculated 
well the influence of General Jackson’s popularity. They 
provoked, denounced, and insulted the friends of Judge 
White in every form and manner known in the practice of the 
worst faction that ever afflicted a free country, with a deter- 
mination to drive them into opposition to General Jackson's 
Administration. General Jackson himself finally denounced 
them as Ais enemies, as deserters from their principles, and as 
foes to Republican institutions; and thus most of the leading 
friends of Judge White, while they continued faithfully to sup- 

vort all the measures of the late Administration, which they 

ad ever approved, and to sustain the great and le.ding pria- 
ciples upon which they had originally given him their support, 
were driven, by the vivlence and intolerance of their opponents, 
to ,esort to the natural and just law of retaliation for their own 
protection. They found, in the sequel, that they had no choice 
between absolute submission, not only to the undisturbed rule 
of General Jackson while he continued President, which they 
were well disposed to do, but also to his attempts to dictate a 
successor, on the one hand, anda bold and determined opposi- 
tion, on the other. 

My colleague next recurred, for a few moments, to the sub- 
ject under debate. He noticed what 1 had previously said of 
the disposition of the people of Tennessee to acquiesce in the 
permanent residence of the Cherokees in that portion of th ir 
ancient poseessions which lies within the limits of that State 
My colleague thinks Iam mistaken, and that the State would 
not submit fo any course of policy which would allow them to 
remain where they are. When] spoke of the just and bene- 
volent sentiinents which acinated the people of Tennessee upon 
this subject, I expressly referred to a period antecedent to the 
late treaty stipulations, and to the Georgia movement against 
the policy pursued by the Federal Government; a period ante- 
cedent to be efforts made by Ross and the other principal 
chiefs of the Cherokees to establish an Indian State upen such 
a basis as would, in my opinion, have been utterly inconsistent 
with the rights, interests, and sovereignty of several of the 
States of this Union. But for these high pretensions, eet up by 
the Indians themselves, and the opposition of Georgia, I shal! 
believe and reaffirm that the citizens of Tennessee never would 
have sought to possess their lands, or to trench upon any ol 
their ancient privileges. 

My colleague also claims to be the adv. cate of the rights and 
interests of the poor. He, fer one, would not be willing to tx 
the poor man in order to concilia’e “lazy and thieving Indians,” 
or to buy their friendship; and he is, therefore, opposed to the 
amendment offered by me to the bill under discussion. Now, 
sir, I beg leave to say that }am as much in favor of protecting 





(9) Is confirmation of this statement, I could refer to several 
gentlemen wh:o yet adhere to the paity in power, but who con- 
curred fully with me, as often as | conferred with them in the 
opinions expressed as to the existence of abuses in the late 
Administration ; and some of whom united with me in several 
efforts to remedy them. Thetime may come when these gen- 
tlemen may be at liberty to speak upon this subject. | flatiered 
myself that some of them were prepared to brave with me the 
storm which was inevitable in pursuing the only courre which 
remained to effect the desired reform ; but they consulted, pet- 
haps, a sounder discretion. 
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the rights of the industrious and poor as my colleague can be, or 
any one else. I would be as much opposed to taking the bread 
from the mouth of labor as any member of this House; and it is 
precisely upon this ground that I moved the proposition to ap- 
ply two millions of the money which it may he necessary to ex- 

4 in driving the Indians beyond the Mississippi, at the point 
of the bayonet, to the purpose of conciliation, and to induce them 
to remove voluntarily. But it isnot the expense of a forcible 
removal by the military that I propose to avoid by the policy I 
recommend. Though the Indians may remove without raising 
a tomahawk, or levelling a rifle, ata white man, when he sees 
assembled around him an array of five thousand men, yet he 
goes with revenge in his heart, and a concealed resolution to 
seize the first opportunity to wreak it upon the frontier settle. 
ments. Andit is the tens of millions of dollars which will pro- 
bably have to be annually drawn from the industry of the poor, 
as wellas from the pockets of the rich, in supporting a large 
standing army, for the protection of the frontier, that | propose 
to save by the amendment have offered. Itis etfered upon a 
principle of economy, as well as humanity. 

Before he concluded his remarks, my colleague spoke of the 
“eulogies and encomiums”’ I was once in the habit of pronounc- 
ing on Gen. Jackson. He said, if he-had time, he could read 
other extracts from my Nashville speech, to show how I then 
eulogized his conduct and character. My colleague alluded to 
my former course In this respect to demonstrate how strangely 
itcontrasts with my present mode of speaking of that distin- 
guished individual. Now, sir, Ideny that my colleague can 
read any such extracts as he describes from my Nashville 
speech, or from any other speech I ever made, in this House or 
out ofit. I defy him, or any other member, to show that it has 
ever been my habit in my speeches, whether printed or exist- 
ing only in memory, to speak of Gen. Jackson in the fulsome 
strain of adulation and eulogy which is so common with those 
who have no other merit to recommend them to public favor. 
Inever was adependant or hanger-on of that distinguished 
man, though for years I supported the leading measures of his 
Administration faithfully, and even zealously. I havealways 
spoken of Gen Jackson and his services as [thought they de- 
served. I have always conceded to him the due meed of ap- 
plause and gratitute for his military services; and when he first 
came into power as the political chief of the country, I was 
prepared to hail him first in civil renown in our day, had he 
carried out all the. principles he avowed before his elevation; 
but, sir, a blight soon came over that dream; and it is some con- 
solation tome now that I never, even when I had high expec- 
tations of the success of Gen. Jackson’s administration, descend- 
edtocourteither his favor or the public applause, by pro- 
nouncing unmerited eulogies upon his character and services. 

Ihave now answered all the material points of the speech of 
my colleague, I hope, in a manner satisfactory to all who have 
heard me; and I will, therefore, trespass no longer upon the 
attention of the committee. 
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In Senate, April 31, 1838—On the bill to reduce the price of 
certain of the public lands. 

; - CLAY, of Kentucky, tose and addressed the Senate as 

ollows : 

Ihave so often, Mr. President, presented my views to the 
Senate on the sabject of the public domain, that I would wil- 
lingly avoid troubling it on this occasion. But so many changes 
have taken place in this body since I last addressed it, and I 
consider this bill of such vast importance, that I cannot recon 
cile it toa sense ef duty to remain silent. The properadminis- 
tration of our immense public domain jorms one of the highest 
duties of Congress. It is a sacred trust, from the faithful dis- 
charge of which no partial, party, or temporary considerations 
should induce Congress to swerve. A character of stabilit 
ought to be impressed on whatever system may be abnmed. 
Fluctuations in the policy of the Government are not only in- 
jurious to the subject of the trust itself, but exercise a perni- 
cious influence upon real estate throughout the United States. 

Before I proceed to a more particular examination of the 
bill, I will endeavor to describe its true nature and purport. It 
pro 

Ist. That, after the end of the present year, all the public 
lands of the United States, which had remained unsold for a 
term of five years, shall be reduced from $1 25 per acre to $1 
per acre. 

2. That all lands which had remained unsold for a term of 
ten years shall be reduced to $1 per acre during the next year, 
and after that time to 75 cents per acre. 

And, 3d. That all lands which had remained unsold for fifteen 
yeats shall be reduced, during the next year, to 75 cents per 
acre, and after that time to 50 cents per acre. 

Thus it is seen that the project is not to graduate the public 
lands, and to affix a price ujon them according to their respec- 
lve values, but it is to reduce the price of the whole of tie 
public lands which have been in the market during the periods 
specified in the bill. A plan of gradua‘ion, according to value, 
would have a good deal to recommend it, if it were not so diffi- 
cult, not to say impracticable, in itsexecution. The principle 
of such a plan would require that the value should govern in 
affixing the price, whether it was abave or below the minimum 
of $1 25 per acre, now established by law. But to graduate 
according to value would require a multitude of prices, since 
no two tracts of land are exactly alike, and possess precisely 
the same value. To avoid such various prices, in devising the 
present land system of the United States, its founders thought 
it best to direct the public lands, wien first brought into market, 
to be exposed by auction, at public sale, to the highest bidder ; 
and, after the termination of the public sales, to allow the lands 
to be purchased, by private entry, at a fixed rate. That rate 
snow $1 25 per acre—so low, so moderate, often so far below 
the actual value of the jand, that every industrious man, how. 
ever poor, may acquire a permanent home, and thousands are 
enriching themselves by purchasing from thg public, and sub- 
sequently selling to individuals. is biif is not framed in 
conformity to the opinion of the President, in his message at 
the opening of this session. After bestowing merited commen.- 
dation upon the salutary operation of the existing land system, 

recommends a graduation, founded upon a previous valua- 
tion. He supposes that it is wisest to know what the subject is 
actually worth, and, after having ascertained that, ve affix the 
price or prices accordingly. But this bill, without the advan- 
age of that information, proceeds at once arbitrarily to reduce 
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the price of the pablic lands, and, for that purpose, to throw 
them into three classes, not upon the basis of value, but upon 
that of time. 

The bill will operate immediately upon 71,000,000 acres of 
publiclands. The amount in value, which the bill will reduce 
on that quantity of the public domain, is $38,988,090. It is 

uivalent to a grant of that sum, belonging to the people of 
the United States. If the principle of reduction contained in the 
bill be adopted, it will be practically carried out, no doubt, 
hereafter; and consequently, as each class of land, by the lapse 
of time, falls into the other, it must become subject to the price 
of the class in which itis merged. In the space, therefore, of 
ten years, this whole quantity of 71,000,000 acres must be re- 
duced to the low price of 50 cents per acre. The total amount, 
therefore, of the loss, which the people of the United States must 
bear by the adoption of this measure, in its direct application 
to the land on which it immediately operates, will be $53,2%3,051, 
subject, however, to a deduction for intermediate sales. These, 
for a few years to come, are not a to be very large, owing 
tothe great quantity of public land which has been sold during 
the last two or three years. 

But this is a very limited view of the extent of the whole Joss 
which the people of the United States will be subject to, by the 
adoption of this measure of reduction. If it is now sanc- 
tioned, it will become the settled policy of the country, and 
must be applied to alj the countless milliens of waste land as 
they are hereafter surveyed and successively brought into mar- 
ket. There are in the States and Territories of the United 
States about 240,000,000 acres of public land yet to be brought 
into market. These will all become subject te the principle of 
reduction. Estimating at $1 26 per acre, which I have no 
doubt, under a fair administration of the land system, they 
would ulumately produce, the total amount they would yield 
would be $300,000,000. If reduced to 50 cents per acre, the 
price which, according to the policy of this bill, they must 
finally reach, the loss would be $180,000,000, subject toa de.Jluc- 
tion of the amount which might be sold before they arrived at 
that low rate. But this is not the whole extent of the influence 
of the policy now attempted to be introduced of reducing the 
price of the public lands, after they have been exhibited for 
short periods of time in the market. The quantity of the 
public domain, exterior to the limits of the present States and 
Territories of the United States, has been estimated at 
750,000,000 acres, all of which would fall, beyond all doubt, 
within the scope of that policy. The loss which the people of 
the United States would sustain by reducing the price of that 
whole quantity of land from $1 25 to 50 cents per acre may be 
easily calculated. 

But the injurious effect ef the measure under consideration 
is not yet all told. To bring into market, at a reduced rate, 
71,000,000 acres of Jend—a quantity equal to the formation of 
two-large States—weuld necessarily affect the value of real 
estate throughout the whole Union. We might not be able to 
distinctly trace the operation of euch a measure, but no consi- 
derate man can hesitate to believe that it would exercise an 
influence upon real property every where in the United States. 
If there were no public lands for sale, land would rise in value 
because, whilst the quantity remains stationary, there would 
be a constantly increasing demand for it, arising out of the 
continual growth of population. The law which regulates 
prices according to supply and demand, governs real estate as 
well as it docs commercial commodities; and if the supply ex- 
ceed the demand, the price must necessarily fall. It cannot, 
therefore, be doubted that if the United States, the greatest land- 
holder in the country, throw into the market 71,000,000 acres, 
at a greatly reduced rate, the effect must reach every landholder 
in the United States, affecting most sensibly lands in States con- 
tiguous to those which include the public lands. 

This, Mr. President, is a ‘air description of the nature and 
consequences of the proposed measure. Why are we called 
upon at this moment toadopt it? The currency is disordered, 
the people are in debt; and yet, at such a period as this, we 
are asked to sanction a bill, which shall throw into the market 
an immense quantity of the common property of the people of 
the United States, and which must inevitably cripple their 
means, to disembarrass themselves from existing difficulties. 

The bill proceeds upon the erroneous assumption that the 
lands in market have not been sold, because they were not 
worth the price demanded by Government. That conclusion 
might not be altogether unreasonable, if the supply. had been 
exactly proportioned to the annual demand. But let us see 
how the factis. Taking a period of nearly eighteen years, be- 
ginning with the year 1820, and ending the 30th of September, 
1837, there has been a quantity of land brought into market of 
122,512,384 acres. This was what had been, prior to the year 
1820, brought into the market, and remained unsold. During 
the first nine years of that term, there was not on an average a 
million of acres per annum seld, whilst there were nearly 
60,000,000 broughtinto market. In the year 1820 there were 
8,338,675 acres brought into the market, and only 303,404 acres 
sold. During the year 1821 there were 10,919,459 acres exhibit- 
ed t9 sale, and but 781,213 aeres sold. During the whole term 
of eighteen years, there were less than three and a half millions 
per annum, on an average, sold, whilst there was double that 
quantity thrown into the market. Deducting the quantity of 
upwards of 32,000.000 acres, which were sold during the extra- 
ordinary years of 1835 and 1836, the average quantity sold each 
year of the term wou!d fall below 2,000,000 acres. This view, 
of the subject, derived from official documents now before us 
demonstrates that the cause of so much land remaining on 
hand unsold has been, not that it is not worth the small mini- 
mum price demanded by Government, but that a supply has 
been thrown into the market far exceeding the necessary wants 
of our growing population. This inordinate supply has pro- 
ceeded from the urgent demands upon the General Govern- 
ment, made by the new Sta‘es, to bring more and more fresh 
lands into the market. The power of absorp'ion has been 
wholly inadequate to take up the immense quantity of the pub- 
lic domain which has been exhibited to sdle. If the Federal 
Government had gradually fed the public demanl, proportion 
ing the supply to the annual wants of the community, we 
should not have seen such a quantity remaining unsold. The 
new States are not justly liable to reproach fo: having forced 
the General Government to bring so much land into market; 
but if, afier having yielded to their wishes, that Government 
shouid now be urged to sacrifice the surplus which remains 
undisposed of, there would be just cause of complaint on the 
part of the people of the United States. 

It is not true that the 71,000.000 acres, on which this bi!! 
would operate, have not been sold, because they are not werth 
the minimum price of Gov inment. Time is wanted to effect 
the sale. Time Js wanted to enable the demand, by the pro- 
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_— of population, and the ceurse of emigration, to come upto 
© superabundant supply which has been put in the market, 
In conjormity wrth the urgent entreaties of the new States. 
We must exercise patience, and we are urged by the highest 
and most patriotic considerations to practise that admirable vir- 
tue In relation to the public domain. Next to our invaluatle 
free institutions, no single circumstance illustrates the happy 
condition of the people of the United States more strikingly than 
the possession of that public domain. — Prudently and proper’y 
administered, it is destined to enrich the present generation, and 
pesterity for countless agestocome. And it isa sure resource 
against all the evils of pauperism, so afflicung to many of the 
nations of the Old World. The example of Ohio affords the 
most 6ncouraging evidence of the value of that virtue to which 
[have adverted. There was in that State upwards of sixteen 
and a half millions of acres of public land. It has been ali dis- 
posed of except a quaritity not exceeding 2,000,000. And not- 
withstanding the reduced quantity, sales have been more aciive 
in Ohio, within a few years past, than in most of the new States. 
In the State of Indiana, where the Government owned about 
twenty and a half millions of acres, all has been disposed of but 
a quantity less than four anda half millions. And I have no 
doubt that if we will only wait patiently for the operation of 
natural causes, most of the public lands In the States northweat 
of the Ohio river will produce to Government the very mode. 
rate price of $1 25 per acre, which is now demanded. In the 
State of Iinois, 1 am assured, from information derived from 
the most credible and satisfactory sources, that there is scarcely 
one acre in fifty that is net good arable, farming land. And a 
vast proportion of all the lands inthe Northwestern States are 
among tie finest and fattest soils in the world. 

It has been contended that, in the Southwestern States, there 
are vast quantities of pine lands barren and unproductive, and 
not worth even the 50 cents pei acre. sit has been, indeed, as- 
serted that large portions of them are absolutely worthless. — If 
this representation of them be true, they will not sell under the 
operation of this bill. Why, then, make a reduction in the 
price of these lands, when a sale of them cannot be forced, even 
at the reduced rate?’ Why reduce the price of all the lands in 
the United States, good and bad, to bring it toa standard which 
will not adapt it to the condition of the very lands which form 
the pretext for re¢uction? The effect of such a reduction will be 
to bring down the good lands worth now the minimum price of 
$1 25 per acre, whilst it will have no influence upon those 
which, it is asserted, are not worth even 50 cents per acre. Had 
we not better leave the system in undisturbed operation, until a 
sale shal] be effected of that part of the public domain which is 
really worth the Government price? Is it not best to profit by the 
experience which we have derived from the examples of Ohio 
and Indiana, which assure us that, with reasonable patience, we 
shall in time be able to sell all the lands in the Northwesiern 
region? If these poor pine barren lands be really as worthless» 
as they are represented to be, no one is mjured by their remain 
ing where they are, undispored of. Tne Government would, 
indeed, do an injury, if it were to tempt any poor man to pur 
chase and settle himselfupon these unproductive lands by re 
ducing their price to the low rate which is proposed, Such a 
man had better give $1 25 or even $10 per acre for really fer 
tile land, than settle himselfand his family upon barren and 
unproductive lands, if they were given to him. 

We are bound, Mr. President, by the nature of the trust con 
fided to our care, to administer this public property as we 
would similar property if it belonged to us individually It 
any private man owned a large body of iand, the creater por 
tion of which was worth $1 25 per acre, and the residue 
worth not more than fifty cents per acre, would he commit the 
folly of reducing the price to the loweststandard! Would he 
sacrifice the good land in order to make the impracticable at 
tempt of selling the bad? Would he not first sell the good, and 
reserve the bad to be disposed of in future, according to circum- 
stances? And do not gentlemen perceive that the eflect of this 
bill will be to stimulate again that spiritof speculation which 
has recently been so powerfully active, and which hasled to 
such disastrous consequences? If you throw into’ the market 
71,000,000 acres of the public land, at the reduced rates pro 
vided for in this bill, will not speculators engross all the good 
portions of them, and subsequently sell them at increased 
prices? At the present rate at which the public lands ave sold, 
vastinumbers of individuals are amassing large fortunes by pur 
chasing from the Governmeit, and subsequently selling at ad- 
vanced prices. I have heard of many instances of such pur- 
chases at $1 25 per acre, and of the same land bee sold, in 
the short circle of a year, at five, ten, fifteen, and twenty dol- 
lars per acre. If we are are admonished by the state of the 
times to avoid throwing out any new incentives to specniation, 
we are equally dissuaded, by the disordered state of the cui 
rency, from touching the price of the public lands until that 
shall again become sound. 

Nor can we find, in the progress of the population of the 
new States, any motive for quickening it by reducing the price 
of the public lands. If the new States were settling elowiy, it 
emigration to them were tardy and reluctant, it might be neces 
sary to throw out fresh stimulants and new incentives, by re- 
ducing the price of the public lands. The very reverse, how 
ever, of all this isthe fact. The new States are increasing with 
unexampled rapidity. This is demonstrated by the results of 
the last census, and is substantiated by indisputable informa 
tion sincereceived. But ifthere were any doubt upon this sub 
ject, as we are now within twe years of the time when we shall 
have to make a periodical enumeration of the people of the Uni- 
ted States. we ought to wait unti] that operation is accomplish 
ed. Whevever it is, extraordinary as the growth of many of 
the new States had been prior to the year 1830, it will, I think, 
be discovered that Mississippi, Michigan, and Wisconsin, have 
outstripped them all in rapid growth.4 Without, however, w- it- 
ing for the returns of the next census, let us revett to those of 
that of 1830, to see if they are such as to require of us to sumu- 
late the growth of the new States. 3 

It may be recollected by some of the members of the Senate 
that this interesting subject of the public lands was thrown 
upon the Committee on Manufactures, some years ago, for mo- 
tives not of the most friendly nature, as Thad reason to suppose, 
towards me personally. Oo that occasion I presented to the 
Senate a report, accompanied by a2 table, exhibiting various 
comparative views of the progress of popula'ion tn ihe United 
States, derived from the census of 1820 and that of 1-30. At the 
time of making that report, the Union waa ¢omposed of twenty- 
four States, seventeen old ones ar! seven new ones, Arkansas 
an Michigan being since a‘mitted. The increase ot the 
pulation of the whole twenty-four States, during the period of 
ten years, from 1520 to 1830, was52.74, or a little less than 33 per 
cent, ‘Tie increase of the geven new State, during the saing 
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term, wae 4i per cent, The increase of the seventeen old | 
States, during the eat term, wae 25.14. Thirteen of the se- 


venteen Sates increased in that term only 17.28. The annual 
avevace increase of the seven new States was 8} per cent. Whe 
eonual average ineresae of the seventeen old States, during the 
term, Wes alte more than 2b per cent. ‘The increase of Uli 
ve the most ranidly growing State during that term, average:! 
nuatly 18 per cent.; thus duplicating its numbers in a tittle 
more than theshort term of five yeara From that table, which 
presente various ocher interesting views with which I will not 
now trouble the Benate, 't resulta, first: That the increase of po 
pulation in the seven new States, during the term referred to, 
averaged nearly four times the increase in the population of the 
seventeen old States during the sameterm. Secondly: That it 
was nearly five timer as great ae that of thirteen of seventeen of 
the oll States, Thirdly: ‘That the population of [linois in- 
creased upwards of ten tines as fast, on the average, during the 
mimeterm. Sach, Mr: President, ace the astonishing results in 
the progress of population in the seven new States, during the 
ton yeare whieh elapeed fron 1200 IRB.) «And LT venture the 
confident prediction That those which will be disclosed by the 
census of 1840, will be found to be not less surprising. ” 

In view of uch resulta, can any one, the most ardent friend 
ofthe new Statea, Cand - vield to none in fervent wishes for 
there prosperity) impartially believe or justly contend that fresh 
eumulue @ wanted (6 enier ition?! No one derives more plea- 
sure than Tilo m witnessing the rapid growth and unexampled 
prosperity of the new States. They are gratifying triamphe of 
our system, and attest the wisdom of that plan for the adminis 
tratonofihe public lands, underthe operation of which they 
have been achieved, and which is now sought to be essentially 
oeturbed. The principal accession of population in the new 
States is derived from the old Statce Their gain is our loss 
Aimoor the old Sintee wh miribute mostly by emigration to 
the grow ites, Oto, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
may beplaced at the head. They have no just canse to com 
pian, aml doanoete wnpiain, at the loas ot pop lation which they 
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eivain. Patri oadoeacdmealos and inordinate enconragemeit 
were given to emturation ly sacrificing or unnecessarily reduce. 
bog the price ofthe public lande, the old States would have just 


caper to complain 


1 


Such an unnecessary reduction would be 
a‘ten chal 


with a triple injury to them ef reducing the valine of 
lande witha their reepective limite; of diminiehing their inte 
resi tn the public domain, the common property of the people 


ofthe Unied “rates: and « foffering a bounty totheir citizens to 
remove from their limits, and to settle themselves in the new 
Niates.. lathe richtor reasonable? fit were necessary to the 


well-belog ol the new 8 ates, the sacrifice would be cheerfully 
borne by the old. But ithas been seen that their growth is quite 
fuetenovelh for their wellareand happiness. The new States 
areeupplie! with population from all the States, bringing to 
gether their customs, fawe, prejudices, and habits. Timeis ne 


mry to harwroniee these various elements, and to amalga- 
mateand consolidate them, TH they were to populate faster 
than they tow do, the elements of discord would be dissemina- 


andthe period of their becoming homogeneous would be 
por! pone 

We have hear!, upon this and upon other oceasions, our sys- 
term of distributing the public lands reproached for illiberality, 
andas deviating from the practice of other nations. But Is 
tere any justice inthis reproach? Our system proceeds upon 
the principle that the public lands are the property ofthe whole 
people of the United States, to be disposed of for the common 
benefit, and not to be wasted on favorites and parasites. ‘The 
most liberal grants have been, and continue to be, made to the 
new States for purposes of education and improvement. The 
Government price is fixed at se Jow a rate that every poor man, 
with moderate tidustry, may readily acquire a home. And 
whatare the systems of other countries which are held up to 
mimiration, and which we are called upon toimitate? Pro- 
Vinces and principalities are granted by them to court favorites, 
and te speculiting adventurers. Look at the practice of Spain. 
Joursiana and Arkansas are now suffering from the enormous 
grants lavished on two noblemen, the Marquis de Maison Rouge 
and the Baron Bastrop, And Florida was, at one time, covered 
wth similar crauts made te favorites about the Court o1 Madrid. 
Under the British colonial system, vast gran's of land were 
often made to favored companies, courtiers, and favorite indivi- 
iluals, retarding aettloment, and to the prejudice of the nation. 
The superiority of our own system is illustrated by the fruits it 
has produced, an? gentiemen would have as much cause to re 
proach usfor the existence ofour free institutions, (quite as pre 
culiar as our land system,) and te call npen us to adept the mo- 
narchical forms of other countries, as to arraign the policy by 
which the Government has been hitherto guided in the disposal 
of the public lands. Ours is the Gavernment ef the States and 
the people, The public domain is the property of the States 
andthe people. ‘The proper administration of it (it cannot be 
too oflen repeated) is a sacred trust, which imposes on the 
trustee the obligation of advancing the common interest of all 
the States, amd all the people; ind there is no one quality more 
cesrable to be infused into the administration ofthat trust than 
that of stability, Whatever concerns the whole real estate of 
the country should be guarded!y and cautiously touched, and 
vet we are perpetaally called upon to alterand vary the existing 
eyetem of aitstributing the public bunds Are the sales rapid, 
feirtul'y rapid?) Gentlemen call ont fora reduction of the price 
Are they slow! Gentlemen still call out for reduction of the 
price, Te epeentation wild and reckless and romantic? Reduc- 
tron of priee is the remedy of our doctors. Is it quiei?” Redue- 
tion isenll their nostrum. Reduction, reduction, reduction, is 
the theme upon which they eternally dwell, And that very oub.- 
met winch above all others should be fixed and permanent and 
sable is mest of all others exposed to perpetual change and 
finetuation Thad hoped. during the nealing ofthe President'a 
meseage at the opening of the session, tha: our new Chief Masie. 
trate justly appreciated the value of our land eyetem, and thar 
he mernttostand fast and firm by it. Tle does pronounce a 
meried eniogium upon ite successful and salutary operation: 
but Pregretted to perceive that he, too, had become infected 
with the epirit Of innovation, and joined in the ery for reduction 
anti graduation, But there is some plausibility, if not much 
practicability, in the plan which he suggests. He proposes a 
previous Vaination; in ether words, that we should ascertain 
wie the thingis worth before we fix a price upon it. But this 
bil, tiseerding all such idle and unnecessary knowledge, pro- 
pes arbitrarily and blindly to reduce prices without any sort 
of reference to values, 

We giut the market by throwing into it vast quantities of fresh 
amt of nnsurpassed fertility. The powers of population and 
grenigraiton, great and 5 rprisin as they are, we find incompe- 
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tgat to absor) the superabundant quantity. We violate or dis 
regard all the laws ofsupply and demand; and, without waiting 
for the operation of natugal causes; without stopping until the 
demands of our growing pepulation shall ese the burdened 
market, We are called upon to reduce the price of what it wae 
impossible to have sold, on the mere presumption, contrary to 
known facts, that tt is not worth the extremely moderate price 
which the Governments demands. And, if we enter ou this ¢a- 
reer of reduction, on the false premises assumed, when and 
where are we to pause? T have shown you that you cannot 
stop with the 71 millions of acreson which the bill will quickly 
operate; that you must advance to the 240 millions, not yet pre- 
pared for the market, situated within the existing States and 
Territories; that you must finally apply the principle of reduc- 
tion to the 750 millions of acres which he outeice of their limite; 
and that ultimately all this immense public @omain must be 
brought down to the low rate of fifty cents per acre, proposed in 
the bill. But this is not yet all. Once establish this principle 
of reduetion, and who is to prescribe, or to see, the limits of its 
operation? Further and further, an 1 lower and lower, re«dhye- 
tions will be proposed. Politics—party politice—will mix 
themselves up in the question. Insome of the new States, can- 
didates for public office will present themselves upon the ground 
of securing other reductions in the price of the public lands. 
and will appeal to the popular suffrage. Other candidate8 will 
come out esponsing still lower rates. It will become the lead- 
ing and controlling object, until, in the end, the very purpose 
which, in the early stage of our progress, some gentlemen are 
bold enough now to avow is accomplished; that is, that the com- 
mon prosperity of all the States and the whole People shall be 
eacrificed at nominal prices, or be appropriated to a few, or be 
engrossed! by speculators. Mr. President, is there sufficient re- 
spect paid tothia public property? Isthere nota loose morali- 
ty too prevalent in regard toit? Is there nota spirit abroad 
which prompts and justifies individual seizure, no matter how, 
or under what circumstances, of a common inheritanee which 
all ought to unie in protecting and defending? IT think it safest 
tostand by and uphold that land system which has produced 
auch auapicious results, And, for one, T shall p'ace myself, and 
oppose all experiments upon it, with the same determined re- 
solution which has impelled me to resist those, not m-re «isas- 
trous, which have been made upon the currency, commerce. 
and business of the couatry. 





SPEECH OF MR. LEGARE, 
Or Soutn Carona, 
In the House of Representatives, Monday, June 4, 13°-— 


Ono the bili making apprepriations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities. 


Mr. LEGARE rose to say afew words in reply to the gent'e- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brppie.] He regretted that he 
should be comperled (odo so under all the disadvantages of a 
surprise, lor, at that a ivanced stage of a very pretracied dis- 
cussion, he did not expect to see it take, for the first time, the 
turn Which that gentieman had given to it. The House :unst 
perceive, from the nature of the objections made to the policy 
of the Administration in the conduct of the Florida war, that 
no answer to them could be completely satisfactory, whidh did 
not go very considerably into detail. The gentleman had p:e- 
sented an ingecious and eiaborate view of some rather minute 
circumsiances attending that war. Theissues he had mace up 
involved a critical examination of the history of the late cam- 
paign, as well as of the topographical features of the seat of hos- 
tilines. He, for instance, who puts you upon your trial for the 
upsetting of aptece of fleld-oidnance, as the gentleman had 
done, suppozes you to know precisely the nature of the ground 
over which 1 was attempted to be drawn. It was so with re- 
gard to ai! the other objections that had been made. Mr. 1. had 
no pretensions whatever to play the “ military critic,” and was, 
he confessed, very inadequately prepared, by any special in- 
quiry into the facts,to explain whatever difficulties might pre- 
sent themselves on a superficial glance atihem. But he felt 
no doubt at all that, if called upon to do so, the Secretary of 
War would be able to accountsatisfactorily for whatever had 
been thought objectionable in his plans or his conduct. He 
had the utmost confidence in the character and abilities of that 
gentleman. Tedid not allude to those high social qualiiies 
which made him, by the confession of all men, one ofthe most 
accomplished gentlemen of whom the country had to boast; he 
meant precisely those characteristics which the gent!eman from 
Pennsylvania had denied him. Mr. L. spoke, he was persuad- 
ed, the opinions ef all who knew Mr. Poinsett intimate'’y, 
when he declared that he thought him pre-eminently distin- 
guished for allthose attributes which enabled persons in an- 
thority to comman and control mankind. They had seen him 
tried by peril and difficulty, and had seen him every where 
display great fertility of resources, the most elevated spirit, a 
sagacity seldem at fantt, above ail, a firmness and courage 
which nothing could shake. He had exhibited those qualities 
at home and abroad; they had acquired for him, under very 
painful circumstances, to which Mr. L. would not aliude but 
to do justice, the confidence of a great party in South Carolina, 
and it was because he partook of that confidence, confirmed as 
ithad been by what he had seen and knew of the conduci of the 
Secretary of War in bis present station, that he made bold to 
affirm that if there existed in any branch of the service a ten- 
dency to insubordination and abuse, which he (Mr. P.) did not 
detect or could not control, there were but small hopes of zmend- 
ment from any change of men. The disease Jay deeper in the 
body politic. 

But this confidence, Mr. L. said, was confirmed by what had 
fallen from the gentleman from Florida, (Mr. Downing ] That 
gentleman, whospoke of the facts from his own persenal know 
ledge of them, and with great accuracy, and who, besides, wes, 
he believed, rather an unwilling witness, (for Mr. L. did not un- 
derstand him to be «# friend of the Administration) had tald the 
Committee ofthe Whole, on that very subject, that, whatev. r 
exceptions he might take to the policy of the Department in re- 
lacion to jhe proposition then before the House, he highly ap- 
proved the conrse which it had hitherto pursued in the conduct 
ofthe war. That was high authority for him,[Mr. L.) as one 
of the uninitiated in such matters. But there waa still anether 
presumption in favor of the Secretary. It arose out of the. na- 
ture of the objections themselves of the gentleman fram Penn- 
ayivania. That gentleman had looked into the whole case with 
his characteristic. sharp-sightedness, and certainly without any 
tlisinclination to find a flaw; and yet, what had he made of it? 
Mr, L. appealsd with confidence to the House, whether the 
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topics by which he had Seat et the charge of imbeciliry an 
mismanagement were such as ought to be made the ground e+ 
so graven censure. What did they amount 10? Some evn 
blings of General Jesup, eked out by the gents map wi 1" vai : 
lati udinarian inuendoee; sume Indian poneves offered ag a 
wards to stimulate the enterprise of the hold and adventuroie 
a difference of opinion as toa plan of operations in 
covered with swamp and forest, of Which no survey had ever 
been made, &c. These, and a very few other trifling objec 
were made the foundation ofan inference that the Secret: 
War wasdestitute of all adminis rative talent, and that she wh. 
affairs of his Department were in astate of utter jnsubord 
tion, imbecility. and disorder. 

As tothe argumentum ad hominem in reference to the | 
dian poneys, adresse! to those who were supposed to be 
striting every branch of the public service, on parrow and sor 
did ideas of retrenchment, Mr. L. did not acknowledge it 
plyingto himself, He had never confounded parsitnony wt} 
economy. te was not for hoarding chees®-parings and candle 
ends. ‘True economy consists in laying out moncy to the great 
est sdvantage; and he was ready to furntsh, nay, to lavish a,j; 
need were, for any really important public service 
of ail, for the defence of the country in war. 

Wish regard to General Jesup’s language, which had bee; 
treated as almost mrutinous, Mr. LL. said that, for any hing he 
knew of the articles of war, it might be so; it might be a viola 
tion of that severe discipline, even in a country where scarcely 
any other is observed; it might be that, in becoming a soldie; 
that officer had ceased to bea citizen. This might all be so. 
though he must say itetruck him asa litle singular, amidst the 
wild licentiousness of speech to which this House, in spite of al) 
its boasted privileges, ha: been compelled quietly to accommo 
date itself He was not the champion of General Jesup; hy 
wished not to be considered as defending the conduet of tha 
gentleman. in or out of Plorida, further than might be peres 
sary for deing him the justice to which every officer of the 
Government is entitied a hands of the representatives oj 
the people. But that justice did require him to declare thar, i) 
saying, as he hed said, that Congress was responsible fort!» 
clisasters of the Florida war, he had told the truth. 

{Mr. Wiss. How can that be?] 

Sir, (said Mr. Lecare.) I repeatit. LTsolemnly declare, in the 
face of the conntry, that upon the heads of this Congress, of this 
House, rests the heavy responsibility of having exposed the na 
tion to the wasteful expenditure of its treasures, to the Joes oi 
life, the destruction of property, and the cesolation of the cou; 
try in Florida, by its absurd reduction of the army in 182]—a 
reduction not oaly far below what would be requisite to meet 
any extraordinary emergencies, not only below the exigencies 
of a state of war, but far below whet was indispensable in such 
acountry for an adequate peace establishment. The disasters 
they were now deploring were only a fulfilment of the pre: 
trons of one of the moat distinguished of his predecessors,” who 
was here for the first time in }82), in the ardor of youth, and 
whe opooved that measure with all the vigor and the eloquence 
which have since rendered him so conspicuous in the 
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But the army was sacrificed to what was ealled economy, and 
we have already paid upwards of eleven millions in a co 
which the early presence ofan adequate regular force wor 
have eilectually prevented, or Instantly suppressed. 

But, {said Mr. Leoare.) the brave men engaged in that war 
scem to me to have beea most hardly deait with in this Hous: 
We heard the other day of “Northern laurels’ turned ino 
“Southern willows’,—{Mr. Berij—and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania bas just told you that we have taught the h 
cians that the white man is “formidabie only by bis 
treachery.”’ Now, sir,] put it to the candor of the gentle 
man, is this language warranted by facts? Is the bare faci that 
the Indians have not not been subdued in forests where itis so 
difficult to find out their hiding piaces enough to justify i? Is 
ita new thing under the sun that a handtul of barbarians, 1: 
fasinesses which Nature seemsto have every where provide: 
for the preservation of her ancient races, should hold at bay tho 
forces of the most poweriul and civilized nations? Why, 
Speaker, ithasoccurred over and over again in the history « 
the past. You have only to cast your eyes over the map of the 
Roman empire to see it every where dotted with spots, which 
the foot of conquest, during the whole course of five hundred 
years, could never savade—the Grampian Hills, Wales, Bri: 
tany, the Basque country, &e. Even while 1am speaking, the 
very same scene is acting in the Eastern hemisphere. The 


barbarians of Caucasus have, for years, defended, are now ce- 


fending, and are tikely stil! todefend with suecess, the passes o! 
! 





thove mountains—the Thermopylae of Asia, and perhaps, by no 
remote consequence, of Europe—against ail the resouices of 
the Russian empire. The sttention ofthe Western Powers 0: 
that eantinent hasbeen awakened to the great importance 
the events which are passing in Circassia; the exploits of 
remarkable people have been spoken of with the adimiratio 
they deserve; but no so far as I have heard, reg 
failure to subdue them asa siain upon the Rassian ay 
vhy should the courage or couduet of our gallant iitieariny 
he sneered at because they have nol, in three campaigns, fou 
their way through the almost impenetrab'e fastnesses uf the 
Seminole? Sir, from the bottom of my heart I disavew thes 
unjust and inconsiderate censures. In my opinion, these brave 
men have behaved nobly, and deserve the thanks of their cou 
try. Sent upon an ungrateful and inglorious service, in an 
obscure corner of the country, te execuie astern law, with no 
motive buta sense of duty to reconcile them to the hardship 
of their situation in asavage wilderness, and a sickly clima 
they have done al! thet men could do te overcoine the diffien!- 
ties of all sorts with which they have been surrounded, 

And this brought him, he said, to the consideration of the que 
tion, what was thatlaw? Ie said he had not li-tened unmove 
te that debate. He was sure he might claim to have as mu 
sensibility upon the subject before the House as those wi 
afecied must. He regarded the condidon of these people with 
the deepest commiseration, and felt how easy it was to exci'e 
sympathies of mankind by an appeal to the topics that hail bees 
dwelt upon by gentlemen. Certainly, the history oi our Indian 
relations, from the first seitiement of the Colonies, is not the 
brightest page in our annals; but, after all, no one could cerions- 
ly argue that this magnificent continent, with all its boundless 
capacities of improvement, was to be left_a waste to furnish 
hunting-erounds for a few savage tribes. This, however, was 
notthe question before the House, The present. generation 
fonad the law ascertained and establighed by their predecessors. 
Georgia held her rights by virtue of maxims and principles uni- 
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versally recognised by civilized nations, at the time her charter 
was granted to ber, a hundred years ago, and for two centuries 
vefore. ‘They were just as sacred (‘hese rights) as any title to 
land in the country. It might as well be objected to an estate 
which had been three hundred years in a family, that it was ori- 
ginally ecquired by fraud or violence. It is quite too late new 
ty look into the abstract equity of those principles; they were 
settled beyond controversy; they were among the “canon laws 
of our foundation;’ they imposed upon the statesmen of this 
country, at least, an overruling moral necessity. They would 
ne found, not in “musty tomes.” as the gentleman from Penn- 
aylvasia, now near Mn, [Mr. Nayros,] had contemptuously ex- 
pressed it, Wut in all the monuments of our jurisprudence, old 
antnew. ‘They had been, uot many years ago, expounded by 
Chief Justice Marsha'l, tn the case of Johnson and MeTo- 
veh. in an opinion which reviewed the whole subject, and 

thi ihe recommended to the special atieniion of that centle- 

ivan before be ventured to repeat such language. Mr. L. 
could add nothing to the force and fulness of that luminous dis- 
quisition, as far as it went, if he spoke forever. But there was 
callene point which it left im what seemed to him to be astate 
most cistressing uncertainty, and that was, what was the pre- 
sent state of the Indian tite?) Mr. L. remembered that, when 
je was more in the habit of looking into such things than he 
jad been for several years past, that appeared to him to be one 
of the most puzzling problems of the lew. It was easy to say 
what it was mot, It was notterritoral jurisdiction that was in 
ihe State, and there could not be two jurisdicrions of that kind 
within the same limits. It was net fee-simole: the fee simple, 
io, as had been decided by the Suprem: Court, resided in the 
sate, and might be conveyed, notwiths auding this occupancy 
ofthe aborigines. What then, he ask: «| again, did that occu- 

aney amount to? It appeared to him tole a thing sud generis. 

Hecould not agree with his friends irom: Georgia, that these 
tribes were mere Cenants at will of the States in which they re- 
ded. Whatever, in strict theory, mi 1. be the correctness of 
(hat position, the uniform, universal practice of the Govern- 
ment, eequirsee Lin by the whole country, including the State 
ot Georgia. hat been different. The common sense and com- 
mon feeling of the American people had been to them asa 
aw upon that subject. These (r7hes,as frabes, had been con- 
sidered as standing towards the Federa! Government io a sert 
of undefined personal relation, independent of the States in 
whose territory they resided. They have e'ways heen treated 
with as havinga right to reside upon the o' whi! t' vy oeeu- 
red, until their consent to abandon it cud be Goole’: and 
he obtaining of this consent had, by the common voice of the 
country, been devolved upon the Federal Government. kk was 
jute naturalitshould beso. They were the common enemy, 
iribes of warriors ever ready to take up arms to resist the pro- 
cress of the white setlements, or to destroy those alreatly made; 
many of them formidable enough to inspire Congress, no lou- 
erago than the last generation, with anxiety and alarm. 

This Government, therefore, entrusted with the common de- 
ence, aud the power of making war and peace, was of course 
harged with the duty of removing these tribes as the white 
population approached them. ‘This it had unifermly endea- 
vored to efleet, agreeably to the common feelings of the people, 

eacefully, and inthe most merciful aad indulgent manner. — it 
had regarded them as under its protection—in wardship. It 
vicertainly been inthe habit, from the necessity of the case, 

i restraining the territorial jurisdiction of the States, with 
veir imptiert acquiescence. But, beyond all doubt, this Indian 
ecupancy was understood not to be perpetual. The idea, in- 
eel, involved acontradiction, The tribes, as tribes, composing 

sort of body polite, and treated with as such, could not exis: 

orever upona soil within the jurisdiction of a State. This im- 
periuminimperio could not be tolerated by any statesman. 
No difficulty bad ever occurred in consequence of uhis uncer- 
winty of their tenure in former times. Tribe after tribe had 
emigrated to the wilderness, or disappeared frou the face of the 
earth, without exciting any sensibill-y, creven attention. So 
long as the Indian was a mere savage, a dumb creature, whose 
Jespairor whose revenge could be expressed only by sallies of 
irregular hostility, it was all very well. We went on enlercing 
ur law of nature and nations, without the least remorse or hesita- 
tion. But times are now changed; the day is come when those 
poor people, under our guardian careand the influences that 
surround them, are become civilized and christianized. They 
have learned the use of letters; nay, the wonders of antiquity— 
that which made Cadmus a god, the invention of an alphabet— 
have been renewed in our own times by sume selfiaught genius 
whose name is hardly known among us. They belong to the 
sume religious communion, they refer to the same standards of 
morality; and, appealing to the principles of eternal justice, 
they demand of you, in the prescuce of the world, by what 
right you imposed iton them as law, that the lands of their 
inheritance, the hunting grou:ds of their fathers, whore 
boneslie buried in them, belong to you! Sir, said Mr. Lx- 
GARE, I perfectly appreciate the feelings of these poor people. 
They are the instincts of insnited nature, in evéry part of 
the world. Tunderstand how they should madden a brave war- 
rior. brooding over what he must think ‘he wrongs of his race; 
and how, in wild defiance of the anihority you affect to exercise 
over him, and have from the first exercised over him without 
his consent, he should, to use the language of another, “throw 
down histomehawk upon the ground, and raise the war-whoop 
bf his nation.” But yet, what are we to do? T mean, sir, here, 
if this legislative hall, as siateemen, bound by the fundamental 
laws and the settled policy of a nation—not a school of theo- 
rists, dreaming of perfect commonwealihs—not irresponsible 
makers of sentimental books to draw tears from the eyes of 
young ladies, or even to awaken the generous sensibilities of 
men. That, and that alone, is the question which I consider 
myself called upon to decide; ans! whatever my private feel- 
NES or opinions may be, the | ws of our ancestors bind me 
absolutely; I must enforce them. but I will do so in merey. 
I will do whatever I can consti uiion sly do to reconcile these 
People to their fate, and to justify our policy to the civilized 











word. : ; 
Mr. L_ then went on to say that whatever differences of opi- 


rion had heen expressed as to the rights of the Indiansand the - 


conduct of the Government, it seemed agreed on all hands that 
the treaty must be exeeuted. The unanimous gentence hal 
Fone forth, delenda est. The centiemen from Virginia, for 
instance, who sat hefore him, (Mr. Wise,) had displayed hie 
veda! Zealin favor of thege peopie. and inveighed with eloqueni 
farmertness against avhat he considered as the “ oppressor’ a 
Wrong” in regard to them; he had denounced the treary as 
“conceived in fraud, carried on ih fraud, consummated «in 
aud” yee, sir, ratfied and in fraud, without any imputation 
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upon the integrity of the Senate, be it said; and yet. when the 
gentleman came to the practical question, v. hat was to be done? 
His eensibilites had shown themselves as illogical as passion 
usually is. Mr. §. understood both the gentieman from Vir- 
ginia, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Nayior.} to 
agree that the treaty must, at all events, be executed. 

{Here Mr. Wisg explained. He meant that he saw it woul! 
be unavailing to contend that the treaty cught not to be execut- 
ed, a decided majority having declared itself unalterably bent 
on doing so. But for his single self, he thought it ought net to 
be enforced, and was ready so to vote. } z 

My. L. admitted that he might have misunderstood the gen- 
tleman, and done injustice to bis legic. Butatany rate the 
ventieman from Tennessee, whom he did not then see in his 
place, (Mr. Bgis.Jand who had delivered ia the Committee of 
the Whole a very able and statermanlike speech upon the sub- 
ject, liadexpressly avowed the necessity of effecting the re- 
moval, and pointed out the terms on which it should be done. 
Aud, sir, said Mr. L. policy, justice, yea, and mercy, require 
that this measure should be accomplished. Isay mercy, in the 
ouly acceptatiuon of the term which makes it a virtue; that 
which has been well described by a great man as “a lor ¢-sight- 
ed and strong nerved humanity,” which looks beyond the pre- 
sent moment with all that is distressing in its circumstances— 
for if youdwell too Much on such things, when there i+ No re- 
medy for them, they will drive you “mac,” as the gentleman 
trom Pennsylvania |Mr. NayuLor] had confessed in regard to 
hituseli—to the prospects of the future which your policy «pens 
upen this noble tribe. — Sir, it is kindness to then to tremove 
them. ‘They cannot exist in the midst of the white race. Our 
experience is uniform and conclusive upon the subject.” You 
may depend upon it that, what with war, disease. and viee. ex 
termination will be their fate where theyare. It is inevitable, 
and Wf Ross deserves a tithe of what has been said of his ability, 
he will perceive it, and set himself zealously about the ¢ eat 
work ot establishing and civilizing his tribe in the pleasant ‘and 
which hes been assigned them, aloof from those contamineting 
and destructive influences with which they will soon be envi- 
ronued here, 

He wouldthen proceed toinyuire how far it was com etent 
for the Heuse to interfere with what had been done | y the 
treaty-making power. IHfecould not agree to the rigid projposi- 
tion that it was absolutely bound, neither did he conevr with 
those who thought it in no degree bound, by a treaty. Dring 
the discussion in the French Chamber of Deputies, en thy sub- 
ject ofthe late treaty with the United States, a discus: i: nin 
which he had naturally felt a very deep interest, it had, inceed, 
been assumed in that assembly. and he must confees that :t ap- 
peared to be conceded on all hands, that whenever an #;pro- 
priation of money, or any other act of legislation. was req sired 
to fulfil tie condition ofa treaty, the Chamber of Deputies was 
as free to refuse Ts concurrence in it as to any bill in the ordt- 
nary course of legislation. Mr. Lecarge said he did by no 
means assent to that doctrine; it was a licentious one: the dis- 
tinction appeared to him to be avery simple one. Undoubt- 
edly that House might atany time take the responsibility of set- 
ting aside a treaty, just as itmight do any ‘hing else that 
amonnied to declaring war. I: had the strict /ega/ competence 
to do so; but he denied iis moral competence to interfere with a 
treaty, unless it could clearly show fraud. mistake, or some other 
defect which vitiated it as acontract. It wos not enough to 
say, we do not see why this treaty was mase; convince us that it 
is as it ought to be, or we vote against it. This would! e to ren- 
der every negotiation that had not been ratified by the House 
merely nugatory, and to require a renewal ofit there, contrary to 
the express words of the Constitution. The onus proband was 
clearly upon the House. Before it assumed the responsibility of 
refusing its acquiescence in what bound the courts of the coun- 
iry. itmust be able to point out, with precision, some radical 
moral clefect, or some Irresistible State necessity. Now, he must 
say, that although he was free te own the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Wisg,] in the course of this debate, had thrown 
erave donbt upon the regularity of the negotiation «carried on 
with those people, he did not see his way clearly enough in the 
business to pronounce the solemn act of the President and &e- 
nate a mere nullity. But he readily admitted that those doubts 
disposed him the more to adopt the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. For this reason he could not 
agree with hisfriends from Georgia, who seemed to disapprove 
what the Secretary had done. He confesses, for his own part, 
that he had heard the message of the President on the subject 
with the liveliest satisfaction, he might almostsay with rapture. 
He rejoiced that an act of signal liberality, intended to ebviate 
every plausible reproach, or even suspicion of injustice or op- 
pression upon the weak and the ignor-nt. had come to the 
House with the sanction ofthat departinent of the Government. 
He. for one, had not been patient under those imputations, and 
he felt relieved at the idea that there was now a reasonable hone 
of reconciling those people to their inevitable destiny. He 
would notonly vote for the appropriation called for by the Exe- 
cutive; he would, if it were necessary, go beyond it; but he 
could not consentto do so on the terms of the gentleman from 
‘Tennesere [Mr. Bett.] He would not interfere with the eer- 
vice. We must not dis:rm. We must beready to take the 
field at any moment. We must extend every possible indul- 
gence to the Cherokees, but we must speak the language ofa 
erave and stern authority. determined in all events to exeeute 
the law laid down by the European race. 

As to the objections made to the policy of the Secretary of 
War. in the step which he had taken in that matter, Mr. L. con- 
feszed that he did not feel the force of them. Tha’ minister had 
not agreed with Ross to allow them to protrat their residence 
for (wo vears more; not at all. All that he had done was to un- 
dertake to use his good offices with the proper authorities of 
the States concerned, to suffer the removal to be made in ench 
a manner as might he as litt!e vexatious as possible to there 
poor people. And was it too much to expect that our fellow- 
citizens of those States would, as far as they might feel them- 
selves free to doso, most cheerfully acquiesce in a slight exten. 
sion of the time allowed for the emigration; nay. as he had gaid 
before, noteven an absolute extension of t? Gentlemen had 
asanmed that the Cherokees were to be allowed, atall events, to 
reside two years longer in Georgia, etc.; but it was by no means 
e. The Secretary meant that the removal was to begin imme- 
diately. and be completed in two years. Now. can any one 
doubt that, if serious opposition were made by these people, it 
wontld require much time to overcome it? He didnot speak of 
war; it Was ‘obvious enough that so strong a tribe, defending 





*See alittle tract from the venerable James Wadeworth of 
Genesee, New York—“a letter to the Hon. D. Webster. 








































































itself with the resolution of despair, in the fustnesses of a moun: 
talnous region, might cost us infinite troeble. Ht would require 
scarcely less time to take them up bodily and remove them, 
though unresisting, aa he had heard it intimated we should be 
constrained to do. But laying such considérations out of the 
question, he could not persuade himself that the people of 
Georgia Would not dov'all they could to soften the severity of the 
law which had been imposed upon this tribe, in common with 
the pest of the aborigines. He would pot believe that they 
thought and felt differently from the rest of the country upon 
this subject, or that they were under the influence of mo'ives 
which could lead them to disregard or violate the riebts of hu- 
manity, turiber than an inevitable necessity, legal or political, 
might compel them todo se. From what he bad understood, 
he had been led to hope eome amicable arrangement might be 
effected. r 

Then, as to the amount of compensation, it seems to be ad- 
mitted, on all hands, thar, bad the other conditions he proposed 
been complied with, Ross would have accepted the $5,000,000 
as a tall price for the lands 

{Here Mr. Wise rose, and denied this. 
begun by demanding $20,000.000, &¢.] 

Mr. Lecarg. Yes: but that was not his ultimatum. The 
proposal was manifestly extravagant, and he abandoned it. 
Mr. L. said he had been assured by Senators, free from all party, 
or, indeed, any other bias, men of the highest honor, and the 
most liberal feelings, that the Senate had acted with the sing!e 
view of making the largest compensation that could be de 
manded by a reasoneble man, ‘They didnot, in the least, hiegle 
about the matier. With a most liberal allowance of money, 
they had given to this tribe a fertile and healthy country ; and 
he was sure that an equal number of our own fellow-citizens, 
in any State in the Union, such were their migratory habia, 
would have abandoned homes more comfortable and fields bet- 
ter cultivated on a far less tempting offer. Asto the additional 
appropriation called for by the Secretary of War, be thoveht 
the gentieman from Vermont, over the way, [Mr. Everert,]} 
who had manifested such a benevolent solicnuce about the fate 
of the Cherokees, had made out a very strong case in favor of 
his idea that the $5,000,000 was not, according to a fair imter- 
pretation of Roes’s proposals, meant to include the objects of 
expenditure for which the additional appropriation was now 
asked by the Executive. That gentleman eeemed to lay great 
stress on having this considered as matter of contract, and not 
ot beneficence. Tohim (Mr. L.) it was immaterial whether it 
were bounty or obligation; he war, he repeated, ready to vote 
for it in either case, tor reasons he had fully explained. 

Another change which the Secretary had agreed to aleo met 
his fullest approbation. It related to the provision of the treaty 
which seemed to have given particular offence to the leading 
men of the Cherokee tribe; he meant the payment of the money, 
not to thoze entitled to receive it, under what might be ce! ed 
the Constitution of this quasi nation, but to the individuale that 
composed it What justice had actuated the last Administration 
in adopting, for the first time, inthe case before it, that peculiar 
policy, he had notthe honor to know, and would not undertake 
todivine. But he thought the present Administration perfectly 
right in abandcning it to effect co desirable an object as the pa- 
cifying the great majority ofthe tribe. He could readily con- 
ceive that this money, i! paid to individuals, might be unpro- 
fitably thrown away, or render them a prey to the frauds of un- 
principled men. He trusted they would be pac ified—that they 
would go in peace to the land which had been provided tor 
their future residence, and in which, if they have the carnci- 
ties of improvement ascribed to them by their patrons here, 
they may be developed under the most favorable circumstances. 
Resietances was vain; he did not meen that a battle might not 
be lost, or a campaign frustrated. He spoke of the inevitable 
result, in the long run, of a contest between this tribe and the 
Anglo-Ainerican race. A morass might be impracticable, a 
forest might cover the retreat of a frigchtened foe. The savage 
warrior might fancy himeell ahere, because he aveiced defeat 
by avoiding a combatin the open bate fieki. But the day 
would come when the most formidable of al! races. in ites career 
of irresisuble aggrandizement, would ewecp away eveiy rein- 
nant of the aborigines which affected to withetund ite progress 
within its own borders. Letihem gonot only in peace, but in 
amity, asevred that many and many of those who felt them- 
selves constrained, by astern law, to impore upon them what 
appearedto bea hari! condition, felt the dee pest sym pethy with 
them, and cherished the warmest good wishts for their future 
happiness and improvement. 


Ross, be said, had 





THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
SPEECH OF MR. CUSHING, 


Or Massacuusetts, 
In the House of Representatives, May 17 and 22, 1838.— 

The President of the United S ates having communicated to 

the House. on the 3d of May, 1835, a message on the subject 
of theterritory of the United States beyond the Rocky incun- 
tains, 
Mr. Cvsutnc moved that said message, and the report of the 
Secretary of State accompanying the same, be referred to the 
Commitiee on Foreign Afiairs, with instructions to inquire inio 
the expediency of establishinga post on the river Columbie 
for the defence and oceupation of the territory of the United 
States, watered by said river. and also to consider the expedi- 
ency of making further provision by law to prevent the inter- 
meddling of the officers or subjects of foreign powers with the 
Indians of the United States. Which motion comirg up for 
consideration on the 17thof May, 183%, 

Mr. CUSHING epoke in supportof the same, as follows: 

Mr. &peaKer: Irise to call the attention of the House toa 
subject very different from what has for some time past occu- 
pied its time; neither a party nor aqersonal question, but one 
greatly concerning the national honor and the righis sud peace 
of the country; a question of deep interest between the United 
States and atoreigen power. Indiecursing it.I shall! aveto go 
over nary dry details of treaties and facte.'o the consideration 
of which it may be difficn!t to gain the cai of the House. Bint 
impressed aa 1 am with the importance of he question to the 
whole nation, I shall praceed to speak. addresemg my seit tothe 
country as much asto the Houser. The eveat sea of public 
opinion—hat public opinion which, in all civihzed cétomnu- 
nities of our day, and more especially among ur, governs the 
Government—is composed of drops, and every particle infused 
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1 oto the general mass modifiesthe composition. I may, there- 

yre, without presumption, hope to be of some service in reviv- 
ing, at least, an important quostion which has already slumbered 
tov long, and the conunued neglect of which would be most 
prejudicial to the interesis of the United States , 

My proposition has, fur its main object, to assert the rights of 

he United States to the country watered by the river Colambia, 
which will require of me to speak with freedom and ‘ange pe 
of the conduct of Great Britain, who alone disputes the ude of 
the Untied States. I shall do this in no unfriendly feeling to- 
wards Great Britain, but, on the contrary, with entire respect 
tor her, and in the conviction that now is the ume, of all other 
wheu the contlicting rights of the two countries may be debatec 
without the Jeast hazard of disuurbing their amicable relations. 
If any such hazard existed, it would become usto encounter it 
maniully, rather than to abandon the rights and sacrifice the 
hover of the country; but ne such hazard does in fact exist, nor 
any Cause whatever wdeter the House from probing the matter 
to the very bottom, Great Britain is at this moment under 
large obligations to the United States for the forbearance mani- 
teeted by our Government during the late troubles in her Ameri- 
can colonies, She knews, and feels, and avows it. And, hav- 
lug approved ourselves just, nay, generous, towards her in the 
hourof her need, we may well demand ot her to be just towards 
us, and to abstain from those persevering encroachments on 
our rights by land and sea, which have in all past times cha- 
racterized her foreign policy. Now is the accepted time to ad- 
}ust especially our respective territorial pretensions upon this 
continent. 

Jo the firet place, I shall eadeavor to exhibit a summary view 
of the utle ot the United Biates to the Oregon Territory; after 
which, Lehall alate the considerations which, in my judgment, 
render it an imperative duty to take immediate measures jor the 
eccupation of that Territory. 

iv isa principle, adopted by European nations in their settle- 
raeute on Unis continent, that priority of discovery, followed in 
a reasonable time by actual occupation, confers exclusive terri- 
torial jumedicuion and sovereignty. Itis aiso held that an esta- 
Diishment, once made, extends by contiguity into the neighbor- 
mg regions. If the discovery be of an island, it has, in most 
caves, been regarded as giving a title to the whole island; if on 
ine coast of the continent, then asreaching indefinitely along the 
coast and tate the interior, with limits to be decided by actual 
eecupation, by compact between conflicting claimants, or by 
force. Whether this be just or not, as regards the Indians in- 
habiting America, is another question. I speak of it only asthe 
ronventional rule, recognised in the negotiations, and practised 
upoa in the colontal enterprises, of the chief nations of Europe; 
ant thus constituting a part of that somewhat unceitain mixture 
of conventions and of natioual equity, which is called the Law of 
Nations 

Tris general principle, which enters into the present question 
in all its parts, includes a particular principle, which is still 
more specifically applicable to it, The discovery of the mouth 
of a great river, or the exploration of it, followed in a reasonable 
time by the actual asseruon of territorial sovereignty, gives an 
exclusive rightto all the country watered by thatriver. With- 
out referring to various foreign Caves of the application of this 
doctrine, it will be sufficient for the satisfaction of the House, to 
show bow it has been treated by the United States. 

in the letter of Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney te Don Pedro 
Cevallos, April 21, 1805, it is said. 

“ Whea any European nation takes possession of any extent 
of seacoast, that possession is understood as extending into the 
iiterior county to the sources of the rivers emptying within 
that coast, to all their branches, and the country they cover, 
and to give Ita right, in exclusion of all other nations, to the 
same.’’ 

This position is adopted by Mr. Adams in his letter to Don Luis 
de Ouis, March 12, 1813, and by Mr. Gallatin, in his discussion 
of the present question. (Executive Docs. 20th Con. Ist Ses. 
No. 199, p. 61.) 

Now, whatever rights, more or less, are derivable from dzsco- 
very, belong to the United States alone. 

The river Columbia was first discovered in 1792, (excepting 
whether it may have been previously discovered by the old 
Spanish navigators,) by Captain Robert Gray, of the American 
ship Columbia, fitted out in Boston, and received from him the 
name of the ship he commanded. In the same year, but con- 
fessedly subsequent to this, and upon information derived from 
Captain Gray, « was visited by Vancouver, in behalf of Great 
Britain. Priority of discovery, theretore, 1s clearly with the 
United States, as against Great Britain. Indeed, Gray had pre- 
viously, in 1788, explored the strait of Juan de Fuca, set of 
the Columbia. So that, leaving out of view the rights of Spain 
by discovery, and of Spain and France by contiguity and exten. 
sion, the Unanted States claim the Oregon Territory by right of 
discovery. 

By cession from France, in 1303, the United States acquired 
Louisiana, and ail the rights of France in that direction. What 
are the northwestern limits of Louisiana? Extension by con- 
tiguity would carry the pretensions of France to the Pacific. 
By Great Britain herself, the possession of the body of the con- 
tinent was always treated as stretching across the entire breadth 
of the continent. Her grants to Massachusetts and to other 
colonies reach to the Pacific. Conflicts of pretension thus grew 
up between France and Great Britain, which were adjusted, in 
1763, by the treaty of Versailles, by which Great Britain ceded 
to France all claims to land west of the Mississi; pi Prior to 
which, by the treaty of Utrectit, concluded in 1713, France and 
Great Britain agreed to appoint commissioners to describe and 
settle the boundaries between the French and English colonies 
in North America; which resulted in: the establishment of the 
parallel of 49 degrees north as the northern limit of Louisiana. 
As between Great Britain and France, then, Louisiana was 
hounded east by the Mississippi, north by latitude 49 deg. N. 
and westward by the Pacific; and by the Louisiana treaty, the 
United States added to her own rights of discovery the pre- 
existing rights of France. 

In this state of the case, Mr. Jefferson devised and authorized, 
in 1805, the celebrated expedition of Lewis and Clark, who 
ascended the Missouri, crossed the Rocky mountains, reached 
the head-watere of the Columbia, descended the river, erected 
tke works called Fort Clatsop, and in the most formal and au- 
thentic manner asserted the rights of the United States in and to 
the whole country. _ No establishment ofany other power ex- 
isted at that time on the waters of the Columbia, 

But the enterprise of colonizing that country was unde taken 
in 1811 by John Jacob Astor,of New York; one of those truly 
noble merchants “who, by their t commercial! enterpri 
have enriched nations, peopled wildernesses, and exten the 
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bounds of empire;’’ a man of far-seeing mind, with plans co- 
vering the globe, and with results as grand as the plans; a mer- 
chant, n wealth and greatness of design equalling the Medici of 
Florence, the Dorias of Genoa, and the Foscari of Venice, with- 
out the political ambition which rendered their wealth a curse 
to their country. The. arrative, by Washington Irving, ofthat 
magoiticent undertaking, belongs to the classic literature of the 
world, combining the truth of history with the stirring interest 
ofromance. Mr. Astor’s establishment at Astoria, having for 
its immediate object the prosecution ef the fur-trade, was ante- 
rior to any establishment on the Columbia by any power other 
than the United States. It was broken up by the war of 1812, 
and taken possession of by Great Britain in the course of her 
belligerent operations; but again formally surrendered to us in 
1818, in express obedience to the treaty of Ghent.—(Doc. 17th 
Con. Ist Ses. Exec. No. 328.) What was the character of this 
transaction clearly apenas from the explanations on the sub- 
ject exchanged by Mr. Rush and Lord Castlereagh. Mr. 
Kush says: f ? 

“| told him, &c. . ’ Granting that she (England) 
had a claim, was the lawfulness of the step taken by the United 
States (that is, resuming the possession of Astoria) to be ques- 
tioned? That the post was in their possession before the war 
of 1812, was admitted; and, also, that it had fallen, by capture, 
into the bands of Britain duting the war. How, then, under a 
treaty of peace, the first article of which stipulated the mutual 
restitution of all places reduced by the arms of either party, 
was our right to restitution to be impeached? : 2 : 
His lordship admitted our right to restitution, and our claim 
to be in possession, when negotiations for the litle were going 
on.’’—(Rush’s London, p. 74.) 

Or, as stated in Mr. Rush’s official despatch: 

“Lord Castlereigh admitted, in the most ample extent, our 
right to be reinstated, and to be the party in possession while 
treating of the tille.”’—Letter Feb. 1818.) ; 

Here, then, we have the original tive of the United States by 
discovery, fortified by the rights of France, continued by the 
exploration of Lewis and Clark, by the formal taking of pos 
session, and by regular occupation, and completed by the re~ 
cognition of Great Britain. 

‘or is this the whole strength of our case. By the Florida 
treaty, concluded in 1819, Spain ceded to the United States all 
her claims on this continent north of Jatitude 42 degrees north. 
And this was a mest importantcession. Indeed that treaty was 
rather a convention of mutual cessions than of pecuniary in- 
demnities merely. Mr. Adains, who, in all cases where in the 
course of a long life of public service he has been called to 
maintain the rights of his ceuntry, has done it ably and tho- 
roughly, and who negotiated that treaty, deserves universal 
credit to ita favorable conditionsin this respect. In consiJera- 
tion of the cession to Spain, made under the positive instructions 
of President Monroe, of our claims to the Rio del Norte, which 
claims Mr. Adams defended strenuously to tie last, the United 
States obtained, in addition to East and West Florida, a cession 
of all the rights of Spain in the valley and coast of the Oregon; 
rights which alone could seriously conflict with our own pre- 
tensions on the Pacific. 

Spain, prior to 1819, claimed that whole country to Prince 
William’s sound, in the 60:h parallel of latitude. She did 
this, in right of the extension o! her Mexican possessions by 
contiguity, and in right of early discovery and repeated exple- 
rations and acts of occupation. Hernan Cortes, the great con- 
queror himself, in the prosecution of his own splendid designs, 
explored, in 1526, the northwestern coast of America to the 
northern limits of Caliafornia. The Spaniards, also, point to 
various other expeditions fitted ont from Acapulco or San Blas 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; as that of Gali in 
1582 to latitude 57 degrees north; Juan de Fuca in 1592, who 
ie said to have discovered, and certainly gave his name to, the 
bay and strait still bearing it, and the account of whose voyage 
in the trust-worthy Purchas, though formerly disputed, seems 
new to be admitted, (Murray’s N. Am. Dis. vol. 2, p. 80;) Viz- 
caino, in 1602, who is believed So of the Spanish writers 

o have discovered the Oregon;* Fonte, who is said to have 
reached the latitude 54 degrees in 1640. Why these accounts, 
or any of them, should be disputed, Iknownot. Some ofthem, 
it is perfectly certain, rest upon the mostample evidence — In- 
stead of being intrinsically improbable, it would, on the con- 
trary, have been strange indeed if Spain, being in tranquil pos- 
session of New California, had never extended her voyages 
a few degrees to the north of that province along the same 
coast. 

However this may be, no English navigator, prior to Cook, 
has any pretension to antiquity of discovery in that quarter, 
except Sic Franeis Drake. He was a pirate, cruising along the 
coastand in the seas of Spanish America as a bucaneer and a 
plunderer, making private war, and capturing prizes on his 
own responsibility, landing to ravage and burn the towns, and 
hold the peaceful people to ransom; a gallant pirate, to be sure, 
brave and enterprising; but still a pirate, and knighted as such 
fur the mischief he had thus done to Spaiu. Whether the 
cruises of a bucaneer can eonfer any title of discovery I will not 
stop to inquire; it is unnecessary; for no creditable account of 
his voyage carries it beycnd latiiude 42 or 43; and the landing 
that he made in order to claim title was in latitude 38 degrees 
30 minutes—within the acknowledged limits of the Spanish 
province of Caliafornia. 

And without dwelling upon thege old voyages in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, we have that oi Perez in 1774 to lati 
tude 54 degrees, and of Quadra in 1775 to latitude 57 degrees— 
both anterior to that of Cook; followed by A in 1779, 
Martinez in 1788, Elisa in 1790, and Malaspina in 179], carryi 
up the Spanish discoveries to the strait of Juan de Fuca, an 
even to Prince William’s Sound, all of them preceding Van- 
couver. All the ttle of Spain, acquired in the various modes 
usual in such cases, is now vested in the United States by the 
Florida treaty; and, unite | with the other sources of titles pos- 
sessed by us, constitutes a right of dominion not to be shaken by 
any European Power. 





*Torquemada, in the authentic account of Vizcaino’s expedi- 
tion, given “2 him in the Monarquia Indiana, says that Martin 
de Aguila, who cemmanded ove of the vessels of the fleet, Aav- 
ing passes northward ef Cape Blanco, se hallo un rio muy 
caudaloso y hondable * * Queriendo entrar por el, hos cor- 
rientes no dio lugar aello.—(Lib. v. ¢. 55.) Humboldt, how- 
ever, does not consider this to have been the Columbia: but 
thinks the Columbia was first visited by the Spaniards in 1776, 
its bay having been entered by the expedition of Heceta and 
Q and called by them Entrada de Heceta.— (Humboldt’s 
New Spain, v, iii, «. 8, 6. 15.) 


H. of Reps. 


In addition to, and independent of all which, the ratural pro. 
gress of population westward by extension, on the ground of 
contiguity, would give us a claim of title superior to that of an 
other nation, we occupying and settling indisputably to - 
very heart of the continent. 

In fact, our title south of latitude 54 degrees is practically ag. 
mitted by all the rest of the world, except Great Britain, An 
old agreement existed between Russia and Spain, by which the 
former was left undisturbed in the extreme northern latitudes of 
Alaska. (N. Amer. Review, No. 61, p. 506.) After the conely. 
sion of the Florida treaty, a convention was entered into be. 
tween the United States and Russia, whose deportment towards 
this country has always been distinguished by dignity and lide. 
rality—the convention of the 17th April, 1824, which closed the 
door against any difference between us in that quarter, by ap 
agreement that Russia would make ro settlement on the north. 
west coast of America south of latitude 54 degrees, and the 
United States none to the north of it; thus fixing that parallel as 
the line betwixt our respective pretensions. But the conduct 
of Great Britain has, I am compelled to say, been marked 
rapacity, illiberality, and gross disregard of our just righie 
strikingly contrasted with the honorabie procedure of Russia, 

Desirous of settling this matter fairly and liberally with Great 
Britain, the United States, in 1823, under the authority of Pre. 
sident Monroe, and in 1826, under that of President Adams, 
while justly entitled to claim, by virtue of its own title, and 
that of Spain and France, to latitude 54 degrees, offered w 
Great Britain to compromise the question by extending the 
northern line of Louisiana—that is to say, the parallel of 49 de. 
grees—to the Pacific, thus conceding to great Britain five de. 
grees of latitude on the Pacitic, and enabling her to accom. 
plish her desire to extend her possessions across the continent 
from sea to sea. In so doing, we should, in fact, cede a portion 
of our just rights, which cover the whole of the valley of the 
Columbia; but the love of peace, and the consideration that 
Louisiana was bounded by latitude 49 degrees, would have 
justified euch an arrangement. To this Great Britain obsti. 
nately refused to accede. And I must now ask the attention of 
the ileese to the nature and extent of her pretensions. 

I assume, as the result of the arguments which I have thus 
cursorily presented to the House, that the United States have a 
clear title to the Oregon Territory, as against any and every 
European Power, extending from latitude 42 degrees, the ling 
of the Mexican Republic, to latitude 54 degrees, the line ad. 
justed with Russia. I admit, in pursuance of the negotiations 
of 1823 and 1826, that it may be wise to settle the matter, as 
between us and Great Britain, at Jatitude 49 degrees, striking 
the Pacific in the strait of Juan de Fuca. AndI hold that the 
United States cannot, in safety or in honor, concede any thing 
more than this. 

Between these limits Great Britain is unable to claim any 
territory, by merely sailing along the coast and touching here 
and there, because preceded in that by navigators in the ser. 
vice of Spain; all whose right is vested in the United States 
by the Florida treaty. 

Great Britain cannot claim it as a dependency of the river 
Columbia, because anticipated in the navigation of that river 
by Gray; in the exploration of it by Lewis and Clark; in the 
occupation of it by Lewis and Clark and by Mr. Astor. 

Great Britain is precluded from claiming it as residuary ter. 
ritory of hers, under the title by which she formerly held this 
country, because prevented by the treaty of 1763 between her 
and France, in which she disclaims irrevocably beyond the 
Mississippi; the seventh article being in these words: 

“The confines between the British and French possessions 
in North America shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn 
along the middle of the Mississippi from its source to the river 
Iberville, and from thence, by the middle of the river Iberville 
and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the sea.’’—(Chal- 
mer’s Tr. vol. 1, 473.) 

Great Britain is forbidden to claim it as parcel of the old 
North American possessions still retained by her in virtue of 
the treaty of Paris, because the decision of the commissioners 
under the treaty of Utrecht establishes the line of 49 degrees 
westward of the Lake of the Woods. The rule of extension by 
contiguity would, to be sure, if no other considerations inter- 
vened, carry her possessions to the Pacific; but it would bs 
along the parallel of 49 degrees, because the same rule of ex- 
tension would carry us to the Pacific. 

That is to say, Great Britain 1s, upon all principles of inter- 
national law, aud by her own solemn contracts, debarred and 
estopped trom anv and every species of exclusive right or 
claim whatsoever, south of latitude 49 degrees, and west of the 
Lake of the Woods, to the Pacific. 


Accordingly, conscious of the utter futility of any such claim, 
Great Britain makes no claim to sovereignty over any part of 
the territory in question. Her pretension extend to the whole 
of the territory, but is preferred by her in the shape ofa pre- 
tended right of joint occupancy of every _ of it in common 
with other powers, leaving suspended in abeyance the right of 
exclusive duminion as to any part ofit. 


This extraordinary pretension of hers is grounded on the 
Nootka Convention as itis commonly called—a treaty extorted 
by her from Spain in 1790, under circumstances of passionate 
injustice, which, even at that stormy period, when the Powers 
of Europe were accustomed to fly to violence upon the smallest 
real or imaginary injury, was barely tolerated by the world, 
and which, in the present more enlightened times of general 
aversion to war, could not escape the severest reprobation. 
This convention confers a claim as against Spain only, and 6 
much of our right as we derive from Spain. The substance of 
it is, that subjects of either of the two parties, Great Britain and 
Spain, are not to be disturbed by the other, whether in navi- 
gating or fishing in the Pacific ocean, or in landing on the coast, 
in places not already eccupied, for the purpose of carrying on 
commerce with the natives, or of making settlements there. 
I shal! not trouble the House with the multiplied details of this 
question, as between Great Britain and Spain. Independently 
of the force and effect of it in that relation, there are several 
answers to it on the part of the United States. It settles no 
definite limits of territorial jurisdiction. It leaves the — 
of sovereignty upon the titles of Spain or France. Being @ 
convention of usufruct only, and not. of territorial jurisdicuon 
or of sovereignty, it might be obligatory on Spain so long as 
she retained the jurisdiction, but not u her euccessor in 
sovereignty. Beyond which the United States hold under 
France as well as Spain ; aud still more by discoveries of their 
own, followed by actual occupation, that poompatian having 


been recognised by the authorities of Great Bri , : 
It only remains, for the disposal of this part of the diplomatic 
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estion, that I should state the actual position of itu the 
Yeatlen between the United States and Great Britain. a ; 

By the treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783, our boundary is, 
beginning at the Lake of the Woods; “ thence through the sai 
jake to the most northwestern point thereof, and from thence 
on a due west course to the river Mississippi; thence, by a’ 
line to be drawn along the middie of the said river Mississippi ,’ 
in conformity with the provisions of the treaty ef Versailles 
before cited, and so proceeding down the river to the beunds of 
Louisiana and Florida in that direction. — 

‘The annexation of Louisiana te the United States changed, of 
course, our northwestern frontier. But no new convention was 
jnmediately concluded, defining this on the side of Great Bri- 
iain. Che tresty of Ghent, December 24, 1814, proceeds on the 
assumpuon of limits according to the status ante bellum. It 
provides for ascertaining the northwestern point of the Lake of 
the Woods; bat it goes no farther wesiward. In that direction 
the line is continued by the convention of October 20, 1818, 
“from the Lake of the Woods to the Stony Mountains, along 
the parallel of 49 degrees, in just application of the treaty of 
Utrecht. By the same convention, it 1s agreed, that any country 
that may be claimed by either party on the northwest coast of 
America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with 
jts harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same, be free and open, for the terin of ten years, to 
the vessels, citizens, and subjects ef the a this agree- 
ment not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which 
either of the parties may have to any part of the said country. 
Which agreement, by the convention of August 6, 1837, was 
continued indefinitely, subject to be terminaied by either party 
on twelve months’ notice. 

I desire to see this agreement terminated as soon as possible. 
It cives nothing to the United States; for we have no occasion to 
ask the consent of Great Britain to use the harbors, bays, creeks, 
aod rivers of our own territory. It gives every thing to Great 
Britain; because without it her vesvels aud subjects would be 
mere intruders and interlopers in a country which belongs to us. 
| desire to see the treaty notice given by the United States, and 
provision made by law for the occupation of the country by its 
rightful sovereign. The notice, we may rest assured will never 
ve given by Great Britain. Her policy is procrastination, in this 
case, asin that of our northeastern frontier; and for precisely 
the same reason. In both casee she has, under guise ef tempo- 
rary agreements, availed herself of our neglect, orat least of our 
nususpecting good faith, to insinuate herseli 1.) a> val porses- 
sion of the territory in dispute. To settle the Guestivi, ix Lo oust 
the intruder. To be sure, there is a stipuiation that the agree- 
ment shall not prejudice the rights of either party; but it does 
prejudice our rights, deeply, fatally, as I will prove to this 
House by the most authentic facts. 

Before l enter upon this, the more important and mteresting 
part of this subject, I have a concluding suggestion to make on 
the question of title. T derive my knowledge of this from 
books; especially the negotiations of 1823 and 1826, (Doc. 19th 
Congress, Ist session, Exec. No. 65; and Doc. 20th Cong. lst 
sese. Exec. No. 199,)and the reports of Mr. Baylies, of Mass. 
who, wih Mr. Floyd, of Va. was instrumental in bringing this 
topic betore a former Congress (Rep. 19th Cong. Ist ses. Nos. 
35 and 213.) But there is an indididual present (Mr. Apams} 
whois a living record of the diplomatic history of the country, 
and who was personally conversant with some of the most ma- 
terial of these negotiations. With permission of the House, I 
would respectfully appeal to my colleague to state whether 
[have properly represented the facts and treaties bearing upon 
vor rights in this matter; since, if I have erred in any essential 
point, I wish to be corrected on the spot, - one to whose am- 
pler knowledze of the subject I shall cheerfully defer. 

After Mr. Abams’s remarks, Mr. Cusnine resumed and 
continued h's speech as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: i fee| under great obligations to my colleague 
(Mr. Apams] for his prompt compliance with my request, and 
for the information he has communicated to the House. His 
opinior of the validity of our tide to the country beyond tke 
Rocky Mountains will deservedly have great weight in the 
public estimation. And Ido not perceive that he and I differ 
materially in regard to the sources of that title: for, if he un- 
derstood me as maiataining the abstract justice of the right of 
discovery, assumed by European powers to justify their con- 
quests and acquisitions in the New World as against the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, ir must have been. because I did not express 
myself with sefficient fullness on thathead. What I meant 
and mean to advance in this respect is, only, that as a conven- 
tional rule, by which to adjust claims of territory en this conti- 
nent among the:nselves, the right of discovery, when followed 
up ina reasonable time by actual occupation, is generally re- 
ceived and admitted, with more or less flexibility of application 
to given cases, by the civilized nations of Europe. 

And cousidering, therefore, that on this, and the various other 
grouncts adduced, our titie w the Oregon Territory is a good one, 
sufficiently so, as my colleague (Mr. ApsMs] observes, to be 
justly mainiained, if necessary, by force, I proceed to state the 
facts and considerations which seem to me to demand that the 
present ambiguous condition of things in relation to the Territo- 
ry should be ended, and our sovereignty theréia reaffirmed and 
established. Having done which, I shall confidently hope for 
the aid and support of my colleague in the defence of the rights 
and interest of the United States. } 

Throughout the vast interior regione of North America, to 
the West and Northwest, with its noble rivers, continuous 
lakes, extensive prairies, and lofty mountain ranges, the chief 
object of commercial pursuit, it is familiarly known te us ail, is 
the fur of the wild animals with which the country abounds; 
constituting almost the sole marketable wealth of the numerous 
tribes of Indians scattered over those parts of the continent. 
While the French held Canada, down to 1763, the trade with the 
Indians, and the collection of peltries, in the immense countries 
beyond the great lakes, was carried on partly by the French Ca- 
nadians themse!ves, and partly by their northern neighbors, the 
English Hudson’s Ba aoe ge all which invaluable trade, 
On the acquisition of Canada, fell into the hands of Great Bri- 
tain. The {Tudson’s Bay Company was not long without a 
competitor in the Northwest Company of Montreal, formed in 
1787. Their competition of trade induced deadly feuds, fatal to 
their own peace and prosperity, while they distracted and cor- 
Tupted the Indians. A new (urn was given tothe course o! 
events by the travels of Sir Alexander kenzie, and the el- 
fects of his counsels after his returnto England A brief ex- 
tract from his book, published in 1801, will explain this: 

“Experience has proved that this trade, from its very nature, 
cannot be carried on by individuals. A very large capital, or 
Credit, or indeed both, is necessary; and, consequently, an asso- 
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ciation of men of wealth to direct, with men of enterprise to 
act, In One Common interest, must be formed on such principles 
as that, in due time, the latter may succeed the former, in con- 
tinual and progressive succession. The junction of such a 
commercial assuciation with the Hudaon’s Bay Company is 
the important measure which I would propose; and the trade 
—_ be carried on with a very superior degree of advantage, 
both public and private, under the privilege of their charter. 
By enjoying the privilege cf the company’s charter, though 
but for a limited period, there are adventurers who would be 
willing, as they are able, to engage in and carry on the proposed 
commercial undertaking, as well as to give the most complete 
and satisfactory security to Government for the fulfilment of its 
contract with the company. It would, at the same time, be 
equally necessary to adda similar privilege of trade on the Co- 
lumbia river, and its tributary waters.’’ 

“By the waters that discharge themselves into Hudson’s Bay, 
at Fort Nelson, itis proposed to carry on the trade to their 
source atthe head of the Saskatchewine river, which rises in the 
Rochy Mountains, not eight degrees of lounitude from the Pa- 
cific ocean. The Columbia flows also from the same moun- 
tains, and discharges itself in the Pacific, in latitude 46 degrees 
20 min. Both of them are capable of receiving ships at their 
inouths, and are navigable throughout for boats.” 

_ “But, whatever course may be taken from the Atlantic, the 

Columbia is the line of communication from the Pacific ocean 
pointed out by nature, as it is the only navigable river in the 
whole extent of Vancouver’s minute survey ofthat coast. Its 
banks, also, form the first level country in all the southern ex- 
tent of continental coast from Cook’s entry, and, consequently, 
the most northern situation fit for colonization, and suitable tor 
the residence of a civilized people. By opening this intercourse 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and forming regular 
establishments through the interior, and at both extremes, as 
well as along the coasts and islands, the entire command of the 
fur trade of North America might be obtained from latitude 48 
deg. north, to the pole, except that portion of it which the Rus- 
sians have in the Pacific. To this may be added the fishery in 
both seas, and the markets of the four quartersof the gl e. 
Such would be the field for commercial enterprise: and incal- 
culable would be the produce of it, when supported by the 
operations of that credit and capital which Great Britain so 
pre-eminently possesses. Then would this country begin to be 
remunerated for the expenses it has sustained in discovei ng 
aud surveying the coast of the Pacific ocean, which is at ju:e- 
sent Jeft to American adventurers, who, without regulari'y or 
capital, or the desire of conciliating future confidence, look alio- 
gether to the interestofthe moment Such adventurers— ind 
many of them, asI have been informed, have been very euc- 
a instanly disappear before a_ well-regulsted 
trade.” 

“Many political reasons, which itis not necessary to enume- 
rate here, must present themselves to the mind of every man 
acquainted with the enlarged systema and capacities of British 
commerce, in support of the measure which | have very briefly 
suggested, as promising the most important advantages to the 
trade of the United Kingdoms.’’—( Mackenzie’s Trav. vol. 2, 
pages 388-92.) 

Meanwhile the United States acquired the country beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, by discovery, purchase, exploration, and the 
formalities of occupation. Mr. Aetor, himeelf extensively en- 
gaged in the fur trade south and west of the lakes, became fully 
aware of the great value of the Oregon country, and the impor- 
tance of a line of trade to be carried across the continent, by 
ascending the river Missouri, and descending the Columbia to 
the Pacitic, and thence communicating directly with China; 
and, in the promotion at the same time of his own interests and 
those of the United States, organized the establishment of Asto- 
ria. The Northwest Company took the alarm. They foresaw 
what would be the effect of this enterprise, if successfully pro- 
secute!. They despatched emissaries of theirs to the Colum- 
bia, who, availing themselves of the war between Great Britain 
and the United States, which followed in the year after the foun- 
dation of Astoria, induced McDougall, one of the agents of Mr. 
Astor, to make a fraudulent sale of his factory. furs, and other 
property, to the Northwest Company; and the sloop of war Ra- 
coon came and took formal possession of Astoria in the name of 
Great Britain, and changed the name of the post to St. George. 
This formal possession, however, was an act of war, and was 
annulled, as I have before stated, by the restoration of the post 
to Mr. Prevost and to Commodore Biddle, in the Ontario, after 
the conclusion of peace. But still the Northwest Company re- 
tained the actual possession of the country, under the purchase 
from McDougall; andin 1521, the Northwest Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, are compromised their differences, 
were united, the operations of the new association being conti- 
nued down to this time under the charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

This purchase from McDougall, and the possession under it, 
could, it ia evident, confer no sovereignty on Great Britain as 
against the United States. But the continued tolerance of the 
presence of the Northwest Company there, after the conclusion 
of the war, was a Capital error, imputable to the supineness and 
culpable neglect of our Government. Mr. Astor offered to re- 
new his enterprises on the Columbia, provided the Government 
would establish a military post there, with the most trifling 
force, even a lieutenant’s command; needing only the counte- 
nance anil the flag of the United States. If hie advice had been 
adopted, the question would have been settled then, before the 
lindson’s Bay Company had struck root in the Territory. What 
the actual result has been, I will state in the words of Major Pil- 
cher, (Sen. Doc 1830, ‘1, No. 39.) It has been to realize, in all 
respects, the plan marked out by Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 
1801, for undermining our influence and our trade in and beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. 

“1. The Hudson’s ~ and Northwest Companies have been 
united, and are now trading under the name and charter of the 
former. 2. The trade has been extended to the Columbia 
river. 3. A colony of civilized people ie forming on that river. 
4. A line of forts and posts is established across the continent. 
5. ‘Tne mouth of the Columbia is occupied, ships enter it, boats 
ascend it, the mountains are Crossed, and the communication is 
regular, from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 6. American adven- 
turers have almost disappeared, and the British have. the com- 
mand of the fur trade north of 49 degrees, and the chief enjoy- 
ment of it for some degrees south. 

“The political advantages of all these events are considerable 
(‘o Great Britain) in time of peace, and must become infinitely 
more so in time of war, when the command of all the North- 
ern Indiane may harrass the setllements on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; and the possession of a naval and military station 
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and a colony on the estuary of the Columbia river may lead 
to the annihilation of our ships and commerce on the Pacific 
ocean.’ 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, as now organized, I present to 
the notice of the people of the United States, as being in iteelt 
a great foreign power, moat injurious and hostile to their rights 
and interests. It is to America what the East India Company 
isto Asia. Dean Tucker describes it as one of the corrupt mo- 
monoplies of the reign of Charles Il. (Tucker on Trade, p. 68 ) 
And it is natural enough that a corporation, born of corruption 
should subsist by usurpation. Though chartered for a limited 
time, which has a since expired, and though never confirmed 
by Parliament, (Chitty on Com. vol. 1, p. 679.) and so existing 
ouly as a corporation, by sufferance, it claimea more than impe- 
rial sway a8 appurtenant to the grant of the trade of Hudson's 
bay, Commencing midway in the Northeastern coast of the con- 
tinent, reaching from Labrador down to near the shores of Lake 
Superior, thence along the highlands which divide the waters 
of the Mississippi and Missouri from those of Lake Winnipeg, 
and s0 sweeping around by the easterly side of the Rocky 
mountains to the Slave Lake, and back to the shores of the Al- 
lantic—{ Beuchette’s Brit. Dom. vol. 1, p, 32, ef seg.) Thia enor. 
mous territory, indeed, enc: caches page nny Ae the United States, 
for the pas undertook to sell to the Earl of Selkirk a large 
tvact of more than one hundred thousand equare miles, the 
country of the Red river of Lake Winnipeg, which is found to 
be cutuff by our boundary. Notcontent with which, the com- 
pany has even seated itself down as the mistress of the great 
valley of the Columbia. Yet its rights are limited to the power 
which its establishments give it, and the monopoly which it 
usurps of the trade of the interior, overbearing the competition 
of private enterprise. 

I have English authority to attest the general character of the 
dominion exercised by these mercantile sovereigns, the Hud- 
son’s Bay and Northwest Companies. There is a work pub- 
lished by a servant of the Hudson's Bay Conipany, in 1770, 
who styles it “a baneful monopoly,”’ who details what he plainly 
éalls its tyranny and its fram and who says the associates 
“have undoubtedly ferfeited every just pretencion’’ to continue 
a corporation, “by the ill use they have made of this royal 
favor.”’—(Umfreville’s Hud. B. Com. p. 98.) And what the 
Northwest Company has been, we learn f om the friends of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; for (the late) Lord Selkirk eays that, 
in the wide range of oountry occupied by their forts and trading 
poste, they “established a mere despotic rule than could be 
found to exist even in any Asiatic Government,’' (Claims of the 
Hud. Bay Com. p. 39;) and we are further advised that “the 
intercourse of the Northwest Company with the Indiana, * * 
under the semblance and dieguise of commerce, is an organized 
system of rapine.’’ And these are the companies we suffer to 
remain in the intrusive occupation of the Oregon, most inju- 
riously to us! 

For I have abundant proots of the incompatibility of their 
conduct with the rights and peace ofthe United States. 

In the Executive Message of the 23d Desembe: it is told us, 
in addition to some other facts: 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company have also several depots, situ- 
ated on watercourses, in the interior of the country; the princi- 

al one is at Fort Vancouver, on the northern bank of the Colum. 
Cia river, about eighty or one hundred miles from its mouth. It 
is known, by information recently obtained, that the English 
company have a steamboat on this river, and that they have a 
saw-mill, and are cutting timber on the territory claimed by the 
United States, and are shipping it in considerable quantities to 
the Sandwich Islands.” 

The President did not see fit to communicate the particulars 
ofthe “ information recently obtained;’’ but we reach these by 
the memorial from Mr. William A. Slacum, the agentemployed 
by the Government to obtain information concerning the settle- 
ments in the Oregon, which memorial was presented to the Se- 
nate on the 18th December, 1837, in aid of a claim preferred by 
Mr. Slacum. This document exhibits in detail the facis that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have a — post onthe Colum. 
bia; that they supply munitione of war to the Indians; that they 
seek to alienate the ledonn from us; and thatthey occupy the 
country as if it were theirs: illustrating, also, the great value and 
importance of that country, as well for itself, as for its uses in 
the trade of the Pacific seas. It exhibits a fact, also, which I 
commend to the notice of Mr. O’Connel!, who heaps such un- 
measured invective on the people of this country because of 
the existence of slavery in a portion of the United States; 
namely, that, while Great Britain is applanding herec!f on the 

ipation of the African race in her West India Colonies, 








emunci 
the Hudson‘s Bay Company is introducing a new form ofslavery 
in the Northwest, by applying it extensively to the American 
Indians. That this abuse ie practised by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company cannot excuse the British Government, any more than 
the perpetration of similar and worse abuses in Asia by the East 
India Company. oul , 
There is, in the document before me, (Sen. Doc. 1828-9, No. 
67) a great body of evidence similar to that of Major Pilcher, 
which I have quoted, consiating of letters of Gen. Ashiey, W.L. 
Bublette, Mr. Astor, Gen William Clark, Gen. Cass, &c. show- 
ing how fatal the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company ia to 
our own free trade. I will read an extract from one of these let- 
ters, (that of Mr. Cambreleng) wit! his consent. This letter, 
addressed to Mr. Benton, and dated January 12, 1829, ay 

“I have in my possession the actual returns of the furs cal- 
lected by the Hudeon’s Bay Company for the year 1823, which, 
arcording to a valuation made by one who has a thorough know- 
ledge of the trade, amount to $994,879 8&5. The shares of that 
company have increased from £60, or 40 per cent. belew par. 
to £240 sterling, or 110 per cent. above par. The business of 
the company has continued to increase at the rate of from 60 
to $109,0°0 annually. The prosperous condition of the Hudeon’s 
Bay Company may be attributed, in some measure, to the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the British traders, who procure their ma- 
pufactures without duty, while the American traders pay 40 per 
cent. and upwards; and who can eend their furs to the Ameri- 
can market, while our traders pay a duty in the Britiah ma rket. 
But the most important advantage enjoyed by the Hudeon s Bay 
Company is the admirable harbor at the mouth of the Colum- 
bio, which we virtually and unfortunately granted them by our 
treaty of 1818. Thats ttlemens at the mouth of the Colnmbia 
river is now the centre of an immense trade in fore; and, unless 
we take somestep (o place our traders on an equal footing with 
the Rritish, and secure to the former the privilege of tra.’ing in 
aafety within our own dominions at Jeast, our Indian trade mog 
os and we — a te our minds to surrender the whole 
‘ndian cow to Great Britain.’ 

This pievenes: the injurious influenge of the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company upon our far trade in and about the Rocky moun- 
tains, on both sides of them, has been one represented to 
Cougress by the Legislature of Missouri, as well as in the com- 
munications of the individuals above mentioned. It is full 
presented, also, in Washingion frving’s Astoria. He says, with 
particular reference to the Oregon Territory: 

“Iq our anda, beside the roving bands ef troopers and tra- 
ders, the country would have been explored and settled by in- 
custrious husbandmen; and the fertile valleys bordering ita ri- 
vers, and shut up among its mountains, would have been made 
w pour forth their agricultural treasures to contribute to the ge 
neral wealth, 

“lo respect to commers:, we should have had a line of trading 
pose from the Mississippi and the Missouri across the Rocky 
mountains, forming a bigh road from the great regions of the 
Weat to the shore of the Pacific. We should have had a forti 
fied post and portat the mouth ef the Columbia, commanding 
the trade of that river and its tributaries, and of a wide extent 
of country and seacoast, carrying on an active and profitable 
commerce with the Sandwich Islands, and a direct and frequent 
communication with China.”’-Astoria, vol 2 

Mr. Irving also justly condemns the conduct of our Govero- 
ment in leaving this matter 80 long unsettled, and says: 

“Every year this litigated claim is growing in'o importance 
There is no pride so jealour and irritable as the pride of territo- 
ry Ae one wave of emigration after another rolls into the vast 
region of the West, and our settlements stretch towards the 
Rocky mountains, the eager eyes of our pioneers will pry 
bevood, and they will become impatient of any barrier or impe- 
dument in the way of what they consider a grand outlet of our 
empire. Should any circumstance, therefore, unfortunately 
occur to disturb the present harmony of the two nations, this 
it adjusted question, which now lies dormant, may suddenly 
aiait up into one of billigerant import, and Florida become the 
watchword ia a contest for dominion on the shores of the Pa- 
cific.”’—Astoria, vol, 2 

Mr. leving recurs to the subject in a later work of his, (the 
narrative of Captain Bonneville’s Expedition,) in which he ex 
libite the value of the fur trade and fisheries, and the agnicultu- 
ra! capabilities of the Oregon Territory; and upon the political 
(question says 

“Though the (Iludson’s Bay] Company, by treaty, have a 
right toa parucipation only in the trade of these regions, (be- 
yond the Rocky mountains,} and are, in fact, but.tenante in sul- 
jecance; yet have they quietly availed themselves of the origi- 
nal oversight, and subsequent supineness of the American Go- 
vernment to establish a monopoly of the trade of the river [Co- 
lumbia) and ite dependencies; and are adroitly proceeding to 
fortify themselves in their usurpation, by securmg all the strong 
points of the country 2 

“Nor is it likely the latter [the American traders) will ever be 
able to maintain any footing in the land, until the question of 
territorial right is adjusted between the two countries. The 
sooner that takes place the beter. It is a question too serious to 
national pride, if not to national interest, to be slurred over; and 
every year is adding to the difficulties which enviren it. r 

“The resources of the country * * in the hands of America, 
enjoying @ direct trade with the East Indies, would be brought 
into quickening activity, and might soon realize the dream of 
Mr. Astor, in giving rise toa flourishing commercial empire.”- 
Rocky Mountains, vol. 2. 

The Convention of 1818 is any thing but reciprocal in its ac- 
tual operations. Not only did it give the use of the river Co- 
lumbia to Great Britam, we geting nothing in return; not only 

{it enable the British traders to introduce goods into the inte 
rier of the continent free of duty, those of our traders having 
paid duty, and go to undersell us in all wade with the Indians, 
but, in addition to all this, under cover of the Cohivention, the 
Kritish flag deminates over the whole country; and at Fort Van 
couver, about one handred miles up the river, isa regular mili- 
tary post, a fixed establishment of 750 to 800 persone. Can the 
United States send and establish a military post on the Colum- 
tia, without giving notice of the termination of the Convenuon? 
1 suppose there may be gentlemen who will say we cannot. 
And yet Great Britain has done this, without giving notice to us. 
Am I to be told that the Hudson’s Bay Company has done this, 
and not the Government? Lreply, that the Britieh Government 
cannot and shall not separate itself from the acts of this Cormpa- 
ny. That game England played jong ago in the East Indies, 
conquering millions after millions there, and throwing all the 
viame of the fraud and violence by which the conquests were 
gained upon the servants of the East Indian Company, and even 
impeaching them for the plunder of empires, while she conde- 
ecended to retain the empires they had plundered. It is a stale 
device. It will no longer pass current. Whatever these gieat 
empire-seeking corporations do, they do, or profess to do, under 
their charters; that i, by the special authorization of the Go- 
rernment of which they are (he creatures. The Iudson’s Bay 
Company is rich, strong and rapacious, with Immense territo- 
ries, and numerous tribes of Indians subject to its power; being 
avalogous in all these respects to the East India Company, and 
second only to that in power; and, like that, it must, for all po- 
litical purposes, be considered as Great Britain 

if the United States would retain the independence they have 
ochieved, they must look well to the commercial enterprises of 
Great Britain. Other nations have pursued a career of con- 
quest In the a aim of military ambition: with her, it 
1s commercial ambition supported by associa'ed arts and arms 
This very question illustrates the necessity of watchtulness on 
our part. The British Isles may he assimilated to creat cita. 
dels and workshops on the coast of Europe. The ships of her 
navy are floating fortresses, with military stations dotting all 
over the globe in every sea. She has Gibra'tar, Malta, and the 

fonian Islands for the Mediterranean; Sierra Leone, Si. Helena, 
and the Cape, for Africa. With Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Bermuda, she menaces the Atlantic coast of the United 
Siates; with Jamaica, she flanks the Gulf of Mexico; and by 

he St. Lawrence and the lakes, she penetrates into the inner- 

most recesses of North America. Hindostan and Ceylon give 
to her the control of southern and ceitral Asia. She possesses 
the antarctic world of Australia. At Singapore, she overlovks 
the Indo-Chinese watere, Lately, she has leaped acroes to the 
Bonin Islands, west of Japan. She seeks the dominion of the 
Sandwich Islands, as exemplified in the doings of Lord Byron 
in the Blonde, and thg more recent visit of Lord Edward Rue- 
soll. If rumor do not err, ehe entertains the thought, at least, 
of obtaining. through the shareholders of Mexican stock, the 
Bay of San Francisco, the noblest bay and harbor on the Pa- 
cific const of America ; near at hand to the region, where, in de- 
fiance of our rights, she has already planted herself on the 
waters of the Oregon. What effect is all thie to have on our 
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all-important whale fisheries and other commerce in the Pacific? 
What effect on the business and the tranquillity of our settle- 
menis ov the Missouri and the Arkansas? Does not our indif- 
ference stimulate her ore Our neglect enable her to 
magnify claime into rights, and to convert intrusion into title? 

Sir, I honor the Anglo-Norman race; its energy, perse- 
verance, love of liberty, courage, and civilization; its vigor 
and steadiness of mind, its masculineness of moral and phyei- 
cal organization. We are of the same stock. Its eminent 
traits are developed in our own growth aud prosperity as colo- 
nies and as independent States. Let England carry her com- 
merce into every sea, and push forward her power, if she will, 
in “ the gorgeous Orient,”’ Civilization accompanies her pro- 
grees from conquest w conquest; and her triumphs are the 
triumphs of our father land and our kindred. But on us she 
must not encroach. Whilst our territorial expansion is re. 
stricted to this continent, hers must be excluded from it. There 
can be no other conditions of harmony between her and us. 
We are not suns that may culminate together in the 
same sky. 

Mr. Speaker, thus far I have discussed this as a question of 
commerce, and a question of territorial rights. But it has othar 
relations not less, perhaps more, important. ‘The operations 
of the Hudson's Bay Company are not confined within the 
Oregon Territory. Extending their trapping and trading expe- 
ditions as they do, far eastward, into, if not across, the moun- 
tain, they may continue, as they have dene, to furnish arms and 
hostile passions to the Indians of the far West Remember, 
that when the emigrated Indians shall be added to the Pawnees, 
and other wild tribes of that region, there will be 60,000 fighting 
men accumulated together on the frontiers of Arkansas and 
Missouri; too many of them with no friendly feelings for the 
Government ofthe United States. Will it be useful and conre- 
nient to us to have them backed by the power and influence 
of Great Britain? To answer this question, I must entreat 
the ITouse to consider how that )ower and that influence af.- 
fect, and have affected, our Indian relations, as proved by the 
records of the country. 

From the last meseage of the President relative to the Oregon 
Territory, (chat wh ch is now before us,) we Jearn that “no re- 
ceat communication on this subject has passed between this 
Government and any foreign Power;”’ that is to say, none since 
1827. For more than ten years the question has been allowed 
to slumber. Ishall not indulge in any party reflections on this. 
I wish to discuss the subject as between Great Britain and the 
United States; not as a topic for censure of the Administration, 
unless provoked to do it. But if any reasons. and whatever 
reasons, have seemed to the Administration to justify this long 
gilence in the matter, the crisis to which our Indian policy has 
now arrived would, if nothing else, demand of the United 
Siates instantly to resume the negotiations, and bring them toa 
just conclusion. 

Sir, the facts to which Iam about to allude are discreditable 
to Great Britain. If my public duty did not require me to 
bring them before the House—if the great interests of the coun- 
try did not require them to be recalled to memory now—I 
would willingly pass them by untouched. But the use of the 
vast is to guide the present and warn the future. “History,” it 
1as been justly said, in reference to this subject, “history, and 
even modern history, 1s already sufficiently fabulous, without a 
suppressio vert, which will leave to posterity litte more than a 
knowledge that battles were fought, and kingdoms won.” It 
would be absurd to shut our eyes upon things affecting so 
closely our future peace. And a time of profound peace, of all 
others, is the true one to discuss the soe points in the foreign 
relations of the country. 

* In the wars of this continent, anterior to the Revolution, the 
Indians were freely employed as auxiliaries by “Great Britain 
and by France. When the colonies revolted, our fathers were 
anxious to have the Indians continue neutral; but Great Bri- 
taia willed otherwise, though the walls o! St. Stephens rang 
with the eloqu.nt denunciations of Lord Chatham, appealing 
to the laws cf morality and humanity in reprobation of the po- 
licy of his Government. Siill, those were belligerant acts; and 
et them pass*for such. But how wasit after the solemn con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace? Did Great Britain adopt a poli- 
cy of peace? Itis written in letters of blood and fire upon 
every page of the annals of the country, that Great Britain did 
not cease to nurture and keep alive the hostile spirit of the In- 
diaus towards us. She continued, in violation of the treaty, to 
hold the miliary posts along the northern Jine of the United 
States, from Lake Champlain to Lake Michigan. for years. 
The most important, those of Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, Mi- 
chilimackinac, and Fort Miami, were not de'ivered urtil 1796, 
thirteen years after the treaty of peace; and (hia ouly by virtue 
of an express article of the new treaty of 191th November, 1791. 
(Jay’s.) Doubtless, England looked still to the recovery of the 
Colunies, or a part of them, anticipating, perhaps, civil war 
among ourselves, Or goue other contingency favorable to her 
views. In pursuance of which, availing herself of her posts in 
the Indian country, and throuctrthe instrumentality of waders 
and others, she instigated the Indians of the Northwest to make 
war against us, and to demand the river Ohio as a perpetual! 
boundary to divide the United States from the Northwestern 
Indians, Hence, from the close of the Revolutionary war to 
the signal defeat of the Indians by Gen. Wayne, there was per- 
petual hostility between them and the United States, checkered 
by all the usual incidents of savage warfare, as the burning of 
houses, and the massacre of women and children, not forget. 
ting the defeat of Harmar and of St. Clair. The etate of things 
is described ina work of authority before me: 

“From 1783 to 1790, not less than three thousand persons 
were murdered or dragged into captivity from the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, Virginian, and Kentucky, The scalps and the 
prisoners travelled the old war-paths. The British Indian De- 
partment was numerous and active, A personal. inspection 
was made by Lieutenant Governor Hunter. -nd a fort was com 
menced on theMiami. The hopes of the Indians were elated 
by the celebrated war-talk of Lord Dorchester. Profuse issues 
o! clothing, provisions, and emmunition weie made to them. 
Several intercepted letters of British officers were publivhed, 
which leave no deubt of the influence exerted upon the Indians. 
Gen. Wayne, in his official report, states that ‘he had obtained 
a victory over the combined force of the hestile Indians and a 
coraiderable number of volunteers and militia of Detroit,’ (then 
occupied and held by Canadians.) And this. too,in a time of 
prefound peace between the American and British Govero- 
ments." —N. A. Rev. vol. 4, p. 380. 

Nay, ©0 flagrant was the conduct of Great Britain, that 
Wayne's victory, and nothing else, it would seem, preserved 
us from war with her; for immediately upon the news of 
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that victory reaching London, and not before, was Jay’s treaty 


signed. 

"Bighteea — of nominal peace followed; during which 
time Great Britain continued te keep the Indians of the North. 
west under war-pay. The fact is referred to by Macken- 
zie, in 1801, as if it were in the ordinary course of things, 
Speaking of the British post on the island of St. Joseph, 
he says: 

“It is a place of no trade, and the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the Indians, come here for ne other purpose but to 
receive the presents which our (the British] Governmen: ai. 
lowsthem. They are from the American territory,” &c.— His 
Fur Trade, p. 45. r 

Complaints, however, of the interference of England conti- 
nually occurred in the United States, particularly in 1804 and 
1807; occasioned by the conduct of British traders and emissa- 
ries on the Lakes, the Miami, the Ilinois, the Wisconsin, and 
the Upper Mississippi. This conduct had teference partly to 
trade, and partly to war. To secure a monopoly of the Indian 
trade, the British traders spared no pains to embitter the mids 
of the Indians against the United States. And in long anticipa- 
tion of hostilities, the Indians were bribed with presents, and 
supplied with arms and munitions of war, to have them in rea- 
diness to strike our frontier settlements at a moment’s Warning. 
Hence the Tecumseh war of 1811, instigated by Greai Britain 
in which the gallant Gen. Harmison, in command of the militia 
and other forces ofthe United States, and Col. Johnson, with the 
mounted treops of Kentucky, gained their laurels. All the 
histories of that period, McAflee, Dawson, and the rest, are full 
of the subject. And, in the years that followed, the barbarities 
perpetrated in the Northwest by the Indian allies of Great Bri- 
tain, under the immediate eye of her officers, will tarnish the 
honor of the Briush’name indelibly and for ever. 

When the commissioners of Great Britain and the United 
States assembled at Ghent to negotiate a treaty of peace, at the 
very first interview, the British commissioner brought forward 
asa sine qua non, that the Indian allies of Great Britain, who 
had deserved so well of her, should be included in the pacifica. 
tion, and that a boundary be settled between the lerritory eccu- 
pied by the Indians and the United States. Who were these 
Indian allies of Great Britain?) They were tribes within the 
limits of the United States, as defined by the treaty of Paris, 
What would have been the effect of a boundary for them, 
etipulated in the proposed treaty of peace? To piace, within 
the limits of the United States, a body of Indians, having deter- 
minate possessions, open to Great Britain, and held under her 
guarantee and protection; that is, to cede, for all practical pur- 
poses, to Great Britain, the whole ef the United States norih 
aud west of the Ohio and Missouri. That such was the object 
ot Great Britain at that time, though not openly professed by 
the commissioners, is proved by Mr. Atcheson’s Compressed 
View of the Points to be discussed in treating with the United 
States; suggestionsderived from which work came up constantly 
in various branches of the negotiation of Ghent. 

“The next important point to be attended to ima treaty of 
peace with the United States is a new boundary for the Indians. 

“The boundary line which appears best for the protection of 
Tndian rights, and which would add to the security of Canada, 
would be to runa line from Sandusky, on Lake Enie, to the 
nearest waters falling intothe Ohio; then down that river. and 
up the Mississippi, to the mouth of the Missouri; thence up the 
Missouri to its principal source, confining the United States to 
the Rocky Mountains, as their western boundary, and excluding 
them from all the country to the northwaid and westward of the 
lines here designated, which, from those lines to that which 
should be agreed on as the British boundary of Canada, should 
remain wholly for the Indians as their hunting grounds. The 
boundary between the United States and the ludians, as fixed by 
the treaty of Greenville, before alluded to, would perhaps an- 
swer as the new boundary line for the protection of the Indians, 
if extended so as to run vp the Missouri and to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, provided that al/ ‘he reservations and conditions in that 
treaty relative to the various tracis of ground within that line, 
for the advantage of the United States, and all the other condi- 
tions attached to them by it, be wholly done away, and the 
American Government (and probably also reciprocally the Bri- 
tish) excluded from having any forts, military poste, territorial 
jurisdiction, or public property of any kind, within the Indian 
line; but the bone f2e property of white people, in lands within 
that boundary, where the Indian titles shall have been fairly 
extinguished previous to a new treaty with America, might per- 
haps be safely allowed under the territorial jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. 

* This would of course obviate the necessity of any reserva. 
tion as to the right of the British to carry on trade with the In- 
dians, whose independence being thus established, they would 
have the right to admit or interdict whom they please; and we 
well know to whom thev would, both from inclination and inte- 
rest, give the preference. This is the more desirable, as the in- 
tercourse with the Indians of that quarter by the British, being 
carried on by permission, asit were, of a jealous and hostile na- 
tion, has been the fruitful source of innumerable exactions, con- 
tinued disputes, and incessant broils. 

“For men whose friendship has been recently shown to be of 
such great importance to us, we cannet do too much. We 
should see all their wrongs redressed, their territory restored to 
them, and themselves rendered forever secure from American 
encroachment. But the independence of the Indians cannot be 
effectually preserved by the articles of any treaty which shall 
provide security for Indian territory or Indian rights, unless, 
what is indispensable for their due execution, Great Britain 
become the avowed guarantee and protector of those righis 
and that territory, 80 as to have both the right and the power 
of instant interference, in case of any encroachment or viola- 
tion, and not, as hitherto, be a silent spectator of wrongs and 
injustice. more immediately injurious to the aborigines, but 
eventually as ruinous to the security of the Canadas.” 

Such was the plan, in execution of which the British com- 
missioneis proposed te give a fixed boundary to the Indiane, 
witha guaranty in effect of ,their indepeadence of the Unit 
States, and even a stipulation forbidding us to treat for their 
jands; a plan, as developed by Mr. Atcheson, covering a Jar; 
part of Obio and Missouri, and the whole of Indiana, Illino 
Michigan, Wisconsiff, and Iowa, as well as Oregon. 

There propositions of the Britieh commissioners were steadily 
and unanimously resisted by the American commissioners, 
from whose communications I transcribe the following peesages, 
for consideration hereafter: 

“ No maxim of public law has hitherto been more universally 
established among the powers of Europe ing territories 


in America, and there is none tv which Great Britain has more 
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and inflexibly adheged, than that of suffering no in- 
—— of a foreign — the relations ieeeoe ie ac- 
cnewledged sovereign of the territory and the Tidians situated 
upan it. Without the admisséon of (his principle, there would 
be 00 intelligivle meaning adached Ww stipulations establishing 


poundaries between the dominions in America of civilized na- 
uvUs, ing territories inhabited by Iudian tribes.’’ ‘ 
. “The Indians residing within the limits of the United 


miates * * are so far dependent, as uot to have the right to 
dispose of their lands to any private persons, nor (0 any power 
other than the United States, and w be under their protection 
alone, and not under that of any other power. Whether called 
subjects, or by whatever name designated, such is the relation 
berweea them and the United States. * * These principies 
have beer uniformly recognised by the Indians themseives 
+ * jnall the * treaties between them and the United 
States. és ‘ Pe 

«Phe United Siates cannot consent that Indians residing 

within their boundaries as acknowledged by Great Britain shall 
ve included in the treaty of peace in any manner which will re- 
cognise them a3 independent nations, whom Great Britain, ha- 
ving obtained this recognition, would hereafter have the right to 
consider, in every respect, as such. Thus to recognise those 
Indians as independent and sovereign nations, would take from 
the United States, and transfer to those Indians, all the rights of 
sriland sovereignty over the territory which they inhabit; and 
this, being accomplished through the agency of Great Britain, 
would place the n effectually and exclusively under her pro 
te tion, instead of being, as heretofore, under that of the United 
Siate>. 
‘The United States claim, of right, with respect to all Euro- 
pean nations, aad particularly with respect to Great Britain, 
the entire sovereignty over the whole territory, and all the per- 
sons einbraced withiu the boundaries of their dominions. Great 
Britain has no right to take cognizance of the relation subsist- 
ing between the several communities or persons | ving therein; 
they form, as to her, only parts of the dominion of the United 
States; andit is altogether immaierial whether, or how far, 
uader their political institutions or policy, these communities or 
persone are independent States, allies, or subjects. With re- 
spect to her, and all other foreign nations, they are paits of a 
whole, of which the United States are sole and absolute sove- 
reigns.” 

duck arguments were unanswered and unanswerable. ‘The 
British commissioners Were obliged to give up their sine qua 
non, and content themselves with a stipulation that each party 
would restore peace among the Indians within its jurisdiction. 
Tais, of course, Was an agreement which the United States wil- 
lingly entered into. In addition to which, our commissioners 
proposed the following article: 

“this Britannic Majesty and the United States shall, by all 
the means in their power, restrain the Indians living within 
their respective dominions from comuiitting hostilities against 
the territory, citizens, or subjects of the other party; and beth 
powers also agree, and mutually pledge themselves, if at any 
time war should unhappily break out between them, not to eim- 
jloy any Indians, nor to admit of their aid and co-operation, in 
the prosecution of the war against the other party.” 

Noble, admirable proposition! Which the British commis- 
sioners, Without venturing to discuss it, rejected by writing 
against the article in the projet of treaty presented by our com- 
nissioners the word “inadmissible ’’ We must in charity 
suppose that hostility to the United States has blinded the eyes 
of Great Britain, from that time wo this, to the gross inconais- 
tency of her conduct in this matter. She has gained just ap- 
plause in Europe by her exertions to suppress the slave trade, 
through her own laws and through negotiations with foreign 
a. Did not the same principles of humanity require of 
ver to relinguish the right, if right it can be, to hound on the 
savages of America against its Christian and civilized inhabi- 
tants? It is imputed :o the Government of the United states as 
a breach of neutrality, if we do sot, of our own motion, by 
voluntary Jaw, and without any express treaty stipulation re- 
quiring it of us, restrain our people from crossing the frontier, 
and bearing armsinto Canada. Aw yei Great Britain refused, 
in treaung, to promise, and, by implication, may, if she please, 
decline tu restrain the Indians living within her domimions trom 
invading, tomahawk in hand, the territery or citizens of the 
United States! 

Why did Great Britain repudiate an agreement so equitable 
as between the two nations, so philanthropic in principle, so 
truly benevulent towards the Lidians themselves?) The history 
of her conduct towards us durmg and after the close of the 
war of 1776, and from that time down to the end of the war of 
1812, furnishes the answer. And what has trauspired since the 
peace of 1814, cerresponds to what happened afier the peace of 
1783. To refuse expressly, as Great Britain did at Ghent, to 
agree mutually to restrain the Indians, was, in epiril, a thing 
essentially unfriendly to us. Aud thoughshe did not succeed in 
expresaly withdrawing from our sovereignty the Indians of the 
United States, and placing them under the guaranty and 
protection of herself, yet she has in part attained the same 
ane by indirect means, through the negligence of the United 

(ales, . , 

During the severai years lenmodinnaty consequent on the war, 
we trace the hand of British traders and agents on various occa- 
sions among the Indians of the South. The Creeks made a 
formal claimof her protection. She had easy access to the 
Southern.tribes through Florida. (Am. St, Pap. For. Rel. vol. 
4, p, 652; Ind. Aff. vol. 2, p. 156.) In explaining to Lord Castie- 
reagh the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, Mr. Rush 
said, with unanswerable truth : 

“My Government, resting upon sufficient proofs, was satis- 
fied that our Indian wars generally, with the massacres on the 
trontier, alwaya their preludes, had originated in one and the 
same cause, That the had been produced by British tra- 
ders intruding themselves, with evil intentions. among the 
Indians.””— Rush's Lo . 104. : 

Happily the acquisition of Florida by the United States shut 
out the influence of Great Britain as well as Spain from those 
Tndians. Suppose it had been otherwise; suppose the English 
trader to have had free access to the Southern Indians during the 
last ten or fifleen years; suppose her to have held possession of 
Florida, 8o.as to be at the very back of the Indians, supplying 
them with arms and ammunition, and with incentiyes of 11! will 
towards us, would ont the presence and intrigues of her traders 
there have been fatally injurious to the peace and welfare of the 
United @tates on that side? 

Well, the same infuences which we have rid ourselves of in 
that quarter by the acquisition of Florida, and the sealing up of 
the Indian country of the Bouth hermetically against: joreign 
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powers, those very same prejudicial influences are to thiv day 
exerted against us in the Northwest. 


To prove this, [havea great macs ofevidence, from which I | 


select, in the first place, a joint letter of General William Clark 
and General Cass, who, aiter describing the untiring efforts of 
British traders near to and even within our Jimits, to maintain 
and acquire influence over the Indians of the United States, pro- 
ceed thus: 

_“ tis certainly not uncharitable to suppese that the preserva. 
tion of Us influence is important to the British Canadian autho- 
rities. No other motive can be rationally assigned for the large 
distribution of goods which is annually made at Amherstburgh 
and Drummond’s Isiand to the Indians living within our jutis- 
diction. We have not the means of ascertaining the number of 
Indians who visit these places, nor the value of the goods whioh 
are given to them; but we believe that a large proportion of the 
Indians east of the Mississippi annually resort there for presents; 
and about sixteen months since, one of us actually saw 160 ca- 
noes at one time crossing the western extremity af Lake Huron 
to Drummond's Island. Each man receives a blanket, shirt, 
leggins, and breech-cloth, and each woman a blanket, stroud, 
andleggins. Tothe children similar articlesare given; and arn- 
munition, uns, and kettles, and other things, are freely distri- 
buted. The tribes who principally make this annual pilgrimage 
are the Ottawas, Poliawatamics, Chippewas, Wyanots, Shaw- 
nees, Miamies, Menominies, Winnebagoes, Saca and Foxes. Of 
these the four iast tribes reside west of Lake Michigan, and ex- 
tend to the Mississ ppi and beyond it. 

* Wt is ne paitofour duty to investigate the right which 
a foreign power has of thus subsidizing, in eflect, a body of men 
living within one territories, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that its practical operation is seriously injurious. * * The 
Indians are kept in a state of excitement; they are taught to look 
to a foreign Government for advice and protection; and, above 
all, they believe that present benefits on the one side must be re- 
paid by future services on the other.” (Sen. Doc. 1828-9, No. 
67.) 

These views ate confirmed by the memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri, in 1829, (Senate Doc. 1828-9, No. 52:) by a 
report on it, made in the Senate the same year, (ibid. No 67,) 
and by a variety of specific facts which appear in the docu- 
men's appended thereto. Among these, are the supply of arms 
and ammunition, by the Hudson’s Bay Company, to the Black- 
foot and other predatory tribes; and the attack on the Santa 
Fe caravan by Indians armed from the same source; it being 
stated, also, in the report, that “the loss of lives by Indian 
hostility, believed to be instigated by British traders, is com- 
puted at five hundred men, jor the last twenty years, on the 
upper waters of the Missouri, and in or beyond the Rocky 
mountains.”’” And the report indicates, as the primary remedy 
for these evils, “the exclusion of all British from our [Indian] 
territories;” and * that the project of a joint occupancy by the 
British and Americans, of the country west of the Rocky 
mountains, ought to be abandoned. and a line of demarcation 
amicably established, with as little delay as possible; which is 
the very point to which I arvive. 

And these evils are not confined to the western frontier of 
Arkansas and Missouri, though rendered particularly serious 
in that quarter at present, by the location of the emigrated In- 
diaas there. The injurious influence of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company pervades the entire Northwest. In a letter of Mr. 
Schoolcraft to the Indian Department, of 13th February, 1832, 
written from the Upper Mississippi, I find it stated that the 
control of the company over the Indians is “irrespective of an 
imaginary territorial line.’ And soit has continued down to 
the present time. I had occasion to cite the proofs of this, in 
remarks, made some time since in this House, on another ques- 
tion; and that the view of the subject which I now present 
mav be complete in itself, I must repeat the citations I then 
made from the public documents. (Exec. Doc. 1837-8, No. 2.) 

Mr. Schoolcraft, superintendent of the Indians of Michigan, 
reports; 

“10. Visits of the lake tribes to the Canadas.—In closing 
this report, Itake the hberty of calling the attention of the de- 
partment to this subject. Not only are time and health wasted 
by numbers of the tribes,in performing these annual visits to 
the principal summer stations of the Indian Department of a 
foreign Government, but the visits and circumstances attend- 
ing them are calculated to foster sentiments of hostility to the 
United States in the Indian mind. The generation is yet living 
who opposed our arms, as alties of the Canadian forces during 
the late war; and the very reason for assembling them, and 
issuing presents as an annual stipend, is based on a remune- 
ration for service and Josses incurred by them during the war. 
But is such a course compatible with the principles of amity 
existing between the two Governments?” 

Mr. Fulkerson, sub-agent of the Upper Missouri, says: 

“ The Assinaboines, Crees, and the Gros Ventres of the Prai- 
rie, ream in pursuit of game over the vast plains extending 
from the mouth of the Yellowstone to Lake Winnipeg, and the 
sources of the Mississippi. A portion of their trade is earned 
on with the traders at Fart Union, at the month of the Yellow- 
etone; but much the greater part of their trade is done with the 
British traders on north Red river. which empties into Lake 
Winnipeg. Many presents are given them by the British 
traders and Government, and much pains taken to conciliate 
their friendship, and to eecure a monepoly of theirtrade. The 
consequence is, that they consider themselves much more close- 
ly allied to the British traders and Government than to the Ame- 
rican. This operates powerfully tothe disadvantage of the Ame- 
rican traders at the present time, whom it ought to-be the policy 
of Government to foster and protect, and may, in some future 
wars, be attended with the most fatal and disastrous conse 
sequences,’”? 4 

Lord Glenelg, in-a despatch addressed to the Earl of Gosford 
and Sir F. Head, of 14th January, 1836, says: 

“The annual expenditure incurred by this country (Great 
Britain} on account of Indians in Upper and Lower Canada 
has been limited, since the year 1830. to £20,000 ; of this sum, 
£15.850 has heen considered applicable to the purchase of 
presents, and £4,150 to the pay and pensions of the Indian De- 
partment. ; 

“Deferring, for the present, any observationfon this latter 
branch of expenditure, I feel bound, afier much consideration, 
to express my opinion, that the time has not yet arrived, at 
which it would be possible, consisently with good faith, alto- 
gether to discontinue the annual «presents to the Indians. I: 
appears that, although no forma! obligations can be cited for 
such iseves, there ie yet ample evidence thet om every occa- 
sion when thie country has been. engaged im war on the 
North American continent, the co operition of the Indian 
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tribes has been anziously sought, and hae been obtained. 
This was particularly the case in the years 1777 and 1812; 
and I am inclined to believe that it is fromthese periods re- 
spectively that the present annual supplies date their com- 
mencement, . . 

“Of the sum expended in presents there is, however, &@ por- 
Gon which would appear to be placed under peculiar circum- 
stances, It has often been represented, and lately on official 
authority, that, of the Indians who receive presents from the 
British Government, a considerable number reside within 
the United States, and only resort to Canada at the periods of 
issue.”’—({ Parliamentary Accounts and Papers, 1836, vol. 
L4. No. 212, Colonies.) 

For so much of this distribution of annuities or presents, as 
takes place under the authority of the Hritish Government, and 
by treaty with the Indians, it isa manifest and palpable vio- 
lation of the sovereiguty of the United States, and of our neu- 
tral rigits, according to the principles laid down and euccess- 
fully maintained by our commissioners at Ghent. To have 
two opinions on this point is impossible. It is a ques- 
tion with but one side. And for so much of the distribution of 
‘resents, as goes On by enucing our Indians within the British 
ines for that purpose, as also the other doings of the Hudson's 
Bay Company exposed by me, they are a violation of the epirit, 
if not the letter of our treaties, just rights, and laws, regarding 
the Indians. Jay's treaty contained the following aructe: 

‘art. 3. [t shall at all times be free to subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, and to the citizens of the United States, and alvo to the 
Indians dwelling on either side of the said boundary line, freely 
to pass and repass, by Jand, er injand navigation, inte the re- 
spective territories and countries of the two parties on the con- 
tinent of America, (the country within the limits of the Hud- 
sou’s Bay Company only excepted,) and to navigate all the 
lakes, rivers, and waters thereef, aud freely to carry on trale 
and commerce with each other.” 

This was a most unequal and inconvenient provision. It is 
unequal in regard to space, because it excepted the extensive 
country within the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It 
was still further unequal by reason of the duues paid by our 
traders on the importation of their goods. But the main objec- 
tion to it was the facilities it afforded to Britieh officers and 
traders for Gmpering with the allegiance of the Indians subject 
to the United States, The traders have paramount jufluence over 
the Indians; and it was unsparingly used by the British agents 
against us. In consequence of the prosperity of the Northwest 
Company, there grew up another on the same plan, called the 
Mackinaw Company, which established its head-quacters at 
Michilimackinac, and trapped and traded in the great region 
west and southwest of that pout, in Michigan, Wisconsin, Hli- 
nois, and on the waters of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas, all within the ecknowledged limiis of the United States. 
(Ieving’s Astoria, vol. 1, p. 26, 136.) Prior to Jay's treaty the 
Jaws of Indian intercourse do not appear to have had much, if 
any, political bearing; but, after the conclusion of that treaty, 
there is a visible change in the policy of our Indian intercourse. 
The early acts, as that of 22d July, 1790, seem not to have looked 
heygnd the questions of trade and police. But, on comparing 
the acts of IS h April, and 19th May, 1796, we shall discern po- 
litical objects in their provisions, and especially the strong de- 
sire to counterect the miluence of British traders in the Indian 
country by establishing posts of our own there, and promoting 
the trade of Americans. Actuated by these inducements, our 
Government encouraged Mr. Astor in the prosecution of the 
fur-trade by him along the lakes and the Mississippi, because it 
tended to the substitution of an American influence among the 
Indians in place of a British. 

The war of 1812 changed materially the rejations of the 
parties. By the annexation of Louisiana to the United States 
the English line was reinoved from the Mississippi. The United 
States was relieved from the troublesome clauses of Jay’s treaty. 
In the negouations for the commercial intercourse between the 
two countries, which produced the succersive conventions of 
i815, 1818, and 1827, the United States refused to renew the 
stipulations of the third article of Jay’s treaty. Since the war, 
therefure, Great Britain bas enjoyed no peculiar treaty prive 
lege, ov intercourse with the Indians of the United Suttes, 
as she did before; and itis left to stand upon general princi- 
ples. We had purchased wisdom by dear experience. Hence 
the act of 27th April, 1816, based upon the principles assumed 
at Ghent, by which foreigners were prohibued from trading 
with our Indians, their goods being subjected to forfeiture, and 
their persens (unless fortified with a passport) to a fine and im- 
prisonment ; and the President being authorized to employ the 
military force to carry the law into effect. 

These provisions, needful as they are to the peace of the Uni- 
ted States, are evaded, by the lodiaga being inveigied into 
Canada to receive stipulated war subsidies or annual presen 
as proved by the evidence of Mackenzie, of Generals Clark anc 
Cass, of Mr. Schoolcraft, of Mr. Fulkerson, and the avowal of 
Lord Glenelg; they are evaded by the disregard of the bounda- 
ry, so easy in those vast regions, extending from the Lakes to 
the Rocky mountains, where the line, though designated by 
treaty, has not been run or marked; and they are nullified, and 
utterly set at naught, by the intrusions of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company into the country of the Columbia river, debauching, 
corrupting and arming against us, the numerous tribes in- 
habiting the immense country between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific ocean. It is impossible to reconcile these things with 
the neutral obligations of Great Britain. Her practices with our 
Indians area greater breach of neutrality than any thing which 
our citizens have done on the Canada frontier; the laver being 
a transient populat outbreak, the former an organized system; 
our Government having withstood and suppressed thie, while 
the Britieh Government officially and publicly participates in 
that. Whatever we, the Congress of the United States, can da, 
by authorizing the establishment of a post un the Columbia, or 
otherwise, to put astop to these abuses, should be done, while 
the Executive should be invoked to exert to the same end the pe- 
culiar powers conferred on him by the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I hasten to bring these protracted remarks to a 
conclusion. I feel sensible of the d fficulties I em liable to meet 
in bringing before the Houee a subject which, though much and 
ably discussed in former Congresses, has been thrust aside by 
more engrossing domestic questions, until it is, to many intents, 
and especially in its present relations,anew one. Ihave now 
done my duty. I have expored facte which seem to me im- 
portant to be understood; and to give due effectto which, I have 
deemed it necesvary they should go forth to the country fromthe 
Halis of the Capitol. whole of our fur trade; our whole 
fisheries; our intercourse with Asia, _ profitable emplay- 
nent to so. many millions of our capi to the population of 
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all parts of the country; are at stake inthis quesuen. Our In- 
dian relasions are involved in it. Upen its issue depends the 
fate of a nobie domain, the in no distant time, of prosperity 
and of power. It isimportant inali puinisof view. That wide 
region, the interior plateau oi the continent, with its wild moun- 
tiane and ite romantic scenes of chase and war; that ocean of the 
prairies, with its peril, its adventure, its hardihood of life, so 
analogous to the sublimity of spectacie, and the stirring vicissi- 
tudes of the sea itself; those rich valleys of the Oregon, through 
which the same bright banner which sparkles on the Atlantic 
may carty the stare of our civilization westward to the Pacific— 
all this will be possessed or penpies ere long, either by England 
or by us. Whichshallitbe? Can the sense of our true interest, 
can the honor and pride of the nation hesitate? It isa country 
ours by right; ours by the necessities of geegraphical position; 
ours by every consideration of national safety; and ours it will 
be it tranquil possession, if we temperately but firmly assert our 
rights. The world is wide enough for England and forus. We 
have much gain by a cordial intercourse, yonducted as be- 
cames nations of the same blood, and the same tongue, each at 
the head of civilization in its proper hemisphere; much to ha- 
zard, by either practising or suflering encroachments on either 
side. Off-choow of that dominant race, which, starting from the 
mountains of Caucasus, has proceeded in opposite directions, 
east and west, encircling the globe, if we are to confront each 
other on the shores of Asia and of America, there let us meet in 
canfident good will, imbued with that just consciousness of each 
other's power, and that mutual reapect for each other's rights, 
which are the only sure foundation uf stable peace. 


Mr. HOWARD (chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af 
fairs) asked that the proposed instructions might be read; they 
were accordingly read, as follows 


“To inquire into the expediency of establishing a post on the 
river Columbia for the defence and occupation of the Territory 
of the United States watered by said river, and also to consider 
the expediency of making further provision by law to prevent 
the intermeddling of the officers or subjects of foreign Powers 
with the Indians of the Uuited States.” 


Mr. Howaxp said that he did not rise for the purpose of 
opposing the p e of the proposed instructions, as they only 
directed the committee to inquire into the expediency of adopt- 
ing the measure which the gentieman from Sensnchunetis (Mr. 
Cusine) had so elaborately argued before the House. Indeed, 
he was not aware that any person intended to object to the 
adoption of the instructions. If the gentleman who proposed 
them had thought proper tw have ascertained this point, he 
might have saved himself much labor and the House much time 
by permitting them to puss sub silentio. Asthey were to go 
to acommitiee of which both the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and himeelf were members, and the rest of the committee 
had not probably listened to the speech of that gentleman with 
the same attention which he [Mr. H.] had bes'owed upon it, it 
might become necessary for that gentleman to recapitulate 
in committee the substance of what he had said in the 
House, when the subject should be taken up, and thus the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts would have to perform a double 
labor. It was often necessary for a member of the House, when 
sending a subject to the consideration of a committee, to explain 
the views by which he was actuated, if it should so happen that 
he was nota member of that committee; and he should have 
deemed the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts in this 


case entirely unnecessary, if it were not fur one consideration 
a—ane by that gentleman, in the correctness of which he 
(Mr. 1) enturely concurred. It was, that the debates which 


took place in this House were of themselves important, whether 
any legislative result followed or not. This was true. Se- 
cond only to what was done was what was said in the House. 
Sometimes debates there produced consequences of great mag- 
nitude. They affected both the foreign and domestic policy of 
the Government; and it was always a matter of great conse- 
quence that the public mind should be furnished with the ma- 
terials proper for the formation of a correct judgment upon 
every topic of deep interest. With the view of stating to the 
House some few suggestions which had occurred to his mind 
upon the very important subject brought before the House and 
the nation by the gentleman from Massachuestts, he had 
risen to throw them out for considetation; and he felt the 
more inclined to do this, because he feared that, when the sub- 
ject came to be calmly weighed, some difficulties would be 
found to exist in the. prosecution of the proposed measure, to 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts had not adverted in 
his speech. The committee were to be instructed to inquire 
jato the expediency of doing two things, entirely distinct in their 
character, viz: of establishing a military post on the Columbia 
river, and of regulating, by law, the commercial intercourse 
with the Indians beyond the Rocky mou-tains. He doubted 
whether we were at liberty, under existing treaties with Great 
Britain, t0 pass a law for the attainment of either of these two 
o ° 
¢ third article of the convention concluded with the British 
Government by Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, on the 20th Oct. 
1818, was as follows: 

“Kt is agreed that any country that may be claimed by either 
party on the Northwest coast of America, westward of the Sto- 
ney Mountains, age roa with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation ofall rivers with the same, be free and open 
for the term of ten years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, to the vessels, citizens and subjects of the 
two powers, it being well unijerstood that this agreement is not 
ta be construed to the prejudice of — claim which either of 
the two high contracti ies may have to an rt of the 
said country, nor shal! it be taken to affect the claims of any 
other power or State to any partof the said country; the only 
object of the high contracting parties, in that respect, being to 
prevent disputes and differences among themselves.” 

On the 6th of August, 1827, another convention was made 
with the British Government, by Mr. Gallatin, at Jondon, the 
ist and 2d articles of which are as follows: 

“article Ist. All the provisions of the third article of the con- 
vention c»ncluded between the United States of America and 
His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the Whth of October, 1818, shall be, and they 
are hereby, further indefinitely extended and continued in force 
in the same manner as if ali the provisions of the said article 
were herein ficelly recited. 

“an 2. i be competent, however, t» either of the con- 

parties, in case either ehould think fit, at any time after 
the October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party, to annul and abrogate this con- 
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vention; and it shall, in such case, be ey entirely an- 
—_ and abrogated, after the expiration of the said term of 
notice.’’ 

Asno notice has been given by either party, under this last 
clause, the obligation of the convention of 1518 remains, of 
course, in full force at this day. Of the wisdom or policy of 
these (wo conventions, Mr. H. said he did not mean to speak. 
He did not understand the tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CusHIno) as calling either in question, and the point was not 
before the House. The entire country to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains was agreed to be left “free and open to the citizens 
and subjects of the two powers.”’ Now, itseemed to him [Mr. 
H.} that the establishment of a military there, which 
would be garrisoned by a part of the army of the United States, 
and held, necessarily, under the exclusive jurisdiction of our 
Government, would be an infringement of the treaty into which 
we had entered; and the passage of a law to regulate intercourse 
with the Indians in that quarter woul:! be still more so, because 
the operation of such alaw would not only be an exercise of 
exclusive jurisdiction, but must spread over a large extent.of 
territory. How could it be said that the country was “free 
and open” to the subjects of Great Britain, after we had erected 
a fort in a part of it, with sentinels at its gates, into which 
those subjects were forbidden to enter, and after we had under- 
taken to restrain their intercourse with the native tribes for 


| hundreds of miles in every direction? It seemed to him that 


the two things were irreconcilable. ; 
Nor conld we justify such a proceeding upon the ground 


that the British traders were occupying the country. it was, 
unfortunately, true that the Hudson’s Bay earey with its 
| gigantic establishment, had spread itself over the whole of the 


notthern partofthe continent. Their trading houses reached 
from York House, on Hudson’s Bay, to the mouth of Columbia 
river, and along the shore of the ocean, both in a north and 
south direction from that point. The commerce in furs was 
alniost engroased by this vast corporation, aud it was true that 


| the —_ of the United States were often supplied from Eng- 


| lane 


with the very furs which had been carried from their own 
continent to England, and were thence brought back tu be con- 
sumed in this country. This was a circuitous, expensive, and 
unnatural channel of trade; and he was very strongly inclined 
to concur with the gentleman from Massachueetis in adopting 


| such steps as we couldtake with propriety to put an end to it, 


and restore to our own people the advantages of their natural 
osition. But, still, in prosecuting their industry, the Hudson’s 

y Sone had done nothing more than to avail themselves 
of the right which we had yielded uptoall British subjects in 
the treaty of 1818. The British Government had not interfered 
inany way. The trading houses and vessels employed in this 


| Vast commerce were owned by this company, and all the per- 


sons engaged io it were directly under their contro! and in their 
pay. Even Fort Vancouver belonged to them, and was held by 
no other right than that of mere occupancy, the samé right 
which would entitle any one of our traders to a hut which he 


might choose to erect for his temporary accommodation. If 


the British Government owned any property, or exercised any 
jurisdiction in any portion of the country on the other side of 
the Rocky Mountains, it had escaped his notice, and he did not 
believe that such a fact existed. The operation ofthe treaty 
was undisturbed on their part, and we could find in their con- 
duct no reason, on our side, for departing from its stipulations. 
If the Hudson’s Bay Company, from its antiquity, its capital, 


; and its acquired influence with the Indians, possessed superior 


advantages to our traders, it was owing to the existence of the 
treaty, and not to its violation. 
That there existed sufficient enterprise and skill amongst our 


| hardy sona of the Westto contend against these advantages, he 


did not doubt; but instead of being assisted, they had hitherto 
been retarded by our own Government. The govds with 
which the Indians are supplied in exchange for their furs are, 


| In agreat measure, manufactured in England; and amongst 


these items the article of coarse blankets is one of the greatest 


| importance, being demanded by the rigor of their northern 





winters. How ate the traders from the United States to supply 
the Indians with this indispensable article of traffic? hey 
have no other mode than to import it from England. When 
introduced into our ports, a heavy duty is Jaid upon it, and 


| Congress has been from time to time invoked in vain te return 


the duty by way of drawback, when these goods are carried 
across the frontiers into the Indian country. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts may perhaps remember by whom this pro- 
position has been repeatedly made, and by whom refused. The 
policy of such a measure, as far as it affects our commerce 
with the Indians of the Northwest, is clear and almost indispu- 
table. Vessels go from England to Canada, orto Columbia 
river, laden with articles from her workehops, which pay no 
duty in the Jatter place, and next to nothing in the former, and 
are thence transported directly and cheaply to the trading: 
houses, where the Indians meet them. And yet we burden our 
traders with a duty of fifty per cent. and then complain that 
the British company has theadvantage. How was it possible, 
Mr. H. asked, to reconcile such a course of policy with a desire 
tu extend our Indian commerce? 

The convention of 1828 pointed out a mode of terminating the 
treaty, and the House might, if it thought proper, express an 
opinion that the President ought to give the requisite notice for 
its termination. Mr. II. did not think this the proper occasion 
to say whether, in his jndgment, the President ought or ought 
not to give this notice; the point had not been brought into dis- 
cussion, and it might be very properly considered by the com- 
mittee under the eetonens instructions. But there was another 

int which could not the observation of the committee 
in their examination ofthe subject. It was this" How far the 
House of Representatives, to whom the Constitution had con- 
filed no share of the treaty-making power, could feel itself jus- 
tified in advising the President to terminate a treaty, or in ex- 


pressing an opinion that he ought to doso, would be a matter of 
| some delicacy to determine. | 


As the House had no participa- 
tion in forming a tveaty, it ought to be very cautious in assum- 
iug the responsibility of declaring that one which was already 
formed should be destroyed 

There was still anether view of this subject, (Mr. H. said,] 
which he was desirous to glance at in the cursory remarks 
which he was now making. Ifit wasthe intention of the House 
that a military post should be established on the Columbia 
river, either now or at some future and net far distant period, it 
woul furnish avether incentive to the of a bill now 
upon our tables for the increase of the army. To think of de- 
taching any portion of that army from its duty nearer home, 
when it was already too smal) to i our fortresses and 

rotect the South and Southwest the dangers of Indian 


ostilities, would be almost preposterous. That bill ought to 
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be p during this session, at ajl events; and he would be 
willing to remain here during the Whole summer, if it should 
be necessary, to pass it. © one could view the situation of 
our country, and consider the probable demands which might 
be made upon the services of the army, without perceiving | 
propriety of increasing its force. It was needless, if not impro. 
per, now to look at the various subjects to which the attention 
of the army might becalled. The condition of the Indians on 
the other of the Mississippi was, of itself, a fruitful source 
of anxiety; and he felt convinced that, instead of sparing any 
ion ef oursmall but gallant army for the distant duty ofthe 
lumbia river, it was highly expedient to augment it, even for 
other purpoees. , 

Mr. H. said he had risen only for the purvers of bringing 
these few points before the notice of the House, and not to dis- 
cuss any ofthem. The instructions looked only to an inquiry, 
which would be more pecver made by the committee. if, 
when the subject should be referred to them, they should deen 
it expedient, an opportunity would be afforded both to the gen. 
tleman from Maseachusetts an’ himself, a3 well as to the other 
members of the committee, to give ita fuller consideration. 

After Mr. Howarp had concluded, 

Mr. ELMORE, of South Carolina, expressing a wish to ex. 
tend the scope of Mr. Cusuino’s resolution, moved as a substi- 
tute the following: 

“ Resolved, Twat the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in. 
etructed to inquire into the extent ofthe country claimed by the 
United States west of the Rocky Mountains, on the northwest 
coast of the Pacific Ocean; the title under which it is claimed, 
and the evidence of the correctness of the title; the extent of sea 
coast, and the number and description of its harbors; the nature 
of the climate, soil, productions, and trade; and, also, whether it 
is expedient to establish a Territorial Government, or one or 
more military pote as possession for the sameor any part 
thereof; and what will be the expense necessary to establish the 
same, and the annual expenses for its support; what fortifica- 
tions and ships will be required for said Territory, and what 
number of soldiers and sailors will be necessary for its protec- 
tion, both in time of peace and in case of a war with any foreign 
power; and that the committee report thereon to this House.”’ 

Mr. CUSHING objected to Mr. ELmore’s proposition as a 
substitute for his own, because it omitted any reference to the 
Indian relations of the subject; but exp his willingness to 
see it adopted in amendment of, and as an addition to, the origi- 
nal instructions; and in that form it was adopted by the House. 

Mr. ELMORE then signified his desire to speak on the gene- 
ral subject; and, at his motion, the House adjourned. But the 
nextday he waived his right te the floor, and the resolution of 
— as amended, was adopted by the House without a 
division. 








—— 


SPEECH OF MR. GARLAND, 


Or VIRGINIA, 


In the House of Representatives, April 20, 1838—On Mr. 
Hopxins’s resolution to divorce the Government from the 


ress. 

Mr. GARLAND of Virginia rose and said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: I did not intend to have participated in the de 
bate upon the resolution offered by my colleague, (Mr. Hog. 
xIns.] My design was simply to have given a silent vote for 
the adoption of that 1esolution, and await the report of the 
commitice to determine my final action. The amendment pro. 

osed by my honorable colleague, [Mr. Dromaooxk.) contain- 
ing, as it does, although not so designed, a direct reflection upon 
the committees referred to, and having been a member and 
chairman of one of those committees, a sense of duty to that 
committee, and to myself, demands that I should obtrude upon 
the time an¢ patience of the House éo far as to offer a few de- 
fensive remarks, which I can assure the House shall be very 
brief. 

Before entering into the merits of the proposed amendment, I 
wil! remark that I think my colleague must have mistaken the 
character and import of the original resolution offered by my 
colleague, (Mr. Hopkins.) That resolution proposes an entire 
separation of the public printing from all political journals, 
and the supervisorship of the Clerk is confined entirely to the 
execution of the printing ordered by the House. Surely my 
colleague cannot suppose that, in any sense of the term, this 
would be a censorship of the press. 

Mr. DromcGoo.e said: Does my colleague mean to assert that 
Icharged the resolution of my colleague (Mr. Hapxins) as a 
censorship of the press? 

1 so inferred from a very hasty perusal of the remarke of my 
colleague, published in last evening's Glebe. 

Mr. DromcooLte. My remarks upon that sabject referred 
entirely to the resolution of the Library Committee, reported 
by my colleague, (Mr. Patton,] to subscribe for Niles’s Re- 

ister. 
" I take pleasure in standing corrected. 

The amendment of my honorable colleague (Mr. Dromcoos) 

roposes, among other things, to inquire into the expenditures 
incurred by three investigating committees of the last session 
of the last Congress. The firet was a select committee of which 
I had the honor to be chairman; the second was a select com- 
mittee of which my colleague (Mr. Wise) was chairman;, and 
the third wasa standing committee who were charged with an 
inquiry into charges preferred by several citizens of this Dis- 
trict againet one of its judges. hat relation an inquiry into 
the expenditures of these committees in discharging the duties 
confided to them by the House can have to the inquiry pro- 
posed by my honorable colleague, [Mr. Hopxtns,)} I cannot di- 
vine; it can neither give promptitude, facility, nor effect to that 
inquiry, but, on the contrary,-is wel! calculated to delay, hin- 
der, and embarrass it. If my colleague had no other object in 
view than merely to ascertain the ex of these commit- 
tees, he might have done so without the es incurri 
the expense of an investigating committee to so; he 
only to turn to the reports of the Committee of Accounts, and 
he would have found every item, without incurring the ae 





of a committee. A standing committee having re- 
ported these expenditures, there can be n° earth! of 
embarrassing a committee raised for another onl distinct pur- 
with doing that which has already been dune. But te re 
fore all diffieulty upon thia subject, and to disabuse —_- 
mind, as to the cost of the committee of which I was chairman, 
T have obtained a statement of the expenses incurred by that 
committee. And what, Mr. er, do you suppose the 
amount is? Not 50,000, es y some—not $20,000, 
as predicted hy othere—but 92, as : 
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i i by Ser. 56 
‘or summoning witnesses by eant-at arms $1,756 40 
ss ‘Pay of witnesses in Washington . . 740 60 
Clerk tothe committee - . J A 280 00 
Commissioners at Philadelphia - . ; 384 00 
Do New York - : 305 70 
Do Baltimore : 200 00 
Do Cincinnati - - : 151 00 
Do Indianapolis : . 85 12 
$3,903 02 
This is independent of the cost of printing; that was an act of 


the House. Such was the in‘erest felt by the House and the 
whole community in the result of the investigation, affecting, 
as it did, a most important branch of the Executive department 
of the Government, and the management of the finances of the 
nation, that the House, by unanimous vote, adopted a resolution 
to print — extra copies of both the majority and minority re- 

ort, so that the whole case might be fairly placed in possession 
of the American people. But, to prevent ali cavil, Lhere pre- 
sent a statement of the expenses of printing the reports. They 
are as follows: 





Usual number : : - $1,852 60 
5,000 extra : : 4,666 40 
$6,519 00 


Which, added to the other expenses, makes in the 
whole : ° : : : - $10,442 02 
But suppose, Mr. Speaker, the expenses of this investigating 

committee had been five, ten, or even twenty times the actual 
amount, what of that? Would you judge the necessity or pro- 
prtety of investigating iato any alleged fraud or corruption in 
any de ment of the Government by the dollars and cents 
which it would cost? Surely, surely not. Iam confident my 
colleague would repudiate with scorn and indignation such an 
idea. Yetsuch would be the effect of his amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not originate the investigation charged 
upon thatcommittee. Atthe preceding session, my honorable 
colleague (Mr. Wrsx) had thrice offered a resulutiun proposing 
this investigation. When I offered the resolution which was 
adopted, it was forced upon me by circumstances. I had offered 
a resolution calling upon the Treasury Department for infor- 
mativn upun asubject of a totally different character; pending 
that reso!ution, a gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. Haxgvan] of- 
fered an amendment, calling upon the Department for informa. 
tion upou the identical subject referred to the committee. Fail- 
tng to disembarrass my resolution from this amendment, and 
feeling wel! satisfied that any answer from the Department, 
however correct, would not be satisfactory, the Department be- 
ing itself implicated, I determined to propose an inquiry in a 
form which would be at once effective and satisfactory; and with 
that view I proposed to Mr. Haran to withdraw his amend- 
ment, which he did, and offered the resolution organizing the 
committee, which was unanimously adopted. For this act, 
forced upon me as it was by circumstances, and for the course 
which I felt it my duty to pursue upon that committee, I am 
intormed by a letter now in my possession, from a highly credit- 
able source, thata newspaper correspondent was called upon 
and earnestly urged to denounce me through the columns of the 
“ Albany Argus.” Notwithstanding the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, and that the resolution which organized the 
committee of which my culleague [Mr. Wise] was chairman, 
embracing @ much more general and extended scope of inquiry, 
was offered, and its adoption earnestly pressed, by Mr. Vander- 
poel,a decided friend of the Administration, and adopted with 
but seventeen dissentients, itseems I was the only victim—I was 
to be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I never discharged any duty, either public or 
private, committed to my charge, more te more ho- 
nestly, or more conscientiously, in my life, than I did upon that 
occasion. When resolutions of the same character wete pte- 
viously offered by my colleague, (Mr. Wrse,} 1 unifggmly 
voted for their adoption, because I thought if the charges which 
had been made, and that too from such high and respectable 
sour were true, it was due to the nation that they should be 
detected and exposed; if not, that it was due to the Administra- 
tion and the head of the Treasury Department, that the false 
impressions which existed should be removed, and entire confi- 
dence restored. When I offered the resolution which was 
adopted, 1 stated most distinctly and unequivocally, that I did 
not think the charges were true, but, if they were, that every 
friend uf the Administration, and of the purity of our Govern- 
meut, should desire to know it, if not, that then the responsibi- 
lity would fall on those who had made the accusation. 

Highly distinguished representatives of the people upon this 
floor, men in whose honor and sincerity I had entire confidence 
asserted upon the authority of information which they had 
received, their belief in the existence of the illicit connection 
which was charged to exist between an individual and the 
Treasury Department. This I thought sufficient, not only to 
jnseify, Cue imperiously to require the investigation. In the 
progress of the investigation I was delicately situated; I was a 
friend of the Administration; 1 was the mover of the resolution 
organizing the committee; I was its chairman, and, if I had 
been controlled by policy alone, it would have been suicidal in 
me to have opposed the most latitudinous inquiry of which the 
subject was susceptible; but I was not controlled by policy; | 
was controlled by a sense of duty to the country, as well as to 
the parties implicated, and by this rule shaped my course. 
The differences of opinion which arose as to the admissibility 
of testimony were natura! and to be expected. Mr. Speaker, 
I will state to the House that Genera! Jackson himself desired 
these in and, although I did not know it until after 
Thad taken my course, yet 1 am informed, on indubitable autho- 
rity, that he had prepared a paragraph In his annual Message, 
inviting Congress to institute investigation into these very sub- 

jects; but, upon reflection, determined to express his dence 

n the ability and integrity with which the Executive Bepart. 

ments had been administered, and leave Congress to adopt that 
course which it might deem most expedient. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of that committee, and the result of 
its inv are before the country for its nnbiassed and 
pe judgment. I will express no opinien concerning it; 
only that its Jabors were arduous aud incessant, not su 

those of any committee which was ever organized by this 
House; and that the information which the report imparts to 
the country, whether as affecti management of the Trea- 
eury mg ym gb the o of the State bank deposite 
rm, is worth infinitely beyond the paltry sum which it cost 


Mr. Wiss. I call upon m ue, in sincerity and can- 
dor, tony whether the production off the “eo! clip” letter is 
not of itself worth the whole cost, 
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I do not now recollect with sufficient accuracy the contents of 
the ‘*toool clip” letter, to answer my cdlleague satisfactorily. 
I recollect that that letter made a very strong impression upen 
my mind. 

Ihave noinclination, Mr. Speaker, to assume responsibility 
that does not belong to me. I certainly am not entitled to the 
credit of originating that investigation; but, if it suits the views 
of any to place the responsibility of either the paternity or the 
expense of that committee on my shoulders, for good or for 
evil, for weal or for wo, Lam willing to takeit to the utmost 
extent, and when called to accvant, will discharge that respon- 
sibility most amply, by peinting to the centents of the report it- 
self. I will only say, that that document will disclose the fact, 
that the Secretaiy of the Treasury was giving thatidentical or- 
ganization to the State Bank Deposite system, which now, 
when offered by another, is called a league ef banks, danger- 
ous to the liberties of the country. 7 

‘The Spgaxker here interposed, and said Mr. G. was out of or- 
der, and ke desisted. 

My honorable colleague, [Mr. Dromeoocs,] in the remarks 
which he submitted to the House in favor of his amendment, 
on yesterday, stated that, in submitting that amendment, he had 
other and more important objects in view than to ascertam the 
mere expenses 6f these committees. He contended that these 
committees, under the authority to send for persons and papers, 
had exercised powers in issuing subpenas for witnesees which 
did not necessarily or properly grow out of that authority, and 
that his amendment would bring that subject to the view of the 
House. 
these investigating Committees, the committee proposed to be 
charged with the inquiry can enter into the investigation of the 
powers of this House, er of investigating committees to issue 
subpe@nas and summon witnesses, T cannot, for the life of me, 
perceive; the one has reference merely to the @ldition of dollars 
and ceits; the other to most important powers necessary to the 
effective exercise of the right of investigation. 1 differ with my 
honorable colleague totally and essentially upon this question of 
power. Iregard the power of this House, either by itself or 
through its committees, to investigate corruption and abuses in 
its own members, or in the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government, as absolutely and essentially necessary to the 
preservation of the purity of the Government and the stability 
of our institutions—strike it dowa or render it ineffective, and 
corruption, brazen faced, unchecked and uncontrolled, will stalk 
through the land in the face of day. The Constitution has wisely 
armed the representatives of the people with this power, to 
check and ¢ontrol those who are more distantly removed from 
responsibility to them. I would ask my honorable colleague 
how this power could be exercised with any effect unless 
this House had the power to bring before them and compel to 
testify the individuals who had knowledge of the facts or docu- 
ments which would prove the corruption or abuse, or vindicate 
the innocence of the accused; it would bea peer without the 
means of executiva, which, like a body without a soul, would 
be inanimate and useless. The very object of instituting such 
inguiries and mé king such investigations 18 to ascertain facts; 
and there are no means by which to ascertain facts unless the 
production of documents or the testification of witnesses can 
be enforced. The power of Congress to investigate is com- 
mensurate with the jurisdiction of the Government, and ne- 
ceesarily Carries with it the power to give eect to it, by send- 
ing for persons and papers. The truth of this position is daily 
illustrated by the jurisdiction and constant practice of the courts 
who have the power upon all questions of litigation before 
them to send for persons and papers. If Congress has the 
power to send for persons and papers, does it not necessarily 
tollow that it has the power to compel the attendance of the 
one and enforce the production of the other? It certainly does; 
for know of no other means by which the attendance of wit- 
nesses or the production of papers can be enforced, except by 
subpena. Thisis the instrumentality through which the courts 
work, and is the ouly effective means by which Congress can 
work, unless Congress or its committee goes to the witnesses 
in succession, and to the holders of material papers, which 
none would dream of. We see that the courts have the power 
to punish by fine and imprisonment, all who refuse obedience 
to their process: yet, in the more important matters of State 
concern, the power Is denied to this House. If this House has 
not the power to issue subpenas, of course it cannot confer it 
upon a committee. My honorable colleague contends that 
subpenas could only be issued by the House on ascertaining 
the names of the witnesses, which might be furnished by the 
committees, and cites as authority the practice of the British 
Parliament. Ido not know what rule the British Parliament 
has prescribed to itself in conducting these investigations, but 
that would be no precedent for our guide. This House can in- 
vestigate for itself, without the agency of a coinmittee; com- 
mittees are only the instruments of its rules, and may be cre- 
ated or dispense! with at pleasure. 

If, then, the House, in conducting an investigation before 
itself, could not issue a subpeena without the naming of a wit- 
ness by a committee, then this House would have a power 
without the means of carrying it into effect; one totally inope- 
rative. If it has the power, it may confer it upon its committee, 
always subject, of course, to its own supervision and control, 
and I believe such has been the constant and uniform practice. 
I think every one must be satisfied that this power is absolutely 
necessary, and does exist. The power is one thing, the abuse 
of it another; and if my colleague will specify ony abuse of 
the power, the coinmittee will stand responsible to the House 
and to the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment of my honorable colleague, al- 
though I am entirely confident he does not design it, is calcula- 
ted to lay the foundation of a system of things which will not on- 
ly reader ineffectual this great corrective and purifying power 
of this House, bat Pring it into utter contempt and disgrace. 
Sir, without specifying the slightest imputation upon the com- 
mittee as a body, or either of its members, acknowledging in his 
remarksthat the powers exercised by the cormmittee were war- 
ranted by the judgment of the House, he proposes to arm a com- 
mittee with the power to investi apd report upon the ex- 
penses and course of other committees, What is to be the con- 
sequence? Why, when this neve €ommittee has reported, ano- 
ther may be raised to investig conduct and expenses, and 
-— the House may go en pi oupenice upon ne. 

report upon report, to. ty. entreat m 
pause and reflect a Ties. 1 him too 100k at Seas 
upon which he stands. 1 implore-+him to reflect upon thc con- 
sequences which are to grow out of this movement. Sir, if m 
colleague is desirous to settle and define the powers of th 
House, and those which it may confer upon its committees, let 
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him offer a separate and distinct resolution, embracing this iden. 
tical inquiry. it is the moet direct and par ry course, 
and wili be the most satisfactory. , 

My honorable colleague seems to complain of the power 
which these committees exercised in eummoning witnesses from 
any place they pleased, without regard to distance, as well as 
their having issued commissions to take the testimony of wit- 
nesses whose attendance could not be procured. Asvo the first, 
80 far as regards the committee over which I preside, I can only 
say that theirdiscretion was not limited to this District, nor by 
specified dis ances. Whenever it had reason to believe there 
was a witness whe had knowledge of any fact which would 
have a material ee upon the subject uader investigation, 
he was either ordered to be summoned, or authority given to 
take his testimony The committee did not perceive that, if 
they had power to summon at all, the authority was limited by 
any other boundary than that of the United States itself. Ifghere 
was any other limitation or restriction, they were not aware of it. 
They regarded it their right, as well as their duty, when they 
ascertained that any individual would disclose important facts, 
whether he resided in Boston, New York, New Orleans, or 
Charleston, to summon him. I should be under obligations to 
my colleague if he would point out the restriction as to distance, 
if the power exists at all. ‘Yo have harassed our citizens thus, 
was anextremely unpleasant duty; yet it was necessary. These 
are duties which our citizens owe one to another, and which all 
owe to the Government; and which, however unpleasant and 
harassing, must be performed, or the very existence of society 
itself jeoparded. As tothe second complaint, I have only to say 
that, if I do not misrecoliect, this power is conferred by act of 
Congress; but whether it be or not, the exercise of this power is 
sustained by the repeated practices of the Government, and I 
shall not detain the House by discussing it. The exercise of the 
summoning discretion was uniformly exercised upon the state- 
ment of some member of the committee, that he believed the 
testimony of the witness proposed to be examined was matecial 
or necessary. It was not usual, nor was it proper, to require 
inembers of the committee to be sworn as to the materiality of 
witnesses they desired to be examined. They had no personal 
interest in the result of the investigation; they were members of 
the investigating body, acting upon their obligations of duty 
and their responsibility to the House and to the country, an 
could not, with any decent propriety, have been required to be 
eworn. Ido not rememberta solitary example of the kind, in any 
investigation which has ever taken place. 

The resolution of my honorable colleague (Mr. Hopxins) 

roposed an inquiry into a subject of grave and serious import. 

t proposes to inquire into the propriety of so disconnecting the 
public printing of all the branches of thisGovernment from the 
pulitical press of the country, as to prevent the effect of that 
deleterious influence which the dispensation of such an im- 
mense mass of patronage to the political press is calculated to 
produce. It cannot be doubted that the ips asserted by 
this resolution is sound and salutary, and the object proposed tu 
be attained valuable. Yet I confess i have some doubts whether, 
in the present state of the press, and the long and intimate con- 
nection which has existed, and from the failure of every attempt 
heretofore, such an attainment is a Entertaining 
these doubts, I shall come to no conclusion as to what will be 
my final vote, until I can see the plan by which it is pro: to 
eflect this object, that I may be the better enabled to judge of its 
practicability. 

Mr. Speaker, a puvé press, and a free press, is one of the 
greatest blessings which we can enjoy; itis a tower of strength 
to the people against the usurpations and corruptions of Go- 
yernment, and the palladium of their liberty. With a free 
press, and a pure press, virtue and morality will be preserved, 
and general intelligence so diffused, as to bid defiance to all the 
assaults, however potent, of tyranny and despotism upon the 
rights of the people; and, notwithstanding that much of licen- 
tiousness has crept into the press of the present day, I am, even 
for this, not prepared to do - single act which would tend to 
shackle its perfect treedom; when I do that, IL should blow out 
the hght which exhibits virtue and morality in their most en- 
dearing and beautiful forms, and directs the wandering foot- 
steps of the pilgrim of liberty to the temple in which it 1s en- 
shrined. 1 should break down the strongest barrier between 
liberty and siavery—between free and despotic Governments. 
It cannet, I think, be doubted, that the purity of the press can be 
best preserved, and its licentiousness most effectually restrained, 
by placing it as far as practicable upon ite responsibility to an 
enlightened and virtuous public opinion. If it can alone look 
to that for countenance and support, it will feei its responst- 
bility, conform its matter to that standard of morality, virtue, 
and decency, which prevail within the boundary of its circula- 
tion, and, according as that is elevated, will be the restraint 
upon licentiousness. A sound and healthy state of public opi- 
nion is the greatest oom which we have for the decency and 
puriy of the press, and the only restraint upon its licentious- 
ness which can be successfully interposed. The influence of 
the press upon public opinion has been so completely tested 
experience, that it would be but an idle expenditure of word 
and useless waste of time to attempt to prove it. We see it 
every where, we feel it in every situation; but it is only by an 
abuse of that influence, that morality, virtue and liberty can be 
impaired or hazarded; itis only when the press descends from 
its truly political into a ae engine, that public opi- 
nion becomes vicious and depraved; it is only when-it is 
wielded by factionista and aspirants for power that, from a 
shield of liberty, it becomes the sword of despotiom. Not to 
travel beyond the boundary of our own country, the freest and 
most prosperuus on earth, what do we see in the present day? 
The great mass of the press on one poyeromye § ualified and 
undeviating opposition, and that on the other a 1s 
fied and undeviating support to all the measures of the men in 
power. That such a state of things, if not checkel, will ultt- 
mately degenerate into faction, and produce resulta too ap- 
palling even to contemplate, all must acknowledge. It is time, 
then, that some check should be prepared, come remedy 
to heal this distempered condition of the press, and remore it to 
soundness. 

The resolution of my hoforable colleague (Mr. Hopxins) 
preposes to withdraw from the hands of the Government oue 
of its means of corrupting the pu*lic press, by securing it 
agzinet the use of this source of patronage. We all know the 
selfishness of human nature, and the predominance of interest 
in the passions of the heart. It is reasonable to suppose thar 
men will feel strone sympathies for those who minister to their 
wants or supply their necessities, aod that a penes Sonia tts 
materia) support from the hands of the Government will be 
very apt to enlist under 
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unqualified and unde viating support, without due regard to 
their principlesor expediency, This arises from the imper- 
tections of nature, and the predominance of selfishness. at 
these influences have existed, do now exist, and will always 
exist, wone acquainted with the human character, or who has 
read with profit the history of man, none will be disposed to 
deny. If thissoutce of patronage can be cut off, and the public 
press disentangled from any Government alliance, controlling 
iw freedom, or poieoning Ite purity,a great achievement for 
virtue, morality, liberty, and free institutions, will have been 
accomplished, It is an experiment well worth making, and to 
the accomplishment of which T will readily aid. 

My honorable colleague says that he will not, unless for very 
strong and urvent reasons, provcribe any class of our citizens. 
This is right, Mr. Speaker; | am pleased to hear it avowed by 
my colleague, Thope that it will notonly be avowed, but that 
all will practice it; that to example will be added precept, and 
that my colleague, extending the prince ple to all its legitimate 
leagtha, will rebuke, notonly the press, but all who undertake 
w proscribe individuals for their opinions. I this precept had 
been followed by example, 1, humble 1, would have escaped 
some severe blows—some hard rubs tor my obstinacy in acung 
and speaking according to the honest dictates of my conscience. 
My colicague says, if tbe right to make the separation, let it 
be done by the votes of the House. IT cannot, Mr, Speaker, see 
the propriety of the distinction which my colleague takes. If 
ihe principle be wound, I Cannot perceive the difference in as- 
suring by law or by vote; in either case the effect will be pre- 
cisely the same, Gut Tam far from acknowledging that the re- 
solution, ifcariied ont, will have this effect. It proscribes none; 
it leaves the editors of political journals to pursue their labors 
in their owm way, it proscribes ho printer or no prers, it only 
seeks to prevent an alliance of a corrupting and dangerous cha- 
racter—an alliance between the Government and political jour- 
nale, which would be dangerous to both 

My honorable colleague, in the course of his remarks, refer- 
red to the report of the Committee on the Library, reporied by 
my late colleague, |Mr. Patron,] ite chairman, proposing to 
subscribe for ten copies of Niies’s National Register during 
cach sossion of Congress, forthe use of the members of this 
Houre, ina way which was well calculated, although lam sure 
not designed, to du injustice to that gentlemen. I voted against 
a that resolution on the table, and should have voted tor 1s 
adoption. The editor of that work had agreed, if the resolution 

was adopted, to publish all the laws paared at each session of 

Congress, a com plete journal of its proceedings, all the public 
documents of general uulity, and the ayer and noes on every 
question on which they were taken. These numbers were de- 
aitned to be placed in the hands of the members, to be deposited 
at sone convenient points in each county of their districts, for 
the inepeciion and use of the people. Sir, I shall vote for any 
proposition which will carry the members of this body home to 
the people, naked and unmasked, and present in full and com- 
plete view all their actions, in order that they may be held to a 
strict accountability. The people ought to have, and their mo- 
ney cannot be more profitably expended than in transmitting 
to them, constant and accurate information of the course and 
proceedings of their representatives. The character of“Niles’s 
Register,’ which is more a historical register than a political 
journal, iis extensive circulation, and the great mass of public 
doenments which it embodies, render it very valuable for such 
a purpose. My colleague urges two objections to this proposi 

tion: Let. lis political character; 2d. Its cost. That to some ex- 
tent itis a political journal, Ido not deny; but whether it is a 
partisan journal, T will not undertake to decide; but I will test 
1 by proof which my colleague himself will be disposed to re- 
spect. And, first, I quete the Richmond Enquirer. It says: 

“Nilea’s Register.—We perceive from the last number of 

Niles’s Weekly Register,’ that this celebrated periodical is 
aout to be transferred from Baltimore to Washington. After 
tee first of Seprember, it will be published in that city. The 
Register is now conducted by William Ogden Niles, and has 
been enlarged under hisanspices. It is the best general collec- 
vion of historical facts and references that is published in the 
United States with a table of contents.” 

2d. IT quote from the New Hampshire Patriot, a journal, the 
orthodoxy of which I do not doubt my honorable friend over the 
way (Mr. Cosaman] will vouch, It says: 

“Niles’s Register.—It appears from an articie in the last 
number, that this paper is to be removed to Washington city, as 
affording better faciliuies for facts and public documents, than 
its present location. Ase record of facts, notwithstanding a 
slight unge of Whig coloring is generally apparent. the Register 
stands among the first publications mm the country.” 

This journal sayait isa little Whigism—‘a little tinge of 

Whig color’—that’sall. 

The Baltimore Republican. It says: 

“ Niles’s Register.—From a notice which will be found in 
another columa ofour paper, it will be seen that the proprietor 
of Niles’s Register is about removing to Washingten city, 
where his well known and valuable journal will hereafter be 
published. ‘The seat of the Gencral Government, it is sup- 
posed, will affurd greater facilites for obtaining documents and 
the kind ofinformation which it supplies than any other place. 
We have no doubt that the change of location will be produc- 
trve of the beneficial consequences which are anticipated, and 
we hope it may.” 

The New York Evening Pust. It says: ; ; 

“ Niles’s Register.—The publication of this paper will be 
transferred from Baltimore to Washington, on the first of Sep- 
tember next. In his notice of the change, the editor, Mr. Niles, 
tates that there will be po alteration in the principles of the 

per, but that it will pursue the.course hitherto Jaid down by 

im initecolumns. Asa record of facts and documents, and 
of the news of the day, this journai stands among thé foremost, 
and some improvements in contemplation will still further en- 
hance Its value to its subseribers.” ; , 

Ard the Charleston (8. C.) Mercury, It says: 

“Nile®s Register —This valuable publication is to be 
transferred from Baltimore to Washington on the Ist of Sep- 
tember next. ; 

“We take this opportunity of saying sgmething of the cha- 
racter of this publication, and its claims tg the patronage of the 
community. Asa political journal, the Register stands quite 
alone; it has no parusan character; its object is not to propa- 
gate the opiaions of one man, or advocatg the advancement of 
any one party, but to present, from week: to wack; a. judicious 
cohection of facts documents connecied with, tending: 
to elucidate the political history and cunditien of the cowutry. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the upiform judement and 
good eense which have governed the condypt of the Register in 
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"he selection of its articles. The citizen will find in it every 
"hing necessary to give him acomplete acquaintance with the 
spirit of the politicai world, and to the future historian, the Re- 
gister will be an inestimable treasury of the most authentic 
and ample materials for the history of this country. The 
great popularity, and, indeed, authority which it has attained, 
b thinthiscountry and in Europe, attest that this is no exag 
gerated praise, and the unobtrusive character of its conductor 
is another proof, if any other were needed, that its reputation 
depends exclusively upon ite merits. We sincerely wish it, 
both for the benefit of the editor and the community, a univer- 
sal circulation.” 

With the evidence of these presses, exclusive of many others 
of a different political complexion, I think that all party objec- 
tions, at least, will be removed, and that no such considerations 
could have prevailed with the committee. My friend from New 
York, (Mr. Parker,) in his remarks upon this resolution, said 
that he was opposed to the principle of the resolution entirety; 
but ifhe were to vote for it, he would move to amend by strik- 
ing out “ Niles’s National Register,’’ and inserting “The De- 
mocratic Review.” I suppose this preference would have been 
given by the gentleman because the “Review” was a little 
tinged with Democratic color. Well, sir, 1 should not have 
quarrelied with him about that; I wanted the thing, not because 
of the channel through which it was to be conveyed, but for its 
ownsake. But, sir, my honorable colleague has fallen into an 
error in relatior to the cost of the proposed werk. He estimates 
it at least $12,000, when the proprietor himself proposed to fur- 
nish it at $4,900, which would have been greatly less than our 
subscriptions (o political newspapers, which might well be dis- 
peneed with forsuch an object. And now, sir, leave my co!- 
league and the people to determine whether the immense mass 
of information which would in this work have been diffused 
through the nation, would not be of infinitely more value than 
the litte eum of $4,900. Sir, we should, through this medium, 
save, in extra printing, with which we could dispense, three 
times this amount of the proposed subs¢ 4 ee" The supervi- 
sion over the publication by the Clerk of the House, proposed 
in the resolution. my honorable colleague seems to think squints 
ata censorship of the prese. Not so, sir: the only supervision 
which the Clerk is required to exercise, is as to the mere accu- 
recy of the publication of the journal, the laws, and the official 
documents. It confers on him no power over the prees what- 
ever; he has only to do what he now does—scee that these things 
are accurately done. I don’t think, Mr. Speaker, that this 
squinting can be seen with the naked eye. 

in addition to the inquiries to which I have adverted, m 
honorable colleague [Mr. DkoMGOOoLE] proposes, in his amend- 
ment, to inquire whether the pos printer to the House ex- 
ecutes the public printing under his own supervision, by bis 
own hands, in his own office, and with his own type, or whe- 
ther it is dorein the office under the supervision and manage- 
ment of the editors of another political journal. My honorable 
colleague, in commenting upon this branch of his amendment, 
intimated that probably my colleague {Mr. Hopxins] was in- 
duced to offer his resolutions on account of what transpired pre- 
vious to, or pending the election of public printer at the extra 
session, and referred to various rumors which he had heard, of 
a coalition between Thomas Allen and Gales and Seaton, anda 
publicatton in the Intelligencer that the printing was to be done 
in that office. Fromthe part which I acted upon that oceasion, 
and the degree of responsibility which T feel. 1t is incumbent on 
me to advert briefly to that subject. When T first cast my vote 
for Thomas Allen, I had never seen him to know him. I acted 
upon the high character which was given him by those who 
knewhim. If he had entered into any arrangement, bargain or 
contract with Gales and Seaton, or others had done it for him, I 
knew nothing of it. nor had I heard of it. T entered into no ar- 
rangements, was privy to none, or knew of none. My vote 
against the late incumbents was determined before I knew or 
heard any thing about the Madisonian. An article which ap- 
peared in the Globe on the 2let of July last, which. while I had 
no idea was aimed at me personally, but which was the most 
effective blow which could have been struck at me, determined 
my course. This determination I communicated te my friend 
from North Carolina, (Mr McKay,] who sits near me, on my 
way here at the extra session. I did not, and could not, blame 
the editors of the Globe for the expression of their own opiniones. 
Yet the expression and the mode were calculated seriously to 
affect me, and demanded of me, from considerations of self-de- 
fence, to take the course I did. In doing so, I acted upon the 

same principles that my colleague did in casting his vote, 
and cannot be rebuked by him. But suppose, Mr. Speaker, 
that it turns out to be wue, as I do not doubt it is, that the 
most material part of the priniing is done at the office, by 
the hands, and with the type, of Gales and Seaton: Is that 
any breach of duty, or of the conditions of his obliga- 
tion? Will my colleague refer to Mr. Allen’s official bond, 
and point out any part of its condition which requires him te 
have the work executed in his own office, with his own types, 
and with his oren hands? = 1 think it will puzzle him to find it. 
The only condition is, that the printing shall be executed with 
fidelity, neatness and despatch, and all this has been done. The 
appointment is given to the man, not to the office. to the types, 
or to the hands. It is Mr. Allen’s duty to comply with the con- 
ditions of his official bo: d. For that he has given the most 
ample and satisfactory security from among those who know 
him well; the conditions of the bond must be complied with, or 
he is responsible: so long as they are complied with, it is not 
—e in what house, with what type, or with what hands, it 
is done. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if my honorable collergue thinks these 
rumors are sufficiently authentic, and the facts which they 
charee sufficiently criminal to institute an inquiry on the part 
of this House, I would call his attention to rumors of an ar- 
rangement to assign over a part of the Executive printing to 
some other editors in anticipation of the printing of the House. 
I never thongbt it either criminal or worth an inquiry myse?f, 
nor shall I propose it. But, sir, 1 shall, from my peculiar posi- 
tion in reference to this vote for the inquiry. If Allen has en- 
tered into any arrangement, bargain, or contract of an immo- 
ral or corrupt character, let it be ascertained, and let him be ex- 
posed. Let it be rung upon the heuse-tops, and from one ex- 
tremity of the nation to the other; [I will not try to sbield him. 
T do not believe that. from his hitherto high character, he has 
done any thing which could dishonor him or make his friends 
blush, bat I will throw no obstacle in the way of a free and full 


inquiry. Letus have the truth, and the whole truth. - here 
take otcasion, Mr. 8peaker, with the indulgence of ‘the House, 
to Correct a misstatement in relation to my course upon this 
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sissippi “Columbus Democrat,” among a great many other 
things of somewhat a humorous character, that I came here in 
July last to try and get some of my poor kin quartered upon 
the Government, but failing, I became dissatisfied, met with 
Thomas Allen, who was on a like errand, and had met 
with alike disappointment, and entered into an arrangement 
with him to setup the Madisonian in opposition to the Admi- 
nistration. Now, Mr. Speaker, this is literally untrue. 1 was 
not bere in July, or at any time between the 4th of March and 
the opening of the extra session. I made no such application, 
and had about as much to do with the establishment of the 
“Madisonian” as you had. Ishould not have noticed this part 
of that letter had I not understood trom a friend that this state- 
ment had been credited, and did me injury. 

My honorable colleague has referred to the opinions of Virgi 
nia. He says, and, to prevent inistake, I will give the remark 
in the words as publistied in the Globe: “ He believed it w be 
according to the settled purpose and design of the institutions of 
Virginia that the business and operations of each Government, 
State and Federal, should be kept separate and distinct, and that 
that great State rights principle was violated by their connec- 
tion,” Now, Mr. Speaker, I cannotaccord with my honorable 
colleagne in the extent of the principle which he here asserts. 
It would place this Government beyond all responsibility, and 
separate it from the interests of the States and the people. Sir, 
our Federal and State Governments are the Governments of the 
same people. The State Governments and the people are re- 
presented in the legislative body. The electoral college for Pre- 
sidentand Vice President votes by States, in ali this there is 
identity and connection of interest. But, sir, how the business 
and operations of this Government can be separate and distinct 
from those of the States 1am at a loss to perceive, when both 
operate upon and atfect the same people. It cannot be, fur it 
would be utterly destructive of every principle upon which our 
system is founded, and would destroy that harmony and co-ope- 
ration in the conduct of both eo necessary to the success of both, 
This Government, in the exercise of any ofits powers, cannot 
be obstructed by the States, yet all its acts are upon ite respon. 
sibility to the States and the people, and affect their bisiness 
and interest. Th> States, in the exercise of their reserved righis, 
are independer:t ofand beyond the control of thie Government, 
and owe it no responsibility; but this Government, constructed 
by the States, holding its very existence at their will, cannot be 
separate and distinct from them in its operations or business. [| 
cannot yield aseent to any doctrine which shal! make this Go. 
vernment so independent of the States or the people as to be be- 
yond the reach of that sure and decided responsibility which is 
so necessary to check its abuses and resist usurpations. Such, 
I think, is the tendency of the principle asserted by my col- 
league in the form of expression which he has used. 

My honorable colleague, in replying toa remerk of another 
colleague, [Mr. Wisx,] took occasion to say that he was ove of 
what was called the Divorce party, that is, that he was friendly 
tothe “ Independent Treasury bill,” that he should take occa- 
sion to present his reasons for that opinion when the question 
came up, and that he did not doubt he should be able to satisfy 
his constituents. I differ preys and essentially with my col- 
league upon that question, and, like him, I shall take occasion, 
when it comes up for consideration, to express my views; in 
doing so, I will eay to many of my friends, in perfect good hu- 
mor, and with feelings of entire kindness, that I ehall present 
them a mirrer, in which they may ree the refirection of then- 
selves as they tere; and, if they wil! look atthemselves as they 
were, they will find that, as they were in every Coctrine and 
sentiment whichI have uttered upon this question, they were 
like what Iam note. Ido not doubt that I shall satisfy my 
constituents that in defending the position in which General 
Jackson’s administration placed me, a position from which I 
shal! not retreat, lam defending truth and the best interests of 
the people. 

Th®Sreaksy interposed, and said it was notin order, on this 
amendment, to discuss the divorce question. 

Iam only 1eplying to remarks made by my colleague, with- 
out the interposition of the Ch»ir. 

The Speaxer said it was difficult to arrest such remarks, as 
the Chair could not well perceive the connection in which they 
might be placed. 

T desist, sir, and conclude by saying that I shall vote for the 
amendment of my colleague, pot because it is properly con- 
nected with the original resolution, or the necessity of much of 
it, but because the inquiry involves matters which may bear 
upon me personally, and I am willing all should be knewn 





SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 
Or Massacuuserrs, 

In Senate, Tuesday, May 29, 1338.—The resolution respect. 
ing the collection of the revenue wasreadath.rdtime. It was 
in the following words: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Americain Congress assemiied, That 
it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to make, 
or to continue in foree, any general order which shall create 
any difference between the different branches of revenue, as to 
the money or medium of payment in which debts or dues accru- 
ing to the Unived States, may be paid.” 

And the question being on its passage— 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and said: Mr. President, it has been my 
earnest desire to. pro some measure of a useful character, 
in which it was probable both Houses of Congréss might concur. 
With this view, I moved the ‘amendment to the Sub soeed 
bill, when that bill was before ussome weeks ago; and it is wit 
the same object that I have now brought forward precisely the 
same proposition. Thave looked to see what could be accom- 
plished. as well as what would be beneficial; I have considered 
what was practicable, as well as what was proper; and I have 
believed, and now belie ve, that the measure, in Its present form, 
will meet the prompt and decided approbation of both branches 
of the Legislature. The majority which here showed itself in 
favor of the resolution yesterday, on the question of engross- 
ment, as well ae the decisive vote of the Senate oe the same 

roposition, when submitted by me as an amendment te the 

Bub Treasury bill, leaves no doubt of the opinion of the Renate, 

and I believe the sentiment of the o:her House will be found not 


lees decisive. 

“On the prerent ocbasion, sir, I do not intend to death ve by 
protracted discussion, as the success of the measure in thie body 
eg now be doubtful; but I wish, nevertheless, to say a few 
words. 
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The measure, as Iproposse it, interferes with ne existing act 

of Congress. It leaves all statute laws as it finds them, and acts 
oniy, and acta directly, on the Treasury circular of July, 18:6, 
and on the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to iseue an 
such ordersin future. This is its single object. “When it shail 
have passed, distinctions and discriminations between different 
branches of the revenue will be abolished. If nothing but specie 
will pass at the land offices, then nothing but specie will pass at 
the custom-houses. There will no longer be ore law fora mer- 
chant in New York, and another law for a settler in the West. 
The rights of all will be equal; and equality, in this respect, 1s 
justice. 
"sir, I doubt not the measure will effectually answer the end 
designed by it. It has been suggested that possibly the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury might fulfil the inyanctions of this reso- 
jutioa, and abolish all distinctions, by requiring specie at the 
custom-house, and continuing to require it atthe land offices. 
There is no danger, sir, of that. In the known state of opinion, 
in Congress, and the country, no Secretary can be supposed 
capable of pursuing such acourse. No, sir; when this resolu- 
tion is passed, the Treasury order soon breathes its last breath. 
1t will not live a day; and no Administration will hereafter 
venture on another like it. Sach unjust, invidious, and inju- 
yious distinctions in the collection of the revenue will not be 
heard of again, in our day and generation. ‘They will be sup- 
pressed, indeed, by the force of positive law. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to discuss the character or 
operation of this celebrated Treasury order at any length. I 
muat say, however, that, for one, never regarded it as defensi- 
ble in principle, even if the Secretary could lawfully have 
issued it; because it was unequal and unjust. Itcreated dis- 
tinctions and gave preferences which no man can justify. It 
was unjust to the whole West. It was unjust to every man 
who wished to buy an acre of the public land; because it with: 
held from him facilities in making payment to Govern- 
ment, which other persons, having payments to make at the 
stme time, were allowed to enjoy. And if the order could 
have Leen defended, in priacipte, I still never doubted its inju- 
rious effects on the currency and business of the whole coun- 
try. it wasa disturbing cause of great power. It deranged 
and embarrassed commerce, exchanges, and intercourse. It 
drew away silver and gold to unnecessary uses, and seriously 
affected confidence and credit, by its apparent hostility to the 
banking institutions. It wore a warlike aspect, and its whole 
operation was unfriendly and annoying. 

Its abrogation will produce good in various ways. In the 
first place, it will do justice, by restoring equality, This of 
itse f isa good. Inthe second place, it will be of much im- 
portance in aiding the resumption of specie payments. The 
abrogation in this respect will be felt every where. It will 
benefit the East as well asthe West. It ‘will quiet fears, in- 
spire confidence, encourage the banks on both sides of the 
mountains in the efforts to resume. They will took on Go- 
vernment with less of apprehension and fear. They will re- 
gard this measure as a proclamation of peace, and will trust 
that they are no longer to be pursued with hostile intentions 
and hostile acts. And, lastly, sir, the passage of this resolution 
will make a favorable change in the state of trade and business 
all over the country; and it will particularly relieve the West. 
Notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, lam con- 
fident the whole West will hail it with gladness of heart. The 
people of the West will regard the repeal of the specie order 
not only as a proof of the justice of Congress, but also as a 
welcome harbinger of better times. They will view it as the 
first step in the return of former oe 

There are other things, sir, which ought to be done, doubt- 
lesa, and which might be done, by way of following up this 
measure. Tothese, orsome of them, Lintend to call the atten- 
uion of the Senate ina few days. In the mean time, I hope to 
see this resolution become a law, without delay. 

Mr. President, if this measure shall succeed, we shall be 
brought back upon the resolution of 18]6, with the modifica- 
tion which this will preduce. 

Now, sir, there has been so much misconception in regard to 
the object, character and history of the resolutio: of 1816, that 
I must ask the indulgence of the Scnate while | make some 
observations on those points. 

Sir, there would seem no necessity for mistake in these par- 
ticulars. The state of things which led to the adoption of that 
resolution must be well remembered by all, and here are six or 
seven of us, I think, now 1n the Senate, who were members of 
Congress at the tie whan that resolution was adopted, and bore 
a pait in the transaction. [ts history is this: 

When Congress assembled in December, 1815. the President, 
Mr. Madison, drew our attention to the state of the currency by 
those passages ef his message which I have so often quoted 
and referred to, during the last session and the present, as well 
z8on many previous occasions. Following the President’s re- 
commendation, Congress set itself vigorously at work for the 
reformation of the currency, then in a most deplorable state. 
But before de cribing the siate of the currency, as it then ex- 
isted, allaw me, Mr. President, togo ack still a little farther, 
and trace the previous history of this branch of our public af- 
fairs.. That history requires, and will well repay, attention. 

The preset Government, sir, went into operation in 1789, and 
the first act regulating the coilection of duties was passed on 
the 3istday of July, in that year. That act declared that the 
duties and fees to be collected by virtue of ita provisions should 
he paid in gold and silver coin only ; and fixed the rates at 
which the respective foreign coins should be received. Here 
was ad rect requisition for gold ard silver exclusively. Well 
now, sir, how was this understood by the Government and the 
conntry? Toere were then a few State banks in existence, is- 
suing bills, and-redeeming them on demand in specie; and it is 
beyond all doubt that, in the neighboshood where these banks 
existed, or where their bills circulated, those bills, being thus 
billsof specie paying banks, were received for duties as fulfil- 
jing the demands of the statute. The number of banks soon 
increased, and went on increasing, and the bills of all were re- 
ceived if they were in good credit, and paid specie for their pa- 
per on sight. Ail this, sir, was done with the full. knowledge 
and approbation of the Government; and it was done on the 
plain and stmple ground, and could be authorized or justified 
on no other, that ban} notes, for which cuuld be had on 
deman4, are the ves of specie, and are its equiva- 
lentes; that they are, indeed, but so many orders to go take 
the specie when you wishit; that they are the instruments 
with which you take hold of it when you need it. And as Go- 
verument. must keep its money somewhere, and naturally 
would use saie hanks for the purpose of keeping it, whenever 
such banks could be found, it seemed absurd and ridiculous to 
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compel the merchant to bring his hard doNars from the bank to {J 


the custom-houre to pay his bond, for no furpese but thatthey | 
might be sent back again from the custoin-houre ta the haak. 
Whatever the collector received. he credited to the Government 
ascash. It might be gold and silver, it might be a merchant’s 
check on a bank, it might be bank bilis—al) 
the same accountas cash 

In 1791 the first bank was estab!ished, and its bills were made 
receivable, in payments to Government, by a positive provision 
in tts charter. Buteven this, so far as I Know, did not prevent 
the receipt of the bills of other specie paying banks in places 
where such institutions existed. Thus things went on during 
the continuance of the charter of the first bank. That charter 
expired in 1811, and from that time, there‘ore, there was no 
paper in cireulation but that of State banks; and this paper 
was every where received, if the bank was in credit, and paid 
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specie; and allow me to repeat, si, that it was received, as be- || 


ing a substantial compliance with the act of the 3lst of July, 
1759 It was received as cash, and credited as cash. This 
siate of affairs continued until after the declaration of war 
against England, in 1812. So that you perceive, sir, that for 
five and twenty years the officers of Government every where 
received, when offered, the notes of specie-paying banks as 
specie, and that this was done without complaint by any body. 

But now, Mr. President, a great and important change took 
place. Wuthin a year or two after the commencement of the 


payments. Their bills and notes were therefore no longer 
equivalent to gold and silver, and a general crush of the cur- 
rency ensued. Bank paper immediately became depreciated, 
and this depreciation increased more and move ag we went from 
North toSouth. The exchange between Washington and Bos- 
ton was, at one period, as hich as twenty or twenty-iive per 
cent. Nevertheless, sir, even in this lamentable state of things, 
the Government continued to receive bank notes, depreciated as 
they were, tor duties and taxes. Italso contracted heavy loans, 
and in many instances received the proceeds of its sa'es of the 
stock of sueh loans in this same bank paper at par. All this 
was justified on the ground of the absolute necessity of the 
case, 
all its evils, created an exigency, in which there seemed no op- 
tion, since there was no national institution, but to receive the 
paper of State banks, although those hanks had ceased to re- 
deem their bills by the payment of gold and silver, and their 
paper, therefore, was enormously depreciated. 

Well, sir, peave came in the early part of 1815; but still the 
banks did notresume. When Congress assembled, in the fall of 
1815, the suspension still continued, the depreciation was not 
remedied, and the Treasury was still receiving the degra:'ed 
paper of State banks. Now, sir, as the war had ceased, it was 
obvious that this mode of collecting revenue ought to be no 
longer tolerated. Several enormous evils flowed irom it. The 
first was, that Governmeit was not sure, and could not be sure, 
of any fixed revenue or income. It laid taxes and duties; bit 
what then? For the-e taxes and duties it got nething but irre- 
deemable and debased paper money; and the fate of the old Go- 
vernment under the Confederation, in continental paper money 
times, was already staring Congress full in the face. So much 
for the distress caused to Government. 

The other intolerable evil was the inequality which was pro- 
duced between citizens in different places. 
on goods imported were received in notes of the Baltimore 
banks, although those notes were ten or fifteen per cent. below 
the value of gold and silver, while at Boston, at the same time, 
nothing but gold and silver, or their equivalent, specie bills, 
weuld be taken atall. In the mean time, the general mischief, 
the great and overwhelming evil of a depreciated and dis- 
credite] currency, was afilicting the whole country. Every ir.- 
terest felt its baneful effects. Commerce stagnated, manufac- 
tures could not revive, and business of al] kinds was embarrass 
ed and distressed. 

This, sir, was that deplorable state of the currescy which I 
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have already said existed at the close of 1815—a state of the cur- || 


Congress from the President, and which Congress set iteelf at 
work, with so much zeal and resolution, to reform. 

As I have observed on former occasions, sir, Mr. Madison’s 
message, so far as it related to the subject of the currency, was 
referred to a select committee in the House of Representatives, 
and the honorable member from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN] was mace chairman of that committee — His first mea- 
sure was to establisia bank; and in that measure he succeeded. 
The law creating the late Bank of the United States was ap- 
proved and signed by the President on the L0th of April, 1816. 

But the establishment of a bank was not supposed to be all 
that the condition of the country required. Something further, 
it was thought, was indispensable to the restoration of the cur- 
rency, Accordingly, the honorable gentleman brought forward 
a bill “for the move effectual collection of the public revenue in 
the lawful money of the United States.”” To some of the provi- 
sivns of this bill I alluded on a recent occasion. The bill was 
much discussed, and much opposed. Various amendments 
were made to it, and others proposed, in the course of its pro- 
egress. in the shape which it finally assumed, 1 supported ir, 
cheerfully, because 1 thought it would answer the substantial 
purpose designed by it, that of aiding essentially inthe restora- 
tion of the currency. It passed to be engrossed on a very close 
vote, but the next day it was rejected, on the third reading, by a 
majority of one. Thia, sir, took place on the 25th of April, and 
Congress had already agreed to adjourn on the 30th of the 
same month. Here we were, then, within five days of the end 
of the session, and we had done nothing at all to correet the 
enormous evils of a paper money currency, except to charter a 
bank. It was quite uncertain when this new bank would go 
into operation, and still more uncertain Whether its-infiuences, 
unaided by any other measure, would be able to compel the 
State banks to resume specie payments, and so make a reform 
in the currency. It appearedto me that we were about to 
break up, leaving one most important object unattained. I felt 
that a crisis of a very delicate character existed. In thie state 
of things, divided as opinions were, and embarrassed as the 
country was in ail its interests and puteuits, I felt 1 to be my 
duty to attempt something, which might probably be carried, 
and which, if it prevailed, should rescue the country from the 
evils which oppressed it; and E lost neo time.in making the 
effort, The day following that on which the bill which I have 
mentioned was lost on its third reading, that is 10 say, on Fri- 
day, the 26:h of April, I introduced my KEsOLUTIONs, for there 
were originally three af oe the firet i ae th aoe 
merely declaratory, and in the nature of a preamble. 
two T withdrow, and the third and main reeatation received Itg 


reacy which had called forth so earnest a recommendation to 
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three readings in one day. passa, and was sent to the Senate. 
The Senate acted upon it on Monday, the 29h, amended it, and 
returned it to the House, On Tuesday, the 30th, the Mouse 
concurred in the Senate’s amendment, on the same day the 
Presifent approved the resoluuon, and on the same day, also, 
Congress adjourned. 

But now, sir, let me bea Jide more particular, 
lution, as Tintroduced it, made ne provision for the receipt of 
any bank bills whatever. It said nothing of the notes of spe- 
cle paying banks. I did not suppose that any provision was 
necessary on that subject, as such bills had alwaye been re 
ceived under the existing law. Nobody had objected to receiv- 
ing them, and [ téok it tor granted that the collectors would 
continue to go on as they had gone on; that they would receive, 
as matter of course, the bills of apecie-paying banks, as being 
equivalent to specie itself, and credit their amount to Govern 
ment as cash, The honorable member trom South Carolina, 
however, or rather some friends of his, suggested that there 
might be doubts about this; and that, unless the reception of 
the bills of specie-paying banks should be provided for, the 
collectors might perhaps fee] themselves bound to reject such 
bils. I stated my opinion, that no such thing waa. likely to 
happen, and that the amendment, therefore, was not necessary. 
The honorable member said his own opinion rather waa, that 
the amendment was not strictly necessary; that he had moved 
it in order to satisfy the doubis of friends, and, as others keem- 
ed not to think it necessary, he would withdraw it; and he did 
withdraw it. The resolution passed the House. therefore, with 
no provision whatever respecting the receipt of bills of specie- 
paying banks. 

When the resolution wastaken up ia the Senate, the same 
doubt was suggested which had been stated by the gentieman in 
the House; and one of the members from Tennessee [Mr. Came- 
BELL,] moved an amendment similartothat which had been 
moved in the House by the honorable member from South Ca- 
rolina; that is to say, & moved to insert the notes and bills of 
specie-paying banks among the things which might be receiv- 
edin payment of, debts and dues to Government. The Be- 
nate adopted this amendment, sent the resolution, thus amend- 
ed, back to the House, and the House concurred. 

This, Mr. President, is, I believe, a true and exact history of 
the resclution of the 30th of April, 1816. — And, sir, the great 
and main object of the resolution cannot be deubted. It must 
be obvious to every body, that its chief purpose was to put an 
end to the reception of paper money in payment of debts to 
Government. It meant to reject all bank notes which were 
not payable and paid in specie on demand. Thereception of 
such notes, and the fact that they constituted the currency of 
the country, were the great evils then existing; and the correc- 
tion of these evils was the distinct and paramount object of the 
resolution. The consequence of such rejection, it was expect- 
ed, would be, that the banks would make a strenuous effort to 
resume payment by the 20th of February then next, that being 
the day after which no bills of non-specie-paying banks were to 
be received. For the accomphshment of this great object, 
much was hoped for certainly from the bank, then recently 
established; but, as I have already said, it was impossible, at 
the time, to foresee how far any efforts of the Bank might preve 
effectual. Sir, we were not disappointed. The resolution did 
ite work. Undera wise and prudent administration of the 
Treasury Departinent, the great end of resumption was accom- 
plished, the currency of the country was restored to a sound 
state, and itcontinued in that state, and no man found just rea- 
son to complain of it, on the whole and as a general eystem, un- 
til the removal of the deposites in 1833, 

Mr. President, this recital of unquestionable fact shows that 
public officers, with the approbation of the Government, have 
received the notes of specie-paying banks as money; that they 
did this, habitually, as well before the passage of the resolution 
of 1816 as afterwards; in short, that debtors to Government pail 
their debts as individual debtors paid their debts to other indi- 
viduals, that is tosay, by specie, by checks, or drafts on banks, 
such as are used by merchants, or by the notes and bills of 
sound specie paying banks, at the eae ofthe payer. Nor 
co Lremember, sir, that, until the late general suspension, any 
loss has occurred to Government from the receipt of such bills. 
Tf any instances of loss have happened, they are not within my 
recollection. 

Mr. Presi'ent, on this, as on former occasions, gentlemen 
have referred to remarks of mine, made in the House of Re- 
presentatives, on the passage of my resolution. They say 
those remarks prove me to have been a staunch friend to a 
sound currency, a hard-inoney man an inflexible and uncom- 
promising enemy to paper money. I hope, sir, that all this is 
true. Indeed, 1 know all this to be true. It is the character 
which I desire t» sustain, and have always labored to sustain. I 
maintain it still, and shail never surrender it while I retain m 
understanding. But, though a friend to eound currency, thoug 
a hard-money man. though an implacable enemy of paper 
money, I did not, eithey at that time, or ever, feel bound to re- 
ject all use of bank cirewlation. Il suppoeed, of course, that the 
bills of specie paying banks were still to be regarded an the re- 
presentatives of hard money, more convenient for genetal use 
than the thing itself, and that. in this reepect, there was to be 
no departure from our established practice. In all thia, I 
thought and spoke then justas I think and speak now. The 
sternest hard-money man in Congress, if there was one sterner 
than myself, which I do not helieve, did not propose the entire 
disuse of bank circulation. Nobody thought of euch a thing. 
Sir, the paper money which] eo much reprobated was irre- 
deemable paper, paper not payable in epecie on demand; 
whether it were Government paper, or the bills of banks which 
did not pay specie, or whatever else it were, bt held it then, and 
hoid it now, to be mere, sheer paper money, dangerous, worth. 
leas, and abominable, bo has a medium of payment to Govern- 
mentand as acurrency. Aslthough in 1516, so I think new. 
The most rigid opmions which I then advaneed, I etill adhere 
to. Lam against paper money in all forms, and lam in favor 
of nothing but gold and silver, and such bank hills ea ~~ be 
converted into gold and silver at the wiil of the holder, hen 
we speak of the legal currency of the country, we mean gold 
and silver, because gold and silver constitute.the only legai 
tender, and are the only lawful standard of value. Bnt when 
we speak of money, in the general sense, we.mean gold end sil- 
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ver, orthat which represenis them, and is equivalent to them. 
Bank notes are regarded as nioney, not poly in the gerieral un- 
derat of the community, but in mapy aleo by 
the law. In cases of bankruptcy, in cases of . and. in 


many other cases, the judicial tribunals hold such bille to be 
comprehended in the ral deoomination of money, What 
foundation is there, therefore, for denouncing any ons a ag 
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enemy to a sound currency, who thinks it proper and conve. 
nient Loe Government, as well as individuals, to make the ordi- 
nary use of bank eirculation? With how much truth can it be 

id that he isa paper money man, who only wishes that a 

ractice should be continued which began at the beginning, and 
es tamed through our whole history—a practice from which 
the peo) le have derived much benefit and advantage, and in 
consequence of which, so fur as I know, Governiment has sus- 
tained no loss nor injury, except what has arisen from the 
events of last year? 

The true legai construction of the resolution of 1816 is a ques- 
ion which I shall not now discuss at any length. My opinion 
on that point differs from that entertained by the Senate. As 
the bills of apecie-paying banks stemd in the resolution with the 
legal currency of the country, Treasury notes, and bills of the 
Bank of the United States, and as all are under the influence of 
the very same worda, I cannot but think that i is the duty of 
collectors to receive either, when offered. It ia said, however, 
that the resolution only permits the receipt of these bills, and 
that public officers may still refuse them, if they see fit. But it 
je to be remembered that the receipt of these bills is authorized 
by the very same words which reject the receipt of the bills of 
non-epecie-paying banks. How, then, is the injunction to be 
regarded as imperative for one purpose, and permissive only as 
to the other? 

No doubt, sir, there are certain limitations and qualifications 
imposed by the very nature of the case, and which must be re- 
epected. The bills, to be receivable, must be bills of specie- 

aying banks, and the collector must of course know them to 
such. He must be acquainted with the general charactur of 
the inatitution from which the bille iseue; and, perhaps, it would 
not be reasonable to expect him to possess this knowledge in re 
lation to any other banks than euch as were in his immediate 
neighborhood, with whore character and daily operations he 
was conversant, Certainly he would not be bound to act upon 
vague and general information reepecting distant instituuions 
which were unknown te him. With these necessary limita- 
tions, | cannot but think the resolution imperative. The deci- 
sion, however, has been the other way, and I acquiesce in it. 
Both houses of Congress have acted upon the supposition that 
there sti] existe a discretion in the Secretary of the Treasury. 
My present purpose is, therefore, to restrain and control that 
discretion, and to put an end to it in one important parti- 
cular. 

The constitutionality of the resolution of 1816 has been denied; 
but I cannot doubt that Congress may authorize the reception 
of bank bille, if it chooses To be sure, all taxes and duties 
muat be uniform, and therefore must every where he paid in a 
currency of uniform value. But the value of convertible bank 
notes is just as uniform as the value of epecie itself. It appears 
to me, sir, that on these subjects we surround ourselves with 
ideal difficulties, and embarrass ourselves by reasoning upon 
facta which, practically, have seidom any existence. A better 
knowledge of actual transactions, and o1 the usual modes of 
business, would often very much improve our judgments. 

On all these subjects, we are to remember that, ordinarily, 
the Government has in its own hands neither specie nor bills ; 
that its funds are in the keeping of somebody; that, after all, 
they are but credits in account; that they exist, not in specific 
maases of gold and silver, nor in specific parcels of bank bills, 
but in balances due from collectors and receivers; that succes- 
sive collections are carried as new credits to these accounts; 
that, as drafts are received, they are paid in any manner that 
suits the holder, and charged in the account. All persons ac- 
quainted with such affairs know that, of the whole amount re- 
ceived at the custom-housre, very little is paid otherwise than by 
merchants’ checks, by means of which the proper amount is 
transferred from the account of the pereon paying to that of the 
cellector, either in the same bank or some other. Ordinarily 
there arise but three occasions for the direct use of specie in 
large amounts: one is, to adjust balances between different 
cities; another occurs when the state of foreign trade requires 
an exportation of specie to aijust national balances; and the 
third is, a demand for gold and silver for carrying on some pat- 
ticular branches of commerce, such asthe China trade formerly 
was. These uses of specie do not, of course, include that por- 
tion of gold and silver which is intended to pass from hand to 
hand, and to form part of the generalcirculation. I speak only 
of the occasions in which specie may be called for in masses, 
fur the —— of showing that occasions for such calls are not 
frequent. Thus we have seen that, in the four or five months 
that wehave been debating here, upon theories and abstrac- 
tions, upon schemes and projects, several of the States have 
negotiated large loans, realized the proceeds in specie or its 
equivalent, conducting all their operations successfully through 
the agency of skiliul men, and making no commotion by vio- 
lent movings of the precious metals. Ireally wish, sit. that we 
had a littte more of this quiet and practical wisdom. We might 
well exchange for it some part of our elaborate and long con- 
tinued theoretic reasoning on general principles. 

Mr. President, it is the fashion now-a-days to denounce all 
banking institutions, to call them little arisiocracies and odious 
menopolies, and to find in them causes sufficient for the over- 
throw of the Government, and the destruction of popular 1i- 
berty. Itis the temper ofthe times to indulge in the ebullition 
of this spirit. Banke are separated from the people; they are 
supposed to have been created for their own benefit only; to 
have been, from the first, enemies of the public good, and to be 
nuisances which the people should get rid of as soon as possibie. 
Now, sir, all this is very unlike the feeling which prevailed in 
1816. At that time banks were regarded as institutions which 
the people of the States had established for their own conve- 
nience. We intended, indeed, that they should perform their 
duty, but we meant, at the same time, to aid them in the per- 
formance of it, as far as waa in our power. The whole temper 
and tone of Government towards the banks were then wholly 
unlike what now prevail. Look tw the history of the adminis- 
tration of the Treasury Department, recur to Mr. Crawford’s 
corres you will see a disposition every where to en- 
courage the Btate hanks, to give them assistance, and to inspire 
the community with confidence inthem. There was, indeed, 
air, one proposition made to Congress at that period, which 
contrasts ‘ey seeaeene and sentiments now ardently 
supported. e honorable gentieman from South Carolina 
himeelf brought forward a measure for an issue of Treasury 
notes to the amount of fiileen millions of dollars, to be loaned to 
the banka, on such security as the Secretary of the Treasury 
might approve, reimbursable in annual instalments. This was 
done on the avewed principle of lending to these inatitutions the 
eapport and credit of Government, in order to enable them to 
resume payments and restore the currency, The proposition 
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id not succeed, but it met with considerable favor. It was sup- 
ported on the ground that the banks were but institutions cre- | 
ated for the benefit of the peaple, and that, in the exisung state 
of things, the community would be benefited by whatever | 
should enable them w r- deem their Cepreciated paper, and thus 
restore the currency of the country. How different, sir, how 
widely different, is a!l this fiom thoee loud and vehement tones | 
of rebuke, reproach, and denunciation which have filled, and | 
almost shaken, the walls of these chambers for months past! 

I conclude, Me President, by repeating the expression of my | 
perfect conviction that the passage of this resolution will be | 
productive of much goo; chat it willact powerfuliy onthe great | 
object of resumption; and that we shall see its effects immedi- 
ately. 80 soon, sir, as it chal! have passed, I shall invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to other measures which will be necessary, 
as I think, in order to give it full effect. 


i 
~~ P ? | 
SPEECH OF MR. CUSHING, | 
Or MassacuussEtTtTs, | 
In the House of Representatives, December \9, 1837—The 
House being in committee of the Whole onthe President’s | 
Message, (Mr. Abams in the Chair,] and the question being | 
upon the motion of Mr. Haynes to refer so much of the mes- | 
sage as relates to the finances and every thing connected 
therewith, and to the safe-keeping ef the public money and 
every thing connected therewith, to the Committee of Ways 
nd iene 
[it cousin spoke as follows: Mr. Chairman: I felt it to 
‘my duty, at the late extraordinary session of Congress, and 
under the peculiar circumstances in which the country was 
then placed, to mingle in the discussion of questions of party 
polities more than had previously been my wont, and more 
than I intend or desire to do hereafter. The aspect of pudlic 
affairs has undergone a material change since that ‘ime. 
The twenty-fifth Congress has reassembled, and is eng&ged in 
the consideration of another Message of the President of the 
United Statcs; but under auspices how different from those 


which attended the opening and the progress of the extraordi- \| 
1 


nary session! 

When, at that session, the President, aided by his supporters 
in Congress, was urging forward the new scheme of power, to 
place the pecuniary interests of the whole at the mercy of the 
Federal Executive, | myself, in common with others entertain- 
ing the same political opinions, declared to the House, that, “If 
the assembled representatives of the nation did nothing else for 
the public good in that emergency; if all the power and influ- 
ence of the Executive were to be exerted as a drag on the 
wheels of legislation, to preclude the adoption of measures of 
general relief—this at least they might and would do—they 
might and would enter up an Appgat to the people against the 
conduct and the purposes of the Administration.” 

From the odious rescript of the Chief Magistrate; from the , 
assentation of a —_ Senate, prompt to register his will; it’ 
WAS the custom of the representatives of the people of Rome 
to appeal to the people of Rome. We imitated their illustri- 
ous example. And generously, nobly, gloriously have the peo- 
ple judged the appeal of their representatives. They have pro- 
nounced, at the polls, sentence of condemnation on the mad 
projects of the Administration. They have condemned it in 
their primary assemblies; they have condemned it by their 
votes; they have condemned it in the triumphant rejoicings 
over success, which re-echo from the east to west, through the 
wide expanse of the Union. 

And how does the President receive the declared will of the 
people? What says he, the chief, the elect, the one representa: | 
tive of those claiming to be the exclusive Democracy of the) 
Union? Does he bow in ready, in respectful, in humbie sub- 
mission to the decision of the supreme power of the Republic, 
the people, pronouncing judgment in the majesty of their sove- | 
reignty, against the favorite measure of the Administration? 
No: but he descends from his high estate to look into the elec- 
tions inthe several States, and to criticise and impugn the deci-. 
sion of the people, which it was his duty, without cavil, to obey. 
He adheres to his own particular plan of adjusting the financial 

vestion of the day, rejecied and condemned as that plan is by 
the decree of the sovereign people! 

This new and remarkable contingency of public affairs calls 
on us, the people’s representatives, to see to their welfare; to 
take care chat the Republic receive no detriment. It points to 
the weak side in our Constitution, and the danger which threat- 
ens it at the present crisis. Andon this tupic I propose to ad- 


“dress the committee. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to wake up the slumbering spirit of 

The questions I mean to discuss are dry, ri- 
gid principles of constitutional right. They do not well admit, 
nor shall I attempt to give to them, any rhetorical embellish. 
ment. It may be unwelceme to the members of the House— 
I fear the Constitution, in its text and its letter, is not the chosen 
study of aliof us—that wedo not, as we should, according to 
the classic injunction, turn over itsleaves with nightly and daily 
handling—that we do not sufficiently cherish, in our every 
thought, this New Testament of our political faith; and it is 
under the impulse ef strong conviction ofselemn, but not grate- 
ful, public duty, that 1 proceed to press the subject upon the at- 
tention of the House. 

Some preliminary explanations are needful to the right un- 
derstanding of my views. 

In the first place, 1 desire to banish from my mind ail feelings 
of mere party prejudice, which is too prone to color the judg- 
ment, even as to constitutional points arising in the discussion 
of great measures of public policy. 1 dieclaim, therefere, in 
the remarks I shall make, all mputation upan the motives of 
men. I perceive gentlemen all around me, whom, in the rela- 
lations of ordinary life, 1 know to be honorable and just; and I 
do not, I will not, I cannot deny to them, that, widely as we 
differ in opinion on the important questions which surround us, 
they act from sincere belief inthe wisdem and honesty of the 
peas measures they defend. And in return] claim at their 

ands the same candid construction of my own opinions. 

In the second place, I admit, and emphatically maintain, the 
excellence of our peculiar institutions of Government—their su- 
periority, theoretically and practically, to those of any other 
country on earth, be that other which it may. I devoutly be- 
lieve this. Linculeate this, at all times and places. 1 denounce 
and? repudiate, here and every where, that extravagance of op- 
position to the particular administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which degenerates occasionally into weak doubt, or stu- 
pid unconsciousness, ef the admirable and éxcellent qualities 
of the Federal Government itself, 
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There is nate my opinion, a single one of the principal Go. 
vernmenis of Europe, so stable in itself, or so fruitful of peace 
aud prosperity to the sub‘ccts of it, as that of the United States. 
There is not ene which, in the last fifty years, has undergone a. 
little change of organization as that of the United States. There 
is pot one which has experienced less of civil commotion or of 
national war. During the fiity years that this Government has 
subsisted under the Federal constitution, what agitation, what 
disasters, what sanguinary wars, domestic and foreign, have uot 
the great powers of Europe gone through! 1 will not dwell on 
cases like that of France, where, during that period, one consti. 
tution of Government has chased after another, shifiing, in 
troubled succession, like the images of a phantasmagoria ; nor 
of Spain, at this moment ravaged, torn asunder, by a deadly 
civil war, in which, it is said, some hundred thousand souls have 
been cut off in the brief space of three or four years; nor of 
the continent of Europe generally, overrun, once and again, by 
foreign armies, and the theatre of almost perpetual revolution. 
Take, instead, the case of our father-land—of Great Britain— 
the freest and at the same time the peacefullest (internally) of 
the Powers of Europe—that which, in the nature of its insti. 
tions, is the nearest analogy to ourselves; and I say of Great 
Britain, that the single measure of the Reform Bill is a gieater 
change in its constitution, and the discussions and plans con- 
nected with and consequent upon that measure, indicate greater 
instability in the institutions of that country, than any thing 
whatever which has, in the same period, transpired in the 
United States. I believe this. I know it. And! maintain that 
itis the mere exaggeration of morbid discontent to comyere 
any of the evils—trivial in themselves, but serious in relation 
to our keen sense of maladministration arising from the super. 
lative goodness of our institutions—it is mere extravagance to 
compare any of these evils to those which befall others of 
the chief States of Christendom. 

Atthe same time, defects, abuses, errors of administration, 
corruptions, are incident to our Government, or to every thing 
human; and it isour duty to investigate t. ese, to endeavor to re. 
move and guard againstthem, and, by continual vigilance, to 
maintain the purity and integrity of the Constitution. Actuated 
by these sentiments in the remarks 1 am about to make, I affirm 
1 concede nothing to the discredit of the Federal Government, as 
a Government. 

These things being premised, I proceed to the main subject 
which I have tosubmitto the consideration of the House. 

To begin, let me recur to the fundamental principles of the 
Government. Itisa Government of consent—of consent of the 
whole constituent People—and a Government framed in the aim 
to secure to all the component parts a perfect equality of rights 
and privileges. It was constituted to secure and guard the 
rights of the members of it, not to create or confer thoere rights 
which rights are altogether antecedent in point of existence, ap 
superior in point of sanctity, to the Constitution, which is but 
the social compact of the sovereign constituent People, and sub- 
ject to be modified or annulled by them as such. They, the cor- 
stituent People, are the sovereigus, not in name or the letter « 
the text only, but in practical fact. The individuals actually e:\- 
gaged in the administration, and to the eye constituting the Go- 
vernment, are but the temporary elected agents of the People, 
exercising specific functions, lawfully conferred on them by the 
People, and responsible to the People for the faithful discharge 
of a solemn trust confided to them for the general good. In short, 
the Government is a representative Democracy—Democratic in 
its basis, representative in its forms of action. 

These general principles are manifestly the very elements of 
the Constitution, the opening sentence of which sets forth the 
right upon which it stands; “We, the People of the United 
States, in order to foLm a more perfect union, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution of ihe United States of America.”” Words, tull 
of that pure and “ore dignity which characterizes the whole 
instrument! And although in the original Constitution of the 
United States itself, there is no specification of the abstract pria- 
ciples on which itis founded—the absence of which was one of 
the objections urged at the time against it, and which were in 
part supplied in the amendments thereof subsequently adopt. 
ed—yet those principles were not the less distinctly recognired 
and established by the Constitution, inasmuch as the constituent 
People, who framed and sanctioned it, were already associated 
in political communities, as citizens of the several Rtates com- 
posing the Union, and associated by forms of goveromen 
which, either expressly or by necessary implication, admitte 
and asserted the rights of self-government, and of revulution as 
the means of obtaining or exeicising self government, solemn'!y 
claimed by the thirteen Colonies in the Declaration of Indep: a- 


ice. 
{fiiiese being the views which [ entertain of the nature of the 

rernment of the United States, I concur with the gentleman 
from Ohie(Mr. Duncan] in reprobaiing, as he has this morning 
done, the opinions put forth in some quarters, in reference to the 
revolutionary movements which are agitating at this time the 
remaining British Colonies in North America. 1 hold that the 
people of Canada have a right ta be free and independent of 
Great Britain, if they cheose it; and this not merely beeause 
Canada is a conquered country, acquired and held by force. but, 
in addition thereto, because of that identical right of self-govern- 
ment, in virtue of which the old thirteen Colonies challenged 
and secured their separation from the mother country. 1 hold 
that you cannot discriminate between the two cases by any tis 
tincticn of principle whatever. And I have been vexed 
shocked, alarmed, to perceive that some few accredited and 
respectable presees in certain parts of the United States, not con- 
tent with having the Federal Government abstain as a Govern: 
ment from any breach of ils neutrality on this occasion, and the 
citizens individually from any violation of the laws enforcing 
that neutrality, have endeavored tu discourage and repress the 
spontaneous, just, lawful, and honorable sympathies of this 
nation in behalf of men emulating the illustrious example of 
our own forefathers, by the promulgation of sentiments which 
impliedly deny and repudiate the very elemental doctrines of 
the Constitution ef the United States, and of every one vf ihe 





individual States. 4 

As a man, such sentiments to be terong, subversive of 
the dearest human rights, and prejudi , 
cai rights, and prejudicial to the cause of truth 


AS an ican, I know them to be in diminution of the 
text and the epirit of our lews, beth fundamental and munici- 
me ond counter to the established theory of ihe American 


As a Whig, | believe that it ie precisely such sentimente—g 
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y in some quarters to distrust Republican institutions— 
to uphold the ant-reform party of other nations—to assume 
anti-democratic ground upon questions of foreign politics—to 
be drawn too much, in practical quest.ons of demestic politics 
into an obscure under-current of uurepublican opinioas and 
feelings—that this it is, beyond and above all other things, which 
has given to the Administration whatever hold it has on the 
attachment of the popular masses, aad to the same degree con- 
stitutes the weakness of the Opposition. 

Our Government is fundamentally Democratic; I use the word 
in its philos: hic, not in its party meaning, resting upon the 
sovereignty of the people. We cannot change this. If we could, 
we ought not. Itisright. And, right or wrong, it is the exist- 
ing factto which Government must conform itself just as ine- 
vitably as agriculture to the natural qualities of soil and cli- 
mate. You may modify, you may correct evil tendencies, you 
may improve ones, but the basis remains unchangeably 
the same; and there is no sense in reasoning, nor use in acting, 
against irreversible facts in the very constitution of things. We 
jay lose the cwnfidence of the people by thinking ors ing 
distrustfully of them; but, in proceeding thus, we establish no 
truth, we promote no good end; we simply throw away our 
means of usefulness, and we do not deserve to possees the con- 
fidence of the people, unless we legally entertain, and cordially 
act upon, the popular principles which are the very life-blood 
and spiritual essence of the Constitution. ; 

Whether this be Federalism or Democracy is immaterial to 
me; it is my political creed, by whatever name of party it be 
called. Like the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. C. H. Wit- 

ms] I desire to be guided by principles, not by names. 

/ We may discern, I think, among the opiniong current in the 
Cuited States, two extremes of conclusion, each of them alike 
exceptionable and dangerous tothe liberties of the people. One 
is the disposition indicated by some persons to draw hack, to 
shrink from thusting themselves frankly to the Democratic spi- 
ritof our institutions, to maintain a sort of ultra conservatism 
which isa policy unphilosophical, because impracticable, an 
ininrious, because adverse to the organic structure of the Fede- 
raiGovernment. ‘The other is the extreme of ultra-radicalism, 
which, in its eagerness to maintain the rights of the many, disre- 
garda those of the few; and which, as it can act only by delegated 
power, seeks to concentrate its force in the person of a popular 
chief, the hand to wield the despotic will of the mass, as in the 
dictatorship of the Roman Republic. 

Supposing these opposite tendengies to exist in the commu- 
nity, What has been their influence upon the action of the Fede- 
ral Government? Practically, how has the Constitution worked? 
Have abuses crept into the administration of the Government? 
And, if so, what, and how? . 

In the first place, as to the sources of abuse, it is evident 
these are various, according to the various elements or parts of 
the Government. 

The whole Federal Government might (theoretically speak- 
ing,) conspire to injure a State, or the people of a State, or sume 
of them, by the exercise of some power not granted by the 
Constitution; as, 1f Congress should pass, the Judiciary sustain, 
and the Executive, through the public functionaries subordi- 
nate to him, undertake to carry into effect a law to abolish per- 
sonal servitude in Virginia or South Carolina. 

The President: as if he should, of his mere motion, without 
the authority of an act o! Congress, proclaim war agairst a fo- 
reign power, and, being in command of the military forces of 
the nation, proceed to make war. : 

Congress, that is, the Senate and House: asif they claim to 
enact a law, the veto to the contrary notwithstanding, and with 
out a vote of two-thirds thereupon. 

The Senate: as if it originate revenue bills, or appoint am- 
bassadors without nomination from the Executive. 

The House: as if it assume to exercise a concurrent voice in 
the confirmation of appointments made by the President. 

The judiciary: as if it should take upon itself any of the ex- 
ecutive functions of the Government. 

Officers, civil or military, either in the familiar forms of mal- 
versation in office, or as the instruments of the Executive, in 
particular acts, or in a system of usurpation. 

In the second place, as to the modes of corruption, these also 
may be various, according to the objects. Etther directly in 
the people, that is, the person of the citizen, as if this House 
should refuse to receive petitions setting forth grievances of 
which they complain, or if the President should undertake to 
impress men for the naval service, as practised in England; or, 
indirectly, by one branch or department of the Government 
drawing to itself the exercise of powers belonging to another, 
and thus violating the order prescribed by the people in their 
Constitution. . ; : 

Upon the Constitution ofthe United States, then, in which of 
these various guatters, andin what form of action, lies the dan- 
ger? From which department of the Federal Government is 
—, encroachment, or usurpation to be most appre- 
hended. 

Usurpation by the whole Federal Government, in all its 
branches, combined to that end, is a question between the Uni 
ted States and individual States, or the people, or a portion 
of them. ThatIdonot now discuss. But, as between diffe- 
rent departments of the Federal Government, I repeat the 

uestion, whichis the most dangerous to the integrity of the 

titution. 

We may dismiss all serious fear from public functionaries 
in the civil service of the country, as Judges, Secretaries of 
State, andthe like, because of the nature of their functions, 
their want of pecuniary resources and physical power, their 
amenability tothe Jaw, and (in regard to all but judges) their 
dependence on the Executive. f , 

. {80, also, as the men holding command in the naval or military 
service of the country; in addition to which, jf usurpation 
comes from that quarter, we may rest assured it will clothe 
i:self in the forms of legality. For example, the Roman Cesars, 
who overthrow the liberties of the Republic in the forms of law 
by causing themselves to be continuously invested with legal 
functi ns, and thus rendering themselves — and exclu- 
sively supreme, whilst all institutions of the Republic remain- 


ed seem in full vigor: the word emperor, it is notorious 
signltvten erigiaad Siidert tue Gtemnaaentnddek” haw. 
ther example, the dukes 


counts of modern Europe; 

ho; in name, as in fact, driginall sade the haloes 260 eae) 
Neale o z transformed into a 
=s Miaie. And, SSeetuce 
voted, as the people of t nited States are, to ublican 
taainitions, ie by misuse, probably, ofthe form of the Con- 
stitution, 1f ever at all, that usurpation or corruption will find its 
way into the Federal Government. 
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We may, I think, narrow down the consideration, for present 
ctical purposes, to the two prominent departments of the 
tovernment, the Legislative and the Executive, the relative 
capacity of which to encroach on the rights of the other, or of 
the people, can he appreciated only by means ofa proper aua- 


sis of the Constitution. 

Cin the description of the powers of the Federal Government, 
nd the definitivn ofthe powers of the several component parts 
of it, which the Constitution gives, the Congress stands forth 
eminently from the face @f the instrument. Itoccupies the first 
place in the Constitutiun. 

And the enumeratiop’ of powers granted te Congress, co- 
vers, in part or in whole, the grants of power parted with 
by the respective States to the Federal Government in the ag- 
gregate, . , 

hese powers are specific, and therefore, in themselves, 
less liable to abuse by implication; that is, when “legislative 
powers” are spoken of in the Constitution, they are expressly 
deciared to be those “ herein granted,” (Art. 1, sec. 1,) referring, 
of course, to the subsequent enumeration of powers. 

And the powers of Congress are legislative powers; that is, 
powers in which, for their effectual exercise, the three subdivi- 
sions of the Legislature; that is, the President, as well as the Se 
nate and House of Representatives, concur. 

The House of Representatives possesses no particular pow- 
era, except euch as relate, Ist, toits organization and rules of 
proceeding; 2d, the origination of money bills; and, 3d, of im- 

hments; and of these, the first, a power eomparatively un- 
armful, is the only power which is complete as well as parti- 
cular. 

The Senate possesses no particular powers, — such as 
relate to, Ist, its own organization; 2d, the trial of impeach- 
ments; 3d, the advisement of the Executive in foreign nego- 
tiations; and 4th, the rejection of nominations; and, of these, the 


only ie complete. 

Of checks to usurpation, on the part of the Senate and 
Ttwuse, either conjointly or separately, as against the Execu- 
tive, there are many. Look at the House, for example: its 
proceedings are public, by debate, in this hall, before the pre- 
sence of the whole community—in the face of the world—seen, 
understood, scrutinized, alt every stage, by an ever-vigilant peo- 
ple; while the deliberations of the Executive are confined to his 
own breast, or to the privacy of Cabinet councils. The re- 
sponsibility of this House is more direct and tangible, being 
distributed into separate constituencies of States and of parts of 
States, before which individual members are subject to be held 
toaccount, personally, for the discharge of their trust; while 
the President is withdrawn from contact with the different parts 
of the country, and placed ia the remote dignity of the White 
House. We possess no patronage of any consequence; while 
that of the President pervadesthe Union. We have xo public 
money in our custody, no munitions of war, no fleets, no forts 
or arsenals, no physical force by land or sea, neither the sinews 
nor other instruments of corruption or usurpation, all which 
are in the hands of the Executive. Our councils are inter. 
rupted by adjournment, while those of the Executive have un- 
broken continuousness of purpose and perpetuity of execution; 
ours are disturbed by numerousness of persons, his have the 
decision and concentration of indiv-dual intellect. The mem- 
bers of the Senate and House are not elected for idenucal pe- 
riods; and this House for half the term of the President. Fi- 
nally, the action of Congress, in all things, except its own or- 
ganization and the preferment or trial of impeachments, is sub- 
ject either to the previous action of the President, or to his veto, 
conferred upon him as well to guard his ovay independence as 
to maintain the integrity of the onattation. 

From this inspection of the Conatitution, Infer that the pow- 
ers of the two Houses are not of themselves particularly capa- 
ble of abuse. I am not aware that any facts exist in the histo- 
ry of Congress contradictory to the inferences deduced by me 
from the text of the Constitution. And I proceed next to eon- 
sider how it is, in this respect, with the powers conferred on the 
Executive. 

Foremost among them is the provision (Art. 1. sec. 7) which 
makes his approbation—except as against a subsequent vote 
of two-thirds of each House—essential to the enactment ofa 
law. Couple this with a power given to him in another place, 
(Art. TL. sec. 3,) to recommend measures to Congress, oad you 
see that he isa component branch of the Legislature of the 
country, originating and rejecting measures equally with either 
House. Is not this—I speak now of the veto—a great power to 
be placed in the hands of one man? and a power subject to 


buse? 
It is the notorious fact that, in the course of the late Adminis- 
ation, the veto was exercised more times than in the whole 
previous history of the Government. Exercised not only inthe 
direct mode ofan express refusal to approve, leaving to Congress 
the option to insist or not by a vote of two-thirds, butin the more 
dbjectionable mode of the suppression of bills. Grant this, in 
the cases referred to, to have been a constitutional power consti- 
tutionally exerted, still the fact itself, the frequent repetition of 
the veto in the last few years, is indicative at least of a great ad- 
vance i practical power and in the influence of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

But de one of the concurrent powers of the Executive, a 
function in the discharge of which the President acts in associa- 
tion with Congress. Let us look farther into the Constitution. 

When that instrument comes to speak of the President parti- 
cularly, it says: ‘The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States.”—(Art. Il. sec. 1.) What is 
meant by this? Does the word “Executive,” in this phrase, 
confer any substantive powers on the President? © 

I hold that when it said, “The Executive power is vested in a 
President,” the expression is intended only as a description of 
the person who is to exercise the Executive functions, otherwise 
described in the Constitution, o1 to be reposed in the President 
fer the execution ofacts of Congress. AndI adopt, in this con- 
nection, the construction suggested at the last seesion by the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr Wyse} In the President are 
vested the “Executive” powers. True; but what are these 
powers? Part of them are afierwards expressly enumerated; 
and the rest are such as Congress may see fit toentrust to the 
President, either under the several specific powers granted to 
Congress, or under the general power, which closes the enume- 
ration, and is suppletory of all the rest-—“To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or any 
Department or officer thereof.” —(Art. 1, sec. 8.) Here is the 


life cla the grant to Congress of the power to infuse 
vady ine the undefined powers of the Executive; which idea 
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is confirmed by the fact that, when this word is used by the Con- 
stitution in another place. it is in association with the word De- 
partment; “Executive Departmenta’”’ is the expression, (Art. 
Il,sec.2.) And these Executive Departments, we all knew, 
were among the earliest things to be constituted, defined, and 
limited, by acts of the first Congress which assembled under the 
Constitution. And this in point of fac: it is—I mean by acta of 
Congress, that the President has charge of the Post O the 
Treasury De; artment, and the Land Office. 

And yet, for the defence of doubtful acts of authority, the late 
administration had recourse to the old prerogative doctrine of 
“an originel Executive power,”’ said to be “cert” inthe hands 
of the President, “uschecked by the Constitution ” 

Ifthe word “Executive” confers substantive powers on the 
President—powers deducible from the intrinsic meaning of the 
word—how is that meaning to be measured? How defined 
and limited? Is it a British Executive, or a French Executive, 


or a Russian Executive; or, pecadventure, a Turkish Ex- 
ecutive? 

\. Ifthe President possesses any substantive powers in virtue of 
this word, it isa power vast, immense, incalculable, immea- 
surable. There will be no limitation to the acts of authority 
which may shelter themselves under its ample folds, But I 
utterly deny this monstrous doctrine; and I mark it, and the act 
performed under it, as innovations in favor of the Executive 
and encroachments, deep and dangerous, on the powers of Con- 


88. 

CPer, while the Administration was profuse in the profession of 
a desire to confine the Federal Government within its appropri- 
ate functions, itis to be remarked that, in the actual practice of 
that Administration, new limitations were applied only to those 
of the powers of the Government in which Congress must parti- 
cipate; that isto say, the enactment of laws; the scope of things 
to be done by the Housesof Congress waa lessened, while that 
of things to be done by the Executive, independently of Con- 
gress, was extended. ) 

But to proceed. e come now to the Executive powers ez- 
press! eae the Executive in and by the Constitution; 
and of these f mean to select the more impertant only, in illus- 
tration of the views I entertain. 

“The President shall be Commander-in-chief ofthe army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the United States,”"—( Art. 
Il, sec. 2.) A power how vast! Conferring immense patron- 
age, and controlling the entire physical force of the country! 
A power, this alone, greater, in its practical exercise and imme- 
diate effects, than all the powers whatsoever, which are confer. 
red on Congress. Giving to the President himself, nay, toa 
single officer of the army or navy acting on a hint from him, 
the discretion of peace or war in a thousand critical contingen- 
cies. Forexample, it has repeatedly, three signal times at least, 
in the history of the Federal Government, happened, that the 
Executive, or an officer under him, has invaded the territory of 
a friendly power in time of peace. 1s not this a power some- 
what capable of abuse? 

“Ife may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal of- 
ficer in each ot the Executive Departments.’’—( Art. II, sec. 2.) 
I: dees not say control the action of those principal officera, but 
require their opinion; which suppeses, of necessity, that they 
have opinions of theirown. Moreover, if the President may 
absolutely prescribe the conduct of these officers, if there is any 
thing in the Constitution which confers on him such power, 
why be at the pains of giving to him the much less power, to re- 
quire their opinions? The infinite greater power would of 
course comprehend the finite less one. Couple this clause of 
“Executive Departinents’’ with that of “Executive power,’’ 
and apply to both the clause that Congress may make laws for 
carrying into execution ALL powers vested in any department 
or officer of the Federal Government, and the conclusicn is 
manifest, as I have stated beiore, that the vitality of the func- 
tions of the Executive is, under the Constitution, to be infused 
into them by the legislation of Congress. 

Yet, we have, in late times, seen “the principal officers of the 
Executive Departments’’ treated as the mere servants of the 
President, the humble instruments of hie supreme will, instead 
of, what the Constitution supposes, the agents of the law 
of the land, and the instruments of Congress as well as of 
the President, which | mark as another dangerovs innova- 
tion. 

“Me shall have power to make treaties.’”’ Here is an immense 
power, a power of peace or war, a power larger than any 
which is exercised by law; for though it be provided that the 
treaty shall be made “by and with the consent of the Senate,” 
yet, according to the established construction of the Constitu- 
tion. the megoli.tions are actually conducted throughout by 
the President. 

Look at the compass of this treaty power. For example 
the President may, of his own simple discretion, unsubjected 
tothe control or advice of any other department of the Go- 
vernment, so word a despatch, or.other public document, as of 
necessity in time of war to effect peace, or in time of peace to 
peas war; frequent cases of which could be given from the 

jstory of our relations with Great Britain and with France. 

For another example, the President may, of his own mere 
motion, double the territory of the United States by a treaty of 
acquisition; and though the treaty must of coorse be submitted 
to one, or it may be both, of the Houses of Congress, yet the 
question will then be, not whether Congress will make the ac- 
quisition of aterritory, but whether it will reject a territory al- 
ready acquired. This was the case of Louisiana. 

It may be—I do not know but that, in the predestined march 
of empire, the United States will cover this continent. But if 
it isto ba so, it will hapen, Ido believe, not from any previous 
resolution of the people of the United States, or of Congress, 
to enter upon a grand career of conquest or agzrandizement, 
but rather in future times as in past, through the exercise, on 
the part of the President of the practical discretion over the 
question of war and of territorial acquisition, which the treaty- 
power confers on the Executive, 

“He shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate shall en other ministers and 
consuls, judges of the ¢ Court, and all other officersof 
the United States,” dec. Here is the patronage- -of the 
Executive—a power, which, even though regulaily exercised, 
and without removals for opinion, is yet a tre engine 
(er {the Ex 

ere patronage-power of ¢ ecutive—a power, 

—— even though regularly exercised, and without removals 
for op nion, is yet a tremendous engine of influence and autho- 

rity, it renders the President the great fountain of honor 
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In reference to this power, ae exercised under the late Ad- 
ministra:ion. 1 make no question of constitutional right. I 
concede, in deference to the Conetitnuion, long settled, and per- 
haps the true one, that the power of removal 1 correlative to 
the power of neminavion, anc vested in the Presdeut alone 
Be it ao. Its, under any view of that question, a most enor- 
mous power; and under the latter construction, and as practi- 
cally used by the late Administration, it is a power utterly sub 
versive in ita tendencies of the constitutional rigite of Congress: 

This topic is a trite one, ft is the ordinary theme of decla 
mation, ia the mouth of men opposed to the Administration 
But lam not declaiming. On thecontrary, like the adventurer 
in the Arabian tales, transported by genni: inw the crystal 
caverns of the interior earth in quest of Nature’s inexhausti- 
ble more-house of the diamond and the emerald, lam calmly 
sevking, guided only by the spirit of liberty, to explore the 
foundations of eternal truth. And I do solemnly believe, that 
the patronage of the Executive, as it haa been am! is exercised, 
by men who claim that the official functions of the Government 
are epoile due to the party-victor—patronage applied directly 
to the interest of individuals possessing or seeking office, and 
indirectly through them in all the ramifications of social rela 
tionship—patronage applied to the great fountain of popular 
opinions, the Prese—patronage applied to members of Con 
grees and other electwwe agenta of the People, that the ap 
pointing power, so exercised and applied, is one of the weak 
pointe of the Constitution 

Nor am I aingalar in coming to this conclusion as the result 
of the experimental working of the Federal Government. You, 
Mr. Chairman, can bear witness to the opinions expressed b 
Mr. Benton, in his report on Executive patronage, (United 
Mates Benaie, May 4, 1826.) °1 adopt his position that the exer 
cise of this power has “a constant tendency to sully the purity 
of our instituuons, and to endanger the liberties of the coun- 
try;’’ that, to prevent abnses in this direction, “much remains 
for us w do, and much will still remain for posterity to do—for 
unborn generations, on whom wi'l devolve the sacred task of 
guarding the temple of the Covetitution, and of keeping alive 
the veaial flame of tiberty;’’ and thatin “the theatre of real 
life” around us, “we beheid the werking of patronage, and di 
cover the reason why #o many stand ready, in any country, and 
in all ages, to flock to the standard of power, wheresoever and 
by whomeoever it may be raised.”” Toall this I say ditto. And 
1 add further, that, true as it was then, itis a hundred fold urn 
since the recourse had by the late Administration to the unspar 
ing use of what Mr. Benton, in the same State paper, justty call- 
ei “the kingly prerogative of diemiasing officers without the 
formality of trial,” and handing over their places to new asy.) 
rants as the rewardof more zealous partizanship. To canfirm 
which, 1 cite the comparatively recent report on the same sub 
ject, made by that staicsman, who, if “know” his “position,” 
Matis now in the attitude ofthe very pillar of the present Ad- 
ministration in the South, Lmean Mr. Calhoun, (United States 
Senate, February 9, 1835;) and T adopt, also, his language, that 
the patronage of the Executive is becoming a danger most 
“formidable, which threatens, if not arrested, to subvert the 
Conatitation;”’ that “the disease is daily becoming more aggra 
vated and dangerous; and, if it be permitted to progress tor a 
few years longer, with the rapidity with which it has of late ad- 
vanced, it will soon pass beyond the reach of remedy;” that itis 
no party question; and that “every lover of his country and ofits 
institutions, be his party what it may, must see and deplore the 
rapid growth of patronage, with all its attending evils, and the 
certain catastrophe which awaits its further progress, if no* 
timely arrested.” And appeal to every man who hears me, | 
demand of this House, whether there be one member, who can 
stand up here, and, in his conscience and upon honor, deny 
the progressive increase, the alarming increase, of the infla 
ence of the Executive, through the exercise of this mighty 
power 

“fie shall, from time to time, give to Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall julige necessary and expedient 
(Art. IL, sec. 3.) This power isa very general, and seemingly 
& Yague one; bul, on examination, it will be found a most im 
portant one, and very capable of albuse 

What is the true meaning of this clause? May the Presi- 
dent dictate measures to Congress? No; this, it will be ad 
mitted on all hands, cannot be the true import of the Constiru 
tion. It waa the intention of the framers of the Constitution, 
undoubtediy, to give to each of the great departments of the 
Government a theoretical independence of the others. This 
independence is very emphatically asserted in the Constitution 
of some of the States. That it is emplied in the Constitution of 
the United States is fully argued and established in the numbers 
ot the Federalist. The doctrine, as understood and asserted in 
Eagiand of the Constitution (so called) of that country, is stated 
gn the nervous language of Lord Bolingbroke, thus 

“The conatitutional independency of each part of the Legis 
lature (the King included) arises from hence; that distincr 
righta, powers, and privileges, are assigned to it by the Consti 
tution * Tt conaiste properly and truly mn the free, nn 
biaseed, uninfluenced, and independeut exercise of these rights. 
powers, and privileges, by cach part, in as ample an extent as 
the Constitution allows; or, in other words, as far as that point, 
where the Constitution stops this free exercise, and submits the 
proceedings of one part, not to the private influence, but to the 
public control, of the other parte. Bofore this point, the iade 
pendency of each part ie meant by the Constitution to be abso. 
ute; from this point, the constitutional depeadency of each 

art on the others commences.” 

“And to the same effect is the language of Mr. Benton, who, 

nother report of the same period w.th that which I have 
cited already, lays it down as “the ruling principle in the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government,” that the three great 
branches uf it, “the Executive, Legisiativ , and Jadiciary, should 
he separate and distinct from each other, not only in contem 
plation of law, but in point of fact; and for this end, thet each 
should not only have its independent organization, but that the 
individuals administering each should be wholly free from the 
control and influence of the iadivuduals who administer the 
others.”’ In accordance with which, asI understand the Consti- 
tution, though the President may recommend measures, yet 
Congress ie to exercise an unbiassed and independent judgment 
upon the question of adopting or rejecting such recommenda- 
tion. It is a recommendation cimply. 

Butagain. Assuming these prem) to be sound, what is 
the exact force of the expression “‘recommmend measures,” 
according ta the true spirit of the Constitution? The gentle 
man from Georgia (Mr. Ifousey,) in bis remarks this moraing, 
by way of reply to my colleague (Mr, Reed,) who objected to 
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a usage, said to exist in the practice of the Commitee of Ways 
and Means of this House, to receive bills ready draws fram the 
Executive Departments—delends the practice under this cl use 
of che Constitution; and he distinculy speaks of it as a power 
“to propose lawa to Congress;"’ and he contrasts our institu 
tions in this particular with those of Englan.!, in which, he 
says, “the proposing power is denial to the King, whilsi in 
ours it is vested in the President.” 

Can this be? Does the President of the United States possess 
the inidtive in legislation, as well as the veto? It may be so; 
but I do not remember to hove remarked this heretofore, in any 
of the discussions touchi.s the Constitution. 1 cannot assent 
to it. If it be so, it is the exact case of the French charter. 

And, in regard to the case of England, the intelligent gentle- 
man from Georgia knows full well, that (be King of Great Bri 
tain possesses, practically, the p »wer of initiating lawe, by rea- 
son of the fact that among the Secretaries of State there are 
always members of the House of Lords, and that commoners, 
holding office under the Crown, are eligible to the House ot 
Commons, and are in truth the leaders im that body, and, the 
proposers of all important measures. Conformable to which ts 
the fact that,in France, the King’s Ministers have the right to 
ait and debate in either Chamber. The framers of the Consti- 
tution of the United States indicated their sense of this, by ex- 
preasly excluding from Congress al! persons holding offices 
under the Federal Government. (Art. 1, sec. 6.) Whether 
this exclusion has, indeed, operated to the advantage of the 
public liberties, nay be doubted. Certain it is that 1 the prin- 
cipal officers of the Departments were by their duty required 
to attend and debate in this House orin the Senate, the mea- 
sures they recommend, and the views they entertain or ex- 
press, could be subjected toa severity and strictness of scruti- 
ny, which is quite unattainable as the Constitution stands. 

But, continues the gentleman from Georgia: “The power to 
recommend isgeneral. I: includes all the particulars,” And 
by inference, “draughts of bills If such be the force of the 
Constitution, then T say that bills, like other communications 
from the Executive, ought te come wo the House directly, and 
ine public form. If there be any usage to the contrary of this, 
I eontend that it is a bad one—adeparture from the spirit of 
the Constitution. Such a usage would open the door to clan- 
destine arrangements between the Executive and the Commit- 
ters of Congress. 

Mr Jones, of Virginia, here rose and said: Does the gentle 
man from Massachusetts mean to msinuate that there had been 
any Clandestine arrangement between the late Committee of 
Ways and Means, of which Iwasa member, and the Execu- 
tive or the heads of any of the Departments? 

Mr. Cusuine. I wiil answer the gentleman’s question by 
restating my proposition: that if bills may cone here, not in 
the shape ofa public communication from the President, or Se 
cretary of the Treasury, or any other Department—but, instead 
of that, through a committee only, or the chairman of a com- 
mittee, then Isay that, ifsuch be the reading of this clause of 
the Constitution, it involves in itselfa tendency to clandestine 
arrangement between the Executive aid the commitiees of this 
House 

Mr. Jongs. The gentleman has not answered my question. 
Does the gentleman from Massachusetts mean to insinuate that 
there was any such clandestine arrangement beiween the Com- 


mittee of Ways and Means of the last session and the head of 


either of the Departments? 

Mr. Cusurxe. Well, then, I can only repeat what I have be- 
fore said, TL insist that recommendations from the Executive 
to this House, which come not in the shape of direct and public 
communications, involve an unavoidable tendency two ctandes- 
tine arrangements. Whether, in the particular case referred 
to, there Wae or Was not any such arrangement, Is a fact as to 
which IT have no knowledge, and make no charge. 

Mr. Wisk rose and said, he was prepared to assert that, in 
relation to the‘fortification bill, on the lact night of the second 
seasion of the Twenty-third Congress, there was a clandestine 
arrangement between the Executive and a member of a com- 
mittee of this House. 

Mr. Jones. Of that I Know nothing. Has my colleague any 
charge to make against the committee of which | was a mem- 
ber! If so, L desire to hear it. 

Mr. Wise. As tothe committee of which my collegues was 
a member, that is a matter concerning which, having no per- 
sonal knowledge, I make no assertion. I repeat that there was 
a clandestine arrangement in the transaction to which I allude, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. I can only ray that I deny it flatly. 

Mr. Cusuine. Well, if the gentieman from New York (Mr 
CAMBRELENG] Wishes for a renewal of the debate of the last 
Congress on this vexed subject, [have no dout the gentieman 
from Virginia (Mr. Wise] will be ready at all times to meet 
himupon it. Tamarguinga constitutional point, the conside- 
ration of which T will not mix up with any controverted ques- 
tions of fact. 

He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. A 
power, this also, broad, comprehensive, implying a general 
supervision of the affairs of the United States, and of inestima- 
ble capacity for good or evil. 

Is it not so? Look atit,in purely domestic questions, 2s in 
the case of a controversy between the Federal) Governmentand 
one of the States, of which the proclamation of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States on the Nullifica'ion Question is a co- 
gent example, 

Another example of still wider efficiency, Washington’s cele 
rated proclamation ofneutrality, Whether this measure was a 
judicious one or not, whether constitutional or not, are ques- 
tions much debated at the time, but not necessary to be discuss- 
edin this connection. I concede the lawfulness of the act; that 
is, considering it, what it really pnrports to be, simply as a 
State paper, declaratory of the fact that the Unite. States was 
at peace with all the belligerant powers, and enjoining upon 
the citizens ofthe United States to abstain from the perform- 
ance of any acts.inconsistent with peace. I concede this, and I 
referto itonly to illustrate the consequential greatness of the 
power. Reflect on the situation of the United States at that 
time. Bound te France by the treaties of amity and ot com- 
merce of 1773, which, on oor part, guarantied the integrity of 
the French possessions in America, and gave to her the most im- 
portant belligereant rights with regard to commerce, and also 
in the ports and seas of the United States, Called upon, never- 
theless, by considerations of good faith towards other nations, 
ané the duty of maintaining the peace of the country, to al)- 
stain from all acts inconsistent with strict neutrality. And yet 
this momentous question—one side of which mizht perha 
if taken, be deemed by France an abrogation of our treaties 
with her, and the other side, if taken, be deemed by England 


adequate cause of war, with along train of co 
either sile——was decided by the peanane and indopeminennn 
of the Executive. 

Each of these distinct heads of the power of the Executive, 
asexpréssly defined in the Constivution, is, % seems to me 
greatly suscepiivie of abuse, These powers are distinguished. 
as already intimated, by the generality, the comprehensiveness 
of the terns of grant, They are, for the most part, indepen. 
dent aut complete in themselves, in so many words: and 
Where they are not expressly so, they are practically 80. Thus 
the rejection of nominations js, in comparison with the whole 
humber of appointments, a rare thing; and so is the refusal to 
ratily treatics. They are continuous powers, powers charac. 
terized by perpeiuity (for a given time) of actual exercise. Se. 
crecy, individuality of conception, oneness of counsel, belongs 
to them, as it does to the functions of royality. In all these, 
and many other particulars of the same nature, the Executive 
evidently possesses great facilities fur the abuse of power. 

But [may be reminded of that which conatitutes, ia theary 
the guaranty and safeguard of Congress; namély, the right of the 
two Houses, or either of them, to refuse supplies to the Execu 
tive, and so to encroach on his functions; and it is proper | 
should anticipate this consideration. 

Tie Houses may withhold supplies from the President. 
Granted; and so may he, by the exercise of the veto, withboid 
supplies from the two Houses. 

dat the Houses may, by a concurrent vote of two-thirds on the 
back of a veto, obtain supplies in spite ofthe President. Grant. 
ed; that isa possible contingency in some future competition of 
power between the Executive and legislative deparunents ot 
the Federal Government. It is the ong disadvantage w 
which the Executive is subject; and Jet us jook at the 
iaany advantages wherewithal he may balance this one dis. 
advaitage. . 

To begin, he is the single Executive chief of the nation; and 
while, as a general truth, in a monarchy or an aristocracy, the 
danger of innovation is from the popular assemblies, if there be 
any ina democracy, the danger is com the popular chieftain, 
for the time being, into whose handsall the power of State tends 
to concentrate itself, as the ready means of giving despotic effi- 
ciency \o the supreme will of the Democracy. Thus, in Rome 
monarchical, the popular assemblies innovated, until they had 
obtained a due share of liberty; in Rome republican, the chiefs 
innovated, until that liberty was all gone. Thus, again, in mo- 
dern Europe, after the establishment of the various feudal mo. 
narchies, we have seen the popular assemblies encroach to ob- 
(ain or recover liberty, and that liberty, when obtained, fell into 
the clutches of civil or military dictators. In aRepublic, watch 
well the popular Chief Magistrate. 

But again, suppesing a career of usurpation is to be under- 
taken, let us look at the relative advantages of the President 
and of Congress, as deducible from the structure of the Coneti- 
tution. 

The President, we have seen, has a voice in all acts of Con- 
gress, except impeachments, either originally, as in the reeom- 
mendation of measures, the nomination to Executive offices, the 
proposition of treaties, or, finally, by the veto. The Senate 
checks the Executive directly, only by its rejection of treaties 
and nominations; and indirectly, in con:mon with the House, by 
the vote of either upon money bills. 

Congress can influence the President only by debate, opi- 
nions, or by refusing supplies; but the President has the same 
extent of power in ‘each of these respects, and, in addition 
thereto, the vast patronage of the Government. 

Congress influences the people, only by acting upon opinion. 
The President has the same means of influence; and the fre- 
quent exercise of it by the late Administration, in the unexam- 
pled number of Conciones ad Populum which it sent forth in 
varinus forms, indicates how efficiently it may be used. Adi 
to which, he may act on the peep'e by the power of appoint- 
ment, by the activity of public officers in elections, by the w- 
strimentality of the press, and, if need be, by the physical force 
of the Government, which he wields. 

© ongress has no direct control over the President, except hy 
impeachment; a remedy which, whatever force it might once 
have been supposad to have, is now pretty generally admitted 
to be nugatory, because it is most powerless just precisely 
where it is most needed, that of a President, who, besides the 
enormous patronage attached to the ofiice, and the physical 
power legally at his command, is fenced around with the immuvu- 
nities and the means of indirect action, which, in every Repub- 
lic. helong to a chief of party. 

Nor is this all. The House may think Ihave gone through 
the Constitution very imperfectly, and slurred over many of the 
functions of the Executive, or at least of which the Executive 
is in the habitual exercise, What has become of the money 
power of the Executive? What of the Land Office? What o1 
the Post Office? What of the Indian Department? Are these 
not somewhat extensive fields of influence, of power, and ot 
usurpation? 

To begin with the Indians. For two years past nearly. the 
whole army of the United States, and Jaige bodies of militia 
and volunteers, and vast amounts of treasure, have been em- 
ployed ina war with the Seminoles. Did Congress declare it? 
Chiefs of the remote tribes of the West are seen collected in the 
Federal City, summoned hither by the President, to submit 
themselvesto his mediation in their quarrels, and to cede their 
lands to the United States. Does the Constitution give him this 
power? Heisthe great father of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
North America. Who made him to be all this? What provi- 
sion of the Constitution makes him the head and ruler of al! 
their tribes and nations? 1 would like to have the advoeates of 
astrict construction of the Constitution look a little into this 
matter. 

The Constitution authorizes Congress to regulate commerce 
“ with the Indian tribes;’’ but Ido not remember that it gives to 
the President any jurisdiction over them. Practically, by a 
s‘riking fiction of jaw, but which is not alla fiction, the affairs 
ofthe {ndians are conducted in the War Department, as if there 
was perpetual war betwixt them and us. Sroumsiens many of 
the acts performed by te Executive in relation to the Indians 
are to be classed under his constitutional power t» make tree- 
ties. But not all, northe half. Can a treaty, of itself, authorize 
the President to be the great father of the Indians? Or can their 
assent? No more than_a treaty can make him to he, at the same 
time, President of the United States and King of Great Britain. 
No; the jurisdiction which the President exercises over theJo- 
dians, except in so far as it may he justified by the treaty-mak- 
ing power, can stand only unon aets of Congress; and where it 
is not so derived, it is usurpation, 


And see how it works, What great power it confers on the 
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; patronage, acquisition of territory, peace and 
war, more largely even than in the case of our relations with in- 
dependent foreign powers; because the dependent rela ion of 
the Indians, as regards the United Statcs, makes him, in effect, 
their master. Reflect on the great masses of territory acquired 
by, oF opened to, the people of the United States, by treaties 
with the Indians, as in the case of the Choctaws, the Chicka- 
saws, the Creeks, and the Cherokees. 

And see how it works with reference to the Indians them- 
selves. Take the case of the Cherokee treaty of New Echota. 
Some hundred persons, out of a tribe of near twenty thousand, 
make atreaty in behalf of the tribe, who, by their written re- 

rance, protest against and deny the validity of the transac- 

tion. Still the Executive brings it here as a treaty; it is con- 
firmed as such by the Senate, and this House appropriates six 
or geven millions to carry it into effect, and dees it almost with- 
out debate; no, not withoutdebate, for I recall to mind the zeal 
with which you, Mr. Chairman, and the gentleman from Vir- 
inia before me [Mr. Wiss) plead for the rights of the Chero- 


‘in proportion asthe pacific relations of the United States with 
the Indians have extended themselves, and especially under the 
system of removing them to the west of the Mississippi, adopted 
by the last Administration, in the same proportion has the power 
of the Executive, under this head, continued to increase 

The Post Office Department, with its ten or twelve thousand 
subordinate officers; its host of clerks, deputies, and contract- 
ors; its millions of annual receipts and expenditure; with its 
hands every day reaching wider anddeeper into every part of 
the eountry, and acting upon manuscript correspond: nce and 
the communication of ideas all over the nation; is not that a visi- 
ble monument of the increasing authority and influence of the 
Executive? The Constitution seems hardly to have conceived 
of the magnitnde of the power which was destined to grow up 
in this unconsidered quarter. 

But it is when we come to inspect the relations of the Execu- 
tive to the reer ofthe United States, the national treasure, 
the public lands, the edifices and other public works of com- 
merce and internal communication, that we enter a field of usur- 
em by construction, of incalculable dimensions and ca- 

ty. 
PeThe abuse? ¢ f which this, the money power ef the Executive, 
issusceptible, are fearfully shown by that long series of agita- 
tion, which cv  menced with the Bank question, and has brought 
us to the prese) ‘deplorable state of public affairs. It is a topic 
too extensiveto be fully discussed by me on this occasion. 1 
shall only touch « nsome of the leading points of it. 

Itembraces the collection of the customs, and all the train of 
public officers co.snected therewith; the custody of the public 
treasure, and the question of the relation of the Government to 
banks; the disbursement of the public treasure, and the abuses 
admissible therein; the public lands, and the influence of the 
Government in the receipt and disbursement of the money they 
yield, and as the greatest landed ;roprietor, as well as the great- 
est moneyed capitaliet in the country; the patronage and inci- 
dental power of the Government in the construction and ma- 
nagement of light houses, harbor improvements, roads, custom- 
houses, mints, arsenals, and numerous other public works; all 
which things must be considered, if we desire to comprehend 
the full extent of the pewer of the Executive, as connected with 
the moveable and fixed property of the Federal Government. 

If there were no question as to the mode in which the late 
Administration has wielded this tremendous engine of power, 
the mere fact of the augmentation of the amount of public pro- 
perty would clearly exhibit the dangerous increase of Execu- 
Uve influence within a few peat When Mr. Benton present- 
ed so strongly the perils which threaten us from this quarter, 
the whole amount of public expenditures, except for the na- 
tonal debt, which involved but little patronage, was about 
twelve millions annually. That, Mr. Chairman, was when you 
administered the affairs of the United States; and when the 
Eeoenee of twelve million dollars was so dangerous that the 

ouse of Representatives ordered an elaborate investigation of 
all the departments to be made, in order to rETRENCH the un 
bearable extravagance of your administration. Extravagance, 
indeed! When the expenditures of the Governmen: have gone 
on increasing ever since, until they have become double, ay, 
treble, whatt oe wae then; and when, I doubt not, if my friend 
from Virginia (Mr. Wiss,) could have had the same free scope 
that Mr. Hamilton had, abuses would be seen to have increased 
in 4 far greater ratio. 

Mr. Wise here rose, and said, that he ha: compared his re- 
pert with that of the former member from South Carolin 
(Mr. Hamutton,] 2nd had found that where Mr. Hamilton ha 
exposed one abuse in Mr Adam’s administration, he [Mr. 
Wisg) had exposed five in General Jackson’s. 

Mr. Cusninc resumed: The abuses of this power have been 
more signal in the mode of its exercise of late years, than in the 
amount of objects which it covers, Consider the war, in all its 
parts and incidents, of the late and of the preseit administration 
against the United States Bank; the onsets of the Federal Go- 
vernment upon bank paper and banks generally; all the 

details of the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States; the organization of a great system 
of State banks, to be the political handmaidens of the Execu 
tive; and the neweat new expedient of Executive Sub-Trea- 
suries; and the ali penetrating operation of this pertinacious 
schemefulness of the Executive upon the currency and the bu- 
siness interesis of the entire people of the United States. Bear 
in mind that this turbid torrent of baneful experiments and ex- 
pedients has been poured in upon the country outof the single 
great fountain head of the will of the Executive; that Con- 
gress, the law-making department of the Government, has 
onginated none of these things; nay, it has held back, refuse 
rejected, assented reluctantly where it has assen‘ed at all, an 
is yet struggling as it may to withstand the approaches, half 
seduction and half force, of the stubborn ueurpativeness of the 
Administration. Consider, I say, all this, and ther tell me, if 


you can, by what clause of the Constitution it is that the Pre- 
sident ef the United States wields this stupendous power over 
the public property of the Government, and through that, over 


the private property of all the people ef all the United States. 

Strict constructioniats, I beseech you to open this Constitation 
aed point me to the words of grunt, which piace at the discre- 
tion of the Executive the collection of customs—the manage- 
Ment of the public domain—the receip:s therefrom-—the 


conduct of the mails—the disbursements in every branch of 


the public service—association with, control over, or denomi- 
nation of, banks—custody of the edifices and other fixed pro- 
perty of the nation, and of ite moveable treasure. If it be 
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not expressly given, is 1a resulung power? 
of the powers expressly given «oes it result? 

Lax constructionists, do you undertake to raise this power by 
implication? To imply a power far greater than most of the 
expressed ones, and quite equal to any of them? Will you 
build up this Joity superstructure of power upon the word 
“Executive” in the Constitution? Tccannot be. You mightas 
well think to reverse the position of the pyramids, and plant 
them on the apex instead of the base. Grant that the * Execu- 
tive power’’ is vested in the President; grant that he is to nomi- 
nate and commission, and may remove public officers; still, 
the details of that Executive power; theacis to be performed 
in virtue of it; the officers by and through whom the power is 
to be executed, and the distribution and limitation of the fune- 
tions among them respectively, are tobe prescribed by act of 
the Congress, in the forms of law; otherwise the President of 
the United States is but another name for a despot, an autocrat, 
acting by some limitless motu proprio. and able, when he will, 
to absorb into his own person all the eflective powers of the Fe- 
deral Government. 

I denounce these acts ofthe Administration, and the pretences 
of power by which they are sought to be defended, as the 
crowning evidence of the means of cerruption, and the scope 
for usurpation which the functions of the Executive afford. 
This, the relation of the Exeeutive to the public property and 
the private property of thenation, is the great question of the 
day. And it.brings me to the general conclusions which I de- 
duce from alPI have said ,aud the practical result which 1 de- 


Ifso, from which 


Jive to reach. 


| First, I conclude, as the general inference, that the powers of 

e Executive are, as compared with those of Congress, or any 
other department of the Government, particularly susceptible 
of abuse; that they have been abused, and that they have a 
persevering tendency continuously to increase. ; 

This, [am well aware, was not the epinion6T the Federalist, 
ata tite when the practical working of the Constitution was a 
matter of speculation merely; nor was it, I may add, of the 
Federalists, or, at any rate, the ultra Federalists, if we take 
Alexander Hamilion, one of the greatest men of his time, as 
the exponent of their opinions. He, we all know, proposed, in 
the convention which framed the Constitution, to confer on the 
Executive powers much greater than the convention was wil- 
ling to sanctien. Butthe conclusionsto which, by careful ana- 
lysis of the Constitution, and study of its actual working, Ihave 
arrived—and I put this tothe consideration of those gentlemen 
who claim to be the Democracy of the country—was the sen- 
timent, also, of the original Democracy of the early years of the 


Constitution. 
fin the second place, I conclude, as the other general inference, 
the remedy for the abuses to which I have referred, is to 
diminish the power and influence of the Executive. The salva- 
tion of the Government depends uponit. There is over-action 
in the head. If we donot speciily restore the equilibrium of 
the system, the body politic will, sooner or later, be prostrated 
by a fatal apoplexy. With might and main we must strive to 
bring back the administration of the Government to the stan- 
dard, origina), unadulterated, unsophisticated purity of the 
Canetti} 

We have my judgment, erred on all sides. The interests 
of money are too much thought of. I scorn to stand upon any 
such narrow question as banks, currency. trede. These are 
imporiant objects in their place; but freedom is dearer than ail 
considerations ofadvancement in wealth or temporal! prosperity. 
Worthily to discharge our duties to the Consitution and the 
country, it becomes us to consider the temporary and evanes- 
cent business-relation of the present subject, as eecondary only 
to the great and eternal interests of the constitutional liberties 
ofthe land. It isa question of Democratic right—the maiite 
nance of the franchises of the people. Itis a question of con- 
stitutional power—one departmentof the Government invading, 
by gradual and insidious progress, the other, and through that 
undermining the Democratic guaranties of the Constitution. 
One of the old writers relates of the Capadocians, IT think, 
Libertatem repudiaverunt, ut quam sibi dicerent intolera- 
bilem—they repudiated liberty as a thing which they said was 
intolerable to them. Ido not fear this of my countrymen. A 
wise and brave people, it has been well said, will neither be 
cheated nor bullied out of liberty. But such a people may cease 
to be vigilantly wise, to be unshakenly brave, by resigning 
themselves te the treacherous and corrupt influences of power. 
Would to God that some divine affatus might descend upen the 
Constitution, to resuscitate and reanimate its enfeebled ener- 
gies; that the voice of the Almighty, from the empyreal heiglit 
where He sits enthroned, penetrating the clouds which surround 
us, would say even ‘o these dry hones of the Constitution, “Live! 
Be thou once more a creature of strength and of health, to go 
forth in the majesty of thy. beauty, a ministeming angel, on a 
mission of blessings to the world!” 

Mr. CUSHING then subpitied the following resolution, as 

amendment of that of Mf. Waynes: 

Whereas the influence of the Executive Deparunent of the 

eral Government has, for some time past, in derogation of 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, continued to increase, 
and ought to be diminished— 

Resolved, therefore, That, in order to correct the said abuse, 
so much of the President’s Message as relates to the collection, 
safe-keepir.g, and transfer of the public money, be referred to 

with instructions to report— 

First, such method of keeping the public treasure, effects, and 
other property, as in the judgment of said committee shall most 
conduce to promute the welfare and te secure the liberties of the 
people; and, ; 

Secondly, such other reforms in the practices of the Govern- 
ment as in their opinion shall tend to bring back the adminis- 
tration therégf to the standard of the original purity of the 
Constitution. 





SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


Or Soutn Canorixa, 


nthe House of Representatives, Friday, May 11, 1838- 
Ona the Treasury Note Bill. 


as follows: L 
Mr. Crarrnman: Although, sir, I regard the present as an oc- 


casion when, if ever in the history of this country, it would be 


justifiable to resort to the great conservative principle of Eng 


lish liberty, to withhold supplirs enti] there was a change of 


measures and a redress of grievances, 1 am, nevertheless, wil- 


Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, addressed the House 
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ling to vote the necessary supplies to the Government. Tmns 
however, be allowed to ¢hoose the mode of raising ‘he fu 
I cannot vote for a measure like that proposed, which Is, in my 








deliberate judgment, a violation of the Constitution, and of ev) 
an dangerous tendency. Howsoever and by whomsceve: 
ministered, [cannot forget that it is stil the Gove: ents 
my country, and entitled toall just aids from meofmeney, and 


ofevery thing else. But will notallow avy exigency, however 
great, any pressure, however severe, to induce me, in the slightest 
articular, to violate the Constituuion, The sectien from which 
oo isthe weaker interest in the Confederacy; the Constituuion 
is therefore to us literally the “ark ef our covenant,”’ and should 
be as eacredly kept. Kvery consideration of interest is super: 
added to the highest sanctions under which men can act, so to 
watch over and protectit. As a matter of conscience, and of 
eworn duty, Tcannot; as one of prudence and of policy, I 
would not, if Tcould, in the slightest particular, violate that 
sacred insirument. 

He looks | ut narrowly at this measure who regarde it simply 
a8 a ques!io. Ot raising money lora present emergeicy No 
Sir, it is a part, a est Impertant part—the very foundation- 
of anew fiscal, financial,and commercial system, which it is 
intenJed to erect upon the ruins of all the salutary usages to 
whic'. we have been accustomed, of the Constitution uself, and 
of the property, prosperity and happiness of the people; a 
purpese, now no longer doubtful, to suppress bank notes as a 
currency, and to substitute jn their place this Governmenteur 
rency. Wehave been told from a high quarter, one entitled 
to al. consideration, that “a mortal conflict Was now waging be 
tween bark paper and metallic curreacy, and that one or the 
other must perish;” that the business of discount and issuing 
currency are incompatible, and expliciily that banks ought: o 
to issue their paper ascurrency. These annunciauious are dis 
tinct enough; and I trust thatit will not again be denied tha 
tie purpose(no doubt most honestly and patrioucally enter 
tained) 1s gradually to suppress bank notes as a currency ; ye 
we are told at the same time that it isnot contem) lated to bring 
the country toa currency exclusively metallic. Thecurrency, 
then, is to be in no part bank papel, and net entirely metalhe 
What then? Nothing has been proposed but this Government 
currency. 1 am no indiscriminate advocate of the banking 
system: | know the faults and vices of that system, and woud 
rejoice tu see them reformed; yet I prefer it with all these faults 
to the terrible agony and suffering of passing through (oe tran 
sition from that system to a inetallic currency. T also preter 
bank currency to this Goverement currency which you now 
propose to issue: 

1. Becanee I think the issue of sucha paper clea 
tutional. 


rly uncons 


2. It is not so good a currency as convertible Lank paper 

3. Its tendency to excess (the great fault of the basking sy 
tem) is greater. 

4. It is more expensive. 

5. Its political tendencies are more dangereus 

6. Its effects will be unequal and sectional, anu specially mju 
rious to the section from which T come 

I submit, sir, that these Treasury notes are sof cred 
and that this Gove, iment has no mgh i t cred 
What isa bill of credit?) In its larsest se tneane almor 
any evidence of debt. But, in the ser in Whichitis used i 
the Censtiituuon, it means such issues of paper, upon the credit 
of the public faith, as were then In existence, and by which the 


country had been so severely seuurged, now generally denomi 
nated continental money. That, aud nothing elee, was Intended 
by the genera! designauon, bills of credit. We find the term 
frequently used at that period In acts Of orcinary legisiation; 
and why should we attach adifferent meaning to | when found 
inthe Constitution? One act directs that “bill's of credit” be re 
ceived for postage; other acts forbid the receiving of “bills of 
credit” for public dues. What billsof credi:? The only bills 
of credit thea in existence in the country were those pay er 
issues of the Federal and State Governments, ‘That was what 
was meant by bills of credit, and nething else. The Constitu 
tion was framed about the same time as these acts of ordinary 
legislation, «id by the same men; and there can be no pretence 
for saying that one thing was meant In these acts of Congre 
by the term bills of credit, and another and a different thing 
the same words when used in the Constiution 
currency that had caused so much ruin in the 
such a currency which it was intended te profil 

Is, then, the paper now proposed to be mssued the sane as the 

continental money? I answer, yes, in every particular, in 
portant and unimportant. It isa paper issued on the publi 
credit, and intended to circulate as money. Ican see no single 
point of difference, but in the paper on which the two are print 
ed. The frugal habits of our fathers made them use ordinary 
paper; we use silk paper. It is said that these bills drew inte 
rest, and that the continental money did not. ‘This, as is usual 
with these ardent theorists, isa mistake in point of fact. Much 
of the currency issued by the States, and denominated “bills of 
credit,” did bear interest—that of New York, ferexaniple. But 
suppore it hadnot, are gentlemen, who profess theimeelves on 
all occasions the exclusive friends of a strict construction, pre- 
pared to palter with their consciences, to evade, to cheat, the 
Constitution, by such a contemptuble fraud as making these 
notes draw ofte mi!l interest on a hundred dellars! The en 
lightened framers of the Constitution, say they, foresaw the 
evils of a Government paper, and forbade us to issue euch, and 
made us swear that we wou!d not do that or any other act in 
violation of the Canstitution; but, by this paltry trick, we will 
evade it, and thus, in effect, do the very thing which we were 
sworn not todo. Shame! shame! 
# It has been suegested that ench a paper may be issued in 
another form, so as to avoid the constitutional (difficulty; certi 
fica'es receivable in paymentof public dues, and not promises 
to pay. This, like the other, is an unworthy evasion of the 
highest obligations which can he imposed upon men, and 
equally baseleas. A large portion of the bills of credit of the 
Revolution were these receivable certificates. Jiut in a case 
long since the Revolution, the case of Craig vs. Missouri, it has 
been decided, and the decision sustained by unanswerable argu 
ment, that such certificates, receivable for public dues, are bil» 
of credit, and therefore unconstitutional. 

The State oT Missouri had issued certificates receival'e in 
payment of public dues, and without any promise wha'ever to 
pay. They were decided to be bills of credit, and unconstitu 
tional. Chief Justi¢e Marehal! defines 2 bill of credit to be “a 
paper issued by the sovereign authority, and intended to circu 
late as money.” Can any objecyon be made ty the defini ion, 
or any other be given? Are these nut issued by the severeign 
authority, and are they not intended to circulate as money! 
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Cari | ONGess2ND SESS. 
! y1 ‘ er the Gucat My atid | Lis Vote upo. the 
Ju ] peun ays, there being no means of ec: 
’ we payl ir credit depends solely upon the faith and 
. iry will of the State, and are therefore bills of credit. Is 
y canst enforcing payment of Treasury notes! of 
} y basis of credit but the public fat hit J lve Mar- 
at the creat questi 4 ive they infented lo circu 
easu a yaa i! tu be ascertaincd Ly thel e ol 
tl amithe tl I prapeens . nese t es bitended to 
ilu mw Who wil have the hardrheed te byt 
i are | cu ante mom an tacue of Govern 
| 1 ti ate 1 A Used as Maney, 
pooher wa Onueol my en la us that thisa 
ni is con ronal under the pov ' rrow money 
I i y bi 4 ’ t t hak per 
t. pera ist ’ thick to hulion tAat 
he ant i i ei u i »consu i We, sit, who 
! i i pa Laer ue io ile il barat “7, 
i istioy & Similar and bk tl if whole rot the Coneu 
i a veoidiion f gee ; i, Won se Were tauciit 
«lieved wascthe most danzerous of all v; 1 No one 
‘ pows y i Mpat w deny the 
' i » on vert } ~ o ' ta i yestlie, ia 
pew ts prov rimiiiiactul Wi perversion 18 the 
some at, or the perve n of t power to borrow mo- 
info one to ie a currency? * If un honestly intended 
of, and pet as an bewue currency, Way are not the ceru 
Sroade tranaslerravcc a i sheretolore 
net comnanusdoner of log tod not, a How proposed, 
y the simple act ot delivery! 
[4 it, an the Conte On transacno of ti i rdcd aa alo 
mea ives ( her his no Wij ent of 1 we 
‘ Int ' 1 ma i f ming it The Go 
arieh ue ip hat rict Is 1 ‘ hy 
ion thats ali te borrow byt ! ( lh 
poten > cine whi ' 
( ite, Witho Violatio { { i lilo, leeue 
i N wi iveo Who adults t ‘ i 
i t relet ! ’ I um why no wo 
mn! 1 it becau y are Diils ol credit; for, 
i i may hem l ! ‘ ure 
’ j i ' ) t 1 irt 4; ea ‘ 
wil notinctute t © Draw a form ofa bill of 
‘ f ( f ivi ue Phat clause ol the Con 
have meant someth W hat wiper of thin 
i ‘ 0 6% res ot creal t 
! ea ui boa el If, thea, they 
a 4 t | i 1 j ! 
‘ ' politiel »wi I be 
‘ m rt niin the 4 tiltulion Il ar i 
, h t 1 not for the prolubiiog of 
, i j ely atro The power wi 
j ( wa icken ou y the Con- 
‘ furl un xpressly refu the s} fi 
1 ‘? iot Au i, the ommittee which had 
‘ with l HM opirey ra Itulion § i 
rf Convent lit raught wa ‘ 
® Ke Vethba ! 1a Ciause in ¢ ar 
Co t Hl power to b»rrow 
‘ it t f \ ed State On 
\ 1 ' Won nade lo rike out U words 
( wid ’ } ite two l 
power is nol euume 
. Ca , y(t ( jeut) toany 
pu ve that le ran . 5 Ny 
But how titinite this grou i f ythened when the 
power yi to i bon idepted, but 
yjaonee aud saserted, and atierwards suricke 
ite t iva mite Tule oO; ¢ tri ron, I 
vv t 1 tis note ress prof 
ye ean The constitulloca {a 
tha jue ned Is inftina ‘y re 9 
we Twill j 1 iv show A proposition to give Congiess 
pe rantecl of mcorporation generally, was referred 
toa conmiviee, andl ver alitorWards acted on. ‘The power to 
grat tcuare ia tn Was ROEVeT pr »posel 
Now it wil uch plausibility be said that the Con- 
lon reltsed to e the al and da yous poWer to 
va tet rs v8 au ind en L power, at the alive ine b 
y hade.ven the pewerto charter a Bank aa an 
We La au ytoeranted powers. Butain 
th seat bi cred he % v J i 7 ially propesed 
1 reyec I Phe power lo cre charters of hicorpuwatio 
Was not a y the ¢ and the power 1s now de 
nied wth ure ) non-2 1of the Convention 
Hatin ! sion Was disimnetly act 
ed on, Une va ed, ia wus stricken oul on mMeuien 
how iutinnely stronger ts the one casethan the other Why 
was the power mether pedis ! There is no eva'ence in 
tie case ofa B vax relased with an intent to deny 
the power. Butin lreasury notesthere ts. Luther 
Martm, a distinzuished member of Wie Couvenuon, im cediate 
vy alterits adjpouroment, when all the facts were fre in his 
nory, tells ihe Legislature oi Marviand that the words emit 
»Ils of credit were stricken out with the view of de:ying the 
power, and not because it Was civen, if it vecame ne 22arv as 
anauxtiary power, He says in bis letter to the Ly ure of 
Marviand: “By our original articles of confederat .the Con 
yress have power (0 borcow money and emit bills ea the cred 
#! the Uni ed States; agreeably to which was the reporton thi 
yatem ae mad vth mmmittee of detail When we came to 
this part ofthe report, a mouon was made to strike ou 
words ‘fo emit ! fc edii;’ against the motion we urged 
that it would be improper to leprive Congress of that pow: 
iat do would be a novelty unprecedented to esiab.i<h) a Govern 
ment which should not have suchbau hority, The it w sin 
waible to look forwacd inte fururity, so faras to decide Ul 
eveots might not Kappen tha ould render th vercice 
ch a power absotule necessary, and that e doubted 
vinother, if a war should take place, it would be po -ible for Uh: 
| 


yuntey to defend isell without having recorrse lo paper cre- 
divin whch case there would be a necessity of becomirg a 
prev to our enemies or violstiqg the Constitution of oar Go 
vorn i; and that, considering the administration of the Go 


vernment would be principaliv in the hands of t' wealthy, 
ties ' ‘ ile reason to fear an abuse of th wer by an 
eceesary of injurious exereiseefit. But sc, 2 majority of 
ie € iVention, being wise beyond every ever and being 

ling te risk any politital evi! rather than admit itea of 
Paper emiesion, In am sible case, refused to it this au 


the most 


thority to a Government to which they were la: 
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uslunited powers of taxation, and to the mercy of which they | 
were willing blindly to trust the liberty and property of the cit 
zeus oi every State in the Union, and they erased that clause | 
from toe system.”’ \ 
Now, «ir, here is the contemporaneous testimony of an il- | 
lusiricus inember of the convention, that it was intended in 
“no possible emergency” that the Government shoul! have 
power to tiake a paper emission. This statement was uncon- 
tadicie! at the time, and is as authoritative as if the debates 
In tull were published, anditshould be found that it was put 
by al the speakers on the subject on Uie grouad that it would 


the ground that the power might be exerted av an implied 
power. Hi such rules of construction are adopted, to what 
point willithotcarry us? The sum of the argument is—a 
power not granted, but specifically proposed and rejected, is to 
be assumed, although demonstrably not necessary; and I] would 
here remark, that the only inetance in which it has heretofore 
been exercised was ia a period ol war, when money eould net 
be borrowed, and when it was the only resources lefi; not only 
then convenient, but absclutcly necessary to the very existence 
ol the Government 

1 trust that it will net be contended, at least that it wil! not by 
any Suite rights man, thatthe power Is prohibited to the States, 
bulnotto Uns Government, and that therefore it may be exert- 
ed; that the dangerous dectrine will not be avowed, that this 
Government may do whatever is not prohibited. By such con- 
siruction, Whatuay itnot do? Is a bank prohibited? 
nal improvement, or a protective tariff?) Neneofthem. How 
few powers are probibited? Notadozen. It was necessary to 
prohibit this power to the States, because without such prohi- 
bitou they poseessedit. It was not necersary expressly to pro- 
hibit it to the General Government, because they could net ex- 
ercise it unless granted by the Constitution. 

it. ILis not so good a eurrency as bank paper. Iris the 
currency of revolutionary Governments, and never has main 
|, tained a par value, and never will, except in periods of great 

pressure, and in sinatlamounts. It is even now below par, 
when every circumstance of the condition of the country is 
most avepicious ton; and when, added to its quality of cur- 
rency, it has that of stock bearing interest. Butit is said that if 
it dues depreciate, the loss falls on the Government, bot on the 
people. Mr. Chairman, where are we, and on what times have 
we fallen? Is it ja Uus Republican land, where the Govern- 
ment is the mere trust, the meie ageucy of the people, that we 
ave told that the lossof the Government is not the loss of the 
people? mBuppose one hundred millions in your Treasury, and 
uses and demands for it, and it is cowsumed by fire. This, too, 
I suppose, would be the loss of Government, not of the people; 
nu concern whatever of theirs. 

3d. That its tendency to excess will be greater than bank cur- 
rency, ldo not doubt; and that is the great vice of the banking 
sysiom. Can there bea more atriking proof of this than the 
present state of things? With an exhausted Treasury, an ema- 


Is inter- | 
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be dangerous to grantsucha power, and by no single one on | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


ciate and suffering people, the Government alene is unaffected | 


by the universal pressure, and Is seen cateering along ina 
course of unexampled extravagance, Yes, sir, an Administra- 
tion which came into power with the watchwords retrenchment 
and economy eternally on their lips, proposing to expend in the 

{| preseat year more than forty millions; thirteen millions being 
the highest amount expended under the Administration which 
they denounced as ruining the country by its extravagance. 
How, and why, isall this!) Why, sir, fer the simple reason that 
the inore movey Uhat is appropriated, the more Treasury notes 
will be isaned, and the greater the present relief to the country. 
Nosuch currency ever has been resorted to, which has not run 
In'o wild excess. 

ith. ILis more expensive. Bank currency costs the country 
vothing; nothing atall, sir; and, unul recently, no such idea has 
ever been advanced. This Government currency costs directly 
SIX per Cent, upon the whole amount In circulation. 

Sin. As to its politcal tendencies. I, sir, am a Republican of 
the State Rights school; not of some ten or twelve yeara’ stand- 
ing: Lhave always been so: I was born ene: I was born in the 
midst of the black -cockade contest, and have no drop of blood that 
Hows from any one who ever wore one; and] confess that Iam 
amazed, Tain almost disposed to doutt my ewn identity, when 
Lhear gentlemen of the strictest eect declaring that this power 
of making currency is too important a power to trust to poor, 
miserable, cowardly corporations, (as they have shown them- 
selves to be.) cosporations which are State instituiions, 
drawing the breath of their nostrils from the States, re- 


ceiving from and giving strength to the States, indissolubly | 


united in their desunies with the States, and having no other 
powers butthis. But thatit is perfectly safe to add this power, 
|| great as it confessedly is, to the vast mass of power already | 
{| possessed by this Government—this 1aw-head-and-bloody-bones 
|} accumulation of power in the Federal Government, which we | 
j| have been denouncing and warripg against—necause it is said 
the power must abide somewheTe, and it is too dangerous a 
power torrast to State corporations, which have neither mo- 
tive, courage, nor abisity, to abuse it. And, sir, has itcometo | 
this? Is this the buasted separation of the Government from | 
| the money power? A most notable separation! A separation 
by a ctrect and entire unton! A separation by granting the un- 
liinited power to make and issue money; a power too dan- 
gerous to give to State corporations, lest, peradventure, they 
may combine with the Goverament; but perfectly safe to grant 
he whole power, without restriction, to this Governmem. | 
Aud (his is State rights! 
6ih. It will operate unequally. hese notes, by laws of 
trade a | commerce, invariable and unchangeable, will accu- | 
inulate«. ‘arke cities where they are needed, under the univer- 
tllaw eo) femand and supply, and will afford no relief to the 
titerior. to (he farmers and the country merchants. Such was 
the experic. ce of Mr. Dallas in 1816. Hegsays, “thatthe Trea- | 
sury notes afforded no general relief; that they had accumu- 





lated, an! would continue to accumulate, in the Jarge conmmer- 
cial cities Were they were needed, and rarely found their way 
into the interior; and that the currency of the local banks was 
all that the fariwer could obtain.’’ Mr. Crawford says the | 
same thing andadds, “they gave relief on'y to the section east | 
ef this ey. where Government disbursements were chiefly | 
nade”? Where is now the largest amount of these notes? | 
Where it ateays will be—in New VYork—where they are most 
wipied. [. .w parin New York; five percent. above parin | 
Charteston; sod yet Lam asked to betieve that to bave a pecu- 


|| liar currency ‘or the Gevernment, when that currency aceu- 


\| mutates in such abundance in New York as to be below par, 
and is se seatce in Charleston as to command five per cent. pre- | 


i] mium, is to {cilitate the payment of duties in Charleston. Am 








I forever to be asked to assent to these novelties, unsupported 
by argument, and opposed by all experience and facts? It is 
said the importations of Charleston have increased of late and 
hence this policy is favorable to the South. Be, in a muc! 
greater degree, have those of Philadelphia. Is Philadelphia . 
Southern city? Why have they increased? For the simple mea. 
son, that in the present derangement of the currency funds cay. 
not be placed in New York; and from the greater suffering ¢; 
New York than any other point by the late universal cras:— 
one of those tornadoés in which the tallest trees arethe first (o 
fall, when time must be allowed for those to straighten which 
have been bent, and for a new growth. f 

The chairman ofthe Commitiee of Ways and Means tells us 
that it was not anticipated that these notes would have so soon 
returned to the Treasury. I suppose it was not. But it might 
have been foreseen, and would have been, by a financier of or. 
dinary sagacity, or eves by the present Secretary, if he had con. 
sulted the history of former issues of the same kind of paper. 
The report of Mr. Dallas would have informed him that, when 
tried in 1816, “the revenues had been collected almost exely. 
sively in Treasury notes, and would continue to be so collected, 
as long as they are issue: by the Government.” Mr. Crawford 
say the same thing, and in the opinions o! those able men, such 
must always be the case. That, if any revenue was collected, 
it must be in these notes, and that, of consequence, they would 
return to the Treasury in the payment of public dues as rapidiy 
as they were paid out to the public creditors, like Penelope's 
web, undoing in the night the work of the day. But L suppose 
that the brilliant genius of Mr. Woodbury scorrs atl aid trom 
the lights of experience, orthe suggesuions of such plodding fel- 
lows a; Dallas, Crawford, and Gallatin; and that, if he looks at 
all into the history of these times, it is as he woukd into the his. 
tory of the Persian monarchy, as a matter of curious reading, 
not for information and practical instruction. But, sir, is it 
really necessary that the Government should resort to this dan. 
gerous power? Itisnot. There are other and in every way 
better modes of raising money, by which the necessary supplies 
may be raised, and most beneficent effects produced upon the 
prostrate energies and interests of the country. Make a loan in 
the regular and proper form ofa loan, receive it in specie, or 
the bills of specie-paying banks, andinsixty days you will see 
the prosperity of the country revive; its powerful energies, now 
paralyzed by unwise legistation, will raise it up again like a 
giant aroused from his slumbers. You can sell your stock 
thus raised ata premium, whilst you must dispose of the Trea 
sury notes at adiscount. Both plass create a debt neither 
creates a permanent and funded debt; for whenever you are i) 
funds, you can redeem such stock. You willsave at least ha! 
a million, and, what is of infinitely greater consequence, you 
willsave the Constitution. It need not he said that the stork 
thus created will not be more valuable than Treasury riotes. 
Mr. Crawford tells us that exactly sucha stock, bearing six per 
cent. interest, and redeemable at the will of the Goveramen:, 
sold in 1822, 1823, and 18:4, at a premium of two per cent. 
Why it is so, 1 shall not stop to show. fo it always has been, 
and so, Tam informed, on the highest authority, it will be now. 
Iwill not propose such a loan, because I will not relieve the 
Government from the just odium ef bringing the country into 
such acondition. Let the Administration openly and above- 
board go to the people, tell them there is no money in the 
Treasury, that they are forced to borrow, my life upon it, that, 
if itisno fault of theirs, they will not be leld answerable; if it 
is their fault, they ought not to be allowed to escape t! e reepon- 
sibility. Ask fur a loan, I say, openly, anddo not wrap it up 
in the delusive pretext of issuing Treasury notes. Whatine) 
vidual, if he wished to borrow ten millions, and by issuing bis 
notes in large sums to a few individuals, could raise upon them 
two hundred thousand dollars more than their face, would 
chooge to issue them in smal! sums, easily negotiable, to a mul- 
titude of creditors, and at a loss of three hundred thousand 
dollars; inall, half a million?) That precssely is the difference 
between the two plans, and we are about to do for the country 
what no sane man would do for himseli. 

1 would receive payment for the stock in the bills of epecie- 
paying banks, or in specie. Let a portion of the stock be soi 
in Europe, aml serve asa conduit to bring into this country 
(not by a forcing and artificial process) a portion of that specie 
which the natural condition of our country and of Europe, atl 
the wise policy of that enlightened nation upon whose com- 
merce we have been waging a barbaric war, is disposed to zeud 
here. 

These Treasury notes give no permanent relief unless reissu- 
able. 

They are pai! in as fast as they are paid out; and if reissua- 
ble, you convert your Treasury Department into a Govern- 
ment bank of issue anddeposite, and, in the trensfer of its funds, 
necessarily of discount to. 

These advantages, great as I regard them, sink in ¢om- 
parison with the benign and and all-blessing influence of an 
annunciation by the Governn.ent, in a manner formal and autho- 
ritative, that the bills of specie-paying banks will be received 
by it. The disease has ahways been more one of credit than of 
currency The banks never have been in as sound a condition 
as at present; never have they had so large a basis of specie as 
now. Confidence, and confidence a!one, is wan ing to give us a 
sound bank currency, and t» carry once more prosperity and 
happiness in broad streams thirongh the land. Withont it the 
banks never can permanenily resume. Confidence is their vital 
air; without it they «an 1. more jive, than can a fly in an ex- 
hausted receiver. It :nay be easily cemonstrated that, ina pe- 
riod of doudt and dist: ust, a bank with a million of specie, and 
never more than fifty ‘housand dollars of notes im circulation, 
may be forced to susje ind. 

There can be no mere stnking i!’ :a‘on of this than the sus 
pension in 1797 by the Bank of K..cland. It had, at the period 
of its suspension, on!y ten millions of notee in circulation, and 
thirty millions of specie. But the directors distinctly foresaw 
that, with the demaw!s occasioned by foreign wars and subs! 
dies, t!.e large importation of foreign corn, and the janie and @p- 
prehension of an invasion from France, their specie would be 
exhausted, and they determined to suspend; and by doing FO, 
eustained the industry and business of the country, and carried 
England triumphantly through a long and perilous confer, bs 2 
manner that is absolute'y a miracle, and under trials and dith 
culties which I hesitate not to say no nation ever could have 
borne, if unsnsiained by chis mueliabused bankingsyetem. Bo- 
neparte, the wisest man ot bis time, knew that the great basis 0! 
the banking system was confidence; and when he was about or- 
ganizing the Bank of France, and selecting ite nresider t, he said, 
Thave no confidence in Portalis, but France has; therefore let 
Portalis be president. Iam well e«iisfied thatthe true and only 
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jssue before the country 1s between the State banks and a Na- 
tional Bank. No people, not held down by an iron despotism, 
ili submit to the terrible agony and bloody sweat of coming to 
a metallic currency. Nor will one so intelligent as ours adopt 
the dangerous expedient of u Government paper; and my life on 
the issue, ifthe State banks fail, the result will be aGovernment 
bank, or @ United States Bank. It is because I think so, that I 
am to take from the State banks all improper w+ ights 
and hindrances to aid them by all praper means in resvining 
specie SS. doing which, they cannot, and ought 
tolerated. 
— sir, was the course of the able and patriotic men who 
ided over the Treasury at the close of the war. They ad- 
dressed all their efforts and powers to aiding the banks to re- 
sume and furnish asound currency. Mr. Dallas even took the 
responsibility of receiving the bilis of non-specie paying banks, 
without the authority of law, and he was sustained in it by the 
whole country. He says in his report to Congress in 1816: 

“The consequence of rejecting bank notes which were not 

id ondemand ia coin, must have been to put to hazard the 
collection of the revenue in —_ of time and in point of pro- 
duct, to deteriorate (if not to destroy the only adequate medium 
of exchange adopted by the common consent of the nation) in 
a case of extreme necessity, and to shake the foundations of 
private property. : 

“The restoration must be the work of the State institutiona. 
fut the interposition of Government will sull be requiied to 
secure a successful result. 

“To appeal to their fears by refusing to take their bills in 

yments to the Government, would be to visit the sins of the 
ere upon the great mass of unoffending citizens, unless the 
Government was prepared to furnish a sutlicient legal curreucy 
to meet the demands of the community.” 

Mr. Crawford, in 1817, refused to deposite the public funds 
in the United States Bank, where it was provided by law that 
they should be kept, and deposited them in State institutions, 
expressly and avowedly ‘or the purpose of aiding the banks to 
resume; not only not taking it from them in their momeat of 
severest trial, but actually giving 1 to them; taking, in some 
instances, with a case, wise, practical, and paternal, from the 
strong banks, and giving it to the feeble and tottering, to enable 
all to stand; and he succeeded, ani! in this rendered the must 
important of all his services to his cour.try in along life of dis- 
tinguished public usefulness. Hear what he says upon the 
subject, and in circumstances identical with the present : 

ln order to induce the banks in the District to resume specie 
payments simultaneously with the banks already enumcrated, 
it became necessary for the Treasury Department to give them 
assurances Of suppurt during the first months succeeding such 
resumption. In consequence of this assurance, a considerable 
portion of the deposites in the banks of Washington and 
Georgetown was perinitted toremain until the Ist of July.” 

Kis cheering, it is delightful, to tuen from the uncertain and 
dangerous theories of the present day, from the eternal expeti- 
ments that are made upon the happiness, the very means of 
subsistence of the people, asa philosopher would test the power 
of prussic acid on a mouse, to the practical suggestions of these 
calm, quiet, and able minds My business is with the things of 
this world as I find them, not asI would havethem. I leave the 
higher walks of divine are to others. I have only the 
very poor ambitien of being a practical man: and I preter to 
follow the steady light of experience, taper thought it be, to the 
dazzling, but too otien dangerous and delusive, light of a priori 
theory, whether it be the ever-blazing torch of a brilliant genius, 
or the farthing candles which are lighted at it. In my judgment, 
the greatest good now tobe attained is a resumption of specie 
payments; and to that end, | would have the Government not 
only not obstruct it, by throwing its powerful influence over 
public opinion against the banks, but aid them by all proper 
means. This Government, and this Government alone, has pros- 
trated the banks, and with them the whole industry of the coun- 
try, with muscles yet quivering from the blow; but, with power- 
ful energies, they are struggling to riseagain. Is it wise er just 
still to keep your paralyzing hand upon them? 

But it is said you will do this to enable the banks to pay their 
debts. It would be a much more true statement of the case to 
say that itis to be done to enable the people to pay their delits to 
the banks. Gentlemen, who talk thus, must surely forget that 
the banks maintain to the people the double relation of deltor 
and of creditor, and that the creditor relation is te Jargest. The 
banks owe the people about two hundred millions; the people 
owe them five aioe millions. Now, sir, this game of de- 
manding specie is one at which both the people and the banks 
can play, and the banks, if forced to pay all their debts, notes, 
and deposites in specie, cannot choose; they have no alternative; 
they must collect their debis in specie. hat, then, must be 
the result?’ The banks have thirty-five millions of specie; the 
people have the sameamount. Force the banks intoa position 
where they must collect, as far as their two huudred millions of 
debts go, they can be paid in their own debts; after that is all 
called in, there are three hundred millions of debt due to the 
banks, and thirty-five millions of currency to pay it with. Let the 
banks collect that in payment, and what then is the condition of 
the country? Mere thantwo hundred and fifty millions due tothe 
banks, and no currency atal! to pay it with. For although, in 
the ordinary transactions of commerce, one dollar will pay one 
hundred, not scoin thiscase. Every consideration of interest 
and self-preservation will concur to make the banks keep every 
dollar they receive, and the gates of death will be shut upon it. 
Will not this state of things place the whole property of bank 
debtors at the mercy ofthe banks? and, by being in possession of 
all the currency,al!l the saleable properiy of the country also? 
That such a state of things is likely to occur, I do not believe; 
it weuld be arrested, if in no other way, by popular commotion, 
or by the substitution of some other currency. 

Would you do this to enable the banks to pay their debts? 1 
answer yes, Iwould. The bank capital of the country is a 
Portion, a large portion, of its wealth and power, andI would 
do all that I rigitfuliy can to eave it from ruin, if nothing else 
Were involved. I would not lightly strike down four hundred 
millionsof the capital of the country, a larger portion of which, 
than of weg other equal amount, is owned by widows and or- 

hans, and which, when it does topple in ruins, will crush the 

opes and the hapiness of thousands, Especially do I feel 
bound todo it when their present condition has been brought 
about by no actof theirs, of omission or commission, but sole- 
ly and exclusively by the action of this Government. No man 
of any party has attributed 1 to any cause which is not the re- 
sult of the action of the Government. 

To what causes is the present state of things attributed? 
Variously, and with mach truth, to the following: Ist. To.a 
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large accumulation of public funds. That is not the work of 
the banks, nor could they have prevented iu. 2d. Te over- 
tradiqy from excessive bank discounts, This they were ex- 
pressly ordered to do. for General Jackson's requests were or- 
ders. 3d. To the distribution act, and the pitiable folly and 
stupidity with which it was executed. Ip transferring, in the 
first six months, funds to places where they were not needed for 
distribution in eighteen months; thus making that sudden and 
harsh which was intended to he easy and gradual. And 4th. To 
the specie circular. Ide not doubt that all these causes, jointly 
and separately, produced the present calamitous condition of 
the country. Is any one of them the act of the banks, or could 
they have controlled them? Have I not shown that the suspen- 
sion was unavoidable, and thatit was more a measure of mercy 
to the country than of interest to the banks? Since the suspen- 
sion, what fault have they committed? We were told, at the 
extra session, that they must curtail their issues. This could 
omy be done by calling in their debts. { said then that it 
woukl not alleviate, but increase, the disease. I kaew the 
ground I stood on in saying so, and that such was the uninter- 
rupted current of English authorities. I am not now wholly 
uasupporied in this opinion. Is it not the interest of the 
banks, specially and obviously their interest, to resume? No 
one will deny that it is. Here, then, stands the case. You 
found these corporations created by law ina siate of sound 
credit and profitable business; you have destroyed both: and we 
are to be told you must not adopt measures of the most salu- 
tary and beneficial character, because an incidental effect will 
be to reinstate the banks in the condition in which you found 
them. Sir, such a course would be insufficiently illustrated by 
the conduct of the captain and crew of a vessel who, in defiance 
of the warnings and enireatics of their passengers, should run 
upon shoals and quicksands, and, in the moment of peril, 
should take to their longboat, disregarding the despairing shrieks 
of the passengers, when there was room enough in the boat 
for all. x 

It is said that to refuse to receive the bills of banks is the 
best means of preventing excessive issues, 1 believe exactly 
the reverse; that you cannot hold out to them so powertul an 
inducemeut to prudence and to caution as to say t» them, so 
long as you continue to pay specie the powerful aid of the coun- 
tenance of the.Government sha!! be extended to you. We 
will give you the authority and influence of eur opinion of 
your solvency by receiving your ills; but the moment you re- 
juse to pay, We will withdraw that confidence, and dishonor 
you by atrefusal to receive your paper, and shake your credit 
to its deepest foundations. It is literally putting them upon 
their good behavior, by addressing ‘heir interest. 

itis also urged that (o receive their bills is to place the Go- 
vernment in the power of the banks: to have them in our debt, 
and dependeat upon our confidence, 13 to place us in their 
power. The oli! idea was, that the debtor was slave to the cre- 
ditor; but now it isthat the ¢. editor is slave of the debtor. Ve- 
rily this isan era of new lights. What are the great objecis of 
this great change wluch We are asked to venture ou? Ist. To 
pay the Government officers and einployees in gold and silver; 
and, 2d, By creating a constant demand upon the banks for spe- 
cie, to prevent excessive issues. ‘Tothe first, Lreply that there 
is no Officer ia the publie service who expected, at the ume he 
entered into office, to receive any thing else than convertible 
bank notes, and that he has no right, nor dol believe that any 
of them have the disposition, toask any thing else. Hi bauk pa- 
per, convertible at will into specie, is to be the currency of the 
people and of the States, I can see no reason for giving to Fe- 
deral officers any thing better. Their salaries are already large 
enough to seduce trom their allegiance to the States all with 
whom a love of money is stronger than the love of country. I 
can see no reason for paying your clerks in the Departments 
two thousand dollars in gold and silver when the Governors, or 
supreme judges,in but few States in the Union, receive that 
ampuntin bauk notes. Now, sir,if thisis the true policy—it 
it I¥ wrong to pay Federal officers in bank notes, i! is equally so 
to pay our State officers in them. If the demand of Federal 
dues will create a deniand for specie that will be salutary, so 
will the same demand be created by collecuing State dues in 
specic. Why has no gentleman yet proposed to collect State 
taxes in gold and silver?) Why is it that, whilst they object to 
receiving Federal dues in the bills of specie paying banks, they 
are in favor of receiving Sta‘e dues in the bills of banks that do 
not pay specie? 1 will tell you, sir; it is because, in the one 
case. the taxis collected under the tariff secretly. The people 
pay it in the increased price of the articles they buy, without 
knowing it. Inthe other, the tax is elleeed directly and 
openly. The boldest of the advocates of this hard money poli- 
cy will not do this. If they will, sir, go directly to the people 
and demand specie for taxes, and refuse bank notes, if 1 am 
not mistaken, they will pull down a house about their ears, and 
we shall hear no more fora century, at least, of collecting 
taxes In specie; and why not doit? If it is right, the people 
willsustain you. Muke the issue, if you dare, and show at 
once the confidence you profess in yout Uicoris, acd in the 
judgmentand patriousm of the people—that people whom you 
are eternally slavering with your praises, “as a man pats a 
wild horse that he may ride him.’ Bank sags, irredeemable 
bank rags, for the people, and for State officers. Nothing but 
gold and silver for Federal officers; and this is State rights. 

But you are to control the banks, and prevent excessive is- 
sues by refusing their bills. Has this Government any legiti- 
mate power to control or to check those corporations? Gentle- 
men flout, with scorn, the idea of a bankrupt law. The States 
say they have the power to create these corporations.- The 
General Government haa no power to destroy them. They 
mean no direct, no honest, no fair power. But if it can get the 
power by cheating the Constitution, itis perfectly fair to do so. 
If they can pervert a power given for another purposes, it is 
right, fair, and perfectly constitutional todo so. Even in this 
fraudulent and stealthy way, can you do it? I do not believe 
that it is possible so to frame your laws as to secure the coll. c- 
tion of Government dues inspecie. They will be collected, as 
1 am informed tiey now are in a certain importing city in the 
South, in bank notes, under an understanding that if specie is 
called for, (as it never is called for.) the banks will pay it. 
Such was the universa! practice ef evasion i. the land offices 
under the opetation of the Treasury circular. But suppose 
the revenue collected in specie, what will be theeffect? Gentle- 
men say, to restrain bank issues. To what extent? Three for 
one, wo for one, or one for one, asneverdid the Bank of Am- 
sterdam. The measure will either do no such thing, or it will 
doteco much. The whole amount of the receipts of the Go- 
vernment, on any just and economical principles, will be twen- 
ty-five millions. The daily payments in the city of New York 
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aione are estiniated at eight millions, or twenty-eight hundred 
millions in the year. The whole transactions of the United 
Siates may be assumed, at least, at ten thousand millions: as 
twenty-live is toten tousand, is your power by this measure of 
relorming the currency. No, sit, sve preprie vigore, the mes 

sure of a demand of specie is powerless, and it can only be by 
its influence on the public mind, by a moral, not pecuniary 
power, that any such etiect cea be produced. And are geutle- 
men prepared to venture on the use of so tremendous an en- 
gine as an excited popular opinion against banks? Can they 
control it when once put in motion? Can they say, we will use 
this tremendous power to restrict the banks to three for one, 
two for one, orone for one, and at that point stop it? It would 
be enacting over again the impotent attempt of saying to the 
sweiling aod advancing tide, ‘thus far shalt theu go, and no 
farther.” You might as well say that you would take off the 
wing ofa fly with asteam engine, and not otherwise injure it, 
No mortal has a right to resort to the use of an instrament 
which he cannot control when once putin motion. Nothing ts 
easier than to :estroy bank credit. It is as frail and delicate as 
female reputacion, which never entirely recovers, even trom 
groundless imputation. 

Can you restrict banks to the issue of dollar for dollar; or*is 
itdesirable to du se? =Those whe think that the Bank of Am- 
sterdar:. ‘or any me werth regarding, had dollar for doilar of 
its issu». have paid as little attention to the history of thas 
bank, ty (ais particular, as in that of the date of its institution 
Itis 5} oken of as the beginning of the banking system. I sup- 
pose U) first bank is meant Now it is muck nearer the hast 
bank to: the first. It is 230 years since the establishment of 
this Baik of Amsterdam, and it was just 450 yeare after the 
Bank of Venice, and 200 years after the Bank of Genoa. Every 
bod» knows, who knows any thing about it, that very shortly 
after its instituuion the directors found that the certificates of 
deposite were not called for in coin, and that the issues of such 
ceiUficates were infinitely multiplied. © Such will ever be the 
case. I is no More practicable to restrain excessive issues ef 
certificates of deposite than of promises to pay specie. Sup- 
pose you could. Is it not in effect bringing the country to a me- 
lathe currency! Of what importance is it whether the coin it- 
self circulates, or a paper ceruficate of a deposite of that coin? 
Suppose 70 millions of com in the country What is the dif 
ference between that coin being the sole currency, and that very 
coin being deposited in banks, and an equal quantity, dollar for 
duilar, of paper cerOiicates issued? Is it not stall ine «0 millions, 
neither more ner less, of currency; and is net he a rained man 
who contracted debts, when there was three times that amount 
of currency inthe country?) Whatt aim afraid efin this thing 
is, the great poltucal and moral influence of the action of the 
Government upon this most delicate of all questions — Is there 
a county io the United States whete any large merchant might 
not afleet the credit of bank paper by refusing to receive iT 
Would not all the farmers do the same? Would any such mer- 
chant be tolerated in demanding his debts in gold and silver? 
Shall we, sir, be asked to do that which no private individual 
dare do, and no honorable man would do? 

But it is arguedthat we have no constitutional right to re- 
ceive any thing but gold and silver. Why nei?) Because no 
such power isgiven. Is any power given to issue Treasury 
notes? Butthis power is given, expressly given, in the power 
to cellect taxes; and never has been doubted for the half cen- 
tury thatthe Government has exisied As a ques‘ton of au- 
thority, Lthink that of Washington, one of the wiseet men, and of 
the most unbending integrity that ever lived, and the President 
of the convention that formed the Constitution, of Madison, 
and of every statesman trom that day to this, is strong enough. 
Ju 1791, a few years alter the adoption of the Constitution, such 
currency was not only received, but a bank charter granted, 
mainly for the reason that such a currency migh’ be created 
for the use ofthe Government. But where is the prohibition to 
recvive taxes in any thing? In kind, if necescary? Suppose 
in a state of war, and the Government wanting gunpowder, why 
may it not receive the duty in kind? Does any, one deny the 
rightto give credit for duties on imports?) Suppose Mr. Biddle 
chooses to import goods for his corporation, will not the bond 
of that corporation be taken for the duties? If his bond, why 
notiis notes? Is it not the daily habit to substitute new bonds 
with other securities for old ones?’ A merchant may then sub 
stitute one bond for another—may he not substitute a bond of a 
corporation? Would the bond of a merchant be rejected if he 
offered as security the Bank of the United States? If its bond 
may be taken, why may not its notes? Does the seal make it 
constitutional, and why? 

If this great change is to be bronght about, leave it to indi- 
vidual sagacity, interest, andcapital. Let it be the work of 
time, gradual, silent, and salutary—like the changes in our lan 
guage, not seen atthe time itis going on, but only after the 
lapee of years, when it is accomplished. We have no right to 
force it by legislation. 1 have shown how small is the amount 
of our money transactions to those of the whole country: not 
less striking is the aggregate intelligence of the country com- 
pared to ours; and of all bodies of the same number, we are 
the least qualified to judge rightly upon it. I feel myeelf that 
I am not free from politieal bias, nor do [believe others are, 1 
will only add, in conclusion, that 1 am thoroughly satisfied that 
although the Government may, at the cost of Infinite suffering 
to the people, collect and keep iis revenue in gold and «tlver, it 
is absolutely impossible to transfer and disburse it without the 
agency of banks; and that the inevitable effect of such a sye- 
tem will be to make every disbursing officer a dealer in ex 
change on the Government funds, and at the risk of the Go- 
vernment, but for his own profit. ‘Take asingle case for illus- 
tration. Fifty thousand dollars are required to pay troops in 
Arkansas, or in Maine. How is the money to be tran erred 
there? By a draft, most probably,on New York, where the pub- 
lic funds mostaccumulate. The draft wiil be at a premium. 
The paymaster sells it, -" at ten per cent. Who has the 
benefit of this premium? The officer is protected by bis re- 
ceipts from the soldiers for the $50,000; and he pocketed 
$5,000, as itis said has actually been done. If you exact of 
him the premium, he may charge bimself witha leas amount, 
and detection is impossible. Such temptations ought not to be 
offered, for they will not, they cannot, be resisted. In other 
casea the only modes of transfer must be bills of exchange. 
Your officers must buy them from merchants or banks ata jrre 
minum or discount, as the case © ay be. Suppose both drawer 
and drawee fail, who bears the loss! Ii due care has been ex- 
ercised, the Government ought; and whether there has or noi, 

the Gavernment will bear it, as the celebrated Pui viance claim 
proves é ; , 

1 am satisfied, thoroughly satisfied, that the public funce can: 
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be traneferred and disbursed withoat the agency of banks; 
| when another measure comes up, I will propos, if no one 
«lve does, a plan of special deposites, which will place the mo- 
yey ia the custody of the banks, but without their hav the 
power fo use one dollar of it. I am, and always have n, 
op poeed to the pet bank system, ae dengerous aud cerrupting; 
aod lao prepared to show that the plan of specml deposites 
diminishes patronage to absolutely nothing, and has advantage 
over any other proposed, iu every pointe: view; and that it 
would be a lopted, Ido net doubt, Hf i were not for the extreme 
geolot ulras on both sides—on the esde of a United States 
i au! of the Bub-Treasury; for neither of which will I 
vide 

dere wanother branch of this subject, and to me by far the 
ines Important, which TL now approach. It # said that thie hard 
money policy will benefit the South, aod relieve ik from 1s 
com-nercial thialdom to the North This is asid on high autho- 
rity, and is vouched by names in which the South reposes a 
well-earned confidence. I do not doubt their sincerity; I just as 
little doubt the error of these opinions; I have heard no argu- 
nest, from any quarter, in support of them. Whee I ask for 
argument, Lam answered by declamation, or some of those 
broad and general abstractions which, in politics, 1 have gene- 
‘ally tound to be either truiems, or things that are not true. My 
own seuled conviction, candidly, not hastily, arrived at, and cau- 
\ionsly and deliberately re-examined, with an ardent desire to 
arrive at the truth, is, hat whilst this policy will be injurious to 
nil sections of the country, it will be ruinous, fatally injurious 
tothe South. It isdue to those who sent me here, it is due to 
inyeell, togive the reasons that have forced these conclusions 
upontne. After whai has passedin my very humble public 
life, T had supposed that it was not necessary forme to declare 
my devetion to the South, But even L, sir, all of whose interests 
and affections are indissolubly connected with, and who have 
periiied all that man values in defence of the South and ite inte- 
reeta, even Lam suspected. [tis my duty todefend myself, by 
giving Che reasone for my opinions. 

Although this selfish and secuonal policy has not marked the 
tactent character of South Carolina; although it has been from 
i high, eenerous, and patriotic disregard of her peculiar inte- 
rosta, and the readiness with which she has, on all proper occa- 
“one, sacrificed them to the honor of the country, that she is 
maiuty indebted for her high character, and the moral power 
which che has exerted in the Confederacy, Lam forced to say 
at, te the present condition of the — of the country, I re- 
gard it to be my imperious duty to look first, if not mainly, to 
the interests of my own peculiar section. Satisfy me, sir, that 
my polley will advance the interests of the South and of 
Charlestou, and T shall not hesitate to do all that I may honora- 
bly do to thacend; atl that Leando consistently with the obliga- 
Lich of duty and of honor to the other members of the Confede- 
racy. Move than that I trust I would not do to advance any in- 
terest, sectional or selfish. Further than this I do not think it 
cither right or prudentto go. We, sir, are, and are deatined to 
te, the weaker interest; and to say nothing of the obligations 
ofan honorable patriotiam, it is not the moat wise in us to avow 
a policy selfish and sectional. If we do, it will be with an ill 
crace that we shall complain of it in others who wield the 
power of a majority. Will this policy benefit the South? I 
vould not vote for anexpunging resolution because I should 
we told it would benefit the South, and I might be told so with 

ae much truth as that this gold and silver policy will; nay, 
cir, with more truth; for that would be harmless, and thie 
would beinjucious. Amongst the aphorisms on thie subject, 
‘andno one has descended lower than an aphorism) is, that 
the banking system has given the North its commercial ascen- 
dancy over the South. If any thing is meant by the North, 
i must be New York; for it is New York that imports 
exclusively for the South all that is not imported in Southern 
cites. With just as much truth may a fly on a coachwheel be 
held responsible for the dust that is made; the fly is on the wheel, 
ual the dust is made, but the poor fly has very little hand in it. 
‘The banking system is in existence, and New York has this 
ascendancy; but it is no more attributable to the banking system 
than is the dust to the fly. Thiel will show. And Ido not 
vaunt when Tsay that T will put 1 beyond the reach of refuta- 
tion or argument. One, hearing a proposition of this sort 

ated, would naturally suppore that the banking capital of New 
Yorh was much greater in proportion than that of Charleston, or 
other Southern cities. But what will gentlemen say when they 
are told that-it does not amonnt to one-tenth, I might say ore- 
twentieth, of that of any one of the cities of the South? TI sup 
poee they will say, as didthe ardent Frenchman, when he was 
told that the facts did not support his theory: so much the 
worse, said he, forthe ficts—tant pis pour les faits; the facts 
may or may oor be crue, the theory must be. 

The tollowing is the siatement of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the amount of bank capital and circulation on the Ist 
Junvary, 1837, in round numbers: 


Capital. Circulation. 
Siate of New Vouk $37.000 000 $24,000.000 
City of New York 20,000,000 9.500 000 
south Carolina 9.500 000 7,060,000 
Charleston 8,000,000 6,000,000 
Pennsylvania 58,000,000 25,000,000 
Philadelphia 45,600,000 20 000,090 
Georgia 11,500,000 5 000,009 
Alabama 10,000.000 7 800,000 
Louisiana 37,000 000 &.000,000 
Mississippi 13,000,000 5 000,000 


Massachusetts 38,000,000 10,000,000 

These facts and figures speak fer themselves. Ih will not be 
pretended that a small city or State, with little eommerce, re- 
quires as much currency as those which are larger and have 
greater commerce. Upon what ratio will you regula'e it? That 
of populauon, or commerce, or, what is the nearest approxi- 
mation toa just ratio, a combined one of population and com- 
merce. New York has ten times the population of Charleston, 
and is entitled on that principle to eighty millions. It has 
twenty. It has forty times the commerce, and, ov that ratio, 
t three hundred and twenty millions: on a compennd ratio of 
numbers and of commerce, to twenty-five tines as much, which 
1s two hundred millions. It has twenty. And so of all the 
Southern cities. New Orleans, with one-tenth of the trade, 
ind one-sixth of the population of New York, has one-third 

ore of banking capital. It ie still more strikingly «town im the 
cases Of Philadelphia, which, with one-thind of the population, 
and lees chan a fifth of the commerce of New York, has three 
tomes the bank capital. Not leas striking is the ca’e of Boston, 
Why hee New York so far outstripped them boii! Will any 
one, in the face of the: > tact, hold up his head, @:, 
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wer and prosperity of New York tothe banking system? But 
tisto the deposite of public funds that the great prosperity of 
New York is owing. How much has been, on an average, de- 
posited there at any one time? Not morethan three or four 
millions, Adthat tothe capital and currency of that city, and 
how strikingly unequal, still, is the statement. 

I dv not suppose that it will he pretended that public money 
has any peculiarly refreshing and invigorating quality, any 
more than so much private capital. Thie whole potion about 
dep osites lea sheer and downright fallacy. The money is not 
deposited in New York, unless collectedthere. No bank issues 
to the whole amount of itsdepositee; a portion of it, generally 
half, remains locked up, and is, to that extent, a diminution of 
currency, and therefore an embarrassment inetead of an aid to 
commeres, Of all the extravagancies that ever have been 
Lroached by intelligent men, this is the greates:—to attribute 
the conmercial power of New York to causes 80 obviously in- 
sufficient. What made Ameterdam so long the commercial 
metropotis of the continent; London of all Europe; Glasgow of 
Scotland?) Who can tell, or what sane man would have attri- 
buted either to any onecause! Theadvantages of New York 
are vast and innumerable. The most perfect local position, 
enormous accumvlatien of capital, regular packets, and ships 
without number, end, more than all, facilities of inland trans- 
portation, unequalled and perfect, by which goods imported 
there are distributed all over the United States. If New York 
had not a single bank, the currency of other States would accu- 
mulate there morethan at any other point. I met in New 
Youk, a few days since, a friend who had gone to obtain funds 
to set on foota bankin Arkansas. I asked him if he wished 
gold and silver. He said no; that forthe greater part he pre- 
ferred exchange on New York. He was right, sir; and the fact 
is the most conclusive refutation of all these fallasies These 
are means by which the trade of the South, and of much of the 
West, may be brought back to our own city of Charleston. 
But it never will be done if reliance is placed upon every new 
theory, more political than commercial, that is started. One, 
and the chief of these means is our great enterprise of commu- 
nicating with the West; by that, and similar works, this, to the 
South, great end may be attained, and I hope and believe it will 
be. Thope so, sir, from every consideration of interest as well 
as every feeling of affection. Ishould love that venerable old 
city, if for no'hing else but that it held the bones of the Rut- 
lodges, the Laureneesand the Pinckneys; and now, in her day 
of calamity and suffering, that feeling is almost one of devot on. 
But I will not support every wild and impracticable theory be- 
cause Iam told, on any authority, that it will benefit Charles- 
ton, when I have no shadow of doubt that the effects will be the 
very reverse. I called, sometime since, fora report showing 
the receipts and expenditures in each of the States. The Secre- 
tary has not responded tothe call, and I must, therefore, take 
the report of 1834, the last that has been made. In that, the 
amounts received and expended, in the several States, were aa 
follows, in round numbers: 


Collected. Expended. 
Vermont $179,000 $272,000 
New Hampshire 16,000 418,000 
Rhode Island 119.000 381,000 
Connecticut 47,000 305,000 
$361,000 $1,336,000 

Collected. Expended. 
Louisiana 1,000,000 346,000 
Mississippi 1,000,000 316,000 
Alabama 721,000 374,000 
$2,721,000 21,026,000 


The four New England States receive more than a million 
more than is collected. The three Southern Siates collect one 
million seven hundred thousand more than is re-expended. 
The three middle States collect two millions, and receive three. 
Now, sir, that the fiscal operations of the Government operate 
injuriously to us. 1 do not doubt, and have often asse here. 
But, in ademand of specie for Government dues, I see only an 
aggravation of the evil. Whilst bank paper is the currency, 
andthe banks pay specie, the pressure of these unequal dis- 
bursements ts less severely felt. It ie arranged and alleviated 
by the silent operations oftrade and commerce. But adopt the 
specie system, and the specie must be transported, or kept 
where it is collected at an = cost, and it cannot be evaded. 
Suppose there was now in Mobile a inillion in specie belonging 
to the Government, how weuld you use it? I have been an- 
swered in conversation, by frominent advocates of this policy, 
by transporting the specie. That is my opinion. If the Go- 
vernment does not do it, the officer or employee to whom a 
drati is given, or the merchant or bank into whose hands it falls 
will; or he will only allow the specie to remain by being paid 
fori:. In the last five years two millions and a half have been 
collected in Sanaa eee: less than a million and a half 
paid outin the State. Suppose that amount collected in speeie, 
and transferred, does it not unavoidably diminish our currency, 
not one million only, but three? For one million of specie is a 
safe basis for three of currency. Does it not add just that much 
to the currency of the place to which it is transferred? Mr. 
Crawford, in 1817, saw this, and saw, also, that any peculiar 
currency, being adopted by the Government, would tend to the 
advantage of that section east of this city, where Government 
disbursements were chiefly made; and this effec: ia infinitely 
increased when that currency is gold and sil ver, which is the basis 
of athree-fokl paper currency. 

Again, in New York, the money paid intothe Treasury is al- 
most in: mediately paid out again, and is available to pay duties 
twenty times ina week. Not so in Charleston; is locked up, 
and only unlocked to be transferred. New York not only 
retains wlixt is paid there, but much that is paid elsewhere 
flowsinto New York. Takethe case, stated before, of the pay- 
master in Arkansas, whe sells the Government drafton New 
York. It gets inte the hands of merchants—what foi? To 
draw the specie? No; but to pay te the importing merchant 
in the city. It movesthere in a continual circle, an:! circulates 
like the bleed, one mement in the head, the next in the feet. 
But as to the citres of the South, it 1s blood taken from the arm; 
and, under such a system, it ie demonstrably true, that the 
mote goods we import at the South, the worse for us—the 
mpre dutie we should pay, and the more specie withdrawn 
from us lied not be told that euch is, end alwayshas been, 
the case. Tos certain, but an infinitely jess extent, it has. Un- 
der the system of receiving convertible bank paper, the ris 
medicatriz o! commerce and trade has greatly diminished the 
injurious effecie, 
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Ithas been said that the South is to be benefited by the ¢ 
change on the North heing against us. How benefited? By 
forcing a direct trade to our own ports. This looke mightily 
like the tarif policy. Itis certainly true, that if there was a = 
tal non-intercourse with Northern cities, the people of th 
South would be forced to trade at Southern seaports, and thar, 
in proportion as impediments are thrown in the way o/ such 
intercourse, will this effect be produced. But at whose cust? 
Atthe cost of the consumer, if there is any thing true in the ay. 
ti-tariff argument, that the effect of cutting otf competition js 4, 
increase prices. Ask the farmer to which market he prefers 
that his merchant should go, to Charleston or New York? His re. 
ty will be, to that where he can lay in his goods cheapest 
For he knows that the cheaper he buys, the cheaper he ea, 
sell. Ifhecan buy as cheap in Charleston, there is no peed of 
artificial checks to competition; ifhe has to pay higher prices 
the consumer ultimately pays the difference. Now, sir, ifayy 
Btate in the South wishes to force the increase of importation 
in their own cities, nothing is easier. Let the Legislature pro. 
vide by law to pay one-half the duties on all goods imported: 
my life on it, the importations there will be enormously j,, 
creased, and, if 1 am not mistaken, at some risk of dissatisfy, 
tion when the people come to be taxed to pay the money, | 

The South, it is said, raises the staples which are needed jy 
foreign markets, and has, therefore, the command of foreign 
specie. A greater fallacy never was ultered. We raise thes 
staples, it is true, but they are marketab e commmocities,and ar. 
any body’s who can pay for them. How but in cotton do w* 
pay? Hew can we PY for the immunse amounts which we 
annually purchase of Northern commodities; such articles a® 
we ere obliged to have, and which the Northern people cans 
furnish us on better terms than any one elee—negro cloth, shoes, 
hats, carriages, furniture; all articles of wood, leather, furs; yy 
short, all articles of which the raw material constitutes the 
chief clement of value? Then they have cotton as well os we 
have, and the same command of foreign specie as we have. Let 
us state a case. 

A new bank is about to be established, and every body wants 
specie from Europe to take stock. An enterprising yankee 
comes to the South with a cargo of the aiticles I have ewuimera 
ted. Has he any difficulty in obtaining ourcotion? Buta New 
York merchant wants a hondred thousand dollars in specie 
from England; so does a merchant of Augusta. They both hive 
the money in bank notes of their respective cities. The New 
Yorker deposites his money in the Manhatian bank. goes tu Au 
gusta and sells bilis at ten per cent. premium. He has they 
$110,000, whilst th: Augusta merchant has $100,000; so that be 
can shir. his cotton to Liverpool, and bring back his specie with 
the game ammount with which the Augusta werchant has his cot 
ton in the warehoyse in Augusta. And this is the con:mand of 
foreign specie which our staples and an adverse exchange cive 
us—another case, I suppose, where the factsand theory do not 
agree. So much the worse for the facts But, sir, 1 go furthe: 
and do not hesitate to say that, if specie in large amounts is 
brought into the country, it is done exclusively at the cost ¢! 
those who furnish the staples of foreign commerce. Such a!- 
ways has been the case, and always will be. Specie never is 
imported without a — at the same time th the price of 
cotton. It isa melancholy metance of party infatuation to see 
Southern men chuckling at the importation of specie, atiended, 
as it ever hes been, by the fall of cotton. Suppose we deter: 
mine ou a metallic currency, or, what is equivalent, bank paper 
representing specie, doijlar for dollar. No ove will say that 
we have too much currency vow. I think it demonstrable 
that we have never had enough. France, with double our 
population and less commerce, has eight hundred midicns 
of dollars; and prices are not swollen in France. It is one 
of the cheapest countries in Europe. We, then, are et: 
tled te four hundred millions, whilst we never have had the 
half of it. But, even take it at what it now is, whence is 
the hundred millions to come? It must come chiefly fiom 
England, our greatcustomer. It istoo manifest to need argu: 
ment, that whilst the whole country receives the benefit. we 

y the expense in the diminished price of our staples. Enz: 
and has about thirty-five millions sterling. Suppose lat!t of 
that is withdrawn, wi!l not prices fall? Colton, with every 
thing else. Will not the manufacturers dismiss theii workmei) 
cotton accumulate and demand diminish? Is not a fallin proce 
the inevitable effect? Ihave noearthly dc ubt that it is the in- 
terest of the cotton planter that specie should be sent from this 
country to England, and not thet it should he brought from 
England to this country. That we are more interested in the 
currency of England being abundant, than that it should be so 
here, forthe obvious reason that the more abundant money is, 
the higher will prices be, and the more animated all commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests; and itis the price in England 
which fixes the price of cotto:, in thiscountry. The fable, sir, 
of the boy and his goose does not represent greater folly than 
for a cotton planterto desire an increase of our own currency 
at the expense of diminishing that of England. Again, if cor- 
vertible bank notes are as goo 4s specie, there can be no rea: 
son for a discrimination. If they are not, and duties are paid in 
specie, and the goods sold for bank paper, the price is ewhanced 
to the consumer to that extent. This is tuo obvious to nerd 
argument. Is it forgotten how fiercely, and to the Jast, we re- 
sisted the demand for cash duties? How near the compromise 
of 1832 was being defeste:' hy the tenacity of Southern men on 
that ground? at was ‘he difference between cash end cre- 
dit, compared with the difieie: ce between specieand bank pa- 
per? Specie is to be nr ported, and can only be paid for in our 
own staples. It will not be pretended that the same cotten 
will procure both s}ecie and merchandise. If specie come, 
merchandise cannot; and we are fore-' to buy articles of Ame 
lican manufacture at »n enhanced :1.«. atthe same time that 
there is a deficiency of revenue fiom a diminished importation. 

Bat. sir, this idea of receiving payinent for our staples in go!d 
and silver is not a new one. It has been advanced before, aud 
scouted by Southern statesmen as an impracticable abeurdi'y, 
literally :campied into the earth. Strange that Southern men 
should be the first to take it up outof the dust. If. sir, I have 
not been in error as to all the principles of trade and poli''ca! 
economy, it is ef infinitely more importance to the Southern 
planter that there should be laree importations, than it is at 
what particular point those imporiations shall be made. I have 
always believed, and now do, that a nation cannot, for any 
le of time, import more than 1 exports, nor export more 
than it imports; that all ecommerce isan exchange of equiva: 
lents; that the larger the amount imporied, the greater the ne- 
ceasity of equivalent exporis; anc, ef consequence, the higher 
the prices of the articles ead the greater demand tor 
them in foreign countries, from an) ic ability to pay for 
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them; and that, of necessary consequence, al! impediments on 
foreign commerce are at the expense of those who furnish the 
articles lor that commerce. , 7 

Believing all this, sir, [look with anxiety and alarm t the 
consequences. The countries of Europe are obliged to have 
cotton, itis trne. butthey are not obliged to have ours. It be- 
comes us to look well to the consequences before we make it 
necessary for our customers to look elsewhere, by putting it 
pevond their power to buy of us. In the now trembling balance 
oi demand and supply of that great staple, we should be cau- 
tious how We throw the weight ofa feather in the adverse scale. 
No commercial event in the history of the world has produced 
such consequences as would the destruction of the value, or that 
preat reduction in the price of cotton which a large surplus 
would cause ; 2 . 

Inconclusion, sir, allow me to say, that, inall respect for dis- 
tinguished men whe differ with me, I cannot look at the great 
changes in our fiscal, monetary, and commercial systems, of 
which! regard the present measure as an important part, in 
any other light than as injurious to the whole country, and es- 
pecially to the South; and that, if adopted, when it is too late, 
that section in particular will repent the infatuation, and, with 
emaciated frame and limbs stiffened by the long paralysis, will 
awaken to curse the illusion. 

| take this occasion to say, that, in the course which I have 
felt it my duty to take upon this subject, I have been influenced 
by no vain-g orious confidence in my own judgment, still less 
by an ostentation of firmness in opposing what is supposed to 
be the opinion of the State. No, sir, no. I value my seat on 
this floor very little, indeed; but I do value, above all earthly 
honors, the confidence and approbation of those who sent me 
here; and I declare, in all truth and sincerity, that the loss of 
these would not be compensated by the approval of the world 
besides. My relation to my constituents is not the ordinary one 
of constituent and representative. But, sir, I should be un- 
worthy to represent them, if 1 could hesitate one moment in 
choosing whether L should sacrifice their interest, and my own 
firm and clear conviction of duty, or theit approbation and 
confidence, highly as 1 value them. Constrained to take the 
course Which I have, it was due to my constituents that I 
should present fully the reasons that have influenced me. I 
sincerely thavk the committee for the opportunity it has given 
me of doing eo. 
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REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 


Or MARYLAND. 


In the House of Representatives, May 12, 1838—On the Trea- 
sury Note Pill. 

Mr. Roserrson having meved as, amendment to the Trea- 
sury nete bill, proposing to substitute a provision authorizing a 
joan for the provision authorizing the issue of Treasury notes— 
the hour being fate, and the Committee of the Whole refusing 
motions to rlse—- 

Mr. W. COST JOLINSON said that he did not rise forthe 
purpose of entering upon the general discussion of the bill under 
consideration, and the various amendments which have been 
offere:t. He would not think of doing so at that late hour of the 
night. Nor would he feel authorized in doing so at any subse- 
quent stage ef this discussion, until those membets whohad not 
spoken during (he extra session, or this, upon the various finan- 
cial schemes, had an opportunity of giving their views, as he 
knew that there were many who were anxious to discuss the 
subject. fis purpose was to urge upon the majority, who had 
soviten voted down motions for the committee to rise, with 
leave to sit again, the propriety of an adjournment. He had 
heard no arguisent urged sufficiently strong to convince him 
that this House should spend but a day and a half in examin- 
ing a bill which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue another ton miilions of Government paper—irredeemable 
post notes. I: was agrave subject, involving the whole finan- 
cial policy of the nauon, and operated immediately or remote- 
ly upon no! only the interest of every State, but upon the wel- 
fare of almost every individual in the nation. It should be 
cautiously and wisely examined. Amidall the confusion and 
excitement of (his late night session, it Was impossible to care- 
oo cautiously examine the bill and the amendments of- 
ered, 

But we are told| said Mr. J.j that the bill must be p2ssed to- 
night, for tie Trevsury is empty, and the public creditors, yes, 
the officers of Goverament, are striking loudly at the Treasury 
door, and the sound willreverberate in this Hall. He would say, 
let them strike. ‘The people require relief, and they were first 
in hiscoutemplation. Pass “my bill’ for eight hundred thou- 
sind pounds “to-morrow,” said Henry the Eighth to Edward 
Montague, of the House of Commons, “or else to-morrow this 
head of yours will be off’ The day forsuch logic has passed. 
Tae people have made this House not to be the quiet recording 
office of Executive edicts, but the purse holding as well as the 
purse creating power of Government, in which all money- 
measures shall originate. And it was their design that they 
should befully and feariessly discussed. Obey the Constitn- 
tion and ask for a Joan, and all sides of this House will respond 
favorably to it, though they may grieve at the prodigality or 
bad management which has brought us to such a crisis. 

Where was the plan of relief for the people? When it was 
for the country Ae would rsjoice in supporting it. These 
Treasury notes had not yet reached the pockets of his consti- 
tuents, ulthoug ten taiitions had been issued. If any had been 
in his district, they had found no abiding plaee there; they had 
only passed through 1 in the — of a few travellers, or in 
fransitu with members of Congress. He would never vote 
for any means of revenue or currency that would not enter in- 
to the circulation of the interior of the country, into the busi- 
ness transactions of the farmers, the mechanics, and the retail 
merchants. His district was agricultural, and to that interest 
he turned his thoughts most anxiously, and responded to the 
sentiments of he gentleman from Virginia,(Mr. Mason.] He 
looked to it, and nut at the officers of Government, whether 
high or low. They hada facility of getting along very 
profitably with slignt aid from © at least a certain class 
of them, who were skilled in reading in the distance the signs 
inthe horizon. He meant no reflections upon the upright and 
faithful, eons who regarded themselves as stewards of the ge- 
neral weal. 

Members who doubt the wisdom of these new-invented ex- 
periments are denounced as bank agents. He was fora Nation- 
al Bank, most true, chartered upon safe and salutary princi- 
ples; and it was a severe reflection on Congress, if it‘ had not 
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wisdom enough to frame a charter that would prevent a Bank 
from being an instrument of evil; aud the sagacity of Congress 
was limited, indeed. if it could not frame one to be an institu. 
tion for salutary and beneficial purposes. It was narrow rea- 
soning to argue againat any institution that in possibility it 
might do evil. The same reasoning might be urged to abolish 
Congress; for Congress may doevil. It may levy onerous 
taxes; yet would you, fer that reason, take from it ihe power 
to levy taxes? A degree of confidence, as well as a degree of 
discretion, must be tolerated, or all human institutions must be 
abolished. Bad as human nature is, he believed that its good 
traits preponderated over its evil propensities. 

He would not discuss the subject of a fixed policy of finance 
at thistime. 

There was but one bank in his distriet; its capital did not, he 
be'ieved, exceed one hundred thousand dollars. It was well 
conducted, and he never heard any individual complain of 
either its officers or its mode of doing business. He thought 
banks necessary, and would be the last to wage a general and 
indiscriminate war against them. He would perhaps take 
some more suitable occasion, at least one more congenial with 
his feelings, to trespass upon the time of the House. His ob. 
ject was te urge an adjournment 

The committee must well remember the expectation 
awakened by the chairman of the finaneial committee, when he 
moved, upon one occasion, to lay aside the duelling report in 
order to take up this Treasury note bill; that he stated that 
there would be a full discussion upon it. Can it have been 
forgotten that, in making his long and elaborate opening 
speech, but yesterday, he boldly threw the gauntlet of defiance, 
and fully challenged debate upon the financial schemes of the 
Executive, in which he has so largely participated? After all 
this gallant display, will you shrink from scrutiny? 

The honorable chairman has been adroit andskilful. An ap- 
propriation bill was hurried through, but a short time ago, up- 
on the ground that the public exigencies required its immedi- 
ate passage. It slumbered long in the Senate; and why? Be- 
cause, as was admitted, there was no money in the Treasury. 
Now, this bill, which should have preceded that, was kept in its 
rear, because, forsooth, you must now carry this through by 
storm to give the other effect. And thus bills which lavish or 
create millions are tobe sinuggled through both Houses, and 
both Houses are to be muzzled; and if a member has the auda- 
city to question their wisdom, he is to be denounced. If such 
things OS tolerated, the days of dictatorship and passive obedi- 
ence aretruly at hand. 

You mistake the people, if you suppose that they will cen- 
sure those who ask and demand a full investigation of the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, They will censure and distrust 
those who shrink from it. There is no law of human nature 

recertain. These financial schemes reach, in their opera- 

n, the most remote and hidden fibres of society; and every 
man in the nation has felt the pressure, and looks to Congress 
for some mode of amelioration—some general system of re- 
dress. They do not want to see a Treasury bank, to coin large 
notes which they never see, much leas possess; nov Sub-Trea- 
suries, with their swarms of receivers general, and such digni- 
taries, who are to fatten on the hard earnings of the plain, un- 
pretending, and industrious. 

They do not desire to see the Government separate: from the 
people, and the public servants made proudly superior to their 
masters. He knows but little of the human Leost who believes 
the peoplejwill tolerate it with complacency. Hefhas wrongly 
studied the American character if he believes that the people 
of this nation will endure it. 

Mr. J. was anxious to see the committee rise, and report pro- 
gress, and have the amendments pending printed. He was de- 
siroue to see @ vole tiken upon each amendment preposed. 
But he felt fully assured in saying that if the committee re- 
ported the bill to the House that night, without having leave to 
sit again, no vo'e would be taken on the amenudmente; the same 
vote that would refuse an adjournment would sustain the pre- 
vious question. It was, lie expected, in tho recollection of 
many members of the conimittee, that, during the extra session, 
he had moved an amendment to the Treasury note bill late one 
night,about 12 o’clock, te limit the time of issuing Treasury 
notes; he 6 ep it, with his reasons for offering it. Upon 
the vote on 
votes, upon a division. The next daya gentleman from New 
York, now in his eye,(Mr. Bronson,] picked up his amend- 
ment In the House, and offered it, and it passed almost unani- 
mously. Then ene night’s meditation, or sleep, effected a won- 
derfulchange. {Mr. Bronson said it was true he had offered 
the ainendment of the gentleman from Maryland, but he had 
given notice, in Committee of the Whole, that he should do so. } 

Mr. Jonnson said that he did not allude to it in unkindness, 
and was not annoye: in the least that his name did not appear 
on the journal. It was for a different purpose that he alluded 
toit. He would say, however, that he had also given notice 
that he would renew his motion: he had been urged by the very 
gentleman todo so, which that gentleman must recollect, unless 
he has a lapse ef memory. He had in the House repeatedly 
tried to gain the floor for that purpose; but the Speaker’s eyes 
‘at seldom cheered the dark side of the House where hia seat 
war. 

The gentleman from New York no doubt thought, with many 
of his friends, that all that they had promised would be realized. 
That the issue of the ten millions, authorized by the extra ses- 
sion, would relieve the Treasury and the people, and that there 
would be no repetition of the request for another issue: of ten 
millions; that that issue would be the first and the last. In this 
expectation he thought, at the time, the honorable member 
would be disappointed, He had no doubt at that time tit the 
gentleman from New York would be found, iike Shaks}eare’s 
woodcock, “caught in his own spring:” that he would be forced 
to vote against the amendment of which he ma¢e himeelf the pu- 
tative author. 

Mr. J’s purpose was widely different in moving that amend- 
ment in the committee. He saw, or thonght he saw, a power 
behind the throne, half veiled, half disclosed, that looked with 
anxious eye and open hand at the trembling sceptre, and anxious 
to seize it; and, to achieve such a purpose, was desirous to build 
upa vast Execative paper bank on the ruins of the late monster 
hank; to build up a vast political machine, Lottomed on a conso- 
lidated Executive issue; yes, sir, a monster more hideous than 
— read of in aeephen’ vision. 

hat he had heard in the other end of the Capitol, after what 
he read in the report ef the Secretary of the Treasury at the 
commencement of this session, he was convinced that his early 
impressions were correct. The Secretary aske, u eontin- 


genctes and emergencies, to be allowed to extend the issues blood on the dry sands of Aelia. Under 
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Such is the cautious language: he to be the sole judge. The 
plain English of all is, to give him the power to judge of the 
amount, me, and circumstances, to gradually and progressively 
estab‘ish an Executive bank to iesue a new sort of continental 
paper money. 

It was to avoid such a national calamity that he was induced to 
urge the amendment he did. 

In further proof, it was not until yesterday that the chairman 
moved an amendment, limiting the time for the proposed issue 
Ik was not until he discovered that, without it, his bill would fail 
It was then he adopted Sancho’s philosophy, that half a loaf was 
better than no bread, and coneluded to do himself, with good 
grace, what he would be forced to submit to. 

Ofall the national calamities he would most deplore, the one 
which he would most strive against would be to see the whole 
power over money, exchange, State banks, and commerce, 
swallowed up and devoured by the monster of an Executive 
bank. And this vast machine in the hands of the nost know- 
ing—Mr. Levi Woedbury. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if you were te give him the power to 
establish a paper mill anda reservoir of ink by the side of his 
office, to make paper money at will, he would then have to cal! 
on Congress every year to enlarge his discretion and power. 
Mr. J. had no confidence in his Treasury notes, his Treasury 
circulars, his specie circulars, nor his Treasury orders; they 
change as quick as the chamelion, and are as vacillating as the 
wind. Hie folly has brought the indigent to ruin, and the 
wealthy to want; and yet we are called on to trust to this most 
sapient counsellor. 

fere Mr. Jounson gave way to Mr. Cuamapgrs, who moved 
that the committee should rise: ayes 59, nves 89. 

The Cuair announced that the majority have it. There was 
a great noise and confusion. Some voice asked the Cuair if 
it had voted? He said no. The Cuair then voted in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. J. was about resuming, when Mr. Rossrxrson rose to a 
point of order. Mr. R. said that after the Cuam had decided 
the motion to adjourn, it could not vote. There was too much 
confusion to hear. 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Apams, and. Mr. Ropertson 
spoke. There were many cries of question, and the CHam 
= propounding the question, if the committee would ree, 
when 

Mr. Jonnsow again rose and said that he demanded to know 
if he was not entitled to the floor, as he had only yielded it to 
a privileged question. 

he Curr said he had aright to proceed. (Great noise.) 

Mr. J. said that he believed that the chairman was a member 
of the Naval Committee, and would most respectfully ask him 
if he had ever ascended from the Chesapeake, the Potomac, 
which, from the Indian, meane the river of swans, in one of 
Fulton’s magnificent steamboats. The prospect is beautiful 
you eee net only one of the most beautiful streams in the 
world, but the scenery is picturesque and delightful. When on 
deck, you perceive a most strange optical delusion: a promon- 
tory of land projecting far into the river, and reaching almost 
on the opposite bank to an acute point. You wonder how # 
steamer can pass it; but, as you near it, you find this seeming 
acute angle rounding gradually and most gtacefully, and really 
exhibiting no point at all. This promontory, like the poin: 
started, but not raised, by your decision, is called, by mariners, 
Point No Point. We have, said Mr. J. on the Potomac, as 
many curious points as those started, and as often atrangely 
decided, in this House. In the language of the river melody, 
there is 

Point Look Out, 
Point Look In, 
Point No Point, 
And Point Agin. 
Them you have deelded that we have fust had potat no poin/ 
when we shall have point again, was not for him to determin: . 
He would say, however, that he had no doubt that the genti+- 
man from Virginia was correct, and the Cuatr was wrong; but 
he would yield to the decision of the Cuarr, as he had often per 
ceived that there were gentlemen who were under the influence, 
occasionally, of either optical or mental delusions, and would 
leave it to others to decide, amid the noise and the glimmering 
lights of this Hall, which may have influeaced the Cuair cr 
others. But this was not germain to the subject, er to hiv 
purpose. ; 

He would ask the committee, in all candor, if it was wise to 
legis'ate amid the restive and anxious feeling which has been 
eo often manifested? Was it not due to common courtesy for 
the majority to yield to the urgent feelings of the minority’—a 
majority notonly strong innumber, but powerful in talent—» 
minority that could suspend all action of the committee by re 
tiring, and destroying thereby a quorum. He would not advise 
the mmmority to retire, but he would say that when the hour hand 
antl the minute hand joined at the figure twelve, he would retire 
to his chamber. We would not join further in the contest, to 
see if we could wear out the political or the physical constitu- 
tion the fastest. He would not spend the Sabbath in inquiring if 
Government paper money was a curse or a national blessing. 
His reading and reflections ofthe past had informed hiro that 
Government issues of paper had always resulted in injurious 
consequences. The Royal Bank of France, the Government 
paper issues of Austria and Ruseis, all proved it. The history 
of our own country, the history of bills of eredit—and your 
Treasury notes are nothing more, theugh technical lawyers 
mzy discover a distinction without a difference—from the time 
they were first issued by Massachusetis, in 1690, by New York, 
South Carolina, and the other colonies, by the Revolutionary 
Congree:, in the form o; redeemable continental paper, to the 
present time, have «lvays proved ruinous. And yet you will 
not stop to deliLerate, and to pause, and to counsel, on such 
grave questions, which have snch immense consequences in 
their resu't. To doubt, is to bea ‘cused of suspicion unworthy; 
to oppose, #7 to be denounced, J 

He wouid aek, in candor, ifthere wae not too much of parti- 
gan feeling worked 1})1n these serious national questiens. Ques- 
tions of currency should be divested of all such considerations. 
For one, he grieved at thestrong fanaticism of party which had 
so long existed in thiseountry. No public man, who was not 
ultra on the one side or the other, could receive the confidence 
ofany large portion of the neon. For a, cared not 
for political results, and would freely avow that he always 
looked with distrust upon any party in power, in either State or 
ag eaten ee 
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in this country. Iie that which makes many women in one 
portion af this Usion unsex themselves, to mingle in politica! 
questions; which makes toth of the two strong parties in this 
country cordially dislike, and bitterly persecute, every ligh- 
rioded man who will not be as rancorous as themselves; that 
makee a gentleman, who boldly throws himsell upon his pride 
of feeling, and stands upon his Americanism, and deigas to 
think and to act for himeelf, at once placed between the cross- 
fire of both parties, and denounced by each. The very man 
who most deserves the confidence of the people, is the last, too 
often, to gain it; whilet a time serving politician, who issome- 
times on one eide, sometimes on the other, the loudest wherever 
he is to be found, 's called a patriot, and the most to be caressed 
by each, andthe first to be honored ond promoted. 

Let the Umid and ambidous adopt their own course; he would 
commend the sentiment of his friend from South Carolina, 
{Gen. Tuomason;} do as one’s conscience and judgment ap- 
proves, and truat to the good sense of an honest and high-mind- 
ed constituency. For himself, he would not desire a seat in 
Congresa, if he wasto be muzzled and handcewffed. He would 
not submit hinieell to the debasement for the honor of the place. 

But he bad already said more than twice as much as he had 
intended when he roae; and would conclude by saying that the 
committee might force the question that night, but it would be 
dificult for it to coerce the people into an acquiescence of either 
its policy or its justice. 
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REMARKS OF MR. HARPER, OF OFIIO, 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. HARPER, of Ohio, next rose and said: 

Mr. Chairman. In rising to address you on the subject under 
conatderation, IT am not actuated by a desire (o embarrass the 
Administration in obtaining the necessary supplies to enable it 
to fulfil all ite engagements. Heretofore, I lave deemed it my 
duty, and believed it would bestsubserve the interests of those 
whom I represent on this floor, w hear, rather than toapeak, to 
listen to the voice of experience and wisdom, and noi to delay 
the action of this branch of the National Legislature, by obtrad- 
ing upon itany remarks of mine, in disposing of the numerous 
and! important subjects, of both a public and private Character, 
which, in my estimation, demand a prompt decision. It is 
true, sir, | was well aware it was my privilege; but never, 
until this moment, did T consider it my duty, Sir, | presume 
there is no doubt that the public coffers are empty, or nearly so. 
and, for one, 1 am willing to aid in replenishing them; but I de- 
are to know why this indecenthaste. This bill was taken up 
for conaideration yesterday, for the first tinte. Tt provides 
for issuing ten millions of Treasury notes, at least, and 
as I shall undertake to show, by and by, for a sum greatly 
beyend that amount, UM, at 


need of them, Why, si, one would think the magnitude 
of the eum demanded, to say nothing of the great principle 
involved in this measure, would be an admonition to usail to 
pause and reflect; but not so, the indications are not to be 
mistaken. Indeed, it is uublushingly avowed that this night, the 
last of the week and almost the last hour of the night,this bill must 
be passed through the Committe of the Whole,and be reported to 
the House. Mr. Chairman, you must have observed that, in rela- 
tion to other subjects, from the commencement of the present 
session until yesterday, whether important or unimportant in 


principle or amount, (those which were supposed to be con- 


the time occupied on the questien whether it was proper to 
allow interest on certain claims due by the 
Revolutionary services. But there ia a more recent and nota- 
ble instance. The select committee charged with inquiring 
and reporting to the House the cause of the death of the Hon. 
Mr. Cilley had performed that duty; and the chairman had, 
on behalf of a majority, presented to the House the reault of 
their “ labor of love,’ in the shape of a report, or, as it has 
been said by some,an argument. Days, ay, Weeks, were em- 
yloyed in the discussion of the question of printing that report. 
The question was admitted by allto be an important one; i | 
was one of privilege, affecting every nember on this floor, and 
more immediately the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, | 
the survivor in that unfortunate affair, and those whom he re- 
presented, I is true, some were malicious enough to say that 
that report was looked to as likely to stay the pamanees Lempest 
which at the ume was sweeping ever the lan 


Government tor | 





the Administration, yet i stood in great need of political capi- 
tal; it wanted men as well as money; and hence the chairman 
of the Commitiece of Ways aad Means, (Mr. CamBre.zena,]} 
although he did, on one or two occasions, observe that he 
should be compelled to move for a suspension of the rules for 
the purpose of taking up this bill, yet with what Christian 
meekness he submitted to his fate when that motion was made 
and did not succeed! And, sir, hadi it not been for (he amend- 
ment proposed by the hovorable gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Srucay,] the object of which was to have the names “of 
ail who were present, aiding or abetting in that unfortunate 
transaction, presented to this House,’’ the discussion might, for 
aught I know, be in progress at this hour. The fluttering pro- 
duced by that motion in a certain quarter was obvious, and re- 
sulted in laying the subject on thetable, How long it willsicep | 
there, will be forthe party.to whow the gentleman belongs to 
determine. Other instances might be cited, in which questions | 
received,as they deserved, the free and dispassionate conside- | 
ration of the House; yet, important as they were, they were | 
betas dustin the balance, in comparisen with the question | 
under consideration. : 4 
Yet, sir, this quesiion is to be pressed to a final decision this | 
night, and not asingle hour is to beallowed for reflection, not- 
withstanding the numerous amendments offered by honorable 
gentlemen, all of them important and well worthy of conside- 





ration; the last of which, proposed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr Srvarr,] has not been an hour jn the on of 
the committee, It has been considered heretofore that the Con - 
stitution of the United States, in virtue of the provisions of 
which we are here assembled, secured to usand conferred upon 
usall the powers of a deliberative bedy; and such hasbeen the 
practice heretofore, until within some years past; but now you 
are toact, not leliberate. Here isa bill proposing to tax the 
people ten nutilions of dollars by the issue of Treasury notes to 
that amount; a loan on the part of the Government to supply 
its ordinary expenditures; yes, sir, a loan, disguise it as you 


any time hereafter, the Se- | 
cretary of the Treasury stands, or thinks he stands, in 


7 And, sir, you | 
know that, however desirable the supplies of money may he to 





nected with the party polities of the day exce;ted,) they re- 
ceived a calmand patient investigation. All must remember | 
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may; aad we, the representatives of the people, are not to be 
aliowed the poor privilege of compacing this Lill with the 
amendments which have been or may be proposed to li, and 
deciding which will be the best mode of supplying the wants of 
the Government, and at the same time the leasi onerous and 
burdensome to the people, No; we are told we must pass this 
bill as itis; we must, as was said on another occasion by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means, “ woe the mark ;”’ ‘now is 
the day and new the hour.’’ This bil] must pasa, at this time, 
for the precise amount of ten millions of dollars; and those 
dollars to be in Treasury notes, and nothing else. Yes,air, the 
term “inust”’ has bees employed; this term grated on my eat; 
it is the Janguage of a superior to an inferior. Here, or else- 
where, I permit no man to assume the superiority over me. I 
submit to no dictation from any quarter, nor shall the freemen 
whom I represent be degraded, through me, by an acquiescence 
on my pariin this assumed superiority. To those who are 
friendly to this measure, deliberation is doubUess unnecessary; 
they do notart on their own volition; thereis a mind and an 
impulse elsewhere, which directs all their movements. Happy 
siate of apathy and irresponsibiluy! With me it is otherwise. 
I cannet Consult with those whose interesisIam bound to pro- 
tect. I desire, therefore, a short time for deliberation, that I 
may examine the various propositions before the committee, 
that I may give my support to the ene which, in my opinion, 
will most promote the interests of the people, 

The pertinacity with which the chairman of the Ways and 
Means adheres to this particular mode of furnishing supplies 
for the wants of the Government is to me most extraordinary; 
it caunot surely be from mere pride ef opinion. I know the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. GusHino] thinks it is; and 
that as Dr. Sangrado wrote a book to prove the great utility of 
warm water and depletion in the cure of all manner of diseases, 
so the Administration, having, at the last and present session 
been in favor of this particular mode of supplying the wants of 
the Treasury, are determined to adhere to it, regardless of its 
propriety as a financial measure, or its effects on the great inte- 
rests of the country, Mr. Chairman, I cannot but think that 
there are other and more powerful reasons influencing the 
friends ofthis measure than pride of opinion. The Administra- 
tion has been repeatediy charged, and 1 am not aware that the 
charge has been denied, with a desire to establish a Treasury 
bank. Pass this bill, and the first siep, which is always the 
most important, willhave been taken. In proof that such isthe 
design, ] beg leave to cal your attention to the annual message 
of the late President of the United States to Congress, in Decem- 
ber, 130. In speaking of the propriety of recharte:ing the 
Bank of the United States, he says: 

“Nothing has occurred to lessen, in any degree, the dangers 
which many of our ciuzens apprehended from that institution 
as at present organized. Ip the spirit efimprovement and com- 
promise which distinguishes our country and its institutions, it 
becomes us to inquire whether it be not possible to secure the 
advantages afforded by the present Bank, through the agency of 
a Rank of the Uni'ed States, so modified as to obviate constitu- 
tional and other objections. Jt is thought practicable to or- 
ganizesuch a bank, with the necessary officers, as « branch of 
the Treasury Depariment, based upon the public and indi- 
cidual deposiles, without power te make loans or purchase 
property, which shall remit the funds of the Government; and 
the expense of which may be paid, if thought advisable, by al- 
lowing its officers to sell bills of exchange to private inditidu- 
als at a moderate premium.” 

From the period when this message was delivered until the 
close of the late Ado.inistuation, whenever allusion was made 
by the late President of the United States, in his intercourse with 
Congress, in relation to this subject, the same doctrine was.in- 
culcated, Well, six, ihe present Executive, prior to his election, 
declared that, should he be so fortunate as to be elected Presi- 
dent, his highest amition would be to be the honore! instru- 
ment of carrying out the great privciples of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, and “walking generally in his footsteps;” and the very 
firet step taken by him was in strict compliance with this pro- 
mise. When we assembled here at the Jast or extra session, as 
it is cometimes called, for the purpose, and no other, as we were 
told, of providing supplies for the, wants of the Government, 
one of the meaus recominended by the President in his message, 
to effect that object, was by the issue of Treasury notes. He 
says: 

“It is not proposed to procure the required amount by loans 
or increased taxation. There are now in the Treasury nine 
million three hundred and sixty seven thousand 1wo hundred 
and fourteen dollars, directed by the act of the 23d June, 1836, 
to be deposited with the States in October next. This sum, if 
so deposited, will be subject, under the law, to be recalled, if 
needed to defray existing appropriations; and as it is now evi- 
dent that the whole, or the principal part of it, will be wanted 
for that purpose, it appears most proper that the deposite should 
be withheld, Until the amount can be collected from the banks, 
Treasury notes may be temporarily issued, to be gradually 
redeemed as it is received ”” 

I: is true, the President is not very specific on this subject; 
he was too much engrossed in discoursing about banks and 
bank paper, about the constitutional currency, the transfer and 
safe-keeping of the public money, and that great and “crown- 
ing mercy,” the divorce of Bank and State, and the establish- 
ment of the Sub-Treasury echeme. But, sir, his Secretary of 
the Treasury was more communicative in his report accom- 
panying the message of the President. He is quite explicit. 
Speakieg of the means best adapted to supplying the wants of 
the Treasury, he says: 

“One would be, (o authorize the issue of Treasury notes, re- 
ceivable for al] public dues, but without interest. These would 
differ from the drafis or checks now in use, only as the latter 
are given for immediate payment, and drawn on persons or 
banks having public money sufficient to meet them, and, conse- 
quently, the helders must be exposed to the treuble and ex- 
pense of presenting them at the places where payable; still 
they are neaily on a par with specie. In the present ed 
state of bank paper and exchange, and in the favorable condi- 
tion of the General Government, by its ample resources and 
exemption from pecuniary liabilities, to impart the greatest 
confidence in respect to the redemption of such notea, it is 
probable that they would readily be taken at par by most of the 

mblic creditors. Especially would this be likely to happen 

rovided they were issued in denominations as low as fwenty, 
Afly, and one hundred dollurs.”’ : 

la accordance with the recommendation of the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Congress ed the act of the 
12th of October, 1837, authorizing the emission.of ten millions 
of Treasury notes. The measure was with great 
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rel.ciauce by many, as they asserted at the time, and may 

were \he gpaeeeee, publicly and privately, then, and suc 

has ‘cen the case at the present session, that never would the 

aguiu sanction another emission of Treasury notes. The excuse 
fox resorting to this unusual mode of repleiishing the Treasur 

at (iit time was, that there existed a great pressure in the trade 
an commerce of the country, produced by what was called 
revision in trade, and the suspension of specie payments b 

the banks. That this state of things weal be of short dure, 
tio, as the causes were temporary which produced It, 80 @ 
tel, porary relief to the Treasury, by authorizing the issuing of 
ter, millions of dollars of Treasury notes, would relieve it of 
al} en barrassment; and thereafier the Government would re. 
sor! ‘> the usual mode of raising money to supply the wants of 
the ‘Treasury. But, sir, it seems that this method of raising the 
sup); ies is lobe the settled policy of the Administration; that a 
Ticasary bank in fact, whatever it may be in name, is to be 
esi..itisiied. You doubtiess remember that the bill, as reported 
by tie Committee of Ways and Means, at the last session of 
Co... :e8s, contained no limitation as io the time in which the 
no: should be issued, nor did it contain any provision for cag. 
ce! i. « them after they should be returned to the. Treasury, 
The ;-coviao to the 12th section, which provides for this o 
wi «copted by the House, on the motion of the honorable gen- 
Ue.on from Kentucky, [Mr. SoutHcars.} But for this pro. 

vis», (he notes might, and no duubt would, have been reissyed: 

so Uist, instead of furnishing the Government with supplies to 
the amount of tern millions, a grant, in effect, would have been 
mz 'c of thirty or forty millions; the amount depending, alone 

on the discretion of the Secretary ofthe Treasury. Tad the bil] 
pa. sed without the proviso, does any man believe we should be 
ca)‘c.! on at this time for an additional ten millions? I, for one 

do iwt. The Treasury would, in that event, have been as inde. 
pendent of Congress as it desires to be of the people. 

\ell, sir, the bill on your table provides for issuing ten mil- 
lious cf Treasury notes, in pursuance of the act of the 12th of 
Octwber, 1837; but it does not provide that, when received in 
payiucnt by the Treasury, they shall be cancelled, in pursu- 
ance of the provision of that act. On the contrary, it is avowed 
tha: i is intended they shall be reissued, if, in the opinion of 
the Treasury Department, it shall be necessary so to do. In- 
dee:'. ‘he President, in his recent message on this subject, says: 

“le principal difficulty arises from a prohibition in the pre 
sen |.Ww to reissue such Treasury notesas might be paid in be- 
fore (cy fall due, and may be effectually obviated by giving the 
Treasury during the whole year the benefit of the full amount 
originally authorized; the remedy would seem to be obvious 
end enry’ 

Aud the Secretary in his communication accompanying that 
messae. reiterates substantially the same thing. Ilere, then, 
we havea Treasury bank, established by a bill not containing 
as mony lines asit grants millions of capital. 

Mr. « airman, the people of this country are not yet prepared 
for this a lditional experiment. They have not forgotten that 
in the early history of our country, when we were engaged in the 
doub i:.) but glorious struggle for liberty and independence, 
with vailant and powerful nation, the Congress of that day 
was C.inpclled to resort to continental money to supply the 
want: vo! an exhausted Treasury. Even then it was done with 
relucia ce. Whatexcuse can now be given to the people for 
resor'ii-¢ (o the same means for the same purpose? I am notto 
be told ‘iat, inasmuch as we are now a more numerous and 
poweriul people, possessed of boundless resources, vigor- 
out #ici enterprising, at peace with the whole world, and 
the Government of tat period was engaged in war, the peo- 
ple few in number, and their limited resources dried up 
by the vicissitudes incident to that state of things, it is, 
therefore, proper now, as it wes indispensable then. This an- 
swer, sir, will not satiefy the country. The people will see that 
now, as then, the Government has resorted to a paper cur- 
rency, {yuuded on no capital other than its credit; and the re- 
cent discovery, promulgated for the first time in another part of 
this Capitol, that a paper currency, founded on the credit and 
resources of the Government, was superior to that supported by 
actual capital, and convertible into specie at any time at the 
pleasure of the holder, has uot, so far as I know, met with a 
favorable response from any quarter. It is a financial heresy, 
whose author, for the sake of being thought vriginal, has in this 
respect rendered himself ridiculous. The history of the coun- 
try furnishes no example of a resort to Treasury notes for the 
porposes oj the Government, except in times of war, and then 
only when all other means of supplying the Treasury had failed. 
But now, in a period of profound peace, with all the elements 
of prosperit y scattered around usin rich profusion, this system 
is attempted to be fastened on the country, not as a tem 
measure, but one permanent in its character. For the chairman 
of the Commitiee of Waysand Means has informed us that it is 
not expected that the revenue derived from the usual and ordi- 
nary sources will, for the ensuing three or four years, be suffi- 
cient to defray the ordinary expenditures of the Government; 
and thus, with the ten millions granted by the bill on your table, 
with the liberty to reissue it at pleasure, to say nothing of the 
calls that may hereafier be made on Congress for a similar pur- 
pose, or for laws to enable the Department to carry those already 
enacted into effect, you have a great Treasury or Government 
bank; ay, sir, a very monster, under the sole control of the Presi- 
dent, to be managed and directed by him alone; a great conti- 
nental pa factory, in comparison of whose power and influ- 
ence al banks in this Union, great and small, and of the 
dangerous tendencies of which so much has recently been “said 
or sung,’’ are but molehills toa mountain. 

Mr. Chairman, it is admitted on all hands that the act of the 
12th of October last, and the bill now under consideration, pro- 
vide in effect for a loan; ‘hat is, they create a national debt te 
the amount of Treasury notes issued and to be reissued under 
their provisions. If this be so, and no man can deny it, why 
not have recourse toa loan at once? Why resort to the pitiful 
subterfuge of calling this “A bill to carry into effect an act, ap- 
proved the 12th ar of October, 18°7,”’ “to authorize the 
of Treasury n ” " Why not deal fairly with the people, 
not have recourse to deception, to rection, and urge that 
aia ner a any ee 

t law is t ts suscepti 
of re adlace telkedh ensbeontions indeed, the difftculty 
ssegunse Se thet, antes the instructions of the Secretary of 

Treasury, i's provisions have been carried into effect too 
soon. Resort, then, sir, to a loan at once; createa national 
—- —_ on een teceaenien from oo 
; do not permit a to you pre- 
to the people a full and fair aecount of steward- 

ship. io due to them, for this Government ie theirs; 
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you are avout to incur will be their debt, and they will have it 
Lopays Fs and what does not always seem presentty the minis 
ol geaviomen, we are the people 8 servants, vet their masters) 
Go, tion, to the people, and state to them frankly the wretched 
and bankvupt condition of Ufe National Treasury; let them see 
how, ina few short years, the country, from a bighand paliny 
state of prosperity, bas been reduced to comparative bankrupt 
cy, the channels of their prsoaisy deied up, andthe bright 
and joyous expsctation of precuring a competeney, at least, if 
yor Wealth, for themselves and for their children, changed into 
doubt and unceriainty as (o the fulure, if not intoabsolute and 
hopeless despair; present to them your empty cetlers, and say 
to them, we desire to fill them with Treasury notes. Yes, sir, 
these very coffers, which you were told and taught to believe, 
for some years past, were to be filled to overflowiag with gold 
and silver, are to be the receptacles of Treasury notes only; or, 
in other words, continental money—yes, I repeat, continental 
money, for such it is, in principle, beyond dispute; and the fact 
that because of the ability of the Government to pay, eo that 
they may not depreciate, as did those issued during the war of 
Revolution, can make no difference. Say to them, also, that 
the expenditures of the present year are es\imated at not less 
than thirty-seven millions of dollars, and that the revenue ex- 
jected to be derived from all the sources heretofore relied on 
for that parpose will not exceed twelve or fourteen millions; 
that ‘that sum would have been sufficient to defray all the ex- 
nses of the Government ten years ago; that, by some myste- 
rious eperation of the promised retrenchment and reform, the 
promise works practically in an inverse ratio, increasing the ex- 
se of the civil list in that short period of time near three- 
fuld; and the amount that may be wanted over the amount re- 
ceived is to be supplied by issuing and reissuing Treasury notes. 
Well, sir, this d sclosure, brief and imperfect as itis, may ex- 
cite some surprise; nevertheless, my life for it, the people will 
cheerfully grant you any sum that may be necessary to pre- 
serve the faith of ths Government, and enable it to discharge 
the just claims of all its creditors; they will not stop to inquire 
who brought about the present state of things, nor who at pre- 
seut administers the affairs of the nation; they will reflect that 
it is their country, and, being eo, “with all its faults, they will 
love it still.”’ 

Bat, sir, they wiil demand, and I,a representative of a por- 
tion of the people, here in my place, demand in their_ behalf, 
that there shall be presented to us here a clear and explicit 
siatement, not only of the wants of the Government, but par- 
ticularly of all the means in its. power which may be applica- 
ble to the supp!y of those wants, I» England, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presents his budget, containing a clear and 
succinet statement ofthe amount required for the support of 
the Government, and likewise all the sources from which he 
proposes to raise the required sum, “to his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons;”’ and they are free to choose as to the amount grant- 
ed, as well as the means of supplying that grant; nor could that 
minister be susiained an hour who would undertake to invade 
that right, and dictate to the representatives of the people the 
manner in which the supplies should be raised. And shall we. 
representatives of the freest ome upon earth, (we are so at 
least inthe ry, whatever may be our situation practically,) 
yield a p wer conierred on us alone by the Constitution; trans- 
fer the purse-strings of the nation, which, by that Constitution, 
are place:! exclusively in our hands, to any other department of 
the Governmeni? I, for one, will never consent to do so; purpose 
your loan, sir; the proposition shall have my support, rather than 
the bill on your table. Thecreation of a nationabdebt appears 
to be inevitable; let be done, then, in the way most likely to 
benefit the country; or, rather, inthe way most likely tobe the 
least burdensome to the people; but this direct method meets 
with no favor from the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, ail those who act with him here; they say there is 
nothing in this world “like parmaceti, ‘tis the sovereignest 
thing on earth for an inward bruise;” nothing like Treasury 
notes, paper money. This isthe medicine which is to eradicate 
all the dizeases of the body politic; it will replenish the 
Treasury ; sil as for the trade and and business of the country, 
they are to be left to take care of themselves. ‘The people 
are inthe habit of expecting too much from the Government.” 
Rather than a !ont thissystem asa permanent one, and I have 
shown that ii is the intention of its friends to make it so, you 
had betier have recourse (o a direct (ax, to meet the present 
pressing emergency; that plan would be less insidious than the 
one under consideration; it would have the merit of being, 
what is exceedingly rare these times, open and undiapuioed, 
and it would have this additional claim to consideration: it 
would fairly test the correctness of anew maxim in political 
economy; that is, “that it is the producer, and not the consu- 
mer, that pays al the taxes in this country.” Besides, the 
committee world doubtless be charmed with the elequence of 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rugrr] on this eub- 
ject, and the public opinion enlightened and corrected on this 
very interesting questien; moreover, the people would then 
know the precise amountof taxes paid by them forthe suppoit 
of the Government, and would hold those who administered it 
to astrict account intheir expenditures. Bat, sir, if it should 
be thought that ihe wee yt has been sufficiently afflicted alrea- 
dy with experiments, and it would therefore be unwise to try a 
new one, why not, as I have already said, authorize a loan? It 
can be obtained on favorable terme, and in ‘‘the constitutional 
currency; you need not receive it in “bank rags,” and there- 
by subject yourself to the odious appellation of “rag baron,’’ 
but in goldand silver,the great increase of which, in most of 
our commercial cities, within a short time, is matter of pu lic 
notoriety. This mode of raising supplies is not new in the his- 


tory of the country; it has been adopted by almost every Ad- — 


ministration, and always, heretofore, in jeep nee to issuing 
Treasury notes; and snrely the present Chi 

not r it degrading to follow the example of Wash 
Jefferson, Madispn. and Monroe. By so doing you will inerease 


the circulating medium by the amount borrowed and paid out 
tothe creditors of the Government; it would find its way into 


all the channelsof trade and industry, and exercise an impor 
tant influence in stimulating the one,and rewa 

But, sir, there is st#ll an 
the Treasury may be supplied, at least for the 
the amendment offered by the honorable 


lions of Treasury notes, as a present relief; and, if that shail 
de found insufficient to enable the Government to di 
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{ so doing you will effect a two told object: you will obtain money, 


andwhat, in the estimation of some gentlemen, is ef much 
more importance, you will have so far obtaineda divorce be- 
tween Bank an! Staie. Do more: call upon the numerous de- 
faulters to the Government, as well those who are in. as those 
who sre out of office, aud, as Isholl show by end by. have in 
their possession asum not less than six millions of dollars: 
from this source you may realize something; itis vot probable 
it will be much; be it more or less, we ave entitled to it. The 
propriety of this course isto my mind obvious; itis what every 
prudent man weuld do in his own case; and what is wise in 
an individual cannot be unwise in the Government, in regard 
to this question. 

Sr, the people whom I represeat have a deep interest in this 
question. Although they*reside in the interior, they are never- 
theless extensively engaged in trade, manufactures, and the me- 
chanical arts, as well as inagriculture. By their indomitable 
perseverance, industry, and enterprise, they have hitherto been 
highly prosperous; but they, in common with the whole coun- 
try, are experiencing at this time the effectsof the series of ex- 
periments which have beenin progress for some years past, in 
the disordered state of the currency and exchanges, in the re- 
duced price of their agricultural productions, and the prostra- 
tion of confidence and credit. Their progress, however, has 
only been impeded, not stopped; and they look forward with 
confidence to the period when experiments will cease. Sir, the 
bill on your table cannot produce any such resul's, nor is it pre- 
tended that it will. Your Treasury notes cannot pass mto ge- 
neral circulation. Their circulation will be limited to the nar- 
row circle of the commercial cities. They wi!l travel from the 
Treasury Department tc Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, and back again; they will be received in payment of 
the customs and public lands; and thus a currency is es‘ablished 
for the Government and its creditors alone, and tn which the 
great body of the people can have no participation. It wil] not 
stop to inquire into the constitutionality of such a measure; it 
is sufficient for my purpose that it is partial, and therefore un- 
just. The people of the West have alreatly suffered greatly by 
the operation of the Treasury circular, which has been in force 
something less thantwoyears. They have been compelled to 
obtain specie to pay for the lands they purchased, ata high 
premium, when, at the rame time, other debtors—those, for 
Instance, who owed the Government for duties—could make 

ay ment in the ordinary circulating medium. This distinetion 
iz odious enough; but itseems there isto be, in effect, an ad- 
ditional one, by the passage of this bill Your Treasury notes 
may be obtained by these who are indebted to your custom- 
houses, but not by those who want to purchase lands. They 
will not be found in the West. And I venture the assertion, 
that notone man in a thousand, in that quarter of the Union, 
has ever owned one, if, indeed, hie eyes have ever been blessed 
by the sight of one. 

Mr. Chairman, the country has for years past been taught to 
believe, by those whospoke, or professed to speak, for the Ad- 
ministration, that this was a hard money Government; that cold 
and silver was the only currency recognised by the Constitu- 
tion, and that the hands of the people ought no longer to be 
soiled by coming in contact with bank paper. Indeed, the pre- 
cise period when this golden age would commence, was confi- 
dently predicted. You will remember, sir, no ‘oubt, what giit- 
tering visions were presented to the imagination of the people. 
Silken purses, filled with “ mintdrops” and “ yellow boys,” it 
was said, would line the pockets ef every man in the communi- 
ty, and our majestic rivers would bear on their broad bosoms 
cargoes of the sime precious materials. Well, sir. the time is 
posse, and the prediction has not been fulfilled We have hal 
ail the tokens that precede, but not the golden shower; and at 
this moment the mass of the community are left to struggle on 
with irredeemable paper as their currency, while the party in 
power is secking toestablish for the Government, and i's debtors 
and creditors, a currency of Treasury notes, and refusing to at’, 
even indirectly. in relieving the country from its present embar- 
rassments. The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means appears to be aware that the pretended effort of esta- 
blishing an entire metallic currency has signally failed; and that 
delusions, too, must end some time; for we find him suddenly 
deeply enamoured with the new system of banking recently 
adopted ty the Legislature of the State of New York. This may 
be owing to the circumstance that the pian is yet to be tested, 
and is, therefore, an experiment; or it may be accounted for, per- 
hajys, in consequence of the result of the recent elections in that 
State. Whatever the reason may be, the country will learn 
with surprise that all the efforts that have been made to decry 
and put down banks and bank credit are to cease; and that one 
who led the van in the assault on both, now declares that 
“among the most encoursging events of the day, is the great re. 
form measure—the free banking law of New York.’’ Well, 
sir, I sincerely hope all his bright anticipations may be more 
than realized. He said, also, “that the passage ofthat act ought 
to be « subject of general congratulation.”’ Me it so; but, in his 
felicitations on this subject, I pray him not te forget that there 
are other banks in New York, considering their parentage, that 
have some claim to the friendiy regards of himee!f and h's 
friends: and I cannot but think they will receive it, now that the 
golden bubble has bursted, and banking is aguin about to meet 
with favor. 

Mr. Chairman, after eering the speech of the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means to which I 
have alluded, and although there was much in is that was ea!- 
culated to excite surprive and irritation, I was not prepared to 
near the sentiments and arguments uttered on this floor, which 
were avowed ani urged bv another member of the Commitice 


. of Ways and Means, (Mr. Ruzrt.] It istrue, 1 anticipated all 


the manifestations of zeal which usually characterize new con- 
verts, but I did not expect to hear those with whom he had eo 
recently professed to act, openly denounced, the whole series of 
measures of the Administration, past and present, approved 
and eulogized, and a portion ofthe community threatened to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of mob law, if we, who are 
unfriendly to this measure, freemen ourselves, and the repre- 
sentatives of freemen, should dare to hesitate, or threw the 
slightest obstacle in the wa y of the passage of the bill. I demand, 
sir, by what authority such sentiments are promulgated. . If it 
is derived from his new alliance, he oe fi : it ee ye 
is in virtue of his being a representative of what is ca'led. by 
way of minence, “ the landed interest of the South.” \ct 
me tell , there is a landed interest in this country elee where; 

is a landed interest in the West, “every rood of which 
can sustain its man,”’ and that man a freeman. He will find 
that neither he nor those with whom he acts can effect t:eir ob- 
by intimidation, J, as one of the representatives of the free 
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men of the West, herein my place, denounce not oniy the sen. 
uments which he has uttered, but lauch such threais to scorn 
The honorable gentiemanh says Giat he has never seen any evi 
dence to justify the charge that the Administration has, ot ar y 
tine, Intailesie! a dispesiien to injure, much lest destroy, 
ever the banksor the credit system which has so long existed 
inthe country. dfas he forgetien, that, from the pertod the de 

structive seatiment was announce, ot “ perish credit, perish 
commer: e,”? ta this Capitol, dewn to this bour, the leaders ef the 
party In Congress, and in the country, as well asthe public 
press, official and unaoflicial, have been incessant ja denoun: ms 
the whole credit system as anti-republicau in ite tendencies, 
“making the rich richer, aad the poor noorer,’ and equally de. 
structive of morals and equal rights? Lies he forgotien, sir, that 
it was announced froma high quarter, “that all who deal on 
borrowed capital ought to break; that those interested in banks, 
and men of property generally, were called © rag barons” and 
* monepolists;’’ and that the banks had but recently, from the 
same high quarter, been charged with unbeard of treachery? If 
the gentleman is ignorant of all thie, and much more ot the 
same character that might be adduced to prove thatthe Govern. 
mentinduced the people to believe that it was for their intereert 
to put down bank paper and destroy credit, and Lam bound to 
believe that he is, Lcannotconsider him good authority in re- 
gard to the disposition of the Administration, at this time, in re 

lation to those interests; he is but in his noviciate in the politi 

cal church to which he has se recently unitcd himself, and hae 
not, as yet, been permitted to know its higher mysteries. He is, 
as yet, inthe chrysalis state, and when he eliall have passed (rom 
that, and acquired full vigor and proportions, he will be able to 
take a more lofty flightand extended view; then he will discover 
thatthere is some evidence of what has been beliewed, by a 
arge portion of the people, to have been the intention of the Go 
vernment, for years past, In relation to the aulvectto which I 
have alluded. Before Lean be satisfiedin thie point, sir ts ‘i 
have assuraiuces “ from the fathers of theehurch, and not from 
the junior apprentices of the law,”? as was once sald on this floor 
on another occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorabie centleman has been singularly 
unfortunate in relation to another transaction connected with 
this subject. He has said that, afier the removal of the depo- 
sites from the Bank of the United States, the State banks had 
wooed the Government wie an alliance with them: and he 
ca'ls ita meretricious alliance: and, when they had consamma 
ed thew purpose, they violated their plighted troth, and played 
the wantoa. Now, sir, the reverse of this ia the fact. lsu; 
posed it Was a matterof pul 1ouoriely. kuown to every one, 
thai, at the period alluded to, an individual, now high in office, 
andthen high in the confidence of the Acmiaisivation, wes 
commissioned to visit the various banks mn certain paris of the 
Union, and aseceriain the termson which they would receive, 
disburse, and safely keep the pubhe money that might be dep 
sited with them by the Government. And thus, sir, the alii 
ance, if there Was one, Was formed at the selicitation of the 
Government; and the banks were advised, by the then Serro- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, to be liberal in their dise sunts; and his 
successor, down to a very recent period, has uniformly declay ed 
that they had performed their duty to (ie Gevernient and the 
country with the utmost fidelity. They may have played the 
wanton; but, if so, it was by the procurement and with the 
connivance of the Govesnment And now, afer procurwg 
this meretricions alliance, and having spent the honey moon 
sinful dalliance, they have been “cust, like a loatheome weed, 
away.” 

Mr. Chairman, the anxiety evinced in a certain quaiter for 
the passage of this bill cannot be misunderstood, It is the 
avant courier to another measure, which has deeply excited ihe 
publie mind; and which, if the late indicaitons of public opi 
nion may be relied on, has received the decided reprobation of 
the people. T allude to what has at one time Leen called the 
divorce bil. at another the Sub-Treasury, and agein tha love 
pendent Treasury bill. Bat for the honorable gentlen ar 
anxiety on this subject. Lam confident that, with hisclearp r 
ce ptior sand vigorous mind. be would find nothing in the tyil 
on your table te recommend it to his support. Now, sir, thi 
consideration furnishes, to me, a decided objection ‘asamat tie 
measure. It is adinitted that, without authority of liw, (Dwi l 
not say contrary to law,) this Sub-Treasury scheme has Leen 
in force for at least one year; and, toacertain extent. and from 
necessity, ever since the existence of the Government. It isa 
very true that the collectors of the customs and the reccivers cf 
money for the sales of public lands have not been provided, t 
the public expense, with vaults, safes, or bolts aed bara, nor 
wth keys, atlof which ave provided for by the bill which has 
passed the other House of Congress, commonly ca.) d te Bub 
Treasury bill. It has been be hevec, heretofore, that these thi es 
would furnish Jitile addisior al security in preeerv ny the pubue 
treasure, and that the only sure reliance for that purp»e wis 
the selection of honest and cempetent men to receive and poy 
over the public money. Wel!, sir, to test the security thue af- 
forded, let us look at the reports laid on our tabies, from time to 
time, by the Secretary of the Treasury. I confess my inab.lity 
fuilyto comprehend these mystical and mystified documents; 
but enouch can be gleaned fro them to show that the less mo 
ney isintrusted in the keeping of there Sub-Treasurers, the 
more will be found in the Treasury; end this! will undertake 
to prove. 

‘Tie President in his communication of the 10th, vaya, © that, 
wth over twenty-eight millions in deposite with the Sates, 
and over fifteen millions due from intividuale and banks, the 
United States are, from the situation in which there tunds sre 
placed, in immediate dungei of being uuable to discharge with 
guod faith and promptitude the various obligat'ons of the Go- 
verpmeni. And the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in his repert 
in December last, says there is dye from bonke “ four million 
six hundredan! nine thowsand dollars,” and * four millions of 
merchants’ bonds;” call it.in all, nine millions; deduct this 
sum from “fifteen millions due from banks and individuale,’”’ 
and there isthe sum ef six millions anaccounted for. This 
sum must be in the hands of individuais, agert= of the Covern- 
ment. If it is unavailable, those who have or had it in their 
keeping are defaulters. and whether inor out of office cannot 
be ascertained; for, although this information was required ex- 
plicitly by the resolution of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
givia, (Mr. Gartanp.) it haa not been furnished. Nor, sir, is 
the amount surprising, when it appears, by the report of the Re- 
cretary of the ury of the 17thof January last, that Little- 
bury fiawkine, receiver of the public money at Helena, Arkan- 
sas, not now in office, as late as the month of November, 1435, 
was a defauiter to the amount of $115,462 94. Ore in office as 
late asthe Slet of August, 1837, the receiver of public money 
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at Colum sas, Mississippi, in the eum of $61,549 98. And V. 
M. Gare we. who made the investigation in this Care, under 
the derections of the Secretary of the Treasury, recommenda 


ni yt, do relation to it, the doctrine of the fable of the 
fox aol the flies; he says: “You will not therefore be surprised 
Wf frecom i} his being retained, in preference to another ap- 


pomimnent; for he haa his hands full now, and will not be dis- 
posed to apectlate any more.’ I give you these as examples; 
they are taken from the reports of the Treasary Department, 
where many cases of aaimilac Character may be found. 

Mr. Chatrman, it is not my purpose to insutute a comparison 
eiween iodividus's or Sub-Treasucers aod banks in regard to 
1¢ wale-keeping of the public money, nor wheiher the disasters 
{ che times have been brought about by thelr misconduct or a 

wries ol mprovident measures on the partot the Government 
This, under present circumstances, would be more curious than 
wise. Ido not stand here the advocate or the apologist of the 
banks. [ have no connection with them; I am neither president, 
cashier, director, stockholder, nor debtor, of any bank lv ew 
them, however, aa State insulutions, deriving their charters |i ora 
the State Legislatires; a large portion of them created by the 
friends of those in power. As such, Lhold they are not acey int- 
able to the Goverament of the United States; and thatan atte npt 
» make them #o, ether directly or indirectly, is an Invaaic 0 of 
the rightaof the States. They are accountable to the power 
irom whom they derived their authority, and t no other power 


onearth, ‘This, sir, is not the tribunal to try, condemn, and sen- 
tence them, mort proper forum in which to aswall them with 
course and Vulgar epithets, selected from the party newspapers 


ofthe day. With much more propriety might the honorabie 
ntieman have arraigned the numerous detfaulters by whose 
malfeasance the country has lost, or is about vo lose, some mil- 


lion Thtein a subject chat might well excite his virtuous In- 
tirnation: but he has been content to rail at banks, Capitalists, 
snd what he is pleased to term monopolists, alone, and promul 
vate, in relation to them, doctrines destructive of all law and so- 
tal erder, and eubversive of the just rights of the States. 
Coming from any quarter, this would excite surprise; but, 

ming from Whence it does, ih may well excite astenisoment. 
But, sir, thie may be ow mean of effecting the dirorce; but l 
would advise gentieme. to turn their attention to another di- 

wee that seems likely to result in an entire separation of the 
people from the Administiate n and which the signs ef the mes 
in the Bast, the North, and the West, appear to indicate will 
soon be consummated 


Mr. Chairman, tam prepa ed to furnish the Government with 


mple means to discharge, with good faith and promptitude, its 
pecuniary obligadons. I would be recreant to the character of 
the State which | have the boner in part to represent were I to 
do otherwise. She hava deep stake in the honor and prosperity 
ot the country, end has shown her devotton to bot. in a more 
gloomy period of our history than the present. She will do so 
atti! All she oska isto be permitted to decide, on a great ques 
uion like the preaent, unawed and uninfluenced by party arro- 
gance or official dictation. ‘This right she has never yielded, 
lnever will, with my consent. And should the period un- 
fortunately arrive When she is prepared to do so, I, fer one, will 
be found ministering at the allar where the sacrifice is made 
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On the new Trewury Note B 
Me. CRITTENDEN seid that the bill under considerations 
leratood aud explamed by 1s friends, was intended to au- 
rizo the Treesury Department to issue ten millions of Trea- 
ry notes, to be applied in aid of the current revenue, to dis- 
expenses of the Government. After a long course 
undiess extwavagance, the Adminisivatwon has reached a 
portat which the ordinary revenues have Proved Inadequate 
) expenditure of Government, and the Representatives of 
e are called upon by the President to furnish ex raor- 

dinary supplies in Use form ef Treasury notes 

Mr. C, was not prepared to say, as it had been argued by 
some, that Congress had not the power te authorize the issue of 
Treasury notes. But nh was a power eo suacepuble of the most 
dangerous abuee, that it could scarcely be exercised too watily, 
or watched with too much jealousy. 

Our Government is surrounded by motives and temptations 
to extravagance in the use of the public money. Tie very ha- 
bit of voting and expending necessary millions begets a cisre- 
gard of public money, without taktag lute account the mulu- 
tude of other causes, honest and dishonest, that lead to prodi- 
gality. Against this evil tendency there ts no other safe check 
or security but in the people, whose interest must ever be op. 
posed to it, and in the responsibility of their rulers to them. 
But, to apply the corrective, it Is necessary that the people 
should Anow and feel the existence of that evil; and the more 
sensibly and immediately they are made to feel it, the more 
certainly will they redress ut. If wastefulnes# on the part of 
Government could always be accompanied by an immediate 
increase of the burdens of the people-—il extravamance and taxa- 
von could go together, hand in hand, prodigal rulers would nut 
be long allowed in this country to abuse their places. But by 
thie mode of issuing the promissory notes of the people—called 
Vreasury notes—the Government moves softly on, and escapes, 
as it were, from the people, and the public scruuny. Its exua- 
vagance may be increased, and “fed fat” by the facility with 
which it supplies itseit with means. And while the Govern- 
ment is thus corrupted, and the country ran in debt, nothing ia 
done to awaken the people to their truesituation, No new taxa. 
dion warne them of the extravagance of their rulers, and all 
pressure upon them is carefuily avoided, while Government is 
heaping up the materials of a national debt, in the fourm of 
Treasury notes. Indeed, the first part of this process towaris 
a national debt is rather of an asreeable and animating charac- 
ter to the community, and puts out of sight all other conse- 
quences. These Treasury-notes seem to descend upon them as 
ihe mere emanations of a beneficent Government—as the un- 
purchased an. fraittul showers of Heaven, that come without 
money and without price. 

But this delusion cannot last always; and after it comes the 
end—the bitter end, when all disguise must cease; when the 
people must find themselves saddled with burdens that they 
hardly knew of, and when the tax-gatherer must go forth to 

lect from them, in some shape or other, the money that will 
sonecessary to discharge the debt imposed upon thein, with all 
its accumulated interest. 

The primary and proper mode of supplying the public 
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Treasury was by taxation; and when that was inadequate to the 
public necessities, the usual alternative was to borrow money on 
the credit of the Governinent. These were the preferable modes, 
because they were generally the cheapest; because they were 
open and undisguised, and because they were understvod by 
the people, and would be certain to excite their jealous and vi- 
gilant attention. There might be some occasions and peculiar 
circumstances that would justify, or even require, us to resort 
to the use of Treasury notes; but, (said Mr. Crrrrenpen,) Lam 
opposed to the general policy of supplying the Treasury by 
such means, because, in effect, it was the most irresponsible 
mode, and was ealculated insensibly to lead us -on, and beguile 
us into habits of extravagant expenditure. Why, sir, look at 
ii: this course is already in its infancy, and behold the rate at 
which itia growing! It is Jess than eight months since the Ad- 
ministration asked us for ten millions of Treasury notes: well, 
sir, we gave them what they asked, and what is the conse- 
quence? In eight months they come back and demand ten mil- 
lions more. Sir, isnot this a rapid growth? Wedo not now 
see what thts course may lead to; we cannot look to the end of 
it. Govergment credit, that precious thing so much com- 
mended by the gentleman irom South Carolina [Mr. CaLHoun] 
is scuh a gem thatit must not be allowed to lie hidden, but 
brought out and set on high, where it may daily and hourly 
emit ite radiance to enrich and adorn the body politic. We 
are to use our credit; andthat we may turn it to good account, 
we are toembody it in the form of no es, and thus supply the 
people with a currency, a hetter currency. Sir, we aie every 
day edified here by denunciations against banks, bank direc- 
tors, and bank paper, and corresponding commendations of Go- 
vernment credit and Treasury notes: and we are, at the same 
time, told that Government must employ ite credit. Sir, the 
English of all this is, that this Government is to use itscredit by 
furnishing to the people a circulating currency of Treasury 
notes. Andis this the course of policy we have enter d upon? 
The chairman of the Finance Committee confesses, indeed, 
that this bill is only to meet atemporary emergency; so he told 
us before; but is it not to be feared that we must even:ually 
fall into this as a permanent policy of the American Govern- 
meat? Thus far we have entered only on the initiatory stage of 
this process; a mere shadowing out of the system; a pledae and 
promise of the fullness of that abundant, ever-springing, ever- 
spreading, which is, by and by, to bess the people. How far 
shall we keep, sir, in the rear of the old issue ef continental mo- 
ney? Are wenot waking progress, and that pretty fast, in 
that direction? Where are we to stop? Can we say with cer- 
tainty that when we shall arrive at a certain point we shall go 
no further?) That weshall stop short of excess; and, when we 
have extended the pian as far as the public good will be sub- 
served by it, that there we shall stand fast?) The tendency of 
the system, ifs inevitable tendency, isto abuse and extrava- 
gance. T think the habits ot this Government are decidedly 
bad, and I will not lendit my encouragement to put its leng 
hands into the pockets of the people and take out ten millions at 
a dash. merely because Tam vaguely told that the Trcasury is 
inacrisis Sir, we were told that eight months ago, and it then 
gotthe Administration tea millions of Treasury notes; now 
there is another crisis, aud we must grant ten millions more. 
A few such crises, and we shall get upa respectable national 
deb 

Is this the result ofall the experiments; of all the boasted 
patriotism and wisdom of the lastand present Administrations? 
Is this tha: blessed era of plain Republicanism and Democratic 
frugality which they promised? It cannot be forgotten that 
they denour.ced the Administratign of Mr. Adams as wasteful 
and extravagant; and that they obtained and came into power 
and office with the loudest professions of economys Reform, 
retrenchment, economy, were the catch-words, the blazonry, 
of the party. They were printed at the head of electioneering 
handville; were written on banners, and represented in trans- 
parencies. To confirm the sincerity of all those professions, 
they had no sooner possessed themselves of the Government, 
than they commenced an ambitious research into all the public 
offices, to distinguish themselves, as much as possible, by the 
display of their superior honesty in detecting, if they could, 
faults or peculations in their predecessors in office. And when 
a defaulter to the amount of one or two thousand dollars was 
discovered in the person of the unfortunate Watkins, a shout of 
applause and triumph was raised as if some great victory had 
been achieved. The unhappy man was pursued and persecut- 
ed ina manner that seemed intended to manifest to all the world 
that scarcely any thing else than a human victim could ap- 
pease the fierce and offended integrity of that faithful and eco- 
nomical Administration. 

Now, sir, let the injured, disappointed, and deluded people of 
this country consider, for a moment, the cousequences of all 
this profession and parade of diligence, patriotisin, ani econo- 
my. Since the reformers and economists came into office, they 
have more than doubled the expenses of the Government. 
They decried and put down the Administration of Mr. Adams 
for expending about thirteen millions of dollars annually; and 
they have since expended more than THIRTY millions yearly. 
In the last three years they}expended, or rather squandered, 
more than one hundred millions of dollars. Yes, sir, more 
than one hundred millions. Well may such extravagance 
have produced distress, and excited indignation in the country. 
But, sir, the end is not yet. They are still in their career of ex- 
travagance: and after lavishing millioas, the Administration 
an! its supporters here tell ue there isan emergency! The or- 
dinary revenue of Government will not suffice; they must have 
an extraordinary supply, and they beg lustily for more money. 

Itis not’atall strange or wonderful, sir, that spendthri 
should become beggars. But, truly, it must be a bitter and hu- 
miliating condition for rulers who have been so long sitting 
amidst heaps of gold, and indulging in all the luxury of power 
and prodigality. 

Habits of extravagance are hard to change. They become 
inveterate by continuance. They constitute a disease; ay, sir, 
and a very dangerous one. It came, about eight months ago, 
to a crisis, and it cost the patient ten millions of Treasury 
notes to get round the corner; now it is as bad as ever; it has 
reached another crisis, and the doctors ask for ten millions 
more. Well, sir, I must really be permitted to say, that if to 
keep this Administration on its feet is to cost ten millions of ex- 
traordinary supply every six or eight months, why, Mr. Presi- 
dont the sooner they are recorded in the bills of mortality, the 
better for chose that pay the money. (A laugh.) 

Sir, I consider the disease desperate; nothing will cure them 
but depletion and abstinence. Ifthey get no money, they can- 
not waste it. They tell us their constitution is at a crisis; they 
must have money or death; but I think we might persuade 
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them to try and live a little longer without so large a dose as 
these tcu millions. They say that if this bill is rejected, the 
Government must “stop.” hat must stop? Thelaws? The 
judicial tribunals? The legislative bodies?’ The institutions 
ssthe country? ue, ae, sir; all these will remain and go on 
at sto en eir OWN extravagance; that mu 
and * there's the rub.” ? .— 

Sir, it will be hard to persuade the peuple that the amples 
supplies have not been already granted to the Administration 
if they had been economically applied o the public service. |, 
may be worth while to state, in general terme, the amount of 
thoze supplies. The ordivary permanent revenue amounts to 
about twenty millions of dollars ne and, in addition to 
this, Congress, within the last eight months, has granted to the 
Administration ten millions of ‘Treasury notes, and the fourth 
instalment of the moneys that were to heve been deposited with 
the States, being upwards of nine millions more; making tw. 
gether, of extraordinary supplies, a sum exceeding nineteen 
millions of dollars; subject, however, toacresit or deduction of 
about seven millions, the amount ef Treasury notes redeemed, 
and of debt from the banks postponed to perivds of payment be. 

ond the present year. Thisdeduction made, leaves still a clear 
lance of twelve millions of extraordinary supply. And be. 
sides ali this, we have lately passed a bill thrétgh the Senate 
authorizing thesale of the bonds given tu the Government by 
the tank of the United States, amounting to about four anda 
halt millions of dollars. Thus, Mr. President, you see that, be. 
sides granting all the money we have, and issuing our notes for 
ten millions more, all our little choses and chattels are to be 
gathered up and sent to market for sala, to supply this Adminis. 
tration. et, with all this, it seems, there is a crisis; the Trea. 
sury is in an ague fit; the Governmeny is struck with paralysis; 
it cannot move a foot unless you put your hands under its arms 
and help it forward. 

But we are told it is the consequence of the compassion of the 
Administration in helping the poor merchants. You deferred 
tae payment of the dutybonds. Well, sir, you did defer it, but 
you «lid not remit it. ‘The bonds are to be paid; and they are 
coming infrom day today You have gotthat money, or are 
getting itdaily. Yetthere isaerisis. Where is the evidence? 
lask jor proof. Supposing it were possible 1 could be induced 
to vote jor this bill, where is the evidence that such crisis does 
exist!’ Why the President has told ue that the Treasury is al- 
most exhausted; and the chairman here gpavely assures us the 
Government must stop. Well,sir, it may be 80; but it seems 
to me this is rather indefinite ground on which to vote ten mil- 
lions of the public funds. For w. at ia this money needed? Are 
we not to ask?) Must we lay our hand upon our mouths, and 
put our mouths in the dust, end vote the money? Is it to be 
enough for usto hear irom the Executive that “the money is 
wanted?” Should there not have becn some estimate submitted 
tous? Isthe amount so trifling that we must vote and ask no 
questions? Must we give them so vast a sum for an unknown 
exigency? Is thisdoing ovr duty?) Why, sir, if we are to vote 
money on no better grounds than thia, we had better, at once, 
place all our money concerns, by asummary vote, in the hands 
of the Executive. A voice comes from the Treasury, “we must 
have ten millions.””, Why? “There is a crisis." What for? 
“There is a crisis.’” Well, sir, if this is all the answer, and all 
the evidence that is required, if they can make up a crisis with 
such materials, ali I have to say is, that the people had beer 
look to their pockets. 

Sir, I desire to see this experimenting Administration forced 
to make some experiments In economy. It is alppost the only 
sort of experiment to which they seem to be averse. And, in- 
deed, they can hardly be expected to attempt it without some 
compulsion, after they have been so long indulging in all the 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance’ of ambition and of power. 
Economy is generally looked upon as a guest too plain and 
homely for a palace. It has, 1 fear, been turned outof the 
White House; and the Administration, with its habits of extra- 
vagance and magnificence, cannot, without difficulty, be brought 
to think of “reform and retrenchment.” Theircry is still for 
money, money, money. But for one, I say to them, “'Pake 
physic Pomp,” [a laugh:] lay aside your extravagance. Too 
much money has been your bane; and Ido not feel myself re- 
quired by any duty to grant you more at present. If I did, it 
should not be in the form proposed by this bill. 

Concurring with the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Calhoun] in his “ mortal aversion’ to a national debt, I am 
not willing to encourage this Government paper money echeme; 
because, among other evil consequences, its tendency and lead- 
ing is toa nationaldebt. These Treasury notes are the seeds of 
a national debt, to say the leastof it. Ifthe Government wants 
money let it borrow it. If extravagance or necessity shall 
bring a national debt upon us, letit come openly, and in the 
most palpable and unquestionable form, and not steal upon us 
in the disguise of Treasury notes. When it comes upon us in 
the usual and undisguised mode of borrowing money, the peo- 
ple will at once understand it. They will hold their representa- 
tives to a just responsibility, and will apply the proper remedy. 
The process of forming a national debt may be a little while 
concealed by the use of Treasury notes; but are they not, in 
truth, regular evidences of national debt? Do they not consti- 
tute a debt, bearinginterest? I know that when dressed in the 
finery of Treasury n@tes it may be and is called by softer and 
more fashionab!e names than that of “debt.” “National debt” 
is too unpopular, teo bad a name. It must not be so somina‘sd; 
oh, no! it is —- use of the “Government credit.”’ It is no 
debi; it is only the issue of a few Treasury notes, just to meet 
a momentary crisis; a difficulty that rose ina night, and will 
vanish inaday. Itisnot a national debt, certainly not ; it is 
only affording a little facility to the gentleman Secretary, who 
just now happens to want a little cash. Well, sir, whether it 

a@ national debt, I will not say; this I know—it will be fol- 
lowed, whatever it is, with the serious and substantial conee- 
quence that the people ef the United States will have to pay it, 
every cent of it, and withinterest. ; 

Moreover, Mr. President, pass this bill, and = word for it 
this will not be the last Origts we shall see. e shall have 
them in succession every little while: they will propagate ra- 
pidly. Of this ten millions ef Treasury notes issued under the 
act of the last session, about five millions have been returned in 

ments to the Government, and the balance remains in circu- 

; = i on millions now asked for, erro e taeat 
: ike causes may be expected to e 

there ‘will then be greater need of a Rew than there 
. Set “this ball in motion,” and it rolls itself, 
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what a singular thing it will be, that the glory of the last admi- 
nistration, which set in the splendors ofa full discharge of the 
national debt, should be succeeded, in the very dawn of the Ad- 
ministration following, by another, a new national debt of fifieen 
millions. : 

Jn conclusion, I have to say, once more, that I cannot bring 
myself to vote a dellar of supply till 1 get a little more light. 
Let me know how this money is to be apples: for what it is 
wanted, [et me at least have something by which I may ex- 
cuse myself to my constliuents; as mattersstand, | have nothing 
to say to them. [never will vote a dollar on the mere cry ol 
éyxigeney!’—“erisis!” [will be behind no man in meeting the 
real necessities of my country; but I will not blindly or heedlessly 
yote away the money ofthe people, or involve them in debt. I 
am, of course, in favor ofthe amendment; but even if it shall be 
adopted, I cannot vote for the bill without farther and more sa- 
wafactory information. 


SPEECH OF MR. GOODE, 
Or Ounto, 


nthe House of Representatives, May 14, 1838—On the 
Treasury Note Bill. 

The House having again resolved itself into Committe of the 
Whole on the state of the Upion, on the “bill to carry into 
etfect an act approved on the 12th day of October, 1837, to au 
thorize the issuing of Treasury notes,” with the amendment 
offered by Mr. Ropertson— 

Mr. GOODE addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. CuarRMAn: I must ask the attention of the committee for 
avery short time. I make the request with reluctance; buta 
sense of duty compells me to say something on this bill, not 
nierely on acoount of its intrinsic importance, but also because 
Ihave hitherto abstained from presenting my views and senti- 
ments 0.1 _~ of the leading financial measures of this Admi 
nistration. have, thus lar, been content to give a silent vote, 
leaving the floor to gentlemen whose long experience and stand- 
ing in this House gave thein justly a prior claim to its attention. 
Andeven now my only apology, as a new member, for ventur- 
ing on what, in the opinion of some, may perhaps be deemed 
an act of presumption, is the claim of a constituency who ex- 
pect itat my hands. The respectability of thatconstituency I 
will not attemptto heighten by any compliment of mine, but of 
whom it is truth to say they well understand their own rights 
and interests, and who will suffer neither to be encroached 
upon. ‘To men of this character, who have entrusted me with 
the expression of their feelings and opmions touching great 
public measures, I shall be recreant, could I consent to sit 
silently by and tamely suffer measures to be adopted which 1 
know to be adverse to their dearest interests, 

i came here expecting that I should be caljed to consult with 
my tellow-representatives on measures for the relief of an em- 
barrassed and suffering community. 1 have waited patiently, 
and watched <7. to see measures of that character broug}it 
forward by those who represent the sentiments and purposes of 
the Administration in this House. Nor, in this patient and 
eapecting attitude, have I stood alone; the American people 
have waited with me, and with me have been watching the 
course of the Administration; their eyes have been fastened, 
with intense anxiety, upon this Capitol, the honored seat of the 
National Legislature. Bu: hoth they and I have hitherto wait- 
edin vain. How can J return to my peopie—how can we all 
look our constituents in the face, without having devised a sin- 
gle solitary measure for the relief of their sufferings? I know, 
indeed, that without us, or our action, the country has begun to 
relieve itself. I know, as well, that it will, eventually, throw 
off every impending pressure, and cast to the winds every ob- 
stacle in its way to prosperity and greatness. Yes, sir, it will 
do this, not only without, but in despite of the puny efforts of 
this cringing Congress, and this foofstep-following Administra- 
tion. But, will that excuse us? No, sir, we mustanswerit. I 
rejoice, 1 exult, that the people have taken matters iuto their 
own hands; and if we will turn an indifferent eye on the spec- 
tacle of their distress, they will redress their Own grievances, 
and correct us out of our seatsonthis floor. They have begun; 
and the werk goes bravely on. Lam glad—lI am happy, that 
both Congress an’ the Executive are held to their just and con- 
stitutional responsibility to those who entrusted them with 
power. The day of reckoning must come, and it cannot come 
Woo soon. 

But some gentlemen affect to believe that the public evils are 
all imaginary, a mere fancy picture, Ah, sir, their constitu- 
ents will read them a different lesson. To what class of the 
community, to which of all the various branches ef the na- 
tional industry, ean we turn our eyes and not bokold it? I 
know, indeed, that at the present moment the severest pressure 
is more immediately'on the commercial portion of our feilow 
citizens; yet, even now, are they the only sufferers? Does not 
this pressure rest on the day-laborer, the mechanic, the manu- 
facturer, and the farmer? And where, in the end, must the 
burden fall? On the agricultural interest ; on the laber and 
consumption of the country. There is much suffering which 
shuns the light; it is of a private and individual kind ; and so 
widely is it spread, and #o severely is it felt, that it has been 
renderedtolerable a‘ all only by the vast natural resources of 
this country, and that indomitable spirit of native enterprise 
which rises the more the more it is pressed’ down, and which 
seems, like the fabled giant of antiquity, to renew its strength 
whenever you ae it tothe ground. Before that energy of 
the national mind all difficulties must give way; and when the 
naiion has thus broken the chains which have been cast 
around it, -~ upon it that nation will call those to a dreaded 
reckoning who hada hand in bindingthem on. Butlet us pass 
from the private to the public embarrassments of the country. 
What is the state of the Treasury? Sir, on the first day of Ja- 
nuary, 1837, it contained a surplus of forty-two millions of dol- 
lars; leaving, after the deduction of five millions as a praden- 
tial reserve against unforeseen contingencies, thirty-seven mil- 
lions to be distributed the States. Where were these 
thirty-seven millions on the first day of the following Septem- 
ber? I know that three out of the four instalments in which 
the distribution of it was to be made had been paid. But 
where was the balance? From its exuberant and overflowing 
abundance the National had, in little more than eight 
months, been reduced to a state of bankruptcy. Ay, sir in 
leas than six months after his ina the new President 


was under the necessity of calling together to prevent 
the Government from actually onppes Ernie 
Compare this state of things which had preceded 








it. But six short munths defore, his venerable and illustrious 
predecessor, on retiring to the peaceful shades of the Hermi- 
tage, addressed to the people of the United States these parting 
words: “I have the consolation of knowing that at the moment 
when I surrender my ‘ast public trust I jeave this great peeple 
prosperous and happy; inthe full enjoyment of liberty and 

eace, and honored and respecied by every nation in the world.” 
Tro what re we to impute so great, so unparalleled, se 
melancholy a change? Is it that the tutelary guardianship of 
the late occupani of the White House has been withdrawn? It 
most certainly is not because the present incumbent has not 
fulfilled his memorable promise “to tread in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor.” That promise has been most faith- 
fully fulfilled. These evils, then, belong to that course of 
action which was begun under the late Administration, and 
which is but carried out by that which now is Yes, sir, these 
are some of the beauties of “the experiment’—the golden ex- 
periment. The bubble has burst. It was full blown when the 
last President retired; it reflected, in full orbed splendor, ail 
the gilded tints of heaven; but it has burst, exploded, gone to 
atoms, and the country is covered with its ruins. Yes, sir, the 
whole country, from Mains to Missiasipp!, from the mountains 
to the sea, in all its business, its exchanges, its currency, its 
multitudinous and multiform affairs of every description, pre- 
sents one spectacle of public embarrassment and private dis- 
tress, such as no free people will long endure. Slaves may put 
up with such treatment from masters who sport with their per- 
sons and property, and mock at their complaints; but the 
people of America are of a different kidney; they are ro slaves, 
but freemen, and the enduraiuce of oppression aggravated by 
taunts and insults from their own servants, the creatures of their 
pleasure, is among the very last things they will ever think of 
submitting to, 

The experiment has accomplished one object to perfection: it 
has broken down all crepit, national and individual. Mutual 
faith, that confidence in the honor and integrity of others, has 
fled away, and has given place to distrust and suspicion. This 
is the case between individuals; and as to the credit of Govern- 
ment, let its protested drafis and depreciated securities answer. 
Yet it is atruth, acknowledged from the earliest days of our Go- 
vernment, that “an adequate provision for the support of public 
credit is a mater of high importance to the honor and prosperi- 
ty of the United Siates.”’ The first Secretary of the Treasury, a 
statesman of the clearest and most comprehensive mind, was 
deeply impressed with a conviction of this truth. Speaking of 
the evils which flow from a disregard to the maxims of public 
credit, he says: “In so strong a light do they appear to the Se- 
cretary, that on their due observance, at the present critical 
juncture, materially depend, in his judgment, the individual and 
aggregate prosperity of the United States, their reiief from the 
embarassment they now experience, their character as a peo- 
ple, and the cause of good Government.” He further says: 
“Every breach ofthe pubiie engagements, whether from choice or 
necessity, is, in diferent degrees, hurtful to public credit.” And 
again he adds: ‘While the observance of that good faith, which 
is the basis of public credit, is recommended by the strongest in- 
ducements of political expediency, it is enforced by coasidera- 
tions of still greater authority: there are arguments for it which 
rest on the immutable principtes of moral obligation.”” These, 
sir, are golden principles. An Administration governing itself 
by these maxims might be worthy of the title of a golden Admi- 
nistration; and when these maxims shail again be tried, you may 
truly call ita golden experiment. Under the influence of these 
principles, sir, our nation freed itself from all the difficulties 
which surrounded its infancy; under a wise regard to principles 
like these, it has since lived, and grown, and prospered, become 
the envy of its enemies, and the admiration of the world. And 
such it continued to be, until the Jate Administration declared 
war on public credit, and commenced that course of infatuated 
measures which has brought us well nigh to ruin. The bitterest 
reflection which presses itself upon the mind, and heightens all 
our misery, is the thought that it is all gratuitous; without any 
necessary or unavoidable cause, but inflicted on us by our own 
hands. There is nothing to prevent the utmost perfection of in- 
dividual happiness and public prosperity, but the wilful and 
perverse course of men whom we have ourselves elevated to 
power. What is it which the genius, the intelligence, the virtue, 
skill, and hardy, and adventurous enterprise of the American 
people cannotaccomplish? Only give us ‘free trade and equal 
rights,” let all the channels of business remain free from go 
vernmental obstructions, and the energy of the = will 
speedily fill them with wealth and abundance. We shall not 
only have enough for all our own wants; we shall have to spare 
for the wants of the world. The suffering cause of humanity 
every where, all that is needed to advance the interests of human 
civilization, and, by spreading the influence of knowledge, reli- 
gion, and virtue, to elevate our race to their true dignity—all 
this shall be supplied from the fulness of American liberality. 
I rejoice, sir, a8 an American citizen, that to these worthy and 
ennobling ends nonation has already contributed more munifi- 
cently than our own. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ready to admit that credit may be 
abused, and it has been abused. We have all had a melancholy 
proof of this in the system of the pet banks, and the exeesses imto 
which they run, when the abuse was committed by the very 
men who professed to be the most zealous in decrying and cir- 
cumscribing credit. For myeelf, I have never been in favor of 
a general and indiseriminate increase of banks. I have always 
considered such a course of legisiation as productive of the 
most alarming evils. Yet this was the natural and neceasary 
consequence of the removal of the deposites, and the conse- 
quent resort te the pet bank system. The country swarmed 
with banks that multiplied and soon overspread the Jand, and 
filled it with bank paper of different values, watil the currency 
was Jeprived of all uniformity and all stability, and the na- 
tion was converted into one grand shaving shop, from ove extre- 
mity to the other. The natural consequence of such a state of 
things was a train of private bankruptcies, bank suspensions, 
and at length Government suspensions also, 

Contrast with this dreary prospect the spectacle of universal 
and growing prosperity which our country had prior to thie ex- 
hibited. Crossed by railroads, traversed by canals, covered 
with infant villages, flourishing towns, and large and wealthy 
cities, which always afforded w the farmer a ready marke: and 
the best prices in good moneys; her ports crowded with. ship- 
ping, and echeing to the voice of the mariner; every water-fail 
seized upon as the site of rising factories; the most distant 
points brought by the improvements in travel into almost im- 
mediate neighboods; the productiveness of industry multiplied 
a thousand by the power of new and ingenious machi ; 
the smoke of the workshop, the vapor of the steam engine, 
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roar of the burdened car, the song of the contented laborer, the 
waving fiells of grain, the comfortable mansions of our far- 
mers and mechanics, all, all told of a happy country, exulting 
in freedom, rolling in abundance, and hourly growing in riches 
and in strength. Add to all this the progress of our citizens 
in the sciences and aris, the increase of learning, and the im- 
portant improvements in the systems ef education, all contri- 
buting to give stability to our free institutions, and to spread 
light and intelligence, the only safeguards of liberty, into every 
cottage and family of our happy land. All this has been done 
in the absence of that vwianted currency of solid gold which kas 
figured so largely in the harangues of orators and demagogues, 
but of which eo little has been found in the hand of the laborer, 
or the long green silk purses of our honest but too credulous 
farmers and mechanicts. “Gold!’’ “Gold!”’ that haa been the 
cry; and gold is still the ery, but not with the people. Oh, no, 
sir; they have something very different; but the Government 
has been demanding it in all directions. IK has been wrung 
with an iron hand trom the grasp of the people, through cue- 
tom-houses, poet offices, and Tand offices, and by unconstitution- 
al circulars, issued on the mere ipse dizit of the Executive; 
and at the same time paying its creditors—the day-laborer on 
your public works, the war-worn soldier ofthe Revolution, the 
gallant soldier, and the weather-beaten tar-—in depreciated 
bank paper, daily vilified by the Government press as trash and 
rags. Letthese men bring that paper back, and offer it in pay 

ment for the postage of a letter,and the Government officer (him- 
self paid in gold and silver) will fling it back to him with scorn 

This high-handed mode of proceeding has borne with pecu- 
liar hardship on the people of the West. The hardy settler, 
who wishes to purchase him a little farm, and who, to accom 
plish the object, has collected all his scanty means, when he 
brings his money, such as his neighbors are content wo receive 
in their daily business, to the land office, and offers it to the 
Government for his land, meets a repulse, and is turned over to 
the land office broker, who obliges him to pay 5, 10, and 20 per 
cent. for money which this Government of the people will con- 
descend to receive. This intolerable exaction fails chiefly on 
our poorer citizens: on your fifty dollar, hundred do!lar, and 
two hundred dellar men, who are seeking their forty acres, or 
eighty acres, or a quarter section, to securea home for them- 
selvesand their children. Your ten thousand, and fifiy thou- 
sand, and hundred thousand dollar men, who could enter land 
by the tewnship ata time for speculation, have generally been 
in circumstances to escape the charitable aid of the uppendant 
broker, so conveniently attached to every great land office. 
Who was benefitted by this most arbitrary and unauthorized 
rescript from the Executive, I do not pretend to know; but this 
I know; the poor, but honest and industrious farmer was, by 
its Operation, stripped of his litt!e earnings, long and painfully 
hoarded, till, as he fondly hoped, he had enough laid upto pur 
chase him a home, and in many cases it has plucked him so 
cruelly as to send him back utterly defeated and disappointed 
in the attemptto purchase his farm. Such is the practical! 
eperation of that far-famed and much lauded measure, the 
SPECIE CincuULAR. The grievance lies at the door of the Go- 
vernment. There I leave it. The oppression is great, the 

veople groan under it, and J, as their Representative in this 
louse of the people, demand its redress in their name. 

Mr. Chairman, it wes under citcumstances such as I have 
been endeavoring to deseribe that Congress met at the opening 
of the special session in September. What had the people a 
right to expect from the President they had so recently elevated 
to the highest dignity in their gifi?’ They had a right to expect, 
and the whole country did expect, with one feeling of anxiety 
and hope, that the President would recommend to Congress 
prompt, decided, and energetic measurea for the relief ot the 
community. The proclamation assembling Congress at so 
early a day was hailed in all directions, North. South, East and 
West, asan omen of better times, a pledge and promise of bet- 
terthingstocome. It was welcomed as an indication that the 
new President was about to yield up the bigh-etrung, arbitrary, 
and oppressive measures which had heretofore marked the ad 
ministration of this Government, and at length to pay some re- 
gard, to afford some slight notice of the peeple and their griev- 
ances. But seon, too soon, alas! were they effectually con- 
vinced of their mistake. Soon was it discovered that Cengress 
had been called to relieve, not the people, but the Government. 
Who can ever forget the throb of astonishment and dismay 
which pervaded a part of this body and the nation on discove- 
ring, in the President’s opening message, no single measure re- 
commended for theselief of the people, but every proposal di- 
rected exclusively to disembarrass the Government alone? The 
people were left to grapple, unpitied and anaided, with those dif- 
ficulties which nothing had produced but the acts of the Govern- 
ment: the Government could have relieved them by a touch. It 

ssessed an irresistible majority in both branches of Congrese. 

{ad it met the crisis openly, premptly, and with an honest desire 
first to relieve the people, w servant it professes to be, and 
for whose sole benefit and behoo! it was brought into being, an al- 
most immediate restoration might have been eff cted. Bu: the 
Administration, like the young and headstrong Prince of Israel, 
rejected the counsel which would have bound the people’s 
hearts (o it forever, and pursued the advice of other counsellors, 
better suited to its ambition and its pride. Like the haughty 

harisees, it bound upon the people grievous burdens, and 
heavy to be borne, while itself refused to touch them with so 
much as one of its fingers. The new President came into of- 
fice under a pledge, previously and publicly given, to “follow in 
the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” regardless of what 
the consequences might be; a pledge which, I will venture to 
say, has been the most unfortunate event, as well for Mr. Van 
Buren himself as for these United States, that could possibly 
have happened to either. The results of this promise were 
abundantly evidetin the tenor of his message at the opening 
of the special of Congress. Not only dves he abstain 
from recommending any measures of relief” from the embar- 
rasements of the country, but he ex y denies all obligation 
on the part of the Government to do any thing for the regula- 
tion of the exchanges, or for the furuishing of a sound and 
wholesome currency to the people. What is his language? 

“These were former! as an incidental accommo- 
dation, but not one which the Federal Government was bound, 
or could be called upon to furnish.” 

He says further: 

* Thigaccommodation is now, indeed, after the lapse of not 
many years; demanded from the Government as among its first 
duties, and.an omission oi the duty is 1reated as a ground of Joud 
and serious complaint.” 

And has it come to this? Is the Government now all at once 
to abandon what has been its acknowledged duty ever since it 
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was a Government, and now, for the first time. to turn round 
and declare that Government is not bound in any way to con- 
cern iteelfabout the aT That it ia not ite province to 
take any measures to regulate and equalize the exchanges? 
What one interest comes nearer home to the people, to the 
whole people, to every man in the community, than that of the 
currency in which we are to pay our debts, to collect our dues, 
to realize our labor, and, in a word, to conduct our whole busi- 
neas? Ifthe Goverument has no concern in an interest like 
thia, it has no concern with the prosperity or happiness of the 
nation. 

Puch was the message of September; and what is that with 
which the present session has been opened? Does it sound a 
different note? Does it recommend a different policy? Does it 
evince that wisdom which is the fruit of experience; that mag- 
nanimity which is prompt to acknowledge a discovered error? 
No, sit! No, sir! with unyielding, unrelenting, a stern 
ness, it adheres to the course already pursued. ‘To relieve the 
Government, 0 sustain the Government, to accommodate the 
Gove nment, this, and this alone, is its a and aim. With 
this sole view, its measures are recommended; to this hour not 
one solitary measure has been proposed to us by the President 
jor the relief of the country. 

Iuhatl bere be reminded that the measage recemmends the 
Sub-Treasury scheme. That measure has, indeed, for the pre- 
sent, been suffered to slumber; but I apprehend that it is but 
held in reserve,and that the people are yet w enjoy the fulness 
of ite blessings. And what, str, is the Sub-Treasury scheme wut 
another experiment?) An experiment not merely on the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, but an experiment on the peo- 

le; and one more bold and daring than has yet been attempted 
Cy any Administration. Itis put forward ina bill, just as the 
physician extends his learned finger, and thue feels the pulse of 
ithe patient on whom he is to operate. With sagacious touch, 
he watchesevery vibration, that he may judge from this test the 
state of the systern subjected to his skill. Just #0 is it now at- 
tempted to feel the pulse of the American people, and cautious. 
ly to try how far they will submit to innovation on their esta- 
plished institutions, and to what extent they will permit en- 
croachment on their rights. Sir, I will venture to - that the 
indications thus far are not encouraging, This darling mea- 
sure of the Administration has met from the American nation 
such a greeting as might have been expected from a free and 
intelligent people. ir, the medicine will not be taken. The 
patieat has too much will, he must be further reduced; he 
muet be brought lower and made sicker before he will swallow 
the dose. Such seems to be the policy resolved upon; but he 
who expects that it will be submitted to very much mistakes, in 
my apprehension, the American character. Sir, are there no 
symptoms of resistance? Has no voice come up from the val- 
ley; no sound reverberated from the hill? No entire States 
gone off in solid column? Sir, the muttering thunder may al 
ready be heard; it comes with every breeze; it rolls at once 
around the entire horizon. It peals in the North, and is an- 
sweredand re-echoed by yet louder peals from the South and 
the West, Will gentlemen close their cars? Shall public opi- 
nion, expressed with so much clearness and so much unani- 
mity, be disregarded by those who are every day professing that 
the wishes of the people are their supreme law? Sit, this Sub- 
Treasury bill has been figuring largely in another part of 
this building, and its discussion has called forth much splendid 
talent and many profound and masterly views of national 
wiicy. But the little, the very little ceremony with which it 
ee been treated by this House, might, one would think, read a 
leason to its friends as to the degree of its estimation in this 
branch of the Legislature. No sooner did it show its face in 
this House, than it was promptly laid upon the table; nor was 
this the first greeting of the kind which that a re- 
ceived from the assembled Representatives of the American 
people. At the special session it received a similar fate, and 
it was generally hoped that the vote which then placed it on 
your table had consigned it to the peaceful shades of eternal 
repose. 

wut no, sir; the President, or at least his organ here, the chair. 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, has disturbed ite 
slumbering ashes; the vaults have been thrown open, the bars 
and the strong boxes have given way, and ite ghost stalks 
through this House a portentous shade, threatening the living 
with all the horrors of ite prison-house, Jhave been at a loss to 
imagine what can be the motive of the Administration in thus 
determining to urge the passage of this bill against the known 
will of the people. They cannot pretend ignorance. If they 
have any doubts, let them inquire of the Connecticut delegation. 
No, sir, they have no doubts about the matter. That plea can 
avail them no longer. Why then insist so desperately on this 
measure? Is it that they hope to build a fortress where they 
may set public sentiment at defiance? Do they hope to erecta 
bulwark which sha!! separate the Government from the people, 
and against which the thunders of public indignation may be 
hurled in vain? Isit to provide themselves with a refuge where 
they may in safety share the “spoils of victory” wrung from 
thehands of a vanquished peop 'e, vanquished in their own 
stronghold, thie Hall of their chosen representatives? If that is 
the hope, I trust, sir, i¢ will be effectually blig!ied. 

What is this S8ub-Treasury scheme? Let us look at it fora 
moment. Iffcomprehend it, the plan proposes to place the en- 
tire revenue of this Government for distribution and safe-keep- 
ing in the hands of individual receivers holding their appoint- 
ment from the President’s recommendation, and subject to re- 
moval at his pleasure. The money is to be put unreservedly in 
their bands, profeasedly to be kept, and practically and in fact 
to be used by them, under no other restraint than the dread of 
detection and exposure. But, allowing them to be ever so ho. 
neat, it will, under such asystem, be in the power of the Execu- 
uve w favor or to oppress any portion of the country at his w Ii. 
He can place the public funds at any point and to any amount 
that may suit his own pone Ife can thus punish or reward 
at will. Fle can drain the Weet and fill the South or East when. 
aoever he will; he can take vengeance on obnoxious States, and 
can reward obedient Stateain a manner which eannot be re- 
sisted or inquired into, The operation can goon, and the people 
know nothing about the matter till they learn it through the 
effects. These offices, whilo their effects will be eo great, will 
themeelves be little other than mere sinecures—Government 
strawberries—rewards for favorites, a retirement for broken 
down party hacks, worn out in character and property. Who 
shall limit their number? Judging from the experience of fo- 
reign Governments where the system has been adopted, we may 
expect them to multiply like the locusts in Egypt, and, like 
these locusts, they will eat outour substance. In the hands of 
these men, the entire treasure of the country is to be deposited 
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Some of them wil! hold unier their lock and key millions of the 
public money. It wiil be drawn from the hande of the hard 
working man, to be poured, at the President's beck and plea- 
sure, into the pockets of this army of mercenaries, the janizaries 
ofthe throne, Sir, we have heard much of the danger of uniting 
the purse and the sword: let that bill become a law, and the thing 
is done. The President wiil have at his disposal not only the 
military, but the moneyed power of the Repubiic. And think 
you a power like this will be suffered to sleep? Will such an 
Instrument rust for want ef using? Never, sir, never. In the 
good ok! times of genuine Democracy—I mean the days of Tho 
mas Jetferson—had an officer of this General Government at 
tempted, in the slightest degree, to influence the free elections of 
the people, he would have been instantly dismissed from office. 
But how is it now? The very reverse is true. That office- 
holder who refuses to exert his whole industry and influence at 
the ballot-boxes, may count upon being turned out as soon as 
the election is over. He is ao longer worthy to be trusted. He 
has betrayed hie trust; failed in hia firstand highest duty. Such 
is the state of things with such power asthe Executive now pos- 
seasea. Give him this Sub-Treaeury bill, and how long will it 
be ull State officers and Congressional ne will be 
chosen by a rescript from the throne? Such is the measure pro- 
posed by the Executive to meet and to relieve the distresses of 
a suffering people This is the Administration’s physic for all 
the ills of the Republic. 

But, sir, they prepared for us another dose; and though we 
would not ewallow the first, we were compelled to take the 
second. This was the bill te postpone the —— of the 
fourth instalment of the distribution act. By this the people 
were deprived of nine millions of dollars to which they were 
entitled, both in law and equity. The money was a surplus, 
collected from the people, over and above the wantsof the Go- 
vernment. Three other instalments had (though with infinite 
reluctance, and in the worst possible way) been already return 
ed to them; they were equally entitled to the residue; but no, 
they could not have it, the President had need of it. The Trea- 
eury called for it, and we gave it at their earnest entreaty, but 
not with my vote. Was thisall? No, sir; we had heard a great 
noise about gold; we were told of the vast amount of it which 
had flowed in under the wise measures of this hard-inoney Ad- 
ministration; but, when matters came to the point, the gold 
was notto be found. No, sir, x r the silver either. The Trea- 
sury was in astrait; the national money-box was full of empti 
nese, and these hard-money, gold-boasting, gold-importing, 
gold-promising rulers came to Congress for the issue of ten 
millions of Government paper. Ay, sir, ten millions of paper 
money—Treasury promises. This was the Administration 
gold that was to shine through the silken purses of our farmers’ 
wives and daughters, Well, sir, we gave them what they 
asked. They were very humble, very thankful, and made 
many promises that they would never ask for any pore- Six 
monthe have elapsed, and here they are, at our do®r, begging, 
in humble tone, for juet ten millions more! 

But let us look at the bill. What is its title? “A bill to carry 
into effect the act of October, 1837... Now, sir, here is cecep- 
tion on the very face of the bill. The first feature of the mea 
sure ia falsehood. A bill to carry into effect the act of October ! 
Why, sir, what was the act of Octeber? It was a bill to autho- 
rize the Issue of ten millions of Treasury notes. Well, sir, 
were not the notes issued} Yes, sir, every dollar; and was not 
that law fulfilled? It was complete in itself; it proposed to do 
a certain thing, which thingit did. And now they put forth to 
us a bill purporting to carry into effect the law of October! 

It is deceptive in another respect. It professes to provide for 
the issue only of notes to be g medium of paying and receiving 
the Government dues; wheres its real purpose’ is to furnish 
to this nation a paper circulation—a paper currency. Sir, I 
do not pretend to be much skilled in these matters. Iam no 
financier; I never, in my life, could make something out of no- 
thing; but this hard-meney Administration proposes to pay its 
debts and supply a curreney to the people, by engraving pro- 
mises in blue and red ink. Instead of authorizing a loan of 
money, and with that morey paying its creditors, it proposes 
to pay them in promises to pay. Why this device? Why not 
borrow, as has been done before? Can it be that these wise and 
able financiers are ashamed of the condition into which they 
have brought us? Do they blush te think that so soon after 
their own boasting, and the public joy over the payment of the 
national debt, the peeple should discover that a new debt has 
been created? That is the fact. Disguise it as they please, 
there is a deficit in the Treasury, and a new national debt must 
be created to meet it. Sir, no portion of this responsibility rests 
at my door. I have opposed this whole cotrse of measures 
from their inception. It is true I did not inflict any speeches on 
this House, because I perceived that the subject was in good 
hands, and heard it ably and convincingly debated by others 
more competent to do it justice than! can pretend tobe. 1 con- 
tented myself with voting. But Ican do sono longer. It has 
become a duty to myself to place my own position fairly before 
my constituents and the country. 

e actof October has not only been carried into ful! effect; 
the grief is that it has been too fully accomplished. The ten 
millions, which were to be received in payment of the public 
dues, have come back too soon. The revenue pours in too 
vast. They cannot keep the notes out. These forces of the 
Administration, with their red and bine uniforms, will not 
keep the field. They rush back into winter quarters, and there, 
alas,theydie! Yes, sir; not one of them ever returns to the 
service. There wasin the act of October a most unfortunate 
clause about cantelling. The blame, no doubt, rests entirely 
with those who were so much opposed to that act. They wick- 
edly suspected, nay, they dared to put that suspicion into 
words, on this floor, that those Treasury notes were intended to 
cireulate as money ! Yee sir; that the plan was to have a new 
issue of the old continental. Such a suggestion shocked the 
feelings of the friends of the Administration; and to put it for- 
ever at rest, this cancelling clause was inserted ® the bill. It 
was an ugly clause, a very ungracious clause; and according! 
it has been omitted in the present bill. There is not a wo 
aboutit; and, though the issuing of thewe notes is to be subject 
to the provieions of the bill of last year, there is nothing to 

revent the reissuing of them as fast as they come in. ir, 

ere isno camp fever to sweep off the t av fast as they 
comein. No, sir; they may “fight theit battles o’er again, and 
thaiee may slay the slain.” 

T object to this new issue of fronmeny notes. There is no 
adequate means of payment. e have already ten millions 
out, whith must eventuatly be paid; 1am not prpered to send 


out ten millions more. Tt is true, the chairman Of the Commit- 
tec oF Ways sad, m8 ; 


Means has shown usa long array of astets 
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which are to be realized; but these exposes of the expected re. 
sources of the Government d'ffer so much trom each other thay 
my trust is greatly weakened in any of them. Sir, what Coes 
the Treasury actually need? Must we grant them the whole of 
these ten millions to relieve their necessity? If so, let them say 
so plainly, and Lam ready to give i’, in any proper mode ani 
form. Let them present us such a bill as 1 can consistent! 
and conscienuously vote for, and it shal! have my prompt sup. 
port. [will vote it cheerfully—giadly. 1 have no pleasure jg 
the embarrassments of my Government. Let who will adminis. 
ter it, when it is in need it shall have any and all the help I can 
consistently render it. Sir, what is the reliance of the honora. 
ble chairman, and his friend, the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the payment of these Treasury notes? Their trust ison broken 
pecbanks. Their reliance is on the twenty eight millions which 
have gone back to the people of the States. Ah, sir, if that ig 
their hope, they may look long for its coming. I strongly sus. 
pect ~_ will never behold that money coming into the Treasury 
to pay these Treasury promises. Sir, itis one thtng to give a 
note, and another thing to meet it. They have promired tp 
millions; they now want to promise ten millions mere; and, jf 
they goon much longer increasing the national debt, the day is 
not far distant when our farmers will have to plough one furrow 
for themselves, and another for che Government. Iam opposed 
to this indirect course of legislation. Let them honestly teil us 
how much they are behind-hand, and I am ready to vote them 
a loan for the amount. But, sir, no more Treasury notes. [ 
never vote forthem, unless in an emergency; I never have vored 
for them. The practice is unwarranted and dangerous. Wha, 
sir, resort to Treasury notes in atime of profound peace! |r 
has never been done. 1 know that, during a war, and immedi 
ately after it, in a great national crisis, this measure has been 
ventured on; but only for the shortest possible term; end when 
that expired, the notes have been recalled with all speed. But 
here are two emissions in less thanayear. Sir, is it possible 
the Government is maturing for us a new plan of currency, 
which is to be carried whether we pass the Sub-Treasury bill or 
not?) Time willshow. For myself, [am so utterly opposed to 
the scheme, that I cannot vote even for the grant of two millions 
of Treasury notes, and aloan forthe balance. Tam ready for 
a loan of the wholeten millions; and I am assured, on good au- 
thority, that the money can be obtained with @ase, and in time 
to meet the ———- I will vote for that. I am ready to re- 
Weve the Treasury; that is ~~ desire; that is the desire of the 
people of my district. When the Government is in serious diffi 
culty, all party distinctions vanish, andthe genuine Ameriean 
feeling comes forth with prompt and efficient aid. But they are 
against this paper money. Yousaid that without interest it 
would be at par with specie; you have put six per cent. interest 
upon it, and itis depreciated notwithstanding. It is even below 
the paper of non specie paying banks. Yes, sir, below that 
rag money which ts here cried down in such terms of vitupe- 
ration, A recent paper fromthe great money market of our 
country has this consoling paragraph: 

“There are just new po less than six different kinds of cur- 
rency used in the city of New York! Treasury notes, which 
are below par, and are used exclusively to pay custom-house 
dues; the notes ofspecie paying banks, received at the post office; 
specie, to sell at the brokers; safety {und hank notes, for ordinary 
circulation, but not received at the city banks; and two or three 
nondescripts.” 

Yet you ate going to throw ten millions more of this sort of 
money into the market. I object toit. Itis not necessary; the 
Government ¢an obiain a gound currency without it; and’ why 
issue a trash which is sure to depreciate, and which cannot de- 
preciate without, in the same degree, sinking the credit of this 
Government? Pass this bill, and it will flow out in floods. No 
man can tell what amount of it will be in the market in six 
menthe. 

1 object, further, to the course which has been pursued in the 
attempt to force this bill upon the House by the force of caucus 
machinery and a midnight seasion. Not only are we asked to 
borrow money, but the precise form and mede is prescribed to 
us. Here isa billfor you: pass that just as it stands; and pass 
no other. Sir, is this language proper to be held to the Repre- 
sentatives of a free people? To be held to us by servants? Is 
the Executive to direct us what course to take? Is he to dictate 
the laws? 1 trust it has not yet come to that. It is our duty, I 
admit, to ene for the public necessities; but are we not to 
judge of the proper mode in which it shall be done? Must we, 
willing or unwilling. vote a currency which isto become a drug 
in the market? which is to sink the credit of our Government} 
and for which the head of the Treasury must come down into 
the money marketand negotiate for terms? Shall we submit 
to this needless degradation when we can command the silver, 
which will benefit the one aa8 the Government, and this 
because the President or his Secretary, or the Secretary’s sub- 
Secretary in this Houge tells us we “musi?” Bir, it is ‘a dicta- 
tion which I, far one, as a Representative of a portion of the 
pease of Ohio, am not prepared to submit to, The policy is 

ad. It has been condemned by our greatest and our wisest 
men. It was most neienedy denounced by the late President of 
the United States. In his letter to Mr. Blair, in July last, he 
says: 

‘L hope no Treasury notes will be issued. The Treasury 
drafts on actual deposites are corstitutional, and no not par- 
take of paper credits, as Treasury notes, which are subject to 
depreciation by the ee and benka, and shavers, and 
brokers; and will be, if issued, and the Government cannot 
avoid it.” 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means wil! not 
deny that this is high authority; a majority of this House dave 
no cleny it; yet he will have us go in the very teeth of the ad- 
vice of one whose lightest word was once law to him, to them, 
and to the nation. ; 

Mr. Chairman, taking all these objections together, they pre- 
sent, tomy mind, an insurmountable barrier to a vote in favor 
of this bill. I cannot vote it. Iwill not. Let us bave a eound 
currency; “a better currency” than these printed piomises; & 
currency that will not depreciate; a curreney that will pasa as 
freely in the mountains as in the cities and courts; in the West 
as inthe East;-which will have a uniform value, anda free and 
manene circulation. Such acurrency these notes can never 
supply. 

l rose, Mr. Chairman, with great reluctance, and chiefly to re 
pel the injurious charge that the opponents of this bill are un- 
willing te meet the wants of the Government, and look with 
satisfaction on the difficulties of their country. That charge I 
cast back with indignation on those who have made itpan 
en ered ede aaians 
owne of. Government, a: 
honorable method ¢ of relieving it, - 
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In the House of Representatives, May 14, 1838—On the 
Treasury wote bill. 

The House having again resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, on the “bill to carry into 
efect an act approved on the 12th day of October, 1837, to au- 
thorize the issuing of Treasury notes,” with the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. RoBERTSON, 

Mr. DUNN rose and said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The object of the bill under consideration is, 
to supply the wants of the Government by an ivsue of ten mil- 
lions of Treasury notes. Itinvolves, therefore, an inquiry into 
the nature and extent of those wants, and the best means of 
supplying them. ‘ 

In common with many who have spoken oa this and other 

occasions, I must complain of a want of that information neces: 
sary to determine the first question to my own satisfaction. If 
I look to the various statements furatshed this House by those 
whose official stations make it their duty to afford this ioforma- 
tion, I find so wide a difference between them tiat I cannot rely 
upon the estimates thus furnished with that certainty and satis- 
faction which a representative oughtto feel when voting away 
the money of his constituents. When I look to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted at the present session, 
I find that he makes the whole amount coming into the Trea- 
sury the preseat year $33,045,787. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the next best authority on all sub- 
jects connected with the finances, has recently favored the 
House with a speech, in which he foots up the receipts at 
about the same sum. But, in comparing the items which com 
pose these aggregates, I find a most surprising difference in the 
amount of almost every one ofthem. The Secretary calculates 
the amount to be received from customs and sales of land at 
$18,500,000; the chairman of the committee sets down that item 
at $15,000,000; a difference ef three and a half millions of dol- 
lars. This variance is very great; and, however it may meet 
with some excuse from the fact that the estimate must, from its 
nature, be conjectural, yet it would have been much more satis- 
factory to me, and I think to the nation, had some reason or 
plausible supposition been given for so great a reduciion. The 
next Kem, however, appears to me still more extraordinary, 
and is without any such excuse. Itis the estimate of the re- 
ceipts from postponed duty bonds, $4,000,000; the second bond 
dae from the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, $2,293,121; 
andthe balances becoming payable the present year from the 
deposite banks, with interest, $1,466,666; making, according to 
the Secretary, $7,759,787. In the speech just alluded to, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways ani Means has brought 
up these expectancies to $10,000,000: being two and a quarter 
millions more than the Secretary made them. 

This is a matter, sir, about which there should be no uncer- 
tiinty. It cannot rest on conjecture. The whole amount of 
»9stponed bonds and bank balances falling due within the year 
fs matter of record, and should admit of no mistake. How, then, 
shall we account for this vast difference? 

(Mr. CamBRELENG here interposed, and said: With the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Indiana, he would explain to 
him and the committee that, on examining this subject, an error 
hid been discovered in the Secretary’s estimate. He had not 
allowe | enough for the postponed bonds; and, therefore, in cor- 
recting that error, he had set down the sum to be received at ten 
millions, instead of the sum given by the Secretary. 

Mr. Cuartis here desired to inquire of his coileague, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, at what sum he had 
es'imated the postponed duty bonds falling Jue this year? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG answered about six millions. | 

Mr. Dunn proceeded. For all the purposes I had in view, 
Mr. Chairman, the explanation does not heip the matter. It was 
not my intention to go iato the inquiry, a: this time, who was 
right er who was wrong, in regard to this estimate, but to show 
to the committee how little reliance could be piaced upon these 
official reports from the Department, and to remove from my- 
self and others the clamor that is attempted at our expense, that, 
when we seek to investigate (hese matters for ourselves, we are 
consuming time unnecessarily, and endeavoring to bankrupt the 
Government. Sir, thisis the charge put forth against us, al- 
though but two days have yet been spent in the consideration of 
this bill. If 1 had faith in the accuracy of these official state- 
ments, I mighttake them upon trust But who can ask that of 
me, after the explanation just given? 

It is admitted thai a mistake of two millicns of dollars has 
been made in the Treasury report of last December, and never 
discovered until now; or, if discovered before, never accountod 
for to this House or the nation; and which, perhaps, never 
would have been accounted for, but for wha: has just taken 
place. ’ ends 

Sir, it seems to me that when an officer of this Government 
commits an error of such magnitude in his official correspon- 
dence with this body, a due regard for us and for himself would 
require an ample and immediate official explanation. 1 will 
not, however, dwell further upon this topic, but pass to another 
item. 

The next one which I wish to notice is the amount of Trea- 
sury notes under the act of October last, remaining to be issued 
during the fiscal year. This, accorling to the Treasurer, is 
$5,700,000; but, according tothe chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, is seven millions, showing a difference of 
$1,300,000. This also, Mr. Chairman, being a mere matter of 
figures, should admit of no mistake, and, to say the least of it, 
shows a great n~gligence in the making up of these statements- 

Again, sir. Inthe item which follows isa much greater va- 
riance. The balance of muney which would remaia in the 
Treasury on the lst of January last is estimated by the Secre- 
tary at $1,085,498, while the chairman of the committee reduces 
i to $590,000, a difference of more than one-half. How can 
this be? 

(Mr. CamBreLene requested to explain, an leay, that the es- 
timate of the Secretary was made up a month before the close of 
the year, and therefore was conjectural. His statement, being 
invde afterwards, gave the trueamount.1 

Mr. Down proceeded. Be it so, sir, Ido net expect that the 
estimate coukl be precisely correct; but here is a difference of 
50 per cent. and more; and that, too, when the Secretary pre- 
tenes to give us, toa dollar, the exact balance that will remain 
in the Treasury. It enly afforts further evidence how daa zer- 
ous it will be, when legislating on (hese sudjects, to rely upen 
the skill or accuracy of the Department ek berg oy 

Now, sir, take the state:nents thus furnished by the Secretary 
and by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. CAmpretenc] and 
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sclect the largest items contained in each, and it gives us an in- 
come of thirty-six and a half millions. In like manner, take the 
smallest sums given by each, and it makes the reveque twentv- 
nine milhlons—aditlerence of seven anda half millions, nearly 
the whole sum asked by this bill. And yet, sir, with all these 
palpable discrepancies before us, when ‘we hesitate, when we 
stop to inquire, When We com lain of being compelled ta vote 
upon such financiering, haphazard, and in such haste, ‘ the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Ragrr] threatens vs with the 
vengeance of the people; calls it a refusal of supplies for the re- 
cessary wants of the Government, and is pleased to compare our 
conduct with thatofa party in Congress whicn voted against 
supplies to carry on the late war with Great Britain. : 

Truly, sir, lam at a loss to know where that genileman finds 
facts for either his charge or comparison. There has been no 
refusal to vote supplies. Ihave heard no gentleman say that 
he would not vote for all that was demanded, even by the lame 
and Inaccurate estimates furnished do us. Even that gentle- 
man’s colleague, /Mr. THompson,] When he declared that the 
House would be justifiabie in yrefusing, at the same time stated 
that he would give what was asked. And has not the Opposi- 
tion, and more than once, toe, offered an immediate issue of more 
than two milfions of Treasury notes for present emergencies, 
and thus aiford time tolook Lito this important measure; and 
wh, sir, has voted that proposition down? Have we not time 
an again, and months ago, besought the friends of the Admi- 
nistration to furnish the House witha statement of all the de- 
mands against the Government, and more especially of the Fle- 
rida war, accompanied with an offer to supply the whole sum 
atonce? Itis true, sir, we gave ample notice that, before we 
could consent to vote for appropriations for new operations, 
we should insist upon an investigation into the extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure of former sums. And how have : ll 
these fair and honorable propositions been met by the domi- 
nant party here? Why, sir, rejected with disdain. Let it not 
be said, then, that we are withholding supplies. 

And, was it so, reer must the gentleman have drawn upon 
his imagination, when he likened itto the opposition of the mi- 
nority-in Congress to furnish supplies for the last war. Are 
the circumstances of the country the samc? Are we engaged 
in av.ruggle with the most powerful nation on the globe? Do 
the footsteps of'a foreign fee pollute our soil? Are her ships 
hovering over ourcoast?) No, sir. And if there is no similari- 
ty in this respect, can the gentleman find it ia the character 
and ability of the statesmen of that and the present day? Will 
he compare the gentleman who now fills the Executive chair 
with that exalted man who, though now gone down to the 
tomb, can never be forgotten? Will he liken the present head 
ofthe Treasury Department to the able financier who then 
cuiced its destinies? Will he venture to tell us, after what we 
have seen and known, that we can as safely place millions of 
the people’s money inthe hands of our present rulers, as we 
could in the hands of those of the period named? Ah, sir, well 
may we say that then 

“This land was famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel.”’ 


Can we say so now? But, sir, bad as our rulers are, they 
still belong to my cowntry, and I will not pursue the comparison 
further. 

Taking the sum demanded as the true one, I next desire yeur 
attention to the other question which I propose to consider, viz: 
the best meihod of raising the amount needed. And here, sir, 
let me say, that not the least objectionable feature of this trans- 
action, in my estimation, is the attempt to dictate to this House 
the mode and manner of phy this supply. This power of 
originating the ways and means, placed so entirely within our 
control—so jealously guarded by the framers of our Constitu- 
tion from all interference as to be prohibited to the other branch 
of Congress—hitherto held so sacred that, on more than one oe: 
casion, this House has spurned from it measures emanating 
from that quarter, merely because, by possibility they might 
be construed into an encroachment upon this authority—should 
be kept still more carefully from the pollution of Executive in- 
terference. How much better would it have been, more re- 
spectful to this House, more creditable to the Administration, 
to have permitted this matter to remain open to the unbiassed 
action of the House. But, instead of that, we find a particular 
course designated for us; and gentlemen of high standing with 
the Administration tell us, ina tone of authority, that they will 
have this measure catried, or they will have none. Sir, when- 
ever a bill of this magnitude can be driven through this House 
by the mere force of Executive recommendation well may we 
tremble for the safety of the country. 

Sir, we have a duty to perform to those who sent us here; 
and, in reference to the bill before us, that duty isto inquire 
whether the method proposed by the Administration is she best 
one forsuppiying the wants of the Treasury. And, for one, I 
intend to make that inquiry, and act according as my judgment 
shall determine it. sy 

We have about ten millionsof claims falling due us within 
the present year. More become due the next year, and some 
the year following. Why shall not some of these bonds be 
disposed of? A bill to direct a sale of the bonds of the United 
I.tates Bank of Pennsylvania is now on the files of the House, 
having passed the Senate. and, as it appears to meet with no up 
position, can, if the Administration side of the House will con- 
sent, be taken up and made a law immediately. This will pro 
vide six millions, surely enough for all present purposes. 

This, I conceive, would be our course in private life. No 
man, bee ming embarrassed, and holding notes and bonds of 
others in good credit, and which could be cashed. would 
think of issuing his own paper, and compelling his creditors to 
take it. 

But, sir, if we must have resort toour credit, is there no other 
way of using ic that will be more effectual fer the purpose in- 
tended, and more satisfastory to the country? If the object is 
simply to raise money and poy off our debts, what are the inte- 
rests that shoul | be consulted? Surely the first should be that 
of our creditors, the poor and honest men we have heard 
about, to whom, itis said, we owe this money. Which of the 
two modes. a loan or aniasue of notes, will be most satistactory 
to them? Inthe ove case they will get paper promises; in the 
other they will get money, and hard money, teo, if desire 
it. Sir, we have heard muck about the credit of this Govern- 
ment, and how it would degrade itself to pay any thing but gold 
or silver. Is there any of thiesqueamishness manifested in the 
present measure? Weare offering the Administration go'd and 
silver; they are insisting upon irredeemable Government paper. 
Sir, I have an authority at hand quite to the pu autho- 
rity which will not ayy in all that relatesto hard money 
It ie the argument of one high in favor with the Administration 

















one who, if report speaks true, has a pre-emption ciaim upon 
the nex* vacancy in the White House. 

Ina recent speech made by that gentleman, (Mr. Bsnron,} 
upon the propriety of receiving specie-paying bank notes by 
the Government, he employs arguments so apt to My Purpose 
on this occasion, that 1 ¢oyld not add to them, if 1 wished. He 
says: 

ie is the most revolting proposition ever made in this Cun 
gress! It isa flagrant violation of the Constitution, by making 
paper money a tender both to and from the Government. It is 
fraught with ruin and destruction to the public property, the 
public Treasury, and the pablic creditors. The not s of nine 
hundred banks are to be received into the Treasury, and dis- 
bursed from the Treasury. ‘They are to be paid out as well as 
paid in. The ridiculous proviso of willingness to receire 
them on the part of the public creditor is an mesult to him; for 
there is no choice; it is that ornothing. The disbursing officer 
does not offer hard money with one hand and paper with the 
other, and tell the creditor to take his choice. No! Ae offers 
paper or nothing! To talk of wiilingness when there is no 
choice, is insult, mockery, and outrage. Great is the loss of po- 
pularity which this Adwinistration has sustained from paying 
eut depreciated paper; great the deception which has been 
practised upon the Government in representing this paper as 
being willingly received. Necessity, and not good will, ruled 
the creditor; indignation, resentment, and execrations on the Ad- 
ministration, were the thanks with which he received it. This 
has disgraced and injured the Administration more than all 
other causes put together; it bas lost it tens of thousands of true 
frichds. It is now getting intoa condition to pay hard money; 
and this resolution comes to prevent such payment, and to 
continue and perpetuate the ruinous paper money payments. 
Defeat the resolution, and the Government will quickly pay all 
demands upon it in gold and silver, and will recover lis popu- 
larity: pass it, and paper money will continue to be paid out, 
and the Administration will continue to lose ground.” 

What could be more apposite to the occasion on hand? How- 
ever some of us might question the applicability of the argu- 
ment to bank notes redeemable on demand in ie, yet none 
can doubt its full force as regards tnconvertible Preansury notes, 
always below specie par, and most frequently beyond that of 
non-specie paying bank notes. Sufficient for me is it, thatit 
completely refates any supposition that our creditors would 
prefér these notes to money, which the course we propose will 
give them. Let those gentlemen, then, who profess so much re- 
gard for the public creditor, and who contend that to offer him 
bank notes payable and paid on demand on demand in specie is 
“insult, mockery, and outrage,” reconcile this forcing upon 
him of Treasury paper. 

If the course we propose is thus better for the men we owe, 
let me ask if there is any interest of the country that forbids it 
I know, sir, ithas been, both at the last and present sessien, 
contended that by the issue of Treasury notes no debt was creat- 
ed; it was no loan of money. The President, in his September 
message, holds this doctrine: 

“It is not proposed to procure the required amount by loans 
or increased taxation.”’ : . “Treasury notes may be 
temporarily tssued, to be gradually redeemed as it (amount due 
us) is received.” 

Thus, also, chimesin the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report at ihe same session: 

“It need not be a loan, or an increase of taxes of any kind.” 
? ° “One mode would be to authurize an issue of Trea- 
sury notes, receivable for all public dues, but without interest” 

And even very recently, the charman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means used the following language: 

“We have heard much, sir, here and elsewhere, aboat a 
bankrupt Treasury, /oans and a public debt. Such statements 
and anticipations are without foundation.” 

“Phere Is nothing, sir, in the past or present condition of the 
Treasury, nor in the prospect ahead, to warrant this charge of 
bankruptcy, or to authorize a public debt.” 

Then, sir, the very beauty of the Treasury note scheme was, 
that it was no loan, created no publi¢ debt: a position so plain! 
untenable, thatthe good sense of the gentleman from each 
Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] will not permit him to occupy it. He 

ives it up. And, in doing that, he abandons the whole greund. 
Brae since the measure has been under consi‘eration, both at 
the late and” the present session, how has the Opposition been 
stigmatized as the paper party—the party desirous of plunging 
the country in debt? I rejoice, sir, that the admission has been 
made; that this charge is removed from out shoulders, and 
placed where it belongs. But, sir, should we leave the eubject 
without oe why it wasever made? Was it, sir, because 
Gen. Jackson had just boasted of having paid off the national 
debt? That the sounds of rejoicing on that eccasion had not 
S died away in the distance, and the party dated not acknow- 
edge that already they were compelled to create a new one? 
~~ I congratulate the "people that they are to be deceived no 
onger. 

en, sir, whether we issue ten millions of Treasury notes, 
or ten millions of stock certificates, they alike create a debt 
against the Government for the same amount. There can be 
nu difference inthat respect. 

It would, perhaps, be doing injustice to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, {Mr. Ruerr,] not to say that he did attempt to 
make a distinction between a temporary ard a permanent debt. 
For all the purposes of my argument it is immaterial whether 
it be temporary or permanent, which only means that one shall 
be paid off a little sooner than another. Either is a charge up- 
on the country, and I fancy will be paid as soon as the country 
is able to do it. But, sir, the gentleman expressed. his surprise 
that the proposition for a loan should come from the South. 
And he den went overan argument which I have very often 
heard before, that the South pays much more than her fair pro- 
portion of the revenue of this Government, by reason of the 
operation of your tariff laws; aod, therefore, (contended the 
gratieman,) a permanent debt would be onerous upon the 

uth. Lam truly ata loss to know, sir, by what process the 
South will escape from paying the same propoition of thisdebt 
whether it be temporary or permanent. The:e may be some 
necromancy absut it that Ido not understand. It ie, however, 
the other position assumed by the gentleman, and hy other gen- 
tlemeu from the Senth, upon almost every occasion—the ine- 
quality of the tariff laws—that I wish to examine. Be 

Itcan only be maintained by the aseumption that the citizens 
of that section of the gountry purchase and use more foreign 
goods than the same pumber of citizens in othersections Such 
seem to be the settled opinions of Southern gentlemen, and we 
have an amusing instance of the fact in the argument made the 
other by another ‘gentleman from South Carvlina, (Mr. 
Pickens.) You may recollect, sir, that, insupport of the Cum. 
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berland road bill, the genueman from Kentucky (Mr. Cat- 
MOON] remarked that his Biate would derive some advantage 
irom the expenditure of public money along that road. That 
many little stores would epring up as it was improved, and 
soana purchase their supplies at Louisville and other Ken- 
wucky towns. Weil, sir, in reply to this argument the gentleman 
from South Catolina turned al! those stores inte grog shops. 
He did not seem to consider it possible that we could have in 
that country any other kind of shops. Now, air, however some 
of our Weatern folks may like a lie of the blue ruin occasion- 
ally, | cannot believe that they are any werse than their neigh- 
burs in that respect. But certain itis that they are not quite so 
bad as the gentleman would seem tothink, or asthe gentleman 
would seem to think, or asthe man who contended that this 
article was not only meat, drink, and clothing, but pretty good 
washing aod lodging to boot. Sir, I would have pain to 
know that our people do purchase and use their full proportion 
of foreign articles, and pay igto the coffers of the Government 
their full proporuon of taxesin that way; and, in addition, that 
every surplus dollar they can raise is dragged away through 
the land offices. And yet, sir, you hear none of these com- 
plaints of oppression and inequality which are continually 
arising from other Quarters. 

The gentleman from South Cardlina (Mr. Rugtr) told us that 
the measure proposed by this bili was aot making fictitious ca- 
pital for circulation. It was merely borrowing money. Surely 
ours is much the most simple method of borrowing. We pro- 
pose to ask pereons to lend us the money to pay our debts, and 
to give them our bonds for the amount. The bill proposes to 
issue Our Own notes and compel our creditors to take them, for, 
according to the Benator from Misseuri, {Mr. ps it is 
compulsion. The one isa voluntary loan; the other a forced 
one 

But what is meant by this expression, fictitious capital? Do 
Treasury votes any more, or 80 much, Constitute rea/l capital 
as United States stock? Neither of them is money, and the true 
and only distinction I can perceive is, that certificates of stock 
carry uo pretence of being money about them; Treasury notes 
do, and therefore are fictitious. 

It is the residue of the expression, however, that I wish to ex- 
amine more particnlarly. These notes are not to be fictitious 
capital for circulation. Ican give no other meaning to this then 
that they are not to become currency. So also says the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means. “ They should 
vever be issued in small denominations to circulate as moncy.”’ 
Ifere, sir, is another very extraordinary change of opinion. Last 
fall the measure was supported in opposition to a loan, for the 
very purpose of supplying a circulation; and no means have 
been left untried to force the Government issues upon the coun- 
try as currency. 

Mr. Woodbury, in his report at the last session, speaking of 
these notes supplying a Circulation, tells us: 

* Especially would thas be likely te happen, provided they 
were issued in denominations as low as 20, 50, and $100.” 

Again, he says 

“They would combine the most important requisites apper- 
taining to any paper ashen ee 

And whatdid the same gentleman from South Carolina inform 
us then? 

“In issuing these notes, it is not our object simply to raise mo- 
ney, or to pay debts, but, in the paralyuc state of the country, 
we want a medium in which the revenues of the country can be 
easily collecced, and domestic exchanges be carried on without 
embarrassment to the banks.”’ 

And the more completely to effect the object, that gentleman, 
and, I believe, the whole party here, were anxicus to strike out 
the clause allowing interest from the bill. And, in support of 
that view, he told us: “Ii these notes bear interest, their circula- 
tion will be impeded.” 

Sir, this measure was, then, considered antagonist to bank cir- 
culauion, and more especially to the circulation of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania. You will recollect, sir, that so 
anxious was the gentleman from South Carolina to effect this, 
that he preferred these notes should have no promise of redemp- 
tien about them; that they should be bills receivable alone. > 
far from desiring it to be a temporary measure, then, he wanted 
these notes to become “merely instruments of collection, to be 
kept out forever, and be expanded or contracted as the wants of 
the country, for the purpose of exchange and collection, may 
require.”’ He then turther remarke.!: 

“By issuing bills receivable in payment of public dues, I be- 
lieve a medium will exist which may be made available in the 
hands of individuals forall the purposes of exchange, and which 
will entirely supersede the necessity of a Bank of the United 
States.” 

sir, this matter was well understood last fall; and notwith- 
standing every effort to the contrary, this House would not per- 
mit that thie paper should be used as currency. We gave inte 
rest pon it; and did the Administration then aubmit to the will 
of the House, and give up their darling intention? No, sir. 
Lvery means that ingenuity could devise was resorted to to get 
around that interest clause, First, we had notes issued ne 
a nominal interest of one mill, then bearing two per cent. an 
lastly five per cent. and, while thus endeavering to put forth 
their own paper, to make room for it, an outcry was raised 
against the banks with a view of destroying the local circulation. 

Can the public, then, rely on this casual declaration, that it is 
no longer intended to use this paper as circulation, so contra- 
dictory wo all the sayings and efforts of the py heretofore; 
ani so contrary, tou, to all their conduct now or, if the ab- 
surd project is given up, ifnow the measure is simply to borrow 
money, Why not do it the straight old-fashioned way? Have 
they given up the Sub-Treasury scheme, of which this Gevern- 
ment paper was an important part? No, sir, we have no satis- 
factory evidence that the party has given up that Treasury 
bank; that thing so signally disapproved of by Congress when 
first broached by General Jackson. I know, sir, they will most 
stoutly deny that they ever had any such intention, even in the 
face of all the Executive recommendations, from the issue of 
Government paper tothe = bankrupt law closing the State 
inatitutions, all tending to that end. Not daring tv call this pro- 
ject by its right name, the efforts made to dupe the public in 
regard to it have been not less bold then some of them have 
been ridiculous, 

Thus, your Secretary of the Treasury, when recommending 
this very measure of an issue of Government paper, prefaces 
by telling us that it may be done “without treading on the de- 
Datable ground of either the power or policy of Snarteriang a 


National Bank.” Now, sir, what put thatin his head, if he 
did not think that he at least approaching the questionable 
bimnits? after out his plan for an issue of Trea- 
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su er, a well-known banki wer, and, taken in con 
necrina wish other powers desired by the Executive to be con- 
ferred upon the Treasury, well calculated to excite suspicion, 
and cometney not more) carrying our General Jackson's 
original plan, he concludes with this solemn assurance: “But 
no joans of them appear advisable, nor any bank incerparation, 
band officers, or bank machinery whatever, in connection with 
the subject;’’ as if this people could be duped into the belief 
that there could be no bank without an act of incorporation, 
and that treasurers, registers, auditors, and clerks could not be 
as much bank officers as presidents and cashiers. ; 

Truly, sir, this effort of the worthy Secretary puts us in mind 
of the old etory of the artist, who, having painted on the tavern 
sign what he designed should represent General Washipgton 
and his horse, out of abundant caution was induced to write 
upon it, this 1s the man, and that js the horse. Our mye yh 
however, improves upon the example. The difficulty with the 
limner was, that, after all = pains, the observer might fail to 
understand his intention; that with the Secretary was, that his 
might be too obvious. And, therefore, having first told us what 
he did not intend to make, and having dipped his pencil in co- 
lors least likely to disclose his object, he yet finds himself con- 
strained to write upon his picture that it Is neither man nor 
horee. 

I think sufficient has been shown to satisfy every one that the 
measure proposed by the bill was originally maintained as 
one antagonist to bank circulation, and may be considered s0 
still. It must, therefore, be injurious to the State institutions, 
and embarrass them in the effort of resumption. It may be in- 
jurious in two ways: Ist. It will fill the country with that much 
more of paper money; and 2d. It is a power which may again 
be abused as it was before, and with it new experiments tried 
upon the currency, tending to keep up the present confusion 
and general stagnation of business. This is the great evil of the 
times, and, all admit, cannot be removed until a general 
resumption of specie pea takes place. To effect this as 
soon, and with as little loss as possible, should be our grand ef- 
fort; and, if I have failed to satisfy you that a new issue of Go- 
vernment paper will retard this event, it should be a sufficient 
objection that it will not hasten and insure it so certainly as 
will the measure proposed by the amendment. 

I have heard no friend of the bill contend that it will aid or 
hasten a resumption, while the beneficial influence of a loan 
must be very evident, whether itis taken at home or abroad. 
Forming a valuable remittance, it will he equal to a new crea- 
tion of value to the amount; equal to just 80 much cotton, rice, 
or tobace9, and will thus tend to equalize foreign exchanges. 
and keep them regular. Soalso at home sucha stock would 
be exceedingly desirable. Many men have withdrawn their ca- 
pital from the usual pursuits of trade; nor will they be likely 
again to jeopard it in such operations until more quiet times. 
But an investment in stocks so safe as this will be, will be 
eagerly seught by all these cautious men, and thus money will 
be drawn out from its hiding places, and put to the purposes of 
commerce, which might otherwise for a long time remain idle, 
to the great injury of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, in — of this amendment, I rely much 
on this argument: that while it answers all the purposes of Go 
vernment in paying its debts, it will aid materially in bringing 
about the resumption of specie payments by the banks. I am 
fully sensible, sir, of the danger I incur, as well as all others 
who act with me, vf having our motives misrepresented, when 
say one word in behalf of these institutions. Already in the 
course of this debate have we been denounced as representing 
the interest of capitaliets as distinguished from that of the 
country. But, sir, [complain not of it; itis what public men 
must expect: our conduct is before the country; and I abide 
the result. Satisfied I am that the country will see, as we do, 
that, insome way or other, every man, woman, and child in 
this broad land is interested in the welfare of these institutions, 
and that whatever shall bring distrees or relief to them will in 
the act convey benefit or injury throughout all the busi- 
ness relations of life; and, according to my understanding, it is 
much to the credit of the Opposition that they joined not the 
outery against these banks, but, as fer asin their power, have 
sought to allay excitement, restore confidence, and set them 
again in operation, as being most effectual for the relief of the 
people. And having fought manfully in this battle, and in 
some degree protected this great interest from the assaults of 
these in power, until it could recover from the shock, and the 
business of the country revive with it, we were not prepared 
for the remarks lately heard here and elsewhere, that the Ad- 
ministration has never been hostile to the banks, that it has al- 
ways been theirtrue friend, and we their false one. 

A mere particular inquiry into this matter I deem neither in- 
applicable not unprofitable. It is important as regards our 
standing with the country, and also as regards the rival mea- 
sures in hand, in showing which issupported by the true friends 
of the business and commerce of the nation. 

I would first inquire, how it hapens, if the designs of the Ad- 
ministration have always been friendly towards this interest, 
that so deep and settled a conviction should prevail to the con- 
trary. The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rett} tells us 
that the charge has been made and reiterated by the press under 
hank control, until the country has got to believe it. Sir, the 
Administration has had a much more efficient press under its 
control, and quite as active in ite cause. How then could this 
charge have ebtained its foothold, unless the conduct of those 
in power had lent it countenance? No, str, = is too much 
truth in it, and thisdenial is an afterthought. Until very recent- 
ly it was believed that more favor was to be gained by abusing 
the banks, than being their friend; and it was not until the peo. 
ple, becoming jealous of the designs of power, and fearing the 
destruction of State interests, rallied around them, that the 
alarm was taken, and this denial made. 

As itis more than likely that gentlemen and myself may differ 
as to what fhostility is, when directed against these institutions, 
I will, to avoid all misunderstanding, have resort to the eame 
high authority to which I have betore referred, [Mr. BEnTon.] 
From that gentleman’s late s I read you eo much as will 
show how such hostilities, as he alleges, were formerly carried 
on against the same juteresis by the present party. 

“Fret, there was a war against the local banks generally, 
during the whole panic session, in which no term of reproach 
was too odiousto be lavished apon them; and no statements to 

them, no assertion to destroy confidence in them, no 

atteInpt to excite runs upon them, and to blow them up, were 

too shameless or too unscrupulous to find authors, abettors, and 

aidere, in the ranks of their present most officious frinds.”"— 
Mr. Benton's ‘Sena 14th March, 1838. 

Whether the Opposition ever were enemies of the State in- 
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stitutions, as thus asserted, [ shail leave for the public to deter. 
mine. Time has shown the truth of the warnings we then gave 
of what would be the result of the mad attempt of the party 
in power to break down the Nationa! Bank, and to stimulate 
and excite the State banks to supply its place. The experi 
~——- has been tried, — the ple judge of it. 

purpose now is te show that, ever since the jcatastrop} 
in May last, the Administration has been hosti e to the exining 
institutions; and, instead of aiding and helping them to resume 
specie payments, has greatly the operation. And how 
was this great object to be effected? There was but one thing 
wanted, and shat was a restoration of confidence; and, so far as 
the action of this Governmefit was concerned, how was that to 
bedone? None can hesitate in the reply. By the Government 
bestowing its own confidence upon them, and speaking well of 
them. In the late disturbed state of affairs, it required not only 
that Government should manifest its ewn confidence by its as- 
sertions, but by its acts. 1t would be in vain totell,the people tw 
have confidence, and place their property and business again 
with the banks, while we are a our confidence and 
our business. It would have been enough if the Govern. 
ment, when it refused further to confide in the banks, had let 
them alone, and not sought to destroy what little of reputation 
they had left. But such was not its pleasure; and, not only has 
it ceased all connection with them, but its agents and partizans 
have assailed the banks from all quarters with untiring abuse. 

The elements of hostility against banks, as laid down by Mr. 
BENTON, are: 

1. In the use of terms of reproach, to render them odious. 

2. Instatements to discredit them. 

3. In assertions to destroy confidence in them. 

4. In attempts to excite runs upon them, and to blow them up. 

And now, sir, in reference to these matters, I will begin with 
the very head of the party, and refer you to General Jackson’s 
— letter to Messes Dawson. He thus denounces the 

8: 

“After the treachery of the banks to the Government, it will 
be in vain to suppose that the people can ever be induced to ag- 
quiesce in their employment again as public depositories.” 

This short sentence, in my estimation, covers the whole 
ground of hostility, as defined by Mr. Benton. Here is the 
terin of reproach, “treachery,” calculated to render the banks 
“odious,” to “discredit”? and “destroy confidence in them;’’ 
and to destroy confidence in them for all time tocome. For 
he says the people can never acquiesce in their employment 
by the nation; and if they are thus unsafe for the nation, must 
they not be so for the people? 

Not satisfied, however, be alludes to this “treachery” again 
and again in that letter; and strives to show that it might be 
committed in a time of war, and thus bring the country under 
foreign subjection. Thus directly impeaching the patriotiem 
of those icterested in these institutions, and warning the coun- 
try to trust them no lorger. 

This charge was afterwards made on this floor by a friend of 
the Adminisiration—the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Mur- 
RAY.) His language was: 

“Such depositories will ever have it in their power to thwart 
the purposes of Government, by withholding her funds, whith, 
in ae circumstances, as in (ime o! war, might enable 
them to upset the Government.” 

He also tells us that 

“The history of banks wii! show that gain 1s the great object 
of their creation and existence. This they pursue with the 
avidity of a hungry tiger.” 

Surely, sir, this is strange language to come from a party 
friendly to the banks, and desirous o! restoring confidence in 
them. Their patriotism is directly questioned. It is asserted 
that they are entirely governed by interest; and in another part 
of the same argument we are told that they are in the hands of 
brokers and shavers, and would centinue su to be. A calcula- 
tion is then entered into, to show how the people will lose four- 
teen millions of dollars by the depreciation of ten per cent. on 
the one hundred and forty millions of bank circulation. 

Do we not find here statements that discredit, and assertions 
that will destroy confidence in, banks. Why, sir, a friend, in 
place of magnifying the losses sustained by the suspension, 
would have entered upon the much more easy task of showing 
how destructive to all interests would have been the contin- 
uance of specie payments under all the circumstances. He 
would have noticed the fact the banke, having on hand but one 
dollar in specie to three or four of their paper out, could not 
long have sustained the demand, and that suspension could not 
therefore have been averted at that period of alarm; while the 
unavailing effort, requiring severe exactions upon their debtors, 
would have created much greater distress jail deateeion, And 
when setting down the discount on paper atten per cent. while 
the banks had 1n their vaults one-quarter to one-third enough 
specie to redeem their bills, he could scarcely have omitted to 
juquire what would have been the discount on the 90 or 100 
millions that would have remained after all their specie was 
gone in redemption. In place of being 10 per cent. and a loss 
of 14 millions, he would perhaps have set it down at 50 per 
cent. and a loss of 46 or 50 millions at least. 

1 might, sir, allude to many other speeches delivered in this 
and the other branch of Congress, by friends of the Aministra- 
tion, tending to discredit and destroy confidence in the State 
banks. It will be found that the very gentleman [Mr. Benton, } 
who detailed the manner in which the Opposition had waried 
against them, has himeelf, in that same speech, been guilty of 
the same offence. He statee, sir, that many of the bar.ks were 
“rotten to the core, and would fall to pieces”’ the inetant they 
ale put the test. He talks about foreirg and diiving the banks 
to resume, by the “fear of consequences’ but never of aiding 
or helping them; and, taking his speech altogether, none ean 
mistake that the leading object of fercing a resumption is the 
hope that most, if not all the banks will be desiroyed in the 
operation. 

But, sir, I shall not detain the committee with further refe- 
rence to speeches on this point, except to call their attention a 
little more particularly to the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Ruetr.) 


Atthe enpeins when he claimed to be a friend to the bank- 
ing interest, that interest with being leagued _— 
the Government. He denounces, in most fervid terms, the ca- 

italists of the country as united in a design to overthrow the 
Government. He declared that it was better to be cong 
by British arms, than to submit to such dictation; and none 
have forgot his threat, to leave this Hal! and go home, if t 
course of the Opposition was ; none, his 
warnings (eo apt to produce the very 
lar excitements, prostration of laws, and destruction of 
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teredinterests. Sir, language but little, if any, less violent drove 
the rioters upon Hart’s flour store in New York. Noman told 
them todo the deed. It was just such inflated pictures of ima- 

ined wrongs that madd the multitude; just such solemn 
warnings of what might happen, that taught them what to do. 
Bir, | acquit that gentieman of any iatenuion or wish of produc- 
ing such results by the language he used; but of its tendency 
none can doubt, and, therefore, much is it to be regretted that it 
was ever used here. It is{sufficient for my purpose that it places 
the banking interest in an unfavorable light before the country, 
and is calculated to discredit and destroy confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, I might detain you here for the balance of the 
session with proof on this point, extracted from the Government 
press in every quarter of the country. Butit is too well known, 
that, for the past year, it has been the special duty of every pa- 

rin thesupport of Government, or under its pay, to abuse 
the hanks, and every body connected with them. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with referring you to an extract, of recent 
date, from the Government organ published in this city. 

In an article headed “The Real Relief,” in the Globe of the 
23d April last, we have such expressions as follow. Speaking 
ofthe banks which had suspended because the New York tanks 
had done so, the editor says: 

“A part of these have since closed their eyes in eternal sleep; 
and, so fat as they are converned, the event has proved that it 
was approaching INSOLVENCY, and not the ezarple of New 
York, which occasioned them to shut up. How many more 
may be in the like condition, time will soon tell, and especially 
will it soon tell how stands the account with that living personi- 
fication of trick and impudence; that Jupiter Tonans of rags 
and shinplasters; that succedaneum of spavined, foundered, 
and wind-broken politicians; that huge and helpless carcase 
across which Mr. Biddle sits, and on which a brvod of harpies 
roost and feed.” 

Then, sir, follows a great deal about “her enormous debits” 
and “rotten credits.” Her “thirty millions of immediate lia- 
bilities, which four millions of specie” in vain attempt to look 
in the face. Her debtors and r2sources are described as “worn 
out politicians;” “editors of newspapers, depreciated stocks, 
and loans upon Jong time at low interest, to cousins, jobbers, 
parasites, and sycophants.” 

All this is pressed upon the pudlic, although the editor admits 
that “doubtless a catastrophe to his [Mr. Biddle’s] Bank will 
carry mischief to a.great many famiiies in the United States.” 
But, by way of comfort, he says that, 

* The chief loss in the United States may be in the resurric- 
tion notes, now under discussion in the Senate. Be the event 
what it may, the HUNDRED MILLIONS OF GOLD AND SILVER in 
the country Is the sheet-anchor and RELIEF of the people. Let 
the productive classes begin to look out for a share of that, and 
they are safe! Many other banks wil! be involved in any ca- 
tastrophe that may befall the ‘great regulator.’ ” 

May we not here find some symptoms of Aosfility as defined 
by the Senator from Missouri, |Mr. BENTON?] Such unparal- 
Jeled and gross abuse of Mr. Biddle’s Baak may be considered 
fair for all who belong to the Administration. Yet it does not 
appear te me likely to aidin the operations of commerce, or in 
the restoration of specie payments, to be thus undermining the 
credit of an institution of such extended business, especially 
when the editor tells us that “doubtless a catastrophe to his[Mr. 
Biddle’s] Bank will carry mischief to a great many families.” 
And surely it must be very cold comfortto the business com- 
munity to be assured that the chief loss will be in the resurrec- 
tion notes, which happen to amount to the very respectable 
sum of about six millions of dollars. 

Political partisans may think the “mischief to a great many 
families,” and the Joss of six millions of dollars to the commu- 
nity, well repaid by the destruction of this odious monster, the 
United States Bank. But I fancy, sir, the poor families, the 
widows and erphans who own the stock, the business men who 
handle the paper, will derive but little consolation from that 
result, or find the imagined relief in the hundred millions of 
goid and silver in the country. . 

To the assurance that “many other banks wi!l be involved in 
any catastrophe that may belall the ‘gr at regulator,’ may 
we}not find something very likely to discredit banks, and de- 
stroy confidence in them? And does not the recommendation 
to the productive classes to begin “to look out for a share” of 
the geld and silver, look very much like an attempt “to excite 
runs upon” the banks “and blow them up?” 

And now, sir, let us dwell but for a moment upon this act of 
“treachery”’ for which the banks have been arraigned and per- 
eeeuted with se much violence. It is the late suspension of 
specie payments. I understand the friends of the Administra- 
tion are not willing to go behind that act, and inquire into the 
causes which led toit; for then it is soon brought home to their 
own absurd tinkering and experimenting on the currency. It 
is called treachery to the Government. The banks owed the 
Government for its deposites, and the people for its paper; they 
could not pay both in specie, and weuld not pay one in pre- 
ference to the other; and thus, because the Government was 
unwilling to share the same fate with the people, the banks are 
denounced for it. Time will! not; ermit that I should detail the 
evils that would have resulted frem an opposite course. It is 
sufficient for me to say. that for this act the banks have been 
tried and acquitted. They have been tried by the State Legis- 
latures, to whom thry were alone amenable, every one of which, 
I believe, has been in session since this act of treachery took 
place, and in no instance has it been condemned, but, on the 
contrary, has been approved of as the only course that could 
have been taken to save the ene from far greater disasters. 
And, sir, have they not been tried by the people, too? and, in 
every instance where the issue has been fairly made up, in spite 
of ail the exertions of politicians and the press, the people have 
sustained them. , ; 

We have seen what pains have been taken, both in the Daw- 
sen letter and elsewhere, to a impression that these 
institutions are wanting in patriotism, that eng Aye onsen not be 
trusted, for fear that they would seek to thwart the Government, 
overthrew it, and bring it into subjection to a foreign yoke. 
Mr. Chairman, tell me, if you can, of any interest in this coun- 
try that will suffer so much from foreign conquest as the bank- 
ing interest will. Does it possess any charm that will protect it 
from the exactions and plunder consequent on such occasions? 
Sir, we find the storm of war and invasion always falling most 
heavy in that direction. And, sir, what proud examp!cs does 
our history furnish of the most devoied iotism on the part 
of these institutions and their owners. yhen did your coun- 
iry, in her utmost need, call for supplies to fight the common 
enemy, and not find these institutions ready to aid? Did they 
then seek for pretences to thwart and overthrow the Govern- 


ment? Sir, in one officia) report, I find it stated that a few banks 
advanced on loan to the Government, during the last war, over 
six millions of dollars, nearly one-tenth of your whole war debt; 
and this does not include occasional suins advanced on Treasury 
notes and otherwise; for ofien was it the case that your ships 
could not sail, or your armies march, until the advances were 
made. And this was done by banks in their corporate capa- 
city, embarrassed as they then were, and limited in number and 
capital. Who can estimate the sums thus loaned for the ser- 
vice of the ccuntry by stockholders, officers, and persons other- 
wise connected with banks? When we consider that nearly all 
men who have spare money are in some way interested in 
these institutions,and that it is from such men that these supplies 
mainly come, it may be readily asserted that more than one- 
half, if not three-fourths of your war debt, came out of the 
pockets of these bankers. 

_ It bas been the policy of the Administration to denounce this 
interest as aristocratic. The party press has been, and is, 
filled with the outcry against these “monopolies” —“rag ba- 
rons;”’ and the effort seems te be to convey an impression that 
these institutions are altogether owned by an exclusive class, a 
yrivileged few, and the idea of great wealth is attached to them. 
Sir, 1 think an investigation will satisfy every one that the busi- 
ness Of banking in this country is most generally diffused among 
all classes of society. I have no general knowledge that will 
guide me in forming an opinion upon this subject; but, so far as 
local information goes, it is to the contrary. And it was but the 
other day that J met accidentally with a s.utementof the number 
and the occupation of the stockholders of four banks, I think in 
New Haven, Connecticut—a State where, if we are to take the 
latest doctrine of the times, the banking interest has lately de- 
feated the Democracy. As it throws some light on this topic, I 
will read the statement to the committee. There were 1,170 
stockholders, and the description is as follows: Females, B18; 
minors, 85; executors and administrators, 43; socieiies, acade- 
mies, &c. 26; seamen, 18; merchants, 118; mechanics, 51, law- 
years, 27; farmers, 168; Revolutionary soldiers, 5; clergymen, 
16; physicians, 22; old men retired from business, 82; manufac- 
turers, 46; occupations unknown, 66; and the residue, being 54, 
were tavern-keepers, clerks, Government officers, brokers, offi- 
cers of banks, of colleges, d&c. 

Now, sir, this I call a pretty fair Democratic division of these 
benefits among all sorts of people. If any interest seems to be 
peculiarly favored, it is that of the Jacies; and, however re 
might be disposed to a under domestic subjection, I will 
not entertain the thonght that they would either bow themselves 
or consent that we should do soto a foreign yoke 

It aepeees very evident that the great object of governinent is 
to reach that power of concentrated action on the part of the 
people, so efficiently embodied in the form of corporatione; 
and which, from its safety, simplicity, and complete adaptation 
to all the purposes off business, and its now univereal use, 
forms the great barrier to the establishment of that Government 
institution which it was intended should grasp and control al] 
the exchanges, currency, and business of the country. It ia 
thus alone we Can account for corporations of all kinds being 
included in these denunciations. All are monopolies, corrupt 
aristocracies, ulcers on the body politic, exclusive privileges, 
dangerous to liberty, and, therefore, to be put down, that this 
Government leviathan may have the whole ground to itself. 

Sir, the people should carefully examine what it is in this 
principle that renders it so offensive to our Government; and 
reflect how intimately it is connected with our whole social and 
political system, ere they consent to eradicate it; for it will be 
readily seen that our whole political fabric, State and National, 
from foundation corner to topmost stone, is composed of corpo- 
rations. No assemblage of the people, for political or other 
purposes, can act or speak efficiently but by assuming many of 
the features and attributes of a corporation. And, rest assured, 
the came distorted vision that can perceive danger to the coun- 
try in the existence of these corporations, established tor com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and other business purposes, will be 
far more likely to discover it in the unrestrained right of the 
people to assemble and concentrate their power for political 
ebjects; and the next step may be the dispersion of such fac- 
tious bodies by reading a riot act, and with military power. 

It is alleged that these chartered rights cramp and fetter our 
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energies, and have a tendency to make the rich richer, and the | 


peor poorer. Is this shown in the countless tarnpikes, rail- 
roads, and canals, intersecting the country in every direction, 
and eaesing all the necessaries of life? And these odtous 
banks, when rightly conducted, what are they but additional 
aids of capital to industry and enterprise? 

Deprive men of moderate means of this power of associa’ion 
and concentration of their capital, and allthis business must fall 
into the hands of the wealthy. No, sir, this sysiem marks the 
genius of the age, and can only be destroyed with the spirit of 
enterprise and freedom which gave it birth. On no page of his- 
tory do you find corporations arrayed on the side of arbitrary 
power. They dwell not with despotism, but are ever found the 
first and last bulwarks behind which are fought the battles of 
freedom. Where, let me ask you, would have been the liber- 
ties of Europe, but for her free incorporated cities? It was 
those chartered privileges, first en om with a price, or extorted 
from their haughty lords, around which the hardy burghers ral- 
lied, and successfully defended with naked valor, against steel- 
clad chivalry, andthe irov arm of the feudal age. They rose 
like islands of rocky base, but green and verdant summit, amid 
that ocean of ignorance, barbarism, and blood, which then over- 
spread the world, breasting its rude surge, and giving limits to 
its power. 

r. Chairman, there is one test we can apply to the Adminie- 
tration, which must clearly indicate the sincerity of its intention 
to aid inthe work of resumption. Whether true or false, as 
stated before, the fact is fully impressed on the public mind 
that the measures and designs of the Government, the issue of 
Treasury paper, the Sub-Treasury, the continuance of the 
Specie Cireu ar, the refusal to receive specie-paying bank notes 
for revenue, are ali hostile to the speedy resumption of a specie 
business by the banks; and this impression cannot be removed 
by mere individual declarations, by unauthorized persons, and 
especially when ethers, equal in influence and authority, hold 
the contrary language. Now. sir, ifsincere in this matter, is it 
not the duty of he party to afford to the public eome plain, sa- 
tisfactory, and solemn assurance, that shall rernove these im- 
preasions from the public mind, and dissipate all doub; and un- 
Certainty? Can this be obtained from them? Have they aban- 
doned the Sub-Treasury bill? No, sir; they are only desirous 
of power to take it up. They are still pressing the Treasury 
note bill. Time and again have they rejected propositions for 
the repea) of the specie circular, and as to receiving of 


specie-paying bank paper, it is an utter abomination in their 
sight. No pledge can be obtained from them. How fared the 
resolution of one of their friends, = Hamsr, ] ofiered the other 
day, and having this for its object? A very indefinite resojution 
it was, 90 far as it pledged the Administration to any particular 
act; etill it maintained a principle, and specified a duty, and 
was, therefore, one step gained. 

‘That most extraordinary resvlutien deserves particular con- 
sideration, as it containg the first evidence of a change of opi- 
nion in the Administration ranks. It is remarkable both for 
ite admission and its assumptions. As to the first, we there had 
it distinctly adusitted, for the first time, that the “dusiness, com- 
merce, circulation, and exchanges of the country are in a de- 
rangedand embarrassed condition.” There were no ifs or 
buts about it. It was not merely the business of the banks 
or merchants that was deranged, 1 was the business of the 
country. 

Sir, that gentleman held a very different doctrine Jaet fall, 
when we Were trying toshow thatthe country was in difficulty. 
There was no embarrassment then in his section. The trifling 
derangement of the paper currency was rather a benefit than a 
disadvantage, as it enabled merchants to collect their debts, and 
pay banks what they owed them. He advised all persons out uf 
employment to go to the West, where plenty was to be had at 
fair prices. 

And so, too, the other gentleman from the same State, (Mr. 
Duncan.] According to his story, the happy West had expe 
experienced no difficulfty—had felt no embarrassment. Her 
farmere had plenty of cash to jingle in their silk purses, and 
held in uttercontemptall fear of panics and pressures. 

Another admission worthy of notice ia, that Government has 
something to do with the “ dusiness, commerce, circulation, 
and exchanges of the country;” and also, that Government 
couLp aid these operations, if it would. Thus refuting the 
former doctrines of the party, that Government should take 
care ofitself, and eould not and Ought not to interfere with theee 
matters. 

So, also, it admits that the banka, of some or them, at least, 
were making laudadle efforts to resume specie payments. And, 
more than all, that is the du/y of the Government wo aid the 
banks in this eflort to resiure the currency. 

But, sis, it it made some singular confessions, it contained the 
quite as extraordinary assumption that it was the design of 
the Administration to aid the banks in their laudable efforts tv 
resume. Why, sir, this was too much ofa practical joke for 
even the gentleman himself to persist in it, and he had to erase 
it before the resolution itself was disposed of or considered 
Thus, sir, the party was unwilling to place it on record here 
that there was any design, any duty, any willingness, on the 
part of the Administrauion, to aid in any way in this important 
work, 

Not the least singular feature in this transaction is the reason 
given, asl understand, by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Ha- 
MER] for notagain offering his resolution. It was that the pub- 
lic had been fully apprised of the course which the Government 
intended to take on the subjects specified, and the whole object 
of his resolution was therefore accomplished. And the letters 
of Mr. Woodbury, addresgemd to Mr. Newbold, were referred (o 
as containing the necessary information. Now, sir, | have exa 
mined those letters, and can find no such assurance as appears 
to me to be satisfactory. There certainly is nothing in them 
which offers the least prospect ofa discontinuance of the unjust 
and impolitic discrimination in the medium of payment for du 
ties and public lands occasiened by the Specie Circular. And 
what confidence could be placed inthe casual expreasion, that 
notes of specie-paying banks would be received for duties, when, 
at that very time, the official o1gan of the Government was de- 
nouncing every thing ofthe kind? This was its language: 

“It is believed we have near ninety millions (specie) now; 
there isevery prospect of an increase of twelve or fi'teen mil- 
liens this year; so that, by the time Congress meets next Decem. 
ber, there will probably be one hundred millions in the country. 
It is probable that one hundred and fifty millions is ae much as 
the country could empley; and, unless the paper-money party 
succeed in their design of compelling the Federal Govern. 
ment to use paper money, that amount will be attained in a few 
years.” —Gilobe, April, 183%. 

Does this look like ao intention, on the part of Government, 
to receive paper money? 

I have already read yeu some extracts from the speech of the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bewton) which convey any thing 
but an intention to collect and pay eut bank paper. I will give 

ou a few more, which, to my mind, can hardly be conatrued 

nto a design to aid the banks by the reception of their notes in 
payment of public dues; and, I think, show very conclusively 
that no sort of relief may be looked for from the Administration. 

Speaking of the banks, he says they have received all the aid 
which they need. Hear his language: ; 

“They have received the aid which they need in the one hun- 
dred millions of gold and silver which now relieves the country, 
and distresses the politicians who predicted no relief until a 
National Bank was created. Of the nine hundred banks in the 
country, there are many which never can resume, and which 
should not attempt it except to wind up their affairs. Many of 
these are rotten = the oem and will fall to pieces the instant 
they are put to specie test. 

‘And again, hing of receiving their notes, he says: ; 

It “would fill the Treasury with netes that could never be te- 
deemed, would dispense with the use of goid and silver at 
home, would occasion the exportation of the one hundred 
millions which the Jacksonian policy has collected in the 
country.” ‘ 

Thar gentleman holds out in prospect a great deal of foree 
and compulsion in reference to this work of resumption, but 
nothing of aid andarsistance. In the same speech he says: 

«a moral sense and fear of consequences will compel them 
to resume.”’ 

Acvain: . 

“There is specie enough, then, in the country, to enable every 


bank to resume; and the moral sense of some. 3” * *** ferr of 


consequences in others, will mdace a resumption by all except 
the insolvent and the political ones.” 

And in this he merely reiterates the doctrine of Gen. Jack- 
son, contained in his Dawson letter: : |e 

“f the revenue ie collected in gold and silver, it will force the 

to resnme.” 

— also, the article read before from the Globe, headed “The 
Real Relief.” mast every one that there is no intention 
on the part of the ration to afford that assisiance to the 


ks which it is in er to do. : 
"Now, o, this publicstion in the Globe, this epgech in the S¢- 
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hace, Are anleoq tent to the jeter of Mr. Woodbury, and are 
efitirely at variauce with it. How, then, can the country be 
sjuleted wishout some Congressional action on the subject? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not deny that a change in the opinions 
of our rulers has taken place, but it by no means fotlows that 
there is to be any Change in their conduct, and that is the im- 
portant thing forthe public. It becomes very necessary, there- 
jure, that theze opinions should be hooked into, their nature, and 
how formed, as it willexplain much that has taken place, and 
is the only way co determine their ftiture action; seeing that 
they will give Uisno pituge offi the subject. 

hen the svepension of epecie payments took place, the Ad. 
‘inistravion Was compelled to act decisively und in great haste 
upon the subject. Ivadmiued ofnodelay. There could be no 
half-way ground. They must either sustain the banks, or they 
inust go against them. This wiil appear very evident from a 
slight exarsination. 

Jid they take the first course, doubtless the country might 
be sooner relived, But judging from experience, it would be 
a work of yeats, require great contraction of the currrency, 
Calways accompanied with distress,) and much Preater concert 
faction améngz Uae banks than, from their number and dissimi- 
lar interesta, could be expectod. And with all the Government 
rould give, it might stil! be imposs:ble to effect the object, (as 
was found the case before,) without a National Bank; and that 
the Prosident had unfortunately pledged himself not to grant. 
Any delay in the resumption was dangerous, nay, fatal, for 
popular indignation would increase; and as it was well known 
thatthe Opposition had warned the country of this event, and 
had tried lo prevent it, it was very certain that the blame of 
the disaster would fall where it deserved to do, upon the Ad 
ministration. ts already shattered reputation could not with- 
stand this additional shock. That course was therefore out of 
th: question. Now, ou the other side, it was doubtful whether the 
banka could resume when alded by the Government, it was 
held moat clear that they could net when opposed by it. The 
banks would necessarily be the first objects of the people’s ven- 
genance, and by being the first and Joudest in the outcry against 
them, the Admintsiration stood a fair chance of turning the 
tyes of the people from its own delinquencies, and placing the 
whole blame and punishment upon these institutions. 

kt was seen how easily the public had been duped by the 
falsehoods propagated @rainet the United States Bank, and by 
the promises of a better currency. Hf, by such a course of 
abuse, overwhelming Cetracfon and gasconading promises, the 
party had been able to overturn that institution m the day of its 
prosperity, at the very momentjwhen it was doing the most good, 
and conferring the most public benefit, what might not be ex- 
pected by aneaily, united, and vindictive proscription of the 
Biate institutions in their then embarrassed condition? So, also, 
the opportunity was the best that had yet occurred since Gene- 
ral Jackson's first auempt, perhaps was the only one that ever 
would occur, to force the Treasury bank upon the country. It 
was foreseen that, in a titfie of quiet and reflection, it wauld 
never be adopted; and it was supposed to be the only remaining 
mneaaure required to perpetuate the power of the party. 

Sir, the fearon the one hand, and the hope on the other, were 
too great for their virtue. The interests of the country, in an 
early and efficient restoration of its business, were lost sight of; 
and from every quarter of the Union, press, pen, and voice were 
employed to prostrate the State institutions. 

ut, sir, they were mistaken in more respects than one. The 
confidence of the people had been too often abused to permit 
empty declamation and round assertion to be taken as proof. 
The party watchwords had lost their magic. The people had 
become jealous of power, and determined to sustain the State 
hanks in their efforts to restore a sound circulation. So, also, 
so.ne of the banks have already resumed, and, notwithanding 
the advice of the Glube to “the productive classes,” to get a 
share of their gold and silver as svon as possible, no runs have 
been made upon them Much greater unanimity and concert 
of action appears among the banks than was expected. All 
have acted with great prudence in preparing for the event, and 
confidence seems to be gradually but firmly gaining ground. 

In theee things, then, the guilibility of the people, and the 
ability of the banks to resume, the Administration has been mis- 
taken; and, so far,a change of opinion has taken place, and, 
should the banks be able to persevere, it is more than likely you 
will soon see, not merely a straggier here and there decheiing 
himeelf not opposed to the banks, but the whole party, press, 
and penple, declaring the same thing. And, as they never ac- 
knowledge an error, or take any ns back, they will doubtless 
contend that they have never said a hard word against them. 

But the question etil] remains, will this change of opinion, 
and situation of things, produce achange in the conduct of the 
Government towards these leading interests of the country? In 
my judgment, this depends very much upon another question, 
and that is, whether the Admisisiration has become satiafied, 
not only that the banks wil] resume, but that no action of the 
Government can cause them to suspend again. For, sir, it 
must be borne in mind that such an even: has been anticipated, 
and is leoked for by the Administration, and until they give 
up that hope, I y fear they will not heartily joinin the ex- 
ertions now ing for the benefit of the country. 

Sir, we have abundant proofs that both these opinions were 
entertained, viz: that the banks could not generally resume, and 
that, if some did, new explosions would take place, in the report 
made by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means on 
athe Sth of March last. I will refer you to a few particulars as 
o both points. 1: is there said: 

‘Some of the banks may resume atan early period; but, while 
there is evidently so little concert of action.or harmony of pur- 
pose among them, it would be € 0 Invest the public mo- 
ney in the notes of any bank; and when a general resumplion 
roll oceur is not new to be anticipated.” 

He aleo speaks of the revival of trade being “postponed to an 
uncertain period.”” So, also, 

“The explosion of the Btate bank deposite system: was too re- 
cent to warrant the expectation of its renewal at an early period, 
if at all.” 

He then thought the prepee to renew the connection be- 
tween the;Goveramentand the banks as “extraerdinary,” and 
he says: “It would seem to be time eno to discuss its expe- 
diency after a general resumption ofspecie payments.”” Lf now 
adopted, he says, we shall have —" banks in the East, and 
an Independent Treasury in the West. 

: Now, sir, these oe show oe ny ooree of March 
ast, the had no expectation of a general resumption. 
Bome banks inight eres, bist let ue see whether the coabuatt: 
; te nana they could sustain themselves. They remork 
urther; . 


“We must certainly anticipate embarrassment ‘n some sec- 
tions, and we should accordingly prepare for it. The banking 
system of this country must be thoroughly reformed, before con- 
fidence in the convertibility of bank notes can be permanently 
revived. No such reform can, at this time, be anticipated. A 
few more disastrous revulsions may compel us, at some future 

riod, to correct the vices of our system; but, fur the present, it 
# evident that our local currencies are to be still further vitiated 
by State legielation.”’ 

Again: he says that tle “system is liable at all times to ex- 
plosion.” Pa 

Again y 

“It is obvious that the power and the mischiefs of our bank- 
ing system are about to become still more formidable; and there 
13 too much reason to apprehend, in a few years, an explosion 
more disastrous to all branches of industry than any we have 
hitherto felt. While the States continue to multiply banks, no 
effort of the General Government, whether by a National Bank, 
or an isene of Treasury notes, could prevent a suspension of 
specie payments.’ “it would at least seem to be —- to 
collect from the ! anks our six millions of suspended balances, 
before we inquire into the expediency ef again placing the Trea 
sury of the United States in jeopardy.” 

Again: 

“The finances of the latter must become embarraesed at eve- 
ry revulsion, so long as our revenue consists of bank notes or 
bank deposites. ‘The convertibility of either into specie is 
wholly illusive, and lias been hitherto sustained by conficence 
alone. That confidence is now destroyed. Ifa few banks 
only had suspended apecie paymente from bad management, 
confidence might have been continued in others. Or if, as in 
time of wat, Government had deemed it expedient to borrow 
their credit and sanction its abuses, it might have revived with 
the return of peace,” &c. 

It is thus very evident that the Administration has looked to, 
and calculated upon, other and further explosions. It is here 
given as a reason why the funds of the Government should not 
be jeopariled either in the way of “bank notes o1 bank depo- 
sites.”’ It is directly alleged that the {converubility of either 1s 
wholly illusive, and can besustained by confidence alone. That 
confidence is now destroyed, and Government will not seek to 
restore il, ‘The mischiets of the system are to become more fer- 
midable, the Joeal currency still further vitiated by State Jegis- 
lation. A few more “disastrous revulsions”’ are to take place 
before that “thorough reform” can be applied which is neces- 
sary, and uniil which it will be unsafe for the Government to 
have any connection with (hese institutions. 

Now, sir, what is that “thorough reform?” We have un- 
derstood it to be the introduction of the Sub-Treasury plan. 
Has, then, the Government given itup? Where do We find any 
evidence of an intention to abandun 1? If a few more “disas 
trous reyulsions” are necessary to etlect the object, have we 
not great reason to fear that, so far as it can, without meeting 
the public eye, Government will promote those revulsions? It 
may be a part of the plan of operations, and for that reason Go- 
vernment will not identify its business with that of the people, 
as, in such case, both are to be alike injured, if these imstitu- 
tions are again “blownup.” Sir, there is great danger on this 
head. ‘he banks will have a fiery ordeal to undergo. I could 
wish they had the countenance of the Government to sustain 
them; but if that cannot be, let us not place any thing in the 
power of the Administration that may be perverted to their in- 

ury. 
‘ rknow, Mr. Chairman, that two short months had not elapsed 
ere the gentleman who made that report of the 5th of March 
passed his sponge over all the gloomy pictures which it con 
tains. In his opening speech on the present bit, we heard no 
more of “disastrous revulsions,”’ other explosions, trade post- 
poned, currency to be further vitiated by State legislation. Al! 
now is gratulation and greatjoy. Me discourses thus: 

“As to the prospect of our future revenue, every thing is en- 
couraging. Confi'ence and trade are evidently reviving.” 
“Some cities in the Union, where they have attempted to post 
pone the payment of the de bis, may yet sufler, but, in the pre- 
sent prosperous condition of the country, trade must soon re- 
vive.” “There are other gratifying evidences ofa restoration 
vt confidence aud a revival of trade. Our Northern banks have 
resumed specie payments earlier than was anticipated twelve 
months ago, and much earlier than they would have done had 
this Administration yielded to the demands of trade.”’ 

The study and comparison of this report and this speech 
would require, and are worthy of, more time than I have now 
to bestow upon them. Two productions so dissimilar could 
never have emanated fromthe same source, under any other 
Administration than the present. But upon the reasons given 
for thisgreat change in the prospects of the country, I have 
something to remark. 

A principal cause is, the firmness of the Administration in re- 
sisting “the demands of trade.” It seems admitted, then, 
that “ trade” (by which I suppose is meant the active business 
men of the country) has made demands upon the Administra- 
tion, and that they have been rejected. ve may all recollect, 
sir, that “ trade’ foresaw the —— of our present difficul- 
ties, and made a solemn demand upon the Executive to call 
Congress together, and take some measures to avert them. And 
since then, “/rade” has been demanding of the Government, 
instead of abusing and discrediting the institutions of “ trade” 
that it should aid and relieve them. “ 7'rade’”’ believed that the 
one course would retard the return of prosperity, and that the 
other would give immediate life and vigor toall business. The 
> ministration, pretending to know much move about these 
things than “trade” did, has refused all its applications, and, 
according to the gentleman, that very stubborness has brougiit 
about the revival aad resumption so much sooner than was ex- 
pected twelve months ago. But the gentleman forgets; it is 
only two months ago; and, after ten months of this firmness 
had been manif the revival of trade, in his estimation, was 
yet “ postponed to an indefinite period.”’ lt can hardly be that 
the remaining two months of firmness could have produced 
these great results 

But the gentleman gives us some other causes; cetting aside 
afew minor ones, such. as the Canada war, &¢. we find one 

mortal man would scarcely have conceive of as coming 
from that quarter, and that is that New York has passed a zene. 
ral banking law, Yes, sir, the fears that “ our loca! curren- 
cike Gre to be still further vitiated by State legislation,” “ that 
the “ power and the mischiefs of our banking systemare to 
become sill more formidable,” are given to the winds, and the 


prospect that banks are to become as plenty as blackberries has 


cage the whole aspect of affhirs. And now we are teld: 
“We need no chartered regulator, State or Federal. Our 





own banking law, the perpetual charter of free trade, is all we 
require to bid defiance to all hostility, protect ourselves, and 
reguiaie exchanges.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am unable to perceive, in all that has been 
given to us, any thing that can justify me in the belies 
that all the difficulties, and embarrassments, and derangements 
of business, and currency, and exchanges, are atanend. A; ¢ 
some reasons may be given why the joy maniiested by the gen. 
Ueman may be fvund in Jocal and party considerations, in which 
the great body of the people cannot participate. 

If it be true, as has been said, that the ofiginal experiment op 
the currency arose from ea desire to change the gfeat money 
regulator from Chestnut to Wall street; and if it be true, as js 
alleged by the gentleman from New York, that “we had no 
banking capital adequate to the pressure” in that city, aud he 
perceives in this new measure that increase of capital, and the 
change of that power of regulation, why, as @ Citizen of New 
York, he may have cause to rejoice. 

1 it be also true, as we have heard it rusaored, that there is 
to be established in that city a real thirty or fifty million mon 
ster under this new system, to be made the Government depo. 
sitory, and which may be owned and governed by the Treasury, 
why, as a party man, he may have cause of rejoicing. But, 
sir, I fail to perceive how the whole country, its business a 
exchanges, are to be benefited. by this new arrangement, | 
cannot conceive that aay large bank in New York, or elsewhere, 
or any number of them, can = to the whole country what the 
Bank of the United States did—a sound currency and cheap ex- 
changes—unless you give It the same powers which that Bank 
possessed. ; 

We may havea sound currency furnished by well managed 
and cautious State banks, but the equalization of exchanges ca), 
only be effected by some large institution having its branches 
extended over the whole country, possessing the confidence and 
business of the Government, and having the power of trans- 
ferring its capital to those places where most wanted, according 
to the turns of trade and changes of season. I doubt whether 
the people of this country would consent that such power 
should be bestowed on any local institution. If s0 bestowed, it 
is questionable wether the power may not be used for local 
rather than general benefit. Not deriving its authority from 
Congress, it will feel no responsibility, not will it submit to in: 
vestigation. It may be, however, that these very qualities, the 
absence of control by Congress, and freedom from search, make 
it the more desirable fora Sub-7'reasury. 

I have thus, sir, gone through with this subject. Desultory 
I necessarily had to be to meet the positions of those who pre- 
ccded me. It has been my object to maintain what I firmly be- 
lieve, the existence of a hostile feeling on the part of the Admi- 
nistration against the local banks, and that there is great reason 
to fear its further continuance. Whether the motives I have as- 
signed for this hostility are the true ones, is a minor considera. 
tion. But believing itto be the desire of the people that all aid 
and countenance shall be given to our business institutions in 
the effort now making to resume and continue specie opera- 
tions, and conceiving that the amendment to the present bill 
may aid in thateffort, while it is less expensive and more et- 
fectual to meet the wants of the Treasury, I feel constrained (o 
7 it. ; : 

have, also, endeavored to show you, sir, that great confusion 
exisis, and much uncertainty in regard to the finances of the na- 
tion; that the information furnished us by those who ought to 
know all about this intricate matter, is any thing but satisfac- 
tory; and that even so late as the commencement of this session, 
the Treasury Department was unaware of the approach of this 
ten million deficiency. In the hands of persons who calculate 
and keep their accounts so badly, I conceive this power of issu- 
ing Treasury notes a dangerousone. There is less of publicity 
and notoriety about the manner of its exercise, than in the open 
and public negotiation ofa loan. And, sir, above all, I fear the - 
confirmation of a precedent which may be dangerous. Already 
have we found itsv. The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr 
Rusrt,] at the last session, bused much of his argument upen 
the fact that such things had been done before, under the colo- 
nial and continental Governmenis, and in the Jast war; and he 
now brings our own act of the Jast session in array against us as 
additional authority. Sir, we have read the history of those 
early times to little purpese, if the precedent can have any 
weight with us. Whatever benefits were derived from those 
issues were so counterbalanced by evils, and this power was 
considered so liable to abuse, that the wise men who framed our 
Constitution have prohibited its use by the States of this Con- 
tederacy. It was only under the pressure of dire necessity that 
the statesmen of the last war resorted to it; and they have given 
us solemn warning not to follow the example. Sir, the very 
fact that precedent is thus relied upon, should convince us how 
dangerous it will be to continue the practice longer. Let us, 
therefore, preserve the examples that have been named; not as 
precedents to be followed, but as beacon lights to the mariner, 
warning him of dangers not the less alarming because they are 
concealed beneath the surface of a smooth and smiling sea, 
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SPEECH OF MR. SOUTHGATE, 


Or Kentucky, 


In the House of Represeniatives, Saturday, May 12, 1838.— 
The bill providing for the reieeuing of ten millions of Trea- 
sury notes being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state ofthe Union, (Mr. IncHam of Connecticut 
in the chair)— 

Mr. SOUTHGATE rose and addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I expressed a desire to address the committee 
on the questions involved in this bill, and to that at this late 
period in the evening, made the motion which I did—that the 
committee rise—not doubting but that the usual courtesies woul! 
be extended, at any rate, to one who but once before had tres- 
passed on the indulgence of the House; but, sir, to my uttr 
astonishment, this poor privilege has been denied me, and by 4 
party vote, you have determined that you will not rise. 3 
Chairman, 1am not deceived in the purpose you intend to ac- 
complish. You are resolved to pass this bill, if you can, this 
very night. Yes, sir, force it through; stifledebate; drive us to 
submission, or starve us out by a regular siege. But, sit, so far 
as Lam concerned, you have mistaken your mao. I wil not re- 
treat. Lam ready for action; and, for one, I ise yon that 
here, in my place, unawed by your power or threats, unsubdued 
by hunger or fatigue, will 1 rema:n, battling for my constituen's 
and my country, this moet dangerous of all former Executive 
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experimen antil the morning sun of Monday shall find me yet 
srogeing agains your trained party nx and your ready 
doers of Executive bidding. Sir, the history of free legislation 
furnishes no paraliel for this indecent haste, But two dayesince, 
the President sent us a special message demanding more mo- 
ney; not subinitting lo us, the immediate representatives of tie 
ple, who, under the Constitution, are authorized to raise mo- 
ney for the support of the Governmentin our own way and man- 
ner, butin a special and particular mode, unusual and extraor- 
dinary; the reissuing of ten millions more of Treasury notes. 
And, sir, what is deue? Forthwath your favorite investigating 
duelling report is, by the very men who gotit up for party pur- 
laid on the table; and now you find gentlemen here ready 
to vote, who have not been seen here fora week. The shibbo- 
jeth of the party has gone forth. The faithful troops are in the 
field, and before midnight the battle is to be fought and won. 
But, sir, befure the deed is done, | am resolved that my consti- 
tuents and this nation shall know something of the actings and 
doings of the men in power, who are now abusing the confi- 
dence reposed in them by a i pene. ; 

But, before 1 proceed to the consideration of the merits of 
this bill, (if any merits it have.) I feel it my duty to pay my re- 
spects to the gentleman from South Carelina, (Mr. Ruetz,) 
who has just poured out his whole stock ef volcanic lava upon 
monopolies, aristocrats, banks, Whigs, Federalists, with all the 
cant of an unfledged and newborn modern Loco Foco Demo- 
crat. Mr. Chairman, have you never observed that, as in the 
Christian so in the poKucal world, it is the latest convert who 
makes the most noise, and that he is all the while laboring to 
show by his works that he is entitled to promotion and the 
confidence of his associates? The gentleman from South 
Carolina, without any authority other than what he draws from 
hisown imagination, has attempted to prove that we who are 
oppesed to this bill are desirous to embarrass the Government; 
to withhold the supplies; and impair the public credit and the 
national honer. And, sir, in the full measure of his denuncia- 
tion, he boldly charges upon us that, like the Federalists during 
the late war, we have combined with the banks and the aristo- 
crats to war upon the Executive and his Administration. 
What act, sir, done or omitted to be done, has authorized the 
honorable gentleman to atiribute te the opposers of this bill 
any such motive or purpose? Is it because we will not silently 
suvmit, with our arms folded, to pass this bill in the form pre- 
ecribed by the Executive, without stopping to inquire whether 
for goed or for evil, that we are thus unceremoniously de- 
nounced by one who has just “entered the service?” 

It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, not a little strange that the 
honorable gentleman, who, within the recollection of us all, 
was among the foremost in the front rank, with his unfurled 
nullifying banner, ready to resist, even at the point of the 
bayonet, certain supposed encroachments of Federal power, 
unauthorized, aa he believed, under the Constitution, should 
now indulge in such harsh sentiments with reference to thore 
who are fuund in their proper places, opposing with all their 
constitutional and moral power the passage of a law which 
they believe so full of mischief, andof such doubtful constitu- 
tional authority! Yes, sir, the honorable gentleman is not con- 
tent, in the fulness of his new born zeal, with his thundering 
philippic against the opposers of this bill, but he threatens the 
banks with mobs; and we are told by him that the “mighty 
contest for power and mastery is between the banks and the 
people;” and that, unless the “banks cease their hostility to- 
wards the Government, the peeple, in the majesty of their pow- 
er, burning with patriotic indignation, may raze their marble 
columns to the ground, and scatter the contents to the winds.” 
Sir, has it come to this, that here, in the American Congress, doc- 
trines so revolutionary, sv full of mobocracy, so well calculated 
to encourage lawless rapine and plunder, shall be uttered by 
arepresentative in his place, as the only argument why we 
should at once, and without de'ay, grant the President more 
money! I trustin God he speaks his own, and not the senti- 
ments of his new allies. I hope, for the honor of my country, 
that he stands “‘golitary and alone” im his glory. But, sir, the 
honorable gentleman has wholly mistaken the parties in this 
great contest of which he has spoken. It isnot a war of the 
banks against the Government, but a war between the office- 
holders on the one side, and the people on the other;a struggle 
on the ost insulted people against those in power, whe 
have abused the confidence of the people, and who are endea- 
voring to separate themselves in their monetary concerns from 
all that belongs to their future prosperity and destiny. Mr. 
Chairman, these banks are no bautlings of mine. I have had 
no agency in creating them. The people have found out who 
has. Youindueed them to aid yon in destroying the United 
States Bank by Amgen them a better oe. You told 
them the Siate banks would furnish it; they listened to your ad- 
vice, and confided in your opinions and promises. You deceived 
them, and wide-spread ruin is the consequence. Then, sir, you 

romised them gold and silver. Where is it?) And now, when 
+ your own folly you have ruined the people, and bankrupted 
your own Government, you are demanding irredeemable Trea- 
sury notes, toenable youto live a few short days, befure the 


tornado of public epinioncomes to sweep you from your politi- 


cal existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to say, that if we dd not pass this bill forthwith, he would 
oftera resolution that we adjourn and go home. Come on, sir, 
with your resolution. I challenge you to offer it; and I promise 
you that you sha!] have an amendment, which, in my judgment, 
will test fully your sincerity; and that is, that each and every 
one of us resign, go home to our constituents, and submit our 
selves to their judgments and oyinions. Icome, Mr. Chairman, 
as you all know, from a distri t as doubtful as any gentleman in 
this Mouse, Iam anxious thai something :hall be done for the 
goodofthe country, and aia satisfied that the people have no- 
thing to hope or expect from the majericy in this Mouse, — 

Tine at confidence in the honesty of purpose and intelli- 
gence of the people whom I have the hoor to represent. Lam 

again to make the “experiment’’ before my constituents; 
and it Lam sacrificed, I shall have the consolation to know that 
I have fallen in the caus2 of my country. Will you, Mr. Chair. 
man, and you, Mr. Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and all others of you who are setting at defiance the 
known wishes of your constituents, dare accept of the propo-t- 
tion to resign? Noy, sir; L know you will not, not one of fous as 
long as there is a do'lir left inthe Treasury. And, sir, if [migit 
be permitted to indulg? in a prediction, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from South Crrolina, if he shoal! be so fortunaté as 
togetba khere in December next, that instead of commarding, 
as he now tloes, more faithful troops than a Roman centurion, 
he will be left without a corporal’s guard. 








But, sir, I have done with the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina; after the merited lashing which he has received 
at the hands of my colleague, (Mr. Mengrgs,] it is cruel to add 
to the sum of his afflictions. And now, sir, for the henorable 

muleman, the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

eans, (Mr. CAMBRELENG;) aud before | proceed to examina 
his budget of blunders, 1 beg leave to refer the committee to 
the message of the President at the opening of this scasion. 
The President informed us, in almostthe very first sentence of 
his message, that “we are blessed with demestic tranquillity, 
and all the elements ef national prosperity; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, 1am curiows to knew of what these elements are com: 
posed. Do you find “all the elements of national prosperity” 
in that commerce which but yesterday covered every sea, and 
wafted the rich productions ston soil tu every clime and coun- 


| try? Do you find these “elements” in the now deserted but 


once prosperous manufacturing establishments of the North 
and the East and the West? Do me find them, sir, with that 
meritorious but persecuted claes whom you have denominated 
the “aristocracy of wealth,” the merchants} Do you find 
them, sir, in the depreseed value of the products of the South 
and the West? Or are they found abiding with the industrious 
mechanic and laboring maa, who have intrusted all their poliv- 
cal power in your hands, vader promises made ® his “ ear, 
but broken to his hear:;’? and who are now burning with indig 

nation, demanding of you, in the name of their suffering wives 
and children, to cease, your experiments and return to the eound 
principles of our fathers? Sir, your experiments may be sport 
to you, but they are death to my constituents. The President, 
who reposes upon his ottoman, er lounges upon his sofa, in the 
fall enjoyment of twenty-five thougand dollars of the people’s 
gold, knows nothing, feels nothing, in common with his suffer- 
Ing constituents. They petition him for relief, and he tells 
them that “allcommunilies are apt te leok to Government 
for too much.’ What, sir; insult the people by telling them 
that they are not to look to their own Government—institutions 
of their own creation—to the men who hold office by the tenure 
of their will—that they have nothing to hope from that Go- 
vernment in times of suffering and distress! And above all, 
gir, not content in adding insult to injury, that he will separate 
hims:If and his Goverument from the people, and take for 
himeelf and his faith‘ul office holders all the geld and sif¥er, 
leaving for the people, his masters, nothing but depreciated 

3: 

Mr. Chairman, it iso wonder the people are sweeping all 
before them, withering you like a Syrian sirocco ; for cursed, 
thrice cursed, say I, be that Adininistration whose policy sends 
the pow man’s wife and children supperless to bed; and, sir, 
allthe people will cry amen 4j 

Now, sir, for the chancellor of the exchequer [Mr. Camans- 
LENG.) He sees, or thinks he sees, the evidences of brighter 
prospects in the distant view before us; he unfolds the mystery; 
he holds the key to the secret “elements of our national pros- 
perity;” he stands forth as a messenger, proclaiming “ good 
news and glad tidJings’’ from high places, to make the hearts of 
our poor constituents leap with joy. Stand aside and listen to 
this syren song of better times and better days, for a second 
Daniel has come to judgment! Yes, sir, we are solemnly in- 
formed by the financial organ of this House, that we have pass- 
ed the Rabicon; that another shower of British go!d is coming. 
Prepare your silken purses, ye eredulous aeoaie and let the 
“interstices’’ be large, that you may certainly see it. But let us 
see what are these hitherto unknown “elements.”” The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means says they are com- 
ing, because the Bank of England has, for the purposes of spe- 
culation, sent over a few millions of her gold on loan to oer 
merchants, (which she will recall whenever it is ber interest to 
do s0,) and because the little Queen Victoria has established a 
viceroyalty in Canada, and sent over a few men and some mo- 
ney to subdue and keep in subjection the revolutionary spirit of 
the people of Canada; and because the States, or some of them, 
have sent to Europe their bonds, and have got the money; be- 
cause the Legislature of New York have authorized private 
free banking; and laat, though not least, this Administration has 
remained firm to its purpose: therefore, all will be well, and 
the country restored to its former prosperity! These, Mr. 
Chairman, theee, sir, are statesmanlike, elevated, dignified, 
compreheasive views of prosperity, to come from the financial 
premier of this Administration. ow admirably will the hono- 
rable gentleman’s speech read in the British Parliament! How 
will all Europe gaze with wonder and astonishment at the sim- 
ple means by which agreat nation, yesterday in ruins, is to-day 
restored to solvency and prosperity by the magi¢e powers of her 
rulers! Does the gentleman hope or expect te deceive the peo- 
ple, or lull them to repose, by any such reasons as these? Sir, 
if prosperity is coming, and I hope that it is, it will be found to 
flow from the recuperative power and energy, moral, commer- 
cial and political, of our people. 

We are told by the chairman of the Commitiee of Ways and 
Means that the bill now ander consideration is designed for tem- 
perary pur only; he told us the same story at the extra ses- 
sion. the ren informed ua, and so did the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that if we would grant the power to issue ten mil- 
lions of Treasury notes, he would not call upon us again; and, 
sir, it would give me no surprise if, before the end of this ses- 
sion, we are called upon for ten millions more. The Secretary 
of the Treasury gave u- directly to understand, at the extra 
session, that the resources and revenues of the Government 
would be ample to meet all the claims of the public creditors. 
It turns out not to be 80; nor is it the first time that the Secretary 
has himself been deceived, and deceived ds, as 1 will show you 
hereafter. And now, sit, what is the faet? The President 
sends us a special message, Mates that he must have meney 
forthwith. Some of his faithful office holders are in need, no 
doubt, and he seems to complain that the “principal difficulty’ 
that has brought on this “serious embarrassment’’ “arises 


from a prohioition in the present law to reissue such Trea- 


sury noles as mi cht be por in before they fall.due.’’. Sir, 
that prohibitory clause I had the honor ef introducwwg;. it.-has 
produced the very effect that 1 designed it. should Coe 
offered it because it was clear, frym the eeport of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that he designed to issue Freasury notes, with- 
out interest, to make them a currency; because..| then. be- 
lieved, aad am now confirmed 1n opinion, that it. was shedelbe- 
rate intention of thie Administration to er TTT bank, 
tobe managed and cuattolled by the Pr and his, fracads. 
"Pise, Representauves vt the people approvedof yas prohibuory 
clause, au:i nenher the President nor bis Secretary. has.any 
right to complain. But for that. provision le never 
would have knowo what was the true conditionef the Treasury. 
These notes could have been issued and reissued, and reissued 
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agein and again, indefinitely, at the will and pleasure of the 
Secretary; and, sir, with a sanding comnts of ten millions, an: 
ample power to kile from one sub-treasurer squire, whe 
could tell when the day of reckoning Would cothe, the extent o! 
the debt created, and the amédunt of money wasted an! 


expended 

“he Dill, as reported at the extra session, was designed to be 
connected with another favorite measure of this Administration, 
the Sub-Treasury, to be dovetailed upon it, as is evident frem 
the fact that these notes were proposed to be issued by the 
Secretary without interest, and in sums as small as twenty dol- 
lars. T is bill, sir, contains no expresa prohibition againat the 
reissue of these notes; all the power you desire is embodied ty 
this small bill; and if you can hasten it through to-night, abd dat’ 
vote dowa all amendments, or gag Ys With the previeus ques: 
tion in the Hovee, Cas f have no Doubt you will,) or force us wo 
leave this hall by your continuous night sessioa, then, air, 
you will have accomplished all you want. But, as | told you 
before, by the blessing o; God, 1 will watch every footstep, anc! 
be with you at the life or death of this measure, come when 
it may. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informed us, in hia report o! 
December last, 

“That it now appears prebable that, during the next year 
means will be possessed, without any permanent loans, recali o| 
former deposites, or increase 01 taxes, sufficient to redeem see 
sonably the Treasury notes that become payable, as well as lo 
meetall none appropriations,” 

How admirably has this Seeretary predicted! In less thay 
six short months thereafier it not only “appears probadle,”’ but 
is absolutely certain, that this Government, with her wn mil 
ions of Treasury notes, is net only out of money, but actually 
out of notes; and we are informed by the President that some 
means “must be selected that can be made efficient in ite ope- 
rations ata verycarly day, orit will heampracticable topre- 
serve the national faith unbroken.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, there is a strange discrepancy in the state 
ments of the Secretary of the Treasury and the chaliman of tho 
Committee of Ways and Means, that, to my mind, is wholly wn- 
intelligible. The chairman of the committee states that the sam 
expected to be realized from banke, merchants’ bonds, and the 
bonds executed by the Bank of the United States, on account of 
the Government stock in that institution, falling due in October, 
is ten mullions of dollars, Now, sir, what says the Secretary |) 
his report, made in obedience to the order of this House on the 
26th March last? He states the actual amount in the deposit: 
banks to be ($4,609,000) four million six hundred and nine thou 
sand dollars, Here are the names of the banks, and the amount : 
in each; but I willnot trouble the committee with reading then: nd 
oft. He states, in his report of December last, that the bon! } 
payable by the United States Bank in September, 1838, i« 

($3,293, 121) two million two hundred and ninety-three thousan:! 

one hundred and twenty-one dollars, and that the amount of § 
postponed merchants’ bonds is four millions of dollars, But, 

under the provisions of the law of the extra seesion, only one- a 
third of the amount in the deposite banks can be collected, or ix ‘ 

expected to be paid; and that eum will be (1,536,000) one million 

five hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars. The entire 

amount, therefore, which the Secretary can expect to comma: « ; 

from these sources is (97,829,121) seven million eight hundred! 

and twenty-nine thousand one hundred and twenty-one dollare; 

and not ten millions, as the honorable chairman has so bold!y 

stated. Nor is thisthe only blunder, in the long catalogue, 

which can be detected in the reports of the Secretary, and th« i 
statements of the chairman of the Committee of 
Means. 

The President, not kaowing much about the finances, (for! 
suppose he has had other things of Jate to disturb hiim,) but, se- 
lying on the Secretary for correct information, says, i. his com- 
munication of the 10th instant, that he 

“Submits a statement, prepared by the Secretary, by which 
it appears that the United States, whh over twenty-eight mil- 
lions in deposite with the States, and over fifteen millions duce 
from individuals and banks, are, from the situation in which 
those funds are placed, in immediate danger of being renere:! 
unable to Sacnerm with good fauh and promptitude the vari- 
ous pecuniary obligations of the Government.”’ 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the amount of the “statement” prepar 
ed by the Secretary is nothing more wor less than a general! 
sweeping “statement,” without data fora guide, ur fact for ite ‘i 
foundation. We are not advised how much of this fifteen mil- 
lions is in the banks, nor are we informed how much isin the 
hands of “individuals,” and whe those individuals are. We 
know, from the Secretary’s tormer report, that the entirc 
amount in the deposite banks in March was (4,609,000) four 
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million six hundred and nine thousand dollars; and, frou his y 
report in December last, that the amount of postponed mer- 
chants’ bonds was four millions of dollars; ing, in the 


whole, eight million ix hundredand nine thousand doliars, 
(8,609,000.) And yet, sir, with these reports before us, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means declares in his 
place that we had “siz millions due us from merchants,’’ 
and in “ Octoher last eight millions from deposite hanks.'’ 
Who shall we believe, the Secretary or the chairman of the , 
committee? But, Mr. Chairman, if, according to the report of 
the Secretary, as furnished by the President, we had “upwards 
of Afteen millions of dollars in the hands of banks and in- 
ividuals,” and there is only shown to be eight million six 
six hundred and nine thousand ‘ojlars im the hands of the mer- 
chants and banks, [demand to know where is the remaining 
six millions and upwards of doilars? Why has notthe Secre- 
tary fully informed us? Me deg he notstated, faigly ard ho- 
nestly, who has this money? y does he not saise the veil, 
and let us have a peep behind the curtain? Why. nos have 
iven us the names of the thousands of little sub+reasurers that 
bam in clusters aroundthe public oie feasting .and fattening 
and revelling on the people’s money? Did he not fear thatthe 
long black list of defaulting leeches might darken for a seascii 
the halo of glory that so recently surruvunded the “ijlustrious 
predeceesor,” and obscure the yet gloomier pathe «of the “suc- 
cessor.”’ Or was he fearful that, by telling the whole truth, the 
pepe might see how nearly thie modern Democracy and pub- 
yt 


lunder and the “spos sf. viclory” aye convertible terme? 

r. Chairman, I ta be understood; and here 

inmy place, helene the aesen) e he resentatives of the pen- 
: to , a 


ple, 1 chaige w , to be, eoge any. gentieman 
friendly 40 tae. inieteation to. deny, Whe dare, (and if he 

i fpore the secord,) thet your land 
office receivers, in and out of office, heve in their hands the 


enotmoussim of ane million nine red and fifty thouran:) 
dollars, (#1,960,000;) that your Gite house offi- 
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cere not now in office, but who have been fully surfeiied and 
given way for a fresh set, have in their hands the round sum of 
one million four hundred and twenty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and ten dollars, €@1,427,410;) making, in all, three million 
three hundred and seventy-seven thousand four hundred and 
ten dollars, (@3,377,410.) Nor, sir, does this eum include the 
two thousand and more of defaulting postmasters; nor are the 
custom-house receivers now in office, who are defaulters to the 
Government, and other receivere and distursers of the public 
revenue, embraced in this estimate; because the Secreary of 
the Treasury, for reasons best known to himself, has declined to 
give us the information. And, sir, that the committee. and this 
vation, may fully understand the subterfuges and shuffling eva- 
sions of the Becretary of the Treasury, in endeavoring to con- 
ceal from ue the true condition of those in office, and the amount 
of their defalcation, I beg to refer the comniittee to the resolu- 
tion which passed this House, on the motion of the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. GarLanp;] and which, together 
with the novel reasons uf the Secretary, I shall read in support 
of the charge, and for the edification of the committee. Here 
is the resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury communi- 
cate wo this House, as early in the next session as practicable, 
the names of all.receivers, collectors, or depositories of the 
public money, who are in default to the Government; the 
amount of such default; the length of time due; the eecurity 
given, if any; and how much has been, or wil! likely be, lost; 
together witha copy of all correspondence upon the subject, 
from the lst of January, 1834, to this time.” 

This reeolution was alopted at the extra session; and it not 
only require | the Secretary ofthe Treasury to send us the names 
of “all receivers, collectors, or depositories of the public money, 
who are in default,”’ but to send us algo all the correspondence 
in relation to thesubject. 1 repeat, sir, the Secretary was or. 
dered to inform us “who areindefault.” The enletion was 
ceneral, full, and comprehensive; requiring the names of all 
‘ whe are indefault,” those in office, as well as those out of of- 
fice. And, sir, instead of complying with the plain and simple 
meaning of this resolution, apparent upon its face, and which 
could have been understood by any schoolboy in my district of 
ten years of ace, he has sent ua, for our edification, a list of 
public defaulvera, who were not in office on the 12th of October, 
1837! Notone word, not one name, or one letter, with refe- 
rence to those defaulters who arein office. And in order thé 
more effectually to divert our attention from the true object of 
the inquiry, and say something which he supposed would satis- 
ty my honorable friend from Virginia, (Mr. Gartanp,}] who 
wes curious to know the true condition of these biped sub- 
treasurers, he gives us in his report the following most extraor- 
dinary reasons. He eaye 

“But it will be seen that they do not inclule any cazes con- 
nected with the Post Office Department, as its concerns have 
u-ually been kept separate, and are supposed not to be em- 
braced inthe purview of the resolution. Fer similar reasons, 
the cases of disbursing officers, attached to the army and navy, 
ov to ovmer departments, and the cases of individuals, such as 
merchants and former purchasers of public lands, are not in- 
cluded, though the indebtedness of many of them is very great.’’ 

What, Mr. Chairman, does the Secretary mean, when he 
apeake of the cases of “individuals,” “such as merchants,” 
and ‘former purchasers of publiclands?” There are not the 
“individuals” embraced in the resolation. Why, sir, this isa 
downright insult to the understanding of the House. Does the 
Secretary suppose we are so stupid as to believe that there are 
any “merchants’’ who are defaulters to the Government as 
‘collectors, receivers, or disbursers ef the public revenue?” 
No such thing. They owe the Government, it is trwe, for du- 
Lies on goods imported; but does it therefore follow that they are 
defaulters within the spirit er intention of the resolution to 
which Ihave referred? The Secretary, moreover, knew that, 
by a law of the extra session, these merchants were permitted, 
on certain conditions, to withhold payment for the periods and 
upon the conditions therein provided. So much he the mer- 
cnants. And then comes the “former purchasers of public 
lands.” Why, sir, Lam astonished. Who is it that owes the 
Government the first dollar as a “former purchaser ef public 
lands?” The Secretary ought to know, as every body knows, 
that the former purchasers of the public lands, made under the 
credit system, have long since either relinquished the purchase 
and etained scrip therefer, or forfeited the land to the Govern- 
ment. Tappeal to every Western man now before me to know 
whether or not 1 am right. You know, (pointing to Mr. Ha- 
ma, of Ohie,) you know, sir, thatyour Secretary either knows 
nothing about this matter, or is wilfully practising a deception 
upon this House and this nation. 

Tam sensibic, Mr. Chairman, that this may be considered 
somewhat ofa digression from the main question; but I have 
been force.l into this debate, at this late hour, against my will; 
andif youare rendered the least unhappy, in consequence of 
some of the expesures which have boen made, you must take 
the “responsibility”? on a. Ihave not yet done either 
with the Secretary and his defaulters, or with the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Secretary gave us, at the extra session, asa reason for 
withholding from the States the fourth instalment, (which was 
passed by a party vote,) that the money was “chiefly in the 
eustody of banks not aS. Sir, he might with more 

ropriety have eaid it was “chiefly” in the hands of the office- 

olders, and not in the banks. And, sir, if these defaulting of. 
fice-holders had then been compelled te disgorge the millions 
of the people’s money in their the necessity of withhold- 
ing the fourth instalment would not have existed, and the pres- 
ing necessity for more Treasury notes greatly diminished. 
Aad, sir, while] am on this subject, I demand to know where 
these six millions and upwards of the people’s money have 
gone? If the House will take up a resolution, which I submit- 
ted long since, calling for information on this subject, I am 
pereuated we will know allaboutit. But, sir, where is the 
mone 

At the time the ‘depasite law passed, the fourth instalment 
was in the Treasury, or reported to be there. It is not in the 
banks, because I have shown you there are only four millions 
there; itis not in the Treasury, because the Secretary says he 
has not got money eno evenin Treasury notes, to last him 
two days. Itis, there clear that the Secretary has taken 


the funds which by law were ordered to be deposited with the 
Sates, and appropriated the same to other purposes; or he 
knew, or should have known, that a very large amount thereof, 
and, for aughtI know, more, was in the hands of his own de- 
faulting officebolders. And that earphones] altho 
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pressly called for, has been evaded and withheld from the peo- 
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ple’s representatives. Mr. Chairman, I do not make these 
charges without having the evidence before me to sustain them. 
Bir, the correspondence touching the defalcations of land of- 
fice receivers, has, at last, been laid on our tables. (1 wish that 
every man in this nation had ene.) ‘Phe special agent of the 
Treasury, Mr. Garesche, appointed to examine into the condi- 
tion of these offices, reported to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the 14th day of June, that the land office receiver at Coluin 
bus, in Mississippi, was a defaulterto the Government inthe 
sum of $55,965 54; and givesas a reason for his defalcation, 
that he had heen'“led away from his duty by the example 
of his predecessor,” and that “another recciver would pro- 
ably follow in the footsteps of the two; and thereupon re- 
commends his “being retained” in “preference to another 
appointment!” and tor aught 1 know, he was retained. 

Do you remember, Mr. Chairman, that when a late adminis- 
tration came into power, in their laudable zeal to ferret out 
public plunderers, they found one poor Auditor who was de- 
faulter for some few hundred dollars; and that forthwith his 
goods and chattels were seized and sold, and his body imprison- 
ed; hunted down like a felon, with denunctations from high 
places? “Let him rotin prison, for he has only used the mo- 
ney of my people, but has dared to thterfere with the freedom 
of elections.” But now, sir, when a public defaulter is detect- 
ed fr a large amount, he is recommended to the mercy of the 
Secretary, and the question is not now asked, is he “honest and 
capable,” but is he ofour party? Nor, eir, is this all connected 
with these public defaultere; if you will examine the reportto 
which I have referred, it will be fuund that, in many of the 
cases, where the defalcation is very large, the security taken 
by thefSecretary is wholly inadequate. Take, for example, the 
ate receiver at Helena, in Arkansas; there the defalcation is 
largely upwards of one hundred dollars, and the penalty of the 
bond only twenty thousand dollars. The report shows, 
throughout, a culpable negligence in this particular, on the part 
of the Secretary; and, sir, the result will turn out to be a loss 
to thisGovernment of a very large amount. And now, Mr. 
Chairman, while we have these Sub-Treasurers before us, and 
have some practical knowledge as to the manner in which they 
have taken care of our money; and as you propose hereafter to 
place all ef our money into the hands of these same individu- 
als, or a fresh supply of them, in gold and silver, with all your 
provisions for security—such as strong boxes and bars, and 
bolts, and keys—I intend :o offer an amendment to that bill, (if 
you should see fit to bring it up,)and I hope you will adopt it; 
that you have a strong chain provided for each Sub-Treasurer, 
well secured and fastened to his body and his strong box; who 
may, like a lion fastened to a pole, move in solemn mockery 
around the treasure of his master. to prevent him from run- 
ning away and forgetting to leave his money behind 

Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to the discussion of the poli- 
cy of issuing Treasury notes, as distinguished fiom an open, 
acknowledged loan, and the eflect of the one or the other of 
these measures upon the prosperity of the country, I must 
again refer to the statement submitted by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in his speech on this bill, in 
order to show that he has not presented the condition of the 
Treastiry in that open and candid manner demanded by every 
consideration of sound policy, more especially when he knows 
that, whatever may be its condition. we are bound to furnish the 
necessary supplies to enable the Government to discharge its 
obligations. But, sir, instead of a manly exhibition of the re- 
sources of the Government, present and to come, both the 
Chairman and the Secretary act upon the same principle which 
governs individuals who, conscious of their own bankruptcy, 
are endeavoring to conceal from their creditors and from the 
world that most important fact, under the fond hope that some- 
thing may occur which, in the then unknown future, may save 
their credit from being impaired, and their honor from blemish. 
Mr. Chairman, can you hope for any such result?’ Do you 
flatter yourself that you can any longer deceive us or the peo- 
ple? The chairman of the Committee of Waysand Means yet 
stoutly denies that the Tieasury is bankrupt, and attributes its 
present condition “not to any supposed want of resources, but 
to the maanerof executing the Treasury note bill of October 
last.” And pray, sir, who was it that was charged with the exe- 
cution of that?) Your President and Secretary. Who was it 
that designed to tickle the people with an experiment of Go- 
vernment paper money? Whe was it that issued some six or 
more millions of this same paper, bearing the nominal interest 
of one mill per cent, per annum? Who was it that, by such 
an issue, designed to make this paper a currency if they could? 
And, sir, who could not have told the President and Secretary, 
whose duty it was to execute this act, that irredeemable paper 
money, without interest. and payable on time, would either re- 
turn promptly into the Treasury, or sink far below the value of 
gold andsilver? And, sir, it has returned, and with such won- 
derful rapidity thatit scarcely performed a journey from the 
political metropolis to the commercial emporium of this na- 
tion. That division of this grand experiment, like a'] others 
that have preceded it, has wholly failed; and, sir, the residue of 
these notes have been issued at an interest of five and six per 
cent. Yes, sir, one creditor gets a note without interest, and 
another more highly favored one gets a note at five and six per 
cent. Is this right? is it just? is this your notion, Mr. Chair- 
man, of “equal rights” and “equal privileges,” now the cant 
words of your party? And what do you suppose, sir, will be- 
come of these five and six per cent. notes? ill they circulate 
as a currency, (each man who may be fortunate enough to get 
one, taking with him a slate and pencil to figure the interest, ) 
or will not the capitalist take possession of them? Will not 
that odious Nick Biddle look after them to pay off his bonds, due 
in September? 

Mr. Chairman, I fear that I am trespassing on your kindness: 
this subject involves so much of interest that I fear I shall weary 
your patience. [Here several members said, goon! go on!] 
Do not be uneasy. I have not yet done with the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means; heis a fine subject for dis- 
section. An anecdote occurs to me just now; but I have not time 
for anecdotes: facts, sir, facts,are better. Now listen to some of 
the chairman’s facts, He says “that, in January last, we had 
due ue and in the Treasury eighteen millions of dollars;” and 

‘at this moment, (says he) tf the debts due usfrom banks and 

n were paid, we should hare a balance of fifteen mit- 
tions in the age on Ghest of Faletaf™ where art thou? Sir, 

demand from the chairman of the Commiitee of Ways and 

fans to know by what process he figures out any such result? 
Give us the particulars. 

(Here Mr. CANBRELENG rose, and said there was a smal! mis. 
take of five millions, because the Treasury notes to be issued 
were a8 so much money.) 
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The truth is, Mr. there is so much bi ; 
this business, and ioe chairman of the Committee po} 
Ways and Means is 90 full of his financial romances, that I con. 
fess I do not understandhim. I hope, sir, that 1 have convinced 
the honorable chairman by this time that he myst figure again: 
always to be mindful, however, that he cannot figure this natio, 
out of debt. 

But, sir, what isthe true condition of the Treasury, and js 
probable resources during the . year, and its expend). 

r 





tures? The Secretary of th easury estimates the recej 

from customs at s- - - - $13,000, 
From lands - : . - : - —5,000,00 
Inited States Bank bond due in September - 2.29319 
One-third ef $4,609,000 froth depesite banks 1,536,000 
$21,829, 12) 

Merchants’ bonds 4,000, 
SL , 
$825,829.12) 
—_—_= 


Here, then, sir, you have the maximum of the expected re. 
ceipts into the Treasury during the year 1838. But I contend 
that the first item of thirteen million five hundred thousand do}. 
lars from customs is greatly overrated. The Secretary himeels 
places very little Contdenes in this estimate, because he says, 
in his report of December last, “that, in the fluctuating con. 
dition of our receipts and expenditures, results are likely to 
happen essentially different from some of these calculations.” 
Yes, sir, these results have happened, and we are now acting 
upon oneofthem. But will you command from customs any 
thing like this sum? Theimportations of foreign merchandise 
are greatly reduced, and will fall far short of any previous year 
within the last ten years; and, besides, the ad valorem duties 
are rapidly diminishing. Yes, sir, the day is at hand when, if 
the extravagance and wanton waste of this Administration are 
not arrested, or the tariff greatly increased, you must either 
create another large national debt, or resort to direct taxes; 
the one orthe other must, and will, be the certain and inevitable 
consequence. 

But suppose you realize the full amount of the estimates, 
which I have shown is not probable, will that meet an expendi. 
ture of thirty seven million mine hundred and twenty-six thou 
sand eight hundred and ninety-two dollars, as estimated by your 
Secretary of the are besides your millions of Treasury 
notes RoW outstanding? Mr. Chairman, your expenditures wi!) 
greatly exceed the receipts into the Treasury. At the end of 
the year, according to your own estimates, you will he near 
twenty millions in debt. How will you pay it? Will you bor. 
row the money at three, or not exceeding four per cent. or will 
you issue Treasvffy notes at six per cent.? taxing the people the 
difference of from two to three per cent. oa twenty millions 
of dollars, in order to keep up appearances of solvency, 
and prevent the odium of another national debt. Do you 
really suppose that the people are such stupid fools 
as net to know, that, when you issue Treasury notes at six 
per centum te command money, when you conld borrow ay 
much as you wanted at from three to four per cent. 
they (the People) are not the sufferers and the vicums of your 
folly? And, sir, does this Administration place such a Jow eati- 
mate on the intelligence of the People as to believe that they are 
incapable of understanding that an issue of ten millions of Trea- 
sary notes is just as mucha national debt as though the like 
sum was borrowed by direct and open loan? Sir, I will not de- 
tain this committee, attentive as it is, in the discussion of the cun- 
stitutional power to issue these notes. To say the least of ii, 
the power is constructive, doubtful, and by no means Cleaily 
defined. The Constitution gives us express power to “borrow 
money,”’ but not to issue bills of credit; and these notes are bills 
of credit. ‘Those who oppose a National Bank on constitutional 
principles, andare the advocates of this Treasury nete bank, or 
more properly called old continental currency, had better sup- 
ply themselves with arguments to prove to the People that they 
are not more ultra in the exercise of Federal power than the 
Federalists of 98. They had better renounce the name of “De 
mocrat,”’ and vssume that which their policy and their mea 
sures indicate them to be. And, sir, to those who profess to 
“follow in the footsteps of their illustrious predecessor,” I ho 
that T do not intrude, if] commend to their serious jodgment the 
opinions of that “predecessor,” as expressed in his letter to the 
editer of the Globe, and dated at the Hermitage, July, 1837. He 
said, among other things, 

“T hope no Treasury notes will be issued; (he Treasury drafis 
upon actual deposites are constitutional, and do not partake of 
paper credit as Treasury notes, which are subject to deprecia- 
tion by the merchants and banks, and shavers and brokers, aud 
will be if issued.” 

And now, sir, with all your promises to follow in his foot. 
steps, although many of you, from the highest to the lowest, 
have come into office from the power of his mighty name, when 
=~ have returned him te the Hermitage you tirn a deaf ear to 

is counsels, and set at naught his entreaties. Butthis is no bu- 
siness of mine; you can settle the account with the People, your 
masters. 

The question, Mr. Chairman, therefore, for us to decide is, 
whether it is best that we should issue Treasury notes to supply 
the wants of the Gevernment, or borrow the mon<y. It has 
been shown that, in order to keep these notes from returning ra- 
pidly into the Treasury, they have been, and are designed to be, 
for the future, issued with an interest of six per cent.; and it is 
admitted that this Government can obtain money, by direct 
loan, at from three to four per cent. not an r money, irre- 
deemable and payable on time, but gold an a and no man 
in his proper senses will pretend to say that the creditors of the 
Government would not prefer to receive gold or silver, or ite 
equivalent, to your denreciated modern continental paper. 

The bonds of this Government, bearing an interesr of three 
per cent. would readily command specie in Europe, and the 
importation of the metallic substances would increase the faci- 
lities of the banks in resuming specie payments, and add greatly 
to the circulation of the precious so much desired by 
the people, and pretended to be desired by this Adininistratien. 
Sir, when my hovorable colleague, (Mr. UnpgRwoop,] at the 
extra session, proposed, as a substitute for your Treasury note 
bill, to sell the bonds of the Bank of the United States, which 

been executed on account of the Government stock former- 
ly held in that Bank, and which then amounted to upwarile of 
seven millions of dollais, you rejected the proposition by an 
unbroken party vote. Nothing would answer your purpeses 
but your experiment of Treasury notes. Thatexperiment hae 
been made, and, instead of affording relief to the people and 
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the Treasury, it has butincreased your em!arcassinenis. Sir, 
you pretend now to be the advocates of ati exclusive g and 
silver circulation; and at the very moment you are tmakn 
war upon the banks and bank paper, and charging the people 
with being subject'o their influe ne e, and controling the elec 
tive franchise, you are pressing heir represratativ. 3 for more 
paper money; yes, sir, that same character of paper mioney 
which depreciated in the hands of our Rev lutionary te» hers, 
whospent their lives and their fortunes in the service of their 
country, and who have not to this day been iemmunerated Ly th 
Government; aad who have gone down into the crave hi te 
ing and sorrow, as departed monuments of the ingratitude of 
their sons. Sir,] put 1 to the solemn consideratio,; of Cie com- 









mittee, in the name of my whole country; that country which 
ig ours to preserve, and which the Constiiuson has con‘ided to 
our guardian care; nay, sir, Tdemand of you, by Uae sutlerin 

of our fathers, and the offliction of ourcommon constituents, t) 


pause in your madcareer. Throw off your party tramimel 
assuine the character of statesmen, and decide in reiereace t 
this question ax becomes digniried legislators, deliberating tor 
the present and future weal of our once prosperous but now 
bleeding country. And, sit, if you wi!! not thusact, Uien Tay 
peal to that people whom you have wronged, and whore 

rests you have disregarded. and shail await with contidence 
their judgmentat the people. 





SPEECH OF 


MR. KENN 


Or MaryLayp, 
In the House of Representatives Jue 2%, 1838S—On the Sub 
‘Treasury bill 


NEDY, 


The House being in Cemimittee of the WI on the state of 
the Union, and having under consideration the “bill to jvovide 
for the collection, safe-keepiug, trausfer, ani disbursemert of 
—— revenue’? — 

r ,EDY of Maryland rose and addresscd the ¢ 
tee as jollows: 

Mr. CuHairnman: I dil not believe, unul within a few days 
ast, that the gentleme: iwhohavetaken charge of this bill would 
ave again pressed its consideration on th: House. I thought, 

sir, that under the admonition of public sentiment, which has re- 
cently through so many channels been conveyed to the 
the Adininistration, this Sub-Tr asury sche:ine would be regard 
edas a doomed and foregoi expedient, siamped in advance 
with the repro»ation of the country. and no longer to be enter- 
tained in discussion here. Never, inthe history of this Govern 
ment, has theie been presented a public measure, in reférence 
to which the wishes ofthe constituent body have beei: more ex- 
plicitly communicated to the representative. It has been can- 
vassed by the peoy.le with a scrupious deliberation; ithas been 
investigated by them with all that ¢ care wit hoe painful sense of 
present evil could suggest, and th y have expressed (heir dis 
approbation of itin every form in which they w ve able to tind 
avoice. I did not suppose that with the principles by which 
the friends ofthe Administration in this body affect to be go 
verned, they could have brought theinselves =9 jar 
voice as againto prepose the bill. T thought indeed, sir, that 
the late action of ( ongress, in the alm st unanimous and even 
eager repeal of the Treasury order oj July, 1°96, would be con 
strued asa decisive sentence agains! this measure. I cannot 
understand how that repeal and this bill may consist with each 
other; and Is‘iould be glad to hear some intelligibie reconcile 
spentofthe two. It is true that the joint resolution to which I 
refer, does not i express terms repeal the Treasury Circular; 
but it accomplishes the same end, quite as effectuaily, by for 
bidding the secretary to discriminate in the moneys he receives 
for public dues; and as he has kindly volunteered tosay that he 
will not refuse.good bank paper for the custonis, he is no louger 
at liberty to refuse it for public lands, and so we have in fact 
repealed that noxious Treasury order which bas 
noyed the country 

That order being out of the way, I woul! ask to whut ele 
ments may all tiiis mach‘nery of the Sub-Treasury apply! Is 
it necessary to build vauits, and construct safes, and creste all 
the agencies designated in this bill to guard a few rolls ot 
bank paper? The a>paraius of this scheme essentially belongs 
to the gold and silver reign, 1 deals only Incoin and has us 
existence and daily continuance in the phantasmagoria of Cie 
hard-money system. ‘The moment you abandoa the absolute 
coined metal, your Treasury system becomes a system ofcre 
dit in account, impalpable to the guardianship of stone and 
iron, unamenable to lock and keys it rests upon the personal 

fidelity and integriiy of your agents. Low shall the details of 
this bill apply to at} 

Mr. Chairman, I especially regret that this bill has been 
brought forward at this time, because I know that a most 
happy conviction began to gain ground with the public, that 
it was now the purpose of the Adminiatration to bring itself 
within the mene of the business aud wants of the commu: 
nity, to take a position in which it might sympathize with 
the people, and, if not actually extend its aid, at least abandon 
its indifference to their disiresses; that it meant now to eve 
up its war against the currency; to cast aside i's experintents 
devices, and jejune ¢ on lienta, and to address itself honestly, 
with the lights of past experience, to the actua! need of the 
nation. This hope was vivified by the late repeal of the cir 
cular; it had gained gradual strength by the long slumber ot 
this Sub-Treasury bill; was corroborated by the unwonted 
tone of toleration in which many of the friends of the Admi- 
nistration, in both Houses of Congress, have lately spoken of 
the banks, and by the awakening good sense with which they 
have derided and renounced the singular folly of the hard mo- 
ney imposture. The people had, therefore, begun to turn 
their faces towards the dawn of happier times, and to pro 
mise theinselves a speedy restoration of that prosperity which 
had been denied them only by the unwise action of their 
own Government. The very agitation of this measure, in the 
midst of these joyful hopes, has struck despondency deep in- 
ww the bosorn of the trading classes, ad the people now watch 
your proceedings _ with renewed alarmand anXious sus- 
pense; they datly ask, in » tone of wonder, can it be true 
that you design to perpetrate the enormity vf putting this 
odious system upon the country? 

The seal with which the billis urzel leaves no room to 
doubt the sincere desire of its projectors to carry it into effect, 
and I have heard that its friends entertain hopes of its paa- 
sage. 
@ majority on this floor, and show that here, at least, notwith- 
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Such a result may possibly demonstrate the power of 
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Sir. | was somewhat curious to know upen 
would be advocated here as a 





therefore listened to the debate with eager 
side of the House | found the chairman of the Committee o 
Ways and Means, the foster parentetthe bil. a thorough some, 


itfenticn On one 





State bank alvocate, evencarrying his predilections for bank 
ingto what Ishould cali a point of ultraistn Buta few weeks 
ago, when the Treasury nete bill ‘ussion, he 
opened that debate wi migratula returning 

spericy he ¢ try, and with mm that the 
freat license of f yanking which h vranted by 
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impulse beyoad ail former exam i asthe t { 
feeling with which the gentleman f Ci of New York 
entere fupon the discussion of tl rsury bill Ile isa 
yank inai, sir i ultras State Ll He is emphati 
tem, eV argedl beyond i 

He seesi is system the maintenance of 
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its tendency and purpose are, 
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Laustain tf manks He defends and support 
and as powerfully conducive to advance the 
an city 

nd, tre itleman from South Carolina [M 

eu "y T rk 

rinat if 

senoal: hi i- [ie u 
Weakness have ¢ fi } 
in his judgment, has n { eat 
Britain, butit as rendered the Southern States the “colonial 


i i 
vassals’? of their Nor horn brethren. He views the over-tow 
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ring elevation of w York with an unfriendly eye: sees 

} tru ‘ eystematic sion, exercised hy the General 
Government. agains and his hole desire is to 
hreak u ; mene rwhi deeins so unna 
tural and so tful: to give to the South a ctrele of trade cir- 


cumscribed to its own 1 





‘ limits, and thus render it independent of 
In this bill he persuades himseif he finds the means 
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i 
of accomplishing his purpose. It is the « 0 measure wiluch, 


in his judgment, will break Cown ithe banking system, and 
pluck from New York the fortunate honors of her present 
sar 1 . 
ascenuency 


Bir, — i t They may b 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr 


lass may be described, in brief 


cate that bank credits have perm anently 
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crippled the nd industry of this country; that up 
the hard-mo vs pure metallic curre we shonld 
have advat { by ray rites to wealth and power, at 
lat W hou ' extbire ile community 
ree from uy) HW those s and dangers to 
Which experience h " ia cur y to be subject In 
he opinion of the honorable gentleman, the age has at last 


about to discard paper mo 


rved phil 


received the true light, and is nov 


















nev ‘or ever, as unworthy the innpre sophy of our day; 
and he ise pecially anxious that the United States should take 
time by the forelock. and be the first to step into this glorious 
ref Tv Tha belie will be made by passing 
ne i {who thes tleman from Vir 
rj ho ’ , NI Drom- 
OOLE. | i ' lee th that rt t bic! mere 
idivo men. With Rroules to see any thing mis 
chie wiking, OF at ing good in it, they stend on the 
simple ground of Constitution, and affirm, whether at be 
e lient or no’, th ! has no power to receive 
} 2ank note In payment o! any thing; thatthe whole usage of 
the people of the United St fro beginning down to the 
present day, has been victous, unconstitutional, a Wd naugh 


That unit rm and unvarving precedent is nothing; tha acqti 


escence a century is nothing, that the judgmen: of 
courts i of coutemporsries, the enactments of Le 
sisiature » opinions of cabmets uncontradicted and un 





reversed from generation to seneration, are nothing; and that 
whatever of constitutional power was a matter of doubt 
first day of the Government, will. in spite of all decisions and 
of all conformity, be a matter of doubt and debate a tho: 
years hence. F these reasons this class 
measure 

Jn the midst of this contrariety of opinion, I could not but re- 
mark how exceedingly difficult it was for onein my situ 
eing new to this House, and to the respective claims of 
met here to be ranked as leaders, to make a sober aid just esti- 
mate of the grounds upon which the Administration hopes 
sustain this bill before the country. Surely one or the other 
of these mouey-opiuioned defenders of the scheme can have 
but little claim to be considered as exponents of the Executive 
mind! If the bill be what the member from New York repr 
avnta it, T would advise the gentlemen from the South to panse 
and look about them, lest they make a_fatal 
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a.so suisialis 


mistake in their 
method of -“— down the city of New York, and building up 
Charleston nd ¢ to say the truth, 1 think there is reason to 
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i} ian fd ok with a profound gratitieation to that noble 
| and Tt enterprise which las lately promy iher to 
| sca \ileghany with hergreat road. God speed her in that 
lori tivalry by which she has been endeavored to place 
| erst Acou anding eminence amonest the States! There 
} lies | ith to wealth, power and happiness; let her pursue it 
t| stead ind she willreap her reward. None exultin it 
>} mor iy !. But when she aims at breakiig up the 
comercial union of the North aud South, ands ily when 
| ‘ hes her pe } is Government hus been unkind 
i fotne sou ie SiV 7¢ att ho to if rthou 
1 A fancy of discon quite a muiating asa real cause, 
2 { may teach be Wweaker-gifted in the gifts of head and heart 
j} the puschievou bit ea aline the va af our Union 
1} Whether design d or not, th preachings oj ‘ontent tend 
{} towards that horrible catast he of disunion, with the contem- 
j} pletien of which I would jot have our peo} mmaihia It is in 
{| he very intv of the Alr hiy that our North and South are 
} united in tho beautiful bonds et brotherhood which their 
i} mutual commer vitl wer have created; it will be the 
| i - be 2 _ whi i ependen circies of 
{ trade shall be formed, whicl li leave tie different geogra 
4} phitcat se ) ’ ceuntry » longer useful to each other In 
+1 their dealings Sir, will lead irresisubly to separation 
1} I ld hope, sir, that these thoughts,o¢ any th kindred 
i} toa them, never entered the mind of the gentleman from South 
Carolina in bis sapport of thi iti, amd that, after all, he has 
ij larmilessty ug In the ymas of thas new philosophy 
{| hich has of e become so peculiarly the product of his own 
State. South Carolina has, | m mein pursuit of strange 
Ouls—shbe has fallen mto 1 piritual eins of false doctrine, 
he and im- e ( | | »phisti- 
1 ew red with po he wi 
\ ! 0 reude ; which Is more compat 
I 
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mocey sche It feil in the way of the President just about 
that tune when he was beginning to doubt the efficacy of the 
treat and fa is EXPERIMENT t Jurnished him a happy 
ought, wl t pointed out to him how he might retreat from 
the odium of the possible aud even then probable failure of that 
chem Fron that me ithe was taken with the hard money 
radness, and straghtway the whole tribe of dependants, follow 
is lead, took the same frenzy. and soon became even more 
rabid than their chiet 
This was not the least mischievous ofthe errors which cha- 
racteriz at extraordinary €rfa of popr lar Celusion. The no 
tion thatthe specie basis w inadequate to the currency, and 
that it wasthe province oft mment to enlarge it by forced 
importations, Was ihe pris al cause that brought about the 
catastrophe of th wpension. To those who have not fully 
siudied the subject, it may sound likea parodox, but itis never- 
thels rue, { t uspensi specie payments was in 
reed ba } mporlatior f the precious metals; and the Ie- 
sumption Isto be acconplished—in fact has already been pre 
pared, and we may consummated—-by the exportation of them 
Tsiall, b fore T coneluce, have occasion to notice this im- 
| portation of specie wich mere particularity; for the present, I 
design to inquirednto the soundness of t e position assumec- 
j Whether the com was lasufficient to sustain the currency, and 
| whether good was likely to result from the in‘erference of the 
Giovernmeé: To the presumpinone, unskilful, and ignorant 
ntermeddling of the Government with this subject, the common 
od has atreacdy assigned the common distress. I wish to 
inquire if there be not canse for this imputation. ; 
The ratio which specie may safely bear to the paper circula- 
tion of the benks is ait ier Incapable of fixed and determi- 
nate regulation. It necessarily must change with respect to 
lime, piace, and circumsiance—defying all attempt varia 
ble adjustme nt It is subject to the ordinary |mercan‘ile re a 
tions of supply and de mand, and will be governed by the pr 
ciples applicable to those relations. The fundamental jaw of 
our country requires that al! paper should be convertible into 
gold and silver: it has not induly red the absurdit v of contem- 
plating the possibili:v that all would be convested. Ii 1s the cre- 
ditor s right to require his debtor to pay in coin. The purport 
of this provision is to furnish a standard of value; it refers 
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In 1783, more th: 
enspension, the circulation was six and athird 
a million of bullion 825 
the circulation was £19,398,540 
newhat above five to one. 

The Bank of France suspended specie payments i: 1906, for 
nths; yet Feance has upwards of six hundced mil- 
ars in her specie currency. The bank tsvues no note 
ess denofnination than five hundred francs, eq'a! 
nundred dollare, and har always sustained a very h: 
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ich las been the course of the late Administration, 
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ofthe money acuien upon the general coneerus of trad 
juickened iness in every departineiit of life, aid greatly in- 
creased ¢ npuor The consequence { this was to in- 
crease ini} ation—not by overtrading, bul by iwiercasing the 
demand. Aid then, sir, prices naturally rose Every thing 
was bouszht was sure to sell at an advance; you might 
ygo wong inaspecuiation. Trade traffic, and adven- 
ture spurned their old and sober channels They fell into the 


hands ~' new men, and dealt in new commodities. The farmer 
turned from tus plough, and the mechanic from his tools, to 
houndless acres, and the tounders of towns and 
People becameexiravagant in their habits of expense, 
and rioted int! e imagination of riches infinite. France was 
not more mad in the wild frenzy of Law’s great scheme. thar 
were our peop’ in this revel of fancied wealth 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Kennedy. 





in regard to this subject, is as various as the habits, manners, 
and modes of thinking of the different States One State, with 
a small population but great capability, Mississippi for exain- 
ple, authorizes the creation of banking capital te the amount 
of fifty millious, and applies herself eagerly to the task of giv- 
ing expansion to her industry in every shape in which she can 
employ it. Another State, Virginia, with treble the population 
of the former, and perhaps with resources equally abundant, 
erects a banking system which scarcely einploys seven millions 
It may be the wisdoin or the caprice, the false reckoning or 
sober estimate of each of these States which has persuaded 
them to adopta policy so widely different from each otber 
Missiseippi may have overshot her mark, or Virginia may have 
too tireidly kept herself below her power; etill each has acied 
upon her own perception of her interest, aad, it is obvious, 
without the slightest reference tu the other. And so it is, cir, 
throughout the Union. A survey of the whole will show you 
the banking system of the States erected and sustained alto- 
gether upon loca! considerations, presenting every conceivable 
Inequality iw its operation. In one portion, distrust, caution, 
and doubt fettering the industry of the State; in another, emu- 
lation, adventure, and hope, tinging its enterprise with sanguine 
hues, and leading, it may be, sometimes, to exwavagant excess 
These several jurisdictions are ne more capable of producing 
uniformity in banking, even if they were inclined to do £0, than 
in any other matter of general concern to the Union. As well 
might you expect the States, sir, hy thei: fortuitous concur- 
rence, to produce a uniform law of uaturalization, the uniform 
Organization of the militia, or an equal and properly appor 
tioned representation in this hall, es to expect of them harmony 
and concert in their reguiation of the affairs of trade tnreugh 
the agency o! their banks. Let capital abound in one region, 
andthe demand for it be ever so urgent is another, what Stats 
bank would be found transferring lis funds to meet a temporary 
emergency growing out of such a cause? The States will tic- 
cessarily be influenced only by the considerations which arise 
at home, and have reference to their domes‘ic inierests. The 
want of uniformity might be harmlessif there was not also in- 
cident to this system, when lefi to follow its own impulses un- 
checked, not only a Want of co-operation with other States, but 
yften actual interference with them: and coulter-actions mm (heir 
several concerns. Instead of moving under the constraints of 
a general system, theic main impulse will be found in the prin 
ciple of compeution. 

Thiscompetition wi'l be manif*st 1 the legisiation of State 
against State; it will extend itself, aid predominate in the con- 
test between city and city, and stil more actively on the nar 
rower theatre at home, in the rivalry between bank and bank 
The great instinct of this principle of competition isa hurtful 
one: its tendency istowards excess. Two banks in the sane 
village will ruu the race against each othe: Each will strive 
to supply the neighborhood with the greater facilities, to lend 
upon more attainable securities, to embrace a larger class of 
dea'ers, to lure adventure, a3 ineans abound, by atill greater en- 
ticements. If a large circulation may be absorbed to-day, a 
etill larger one, in the reckoning of these rivals in the race, nay 
be absorbed to-morrow—the larger the circulation the greater 
the profit. The feverish cupidity of avarice will perceive in 
such a ceurse the road to large gains; and, whilst the banks pur- 
sue it, the last thought which will occur to the authors of these 
efforts wil! be the consequences of this excited action upon the 
general welfare of the nation. Such, sic, are he tend nezes of the 
uncontrolled principle of competition in banking. 

The action of a central power restrains and corrects these 
tendencies. A Nativoal Bank, under an efficient organization, 
has, if not an absoluce, certainly a moat decissive control over 
the value and amount of the local currencies supplied by the 
State banks. To say nothing of that most important action of a 
National Bank upon the exchanges—by far the moet useful of 
its fanctions—such an institution regulates the local currency 
through another influence of great value to the stability of the 
banking sysiein. A bank eustained by the credit of the Go- 
vernment, and strengthened by the deposites of the public 
moneys, cannot but enjey the unlveral confidence of the na- 
tion. Its paper wiil necessarily be esteemed as of the best, and 
will be current in every avenie o' Dasiness, Buch a paper, elr, 
becomes a gauge by wnich to tieasure the value of al! other 
paper for which it may be exchanged. In that respect it holds 
towards other paper sumewhat of the relation which the pre- 
cious metals hold to itself. I kuow, sir, that it Is a received 
and familiar proposition that a better currency will not clicu- 
late in the presence of an inferior one. This is true ofcoin: it is 
not true of paper. Coin will net circulate in the presence of a 
depreciated paper, because it may immediately betake itself to 

foreign countries, where it will command its value, or it may re- 
tire into private hoards, to be kept untila better state of things 
shall draw it forth into circulation, But when a bank is able to 
put forth an unquestionable paper, all of inferior value will dis- 
aypear before it. The public will prefer that paper which en- 
joys the hichest credit, and they will refuse all other whilst 
that isattainable. It is the interest and business of such a 
bank torender its paper at all times attainable; its profit con- 
sists in supplying the public wits a circulation which can 
neither be hoarded nor sent abroad. This paper, in fact, circu- 
jates upon its superior credit, and thus engrosses to iteelf, as far 
as its ewn volume will permit, the business of the community. 
It is, sir, by the influence of thie principle thatthe paper of a 
National Bank, fortified by the credit and msources of the Go- 
vernment, becomes a regula:or of the value of all of ali other 
currency inthe nation; it furnishes the gauge or standard to 
which all local paper, in ite own district or appropriate range, 
must conform. In this aspect, the central banking power —_ 
he said to constitute a great Conservative element in the ad- 
justment and preservation of a souad currency 
Iv is, Mr. Chairman, in the just balance of these two prin- 
ciples of eentralization and competition that the greatest effi- 
ciency and safety are given to our system. The central power 
alone might not be sufficiently observant and regardful 
of local wants; in the greater profits of the more important ope- 
rations of exchange, it might lose sight of sectional convenience, 
and of the wants of the lesser circles of trade. the local banks 
will ply within these limits, greatly vo the adv e of them- 
selves and of the public. On the other hand, the local banks 
alone, for the reasons I havegiven, would found utterly inca- 
pable of fulfilling the broader functionsjacsigned to the Central 
power. 

The neceesity for thie division vevults, in part, from the na- 
ture of our confederacy. The Federal power is essential to the 
control of all interests which expand beyond the limits of a sin- 
gle State, whilst the State power is well entrusted with the mu- 
Necipal regulations necessary toite own well-beign The inet}. 
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tution of banking, having a great and predominating influence 
over the curreacy of the country, rises In consideration far 
abovea mere municipa! cuncern, ino cue of the broadest na- 
tional importance, and nothiug has been fo more authentu- 
cally established in the experience of this Governmer ., than the 
absulute necessity of imparting to ot the banks 
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a certain share of Federal! supervisios 





Mr. Chairman, J charge it upon the late A‘ministration, as 
one step taken by therm Cowards the enmbarrasament of this na- 
tion, that they rashly and moet unwisely deprived the country 
of the benefit of this Federal supervi io i over thecurrency, by 
the destruction of the late Bank of the Uaited States. Sir, that 
Administration did.not very imaturely cedect upon the ce 
quences of the destruction of the bank They sinned against 
light, for it is evident that they recognised, to the jullest extent, 
the value and the indispensable necesrity of this principle ot 
centralization upom which I have remarked. Their whole 
course, In the early stages of that pernicious movement which 
has brought upon us our present dicasters, attests their ac- 
knowledgmsnt of the necessity of the Federal control through a 
central power In bauking. When Genera) Jackson first resolved 
upon the downfail of ihe Bank, it was not to destroy the ina 
chinery ofa natioaal institution; it was only to buildup a 
as he believed, of a more efficient structure. His first me 
reiterate, azain and agai, the necessity, ihe great utility and 
importance of a Nations] Bank. ‘The war agai:st the bank was 
a war of individual hate; is object wes Individual punishment 
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The pretext n objeetion to the form of organization only 
a question oj i] to be rected in a new establishineut. The 
Executive so far tron: repelling the neceseity of th 
* ' . 
Winciple of ¢ neaged in the siruggie io give that pria- 
’ : 


ciple more scope and effect. Anl even afierwards, sir, wheo 
between Leviathan aed Behemoth ceased to be + cun- 
tention ef arguinent, and became one of passion, and when the 
victorious chief had turned all his maiice to its direst account, 
and struc k down his adversary, even then, sir, the principle wa 
still avuwedand promulgated that, without a central power, the 
currency could not be sustained. That central power was 
tempted to be fashioned on a new model, but 
rials. Tt was the chief and most conzpicuou 
celebrated experiment, to manutacture a great central or nation 
al contro! over the currency, out ol some thirty or forty S 
banks, which were to be affiliated by a Government cor tract, 
and clothed with all the Federal powers heretcfure conferred uy: 
on the Bankofthe United States. In fact, 1 was Cosiguiad by 
uuis form of association to erecta Bank of the United States, 
with all the function of alliance and ceatralization of which the 
association was capabl And, sir, it was proclaimed to be 
capable of this function to as beneficial an extent as the Ban 
wuose term was just drawing tua cluse. Itis not my p 

My. Chairman, to occupy the time of the commiier wi 
cussion of the value of thitscheme of Genera! Jac.sen and his 
cabinet. but I refer to it to show that, even uy e inoment of 
the failure of the great experiment, embra much the longer 
portion of the existence of that Administration, the party in the 
ascendait were as fully imbued as Tam at iitts moment with the 
conviction of the importance of tral banking power, 
which itis now, in certain quarters, ‘he bit of some of the 
saine party and of the same inen to portray in so mauy shapes 
oi abhorrence and diszust. 

It was the duty of the President, before he entered upot the 
rash enterprise of pulling down the Bank of the United States, 
to be well assured that he could supply othe: machinery capa 
ble of periorming the functions and rendering the services which 
the destruction of that imstitutien might suspend. [t was hts 
boast that this new contrivance cf the associated tate banks 
would amply fill the space, and even more faithfully discharge 
the duties of the retiring Bank than that Bank itself had ever 
done. I need net recall the glowing promises ofsuccess which 
the Administration poured forth with such lavish exultation 
upon the birth of their experiment: nor, sir, is it necessary 
to dwell tor a moment upon the signal failure of that fa- 
mous abertion; the first are written in evety line of official 
communication which the self-complacent spirit of the Presi 
dent addressed,in a thousand forms, tothe country, upon the 
auspicious event: the last has been baptized in the tears of the 
nation. Sir, Ihave a right, therefore, to charge the last Admi- 
nistration, andits present followers, with all the conseque:ces 
which have flowed from this misjudged and ill-fated measure. 

In following up the train of events that spramg from this 
movement of the cabinet of General Jackson, the next elep was, 
if possible, even more mischievous than the first. It will be 
seen, sir, in the course adopted in the employment of the State 
banks. One would have supposed, Mr. Chairman, that a 
gtatesman, entering upon so fearful and momentous an experi- 
ment as that of 1833, would proceed at least warily and with 
some cauulous reserve in the untrred and perilous career before 
him; that he would reflect upon the novelty of his position, 
weigh its dangers, and, in shaping his course, rather incur the 
risk of being chi’ for too much diseretion than taxed for his 
boldness. Far other than this was the characteristic ofthe ad- 
vance of the late President tothe difficulties of the crisis. When 
the public moneys were removed Into the keeping of the chosen 
banks, instead of admonitions of prudence in the use of the pub- 
lic funds, instead of restri¢tian or constraint, the Administration 
made haste t» order that these treasures should be scattered 
far and wide with a profuse indulgence. The depositories were 
enjoined to take care that no facility be denied to commerce. 
but that the meneyson deposite be distributed as broadly and 
as liberally as tke public convenience, the demande of trade, 
might require. Instead, sir. of advising the banks that now, the 
great regulaiing and controlling power being withdrawn, it be 
came more urgently their duty to guard against that licentious 
i-sue which the uncurbed principle of co:npetition must en- 
gender, they were exhorted and comreanded to let loose the 
fullest play of that rivalry, and drive their headione course as 
swiftly as theirappetite for gain might prompt. The Presi 
dent, sir, was not left unadmonished of the inevitable end of this 
mistaken policy. Here, in this Hall, and in the Senate, he was 
told to what result this madness must impelthe nation. From 
all quarters thesame preaphetic warning was poured into his 
ear; and all thinking men, every where but in the Executive 
maasion, foresaw he certair Cisaster tha! uwaiied the cxpe- 
nment. 

Sir, at this ime anather element concurred to tender the ex- 
periment more mischievors. The President’s veto nad an- 
nounced to the nation the entire hopelessness of ubiaining a re- 
newal of tie charter ef the National Bauk. Upon that subject 
he was peremptory and emphatic; and the States, being thus 
assured that the bank was to expire, were invited to increase 
their banking capital. At once. os by a common impulse, 
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domestic Prices were on the iuiciease Such, in brief, 
sit, was the stale of titi at home. <A prudent. Go- 
vernment would have feared a foreign debt, and taken 
some cautions against its increase Not so, Mr. Chair 


man, withours. It was proclaimed as the great ambition of 


the President. his paramount wish, that the precious metals 
should be made toabound. New mints were provided for. In 
the language of a conspicuous Senator, famous in the annals 
of this movement, it Was prophesied that “gold was to swim 
up the Mississippi in a never-failing stream The agent of 
the deposite baaks, as a certai i-official functionary (Reu 

ben M. Whitney] was then called, had orders to communicate 
tothe wore dep sitories within his charge, that it 
would be agreeable to the President to learn they concurred with 
him in the propriety and importance of niaking large importa- 
Hons of specis irom abroad. The hint, sir, was not lost. [t,wae 
not the temper ofthe deposite banks to frustrate even the whim 
ofthe President in thore days; and so they ali set about the work 
of importation. In the meantime, the President himself turned 
importer o: specie, and the indemnities were ordered home at 
great sacrifice, ingold. Individual merchants were prompted, 
through the same influences, te engage in the same operation 
It 1s a littie remarkable. in the change of times, that those who 
now quarrel with a State bank for purchasing cotton fo pay 
a foreign debt, should then have seen no harm in ‘forty banks or 
more turning merchants, and importing gold and ail ver to create 
such a debt. The amount brought into the country from Eu- 
rope, in the year 1835-6, has heen estimated above forty mil- 
lions of dollars—miore than thirty of which came from Ergland. 
How much was imported from South America and other foreirn 
countries we have no means of knowing; undoubtediy the 
amouat was considerable, Sir, with the exception of the in 
demniues, tieartly the whole of this vast amount of coin was 
brought into thie country at the expense of a debt to the same 
amount to the people ‘rom whom it was obtained. It swelled 
the already accumulating balance szkinst us. It was brought 
here in forced cowuteraction of the laws of trade—against the 
priaciple which regulates supply aad demand—in absolute hos- 
inity to the interests of our comirerce. At the very time that 
it came here we should have bee). etrenching expenditure and 
lessening the foreign debt, instexu ef increasing it. Our cur 
rency did not require this aid. We had in the country even 
more specie than, In past limes, had been found necessary, Lo the 
satest condition of our paper issues. As the balance of trade, 
or the state of foreign indebtedness which would have rs 

quired remittances to England, was against us, s algo, sir, as 
between the Atlantic States and the West, the halance was; in 
like manner, agaiust the West, and the course of trade required 
remitiances of specie from the West tothe Atlarniis. In ‘aet, 
the whole teudency of exchanges, frorn the remorest western 
border, wis castward, even until ihey crorsed the ocegn. In 
this juncture, the President wae not erly su absurd 4s to direct 
ths Importation I have spoken of, but goa etep further, and, 
by tke Only means in his power—means which an accident 
had put at his dispoea!, and which in a thousand years he might 
not have had again—to check and countervail the current of 


domesitc exchange between the West and the East. This be 
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Phat country had become disturbed with our ap- 
v. The fame of rich investments ma America 
aterest. and of the harvest of speculation in 
wnds, had lured hither large amounts of British capi 
f which also came in the precious metals. This 
ls trom England began to produce alarm, assoon as 
iy Governinent had interposed itself to pre. 
ustinent of the mercantile balance. Apprehensions 
the Bank of England might be 
1 upon the national coin, to another 
ion of cash payments. It was a measure on the part of 
lof the Boetish na not only of retaliation, but 
i-protec | to bring values to the standard of th 
if her currency, that currency reduced to its proper 
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United States were rising to the standard of our large pa- 

; » they were falling in England to the standard indicated 
rale of her diminished To accomplich this reduc 

I aid, the b roized the rate of + iscount one per 


July, 1836, and thus produced that ecurtail- 
timmediately brought down the pricesto the desired 
he operation was to throw upon the 
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‘ onward to the planter, the land speculator, ane the 
thers standing in thts connection, came to the groond 
neral crash Che importing merchant Was now made 
iat where he ked for foreigzu credits there were none 
"The crop, bs lof icing elghty mil 
j iT id t prow over fitiv. and all whe had 
4 = source - fire n funds were, of course disap 
rh ‘Vrasame! it e haporter turned him back 
muy lec tor he rise of exchange eo ye Hed 
eke a und, at every step in ius sea 
» hie Government, a busy intermeddler, 
u nues rade and obstructing the only chan- 
reli 
Goverume id for some time been crying out against 
muks as the hese approaching evils, and the 
ie, especially the more uninformed part of them, [ooking 


he confusion wiich they saw in the currency, j ined in 
‘ry against the banks, and commenced that run upon them 
ch, in the end, resulted—as every body, except the Execu-. 


reseen this whole movement must have res ulted—in 


ive, had i 





e& suspension of specie payments 

iat suspension, I think 1 have shown, Mr. Chairman, ori- 
ed in the pernicious measures of the Administ:auon. — It 
brought about by the unskilfuland unwise policy of im- 


porting the precious metals at a time when the interests and 
demands ot in an opposite direction. It more imme 
haiely came from the extravagant speculations of a class of 
ot connected with the regular operations ot trade and 
In such a convulsion, the prudent aid the wise 
iffer their share of affliction as wellas the thriftlessand the 
y Wealth, industry, and circumspection ave no safe- 
ds against such a calamity, when the calamiiyv has once 
nd fooung in the nation. [do not believe, sir, that, in the 
ry channels of regniar commerce, there has been any 
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over-tr g or over banking; I have seen no evideice to in- 
duce such a conclusion Ou. the contrary, our merchants and 
eo rercantile banks have conducted themselves through the 


rs 


iificuities of this alarming crisis with prudence, moderation, 
{ wisdom, worthy of all praise. The attempt of the present 
Lxecutive to throw the blaine of these disasters upon the mer- 
f 3igan act of such gross injustice and wickeduess a8 to ey 
corn of all honorablemen. Itis a dace effort to 
reen the authors of our calamities from that iouie vant cen- 
re which their misdeeds have long deserved. Th:- admirable 
ence, fortitude, ani fidelity, with which the merchants of 


re United States addyy ssed themselves, in these trials, to 
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Indepentdant Treasury—Alr. Kennedy. Senate. 
Sa sais siaanbsaisinnocnusconmnanoenneenalicartiamcintitseediagdaicienane 
the task of sustaining the national credit and eood faith, have {| lified contradiction of the Pre: ’a alle ag 
notonly won for then: the applause of their countrymen, but 1 usefulness of the Institutior I ne W pe f 
have dt ri the spontaneous and cheerful wibute of pane- |} vernor of South Carolina, Mr. McDut pres t 
ryric from all na x wih whom they hold intercourse ! i| of Baltimore, General Smid le respecuve chairman of the 
has been uttered in the British Parhament from the lips of im- || committeesor the House and of the Sena ti juiry,) ¢ 
partial siatesme language which has found a responre 1] a disposition, at that time, emher cause » discredit the 
] and it will not be fergetten here, sir 1 Presider opinion, OY to misrepresent value of the bank; 
ake prifeinthe bhoegnty and hopera- |} and yet their reports were fulland conclusive ¢ ( io 
igent and patriotic class of her ciuzens. || Ever eince that time, the ground of attack has be changed 
spirn) Which dees no honor to its an- | and now, instead of affirming the incomperency « mk t 
irded as the sulnerfuge of a baffled || perform the duties assigned to it with ady ! » the nauon, 
: mat tor lis own offenc i the whole ck of party vituper : t rical 
y 1 is purpose Whese numbers |} pruriency of party declaimers, are exthiu in painting the 
revider them the least available of || danger of such an institution to public liberty in fearful 
Mi e eleclloneeling contests tor | summmonings of the terrors he money powes 
ir, that the e Administration and It is odd enough, Mr. Chairman, to bear the pyie tot 
el @ wat against the banks and i} frighted imagination of the country if thi om of 
ws resulted not only in their own {| the money power, urged, 1f not by the gentlem t eH, u 
overthrow, but in deep and lasting injury to the greatest || least by the friends and coadjutors of the gentleman tion Nev 
interests in the nation, without producing a modicum of 1} York, {Mr. CAMBRELENG,) Who has lavished such comiun 
good, unless it be in the lesson ithas taught us to avoid such i} upon the nw tree banking of his own Stare: ‘hat system of 
follies in time me. Li has of late become the fashiontodeny |} banking which is not to supersede the oid, but wi Is tO rel 
these hostil timents of the Administration against the banks 1 foree it with additimial Ineans—a Cumulative, AUX ¥ eVstenL 
Lam glal to cee it.siv; itis an indication of au appreaching 1 of banking without stint or litt 
change of policy; itis a sign of Coutrition for past offences | “Giving is sum of miore 
It is nevertheless true that such a war hasbeen waged, and ihat |} To that which iad too mur 
a bitter hostility has been evinced by the Executive against [| and intended to increase the mouey power oi N 
these Institulions, and even now, sir, Je secreuly felt, although |] beyond the utmost limit heresetere ar ed Natl 


not openly avowed. Gentlemen on this floor have asked for 
the proof of this hostility. To say nothing of that Trojan wat 
between the Bank and the late Administration, with all its artil- 
lery of denu.ciation, they may find the proofs in the common 
cant of the day against what ts termed monopoly; in the inces- 
sant assaulis Which of late years have been directed agaist all 
corporate bodies and chartered and an debates of 
evety State Legislature where the Administration party have 
had av They may find the proofs in the daily diatribes 
of the Globe and of the thousand slave presses whose feculent 
sheets areemployed toscatter far and wide this Globe poison 
They may discover evidences of itin the proceedings of the 
Pennsylvania Convenuon. Sir, it was predicted, foredeomed 
and instigated in the famous letters of Dallas and Ingersoll; it 
Was hot less conspicuously exhibited inthe letter of last July, 
trom the Hermitage, on the occasion of the suspension ; We 
had some inklings of it even in that abortive farce of a revolu 
tiop attempted in Maryland; aud, latest of all, sir, we have seen 
evidences of it here on this floer, on a very recent occa sion, in 
the almost frenzied gesticulaton with which a geitieman con- 
spicuous in the ranks of the Administration (Mr. Ruert] de- 
nounced wo to all these who deal in banks or sustain their 
cause—wo, to Com” in threatened popular vengeance, even to 
the downpulling of the public edifices, the overthrow of social 
order, and ihe peril of the domestic hearth. These, sir, aie 
some of the proofs of that war of the Administration against 
the banks; let gentlemen point me to any evidence of hestility 
from the banks against the Government, of which so inuch has 
been said in this debate F 

Mr. Chairman,I have presetted to the committee what I con- 
ceive to be the leading events in that train of Government poli- 
cy to which the nation is indebted for a!l it hassuffered I will 
beg to saya few words upon the nature of the remedy which, 
in my judgment, this retrospect suggests asthe only one appro- 
priate to the case 

In the first place I wish to see a solid and permanent resump- 
tion Of specie payments as speedily as that can be accomplish 
ed; and Tam faliy convinced that this bill would only re- 
tard the resumpuou, but render its continuance even a matter 
Of unece nty 


rents, the 
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not 





Inthe next place, L wish to 
Bunk—believinz that to t 
mei 


see the creation of a National 
‘ethe only possible d vice or instra- 
Vwhich we May hope to establish and maintain aeced 


} 








currency In the country Sir, Lam persuade! that the create: 
par f the people of the United States now entertain this con 
Vicilon, and! that, day by day,as we grow older in experience, 


that conviction will be ended, 
Cial than the public s+ 
against sach an msuimiion 
ut Washington, and 


force of purty dic 


Nothing can be more artifi 
ttimment which has been conjured uj 
That sentiment was fabricated here, 
ated under the auspices and by the 
’ aiion, without even the semblance of consul- 
tation with the peorole Teannot fora momentdoubt that, it 
the deliberate opinion of the country upon this question were 
polled, aiter every man bad made himseif acquainted with th: 
real nature and value ofthe proposition, nine-tenths would give 
their suffrage in favor ofa National Bank. Ispeak 
the late Bank of the United Siates—although 1 know raothing to 
the disparagement of instituven—but of such a bank as 
may te maiured Ly the wisdom of Congress, guarded by such 
prov islous as past experience may have demonstrated to be ne- 
cessarv, and clothed with all the powers requisite tothe dis- 
Charge ofthat great national function which I have attempted in 
the course of my remarketo explain Such a bank, sir, I re- 
peat, vould meet, if Ido not greatly mistake the judgment of 
our day, the approbation o1 by far the larger portion of the citi- 
zens of the Union. There are mauy, sir, I know, who enter- 
t2in constitutional scruples on this ques'ien. They belong to 
a hop less race of men, who must five out their their day, and 
leave ‘he settlement of their doubte to another generation. | 
Will not argue with them. To the gentlemen from Virginia. 
especially, Leay, that I will not consent to moot constitutional 
points with then; it is encouraging them in a vicious habit, 
which has already sufficientty retarded the growth and power 
of thaiy nerable mother of States. Let Virginia give vp her 
dialectic renounce her spirit of dissertation and debate, and 
betake he: «If to commerce and manufactures; jet her Jo thie 
and thrive: ‘et her still neglect it, andit may be fer fate—(here 
Mr. Wise ailed, “so die of an abstraction’?)—I adopt the pen- 
Uleman’s expression, though I hope a better destiny awaits her 
-—‘‘to die Of #n abstraction,” ; - 

Sir, the efficacy of a bank in the regulation of the currency 
has been conceded on ail sides. The !ate Adiministiation, in 
all its zeal to destroy, was obliged ta concede it. The history 
of the war azainst that bank is full of acknowledgment of its 
usefulness to the currency. When General Jackson first as- 
saileu it, he endeavored to sustain his oppus‘tion to it on the 
plea that it had faile! to perform this function of regulating 
the currency '» the satisfaction of the country. Le was signal- 
ly defeated in this postion by his own friends. The charge 
was referred t» the investization of both Houses of Congress. 
Tn both, commiuers were raised of the ablest men in the nation, 
strong, devoie! friends of the President; their reports are 
amongst your :ecords; they give the most explicit ard unque- 
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Bank 
What is this formidable money power that | o distur 














the fancies of gentlemen here, aud thee Iuiiv of e 
tion? Our laws recognise no distiuctiows cf iank or clas 
amongst ourcitizens. We have sccured thet j 

as Cardinal in our social comstitution ! We ayy 

labor, diligence, and skill, shall have their reward, a i 
ward be preserved inviolate from agar i Under t ; 
tection, this whole nation of working people | arowh upd 

a marvellous power of combined wealth, hioteiligence com 
fort, unexampled. Itis ofthe mature of weaith to aliain soere 
power and influence; it 1 aluable feature im our sy mi that 
it should do su; but every one inust remark how sic kis fey 
dency, how inadequate ifs efloris wo obta litical pow The 
jealousy of wealth, the watchfulness of iesubnp tions, the 
coInmMoeno suspietons enterlar ed against if. almost am tua 
popular presciiption of is hopes ior } ai ¢ and 
even sirip it of the influence to whiel eniitied 
“Whoso,” says a nervous E h writer, “ius experience, is 
sovereign (to the lengthof sixpence) over the whole wor Hie 
commands cooks to feed hiin, philosophers to teach hin, are! 


kings to mount guard over hu 











This, sir, is an epitome of the moi hi accumulates 
social comfort and sotial strengib; it makes n ! €s 
more happy, prosperous, and mvegnable 1 theut 
Would you seek the external np anifestation of that power. you 
shall see it, air, in the subdued wilderness of our tronmer; incur 
great rivers, clett by the keels of a Uiousa exmiboats; in 





our plains and valleys, as they vVield there tiibute to the labor 
















ofhusbandry. You shall witness it in the smoking torzes ol 
the West, and in the switt butt! fithe East 1 he cities, 
towns, and vill hich and entiv ‘ oul 
churches, ho legres, at j You shail »itin 
the Quietaud substantia! homestends of cur peop din a 
ha; py faces that gather around those fires*des, s he like 
may nowhere else be found. You shall le t isn 1 carol of 
the ploughman ashe traces his furrow, ail inthe | ‘ 

of the sailor boy at the mast head, whe plies lus vovage 
the remote chores of Europe or Asia ‘ ' Cireaku 
waeon, the fiving sieam car and the raul ge couch; i 
ehort, sir, you ray hear and see om Veulies where 
trade aud adn profit. ble thi It is the sere 
the miracle of his Anglo-Amei 1 Whlatis 





there to dread in it 









Mr. Chairman, 1 areviey 
ofthe nl! before u- ' flectto be 
eve that our long- of ben! \ princi- 
pally object able { ! © { which 
it created } i ric a ressure 
upon the ¢ V v g tru 
the public treasure to the keeping of any s igeney, holdin 
it to be Insecure: and thev jresentust! sbi Ye COTTEctive ¢ 
each of these defects. They speak. sir, ¢ renuge ard 
influence of the banking system wilh disintes i horror, and 
boast that, by thisnew contrivance of aSub-T ry y clix 
the wings of patronage, and rediice it tol fear Let us 
examine this bill, to ascertain bow far irealiz these nromis 


I think it may be assumed, from the fact ol this question 
ing pressed upon the House alior the rey coat 





circular, that itis the purpose o; the Adminis!ration to revi 
that circular with even a broa ley scope than 1 had before. In 
deed, sir, this Lill itself provi v gradual int ( 


geld and silver for paper in the | nt of all publie debts 
and designs ullimately to reject a t 
notwithstanding this specie clause was surnick out ef Ue 
bill, it isnot to be struck ont here. ntua'ly to 
have the policy of the specie circula extended 


In that view, lt beg leave to invi'c ti+ e committer 


eranted, 


Senate 





atrention ¢ 





to theeventual operation of tl nes 

be rated at some thirty n1)ir Tiere 

and silver, and placed i: t! ou) 

otticers of the Treasury. How are they tobe dstribufed?) The 
e 


Government will has: disburseme:'s to make 
amount, perheps, of 1i + reverue; but the colo, sir, will be 





partially used in these disbursements The Treasury willdraw 
wartan's, drafts, or or ‘ers on the fi h may be put fortt 
toany amount, of any denominati wid tu any form, that th: 


Secretary maychoose They will ie printed on bank paper, 
and engraved with all t\.e exterior symbols of a baik 
may be adapted to circulation, as Money, to any exient that the 
head of the Treasury ciall direet. These Cratis will constinnte 
a circulating medium. and ti 


note, and 





1e Government will so far becom: 
a bank ef circulation. That this paper will be safe, no one 
will deny: the objection to the system does not lie againet ‘he 
stability of the paper. bur i’ does lie most cogently against 
power which this faculty ¢f making poner stall give to the 
Executive. fucha paper kept in circulation may ultimaiely 
represent the who'e revenue of the .«tion, witlst the coin upo 

which it is igsucd, or agreat parvo! 1, will be locked upinibe 
Government custo’y. The Government refing io receive 
any thing but coin for public dues, wll render coin at all times 
a éubject of mercantile demand, anc will thue establish a cur 
rent of business, the effect of whic! will constantly be to ac! 
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upoa the go! the cvuntry, and to keep them stinted in their 
supply o pire tais, or, at least, ever in upprehen- 
si : there money resources. The eity of 
New Y¥ ru miilions of the reveoue. ‘This 
an ’ ero, is to be entrusted to the hands 
of 0 { rallimp ble to administer this pro- 
' ¥ ras io cotlect the whole ‘en millions 
! 1 in tae city of New York. The 
am i ecapioye dt tosusiain the bank circu 
1 v, J beheve, but litte above three 
Niitous. ‘ft ttl e drawn into the hands of the re 
‘eiver. Jerving the ba: her Wier a compulsion to mpeort 
pecie tf wrod r to beconie suppilcan 3 lor ts reaforadon 
ry the G nen eventh and twelfth sections of the 
bill giv ~ ry er to transfer these funds from any 
he por is owndiscretion. Inthe execution 
of thi Wei iaday, drain the 6ity of New Work or 
Philadeipiua. B wv Bilumore, of the Government deposite 
of specie, orequally, at his pleasure, accumulate the whole at 
either of there 1 ts, producing scarcity or abundance, exactly 
wit may ti'y tus purpo-e of reward or punishment, his 
politica { ispleasure 
Tie Go ‘ some five millions to pay in 


obligation in existence with this 
bill the: | 1. The five milions would be drawn in 


Warrants ’ ” New York. These warrants would be 
ent to the South just as excha was Valuable on the North; 
idéeveryvy war t would bea bil of exchange, saleable at a 


premia ; thus converted into an exchange 
erchant. making its profit according to the rates of the day 
hven wh e} Hine to 
































n » paid tor public disbursements 
ivthe South. stillinay t Secreiary, under this bill, draw his 
warran Northern funds, and throw them into the Southern 
marke vantage of se operations of exchange. 
Every is ate, Chairman, that the powers conferred 
ty this! a } ) tthe disposition of the Go 
vernmint revenue re nel Jess than the ma- 
chinery which consti ve a great national 
banking 4 lation and deal in 
exclave, i {a2 disposal hiisan 
easy Sie, sik, ec the privilege, on any casual pretext, of 
issuing, a ! ely ve, Treasury notes to some large 
extent, vou fave. In the result, the banking power carried 
on } ° 
Isthere no fi-ld here for party f What shall be the rates 
of exchea ’ Shatilnotthe Gover ent sell below par tu one 
man, a ’ mdaboveit toa third: Who shall pie- 
ventic? Weway vy imagine the inducements which might 
persia y nent azent to gratify a political friend, or 
disappo: iat? adversa V int the-e dealings Yes, sir, and 
we may i tao, th ives that may arise to punish a 
whole city outs 1 to ixecutive displeasure, by removing the 
des) -si iit ling exetra itto rewars another more 
complaisa mes and res} forthe higher powers, 
Phe engine wee which hay serve this turn to any extent. 
Pius power of conained iu the Lith and 2th sections 
of the bill. is an mirable machine to produce obedience and 
sudmissio tiwill undertake to prophesy that if this bill be 
passed, th Tay ent WHI have no cause to comploin of the 
refractory deme rofthe tiseal agent at Porismouth. I am 
» er, cost by modern schooling, as to think that, 
in thee wh relate to trade and currency, it is much 
Safer 10 ¢ e integrity, the habits ef business, the intel- 
ligene Lopeite ta board of mierehant directors, than in- 
eur the hazard eltish aad obsequious spirit, the alien tem- 
per and u ' fainere pohtucal functienary. 
Mr. Chari : ie revenue is notto be collected in gold and 
silver, bin, the poley ofthe new Treasury order, it is 
to be recet i < paper, the power conferred by this bill 





is still y ‘ i vous. Suppose, sir, the ten millions of 
New Yo ved in the netes of specie-paying banks, 








what ¥ i Vou w ave a Government agent 
in the v lwith the power of visiting the 





banks, acco » the eaprice of Government dictation, with 











he ce i e hundred thousand dollars exacted 
to-day i ati hendred to-morrow from ano- 
ther; pada t forbcaran xtended to one and danied 
toanather. Piss eor th rwe may be at no toss to 
coniec a ve, Puplicit obedience to the pleasure of the 





Bxern velot wonld be the effect of such demands? Why. 


sir, im on the whole circle of customers of the 
bank \ ii for a large amouat of coin requires cur- 
tailment ’ i pressure upon the debtors of the bank. 
Can you cones: tr, @inore potent engine of panic and com- 
mercial disti iithis power of demanding coin? And yet, 


Slr, Mis nolaniy coat 
system that it shonid 
surd than ta ey 


rred by this bill, but it is essential to the 
e exercised. Nothing ean be more ab 
i this apparatus of the Sub-Treasurv 





erected , bank paper: the very foundation of the sys- 
1, ay | he outect.is the collection in com, or the 

ve i i evn 
Phe pov Note asta bank to draw its specie, 
even ino y n s, is one which excites alarm. 





Tae dil ‘ neat Cormpbination. as well as the disinciina- 
t t ) ibstract the coin. is the great protection of 











bank i sir, we have ready made to ourhand an 
nt, W i ' 0 nbinasion in his single sit and 
nits w pe; igent, too, holding no interest in com- 


Mn with Cle community—unsympathizing, cold-blosded, and 

their wants or wishes—whom it is his pre 
rband distress as often as his own 
T put no trustin such 








ar his ma hall impel him 





functionari: Tdos ‘ven, sir, like the name which this bill 
fives the he ers general. I remember an anec- 
lore of ¥ wiich somewhat prejudices me against the 
tribe. A <¢ ofthe fnends of the philosopher were passing a 
winter eve rat Ferney. Twas proposed to begnile the time 
by telling i i ies Every body had invented his tale 
Rovsean iad 4! thrilline herrot When Voltaire was 





called on, = followe: “T 
a receiver 2& ‘ iv friends, Tha 
was unanimans’s ted that this we: 
ofall. Lfenrsi ese receivers 

I think, Mc ¢ irman, itis very obvious to calm reflection, 
that this Sib-Treasury scheme will entirely fail in the accom- 
plishment of any promise which its friends hold out; that it’ will 
weaken and resicr more unstable the currency of the banks: 
that it will rather furnish means and occasion for panic mnd 
pressure, than remove them; that its patronage and influence 
are infinitely more formidable than those of the Bank; and that 
its pledge of greater security to the public treasure is altogether 





re Was once upon a time 
forgotten the rest.’? Tt 
the greatest robber-story 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Biddle. 


illusory; that, in short, it proposes a new system for regulating 
the public moneys, clumsy and awkward in its detail, highly in- 
convenient to the commerce of the countiy, dangerous in the 
powers it confers upon the Execuuve, and mos mischievously 
hosti!e to the safety and useruiness of our banking system 

In addi , sir. to thes objections, which are suggested by the 
view 











sthe trends of the bill have taken of its character, aid upon 
which 1] have forborne to dwell with inore (han a passing notice, 
I have a still deeper aversion to it, founded ou the general prin- 
ciples, in regard to the currency, Which it was my principal ob- 
ject to illusirate in Cais speech. It fails to erect, in any safe or 
useful form, that central power 





MW federal contro! which I think 
essential to a permasent and sound curren y; Mal furnishes 
an artificial necessity for occasional Government lsfluence or 
direction inthe importation of the precious metais—an influence 
iltogether pernicious it its character. sir, I 
utterly abhor and reject this bill 


For these reasons 








SPEECH OF MR. BIDDLE, 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, May 15, 1838—On the 
Treasury note bill. 

The House having again resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the “bill to carry mito effect 
an act approved on the 12th ¢ of October, 1837, to authorize 
the issuing of Treasury notes 

Mr. BIDDLE said that, in looking back upon his brief career 
in public lite, he Was strick wi h one salutary change which 
had been wrong 1 the dominant party by th “ent indi- 
cativusof the popular will. There was no longer a reckless 
feel ity in power and place. We were not now pre- 


sented, as at the special session, wiilia bill f 























from the Nenate for 
raising money by ihe issue of Treasury notes. The claims of 
propriety, if not ofstrict Constitutional right, which demanded 
that «a measure ot character should origin :te with those di- 
rectly and promp esponsible to the people, seemed to be 
treated with, at least, ashow of respect. 

Mr. B. was opposed to the bill now, as he had been at the spe 
cial sessien, and the reasons Which influeiaced him the 0 had on- 
ly gained strength trom subsequent reflection and laterchangze of 
sentiment With his constituents. There was uo wish to with- 
hold the necessary 8u isposition thraaghout the 
Flouse was toact with liberality. ‘Phe quesiion before us was 
as toa choice between different methods of putting the Adminis: 
tration in funds; and My. LB for one, would not be cajoled or 
driven from a preleren¢ i a, 
of the public eredit ia the :ofatoau. No cne denied that 
in this way the most é utageous terms coul’ be procured 
No one denied that, while the issue of Treasury notes ie most 
seductive and dangerous as a precedent, it involves great pecu 
niary loss tv the public, as well as gross injustice 

His great objection to the bill, Mr. B. said, as urged at the 
sprcl il session, Was one that, by répeate lhand Ing, had fost all 
freshness; vetthat very handling had established its consisteace 
and solidity. Here was a plan torun the peopie into debt by 
steal:h, to prevent their realizing the fact that this Administra- 
tion was raising money by a mortgage of every inch of soil, and 
ofthe whole industry of the country. Halfa century ago, the 
first Secretary of ihe Treasury said 

‘The emiting of papermoney by the authority of Govern- 
ment is wisely prohibited to Us individual S . by the Na- 
tional Consiit a, and the spirit of that prohibidon ought not 
to be disregarded by the Government of the United States. 
Though paper emissions, under a general authority, might have 
some advantages not appiicable, and be free from some disad- 
vantages which are applicable, to the like emissions by the 
States separately; yel they are of a nature so liable to ubuse, 
and, it may even be affirmed, so cerfata oi being abused, that 
the wisdom of Government will be shown in never trusting 
itself with the use of so seducing and dangerous an expe- 
dient,’ “The sta gof paper isan operation so much eaeties 
than the laying of taxes, (hata Government in the practice of 
papers nissions woul rarely fail, in any such emergency, to 
Indulge itself too fat in the employment of that 
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rect, and open pledge 





touscre litors. 




































resource, to 
svotlas much as possible one /ess auspicious to present popu- 
larity.’ . bie os 
Here, sir, is the secret of the tenacity with which this scheme 
is clung to. It is more “auspteious to present popularity” 
than to exercise the express constitutional power to “borrow 
That would be too direct and intelligible. T’hat 
wouid arouse They would begin to 4d mand re- 
trenchment and economy. They would begin sternly to inves- 
tigate the causes which have led to the present state of things 
It was noi a tittle curious to note that every important mea- 
sure of this ninistration Was brought forward 
stances of such alleged urgency as to preclude 
sideration, and to subject ita opponents to ihe lin: 
neding the business of the country. Atthe special session, a 
distinguished Senator, (Mr. Benron,] in full communion with 
the Executive, e€ ined the mannerin which he had been 
won over to give a reluctant assent to the issue of these notes: 
“Ed ist, dislike, and would fain eschew this Treasury note 
resource. T prefer the direct loans of 1820-21 LT eould only 
bring myselfto acquiesce in this measure when it was urzed 
that é es 


through the forurs 

nor even (den could [ consent to it, unul every feature of a 

currency operadon had been eradicated from the face of the 
bill.” 

Such wasthe pretext 

and the experiment wil b 


money.’ 


the peop 














vider circum- 
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rewas nmol foone Carry a i 





eizit monthsago. It Bueceeded then, 
tried again and again, so long as the 
members of this House. ac ing under a high responsibility to 
the people, are found willing to abandon prircipie, when urged 
to precipitate action by the Executive whip a epur. 

Sir, another powerful obj Treasury notes is, 
that they swell the mass of irredeemable Taper money, and 
vive to executive officers a greater latiutude of discrimination 
In payments to public creditors. It may te remembered that, 
at the special session, I ver tured to cali the attention of the 
Houee to the lettero the Secretary of the Treasury, proffe 
ing to members of Congress specie for their mileage and pay 
The report of the Secretary, in reply, bas never yet been 
made the subject of animadversion. I atteinpted at onetime 
to callit up, butthe effort was baffled by an assurance that 
the Committee of Ways and Means had introduced a biil, or 
made a report, which would render further discussion super- 
fluous. I have never been abie to find any such bi'! or re- 
port. I prepose now to advert briefly to the Recretary’s com- 
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muuication, After stating the reasons which led to this 
to such members aschose to receive specie, he adds 

‘Other means of payment were at the same time pic 
for any who might deem it proper, under the existing 
cumstances of thecase and of the T'reasury, to dema 
accept gold and silver, either in full or in part.” 

Mr. Chairman, l would ask, how masy members are ay 
of their having been thus classified oy the Secretary? I! 
paragraph just quoted had formed part of the letter to the ¢ 
containing the offer, would any gentleinan have venture 
accept the epecie? The Secretary anticipates that a porti 
the House will decline to receive ic, “under the existir g cir 
stances of the case and of the Treasury.” Called tozcether 
redress an evil which had fallen upon the whole country, thes 
“might notdvein it proper,” ai the very firsi step. 
themselves from its pressure, and to create. in truth, a pecuni 
ary interest adverse to the rectification of the currency 7 
terms of Mr. Wovdbury’s letier imply, at leasi, a complime 
to those who pursued the latter course The effect, then, 
the offer would only be to yield an undue advantage to the 1 
scrupulous. It is far from iny purpose tolnquire inte, or Crit 
cise, the course which any gentleman has thought proper 
pursue; I desire, merely, to show that the power which 
state of things confers is liable to the greatest abuse, and tha 
has already been the means of placing ou regord a sort of ce 
sure uj.on such members of the House as Closed with the Set 
tary’s OWn Proposition, 

The compensation of the judges is a matter around which the 
Codstitution has thrown @ solemn guaranty, with a view & 
guard their purity and independence. Let us note tiie conte 
g ‘neies which influence it under the Secretary's power of 
crimimation: 

“Where judges and other officers of courts res/ded near las 
offices, in Which there Was an ample supply of com 
collectors, and a reguesé was made for drait 
than on banks, taey has fpaidin spect 

Thus, the salary ofa Judge Was made to vary, to an amou 
of more than }0 per cent. at that time, by the accident of 
“residing near’ aland office or collector, aud by bis urgu 
request upon the Exceutive to be allowed such a prefer 
over his brethren. Whocan conceiveoia Chiet Jusuce M 
shall waiting in the antechamber of a Secretary until his & 
might come to be admitted on such a heggarly errand? WW 

lass of judges would be most likely to hunt up informauer 
wthe ways ot the Treasury, and stviveto tucn that Kuowled 
to acconnt by ne. olation and umpertunity? 

Speaking vt those by whom zospecie had been received, ti 
Secretary says: 

“They have, wheninguiring, been informed that the Depo; 
ment did nol request them to accept any other medium ef py s 
ment unless more sauisfactory than fo wait till saflicient specie 
could be collected or be provided by Congress tor all pr 
creditors aud officers demaiding 1. They have been assiv 
also, that the Department woul! spare nu proper etlort fo / 
this accomplished at the earliest day practicaile 

What mockery is here! Take the case of the Iaborerain your 
service—the men, forexampie, wacom we have seen, day ale 
day, toiling at these grouads to bring them into shape, to 4 
pare a luxurious carpet of verdure for our eyes to repose Upnn 
to spreadover our heads the foliage of every climate: wt! 
mockery is itto tell them, ou Saturday night, that they ar: 
obliged to take the shinplasters tendered to them, but thar-t! 
have the alternative of starving! Are these the mem !:kely 
make their way to the presence of the Becretary th order to! 
quire why they are thus paid, or to profit by the information 
an aithdeis thes and their families may or Way 
food, vet their executors or a lministrator y, atseme tui 
day, obtain good money?) No, eir! T smant WhO vains in 
this scrambie is the manof personal or political influence, who 
comes ou here aud requires from his MNenator, or meniber « 
House, aa introduction to the Secreta 
negotiate under imMypusing circumstanes 
fulfilment of Mr. Woodbury’s pleige that Uus injurio 
equaiity should, so far as depended on him, cease at the eat 
possible day? Do we findat in this scheme to continue and } 
petuate a system which shall muluply the materials foi 
crimination, and give a Ww ider scope ter favoritism of cap 

It is avid, however, by ai honorabie gentleman irom > 
Carvlina {Mr. Rust) that in abandoning Treasury soi 
place the Government at the inerey of 
when we look at the facts—-when we look at the causes whi 
have Jed to the depreciation of Treasury notes, €vei 
bearing aninterest of six per cent. itis difficult to conceive a 
proposition more widly erroneou 
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Why 1s it that, wi 
others are borrowing at three per cent. this Government 
burdenti ‘cople with the payment ol siz, and even th 
cannot Keep its obligations at par?) The echaine anoithe ¢ 
miitee of Ways and Means, (Mr. CAMBRELENG,} at the spec 
' 
1 





g2ssion, indulged inthis confident language 

“ Mr. CAMBRELENG said he did not wish this Goverume 
issue Treasury notes of avy description, ip any form 
liable to depreciation. There was aireedy an ou 
out the country aga nst depreciated paper. We ha 
of it now; and the evil would be auginented b the eve 
Government shonld become leprecia ed. He wa 
guaidagainst that event For this reason, amoung 


had come to the couciusion that lt was 





better, taku 
rests pnio consideration, to adopt the Issue old is a 
bearing am wlerate rate of mterest E 
Adverting to the doubt expressed, whether these note 
ind theie way to a foreign market, Mr. C. exciains 

“Sir, what we have seen within aiew montas pest! Has 
not seen the twelve months’ bonds of the United S aree Bank r+ 
mitteed to London and soid there} Nav. have we not ¢ 
the honda of the Morris Canali Company—an 
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way, notof the most unquestionable eve we : 
even the bonds of that company remitted ) } 
sir, gentleman tell us that five per cent. Treasury } 


by the Government of the United Stater, cannot be renat 
discharge any portion of our foreign debt 

Now, sir, have his predictions been verified? Can he d 
that the result has demonstrated their faliacy? And why is 
that the Bank of the United States and other institutions have 
been able to raisé money at a rate ro much Jower than the G 
vernmen!? Assuredly not on account of their better credit. Thy 
credit of this nation 1s made up of the value of every man'‘e 
property, the productireness of every man’s industry, and the 
high moral tone which will always render the whole availab! 
to meet, in good faith, the public engegements. Does not eveiy 
one see, then, that the actual pecuniary loss, as well as the re 
proach which jt seems most unjustly to cast upon our erediy 
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velar cahesdnisebuanatnnetnnanesonsnanansonauiiecaeginnienan sienna 
must attributed to miserable skulking manner in wl.ich |} 
tne preug the blic taith hasbeen managed? Tustead o 
4 ‘ oh sh acL the ut 
any wi range at mapneti 
hes are iseuec i ine se { yihe reditora, an Lis@ha 
price, asthe ' Ziel 4 1ixe y the tVers lito 
Whose A i a i’ re bought up, ies 
Ww eles ste payable ou the than 
Vv account of tel eceivatyll in payments LO he public, ar | 
with aview ft by the danny flue “ Ol the nan, a 
4“ creater o ‘ 4 4 y es lo the Government ince t 
ne pay \ \ . ek I the Gx 
vernment as we 3 cre rs outro! the hamds worst 
and narrowes r y era en we thattt 
redit of this erent! be used in a mode ich shall 
10t Only be moat produce, in soene measure comport with 
he navona iwony 4COrvV 19 rated ui we are a Wa piot t i 
bring che Gover ent p 
Mr. Caairmar he is an iment which, with this ty 
anuon a’ leasi, Ouchi not io be destituce of weight. Ina letter, { 
dated Herm 34 July, i837, addve y the editor of the 
tilolLe, Genera: J .ckson kaye 
L ho, » Treasury notes wi issued. The Treasury || 
srafts pen actual deposite are co natitutional, and da not 1 
partake of prpercredits as 7'revecry notes, which are subiect 
to depreciaion by the merchants und hanks, and shavers and 
brokers, ‘ind WwW w, if issued, aud the Gevernment cannot 
avoil it 
sir, who has proved himse he more sazgacious and far- 
signted of the tw General Jackson or Mr. Cambreleng? Thad 
he curiosity (9 Pp, on my Ww House, to wire at a 
roker’s oih the difference between Treasury note nd spect 
The answer was hat tve wearing SIX Per ceil intere 
were ata discounto wo per cent. and those bearing one inul! 
interest a'a discount of three per cent. The difference has bee 
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ely em) yinent im pavnie 310 the pubiie ahali 
slacken And, sir. evea when y see them quoted at par, iti 
the Droke} mo PrOnIShV this] 2rionus rise. nor tt madivid 
te whom you gave é a Who W bliged to pass it 
as he bect couida el ent 

But we sul that this fuctuating currency should, at any 
moment of is be ve specie, itis plain that the creditor to 
whom the notes are paid receives, at the public expense, just so 
much more than he is entitled Here would be a new puint 
n the range of discrimination Why should this premium go 
to those who may succeed in zetting Treasury notes, when they 
happen to be bever than the constitunonal curreney?) Why 
should not the public be efite y the state of Its own credit 
Suppose a six { ed Sta stock, commanding 110 
th ‘ he vis i harg : 
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Buta reck ga 1 and he finds hin ver 
wheimed Hes , it i icility which the first Secre- 
ary ofthe T Ls \ r.bes aa eacherons.y seaucuve 
Had he bee ver toa loa had his ere n brought tua 
est—he might have been forced to reflect, ere it was too laic, 
upon his! v and extravagance 

Sir, the eman ff South Carolina, (Mr. Ruert.} whilst 
O.iter a his mesure is to place the Go 
rerument nem Pine moneveu wer, { THe prope 

»indulge i a i Ve agal anks and capital 
even tot a 1 “ we s of popular vVioienre 
I will not re iutneableargument of the gentleman from Vir. | 
ginia [Mr. Mason.Jinrepy. Itwasa matier of general merri- | 
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at the first touch of his spear—the spear of Truth—collapeed, 
and shrunk api inten hing. Sir, theabsolute absurdity of the 
charee, in ceference to thia pill, disarmed the indignation i was 
calculated i provoke. Yet wie could paheutsy wsten to theee 
efforts logetun a spirit ofarson ard assasesnation? 1. is easy to 
say (hey mean nothing, except the way ul caution und warn- 
ig. Thisis the Siusy veil always thrown over -uch sugger- 
tions. Once eetablish that they are justifiable, and pretexts 
apring U)), or may be rmanufactured. Whose judgment is to de- 
cide when the fit occasion has arrived? If there be any mean- 
ing or relevancy in the gentleman’: remarks, the rejection of this 
bili would, be a proper signal for Lyach law. ts thie Houee 
should choose to profit by the lessons of Gen. Jackson, when 
backed by experience; if it should choose to pay its creditors 
honestly and equally; if ic should refuse to incur extravagagt in- 
terest, and insist on rescuing the credit of the country from the 
hands of brokers and shavers; why, then these denunciations 
come into play. The misconduct of tris House is to be avenged 
by pillage, and inurder in the streets of Philadelphia! People 
are impelled to violence by the very thought that they may be 
deemed tame, and coid, andepirittess, in disappointing the pre- 
dictions of their special advocates and oratore 

Surely, sir, this strain ia al.ogether misplaced inthe mouth of 
a gentieman aud a scholar; 1. belongs to a different, though very 
numerous, clasa. Some one says, in Shakspeare, "Tl have a 
starling that shall be taught to speak nothing but Mertimer.” 
Tiere ts a race of politicians, all over ourcountry, who seem 
io have been educated on the same plan a3 thiastarling. They 
have been taught to speak nothing Aut “bank! bank!" and are 
altogether at fault when requined to vary the note. Yeti do in- 
jusuce. The starling is a gentle and interesting bird. Rather 
are we reminded ofa filthy parrot, hung out in front ofa sailor 
boarding house, taught by its master to utter exclamations at 
each passer-by, and never joyous or happy unless when en- 
gaged in screaming out rogue or strumpet. 

Rir, we are led to infer, from the s.range inapplicability ofthe 
rentieman’s remarks, at least to this bil, that they were pre- 
pared tor a very different occasion. In the confusion he may, 
by an accident notuncemmon, have put his baggage en board 
the wrong beat. Yet there may be method and calculation in 
allthis. Jcis perhaps, apprehended that no opportunity will 
hereafter occur for the delivery of Snb-Treasury speeches. 
Th: se things often hang by a frail chain of coincidences. Mr. 
B. remembered to have heard of alady, very fond of ateanding 
auctions, who bought, amongst other thinga, a second-hand 
brass knocker, bearing the name of “Henderson.” She ex- 
plained that her husband might die; she migh@Qmarry a Hender- 
son, and then it wouldcomes into play. The story ran thather 
husband did died, and she did wiarry a Henderson. But this 
was notevery body’s luck. It was wiee, then, for those who 
had such speeches ready, not to trust to the future. There 
was, in‘leed, a peculiay hacdship on those genileroen from 
South Carolina who had gone over to their bitterest personal 
and political tors Ou this scheme, that it seemed to have disap 
«d by the people et the Cross Roads, 
dle—before they had enjoyed an oc- 
,arevento ask for it 
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has been inanbordinate, and 











tral of its appr >character. Let us see how far the 
denunciation vay oi “onsistency from tha: gentleman, or 
froia the distinguished! head of the school to which he belongs 
[Mr. CaLatoun lo isnow agreed that the great danger froma 
National Banx i: wo that it will prove an antagonist of the ex- 
isting Administration, but that it may become asupple instru- 
nent. Thi trine pressed at great length by many Se- 





ttora. They Coubtless 
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. in secret, at the notion of danger 

irom a Contest between the Government and a Bank; although, 
he clamor had been got up on that pretext, they feel justi- 
fied in turning ittoaccount, Subserviency is the matter to be 
eally dreaded. And, undoubtedly, they are right as to the sym- 
pathiesctmorey with power. Falstatl deserives his soldiers as 
‘a com.noduy of warm slaves, that had as lef hear the devil as 











a drum So itis withmoney. Its habits are warm; its palm 
moist and tremulous; there isno rugged4 vigor about it. It 
shrinks from contest, and will purchase salety DV the most ab- 
ect submission. And yet, sir, in reference to a signal instance 





were resisted: in which 
the frowns and rage of 
inike its tiusi; we hear of 
danger io the country from that very unyielding perseverance 
in the discharge of a high and solemn duty. The Executive 
'riumy hed: the Bank was prostrate’. Sheuld anew Bank, at 
any distance of lime, be created, ic will go lato operation, not 


in which a!l these debasing tendencies 
a Bank stood uf manfully and 
the Executive, rather thar 


braved 


compi 








y with al! th tendencies said to be inherent in its na- 
e but with emorable lesson constantly in view, that its 
decessor f tim to stiffness in Maintaining an indepen 





: o ive t Seuth Carolina, it seems, new 
} ; triumph of the Executive should be complete; 

vat it be disturbed by even a feeling of sympathy 
for the victim. How is it, sir, that her proud and chivalrous 


spirit can thus sivop to pluck the dead tion by the beard? 

ihe gentleman tells us that there has been a systematic war- 
fare of the banks upon the Government, whilst the latter has 
remained almost passive. Sir, there may be a satisfactory 
reason why he is not very familiar with the history of that 
period. Whilst that war was in progress, another of a very 
lifferent characier was going on acainat himeelf and his fellow. 
extizens At that period, as I remember, it was the fashion to 
introduce scurrilous paragraphs in the Globe, with “John C. Cal- 
houn, who could never speak the truth when falsehood would 
purpose,’ &e. The cry at Washington then was, 
that John C, Calhoun should be hung up on the first tree; and 
the g nan himself was denounced as the worst of traitora. 
It may well be, then, that his reminiscences of the subordinate 
contest are somewhat vague and shadowy. Sir, T am not 
now about to traverse that vast fieid; but if he will take the 
trouble to look over the official paper, which is now the organ of 
his party,he will find abundant materials for better understanding 
the history of the two contests simultaneously carried on. With- 
outgoing back mere than « year, he will find an essay in the 
Globe, from one who was evidently admitted to the councils of 
the party, and probably a principal actor. It is a production 
of great frankness, written at a ume when the suspension of 
epecie payments was eupposed to have rendered the banks uni- 
versally and for ever odious. The writersays: 

‘tt was deemed essential to force Aer (the Bank,) 
field prematurely, and cripple her inanticipation. This could 
be done only bya removal of the deposites, early in General 
Jackson’s second term. It was believed that, if she submitteg 
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tothe measure in peace, sle would be quietly etripped of her 
power, a nery system wouid Se in full and su¢cess{ul operation 
be:ore the expiraticn of her charter, and she would slide out of 
existence almest unupseerved. If she resisted, 1. was net doubted 
that she would be vanouished by the ever victorious chief- 
tarn.”’ 

And again, a3 ta the en ployment of the State bank: 

“ Let hose who now inveigh against tae cmpioyment of the 
Riate banks at that time, look back, and ask themselves whether 
it was poss‘hle for General Jackson to accumplish kis o#- 
ject by any «ther means. If he had proposed a separation 
from all banks, he wouid have fownd all the State banks and 
their fmends in iull and effective alliance with the Bank of the 
United States—a league which it was not desirable to encounter. 
Neither the public mind, nor /he opinions of the members of 
Congreas, were then prepared for a eeparation ef bauk and 
Brate.”’ 

Sir, inthese paragraphs you have a compendious view of the 
warfare upon the Bank of the United States, as weil as upon the 
State instituuens. We a!i know howantfuily the lauer were 
played off upenthe former. Their cupidity was excited; their 
pride, local, and personal, infaemed; the influence of the Phi 
lade) phia institution represenied ax an Iniurious and mortifying 
ascendency. At length, the whele were thrown together into 
the cock-pit, with gaits fixed by a dexterous hand, to tear each 
other’s eyes and pierce each other's hearts ! 

Iturn, vir, to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, (Mr. CameBnecens.) Whilet urging the immediate 
passage of this bill as indispensable to save the national credit 
from degradation, he has introduced a mediey of topica well cal- 
culated to proveke the widest discussion. Ifhe deemed it ne- 
ceasary to connect them with this measure, notwithstanding the 
pressure for time, how has he found it reconcilable with justice 
or decorum to joinin a pertinacious though unsuccessful ef- 
fort to cut off all opportunity of reply? 

We have heard, amongst other things, a eulogy on the gene 
ral banking law of New York, as having broken the chains by 
which chartered monopolies had so long fettered the energies 
of the great Empire State. Of the merits of that scheme Iam 
no about tospeuk. As the act of asovereign Siate, it is enti- 
tied, on this floor, to the highes' respect; and, as an interesting 
experiment about to be tried by a!-ading member of the Con- 
federacy, it claims our heartiest svod wishes for its success. 
The only point of view, however, in which the subject becomes 
of national interest has eacaped the aoticeof the chairman. At 
tke commencement of the present session of Congress the Pre- 
sident adveried to the great revolution in the State of New 
York, which had given a complete ascendancy to his political 
oppowents. He assured us that thie result was brought about 
by the influence of the banking corporations in that State. Now, 
sir, do we understand that this charge ispersisted in} Are we 
still urged to believe that a Legislature which has thus disen- 
thralled the people from an odious bank monopoly came into 

power asthe creature and inatrumentof that bank monopoly? 

hia part of the message has net been disposed of by the House. 
It hae cone forth to the world as a stigma upon free insiitutions. 
It has been cited in the English newspapers toshow how sordid 
and venalis the State which borders upon Canada. and how hit 
tlereasun there is to dread collision with a people thug charac: 
terized by their own chief magistrate 

It hay pleased the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means '# introduce, in the most incidental way, a topic of the 
deepest interest atthe preset moment—that of the resumption 
of specic payments. lamgladhedidso. In every part of the 
country the eyesof the people are turned towards the banks. 
These tiistitutions have exisied for sometime at bare sufferance. 
Popular opinion bas thus far restrained the pursuit of the reme- 
dies ageinst them which the laws already afford Ought tor- 
bearance to be continued longer? Thisis a question which has 
swelled to a magnitude that claims for it the attention of all; 
and he way be justly deemeda public henefactor who lends his 
aid to the formation of an enlightened and dispassionate judg 
ment. 

Mr. 1. had, therefore, hoped to lear frem gentiemen on 
this floor, whose reputation stood high ter financial knowledge 
and experience, howe they thought this resumption was to be 
gencrally and safely effected and continued, particularly in th 
interior, under the system which they hed so long struggled to 
fasten upon us, For his constituents, at least, fe could offer 
a pledge that they would give a fair hearing to aryument, and 
that they would sternly carry out the conclusion at which their 
judgment arrived. They had no sympathy with these institu- 

lions, except as instruments to promote the public benefit. 
They were ne more wedded to the banks than they were to the 
gas-works or the water-worke, or any other institution which 
had demanded a larger investment than suited the means or con 
venience of individual capitalists. Mr. B. personally, had the 
same feeling. He owned not a dollar of bank stock, and his 
own simple habits and pursuits had preserved him from any 
feeling of gratitude for favers conferred, or of resentment for 
their refusal. 

Sir, said Mr. B. 1 well know that these institutions never cap 
be what is called “popular.’’ The benefits they render are 
invisible or unheeded, whilst causes of irritation are daily ad- 
dressed to the eager passions of men. Fur one who receives 
aid, how many hundreds are there who encounter denial—who 
deem themeelves injured or insulted—and clamorously de- 
nounee what they representas partiality or caprice? And, if this 
be the case within the immediate sphere of their accommoda 
tions, we know that in the country they have always been viewed 
with dislike. They are regarded as complex machines, by 
which money is rapidly made in the towns, through mysterious 
processes denied to those whose hard earnings are derived from 
direct toil--from the sweat of the harvest-field. Long before 
the great contest of recent years, which has drawn eo largely 
on this feeling, who does not recall the numberless instances in 
which he has seen it successfully invoked by small demagogues 
to earn a cheap and worthiess popularicy? It is part, indeed, 
of that jealousy between town and country whieh may be so 
readily worked upon and inflamed. No, sir! The public man 
who ex a himself to the charge of being an advocate of 
banks, does so at imminent risk. He must look for support 
to the consciousness that he is called upon by duty to o »pose 
himself, at all hazards, to the artifices of desivning political 
knaves, and with a ful] knowledge that he becomes a mark for 
the grossest misrepresentauon. ; 

Yet, sir, I would fain hope that the public mind is now pre- 
ared for more just and enlarged views. It seems impossible 
or any one of us not tosee the deep stake which the whole com- 

munity bas in guarding these institutions from wanton assault 
or premature condemnation. The capital which they hav 
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Sir. it is 
eis agi t vile er the party t othe: 
idua Hise a ictin reaching the popular mind have 
en greatly flerrated, fits promises touch the imagination, 

and take advat r it love Giexcirement—that craving at 
er mit J ' y, such asshall make a new era in 

the history f man—in which each successive generation has 

elighted te ind ind towards the achievement of which t 
tas ato! ready forth its blood. Let us, then, look 

"erhiv a "OUSSTORCY appeals from a qtarter so 
tue 
At the special seasi his Senator emphaticatly deciared tha 
public vinticte €) uk was irretrievably 1 forever gone; 
hat gold might bel wrted into the country by hundreds 
















€ mi i me Y nave 
Wo yeara t el a lsastror 
wasin ! t t pension 
» > I< = of 1 ! } rere ‘ 
enced j 3: it athe: t desolating crazh 
" wn he kinedo 
Bank of FE i ted i han four 
ons i | vindred millions of dellars, 
’ I i this country, crushed 
eott New Orleans, ce pressed the money mi: 
ud} ‘ Why was this? Why 
hin t ta the resumpuon, both in En 
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ve vit reaulin ‘ ence in these 
1 ! 1 ¢ iaspir ’ ice into hi 
j . ' 1 ner N ) ave 
1| ! ra viculons of 
hi \ lealer r LiLemy 
ie j { him, terminate 
vu 5 i t Nating era 
The beg New Orleans” must 
“The 1 t lepresscd 
‘ ’ j | most Hires t 
mere he 
nelle C rophe 
ae i rt ay ubolle 
leat: l at & Vol Vv 
Now. ‘ t J im! that such representations may 
ender i t ’ s thus elaborately pict! 
Th iy 1, in every variety of fore, 
yt 1 ant aside, and recurred to agaii and 
iwain i ‘ wepapers have dinned them into the 
arsof tl \ utit sion. And what individual, 
who jaith in that speech of 22d September, 
y him for one moment a five dollar 
ate. if he c with his utmast speed, contrive to reach the 
< bef rash Sir, inany of my unsophisu 
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ated i e laidall this toheart. Tt 'y have 


be startled when the very 





























game voi ‘ ri proclaiming that the party is about 
y esca ' ess militares, by rallying breken 
foreea u r waner? The old catchwords have lost 
their 4 D e wil vt answer. Tne new cry, it 
eems, i wptio? Pnat which, in the Party 
cars ‘ rinounced as a comet to sé atter 
fiery ! solation over this fair | 
nes t war, emblem of hepe and fair 
f w! Wiirue! y to bend the Keee, and | 
ir or! 4 nts resumption is to ve Inst _~ @ ip}, 
1 N ’ is to be indulged with weaker 
Laie cede reak edicted “crash: no 
y I v ! ri} j 1 enlightere { fay 
Pei it thonght eve of the cher! 
honsea in New Orleans The whole assembied party is, 
the word of eon) i, tostep fromthe ranks and array itself 
as one man, under the new banner sent ont from Washington 
Oh uoau vable f.ut i the guilibility ofthe people! Oh maitch- 
less confidence iu the powers of audacity! 
Mr Ciais TPputitto your candor whether the ban 
may not weil psus they hear this precipitate actin 





pueartes It is clamoroualy demanded 








v th vt lutter and wide-sj; read ruin from 
resumption, t my cunstances It comes from those 
whose reputtt in matters af tinance depends on tie fulfilment 
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ment couidavail nothing? Sir, they well know that if the banks 
ston payment agvan, tera premature resumptton, their fate 





Undeniably, it would be 
Would it not be the 
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It is roundly a 
Ways and Means (Mr CAMBRELENG) that every bank, except 
shose in the Southwest, may safely resume, Now, in the first 


serted bv the cheirman of the Committee of 
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ie ileal paeapandind - cieonlecenian lipase 
place, he ‘akes for granted that all the speeches wich which SPEECH OF M R M ASON 
: wv . = « } 
the country has been flooded, under the frank of Imembers of Sere . pee oe 
Congres wf Ey rave ofies and af the President himself, OF \ IRGINIA, 
eoutaine | noth: ra tulsehoods, aired that this was so / } Hous¢ f Representatives Va 19 0 } 
] $ ives, ay } i 
ndersto try e fe Ii there w wheved TO pe one Treasury Note Bil! 
word rut ! © banks J f rest havire mov nm a ment tothe T 
her t} cl , - ire } 3 ue t ’ PY r 1 . ¢ A ae aad : 
Wh le cn i i is nh, are W Proposing lu substitute a provision aull.orizing @ 
ham chi ie 1? are prepare reg wany mo vision authorizing the issue of Treasury nvles— 

me ’ Ss ot) MRE ee oe Ni his, he will tet you, t ite, and the Cor ft the Whole refusing 
i tecessaly ] ; cer < ' ’ eT ’ tr gn Oo neet 

ea f tt | i ‘ t ' ler of “Mr M ASON i Virginia, x and addressed the House as 

3 Vv Cc ines mn ch 1 a knowledg ws 

i et Tt) the t ine ns 1 f ) Mhis bill, Mr. Che is intended to furnish to the Treasury 
rawe! re abun y sumctent t re the ler a the sum of ten millions of dollars, in aid of the current revenue 
less And, sir, doubtless this might, unde; linarv cire ig simply a for supply, andas suci I shall treat it, avoiding 
a gs, be safely assumed ut what becomes of it when the all collateral metter, the example of the honorable chairman of 
ivowed policy ¢ e Administration invi A lemands Ways und Means, who brought it in, to the contrary notwith 
run upon the barks The very persons who talk of the for andinsg } 
bearance which would result from public cont nee, are those We are told, and | believe correctly, that the Government 





who now strive to blast that cen nee, hy preaching up ut 
What is the whole theory oj 
lence in 
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as papershall be rec And 
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dividu will leave hia pri 


ter, uncompromisin Wstrust 
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placed, and full of peril 
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yie tO Ht made but 
rsuading him that his m he public 
reasure is insecure lo 
if you surceed wu 
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be suppose 





d that the same in 






t | restless ane uneasy whilst he hasa bank note in 
i p Government has crossed it with the 
mark of rejection, and proclaims that rejection iS part of a 
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Nitical creed. _It raises the panic ery of qui peut 




























































Who that is obliged te go to the bank to ¢ change 
in erder te pa é Government, will 1 « at the 
same time, think itsafeto cash a/lihe has in | pas sjor 
Besides, sir, itis a trite and familiar t ong as the 
Govern Wil receive for its due mi particularcomm 
diy, commodity must commanda premivi It must rise 
in price wove any su ite Or representative Which will nor 
every where, su rthesameend. Holders of notes will ea 
rerly make the change, and sendthe coin where its antity 
{ 8 parti ilar purpo ita profitable marke And 
such pmeadd e |] s where 
he i he proce 
a te ( x eypeecie for 
\ found their coi 
i 
d it produce any 
1 cH ar was he 
' j 1. it only dee isses of specie 
remote points, remali ugh ack 
hy tne re ‘ i rath I inmerce The very 
rm ¢ ie st ¢ Nat ay y n 
hi es 3 ull a repeis i lo 
t Ry i ot av cxtravasat ’ ut 
v é oO ¥IZO f voll mt i ey \ e 
mains score and languid t the tumor is redu The saine 
fr re Wiles iwi create Lacitiona 
re rr Ouse u y en the 
tion which Wa 1 ‘ whe he nks st pped How 
| 2 quietly retry ! e! ! is the basis ofa sate pape 
cit en i v i 2 ina offices I 
c m™m Hause When Vv aice eis 
wi é Yi OIF € remitie i j 
howilsth , eta MN he H Perlern 
. TY i! I a tine Vio vs rn? { ae oY 
’ e stom r land offices, ad Dian 
m afely re ie payine O-morrow It i 
3 ion of this G i“ which, r destroving 
ule y ir c “a ne he malty 
ten cv ot re i to ri t disaster 
e pres reiaul his G f tt © peo} Ist 
Irish abs Nord, livir urieusly jp Lendon 
whilst bi i rnd | traud and oy 
pression to which t eatthh ives ri are in Tre | 
familiar objects ¢ 1 Loot a sketch by é r 
most gifted writers 
‘Whe ent wor t thing bi or é i 7uIneas 
were bought and soid several times ove ithe creat por of 
he agent. and loss of ) for, as thet wer 
paid, uineds we Lt r se 
Sir. thi S precisely t OK F € ie ' rt lot 
the iand off eclalcire) Wi 3 im 
for brokers ana a You la Ve ; er € 
at tl apr when s} } nall ac nulate ther } eat 
i arat the meuti eof y rivers 
in ' mit to warm exis eer riad ° ects 
to fasten upe t yelal body 
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al ! dst v be abanior Even wilh re 1 } 
t ufies on imports, | rfl portion ist ate 
hie i vicinity of the « i ? ic! ey 
tf e t aid is ure 1? I} fall I iviiy n ‘ 
| aser ¥ furthe re é m th at The 
serious p ‘ ’ ter? i ( ( 
i u ra t ves |i raliy,t he yi €a 
{ ery witicl is i ted its ’ “ 
hrouch their ha he ta rh 4 growa 
eof ; ‘ hig accu nulath he re 
i I am ne ne 
Vhich have gone 
1} en rt 
In all th 1 
fa not heheve that a general 


ir; le Siena ¢ f credit 


breath 








e cloud, rais hy the 





To morrow he repairs the golden fi 


ns with redoubled ray 





circumspection and the nicest jndement are 
required to guar “dl against the dangers, intrinsic 
which attend the process. Above all, this sen 
which you have bee n waging for so many 
and then we may salely confide the rest to the 
telligence of the great people we represent 


But, air, 
1 factitious, 
elese warfare 


years must cease: 





energy and in 
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Wants so much money; 
ple, Lam willing to g 
single in 


asane ot the re 
tit,an 
uiry, whatis the Dest means of raising it 
Won ET shall discuss. Tam boun because it has been 
the pleasure of the chairman of the Ways and Means, in his 
ports asking the supply, avoid such discuss on alloget 
Iie has heen content with declaring that the deficiency in the 
revenue * > provided for, either by an authority to re 
the Treasury notes received, or by an issue ol 0 hers in 


presentauves of the peo 
there remains the 


‘This qnes 


thus to me 








to do sa 












lust 





their place And this word “ must,”’ having the same - ignifi- 
cant ure, is in his reports of the 5tt 


» is found appropriately alike 
230 of March 


and 
Sir, let me to tt 





ie honorable chart 
dressed to the intelligence ot the re pre 

efall when asking a supply, this 
pariiamen Finzlish. ltisthe language 
no place in Pariiament. ITshould have though: it his duty, ir 
rece t ndi Tthe supply, to canvasa be;ore ua the { 
mioz amical means of raising it. The financial 
Treasury, is familiar to his 
we have @ right to expect from him an expesition of the 
* ways and means” ofsupply, when, in lieu, we have nothing 


, that in a report ad 
auves of the peor 
“must” is 





and least word 


of Courts, but hes 





best ar 





condith 
of the cor ntry, as well as of 
min 











but an imperative monosyllable 
This, sir, i: parture 1 usage Former committees, ia 
ayvil efore country necessities of an extraordinary 





ppty, to meeta ceticlent revenue, have thought their duty 
iily the several modes of raising it, whether by taxa 
tion, loan, or an ,and to recommend that 


which, under the circumstances, to them might seem best 


» present ft 





issue of Treasury 























Our chairman, however, thinking ise, it is our ri 
18 itis our duty, to consi sib fully, and with the | ¢ 
ichts we can command sand this would seen 
the more necesaary because, notwithsta the whole inquiry 
is shaken off by the mimitiee in the : eir confident r 
vilable, yet it isremarkable that the recommendation come 
fromthem at | in the most crude and undigested form. They 
were not (themselves satisfied with the results of their own rea- 
rate Let metrace, for a mo this vacillation of pur 
pose, het so mucn, sir, Ww haview of nfuting them, but to 
eV propriety of full consideration by this House 
We have then, t, the t ftne 23d of March, entitied, “A 
to authorize the issuing of Treasury 4,” accompan! 
by a report This bill pro for an isane 





10,000,000 of T third in twelve, o: 





~pava *<¢ 











third in eighteen and the resiiue in two yearsafter their 
li { ry interes t exceeding six per cent. per annuin 
l he redve @ at in the Treasury a which 





cally pledged in the bill 





This isa/voun out and out, ected bya s Ti easury 
scrip), bearing interest, redeemable at stated periods during 
which it wasto run, and not in the mean time receiral i 


paya ntof public due 

Ji the repo 
i.) canch reasening 
} ns of the act 


Sb ar 
docunmen 


the unfortu 


accompanying this bill, Cour pris 
isused to show that, by 
f the special session, for the issue of 
xercised an impoverishing instead of an 
Treasu Under that act, i is 
perateda reduction, in lieu o 
revenue; and this reduction of the 





es, it had ¢ 







mnfinence npon the 
> of $10,000,000 had 





an augmentation of the 














venue, vught about, was to be provided for by a new Issus 
under the proposed bill 

rsed iy e my i Enance, asthe honorah se 
c gould be a little curious to know how an extraer- 

, 10,000,000 in aid of the current revenne, could 
reduce instead of increasing i Put, having ascertained the 
fact. it was hie duty totrace outthe ca wes, however perple xeu 
t provlem might be; and he has accordingly detected and ex 





fending matter. After capituiating certain extraor 





ema | the Treazury, arising out of th 
wars an the troubles onthe Canada frontier, he says 
withstanding these additional estimates, the current rere 
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proper economy, be en 
surv, whether for ordinary ors 
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ac'rT oO; theaneauth ing theirrecetpt in payment 
public dues, andihe other pronibituing the Treasury trouve 
uit then 
Wei , sir, this for a loa! wok the rem conr > fir 
« cond reading the day that it was in, and wae 
refect t ( ni »e the Whole 
B e any turther action was had upon i, there was brough: 
in fre i mecom easecond.entitied “A bill supyplernre 
tar he act ent tto authorize the issue of Treasury 
repor ed hh AY ril This wasin ke mam 
wiee real, and t s predecessor 
“*hings re ine Vv n on either, until th ? j 
Sil Ua) t € t reported, Wier, a& 
close of a long lebate upon a different subjec e 
honerable chairman of the Committee of Ways and Meas 


ce or re aeon acs ened, moved tHat the Commitiee é 
ve discharged trom ali further consideration of tt 
| be recommitted to the com 


ccordingly. And therenpon 


with yut 
the WI 


two 








mitiee tha 





Was corte 
he reported the third bill, be ng that 
and bearing th vety equivocal title 
of “A hill to carry into efiectan act a proved the 12 h of Oca 
ber. 1837, to authorize the issuing of Treasury not er,’ 

Thus we have had, in the short space of one month, run ining 
from the 23d day of March to the 23d of April, three severa} 
achemes for supply, reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, eac h variant from the other, and earh Proposin 2 
for itself to raise the supply by its appropriate machin sinery, 


breug I 
and forthwith 
now u 
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fast as they come this feature 
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xl one-quarter of ; 
both united ag3 i 


f such experience, I should be 
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ther alternative 

1, although by no 
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$ a party quest) 
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responsible I trace its diminished revenu 0 Causes over 
iit has, and eughi to hiav., no control: 'o those causes 
wich have operated to impair t revenue of ilike, whose 
es a hij ued in th e and business of the 
Ua i trad business shall revive, and } again 
t ith to make its Wonte i returns to the puble coffers, 
ey us! he raised pon the pub e credit ta me form 
i isa ure agreed; and our plain path of duty is, to obtain 
Most economical terms wiliin the pale ol our authority. 
Looking to the immer practice of the Government I am 
tauzit to believe that an issue of Treasury notes has been 
vokKed upon rather as the alternative of an Uuembarrassed tinan 
er than the choice of undoulted credit 
lithe i t war joan of 1821, Mr. Gallatin, “atthe head of 
Pee iry, (Whose aunty id knowledge of t subject non 
will question.) reported to Congress that, of the eleven millions 
iuiheriZed to ve rateed b an, but lide morethan six millions 
ul been taken, leaving a de i of nearly five millions ef dol- 
ars. Speaking of thisdeficieacy, he says 
“It is confidently believed that the ount whieli remains un 
ibseribed for will thus be filled as early as the money may be 
wanted for the public service In order, however, to prevent 
the possi y disappointment, and toremove doubts and 
er m8, 1 Deg leave to submit e propriety ot 
authorizi issueol Treasury 1 on the following prinei- 
p Vii 
No exe Whole the amount which may u'n- 
mately mot be he loa that Is to savy, that the 
ainount tot the torn, and that of the Treasu- 
rs t xceed $11.00), 00 
mn interest,” &«.—Gallatin’s Report on the 
i | si 
have proots that the first Issue of Government 
| ! inental money, (the history of which 
“ rec ine led or resorted t ia loan 
had failed; and then only a nictly as aurdiary to # loan di- 
' So fart ng treated an ordin try ‘resour e, Mr 
Callatin asked the power, in his own « mat t , only 
“to prevent the possibility of disappointment’ ii the loan should 
fal It was considered by ! licine of state,” 
to be administered only in the twhen otherwise 


the patient must ex 





‘es, we hal our 








first issue of Treasury am Darrassinents of a 
war, and under the pressure of impaired credit. The vecessities 

{ difficulues of the times forced this meaaure into use upon a 
kilfulthough reluctant Gnancter. His sagacity doubiess fore- 
saw the yusequences, though from them there was escape 
Che emission waa continued fiom time to time, at increased in- 
erest, ul they were depreciated at the doors of the Treasury 





W as seventy-five forthe hundred 

Mr. Dallas, who came afier Mr Gallatin into the Treasury, 
was opposed to thec ntinuation of this policy But Mr Eppes, 
then chairman of the Ways and Means in this House, espoused 





treate and continue a Govern- 
ymedium for the couatry, to 


banks, tien discredited 








pecie payments 
Phe want of some medium, = Mr. Eppes, “wich, rest 








ing ona firm and solid b , may unite public confidence, and 
of a local circulation, is now nniversally 
afier rec ing a further i. sue of 
purpose, he continues 
irculation, it would be recessus 
1 allsu 
de them at pleasure in 3 per 





‘m payable to bearer, and pass by delivery 





4th. To make them receivable in all public 

mG The United States, to prevent redundi circulation, 
toretal power of redeeming them at pleasure, or of fund- 
ing the — Renort Committe isays and Means, October 
10, 1Sl4 ; : 

such was Mr. Eppes’s idea of the true uses and intent of a 
Treasury is ue. But even he was obliged to rest it for support 
on the funding syste) Regarding a permanent debt as the 
jot of ourcou ry, in common with all others, he looked to 
that as the legitimate and only support of his scheme of Go- 


: , 





ernment paper money, he funded at the pleasure of the 
holder, or at the wit! of Government, in permanent 8 pe 
€ S1OCA 

Mr. Dallas, however, in a letter to Mr. Eppes, soon ater this 
report appeared, condemned this scheme iu the strongest terms, 
He considered, with Mr. Gallatin, that Treasury paper should 
be resorted to only under peculiar circumstances, as a means 








f temporary supply. “Under favorable circumstances,” he 
writes, “and to a limited extent, an emission of Treasury 
notes would probably afford relief: but Treasury notes are an 


expensire and precarious substitute eit 





for coin or for 
’s, charged as they are with a growing interest, pro- 
no countervailing profit or emolument, and exposed 
toevery breath of popular prejudice and alarm.” 

Sir, I have cited theee authorities to show that an issne of 
Treasury paper has been looked to by our ablest financiers, 
only as atemporary expedient of supply. when the price of 

1oney was so high, or the credit of Government so low, as to 


ustify its use 








es 


In October last, when the issue of ten millions was autho- 


rize¢. Teonsiderel those circumstances as existing, 19 which 
Mr. Dillas refers as justifving the occasional use of this “ex: 
peasive and precarioussubstitute.”? The Treasury was empty, 
the sources of revenue dried up. The public money on depo- 


site inte 





South and Southwest was inaccessible, and at the 
North it had veen drained almost to the last dollar. A Joan 
would have produced nothing, there being no money to invest 
anda heavy European debt absorbing every dollar that could 
be disengaged from the ruins of commerce. 

There was: 
Treasury notes to mect the exigency, and to furnish a tempora- 
ry supply 

Now the condition of affaires is altogether different. The fo- 
reign debt has been wiped off; exchanze has been turned in fa- 
vor of this cauntry, nd the precious metalsare again pouring 
in. Money isonce more abundant, and to be had at the lowest 
ra‘es 

Task, then, why is this Treasury issue to be continued, on 
terms s0 onerous tothe country, when the supply may bo kad 
in coin, if required, on far cheaper terms? 

Let us estimate the difference in cost By the late law, 
twenty thousand dollars was appropriated from the Treasury, 
to defray the cost of the emission, including the salaries of four 








) alternative, as I conceived, but an issue of 
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extra clerks, at 21200 per annum each, to keep the accounts. 

These clerks an i: iese si.aries at least must be conunued 80 

lung as the syste: is kept uy 

Then the rate of inierest niust be at the least 6 per cent.; and 
when we allow for depreciation, which to my apprehension is 
inevitable, the loss tothe Treasury will fallin proportion. 

On what terms, then, could a loan be obtained! I pretend to 
no certain knowledge oa this head; but, from the best sources 
of information to which Tecan refer, Government stock having 
jrom three to five years to run would bring par in the market, 
and yield coin, or its equivalent, at an interest of from 44 to 5 
per cent. 

But we are told by the honorable chairman that a loan would 
be “unjustifiable,” I quote his@wn word, becouse the Govern- 
ment willhave the money from itsown resources for the year, 
before the loan could be made available And for these re- 
sources he refers to the instalment from the deposite banks in 
the Seuth and West, te fall due in Ju'y, the merchants’ bonds 
for revenue, on which time has been allowed, and the bonds of 
the Bank of the United States, all which he estimates at some 
seven millions of doilars 

Now, sir, in reply to all this, I quote back upon him an au- 
thority which he, at least, cannot venture to contradict. I 
quote his own report upon the state of the finances, made to us 
onthe 5th of March last; when, after a dispassionate and ex- 
tended view ofthe whole ground, he says 

‘1 is obvious that, far irom being a surplus, there will be a 
deficiency, which must be supplied, either by a reissue of the 
rressury notes redeemed, or by an authority to issue others. 
There isnot the least probability that our revenue for two 
years to come will be equal to the wants Governinent; and 
if for the neat four years it should be sufficient to meet our ex- 
penduures, and to redeem the Treasury notes which have 
hern or may be hereafier issued, it will be full as much as 
can be reasonably anticipated.” 

And, again, In the same report. s} 
time tor redempuon his piper, he says 

“The Treasury notes required for the service of 1838 and 
1839 will only be issued to discharge claims asthe money may 
be wanted; and any surplus which may accrue in 1840 and 
IS41 willbe tmmediately applied iv their redemption.” 

Wat broad admissions have we here, sustained, too, as they 
are male, by facts and reasoning mm the report, in opposition to 
confident declarations thrown out in the debate! Let the ho- 
norable chairman reconcile them if he can. What, then, are 
the faets?) Why, that for iwo years, at least, yet to come, were 
the Treasury free from debt, the revenue would not be “equal 
to the wants of Government.” And with this burden of ten 
millions of debt in Treasury notes, tobe redeemed, it will, un- 
derthe most favorable circumstances, require four years, at 
least, to effectit, am! meetordinary demands at the same time. 
The years 1840 and 1811 are presented as the earliest period at 
which any surplus can be spared, to begin the final sedemption 
of the ‘Treasury notes 

Bui. sir, without this authority from the committee, we have 
enough in the report of the Secretary himself, communicated to 
this House but two days ago, to satisfy us that the Treasury is 
in no condition, from resources ordinary or extraerdinary, to 
provide for this debtat any time earlier than that indicated in the 
report 

He ie''s us thet, on the day his letter is dated, the whole 
money inthe Treasury available for use but little exceeded 
$300,000, and of the ten millions of paper authorized to be is- 
sued in October last, the whole had been used, except about 
$200,000, making, for available means on hand, not six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, with neavly four millions anda half of 
Treasury paper yet unredeemed, 

“That, during the present year. the revenue had been paid in 
Treasury notestosuch an extent that only about one-fourth 
ofa million monthly had been rdéceived from it in money, so as 
to assist in discharging the current expe:ditures,” while they 
(the expenditures) had, on an average, for the current year, 
been over two millions monthly, and, in April, nearly three 
millions. 

And, looking forward, he further says, “as more than four 
millions of the Treasury notes are still outstanding, and the 
banks generally have not yet resumed specie payments, it 
is probable that a great part of the revenue will. forsome time 
to come, be paid in a similar manner ”’ 

What, then, have we before us, in all these facts, to jnstify the 
belief that-this Treasury issue is only wanted to apticipate, for 
a few months, the extraordinary resources of the year, to arise 
from the bank debts and the merchants’ bonds? 

A rough estimate, based upon these da‘a, will be accurate 
enough at least to illustrate the view I am now presenting. 
First, then, 

The expenditures to be provided for to the end of the current 
year, being seven ani! a half months, at $2,500,000 per month, 
about the Secretary’s estimate, equal to - $18,750,000 
Our resour-es are 

Cash revenue, at $250,000 per month, for same 
time - : ° . > $1,875,000 

Extraordinary receiptsof the year from 
banks and merchants’ bonds 











eaking of the probable 











7,000,000 
—— 8875,000 
$9,875,000 
Leaves a deficit of nearly ten millions of dollars to be filled up 
by the new Treasury paper. So that, atthe end of the year, 
and under the inmost favorable circumstances, we shall be juat 
where the report of the committee has placed us, with no sur- 
plus on hand, and this Treasury debt unredeemed. — And for 
this prospective view, 1 have again the full authority of the 
Secretary himee!f; for in the same letter of the 1th of May, he 
says: 

By the seasonable adoption of either of these measures,” 
(authority to reisene the old Treasury notes, or an issue of new 
ones.) “all anticipated embarrarsments during eee. 
bly be obviated; for, in that event, no provision of additional 
means to meet tle expenditures of the year will be necessary 
hereafter, unless, before the close of the session, it shall appear 
that new appropriations have been made, or are likely to be 
made, exceeding ‘he estimates submitied by the Department in 
December last, by several millions, or that the revenue will be 
materially less.’ ‘ 

Against this reasoning of the committe, then, and these faets 
of the Recretary, how vain and idle is it for gentlemen to declare 
roundly in debate that the exigency requiring this Treasury 
issue will pase off with the year that produced it. If there be 
any who believe it in truth, !can only say their credulity is far 
greater than minr. We are told, however, by an honorable 
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member from Svuit: Carolina, (Mr. Rustr,):hatit is monstrous 
to advocate a loan, for that would be the creation of a natienal 
debt, a thing in every way to be abhorred. Sir, have I unier- 
stood that gentleman aright?) In his reply to his colleague, (Mr. 
Tuompson.} who denounce this Treasury issue as unconstitu- 
tional, did I not understand him to viudicate it on the sing 
ground that it was but a loan in another form? That the Con- 
stitution gave full power to borrow money, and this was one 
and a legitimate mode of exercising that power? 

(Mr. Rugrrt here interposed, and was understood toeay that by 
@ national debt he meant a permanent debr.} 

Mr. Mason resumed. A permanent debt, sir! What does 
the honorable gentleman mean by that distinction? The debt 
itgelf is, in fact, already created, and its permanency depends 
altogether upon the time within which you can redeem or pay 
itoff. What is the honorable centieman’s idea of permanency 
This debt was authorized under the law of October last. I: has 
been already fully incurred by an issue of the whole tea mil 
lions. Nearly one-half of it is yet uupaid, and we are now asked 
to have the loan renewed by another issue of the same amount. 
It is in proof, by facts and reasoning from the highest sources, 
that it cannot be cancelled for four years to come, if, indeed, it 
require nota longer time. What then are we to do? Why 
when we return here in December, continue the loan for ha!f 
@ year more by a new issue o Treasury notes, and so on from 
time to time, until the revenue is adequate to afford a sufficient 
surplus beyond expend.ture to wipe it off. Are we then to be 
frightened by shadows; by this spectre of a public debi; when 
we have it before us already actually incurred, fixed up 
Treasury beyond retrieve?’ No, sir; I, for one, am for mer 
it boidly and aboveboard. ‘Tue Government 0% the money, 
and musthaveit I would have them to go abroad, like men 
of characier and creditin private lite, who manage theit off" 
with econe:ny and thiift, aud borrow the money in open mar 
ket upon the best t-rms it can be had; and not, bke meadican 
borrowing at disadvantage, from day to day, or trom half year 
to half year, inthe vais hope of keeping their necessities Ont 
of view. This, sir, I regard as :i2 true and honest policy; it is 
the only end at which La:m in my opposition to this bill, Th i 
due froin ua to the people wer ‘present, upo. whom the bur 
den falls, that we should borrow the money upon best terms to 
be had, by extending the loan to a period when we expect to 
pay, and not to increase the cost by a s-ries of short and delu- 
sive credits. 

For the present exigency, and to incet the immediate de 
raand, | have no objection to a jimited extension of this Treasu- 
xy issue; and for that purpose, when the proper time shall 
come, I may offer to amend this bill. Burt, regardiog this debt 
a3 fixed and inevitable for at least four years to come, Lam fi 
meeting it atonce by a loan for that perio: at the lowest rate of 
snterest, and to have done with this wretched snbsttute of short 
credits, at hizh rates, upon depreciated paper. 

A few words inore, sir, in reply to what fell from the honora- 
ble member from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruert,] and I will pass 
to anether part of this question. In advocati g this tll, Tun- 
derstood him to say that it had been the invariab’e practice of 
the Government to raise money by an issue of Treasury paper 
in preference to a loan, whenever the condition of the revenue 
required an extraordinary supply. Sig, the honorable member 
is entirely mistaken. The facts are historically against him. | 
have shown already that it was first introduced by Mr. Gallatin, 
in uid ofa loan; that it was not even proposed unul the foan had 
heen tried, and ha:l failed; and at last was conceived and recom. 
mended exclusively as a subsidiary, and in no sense as a pi / 
gaary measure of supply; that in 1814, though recommended by 
Mr. Eppes as a medium of circulation, to rest ona funded debt 
Mr. Dallas denounced itas “an expensive and precaricus su! 
atitute.” And I have now to state, in addition, that Mr. Craw- 
ford, then Secretary of the Tieasury, in estimating the supplies 
for 1820, recommended that a deficiency shown to exist shoulel 
be met by aloan in preference to an issue of Treasury notes, 
and a Joan of two millions, ibe amount required, was ordered 
accordingly.* ; 

The facts, then, being againsi him as to the practice of the 
Government, I submit te the honorable gentieman on which side 
is the weight of authority? 

But, sir, the same gentleman, in the eacese of his zeal in favor 
of this most expensive use of public credit, talks of a loan as 
bringing the Government to the feet of the moncyed pow-r in 
the country. 

I would respectfully ask, what is the moreyed power in ths 
country, of which he has so holy a horror?’ Does he mean by 
the moueyed power those men, dispersed every where through 
the country, who, by patient toil and ruzal life, have become 
the artificers of their own for'unes? or those in Our commercial 
cities, who have amassed wea!th in the more hazardous but not 
less laborious pursuits of trade? 

Such men as those (and amongst my own cous ituents we 
have many of the class first enumerated) are always of the 
most exemplary life, aud will yeld to none in every virtue that 
dignifies the man, or ennob!+s the patriot. But what is the 
moneyed power thus stigmatised in this Hall by the honorab'e 
member? There is certainly none such known .o our laws, 
our institutions, or our uanges. Wehave no separate classes, 
created by law, and set apart as the here:litary possessors of 
wealth, rank, or privilegesof any kind. The protection of law 
js extended to all indifferently alike, whether in the acquisition 
of property, or its protection afterwards. 

I cannot see, therefure, the force of such allusions, unless this 
chimera of a2 moneyed pow’r 1s placed before us in some em- 
bodied form, intelligible to reason, at least, if not tangible to the 

nse. : 

Again, sir, we have from the honorable member a like wild 

denunciation of the bauking inierest, and are told that the true 
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*Since the foregoing was delivered, in looking at the report 
of the Committee ef Ways and Means forthat year, (1520.) at 
the head of which was a most distinguished statesman trom 
Bouth Carolina, (Mr. Lowndes,} it is found that he recom. 
mended, with Mr. Gallatin, a loan in preference to an issue oj 
Treasury notes. The following is quoted from hie report: 


“It appearing to your committee inexpedient to resort to 
Treasury notes, and it being impracticable (ifno objections ex- 
jated against. the adoption of such a Course, ) to carry into effect 
a syetem of internal duties im time to meet the deficit of the pre- 
gent year, your committee had only to choose heiween a loan 
of a iemporary character a1 ona of longer Curation. They 
have preferred the latter, because jt carries the time beyond 
that in which other debis are payable; and because it ts be- 
lieved that the loan will thereby be obtained on decidedly bet- 
ter terme than one of shorter duration.” 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Legarv. 





question upen this bill is whether the Government shall be 
made subordinaie to the banks, and compelled to afford them 
uscredit. Is this, then, the moneyed power which is so ob- 
noxious to the fervid dec!amation of the honorable member? 

[f it be, let for @ moment what these banks are, 
thus of the country as usurpers of 
Federai rule, or teattors to Federal power. Sir, are they not the 
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thority alone? 
gentieman’ 


this floor? 


VO States, brought into being by 


tered by their policy. and sustained by State au 
Are they not the cherished instituuions of the 


inine, and of every delegation upon 


sOwWn Stale, v! 
By what authority, then, are they arraigned here? Will the 
honorable member contend for a Supervisory power on this 
floor over the domestic policy of the States? I sheuld be startled, 
sir, to hearof such assuinptios from any 
pecially from that whence that 
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consistent W 


quarter, bul more es- 
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bank? Tiit be 


ir, for One, T rejoice that Uey present so tor- 
midab'e an absiacle inthe w 


y of Federal usurpation. I rejoice 
that they are to be found firmly planted om the soil of every 
State, like bulwarks to protect State rights and State supremacy 
against the aggre 
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have no hetter fare; ardinthe history efits | Lav cheered 
and solaced totrace as toatand glorious triumeh of the people, 
asserting the supremacy of their State authori: a 

But, sit. in tu er disparagement o: these State institutions, 
we areto'd by honorable centleman thatthe banks souch 
this adiance with the Federal Government, gad now clomor at 
is continu nee, 

What anthoiity has he for this? On the contrary, doeg he 
not know that the faets ave directly againat hins:? Is it not no 
torious that every connection which has existed be ween the 
Government i whether State ot National, has 





en of its oven seekias Whenever it has granted a charier, 
has not the Government of is own will made self a sinek 
older, and retained a farge chare in the administration of hes 
afia But the gensit man’s allusion was more immediately 
to the late connectior tween the Government and the Stace 
hanks; and here the contradiction iseven moive striking and re- 
inarkall These insututions, created by the States for dames- 
tic purposes wel mev aqnedv on in the comestic ephere 
allotted them, wien the Government seught them out and 
tempted them to this new aury of holding and disbursing the 


public money. Yes, siz 


agent sentirom! 


sought them out at home, by a special 
tis City fo visit them in the States, and negou- 
public So far is it 
ue that the banks sought the alliance, the fact is, 
lined the proffer when made to them by the Go- 
I} know that one bank, at least, of the few in my 
own State, did decline it; and I have been told that others did 
o elsewhei ¢ 
{Mr. Curtis of New York, here rose aid stated that the pub- 
leposites were declined by some of the banks in that city, 
when tendered by the Government. ’ 
Mr. Ruetr answered that, though refused by some, they were 
sought by some in the most s cophantic manner. } ° 
Mr. Mason resuined: It is no part of my purpose, sir, to 
enter upon a vindication of the banks. T seek only to show the 
very facts of the case, that the public may form an enlighten- 
ed judgment. I again repeat that this ‘alliance,’ as it is 
termed by the honorable meimber. was of the Government’s 
own seeking. They devised and planned, and ultimately 
executed, the measure, the banks assenting only to their over- 
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ture. Noristhe position at all shaken, a!thougzh it be shown 
that, after the conneciion was thus formed with as many banks 
as was thoug! ecessary, it was sought by others in an un 
worthy manner 


Where equaily, sir, is the honorable member’s proof that a 
clamor has been ra‘sed against the Government by the banks 
nection was discontinued? Those who seek to 
fasten this sub-Treasury (or, as I consider it, this Treasury 
bank) upon the community have been clamorous enough 
against the banks, Heaven kuows. Even the honorable mem- 
ber himsel& while disclain-:ing all hostility to them in one 
breath, has spoken of them in another asa set of sharpers, Shy- 


since this « 


lacks, and inoney-dealers, seeking to usurp the high places of 
Governmei But Ia vet to hear the first word of com. 
plaint, even, frorz them against the Government. 

We ive 10 petluon, no remonstrance, no statement of 


grievances of any kind ‘rom them or from any in their behalf 
They have never come mp here in any form, save when they are 
{into the arena for political purposes, as we have this 
dav witnessed, by the honorable member from South Carolina. 


drazg 





No, sir. the bauks are silent. They remain where the Go- 
vernment found and left them—at home, in their appropriate 
dnties. Noc is there, IT apprehend, a single member in this 


Liouse, or a single document on its fies, from which we could 
learn whether the banks wou!'d or would not reassume their late 
engagement, if the Government were again to propose it to- 
morrow. 

Leaning, as they do, altogether upon State authority, they are 
just as indepenslent of us as we are of them 

Thave thought it my duty, sit, fo say thus much on the eub- 
ject of the State hauks, from no purpose of vindicating them. 
but to expose inits trne and proper light, the relations lately 
subcicting between the Government and these institutions; and 
having so said, I will only ad-l, that, for one, I believe itix notto 
the interest of either of the parties that she connection should be 
renewrd, on the terms and tothe extent of that recently dis- 
solved. Although well eatisfied that the agency of these instiiu- 
tions is the best within our reach for the custody and dishurse- 
mentof the public money, yet that agency ough! to be coupled, 
as [helieve it well may, with a restricted use by Governinent of 
the bank paper, founded on a system of periodical settlement 
with the banks, and periodical conver-ion of their paper into 
coin; and the custody and disbursement of this last muy be ef- 
fectually and simply provided by spevial deposite in their 
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vaults. When the proper time comes, should none other do #0, 
I may present a biil having these ends in view. 

Having thus showa, as I humbly submit has appeared in 
proof, thatthisdebt already created cannot be paid off from 
the accruing retenue ina shorter period than four yeata; that 
the money can be raised by a loanin epen market, on terms far 
better than by periodical emissiuns of Treasury paper; and that, 
however, amid the distresses of war, and struggling under im- 
paired credit, the Government at one period was driven to this 
resort, the opinion of our best and ablest financiers has con- 
demned the practice, it becomes the more remarkable that this 
measure, to the exclusion of any other, should now be pressed 
upon us with the zeal and pertinacity amounting to actual in- 
tolerance which has distinguished iis advocates. 

In this view Icennot but consider that it is treated by them as 
part and parcel of that great Treasury machinery already ad 
verted to, which has bees ziven to the country at various times 
under the impo ing names of the divorce bill, the refurm bill, 
and, last, che Independent Treasury. 

We kiow that Goverament paner wus looked to as a favo- 
rite auxihlary by the original fouader and chief propagandist 
of the new school of finance;-and in looking back to the report 
of the Secreiary at ie special session, we find thathe,in re- 
commending a Treasury issue then, had far other views in ita 
favor than the single and legitimate one of supplying the Trea- 
sury with means 

Aller asking authority to issue Treasury notes, coupled with 
& power to investany occasicnal surpluses in the Treasury in 
S ate stocks, ind tuselisuch investments when ihe Treasury 

¥a3 low, he adds: 
“An addin consideration in favor of these measures is, 
that since the jayment of the public debt, which absorbed 
aby occasional surplus of receipts, it is lm posaib e, according to 
the views expressed in sume previous reports from the under- 
signed, that, with sources of revenue-so fluctuating as ours, and 
sod spendant on commercial prosperity, any fiscal operations 














should be .ong continued wiih ease, vigor, and uniformity, 
Without some such REGULATION as a power to issue and re- 
deem Treasury notes, or to investand sell the investment of 
$ irplu nen.” 

Now, cir, the power to deal at the Treasury in the State 


focks, tu raise or depress them in the market, either as the will 
ithe Secretary or the wants of the ‘Treasury mizht prompt, 
Is one that few will be found toadvocate. It has certainly 
received but litte conntenance. so far, from any quarter; and 
our Committee of Ways aod Meana Jias given it but alighten- 
couragement in their report to this session. Failing in this, the 
elrernative “reg ulation,’ which the Sceretary asks, ia a perma 
sept authority at his wi!) to “issue acd redeem Treasury notes.” 
Sir, Lhave a right to call it a permanent authority, because ita 
prescribed function is thatol regulation. And ne power can 
regulite a thing that is not permanent and abiding. 

Now, sir, I ask, where is the constitutional sanction for this 
“regulation?” ‘This permanent authority to “issue and redeem 
Treasury notes” euher in “anticipation of the accruing reve- 
nue,’ or to meet “occasional emergencies,” as the Secretary 
expresses it? The power to levy money is, by tie Consti- 
tution, given to Congress, and to Congress alone. Its werdsare: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and cvilect taxes, 
duties, imposta, and excises,” &c. and “to borrow money on 
the credit of the United Siates.”’ 

The power is here given exclusively; none other than Con- 
gress itseli can borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
This power is the most important one granted; and it is dele- 
gated in the most special and circumacribed manner. A part 
of the trust is, the amount of revenue to be raised, but it is @ 
part only; another and equally important portion is, the mode 
of doing it, whether by taxation or loan. Neither the one por- 
uon of this trust more than the other can be delegated by those 
to whom it is confided. The Secretary recommends that thia 
power he delegated to him, that he be authorized to “borrow on 
the credit of the United States,’ by a Treasury issue, whenever 
he may judge it expedient, either in anticipation of taxes levied, 
or to meet “occasivnal emergencies.” 

Our revenue is derived altogether from imports and sales of 
public land. What these will amount io from year to year, 
and whether equal to the authorized expenditure, is necessarily 
conjectural. If they be not, ifin any one year the revenue falis 
short of the estimate, it is the duty of Congress alone to decide 
whether if shall be angmented or the expenditure cut down: 
and if augmented, whether by new taxes or by loan of money, 
Congress is to “ecide, when the exigency arises. Itis the ap- 
propriate duty of the immediate representatives of the people 
for the time being, ard they cannot delegate the whole truet or 
any part of it. 

For my own part, sir, wish toseeour financial affairs con- 
ducted as they have always heretofore been, without the aidof 
any of this new machinery, either of Sub-Treasuries or Trea- 
sury “regulators.” I wish the revenue to flow into the Trea- 
eury fronsources open and tangible to popular inquiry; and 
whenever a ceficit occurs, let it be promulgated and its causes 
traced, that, if necessary, a proper corrective inay be applied, 
and in the mean time the deficiency made good by a special law, 
to “originate in the House of Repreeentatives,’’ as the Consti- 
tution requirer. IT want no other “regulator” in the Treasury 
than an able officer a‘ its head, one who shall manage ite af- 
fairs under the existing laws with intelligence, forecast, and 
good sense. 

I have thus, sir, attempted to lay before you the reasons which 
compel,me to differ with those who advocate this Treasury issue; 
they have been given with the freedom and independence due 
to the occasion, and, I will add, under some provocation from 
the intolerant spirit evinced by those who have been its cham. 
pions on this floor. 

I shall vote for such amendment as may be offered, limiting 
the issue 10 the immediate and pressing demands upon the Trea. 
sury; and for a continuance of the debt ky open loan, until the 
revenue is adequote to wipe it off. Shouk! such anamendment, 
howe ver, not prevail, ] must bow tothe decision of the House, 
and take the billas it is; the alternative being to leave the Go- 
vernment without means. 
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SPEECH OF MR, LEGARE, 


Or Soutn Caro.txa, 
In the House of Represeniatives, October 13, 1837—On tha 
Sub-Treasury bill. 
The House having again resolved itself into a C.mmittee, of 
the Whole on the bill “imposing additional duties, ue depdsita. 
ries in certain cases, on public officers,” 
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ide of the A ic thanan Engiand; and yet even at it | diacussion i his House or in the Senate, in or outot this Capi 
kel period ow, a3 lco lentiy believe, passed away ¢ i , will deuy that it must soon come to that. Sir, if there is 
vive f evo ret zr preaperit I nil nsolati in the y trathatall in what has been urged with great ability, and ; 
were buying ourexperienee in this im i] the zeal, | had almost said the fana icism, of the deepes con 
pond! pe would pot be too high lor the benefit viction, by men accustomed to influence, nay, even to controi 
We yuld erive from our reverses. A jatioual vi public opinion in diferent parts of this country; if they have 
2.0n ought to be consideredas a great providential lesson 1] any idea of rige ‘ 


It teaches tue Most momentous truths, and it teaches them in 
ne mosl lmpressive Manner, and what we have 


recently seen 
aud felt wil dispose us—i any Ching 


can dispose us—to look 


, fairly in 


ev ifficulties, with whieh this subject is 


1@ lace 


‘ir, it as surrou 


urrouude 


ed with difficulties 





Even in England, as 
ma perceive irom the citation I have just made, they are felt 
and ackuowledged by the most wble mer Ihave upow my 
her proofs fa They avound, for 1 

tance, in the minutes ol evideuce lake 

ynmmMous ua 

Bauk of Bagland, in iss? 


vf the same 





velore the committee 
he renewal of the charter of the 
You will tind there that while high 








jorities oY in ianking that there sheuld be but one Bank 
13 e tor tit tplal, al least, bi mot kk whole country, 
he re, tosentauves he great cornmercial aod manutacturi.g 
nterests, on tt ary, prviest against the conunuance of a 
nonopoly to which they impute the most ister influences 
ver iheir immeuse business,' and deinand a system of jeint 


ck banks, regulated by priaciples mure agreeable, as they 


>and policy of trade A third party in 
sts upon Lae hecessily of comy eliing all bauks of issue to give 
wdequate security to the public (in Gover nt stock, &c.) for 
eveiy stockholder or 
responsible tor al! 
amount Of his private 
{i have just received from Londen a lit 





mtenad, to the cox 





w redempt! 


wtiuer sh ‘ iuv 


i Vieir issues.) whtle 
(O be, as al present 
1¢ debts of the Company tv ihe whole 


prtune A fourth 





le volume in which that opinion ts most plausibly maintained) 
irges thet ( iiuianed treed mi banking, and sees no more 
angel suciety trom perfect liberty mi this thanin any other 


auch of business, the su 
i great capital will 


pplying, furexample, the ma of 
necessaries of Ine In this complexity 
and distraction of English opinien upon this subject, however, 
li parties agre ne thing, and that is, in adhering to the pa 
per system. Nobody there thinks of any thing so extravagant 
a3 the overthrow of that system, whatever defects may be seen 
T suUppored Lo exist In I, or whatever projects may have been 
gined Lo purily, to t and lo loprove it. 
Butit such is the state of English opinion ia regard to this 
t, how mustit be with a hen to all the intrinsic difficul- 
tes of the thing itsel! we add those arising out of the complicated 
ructure of our political institutions? It would be hard enough 
»say Whatought to be done, In the present emergency, were 
lis a simple consolidated Government; but how much harder is 
se the adminrstration ofa f¢-derul Government as to the 
Onrse iLought to pursue, where one happens to doubt its pos- 
ng ali the power necessary togive cemplete relief, without a 
operauon of others. For, sir, at the risk of being set down in 
hat category of “tiny politicians’ of whom the gentleman 
Marylaod, (Mr. Wa. Cost JoHNson.] in avery amusing 
epeech, in the course of which, however, he uttered seme grave 
utha, spoke last night with such profound con- 
Onfes | agree with the Executive im the eene- 
natituuional law iny 
the attributes of 
“atand the States, 1 may 
































in i import 





al prineipies of 
inthe division 


iivedinthe message 
snty between this Go- 
and must happen that we 
hould experience sometimes a chasm, and sometimes a con- 

tliccof powers. More is taken from the States, perhays, than 
nas beon given to the Contederacy; neither can do enough, 
while ec hecan di 0 too much, for perfect harmony; defects, dis 
crepancies, and contradictions, exist in the scheme itself, de- 
ected only in along courae of practice, and which nothing but 
rcuical ekill, the wisdom called for and called forth im the ma- 


T 


sovere 





vernir 











weinentui ereat affairs, ¢ cially political affairs, can recon- 
le ant rectly t nil heubnadin, the task is at nimensely diffi- 
ult oue—but it must be undertaken, and it must be done. The 





the committee is an example of the high and dit 
icuit duties Prefer to, nor can 1 imagine an occasion better 
itted than this to awaken the House to 
nite responsibilities to the country 
Judge then, sir, with what deep disappointment 
trned that the billon the table was to be pressed upon us at 
vis short session. It it quite enough for me that it proposes a 
great anovation upon the whole course of the Government, 
rom ua foundation up to the present moment, and uy 





iwect belure 





a lively sense of its infi- 


and regret I 


on all the 


aha people. They wt » deepe leare 
hadius of o people hey who see ceeper Or Clearer into 
ici, matters than Ido, must pardon me tor declaring tha: I 


innui conscieutiously vote for the measure in such hasie. If 








Lin Oo positive objectiona to it, it would be quite enough for 
ne Wet | have not had sufficient time to reflecton it. During 


iis extraordinary session, (for 80 it has b 


Lin every PFense of 
ve word,) feaigued, harassel, exhausted, by incessant atien- 


and by day, in tnts hall, it 
m myself oo any subject 


has not been in my 
as I could have wished 
fhave had absolutely no time for minute re 
ilya tew hours for calm reflection. Under such 
I cannot vote for the bil I must go home to 





Horsely Palmer, Tooke, Rothschild, &c. 
Burt, Smith, an! Dyer of Manchester. It is worthy 
nark. that these rem wistrances were admitted to be well 
founded by the chante which, in consequence of them, was 
male sa the law, in retereace to joint stock banks beyond sixty- 
five rniles irom London 

+ Mesears. Ricardo, M Cull 
&c. just cited ) 

Money and its vicissitudes in value, by the author of the 

Ruionaie of Political Representation, and Critical Dissertation 

an 7. Yous, &e, (Mi. Francis Bailey.) 





ch, Norton, (the last in Minutes 
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a nent ee te een 


























rously carrying out the principles the y profess, 
to their logieal consequences, in practice; if what they say in 
} the highest pla es, OM the most solemn occasions, is not such 

















| idle declamation 28 such men are not to be suspected of, they 
mean that, and nothing short of that. Doctrines have been 
uttered with all the authoriy «hich can be imparted to para 
} dox froin talent ripened by experience, Which seem to me in 
consistent with the Constiudion not enly of American, but ot 
|} all medern society, with its whole spirit and toudeacy, with al! 
i its wants, and all iis ways lhave sometimes, in the course of 
| ve debates, looked a me to see where I really was 
| whether the shade of son id lawgiver, some Minos or Lycur 
} gus, h ad not been evaked, to bring a degenerate age back io the 
stern principles of Dortan polity, to aa ae equality of 
yperty, to Iron money avd black broth; o1 else, if it were net 
} the spirit = Benedict oc Bernard returned . the holy soliturle 
} of Monte Casino, or Cluni, or Cieaux, to preach tea world lost 





in ce eaetie re the blessing ot poverty and mortifi ! 
of the desh. Now, sir, it may be true that luxury, accordins 
te the old saw,is the ruin of Statea, and that sumptuary and 
| Agrarian lawsare necessary to maintain your true Spartay di 

cipline. But I am exces disinclined t 
periment upon my constituents; 
express instruction to f 


have 








sively try any such ex 
Without receiving an 
teffect from them. lam afraid they 
no taste for black broth, that Spartan discipline will be 
irksome, and even revolting to them. In short, sir, Ihave rea 

yn to believe that, without beings as ueej ly imbued, 1 erhay 8, 
as ether people are with the spiuiter the age, they do still par- 
i] take too mechof it to he willing to forego the many agreeable 
that principally engage and excite it , 

Sir, 1 am far from denying that, in the eves of a stern 
former, with opinions of a certain complexion, this 
is aperverse and crooked one. We love mor 
much as men ever ditl—certatnly as much ast 
Ancustan age, nearly two thousa commit! ee 
will excuse my quoting a very Common piece of Latin to pr 
it, after the example of other gentlemen in this debate 

Querenda pecunia primum eet; 
| Virtus post summos—Hee 
Prodocet 





at least 








objec 





r 
generatlo 
ey, Tadmit, as 


ey did in the 






(| years ago 





Janus summue ab imo 


Make money by al] means, and before all things. Washing 
Lon street certifies it to Wal | atreet, ona Wall 


to Broadway, and Broadway procl 





reet declares it 
1ims it to Chesnut street, and 
Chesnui street cabiebe ittothe whole countrv. W 

same strong thirst for gold whi 











» have the 
eh has unhappily afflicted man 

kind in other times, and especially in very civilized a 
the only difference is, that we have learned how ts» acq 
honest means, a thousand times more of it. I will a 
ever, in justice to the age, thatit has made a er 

social philosophy. We have 
physical civilization 

commodations of lise, 










ani 
ire, by 
, how 








sai discovery i 
found out that what I wonldeca 





i 
ademand for the conveniences and ac- 
andan abun lant supply of them—is and 
must bethe basis of all other civilization that is intended to be 
{| high, solid, and lasting. Every real improvement in the cendi 
}} tion of mankind springs out of, or leads to, the elevating of the 
|| standard of comfort among a people. Sir, this is the grand 
i} work—the mission—of modern commerce, 
nion, is just beginning to develope its mighty resources—to pour 
}] out the inexhaustible fulness of its treasures and its blessings 
jj A great revolution is taking place—has tak-n place in human 
|| affairs. Waris every day becoming a more and more remote 
certingency. 
{|} nature teo well for that 
' 


' 
which, in my opi- 


Ido not say an impossibility. I know human 
‘Tam fully aware, too, how many dis- 

tui bing causes, growing out of the history of the past, still ex- 
ist to prevent the realizing, all at once, of the great end of 
Christian civilization, the dream Henry IV, and of Sully— 
the union of all nations in a state of peace under the protection 
of Jaw. I know, especially, what is to be dreaded in this re 
spect, from that dark power that hovers over the confines of 
|} Europe and Asia, and throws its vast shadow over both. But 
luring my last residence of four years abroad, I saw sufficient 
|} grounds of quarrel, to have led, under the old order of things, 
|} to twenty wars, as spreading and bloody as the thirty y 
}} war, or the eeven years’ war; and yet there eaten & «lif. 
ferences paased harmlessly away, cloud after cloud dissolved 

in they rose above the hor zon, leaving the sky more serene 

ij} than before. Sir, it isa favorite phrase of those who boast of 
|} Whatis called the “march of intellect,” that things are thus 
|} changed because the “schoolmaster ia abroad.”? Bur, I tell yeu 
}} that something far more effective than the schoolmaster. 2 
mightier than Solomon, is abroad, It is the steam-engine, in 

ts twofold capacity of a means of production and 2 means of 
transport; the most powerful instrument, by far, of pacific 
tion and commerce, and, therefore, of improvement and hapy:i- 
while it increases 


ness, that the world has ever seen: which, 
beyond all imagination the praduete of 

























capital,and multiplies 
industry, brings the most distant people into cantact with one 
another; breaks down the barriers which exclusive legislation 
would oppose to the freedom of mercantile exchanges; 
all peculiarities of national character, and promiaes, at no cis- 
tant period, to make the whole Chriatian world. east, one 
great family. Sir, the social effects of thie great instrument of 
modern improvement have heen singularly promoted by a 
branch of industry in which the part of the country I have the 
honor to represent is most deeply interested; and I will avail my- 
self of this oceasion to call the attention of the committee to a 
view of our Southern institutions, that may not have occurred to 
it before, er made the impression it ought to make upon them, J} 








effaces 











g you, sit believe that Ido not speak in what is calledga 
sectional’ spirit, ! I pretes before God that nothing ean be 
further from my heait) Burt ie * those whose minds lave been 
y som 1 amed azainst What they consider aa the abo 

if dome rvitude, shut their eyes tothe trnth. & 
lallude to the cultivation of cotton, and its etfeers, through 
he increase of conimerce itt , upon th ondition of sa- 





t\ Whoever shall writ | kistory of that inva- 
iadie plant willbave a more important work to perform than 
has ever fallen to the loco a biographer of statestnen or phi- 
sopler Iwill venture tosay, without going more into de- 
the single circumstance of bringing the wonderfully 
cheap fab aes produced by modern machinery, within the reach 
f even the humblest of the laboring classes, of substituting 
decent and comfortable raiment tor the few scanty and filthy 
rags—the s¢ id exterior, which makes pover:y not only mere 
painful, bui atonce more humiliating and degrading to its vic- 
tim, and more disgustful to others than it ought to be, will signal- 
y contribute to elevate the condition of the poor inthe social 
scale; to raise their seif esteem, and to iucrease the sympathy of 
others for them—in a word, to make them feel themselves men, 
eutied toa place among men : not pariahs and outcasts, whese 
contact is contamination. A people well clad and well housed wil! 
be sure to provide themselves with ail the other comforts of life; 
and itis the diffusion of these coinforts, and the growing taste for 
ons all classes of society in Europe; itis the desire 
f : it iscommonly catled, that is gradua'ly putting an 


the poli 




















of richea, ¢ 
end to the destructive and bloody game of war, aud reserving 
al] the resources hitherto wasted by it for enterprises of indus 
try and commerce, prose cuted wi th the fiery spirit which once 

vented itself in’scenes ot peri! and carnage 
Bu, sir, the result of all this is that very inequality of 
Wealth, that accumulation of vast masses of itina few hands, 
itinst which we have a eard so much said lateiy, as if it Were 
rething Inconsistent with the liberuies, the happiress, and 
the moral and inte ecton il improvement of mankind. Gigantic 
fortunes are acquired by a few years of prorperous commerce 
mechanics aid manufacturers rival and surpass the princes of 
the earth inopulence and splendor. The face of Europe is 
changed by this active industry, working with such mighty in- 
struments, on 90 Ere ut IT have travelled in parts of the 
continent which the spirit of gain, with its — conconiitants, 
industry and imprevements, . s invaded since the peace, at an 
interval cf fifleea years, and been struck with the revolution 
thatis goingon. There isa singularly beautiful though rather 
barren tract of country between Li id Spa. where, in 1819, 
my attention had been principally atrracted by the striking f 
tures of a mountainous region, with here and there a ruin of 
the feudal past, and here and there a hovel of some poor hind, 
the very —— of the “Wild Boar of Ardennes,’’” in thé good 
e the House of Burzundy. Lreturned to it in IS, 
covered with mills and factories, begrimmed with 
the smoke and sootel steam engines; Its romantic beauty de- 
formed, its sylvan selitudes disturbed and desecrated by the 
sounds of active industry, and the busy hum ofimen  Lasked 
had reata change, and found the author 
vumerous band of retainers and 
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what had brought about so 
it--a man, having a more! a 
dependants than any baron bold of the I4th century, and in 
ve pect more important than many of the sovereign 
the other side of the Rhine—was ar English manu- 
acturer, who had established himse! twenty years 
170, without much capital, and had efiectes is by his in- 















f there son 




















du-try and enterprise. Such, si the spirit of the age; of 
course, In this young and wonderfully progressive country, it 
is more eager and ardent, and therefore occasionally extrava- 
gant, than any where else. But itis in vain to resist it; nay, I 
believe it worse than vain. Itis evidently in the order of na- 
ture, and we must take it with all ita good and all its evils to. 
ether. The great designs of Providence, in giving tothe moet 
active and enterprising of all races a new world to possess, to 
build up and to adorn, are not to be thwarted by our policy, even 
if we thought it good policy to thwart them; al! the instincts of 
that race would revolt at asystem which would disappoint its, 
high destiny. 





Mr. Chairman, I have made these general remarks because 
as you will have perceived, they have a direct and importan! 
bearing upon the collateral issue presented by the advocates o- 
this bill, though not in the bill itself, as something to be accom, 
plished hereafter. In a country so much governed by opinion 
1 is all-important that opinion should be enlightened; and errors 
uttered by distinguished men in high stations, aid surrounded 
with whatever talent can contribute to render them seductive 
andimposing, cannot, without public detriment, be suffered to 
pass unnoticed, On this occasion, as [have already intumated, 
it is far less the measure proposed, than what I consider asthe 
quo animo of its advocates here and elsewhere, that hae excited 
mv alarins and my opposition. But Ihave objections, which I 
will now proceed to state, to the policy of the bill itself, 

There are two very distinct questions presented to the c ommit. 
tee The first is, shall the revenues be collected only In gold 
andsilver?) The second, how shall they, when collected, be kept 

nd disbursed; shall Swvb- Treasuries be es ablishe d by the Go- 
vernment, or shall banks be Gapleves for that purpose, as here- 
tofore; and, if the latter course be preferred, the n shall the banks 
he allowed the use of the public deposites, or shall special de- 
posites only be made with them? Itis very evident that these 
propositi ms have no necessary connection with each other, 
and that eitherof them may be approved or rejected by those 
who do not reject or approve the other 

As to the collection of the revenue in specie, my sbjectians 
are by no means so strong, or, [should say, so vehement now eas 
they were at the opening of the seasion, when gold and silver 
were selling ata premium of pine or ten per cent. BAt that time 
it appeared to me that.eu ich a measure would have been a mere 
wanton act ¢ of oppression upon the people of the States, for no 
earthly good i simply 

















purpose whatever. ft woul 1 have been 
authorizing usurers and money brokers to lay upon the im- 
porters, and through these upon the consumers of foreign 

roots; that is lo say, upon the pubtic, and erpecially upon the 
p lanters of the Son h. a tariff of duties in a good degree arbitra- 
ry, for their own benefit and that of the functionaries of the Go- 
vernment. Believing as I did and do, that the paper circulction 
of the c ountry, from the great and sudden contraction In conse- 
quence of the panic, was rather too much reduced than redun- 

tant, J confess, as T said on a former oceasion, I could not ree 
that justice, at least, that equity and good conscience, made it 
unperative upon us to resort to 60 stera a measure, espert: 
ag the idea of furnishing, by that means, a broader metallic 


* See Quentin Durward. 
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sis for our circulation had ww. wroved itselfto oui very senses to be 
completly fallacious. e all now see that not a dollar coi- 
lecied by the Ge sean and disbursed by .ts crediteis circu 
lates for one moment as money, but is carefu ly hoarded and 
sold as merchandise; and tuatit will continue to be the case so 
bong as, from any other Causcs whatever, ¢ ACHAT ES SNe be | 
favoyable io the country, !3 equally evicent 
Ladmit that since the fall ofthe price of gold and aiiver to 
five per cent. this objection kh unewhat of 
loses nove of its truth. The same law of currency now operates, 
i 
at} 


its Weight, dul it 
though ina mitigated degree, to make it an objectionable 
sure to repeal the act of IN16, ani so to discredit, pro tanta: 
bank notes in perpetuity. Yes, sir, to organize pantie and pe er 
petuate distrust, so far as your exmple has any weight. And 
why de 30? What apol av have you to make foran actt 
certainly requires one Whar Public occasion, What press 
exigency requires it?) The Message puis the subject, 1 admit, 
jna very speciousand captivating form. Itsapporses the cas 
ofa war, ani the Governinent to find its wh ole treasure suddenly 
turned into bank credits; and we are aske. whe hersuch a thing 
could be borne. But adinit:! in the case of war, the Govern: 
ment would be driven to that and any other measure of equal, 
or even of greater severity. Wha: then? Does it follow that 
such asystem should be unnecessarily adopted ia Lime oj peace? 
But the truth is chat, even in time of war, it would make less 
difference to the Government than is generally SUpPpos Ce, 
tainly some of its operations, distent naval expeditions, and the 
like, would require gold and silver; and they must be had, at 
whatever pric, from within or from abroad; but, after all, with 
auch credit asthat of the United Staies now is, it is ini pos sible 
to imagine that the nation should be emberrassed even for a 
single moment, by the failure of its banks to pay some milhen 
in gold and silver. Look at England in the eventful perio d 
tween the sispension of pay m ent in 797, and the peace of } 
It isnow universally c: nifessed that that measui®, and that mea 
sure alone, boldly empirical as it was once thought, enabled her 
to sustain the burdens of that terrible conflict, and to achieve a 
triumph worthy of her generous constancy under mistortune. 
Ido not, therefure, see how even the necessities of war would 
compel Goverment, abound).¢ in such resources of public 
‘redit as no cther Governinent ever enjoved, to resort to a 
measure so novel, so harsh, so inconsistent with the esta- 
hlished order of things in the country. and with al! the habiis of 
the people. 
Bui the great objection with ine is that which appears fiom a 

passage quoted by ‘the gentleman from Virgin.u, (Mr. GARLAND, ]) 

to have presented itself to Mr. Dallas, in 1815. You will do 
some harm by refusing bank paper. Considering how little 
specie there has oo been in this country, you — by requ 
ring itto be paid to you in a larve amount annually, make ji 
alw vys an article of merchandi you will thus permanently 
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discredit bank notes, and render impoasi ivle the restoration of 


their convertibility. But that is not all: 
chief not ensue, you at least, by thus 
extent of your ugactions, aLandon the currency to its fue un- 
der the administration of the States. You make no efforts. you 
exert no influcnce to maintain its purity and uniformity, by 
distinguishing between corporations which redeem their note 
and those winch are n Horio misly insolvent. You proclaim your 
distrust of all of them alike—you write it in your statute book 
However disastrous the condition of the m metary concern 
he States may be, throug! Ofskill or wancofeoncert, you 
eave them to themselves, and that wher, standing in the most 
intimate and the most commanding relaticn towar’s thei all, 
yeu might, if you gave yourselves the least trouble abeut the 
matter, excrcise a most salutary control over them, and yr meds 
theae g great inconvenieners for the berefit of us all. For, sir it 
ig not enough to say you have ne porer, strictly 30 ealie 
the Constituian, to reguiate the currency) 
have none. Whatthen? H you no inf 
example, influence of precept, 


even should this mis 
citing them to the whole 





































I, unde; 


} admit that you 





lucuce—iihuen.e of 
influence of authority, influences 


of patronage, influence of connecuon and custom in business. in 








the use ofthese very deposites? as not the Constitution pro 
vided that all defects in our institutions sha!l be corrected by 
amendments reeu'arly recominended and introduced; and is it 
not one of your duties so to recommend and introduce them? 
Why do you not urge upon the States any referm you may 
judge necessary in the matter? |appealioevery one that hears 
me, what he should think of an individual, who, possessing 
immense influence In a community, with an income of many 
millions a year, should, in a time of trouble. coolly withdraw 
himself from society, and hoard his money, like an usurerina 
commercial panic, waiting until the extreme necessities of his 
neighbors sha!l throw them upon his merc Is this the mo 
rality we are taught in our private relations: Shall nothing be 
expected trom him te whom so much has been given? Shall 
ne hide his light under a bushel?) Shall he bury his ten ‘alents 
in the earth, and escape condemnation as an unprofitable ser- 
vant? And shall that be right in a Government, which, ina 
private person, shocks the moral sense of all mankind? Ina 
Government sianding towards the people of this country in 
relations so very peculiar! Sir, what answer wonld you have 
to give to the States, if, in a moment of public calamity like 
that which is just passing away, #e ties their distresses aggra 
vaied through your harsh exactions of what their peopie had not 
to give, appe aliug in vain to you for snccor or for counsel, they 
were to hald to you the language which in? gnation and asto 
nishment would naturally inspire, uncer sucn extraordinary cir- 
ecamstances? If they were to say to you, * We have jan le every 
thing to exalt and to magnify yon; we have clothe! you with 
authority and awe; we have armed vou with mighty powers, 
with the axes and fascee of supreme jurisdiction: we have eur 
rounded you with all glorious equipage and pomp of empire, 
endowed you with a vast treasury, Wich fleets, armies, senates, 
udgeg, that palace, these gorgeous domes, this capifslium ful- 
gens—what for? That you should renounce all community of 
interest, all sympathy with us? That there should be no ties 
of affection or of duty between us! that you shonid oetenta- 
tiously proc laim yourselves, a8 your warsi enemies have some- 
times all-ged that you are, a foreign Government in the midst 
ol our country, aud even will avail yourselves of a moment of 
cruel revulsion and calamity, to make us feel that you are so in 
spirit ai din truth!’ Sir, Ido not know, I cannot conceive 
hew such a course should fail to strike ever y body as # perv er- 
sion ef all the eternal obligations of morality, which are and 
ought to be as binding upon communities as upon the indivi- 
duals that compose them; how gentlemen can. at such a mo- 
ment as the present, enteriain, without emotion, the strange 
proposition that this Government should bury itself, like Sarda- 
napalus, in a selfish repose, a degenerate and inglorious indit- 
ference to all the interests of the county; or, if J can Inake suc 





















a comparison without shocking them too much, that, 


like Nero; 


it should fiddie while Rouinc 1s burning 














sgreeing, then, sir, with the Executive in the principies laid 
Own yy e Message, TP lifi-r witt it tue a’ inierence 
evucted {froin then In the divisthn of tween (in 
Government and ite B T thunk swith hat 

ju die ! ergeney has no el to thedua 
rel But the i equacy of our powers Is noe excuse lor not 
exerung them to the uiiermn for the public good, especially 
s there is reasen to think that the convention did not foresee 
the presen! state of tt We « do much, if we cannot ck 
every thh Phe ocea calls only tor a good will and a 

Oderace sha I t i Liv, a ve no hesitation it 
avil that, au sti Da tublo bine cou 
ry, Can De lound an mecane ol ny ial he two ere 
mwyects OL Tesioling Specie payments, ana mi herealter, 


in al! ordinary tlines, a convertible curreucy, which ie all that 


we can expect t ’ 
be misunderstood. — It of the utmes 
e panperof the banks shou!d noetonly not 
d, (as [believe is actuaily the case.) but 
Stan only sure. and, to the public at 





large, satisfactory test of that jact—I mean cor vertibility into 
specie. Lam filly aware that the accident of a failure in the 
mean3 of making their payments in the precious metals is one 
acainst which, according to the course of modern commerce. 
there can be no complete security, and that nething can he 
more absurdly exaggerated than the importance atts Tro that 
ocurrence, Which happens in consequence of an extraord. 
ary drain for specie, or otherwise by persons not familiar with 
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the principles of banking Nay, more: Ladmit that the mos 
usual efiect of a great revulsion in trade is to threw much paper 
eutoft circtuation contre the currency, and so te brir 
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vaiue of the money 
But a suspension of 


down exchangesand price raise the 


remains in the 
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apecle payments, ay not be a nresent evil, ts al- 
Ways fraught with danger lt isthe indispenseble cuty a 
giatesman to nut end to it on 44 poselble, either by en 

raceme bv cu ulsi It is for this, ameng other 
reasons, that ! cheerfully acquiesced in the issuing of Trea- 


Vas it relieved us from thenecessity either of 
directly refusi take the paper of the banks at par, er, by re- 
ceiving it, as we might otherwise very saiely have done, of be- 
traving those companies into an impoline enlargement of their 
issues before the halance of payments bad been turned in our 
favor, as Lhope it will be by the coming crop. IT regarded it as 
an excelirnt temporary expecient for avoiding, at present, this 
uy I think nothing is more unfounded than 
the general charge of neolvency against all our banks, which i 

1 i in debate, as well as 


sury notes, 
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so inconsiderateiy uttered by the press, a 




















the assertio peated over and overag on this floor, that the 
ountry is laboring under an exclusive and depreciated cur- 
rency  Itisnot yet so; but it will, I fear, soon be 30, if the 
banks do not ike effort return to 5 payments in the 
¢ w nthe l VY tat time to doso: now that 
( issues ar acted; th ns have been check- 
ed; that exc} es are | ning more favorable, and that great 
outhern crops are about to be sent forward tomake them still 
me ’ J very one terested j fate of these inst 
tlons, as W i e commercial p ty of the coun'ry 
xert whatever i ence he ¥ pos to bring about that 
re iv the banks from the temptations to danger- 
ous excess to which the return of an active and prosperous bu 
siness Will inevital xpose them, if they Co not, once more, 
ry thers : raint of convertibility 
Siy. shou y unhappily take a different course, and should 
ing all its influer und autherity to 
rit vy of the country On a better feoting, — 


s most zealous‘endeavors, Ladmit that it may 
casity oi taking care of its own business and 
of itsown. There is no 
rrency cannot be tolerated 
The ports of one State 
ther, In this way, any roxe 
efiect. Nor can the public 
really depreciated 











ne sellied syualem ol 





cannot be preferred those 
than by an «xpress statute to 
sreditor be justiy paid in mone) 
ference merely to gold and silver, 
ie to great fluctuations in value, but to the 
ities that con 





—1 mean not 





general mass of 
comma pose the conveniences and neceaseries of 
life. The effects of a redundant currency, once they begin to be 
distincdy perceived, are counteracted by a general rise of prices. 
Money is twice as easy to be got, but you have to pay twice as 
much forevery thi 
pers ns who |} 
ing the nominal 











2ns of indemnifying themselves by rais- 
heir property or their claims. Itis the 
m fixed incomes—annuitants, fund 
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holders nay f States, pensioners. They are paid: 
certain si. al with eve ry diminution tn the ralue it xpress 

they lose just so much of what they are fairly entitled to. In 
iew of the subject, therefore, it is quite clear that Gover: 

tis under highest of all moral obligations to see that 





the sir dues be not paid them in t deal 


less than it purports to be 


what is really worth a gr 


Whattlhbave hitherto said rel 
the bil! on your table—shail 


¢ dy 
tt dunes? 


es to the first question pro 
geld and 





pounded by {silver only be 
received tu payment of Severs As to the second 
inquiry, whether the revenue shall be kept by officers of our 
own. or by the whether in the shape 
of special or , so much has been said and so 
ably caid upon that head, against the aystem recommended by 
hat lam very little dispose d to trouble the eom 











aNKS, and, if in the fatter 


ncral deposits 








the Message, 





mittee with any additior remarks in regar.) to it. Were I 

driven to make a choice between the two plans referred to, I 

should, as al prese advised, 2reatly prefer that of a special ce 
] rimission. as at once the safest, the chen; 


nole—-as de parting tees from our previous cus 

‘£0 liable to the great practical objection ad 
ly to increase the already enormous and dispro 

tof the Exe sulive powes r. which, heyond all 
far exceeds any thing that was anticipated by the fonnd- 
ers of the Government, and sertously threatens tod listurb, if not 
tosubvert, the whole balance of the Constitution. I need not 
aay that [have no reference whatever to the present, or any 
other individual incumbe I speak ofthe onerationa of great 
general causes, and of a system whose effects are almost entirely 
independent i the will of man. Another very grave objection 
to the scheme reported by the committee is, its resemblance, 
or, at least, its fearful leaning, to that of a great political Bank 
of the United States, of which a justly celebrated report of one 








which are themselves 


iwhichit buys. But there isone class of 





of my predecessora upon this floor” demonstrated, some yeas 


ago, the dangers and inconveniences, as 1 nave always sup 
it, abe 5 
fthe Cor 
to adopt 

upon the country 





ysed. tothe 





iversal conviction Of ti epao ple 
shovad prefer the specia depos erys em to 


not vet 





prepared 





mitt MW Ways and Means, } am 
nense benefits have been conferred 








yer jue Tiv its prouuctive capital the large amounts Of pubi 
monry ch wovld otherwise have I nig r the ‘Vre 
eury. coesnotadmit ef a question. I will venture to .y be 


‘half century that has elapsed sin¢s 1789, 


avebeen the troitof whistroly paterral ar 


in the course © 
sounless mult 








els v r predecesseis, Mr. Dalios emong ther 
eel e been éceply impressed wuh this view of the sul 
ect com to have felt thernseives bound to render our 


its mildest form, is, in fa 
private property for public uses, as tittle bun 
meas possible to. ie community. Sir, whatever we p ay thi: 

{ policy OL pursuit © thei footsie}; saoy iurther, noone ca 

» that they are entitled to the gratitude ofthe country for th 

; and J, for one, am too sensit-le of the benefit to throw i 
away without very mature consideration, uniess under the pre 
sure Ola cogent necessity. 

But we have been toid, sir, that, far from being an innova 
tion, this mede of coilecting the public revenues was univer 
sal from the earliest times until the beginu'ng of the Tasi cen 
ury—that is to say, untilan age of philosophic hight and di 
fusive civilization, at which another good ol! plan, estabiished 
from time immemorial, the burning of witches and heretics, 
unhappily ceasod too. This coincidence certainly ap pears « 
! o be entitled to some consideration; the committee will see 
that, in the matter of innovation, guing back too far is at least 
as dangerous as going forward too rapidly. But there has bee: 
another reference to the examples of the past, which s'ruck mo 
still moie forcibly as a most apo say perversioa of the 
essonsolexperience. Sir, 1 do contess to you that, before any 
discussion had taken place in ethet partot this Capitol’on the 
subject before you—long before | had heard ef anv allusion to 

> Questor referved to the other day by my eloquent friend 
from New York, (Mr. Worrman,]—at the hare stating of th 
project in ite first conception and me lines, certal 
Images presel themselves to my mind, and have ever sin 
haunted it, In spite of all Tcoulddoto banishthem They were 
ideas that, in my simple way of considering such matter 
shocked and alarmed me; ideas of Roman conquest and Asiatic 
despotism. I thought of that most fearful of all things, a va 
empire with power centralized at 3ts capial, with commer 
centralizing by the inevitable course of trade, Which always ai 
every wheie tends to centralization at sume great ¢ mperlum, 
with its revenues collected only in geld and silver, to be hear 
ed, as wasthe way at Rome and Labylon, or Persepolis. | 
fancied I could see one of the procousuls or pra-tors—the ba 
haws of the Republic. as Montesquieu so justly calls them 

for example—going forth with that same Questor, sur 


syFtem of taxathos which, ¢ ven ti 
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Verres 
roun ied with an army of publicans, sr farmersof the revenue, 
» gather the dues of Rome in some devoied province 

Siciily—as dues were were wont to | ithered by the Sauay 
of that military com is to sey, wrung wit 
their blood from subjugated nations, whose pleasant place 
were laid waste without remorse, to glut the rapaciiy of eo 
suest. Sir, IT little imagined that such asystem would have 
been cited, nay, alluded to, in this age, exeept with a view 
inspire the horror and execration it is ko well calculated to ex 
cite. Roman example! “The Demon City,’ (as it has beeo 
well called by a writer of genius’) whore whole history, from 
beginning to end, is a tragedy far deeper and more dreadful 
than the tale of CEpidue or the Atridm, and lading, too, to a 
catastrophe of an awful political justice. Why, sir, there 
nothing m the annals of Mongolian conquest worse than the ra 
vages perpetrated by her consuls—by Mummius. Paulus ZEmi 
lius, Sylia—in some of the fairest and most civilized portions 
ftheearth. There were ‘Urishing countries whos fertili ty 
and population were exhaus ted bya pe rpetual d dy ain of cor 
and gladiators, to feed her lazy and licentious ; opulace, and 
amuse them with the unutterable atrocities of her amphithea 
tre And what was the end of ail this misrule? Weaknes 
poverty. desolation, barbarism—the Geth, the Vandal, the 
ITun. Wet, long before the footstep of a barbarian had been in 
pressed upon the soil of the empire, as Gibbon has well re- 
marked, long before that scourge of God, under whose horse 
hoofs the grass was said never to grew again, had been sentt 
avenge the wrongs of mankind, in the course of half a century 
after Constantine had founded a new Rome. whole tracts of fer- 
tile country had been completely depopulated and abandoned. 
Even of that paradise of all this earth, on which poetry and pa- 
negyric have been exhausted in every age, in all lange ages, the 
Campania felix, a very considerable portion was be comne.a 
waste. Nor, sir, was thisonly owing to the despotism of the 
Cosars, as an excellent writer has well observed, 
to this passage oi the “deeline and fa!l,” 
willdo welltoremark. There co- oper: ated with that mis 
venment acurse which has been said, and is thus proved, te be 
worse than “the Inclemency of the seasons and the | eaves ners 
of the earth$S—a decreasing currency. The supply of the pre- 
—— metals had been for upwards of (wo centuries continu- 
ily diminishing, while the quantity of them, sent in quest of 
‘apuvien to the East, to return no more, had been increasing in 
thesame proportion, and a revenue of 15 or 20,000,000/. was 
conatantly levied in gold and siver, to be expes.ded at a distant 
capital or on the frontiers. Thisimportant fact speaks volume 4 
to uson this subjec It is ur nquestionably true that one -of t 
greatest calamities of the dec lining empire wasa circulation i. 
minishing so frightfully that the pay of a general in the third 
century was nominally not higher than that of a private had 
been in the reign of Augustus So much for the Roraan Sub 
Treasury system, and the example of the Questor. 
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in reference 
and as this connie 





"Mr. McDuffie 
Meam, in 1831. 

Mr. Gallatin remarks of this cystem of Rub-Treas uries py 
sented asan alternative to a Bank of the United States, in bia 
celebrated pamphlet on that subject, that “ with the exception 
of the power of receiving private deposites, the object of whirt 
provision is not perceived, this je precisely the species of ie A- 
tional Bank which has been euggested in the President’s los 
Message, (1830.) The question whether the purchase orion 3 
would, as we think, be a charge on the Treasury, or prove, as 
geenia to be expected, a source of profit, is one of secon lary. im. 
pore. It is sufficient te observe i hat the issues of the State 
banks could not, nor indeed is it exp: cted they could, be checked 


by this plan.’ 
§ Ad. Smith, 


Report of the Committee of Weys aid 


+ Herder. ; Jacobs. Herder. 
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leads to fluctuations in the currency, and that brings me to con- 
sider the genera! effects of the creditsystem upon the prosperity 
of the country. 

I bezin by admitting that there is something in this objection, 
but by no means as much as is thought by persons who have 
not very attent vely considered the subject. Undoubrediy, 

our revenue, instead of being uoiierm, or at least varying very 
little from ear to year, be permitted to fluctuate extremely; if 
a great surplus, like that of which you disposed last year, Is to 
be allowed ever and anon to accumulate, wid then to be with- 
drawn from one depository, and scattered ameug many others, 
to be again suddenly withdrawn from them, and ultimately dis- 
wibuted without reference to the wants of commerce and the 
course of businesa, but on merely arbitrary principles, among 
the States; if such financial blunders are to be repeated often 
our future policy, we should do well to confine the effects of 
them within as narrow limits as possible; and even a system ol 
hoarding might, in such a case. perhaps, do less harm than all 
this vexatious irregularity and uncertainty. But, mm the first 
place, whoee fault was that? Whose legislation occ,sioned that 
prepusterous accumulation? Whose unequal and oppressive 
tariffs cxtorted from commerce the vast sums which were after- 
wards to be lavished upon it with such intoxicating eflects? 

Yours, sir, this House, this Congrees is responsible for whatever 
mischiefs grew outof that strange anomaly. Let the blame 
light upon the heads of the guilty. Ltrust in God we are net 
destined soon to see another such surpluses; and, if we should, 
most certainly I should expect preper precautions to be adopted 
to prevent is «perating again so powerfully to derange the bu- 
siness Of the country. But what sort of arzumentis it against 
the comparatively moderate depesites made in the ordinary 
course of things by the Government. to recompense the 
for their services as fiscal agents, and make taxation less op- 
pressive, that an normous accumulation like that referred to, 
80 capriciously disposed uf, so violently transferred from one 
place of deposite to another, produced much evil? Aid here, 
gir, | beg to ask gentlemen whether t has ever occurred to them 
to imagine what would have been the eflect, what would always 
be the effect, of such an accumulation, if ithad been in go'd and 
silver? What if our revennes should ever again amount to 
what they were in 1815?) Will any man underake to say that 
the abstraction froin the circulation of the commercia! world of 
go large asum as forty or filty millions of specie would not at 
any Uine © Casion a serious derangement of business and fall of 

rices abroad, atended with all the usual evils of suchfan event? 
shal! advert hereafier more particularly to the important sub 
ject of the supply of the precious metals for the purp se of 
commerce, but [here call the attention of the committee to a 
view of it that is entitled to their profound consideration. If } 
do not greatly err in all the conclusions to which I have been 
brought by my researches in this matter, no calculation can be 
mide of the effect which the adoption, I will not say of ihe “hard 
money system,’ but o! any system what ver, calling foramuch 
arcater demand of the precious metals, might have upon the 
mare of trade 

(Mr. L. here entered into a course of reasoning upon hisiori- 
cal facts, to show that the importance of these fli ctuations inthe 
paper currency have been very much overrated, &c.; after cou- 
cluding which, he proceeded as follows:] 

Sir, to the general dec!amation against banking we have to 
oppose the experience of the most prosperous nations m the 
world. Thereisa country, for instance, whose who'e curren- 
cy is of paper, and where one seldom meets with a piece of 
gold—whose banking companies, whether with or without 
charter, subjected to no resiraints or control but such as spring 
out of the vigilance of a free and eager competition, have, for 
upwarde of a century together, conducted their affairs with so 
much skill, integrity, and prudence, as notonly never to have 
occasioned any loss eitherto the public or the parties interest- 
ed, but, on the contrary, by the confession of all compe‘ent 

udges, to have conferred the greatest blessings upon beth—to 
3ave contributed more than any single cauee, perhaps than all 
other causes put together, to bring out, and develop completely, 
all the resources of the land—to foster industry, to animate en- 
terprise, and, by an abundant supply of the means of exchange, 
to turn ite caprial and labor to the greatest possible account— 
where, in addition to these economical advantages, they have 
contrived to exerciee a high moral control, a sort of censorial 

But, sir, another objection to the present system is, that it 
authority, over the community, and especially the humbler 
Classes of it, by bestowing rewards inthe shape of credit upou 
industry and economy, and lending upon good personal cha- 
racter as ifit were solid capital, and, through a system of cash 
aecountsand interest upon small deposites have given to the 
deserving laborer the combined advantages o! a Savings Bank 
anda friendly endoreer—a country which has made greater pro- 
gress, within the period mentioned, than any other in Europe, 
with an agriculture second (if second) only to that of Flanders, 
witha flourishing commerce, with manuiactures of the great- 
est extent and the most exquisite refinement—whose cities have 
almost kept pace with ours, whose whole face, in its gladness 
and beauty, bears testimony to the spirit of improvement that 
bas animated her: what country is that?) Scotland, sir. Every 
body has heard, or ought to have heard, of the Scotch system 
of banking; and 1 ask if any thing ean be more irreconcilable 
with the theories so confidently advanced ber+, than facts con- 
nected’'with its history? I know, sir, what may be said in re 
ply to this otherwise triumphant example. I am aware that 
the Scotch banks have, in times of pressure, been compelled 
to Jean upon the Bank of England; that objections have bee: 
made by high authorities, to the principles on which they have 
been conducted; and that other persons, admitting their un- 
questionable usefulness and success, have ascribed it to circum- 
atances which render the system an unfit model for imitation 
elsewhere. Beitso. But stil) it is banking—banking on the 
English plan, with a very inadequate supply, scarcely any sup- 
ply, of bullion—banking without limitation or control, without 
any reference or responsibility to Governmen banking, ina 
word, with all the defects imputed \o that system, in their most 
exaggerated forme. 

Bat if this example be not satisfactory, let us look at the ex- 
perience of the two other countries in which the system exists, 
and exists, as \:e are told, in its most vicious state—Engiand 
and the United States. Took at the resulte. I have no faith at 
allin speculative politics. A theorist in Government 1s as dan- 
gerouses a theorist in medicine, or in agriculture, &nd for pre- 
cisely the same reason—the subjects are too complicated and 
0 ote for simple and decisive experiments. 1 go for un- 
disputed results in the long run. Now, surely a philosophical 
inquirer into the history of the cammerce ana publie economy 

of nations, ifhesaw a people pre-eminently distinguished in 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Legare. 





those particulars above al! others, would be inclined to aser.be 
their superiority to what was peculiar in their institutions; at 
least whatever wight be his ideas a priori on such subjects, he 
would be verv slow to deny to any remarkable peculiarity in 
those institutions its full importance as one of the probable 
causes of the success which he witnessed, | 
ciearly show the contrary. Then, sir, by whatexampie are 
tohe guided in such matters, if not by that of England—by 
far the most magnificent manifestation that the world in any 
age of 1 has ever beheld, of the might and the grandeur of ct 
vilized life? Sir, I have weighed every syilable that Lutter: I 
express a deliberate conviction, founded upona patient iaquiry 
and a comparison, as complete as my limited knowledge has 
enabled me to make it, between the past and present condition 
of mankind, and between the great nation of which Lam speak- 





unless he co 





















ing, and those which surrourn! her. Sir, there is a lt be 
tween them—that narrow channel separate worlds—it Is an 


oceaii more than three thousand miles wide.  Tappealto any 
one who has been abroad, whether going from England to any 
part of continent be not descending immensely in the scale of 
civilization? 1 kuow, sir, that the word isan ambiguous conc. I 
kuow that in sume of the graces of polished society, in some ot 
the arts of an elegant imagination, that in the exact sciences and 
in mere learning and general intellectual cultivation, some na- 
tions have excelled, perhaps, inany equalled England. Buti 
that civilization which, as I have said before, it is the great 
end of modern political economy to promote, and which is im 
mediately connected with the subject before you—wuich at 
once spriugs out of and Jeads to the accumulation of capital, 
aud the distribution of wealth and comfort through al! classes 
ofa community, with an linmense of natonal 
p wer and resources—that civilization which enables man i 
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“wield these elements, and arm him with the force of ali 
their regions,’ which gives him dominisn over other 
creatures, and makes him emphatically the Lord of Uni 
verse—that civilization which consists not In music, pet in 
playing on the flute, as the Ath nian hero said, but in turning a 
emall city intoa great one—in that victorious, triumphant, ir 
resistible civilization, there is nothing recorded in the anna 
mankind that does noist K Into the shad-s of the deepest eclipse 
by the side of England [say nothing of her rece. achieve 
menison the land and the sea—ot her fleets, her a:roies, her 


subsidized allies. Look at the Thames crowdee with shipping 








visit her arsenals, her docks, her canals, her raiiwi Me 
factories, her mines, her waie!ouses, her roads, and 2e8— 
go through the streets of that wonderful metropolis, the bark, 


the emporium, and the exchange ol the whole world—converse 
with those merchants who conduct and control, as far as it is 
possible to control, the commerce of all nations, with those 
led pro 
go into that bank which ts the reposivory of the precious 
for all Evrope— consider its notes. as we!l as the | 
private bankers, aia premium every where, more va!uable 
ihan specie, symbols not merety ef gold, but of what is far more 
precious than gold, yea, than ine gold, of perfect good faith, 
ef unblemished integrity, of sagacious enterprise, of steadfast 
persevering Industry, of boundless wealth, of business co ex- 
ve with the earth, and ofal! these things possessed, « xer- 
, enjoyed, protected under a system of liberty chastened by 
the law which maiitains it, and of law softened and mirig: 
by the spirit of liberty which it breathes throughout. — Sir, 
know, as wellas any one, what compensations there are { 
this opulence and power, for it ts the condition of our bein t 
we ‘*buy our blessinga ata price.’ [knew that there are dis 
turbing causes which have hitherto marred, in some cegree, 
tho effect of this high and mighty civilization: but the hand of 
reform has been already applied to them, and every thing pro- 
mises the most auspicious results. Ihave iton the most un- 
questionable authority, because, from an unwilling witness, that 
within the memory of man, never were the laburing classes o1 
England so universally employed, and so comfortabiy situated, 
as at the beginning of the present year. * 

But T said that there was another nation that had secme exne- 
rience in banking and its effects. Sir, 1 dare not trust my- 
self to speak of my country with the rapture which I habitually 
feel when I contemplate her marvellous histc:y. But this | 
will say, thaton my return toi, after an absence of only four 
years, I was filled with wonder at all I saw and all} heard. 
What upon earth is to be compared with it?) I found New 
York grown up to almost double its former size, with the air 
of a great capital, instead of a mere Nourishing commercial 
town, as I had knownit. I listened to accounts of voyagesofa 
thousand miles in magnificent steamboats Gn the waters of 
those great lakes which, but the other day, I left sleeping in the 
primeval silence of Nature, in the recesses of a vast wiluernees; 
andl feltthat there is agrandeurand a majesty in this irresistible 
onward march of a race create’, as I believe, and elected to 
possess and people a continent, which belong to few other ob- 
jects, either of the moral or material world. We may become 
so much accustomed to such things that they shall make as 
litle impression upon our minds as the glories of the heavens 
above vs; but looking on them lately as with the eye of the 
stranger, I felt what a recent English traveller is said to have 
remarked, that, far from being without poctry, as come have 
vainly alleged, our whole country is one great poem. Sir, it is 
so; and if there be a man that can think of what is doing in al! 
paris of this most blessed of all 'ands, to embellish and ad- 
vance it; who can contemplate that Jiving mass of intellizence, 
activity, and improvement, as it roils on in its sure ani steady 
progress to the uitermort extremities of the West; who can see 
scenes of savage desolation tra:.sformed, almost wiih the eudden- 
ness of enchantment, into those cf fruitfulness and beauty. 
crowned with flourishing ci ies, filled with the noblest of al] 
populations; if there be a man. I eay, that can witness all this 
passing under his very eyes, without feeling his heart beat high, 
and his imagination warmed and transported by ir, be sure, sir, 
that the raptures of song exist not for him; he would listen in 
vain to Tasso or Camoens, teliing a tale of the wars of knights 
and crusaders, or of the discovevery and conquest of aiother 
hemisphere. 

Sir, thinking a8 Ido of theeethings—not doubting, for a mo- 
ment, the infinite superiority of our race in every thing that 
relates to a refined and well ordered pubiic economy, and in 
all the means and metruments of a high social improvement, it 
rtrikes me as of all peradoxes the moet eingular,to hear fo- 
reign examples seriously proposed for our imitation in the very 
matters wherein that superiority has ever appeared to me to be 


manufacturers who fillevery market with their unrive 
ducts- 
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unquestionable, 





The reflection has occurred to me a 


most 
housand times in travelling over the contiuentot Euiope, as I 


passed though filthy, ill-paved villages, turough towns in 
Which there is no appearauce of an improvement haying been 
made since ‘he Reformation, as IF have looked at the wreiched 


hove. of the pour peasaut or ardean, or seen him at his labors 
with his clumsy imp! ments and coa gear—whata change 
would take piace in the whole aspect of the country,if it were 
‘ 
' 








© fll into the hands ef Americans for a singe generation! 
Butis it paper mo ind the credit system: alone that have 
achieved all these wonders?) Ido not say sv. sir; but can you 
say, can any one presume to say, that they have not done much 
of alithis! Tknow thatthe carcinal spring and source of our 
success 1s freedom—treedom with the peculiar character that 
belongs to 4 in our race—treedom of thought, treedom of 
speech, freedom of action, freedom of commerce, freedom not 
merely from the oppressions, but from those undue restraints, 
and that impertinent interference of Government in the inte 
resis properiy belonging to individuals, which stand in the 
way of all improvement in the nations of continental Europe 
[tts this vita! principle, the animating element of social equa- 
lity, tempered and sobered by a profound respect for the autho- 
riy of laws, and for the rights of others, and acting upon that 
oher promvent characteristic of the Anglo-Norman race, the 
strong dusuinct of property, with the personal independence 
and personal comfort that belong to it, that explains our unri- 
Valled and astonishing progress. Butof this rational. diffusive 
libeity among a people so intelligent as ours, the credit svstera 
is the natural trmt, the mseparabie companion, the necessary 











means and instrument. [> is part and paicel of our exis- 
tence. Whoever beard of crepitin a cespousm or anarchy? 
ks iinplies confidence—conficence In yourself, confidence in 
your ieighber, onfidence in your Government, confidence in 
ul ninisiratiog of the laws, confidence in the sagacity, the 
litegrivy. the discretion of those with whom you have to deal; 






lence, in a word, m your destiny ind your fortune, in the 
| fortune of the country to which you belong; 

ag, { inthe case of a great national debt. It is the 
fruit. Psay, of all thatts most precious in civilized life, and to 
quatre) with it isto be ungrajeful to God for some of the great- 
eet blessings lie has vouchsafed to man. Compare Asia with 
tthe former from time 











Burope: ti ¢ has been the usage 
Ime momal, because itis slavish, oppressed, and bardvarous; 









and at is curious to see theeffeet of Euglish laws in breaking up 
(as they are doing) tiat system in Hindostan. Depend upon it, 
sir, all such ideasare ucterly alien to our way of thinking—to 


all ihe habitudes of cur people, and all the interests of the 


coun ry. My friends from beyond the mountains are familiar 
with (be gieat principle, the magical effect of credit in a young 
aid progressive country. They know what miracies are 
wrought by a small advance of money to enable enterprise and 


industry to bung into culuvaiion a virgin soil. They koow 
hoy soon the treasures Of its unwort ferulity enable them to 
pay off a loan of that sort with usurious Interest, and make 
thém proprietors of estates rising in value with the lapse of 
every momen, Compare the great Western country new with 
Whati! wastwenty years aco—sell it sub hasfa—aad compuie, 
if the powers of arithmetic wWHlenable youto do so, the aug 
of ts riches. Sir, this is one of the phenomena of 
one slits tonto which attenuon has hardy ever been called-- 
the manner nm which the mere increase of population acts upon 
the value of propery To be struck with the prodigious re- 
ults procueed in this simple way. yeu have cou'y to compare 
tnvate! taxable property in Ponneylvania and New York, 
t was returned tor direct taxation in 1799, with the returns 
4 the same property for the same purpose in 1513, after an in- 
terval of only fourteen years*—you will see how it is that our 
people have been enriched by debt, and “by owing, owe not”’— 
how, wih a balance of payments almost continuaily against 
them fromthe first settlement of the country, they have grown 
n riches beyond all precedent or parallel. You will- appre- 
ciate all the blessings of the credit system, and imagine, per- 
haps, how this wonderful progress could have been impeded 
and embarrassed by the difficulties of a metallic circulation.? 
Bur the fluctuations of the curreney—the ruitous irregula- 
rities of bank paper! Why, sir, [have already shown they be- 
long tocommerce itseli; not to the means which it employs, 
and that there is no remedy for them. Bunt, after all, what is 
the sum of the evil?) Look again at general resuits. Teli me 
not that reactions produce fewer disasters, or less extensive de- 
rangemenis of money and circulation, in countries whose busi- 
ness is principally metallic. It may be so; but what does that 
prove? If you never soar, you will be in no danger of falling, 
certainly; but then, 
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Serpit hur tutus nimium timidus que proceliz. 

A co-cartmay be a very sxfe contrivance for the tottering foot- 
steps of infancy; but is it thus that inanly vigor is to Le trained 
for the dust and heat of the Olympic race? Sir, it is the condi- 
tion ofall that is grand and awakening in nature, to be some- 
what wild and irregular. In the moral world, especiaily, peril 
and difficulty are the price which Providence exacts of us for all 
great excellence and ail eminent success. It is in struggling 
with them that the heroic virtues which elevate and purify bu- 
manity are called forth and disciplined; and it is precisely be 
cause onr people have been trained in that stern school that 
they have effected more, and are now able to effect more, with 
equal means, than any other in the world. Sir, it is not our 
currency only that is obnoxious to the imputaiion of irregula- 
my. What is Democracy; popular government itself? Tlow 
often has it fallen to my lot to defend it by the very considera. 
uwons which T now urge on a kindred topic, when foreigners 
have speken to me of the disorders that have occasionally 
checkeredour history. When they exaggerated the imy ortance 
of euch events. I] have reminded them that ali human inetitue 
tions must have their imperfections; end that itis by their gene- 
ral effects in a long course ofexperience, not by cecueional acci- 
dents, however ewiking and in:portant, that they are to be 




















judged. Thatthe absence of resizaint, which leads to occasional 
licentiousness, fosters that bold, robust, energetic, aud adven- 





turous spirit, and that habit of haughty self reliance, and inde- 
pendent judgment, which are the very soul of Republican go- 
vernmert; which bave rendered that form of government, 
wherever it has existed, so illustrious for heroic achievements, 
and has mav'e every era of liberiy in the history of mankind, 
even in its most imperfect form. an era of flourishing prosperity 
and progress, Sir. encha people, ax has been eaid of beings ofa 
higher order, “live throughout, vital in every part;’ : 


t Mr. Gallatin’s pamphi:t, p. 68, 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Legare. 








All head they Jive, all heart, all eve, all ear, 

Ali intellect, all sense. 
This ia the great secret of our superiority, and of that of every 
free people; not the forms of aconstitution, not the outlines of 
& system, hol mere organization, but the principle of life, the 
all pervading animation and vitality thet informs the whole 
body politic, and gives it the warmth, and strength and activity, 
the winning graces and expressive countenance of a m m- 
stead of the cold and repulsive stilluess of a painted corpse 
Jury trial is another of these irregularities—liable, undoubted: 
ly, to much criticism in detail, and ecarcely susceptible, as a 
juridical institution, of a strict defence in th.ory—yet 
should we .hisk of areformer that should propose to t 
abolition of a sysiem so full of praciical good, because it was 
unknown until recently anywhere but in Engiand, and olten 
leads, as {t certainly has of:en led, to great abuse and injustice? 

But, then, it seems our banking sysiem is an innovation, in 
tro luced only a century and a half ago, and deviates from the 
primitive moJel of the Bank of Amisterdam-—the Aonest sys 
tem, as it is called—-and thet, instead of lending money, itlends 
merely credit. . 

(Mr. L. here went at some length into an argument to show 
the futility of the suggestion of the bauking system being au 
innovation; showing that itis one of those innovations which 
had their origin at that great epoch of human improvement, 
When mankind ceased to cut each other's throats for differ- 
ences in religion, and begaa to make war fer colonies and com- 
merce, &c.] h 

With a population, then, increasing at the rate of four to fiv 
per cent. a year, and with an accumulation of capital and pro 
luctive powér proportionably greater, 1 hold it to be utterly ab- 
surd to talk of anything likeametallic currency in the United 
Btates. There is no possible means of procuring ii; aud,it by 
any means it could be procured, I venture to affirm that ou 
people would get rid of it in the course of afew years, though 
all the penal iaws of Spain against the exportation of gold and 
silver should be re-enacied here—laws which were passed wih 
no other effect,even in that country, but to show the utter futi- 
lity of such legislation. J say, sir, that, with their present hab 
of aciive en'erprise and strict economy, the American people 
would export the precious metals as fast asthey were imported, 
beyondaby amount of them which might be absolutely neces 
sary fur the domesiic exchanges of the country, and they 
would dosu, because gold and silver would be of more use 
abroad in purchasing cominodities, and would be wholly su- 
pr rfluous at home, where payer would do as well. If you put 
down “the banks,” it would have no effect but to set up some 
thing worse in their place, in the shape of private yx 
There are some things over which the most despotic lawg 
are unable to exercise any control; and one of them, as ai! ex 
perience shows, is this commerce in bulliqy. 






































Sir, it has beea said that the only advantage of a paper cu 
rency consists in is eheapness. Jam, by no means, as you 
may gather from What I have said, ready to admit this; but, 


supposing it to be true, is that saving really an unimportant 
matter? Mr. Gallaun, ina pamphlet of singular abiliy.t has, 
as l conceive, fallen into a grave error on this subject, whieh it 
is so much the :nore iniportant to rectily, as I perceive thar | 
has misled others more disposed than himself to turo a specu! 
uve error into a piactical mischief. Hestaies ‘he whole bene 
fitderived from the use of ;aper, mistead of the precious metals, 
in the United Staies in 1530, including, under the name of cir- 
culation, private Ceposites in the banks, as they ought undoubt 
edly to be, at about five millions of dollars a year, Thais ire 
that, according to principles admitted by Mr. Gallatin, the pro 
gress of the country, bosh in wealth and populauen. «a the last 
seven years. woul! require a very considerable addition to be 
made to this estimate, in orderto a correct application of I to 
our actual condition. But, sir, it appears to me teat the esti- 
mite was made on data altogether erroneous. Tn the first place, 
the quantity of curreicy, if it were metalic, necessary to the 
circulation of this country, Was prodigiously underrated, Fi 
reasons that need not be stated) here, it is fund that o g 
amount of mesallic curreney Coes not crenlaie as rapes 
anequal amount of paper, and, t.erciore, that more of it is, 
ceteris paribus, required to do the same busivess. | Bur wih 
out going into such minnte inquiry here, why should the Unit 
States, with sixteen millions of inhabsant-. avd refatively th 
moat active trade, both foreign and domestic, ta the world, and 
with extraordinary }oductive power ot all sors. not need at 
the very least hali theciveulaiion necessary in Trance, with 
only double their population, and not half their midustry? The 
strese that ought to be Jaid on this latter cireumetance may be 
illustrated by comparing Asia with Europe in this particucar 
doub'e the population in the former, possessing. accuraing to 
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the most accurate researches, oniy ove filth the quantity of 


gold and silver, which, in addition to paper of all sorts, is re 

quired in the latter Now, the circuiation of France was. be 
fure the first revolution, set down by Neckar at £88 660,000; 5 
and Thiers, in his history of thatevent, makes a similar esti- 
mate 4 Its present ammount cught,in reference to the increase 
oft her capital and population, t» be at least 600.000 000 col- 
lars; and, accordingly, as Was observed by one of my colleagues, 
{Mr. THompsoy,] it is stated at that, on good authorty T | Mr 
Rothschild, in his examination before the Committee o° the 





House of Commons in 1532, mentions the paper circulation of 


the Bank of France as amounting to 750,000,000 francs Ac 
cording to this, then, we should require, ou the lootngof popu 
Jation alone, at least 300,000,000 dollars. So much for the 
amount; now tor the loss upon it. 

Mr. Gallatin considers ic oly as soimuch interest on dead 
capital, and even the interest he puts at an exceedingly low 
raie. But I apprehend the difference to the country between 
having a vast Inert mass of gold and silver as currency, and 
turning it into productive capital, must be ceiermined, not 
in reference to interest merely, but to the profit of siock laid 
out in active induetry, which is nowhere in this country less 
than ten per cent. and in the gieat majority of cases, the new 
States and all included, nearer double tiiat amount on an ave- 
rage. You see, then, sir, what an enermous loss a merallic cur- 
rency Woull be to the nation, without taking into account its 
wear avdicar Look back at the half century that h s passed 


away, anisay what that loss would have been, on principles oF 


compound interest, from the beginning up to the present cay. 
owneties 

3 Consi‘eratione on the Currency and Banking of the United 
Btater. Philadelphia. 1831. 

$ Bee xn article in Brack wood’s Migazine, for last February, 

’ Burke’s Letter on the Fren¢h Revolution. 

*Tbeiers’s Hist. de Ja Revolution Francaise, v. 5, pp. 24 








Why, sir, it exceeds all powers of calculation, nay, of imagi- 
nation. Do not cuppose for a moment, thet so important, so 
palpable a truth, although never stated in abstract terms, or as 
a general proposition, has not occurred to the people of the 
United States. The¥ have frit it, wisheut perceiving it; they 
have acted on it, without reasoning about it; they have per- 
lectly well comprehended the real uses of money, without stu- 
dying the principles of currency; and they have preferred paper 
as a circulating medium, to gold and silver, because it was 
better for their purposes than gold and silver, on the simplest 
inaxims of prudence and economy. You may depend upen it, 
this conclusion is as deeply rooted as itis just. You will never 
be able to shake it. All your policy will be of no avail, as all 
legislation will be for ever vain Which comes into conflret with 
the genius of a people, especiaily In matters co deeply and 
visibly affecting their private interest. The barbarian, who, in 
his impotent rage, threw fetters into the Hellespont, and 
scourged its foaming billows, did not wage a more insane war 
against the nature of things 

But we are told that ifit is an experiment, that hasbeen pro- 
posed to us, we need not be alarmed at i, because we are acc us- 
tomed to experiments, and successful ones; that our Constitu- 
Usnitselfisa mereexperiment Sir, Pdeny it utterly, and he 
that says so shows me that he has either not studied at all, or 
studied to very little purpose, the history and genius of our in- 
sututions. ‘The great cause of their prorperone resulis—a cause 
which every one of the many attempts since vainly made to 
imitate them on this continent or in Europe only demonsuates 
the more clearly—is precisely the contrary. It is because our 
lathers tnade no experiments, and had no experiment tu make, 
that their work has stood. They were forced, by a violation of 
their historical hereditary rights under the old common ate of 
their race, to dissolve their connection with the mother country. 
Their externa’, their federal relations were of course changed, 
andin that respect, and in that respect only, they were com- 
petted to do their best inthe novel situation In which they stood 
What relates, therefore, merely tothe union of the States is all 
ihat gives the least countenance to this superficial idea of an 
“experiment” which has done somuch to misguide the specu- 
latlons of some vigionary minds upon these important matters. 
Even inthis respect, however, an attentive study of our history 
will show that strong federal tendencies existed, and had, fre- 
quently, on former occasions, manifested themselves.* But the 
whole constitution of society in the States, the great body and 
bulk of their public ja’. with all its maxims and principles, all 
that is repubhiean, in short, in our institutions, remained after 
the Revolution, and remains now, with some very subordinate 
niodifications, whet it was from the beginning. Our writien 
cons itutions do nothing but consecrate and fortify the “ plain 
rules ef ancient liberty,’ handed down with Maena Charta from 
the earliest history of our race. It is nota piece of paper, sir, 
it is not a few abstractions engrossed on parchment, that mak- 
free Governments. No, sir, the taw of /iberty must be inscribed 
on the heart of the citizen; the word, if I may use the expression 
without irreverence. must become flesh; you mus’ have a whole 
people trained, disciplined, bred, vea, and born, as our fathers 
were, to institutions like ours. Before the colonies existed, the 
p< tition of right, that Magna Charta ofa more enlightened zge, 
had been presented n 1628 by Lord Coke and his immortal com 
peers. Our founders brough: it with them, and we have not 
gone one step beyond them. They brought these maxims of 
civ yorty, notin their libraries, but in the:rseuls; not as phi- 
losophical pratth—not as barren generalities, but as rules of 
conduet; as a symbol of public duty and private right, to be ac. 
heredto with religious fidelity; and the very first pilgrim that 
set his foot upea the rock of Plymouth stepped torth a Livinc 
CONSTITUTION! armed atall points to defend and to perpetuate 
the liberty to which he had devoted his whole being. 

Itonly remains for me to advert briefly to one or two addi- 
tioval topics, and Ihave done. It bas been argued us if the 
currency given to bank paper in this country were due almost 
exclusively to the countenance which Government affords it, 
by receiving i! in payment of public dues Certarnly, sir, the 
patronage of Government is an imporant concurmng cause of 
his cred true that it is essential to it. What does 

4 Rowhehild owe to the Governments of Eurone 
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ithouse to whichall the Governments on the continent are 
tiged to have recourse in their financial exigencies? And 
here let me call the attention of those who declaim eo vehe- 
gainst the agency of banking corporations, te the fact, 
nighty house, with its scarcely less than royal influ- 
ence and splendor, like most of the other establishments of the 


same | tin Enurepe, is no corporation at all, but a mere pri- 
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vate parinership; and to the additional faet, that this colossa! 
fortune fas been amasse:! in littl more thana single genera- 


iu, by anechsecure persen, born ina corner of the Jucen- 
S rasse o! Prank fort on the Maine. ane his four cons. Doyou not 
ee, then, sir, that the odionscommon places about “the money 
power,” and “the political powers,” ether have no meaning, 
orapp y with all their force to every accumulation of capiial, 
and all the great resultsof modern commerce? The “m iiey 
ower,’ Loresum~. signifies “the power of money.”’ which is 
widely diffused in (his country. thanks to the protection of equal 
jaws, und which will exist and continue to bave its influence so 
long as those Jaws shall protect it from confiscation. whether it 
shall borrow the creditof the Government. or the Government 
shail berrow Its credit. T) is seareely necessary to notice an 
idea, analogous to the last, which has heen very much insisted 
on, and that is, that the commerce of New York has been built 
up by Governmentcredits. Why, sir, this does appear to me 
too extravagant to need exposure. New York has been 
built up by her unquestionable natural advantages, and there 
is no measure of this Government—there is only one event that 
can possibly deprive her of her immense commercial aseen- 
dancy—the dissolution of the Union—that.and nothing but that, 
can do it. Commerce, as I have already remarked, leads evey 
where to centralizition: lonk at Liverpool—look at Havre, the 
last, ina hard money country. But on this head there is a 
very important consideratian, which has been urged with all 
his admirable eloquence by one of my colleagues in the Senate, 
{Mr. Preston ] If this concentration of commercial business 
at that city be injurious to the others now, what will it become 
if, by colecting the revenue in gold and silver, and thus mak- 
ing gold and silver mere merchandise. you add to the disadvan- 
taces of centralization ail the difficulties of precuring coin; 
make New York the ereat specie martet; and render the whole 
country tributary to the money changers of Wail street? 
Sir, a word more to -he South, and for the Routh: When 
your system of protection was stil] in all ite vigor; we (1 mean 
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the people of South Carolina) sent you a protest against fite 
principles and teiidency, which contained, among other objec- 
lions to it, one that deserves to be repeated here. We told you 
that we depended absolutely upon commerce—commerce on 
the largest scale—commerce carried on as it has been for the 
last half century, with an ever-increasing production, provoking 
and Creating an ever-increasing consumption, and permitting ue 
to send a million (now @ millionand a half) of balee of cotton 
into the market, without any danger of a giut. We told you 
the staple commo:lities, especially the pnucipal one which we 
produced, were among the very few in the production of which 
slave labor can enter to competition with free. We reminded 
you that great revulsions in trade sometimes arose from ap- 
parently slight causes, and that, however far it might be trom 
your purpose, or even your apprehensions, it was possible that 
your legislation might occasion us the Joss of our foreign mar- 
ket, our only resource; that the result of iat loss to ua would 
be poverty and utter desolation; that our pane, in despair; 
would emigrate to more fortunate regions, and the whole framé 
and constitution of our society would be seriously impaired and 
endangered, if not dissolved entirely And we adjmed you not 
to persist in a course of legislation of which the benefits to your- 
selves, even were they unquestionable, were nothing in com- 
parison of the danger to which they exposed us—a danget 
Which, however contingent or remote, involved our whole ex- 
istence, and could nut be contemplated witheut well-founded 
alarm. Sir, repeat to you now—I repeat to the representa- 
tives of the whole South on this floor—the words then addressed 
to the House on a different subject. Let well alone. | Resist 
this uncatled-for innovation, of which ro one can foresee the 
whole extent nor the ultimate resnits. Mark what your Secie- 
tary of the Treasury hastold you in the very paper in which he 
reveals the project on the table—you PRODUCS TOO MUCH CoT- 
ton. Gohome, gentlemen of the South, and tell your people 
that (heir successiul industry is a vice; that the fertility of their 
soil isa curse; that their excessive production occasions disor- 
ders in the State; and that the remedy for our troubles.is, that 
they should live on shortcommons. Let them co-operate with 
our political economy, by depriving themselves of the little mer- 
cantile capital they have; let them abolish those corporations to 
which people, who cannot themselves do business with the 
widow aud the orphan, have contriuuted their means -for the 
accommodation of con merce; let them but do this, and their 
docility will be admirab!oe, and shall have our approbation. 

Sir, before Ltake my scat, there is one other — that I feel 
it my duty to advert to—I mean to the supposed injurious ef- 
fects of bai.king institutions upon the laboring classes of se- 
ciety. Although }have nodoubt but that there are many de- 
fects in the Consti(ution,as well as the management of thoge insti- 
tu‘ions in this eountry,and should be most willing to co-operate, 
if occasion served, in reforrming them, I have no hesitation in 
acquitting them at least of this charge. Who that has ever 
heard of ‘he relation between capital and labor, between wages 
and profits, but must see at once that tt is unfounded; and, ac- 
cordingly, Hume objects to banks that, by their iseues, they 
raise wages,asd so hurt the manufacturing interests of a na- 
tion. Ihave already remarked, shat one of the effects of an in- 
creasing curreney isto makea distribution of the wealth of so- 
ciety more favorable to the industrious classes of it—to oon- 
fiscate, in a manner, the property of those who live on fixed in 
comes, for the henefit of those who produce the commodities 
on which those incomes are laid out. It ts for this reason that 
the radicals of England—Mr. Atwood, for example—are all 
strenuous advoca'es of paper money, and even of inconvertible 
paper. The idea that the poor are to gair. by a return tua me- 
tallic curreney is. so far as 1 know, confined to their friende in 
this country, whose zeal is certainly greater than their know- 
ledge. 

lt is true, sir, that among other disadvantages attending fre- 
quent fluctuations in the currency, itissaid that waces are the 
last thing that rises ina case of expansion. And that may be 
so in countries where the supply of labor is greater than the 
demand, but the very reverse is most cettainly the faet here, 
where the demand, especially when stimulated by any extraor- 
Cinary increase, real or fictitious, of capital, is alwaye greater 
than the supply. All ) rice is a question of porcer, or relative 
necessity between two parties; and every body knows that, in 
a period of excitement here, wages rise Immediately, and out 
of all preportion more then any thing else, because the popula- 
Uon of the country is entirely inadequate to its wants. During 
the last vear, for inctance, the price of labor became so'rxertn- 
tant, that sume of the most fertile !and in South Carolina, rice 
fiel’'s, which have been culivated for a hundred yeats, were 
in danger of being abandoned, from the impossibility of paying 
forit. Sir. asa Southern man, Lrepresent equally rent, capi- 
tal, and wages, which are all confounded in our estatet; ard I 
protest against attempls to array, without cause, without a 
color of pretextor plausibility, the different clasees of society 
against one another. aeif, in such a countryas this, there could 
be any natural hostility or any real distinstion between them— 
a country in which all the rich, with hardly an excep'ion, have 
been poor, and all the poor may one day be rich—a country in 
which binking inst tutions have been of immenée service, 
precisely because they have been most needed by @ people 
who all had their fortunes to make by good character and in- 
dustrious habits. Look at that remarkable picture—re 
markable not asthe work of art, but as a monument Of history 
—which you cee in passing through the rotundo. Two out of 
five of that immortal commitiee were mechanics, and snch 
inen!* In the name of God, eir, why should any one study to 
pervert the natural good sense and Kindly feelinge of thie mo. 
raland noble people—to infuse into their minds a sullen envy 
towards one another, inetead of that generous emulation 
which every man in their situation is fitted to inepire+-to 
breathe into them the spirit of Cain, muttering deep curves and 
meditating desperate revenge against hie brother, because the 
emoke of his sacrifice hae ascended to Heaven before his own! 
And do not they who treat our indumrious classes as if they 
were inthe same dehased and wretched condition as the 
of Europe, insult them by snch an odious comparison? hy, 
rir, you do not know what poverty ie. We have no poor in 
this country. inthe sense in which that word is ured abroad. 
Every laborer, even the most humble, in the United States, 
soon hecomes a capitalist, and ever, if he choose, a proprietor 
of land; for the West, with all its boundless fertility, 1s open ‘to 
him. How can any «ne dare totompare the mechanics of thie 
land (whose inferiority in any eubstanhtial particular, in intelli. 
gence, in vircue, in wealth, w the orlrer classes of our society. J 
have yet to 'eatn) with that race of eutcasis, of which se terrifie 


"Franklin and Sherman, signers of the Declayation, 
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-the poorof Europe? a 
of whom famine and 
lly; inany of whom are 
vithout acountry, without 
y only by the terrors of 
perpetual war with it Poor 

the name of t they may be 
neumes tempted to break their chains, in order that, aftera 





noul morals, v 





God! and may 
its penel code, and to live in 








mei! mocke liberty, t 








Jow days of starvationin idleness or dissipation, they may be 
‘ ven Dick to theirs nh et ake them up acain, heavier 
{ nore vai l th 2 1 be re severe | 6 it t is be chu A y 
pressed, from nature, from the common air, an lt light of 
s\ knowing y by heareay that the fie are green, 

iat tha birds sing, and thatthere isa perfume in flowers.? 


nd is it with a race, whor he 
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Purope have thus degraded beneath the condition of humanity, 
iat the advocates, ns, the protectors of our working- 
rien, presume to cor hem? Sir, it isto treat them with 
nat wi hould revolt, ai srevolt, Just 
re [left Charleston, there was a meeting called for some 
rpose, which was regarde y the people of that city as ur 
voravie to redler There was mething, I suppose, In 
proces gs which looked to the invidieus distincuon of 
ich T have been speaking; for it led, as | have heard, to an 


presdion ¢ which 
wondered 


Cias8es, 


nument 


from one Of our mechanics 
mo and 1 | ! 


He said he 


by addressing to the industrieu 


+ ruck mie a3 no praise 
y 


ynat cova be meant 





particularly, all inflanmmatory appeals against the institutions 
the conntry as if they were not a par f the community 
much interested in 1 order and peace as any other—as 1 
had ne ties sympathy o: connection with their tellow 
citizens—abuve all, asit they had not intelligence or knowledge 





ough to take care of their own interests, bui were reduced t 
tate of perpetual pupilage aud infancy, and needed the offi- 
ms protection of sell-constitued guardians! Sir, that was 

Lsentiment worthy of afreeman, and which may be recorded, 
tth hmor, an y the sayings of heroes 
Mr. Chairman, I thank the cor ittee for the attention with 

which it has honored ine I have long; but I 





mined i Was 





ill of the subject, which appears o be one of vast im 
riance, in a}! its bearing: I woken what J felt and 
iought, without reference to part ti will sav one word 


hose with whom Ihave generally acted on this fo 


lhave 


ardihat some ot them disaporove this measure, bat are d 
po-ed to vete for it to oblige their friend Sir, this 1s a stranze 
da xvrea siake f tto be a fatthfulcoun 
rr Let them reme ach which the great 


{ } lis ti the mouth 
}fad thou | shoo} 
When! 


Or turned ar Vea ¢ jout imy face! 


atic a pause 
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fn Senate, January 31, 338—On the Sub-Treasury bi 

Let the Governinent atiend to its own business, and let ihe 
peopie atiead totheirs.’ 

‘Lectihe Government take care that it secures a sound cur 
c yp for Ms oy use, and let 1 ieave al] the rest to the Siates 
uid to che peo} 

Chese Ominous sentences, Mr. President, have been ringing 


ny 4s ever since they were uttered yesterday by the mem- 











Le. from New York. Let the Government take care of itself, 
a’ letthe pe > take care of themselves This is the whole 
cecinl: and policy of the Adoumistration at the present mo 





ertical moment, and un this great and all-absorbing question of 


Sir, this isan il-boding announcement. It has nothing of con 
Folation solace, or of hope in it 

It will carry through all the wsses Of ColNMerce and business 

ung but more discouragemen’ and deeper fears; and yet! 

3 repelition tii ivatrenewed exhibitor ” the same 

pun which was breathed by the Message and the bill of the 


ist sexton, of which thts bill is also full, and which 

ated all the recommendations and all the measures of Govern 
ment since May. Yet that Lam noi, even yet, so fa 
miillar With i, so accustomed to bear such sentiments avowed, 
her groping in thick 
in regard tothe true objects of 


duties of C. ngress under it, or eise 


has per- 





s that they cease to astonish m- lamei 
aud palpable d ess myself 
} 


the Constitutina, and the 





arki 








these principles of public policy, thus declared, are at war with 
HOKL Positive and urgent ov auons 
The Lonorable member made other observations Inéicative of 


he same genera ne of politicat feeling 
pics of commendation of the bill 
is to shelter the Administration from that shower of imputa- 
ms, a3 he expressed the idea, which would always beat upon 
ji as tt beats now, when disasiers should happen to the currency 
Indeed! And why id the A iministration, now or ever, be 
shelreved from that shower? is not currency a subject over 
d duty o rnmentextend? Is not Go 
verament justly respousib'e for its condition? Is it not, of neces 
wholly and er reiy urmler the control and regula ion of po 

ical powcr? Js it net a matte gard to which, the peop! 


Among his chosen 
before us, a prominent one 








shor 


vhich the power an Gov: 


r,iu re 


cannot, by any possibility, protect themselves, any more than 
they can, by their own individual efforts, supersede the necessily 


oftine exer 





se by Goverament of any other political power? 
What can the people do for themselves, to improve the curren 
cy? Sir, the Government is juet!v answerable for the disasters 
of the currency, saving alwavs those accidents which cannot at 
al! times be foreseen or provided against, It is at least answer 
ible for its own neglect, if it shal] be'guilty of it, 1m not exercis 
ing al) its constitutional authority for the corre: tien and restora 





tion of thecurrency. Why doesit, how cani., shrink from this 
responfibiirty? . Why does it seek not the !aurels of victory. not 
the re yutation, even of manly contest, but the poor honors of 

udied and e age rescape? Sir, it never can escape. The com- 


mon ease cf ali met pronounces that the Gover 
onght to be, and mi be, answerable for the regu 
curreicy of the c that it ~— to abide, and must abid 
L ings ofthe et orm of imputation, so long as it turns its 
1poen this mornmentous que aie and seeks to shelter i'se!| 
sifes and the vaults, the celis and the caverns, of a Bub 
Treasury cystem 

Fut ofall Governments that ever existed, the present Admi- 
iaicaQonbhas least excuse for withdrawing &s care from the 


ment Is, and 
ation of the 
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‘urrency, or shrinking from Ks just responsibility in regard 
i. ) ; 
lis prdecess i h fuotsiet professe » trea : 
lerfered, fata erfered with that su ite 
ference was, and has been, tire producuve Lune I sa8- 
ters. Didthe A nistration disclaim power over the curren 
cy in 1833, when it ren he deposites? And what meant 
ail its subsequent transactions, ail its prole ms, and a Bt 
fol tur that beuttercurrency which it promised i, in truth, 
nt hold iiself responsible to the people of the United States 
i + i irre y From it olthe i 4 \- 
I ito the tast, there w i if there was 
at 31 in Which th ty Was nota 
k i, prumises of high Improvement put forth, or loud 
‘ *rit asserted for rents already conterte It pre 
fessed to erect the great temple of its glo On Improvements 














of the currency 

And, sir, the better curreacy, which has been so long pro 
mised, was acurrency the Government, a currency 

r the peuple li wa r the uve of revenue merely, t 
tor the ase of the whole merce, trade, and business of tt 
nate w, When the whole industry ISLAPSS, 
bor of ilry is harassed and distressed by the eviis 
brought pon us by tte own interference, Goveriment talks 
with all possible coolness of the great a:lvantage It w t 
adopt a system Wut hall shield itself from a thik 
swower Nputations It disclaiins, It renounces, ita 
iduties, and then seeks an Ingloriot elter in its 
want of power lo relieve ic People 

Ve demand the better currency; we insist on the tuldiiment of 
the high and fatter) romises; and surely there er wasa 





Government on the face ot the earth that could, with less pro 
priety, resiet the demand; yer we refuge in a bold, 
cold, and heartless denial of the competency of its own corsti- 


tutional powers. It falls back from its own u and 


gee IL seek 


sertakings 


















flatly contradicts its Owm pretensions. In n pinion, it can 
find no refuse where the pub! vaice will not reach it. There 
no shelter, Bwirtie the times last, loto which Govern 
; Wherem! 1 hide, and screen itself from the 
county, calling upon it tocome ierth to iulhi 
Its promises, least, now that these promises ar broken. 
to perform es. The evils of a disordered currency are 
evils which na ally correci or cure themselves. Nor 
loes cha { ick o ley community which 
sutfering uncer them They require political remedy; they 
require pros isio ) ide by Government; they deman 
the skilful hand of « KP lences Les nen { il MHS JU 
remedy ay ‘ they are Kelvy tu conuiitte, With more er 
iess Ol agyravalion, aid uO wan ca t Wik r how they wil 
el It is vain, therefore, quite vain, for Goverumer 
that it av retreat frum ¢ great duty, shield ttselt i 
ysteli: no Way agreeing either with its powers or is oblig 











tion ithus escape reproaches, by attempting to escape re 
sponsibility 

Mr. President, there is fault aud e newhcr ithe 
the Constitution has tatied, of s iniswatho latis Tint 

reate ] v zt na Lisiactery regula i 1 co 
merce ered i t i I lotial CUT V bu 
dis é ner preserved i 
a sour untforim siate 

fs the fault in the Constitution ttself? Those who affirm 
that itis, mustshow how i was, ifthat be so, that other Ad 
ministravions, In other times, have been able give { people 





abundant satisiaction Mm relauon io tae currency IT suppose it 
will be said. in answer to this, uiat the Constitution has been 
violated: that it was originally misconstrued; that those who 


the sage an! 


antl tha 


tines see 


mae it did not understan‘l it; 
lightene:! politicians of our 
justiy of the Constitution than Washington and Madison. Cer- 
tain it is, that they have more respect ior theiy own sagacily 
than for all the wisdom of others, and all the experteace of the 
uitry: or else they find themselves, by thelr party politics 


Diiudents, cut fT irom ail avility of administer 


nore en- 
eeper al | judge more 











and party co 






ing the Constitution according to former succes tl practues 

Mi. Pr » [contemplate the coudin {thec i 
wy; W ¢ wreaking down of the currency, 
this wide all the industrious Classes, this ac 








knowledsed inability of pay debts leva ly, 
this prostrati m of commerce and manufac:ures, this shocking 
lerangement of internal exchange, and the general crash of 
credit id when IT see that three hundred iepre- 
sentatives sople are here assembled, to c on the 
public ex! udiaung the wis our pre 
dacessors, and re rail the lights of our own experience, 
thing ior our adoption, to meet an emergency of 
niess, sir, the whole 
seems to me some strange Mlusion. I can hardly persuade my 
self that we are all in our waking senses Ic appears like a 
dream, like some phantasy of the night, thatthe opening light 
morning uaually dispels 
‘nere is so lite of apparent relation of means to ends; the 
measure before us his so lide to promise for the relief of ex 
isting evils; 1t 1s so alien, so outlandish, so abstracted, so remote 


ovetnment to 


and confidence 4 
if the pe 


gency; 


msult 
and thal, rep lom of 


rectin 


Is proposed, 


this character, but the bill before us, I 





of the 








from the causes which press down all the great public intcrests 
iat I really find wdiMicult to regard as real what is thus 


around nie 
Sir, some Of us are sti 
tween us '« 80 wide, the 
Opposite, our opinions, 
iid their ap late i 
or the other! t be un 


ingely in error The difference be- 
views Which we take of public affairs 
both ef the causes of present 
sv Lotaily unlike, that one ride 
cr some stra delusion Darknees, 
rlers Of his meastiye 
public jude neat, IL trust, 
measur 

indeed, that I see 


= 
cvils 





iediex 








thick darkness, hangs either over the supy 
or over its opponents. Time, and the 
will sooner or later disperrs 
will be seen in their true character. I think, 
already some Jifung up of the fo 

The honorable wiemier from New 
have now already exisug a wiode 
fairs of the country, substantially such as that will be which 
this bill will establish We may judge, therefore, he says, of 
the future by the presei A Sub-Treasury system, in fact, he 
contends, is now in operation, and he hopcs the cou, try 1°eF 
so much good init asto be willing to make it permanent and 
perpetual 

The present system, he ins niust at cast be adanted noi 
to have obstructed or impeded the beneficial action co. the im- 
mense resources of the country. Sir, thie seems to me a most 
extraordinary declaration The operation aud energy of the 
resources of the country not obstructed? The businese of the 
community not impeded? Why, sir, this can only be true upon 
the supposition that the present evils are no way attributable to 


these mists, ¢ ne n and 





sald that we 
if conducting the fiscal af 


York has 
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the policy of Government, that they all spring from some ex 
trancous and independent cause. If the honorable member 
means that the disasters which have fallen upen us arise from 
causes which Government cannot control, such ae overtradiiz 
or speculation, and that Government is answerable fur nothing, 
I van understan | him. though I do notat all coucur with him 
But that the tes) surces of the countiy arenot now ia a state of 
reat depre :and stagnation is what I had sup posed none 
would assert Sir, what are the resources of the country? The 
first of all, doubtless, is labor. Does this meet no impediment? 
Does labor find itsell arded, as heretofore, by high prices, 
paidin goo lmoney! The whole mass of industry employed ir 
commerce and manutaetures, does it incet with no obstraction, 
or hindrance, or discouragement?) And commerce and manu 
factures, in the aggregate, embracing capital as well as labor. 
are they too in a high carver of success? Is nothing of impedi- 
ment or obstruction found connectec with their present con 


dir , 
aition 














Agala, sir; amone our American resources, from the very 
first origin of us G ivernment, credit and confidence have held 
high and feren rank. We owe more to credit, and ¢ 


ommercial confideuce, 
1 ten times 


than any nation which ever existed, 
and iore than any nation, except England. Credit 
and contideuce have been the lite of our system, and pawer- 
productive causes of all our prosperity. They have 
covered the seas with eur commerce, replenished the Treasury 
pail off the national! debt, excited and simulated the manufac. 
iring Industry, encouraged labor to put forth the whole strength 
ofits sinews, felled the forest, and muluplied our numbers, and 
vuzmented the natonal wealth, so Jar beyond all example, as 
io leave us a phenomenon for older nations to look at with 
wonder. And this credit, and this confidence, are they now 
no way obstructed vr impeded? Are they now acting with 
their usual efficteucy, and their usual succ the concerns 
of society? 

The honorable member-reiers to the exchan-es. No 
gir, the rate of foreign exchange has nothing in it alarming 
Nor has it had, if our domestic concerns had in a proper 
lition. But that the internal exchanges are in a healthtu! 
condiuien, as the honorable member alleges, is what l can by 
no means admit. Llook upun the deraugeiment of the interna 
s as the 






fully 








doubt, 





been 


com 





exchangé precise form in which existide evlis most 
mantfestiy exhibit theinselves. Why, sir, look the ratus be 
ween large ciies mthe neighborhood ol each other. Exchange 





betweer ! oat 1 





New York, and also between Phitadelphia 
2 perceat. This could never happetr 
sed currency; aad can this be called a health. 
: > exchange? 

T uaderstand that the cotton crop has done much tewards 
equalizing exchange between New Orleans and New York 
and yet I have seem, not many days since, that in other placee 
of the Sourh, I believe Mobile, exchange on New York was a: 
a pPreniium of tive to ten per cent 

The manufacturers of the North can say how they have 
found, and how they now find, the facihties of exchange Id 
not mean exclusively, or_orincipally, the large manufacturere 
of cnit n fables; but the sma manufacturers 
men who, while they employ many others, sul! bestow thei; 
own labor on their own capital; the shop mauulucturers, suck 
manufacturers as abound In New Jersey, Connecticut, and other 
parts of the North 1 would ask the gentle:en from thes 
States how these neighbors of theirs find exchanges, and the 
means of remittance, between them and their correspondents 
and purchasers inthe South. The carriage makers, the furni- 
ture makers, the hatters, dealers in Jeather, in all its 
branches, the deaters in domes'’c hardware; I should lke to 
hear the results of the experience of all these persons, on the 
state of the internal exchanges, as well as the general question 
whether the industiy of the country has encountered any obsta- 
cle in the present state of the currency 

Mr. Presideni, the honorable member from New York s 
correctly that this bill has two leading objects 

The first is, a separation of the revenue, and the funds of 
Government, from al! connect.on with the concerne of indivi 
duals, and of corporations; and especially a separation of these 
funds from all connection with any banks. 

The second ':, a gradual change, in our system of currency, 
to be carried on till we can accomplish the object ef an exclu. 
sive specie or meiatlic circulaiion, at least in all payments to 
Government, and all disbursements by Government. 

Now, sir, | am against both these propositions, ends as well 
as meas. 

Iam against this separation of Government and people, as 
unnatural, selfish, and an abandonment of the most Important 
political duties. 

I ain for having but one currency, and that a good one, both 
for the people and the Government. 

I am opposed to the doctrines of the Message of September, 
an] to «very thing which grows out of these doctrines. I feel 
as if I] were on some othe: sphere, asif I were not at home, as 
ifthis could not be America, when I see schemes of publi¢ policy 

proposed, having for their object the convenience of Govern- 
ment only, and leaving the people to shift for themselves, in a 
matter which naturally and necessarily belongs, and in every 
other couatry is edmitted te belong, to the selemn obligations 

and the undoubted power of Government. Is it America, 
where the Governament, and men in the Government, are to be 
better off thau the peeple? Isit America, where Government 
is to shut its eyes and Itsears to public complaint, and to take 
care only of itself? Is it Ameriea, Mr. President, ia it your 
country, and my country, in which, at a time of great public 
distress, when all eyes are turnedio Congress, and when most 
men feel that subsiantial and practical relief can come only 
from Congress, that Congress, nevertheless, has nothing on earth 
to propose but bolts and bars, safes and vaults, cells and hi ding 
places, forthe better security 0! its own money; and nothing on 
earth, aot a beneficent law, not even a kind word, for the people 

themselves? Isit our country, In which the interest of Go- 
vernment has reached such an ascendancy over the interest of 
the people, im the estimate of the representatives of the people? 
iJas thie, sir, come to be the state of things in the old thirteen, 
with the new thirteen added tothem? Fvr one, I confess I 
know net what is American, in policy, in public interest, or in 
public feeting. if these measures be deemed American. 

The first general aspect er feature of the Dill, Uie character 
written broadly on its front, is this abandonment of ali concern 
for the general Currency of the country. This is enough for 
me. It secures my opposition to ihe bill in all stages. Sir, this 
hill ought to have hada preamble. It ought to have been in- 
treduced by a recital, setting forth, that whereas the® currency 
of the eountry hae become totally deranged; and whereas, i’ 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Webster. 











has heretofore been thougl:t the bounden duty ef this Govern 
ment to take proper care of that great branch of the national 
interest; and whereas, that epinion iserroneous, obsvlete, and 
heretical; and whereas, according to the true reading of the 
Gonstitution, the great duty of thisGovernment, and its exclu 
sive duty, so far as currency is concerned, is to take care of it 
self; and whereas, if Govesnimeut can but secure a sound cur- 
rency for itself, the people may very weil be leftto such a cur- 
rency as the States, or the banks, or their own good fortune, 
or bad fortune, may give them; therefore, be it enacted, &c 

The very first provision of the bill isin keeping with its ge- 
neral objectsand general character. It 
ments oO} civilized mankind ou the subject of credit and confi 
dence, and carrive us back to the dark ages. “The first that we 
hear is of safes, and vaults, and cells,and cloisters. From an 
intellectual it goes back tu a physi itl age From commerce 
and credit, it returns to hoarding and hic lin ;; from confider 
and trust, it retreats to bolts and bars, to locks with double an ys, 
and to pains and penalues tor ouching tudden treasure- Itisa 
law for the times of the feu Jal system; ora law fol the heads 
and governors of the piratical s Of Barbary. It isa mea 
sure fit fortimes when there is no security in law. no value li 
commerce, no acuve Industry among mankind. Here, itis al 
together out of time and out of place. Ii has no sympathy 
with the general sentiments of this age, still less hasit an 
geniality withour Atnerican character, any relish of our 
to approved and successful policy, or any ag 
mity with the general feeling of the coun uy. 

The gentleman, 1 stating the provisions of the first section 
proceeds to say, that it is strange that none of our |:ws hereto- 
tore has ever attempted to give to the Treasury of the United 
Statesa “local habitation.’’ Hence it is the object of this first 
section of the bil! to provide and define such Jocal »abitation. A 
loca! habitation for the Treasury of a —_ and growing com- 
mercia! country, in the mneteenth century | Why, sir, what is 
the Treasury! The existing laws call it . * Department.”? They 
say, there shall be a Depart rent, with various officers, and a 
proper assignment of their duties and functions: and that this 
shall he the Department of the Treasury. Itis thus an organized 
part of Government, an important an d indispensable branch of 
the general administration, conducting the fiscal affairs of the 
country, and co nt rothng subordinz ile agents 

But this bill does away with all legal and political ideas, and 
brings this important De partment down to a thing of bricks and 
mortar. It enacts that certain rooms in the new building, with 
their safes and vaulis, shall! constitute the Treasury of the Uni 
ted States! And this adoption of new and strange netions, and 
this abandonment of all old ideas, is all fur the purpose of ac 
complishing the great cbject of separating the affairs of the Go 
vernment from theaffairs of the country. The nature of f the 
means shows the nature of the object; both are ttovel, pira 
untried, and unheard of. The scheme, sir,.finds no preced 
either in our own history, or the history ofany other respecta bl 
navon. Itis admitted to be new, origina, experime ital; and 
yetits adoption is urged uper us as confidently as if it had come 
down from eur ancestors, and had been 
the country in all past times. 








abandons all the senil- 
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the cherished policy of 















I am against i altegether. LTlook nov tu see whether the 
means be adapted totheend. That end itself is what L oppose, 
and I oppose ail the treans Jeadin yit. Toppose all attempts 
to make a separate Currency for the Government, beca ruse I Li 
sist upon it, and shall insist upon it, until Psee and feel ene } iilars 
of the Constitution falling around me ar ry head, that i 








is the duty of this Govern 
the country and for the peuple, 2 
T put it to gentlemen to aay, whether eurreney be ne 
commerce, or an indispensable agent of cou 
thing, theretore, which this Government is | 
and to take care of? Gentlemen will not meet the argument 
They shun the question. We demand that the just power ot 
the Constitution shail be administered. We assert that Congress 
has power to regulate commerce, and curresicy as a part of 
commerce; We Insist that the public exigency, at the present 
moment, calls loudly for the exercise of this power—and what 
do they du? They labor to convince us that the Gevernment it 
self can get on very Well without providing a currency for the 
people, and they betake tt 9 the Sub-Trea 


sury system, its Uuassailable is, Hs iron chests, and doubly 


Fe for 
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merec: and some 


mind to regulate 





selves, thereto: 








secuted doors. And havi ‘d themselves that, li this 
way, Government may be kept going, Satisfied. 3 
sound currency tor Governmen:, a sate for revenue; 
these are the only things pro::ised, the only things proposed 
But theseare not the old promise. “The country, the country 
itself, and the Whole people, were promised a better currency, 


for their own use; 2 better general currency; a better curreacy 
for all the purposes of trade and business. This was the pro- 
mise, solemnly given by the Government in 1833, and 60 often 
afterwards renewed, through all successive years, down to May 
Jast. We heard nothing, ail that time, of a separation between 
Government and people. No, sir, nota word. Both were to 
have an improved currency. Sir, 1 did not believe a word o! 
all this; I thought 1 all mere pretence or empty boasting. Thad 
no faith In these promises, not a particie. But 
member from Ne w Yo rk was confident; confident, then, as he 
is now; confident of the success of the Arstecheme, which wa 
plausible, as he is confident cf this, which isstrange, alien, and 
repulsive in ts wheleaspect. He was then a : t 
able to — a currency for the couutry, 
nishing acurrency for Government. Het tii 
that he belie ved the svete n, adopted by the! dmuiuistration, 
was fully competetent to its object We felt no alarm for the 
result; he believed al! the Presideat had done 
ef the deposites downwards, was ¢ 
he was determined to plu y the side of the } Presiden 
and desired ouly to stand er fa'i, in the estimation of his const 
tuents, as they should determine inthe result. And that result 
has now come. 

AslI have: said, sir. I had no faith at ail mal! 
the Admifustration, made before, and at that time, a.nd « a 
stantly repeated I felt no confidense, wha‘ever, in the who 
roject; I deemed it rash, headstrong, and presumptuous, t nthe 
ast degree. -And, at the risk of the charge of some off 
against tood tate, J wili real a paragraph from ur 
of mine, in February, 1534, which suficiently ehow what my 
opinion and my apprehens.o is then were 

“T have already endeavor: ! to warn the country against irre 
deemab'e paper; against b ak paper, when banks do not pay 
specie for their own notes; azatosi that miserable, abominable, 
and fraudulent po icy, Woich auempts to give value to any pa- 
per of any bank, one single moment longer than such paper is 
redeemabie on demand in guild and silver. Aud IT wish, most 
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solemnly an 1 eatiestly, to ropeat that 
of that state of things ahead 


warning 
I SEE IMMINENT DANGER THAT 
MORE OR FEWER OF THE STATE BANKS WILL STOP SPEGIE 
PAYMENTS. The late measure of the Secretary, and the infatua- 
uiok with which it seems to be supported, tend directly and 
strongly to that result. Under p retencs » then, ofa design to re- 
turn ta currency which shall be all specie, we are likely to 
have a currency In which there shall be no specie at all. We 











ave in dunger of being uverwhelmed with irredeemable pa- 
per; mere paper, representing not gold er silver; no, sir, re- 





presenting nuihing but BROKEN PROMISES. BAD FAITH, BANK- 


RUPT CORPORATIONS, CHEATED GREDITORS, AND A RUINED 
PEOPLE ! 
And «ow, sir, We see the upshot of thee xperiment We see 
} } 


around us bankrupt corporations and broken promises; but we 
see 0 promises more really and emphatically broken than all 
those promises of the Administration which gave us assurance 
ofa better currency. These promises, now broken, notorious 
ly and openly broken, if they Cannot be performed, ought, at 
least, to be acknowledged. The Government ought not, in éom- 
) fairness and common hone 2sLly, to de ny sewn responsibill- 
seek to escape from the demands of the people, and to hide 
itself, or the way and beyond the reach of the process of pub 
lic opinion, “~ retreating iato this Sub-Treasury system. Let 
if, at least, cume forth; let it bear a port of honesty and candor; 
let if contess its promises, if it cannot perform them; and, above 
all, now, even now, at this late hour, let it renounce schemes 
and projects, the inventions of presumption, and the resorts of 
lesperation, and let it address itself, in all good faith, to the great 
work of restoring the currency by approved and constitutional 
meahs. 

But, sir, so far is any such course from all probability of be- 
ing adopted, so little ground of hope is there that this Sub- 
Treasury system will be abandoned, that the honorable member 
trom New York has contended and argued in his place, that the 
public oplaion is more favorable to this measure now proposed 
than to any other which has been suggested. He claims for it 
the character of a favorite with the people. He makes out this 
Sub-Treasury jan to be quite high in popular estimation. Cer- 

tinly. sir, ifthe honorable member thinks 89, he and I see with 
diflerent eyes, hear with different ears, or gather the means of 
opinicn from differeat -svurces. But what is the gentleman’sar- 
cument? Tristhis: Tie two Houses of Congress, he says, re 
tiect the wishes and opinions of the people; and with the two 
Ilouses of Congress this sysiem, he supposes, ts more accepta- 
ble than any other. 

Now, sir, with the u.ijiosi respect for the two Houses of Con- 
gress, aud ali their inembers, I must he permitted to expressa 
doubt, and, indeed, a good deal more than a doubt, whether, on 
this subject, and at the present moment, the two Houses do ex- 
acuy reflect the opinions and wishes of the feople. I sheuld 
not have adverted tothe state of opinion here, compared with 
the state of public opinion in the country, ifthe gentleman had 
not foun ‘ed an argument on the supposed disposition of the two 
Houses, and on tke fact thet they truly vot forth the public 

»Since he has brought such an argument, it is pro- 





























opinion, But 
per to examine its fourmlavion. 

In a general sense, undoultedly, sir, the members of the two 
Ifouses t be undersivod to represent the sentiments of their 
, the peopie of the United States. Their acts bind 
tein, as their representatives, ao? they must be considered, in 









legalsense, as conforming to the will of their constituents. 
o the manner of our organization, and to the peri 

ind times of election, certainly may happen that, at a 
icular moment, and on a particular subject, opinion on of 
smay be one Way, While opinion here is another. Aud 


Wis it now, if We may judge by the usual! indications? Does 
rentieman hope for no vote, ia this body, tor this bill, but 
such as shall be, in his opinion, in stwict accordance with the 
Wishes, as generally understood, and most recently expressed 
in the State from which that vote shall come? 

Ishali be exceedin sorry, sir, for instance, to see a vote 














from: Maine given forthis bill. Thepel may not. Butif there 
should be such a vute, can the gentleman say that he believes, 
in his conscience, It w.ll express the wishes of a majerity of 
the people of that State?) And sv of New Jersey, and one, i 


emen 
s Will discharge their duty accerding to 
i judgments, and they ar uo Way ac 
4@ Mauner in which they di: ge it; but 
r rit »m New York contends thai this 
ly representa the public opinion on the — 
sury system, we must look at the facts. And with all p 
sible respect for the honorable member, I must even take leave 
to ask him, whether, in his judgment, he, hin self, is truly re- 
fHecting the opinions and wishes of a majority uf the people of 
New York, while he is proposing and supporting this bill? 
Where does he find evidence of the favor of the people of that 
Srate towards this measure? Does he find it in the city? In the 
country? In the tect ntly elected House of Assembly? In the 
recently elected inembers of the Senate? Can he namea place 
~-can he lay a venue for the popularity of this measure in the 
whole State of New York? Between Montauk p Nntand Catta- 
raugus,and between the mountains of Pennsylvania and the 
north end of Lake Champlain, can he any where put his finger 
on the map. and say, here is a spot where the Sub Treasury is 
popular? He may find plrces, no doubt, though they are some 
what scarce, where bis friends have been able to maintain their 
ascendancy, noliwifAstanding the unpopularity of the ineasure; 
but can he find one place, one spot, of any extent, in which this 
neasure of reliefis the choice, the favori e, of a najurity of the 
cople? 

Mr. Presi:! the honorable member has long been in public 
life, and has witnessed often the changes and fluctuations otf 
poliucal partes and political opinions. And] will ask him what 
he thinks of the hurricane which swept over New York in the 
first week of last November? Did he ever know the like? Mas 
he before ever been called en to withstand sucha whorl win n 
or had heprevious ny sus] pee ton that such an outbreak in th 
litica! elcmeuts was at hand? | am persuaded, sir, that he 


hoi more States Inthe West. Tam quite sure that gent! 
Who may vive their vote 
their own enligh 
ible to me to 
tht honorable mem! 
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feared such a thing much less ag hoped for it; and my own 
hopes, although I had hopes, and strong hopes, I must confess, 
fell far short of the actual reevlt. And tome, Mr. President, 
it s€um= peifectly plain, that the cause of thik artenishing 
change in public opinienis to be found, mainly, in the meseage 
of September, and the Sub-Treasury bill of the last cersion 


tne € message, with 16 at 2nti-commercial, anti-popular 


locirines and dogmas—the message which set at naught all our 
own manners and usages, rejected ai] the teachings of expe- 
rience, threatened the State institutiens, and, anxious only to 
take good care of the Government, abandoned the people to 


ti-social, 





1 sce danger | 
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Senate. 











their ry the message—the message—it was, that did the great 
work in New York aid elsewhere. 

The message was that cave of Eolus, outot which the carcer- 
ing winds issued: 





“Una Eurusque notusque ruunt creberque procelli« 
Africue’?—— 


mingling seas and skies, dispersing the most powertul politica! 
combinations, and scattering their fragments on the rocks and 
shores. I might quote the poet further, sir 

ad littora fluctus 

titated to the very bottom, and 
lis heaving bosum moved onward and forward the ‘vastos 
fluctus,” in nautical phrase, the big rollers of publi opimon 

The honorable member may say, or niay think, thatall this 
was but the result ofa transient impulse, a feverish ebulliuen 
asudden surprise, ora change superncial, and aprarenteny 
not deep and real. Sir, | cannot say, but I must con iess that i 
the mevement in New York last fall was not real, it look d 
more like reality than any fanciful exhibiuon which Ut ever 
saw. lithe people were notin earnest, they cerainly bad 
very sober and earnest way Oo! being in jest 

And now, sir, can the honorable member, can any many, 
that in regard w this measure, even the House vl Reprecei) las 
tivesis certain, at this moment, truly to reflect the public 
‘udgment? Though nearer to the people than ourselves, anc 
more frecuently chosen, yet it is known thatthe present mem- 
bers were elected, nearly all of them, before the appearance of 

the message of September. And will the honorable member 

allow me to » ask, whether, 1f a new election of members vi Con 
gress were to take place in his own State, to-morrow, and the 
newly. electe a members should take their seats immediat iVe 
he should entertain the slightest expectation of tt.@ passage vi 
this bill through the House? 

Mr. President, in 1834 the honorable member presented to the 
Senate resvlutions of the Legislature of New York, approving 
the previous course of the Administration in relation to the 
currency. He then urged strongly, but none tvo strongly, ihe 
weight due tothose resolutions, because, he argued, they ex- 
pressed the undoubted sense of the people, as we!! oi that ot 
the Legislature. He said there was not, at that time, a single 
member in the popular branch of the Legislature whe: was not 
in favor of those resulutions, either trom the cities of Hudson, 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, or an almost endiess sum 
ber of Incurporat ed trading towns and villages, or the great city 
of New York itself, which he justly calls the commercial em 
poriuin of the country; all these cities and villa; ges belig sur 
rounded, as he most justly said, by an intelligent population 
and cities, villages, and country, altogether, comprising near 
two millionsof souls. Ali this was very well. 


“ert vaatos volyvunt 


The political deep seeme: 
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It was true 

The facts were with the honorable member. And although | 
niost exceedingly regretted and deplored that it was 60, I could 
not deny it. And he was entitled to enjoy, and did enjoy, the 
whole benefit of this respectable support, But, sir, how stands 
the matter now! What say these two millions of souls to the 
Sub-Treasury? In the tirst place, what says ihe city of New 
York, that great commercial emperium, werthy the gentle 

man’s commendation in 1834, and werthy of his commenda- 
tion, and my commendation, and all commendation, at al 

times! What senuments, what opinions, what feelings, are 
proclaimed by the thousands of her merchauts, waders, menu- 

facturere, and laborers? What is the united shout of ali the 
voices oj ail her clasees? What is it but that you will put 
down this rew-fangled Sub-Treasury system, alike alien to 
their interesis and their feelings, at once, andtorever? Whatis 
it, but that in mercy to the mercantile Interest, the trading tn- 
terest, the shipping interest, the manufacturing Interest, the la 

boring clas#, and all classes, you will give Up useless ang perni- 

cious political schemes and projecia, and return to the plan 

straight course of wise and wholesome legislation? The serie 
ments of tie city cannot be misunderstood. A theusand pens 
aud ten thousand tongues, anda spirited press, make them al! 
known. Uwe have not already heard enough, we shall heas 
more. Embarrassed, vexed, pressed and distressed, as are her 
citizens at this moment, yet tuetr resolution is ot shaken, thei 
spirit is not broken; and, de pe nd upon it, the ¥ will not see their 
coummerce, th : s, their prosperity and their happiness, 
all sacrificed to preposterous schemes and political empiricism, 
without another, and a yet more vigorous, struggie. And Hud 
son, and Albany,and Troy, and Schenectady, and Utica—pray, 
why may notthe citizens of these cities have as much weight 
withthe horerable member now, as they justly bad in 1844] 
And Joes he; can he, dount of what 
sir, and Rochester, and Batavia, and Buffalo, and the entire 
western district of the State, does the honorable member eup- 
in the whole of i, he would be able, by caretul search, 
to do more than to find, now and then, so rare a bird, as a 6.n- 
ple approver of this syste:n? 

Mr. President, if this system must come, let itcoine. If we 
must bow toit, why, then, putitupon us. Doit. Doitby the 
power of Congress,and the President Congress and the Pre 
sident havethe power. Butspare us, I beseech you, spare the 
people from the Imputation that it is done under clear proot 
and evidence of their own apprebation Let it not be raid 
itis their choice. Save them, in all wneicy, from that reproach 

Sir, I think there is a revolution in public opinion, now gu 
ing cn, whatever may be the opinion of the member from New 
York, or others. I think the fall elections prove this, ard 
that other more recent eventsconfirm it. I thnk itis a revolt 
against the absolute dicta’ ion of party, a revolt against Coercion, 
on the public judgments; and, especialiy, against the adoption 
of new mischievous expedients on questions of deep public m 
terest; a revolt acainat the rash and unbridled spirit of change; 
a revolution, in short, against further revolution. 1 Lope, most 
sincerely, that this revoJution may go on: not, sit, for the sake ef 
men, but for the exke of measures, and for the sake of the coun- 
try. I wish itto proceed, tili the whole countiy, with an im- 
nerative uilty of voice, shall call back Wongreea to the true 
policy of the Governinent ‘ : 

The honerabie member ‘rom New York is of opinion, siz 
that there 2re only three coureese opento us 
urges, either adr 
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} Wer: rougt, ic 
tthis measure, or return io a evetem of de- 
posites with he Brate banks, or establish a National Bank. Now 
sir, suppose this to be as the rentleman states, them. Tray, tha 
either of the ethers is better thantlis. 1 would prefer dome 
almostany thug, andI weuld vastly prefer dving uothinz, to 
taking thie bill 

Ineed not conceal my own opinions. I am in fuvorofa 
national institution, with such provisions and securities as Con- 
grees may think proper, to guard — danger and against 
abuse. Burt the honorable member disposes of this at orce, by 
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the declaration, that he himself can never consent te a bank, 
being utterly opposed to it, both on constitutional grounds, and 
grounds of expediency. ‘The gentleman’s opinion, always re- 
epected, 1s ceriainly of great weight and jinpertance, from the 
public situation he occupies But although ‘hese are his opi- 
nions, is it certain that a majority of the people of the country 
agree with him in this parucular? 1 think not I verily be- 
lievea majority of the people of the United States are now of 
the opinion that a National Bank, properly constituted, limiced, 
and guarded, is both constitutional and expedient, and ought 
now to be estabiished So far asI can learn, three-fourths of 
the Western eae are for it. Their representatives here can 
form a better judgment; but such is my opinion upon the best 
information whichIcan cbtain. The South may be more di- 
vided, or may be against a national institution; but, looking 
again to the centre, the North, and the East, and comprehend 
ing the whole in one view, I believe the prevalent sentiment is 
such as I have stated 

At the last session great pains were taken to obtain a vote of 
this and the other House against a bank, for the obvious purpose 
of placing such an institution out of the list of remedies, and 
so reconciling the people to the Sub-Treasury scheme. Weil, 
sir, and did those votes produce any effect?) Noneatall. The 
peaple did not, and do not. care a rush fur them. I never have 
seen, or heard, asingle men, wlio paid the slightest reapect to 
those votesofours. The honorable member, to-day, oppose4 
as he is toa bauk, has not even alluded totiem. so entirely 
vain is it, sir, in thiscounitry, to attempt to forestall, commit, 
orcoerce the public judgment. All those resolutions fell per- 
fectly dead on the tables of the two Houses. We may resolve 
what we please, and resolve it when we please; but if the peo- 
ple do not like it, at their own good pleasure they will resciud it; 
and they are not likely to continue their approbation long. to 
any system of measures, however plausible. which terminates 
in deep disappointment of all their hopes, for Uieir own pros- 
perity. 

Thave said, sir, that in preference to this bill, !would try 
sone modification of the State bank system; and I will cheer- 
fully do «0, although every body knows that Lalwaye opposed 
that system. Still, P think it less objectionable than this. Nr. 
President, in my opinion, the real source of the evil lies in the 
tone, and spirit, and general feeling, which have pervaded the 
Administration tor some years past. I verily believe the origin 
isthere. That spirit, I fully believe, has been deeply ant 
commercial, and of late decidedly unfriendly to the State in 
stitutions. Do the leading presses in favor of the Administra- 
tion speak its own sentiments? If you think they do, then 
look at the Janguaze and spirit of those presses. Do they not 
manifest an unceasing and bitter hoetility to the mercantile 
Classes, and to the institutions of the States? I certainly neve 
supposed the State banks fit agents for furnishing or regulating 
a national currency; but I have thought them useful in their 
proper places. Atany rate, the States had power to establish 
them, and have established them, and we have no right to en- 
deavor to destroy them. How isit, then, that, generally, every 
leading press which eupnports the Administration joins in the 
general cry against these institutions of the States? How isir, 
af it be not that a spirit hostile to these institutions has come 
to pervade the Administration itself? 

In my opinion, the State banks, on every ground demand 
other treatmen'; and the inierestof the country requires that 
they should receive other treatment. The Government has 
use’ them, and why should it now not only desert, but abuse 
them? That some of the selected hanks have behaved very unwor- 
thy, is no doubt true. Th. best behavior is not always to be ex 
pected from pets. But that the banks, generally, deserved this 
unrestrained warfare upon them, atthe hands of Government, 
I cannot believe. It appears to me to be both ungrateiul and 
wnjust. 

he banke, sir, are now making an effort, which I hope may 
be successfui], to resume specie payments The process of re- 
sumption works, and must worl, with severity upon the coun- 
try. Wet I most earnestly hope the banks may he able to 
accomplish the object. But, ia all this effort. they getnoad 
from Government, no succor from Government. ne’ even a 
kind word from Go-ernanent. They get noth fenunecia- 
tion and abuse. They work alone. an! therefore the attainment 
of the endis the morc difficult. They hope to reoch that ead 
only, or mainiy by reduction and curtailment. fi, by these 
meang, paymentin sreciecan be resume! ane maintained. the 
result will prove the existence of g:ea’ solidity, bth of the 
banks and of the mercantil« The Bank of England 
did not accomplish resumption by curtailment alone. She 
had the direct -id of Government And the banks of the United 
Stites. in 1816. did not rely on curtailment, alone. They had 
the aid of the then wew created Bank of the United Sates, ard 
all the countenance, assistance. and triendly support, which the 
Government could give them. Still, L would uot discourage 
the efforts of the banks. I trust they will succeed, and that 
they will resume specie payments at the earliest practicable 
moment; but it is, at (he same time, my full conviction, that, by 
another and a betier course of public policy, the Government 
might most materially assist the banks io bring about resump 
tion, and that, by Government aid, it might be brought about 
with infinitely !ess of public inconvenience and individual! dis- 
trese. 

For an easy resumption of specie payments, there ia mainly 
wanted a revival of trust. the reetoration of confilence, and 
@ harmonious action, between the Government and the money- 
ed institutions of the country. But, instead of efforts to in- 
inspire trust and create confidence, we cee and hear nothing 
bat denunciation; inetead of harmonious ection, we find nothing 
but unrelenting hostility 


Mr. President, you and I were in Congress, in 1816, during 
the time of the suspension of apecie payments by the banks. 
What was the spirit of the Government at that time, rir? Was 
it hostile, acrimonious, belligerant towards the State institutions? 
Did it look on them only to frown? Did it touch them only to 
distress? Did it putthem all under the sceurce? You know, 
sir, it was far otherwise. You know that the Secretary of that 
day entered into frienly correspondence with them, and assur- 
ed them that he would second their efforts for resumption, by 
all the meansin his power. You know, sir, that, in fact. he did 
render most essential sid. And do you see, sir, any similar ef- 
fort now? Do you behoid. in the bill before us, any thing of the 
spirit or the policy of Mr. Madison, on an occasion very like the 
present. Mr. Madison was a man of euch subdued self-reepect. 
that he was w lling to yield to experience and to the opinion of 
his country; a man, too, of so much wisdom and true patriotism, 

« that nothing was allowed to stand between him, and his clear 
perception of the public good. Do you eee, sir, any thing of 
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Inde endent Treasury—Mr. Rives. 





















this spirit, of the wisdom, of the mild, and healing, and restor 
ing policy of Mr. Macisen inthis measure? Another tiustrious 
man, now nummy red with the dead, was then with us, and was 
activ an important party the councils of the coun ry I meat 
Mr. Lowndes; a man not deficient in force and genina, but sul 
more distinguished for that Jarge aid comprehensive view of 
hines whieh is move necessary to make great men, and is also 
much rarer than mere positive talent; and for an tmpartial, 
well balanced judgment, which kept him free from prejudice 
and error, and which gave great and just influence to all his 
opinions. De you see, sir, any thing of the spar, the temper, 
the cool judgement, or the long-sighted policy of Air. Lowndes in 
i] that is now before us? 


Aad Mr. Crawtford, then at the head 
of the Treasury, arduously striving to rescore the finan: . 
esiablish both public and private credit, end to place 
rency, once more, upon i #te and proper foundauo 
see, sir, the marks o: Mr. Crawford's hands nithe m 
presented for our approbs 

Mr. President. [have litle to say of the subordinaic provi 
sions of this bill, ef the receivers-general, or oi the ¢ 
power given to the Secretary, of Investing the public money in 
State stocks of bis own selection My opposiuon to the bill is to 
the whole ofit. It ral, uncompromising, and decided. I 
uppese all its ends, objects, and purposes; Loppose all its means 
its inventions, and its contrivances. Lam opposed to tie sepera 
tion of Government and People; Lam opposed, now and at all 
tines, to an exchisive metallic currency; lam opposed to the 
spirit in’ which the measure originates, and to every 
emanation and evullition of that spirit’ Tsolemnly deciare that, 
in thus studying our own sefety, and renouncing all care over 
the general currency, we are. in my opinion, abandoning one of 
the } lainest and mostl pPertant of our constl ullonal duties It, 
sir, we were, at this Moment, at war With a powerful enem 
and if his fleets and armies were vow ravaging our sheres, and 
it were proposed in Coogre-s to take care of ourselves, to defend 
the Capitol, and abandou the country to lis fate, i 
certainly. a move striking, a more flagrant and daring, but, in 
my judgmen', net a more ciear and manifest dereliction of duty 
than we commitin this open and professed’ abancdonmentef our 
‘onstitutional power aud constitutional duty, over the great in 
terest of the national currency. IT mean to maiitain that corsti- 
tultonal power, and that cousti‘utional duty. to the last. It shal 
not be with my hat ourancient policy shall be over- 
turned. Tt shall not be wih my consent that the cou } 
be plunged further aud turther into the unfathomed cepths of 
new expedients 

It shall not be, wi 
one great and important 
was framed, shall now be 
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In Senaie, February 5 and 6—In oppos'tion to the Sub-i'yea- 
sary bill, anda npport of Lis substitute. 

Mr. Pres’ pent: kt would have been very eratifying to me if 
I had foundthe mevsure now under consideration such a one as 
I could conscientiously support The yuestio;, is one which 
every interest fthe pation requires shou! he setiled—promptly 
hut wisely setled. It is ne that the ecuntry were relieved 
from those anxieties and 2pprebensions in regerd to the future, 
which, added tothe embarrassments of the present, weigh like 
an Inenbus upon the nationa! euterprise, and palsy all yes ficul 
ties. Ishouk! have heen most happy, therefore, if Teould have 
seen in the measure reconmmended hy the Committee en Fi 
nance, any of (hose hea'ing and salutary tendencies which the 
circumstances of the times and the situation of the country so 





imperiousi!y demand Thad hoped, indced, ime. that 
such a measure would have been presented to us. The Presi- 
dent, in his Message to Congrese at the commercement of the 
present cession, while renowing (he expressior 
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nionsin fay iect of tl ev called se SION, 
very property invited the consideration o cress tathe ma 
nifesta'tous of publll ent whieh hard. <imee hen, tuken 
j lace; on! re coe wing” @ national wt § the supreme 
ithe Republic.” painty 3 vedthatia measure which ha 
proved unacceptoble I e, ovght n to be again 
pressed on their adoptior I had oped that tire Committee or 
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maotestations which the 


receat eleciions in the Norsh and the Seuth, the Bast and the 
Weet, bad aff rded of the national repuenance to the measure 
of the late session, would, in the resonrees of their wisdom and 
acknow edged ah. ities, have preseated us some otheroon which 
we might have rallied wu more harmonious opinions Tam 
sorry to say that, nthe examination of the bill on your tabl.. 1 


have ound nothing to justi'y orsusiain this hope. Tris, m every 
essential respect, a reproduction of the condemned measure of 
the late session, with superadded features, which only 
reem toageravate its deforrvity and increase its dangere. It 
commits, as that did. the millions of public treasure to the ha- 
zardous and demoralizing possession of Fxecutive 
levies that treasure fiom th peckets of the people. after a ebort 
period, in gold and silver only; it then disposes these collections 
in Masses at a few important commercial points, to serve as a 
hasis of operations, which must inevitably terminate ina great 
Government bank; and to take cherge of and mannge this ma- 
chinery, it institutes a new carps of Executive officers, whose 
very name (Receivers General) calls up. by an indissoluble as- 
rociation, the extravagance, the peculation, the clumsy magni- 
ficence of that bloated and unwieldly system of French finance, 
which is the acknowledged prototype of this new scheme. 

I propose, Mr. President, in as brief and rapid a manner as 
possible, to pass in review the principal points of this new 
fina cial project. Its funcainental and vital principle is to 
collect the public revenue in goldand silver only, out of a cir- 
culation consisting exclusively now, and mainly at ail times, 
of bank paper for the common uses of the people. O this 
invidious discrimination between the money of the Govern- 
ment and the money of the people, and its anti-republican and 
injurious tendencies, I had an opportunity of stating my views 
very fully during the la'e sessionof Congress. It was ihe sub- 
ject of very thorough discussion on both sides, at that time; and 
forone I am perfectly content te abide the verdict of public 
odinion onthe arguments, on the one side and the other. then 
presented. It wasehown, in my judgement, most conclusively, 
that the effect of this principle would be permanently to cre- 
ate two currencies in the country—one, anid that the “detfer”’ 
one, for the Government ; another, the inferior, one, for the 
peop le—that it would thus eeparate the interests of the gover- 
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nors from those of the governed, destroying that bond of sym- 
pathy and common feeling between them, which is the best, # 
not the ouly, security fora sound administration of public af- 
fairs—thet nm would indefiuilely protract the present derange 
inent of the currency, and deliver itover finally to a state of 
hopeless and irremeciatle disorder—and that its operation upox 
the Institutions of the States would be of the most hostile and 
destructive character. I should not now recur to those topics, 
having heretofore discussed them very fully, but that the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wrigut) hasthought proper again to ar- 
gue (hem, andI must say, with all his ingenuity, has failed. in 
my estimation, to shake a single position maintained by the op- 
ponents of this bill. Ithas been fashionable to denounce these 
objections as were ad caplandum arguments; but, sir, have 
they been answered? Can they be answered, otherwise than by 
returning epihets for arguments? 

That the measure weuld establish a distinction, an odious dis- 
uncuon, between the currency of the Government and thecur- 
rency of the peopie, cannet be denied, for such is the positive 
provision ofthe bill. It expressly requires, that after a certain 
time, the Government shall receive, in discharge of the public 
dues, andto pay its officers and other creditors, nothing but 
gold and siiver, or its own paper, While the Common currency 
in which the people transact their dealings, would still remain 
bank paper. The fact, then, isund-niable. But it is intimated 
that there is nothing wrong in this; and we Whoj oppose it are 
asked if we would have the Gevernment, in the present condi- 
tion of thing:, for example,to receive its revenue in the vari- 
ous spurious substitutes for money, which now form eo large e 
portion of the actual circulation of the country. The answer, 
sir, Cosis me noembartassment. Isay, no; butthis is precisely 
a case in which the exceptiun proves therule. The present is 
a temporary and accidental state of things; and the refusal of 
the Governmeut, under existing circumstances, to receive the 
degrad: d currency of the Umes in payment of the public re- 
venue, so far from being founded on any permanent distinction 
between the currency oi the Government and the currency of 
the people, is intended to do away that distincuon, and to pro- 
vide 1 sound convertible currency for tie common use of both 
Goveinment and people-—for the joint resolution of 1816, which 
is still the law of the land, expressly declares that when the 
banks shall resume specie payments, aud thus provide the peo- 
ple with asound convertible cuirency, that currency shall be 
equally receivable by the Government in discharge of its dues. 
But the bill of the henorable Senator contemplates no such 
thing. It rejects the paper of the Lanks inexorably, under ail 
circumstances whatever—even though convertible instantly 
into specie. It will have forthe Government nothing but gold 
vid silver, orits own paper. It demands, with Shylock seve- 
rity, its “pound of flech.’’ and that, too, without the condition of 
humany imposed on the Venitian Jew, “notto spill a drop of 
Christian biood” in the exaction. 

he honorable Senator from New York seems, howev-r, to 
have persuaded himself that the requisition of gold and silver 
in payment of the public dues would improve the general cur- 
rency, by bringing into circulation a larger portion of the pre- 
cious metals. But, sir, how can this be? It was shown, in the 
discussions of the late session of Congress, that when there ue 
two currencies in a country, one answering all the purposes of 
the other, and a valuable purpose besides, that which answere 
the additional purpose would be ata premium, and, being so, 
would not enter into genera! circulation, but be bought and sold 
as an article o! merchandise. According to this law of curren- 
cy, it would follow, under the operation of the proposed system, 
that gold andsilver only being applicable to revenue paymente, 
they would, m general, command a premium, and would, con- 
sequently, be withdrawn from genera! circulation. They would 
be sold by the broker to Ure public debtor, who would pay them 
io the Government; by the Government they would be paid out 
to the public creditor, and the public creditor would go and sell 
them again to the broker. ‘This would be the narrow and 
charmed circle of their movement They cou'd never enter into 
the general circulation under auch circumstances; nor, indeed, 
under any circumstances, (as has been amply shown on another 
oceasion,) without a previous suj-preesion of the smaller deno- 
minations of Dank note, for which th:s bill contains no provi- 
Siehis, 

The honorable Senator also argues that this policy would tend 
to secure soundness in the paper portion of the currency, by 
checku 2 over-issues of the Lanks. But, instead of coutrt- 
butineg to the soundarss of the paper currency, it would neces- 
saisiy icrease its Insecurity. The great source of insecurity 
in he banking system at present, as is well known, is the dan- 
ger of a suspension of specie payments arising from a foreign 
Jrain of the precious metale. Hut this measure would super- 
add to the feign and internal drain of specic, to be locked up 
in the vaulisof the Government; and, from the nature of things, 
this internal and external drain would occur at the same mo- 
ment, and exert together their destructive influence upon the 
banks. It would be in years of heavy importations that. the 
balance of trade turning against the ce untry, the foreign drain 
would be most sensibly felt; and 1t would be precisely under 
such circumstances that the demand for specie to pay the du- 
ties on these importations being greatly augmented, the internal 
drain would operate also with most ceverny. How, then, can 
the honorable Senator imagine that the security of the paper 
currency supplied by the ba ke is to be increased by exposing 
them to a double pressure, from within and from without, at so 
critical a moment? 

In regard to the hostile eperation ef this measure on the 
State currencies and the credit inetitutions of the Stater, the 
honorable Senator has taken up the subject in far tou narrow a 
point of view. He spoke as if the whole matter of complaint, 
in this respect, consisted in withkolding the deposites of the 
public money from the banks. But, sir, the gis? of the ques- 
tion does not lie here. This is a matter in which the conve- 
nience and the safety of the Government itself are concerned 
far yore than any interest of the banks generally, or of the 
States by which they are created. The real grievance is in 
the stern exclusion by Jaw of the sound convertible currencies 
of the States from all transactions of the Federal Government, 
(transactions in which they have been heretofore invariably ad- 
mitted, from the origin of the Government to the present day,) 
the cfficial discredit and protest, inadvance, thusstemped upon 
thore currencies by the unfiiendly action of this Government, 
giving the signal for general cistrust and want of confidence in 
regard to them. Sir, it wil] be no difficult matter to show that, 
under the blight of this legislative denunciation, and im the 
progressive working of the system now proposed, the Btate 
currencies will be finally broken down, and a National Go- 
vernment paper Currency, resting on the same principles as 
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our old continental money, be made to take their place. But 
the Senator from New York tells us that the State currencies 
will enjoy as mnch favor under the new policy as they did un 
der the regime of the United States Bank; that that institution 
very rarely received the notes ef the State banks in collection 
of the public revenue, and, when it did so, It promptly returi- 
ed them for conversion into specie I certainly had not ex- 
pected, me. President, that the Bank of the United States would 
be held up, from that quarter, as a model for imitation, tir 
gard to io ‘polic y toward the State institutions But the Sena 
tor is mistaken in what he says of the course of that insutuno: 
and it will appear that even its policy was one of far more !1b 
rality toward the State instituuions than that which the honu: 
ble Senator himself new proposes It is officiaily stated n the 
triennial report of the president of that institution to the stuck- 
holders, in September, 1831, that the Bank ofthe United States 
was in the practice of “receiving freely the notes of the State 
banks, within convenient reach of the bank and us branches 
and this free reception of the notes of the State banks, oa pe: 
riodical “settlement of accounts” with them, were the boasted 
means on which that institution relied to regulate and perserve 
the soundness of the general currency ofthe country. It is tar- 
ther shown, by the answer of that officer to certain Interroga 
tories propounded to him by the Committee on Finance of this 
body, in March, 1830, that 1 hough frequent “settlements of ac 
counts” were made by the Bank of the . nited States with the 
State banks, they were “rarely forced to pay specie’? to any 
considerable amount for their notes, but payment was taken in 
their bills of exchange, 01 balances spe rmitte 2d to lie over, until 
melted down in the ordinary course of their business and inu- 
tual transactions. This statement is sustained, through a series 
of years, by the annual returns of the bank to Congress, ex- 
hibiting generally large balances due to it from the State banks 
But, sir, even though the course of the United Ststes Bank | ad 
been as unfriendly (oward the State instituvions as the geiit!o- 
man from New York supposes, the law of the land, the legisla- 
tion of Congress, made no attack on them, as is DOW proposed 
On the country, their credit was cherished and sustained by 
the law; for the joint resolution of 1816 expressly « i 





declared that 
their notes, when convertible on demand intospecie, should be 
receivable, equally with specie, in payment of public dues 
This is the important consideration; for, in the Jaw in the po- 
licy and language of the Government, abides mainly that primn- 
ciple of confidence on which all papercurrency rests, and which 
Is NOW proposed to be rudely withdrawn from the currencies o! 
the States, however unquestionable their soundness and value 
But, Mr. President, without dwelling farther on these consi 
derations, I beg leave to ask gentle mg who are so zealously pa- 
tronizing the policy of this measure, if they can adduce to us, 
from ancient or modern times, from ce o ilized or even harbarous 
communities, a solitary example of a Government deman 
an@collecting its revenue ina currency different from the « 
mon, actual currency of the country. Hf there be any such, i 
has escaped my researches. In countries whe re the put 
vevenue may have been, or may now be, collected in gold and 
Silver, it will be found that gold and silver constitute the com- 
mon, actual currency of the people. Even in England and 
France, where the circulation consists in so large a proporion 
of the precious metals, the revenue payments are by no means 
confined to gold and silver, but bank notes are freely received 
in both, in discharge of the Government dues. It is, indeed, a 
fundamental maxiin of taxation, laid down by all writers ou po- 
litical economy,” and respected in the practice of all Govern- 
ments, that the mode of payment of the public contribuuiens 
ought to be that most consistent with the convenience of the 
payers—the great body of the commun Is it reserved for 
the Government of the United States, in its theory the most po- 
pular on earth, and claiming the merit of the ¢ sJosest sympathy 
with the wants and interests of the to set the first ex- 
ample of a departure trom this just and benignant rule of po- 
licy? and for what reason—for what purpose? I think I have 
shown that none of the great interests of the country are to be 
promoted by it. It may, itis true, be quite agreeable to the o 
fice holders, and other recipients of the bounty of the Govern- 
ment, to obtain their emoluments in a “better currency than the 
common currency of the people; but surely this will be held no 
legitimate censideration for rs and statesmen. Wha 
end, then, is to be answered? what object to be promoted by the 
intreduction of this anomaly in the history of legislatien? Is it 
to carry out some theoretical dogma— mere coimmon- 
place of party? Is it, in short, to satisfy the notions cenched 
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and propagated under the well-sounding phrase, constitut/unal 


currency? 

1 ask, then, what is meant by this phrase? Is 
no other currency is constitutional but gold and silver? Ii so, 
ideny the proposition. Bank notes, as currency, are as COnsil- 
tutional as gold and silver. The Constitution, itis true, declares 
that “no State shall make any thing but goldand silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” This was intended to establish 
an ultimate standard of value for the adjustment of contracts, 
where the parties choose to insist on the strictness of legal 
rights; but not to prevent the States from authorizing converti- 
ble representatives of that value to be used as currency, ora 
common medium of exchange and circulation, in the ordinary 
business of life. On the contrary, these representatives, in the 
shape of bank notes, were known and used as currency, at the 
time of the aduption of the Constitution, and nothing in that in- 
strument prohibits them—the States have, constantly since, 
been in the habit of creating corporations, authorized to issue 
and circulate them—the power, thus exercised by the States, 
has been invariably acquiesced in and recognised by the Gene- 
ral Government—and tecently it has been determined by the 
solemn and unanimous judgment of the highest judicial tribunal 
in the country, (in the case of Briscoe vs. the Commonwealth 
Bank of Kentuc ky) that the States rightfully and constitution 
ally possess the power. I say, it was unanimously so decided 
by the Supreme Court, because, although a minority of that 
Court were of opinion that, where the State owned the entire 
stock of the bank, the exercise of the power would be an in- 
fringement of the constitutional prohihition on the States “ to 
emit bills of credit,’”’ yet all the judges concurred that the autho- 
rity of the States was unquestionable where the stock of the 
banks was owned either by individua's entirely, or by them in 
common with the State asa partial stockholder. State bank 
notes, then, being issued in pursuance of an unquestionable 
constitutional authority, are a constitutional currency, as well 
asgoldand silver. It is true,a creditor cannot be compelled to 
accept payment of his debt in bank notes, if he object to do so; 

but this does not affect their character as currency as a com 
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But, perhaps, by this oft repeated phrase, itis mean » be 
implied that there is some special constitutional cbligation on 
the Government to demand its dues in gold and silver. Ther 
is as hitvie foundation, however, tor this notion as tor that which 
I have just exp sed The Government) ive every ¢ her cre- 
ditor. It has the power, as every individu i creditor has, (it 1 
chooses wantonly Co exert Hf, and to ree: o the rigor of strict 
right) to insist on the payment of its dues in gold and silver; 
but, as an individual creditor also, it mav waive its strict reht 
the sternness al the swvmmum jus, (which, we are old, is 


most frequently swmmae injurta,) and receive its dues in tise 
same medium which individuals and the people, by 
consent, use for the adjustment of their transactions 
has done, from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
day, and never, heretofore, with any question of the constitu 
tionality of the procedure. It tonly has the constitutional 
power which every other creditor has, to waive the strictness 
of its right in this respect, but it is especially incumbent on it, 
as the common agent of the people, guided by that fundamen 
and benignant maxim of taxation to which I have already 
adverted, to waive an extreme right which, in its exercise, 
would so seriously aflect the convenience of its constituents— 
the great body of the people. 

We must not, then, be led away 
sounding phrases, of plausible 
disrecard the real inter 
slatesmen, We must emancipate cur minds from the delusive 
authority of mere dogmas, and lock to the consequences of our 
actions, tid practical effects of our measures, Ut we trace this 
requisition of specie for the public dues in tts effects on the ac 
tual business of society, we shall find that it is calculated to cen- 
vulse the whole monetary system o! the country, and to keep it 
ina state of ceaseless and distressing commotion. Under the 
operation of the banking system as If exists In this country, 
specie Is to be regarded not so much a part of the currency as 
the basis or source of a far larger portion. For every dollar of 
hard money thatis taken from the t neniks four or five times its 
amount is withdrawn in another form from the actual circula- 
tion of the country. Bearing this in mind, let us see how the 
proposed svstem would work. In vears of abundant importa- 
tion, the cliculation of the seaports being insufficient to furnish 
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the requisite ns of specie to pay the duties, large amounts 
would be drawn from the South and West to meet the demands 
of the cusiom-house in the Northand the East. The sections, 


thus stripped of their specie, would be, all at once, subjected to 





the greatest of all calamities in a pecuniary point of view—that 
ef a deficient circulation, suddenly contracted, net in the ratio 
merely,of the specie removed, but of four or five — S$ jts 
amount: forte that extent would the banks be co —— ) 
iit their circulation, in order to mect the drafis upon them n for 


precious metals 
property would be 
tor violently disturbed, and every 
and withered. On the other hand, 
active, the curren 


Under this desolating process, the 


price 
struck down, the relat 


on ot debtorand re 
branch of industry paralyzed 
when the land sales became 
t would be reversed, large masses of specie 
would be drawn from the North and the East to the South and 
the West, attended with the same distre ssing effets on the trade 
and indusiry of the country, and only shifting the theatre of their 
disastrous operation. What could result from this perpetual 
dragging, to and fro, of the specie of the country, contrary to the 
natural jawe of trade, and in obedience only to arbitrary go- 
vernmental regulations, but incessant throes and convulsions in 
the wholesystem of its business and currency? 

It would be some compensation, in a national point of view, 
if the specie, of which different portions of the country would, 
in their turn, be stripped, under the operation of this new sys 
tem, were restored to active and beneficial use in those sections 
to which it would be transferred. But would this be the case? 
No, sir. The whole surplus, beyond the current disbursement 

the Government, would rest in barren and unproductive 
idleness, inthe “vaults and iron safes’ of your Sub-Treasuries. 
It would be an annihilation of so much of the national capital, 
susceptible of multiplication, through conventional substitutes, 
ta four times its nominal amount, and capable of fructifying 
and sustaining the national industry to a corresponding extent 
I must confess, Mr. President, that this monopoly and hoarding 
of the precious metals by the Government dves seem to me 
unworthy of the age in which we tive. We may find 
ples of it among the nations of antiquity. But their circum- 
stances were very different from ours. They were engaged in 
frequent wars, and they accumulated their treasure, in ad- 
vance, as a provision fo those national emergencies, always with 
them more or less near at hand. It may also deserve conside- 
ration whether the pracuce which prevailed among them of 
hoarding the public treasure was not the cause, fully as much 
as the effect, of the frequency of their wars; for the relief to in- 
dustry from unloeking those vast hoards in time of war m ty 
well he conceived to have rendered the occurrence of war no 
unwelcome event to their crowded populations. If we descend 
to modern times, we find no instance of this national hoarding, 
butamong rude and uncivilized communities—the Barbary 
Powers or the Tartar tribes, for example. The Dey of Al- 
giers is said to have been the master of a large hoard of accu- 
mulated treasure, when he was expelled frem his dominions by 
the French. So, also, was Mazeppa, the celebrated Cossack 
chieftain, the untutored ally of Charles the Twelfth. But, 
surely, we are not going to the banks of the Dnieper: or the shores 
of Africa, for lessons in policy and legislation. We shall not 
thus, I humbly trust, dishonor the spirit of the age, belie the 
genius of our free institutions, and mar the destinies of our great 
and glorious country 

But there are other aspects of this measure even more dan- 
gerous and alarming. In the remarks I had the honor to sub- 
mit tothe Senate, at the late session, I said that this scheme 
had a squinting, ‘an awful re towards a Treasury 
Bank. Itnow has that character boldly planted on its front. 
It is, to all intents and purposes, a great Government Bank; 
and of this I persuade myself I shall be able to every 
gentleman who will do me the honor to accompany me in the 
analysis I propose to make of its composition. In the first 
place, the national revenue, collected in gold and silver, is to be 
disposed of in masses at certain leading points, desitaated by 
their importance in a commercial, financial, or political view 
Thre bill directs that there shall be a great central depot of it in 
the new Treasury building here, another depot in the mint at 
Philadelphia, a third in the branch mint at New Orleans, and 
four othe mama, depots of the national treasure, in gold and 
silver, at New York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis. Build- 
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1 comMlete o1 } of I ) t adm ter 
Ose fun Notl it the plastic ind of = of 
he Treas wl be w #&tomould these materials into a 
bank, and rive metion and direction to the machine. How 


Will it be done?) The 
and simple. 


nodus operand? will be periectly natural 


The Government funds, compared with the disbursements to 
be made, will be in excess In some places, while they wall be 
deficient in others. They must then be referred from one 
place of deposite to another. This will hardly ever, it is to be 


f 
an actual transportation ofspecie. It will, 
nerally done by the ordinary comivercial means 
of drafts and |: tts of exchange. * The till nu ilously gives 

ry al 


to the Secreia: y of the Tt 


presumed, be done by 


doubtless, be ¢ 








unlimited discretionary au 
ler these transfers from one place of de 




















thority to make and o1 

posite to another, and from one individual depositary to anou 

At t place fore, Wheie the Goverumei unds are In ex 
ce I 1 sto tri fera poruor m to one 
place W.o.cic they are deficient, he will turally dre a draft 
or bill «change on the latter place to be bought, paying for 1 
out of the apecie accumulated in excess at the place of the nego 
tiavion On the other hand, when he wishes to draw funds from 
a dist place, where they are in exce oa place where they 
are deticlent, a biilon the former place will Hd, and the 
money received for it added to the deficient fur tthe place 
of the negotiation rhe officers of the Governun thus opera 
ting on the public funds weal his sysiem, wou come habi- 
tuai dealers in exchange—a regular and acknow ed brancl 
of the business of banking. In the exercise of | iese funcuor 
the accommodation of individuals would come ‘o be fully as 


much consulted as the wants of the Government 
General at St. Louis, for example, having an 
lic moneys in his hands, and Instructed to transfer that 
the Sub-Treasury at New York, would naturally do so by duy 
ing drafts of merchant r other individuals on the latter place 
Butin this 


Lece ver 
{ the pub- 


excess to 


lie 


exce 








appl on public money to the purchase of 
drafis, what ane { field wot there be tor undue favors t 
indiviulnals, as well In diceriminating among those who might 
have ¢fraftsto sell, as tn atljusting the price and other terms ot 
the purchase. So, ukewise, 1i we suppose the Receis Gent 
ral at New York authorized to draw a suy of public moneys 
1 fre n St. Lovis, he would « O DY sé j ‘ tiie Receiver 
General at St. Louis; a In this operation clselitig, there 
would be nearly the same danger of abuse, and of the influence 
of personal consideration, as L have just shown to exist in that 
of buying exchange. 
luis also very easy to perceive t nider the forms of buying 
selling bills of exchange by Government officers. real loans to 
individuals may be couched. If] buy, for example, a billof 


exchans 
In cash, 
celvere 





e which has sixty or ninety days to rur 


tuck pay for i 
IT suppose to be done € 


of a re- 








1 excess of 








) pur ' 1 ranst{ public 
mone ys in hi hands, what ts this, ln fact { money 
h lo yor) ’ Ni j “i 
verament wa j i ] ed 
> ordinary form of disc rmercantile paper, 


( 
the sale of a bill of exchange, to be paid for at 
areal loan. The 
purchaser immediately sells the bill he has bought, realizes it 
In money, the use of which he eujoy r the stipulated period, 
and then re it with the rate of profit profit agreed upon in 
the nominal purchase. to every practical 
Intent, a Joan nversant wih the 
devices practised to evade the statutes against usury, will tell 
you that nothing is more common than to make a real loan un- 

is very form of selling a bill of exchanee We see, then, 
that the officers of the isury, under tl 
ded by this bill, would not « 
line bills of exch 


In like manner 
afuture day, Isavery conven) 











turns 
nsaction is, 


; and profe genticmen, Cé 


der t 





organization 





be erg 





inge, but they would wer ol dis- 

















counting mercaniue } per and hi gr Thu the 
in effect. a tank: of discount 
Jt would, moreover, be a bank of de posite, for the 27th 
tion of the bill expressly authorizes individuals to deposite me 
ney in the “TF reasul y, Or at such other points asthe Treasurer 


may designat > receipts for which, it is declared, shall be 
current in the ouacih land offices as cash. 
is but a special and limited provisior 
payments in advance for public lat But the principle, be- 
Ing once Introduced, will, from time to time, be 
Other cases. I shall hereafter have occasion to show that Pre. 
sident Jackson, when he suggested the idea of a Government 
bank, of which this biil seems to be the development, express 
ly recommended that it should ased upon individual as 
well as the public deposites 

The organization tnetituted by this bill w 
of circulation, for the drat receipt 
apace te manos the officers of th easury, under the pro 
visions of the bill, would forma part of the acual currency and 
Excunes ofthe country. Thatit t is designed, through the m 

ium of this machinery, to issu . manently a Government 
pape rcurrency, under some form or other, is sufliciently evinced 
by the alternative clause of the bill rel iting to rece ipts and pay 
ments by the Government, which requires that all such receipts 
and payments, af 1 certain period, shall be in gold or silver, 
“or in notes, bills, or paper issued under the authority of the 
United States’? The Senator from South Carolina, {Mr. Car 
HowN,} the patron and champion of this bill, and the author of 
the qrowlsioa just referred to, is known to advocate a paper cur 
rency of that description, issued and resting exclusively on the 
credit of the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury, two, 
in his report on the finances, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent sessiin, does not hesitate to ask Congress for the permanent 
grant of an authority to zssue T'reasury notes, (at Lis discre- 
tion, within a certain limit,) according to the varying wants of 
the Treasury. But the design of supply ng a paper medium 
for general circulation, through the fiscal « tion of the Govern: 
ment, is more fully developed in the cual report of that offi 
cer at the last session, and from that document I. keg leave to 
read to the Senate a few significant extracts 

**Should Congress, says the Secretary, “ determine that itis 
proper to furnish, by its own authority, and for the purposes 





his, lam aware, 
red at preseit to 


extended to 


vid also be a bank 
aud other paper auth 
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d, some paper medium of higher character, 
what now existsin private billsof exchange, or 
barks, no doubt existe that any benefits whict 











before mut 
aod other tia 
noles of Nal 





my occasionally be derived from its employment can be readi- 

ly secured, without treading on the debateable ground of either 
r ‘ ° 

power or the policy of chartering a National Bank. Certi 
fieates, not on Inlerest, but payable in specie to bearer or order 


as being receivable for all public dues, could be autho 
payment tothe public creditor, whenever 
sufficient specie existed in the Trea 
mvenient in form, 


riven in 

nd 
im, ana 
is Aind of paper wou 1 be 


vii 


V ery ( 




















ld differ litde from the drafts now in use on bank 
if drawn on a known specie fund, and expressing on 
Ita fa not only this, but its beg receivable, in the first i 
evar TT i} lues It would possess the highest c t 
attainable in society.’ ©The common drafts of this Depart 
: i present convenient form, possess One advantage 
wi ( i be imparted to the ceruficates When used 
place gai which the balance of trac sis, but drawu 63 
places in whore favorit is, the former de now, and may hers 
er, not only facilita/e essentially { domesitte exchanzes, 
but, at the same time supersede numerous bunk irans fers, 
and the more expensive transportation of specie itself.” 
‘The Mint certificates, heretofore given on the deposite of 
ullion and specie fur coinage, might be easi ly made 1 TUNRNIAL 
to bearer 01 orde r, and receivable for all } | tues; and, in 
that way, would contribute to the same desirable ends 
It must be obvieus that the paperof any bank would be less 














safe and useful in being received for public dues, in proporuo 
as it may waat such solid securities and foundations as the cer 
tificates before described 
My purpose is not now to discuss the supposed advantages 
f this Government paper currency, so much lauded by the 3 
cretary reat recominendation of it, in his eyes, is 
it would rest upon ispecie basis co-extensive with the issve 
Hut as the certificates would be rarely returned fur redemption 
thing would be move likely to happen than what occurred 
ase of the Bank of Amsterdam: that, in the me in time, 
n nso 2 spectre wou lbe withdrawn and diverted to 
purpose ntention was simply to show that an 
) trove ' ancy, nm some fori Or other, 
is OF fthen new financial scheme. In 
oki ui the xd, and others of similar im 
ort in the rep wf the Treasury, it is impos 
ible to wink so hat the design is to supply a 
paper medium, al operations of this Govern 
ment, which, it is utimately supersede the State 
currencies; and t proposed in thas bill is the in- 
strument by whi » be accomplished. That it 
wonld be a bank unquestionable; andI have 
‘ready shown U bank both of discount and 
doeposite. 


The Secretary , however, seems to think 


there would be no / 3, because there would be no 
neo: poration. Buti js not necessary to consti- 
tute aban, which deriv eter wholly from the nature 
of its business and fuic ernment bank of Russia 


18 NOL Inc ! 
They are both constituted 


Government, 


nei 3 


the Government bank of Austria 
and mana by officers of the 
precisely as the machinery created by this bill is 
to be ma red and d l Soin regard tothe pri 


vl 


vate a ntstock banks of E They are not incor; 

} } noboily ever supy to be the less banks on 
that account Some thirte years ago, the cele 
brate | Mr. Ricardo proposed 1 Nat t k”’ in 
Enz i, which, among oiier have the exclusive 


} f issuing the who icy ol the kingdom 

It was fo be a Government insut ‘onsisung of five ci 

m ssioners, residmg in London, to be appointed by the Crown 
an removable by Parliament, and to be assisted by agents and 
officers established in the leading country towns. The plan of 
this b 7 bears, In some respects, so close a resemblance to that 
of Mr. Ricardo, that itis difficult to resist the impression that the 
suggested the other. The organization proposed 
icardo consisted, like that of this bill, of public officers, 
certain duties and functions assigned to them, connect 

é collection and management of the public revenue, 
as well as with the issue of a paper currency. O act of Incor- 
oration was proposed or deemed necessary; but he did not, 





uti 4 


ne ae have 
R 








| on 
that account, the Jess consider his scheme a “National Bank,” 
under whicis name it was expressly presented to his coun 


trymen. 

“But there is another authority onthis head still more in point 
It remounts to the first suggestion ever made in this country of 
1 Government or Treasury Bank, Lallude, of course, to Presi- 
dent Jackson, who, in his first annual message to Congress, 
(182),) thre w out the idea ofa Bank, founded on the “credit and 
resources of the United States.”?’ This suggesjion became the 

ubject of very able and elaborate examination by the Com- 

m Fi ce. in this and the other House, by both of 
though consisting of warm friends of the President, the 
geestion Was repudiated and exploded. The President, in 
his Message atthe commencement of the following session ot 
Congress, (December, 1830,) thought proper to recur to the 
subject, and to define more precisely what he meant by a Bank 
founced on “the credit and resources of the United States.” The 
heme he then brought forward was identical, in every re- 
spect, with that contained in the present bill; and yet, with the 
soldierly frankness which characterized him, he did not hesi- 
tate to call it by iis proper name—“a Bank of the United 
States.’’ Let us see what he said on that occasion: 

“In the spiritof compromise and improvement which distin- 

uished our country and its institutions, it becomes us to inquire 
whether it be not possible to secure the advantages ‘afforded by 
the present Bank, through the agency of a Bank of the U nited 
States, 80 modified in its principles and structure as to obviate 
constitutional and other objections. Itis thought practicable to 
organize such a Bank, with the nec essary officers, as a branch 
of the Treasury Department, based on the public and individu- 
al deposites, (without power to make Seles or purchase pro- 
perty,) which shall remit the funds of the Government, and 
the expenses of which may he paid, if thought advisable, by al- 
lowing its officers to sell bills of exchange to private individu- 
ala, ata moderate premium, &c. &c. In times of public emer- 
gency, the capacities of such an institution might be enlare- 
ed by legislative provisions.” 

The bank which General Jackson proposed w: as to be orga- 
nized, with the necessary officers, as a branchof the Treasury 
Department, to be based on the public and individual depo- 

sites, to remit the funds of the Government, ani to deal in 
bills of exchange. The organization provided by the bill ua- 
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der considera 4 possess every one of these attributes, and 
to perform other banking functions in addition, such as the issue 
of paj er, Which was % thea contemys lated. Yet, while the 


former plan was b y avowed to bea bans, this is denied to 











be one. Gen. Jack with all his popularity and energy of 
purpuse, wa a to commend his plan to the favor of the 
country, and eve ntle de fer, (ron will) as it was called 
by a foreign repres ive, on a memorable occasion, obeying 
the great law of Republicanism, bent heneath the force of public 
opinion, and aba ed the scheme. Yet the same scheme is 
now re-produced, amid the ¢ “10m Of the times, in an aggra- 
vated form, but withor ena? 

a remarkable circurmst , Mr. President, that the most 
ancient and celebrated bonking instituuions of Burope have 
grown up ym prec uch beginnings as are contained in 
this bill e Baul e, for example, the oldest and most 





menced as a fiscal 


Instituuion 


























The Republic, pressed by it reigi ee 
soertio a forced loa fn rt ure the payment of the n.- 
terest on U loan, i ipar eriain branches ¢ he public 
revenue, a instl la board of commissioners called the 
Chamber of Loans, who were charged with the collection and 
management of t e branches of the revenue, and the applica. 
tion of their proceeds to the pur ] payment of the interest on 
the loa la the tran ion of the business confided to them, 
they had o 1 FO.netimest bu yand sell bills of exchange, 
asT haves! ) the officers of the Treasury, under the organi- 
zation i would do. Having frequently surplus funds 
on ha they began at jJength to employ them more extensively 
in the rati ft buying and selling exchange, and under 
this} ractually advanced money on mercantile paper, or, 
in oth rds, became a bank ot discount. The credit and 
responsib of the institution being established, the merchagts 
of Venic en; yma i { it for the sale keeping of their 
funds, and we ame a bank of deposile also. Finally,a cre- 
lit on the bo lusiitution tor money deposited being 

juivalen cash, payments 1h the course of trade came to be 
mack Dy transiet tf these credits from one to another. or by 
what are now called which performed the office, and 
preceded the introduction of moles, and so the Chamber of Loans 


} 


became also a bank 0% cireu/alion We see, in this example, 








by what natura! and casy gradations the most celebrated bank 
rg institution in Europe, that which has been the modei of all 
rest, grew out of simple function of collecting and apply- 
ing the public revenue, associating ‘0 itsell a collateral and in- 
cidental action in the commerce and curre ncy of the country; 






all of whic h functions, | have shown, are to be vested by the 
new financial wm mein the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The same, In every material respect, were the origin and pro 
gress of the Bank « th, next to that of Venice, was 
the oldest, an L ini accred hited, banking institu- 
tion in Euro In i, too, the mint, at one time, in being 


made the nd itory of the fur of individuals. as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury proposes that our mint and its branches 
should be, became virtually a bank—* the great centre of mo- 
ney trinsactions and remitiances for England and foreign na- 
till Charles 1, in impelled by his necessities, vio- 
lated the private funds deposited there, and “happily,” as 
Burke says, putan end to both its credit and use as a banking 
establishment. 

The testiniony of history, then, as well as the nature of things, 
proves that the organization instituted by this bill would work 
as agreat Governinent bank—duying and selling exchanges 
—under that form, at least, discounting mercantile paper, re- 
ceiving deposites, public and p rivat e, and circulating a paper 
money ofits own. Now, I appeal to every friend of the liber- 
ties of hise ind a him if he would willingly see so 
formidable a union of the moneyed and political power consum- 
raated in the hands of the Government. Will he put so po- 
tent an engine, an instrumentso efficacious of operating on the 
hopesand fi ars of men, of enlisting thei interests, of control- 
ling their fortunes, into the hands of a department of the Go- 
vernment, alteady armed with a patronage and power of fear- 
ful extent? 

The honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Wricut,}in a 
portion of his remarks which seemed to be intended especially 
for the benefit of those of us who are still for employing the 
State banks as depositories, and whom he describes as a very 
smal! fraction, sai that the real and only alternative before the 
country is the Sub-Treasury scheme or a National Bank. 
Now, sir, unless the observations I have made on the practical 
operation of the Sub-Treasury of the Sub-Treasury scheme are 
founded in the grossest delusion, that scheme, instead of being 
antagoniatical to a National Bank. is, in every respect, identical 

be a National Bank under the worst possible 


tions, ledd, 





sa 











with it. It would 


form—a National Bank in the hands of tte Executive, con- 
trolled and m: un ac ed exclusively by Executive agents. If, 
then, the honorable Senator will insist upon making up an issue, 


to which the ghost of 
United a 3 must be a 
according to the real 


that thrice slain monster, the Bank of the 
party, he must mend his pleadings, 
state of the case, end submit tothe country 
this qu Will you have a great Government Bank in the 
hands and under the control of Executive officers, or will you 
have an incorporated National Bank, designedto be a business 
concern, and nota political engine? When this issue shall be 
presented, if, indeed, it ever shall be, let me tell the honorable 
Senator that there are these whose opposition to a National 

that of any other man, who would 


aaihie 


Bank is as true as! 
pause long before they would permit the terror of any alterna- 
tive to drive them intothe support of a scheme like that of the 
heneeeal : Senator, which they believe to be fraught with the 
most serious danger to the liberties, and certain destruction to 
the best interests of their country. I shall hereafter endeavor 
to show that the true and only means of averting either an in- 
corporated National Bank or a great Government Bank is to 
sustain the State Institutions, and to employ their agency, with 
such mo fcations and securities as experience may have 
shown ‘to ei er necessary or desirable 

I wish, however, for the present to pursue the remarks which 
the honorable Senator, with “so much charity,” to use his 
own expressions, addressed to that small fraction of erring and 
obstinate bre:hre metimes yeleped Conservatives. The 
name, I believe, sir, has not been of their own choosing; but 
gentlemen. who :d in the history of parties will 
fail to remen e most odious and repreachful designa- 
nations apy yy their adversaries have become en- 
deared by the “utions of political intolerance, and those 
who at first jured and insulted by the application of a 
political nickname have at last proudly appropriated it, and 
come te glory init as a memorial of their struggles anda sym- 


us, or 







ar not 
‘rthat +} 
rthat 

lto them } 
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Senate : 

















bol of their principles. Now, sir, I do not kuow that there 
any thing in this name of Conservalive, as applied to Amcri 
can Institudions, which an Americ ult ht to wish to 
disown. It implies devotion to the ¢zistfxg institutions of his 
country; a desire to preserve and defend m; a willingne 
and even zeal,to reform, as the only effectual means ot pre 











serving; but unconquerable resista schemes of wild 
innovation and destruction. If this is what neant by a 
Conservative,(and such is the true and proper import of the 
term,) then, sir, I proudly avow myseli a Conservative—a 
Conservative of Republican institutions, of Republica 








ciples, of Republican practices, as ilustrated and 
by the great champions of the Re publica n faith 
But, sir, to pursue the remarks of t rable 


interpreted 


he hon Senator, ad 











dressed to this small fraction of political brethren, He 
tells them that their plan has very few supportersin either 
House of Congress; that there are two great parties in Con 
gress, one for the reasury scheme, and the other for a 
National Bank; an , therefore, no per f sueces 
lor any midd vrol assume uu ate Of prt 
lic senuincent among the people corres} ) divie 
of opinion in Congres I must say, with ali my respect 
the gentleman’s knowledge aud skill in the Liste f par 
that this assumption ia n t warranted inder the circumstance 
of the case, nor does it seem to me to be se Lin prineaple 
It implies that the organization atid array of parties here 3 
give law to public opinion, and th pr c opi no 
shape and contro} the action ol parties i e 

» 








voice of the peopl J ple have spoken for themse 
They have not left us to infer their se ents from any 
dental or tempor ry relation of | es here They | ave 
nounced judgment on th t sh 











like to know where the | f there ex 
pressions ef public opinion, at nd t ere f 
party in this country st j Ury projec 
Never before has any proposition been isnally rebuked j 
condenmied by the voice of the peo; I re » these tl 

Mr. President, with no pleasur I contributed my best ¢ 
tions to the election oi the prese ( ef M te, hor 
anticipating from his prudence, hrs abi a patrio 

a wise and successtul administration of the y lic atfair N 
one has felt a more shi re for hi uci han I hav 
done. The unfavorab i s of public sentime 
therefore, upon the first leadin ! l re ¢ his administr 
(coast 1 fore saw and fore dl the from the frst moment t 
that measire Was sv sted,) have bee rie the sour 
any thing rather than pieasure. They have now, however, ! 
come matters of public history; an he Senator from New 
York seems dispos d to confine Our vies. here f cond hui 
proofs of public opinion on the Meils of t ifferent finan 
measures Which hove pro ii thy eave to iis 
his attention to those more majestic sulays of public ser 


ment which have been presented Gn the great the 
nation. Let him look at the elections which 
in the several States since this fatal measure was fii 
in the official journal, and say how many of them have ev 
tuated in favor of t Administration. With 
ceptions, they have all terminated against It; and 
is reason to believe, on account of this very me 

Where, then, does the honorable Senator 
that there is any great body of 


atre of 
taker p 


st brou 





have 








one o 


ma 





suite 


find the evides 





popular sentiment In this countr 
in favor of hisscheme? The evidence is all the othe: way, 
of the most overwhelming force. Soas to the other great alte 
native of which the honorable Senator , (a Nationa 
Bank,) a large majority of the people have vatedly Ceclare 
against it; and without imputing tothema : of ficklene 
of which I, at least, do not suspect ‘hei, t! must sull be oj 
posed to it. What plan, then, will they to, asa safe ar 








practical substitute for the Sub-Treasury on 


he one hand, 








National Bank on the other? Itis the employmentof thes 
banks; institutions intimately connected with their domestic 
terests, responsible to, and su; ervised by, their domestic aut! 
rities, and exempt from all danger of po combination; 


employment of these institutions under regulauions which s! 


at the same time, secure their efficiency and guard agai 









abuse. Such, lam firmly pe reuaded, | would be, at this mom: 
the unbiassed decision of a large “ity of the American jie 
ple. Andeven if we appeal to the criterion set up by the hi 
rable Senator from New York—the state of parties in ¢ 


gress—I think we may deduce from that, conclusions far mi 
favorable to the State bank deposite system 
If there be but a smnill party in Congress, 
bank deposite system is a first choice, | 
the second choice of a large majority. TI 
would, I presume, prefer itto a National Bank, and the Nat 
Bank party would prefer it to thes ‘reasury. Now, sir, 
honorable gentleman will permit me to refresh his early read 
ing, by reminding him of an incident related by Plutarch. Af 
the battle of Salamis, in which the power of the Persian mona 
was crushed by the combined Grecian fleet, the different c 
manders of the squadron repaired to the allar of Neptune, a! 
according to a custom of the country and the times, each « 
putona ticket the names of those who had rendered the mos 
Important service in the action. Every officer put upon | 





} 
as uraw 
Sta 


than he h 
with whom the 
must admit that 1 
he Sub-Treasury | 












ticket his own name first, but ali put the name of Themistoc/es 
next. This has been held, in all future times, as conclus 
proof of the superiority of Themistocles above all his compet 


tors; and the State bank deposite system may adduce the same¢ 
evidence of its merit in being the second choice of both of 
parties which respectively advocate the Sub-Treasury a 
National Bank. The fraction, therefore, in Congress , who st 
adhere to that system, however smal! they may appear il 
eyes of the honorable Senator, can see nothing in this stat 
things which eeeeren e ae their patriotism or their prude 
to abandon a policy which they believe to be sanctioned by ' 
sentiments, and demanded by the intere: the great body 
the people. ; 
But, sir, to return fro m this digres: et us see what ad 
tions are made to the official as we jx cuniary patronast 
the Executive, by the pro tis bill Ww hen I ha 





r 





sts, of 


viswnos of 








honor of addressing the Senate, at the last session, 1 spoke 

the bill then under consideration as the “grain of mustard se 
which would grow up intoa large tree, and cover the land w 
its branches. But Il was told by the honorable Senator 


New York and others, that t) | did not create a single 





officer, and my friend from Connecrreut {Mr. NiLes] con 
mented me, as well as l remember, for my vivid imagina 
to the account of which alone he down the apprekens 
had expressed. But what do we now see? In three 
months, the tree, which has already grown up from this ¢! 


of mustard seed, has thrown out tour Jarge branches, 1 
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form of Receivers G 


dent ramifications, in the form of cashiers, tellers, clerks, &¢ 











The Treasurer a] ive his “assistants;"’ and an li 

brood of clerks is pr 1 for all the officers made depo 

»f the public me r the bill, to assist in the di 

of the new duties devolved on them Fina ly a number ol 
sionaries are to be appointed, from time to ume, at the diserc 


tion of the Secretary of the Tieasury, to visit 
various fiscal agencies created by the bill. Now, here is a 
cloud of new Executive officers at once, which bids defisnes 














to calculation But if their present: iber could be estimat 
ed, (as the Senator from New York has atten to i 
would be altogether useless. for they must, from nature of 





) 






things, be constant!y and rapidly multiplying Wou 
honorable Senator attempt to measure the rising cloud, whic! 
threatens to overspread and blacken the whole face the 
heavens the speck, “no bigger than a man’s hand,’ which 
peared on the edge of the horizo 












has jus ) Thisis but the 
beginning; and we all know with what v ‘ fruitfulness 
every thin American soi Receivers Genera! art 
allowed by the bill, at present, only to Massachusetts, New 


York, South Carolina, and Missouri. But will not Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, demand their Receivers Generi 
well as Massachusetts!) Virginia, North Carolina, and Ge 

as well as South Carolina?’ Kentucky, Ohio, and ‘Tennessec, a 
well as Missouri? And so in regard to all the other State 

are now pretermitted in the bil It 









we have Receivers Gene 
ral, we must finally have Payers General; an inte 
gral partofthe system in France, from which we borrow the 
scheme proposed by the bill. Inadopzing a system, it is fair to 
presume we mean to adoptits usual and ordinary concomital 
Indeed, an honorable member of the other House, who is we 
skilled in questions of finance, expressed the opinion to me. on 
ly the other day, that the functions of paying and receivis 
ought te be separated, so as to form checks on each other; ai 
thus we shall have the Frenchsystem, in both its branches, at 
once. On the question of introducing anew system of poticy 
we Ought never to forget the old adage, which we deriv fro 
France also st le as qui Ccoute—It is the firs! 
whichis decisive, and that taken, all the rest follow. 

The Senater from New York (Mr. Wricur,] has likew 
attempted an estimate of the expense of this new sys 
But this, also, in my opinion, is a vain thing. 
beginnings of a system furnish no star 
mate expense Cal be measured I 
makes the annual expense (exclusive 
the oulfit in the cost buildings somewhere alr 
$20,000, (twenty thousarx ) But this is greailv below 
the estimate of the Secre the Treasury, in hi rep rt at 
the last sess ling a favorite scheie, 
author of it is rarely four r-estimate itsexpense. ‘I 
officer set down é anual expense a } 
dollars.) This, in my opinion, is very far below the uluina 
permanent expense. An able and experisnced zentleman i 
my own Sla pract Ve ed oan 1eNt 
zealous and decided advocate, withal, of th W system, } 
ting ferth its advantages, and ce i 
which had been urged against it, met 


for this is 
























The first mod 
rd by which its 
Senator’s estlmat 


what may be calle 













ion; ana in r 





£60,000, (sixt 














* it from the object 


















fiving itas his opinion, formed upon deliberate and caret 
1, that tae annual expense Would not exceed $600,200 
(six hur lred thousand dol Now, sir, When Tarrived he: 
of Congres uid read ti ma f the Seer 
asul I cou pt PS , at first, tl 
41 Istake 10 11 u 
cipner, a hat he i t led 1 Wi e€ @xi 
$600,000 cat six hundred th rs) iy idof ¢ ( 
(sixty thousand dollars.) 
Sut, however this may " thing car i ( i ’ 
that the expen f i y ul 1 l ped, mu 
froin its complexity, and the nu it will cail for 
‘be very great. We have a star on this cues 
tion, which is worth far more ari Yeasa 3 





The system has been long estat 
and we know tts actual results th 
England the agency of banks has be 








collection and disbursement of the public reve nue, instead 
the individual agencies which are emploved in France 
ale contem} lated by this bill Tt will be < 
of this question to leok at the relative 


systems of France and England 





test, therefor 

3 of the revenue 
I will read to the Sena 
“t, Which I have taken wm 
American traveller, ‘ 
1uthorities, to which he refers. From this s 
ment it appears that the cost of collecting the revenue in I} 
land is, under the respective heads of t 
toms, 7 per : excise, 4 per cent 


eX peuse 






comparative statement on the st 
the work of a higiily respectat 


by original 





recording and stamps 


















7 per per cent.; and direct taxes, 2 per ceut 
Ii: France, unde: 
heads, 4 collecting the revenue is as f 
lows: Customs, 33 per cent 
stamps, 9 per cent.; post office, 45 per cent.; direct taxes 
of the principal causes of that difference (and it is so ¢< 
the collection of the revenue in England, and the exclusive 





the same } 
pense between the French and English fiscal systems; but ene 
found in the fact of the extensive use of banking agency in 
But itisnot merely by the multiplication of officers and the 
increase of expendituie that the influence of the Executive 
branch ef the Government is fearfully extended by this bill. 
That influence is greatly augmented ‘by certain new regula- 
tions it introduces In regard to the tenure of office. the compen 
sation of officers, and the forms and usages of fiscal administra- 
tion. In the firs 
and all the other officers, frem the highest to the lowest, em 
ployed in the fiscal service, may be required at any time, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, togive new official! 


bonds, in increased sums, to be fixed by the Secreiarv of the 
Treasury, “any Jaw in reference to anv of the official bonds of 








any of the said officers to th 


f 


contrary notwithstanding 
in default of giving such new bon], the officer w 


course, be de priv lof 


Now, it} evident that, un- 
der such a power possessed by ihe Secretary of the Treasury, 
all the officers connected with the operations of the Tre WUTY 
would be converted into the trembling vassals of the Executive 
A direct removal trom office is a measure of more than ordi- 
nary energy, and involves responsibility. Cases might exist in 
which the Secretary of the Treasury would be unwilling to 
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his very one of erpense, 
1 


» aha 


axauion, as follow Cis. 


excise, 20 per cent.; recor Zand 


place, the Treasurer, the Receivers General, 


Independent Treasury—Mr. Rives. 
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ake the responsibility of a direct removal from office, and: yet to be the risk of mingling the Government funds with thos eof 
would accomplish the same object by a vexatious requisitio hot trading corporations Now allthis is very fair and plausible 
a new bond, in so large a sum that the officer could not, or would on the surface; but what is the fuct—what isthe tesumony of 
t, find sureties in the increased amount. Who does not see that, experience 
under such a regulation, the oflicers of the Treasury would lose While the honvrable gentleman was running this parallel i 
ui] sense of Independene ind that those who could consent to theory between the iwo systems, there was adocument lyu 
hold of n such tert nust be prepared to become the pae- on the table of the other House which had run the same pa 
sive and unresisting tools of power! Heretofore, ithas been the rallel on the surer foundations of practice. Lallude to a rece 
W Ise icy of our legislation to tix by law the sum in which report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to a cali ot 
official bonds are to be given, and to Teave nothing in that re that House, at the extra session, made on the motion of an h 
pect, or 1 as possible to Executive discretion Again, norable friend of mine, (Mr. GarLann of Virginia,} contain ng 
it wall be rom an examination of the bill, that the com a list of all “the receivers, ‘coliectors, or depositories of the 
pensation ( everal of the officers to be appointed under i public money, who are in default to the Government, with the 





*h p el } s, &C. 1s to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary, at his disc®Btion, and not by law. Here is another source 
f | ence on the one hand, and of increased Execu- 
tive influence n the other, which ts notin harm my with the 
nsoft our legislation 
My attention has also been attracted by a provision of the 
bill which seems 





to me to introduce a most dangerous innova 





tion in the established forms and usages of the Treasury. It has 
heretofore keen a fixed principle ot responsibility that no 


money should be drawn from the Treasury but upon a warrant 
of the Secretary drawn on the Treasurer, countersigned by the 
troller, and recorded by the Register, and upon that war 

reaches the hands of the Treasurer thus authenti 
Treasurer draws his draft on the depositary of the 
ey lor payment These forms have always been 
held to be very important checks and indispensable prelimi 
ney being drawn out of the Treasury, or. in 
idby the depositary of the public moneys. The 
his warrant upos the Treasurer, subject to the 


















checks betore mentioned, and the: ‘reasurer draws upon 

the depositary who isto make the { sutin no instance 

do = the Pall retary draw dire¢ ty upen > «le positary, because 

that would be to lose the security of the intermediate checks of 
| 





the Comptroller ai e Register By the 10th section of this 
ravyention of these established principles 
ind checks, itis expressly provided, that “for the purpose of 
payments on the public account, it shall be lawful for the said 
Secretary todraw upon any of the said depositaries, as he 


bill, however, in con 








may think most conducive tothe public interest, or to the con- 
venience of the public creditors, or both.’ — Under this provi 
ion the Secretary of the Treasury could draw out ail the 
money in the ‘Treasury, or, which is the same thing in the 
hands of the depositaries, without any check whatsoever. ‘The 
fl t 1 ¢ 1 


tect ollt, Whether so Intence 







or not, 1s 


adanda 


to place the whole 

ite disposal 
provisions, and of 

nor ot of this bill, to concentrate, at li 





his uncheck 
s not the effect of these various 





Now, SIF, 





tro. ofthe pt 





























the entire co ublic moneys in the hands of the Pre 
nts ior ui mecre ary of the Trea ury, a 1 all the other fis- 

c but his as ippointed by him and removable 
ul But the Senator from New York [ir 
GHT] conteuds that the Pres ot would have no more con 
trolover the puoi moneys U er ile proposed sys em than il 
they were deposited in banks; that the same legal formalities 
must be gone through to touch the public moneys in the one 
case as in the other. Itmay be true that the President has no 
more £ ( i over the publ mevy in the one case than 
nthe othe her a creater practical control In the 
one case, the ifaries of the public money would be hi 
€ eet ~ author iit reatures of hi I, Ut 

j dat i itil re for their continuance in office, anc 
i y re u provisions of this bill, have already 

} y 1 habitually neible of dependence 
( » ¢ iplete a ) | er keepers of the 

s mone WOuUs j/OSses Virtual mtrol over the 
money itseil But, in the case of the employment ot 

ibe depositories of the public money are institutions not 
by the President—not dependent on him for their 





conuunued existence; on the contrary, they hold their charters, 
and the a!vantages they confer, from a distinct authority, to 
which they are at all mes responsible, and are thus guarded 
against any undue tnfiuences from other quarters which might 
warp them from their integrity and their duties. 

In making these remarks, sir, [speak in no spirit of captious 
jealousy as to the highest Executive trast of the Government, or 
of its actual incumbent; but I speak in the spirit of the Consti- 





tution, which anticipates the danger and supposes the possibility 


of the abuse ot powe r, and inculcates the necessity of guar 





iwainstit. The system organized by this bill is one of the most 
igh centralizati It rides over the institutions of the 
Siates, prostrates their credit and usefulness, brings patronage 
and power to the General Government, concentrates them in the 
iands of the Executive, to whom it gives an unlimited contro] 






over the public moneys, and, through the banking operations to 
them, an extensive and 


be founded o paramount influence upon 





ne mor 


sucha 














the last extremity, in this land of Republican freedorn, by all 


who are attached to the \s of the States, by all who are op 
posed to the enlargement of Federal and Executive power, and 
by all who watch with 
tendency to cons 

I willnow, Mr. President, follow the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WricHt] in the remarks he made on the comparative 
safety of the two systems proposed for keeping and disbursing 
the py 








jealsousy, and view with alarm, every 
lar . 
uation. 





Although experience, the only safe arbi- 
ter, has long since settled this question, the honorable Senator 
argued itas if it were still oren to doubt, and made, I am free 
to admit, an exceedingly ingenious and plausible argument 
He instituted a parallel between the two systems in regard to 
the great leading points on which their safety is supposed to 
depend, and in each ins 


ic moneys 











ance brought out a substantial equali- 
ty. First, as te officers, he said it would be fair to presume 


that the officers of the Government and the officers of the 
banks would be equally trustworthy. Then, as tosureties, he 
said both the banks and the Government officers are equally 
‘essary. So, likewise, 
id, are to be y 
only particular 
] he supposed to 
the public funds, is, 





tired vive sureties, if deeme 





az to vaulis he Government ( 








vided with vau/lta as well as 





yi 





that their capital stock is pledged for the reimbursementof the 
public moneys committed to them; but this advantage in favon 
of the banks he very adroitly balanced by what he represented 


amount of their respective defaults,” &c What, sir, doe 

this document, which I now have before ne, show? That the 
whole amount of balances due from the banks, which are deem 
ed unavailable, is a little more than one million of dollars, 
(1,646,64 +) and these balances go back to a period long past, 
when the extraordinary embarrassments consequent on the wai 
involved banks and individuals in difficulties beyond any former 
or subsequent example. In relation to the banks whi 
nployed asdepositories, it appears that they have 
y owed the Government, or are in the course 
ed ter by the wants of the public service, 


hension of default on their part, or avail- 
? 














been recently ¢ 
either paid uy 
of paying itu 
without any 
ing themselves of the indulgence of the act passe 
n of Congress, have either secured or are expected 
to secure &% torily the paymentof the whole bal 
from thein, ling tothe terms of that act. Only eleve n 
of them, it appears, out of near ninety employed as 
ries, have even askedindulgence under the act here referred to, 
and but a single one of them has been ordered to be sued. Now 
sir, when we look to the list of individual collectors and r 
ceivers, What do wesee? An aggregate default ibout three 
millions! And though some of the more recent 
pea mn the list may be reduced by future collections, yet, 
from the lon standing of most of them, there 1s no reason to 
believe that the aggregate amount of the entire list will be af 
fected in any sensible degree by these paruial recoveries. It ia 
to be remarked too that this list does not include disbursing of 
ficers, “whose indebtedness,” is stated by the Secretary ‘ to be 
very great,’ and the actual losses by whom [ showed, during 
the late session of Congress, froma report of Mr: Crawford, to 
have “gre ally excet fed?’ a million and a half of dollars, from 
1739 to 1819, and by this time have grown up, in ' 
to another aggregate sum oj three millions! Neither does this 
list include officers of the Post Office Department, among 
whom it was shown by official documents, at the last annual 
session of Congress, that there were as many as eighteen hun 
dred and thirty-two defaulters! Ttis to be observed also that 
this list is confined to pubhie agents “who were out of effice on 
the twelfth day of October, 1587.” 

Now, sir, if the honorable Senator from New York had taken 
the trouble to look at this document, before he made hisspeech 
the labor of a great deal of super 








ur 
Lhe 


late sess! 





inces due 





deposito 





aiances ap- 











all probability, 














he might have saved himee} 


fluous ingenuity. Incoptrasu heingenuity of his ergument 
with the blunt contradiction of iacts which this document pre 
sents, I was strongly reminded of an anecdote I bave often 


heard of the late venerable shop Madison, of Virginia. That 
excellent prelate wasalso a profound philosopher, and muc 








addicted to | ophizing. On one occasion, he unde: took to 
expiain’ why the shade of a lamp, almost i act with the 
fame f the candle beneath, was not, Ina y cere heated by 
it This ] a learned dissertation t! laws ol € ric, ayil 
ail the her scientific data which could be br hit to bear on 


completely satistied himselt, and the ad 


lel him, of the truth of his the 





miring audience which surre 
orv, he could not avoid, in the « 





sciousness of his trimmph 
pucing his hand on the lamp shade, which had been the st 
ect of his disquisiuen, when an exclamation Of acute pain 
disclosed the fact that his hand had been severely burnt in the 
application. Nature, thus, contradicted the philosopher, and 
so stubborn facts will sametimes confute the most astute logi 
cian. I cannot but think that if the honorable Senator from 
New York, atthe close of his very ingenious argument, had 
laid bis hand upon this document, he must have felt his fingers, 
at least, a ifttle scorched 

Has the honorable Senator forgotten the emphatic testimony, 
leduced from a careful collation of jacts, borne by the present 
Secretary of the 1 reasury, only three years ago, to the supe 
rior safety ef Lanks as depositories of the public n oney? Le 
me, then, refresh his recollection by reading to Kim and the 
Senate an extract fromthe abie report of that officer, made t« 
Congress in December, 1834, on the system of keeping and di 
bursing the public money: 

“It isa singular says the Secretary, “in praise of this 
description of public debtors, the selected banks, that there ia 
not now due from the whole of them which have 
now stopped payment, from the establishment of the Censtitu 
tion to the present moment, @ sum much beyond whatis now 
due to the United States from one mereantile firm that 











on deposites 


siopped payment tn 1825 or 1826, and of whom amy} secu- 
rity was required and supposed to be taken under the responsi- 
bility efan oath. If we incluce the whole present dues to the 
Government from discredited banks, at all times and of all 
kinds, whether as depos/'ories er not, and embrace even coun 
terfeit bills and every other species of unavailable funds in the 
Treasury, they wili not exceed what is due from tiva such 








firms.” 


He ther continues— 
“If our former small losses by them, (the banks,) in keep- 
ing and paying over the public revenue, under circumstances 
so very adverse, are compared with our large lesses either in 
collecting or disbursing that revenue, their present safety 
seems to be as great as is consistent with the usual oF 


erationa 
of the paper system, or with the credit which must a} 





vayve be 





entrusted by Government, in some way or other, to age ts of 
some kind in keeping the public money. In considering thei: 





safety, it should be constantly recollected that the owners and 
managers of banks, when properly regolated by legislative 
provisions in their charters. are, like other individuals, inte- 


rested to 





ransact business securely; are desirous of maki 

and net lusing money; ard that these circumstances, with the 

oe ce, f jailure, belonging to depositors ar 
Lian af ¢ 


1olve 
} 


rity, 1 no 


c 


the stoc! hoiders, united witt 






jority. given to the Government, render them, in 
point of safety, generally, much superior toindividual agents 
of the United States ; 

Ifthere be any fact incontestably established in our history 
and by the exper ience of all other Governments, it is the supe 
rior safety of banks as depositories over any individual cus- 


Top 








averé g, t the je, 6 1-5 per cenit. t | 1 f 
: \s > l¢ rey ; f » moneved concerns of the whole country It is fitting that 
: ( . a , tir d i |i st should be borrowed from France, the country 
p | . nt.; t ta | whose institutions exhibit the n.ost unqualitied example extant 
15 per cent.; averaging, upon the whole, 24 2.5 per cent.! 1 | of tralization, under which the capital has swallowed up the 
am well aware that divers circumstances are to be taken into provinces, and Paris has become synonymous with Franc: 
consideration, in explaining this enormous difference of cx But it is equally fitting that sucha system should be resisted, to 
dered by the wriler to whom I have referred) will, at | e 
employment of individual agency for that purpose in France. 
| 
| 
| then in which the banks, as he alleged, 
| present a better guaranty for the safety 
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powers, ihe its pe «oO extensive 
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4 ConGeee-2np Sess. et nident Treasury— Mr. Kive 
j l I . I ! re ¢ ple ra | with t! Ww eUn ve it means at fluences which 
i I rT ers is mut j State | > it hoids, indeed, throu hat power 
1 i . I >W ey ae } ever of th té efiicacy tor coutrolling the entire curre 
fort f ull furnish securi | he ¢ ry. Through ts collections and disbursements 
) i - t ‘ ‘ \ ession of | in | “en {the mo niluentia haracter 
indiv W ! e may | 1] way tt ' ‘ ks In the mode of conduct l 
4 . y el | | pa i i ini power to ‘2 p 
y role ‘ ie ¢ j oO \ t ( t ence ward the re ratio of 
\ I y of t | I | leo } I i distur ate of the ¢ ency 
i it 1} i t power e exerci Ih a Spirit { 
| ike pie 4 Ya wn t it u denunciation, or v 
urd 1} I ‘ ‘ ruave of encouragen 
‘ l ) { elf ‘ Represe | | I \ . er Look atthe com 
i ‘ \ werth- || om iw ol Mr. Di r. CraWford with the banks 
i ern t rity “ nh Ww v 4 dur hel nel | t speeie payments, and Wm will 
Phe u es | i y thing has been {| ! t in What spirit the influence of the Government was 
i t I P ‘ of their pus | el ¢ 1, and effectually exerted, inthe end, to accomplish 
' t ViISILs Ww I tween.”’ ri} | a return to specie payments The banks were not then o2//aw 
retu 1 riiles | V Th way | he official press—they were not then put under the ban 
pi y f tdences W I n Government hey were not then pursued as conspira- 
r equally t ‘ re but were treated as stiiuuions having themselves a stake 
hil nd rar as well as he I ECIES ¢ in the common weal, and with which the common interests of 
n fo t r nomina lt ce e whole country were idenuned It wil! be edifying, for a 
Ive! r i nly ki } ment, to look ‘ he manner in Which the Government 
¥ thati i i | whicl é ks |] then 14 relations with the banks: and T must say that 
é \ I Every person who re- | he exert he banks, generally, since the recent sus)en- 
ppol wi ( i rd | ents, to prepare themselves for a resumy 
‘ I eture he enters on | ! ‘ ) perseveri urtailment of their business 
t | ew he Gove it as sec | | ared with the ourse of the banks on the 
y, pr i he | rmer ¢ ! 1 taking advantage of the suspension lo er 
i i Th his ha | e their! f a mostextravagant extent, and In obstinate 
y } Gove ‘ . \ he fait! | rt 1 oapply t tluable public stocks held by them to 
i ru i rins, at f | quis abriaty resume, the banks now are entitled, 
i pa ! l 1 I whi It pays é | > as D erally and fayoi as were shown to them 
I t he off ronl LUisiag lily |] en 
1 ( ! sibilities. or till at be otherwi | By the joint resolution of April, 1816, which has been so 
tf y ela Tine eys ad Ss} i wi he | often reterred it Was made the duty of the Secretary of the 
G y public o I jaraiities for the fal | Ireasury to take such measures as he should deem necessary 
ir duu ( ( fio ; o effect: ection of the enue in gold and silver, Treasury 
j ppe » have yi es, or the notes of specie ying banks. In the discharge i 
re} : I : Mi erol Fi e, | vy. Mr. Dallas very opened a correspondence with 
( ( Ki \i ) I ch it ay | t State banks, to induce them te return to specie payments 
j ( n e ] lay uarv of || Ina cir vhich he addressed to them on the 22d of July, 
y ul l um ol 22b 975 Mt s, i] 16, he used this lan ge ‘ 
i i ir fu rea and el tv j “From the State bar b sincere and effectual exertion, in 
ine ‘ v y ee frat ita hee m ise ng the legal currency, is certainly 
v e W e revenue ie kingdom did not excee 1} expected and requ itin return they will merit and re 
000) i ‘ mill rancs ) Now, sir,il |} ceive the confidence of the Treasury and of the National Bank; 
i i y m of Individual d he tra le he public fu ds from the State banks to the Na- 
varne heex- |} uonal B i ranches will be gradual. and the noles of 
y y row y Si freely ¢ aled by the Treasury and 
{ W Ww Ib oO: etothe | l ofthe same letter, he says: 
‘ ni ies th y of all fiscal employ- || * oruunity is embraced to repeat the assu 
| yances which have been uniformly given and maintained, that 
6 I o is i heavy } iory sto | is Department feels the Ascal interest of the Government, 
0 i I y fe urd ey itrifl j he esstul operations of the Bank of the United States, 
pa Wi ‘ ‘ r uld 4 juce | eintimately connected with the credit and p1 sperity of 
ry by t » peculatic to pri- | Nia B k3.?? 
| i Pp i f g ll of mo- | Hlere we see the language of the Government toward the 
j e ha “ i ic ¢ I | s Was u.of encouragement and confidence Tl ey were 
Mr. P t } my ecti in sured] e of the fi ship, and even of the support of 
it ¢ , lo ) at | Gover ent, 1f they would faubfully co-operate in the com 
il y, on i ot itl ve contal J | on cause of restoring the al currency 
il Visi i reli e niry It *t | The communications ot Mr. Crawtord, the able and disti 
) rt ibli I only to the ease dcom uished or of Mr. Dallas, were inthe same spirit. You, 
G n I rae want of the ui | Mr. President, andthese who ac’ed with you in those difficult 
¥. ut t i speedy} ratio spre ie é v } ilth h the joint resoluticu ef April, 
ne ) i t Now, (00, Is the critical and Cisive L316, 1 bre Oh February following as the day for a 
ypyne I inks have bee itherto, diligently ai stead) eral resumption of specie payments, the banks determined, 
rtailir 1eir discounts and circulation. with a view to that In ac vention lie y them tor the rpose of deliberaung on 
mpi til they hav rought their business with such sale he subject, notto resume ull the lst of July, 1817. In order to 
: at they might now easily resume witha little encouras induce thein to change that determination, Mr Crawford made 
But if ey are Once un fet loc from these Saiutary al } | position t em, that i hey would resume on the 
is: if. despairing ofa raf resumption, and yielding tothe | Oth February, tt publie money then In their vaults should 
mptations of irr en ule hey should again | transterred atall to the Bank of the United Mtates, (con. 
re 1, all pe W be s ree ng el ) sp | t s charter the general depository of the national 
rida cd, 1 t isas I i Inconver e paper | t between thet day and the Ist of July, 10 portion 
rt y Ww i { \ Now. tl hemo y shou be drawu irom them for any pur- 
j reat work of etlecting a1 i of S| i} 4 ‘ er, unless e necessities of the public service im 
i y B r ) y og toward i i it 4 y required! 1} eave to read tu the Senate the fol 
| O e evel ji il ) 4 i | ircular to the banks, of 20th Decem- 
' irl i I it would « ( } T 1d. submit tha roposiuior 
1 “vy th nat mal for it fer t 3 fhe mear ’ ury to afd the operations of the 
eG rt 6 ‘ y th er i ( h the high In ef ting a revolutionin the state of the currency, so 
‘ | Government wo anij k } ir i iously necessary to the public interest, are considered am- 
i vs new 2 msurhiountabie stacies in the way « ple, itt e strongest disposition etists to ap] ly them, s0 as 
pti produce the most beneficial results.” 
B he honorable Se New York saysthat the re ‘In making the above proposition to the State banks, 
j . y concern of tt tr reliance is placed in their disposition to join in the 
sovernmt \ exclusiv of the States, and of eff necessary to relieve the community from the evils to 
anks themselve and vy wi irge the necessi fpr which it has been subjected, by the disordered state of the cir- 
‘ung, by every proper apd pra culating 1 ium. It is confidently believed that the interests 
1 mept oi thi reat o are I { wiks and he community are not in opposition to each 
invent, which, he t 1 |] at any fice which the effort may cost them, 
i Now I -beg y | ow pnpensated by the advantages and facilities which 
ath nand ex ce |} ve that the only a ve f the Treasury to afford them.” 
wis of preve Na al Bank is to bring a ai ‘J ep interest which Treasury has in the support 
nptio pecie payments by e State banks, and that no- |) ¢ credit, and the connection tt has with the Bank of the 
¢3ys mote dit vy ¢ i ad to the re-establish- |} | s W di pendent of the known disposition of 
' of a Bank he I Siate ha he cor of thos 1} utd ILiON Lo ¢ ate » State banks, be sufficient to pre 
\ would do nou r toward effecung il res { m against an iitheral policy on is part 
e honorable Senator k back to that most i ‘ : In scommunication, it will be perceived that Mr. Crawford 
i rich in lessor foriier felt lavowed that the means of the Treasury tu avd in the 
of specie payi 1814 w 1817 restoration 0 pecie payments, were ample He freely proffered 
© will sé rat it the inalility « | that » the State bar ke He not only made them the most 
State banks then t s which aa | jibera positions for their own advantage, but he gave them 
e establis t him rea ace | aspecit dge of protecuion and support against any iliberal 
ia rest lence ot Mr ] the mel s report | part of e Bank of the United States, An appeal 
nmuni ns of that abl | patriotic man, 1 { both the interests and patriotism of the State 
i f the country { he will find, throug ay } plic it |} t fail to be effectual. It accomplished its object. 
. ition of,and unvarying testimony to, this great truth j vanged their original determination, and did resume 
hat if the Sta nks could have been induced n re pr mpt | ecie pay ts on the 20th of February, 1817 
y to resume specie payments at that time, there would have Ww, sir, can any one doubt that if the same spirit had actu 
hee National Bavk. and that thatinstitutio } sury Department in its relations with the banks 
wou ed. The true means of preventing its esta ! especl uly, when a majority of the banks, repre 
instrumentality of the State banks. un- |] bank convention, assembled in New York, in No- 
r the nd encourageme f the Government, to res | manifested a strong desire to fix an early day for 
he coun 2 sound, « current i th resun n of specie payinents, and were prevented from 
This Government ca l i toaid in this eat work doing se only by the influence of a powerful and overshadow: 
1 oe ' 


if, I sav. sir, the Treasury 


had 


Department 




























































thi Ww el al ¢ period r the ter 
minati the 4 tca 11L0 anid t ate ot the 
urrency B ! ) © | y ‘ | 
é rely a { ire t k t 1 couw ed, 
i l onall | y the measure he Gove ne! i 
yard ne i er ol ra les, Darrassuiel by 
Which they were overthrown No al 1 ragenu ! 
t ive i ‘ a voice o i is ultered amd 
he genera ‘ On the « rary prejudice 
have been ext vely livoked through the press, a east, ) 
render more complete that want of eonfider which ts the sole 
ybstacle to the re-estal mentof both the credit y of 
he ba And now, in the equel, com this fata Ire 
sury bill todeal them the last blew in their prostrate condiuot 
The great interests of the country, counected with the restora 
tion of the credit of the banks, and of the curreney which they 
ipply, have been overlooked or unappreciated; andthe whole 
ject seems to have been to device some } i y which the 
Government could, in future, get al n thesm hesl way; 
by which it could be relieved fron hose espobeluliilles, ind 
: con , pt ; 
e hoporabic Be yi i 
4 ’ ep Ca s 
k,are G erin i eu tor, it 
ict es in the public cause oO! ai vel 
encounter 1 . € €@a shows 
yea “the pe i ol e pith storm,’ if duty 
cemandc? And a e mal i patriot need 
these trials of hi rive el The ulu 
f his ex y will evel In proj riion to the 
istice he vin by the ere of enc 
rsecutions ot f 0 How enviable hist 
{ Mr. Craw 1 a whom no man, in hi 
; dinore responsibiliti by the ind fearless 
manner in which he met the duties of lu atlol 1 Stained 
more unfounded imputation B uth has triumphed over 
prejudice and error, and he now lives, and will lorever live, Iu 
the grateful memory of his country This desire t void diffi 
culties and their atte ponsibilities, founded, as I think I 
have shown it to be, In mistake as to the true Interests of pub 
lic men, the sou ( Fil gre er « € ou count 
It is the natural | sil us IL may sé { first sig 
all schemes of strong Governm 11 unsul y 
avowed by the | rabie Senator [iol New : ce € 
ratio favor me i h. Inwoy humble 
rhe Ww j t I Govel ent of 
Ours one ol th ong ‘ | On this sul 
ject, sir, [beg leave wo read to re rks of the 
profoundest observer, perhaps, of that ever lived 
They are full of instruction, and cann e too well weighed by 


ublic met 


In speaking of the National A-scimbly of France, 
makes use of these words: 


Burke 











“Their purpose every where seems to have hee vace and 
slip aside from difficu ' it ha f he ory of the 
great masters, In all col i overco ai 
when they had evercor { Oo turn itinte an 
Instrur ent for new co r new it oor) 
amicable conflict wit! ¢ al intimate ac 
quaintance with our mipels us to consices i all 
its relations. Tt will not erus to be superficia It is the 
want of nervy task: it ef it for shey 
cuts and fallacio that h i may parts of the 
world, ci ! with arbi powe lt is 
this unwillingness wil ficulry which | heme 
of reform with aboh 1 total destructior 








The dispos ito evade 
we are told by this 
every | art of the 





difficulty, the policy ol sliort cuts, 
nias eT on } Liic i Wiscorn, has, in 


world, ‘create:] Goverome : with arbitrary 


great 























powers;” and was what in France led the % Assem| 
»ycommence their schemes of reform w it Ihe { 
lestructio) Now, his | be peciaiy 
our warn and wi sreference to the que 
! itcou not have bee ! re | ( } t ructive 
umimary venuion, In a tree \ 1 
: ‘ ment, however Inte wi 
tocarry with it the deepest d | 
of the J | The he ont = or fr 
uld remember that it w mwi 
to him who should eut the Gordiar 
promised the glories of empl The firs I ne 
skill andindustry,and its fruits are peace, liber wad banded s 
The second is the achievement of power. and its result is the 
establishment of power. Let the honorab!e Senator from New 
York wntre the knot, by leading the ban! resumption of 
specie payments, (as, Lam sure, er means, he coull 
easily do,) and cutit by the ury scl ind I 
will be ameng the first to award him the civie wi Vith 
Mr. Jefferson, in his memorable letter to Mr. Mad , while 
the Federal Constitu'ion wis under consideration “Tam 





sive. It 














no friend to strong Government ] always op 

uts the G nors at the ease, but at theegpense of the 
people Here s the fa ( coon e Sub-" tSUry 
scheme t vern it ease,’’ bi danger 
ous and ‘« the peoj 

What it will t ed, would I pur 
sue? The same erat aut ‘.¥ words I have already 
quoted, s#ys, “a good na anit rue poliuciar l always 
consider how to make thet of the ex g materials of his 
count This is the foundation principle on whichT would 


build Experience he own, in the 
sent Secretary of the Treasury in |! inks are the 
“responsible, safe, cor vemient, and ¢ omical” fi 
the Governmert The State ban! stitutio 
ing. Twould “mak most”? of Ki he 


used by the pre 
most 
cal agents for 

S now exist 
public service 





There is nonational king instiiution in existence; end the 
condition of the country, alrea urcharged with banks, the 
state of public opinien, ie known sand pledges of 








those charged wit 
render it very unlikely tha 
least for years ta com: I say 


h the public Acminl 
there will | 
further, 





uch institution at 
humble opinior 





there ought to he ne ct s ecausre there is no 
constitutional authority i ondly, because iis 


political dangers, } y ‘or has heretofore e> 


isted, have been foundtos lance Its supposed 
advantages, in otherrespects. Then, as to the Sub-Treasury 
scheme, it isa novelly utterly unknown to our Jaws and usag es 
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whict e bol t Mout Viuialing a it ‘ vbgest argue W ul Ali i rolsuch 
hee es | t lere petaul of busi 
ness, ¢ hazard € most che 1 principles of our regard to the ki fi y in whicl publi ve 
politic justituuo What, then, ough »be d Re is to be collected, the substitute adopts, with slight m 
cur tothe “exis naterials of the country,” the Scate banks tions, the provision ofthe currency bill of the last sessioi 
“make en ! em for the conveyai ot the Govern 
l th eueral good—relor helr abuses, eor tion, for lands as well as customs hall be receivedin gold or 
cts, and adopt every precaution which may be silver, or Treasury notes, or such notes of specie paying banks 
' I er lidelity and etherency (under rtain restricuons, Intended to promote the suppressie 





istitutions, itas true, hay y, incommon with of small notes) as the depusite banks, subject to the pervision 
5 inte t he coun and control of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall agree to cre 
cial world, be subyecred dit to the United States as cash. It will be per f{ihat inthe 





@gree, however, though differing as to the particular causes proposition now submitted, Ihave postponed for one year the 





which produced tier, that those embarrassments have been the exclusion of the notes of banks which issue bilis or notes undet 
resuliof very peculiar aud extraordinary circumstances. The fivedollars. It is known that many of the States authorize 
banks, too, which were employed as the depositories and fiscal notes under that denomination; and some who have heretofore 


q 


agents of the Government, have, for the most pait, amid cir- prohibited them will, it is 





pose 





} 
| ' mn Of 
Congress It declares that the } t dues, ol every dese7tp- 
| 
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\ tt whole commer | 
ous embarrassmet All 
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cumstances of reate lifficulty, actualiy discharg ail them under existing circumstances an | ri I 
heir engageme he Govern enormously heavy as is evident thatthe use of this description of) pplying 
they were, | oOnseqtliente large Surplus revenue r the the place of, and « sequently ilmiting the emand tor, ape 
few Who have ne lone ive satisfactorily secured the all dealings, would tend materlaily to tacilttate tl re 
comparauvely ill balances due trom them, to be paid atshort [} ion of specie payments by the banks. This considera 
periods, accor etoant tigence volu y gracte » them has induced me, | he peculiar circumstance 
by Congr } retore mididly cor rnishes oacjourn, tor one vear, the period of exciu 1 
no ground renew ¢ it 1 thie Lit wks banks issuing bi or notes under five dollars; 
as fiscal ageutso » Governing eriepce may have, and consideration has prevailed with me, for the preset mitt ¢ 
doubtless nas, med defer i in the p herexclusion of bank notes to the issues of su 
upon which they have been heretolore employ shall, after the expiration of two years, ¢ ' SSul Or 
then, t erro piv th de fec yt ) notes unt lars. In doing t l er the ey ncjes¢ 
emmy, i E i Ss the general | the times, to be unders v1 tabando l rigi 
which f hay , | | lon | e su | opin ich remain uncl | ft Exte 
ibsuitule 10 reported by the honorable 1 t prohibition of small notes ultimately ali under th 
New York; i I will now proceed to explain, in detail, those | denomination of twenty dollars 
provis ) \ t hi at fa } e Siate Fina y, the substitute, in furtherance of the great | ‘yo 
si ysiem Rel t Sails 1 ng a period e pre I FT I eer 
‘ t wile d t ol principa | paper, provides tha er the f iy of July next, ul 
ircums wit mbarrass the operatiot f |} of no bank which shalli i ive a file resume ec} 
the la i ysiem, W ie jars umber of banks et } payments shall, a y time thereaiter, be received in payme 
ploy p ! 1,1 believe, to near of the publte d Phis, in connect with the liberal | vi 
\ ri i nu r, in part, was rendered neces- |] stons miade by the sut ite, In other respec ( 
t Ju uy, Wi unt ] 1 tL OF PLiivie tik Paper, Wh ] pre? ( 
nou ( j t ,anv bank « ee ring re MpPLor j le J ! 1 
three four its cay uaily patdt h rf shor tannic grated e mere fixa ( i 
be transierred to some other bank in t execution of th : exerel ‘ W 1l moral influence; a the le , a 
however, yn Cousiderathye which [am not aie to explain.) gay ix 1 corre } With that} ( eaduy a AJOTITY ' 
there was a still farther increase in the number of deposnories, |} banks inthe Bank Convention held in New York in Novembei 
not called! vy the requirements of Uhiis provish Dvi- 
ous how Whole play of the rmachinery must have been These President, are the leadir Visions of 1 
weakened and obstructed by this neediess complexity of its sure ] >subiniited, which disunguish it from the syster 
parts. lamsaus! hat tw ty bank , judiciously erected and hereto 10} ud for employme I State KS as CE por 
properiy located, w ibe comnpeteut to do the whole busine } sitori public money Inn y respec vt t 
of the Ti try D ' t, with much |e ngel t ’ nere vystem, obviatir me of 1 ty § io 
rassm 1 far hi t el Super 1 1 i erto ur la 
Vis t ) re ry i udstl c | musta Ss, al 8) lig } V 3 i ¢ 
prov t nu tt is public de tending 1's usefulness and efficiency Under an able and not 
ij to i ! ca be chosen unfrienc y airectior 1 te levery Col fidence that 1t would mee 
trom am ie! hda he resin } both Wants oO the Governme! 1 th Wishes of 
tive St hej j vo be dete cou 
mined y wi ere eto the wauts and couvemnience of the I shall, doubles be asked, what arrangeme 
t ingis Aseal oper regard to the bank i he | e} es ‘her 
as i i propo animportant change in the mode is no absolute erdiction ot their g so, in ul i 
e bauk Heretofore they were chosen prope (lor to this, T thi ty be able to shov ’ 
bv ex ry of the ‘Treasury, at his walle pleasure alone l iperable i but arefully withdra the st miu 
Thi y of the Executive will, in designating the de- to the use of that pewer which has heretofore been appiied, and 
positoi pu money, exposed the latesystem toa sus- |} if moreover furnishes a positi ( 1 { an importantcha 
pici ism anda want of confidence 18 I , Which racter, agal the excessive use of ht wi e recollected by 
rreaiiv i re moral force, and adm ada SSIDUITY of he te thatthe law of June, 1856, which anized the late 
au , it is certainly proper, should be gt gainst deposite syste! esides requiring ¢ h tuKS Very lippor 
It wa i! ca eu it » be characterized as th et bank | tand [ ro f ses.) require 10 j an intere t o 
syste | ose todivest itof this character, by subjecting y perc ; ¢ depos 1 their posse ex 
the selecti t mec y of the Treasury, in every case, to ceed me-four { ieéiy capita ally peal li Now, 
the supervision and cont of Congress. Hf the selection | this pot merely authorized, bu npelled, 1 bat t 
made dur s 1 ¢ ongre it is to be imm y count on the public moneys, whether they willed it er 1 i 
snbmi Lio prroval of th t ; if during the re order toenabie them to interest charge It was a 
cess, it is to be iid for hem at th : encement o ie mulus adminis ed by the Government t } use of the 
next >be in like manner cor 1 or annulled by power This stimulus, this compulsion rather, I propose to 
them. Tl ectof this provision eto bring every thing | withdraw, by repealing that clause of the law of 1836 which 
r win ) I moneys unde i » and efficient con charged the banks interest on the pl ic mo V lor t n 
tral o pi uives of the peo; ind the States, and, || portant services to be rendered by them as fiscal agents of the 
j > ile Meand important a matter, to leave as little as pos- Government are t fair a proper equivaient of an egitt 
ible to ft ive discret a’e advantage to be incidentally ry y them m the 
Another leading provision in the substitute is one which re custody of the public moneys 
pula Live ite banks to have week.y Uements With the lin the limitation. é mber dep banks to twent 
banks 1 \ lolly, With waich tf ive Dusless transac oOpo it measurel have ha hie nor »> sub 
tions, and to ¢a r ba'ancesin specie, whenerer and towhat » is an important security against the pubhe deposites 
ever ex's lt may be necessary to check over-issues and to Le > tl i ef bank discounts to any great exter I 
preser uridine ’ In the adoption of Hust e { that the charters of al e State banks fix 
is practic v tl te Ban “1 States consisted its i ' vhichthey ar t permitted to extend 
hoisted power and influence as a regulator of the currency their discounts. That limit is, ] believe, ordinarily 
Sinere » reason Why the same salutary co Leheuld not be t lahalf, the amount of their capit paid it As tl 
eX ised the posite mks, and with even greater effect, public deposites, under the measure I propose, w t ! 
asm \ helr agerega wiial and pre ed amount of f | to twenty-five banks, it is eviden ‘ net be 
ra ul ith ofher W xceed ti i i. iny 2 t extent, (relatively to their am yy the 
en ) Bak ft will b ithe t by to enlarge their ciscounts, belore they w encounter an 
j jon in rule mtemplated impassa barrier in the limit of their chart This. itis we 
to i if Ss} vais af re ? . Kk 2 CCE i veral cases, (particularly » New Yor 
fionvt i \ ther bal i inder alj cir- nder t operation of the late system, notwitl in t 
cum Viia r; tor, conshd tlances 11 nul ( ) iN thenem; yeca f hones, and vv 
woul.! iibitually accumulated the other these , authority given to the banks which had 
banks in the process of coilecting the public revenue, such a exhausted their ¢ tered powers of cis ng 1 the put 
req: i would be destructive in Many cases Lo institutions of posites to turn over the surplus, which y ) 
haqguestlovable yuGnes It is contemplated, therefore, th longer discount r the limitations of their charters, to other 
this power muid exercised under proper saleguar banks, that th veht discount upon them. 7 ny arrance- 
only tot exrlenft that may be necessary tO restrain impr mentof th ultipiying WK & suis On the ( 
den " f I } ¢ al currency. It wa deposites, the measure Ihave submitt would oppose SU 
o this exient only, as Tha a pres part of perable obstacle, as it inflexibly fixes, ur ll circumstance 
remar« I power wa 1 by e late Bank ol tie whatever, the number of banks to be employed j 
if the public moneys; and, 1n fixing that nun at twe ive, 
ute likewise makes it luty ofthe Secretary of the salutary chazcer limitation upon the power of mr 
yuse his influence to bring about an arrange would, as I have just shown, soon be brought i ction Lo pre 
for 3 rta lo) among the several ventexcess by them. 
isto receive andcredit, 2s cash, the notes of each I think, therefore, Mr. President, , umler the provisions 
rent Of Lire public revenue, whererer so tendered. of the substitut I ive prope d for the c eration of the 
his angement would be to] notes of the Senate, there would be no dat inreasonable exten 
dleposite ba the same footing as the branch sion of discount ) the public I know, however, 
ves of the la United States—every where re- there are gentiemen of great and patriotism who 
Ceivable in pa dues, and enjoying, consequent are for an absolute prohibition discounti » any 
¥. ageneral ¢ t and circnlation threughout the Union. It extent, however moclerate, o1 leposites, and who 





Would give to the country, to a greatextent, the advantages of a 
niform paper currency, as the preceding provision weu d se- 


ure to it a sound one; and the two together, in supplying, prac 
ically, the benefits promised bya National Bank, would super 


favor, as the means of carrying out that prohibition, a system ot 





special deposites. The high respect i entertain ior the opinions 


of those gentlemen has induced me to consider their sugges 











tion, with more (han ordinary anxiety to come to the same con 


cit us; but. after thorough examination and reflecti 
rding sot my understanding, I am 
iL no systen al leposites, howeve rspecious m 
ruilek worked oul in practice, without Involving. con 


; bank; the bank would offer him, in payment, first this note, ar 
tl t which had been special/y deposited with 1; but none 
of 28 potes suiting the convenience of the creditor, and the 

' 1 bound to | no other, the public claimant would 


harsh a process, we have undesignedly levied upon the peop! 
{ moje than is necessary for the wants of the Government, to mi- 
1} teate the exaction as much as possible, by restoring the over- 








quences which they themselves (or at least a large majority cf 
them) would promptly repudiate. In the first place, it is de 
monstrable, | humbly conceive, that any system of 
posites, to be practical ar 





Lefhicient, must lead to a collection of 


he revenue, direc ly Or wndireciiy, in pecie; ane 
ppose as earnestly as I do Phe Government mi 
hold itself ready to pay its cre 








htors in the lawl currency of 





country, if demanded is the banksare bound t or 
haltot the Government, under the genera! deposite systen 





i you adopt the special sy 





same Une, In bank notes, the banks would be bound to p 
»the publ creditor only the identical notes deposited 





hem; fer thisas the fundamental and Immutable idea ot 
| ite. How, then, would such a system 207 
tor would present his warrant io a depos 














and the engagements of the Government dishonored, 
l ivol the danger of such a result, the Government, if it 
pted a system of special deposites, would be diiven, of ne- 
,to acollection of the revenue In gold and silver; or, 

twis> recelving the notes of specie paying banks pro forma, 
collect the spec for them frem the banks by whici they 
specie on special deportte. But 

ce, 1D the practical ctieets 
i interests of the community cot 


















































lem, between collecting the revenue, in the fir 
nee, In gold and silver, and collecting it m the no 
pecie pay banks, to be converied into gold and silver 
lemand upon the banks? he honorable Senator trom Ne 
York (Mr. Wricnr] expressed the opinion that tl atiers e 
of operation Would be the harshest: and when it is consicic ve 
tial this periodical c¢ rsion of bank notes would be 
es, ant attended, consequently, with periodical aud 
] ( frat nsofd curren lea ig \ 
\ eve there are but e two mod ft work 
i Sper deposite syste in prachice, nd nether t mo 
nor the other, oO can be made acceptable to the 
who oppose the Sub-Treasury scheme, on account of it. ter 
dency to create two currencies In the country—gold an V 
for the Government; paper for the people. ~ 
There are subsidiary objections to this special le posite sy 
em, Which, although net of so much weight that which [ 
| € just stated, cannot be overlooked in a jr and compre 
hensiv timate of it. If you adopt it. you renounce, at or 
t I er igi Une tere and enlis ing the Co-o} ri 
t he bar rcaVrry Or v orms hit pay 
curt Which have eretote een sO lavorite 0 ‘ i 
hey} cy of the country You 1 also pay then, and pry 
er no it ierable sum ior their services to the G 
vernment, a: d thus abandon o1 rong grounds (tha i 
conomy) ou Which bank ei heretotore be j | 
y Individual a In ¢ ut operati al a 
sury 
But, to take up the ibye na more enlarged view, is there 
any valid re i Why inik uld not be permitted tod 
60 . i mouecrete ex . on average balances of public 
ney ti tocaf Possession, as Well a noindividual deposi 
Wherever banks exist, to re Ive deposites, public or privat 
isa regular branch of their business; and to discount upon ut 
averag deposites, which experience ow 
stors is legily 
l t 1 
‘ } et | ? 
capital ‘ 
tir 
her, tot 1 
No just ctio i 
ic and private de; <ifes 
ks exist, and where tt 


institutions, deposie 


nised, within prope: 
ft discounts and acer 
itted that | ; 

rd to the pul bie I 

f the & i | 






7rewh so much wiser than our fathers? In England, the prac 
tive is, and has been invariably the same; and here I take u 





mine to conirent a statemer! 
t the trary, to W 


Ww Lhave repeater en inade 


that the balances of the public moneys in 
of E { 
rf 


at lan 





were not discounted pnon, bi 





Ittally applied tothe purchare of exche 





juer | ou behalfofthe Government. The facti herwise 

I of England has the use of these baiances, ier banking ; 

poses; and this uve of them !s so well under:iood and avowe 
In seme l ices, Where the balance have f { ive} 
at nt, . raserws of vears after ISC6, they ai 


ween £11,000.600 and £12. 000.000, equal to near six 
fd our mMoncy.) the benk has been require 





al compeneati to ti ernment for that use 
I the ordinary balances of pubhe money in the Bank 
England range trom 4,006,000 to 5900000 pounds sterli 


about twenty millions of dollars of our monev the wse of 
bank without any compensatior In 
c money in F 





nent jn that country, were actual) 








f of industry and trade, during the la 
Shall a less fi e be made of the pubhe mone ni 
galled for necessities of the Government, in this Reput 





ic ef ours n the monarchies of Europe? Shall we alone 


of all the great family of modern civilized commur 





revert 
to the barbarous practice oi hoarding (and that, too, in specie)ihe 
occasional surpluses which, from the nature of our revenue sy 
tem, can nelther be foreseen nor guaided against? A most abl 
and elovuent friend in the other House [Mr. LEGARE] has just! 
characterized he prov ess Of (axation as a species of confiscation 


Itis se, sir. Isit not incumbent upon vs, then, when, by so 





























d} plus to their use through the channels of business and coms 
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Gove! ent play thed {/ a SPEECH OF MIR. eA} . ) rs Wl el provaoly apply fora renew lion, 
i f Ari's i1s¢ perm) yr any . { { the rivi ivoid the evils resulting from tl 
d kt hay een ma render the Or Kenrt CKY, j it y.i ing such important principle ceiv 
po e public d t HO e 1 In Senate, February 19, 1838—On the Sub-Treasury bill. and such deep pecun I feel that Ieannot, in ju 
il is r the benet f ‘ But Mr. CLAY rose and addressed the Senate as follow ice to the partes Inte n present it to the conside- 
Do mn ¢€ y t 1 th ily experienc I ft some publi ervice, passed through many || raion of the Legis 1d the people Both the cx nstitution- 
el inonel mt é cultural Cla t tten addressed public assemblies, in this ainy al ne f the law crea ng this bank are well 
bee vi ! pe sahasaly t 8 Or Cay re; but never betore have I 1isen in a deli- quest ned by f our Sell ~w-citizens; and it ao 
redit, and the at t e capite iffuse bet j nore oppressed feelings, or with a deeper || " } ae y a that it has failed in the great end of ie 
z the mere! he e imu alt l e] 1 the ense of awtul responsibility Never before have I risen to ex ~—— ee a uniiorm @ id Sound ¢ ereney exec 
t press my opinions upon any public measure, fraught with such Under these ¢ ircumstances, if such in Institution is deemed ce 
It has been sometimes said, a atthe pr ce of tremendous consequences to the w re and prosperity of the essential to the fiscal operatic is 1 the Government, I submit In thi 
! e | c deposi 1uds tO U tions of the Cu country, and so perilous to the hibe sof the people, as 1s t wisdom of the Legis ature whether a national one confi 
Bu e reverse is dem sirabiy tru When a large lemniv believe the bill under consideration wi ‘ If vou founded upon the credit of the Gevernment and its revenues, act p 
mount of revenue ts collected by the Government, and ts hel- knew, sir, what sleepless hours reflection upon it ha t me; nugh not be devised which would avoid all constitutional diffi he ¢ 
sbursed in the public service, nor returned to the com- ifyou knew with what fervor and sincerity | have implored Di culties, and, at the same me, secure all the advantages to the I r 
y through the medium of disco » asl d dis vine assistance to strengthen and sustain me in my opposition Governmeat and the country that were expected to result from mau 
e ra i le currency essarily ens If ) edit with least. fort) incerity of | ! e | ent ban ; Cony 
e! ut} ion of the public mone I ured for t y a ) unate as not have you i wus the first open det laratto 1 of that implacable war had, 
Ic service, 3 permitted e used } ew 1 an c langerou ster of the meas “And : e late Bank of the United States, which was after- to th 
1 rt periods he bar i l hrough the I hav hat he is pr ved my life until t wards waged with so much ferocity It was the sound ofthe gecul 
’ I iG ment dish bank issues rese me, toer t » exe Vv 11 he service my ugie coect ge he dispers ! and scattered Ban 
il unl ve t racul uy ga il ir tra t rin} i I t prey lor pattie country s with surprise reco! 
’ i b enable ) ee at what vy any that J eever had ion to ider. I k | ine i he constitutionality 1 expediency of the same 
! he f 4 issue he Ww require i islons " ‘ I ) permitted to y; Ithank hir . ing this t ca vel q » by a Jarge poruon of tu fu 
eXpre i é 3 they are ed for di i t pose which Lexy i ict ] nk | 0 Ow whe rl und it well have 
what raw he ha i l ¢ ivhtand il ict ines ul LV K \ ou v then do l ( itu ye not ¢ 
y let out by t } 1 of the Gover {thus the I \ } ' Mr. P i ya en i And erti excl ter juste 
ire key f V 1 idera ‘ = whi ave ij hat “it must be admi by din ecull 
I u ely iversally ind ! ute i Li hat duty W endof establishi _ unifer | y.? him 
W ] la y ! } , € ‘ rime y re. a \ f at the extra s¢ f ( A In nessage, t Ww a do is intr f st he utility all ce 
Me } } \ i vidual “in w It wa er arly \ iat 1ung fiom the il ) han institu Preside Jackson clear r toe 
¥ t i€ Adin t on W ex] \ ead 1 l e measures of Ey uly ‘ : ct to estab a national one, founded upon ti 
] loub « cied by the Set t ( Laow w content yself with s yn ‘ Government and its revenue His langua ze is perfectly 
f re ) ) é es ft é Dank ie United March. 1829, Andrew Jack he ble 1 pia i; unequivoca Such a bank, founded upon the credit 
Sta Presijent Jacks in the u } 1 made Px lent of these 1 1 States: that U os ry tl of the Government and its revenues, would secure all the advan- 
which he presented to his cabine ' t! re Was emimenvly prospercus, that Me currency wa is und and . i e Governm nta ithe country, he tell us, that were ~ 
ved we ’ . } would be ufea y th L people we ever blessed with: that. th } eX} oresultirom the present bank ; was 
a ssured for ft en oft ad I hel ution the wide extent of | is Whole Union, it possessed a uniform lah Mri theda TV ure of the ensuing year, the late Presi { ver 
ansterred Phis wa considered va aud that excha Ss Were CO ! with such reguiari iy exist 
' nd stateema e} V which va 1 t ft could be iransmiutted ff ‘ ‘ i porta princi volved in the inquiry into 
ue and act were (iluimpnat 1 dl remity of her, wath the least 1 e risk of W will be | r to recharter the Bank of the United endil 
’ vindi yy hie fri re re I I \ y ditioa of the busi fth = ire vat L should agai, ull th ttention of Con 
3 ished mndivia mil very last M ‘ to ¢ try it remained for sey ly util a sar. W y Not has occurred to lessen inany de polk 
t W rary tu the us Oo r tree l lor V walt } ite Bank he United + W c he V 1 many ‘ur citizens arprehend from thro 
pinta he treasure 0 J Now the h I t essfu v tt Ver WW va y e i toinsti m, as et nize Intl spirit of im been 
t ntand cor listing uishe cour W 
Ss! ambition Of stavesmanshyp seen ) ) V th Wh r pres uA is, itis as 1 ) } ew qadisitngul our yuntry 
Ba "we il { { é “| paint } Fi i i l \ Ss, | el l i ww ther it he not Tack 
elr “long I cial may re rt } u? 4 re iff led hy the fina 
re Gs i 5 vac | I (2k i ted imu 
it ! t : = « 
W j \ i r 
\ { isi r ' + bank. with the 
t { rr Departr 
i G vie , pu liv hou we ) 
V i i l W ent ( 1 ci 1 r the re rpurel proj which shall rer fund 
an ae tha , mes rwise susceptible « aks aia kt hed ; : ( i mie ndthe expens of which ma ye paid, il 
i { j v svlat i é 1 We mu i vy will f | their owr | flow} Isable, by allowing Its flicers fo sell bills of ex- 
























































stiea 
rom them the average resu 4 expertet va Yes, Mr. President, we all have but t 
and guide our a x by those resu B e ¢ nou iousness of tt unhappy ¢ i if < 
Ww h Bank of Massachusetts has faile it é vell k w that our?! ea nts 
ye t ) rave Senator » use | as a ku e upon breaker i f he 
yrse onthis or, are we »b I i 1 from our proptiety } V rable ies, and the crew threatened ns 
heretore distiu 1 cle n whole king sy lestructio iow cameshe ther Who was the 
country Are w ‘ ’ I i helm when s wa rand j pen 
ac is Exciteme i lee | was aided b \ lt sk 
3a i } \ I i run f such d ' iVi 
fa sober re f i l vading eA j \ ) 
} bre ere \ i ) i j 
As] mia for Mr. P I rea | musel i 
cale | ly 1 his wa i ski 
i Ti me i wil I I hu ¢ are ! 
; i ; ‘ i at liberty c ae ween the: 
y >wnhni y atl j t iw g Isha i€ ivor. Mi Presi nt. i ( 
with any levisi ecur i I aking, to establish certain ] 
rre € rt B i] a isla l ev ) ncontesta 1, for tl 
L patrio Tam b ct al nleres f ciety wi Vv >the Senate I 
lis Ica il to st t yvi n ive ls eliberate purpose 
e ds t busi it ir country mt establish a Gov 
must prouuce a Wi pread sé bol ” re rr t vd land ¢ 
involving, i s destructive Vis}tauon, every cla f the com ecuuuve Department. 
munity 2d. That, with t 
fn offering the n ure Lhavesu itte ) the Se e, Lhave intention to overthrow the whole bankir 
irged what I ‘ y v he ! hat he United States when that Administrad 
ry ig no sta {s igcravated by eginning with the Bank of the United St 
p anxieties at ippre wit i T i Srate 
measure I propose we I firmly f t { for tu . 2 attack was first confined, from c 
pres and hope for the iucure Ite t ed | cy, t unk of t United § g: } 
fidence: a i i tha reviv I i w Was accomplish it W it 
k | i ru . I 1 continued, against the Sta ank 
e manufacturer, and the mechani raise enterprise agai itt at the pres Administrau by it 
pon its feet, a above a | wi end na ral and t inating from the highesta moat aut 
lal war, Which, for the last ei i wn uy ceed he principles, pl 1 po 
betwee he Government of the intry ana its Dusin and in A istraul 1 stands emnly ple 
lustry In presenting such a measut , Lcannot but revret that pertect them 
I shall be deprived of the support of many m ers ( is body And Sth. That the bill under considerat 
with whom I have lately stood, side by e, in upheldi and f t e ple y esta une 
fending the princi) which sis. My solati Bank of the 1 é i he Stat 
a I ’ ) l i ( ' el 
urtn ;. i r the comman f 
Din States 
I t V ieve, the truth 
hve ropo ior the support of thei 
pon any Tral fous 8urmises or vacue ¢ 





itive, undeniable, and 





reasoning founded on them. And asto the 


| 
‘a 4 1 














} consi ration, I think the t 1onv, ntrins 
ge ll w h I depend, stamps, bey 
humble measure oi y abliiuies and t t ightsofmy {| a Government bank, and nghe t ) carry to the min 
erstanding The zeal f th parties may ce unce and | ate the conviction which I riain, a 
mea vy have het e cle eda ed |] fe y confident the whole country will 
stain yy the consciou 3s 0 f lons tI 1. My first proposition 1 ‘it was th 
| dev >the in s of 1 y. I shall } fixed th é m 
ly ’ Tae a t 1 i de vt wi n the I if ut ! y | V I ! t ank a Tre asiuryv k { 
ey in which ehonora- |} controlled by th Execurive Department 
ble Senator n Ne »charitably warn- || the first proof which I offer is the followi 
€ s, Isha ain 





vy, “find my soul sident Jackson’s Annual Me 








hat view, andto that end, it was its aim and 











mur, | shall adduce evider 
uucity, Or facts admitted ort 





Lall doubt, its true character as 





in whict 





ge, o} Decembs 


The charter of the Bank of the United States expire 








ividuals, at a moderate premium. Not 


tockholders, debtors, and 





proj id twonld not be obnoxious to the 
etrutional objections ar rced tthe present 

| having means to ope on pes, fears, or 

i f of large Masses ofthe community. it would be shorn 


ol the influeace which makes that bank formidabl 




















I President Jack 1, after again adverting to 
the tazinary dangers of a Bank of the United States, recurs to 
I le pre , and inquires * ther it be not possible to 

ea res afforded sent bank, though the 

f Uniiter » modified in its prin- 

ey ictur » obviate « ith it and other ob- 
And to disy doubts of the timid, and to confirm 

Way . he deciares that it is thought practicable to or- 
an! l vauk, W the necessary officers, as a branch of 
he Trea y Depariment As a branch of the T sury De- 
par t i very seheme now uuder consideration “And, 
to ce y \penses of such an anomalous institution, he sug- 





rests that the officers of the Treasury Dep lent may turn 


bankers and broker ell bills of exchange to private indi- 
viduals a moderate premium! 


Inh nua! message 











sub ect, he 
sexpressions. But the 
sufliciently disclosed to 





Wa yriet and some 
fixed purpose which he entertaine 
the attentive reader. He announce 























riaining e opinions heretofore expressed ation 
t Bank of the United States, as at present org ed, I 
felt it my y, in my former messages, frankly to disclose 
ord hat the attention of the Legislature and the peo 
p'e should be seasonably directed to that important subject, and 
that it might be considered, and finally disposed of, m a manner 
best ca vie! Lo Promote the ends of the Const , and eub- 
serve the public interests 
What were the lions “heretof expressed we have 
clea ser They were adverse t ie Bank of the United 
Mia 12a ri nt orgar ed, that Is to sav, an organization 
with any Independent cerporate Government: andin favor of a 


Nationa! Bank which should be so constituted as to be subjectto 





At the sessio f 1831-32, the question of the recharter of the 


nk of the United States came up; and although the attention 


Ba 
f Or 














( ress and the country had been repeatedly and deliberate- 
lv before invited the consideration of it by President Jackson 
himeelf, the acitation of it was now de 1 by him and hi 
partisans to be 4 » and premati Nevertheless. the 
cou and Congress, conscious of the value of a safe and 
s i 1 Currency, cot us that such a currency had 
been ¢ n y su ied by the Bank of the United States, and 
my cd 


against that admirable institu- 








ion my rities in both Houses 
of Co fi this country, the stern 
elf-y fackson prompted him to risk every thing 
it ' On the 101 July, 1852, the bill was re- 
dwith | elo: from which the following extract is sub- 

mitted to Ive consi non of the Senate 
A Bark of ¢ United States is, in many respects, conve- 
ni for the Government 1 ysetulto the people. Entertain 
ing th { , and deeply impressed with the beliefthat some 
of the pow Ipr 3 possessed by the existing Bank are 





unauthorized by the Constitution, subversive of the rights of the 
] is to the liberties of the people, I felt it my 
uty, at an early period of my Administration, to call the atten- 


I cability of organizing an inetivua 
” 








tion of Congress to the prac 
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t Treasury—: Mr. Clay of Ky. 














vp SEss. Independe n 

tion, Combiui adsautiuges, and obviating these objec- |] My faithful servant and 1 d, Charles, w ng at the 
tions, Is y in the act before me, 1 can per door, waiting for me, with iny own. I yieided to thei urgent 
ceive none of (ese moditications ot the bank charter which are politeness, directed Charles to tollow witt carriage, and they 
necessary, in my opiion, to n it compatible with justice, sat me down atmy own door, We afterwards frequently met, 
with souad po xe with the Constituuon of our country.’”’ with mutual respect and cordiality; dined several times together, 

‘Thata Bank of the United States, competent to all the duties and reciprocated the hospitality of our respective quarters 
which may be required by Government, might be so organized This friendly intercourse continued until the election, in the 
as not to infringe upon our own delegated powers, or the re- House of Representatives, of a President of United States 
served rights of the Wtates, | donot entertain a doubt. Had the came on in February, 1825. Leave the vote which. in the con- 
Executive been called upon to furnish the project of such an tingency that happened, I told my colieague, (Mr. CritTEn- 
institution, the duty would have been cheerfully performed. DEN,] who sits before me, prior to my departure from Ken- 


In the absence of such a call, Itisobviously proper that he should 
confine himself to pointing out those p Lominent features in the 
act presente |, which, in his opinion, make it incompatible with 
he Constitution and sound policy.” 

President Jackson admits, in the citation which has just been 
made, thata Bank of the United States is, in many respects, 
convenient for the Government, and reminds Congress that he 
had, at an early period of his administration, called its attention 
to the practicability of so organizing such an institution as to 








secure all its advantages, without the defects of the existing 
Bank. Itis perfectly manifest that he alludes to his previous 
recommendations of a Government—a Treasury bank. In the 


same Message he tells Congress that if he had been called upon 
tu furnish the project of such an institution, the duty would 
have been cheerful y performed. Thus it appears that he had 
not only settled in lus mind the general princ:ple, but had ad- 
justed tue details of a Government bank, to be subiected to Ex- 








ecutive c 





mitrol; and Congress Is even ee ol calling upon 
him to present tiem. The bill now under consideration, beyond 
all controversy. is the very project whic h he had in view, and is 
to consummate work which he began. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you must now concur with ine in considering the first 


proposition luily watntained, 

which, on account of the 

together 
2. That, 


is 


] pass to the second and third, 
ir Intimate connection, } will consider 
























2 with a view of establishing a Government bank, 
was the settled aim - limites tion of the late administration to 
overthrow the whole banking system of the United States, as 
existing in the United States en that administration came 
into power, beginning with the Bank of the United States, and 
encing wi State oe ks. 

“Pha tack _ first con ~ d, from considerations of 
policy, to tl I ni ed Sta ; but that, after its over- 
throw was it was then ‘directed, and has since 
been contin ese Menke 

We are \uire into the motives of President 
Jackson for bvert the established monetary and 


financial sy 
amination t 
without nulity 


em whic found in operation; and yet some ex- 
1 probably influenced his mind, is not 


ire to be found in his peculiar constitu- 


ito these whie! 






tion and charac egotism and vanity prompted him to 
subject ev ! h.s will; to change, to remeuld, and re- 
touch every thi ffeuce the proseription which characterized 
his administration, the universa! expulsion from office, at home 
























ad, of al! who were not devoted to him, and the attempt 
“yr the Executive Department of Government, to use a 
express fhisown, a complete “unit.” Hence his 
public deposites inthe Bank ofthe United States, 
aid | e fo unite the purse with the sword. Hence his at- 
tack! la systems of policy which he found in practical 
ype nt f internal improvements, and on that of the 
protect avionalindustry. He was animated by the same 
rt which duced the master mind ofthe age, Na 
yy parte, to Impress his name upon every thing in 
Fra 1} wasin Paris, the sculptors were busily en- 
gaced out th famous N, so odious to the Bourbon 
hin v i had be spicuously carved on the palace of the 
Tuilleci lon other | ublic edifices and monuments in the 
proud capital oF ; When, Mr. President, shall we see 
elficed all traces atthe 1 s committed by the administra 
thon af And } son?) society has been uprooted, virtue 
punish: ce rewal nd talents and intellectual endow 
in sd Lt illy, Vt varism, and loco focoism uphe! 
cheris! 1 ] Aces will roll around before the 
mor t i which have been committed will, 1 
fear | rmibl General Jackson’s ambition was 
to ma administration an era in the history of the Ameti- 
can Government. 1 has a complished that object of his 
ambit btr 1 it will be an era to be shunned as sad 
and lame ble, aud not followed and imitated as supplying 
sound inaxims and princiy of administration 
Ihave heard hi ethlity to ban uscribed to some collision 
which he had witl of them, dur the late war, at ihe city 
of New Orleans Is possible t may have had some in- 
fluence upon his mind. The it «diate cause, more probably, 
was the rei lof that perverse and unaccommodating gentle- 
man, N Bildle, to torn out of the « > of President of the 
New Hamoshire branch of the Bank of the United States, at the 

















instance of his Exce ic Bill, in the summer of 1829, 
that 2 like person, jah Mason—giant in body, and 
giantin mird. ‘Var and strife, endless war and strife, personal 
or national, fore'en or don . were the aliment of the late 
President’s existenee. War against the Bank, war against 
France, [strife and contention with a countless number of 
mdividu 7 with Black Hawk and the Seminoles 
were scarcely alu nfor his voracious appetite. And he 
made his exit from ‘life, denouncing war and vengeance 
against Mexico at ie State banks. 

My acquaintance with that extraordinary man commenced in 
this city, in the fall of or IS16. It was short, but highly 
respectiul, and mutuafty cordial. I beheld in him the gallant 
and suecessful general, who, by the glorious victory of New 
Orleans, hod honorably closed the second war of our indepen- 
dence, and I paid him the homage due to that eminent service. 
A few years afier, it became my painful duty to animadvert, in 
the House of Representatives, with the independence which 
belongs to the renre itive character, upon some of his pro- 


e conduct of 


iNiegal and contrary to the ¢ 


cee din ra ink th 


the Seminole war, which I thought 
‘onstitution and the law of nations 


















A non-intercourse between us ensued, which continued until 
the fell of IS24, whe he being a member of the Senate, an 
accommo !ation | en us Was sought to be brought about by 
the princinal p of the velegation from his own State. For 
that purpose, we were invited to dine with them at Claxton’s 
boarding-house, on Capitol hill, where my venerable frien! 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Wire ] and his colleague on the Spani ! 
commission, were eth present. Ll retired early from dinner, 
nd was fellowed to the door by General Jackson and the pre- 
sent minister he United States att e Courtof Madcid. They 
preased me eay ly to take a seat with them in their carri oan. 


a 


ocean 
re 


tucky, in November, 1824, and told others, that I should give. 
All intercourse ceased between General Jackson and myself. 
We have never since, except once accidentally, exchanged 
salutations, nor met, e xcep t On occasions whe nwe were per- 
forming the last offices towards deceased members of Congress 
or other officers of Government. Immediately after my vote, 





a rancorous war was commence 14inst me, and all the bark- 
ing dogs let loose upon me. I It not trace it during its ten 
years’ vitter continuance. Put I thank my God that I stand 
here, firm and erect, unbent, unbroken, unsubdued, unawed, 


ready to denounce the inischievous measures of his Administra 


tion, and ready to denounce this, its iegitimate ofispring, the 
most pernicious of them al 
His admmistration consisted of a succession of asteunding 


measures. which fell on the public ear like 
loud and appalling thunder. Before 


pea! had ceased, another and anether can 


repeated bursts of 
the reverberations of one 
| ler and louder, 





and more te rity? ig. Or rather, it was like a volcanic mountain, 
emitting frighti ul leruy trons of burning lava. Before one was 
cold and crusted; before the voices of the inhabitants of buried 





villages «nd cities were hushed in eternal silence, another, more 





desolating, was vomited forth, extending wider and wider the 
circle of death and destruction 
Mr. President, this isno unnecessary digression. The per- 


sonal character of such achief as I have been describing, his 
passions, his propensities, the character of his mind, should be 
all thoroughly studied, to comprehend clearly his measures and 
hisadministration. ButI will now ¢ to more direct and 
strict ae my second and third propositions. That he was 
reselved to break down the Bank of the United States, is 
proven by the same citations from his messages which J have 
made, to exhibit his purpose to establish a Treasury bank, 1 
proven by his veto message, and by the fact that he did destroy 
it. The war agai Be other banks w originally an 
nounced, because | hed the State banks to be auxiliaries in 
overthrowing the an ik of the United States, and because such 
an annunciation weuld have been too rash and shocking upon 
the people of the United States for even his tremendous influ- 


proceed 





us 














ence. It was necessary to proceed inthe work with caution, 
and to begin with that titution against Which could be embo 
died the greatest amount of prejudice. The refusal! to recharter 
the Bank of the United States was followed | etermination 
to remove from its custody pouey of the United 
States. That determination ‘ ispered in this place, 
denied, again intimated, and finally, in September, 1833, exe- 


cuted. Theagitationof the American public 


the warm and animated discussions 


which ensned, 





in the country and in Con- 
greas, to Which that uncenstitutional measure gave rise, are all 
fresh in our recollection. It was necessary to quiet the public 
mind, and to reconcile the people to what had been done, be- 
fore President Jackson seriously entered upon his new career 
of hostility to the State banks. At the commencement of the 
session of Congress in 1834, he imagined a sufficient calm had 
been produced, and, in his annuat niessage of that year, the 














war upon the State banks was opened, In that message he 
says: : 
*Ttseems due to the safety of the pubiic funds remaining in 
that bank, and to the honor of the American people, that mea- 
sures be taken to separate the Government entirely from an 
ristitulion so misciudevous io the | resp rity, ¢ dso re- 
cardiess of the Consilut'on and wisferr the pub 
lic deposites, by appointing other pension agents, as far as it 
had the power, by ordering the discontinuance of the receipt of 
bank checks in payment of the public dues after the first day 
of J ext, the Executive has exerted all its lawful autho- 
rity fo sever the connection between the Government and this 


faithile 


ss corporation.’ 


In this quotation it will be seen that the first germ is contained 
of that separation and divorce of the Government from banks, 
which has recently made such a conspicuous figure. It relates, 
it is true, to the late Bank ofthe United States and ! speaks 
of separating and severing the connection between Govern 





ment and that institulion. But the idea, once developed, was 
easily susceptible ofapplication to a itution Tn 
the es oft cceeding attack upon 
the State banks is more Speaking of a 
icurrency, he says: 
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l! bankins s 
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“In considering the means of obtaining so important an end, 
{that is, a sound currency,] we must set aside all calculations of 
temporary convenience, and be influenced by those only that 
are In harmony wit hthe true character and permanent inte- 
rests of the Republic. We must recur to first principles, and 
see what it is that has prevented the legislation of Congress and 

the subject of curren from satisfying tt u 


the States o 











expect n, and realizing t to those 
have attended he action of ruly ¢ 
with the great principle of h it re nd 
with that spirit of forbearance ession and f 
rous patriotism which was orig must ever continue 





to be, the vital 
“On this 


element of our Union 
ct, lam sure that le 


subj 


not be mistaken in as- 








cribing our want of success to the undue countenance which 
has been afforded to the spirit of monopoly. All the serious 
dangers which our system has yet encountered may be traced 
to the resort to implied yowers, and the wuse¢ of corpo rations 
clothed with privileges, the effect of which is to advance the 
interests of the few at th e expense of the manv We e have felt 
but one class of these dangers, exhibited in the contest wa 

by the Bank of the United States against the Government for 
the last four years. Happily, they have be bviated for the 





present by the indignant resistance of the people; t 


twe sh oul Id 












recollect that the principle whence they sprang is an ever-ac- 
live one, which will not fail to renew its efforts inthe same 
and in other forms, so leng as the ere is a hepe of suecess, found- 
ed either on the inattention of the people, or the treachery of 
their representatives to the cuiaiaeh vrress of its Influence.’ 





* ' * * Weare now to see whether, in the present 
favorable condition of the country, we cannot take an effectual 
siand agaiy ritof monopoly, and pra prove, 





in respect to t y, a8 Well as other important in 


terests, 
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that there is no necessily for so extensive a resort to it 
which has been heretofore practised.” 

; x ‘ “It has been seen that without the agen 
cy of a great moneyed menopoly the revenue can be collec ted, 
and conveniently and safely ap plied to all the purposes of the 
public expenditure. It is also ascertained that, instead of be- 
ing necessarily made to promote the evils of an unchecked pa 
per system, the management of the revenue can be made auxi 
liary to the reform which the Legislatures of the different States 
have already commenced in regard to the sup pression of small 
bills; and which has only to be fostered by proper regulations 
on the part of Congress, to secure a practical return, to the ex- 
tent required for the security of the currency, to the constitu- 
tional medium.” 

As in the instance of the attaek upon the Bank of the United 
States, the approach to the State banks 1s slew, cautious, anid 
insidious. He reminds Congress and the country that all cal- 
culations of temporary convenience muat be set aside; that we 
must recur to first principles; and that we must see what it is 
that has prevented the legislation of Congress and the States 
on the subject of the currency from satisfying public expecta- 
tion. He declares his conviction thatthe want of success has 
— eeded from the undue countenance which has been afford- 
edto the spirit of monopoly. All the serious dangers which 
our system has yet encountered may be traced to the resort to 
implied powers, and to the use of corporations. We have 
felt, he says, but one class of these dangers in the contest with 
the Bank of the United States, and he clearly intimates that the 
other class isthe State banks. We are now to see, he proceeds, 
whether in the present favorable condition of the country, we 
cannot take an effectual stand against the spirit of monopoly 
Reverting to his favorite scheme of aGoveinment bank, he Sa) 8 
it is ascertained that, instead of being made uecessary to pro- 
mote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the munitge- 
ment of the revenue can be made auxiliary to the reform which 
he is desirous to introduce. The designsof President Jackson 
against the State banks are more fully developed and enlarged 
upon in hisannual message of 1836, from which I beg leave to 
quote the following passages: 

“I beg leave to call your attention to another subject inti 
mately associately with the preceding one—ihe currency of 
the country. 

“It isapparent, from the whole context of the Constituiion, 
as well asthe history of the times that gave birth to it, that it 
was the purpose of the convention to establish a currency con- 
sisting of the precious metals. These, from their peculiar pro- 
perties, which rendered them the standard of value in all other 
countries, were adopted in this, as well to establish its commer- 
cia! standard, in reference to foreign countries, by a permanent 
rule, as toexclude the use of a mutable medium of exchange. 
sucli as of ceria agrit commoadities, recognised by the 
tutes of some S er for debts, or the siill more 
expedient of r currency.’ 


as that 














perriciou u 


‘Variableness muat ¢ haracteristic of a currency 
of which the precious m ut the chief ingredient, or 
which can be expanded or itracied without regard to the 
principles that regulate the value of those metals as a standard 


t the world. With us, bank issues consi- 
such a currency, and must ever do so, until they are made 
nt on those just propor i gold and silver, as a cit 


‘ 
culating medium, which ex; s proved to be necessa- 
but in #') other commercial countries. 


ry, not only in this, 
Where those proportions are t used into the circulation, 
nust vary accord- 


and d ' 
and stability ef 


tute 
depe 





aie 





0 not control it, Is Maniles! that pri 


Vajue 


ing to the tide of bank issues 


property must stand exposed e uucertainty which at- 
tends the administration 1 ins thatare constantly liable 
to the tempiations of an intei: thom that of the coni- 


munity in which they are estab: 
“But although various danger tepul 
have been obviated by the fa 


lican institutions 
rt from 


k 10 ex!o 


e Governinent a renewal of vious that litt'e 
has been accomplished, exce} change of public 
} Opinion, towards restoting to yund currency 
| provided for in the Constitut of several of the 
| States prohibiting the circulation « and the auxill 


ary enactments of Congress at the lasi s+ n, forbidding their 
| reception or payment on P yublic account, the true policy of the 


cour try has been advanced, ard a larger portion of the precious 





| metals infused into our circulating medium. These measures 
| will probably he followed up in due time by the enact rent of 
siate !aws, banishing from circulation bank notes of stil hi 





denominations; and the object may be materially promoted by 
further acts of Congress, forbidding the employment, as fiscal 
agents, of such banks as issue notes of low denomimations, and 
throw impediments in the way of the circulation of gold and 
eliver 

“The effects of an extension of bank credits and over-iesti¢ 
of bank paper have been strikingly illustrated in the sales of the 
public Jands. [Prom the returns made by the various registers 
and receivers in the early part of last summer, It was perceived 
that the receipts arising from the sales of public lands were in- 
creasing to an unprecedented amount. In etieet, however, the 
receipts amount to nothing more than credits in banks. The 
banks lent out their me tes to specula‘ors; they were paid to the 
rece s, and immediately urned to the banks, to be lent out 

rain and again, being mere Instruments to transfer to specula- 

t! iost valuable p rublic land, and pay the Government by 
a credit on the books of the banks. Those credits on the books 
of some of the Western bahks, usually called deposites, were 
already greatly beyond their immediate means of paymen'. and 
were rapidly increasing. Indeed, each speculauon furnished 
means for another; for no sooner had one individual or com 
pany paid in the notes, than they were immediately lent to 
another fora like purpose; and the banks were extending their 
business and their issues so largely as toalarm considerate men, 
and render it doubtful whether these bank credits, if permitted 
to accumulate, would ultimately be of the least value to the 
Government. The spirit of expansion and speculation was 
not confined to the deposite banks, but pervaded the whole 
multitude of banks throughout the Union, and was giving rise 
to new institutions to aggravate the evil. 

“The safety of the public funds, and the interest of the people 
generally, required that these operations should be chseleeds 
and it became the duty of every branch of the General and 
Si ate Governments to adopt all legitimate and proper means to 
produce that salutary effect. Under this view of my duty, I 
directed the issuing of the order, which will be laid before you 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, requiring payment of the pub, 

lic lands sold to be made in specie, with an ae unt! the 
15th of the present month in fore of actualsetilers, Thisnieg 
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dresses, the bank paper of the country, corp and wha 
he choos to denominate the spirit of monoy Senate 
wi nduige me itn call 1 attention to cert olf th 
:ddress, in tue following extracts 

rhe ¢ stitution of the United States unquestionably 1 
tended to sccure to the people a circulating medium of gold and 
ilver. But the establishment of a Nauonal Bank by Congress, 
with the privi é ol issuing paper money receivable li pay- 
ment of the public dues, and the unfortunate cause of legis] 
tion in the several States upon the same subject, drove trom 


general circulation the constitutional 
one ol paper tn its piace, 

‘The mischief springs from the powei 
interest derives [rom a paper currency, 
trel; 


currency, and subsututed 


which the moneyed 
which they are able to 
from the multitude of corporauions, with exclusive pri 
vileges, which they have succeeded in obtaining in the difl 
St and which are emp altogether for their benefit; 
and unless you become more watchful in your States, and check 


this spirt of monopoly and thirst for exclusive privileyes, you 





rel 


ates, oyed 









































wi 1 the end, find that the most Important powers of Gover 
me have been given or bartered away,and the contro] over 
your dearest interests has passed into the haads of these coi 
porations.” 

But it will require st aay and persevering exertions ou 
your part to rid yourselves of the iniquities and mischiefs of the 
paper syst to check the spirits of monopoly and ott 
abuses wh sprung up with it, and of which itis the 
mai jport. So many interests are united to resist all re‘orm 
ov this subje that you must nothope that the conflict will be 
i e, nor Icce easy My humble efforts have not bee 

ring my adr istration of the Government, to restore 
nal currency of golda silver; and something 
I ias been done towards the accomplishment of Uhis most 
ect. But enough yet remains to require all you 
t y and perseveraiece The power, however, is in your 
} 3, and the remedy mustand will be applied, if you deter- 
nine upon it ’ 
The mask is now off, and he boldly says that the 
( titution of the United States unquestionably intended to 
cure to the people ‘“irculating medium of gold and silver 
They have not enjoyed, he says, that benefit, ruse of the 
establishment National Bank, and the unforlunaie course 
f legislation in the sereral States fle does not t his 
condemnation of the pas icy of his country to the Federal 
Government, of which he had just ceased to be the chief, bu 
he extends it to the States aiso,as if they were incompetent to 
judge of the interests of their respective citizens. He tells us 
thatthe mischief springs from the power which the moneyed 
interest derives from a paper currency, Which they are able to 
cont id the multitude of Corporations; and he stimulates 
th to become more watchtul in theirseveral States, to 
( spirtt of monopoly, To invigorate their fortitude, 

f people th it will require steady and persevere 
eX their part, to rid themselves of the tniquities and 
n le paper system, and to check the spiritof mo 

| ley Must pot hope that the conflict will be a shor 
é yrsuccess easy. His humbie efforts have not bee 
is administration, to store the constitutional! cur 
ind silver; and although he h been able to do some 
wards tl ‘ nplishmernt of that object M yet 
s to require e energy and perseverance of th 
h, Mr. President, are woofsand the argument en 
\ h T rely to establish nd third pr sitlons 
I have been con i Are they not successfully 
li i Is it possible that hing could be more con- 
clusive Ou sucha suvjec 
I pass to the consideration of te fourth proposition 
1. hatthe {| t Admimi-siration, by acknowledgeme1 
ema g trom thet est and authentic source, has 
icceeded tothe principles, plans, and policy of the preced 
i ration, and ~ eninly pledged to mplete 
hem 
son thiss ect are rief; but the i ‘ r, d 
ible for any unm mind to 

















I shail array them before you, at their irres stivie force 
ie first that Isha fer isan extract from Mr. Van Buren’s 
trer of acceptance the ymination of the Baltimore cor 

vention, dated May 23d, 1S35 In that letter he says 
I content myself,on this occasion, with saying tt I con- 
sider myselt honored instrument, select by the friends of 
the present Administration, /o carry out its principles and 
Hicy; andthat as well fro linauon as frum du/y, I shall, 
if honored with the choice of American people, endeavor 
generally to follow in the footsteps of Presid Jackson, happy 
f Ishall be able to perfeet the k which he has so gloriously 


hezun 











Mr. Van Buren announces that he was the ored instru- 
ment selected by the friend the present Administration, to 
carry out its principles and policy. The honored instrument! 
That word, according to most approved definitic means 

He was, then, the honored tool—to do what? to promote 
the honor and advance the welfare of the people of the United 
Sates, and to add tothe glory of his country? No, no; his 

try was not in his thoughts. Party, party, fi led the place 
in his bosom which country should have occupied. He was 
the honored to#] to carry out the principles and policy of Gene- 
ial Jackson’s administration; and, if elected, he should, as well 
from inclination as trom duty, endeavor, generally, to tread in 
th eps of General Jackson—happy if he should be able 
to | the work which he had so g! rlonsly begun. Duty to 





whom? tothe count 


No such th ng; 


ry, to the whole people of the United Stat»s? 
but duty to the friends of the then Administi ration; 














and that duty required him to tread in the footsteps of his il- 
lustrious predecessor, and to perfect the work which he had 
my! Now, the Senate will bear in mind that the most dis- 
inguisbit tures of General Jackson’s administration re- 
lated to ney: thathe had denounced the banking in- 
stitntic sountry; that he had overthrown the Bank of 
» United States: that he had declared, when that object was 
vccomplished, only one-half the work was completed; that he 
comme i war against the State banks, in order to finish 

" f: that he constantly persevered in, and neve: 
favo ro of a great Government Treasury 

he retired from the office of Chief Magistrate, 

i his farewell address, anathemas against paper 

y, corporations, and the spirit of monopoly. When ail 

igs are recollected, itis impossible not to com iprehend 

arly what oy Van Buren means ‘by carryin ig out the princi- 


f the late Administration. No one cap mis- 
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Senate. 

















that those principles and that pelicy require him to break 
down the local lnastitutions of the States, and to discredit and 
destroy the paper inedium which they issue. Noone can be 


that, in following im the fo apes Pre 

Jackson, and in perfecting the work which he begun, 
in Buretmeans to continue attacking, systematically, the 
hauks of the States, and to erect on their ruins that great Go. 
vernment bank | begun by his predecessor, and which he is the 
honored Instrumentselected to complete 

The next proof which shall offer is supplied by Mr. Van 
inaugural address, from which I request permission of 
nate to read the following e xtract: 

“In receiving from the people the sacred trust twice con- 
fided to my tliustrious predecessor, and which he has dis- 
charged so faithfully and so we IL know that I cannot expect 
o perform the arduous task with equal ability and success. But, 
unitedas I have been: a daily witness of his ex 
elusive and urpas his country’s welfare, 
agreeing withhim in sentiments which his countrymen have 
wariniy supported, and pern partake /argely of his con- 

of the same cheering ap 


ss to uncers’and 














n his counsels, 


uns sed devotion 0 


itted to 





fidence, Emay hope that somewhat 
probation will be toand to attend upon my path.” 

Here we find Mr. Van Buren disti: cily owil ig, what the 
Ar:mecrican people well knew before, that he had been united in 
the counsel Gen. Jackson; that he had agreed with him in 
seitiments, andthat he had partaken largely of his confidence. 


ay 


sot 











intimacy and confidential intergsourse could not have ex- 
i without the cencurrence of Mr. Van Buren in all those 


leading and prominent measures of his friend, which related to 

the establishment of a Government Bank, the overthrow of the 

Bank of the United Srat attack upon the State institu- 

tions, and the denunciation of the paper currency, the spirit of 

m ape cy we corporations. Is} lible that General Jack- 

ld have aimed at the acc all those ob. 

i entertained a Mr. Van Bu. 
participauon? 

I proceedto another 

of Mr. Van Bure 

at order had be 

n of Congress, had been co 

vd will oft 





cre 
omplishment of 
nents, without 


t 


jects. an lithese sent 





powerful evidence, in the con- 
» the famous Treasury order. 

|, originally, in defiance of the 
tinued in operation in defiance 
{had been repealed bya 


point of 
nin’ pec 


‘en promul ite 





of the wishes 





mid y 1 at the lust ordinary session of Congress, by over- 
wiiel majoritic The fate of that billis well known. In- 
siead of being returned the House to which it originated, 
according to the requirement of the Constitution, It was sent to 
me of pigeon-huies of the Department of State, to be filed 





away with an opinion of aconvenient Attorney General, always 




















ready ‘0 prepare one in support of Executive encroachment. 
On the Sth ef March last, not a ¢ it was entertained, as far as 
my knowledge or belicf extends, that Mr. Van Buren would re- 
seind the obnoxiv under I appeal to > Senator from 
Missouri, who sits near me, {Mr. Luxx. } to the Senator from Mis- 
Ss} rt, wo sits farthest from me, [Mr. WALKER, ] to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, { Mr. Kine,] and to the whole of the Adminis- 
tration S wators, if such was not the expectation of all of them. 
Wa re ever an cecasion in whicha new Administration had 
so fine an opportunity to signalize its commencement by an act 
of grace and wisdom, demande st interests and most 
inxious Wishes of the people Van Buren did not 
think proper to embiace it. ad d to largely in the 
cor e of his predecessor, agreed too fully with him in sen- 
timents, had been too much united with him in his counsels, to 





rescl nordec which constituted so essential a part of the 
SY 6 h had been d rately adopted to overthrow the 
State ban! 

Ano urse pursued by the dministration, after the ca- 
tastrophe of the suspension of specie payments by the banks, 


demonstrates the hosti 


e purposes towards them of the present 
Whe ua 











Administration. imilar event had occurred during 
the A ration of Mr Madhsof, d he discredit and dis 
countecsance the Issues of the banks by refusing to receive 
them in payment of the public dues? Did the State Govern- 
ments, upon he former or the late occasion, refuse to receive 
them in payment of the dues to them, respectively? And if ir 
redeemia bank notes are good enough for State Governments 
and the + e, are they not good enough for the Federal Go- 
verament he same peo By exacting specie, In all pay- 


the that Government presented 


ments to General Government 

















itself in the market as a powerful and formidable competitor 
with H iks, demanding specie at a moment when the 
baiks were making unexampled struggles to strengthen them 
selves, and prepare forthe resumption of specie payments. 
The extent of this Government demand for specie does not ad- 
mit of exaci ascertainment; but when we reflect that the annu- 
al expenditures of the Government were at the rate, including 
the Post e Department, of about thirty-three millions of 
dollars, and that its income, made up either of taxes or loans, 
musi be an equal sum, making together an aggregate of sixty- 
six millions, it will be seen that the amount of specie required 
for the use of Government must be immensely large. It can- 
not bs precisely determined, but would not be less probably 
than fifteen or twenty millions of dollars per annum. Now, 
how is it possib'e for the banks, coming into specie market 
in competition with all the vast power and influence of the Go 


vernment, 
time to resume 
been avoided 


rovide themselves with specie in a reasonable 
pecie te? That competition would have 


payments 
il, upon the stoppage of the banks, the 


t r 
LO j 


notes of 


those of whose solidity there was no doubt, had been continu- 
ed to be receive! in payment of the public dues, as was done 
in Mr. Madison's administration And why, Mr. President, 
should they not have been?) Why should not this Government 


receive the same description of medium which is found to an- 
swer al! the purposes of the several State Governments?) Why 
should they have resoried to the expedicnt@f issuing an inferior 
paper medinm, in the form of Treasury notes. and refusing to 
receive the better notes of safe and solid banks? Do not misun- 
derstand me, Mi. President No man is more averse than I 
am toa permanent inconvertible paper medium. It would 
have been as atemporary measure only that I should have 
thought it expedient to receive the notes of good local banks 











If, along with that measure, the Treasury order had been re- 
pealed, ar r measures adopted to encourage and coerce 
the resut ) pecie payments, we should have been eg 
nigher lesirable event than, 1 fear, we now are. Indeed, 
ot see whei itis possible for the banks to resume cin 


paymeits, as] 
upon then 
Another 


ng asthe Government is in the field making war 
d in the market demanding specie. 

onclusive evidence of the hostility to the State 
banks on ihe part of Mr. Van Buren, is to be found in that ex- 
traordinary rocoumendation of a bankrupt law, contained in 
his Message at tle extra session, According to all the princi 
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ples cf any bankrupt sytem with which I am acquak bed, 


banks by the stoppage of specie payment, had — red them- 
shable operation. Ifthe recommended law h: id been 
of bankruptcy coud have been imme- 
out against all the suspended banks, their asse ts 
se1ze ? and the administration of them transferred trom the sc- 
veral corporations to which it is new entrusted, to commission- 
ers appointed by the President himself. Thus, by one blow, 
would the whole of the State banks have been completely pros- 
trated, and the way cleared for the iatroduc tion of the favorite 
Treasury bauk; and is it not in the same spirit of unfriendliness 
to th banks, and with the same view of removing all obsta- 
cles the establishment of a Government bank, that the bill 
wus presented to the Senate a fw days ago by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gronpy] against the cir ation of the notes of 
the old Bank of the United States?) At atime when there is too 
much want of confidence, and when every thing that can be 

strengthen it, we are 





to Its 





Hnisslons 








vw 


yse 











to 









done should be done to revive and ¢ 
upon to pass a law denouncing the he 
ious punishment against all who shall reissue the 
old e United Rrates, of which we are told that 
about : of dollars are in circulation, and they con- 


called 
iviest penalty and igio- 







mir 
the 








Bank of tl 


seven miiitoi 


stitute the best portion of the paper medium of the country; the 
only portion o/ it which has a credit every where, and which 
serves the purpose of a general circulation; the only poruon 


1 from one end of the continent to 


other; and] that the Senator who has fulmina- 
ted these severe pains and penalties against that best part of our 
er medium, provides himself with a sufficient amount 
if it, Wheaever he Jeaves Nashville, to take him to Wash- 
igton. 
{Here Mr. Grunpy rose, and remarked, 
travel on specie. | 
Ah! (continued Mr. Ciay,) my old friend is alway 3 specious, 


with which a man can travel 


’ mg a 
eo Hotcdouvt 





‘No, sir; I always 











Tain quite sure thai members from a distance in the interior 
generally find it apensable to supply them sel ve s, on com: 
mencing their jor ey, with an ade quate amount of these identi- 





il notes, 1s expenses. Why, sir, will any man in 
his sense t these notes are far betrer than those which 
have been issued by that Government banker, Mr. Levi Woud- 
bury, ald 1 though he be by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 





(i beg his pardon, I mean the ex-Chance!lor, the Senator trom 
New York, Mr. Wricut?) Lam not going to stup here to in- 
auire inv the strict legality of the reissue of these notes: tha 
question, tegether with the power of the Government to pass 


Wii 
motive 


taken up when itis considered. Lam 
such a measure. Nobody doubts the 
no one can believe that they will not 


tse proposed bill 
looking lit 
poriect satety 








» the 


of the notes; 











fairly and fully paid. What, then, is the design of the bill? 
It ist iil ihe Only sure general medium which the people 
j ita It os because 1 may come in competivon with Trea 
; iotes r Government peper. Sir, if the bill had not 
, proposed by my oid triend from ‘Tennessee, I would say 


iuthor better deserved a penitentiary punishment than those 
1igst Whom itis directed. I remember to have heard 
istrivus individual, now in sellicnen, having, o1 some occa- 
rut luto the mast patriotic indignation, because of a 
yed off upon him, by putting a 
Tnited States into his silk purse with his 
sary to dwell longer 
at the mt te 


of an 


ney 
sion, burst 


waggish trick 
late Bank of 
hut ii Ss uunecea 


roats of hostility 


note of the 





gold, 
on the innumerable 
‘ banks, and the deliberat 
purpose of 0 in power to overthrow them. We hear and 
throughout the try, among their partisans and 
denunciations against banks, corporations, rag barons, 
the spirit of mo opaly, acc ; and the howl for gold, hard money, 
and 1 the constitutional currency; and no can listen 
peeches of honorable members, friends of the Administration, 

i this House and the other, without being impressed with a 
perfect conviction that the destruction of the State banks ts 

jtated 

I have fulfilled my promise, Mi 
four propositions with which Tset out. Ton 
fifth propositen: 

That the bill under consideration is intended to execu 

Van Buren ’s pledge,so complete and perfect the principles, plan 
ind policy of the past Administration, by estabhsh ing, the 
ruins Bank of the United States and the Sia | 
i Government bank, to be tnanaged and controlled by 
sury Department, acting under the commands of the 
he United States 





again 





e ually, coun 





SSCs, 


}ei 








one to Lise 


President, to sustain t 
W proces d 








On 
upon 


of the lat 





o} tae 








The first impression made ry the perusal of the } is th 
prodigal and boundless discretion which it grants to the Secreta 
ry of the Treasury. trreconcilable with the genius of our 
institutions, and co os to the former cautious practice of the 


As originally reported, he was authoszed by the 
iny number of clerks he thought proper to the 
eral, andtg fix their salaries It will be 
borne in mind that this is the im@gé commencement of a system; 
and it cannot be doubted that, if put into operation, the number 
of receivers general and other depositaries of the public money 
would be indefinitely multiplied. He is allowed to appoint as 
many examiners of the public money, and to ix their 
is he pleases; he is allo wed to erect at tly buildings; 
there Is n» estimate for any thing, and ali wh Oo are convei 

with the operations of the Executive branch of the Government 
know the value and importance of previous estimates. There 
is no other check upon wasteful ex yvenditure but previous esti- 
mates; and that was a point always particularly insisted upon 
by Mr. Jefferson. The Senate will recollect that, a few days 
avo, when the salary of the receiver general at New York was 
xed, the chairman of the Committee on Fi rose in his 
place and stated that it was sugee sted by the Be cretary of the 
* -asury that it should be placed at $3,000; and the blank wa 
accordingly so filled. There was no statement of the nature or 


ex tent of the duties to be performed, of the time that he would 
be occupied, of the extent of his responsibility, or the expense of 
living atthe severai points where they were to he located; 1 
but the suggestion of Secretary of the Treasury 
emed all-sutlicient by a majority. Thereis no limitupon 
the appropriat which is made to carry into effect the bill, 
contrary toail former u . which invariably prescribed a sum 
yt to be transcended. 
A most rem urkable feature in the bill is 
ilrearly called the attention of the Ser 
factory explanation has heen give 1 


Government 
bill to allow 
vari 








iv 





mus rec 





Saularie 








pleasure cos 














mance 









iothing 


the and that 








ion 
age 
that to which I have 
rte, and of which no 
is that which 


at 
sath 


proceeds 





upon the idea thatthe Tre cael? fe hing distinct from the 
treasure of the United Sates, and gives to the Treasury a local 


he +e ition anda name, ts the new building which is being erect- 

i for the Treasury Department in the city of Washington. In 
the Treasury, so constituted, is to be placed that pittance of the 
public revenue which is gleaned from the District of Columbia. 


notes of 
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Independen f Tree asur y— Ih 





All else, tl is to say, nine hundred and y-nine hundredths 
of the pu lc revert tthe Uni 1 Slates s to be placed in the 
hands o ne receive eral, andtt aries bevond 
the District of ¢ l la Now, tl 1 of the United 
States provide i »ymoney shall be drawn from the public 
Treasury but in virtue ofa | reviousappropriation by law. Tha 
trifling portion of it, therefore, which is within the District of 
Columt yia, Will be under the safecuard of the Cons ion, and 
all else will be at the arbitrary disposal of the Secretary of the 
Treas iry : 

It was deemed necessary, no doubt, to vest in the Secretary ot 
the Treasury this vast and alarming discretionary power. A 
new and immense Government bank is about to be erected. 
low it would work in all it s could not be anticipated 
with certa wnd it was tho roper, therefore, to bestow 
a discretion Commensurate with i ind complexity 


and adapt 
ction of 
is more ps 





read it to 
the Senate 

“Sec 10. And be enacted, t it The lawf 
the Secret ) ry to transferthe inoney the 
hands of any by constituted, to the Trea ( 
the United States: at Philadelphia; to the Branch 

Mintat New Orlea : officers of either of the receive 
general «at pub none by this act dnect !to be ap- 
poin o be there safely kept, according to the provisions of thi 
et aise to ansfe moneys in the hands of ur li 
con l by this act to any of hei } ir) m 
hy the samme, AT HIS DISCRETION, a! the safety of 

lec mone nd the convenience of the pruolie servi 
va em to him torequire. And for the purpose of payments 
1 ace it shall be lawf for the sa Secretary 

( / f aida p fy ‘ as wy thir 

] 
r erests, « ) convent 
( {oi ) 

| u 1 powe! ecily undefined 

to the Seeretary of Vre ry, to shift é ansfer the pub 
he meney rom depo i depo liar he pl He 

IS express:V au Wize »trah r money 1@ hands ¢ i 
y epositary, co t 1 by e act, to any other depositary 
constitu by it, at Ais discretion Jas the safety he ) 
lic moneys, and the convenience of the public se ce | 
eem te hi require Phere i no specihcatioi {anv con- 
tir yor conungencies on which he is to Ail is lett to 
10 Ik to judve whea the public ice (and 
finite terms could not have been employe hall seem 
Oo re vel It has been said that this is nothing more 











he customary | tran , exercised by the Trea 
survy Department fror n the Government. I deny 
it, utterly deny i Ic is a totally diflerent power from that 
which wa ercis y the cautious Gallatin, and other Secre 
taries of the Tre ‘ wer, by-tl which on more 
than One occasion | 4 1 Contlroverles ind whict infinitely 
more qu mable t e power to establish a Bank of the 
United States. Ti ray r was le by them rarely, in 
large sum and wel ( to the | to remit When pav 
meats wer va they we eller the notes of banks with 
which the public money wa Osh ov to which it wastra 
erred. J ! xchang i vated by the state of 
i l K But 
here is a power given lc Moneys withar 
lmit, as to l, place, rv thi to edi 
cretion of the i ry recely ene 
lother dep iries. ti fixa on 
t ' fe r ium or \ ) 
regula wie domestic exchanges of the ¢ try, to exer- 
cise favoritism! Tl former transfers were not made for 
reen but vy to disbursement: and wher 
ii ran rs of 
hts, ts made not 
1 | I i ne pur 
I puoi 1 4 iw in 
{ sO ni yveof ‘he fit fe Tif ast 
/ } f iret Dut LtETES or ' 
v he | he 1 is, or both. Ttwi e i 
mi a V po ' i unt ¢ orn } 
) rihe depo ry uy Which it is dray Tle is made the 
usive jud fw! ! Moat condcnuciv »the p c inte 
es! Now us pause a ! t,and trace the opera if 
powers thus vested rhe Government | a vent if 
irom twenty to rty n i I = mv may dr 
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to any exigencies whi arise. The 10 


which 
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7 Clay | of ky. 
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person ¢ i elve ltt apy i vy, Now 
tussnny ew 1 | Any where tt = t 
cent. he United States will it be under par. D 
you © iha f ! ya “ t ’ ‘ ! 
to vert ct rhe ¢ in 

isk Do vy i Ww t ey 
sh d be in the re e custo notte f er ra 
than in his own insect ering aa ’ he wi } 
to himeelf t unt’v of realigh = nremium of wi 

> may | iT greatest want of the nntry i 
1 medium of general circulation, and of u rm value every 
where. That, especially, isour want in the Western and inte. 


rior States 


Now, here is exactly such a medium; and, suppos- 
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L iii 
tered, 1t will, during t conve 
ime papel oney ti the The first i 
that every dollar of papé entauy 1 
dollar of specie he hands of the receivers general, or othe 
depositaries; and, secondly, ifthe receivers general st er 
bezzle the j sublic money, the responsibity of the Government 
pay the dr rat sissued upon the basis of that money would t 
main unimpaired. The paper, therefore, would be as far suy 
rier to the pap I corporatio the abilitv a 
i surces off Like ile I peribol 






































» those of such corporation 
The banking capacity may be div into three culti 
deposttes, discount oj bills of excnange, and promisery note 
either, and circulation lus Government bank would com 
bine them all, except that it will not discount private notes, ne 
receive private ci ite In payments tor the put ( 
hides 1, ndividua -are allowed to mak ue} lfes, and to re 
ceive certificates of their ameu To guard agaist the 
tuability, a clause has bee oduced te render them una 
roable But how will 2 ble to maintal eh I 
( ient restriction, ina i whei very dl ripti ( 
paperin ing an obligatlo y money or deliver prope 
ty l mwnab at ia orin equity, from tne mercial ha 
mid tra eharactet our people? 
©; allthe faculties which Ihave state f a ban hat which 
create a Irculation is the m4 Important to the Community 
iret liis that In Which t.ousands may bet sied, who 
nevel talned a ‘ount, © e a ce ite with aba 
Whatever a ih payment of the 
| c due money, Current m 
f ymatter What its form may Treasury notes, drat 
Wa by the Treasurer, on the receiver geo 
i vy You ( ’ tf e ¢ pioyed ariot 
jy yf this bill, nt es, bil Ww opaper 1 i hit 
win tv of the United S l t 
| VY inser tauly cover 
bu ol y i ( 
ex} ress provi 1 of law he 
in yment of pt l i hey W 
} 1, from iy OWn latrinsic Vaiue. 
bie want of e community of a general circulation Of uni 
tor vaine everywhere United States would occasions 
va mounts « he s} old which ] have described to 
remain meu bon ! nis year wl pro- 
bably fall not much short of mus. ‘Thirty millions of 





on receivers general, ol every denomination, 


and to any amount, may be issued by the Secretary of the Trea- 


























sur mount W fremainin circulation cannot be de 
termined a priori, 1 suppose not less than ten or fifteen mi 
101 ut the end of another year, some ten or fitteen millions 
mo hey wuld fill all the chann oft circulati ihe wat 
! en the Government and State ba and tl 
manimoth vernmet ik ber i ie irke antly 
demandir pecie for varied and ramif pperatior i 
dence would b tin tl eso heir | t 
would gra uly ceast circulate t thie ' the! elve 
vould be crippled and b The paper ¢ he Government 
ba would imately | Vaculin, asilt Would J tI 
occ y the pl f th es Of the > Ba of the Un 1 
Mtates . 
j }awar Mr. Presi it by he ath f ti 
i 1 yruetl il 1 ] | f I ( ichinery 
W 1 we are utco rt . Wis pro t I haik be 
e duty of the Secre V he Treasury to iss ’ publish 
I Nations to enfor ' y prese ! ( 
ment aral i we pe wilere | 7 & 
Now, whata nugus power 1s here vested inthe s 
licis to prescr i f ‘ weedy 
}) it 00 pia ) 
W é payab The spec ener i i ‘ l ha 
if d,a man ha SLO te vf mn i iit Gi 
1 N V \ $ i mee tary @ilt owe { re 
ations requit hit ily to present ther if he do 
he Seci i rdert { e | { s Lou A 
New VY k é I y fy ’ a premilul ft hive per ce , 
St. Louts t! be hat pad Ve per « 
Now ifreeG nie yho vurtale int ‘ 
prope ro mone i Cit? » the exerci 
power by vy Secretary ry t What of riunity 
es It no rd te rewal part | t 
It will be im; etom i ach an \ 11 ERS 1 
riction for h I W } 4 tine wr (a 
we Gover world be ci i ich i have 
5 i ive his creditor (as the holder of th | 
has Mpy vith presci {time fo | ‘N { 
t ystem W conimrol y vou cou no ‘ } 
ystem ys Cha fri I t ( cor 
tl Vits WOL e! Ww t ) 
~ r ) ' rm t ( ( ‘ ; 
I y 
Let us trace itthe f f ri 
Bank {follo yits fina i j 
appropriation of some t! mi af «to i yt 
heG rt vbe di 1 (ne form ¢ ( t 
Washingt ri iry Depariment, uy he deposita 
rl O} imannt n rt eno woud re 
maln, f i eCireu ! it end ¢ her eal 
’ nilar amount would ¢ ue in circulat am? 30 On, 
from vear to year, vot, at the end ere i efiv rsix 
years, there would be in circulation, to suf t isy 1 
ile wants ofcommerce and of a general me hu © iiform 
ijue, not lessthan some sixty or elegliv mili traf l 
{hy theGavernment, ‘These drafis would g 
on the. receiver general at New York, bet ‘ i 
wy would t referred over allothers, as tl wo comma 
i i t | f 1 W t of th 
' fed State j ha et { t} 
Irea i ed wit! i 1 i ‘ 
| t l 
A rate si } ratior 
a much f ( ator 
t\ | ! i I t W 
me experience has edo be ¢ v safe are 
ot ' tnre { hey i ! T 1 re, ! ‘ & 
\ ! ti i ‘ ! f et rT 
of New’ York. i ttl er ¢ re ey i 
by sixty millions of Government erafis in cirex ,h would 
be known that twenty of that sixty million would ifficient 





to retain to meet anv amount of drafts which, in ordinary umes 
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‘hic h have bee n re 





for his rece 
y of his own 
acolony, some century and 








' to the hands of re- 
1e Govern r’s 
ra season, Independent 

















Governor 


























eof debts to private 














Independent Treasury— Mr. ‘Clay of Ky. 

















perso ‘ f ) ' i he Gov I 
ot the « y Was a man of great violence of 
trary in his conduct. Howthe & rreasury 
y t day operated, the same historian informs usin a 
j ot his wor ‘The revenue,’ he says, esta 
at year, Was at this session continue:! five years 
i" originally intended his wa g the 
Gov endent ef people. For, at } 








Assembly had no treasure the amount of al , of 
sourse, Into the hands ofthe receiver general, who wa ‘nt 
ed by the Crown Out of this fund, moneys were only issua 
ble by the Governor’s warrant, so that eve ry officer in the Go 


verament, from Mr 
ce utof the 
est servant 


Blaithwait, who drew annui 
revenue 


lly five per 
, a8 auditor gener al, down to the mean- 
f the public, became dependent, solely, of the Go- 
And hence we find in the Hi vuse, at tl he close of every 
session, humbly addressing his excellency for the trifling wages 
f their own clerk.”’ And, Mr. President, if this measure should 
ppily pass, the day may come when the Senate of the 
United States will have humbly to in 








n? anmmae fetor 
plore some future Pre 


ntof the United States to grant 1 money to pay the wage 




















Its own sereean arms i 1 loorkeepe 

Who, Mr. President, are most ( spicuous of those who 

| veri ypu el this bill upon Congress and the Ameri- 
in) peo Its drawet ie distineuished gentleman in the 
white far off; its endorser is the distinguished Sepa 
South Carolina, here p nt. What the drawer 

licks of the endorser, his Cautious reserve and stifled enmity 
en from W Bu ie frankness of U ( ser 

eit us in the sa ranee with respe » hus opi 

the drawei He ha en expressed it upon the floor 

e Sean Lan occasion not very distan | > him 
yf the er q of the royal beast of the forest. he 

{ nbin i t ng most cr y, mo 

cing, a one of ul t itll} Ltri Mr 

P itis due to myse { I do not altegether 
ire with the Scuator from S arolina in this opinion of 
the Presiden > United S I have always found him, 
i ma and deportine courteous, and gentle 
manly; an dispenses, In the neble mansion which he now 
v« ple one worthy the re ence of the Ct . Mavistrate of 
i greal peopie, a generous anil liberal hospitality. An acquaint 





ance Wuh him of more than twenty year 
Witha respect for the man, aitho igh, I regret to be com 
! ed to say, I istrate, 


The eloquent Senator from South Carolina has i 

















course in opposing t 
l trl »have fo} 
ila cen of hi 
f hisn uinota 
\ !, there were any alliance in the 
‘ ‘ } rain the enormous expansion of Executive power 
rest the progr f corruy to rebuke usury ind 
\ e Go 1V i 1the Caprial, to exyre Bie 
us and his hor fromm Rome, who, whea he threw his sword 
into the scale, to augment the ransom demanded from the Mis- 
tre f the world, showed his prefereuce for gold; that he was 


1 hard-money chieftain I: was by the much more valuable 
metal of iron that he was dr rom hergates. And how often 
have we Wilnessed the Senator from South Carolina, with woful 
° s, pouring forth touching and 
eloquence on the degeneracy of the times, and the 

Republic? Day afte ’ I 





ven 


ice, and in doleful strain 





t 
mt 




















Senate, have we seen the displays of his lofty anc sS1ONE 
eloquence Although I shared largely with the 8 in his 
pyrehe he purity of our institutions, ar erma 
' f ! ais} always to look at iter 
ide of | iirs, | was sometime 
vivid Imagin ft Senator had 
y which wew t ed in son 
\ y justit Phe arduou € 
iL wii 1 rin ite iad 
v 0 tior which th lance wa 
accomplished. At this critical moment 
ft us for th very i of prevent 
common cau lie t his musket, k 
pouch,a id joined tl ( Ite 
lragoon, and he himselfcor the whole 
his prese in usuingu comme 
| ring resolution, solitary and alone 
recorded in bistory, Wi rmy recollection, 
fT hi re from the combined army, was tl 














l rew with’: 
m od, in sullen and « 
But Trojan forces; 
pr faithful friend fell 
| the Trojans 1 
] vengeance Vv lay 
and hero in the 
A ed, or imagine ims 
I beautiful Briseis 
) ol South Car 
rat d in his great 
m genius, his extensive experience, 
h ;above all, we confided in his stern and 
x ficte Nevertheless _ he le eft us, and joined ourcom 
mon opponents, distrusting and distrusted He left I he 
‘ usin his Edgeticid letter, because the victory which or r 


common arms were about to achieve, was 
and his party, but exclusively to the be 
their cause. I t, actua 

blest of human virtues,) we had 
our cormmmon country, for her viol 
prostrate Constitution 
personal or party siderations entered into our views 
Whether, if victory sl ever again be about to perch upon the 
standard of the spoils party, (the denomination which the Se- 
nator from South Carolina has so often given to his present al- 
lies,) he will not feel himself constrained, by the principles on 
which he has acted, to leave them, because it may not enure to 
the benefit of himself and his party, [leave to be adjusted be- 
n themselves 


net to enure to him 
nefit of his allies and 
ed by patriotism, (that no- 
een contending together for 
uted rights, her threatened li- 

Never did I suppose that 


thought thé 


erties, her 

















he speech of the Senator from South Carolina was plausible, 
ingenious, abstract, metaphysical, and generalizing. It did not 
appear to me to he adapted to the bosoms and business of hu 
man life. It Was@rial, and not very high up in the air, Mr 
President, either; not quite as hich as Mr Clayton was in his 
last ascension in his balloon. The Senator announced that there 
was asingle alternative, and no escape from one or the other 
ranch of it. He ted that we must take the bill under consi- 
deration, or the substituie proposed by the Senator from Virgi- 
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nia Ido netconcur in that staten.ent of the ca 
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There is 
another course embraced in neither branch of the Senator’s al 
ternative; and that course is to do nothing: always the wisest 
when youare notcertain what you ought to do. Let us suppose 
that neither branch ofthe alternative is accepted, and that no- 
thing is done: what, then, would be the consequence? There 
would be a restoration of the law of 1789, with all its cautious 
provisions and securities, provi lec dd by the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, Which has been so trampled dupon by the late and present 
Administrations. By thatlaw, establishng the Treasury De- 
artment, the treasure of the United States is to be received, 
t, and disbursed by the Treasurer, under a bond with ample 
security, under a large penalty fixed by law, and not leit, as this 
bill leaves it, to the uncertain discretion of a Secretary of the 
Treasury. If, therefure, we were to do nothing, that law would 
be revived; the Treasurer would have the custody, as he ought 
to have, of the public money, and doubtless he would make spe- 
cial deposites of it in all instances with safe and sound State 
banks, retary of the Treasury is now 
iti zed todo. Thus, we should have in operation that very 


al deposite system, 











the Seci 





$s In some cases 


speci so much desired by some gentlemen 
by which the public money would remain separate and unmixed 
With the money of banks. There is yet another course, unem- 


braced by either branch of the alternative presented by the Se- 
nator from South Carolina; and that isto establish a Bank of the 
; 3, constituted according to the old and approved 
method of forming such an institudon, tested and sanctiened by 
experience; a Bank ofthe United States which should blend pub- 
lic an private interests, and be subject to public and priyate 
ir in such manner as to present safe aad 
checks against all abuses. The Senator mistakes his 
undonment of that institution as ours. I know that the 
party in power has bari icaded iiself against the establishment 
of such aabank. It adopted, at the last extra session, the extra- 
ordinary and unprece ede lented resolution, that the people of the 
U.uited States should not have such a bank, although it might 
be manifest that there was a clear majority of them demanding 
t. Buttheday may come, aud I trustis not distant, when the 
Will of the pec rple must prevail in the councils of their own 
Government; and when it does arrive, a bank wil! be established. 

The Senator trom South Carolina reminds us that we de- 
nounced the pet bank system; an se we did, and so we do. 
But does it therefore follow that, bad as that system was, we 
must be driven into the acceptance of asystem infinitely worse? 
Je tells us that the bill under consideration takes the public 
tof the hands ofthe Executive, and places them inthe 
hands of thelaw. It doesno such thing. They are now with- 
ut law, it is true, in the custody of the Executive; and the 
bill proposes by Jaw toconfirm them in that custody, and te con- 
vey new and enormous powers of control to the Executive 
iver them. Every custodary of the public funds provided by 
the bill is a creatureof the Executive, dependent upon his 
breath, and subject to the same ly ath for removal, whenever 
the Executive, ireincaprice, from mny, or ir party mo 
tives, shall choose to order it. What ‘safe ty is there for the public 
money, if there were a hundred subordinate executive officers 
charged with its care, whilst the doctrine ef the absolute unity 
of the whole Executive power, promulgated by the last Adm1- 
nistration, and persisted in by this, remaius unrevoked and un- 
rebuked? 

WwW hilst the Senator from South 
friend of State banks,jl.c has attacked the whole banking sys- 
tem of the United States. He is their friend; he only thinks 
they are all unconstitutional! Why? Because the coining 
power is possessed by the General Government, and that coin- 
ing power, he argues, was intended to supply a currency of 
the precious metals; but the State banks absorb the precious 
metals, and withdraw them from circulation, and, therefore, 
are in conflict with the coining power. That power, according 
to my View of tt, is nothing butan ! authority to stamp cer- 
tain pieces of the precious metals. ti fixed proporuofis of alloy 
and pure | aw, so that their exact value 
may be known. When chat office is performed, the power Is 
functus officio; the money pa of the Mint, and becomes 
‘the lawful property of those who legally acquire it. They may 
do with it as they please, throw it » the ocean, bury it im the 
earth, or melt it In acrucibie, without violating any law. When 

23 once left the vaul mel the mint, the law-maker has 
gto do with it, but to protec’ it against those who attempt 
‘feit, and, subsequently, to pass it as lawful 
n which the Senator supposesdanks to 
ct with the coming power, foreigncommerce, and especi- 
ally our commerce with China, conflicts with it much more ex- 
tensively. That is the great absorbent of the precious metals, 
and is, therefore, much more %uneonstitudional than 
banks. Foreign commerce sendg them out of the country; 
banks retain them within it. The distinguished Senator is no 
enemy to the banks; he merely thinks them injurious to the 
morals and industry of the country. He likes them very well, 
ut he nevertheless believes that they levy a tax of twenty-five 
millions annually on the industry of the country! Let us ex- 
examine Mr. President, how this enormous and iniquitous as- 
sessment is made, according to the argument of the Senator 
rom South Carolina. He states that there is a mass of debt 
mmmunity to the banks,amounting to $475,000,000, 
upon which, constituting about that eum of 
$25,000,000, forms the exceptionable tax. Now, this sum is not 
paid by the whole community,butonly by those individuals who 
obtain discounts from the banks. 'They borrow money at six per 
cent. inte rest, and invest it in profitab! le adventures, or other. 
wise employ it. They woul in t borrow it ifthey did not suppose 
they could make p rofit by it; and the probability is that they do 
make prefit by it. Inste: Ad, therefore, of their being any loss in 
the operation, there is an actual gain to the community, by the 
excess of profit made beyond six per cent. interest, which they 
pay. What are banks? They are mere organized agencies for 
the loan of money and the transaction of monetary business; 
reguiated agencies acting under the prescriptions of law, and 
subject to a responsibility, moral and legal, far transcending that 
under which any private capitalist operates. A number of 
persons, notc hoosing to lend out their mone y privately, asso- 
ciate together, bring their respective capitalis t into acommon 
stock, which is controlled and managed by the corporate govern- 
ment of a bank. If no association whatever had been formed, 
a large portion of this capital, a large portion, therefore, of that 
very debt of $475,000,000, would still exist,in the shape of pri- 
vate loans. The Senator from South Carolina might as well 
collect the aggregate ainount of all the mortgages, bonds, and 
notes, which have been executed in the United States for loans, 
and assert that the interest paid upon the total sum constituted 
atax levied upon the community, 
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In the liquidation of the debt dur wxthe banks from the com- 
munity, and from the banks to the community, there would not 
as much difficulty as the Senator seems to apprehend 
From the mass of deb‘s due to the banks are to be deducted, first, 
the amount of subscriptions which constitute their capitals; 
‘ondly, the amount of deposites to the credit of individuals in 
their custody; and, thirdly, the amount of their notes in circu 
lation. How easily will these mutual debts neutralize each 
other! The same person, in numberless instances, will com- 
e in himself the relations both of creditor and debtor. 
The only general operation of banks beyond their discounts 
and deposites, whieh pervades the whole community, is that of 
furn shing a circulation in redeemable paper, beyond the amount 
of specie to redeem it in their vaults. And ean it be doubted 
that this addiuonal supply of money furnishes a powerful stimu- 
us to industry and production, fuliy compensating any casual 
inconveniences, which sometimes, though rarely, occur? Banks 
ce the rate of interest, and repress inordinate usury. The 
ilutary influence of ban'ting operations is demonstrated in 
untries and sections of country where they prevail, when 
contrasted with those in which they are not found. In the for- 
mer, all is skbusile, activity, general prosperity. The country 
is beautitied and adorne - by the noble works of inte rnal im- 




















rovement; the citi e filled with splendid edifices, and the 
larves covered with the rich productions of our own or of 
vreiga climate In the _ r, all is sluggishness, slothfulness, 
i inactivity. England, in modern times, illustrates the great 
advantages of banks, of credit, and of stimulated industry 


mitrast her with Spain, de sstitute of all those advantages. In 
cient times, Athens would present an image of fall andactive 
nployment of all the energies of man. carried to the highest 
yntof civilization, whilst her neighbor, Sparta, with her iron 
money, affords ancther of the b cd benefits of inetallic cir 
‘ulation. 

The Senator from Sonth Carolina would do the banks no 
harm; butthey are deemed by him highly injurious to the plant- 
ig interest!) According to him, they inflate prices, and the 
oor planter fuctions for hard money, and has to 
purchase f swoln prices produced by 

redium. hasent altogether from the Se : 
uternent tland, the principal customer of the 
é \ if not more, a paper country than 
ir And the mey prices of the one country are 


eutralized by the paper-money prices of the other couniry 
fort 






















Ss 


ie argument were true, that a paper money country trad 
i.udvanta ously with a hard money country, we ought to 


ynunue to employ a paper medium, to counterbalance the )a- 
per medium of Ei iglan d And if we were te banish our pa 











and substutute altogether a metallic curr ney, we shou d ‘he X- 
osed to the very inequality which has been insisted upon 
Sut there is nothing in that view of the matter w i pre 
sented by the Senator from South Carolina, If, as he erts, 


A 





prices were always inflated in t ® 

lard in England, the rate of excha COusta tiv 

iainst us. An examination, however, into the actual state « 
‘change between the two countries, for a long series of years, 


‘sthat it has generally beenin our favor. In the direct 
etween England and this country, | have no doubt, there 
— ann — balance against us; but that balance ts ad 
and liquidated by balances in our favor in other branches 
f our foreig a nbn which have tinally concentrated in Eng 
und, as the great centre of the commercial world 
Ofall the interests and Mianches of industry in this country, 
one has profited more by the use and employment of credit 
and capital derived from banks and other sources, than the 
anting interest. It habitually employscredit in all Wty 
where planting agriculture prevails. ‘The States of Alabama 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and L muisiana, have almostsprung into 
sfence, as it were, by :nagic, or, at least. have been vastly 
mproved and ex tended | under the influence of the credit system. 

















slaves, utensils, beasts of 





burden, and other supplies, 

ll continue to be purchased, 
pon credit; and bank agency is all-essential to give the most 
neficial operation to thesc credits. But the argument of the 

Senator from South Carolina, which Lam combating, would not 
e correct, if it were true that we have intlated prices on this 
‘eof the Atlantic, without a corresponding inflation of pric 
the ether side; because the planter generally selling at | 
1 buying at home, the proceeds ef*his sa 





ave been constantly bought, anc 











whatever they 
nay be, constitute the means by which he effects nis purchases 
ind consequently neutralize each other. In what do we of te 
West receive payment forthe immense quantity of live stock 
ind other | roduce of ourindusiry, which we annually sell 





to 
e South and Sonthwest, but that paper medium now 80 much 








cried and denounced?) The Senator from South Carolina i 
ery fond of the State banks; but he thinks thereis no legiti- 
mate currency except that of the Constitution. He ni 





t the power which the Government possesses to impose taxes 
stricts it, in their payment, to the receipt of the precious m 
ils. Butthe Constitution dees not say so. The power is given 
broad and unrestricted terias; and the Government is left a 
herty to collect the taxes in Whatever medium o1 commodity 
rom the exigencies of the case, it can collect them. It is, doubt 
ess, much the most convenient to collect them in money, b 
» that represents. or Can command, every thing, the want 
which is implied by the power of taxation “a supper 
ere was no money in the country, none Ww hatever, » be ex- 
torted by the tax-gatherers from an impoverished pe : le: is the 
wer of Government to cease, and the people to be thrown 
ack into astate of nature? The Senator asks if taxes could be 
ied and collected in tobacco, in cotton, and other commoidi- 
lies?’ Undoubtedly they could, if the necessity ex!sted for such 
an inconvenient imposition. Such a case of necessity did exist 
ie colony of Virginia, and o her colonies, prior to the Revo- 
ition, and taxes were accordingly levied in tobacco or oth 
mmodities, as wolf-scalps, even at this day, compose a part o 
revenue of more than one State. 
Che areument, then, of the Senator against the right of the 
Governmen’ to receive bank notes in payment of public dues, 
actice coeval with the existence of the Government, does 
eem tome to besound. Itis not accurate, for another rea- 
n. Bank notes, when convertible at the will of the holder int 
cie, are so much counted or told specie, like the specie wt 























hich 
's counted and putin marked kegs, denoting the quantity of 

eiccontents. The Senator tells us that ithas been only within 
afew daysthathe has discovered that it 1s illegal to receive 
ink notes in payment of public dues. Does he think that the 
age of the Government under all its administrations, and with 

ary party in power, which has prevailed for mgh fifty years, 
Pucht to be set aside by anovel theory of his, just dreamed into 
Existence, even if it possesses the merit of ingenuity? The bill 
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iterated by the efficial organ of the Government here, claimu }]} ness. Ifthis were the p undertake ¢ | that his opinions, on all matters in difference, have alway 
to speak the sentiments of the Administration on all lmporta | lemonsirate these prot every ra- || cided with the Executive; and had the Executive seen ! 
public matters. Why was this act thus denounces Bec li ti | mat But Idid e itto |} ¢ i the resuscitation of the State bank deposite sy 
if there had beet! no such in terfere nee, the banks would have say, that if a deliberate il ce ad of the Sub-Treasury, we should have seen my 
all been prostrated, as [ have already shown, and we should at sui of the ba yet f the whole ¢ v1 id with my tric i Virgit and my by hi t 
once have been brought to the “golden age” which has been net have bee n j \ i What wa he process his faihfi j und i f he gold el 
long desired. It is true, the great interests of the community by wii o he ( 1 which he 3 wit i" wall he Wistitt est 
would have been acrificed But, what of that Wi , By cH Legi inte re would he ilseda it ma ripes of | ( rr 
should have had the “constitutional currency “a har 41 By a bankruy WV 1 emblem of those rights, and under that sign he w 
money Govyernumen successtul experime ! ti By the Sub-Tre y h is the ucred; and the man who sl d have had the 
me add, a prostrate country and a ruined people! Si, the } flo consider l I i { re | tro he Sul.-Treasury scheme, in opposite I 
peop! » saved from this awful calamity, by the patriousm s e: andi e Le re gray » fartheri el | tive recommendation, would have tound hi tf witt ‘ 
of the Legislature rhe suspension act was not a bo to u concer mu sed u It they do resume y will b corpor { 
banks; it wasa favor to the people. Whrulst it ied the t k compe lto yp aga amd they wi th i i } My t ( titution fuarant 
charters from forlfelture, it saved the people from de asi tn had not atte pted it If t y lo W t speech lo pr t ’ er the | ‘ ‘ ! 
Other States passed similar laws, and (hus were trust e {| because their circulation is all called in, and they it ‘ ' nil Eixect it I here ts vi Lily 
designs of those who deemed the sus: ension of specie i | ca va es li t t =k} sw rogat 1 OF ott The E muinent tf LEE 
the proper occusion to carry out their favorite plan of breakir i| wind them uy " e} nt ve¢ rd to havea |} powertul for the Legislative the Governm Vi} 
down the whole banking system of the Sates. Lwill not say |] investment kh produces n¢ the | great apprehensions of the the Constutu W 
that the President entertal this design. But the people judged i} sult is 14me—the destruction of the already || frem the Legislative power tle dreamed th in i 
him by the effect of his measure On his call, Congress as- {1 shown the disastrous cor sequences to the whole commut ity | hort space of half acentury, tin the lifetime of a 
sembled at the extra session to take into eonsideration the “grea FI from sucha state of things: and l will add, in the same lan | the Executive deparunent would become mi 
and weighty matters” which he was to submit to them. Th i} oui which Lemploved atthe kk sion, “that it wouldeven {| overawe the Leyvislative branch, and dictate to the he mea 
Message was delivered, and the people no lon doubted tha | ri the country th a o oran ¢ ke should || res which he himself was to execute. Sir, the ver t y 
the President and the Administration intended to destroy u iy SI lesolation around, than that we hav his fthe Co tution | b reversed Phe Legistative 
banks. Atall events, they could not doubt that such woull b i cheme inflicted upon u hye aker power, and th Exe ive t 
the effect of the measures recouumended by him. They t } Mr. Presict t W e of the causes whith y ced re ev { he father ie Const 
only infer the intent from the ult which mus ievital \| results 0 ate There was a ed consisient with the safety and freedom of t Gov 
iollow 1 her. The peo LW the se received wl A rength the power f VY ure | W 
By the Constitution, itis made the duty of th resident, fri it opposed e asut heir representa | co in this bi nd ve have give i tha i t 
time to tme, to give to Congress Information of the state of i tives he 1 r the str of principle, and } les] 
Union, and recommend to their coasideration such Measures as |} maintaining the I i honored creed of the party; they |! Mr. President, Ihave sy with some feeling ¢ 
he shall judge necessury and expedient He can recommend {| uw them turnit either to the rieht n » the ' gratify |} ject. Phave. on so to § Thave een the distresse 
no others; and, if he deems such as he does recomme 1 both a | tl Wik ot any ! ( ¥ he favor of any factior | rity 1} seen th i rassmen's of 1 Ww - 
ssary and exp nt, he, nurse, desires that Congre | y saw them maintai the same principles which the 1 { |} have seen them imploring this Governn in va 
vail adopt them, and that they ul be carried into full exec i| whole party maintained but a short period he fore 1 refus 1 for that relief which they are enutled to as! i wy y 
tion He had already seen that, by the intervenuon of the State i to turn about atthe we ) mmmand; they saw m oppo | are bot tO @lvr I Lave seen the Gevernime ul 
Levislatures, the bank charters of the different States had bee ij Ing a measure whichthe whi party, with General Jack ia | lie confides 1 he In uth of the & Ss, W Y 
saved trom forfeiture, an i that the lesigns of those who w 1} their head, opposed in 1834 { ich the official orga ttl | itself upon it yn i vure an e the 1 
to troy them had been frus {by these acts. Wellnow, || Administration « ' ounced “disorgzanizine and re .. \| and ne uffet the starms of ad ity wh 
clr, What were his recommet and whattheir inevitable || tonary vy resisting the Executive n ' » | ing wy them. 1 e seen the Executive 
results? Herecommendeda “wuniform law concerning bank \| wallow th rv scheme now, Which the 1 rey s i t iment i uctir of our deare I 
rupicies of corporations, and r bankers,’ as a measu 1} «ciated then; \ di in ir place: 1. with tsubversi ur brightest hopes. Thav »him per 
“fuily authorized by Constitution Suchalaw, underbis || that meral nted firmness whi hould ever it se experime! fier ae vi itive | Le 
oath of office, he must have deemed “necessary and ELpe 1 characterize the 1 re ives of a free people, resistiy th ive br | fi Governmet id ‘ } j 
dient And he st, too, have d sired its enacument by Co : roachment f E itive powel they saw them Vili ar I chuem | ery Lsignally rebt i t 
gress, otherwis would not have recommended uw. WI 1 nk nde worthy the better davs the Repu m- f . 1 hav een himtuma deaf ear t re 
would have been its effect, its practical operation, if Congre 1} ba he hers andl i rpolat wi ere attemt ita es which een made in every pait of col 
had concurred in the views of the Pi lent, and passed a bar be inu ced a ie ancient ca of ther | W { ed C i 
rupt law as recommended by hit Why. sir, every bank 1 1 fai i uw the ! ) ‘ t rooping ener. | mo h ’ Sir} t ! $ 
the Union would have been forthwith | “Mbovert inmls vies of ! \ i ' he A ' ' tt } is t for ; 
mers Lo ppoi by the Fixe ive, under ha law ulate i wi ‘ lor w p I 
their concerns closed up-—for they hadali suspended specie pay- |] and ai ti Llife toi d and palsied ities, it ' \ he Administration ve it by 
ments, and of course would have come within its provisto \| and t Nation into the wounded and broken spirits of fi This war upon the banks | d 
his would have accomplished what was prevented by the ac- |{ the n munity. They saw a!l tl nd they also tel ‘ he peon “4 ; He ‘ 
tion of the Legislatur namely, a forfeiture of their charters, i SAW it f | their representatives were DENOUNCED Let the Executive abar Sub-Tre 
and a consequent destruction of tue banks themselves. Sir, I |! AND PROSCRIBED by the eflicial organ of the Admistration' cheme unworthy of the a Vv hh owe t hi 
do not state this case too strongly—such would have b he it | y saw the despotism which had been it bv the dis good faith. re to revive the State bank em. a ' 
evitable result throughout the Uni there is no ¢ fron “Ipline of party They ww that or the 1, as faust as the }j us news could travel, hope ed 
it The President could not but have foreseen It. the |} party press dare speak their ime hiec ivity. and dence. v spring up every 
unavoidable consequence of his recommendation miu } until they knew the Ey ive will ner in | g , it on its 4 lw | ‘ tot} . 
have made it with his eyes open, and seen its effects, unless he |} he machinery party was ht into req? cs yuNntry Ie if that mv 4 
blinded and bewildered by this fgnis fatuus of Loco Foco- |} weture | i i , to si n that will wi t wa t " m your let) bu he Lili; 
ism. What would have en the « ion the t i } once made k Thev saw there w no indey 1 vit , iI ¢ y of free 
credit ofthe country? 1 ruin and destruction ex- || of tht or of action within the sphere of Ex uti publ vail it you will not sile ys t } 
tremity of the Union tot 2 other Sir, “war, pestilence and |} ence. They saw, i hort, established the seat of G redit yed, your | peri i 1, I vot wWive 
famin could no we effectually have done their dread i} oo the m perf les} mo MY THE DESPO — children deprived of ir bread. te te . 
work |} OPINION mbilion or 1 ny capnrice i 0 
Fortunately for the country, Congress did not adoy he re- |] r. this system if proscriptror . ‘2 your mispla Filey ae. | 
commendation of the President, although it was urged with || commenced during econd term of General Jacksor rdmi- || yond their deser And let ne tt Ir, uf 
great power by one of the most prominent friends of the Admi | ration. He would not tolerate a difference ofopinion on any || New York has eady uttered be egardcd 
nistra ion, (Mi BENTON. } ubiect in which his feelings were enlisted it wy the ri we Vacanaven tia Devaated ine vi tens s 
Sit, SOO 18 — r feature « this measure which deserves | infirmity of a I might instance the s n bill. the 1 Ipes or NOVEMBER; for her voice w he n be h I 
csusideratiol Phis subject was not new to the President It 1] Specie and the currency In all these measure Atlantic tothe Lakes, louder than the mig} Catal | 
had received his caref#l examination and full deliberation on a | he gieat bedy of his friends in both Houses were opposed to thunders on her Western border 
former occasion. In 1826, when he stood upon this floor as a jj fun Still the official oyan did not hesitate t int the || 7 . au eo FREES TS 
ree the State of New York, he maintained on thi {| Executive will, and to sunce the actions a et Pa 
subject the same prineiples which I am now endleavorin i} those whe c ituted th eg tir br } a re , > > ‘ 
maintain He ihe ir se “nted ail the great laterests of t | mer : 5 _— en :' ern 1) SI REC H OF M R., RGB BE \* 
State, asTain now attemp ) represent them. The bank- || The present E ve. on enterix at thie {I Or Ruope IsLtanp 
ng iiterest Was ithe Linporta Ave || ! aon, } } } S 1] hn V h 14, 18 On the Sub-Ti 
to commerce, siimul ' re, aid 1 i it ‘ | te i his Sub } e is the dar } The Se pea oi 
manufacturing industry of country, and pr ealthy |} 1 et of tl e Pr as as " ie cee a , 
¢ } 7 } —m ‘ q 1} ‘ } ! } ile lwo Ing Mr Ri ES il 
action in he whole body politi: l ls Was ata periodanterior |} the ve pledge, it] been bre | for our ! | ’ Mr. ROBBINS addre dthe Se te 
to the origin of the faction in yew York, whose d \ctrines have | ) To my mind thisi 1 no © wo | Sn . el : ‘ke nire—in the _ . 
since been adopted. Mr. Van Buren, on the discussion of the us tl yselfof gra feelit of that ilu baad s anhela anittal ; a ane 
BANKRUPT BILL, at that time be ore the Senate, opposed its ay and of smoothing the lecli ae i ae “i at ala pon WHS bv de i 
plication to banking incorporations “as an odious exert of | f his favorite measure. if my iudetr , ras cane re eon sap; eas 
on not granted by ihe Constitution.” Yn 1826, Senator |} tell me it would be e expense of the great and Ws bi ro a 
Van Buren opposes a bankrupt law in reference to our banki nterests of the country. Ifhe himself were here at eet se n toa 
institutions, “ as an odious exercise of power not granted hy of his power, he perh might see his way more « : | a oo e 
the Constitution,” and, in 1837, President Van Buren pro when his successor attempts to imitate his great strice Bod jaamecrsniae ete 
poses "a uniform law concerning bankruptcies of eer follow him as Julus f{ ywed Afneas from the fla: yf 1 ' emia wee F a - 
tions, and other bankers,” asa measuie “ fully authorized by haud passibus equis , worl >} ( fob tetal as ot : ao Sea 
the Constitution Now, sir, permit me to ask, if such amea Sir, my colleague {Mr. Wriext) has spoken of that: | tw eee r = 1 Tera Mt re eee elise uso 
sure Was unconstitutional in 1826, can the recommendation of | of the friends fu Administration who oppo the Sub Trea 1] ; aad al ther aiks l oh of 7 : oe s ; 
the President make it constitutional in 18372) Ithink not, unless sury scheme as a small party, and, with seeming reproach. has || hitherto oe ee \ Patra ry, such as 
the Constituuion changes as the party changes! But, whether kindly extended to them his charity, and more mn Seti ' || : ofthat bums * Th it sa ; ‘ce . : es 
it dues or not, Is immaterial to t i resent question. The Pre- tt lt g n their oir nn to sme towlie aif thunt 1 cli sia a aes vu a ni i i mi 
lent recommended a bankrupt Jaw in reference to banking fi . that st arty are maintai he 3 a | i, en . : = “5 i : on 
incorporations Hie musthave reviewed his former opiilons ple the wi » party m ntained but a short tiree 3 P 1] oy as ee 2 - - ’ y ieee ena on ner, Wi 
on thatsubject. He must have deemed the crisis so mM portant a rene } ween them being a ma i f - a ; ee ‘ pom 7 Ae " 
as to overcome his old constitutional scruples, and that 1 was canno mM promise 1. It is. indeed - mal z. > | “Paeiodts ' : ee od ous we uc & 4 site ee rily A 
now “necessary and expedient” that sucha law should pass, 0 unt have been protected fror ithea er of 1 ia ical 1 al m2 nc fc rever, fr Di ‘ 
and thereby rid the country of the curse of paper m paey, and the Senator from New Hampshire. when he A ae Pe “i Sees h era « ‘ 
thus restore the “constituuonal currency” of gold and silver sumed the name of “ Conservatives.’ W ne 1 u by akia Pr 4 — r ; eee : =) "i , 
Mr. President, I have said thatthe people believed the design ! bee sumed by chem. or has been given to = ie ae en ee nD Stee eee ee ‘ 
of the Ad:ninistration and its prominent friends was to destroy stop to inquire. This much, however, I will vent | 
the banking institutions of the States. They foresaw what that we shall be well isfied with that apy | 
would have been the effect of the adoption of the bankrupt law. re] manand his friends will be with the ame 0 1 
They also saw, and still see, the effect of the Sub-Treasury |] fives.” with which they have been honored | a 
scceme. They know that both are equally fatal. They saw much justice I leave to themselves to determir i | He mie 
the manner in which the Sub-Treasury was urged at the extra party has heen, noi irappropriately, called ‘ ASPA {TAN BANI 
session. Tkey saw by the official organ that, after it was and let metell th entlemen who have re pi seh a hem with |] oe 
featedin the House, it Was again to be forced upon Congres the peculiarity of their position, and the paucity of their } iS (@ Of 
the present session, and they see clearly now that its adopt bers, that when thev are asked to lay daw a eir tie | P 
at this time will be as fata! tothe banks asa bankrupt ja ° he Spa cnkieer.: * Conte: nid ‘tale. Ghais Ri ; 1] Lp pate nth nes, t 
have been before. Tis adoption would prevent the resumption of colleague, from the peculiarity of his wn t ne ila k ; a ake brdkest ssh! Mycintajdges, , 
specie payments Or, ifthe banks should resume, it Would com } 4 ‘ commenti upon ou The ime | ; . , 2 . 8: re rm ears ror Wel 
pel them to stop again Or, if they continued to pay specie, it 4 ft 1a sm sites minority ; : fs % 3 oe a I A ode at } ; 
Would he jnerely a nominal thing, and they could do no busi . - ab Sasi aeed Be hc 5 aaa ni S| “ an * E ae ; Fen sh d 
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ilamit reign domi 1, Ol lomestic usurpatio a. | end Of them. This polic) y, then, if adopted and fastened upon {} would he see? He would sec his country reduced, and by his 
W hat availe to R her vast exte fempire—an emp tne COunt ry, will be a death warrant to all the banks in the || means,to one wide waste of ruin, one universal scene of deso 
tha red wh f the the ivilized world, and mu h ij « ery When all es banks of the country are thus destroyed, i| jation; - d the more shocking to e very other eye, as it would 
t vit when once the Roman mind was gu et | ! COurse there will no longer be any papercurrency. Theu |! be filled, as Lhave said, from one end of it to the other, with 
With wha y the he rude barba the north Will be acc omp lished the end intended by this policy—the end |} the moutfdering monuments of her once great but then departed 
pled that emy in the du At the flash of his veer i, h = net avowed in deed, but hardl y disguised; but whether intended || prosperity. In ali our great commercial cities, ad si 
cour I wered, and sunk in wembling subt or that end will be accom; lished namely, the destruction of lence Leigning In all their streets, unthronged, untrodden even, 
ah lis sway j ali e » paper currency of the eountry How will this aflect the except by the 6asual and solitary passenger; their houses u: 
Wills id tha his ls ceclamatory rant at wild Usiness of the country? Why, all that portion of the business tenanted, unrepaired, and crumbling to decay; all our manu 
i if this | 1 poison, the proof must || Which has been created and sustained by the banking system || facturing villages unpeopled, unvoiced—heaps of ruin, and 
) f if I rehand we can have nothing te op }] Will fall with the system; as < ihthat portion the mediurn of || scenes of desolation; our agriculture without a market, her 
’ ‘ a imagit mi; and that uflicient |] exch created by that system, will then be abstracted from || cropsadrug, and perishing on hand; our commercial marine, 
¢ Hist cture analy Inauion per contra Isitin- |] the business of the country and gone. For the business of eve i} instead of spreading the sail inevery sea, rotting at our wharves 
l Hlave wes ta portion his sam i ry c untry will adjust itself, and proportion itself, tothe me- || all our works of internal improv it, begun but not finished 
on W 1 a ‘ » take the \| dium of exchange, of the standard commercial value, which it abandoned to decay; and all our finished works unoccupied, 
‘ iL Wil the 1 possesses, and may command in busines It is so in tt ory, it unprofitable, and a dead stock to the proprietors. What shall 
}) | ri Line tt por of | 1s feund to be so in fact. Goto what country you will,and ye I say of the poor, the laboring classes, making in the aggregate 
vi we} Tr i I find its business corresponding in amount to its amount of such || with their families, so many millions of our tifteen, unhowused, 
é We aie i { i i, a lave a medium unfed, unclad, exposed to bide the peitings of this piles 
i M rut AL W Now, What propes'ion of the business of the country has beer storm, sent uponthem by their own Government! And here let 
y t s f ry ij} cr aied and sustained by the banking system? J have state me add that the Government itself will not be exempt from thy 
t Iv t and I think not less than nine parts In ten consequences of the calamities of which it will have been the 
pol ) In order to throw a disecre upon the banking system, the ; author; the Government will be without m¢ ney and without 
ij | 4 rentlemar » South Carolina, [Mi } || credit. Then that Eagle, once fabled to have borne in his talons 
W | 1 |] and the | rable ges nao from Coinecticut the thunderbolts of Jove, but certainly born with a wing to rise 
ww i} Nunes v h ie'd us of th isproperiuon be from the earth, and soar to the Heavens, and tosurvey the wo 
M I { 1] W ‘ 1 cre tl i 1 € specie in beneath his noble flight, will no longer be the | roud but just 
pre you ! lred millions; and emblem of our country; no longer, then, poised on his out 
’ a ct | his view o} the tretched wings, should he be seen above the stars in the flag of 
i OW re |] emen have) the Union; no; Jet him then be expunged (we shall have learned 
i i li \ 1 ye ju 1ey tht have the process) from the star-spangled baaner; and let the meanest 
‘ re ‘ I! adde } ever appeal in the troop of the barn-door fowl}, or t lowest of creeping 
i rm 1] in cir K e bank; but things, occupy his place, as the fittest emblem to represent the 
I 1) which much so as their humility of our condition, and to tell the wortd of our falle: 
N ! y x | i rediison the books pr ae and abdicated pretensions. 
; | = gr made up ot dis- |} But, if these — must be so, if you will have them to be 
| Kus i} counts Iu all our great commercial cities these Wansfers pr 80, whe. letthembe so. Butl pray you to conside oe in the 
é y ety 1} ably exceed in amount the amount of bi in circulation mean while, you are fulfilling the high behest of the Constitu 
I r paper || ere. While arraying before us, and arraigning the sins of the tion—which is to promote the general welfare of the country 
Ole curre \| inking system, (Which seems to cousist in extending the busi- || by the enlightened exercise of your delegated powers; and to 
What ca public d i ness of the country,) these honorable gentlemen might have || look, for a moment, at the wide waste of the future, as well as 
i ry fact, pect put another criminal charge into their bill of indictment. It is || present happiness of the country, you are committing by this 
‘ i 3 Ceased to be a this: That part o! the business of the country which is to be || suicidal! policy. 
I placed to the credit of the specie portion of the currency is |} I have said that this pelicy would disable the country, entire 
V G 1 for specie, thus iore than doubled by means of the banks For, without |} ! id forever, from developing her physical resources. No 
i i millionsof Trea banks, a great part of the specie of the country would be dead |} proof of this now 1s necessary; all must see that the state of 
i fthe pul but ock lying idle in private coffers; and that portion of it in the || things described, and which must exist under this policy, 
ef payme for hands of business men weuld be idle much of the time; for it would make the thing impossible—weculd make the attempt 
pecae ane | must be accumulated beforehand, and kept on hand to meet en- rt even impossil Taking this to be so, let us look for a nx 
{ ! m t i] gageme But with banks all the specie of country is | mentat the magnitude o1 the object thus to be attained. It is 
t eca 1] keptin activity, constant activity. When these honorable gen difficult to give any just idea of this magnitude; because son 
é Gove nen revise and republish their criminal calendar against the perhaps many, of their resources are = to be discovered 
t W \ elt bre “we wi i , [hope they will not omit then to place these two of- || Well as developed; but especially because of boundless ex 
en rec es his |] sin the criminal list. Let them putal] the bank crimes || tent in which they severally exist. 
pay ether—their bills in circulation beyond their specie—their {| Consider the immensity of the resource existing in the ma 
i i preatum as et ransier credits which are not in circulation—the nented |} nual labor of this great people, if thatresource was fully called 
a ‘A ov here wou r activity and operation given by them to specie, and I have no 1! forth, as it might be, by a proper policy. A people multip rly 
} er 1 ton 1 without a spe ] ubt they will prove « anks guilty of having created and i ing with such rapidity; doubling in twenty-five years; increas 
tay l inthe mark ustained at least nine paitsin ten of the whole business of | ing in geometrical ratio; with room and uieans for that rapidity 
tt 1 i uv ypted | the country. Their task, admit, would have been still easier I] of increase for agesand ages to ceme A people, too, distil 
( call 4 t 1] \anifest this enormous guilt of the banking system, if |} guished, above all others, for inventive ingenuity; for hardy ad 
oe we s ud a National Bank existing. For then they mightadd || venture; and for indomitable perseverance. A people, before 
hereby | to the crim account all that business which had been de whom all difficulties vanish—because, them, they do ne 
ng | yed by iroying that bank Be itremembered, that bank |, seem to be difficulties—such is their boundless confidenc 
r had bee reat offender in U me criminal business of ex- their own powers ofachievement. But this active and enter 
ne, in |] tending the business ofthe country; much greater than the | prising people, whose spirit alone, if properly fostered, w 
For the |] «a? banks were or could he For tl ank nly give | make the fortune of any country, is te be forced down, and 
\ I | h iniry a i ( currency everywhie ‘ he mel k | mwn,froas € oO: Inaction by their own Government, a 
é rm vaiue and that value of the specie ndard, but had to have all their faculues benumbed, to fit them for this tori 
[ f us ples 1 hereby created a collateral currercy of ten times the amount state, by its stupid and stupliying policy 
i | i i Circula of its bills. For it had converted every inland bill of exch f Again. consider the immeusity of our resource in acricul 
| into currency, as much so as their bank bills; and this collate- || ture, if that resource was to be fully developed. Why, the 
R y \ produce surrency had gre wn up to the enormous amount of six hun- || imagination sinks under every eflort to conceive its magnitude, 
ich n i | dred millions annually But by destroying that bank yon, at or to make any approzch to iis comprehension. Now, this re 
. t ariv n roke, destroyed the whole system of injand exchanges. | source can never be fully le velo; “1, but by ite market 
y I f existence | ’ I look upon as the primary and great cause of all our |! and these tobe created by ourselves; which this policy wii ! for 
M I will umercial difficulties and embarrassment I know that there ever render impossible. 
! iat reuul 1{ were other causes in other acts of Government: but these Of our mineral riches, below the surface and buried in the 
i ' vill be tl ) rency. Then } were but subordinate causes, such as the removalofthe depo- || earth, we know, as yet, Comparatively but little; but we know 
\ rd } y y the hard n ey ites, the instructions given to the deposite banks as to the de- {|| enough, to know that this, like all our other resources, wil! be 
t i leur y But here let posites, the specie circular, and id t mode of trans | found to existin measureless extent. One character of infini 
et elif Lrans} 8 V¥, and ferring the surplus to the States; Dut the great nuher cause tude belongs to them all. 
hen those tines ¢ was the entire destruction of the wh system of iniand The resource, too, in mechanical power In our streams a1 
verv ite ex inges,. F | in our coal regions, who would undertake to calculate and ce 
} I vuthorigz \ I shall not now dwell further upon the idea of the expansion |! fine its extent? ve power of numbers would fail him; and a 
I Witnessed | ‘ irrency by means of inland bills of exchange, as suggested, other powers; some new calculus must be invented and applie 
) I y sa I hat I have H I lave been anticipated in this idea by the honorabie gentle- to solve the problem. 
A I hose hard |} nian from Massachusetts, [Mr. WessTeér,] in his plendid effort But, above all, and to crown all these, is our resource | 
very cr trot pid | on yesterday; and knowing as I do that a!l 1 could say on that works of internal improvement, which are to give value to a 
bu he ¢ ry, |] ic would but weaken the effect of what has been better our resources; indeed, without them, the comparative value 
he I bring |} said by him {| all our other resources would be as nothing contrasted to 1) 
R itself; and th To return, then, to the point I was upon: will it ae said that || value which thiswould give them. These improvements are 
v é e€ n se beg where nine parts in ten of the ¢irculating medium ts abstracted {| to give concentration to all these resources, and to bring then 
It w \ ( then with « from the business of the country, specie will ra in to fillup || all to bear, with all their united influence, upon the growth o 
P v { Rev | whole, proved a that mighty void, and to sustain that busines Alas! the |} every par. of the country. 
: y specie of the country, instead of being augmented by that |] This sketch, imperfect as it is, will give us some idea of tt 
H | y, by I pecie ata premium in the event, will be diminished by it, greatly diminished; for doubt- || magnitude, or rather of the infinitude, ofour physical resources 
} f paper curl y Why, t less we Owe much of the specie now in the country tothat || the development o 1 Which is to be forever abandon ed unde 
n i i ible for the banks to resume and to continue very business which has been created and sustained by the || this policy. Look at England, and see what she has done for 
; f t tinue to do further business as banks banks. Though specie is said to be a fluid that will keep its || herself, simply by developing her physical resources. Wh 
Yes, i le. Iknow the banks are anxious to level in the commercial world, (by which is meant its relative || one of these resources has she left undeveloped to the utmos 
i the) ' ind can maintain themselves commercial value,) yet, though in this sense it is every where | What in the industry and ingenuity of her people? Whati 
i fthisy \ But they are mistaken, the thing Is at the same level, it is not every where at the same depth. | her agriculture? What in her mineral riches? What in he 
imMposs For Lask whether any bank can get on as a bank That depth depends upon and is measured by the amount of || means of mechanical power? And, above all, what in her iu 
Ww eep their in circulation fora cay? And Task business of any given country. That amount is the true gauge || ternal improvements? Not one. And what thereby hae shi 
who Ww i keep their son hand forad Ys when he could re- of that depth. Why is the specie of England so greati.: com- {| done for herself, ] ask again? 
{ them to unk, take the specie, go Into the market witl parison with the specie of other commercial countries? Only | She has thereby placed herself in{the front rank of nations 
that, and make a profit te hi f? Wf a bank cannot keep its because her business is great in comparison with theirs in the || for wealth and power, and made herself the first in that rank 
l i uiation fora day, can that bank do any further busi same proportion. 1| She has thereby accumulated a capital that is a prodigy up: 
t discou Why every f er aiscount would, The country, then, is to be deprived of nine parts in ten of || the earth, a capital that not only fills up every channel in ever) 
in eff ‘ i specie In that situation k can her circulating medium. She is to content herselfas she may || Cepartment of her own industry, but which overflows a! 
uh i What then Is the condition of a yanks 1 with the remaini tenth part; that part is to diminish, we || spreads itself to the extreme verge of the habiiable glole 
th in what dilen i they stand hey re know not how much, but greatly to diminish: and our business There is not a civilized country on the earth whose indusi: 
§ t pat V nts, they have to meetall their bi ut once; is to fall off in the same proportion, and to dwarf itself down and enterprise are not invigerated more or less by that capiti 
1 g ey have specie to redeem wit! to that diminutive scale And what are the physical resources of England compared | 
And this would makea if there bea man who could contemplate the consequences of ours? Why, nota tithe, I might say not one per cent. 
1 of Ont ! lo not resun pec such a tremendous crash in the business of the country, and Oh! the heart sickens when it contemplates and contras's 
Dav y forfeit tl ers: and this forfeiture must, it feel no remerse at being the author of them, or in any degree what this country might be, under the full development of thes 
end, enforced aga For no State would tolerate the author. I will o1 y that should ancther Shakspeare arise, i resources, with what it must be under the total abandonment 
1 sett hing, a@ bank to Iss irredeemable paper, or re he would have no oceasion to go to Italy for another Shylock, || that work, to which it is to be compelled by this policy: and 
emable only at the will of the bank. And this would make an nor for a thousand Shylecks concentrated in one. For what sickens the more, if he reflects that we were, and not long sinc¢ 
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on the high road to that full development—that the pathway to 
it was then direct before us—that we were making rapid ad- 
vances in that pathway, and that our final and complete success 
was certain. The rivers do not find their way with more cer 
tainty nor more rapidly to the ocean, than tkat course of po- 
licy was carrying the country on to that final and complete 

uccess; and when he reflects, too, that we have only to re- 
turn to the same course of policy stil] to reach that glorious de 
tination. 

But there is a lionin the path. A phantom is conjured up to 
fill the people with imaginary terrors, and to frighten them from 
a return to that path. They are told that the money power 
wielded by the banks is dangerous to the liberties of the country, 
as ifthat money power could have any possible interest in ar- 
raying itself against those liberties. Why the prosperity of the 
country is the very element in which the banks live and 
breathe and move and have their being; of which prosperity 
they are at once both the effect and the cause. Destroy that 
prosperity, and you destroy them. They io array themselves 
against those liberties, when those liberties are intimately 
blended with that prosperity, and essential to it! Destroy those 
liberties, and you destroy that prosperity. But if the banks 
were foolish enough and wieked enough to attempt this now, 
could they act in combination to thivend? Banks have nothing 
of the esprif du corps, nor is it in the nature of things that they 
should have. They are made up of individuals scattered far 
and wide, mostly unknown to each other, and who have no meet 
ings together, for the annual meetings for the choice of directors 
are never attended but by a few. Besides, the members are 
made »p ofall parties, and are changing constantly; the mem- 
ders to-da¥ met being the members to-morrow. A bank 1 
mere money-making concern, and looks only to that business. 
It is true that when their existence is attacked, they act upon 
the common jprinciple of human nature, in self-defence, and 
stand upon their chartered rights In no case (anc here I defy 
“ontradicion) has any bank corporation in this country ever 

a kaown to move with a concerted action to any political ob 
jv. whatever. I speak not of the individual members; | speak 
of thé corporate body moying as a corpo.ate body. The truth 
is, they have less of the esprit du corps than any other corpora- 
tions whatever. Even reskcins corporations have far more of 
that spirit. 

The money power wielded by th® banks dangerous to the 
liberties of the country' 1 marvel that the State Legislatures 
have never had the sagacity to perceive this danger. They 
have now been in the practice of creaiing these corporations, 
the old States for forty years, and the new Statesever since they 
have been States, and are st: | inthe practice. This proves, as 
it seems to me, either that the danger is so small as to be invi- 
sible to them, or that they are indifferest to those liberties. If 
the danger is too small to visible, it seems to me it is too 
small to be talked about; and if these State Legislatures are 
really indifferent to those liberties, why, the danger comes from 
them, and the war should be made against them. Then we 
should fight the danger at the fountain Pead, and in its head- 
quarters. } 

I know that there is a little band of Loco Focos ia each of 
the several States, (who, by-the-by, I would not speak disre- 
spectfully of them now, since the President has seen fit to put 
himself at their head, and to make himself their chief.) a little 
band, I say, who are frightened, or affect to be, at this danger; 
who are raising a terrible outcry against banks on this account; 
and who are incessantly warning their Legisiatures of this 
danger. But strange totell, and lamentable as strange, these 
Legislatures seem to pay as little heed to their warning 
as they would to the barkings of so many, I will not say 
And there is reason to fear that the outery here about this d 
ger, even inthe Senate chamberof the United States, will be as 
little heeded by them, and that they will still co oa creating 
these corporations Ithink Thaveseen it stated in th papers 
that Mississippi, this Loco Foco cry of danger to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is now engaged in the horrid act of creating a 
bank with a capital of some ten millions. 

There is, too, another lio in the path, another phantom. The 
banks, it is said, are dangerous to the stability of property, by 
their power at will to e!evate or depress its standard of value; 
to elevate by their expansions, and to depress by their contrac- 
tions. If they hadthis power, (for which there is not a shadow 
of a pretext,) what possible interest can they have in causing 
these elevations and depressions? They deal only in money; 
not atallin property. The interest on their discounts is all 
they can make; that interest is fixed by law; that interest they 
cannot enlarge without forfeiting their charters. So, 
had this power, they could gain nothing by its exercise. 

Besides, these expansions depend not upon the will of the 
bank, but upon the community where they exist. They can 
make no discounts, ifno discounts are demanded, nor beyon 1 
the demand; and thatdemand will be governed by the exigen- 
cies of business at the time. As for contractions, they have this 
power, and they must have it for their own safety. No bank 
would be safe for a day without this power. But there is no 
danger of the abuse of that power; for every contraction is so far 
a direct loss to the bank itself 

Besides, farther, this imaginary power supposes a condition 
which itis impossible shouldever exist. It supposes that the 
eight hundred banks ofthe country (if there be so many) will all 
by concert expand on the same day, and all by concert contract 
on the same day: and further, as to expansions, that all the busi- 
ness men of the country, in concert with the banks, will simul- 
taneously make a demand for discounts on that day. Of all the 

preposterous ideas that ever entered into the head of a man, the 
idea of such a concert and combination appears to me the most 
preposterous. 

As to the idea that a National Bank would be still more dan 
gerous in both these respects, that is, if possible, a still more 
preposterous idea; for it supposes that a bank which we have 
under our absolute control, and our constant inspection, would 
be more dangerous than the eight hundred banks of the States, 
with ten times the capital, over which we have no control, into 
whose affairs we have no right of inspectien, 

As to expansions and contractions with regard to every bank, 
these do and must take place. They are the necessary conse- 
quence of their connection with the business of the country, and 
the ebbs and flows in that business; but these are compensated, 
and a thousand times compensated, by the benefits of that busi- 
ness tothe country. 

These two phantoms, namely, the danger of banks to the li- 
berties of the country, and ‘he danger of banks to the stability 
of property, hope have had their day, and will soon vanish, 
The dawn seems to be breaking upon the country, when these 
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phantoms, like all unreal beings, who mock the benighted 
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vision of men, will disappear. For in every quarter we hear 
an outcry against this barbarous and chimerical attempt to 
carry the country back toa metallic cuirency, as the only me- 
dium of exchange. Every where we see the people taking 
their stand on the side of that capital which the banks with their 
credits alone can givetothe business of the country. Every 
where their complaints are reproaching the Government for 
the want of that national currency, by which alone the ex- 
changes on which the whole business of the country depends, 
can be put ona convenient and prosperous footing. ~ 

These are the harbingers of that dawn to which 1 have al 
luded. But though we have the dawn, we have yet to wait for the 
day; that is, we have yet to wait she time when the people can 
interpose and act for their own relief. Yes,the people are yet 
to suffer; and to suffer yet moreseverely. That great pause in 
the whole business of the country, which has now endured so 
many months, is yet to endure for months to come; and that 
general distress, which is the consequence of that pause, and 
which has deepened from mornth to month, is yet to deepen and 
to deepen sul further upon the people. For I take it bea set- 
tled thing that this Administration Is not to concede to the peo- 
ple any of those measures, which they consider and demand 
as measures of relief; and that the hand which has afflicted 




















not to be the hand which is to relieve the country. 7 
OR A RE AE RT ET 
SPEECH OF MR, BAYARD, 

Or DeLtaware 
In Senate, March9 and 10, 1838.—On the Sub-Treas Sil 

The Senate having resumed the considetation of the bill (the 





question being on Mr. Rrves’s substitute, ) 

Mr. BAYARD addressed the Sx 

Mr Presivent: I have listened attentively to the debate on 
this subject, in its diflerent stages, from the grave and eluborate 
( of the Senator fi New York, [Mr. Wricut,] to the 
florid harangue of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALBEN,} and 
again tot inate speech of my classical friend from North Ca- 
relina, (Mr. Stranees,] and I have felt the truth of the saying of 
the great dramatist— 
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“There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts.’’ 

We have been ay pealed to in the most spirit-stirring strains 
to rescue the Government irom its helpless dependence on the 
banking system ofthe country; and have been told that the mea 
sure is intended y to previde for its proper indepen 
dence, by enabling it to keep and disburse its own revenues 
That is all! saysthe Senator from New York, (Mr. Wricur.] 
That is all! echoes the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nives. | 
And we had it 1, with every variety of 1 
in every note ol e gamut. But, sir, [beg leave tosa 
not all! No actofle m can be an insulated me: 
has its antecedents and its consequents; it cannot, like the fabled 
coffin of Mahomet, be suspended between earth and heaven, 
having no connection with either; it forms part of the web of 
human events and actions, and must have its influence upon 
them 
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it Measure js Objectionable, both for its acts and 
omissions. The Senator from New York [Mr. WricaT] 

itisvery simple! No, doubt, sir, considered with refere 
itself alone; bat time, place, and circumstance, enter into the 
propriety of human action and the fitness of things. That the 
Government should posse safely its re- 
venues, a y facility for t i ‘and 
bursement, is a@ proposition which, as a2 mere abstraction 
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no one will deny. But the wisdom and propriety of the mea- 
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sure which pro sto accomplish these objects m: depend 
on is iture and the circumstances of the times. thei 
sir, ave the cireamstances Which must be regarded in judgi 








of the fitness of this? They are, the condition of society and 
the constituuional duty The practical 
statesman looks always to the actual condition of 





f the Government 
society, and 
xund to use the delegated powers, whatever they may be, 
ther few or many, to promote the welfare and happiness 
» whole community. What, then, is the condition of so- 
ciety?) Commercial confidence impaired, industry paralyzed, 
the domestic exchanges burdensome from their Inequality, and 
the currency of the country an inconvertible paper! The Go- 
vernment, in: common with the rest of the community, feels the 
inconvet 8 state of things, and seeks tocscape from 
it, to re vhile it leaves society, that 
the country, to suffer all its evils with the n 
heartless indifference 

It may Mr. President, that this Sub-Treasury is only a 
Goveriument Bank in disguise; an artful method of uniting the 
money power with the sword, of swelling inordinately the 
cutive power and influence; but I am willing to consider it, as 
it is presented, as a measure of divorce between the Govern- 
ment and the banks, and as if intended merely to enable the 
former to keep and disburse its revenues by its own immediate 
officers. But, sir, does the Government owe no duty to the 
nation, connected with this matter?) Wasitcreated merely that 
it might exist, or are its powers trusts which were confided that 
they might be employed to promote the general welfare? I 
hold it to be a fundainental principle that its delegated powers, 
such as they are, sliould be used so as to promote to the ut- 
most the happiness and prosperity of the whole community. 
If one mode of collecting, keeping, and disbursing the reve- 
nues of the Government is more conducive to that general 
prosperity than another, that mode should be adopted. Thus, 
in exercising the taxing power, which covers every mode of 
taxation, direct and indirect, the selection of one mode of taxa- 
tion rather than another, of imposts rather than excises, or of 
imposts rather than a direct tax on persons or property, must 
be made in reference to the convenience and welfare of the en- 
tirecommunity. So in the mode of keeping and disbursing the 
revenues of the country. If it can be shown that the general 
prosperity is better promoted by using the banksas fiscal agents 
than any other, or than the mode proposed, the Government is 
bound, notwithstanding there may be temporary aud occasional 
inconvenience in so doing, to adopt that which, in the most 
comprehensive view, accomplishes the great purpose of its 
creation—the national welfare. But, sir, independently of this 
general duty, it owes to the country the specific, constitutional 
one of establishing a uniform national currency; and, as a 
branch of that duty, itis bound to supply a sufficient quantity 
of gold and silver coin for the use of society. 

The Senator from New York,[Mr. Waicut,] sensible that if 
this proposition is sound, his bill is not only an abandonment 
of that duty, but hostile to it, took care in the outset, as the 
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President did in his September Message, to deny its truth; and 
we are called upon to show that clause of the Const 
which gives the power and imposes the duty. It must be re 
collected that the Constitution is a collection of general princi 
ples, expressed in general phrases, and that their import is t 
be gathered from the context and the subject matter in relatio 
to which they are used. Bearing this in mind, there is no dift 
culty in showing, from the circumstances under which the 
Constitution was adopted, from the positive provisions which 
it contains, from the subject matter of these provisions, and 
from the authority of its Commentators, that such power is 
given and such duty imposed. One of the highest wants of the 
social state is acommon medium of exchange; some species 
of property which, having universal value, is exchangeable for 
all other commodities, and the possession of which will enabl 

every individual to command such of the necessaries of fit 
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his condition requires. That species of property is money. I 
all ages, and inall countries, its regulation has been regarded 
as one of the highest and most important functions Ove 


reign power, and for the simple reason that society cam 

















exist withoutit. It is the lifeblood of the moral} being, whic! 
we call the State. This is no idleanetaphor. No, sir: r 
so me that no two subjects can bear a move strikin t 
logy to each other than the blood of the and iret 
lating medium of the moral being. You might as well ex; 
the continuance of health and power in man atler draw 

the pur current of life, asthe preservation of the w 
existence of Civilized society afier the loss of tts cireul 
medium. The rude condition of.savage life and bo 
union might be preserved hont it, butthe slightest advance 
In civilization and its necessary result, (he olyision of Tr 
renderits presence indispensable. As civilization alvances, i 
utiiify becomes intense in the compound ratio of the divistor 
of labor and the vars ty of individual consumpti 

would become of the hatter or the saddler if they | } 
to offer i i f { . for ell a 
at their beet, but their hats and And how l mor 





helpless would be the conditionof the man whose indastry was 








employed m furnishing y the stirrup, or in plating th i 
rup after ithad been produced by the labor of another? Wir 
out a common circulating inedtum civilized iety weuld be a 






curse rather thana blessing. The savage might find in the 
chase, or in the spontaneous productions of nature 
of livelihood; but starvation would 
dividuals whose support was to be d 
cular branch of labor, unless 


exchanged 


the means 
the lotof: 
rived only fron: ay 
the products of that labor cor 
common species of property, thi 
sion of which would enable them to command the neces 
of lif 
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Can it b> believed that a matter of such vital impottance w 
overlooked by the convention? er that one which concerns the 
weiare of the whole conimunity should have teen lefi to acci 
dent, or the irregular action of the component parts of this great 
Confederacy? No, sir; the Constitution, in giving to Congres 
t 


» power to coln money, and regulate its value, did give, and 

ieant to give, the whele and exclusive control over the general 
currency, as a matter of the highest national concernment, This 
might be supposed from the slightest consideration of the cit 
cumstances of the times, which were those of t 
barrassment In money matters, owing to the ex) 
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convertible paper currency i*sued by the old Congress and by 
the several States; and is apparent ‘rom the provisions of tht 
Cor l which, while it y € » Congress the power “to 
coin n ’ denies that power to the States, as well as the 
power emit bills of credit;” and yet provides that noth 

‘but iand silver coin shall be a tender im | nt of debts 

It is manife that the convention had in mind th ubject of 
curve vhicl one of general Interest and of neces 
uy; lif the States could neither supply coin er paper t 
erve that purpose, without which society conld not exist, it 1s 


a necessary consequence that, in giving the po 


sc 


wer to Caner 


to coin money,” with the other provisions connec'ed with tha 


subject, ii was designed to impose upon it the duty of provid 
anational currency. That such was the object those provi 
sions, is established by the authority of the illustrious statesman 


who had thé largest share in framing that instru ment, as well as 
in afierwards explaining its meanime, and recommending its 
adoption to the American Mr. Madison, in treating 
upor t pertion ef the Constitution, in the 44th number of the 
Fede st, thus expresses himsel!: 

at tension of the prohibition to bills of credit mast 
pleasure to every ¢itizen in proportion to his love of jus ni 
his knowledge of the true springs of public The 
which America has sustained, since ihe peace, from the 
pestilent effects of paper money an the necessary i 


people. 









prosperity 

108s 
COLAUGeCe 

between man and man; on the necessary confidence in the | 

lic councils; on the industry and moral 

the character of rept 

mous debt against the 








of the people, and on 
can government, constitutes an ¢ I 

States, chargeable with this unadvised 
measure, which must long remain unsatisfied: or rather an a 

cumulation of guilt, which can be expiated no otherwise than 
by avoluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power 
which has been the instrument of it. In addition to these per 
suasive considerations, it may be observed that (he same reasons 
which show the necessity of denying to the States the power of 
regulating the coin, prove with equal force tat they ought 
not to be at liberty to substitute a paper medium in the place of 
coin. Hadevery Siate a right to regulate the va 
there might be as many differen! currencies as 
the intercourse among them would be impeded; 





uc of its col 
tiles; and thus 
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alterations in its value might be made, and thus the citizens of 
ether States be injured, and animosities kindled amone the 


States themselves. The subjects of foreign powers might suffer 


from the same cause, and hence the Union be discredited and 
embroiled by the indiscretion of a single member. No one of 
these mischiefs is less incident to a power in the States to emif 
paper moncy than to coin gold or silver. The power to make 
any thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts is 
withdrawn from the States on the same principle with that 
issuing a paper currency.” 

We have here the contemporary exposition of one of the 
ablest expounders of the Constitution as to the object of those 
provisions; and ne one who reads the passage can douli that it 
was the intention of the framers of tl 
Congress the exclusive power over the § 
country. 

More than twenty-seven years afterwards, we have the aut! 
rity of the same statesman, then at the head of the Federal Ex 
ecutive, who, in his annual message in December, 1815, ex 
presses himself to this effect 

“Jt is true that the improved condition of the public revenue 
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zold and silver com ata 
President desires to ge the 
»>do but to remove the receiver from of- 
il, without the 


f deposite, t possession of 
md, he has nothing t 
ice, and the whole is place 1 at once at his dis 
lightest official responsibility upon the part of the subordinate 
flicer. The result of a removal fice is very different 
are deposited in a bank, to the credit of the 
rom whence they cannot be drawn but by that officer, 
lawful or, Whose official responsibility attaches to 
t e President is thus in a cendition to accomplish 
zcost than the Roman dictator, who could ob- 
treasury only by threatening Is guar- 
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With ceall 
h has hb iability of the banks to a re- 
fihe recent disaster of a suspension of specie pay- 
\ and we have been t thatthe arm ef Government was 
struck down in a single night; while our commiseration has been 
invoked for its helpless condition, and our indignation roused 
t its Wanton ag In reply to this rhetorical ex- 
rerauion say, that, notwithstanding the sus 
\sion, the Government has found means to meet all its en- 
ements, has been conducting a most expensive war in the 
southern extremity 6f the Union, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his last annual report, takes credit for the extent 
d magnitude of the operations of his department. It may be 
remarked, that the probability of such an occurrence 
vy be much by the proper action of this 
“sing an increase of the precious metals in 
the suppression of sma!l notes; and 
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which is of little moment, in comparison with the public bene- 
nts conferred, and the actual saving to the Government in the 
erdinary and sound condition of the currency, by adhering u 
e old em, and using them as fiscal agents. . 
I come now, sir, to the consideration of the constitutional ob 
ons which have been urged by the Senator from South 
ia, (Mr. CaLuoun.} The Senator begins by supposing 
the connection between the banks and the Government, 
nmediately after its organization, was suffered quietly te take 
lace, Which he describes as the seminal principle of all the 
evils of the banking system, excessive duties, profuse disburse 
ments, and a protective tariff, a perfect Pandora’s bex. be 
cause there was a false conception of the nature of banking 
*‘So erroneous was it (says the Senator) that a bank note was 
then ideatified in the mind of the public with gold and silver, 
and a deposite in bank was regarded as under the most safe and 
sacred custody that could be devised.” 
And he supposes that this impression was deri 
Bank of Amsterdam 
“Where every note or certificate in circulation was honestly 
represented by an equal and specific quantity of gold and sil 
ver in bank.”’ 
how stands the fact? 


Now, sit, t 


it 
t 


ed from the 


The Bank of Amsterdam 
was established in 1609; the Bank of England in 1694; and the 
Bank of Scotland in the following year. Adam Smith pub. 
lished his work on the wealth of nations in 1775-6, and it ap- 
pears that at that e distinction between banks of depo- 

te and banks of circulation was perfectly understes ., and the 
advantages as well as disadvantages resulting from the letter 
fully appreciated. Wut, again, so far from bank notes being 
lentified with gold and silver in the public mind, or any mis 
pprehension existing in relation to the functions of banks. we 

1 that Secretary Hamitton, in his report, in 1790, upoa ub 
tofa Bank of the United S s, foit himself called + 
to review the popular objections to banks, one of which 
pressly stated to be “that they have atendency to bapfofold 
and silver from the country.”’ The Senator, is, therefere, ma 
nifesty wrong in bis preliminary observatious. But I pro 
ceed tothe consideration of his objections. 

The Senator denies that we have any right to make therro 
posed arrangement with the banks; and, as the stone 
of his argument, assumes the position that ‘his Government has 
no implied powers, and that there is no ible ground on 
which the right canbe placed, but that of the broad principle 
if the general welfare; which he pronounces to be an old and 
exploded principle. In a subsequent part of his speech this 
assumption is thus enlarged upon: 

‘The genius of our Constitution is opposed to the assumption 
of power. Whatever power it gives, is expressly granted; and 
if proof were wanted, the numerous grants of power far more 
o»vious, and apparently much more safe to be assumed than the 

mnie question, would afford it. If any powers might be as- 
sumed, one would suppose that of adplying money to pay the 
debts of the Government, and borrowing itto carry on Its ope 
rations, would be among them; yet both are expressly provided 
for by the Constitution. Again: to granted the 
power to declare war and raise armies and navies; yet the pow- 
erto grant Jetters of marque and reprisal, and to make rules for 
the regulation of the army and navy, are not left to assumption, 
as obvious as they are, but are given by express grant.” 

This mode of reasoning, Mr. President, has not even the me- 
rit ofnovelty, but was adopted at the inception of the Govern 
meut in the discussion en the Bank charter. It is founded in 
the idea that the Constitution, as a literery composition, is per 
fect; and that, while on the one hand it is free from pleonasms, 
it is onthe other chargeable with no omissions: the reverse of 
all thisistrue. It was the work of men of various Cegrees of 
intelligence, of education, and of comprehensiveness of mind, 
and ‘ihe result ofa spirit of amity and of mutual deference and 
concession.”” But, sir, I do net mean to let this matier stand 
upon mere assertion, but shall appeal to the authority oi one 
name at least that commands the confidence of the Americen 
people, and is free from the suspicion ofever having sou o 
extend, by unconstitutional assumption, the powers of this Go- 
vernment. As to the literary character of the Constitution, 
andthe force of any argument to be derived from the precision 
of iis general provisions, and its particular forms of expression, 
Mr. Madison, in his letter of the 18th of September, 1828, to 
Joseph C. Cabell, esq. thus expresses himeelf 

“The Constitntion vests in Congress, expressly, ‘the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’ and the 
p wer toregulate trade.’ That the former power, if not parti 
cutarly expressed, would have been included in the latter as 
one of the objects of a general power to regulate trade, is not ne- 
cessarily impugned by its being so expressed. Exampies of 
this sort cannotsometimes be easily avoided, and are to be seen 
elsewhere in the Constitution. Thus the power ‘to define and 
punish offences against the law of nations,’ includes the power 
afterwards particularly expressed, ‘to make rules concerning 
captures, &c. from offending neutrals;’ so also a power ‘to coin 
money,’ would doubtless include that of ‘regulating its value,’ 
had not the latter power been expressly inserted. The term 
taxes, if standing alone, would certainly have included duties, 
imposts, and excises. In another clause it is said, ‘no tax or 
duties shall be laid on exports,’ &c. Here the two terms are 
used as synenymous: and in another clause, where it is said, ‘io 
State shal! lay any imposts or duties,’ &c. the terms imposts and 
duties are synonymous. Pleonasms, tautologies, and the pro- 
miscuous use of terms and phrases, differing in their shades of 
meaning, (always to be expounded with reference to the con- 
text, and under the contrel of the general character and mani- 
fest scope of the instrument in which they are found,) are to be 
ascribed sometimes to the purpose of greater caution; some- 
times to the imperfections of language; and sometimes to the 
imperfections of man himself. Jn this view of the subject, it 
was quite natural, however certainly the general power to re- 
culate trade might include a power to impose duties on it, not 
to omit it in a clause enumerating the several modes of revenue 
authorized by the Constitution.” 

The same train of thought is presented in the second opi- 
nion which Edmund Randolph, then Attorney General of the 
United States, gave to General Washington, im relation to the 
bank charter in 1791; and who, should be remembered, was 
acting in concert with Mr. Jefferson in his opposition to the 
bank eharter: 

“The enemies of the bill have contended that a rule of con- 
struction adverse to the power of incorporation springs out of 
the Constitution itself; that after the grant of certain powers to 
Congress, the Constitution, as if cautious against usurpation, 
specially grants several other powers more akin to those before 
ziven than the incorporation of a bank is to any of those from 
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which it is deduced. This position, they say, has been exem- 
plified in four instances.” 

After stating them, the Aitoriey General then proceeds: 

*Whosoever will attentively inspect the Constitution will 
readily perceive the force of what is expressed in the letter of 
the convention, ‘that the Constitution was the result of a spirit 
of amity and mutual deference and concession.’ To argue then 
from itsstyle or arangement us being logically exact, is per 

a scheme of reasoning not abdselutcly precise. But if the 
Constitution were ever sc perfect, considered even as a compo- 
sition, the difficulties which the above Coctrine has stated may 
pesolved by the following remarks: these similar powers on 
which stress is laid, are either incidental or substantive, that is, 
independent powers. If they be incidental powers, and the 
conclusion be, that because some incidental powers ate ex- 
pressed, no others are admissible ,it would not only be contrary 
wy the common forms of construcuien, ‘but would reduce the 

resent Congress to the feebleness of the old one, which could 
exercise nO powers not expressly delegated. So that the ad- 
yocates for the power ofincerporation, ou the principle of inci- 
dentality to some sfecified power, would, notwithstanding this 
supposed rule of interpretation, be as much at liberty to insist 
on its being an incidental power as ever.” 
. The concluding paragraph of the 8th section of the Istarticle 
ofthe Constitution, which gives to Congress the power “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or office thereof,” is a distinct re- 
cognition of the fact that it does not profess distinctly and ex- 
pressly to set forth all the powers of the Government, but 
merely the great leading heads or classes of power which were 
designed to be delegated. That clause adds nothing to the pow- 
ers of Congress, but was inserted ez majore cu*tela, to prevent 
cavil upon the part of disaffected individuals as to the essential 
jowers of the Government, when any crisis should arire, 
inasmuch as their efficacy would depend on the mode in which 
the incidental power of making proper laws was exercised. 

And here, sir, let me invoke once more the authority of that 
great and good man, whom I have before cited in relation to this 
point. I read to you, sir, Mr. Madison’s commentary upon this 
very Clause, in the 44th number of the Federalist: 

“ Few parts of the Constitution have been assailed with more 
intemperance than this; yet on a fair investigation of it, as has 
been elsewhere shown, no part can appear more completely in- 
vulnerable. Without the substance of this power the whole 
Constitution would be a dead letter. Those who object to the 
article, therefore, as a part of the Constitution, can only mean 
that the form ofthe provision is improper.” 

After stating that the convention might have adopted four 
other methods, namely: 

Ist. Positively to have prohibited the exercise of any power 
not expressly delegated; 

21. To have attempted a positive enumeration ofall the pow- 
ers granted; 

. To have attempted a negative enumeration of those ‘e- 
nied; or, 

4th. To have been altogether silent on the subject; and show- 
ing that the first method would have rendered the Constituuon 
a dead letter, and the second and third been attended with insu- 
perable difficulties—he proceeds thus to notice the last: 

“* Had the Constitution been silent om this head, there can be 
no doubt that all the particular powers requisite as means of ex- 
ecuting the general powers would have resulted to the Govern. 
ment by unavoidable implication. No axiom is more clearly 
established in law, or in reason, than that wherever the end is 
required, the means are aulhorized; wherever a general 

power to do a thing is given, every particular power necessary 
for doing it is included. 

“Had this last method, therefore, been pursued by the con- 
vention, every object now urged against their plan would re- 
main in all its plausibility; and the real inconveniency would be 
incurred of not removing a pretext which may be seized on cri- 
tical occasion for drawing into question the essential powers of 
the Union.” 

No, sir! So far is it from being true that this Government 
has no other powers than those ezpressly given, that I pro- 
pose from another part of the Constitution to show that the 
practical enforcement of some of its most important stipula- 
tions, and those, too, in which the Southern States are most 
deeply interested, depend altogether upon an implied power on 
the part of Congress to carry them into effect. And I will 
make itappear also that the Senaior’s[Mr. Catnoun’s] rule of 
construction, that the expression of certain powers which 
might have been implied is a proof that others are excluded, 
contrary to the well known maxim that “expressio corum 
= tacite insunt nihil operatum,” is wholly without fous- 

Gon, 

The greater part of the powers dclegated by the Constitution 
are enumerated in the 8th section of the Ist article, but not all 
of them. There are some others, and those very important 
ones, which are derived from the fourth article. Thus, in the 
first section of that article it is declared that “full faith and 
credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State,’’ and Congress is 
authorized to prescribe by Jaw their effect and the manner in 
which they shall be proved. 

In the next section of the same article are the following 
provisions: 

“A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another 
State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

“No person held tu service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 

labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be duc.” 

Here are two provisions of vital consequence to the Union, 
and there cannet be a doubt that the Constitution never would 
have been adopted unless the latter provision for the preserva- 
tion of the property of the South had been inserted. And yet 
there is no express power giver to Congress to legislate on the 
subject. Indeed, the latter, and, to the South, the most impor- 
tant provision is « onceived in negative terms, and wou!d seem, 
at a first and superficial view, to be a mere restraint on the 
powers of the States. Here is not only no express grant of 
power to Congress to pass any law on the subject, but, accord- 
ing to the Senator’s mode of reasoning, that the expression of 
an tal power excludes others not exp the fact, 
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that in the first section of this article the general provision 

with regard to records is followed by an express authority to 

pass general laws on that subject, would effectually exciude 

any implied power to carry these provisions into execution. 

And yet, sir, who ever doubted the power of Congress to give 

efficacy to these provisions by legislative enaciment? So 

far from it, we fiud that as early as February, 1793, at the 

second session of the second Congress, when the vigilance of 
public attention had been drawn to the docirine of implied pow- 

ers in the discussion which had previously taken plice in rela- 
tion to the bank charter, an act of Congress was passed to give 
them effect, and which guarded its execution, in relation to the 
first, by fine and imprisonment; and, in relation to the second, 
by a penalty of five hundred dollars, besides preserving the right 
ot wetion tor the injury sustained, against such as interiere 
with the claimant. A stronger case of implied power could not 
be put, or one more at war with the Senator’s rule of construc- 
tion, than that of the law in relation to fugitive slaves. Not 
only is there no express grant of power to Congress, but the 
terms used are negative, imp'ying irhibition in relatien to the 
States; and inthe very same article where a general provision 
was made in relation to another subject, care was taken ex- 
pressly to add an authority to Congress to make the proper 
laws for carrying it into effect. Yet, sir, every one must per- 
ceive that these are great national provisions, without which 
the Union could not have been formed, and without which it 
could not long be preserved. That construction, then, which 
weuld render them a dead letter, must be erroneous, as frus- 
trating the very end and purpose for which they were in- 
tended. The power to make the law in question is fairly im 

plied on these grounds: that the provisions in question are of 
vital importance to the Union; that some 'egislation is abso- 
lutely necessary to settle the details of proof and mode ot pro- 

ceeding, and some penalty necessary to guard the rights which 
are meant to be enforced; all which can alone be uniformly and 
certainly provided tor by the legislation of Congress; and as they 
were introduced to insure practical benefits which can only be 
realized by the action of Congress, it follows, by necessary con- 
sequence, it was the design of the Constitution to confer the 
power to make the laws proper for that purpose. The result of 
the whole, then, sir, is, both upon reason and authority, that 
the Senator [Mr. Catuoun] is wrong in his premises; and that 
there are implied or incidental powers, without which the Con- 
stitution would bea dead letter. I do not wish, however, to be 
misunderstood on this point, or to have it supposed that I am 
disposed toextend the powers ofthe Government one particle 
beyond what is warranted by a fair and sound construction of 
the Constitution. The Government is one undoubtedly of limi- 
ted powers, some of which are express, and others implied. 
What thoseimplted powers are, will often cause much diversity 
ot opinion, since there is an infinite diversity in (he capactty and 
education of those who may pass upon the question; but there 
exists atall timesa salutary restraint upon the action of Con- 
gress, first in the supervision of the Supreme Court when the 
question presents itself in a judicial forin, and, secondly, in the 
judgment of the people, who will take care to check the usurpa- 
tion of power, by withdrawing the functions ofthose who have 
abused their trust. 

Having, sir, now disposed of the question of incidental 
powers, I come to the more precise one of the right which Con- 
gress has to make any disposition, temporery or permanent, of 
the property and revenues of the country to promote the gene- 
ral welfare; for, upon this right, which the Senator pronounces 
to be an exploded doctrine, depends that of making the propos- 
ed arrangement with the banks. And here, sir, let me remark, 
that the ol | dispute between Mr. Jefferson on the one hand, and 
Mr. Hamilton on the other, was net whether the words “gene- 
ral welfare,” used in connection with the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, gave a distinct power to do any thing which might 
promote that welfar. —for no one ever contended for that—but 
simply whether they didnot imply the power of applying the 
revenues of the Government to the promotion of the general 
welfare. The words ofthe Constitution are, ‘Congress shall 

ave power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 

ses, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States.” Mr. Jeflerson, 
as may be seen in his argument on the Bank charter, did not 
deny the right to collect taxes in order to provide for the gene- 
ral welfare, but he denied that the money, when collected, could 
e applied to any and every purpose of general welfare; but in- 

sted that its appropriation must be confined to the execution 
ofthe subsequently enumerated powers. Mr. Hamilton, on 
the other hand, contended that the jus disponendi, the right of 
disposal, was inherent in the right of property; and that if 
taxes could be collected in order to provide for the general wel- 
fare, the money could be disbursed after it came into the Trea- 
sury for the same general purpose. This the Senator from 
South Carolina[Mr Catnoun] callsan exploded doctrine. It 
is true, sir, that on one occasion, in the heat of party strife, and 
ina political paper which grew out ofthat strife, the doctrine 
of Mr. Jefferson was sustained by the pen of Mr. Madison; but, 
sir, no sooner did the former gentleman come into power, than 
he himself practically abandoned his own construction; and it 
has been abandoned and the opposite doctrine asserted, both in 
word and in deed, by every successive Administration. The 
construction contended for by Mr. Hamilton is sanctioned by 
the authority of Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, the intimate pe- 
litical friends and auxiliaries of Mr. Jefferson, and who at the 
moment of party strife to which I have alluded, thought and 
acted with him, but who, subsequently, changed their opinion 
upon mare mature consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Madison, in his vete on the bill setting apart and pledg- 
ing certain funds for internal improvement in March, 1817, 
after denying the power of Congress to make those internal im- 
provements by its own authority, which was the ground of his 
veto, expressly observes: “A restriction of the power ‘te pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare’ to cases 
which are to be provided for by the expenditure of money, 
would still leave within the legislative power of Congressall the 
great and most important measures of Government; money be- 
ing the ordinary and necessary means of carrying them into 
execution.” 

At asubsequent reriod Mr. Monroe, in his communication to 
Congress connected with his veto on the bill for the preserva- 
tion and repair of the Cumberland road, which proposed to 
establish toll gateson that road, took occasion to say that, in the 
early stages of the Government, be had inclined to the eon- 
struction that it had no right to expend money, butin the per- 
formaace of acts authorized by the other specified grants of 

wer; but that, on further reflection and ebservation, his mind 

ad undergone a change, and his opinion then was “that Con- 





gress have unlimited power to raise money, and that ta is ap 
propriation they bavea discretionary pewer, restricted enly by 
the duty to appropriate it to purposes of common defeace aid 
of general welfare, of general, not local, national : 
benefit.” 

General Jackson, iu his veto message on the Maysville reac 
bill, as late as May, 1830, in relation to this very doctrine, 1 
marks: 

“The symmetry and purity of the Gove: nment would, d& 
lesa, have been better preserved if this restriction of the power 
of appropriation could have been maintained withou: weak 
ening its ability to fulfil the general objects of its instiiulien: an 
effect so likely to attend its admission, notwithstanding its ap 
parent fitness, that every subsequent Administration the 
Government, embracing a period of thirty out of forty-two 
years ofits existence, has adopted a more enlarged con 
of the power.” 

Mr. Jefferson himself departed from his own constructio 
In two conspicuous acts of his administration, in the tostance 
of the appropriation for the Cumberland road, and in what oe 


nor = 


struction 


the purchase of Louisiana, fer which fifteen millionsof doliare 
were paid outot the public Treasury. Ht is somewhat remarh 
able that, throughout the whole discussion on the subject of 
the power of ( ongress to appropriate money for purposes of 
general welleve, it was claimed and treated as an ineice 
power growing out of the right of property; the right oF « 


posal being considered as inherent in the right of properts 
But, in truth, itisan express power, given in express terns, | 
the 3d section of the 4th article, as tollows: “The Congr ha 
have powcr to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
gulation.s respecting the territory or other propeity belo 
to the United States.”’ 


Nor!sig could be mo e comprehensive than this grant of 
oe which respects the territory and ether property of the 
Jnited States; embracing its personal or moveable property ot 


every description, arms, ships, revenues, etc. wilhoul any qua 

lification or limitation whatever, except that which results from 
the very nature of the trust, thatit shall be used “to provide 
for the common defence, and promote the general welfare’’—a 
jualification which attaches to the exercise of all and every 
power that is delegated, as being the end and purpose for which 
the Constitution was adopted. It may be further observed, that 
as the power “to lay and collect taxes, etc. to provide for (he 

commen defence and genetal welfare,” is expressly given iu 
the Istarticle, and the unqualified power “to dispose af the 
property of the United States” is given inthe 4th article, upon 
every fair principle of construction, they must have reference to 
each other, and the power to dispose of cannot be more restrict 

ed than the power (fo provide the revenues of the country, tha 

is, for the purposes of general wellare. Tlie practical exereio« 
of this power has been exhibited in every administration of this 
Government, from its organizatiou to the present moment, be 
ginning with bounties to fishermen, and ending with the pur 
cuase of Mr. Madison’s manuscripts. Lt has been exercised im 
the subscription to roads and canals; in the mstances of the Che 

sapeake and Oelaware canal, in that of the Potomac and Ohio 
canal; and in the instance of the Cumberland road, in relation to 
which between twenty and thirty laws have been passed, ap 

proved by every President of the United States, and appropri 

ating more than two millions of dollars for its construction and 
support. It was exercised inthe purchase of Louisiana, and in 
the purchase of Florida, in appropriations foe tesung th 

strength of steam boilers, in the appropriation for an e.cploring 
expedition, and in various gratuities, as in the case of Ue inka 

bitants of St. Domingo, and the people of Caraccas. And yet, 
sir, this doctrine the Senator [Mr. CaLnown] calls the exploded 
doctrine of the general welfare. 

I am now prepared, sir, to answer the Senator’s objection, 
that we have no power to make the proposed arrangement with 
the banks, by replying to him with perfect confidence, that i the 
public welfare requires that such an arrangement should be 
made, which is nothing more than a femporary disposiiion of 
the funds of the Government, we have not ouly the power to 
make it, but we are bound to do so, in fulfilment of the sacred 
trust for which the power was given. ‘The question between 
us, Mr. President, is not whether the public welfare will or will 
not be promoted by the measure, but simply as tothe power o7 
right to make the arrangement; and I say unhesitatingly, that if 
the public welfare requires it, we have the undoubted right to 
make it. Tam merely answering the Senator’s constitutional 
objections, not discuasing the question of advantage to the 
community, about which public opinion seems to be pretty well 
settled. 

The Senator’s (Mr. CatHoun’s] next objection to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia is, that, in requiring the ex 
lection of the banks made by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be confirmed or rejected by a joint resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress, it proposes a palpable violation of the Constitu 
tion, and then causes the Secretary very gravely to read that 
provision which directs every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of both Houses of Congress may be necessary 
to be presented to the President for his approval, and argues 
that the President is deprived of his veto, contrary to that ex- 
press provision. Mow deprived of his veto? The amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia says not one word on the subject; 
it simply propeses that the selection sha!l be confirmed or re- 
jected by a joint resolution; but does it fellow tha! the resolu- 
tion is not to pass through the constitutional forms? Does the 
Senator suppose that it ever entered into the head of the mover 
ef the amendment to alter the @onstitution by legislative en 
actment? It was not necessary to state in the bill that the cou- 
stitutional provisions, which are the supreme Jaw, should be 
observed in relation to the joint resolution, any more jhan it is 
in the passage of any law, to declare that it shall not be¢ome 
such until submitted tothe President. In providing that the se- 
lection shall be approved or rejected by joint resolution, you 
do effectually, and of necessity, provide that it shall be sub- 
mitted tothe President, because the constitutional provision 
then attaches and controls the subject. The object which the 
mover had in view was not to oust the President of his veto, but 
to give to Congress the ultimate decision of the matter, instead 
of leaving it entirely in the breast of the Executive, as would 
be the case if the Secretary were permitted to exercise his own 
absolute discretion in making the selection. And this is accom 
plished by requiring the selection to be submitted to Congress, 
to be approved or rejected by joint resolution, -“: of courses, 
to the veto of the President, but that veto may in its turn te 
controlled by the constitutional action of the two Houses, if, in 
their judgment, it is unwisely or unfairly used. The practica| 
effect of the provision, in fact, ir, that the constitutiona! 1a 
jority of two-thirds of both Houses is thus enabled at al! tunes 
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to exercise a tinal and absolute control over the subject, not- 
withstandins auy improper views or bias of the Executive. 

Th Menator's (Me. Catnoun’s} third odjection is, that we 
heve oo right to make a general deposite in banks, first, because 
it is giving the use of the money to thei, and, second! , because 
it ie a violation of that clause of the Constitution which declares 
that “wo money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law.” He then argues 
that the banks are, when such deposite is made, the Treasu:y, 
aod that to suffer them to use itis to draw the money from the 
rreasury witheut appropriation by law. Were it not that the 
argument proceeds frem that distinguished Senator, it would 
scarcely be worthareply. The answer to the first branch of 
the objection, that we have no right to give the use of the peo 
ple’s money to the banks, is, that it assumes a fact which is not 
eneny true. It is not giving the use of the money to the banks 
alone, but to the people themselves, through the medium of the 
banks. ‘The obiectand operation of the general deposiie, so far 
as it augments the banking capital, isto enable the banks to ex- 
tend further accommodation and facilities to trade, which is, in 
the end, to promote the general welfare. It is true that the 
banks may Sorive some incidental profit, but chat profit does not 
yore than compensate them for the risks they encounter and 
the services they perform in the transfer of the public funds. If, 
then, the syetem of general deposiies, which may be regarded as 
one mode ofexercising that power of disposition which the Go- 
veroment has over its funda, will more promote the general 
welfare than any other mode of keeping them, the Government 
ought to adopt that mode, as being In harmony with the great 
principle which lies at the foundation of the trust. This is pre- 
cisely the view which was taken of the subject by the last Ad 
rmintatration, when it urged the banks to extend their accommo- 
dations to the public, and lauded them for the benefits which 
they had conferred on trade and the business operativns of se- 
ciety, at wellas for the magoitude and fidelity of the services 
rendered, as fiwcal agents, 

Bit, sir, | proceed to examine the secend branch of his objec- 

ion, Which respects the constitutional provision In relation to 
movey from the Treasury. And here it becomes ne- 
ceesary to eetde precisely the meaning of the phrase used in 
the Constitution. The passage referied to occurs in the 9th 
wection of the let article, and is in these words; “ No money 
vhall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of ap- 


propriationg mace by law.” The word Treasury nowhere 
else occurs in the Constitutien, and is found in this 9th sec- 
tion, which je a series of restrictive provisions on the powers 
of Congress. The general power is given to collect revenue, 


entto dispose of it, but not a syllable is said about the mode 
ot keeping ti during the period of receipt and disbursement. This 
negative provision is the only one on the subject. Itis ther 
true that this negative provision is to be understood in a lite- 
ral sense, requiring. by implication, some great central place 
of deposite w.th ite vaults and boxes for the preservation and 
ivy of the public Treasury, and which would be necessa- 
; viefy the literal meaning of the terms “drawn from 
the Teeasury,”’ or it is only a figurative mode of expression by 
which the ilea is meant to be conveyed, that the public money 
hould sot be disbursed by any of its officers unless under the 
authority of law If the phrase is used literally, and must 
be understood as implying the existence of some great place 
of deposite, then this abeurdity would follow, thatin a country 
covering more than one million of square miles, the revenue 
collected at points from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles’ 
distance must be brenght to that pa of depesite in order to 
be putin the Treasury, and then drawn out to be carricd back 
to the same points to be disbursed. Why, sir, it is only 
necessary to state the case to show that such an absurdity 
ever entered into the minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
uen. None but the smallest States, such whose territory is 
contived to the limits of a city, or a few square miles about 
it, could have a local Treasury, or a place of general depo- 
site for all ifs revenues. A great nation might havea place 
of deposite for its accounts, and for some portion of its pro 
perty or revenue, as the Temple of Saturn in Reme was 
ca'led the Roman Treasury, and was the place in which their 
archives and banners were deposited, and some of the 
spoils of war brought home by their generals, and such portion 
of the revenues as were to be disbursed within the city; but 
not the revenus of the various provinces of the Empire, which 
were collected, and, for the most part, disbursed on the spot 
where collected. When Ceasar returned to Rome, and deter- 
mined to seize the public treasure, all that he found in the Tem- 
ple of Saturn did jot exceed in amount a million and a half of 
dollars. The idea of a local treasury asa place in which money 
is hoarded, is contrary (othe eenius of our Government, and of 
the age. kk belongs only to the age of barbarism. It savors of 
the policy and government of a despotic monarch, whose ac- 
cumulated treasures are the truits of war and ef confiscation, 
and are one of the props or pillars of an authority which rests 
nt on the consent of the peop!e. Itis the policy of a Dey of 
Tripoli, or an Emperor of Morocco. No, sir, so far is it froin 
hetog true that the framers of the Constitution designed any 
such abeurdiry, that we find from the earliest period of the 
Government, from the moment of its organization, the system 
of deposiies in banks was adopted, and the general rule esta- 
blished, that the Treasurer should be the medium of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements, which should be sanctioned by war- 
rants drawn in favor of or upon that officer by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which respected the formal mode of kee; ing ac- 
founte; but the disbursements, in point of fact, were made 
either by warrant on the Treasurer, or by drafts of the Trea- 
surer on the collectors or other officers having funds in their 
hands, or by direct{ons of the 8 cretary of the Treasury to the 
colleetors or other officers having funds to make provisional 
advances fer certain local expenses, and the twe latter modes 
were afterwards made to assume a formal shape by proper 
warrants. The system of deposites ia banks was universal 
and, when placed to the credit of the Treasurer, was esteemet 
to be in the Treasury. It must be recollected that this system 
was inuoduced and established under the adminiswation of 
Washington, and by the framers of the Constitution, who cer- 
tainly uaderstood it import in or peceee Besides this, 
we have the express authority of Mr. Jefferson on ‘his point, 
who was not prone to a lax construction of the powers of Go- 
vernment, and whose jealous vigilance would never have slept 
on eo Important.a subject. In his written opinion, addressed 
to President Washington, on the subject of the bank charter 
which he is opposing, be expresses himself in February, 1791, 
ess than two years after the organization of the Government, 
in the following terms: 
“The report on the subject states the only general convenience 


ee 
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to be, the preventing the transportation and ret rtation of 
money between the States and the Treasury, (for | pass over 
the increase of circulating medium ascribed to it as a merit, 
aud which, according to - | ideas of paper money, is clearly a 
demerit.) Every State will have to pay a sum of tax money 
into the Treasury; and the Treasury will have to pay, in every 
State, a parte! the interest on thepublic debt, and salaries to 
the officers of Government resident in that State. In most of 
the States there will be a surplus of tax money to come up to 
the seat of Government for the officers residing there. The 
payment of interest and salary in cach State may be made 
by Treasury orders on the State Collector. This will take up 
the greater part of the money he has collected for his State, and 
consequently. precent the great mass of it from being drawn 
out of the State.” 

He subsequently remarks, that “Treasury orders, and bills of 
exchange may preventthe displacement of the main inass of 
of the money collected without the aid of any bank.’? Then 
follows a passage which is an authority, upon both branches 
of this objection, of the Seriator to general deposites : 

“Perhaps, indeed, bank bills may be a more convenient ve- 
hicle than Tieasury orders; but a Tittle difference in the degree 
of convenience cannot constitute the necessity which the Con- 
etitution makes the ground for assuming any non-enumerated 
power. Besides, the existing banks will, without doubt 
enter into arrangements for lending their agency ; and the 
more favorably, as there will be a competition among them 
forit.” 

It is clear, therefore, Mr. President, that the phrase referred 
to in the Constitution, conceived as it is in negative terms, was 
not meant to imply the existence of a local place of deposite for 
the funds of the Government, but m rely to provide that those 
funds in the hands of the collecting officers should not be dis- 
bursed without authority of law. If the Senator should say that 
he does not meen to contend that the word Treasury means one 
grand place of deposite, but implies that there shall be local 
places of deposite, which, taken together, constitute the Treasu- 
ry, then, Tsay, he abandons the literal meaning, and that those 
places may as well be banks as the strong boxes of particular 
officers. But, sir, after all, the true answer to the Senator is, as- 
suming with him that the banks are, for the time being, the 
Treasury, when money is deposited in them, that, by the gene- 
ral deposite, you convert your funds into a Lank credit, just as 
you might convert, or might have received them, in bank notes 
or bills of exchange, all of which rest precisely upon the same 
toundation; namely, a legal liability for the amount; and therefore 
the use of the funds by the banks 1s not drawing money from the 
the Treasury. The money inthe Treasury, in legal contempla- 
tion, is the funds in the hands of the Treasurer of the United 
States, aud thuse funds may consist of gold and silver coin, in 
bank notes, in bills of exchange, and in bank credits. The bank 
notes, billsot exchange, and bank credits are as much funds in 
the Treasury as the coin, and can no more be consumed in the 
disbursements of the Government than the coin. The bank 
then, in using the funds deposited and which she has received in 
exchange for a credit on o books, as she might in exchange 
for her promissory notes or drafts, is using her own property, 
and not the property of the United States, which has been con- 
verted into a credit on her books, and therefore no money is 
drawn from the Treasury, and the Constitution is not violated 
in this particular. 

But, sir, the Senator, (Mr. Catuowun,] rising, as he says, to 
higher ground, and striking at the root of the evil, denies the 
right of the Goversment to treat bank notes as money, or to 
receive any thing but gold and silver coin in payment of the 
dues of the Government. The drift of his argument to sustain 
this position is, that there is no express power given to do 50; 
and that the right to receive any thing else would give the 
right to regulate whatever was so received. In reply to this 
argument, I have to observe that there are implied powers, as I 
have before shown, as well as express ones, and which are as 
much a part of the Constitution, the one as the other. The 
Constitution expressly gives the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’’ and says not a word about 
the medium in which they shall be collected. Now, the gene- 
ral power to lay and collect taxes of necessity implies the right 
and the duty to prescribe the time of payment, the manner of 
payment, and the quantily to be paid; since it is impossible to 
exercise the power without specifying these three particulars. 
Rut the manner of payment is precisely the qrenee of what 
shall be received; and, since it 1s indispensable that it should 
be prescribed in order to execute the power, and there is no 
limitation on the dises etion of Congress, it follows asa necessa- 
ry consequence that it may prescaibe what manner of payment 
it pleases, and therefore receive what it pleases in payment of 
its dues. The rightto prescribe the manner of payment is ne- 
cessarily implied inthe right to collect taxes. If it be said that 
toxes ate ordinarily collected in money, and the phrase should 
be understood to imply that, I answer that though, ordinarily, 
i: does not follow that they are always or necessarily so, they 
may be, and sometimes are, collected in kind, ef which many 
instances are to be found in the early history ef some of the 
States. Besides, it might be very expedient for the Govern- 
ment, in the case of excise duties, as in the instance of an excise 
duty on whiskey, to receive the duty in that article, of which it 
is a pretty large consumer in the army and navy, and, in so do- 
ing,!1t might be a mutual cenvenience both to the payer and to 
the Government. Lut, again, if it were admitted that, in the 
phrase to collect taxes, &c, money was implied asthe medium 
in which taxesare ordinarily collected, which is not true, foi the 
reason | have mentioned, stil] the money of a country is the cur- 
rency of the country, and that currency may consist of paper and 
coin, as well as of paper alone, or coin alone; and, in that view 
of the matter, as there is no limitation on the discretion of Con- 
greas, it would have the ight to receive paper as well as coin, 
if it perfo. med the functions of money. But, in truth, the re- 
ceiptof back notes which are convertible on demand into coin 
is equivale:' ‘o the receipt of coin. Ifthe Government has the 
right to deal in foreign and domestic billsof exchange, in order 
to transfer its funds to foreign countries, or from one part of the 
country to another, without the risk and expense of transporting 
coin, then it would have the richt equally to receive them in 
payment of iis dues, as to purchase them a/sterwards; and the re- 
ceipt of hank notes would be justified on the same principle, 
since, in efMect, they are bills of exchange, drown upon the party 
himeeélf, and payable at sight. So far as the question of re- 
ceiving any thing but coin in payment ia concerned, the bill of 
exchange, drat, check, and ietmnlaeaty note, stand precisely on 
the same footing, as being the evidence of a lega) demand for the 
amount stated on their face, and, where they are payable and 
paid on demand in coin, are equivalent to it. 


So much of the Senator’s objection as assumes that the right 
to receive ony other property than money would necessarily 
imply the right of regulating and inspecting the thing received 
and which is held ™p to the South as a scarecrow, as importing 
a right to regulate the entire property, a partof which might 
thus be received, is entirely fallacious, since the right of inspec. 
tion and regulation would, so far as it results from this particular 
power, be confined to such portion of the property as the Go- 
vernmet actually received. Thus, inthe instances put of cotton 
and tobaccy, the necessity and right of inspection would extend 
no farther than to the cotton and tobacco received by the Go 
vernment, and not to the entire crep. 

The Senator (Mr. CaLnown] next tells us that the right to re. 
ceive bnnk notes is hostile to the power to coin money, the ob. 
ject of which is to furnish a currency of uniform and steady va. 
jue, and thataslongas the notes of banks are received in the 
transactions of the Government, as money, it is impossible to 
give stability tothe standard of value, and the coining power is 
defeated. Ifthe possible conflict between the two powers is 
relied upon as an argument to prove that one of them does not 
exist, then I say thatit is an argument addressed to discretion 
in their use, rather than a proof that one of them does not exist 
But, sir, itis not true thatthe uniformity of the currency is im. 
~ by the mixture of paper and coin in the circulation. We 

1adthe best currency in the world before the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States, asI shali presently show, of greater 
uniformity than could be produced by gold and silver alone 

Nor, sir, is it true that paper can depreciate the standard of va 

jue. The standard of value throughout the United States is and 
must be gold and silver coin, since that alone is a tender in pay. 
ment of debts. It is true, that the inordinate issue of bank 
notes banishes coin by supplying its use as currency, bu not 
as a standard of value, and, so far as the mere quistion of 
standard is concerned, could work no mischief; but it pro. 
duces mischief, in preventing that proper admixture of coin 
and paper in the circulation which constitutes a sound state 
of tke currency, having reference to the ordinary and extra. 
ordinary demands for coin. It is equally true, that in case 
of a temporary suspension of specie payments, the paper 
itself may become depreciated with reference to that stand. 
ard; but it cannot depreciate the standard; that must ever 
remain the same. Where the paper, which composes part of 
the circulaticn, is payable and paid on demand, in coin, there 
can be no depreciation of the paper within its natura! sphere of 
circulation, with reference to that standard, for when issued he- 
yond the wants of the community it is immediately returned to 
the banks. Thus itappears, from the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, made in Decemb r, 1836, that the amount of bank 
notes issued on the first of January, 1836, was $140,000 000, 
while the actual amountin circulation did not exceed %:08 000, - 
000, making a diflerence of $32,000,000, which was returned 
upon them assuperfluous. The difference of prices in ordina- 
ry articles of consumptien and trade, which follow the mordi- 
nate increase of bank facilities, is not the result of a deprecia- 
tion of the paper issued by the banks, or of the currency geue- 
rally, but results from disturbing the ordinary relation between 
supply and demand, by increasing the number of consumers. 
But I will not go further into this matter. I have thus gone 
through the Senator’s constitutional difficulties, 

Independently of these, it seems, Mr. President, that one of 
his most powerful objections is, that the Bank of the United 
States, or Mr. Biddle’s Bank, as he is pleased to cal! it, will 
place itselfat the head of this league of banks which are pro- 
posed by the amendment. Why, sir! the objection, and the 
tone and tenor of the remarks which accompary it, are in the 
true spirit of Macbeth when he exclaims: 


“We have scotched the snake, not killed it; 
“She'll close and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
“Remains in danger of her former tooth.” 


And in the same spirit the whole party would exclaim: 


“ But let 
“The frame of things disjoin, both the worlds suffer 
“Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
“Tn the affliction of ‘these terrible dreams, 
“That shake us nighily.”’ 


I must say, however, Mr. President, that the danger dreaded 
from that institution is a mere “coinage of the brain.”? And 
here, sir, let me make an observation en the subject of hanks 
generally, If one were to form an idea of a bank from the 
rhetorical denunciations which are used here and elsewhere. 
he would be led to suppose that it was some natura] monster 
sent to spread devastation and ruin in 2 presperous community, 
instead of a mere association of individuals, authorized by 
law to act as an individual in their contraets and in the manage- 
ment of their property. One of the most important benefits 
cenferred on society by them is, that small masses of capital 
which would otherwise be useless, because unemployed, are 
thus brought together, and mude to subserve the general wel- 
fare, by augmenting the commercial capital. Tbey furnish an 
investinent for the funds of widows, orphans, guardians, admi- 
nistrators, and trustees caer who coustitute a large }-ro- 
portion of the stockholders; and give activity and life to the 
mass of property thus held, which, to a considerable extent, 
would otherwise be dormant an! useless to society. Berides 
this, they do effectually increase the capitalof the country for 
all practical purposes, by using iheir own credit, which en- 
ables them to extend the sphere of their usefulness. Ihave. 
however, already said that there ere abuses connected with the 
banking system which requiie correctior., particularly in the 
control which they have ‘surped over the currency of the 
country, and which this Government has the power and is 
bound to cortect. 

I will not longer detai« the Senate upon the general subject, 
although thereare many other parts of the Senator’s (Mr. Cat- 
HOUN’s] speech which I shou!dhave ' hed to notice, and which 
seems to me to contain “doctrines as |" ‘« tenable a those I have 
reviewed; but Iwill proceed to answer the inquiry made by 
the Senator from Connecticut. He asks wrh a confident and 
triumphant tone, how :he Administration is made responsible 
for the deterioration of the benking system and of the currency? 
I willtel! him, sir: By s'estroying the bank of the United States, 
and by the subeequcnt bluncering efforts that have been made 
in a series of experiments to conceal from the country the ex- 
tent of the woundinflicted on its prosperity, and to cecupy 
and divert public attention from that Wanton act of party war- 
fare. 

When General Jackson came inte power there were bot 770 
banks, with an estimated ce} ital of $145,192,268. In destrov. 
ing the Bank of the United States, he at the sametime created 
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a seeming necessity and gave an apology for the chartering of a 
multitude of others, so that in the end, when his Administration 
terminated, we had677 banks, with 146 hranches, in all ex- 
ceeding 800, with an authorized capital of $375,421,168, anil 
these were left withoutany check or control whatever, to fur 
nish their notes as the currency of the country. Permit me, 
sir, to advert for a moment te the condition of the currency in 


1830, before that fatal measure was adopted—the removal! of 


the deposites—which was the first act of hostility. It is thus 
described in the report of Mr. McDuffee to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in April, 1830. Speaking of the Bank of the United 
States, he says : 

“J( now remains to show its effect in equaliziag the currency. 
In this respect it has been preductive of results more salutary 
than were anticipated by the most sanguine advocates of the 
policy of establishing the bank. Jt has actually furnished a 
circulating medium more uniform than specie.” 

This he shows to be true by the fact that the merchant who 
had his specie in New Orleans could rot transport it to Phila- 
delphia under one per cent.; but, by means of the Bank and its 
system of domestic exchanges, he is enabled to do so for one- 
half ofthat premium. He then proceeds (o say: 

“For all the purposes of revenue, it gives to the national 
currency a perfect uniformity, that ideal perfection te which a 
currency of gold and silver ingo extensive a country could have 
no pretensiops.”’ 

After illustrating this point, he adds: 

“Upon the whole, then, it may be confidently asserted that 
no country in the world has a circulating medium of greater 
uniformity than the United States, and that no country of any 
thing like the same geographical extent has a currency at all 
comparable to that of the United States, on the score ot 
uniformity.” 

To the same effect we have the testimony of General Smith, 
at that time chairman of the Committee on Finance in this 
body, and a decided friend and supporter of President Jackson. 
In his report to the Senate in March, 1830, after stating the 
fact that the revenues of the Government are collected through 
the medium of 9000 persons, dispersed throughout the whole 
Union, he goes on to say: 

“From these persoas the Government has, for the ten vears 
preceding January 1, 1830, received $230,068,855. This sum 
has been collected in every section of this widely-extended 
country. It has been disbursed at other points, many thousand 
miles distant from the places where it was collected; and yet it 
has been so collected and distributed without the loss, as far as 
the committee can learn, of a single dollar, and without the 
expense of a single dellar to the Government.” 

After stating varivus proofs and illustrations of the facts 
mentioned in the fellowing passage, he proceeds thus: 

“This seems to present a state of currency approaching as 
near to perfection as could be desired; for here is a currency 
issued at twenty-four different parts of the Union, obtainab!e Ly 
any citizen who has money or credit. When in his possession, 
itis equivalent to silver in all his dealings with all the 9,000 
agents of the Government throughout the Union. Jn all his 
dealings with the interior, itis better than silver; in all his deal- 
ings with the commercial cities, it is equal to silver; and if, for 
any Ss he desires the silver with which he bought it, it 
isat his disposal, almost universally without any diminution, 
and never more than a diminution ef one quarter per cent. It 
18 not easy to imagine, it is scarcely necessary to desire, any 
currency better than this.” 

We next have the testimony of Mr. McLane, then Secretary 
the Treasury, as to the usefulnes, nay, the neceessity of such 
an institution. In his annual report, made on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1831, he thus expresses himself: 

“The indispensab'e necessity of such an institution for the 
fiscal operations of the Government in all its departments, for 
the regulation and preservation of a sound currency, for the 
aid of commercial transactions generally, and even for the 
safety and utility of the local banks, is not doubted, and, as is 
believed, has been shown in the past experience of the Goveri- 
ment, and in the general accommodation and operations of the 
present Bank,” 

And for what purpose was this halcyon state of things dis- 
turbed, and why has this blight been brought upon the national 
prosperity? Forthe sole and selfish purpose of personal and 
party aggrandizement. ‘The atternpt was made to convert that 
institution into a political engine of the Government, to use its 
influence and power to strengthen and secure the control of the 
dominant party, and, having failed in that attempt, the res »ln- 
tion was formed to destrey it upon the gratuitous assumption 
that, if it was not for, it must be against the party. 

Such, sir, is the testimony of 2 man who seems to have been 
more attached to the true glory of President Jackson, than 
those who were more pliant instruments of his will; a man of 
republican simplicity of character, of an elevated tone of moral 
feeling, and of unquestioned loyalty to truth; one who preferred 
the sacrifice of official honor and emolument to the violation 
of his duty and of his principles. Such, sir, is the testimony 
of Wilham J. Duane. The following isan extract from his let- 
ler of October, 1833, to a friend in New Or'eans: 

“It is but too obvious, either that we have misunderstood the 
qualities of Gen. Jackson’s head, or elee he has been wonder- 
fully altered; on all the cardinal questions agitated, he has failed 
‘obe consistent; he promised purity in selections for office, yet 
few have been purely made; he professed tobe a friend to do- 
mnestic industry, yet he hasdone more than any body else to 
Prostrate it; he advocated a national Government bank, and yet 
affects to dread a moneyed aristocracy; he complained uf the 
corruption of one bank, and yettakes forty or fifty irresponsible 
paper-circulating banks under the national wing; he has been 
for and against internel improvement; he denounced nullifica- 
lion, yet has of late been unsaying all that he said in his procla- 
mation. Inshort, I do not believe he ever had fixed princip!es, 
or ever arrived at any result by the exercise of the mind; im. 
pulses and passions have ruled.” : 

e * . . * 

“The state of things at present is this: the good of the coun- 
‘ry is no more thought of thanif every thing ought to be left to 
chance. The factious schemes and pretensions of individuals 
teeking office, and of moneyed corperations struggling for the 
use of the public funds, are alone thought of or talked about; 
‘o premote the happiness of the people, or to promote the love 
of liberty elsewhere, by exhibiting its existence here, is not the 
ohject of what we call leading men; their design isto rule, and 
‘0 gratify avarice and ambition. By such combinations and 
distribution of duty or agency as effect so great results in manu- 
factures and mechanics, speculation or scheming enters inte 
all things.” : 
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To a subsequent letter to the honorable Litueton W. Tazewell, 
in January, 1834, he expresses himself to this effect. 

* The service which Lwasasked to perform seems notto be 
distinctly understood. The official reasons for performing what 
I refused todo, do not embrace anexplanation which I consider 
dueto myself, if not to the people or their representatives. 
Thetrue nature of the service required consisted, notin the 
mere act of removing the deposi'es, but in removing them from 
an unwillingness to await the acuuion of Congress, or to resort to 
the eppropriate agency of the Judicii:ry, upon questions con- 
nected with the Bank of the United States; sot in the mere 
substitution of one fiscal agent for another, but In exercising for 
penal ends a power given solely for conservative purposes. 
Hostile as L was tothe bank, and willing as1 was to investi- 
gate the transactions of its officers iu the strictest manner, in 
the legitimate way, I perceived that a co-operation in the 
scheme proposed would be inconsistent with my duty as a 
public agent, my principles as a citizen, and my sympathies 
as a map.”’ 

But, sir, it is in his third letter to the peop'eof the United 
States, in February, 1834, that the veil is wit! lrawn, and the 
motives ofaction brought home to the Administration. He 
wtates the fact, that his commission as Secretary of the Treasury 
bore date May 29, 1833, and that he arrived the following day in 
Washington. On the Ist of June he took the oath of office, and 
on the same evening Mr, Whitney called upon him to tell him 
“what had been done, and what was to be done in relation to 
the Bank.” The following evening, June 2d, Whitney and 
Kendall came together, and en the next morning, June 3d, he 
Waited upon the President. J new proceed, sir, to read his ac- 
count of what passed between himself and Gen, Jackson: 

“The next morning, June 3, 1 waited upen the President, 
and, asI had been apprized by Mr. Whitney would be the 
case, he soon introduced the subject of the Bank. I stated that 
Mr. Whitney had made known to me whathad been done, and 
what was intended; and had intimated that his communication 
was made at the President’s desire. The President replied, in 
a tone of dissatisfaction, that it was true he had conferred with 
Mr. Whitney, and obtained infermation from him as to the 
Bank, but that he was net his confidant, nor had he told him te 
call on me. _ I enumerated the representations which Mr. 
Whitney had made; and their correctness was admitted. 1 
said I feared that I should not be able to see the subject in the 
light in which the President viewed it; to which he remarked 
that he liked frankness, that my predecessor and himself had 
sometimes differed in opinion, but it had made no difference in 
feeling, and should not in my case; that the matter under con- 
sideration Was of vast consequence to the country; that unless 
the Benk was broken down, it would break us down; thatif the 
last Congress had remained a week lenger in session, two- 
thirds would have been secured for the Bank by corrupt 
means, and that the like result might be apprehended at the 
next Congress; that such a State bank agency must be put in 
operation before the meeting of Congress as weuld show that 
the United States Bank was not necessiry, and thus some mem- 
bers would have no excuse for voting for it.’’ 

In the prosecution, sir, of these selfish purposes, your party 
have undervalued the character and intelligence of the Ame- 
rican people. You have addressed yourselves to them as if 
they were in the same ‘ ondition, and actuated by the same mo- 
tives, as the serfs of Russia and the lazzaroniof Naples. You 
have mistaken their condition, and the interestthey have in the 
preservation of social order. There is no populace here; no 
Inordinate accumulation of property in the hands ofa few indi- 
viduals. The genius of your institutions is against it. You 
no where find ihe gorgeous palace by the side of the wretched 
hut of squalid poverty; property is equally distributed, and 
every man is interested in the preservation of the peace, the 
property, andthe welfare of society. You have been intoxica- 
ted with power, and have praised the gods of gold and of silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and ofstone. 


“Tn the same heur came forth the fingers of a man’s hand, 
and wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the 
wall of the King’s palace, Menc, mene, tekel upharsin.’’ 


Look about and around you, Mr. President, and you will see 
some of the fingers of that hand which has written these werds. 
But yourastrologets and wise men cannot interpret their mean- 
ing. It iseverso, sir. Tre web of destiny is woven, and it be- 
longs not to mortal hands to ravel its tissue. 

You have passed from one experiment to another; you 
have convuleed and agitated the country long enough; you 
have destroyed a most perfect currency, and breught vs to one 
of inconvertibie paper; and now, sir, in conclusion, Jetme be- 
scech that you will pause fora moment; give us a breathing 
spell—a momentof tranquillity. Let me say to this Adminis- 
tration, Jam satis! Sir, Jam satis! 


“Terruit urbem, terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhe, nova monstra quesie.”’ 





SPEECH OF MR. MRREICK, 


Or Maryianp, 
In Senate, March 5, 1835—On the Sub-Treasury bi?!. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of the bill (the 
question being on Mr. Rivgs’s substitute)— 

Mr. MERRICK rose and said: 

Mr. Presipent: The observations which modesty drew from 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis) the other day, in 
the commencement of his able and insti uctive speech upon this 
question, may be applied with justice to me. I feel, in attempt- 
ing to discuss before this august assembly a question of such 
magnitude as the one now pending—one, too, to the proper elu- 
cidation of which the brightest intelligences of the country have 
heretofore tasked themselves on both sides of this Hall, that I 
may seem to be guilty of a boldness bordering en temerity. 
Were I, therefore, tree to act for myself as an individual, every 
consideration would prompt me to remain silent; but in times 
like these, under circumstances such as our country is now 
placed, when so much of good or of evil depends upon the mea- 
sures to be adopted by this Government, the people expect, duty 
requires of every one holding the high trust confided to mem- 
bers of this body, to exert whatever power he may possess to- 
wards producing the good or arresting theevil. Every one, the 
humble as well as the exalted, is bound to contribute his mite, 
to endeavor to perfurm his a of the common duty as best he 
may. The people of Maryland, too, whom lim part represent 
on this floor, and amongst whom there is some diversity of opi- 
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nion in relation to the measure now pending before the Senate, 
expect that I should render a reason for the faith that is in me 
Impelled by these reflections, but entertaining no vain hope of 
being able to de justice to the subject, 1 procee:, at whatever 
hazard to mysel! personally, with the effort to discharge my ob- 
ligations te my State and country: and to give the reasons for 
the eourse I intend to pursue. r 

Before I attempt to grapple with the uierits of the real ques- 
tion, allow me, Mr. President, a word or two upon collateral 
matters much dwelt upon on the other side, and unwisely in my 
opinion, if not improperly, mingled with this discussion 

I have heard many observations from gentemen on the other 
side, which I regretted to find Senators could indulge tin. Much 
has been said which, itseemed to me, became not the place or 
the occasion. Some of these ] must allude to very bnetly. The 
old, and hackneyed, aud worn out party designations of Federal. 
ists and Democrats have been freely and trequently used. Black 
cockades and other insignia of party divisions and party strifes 
long forgotten have “danced through the mazes’ of eloquent 
speeches, certainly not to the end of assicting the reasoning 
power in its searches after correct conclusions, and without the 
effect of enlightening the Senate or the public upon the grave 
questions ofc« istitutional power and governmental policy now 
before us. Th acts and doings ofa certain party during the late 
wer with England, and even prior to that time, have be en sum- 
mened from toe oblivion into which they had sunk, and epread 
in odious array before the Senate and the wation; the only pos- 
sible etiect of which would be, were any produced by i, to ex 
cile fecl.ies and awaken prejudices inimical to the cause of 
truth and justice. The honorable Senators from North Caro- 
lina dweit with peculiar emphasis on these topics, aud said, or 
seeme! to say, that the Whig party of the present day, embrac- 
ing those who with myself are contending here against the 
course of measures pursued and recommended by (ce present 
Administration, was identical with and responsible for a'! the sins 
and misdeeds they lay at the door of the old Federal patiy during 
the late war, and other periods of our past histery, and “aim 
for their asseziates, the friends of the Administration bere, «x 
emption from all participation in, or ponsibility { os 
misdeeds. 

Now, sir, I, for one, disclaim the respor sibility and ‘Cenuaty 
the gentleman would throw upon us. Tclaimto have ocen, in 
the good old times of the reign of Democratic princes: les and 
the Democratic party in this Government, a member of that 
party; and I could not but think, in casting my cyes over the 
Senate, while the gentlemen were picturing the deformitics of 
old Federalism, how thoughtless they were of the feeling 
some of their most distinguished associates. They certainly 
touched not me by any of their strictures upon tbose topics; end 


if they tread not upon the toes of maay of their own bes! ‘riends, 
they injared not us. Shall Igo through acomparison \ :th the 
gentiemen of the elements, in this regard, of which the two 


great parties Of the country at the present day are made up? 
Shall I draw the parallel, and show them (as probably T could) 
ifeither party is now to be held to answer for all that is attri 

buted, justly or unjustly, to the old Fedrralists, that the weight 
of responsibility would not be on the shoulders of the Whigs, 
but might press heavily epee the supporters of the present Ad- 
ministration, no matter what name they may now be pleased to 
assume? Who, sir, stood foremostin the councils of the nation 
to uphold and sustain the Democratic party in the days of its 
trial and purity?) Where is the patriot, distinguished ahove all 
others during the most gloomy periods o! late war with 
Fngland, for untiring devotion to the public service, whose 
courage and constancy, eloquence and wisdun:, turned back the 
swelling tide of opposition, and contributed more than any other 
to carry the nation successfully through that struggle? He sits 
beside me, (Mr. CLay,] then, as now, the pride and boas: of hix 
country. Ineed not cite another instance. Itis vain tor gen- 
tlemen to invoke against us the ghost of departed party divi- 
sions. In calling upon their names, in crying out Democrats 
and Federalists, the friends of the Administration use words 
once of magic power, but their charm is now gone. The coun- 
try is awakened toa sense of its danger, the people are moved 
by suffering and distress, and demand now at your hands sense 
and substance, andcan be no longer satisfied or led off by 
sounds and shadows. Too dearly have they paid for the delu- 
sions hitherto practised upon them: the etfort cannot succeed 
again. - 

It isags ipon all sides that the country is plunged in the 
deepest cmbarrassment and distress All classes, ail deserip- 
tions of people suffer, and all look anxiously to this Government 
for that reliefto which no other power in the country is compe 
tent. Petitions have been pouriug in upon you, particularly 
from the Jaloring part of different communities, praying for re- 
lief. They have besenght you, in some instances, to give them 
leave to toil fer you, that they might earn a scauty subsistence. 
How, and by whom, has al! this distress been produced?’ The 
odious detail has been given by others who preceded me. The 
rise, progress, a all but consummation, of the deliberate de. 
sign to destroy the monetary evetem of the country, have been 
lucidly exposed and traced, link by link, as they were evolved 
from the last and present Executives of this Union, by the Sena 
tor from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray.] I shall not attempt to trave. 
agaie over that cround. 

Suffice it for me now to give, in reply to what has fallen on 
this branch of the subject from the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Stranog,] who went 0 Europe, to Asia, anv other 
ports beyond seas, in search of facts to sustain his tieory, a 
few domestic facta, wiich I prefer on that account, though, 
nerhops, they nay notsuit the taste of the Se.ator any better 
than domestic manufactures. to which he has declared his un- 
qualifiedaversion. It is @ fact, then, that we have twice had a 
National Bank; that, during the whole period of the existence 
of both, the country was prospereus and happy, and had an 
abnndant, sound, safe circulating medium, always convertible 
at the pleasure of the holder into gold or silver. It is a fact 
that very soon after the first Bank of the United States was put 
down. there ensued a great multiplication of local banks, with 
trifling capitals, their paper depreciated, exchanges between 
different parts of the onary fell into the greatest confusion, 
sharpers and shavers preyed upon the honest industry of the 
country, specie payments were suspended, the energies and 
enterprise of the People were paralyzed, and the whole society 
scemed involved in inextricable confusion and embarrasement 
It is a fact, that recourse was then had to the second Bank of 
the United States, and very socn confidence was revived, specie 
payments were resumed, your currency was restored to asownd 
and healthy condition, domestic exchanges were equalized and 
regulated, industry metevery where, in every department, ag 
ricultural, comspercial, and manufacturing, a liberal aod jus: 
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reward, vuole country yroapered beyond all parallel, The 
decree weol forth that this Bank must be destroyed; the system 


of unwise and pernicious cxperiments upon the currency 
was cuneate be the late Administration, and is still obsti. 
na perseveredin by our present rulers. What are the 
equencest Let the present condition of a suffering People 
sell: jet the prostrate condition of every branch of business, 
jet yourmiserably depreciated irredeemable paper, let yout 
rag currency tell. Similar benefits were produced by each of 
these inet u@ons, and dirasters have attended the destruction of 
both; the lessons of experience are dear, but they are valuable 
andahiding. tis charged that 1 was not the prostration of 
the United Staves Bank, but the putting up of local banks in 
the Suites, and consequent excitement of a wild spirit of spec- 
ulation, which occasioned the present state of things. Suppose 
this to be so, the inquiry resulta, what caused the multiplica- 

of Suse banks? The answer is, the prostration of the 
Netioual Bank, the currency tinkering of the late Administra- 
tion, Witness the great increase of the number of banks im- 
mediately after the refusal to recharter the first Bank of the 
United States, and their rapid multiplication as soon as the 
fate of the second was known. Upon this point Lcan spear 
knowingly, and as 4 witivess, so far as the State of Maryland is 
concerned. 1 have been for several years « member of the 
Legislature of that State, and was at the head of the Committee 
oi Ways and Means in that body when all the recent bank 
charters were granted, and they all passed through that Com- 
inittee 

That Legislature had refused for years back all applications 
cand they were repeatedly made) for any increase of the bank- 
ing capital. Thie course was steadily persevered it until it 
became certain chat the charter of the United States Bank 
would not be renewed. Earnest appeals were then again made to 
the Log t#lature by our commercial city for an augmentation of 
hanking capital to supply tie vacuum about to be created by 
the withdrawal of the branch of the national institution which 
had beou located there. It was urged upon us that the trade and 
business of the town required an increase of banking facilities by 
Siate authority, at least equal to the amount about to be with- 
draw it was known that other and neighboring States were 
providing by increasing their banking capital for the anticipa- 
ted reductioa in the amount of the circulating medium, by the 
winding of the national instituuen. Our cilizens were also 
known (o possess the requisite capital for the establishment of 
such institulions upon a safe and secure basis. It was foreseen 
that the demande of trade would seek and obtain a medium of 
exchange sufficient for its purposes elsewhere, if our own peo- 
ple were denied the privilege of supplying themselves, aud our 
State would thus have been rendered tributary to others to the 
rnount of the interest upon their paperemployed in our busi- 

ransacuons, which paper, besides the injustice to our peo- 
ple of paying interest for its use, might not, and would not have 
been as safe and secure as could be furnished by institutions 
created by our own authority, and subject to our control. 

These consileratiens were urged successfully upon me and 
0 members of that Legislature, we were couvinced by them, 
aint again urged them upon the body with equal success. 
Ifence came the charter of the first of the new banks created 
in Maryland—which was granted the Legislature in the session 
of 1Sh1-5; others followed at the succeeding session, called for 
by the growing wealth aud commerce of the State, and created 
to apply our citizens with the requisite facilities; but they were 
never tn excess, nor did they, nor could they, under their char- 
ters, inake excessive issues of paper; of this the late and pre- 
went enviable condition of all the banks of that city is sufficient 
oof, Similar causes produced similar effects all over ihe 
{ nion. Banks were multiplied every where; yet Ido not ad- 
mit that there was any general excess in their issues of paper. 
My purpose isto show, and that, 1 think, is now apparent, at 
least so far as my State 1s concerned, that the late and present 
Administrations cannot escape from their just responsibility to 
the people for the state of things now existing, by charging it 
upou the creation of banks by the S:ates, or the excessive 
issties of those banks; for, if those things did exiat, they were the 
consequence ofthe previous action of the Executive of this 
Union. ‘The unwise and improper interfere of the Administra- 
tion with the monetary affairs of the country, and the destruc- 
tion ef the Bank of the United States, was the causa causans 
of the whole. 

li has been said by fhe Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. 
STRANGE, } that there was great commercial distress in England 
andelsewhere, and he aske, withan air of triumph, who ,pro- 
duced this? Lanswer that, to a very greatextent, youdid. In 
citing such facts and reasoning from them, in extenuation of the 
conductof the late administration, gentlemen are again assigning 
effects for causes,or rather arguing from effects against causes, 
You had, by your unwise policy, created an unnatural demand 
for com inthis country; your pernicious Treas iry order was 
daily carrying off large sums against the course of trade, from 
points where tt was necessary as a basis of circulation, and for 
the adjustment et foreign balances, to points where it was 
worse than useless; you had been draining England of her coin 
while you were largely her debtor; increasing, by importations 
of coin, instead of reducing by exportations, your debt to her: 
ull, feeling the effects in her own necessary supply, your credit 
there was checked to produce a return; your unnatural (!emand 
here to answer the avowed purposes of the specie circular, as 
well as that other and probably greater demand, occasioned by 
it, for poarding in antetpation of coming events, prec!uded the 
possibility of that return; your credit, 2s an inevi'able con- 
sequence, was destroyed, and all the immense amount of your 
joreign debt, which might have been kept afloat, a] available 
tothe holders of your securitues, till your products could have 
metit, by the imely payment of comparatively a small sum, fell 
at once a dead weight upon you and your foreign creditors, 
antythrough them upon ail the ramitications of their business 
connections, commercial and manufacturing. Not only this, 
but your/oreign trade was thereby totally suspended. Could 
Enc!and fail to be embarrassed tea considerable cx‘ent by this 
sudden failure of her heavy debtor and largest custo:ner? Could 
the commercial werld fail to be affected, directly or indirectly, 
by the sudden prostration and total derangement of a0 vast a 
trade as that carried on by this country? 

But I will dwell no longer upon the causes of the present 
aiate of things, itis waste of time and words: so much was ne- 
cessary in reply to the gentleman (Mr. Stranos) who last pre- 
ceded me in the debate. The people know who havejwarred 
upon their currency, they know who undertook to make it bet. 
ter; and now that it is destroyed, having witnessed the strife, 
they cannot be deceived as to the parties chargeal'e with the 
desuuction. And now, after you have produced al! tho distress 
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and suffering which itis admitted afflict the country, when the 
eyes of the whole natien are turned to you with intense anxiety 
you relief, what do you propose to do? Why, you present this bill, 
this Sub-Treasury scheme! you propose to divorce the Go- 
vernment from the banks, and business, and currency of the 
country The people have called upon you for relief, and they 
are repelled, and told they must take care of themselves, and 
that Government will take care of itself! What, sir, separate 
yourselves from the people! fiom your masters! Who and 
whatare you, and by what authority sit you here in high 
places?’ I had thought you were here as the agents of the peo- 
ple—that Government was instituted solely for the good of the 
veople—that you held your commissions trom them, and were 
vere to promote their happiness and welfare! and yet you dis- 
regard their wants and suffering, and wilk of your Sub-Treasu- 
ries, your vaults, and your caverns, and divorces. You have 
plunged the country, by your experimenting, into an agony of 
distress; in many places the industrious and laboring classes 
are suffering for bread, they call to you for help, fhey cry thirst, 
and you give them “gall and vinegar to drink;” you present 
them this bill to augmcnt their distresses. But you say the 
veople are apt to look to Government for too much, 4s the 
Measage hasit. These are times of great distress and difficul- 
ty, dangers and embarrassments thicken on eVery side, the Go 
vernmeut must abandon the country tb its fate and take care of 
itself, the head must be preserved though the body perishes. 

The attitude you propose to assume reminds me of the ridicu- 
lous habitascribed by Goldsmith to the ostrich. This bird, the 
largest of the feathered tribe, appears sometimes to be coura- 
geous, but will fly from the near approach of even trifling dan- 
ger; at firstit relies upon its fleetness for escape, but, when 
closely pursued, even the degree of instinct common to all other 
animals seems to forsake it, and hiding its head in some small 
fixsure of a rock or hole in the earth, it imagines itself safe be- 
cause the head is covered, although all other parts of its body 
remain exposed, and are left to be preyed upon at will by the 
pursuing enemy. Not very dissimilar, it seems tome, will be 
the interesting spectacle exhibited by the passage of this bill. 
Whether the members of the body whose head is buried fn 
the Sub-Treasury vaults will be particularly pleased with their 
exposed situation, time must show. There can be no doubt, 
however, but that a smile of no equivecal character will play 
upon the countenance of every disinterested observer. 

To return: we have been earnestly and emphatically told, 
this is aGovernment of limited powers, and cannot, constitu- 
tionally, do any thing. Yes, sir, the distinguished and highly 
gifted Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,) has ar- 
gued that we cannot even pass the substitute offered by the Se- 
nator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,] consistently with the Consti- 
tution. Let usexamine and see if this difficulty really exists; 
if it does, then has this Government failed of the ends of its in- 
stitution, and our condition 1s hapless and hopeless indeed. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed with the examination of this branch 
of the subject, I must pause to notice, and put myself right be- 
fore the country. upon another point alluded to in this connec. 
tion by the Senator. He says, in maintaining his construction 
of the Constitution, (after enumerating evils which he thinks 
would flow from a different construction,) “and thus a door 
might be opened to an interference with State institutions, of 
which we of acertain section ought at this time to be not a 
little jealous.’’ 

I very much regret this allusion; the section appealed to 
cannot be mistaken, nor can the disturbing passions thereby 
likely to be awakened assist in our search for truth. The ho- 
norable gentleman tells us his object is truth, and] doubt him 
not; but why touch a chord that vibrates so strongly? To ar- 
rive at truth, reason should be calm, acondition we of a certain 
quarter are not likely to be placed in by such appeals. I, sir, 
and the people Lin part represent here, are of that quarter. 
We have interests, feelings, habits, susceptibilities, all in com- 
mon with the whole South; our situation upon a certain ques- 
tion is even more critical and dangerous in some respects than 
theirs, but we dread nothing so much as agitation and excite- 

it upon that subject; all discussions upon it here are fraught 
with danger to the whole country. Weof Maryland have suf- 
fered much painful anxiety in relation to it; our feelings have 
beea often harrowed up both by unwise and wicked agitation of 
this matter; at one time we are taunted and goaded by erring 
Christians, by fanatics, and friends; and at another our passions 
are inflamed and feelings played upon by party politicians. No 
people are more alive upon this question than we are, none 
perhaps more determined in the course they will pursue in re- 
lation toit; but we have been silent, our feelings are wrought 
to that point where true dignity imposed silence. We believe 
the great danger is in agitation, we know there are man 
reckless fanatics in the North, but wealso know there is muc 
virtue, patriotish and intelligence there; and in that virtue, pa- 
triotism and intelligence we still have an abiding confidence. 
We rely upon these to hold in check and repress the evil spi- 
rits among them. If they do this, we shall love them still, 
and better than before. We do not believe the dangers predict- 
ed in other quarters are so imminent; we trust they will never 
come upon us; butif, contrary to our just hepes, extremes of 
evil should come, we cannot but brace ourselves to the storm, 
and meet it, when it comes, with fearless determination. Should 
the necessity ever arise, (which may Heaven in its mercy 
avert!) we shallin sadness take our stand under the Southern 
banner, but asdetermined as sad we shall abide there to the 
death. 

Such things have nothing to do with the inquiry as to the 
true extent of the powers of this Government upon this or any 
other occasion; the claim of power over this matter admits of 
no discuaesion. It cannot be inferred; and, if assumed, must 
be assumed over the ruins ef the whole Constitution. I recog- 
nise not, then, the justice of such appeals; nor can I be in- 
duced, under the influence of any apprehensions they may ex- 
cite, t) “ive such a strained construction to the Censtitution as 
wilidefe, the beneficent ends for which it was framed. The 
rights and ioterests of each and every quarter of the Union are 
amply secured and fully protected by that instrament in its 
fair and tull scope. I wise to see it operate to its legitimate 
end—the happiness and welfare of all. Extreme wicl edness 
may pervert to the destruction of the country all or any of the 
Yast powers expressly granted; but no one would say, we 

* should therefore argue, from the ible abuse, against the ex- 
istence of the grant. When ook a degree of depravity shall 
exist in the country, there will be but one remedy. Modes of 
construction will give no security. We have yet, however, J 
trust, suffictent virtue and patriotism remaining to censtrue 
and administer the Constitution according to its true meaning 
and spirit, with a single eye to us Dis- 
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carding, then, all such disturbing passions and fears, let us in 
uire into the rationale of the objections to the powers of the 
jovernment as urged by the Senator To do this, one or two 


a points must be established. 1 set out, then, with 
asserting this proposition: that this Government, in the 
exercise of its expressty delegated powers may select 


the mest convenient and appropriate means, provided, in 
that selection, it impinge not upon prohibited ground, 
The proof: the powers of Government are generally given in 
classes; such as the power to regulate commerce, the power to 
coin money, and the like. The classes are specific, but given 
in concise and general ternts, and given that they may be exer 

cised to certain and declared ends, namely, the “promotion ot 
the general welfare,” as stated to be the ojvet of the grant, in 
the preamble to the Constitution. How and by what means to 
be exercised, the particular grants are silent. he things can 

not be done without the use of some means. Where is the 
specific grant of means? Nowhere. How then do you get 
the command of them? They are incidental, or granted by the 
last clause of the article containing these grants, (the Sth,) by 
which power is given to Congress “to make all laws which 
shali be necessary and proper tor carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitu 

tion in the Government of the United States, or in any depart 

ment or office thereof. But this only gives the means neers 

sary and proper; and I have claimed the right to such as are 
most convenient and appropriate withit the limits of express 
prohibition. We must therefore inquire, whatis the true mean- 
ing of the words necessary and proper in the connection ii 
which they stand in that clause. The word necessary is the 
stricter term; about the word proper there can be no dispute 

I will therefore leave this, as equivalent to the term appropri- 
ate, and discourse only on the term necessary. This word, ar 
it stands in the clause quoted, must have its wieaniny explained 
in one or two ways: it either means irdispensably necessary, 
that is, somethme for Which no equivalent or substitute can be 
found, or tt Means something most convenient or conducive to 
the main object. That it does not mean indispensably neces- 
sary, will, I think, be concedes, when it is recollected that in 
the exercise of several of the powers, and in the performance 
of severai of the duties of the Government, there are many dil 

ferent means, any of which will answer the purpose, with «ij 

ferent degrees of convenience; but there being several means, 
either of which would answer, neither is indispensable. Some 
one is indispensable, certainly; fer, without some means, the 
yower cannot be exercised, nor the duty be performed at al! 

3ut neither of several things can be considered indispensable, 
when either will answer the same end: because, dispensing 
with either, some other can be resorted to. The indispen- 
sable necessity goes no farther than the adoption of some one 
of the many means Which may be adequate to the end; but in 
the selection between the several sorts of means capable of an- 
swering the purpose, you can enly be governed by considera 
tions of greater convenience and propriety, Give the clause the 
construction contended for, admit that no particular means can 
be used unless it be indispensab!y necessary, and you can use 
none at all in cases where several different means exist; because 
whichever you select is not indispensably necessary, s# long as 
there are others which could be used when the selected means 
are dispensed with. 

Take, for example, the taxing power. What a variety of 
means there are of laying and collecting taxes! Neither of 
these is indispensably necessary to the exercise of the pows! 
foreither will answer. I, then, you can use only such as ts 
indispensably necessary; if you have no discretion, no right to 
sclect, you can use neither, and your power cainot be exercised 
So of keeping and disbursing the public meney, the question 
now under consideration. This Sub-Treasury bill is proposed 
as means; it is not indispensable, because there are other 
means of doing the same thing. The State banks are notindis 
pensable for this purpose. because there are still other means by 
which it can be effected. Not at liberty to choose, restricted 
to the use of that mean only which is indispensable, there be- 
ing none such, you can use none, and the public money cannot 
be keptatall. Itmustnow be apparcnt that the word mecessu7y 
is not used in the strict and narrow sense coutenced tor; and it 
follows that the only and most restricted practical construction 
which can be given to this part of the Constitution is, that 
Congress has power to adopt necessary and praper means of 
exercising the powers granted, and of performing the dutics 
imposed upon it, and that, in the adoption of those means, they 
are to select such as are most convenient and appropriate. 

I mean not to contend, nor need [ contend, forthe broad cen 
struction of the terms “general welfare,” as used either in the 
preamble or the first clause of the S:h section of the Constitu- 
tion, against which the Senator has protested. LTadmit, nay, I 
insist, they are limited by the subsequent specifications of pow- 
ers, and can justly be held to import no more than a declarauon 
of the ent and object for which the specific grants ef power are 
to be used; in other words, they are declaratory of the nature ot 
the trust. What I contend for is, that the several specific grants 
of powers carry along with thera the right to use necessary anil 
proper means for their execution; and that these terms neces- 
sary and proper, as used ii the Constitution, are not to be, and 
cannot be, construed in a sirict and narrow sense, but are, 4: 
there used, within the express restrictions, equivalent to most 
convenient andappropriate. I shill use, however, these terms 
general welfare in their declaratory scuse, to deduce from them 
certain obligations of duty on the part of this Government tn the 
selection of the most convenien! and anopropriate means for ex 
ercising its specific powers. Of this hereafier 

Having now established the pieliminary points, [ recur to the 
particular objections to the constirmiional power to pass the sub 
stitute for the bill, as urged in the argument of the Senator from 
South Carolina,[Mr. Carnoun.] He asserts, in the first place, 
that this Government has no right, constitutionally, to make the 
contract or arrangement with the banks for the safe-keeping ol 
the public money, as proposed by t! © substitute; and, holding 
up the Constitution, be eemands tt: pecific grant of power 
to make this arrangement be shov.». Now, in reply, Tsay itis 
not claimed as a separaie, independent power; it is claimed only 
as a mean incidental io the collection and disbursement of re- 
venue, and as such dees most undoubtedly belong to this Go- 
vernment, and isa more convenient and appropriat? mean of 
doing the same thing, namely, keeping and disbursing the pub- 
lic money, than this Sub-Treasury bill. The inquiry might be 
retorted, by asking where can be found in the Constitution a 
specification of the power to establish all the machinery pro 
posed by this bill? Nowhere; there are no such specifications; 
it can be claimed and exercised only as incidental, as a mead; 
and the only question is, whether it be a more convenient end 
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appropriate mean; and that it is not so convenient ox appropri- 
ate as the arrangement proposed by the substitute will be ap- 
parent to any one Who takes the trouble to inquire into the in- 
jeriority of the security for the public money thereby afforded, 
ant to reflect upon the fatal effects of its adoption upon the 
“general welfare” of the country. If we have not power to en- 
ter into this arrangement with the banks to use them as means 
of managing our fiscal concerns, unless a specifie grant of pow- 
er to that effect can be shown in the Constitution, whence comes 
the power to contract for carrying the mail, or to carry the mail 
atall?) ‘The Constituion gives you in terms simply the power 
‘co establish post offices and post reads;” thatis all; and yet, un 
der this graut, you make contracts with individuals and corpe- 
rations for carrying your mail, and Lave established ail the im- 
mense machinery of the Post Office Department. Whence 
your power to make all the other thousand contracts, continual- 
ly being made for supplies of various sorts, and for the per- 
formance of various services for Government? All these, as 
well as the power to make the proposed arrangement with the 
banks, result to (he Government as incidental to the several 
classes of powers to which they relate, and which are specifical- 
ly granted. They are necessary as means of executing those 
powers—are Claimed and exercised on that ground; and if the 
power to use means not specified and detailed in the Constitu- 
tion for the administrauon of the granted powers, and per- 
formance of duties enjoined, are now to be denied, all the opera- 
tiors of Gover ament mustcome to astand,. 

The Senator again denies the right to make general deposites 
of the public revenue in a bank, and quotes in support of this 
position, tie Clause Hext the last in the 9th section, first article 
of the Coustitudon, which is inthese words: “No money shall 
be drawn froin the ‘Preasary, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by liw; and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expen tures of all public money shall be publish. 
ed from time to tirve.”? TTew is a general deposite of the pub. 
lic mowey in a bank an infraction of this clause?) When we 
mike a deposite in bank,a general deposite, we are putting 
money info the Treasury, not drawing it out. Ne expenditure 
of the mouey tsihereby made or authorized. Itis placed there 
forsale-Keeping. is passed to ihe creditof the Government on 
the books of the bank, an! co remaii.s until itis drawn out or 
disbursed ia Consequence of appropriations made by law; or is 
transferre:! (o some more Convenient point for the purpose of 
beingso disposed of. The bank 1s your agentto keep safely, 
aad return whenever called upun law/ully, the money deposited 
with 1; itis always there and always subject to your order, and 
therefore always iv the Treasury. Being in bank it is not 
separated irom the business and trade of the country, but in- 
stead of lying dead and useless to every body until wanted in 
the course of your expenditures, they so keep it as to make it 
in the intervel useful and conducive to the general good; yet 
it isno’ drain from the Treasury or expended. The terms 
drawn from the Treasury as used in the clause quoted, sigui- 
fy plainty to expend, to part with, to appropriate in payment, 
or cluerwise apply on Government account; and the whole 
clause la litended merely as a restraint upon the dirbursement 
of the public money. And can asum of money be said to be 
to your crediton the books of a solvent 
ol; itis in the Treasury. All money of the 
Government, the hands or custody of any agent who may be 
appointed to take care of and keep it, is in the Treasury,a 
term not used to designate a particular place or building, but 
the treasure actually in the possession of Government and its 
agents, subject to disbursement. But it is argued the banks 
discount upon these deposites, and they are therefore drawn 
fromthe Treasury. What has the Treasury to do with the dis- 
counts mate by the bauks? They have undertaken to keep 
your moury sately, and on depostie. With them itis always 
subject io your order. What though in consequence of these 
deposiies they do lecd more to their customers than they other- 
wise World?) Epis theie own alfair, and whether they keep the 
funds intvusied to them in vaulis, or in the hands of their cus- 
tomers, it cannot be said to amount to an expenditure of the 
public money, or any infracvon of the ciause of the Cons‘itu- 
lien quoted; thes are responsible for the safety of the money, 
however or wh r they inay keep it, and itis still so much 
io your credit in their hands as your agents, subject to the order 
of Govervinent (or disbursement, and therefore in the Treasu- 
ry, not drawn from it, Tam not now arguing asto the liability 
of banks to diminish their secuiity or satety as depositories by 
loo great an extension of their discounts; that is another ques- 
tion. What I have said was to show thatthe discounts or loans 
made by banksin which public money was deposited do not 
amount to 4 drawing of money from the Treasury. If aremo- 
val from any particular place, or transfer from hand to hand 
of the money of the Government, be to draw money from the 
Treasury, then all your trausters from place to place as conve- 
nience may require for future disbursement, are unconstitu- 
tional. Then, when money is once collected, it must never be 
touched or moved on any pretence whatever, either to provide 
for its greater salety, or for any other purpose, * but in conse- 
quence of appropriadions made law.”? Such a construction 
can never obtain, and, uaul itdors, our rightto make general 
deposites of the public revenue in bavks remains unquestiona- 
ble, as ithas been hitherto unquestioned, 

It iv again argued by the Senator (Mr. CaLuown] as another 
constitutional objecuion to the substitute, that this Government 
has no right to treat bank notes a8 Money in its fiscal transac- 
tions, anlimpart to them receivability in payment of its dues. 
It isdiflicult to meet and combat in argument a proposition so 
plainiy untenable, and so contrary to all our habits of thought, 
and the accustomed course of things. This position needs but 
to be siated, it seems to me, to be rejected; yet it has been 
earnesily and most eloquently asserted and reasoned upon by 
the Senator. Is it not necessarily incident to the power to lay 
and collect taxes, that you should prescribe the medium in 
which pay:uent is to be made? Is that mediumany where pre- 
seribedin che Constitution? Does the Constitution any where 
say that you shail receive nothing but silver and gold in the 
payment of dues to Government? And when you by law require 
that no: hing but silver and geld shall be received in such pay 
ment, are you not prescribing a medium of payment, and exer- 
cising (he very power you would be exercising if you autho- 
rized the receipt of bank paper, or any thing else? Does it not 
strike the mind 6fevery man with irresistible force, that the 
creditor to whom a debt is payable, be that creditor a natural 
person, or body corporate or politic, may at pleasure relax the 
rigor of the obligation upon the debtor, and receive in payment 
that which it is more convenient for the debtor to pay. TI agree 
that equal justice requires that all contributions made by num 
bers of persons for a comimen purpose should be regulated by 
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principles of equality, and should be paid by all in a medium 
of equal value. It is in conformity to this principle of equal 
justice that your Constitution requires your taxes to be unifurm 
throughout the United States. 

But this does not prove that you cannot receive bank notes in 
payment of those taxes; it only proves that, if received, you 
must see that such as you do receive in one place are equally 
valuable with those received in another; an equality of value 
which I shall presently attempt to show does not, and will not, 
exist, even in your gold and silver coin itself, at different points, 
unless you perform what I consider one of your most impor- 
tant duties, namely, to regulate the curiency and exchanges of 
the country. Butthe Senator argues that if bank notes are re- 
ceived, the Government might, upon the same principle, select 
tobacco as a medium of payment to itself, and thence deduce 
the right to regulate that staple in various ways. They could 
not, under that pretence, claim the right to regulate the article 
any further than a imparted receivability to it is payment of 
their dues, that is, they might prescribe the quality and condi- 
tiun of the article itself, and the weight, size, shape, and mate- 
rial of the hogshead or package which they would receive, but 
there their power would end; they could not assume any con- 
trol over, nor regulate, in any way, that which the producers 
might see fit to dispose of otherwise; and so far from being 
alarmed at the suggestion that Government might make tobacco 
the medium for the payment of the public dues, I am disposed 
to think the pianters in Maryland (to whom the paymeut of 
taxes in tohacco is not a new idea) would have no sort of objec- 
tion to such a regulation. As one of them, I say for myself, I 
should be glad of it, for it would occasion an increased demand 
for our commodity, and of course render it more profitable to 
the grower. 

Toe Senator says it is unconstitutional to receive bank 
notes in payment of publicdues. I doubt not such is sincerely 
his opinion, or he would not have advanced it; and such being 
his opinion, though I differ with him, I claim on that ground, 
his vote against this Sub-Treasury bill. He would not, cer- 
tainly, knowing!y vote for an unconstitutional measure; and 
he conscientiously believes it to be unconstitutional to receive 
bank notes in payments to the Treasury; he cannot, therefore 
vote for any law authorizing their recepuon, and has urced 
earnestly, in debate, that objection to the substitute. Now, this 
very Sub-Tieasury bill contains a provision in the 23d section 
authorizing or permitting the receipt of bank notes in payment 
of portions of the public dues, for six years to come; he cannot, 
therefore, consistenUy with his own position, assumed in this 
very debate, vote for this bill; and although he may, on that 
and other grounds, vote against the substitute, he must on that 
ground, at least, vote with me against the bill. For constitu- 
tional principles are stubborn things, and cannot be maie to 
yield to considerations of expediency: when a proposition is 
once admitted or proved to be unconstitutional, there is, or 
ought to be, an end of it. 

Having now disposed of all the constitutioual objections 
which have been urged, I pass to the affirmative proposition, 
that it is the imperative duty of this Governinent to see that 
the country is provided with a currency, sound, safe, and well 
regulated. Tis obligation, or duty, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, is now denied by the dominant party, and though claim- 
ed and acted upon by the late Administration, throughout its 
whole career, it is now proposed to repudiate it by the bill be- 
fore the Senate; and the people of the country are, we are told, 
in this respect, to take care of themselves, Government can do 
nothing. LT assert this obligation as resulting from the very na- 
ture ard object ofour Union as well as being indispensable to 
the performance of several! of the duties expressly imposed by 
the Constitution. By the tenth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, power over these matters Is prohibited to the 
States. They are forbidden to“coin money; emit bills of cre- 
dit; make any thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of 
debts;’’? and by a previous clause of that instrument (the Sch of 
the 8th section) power is given to Congress “to coin money, and 
regulate the value thereo!,”’ &c. Thusthe whole subject is, 
by express words, taken from the States and vested in this Go- 
vernment. For what purpose was this done? Plainly and ob- 
viously for the sake of uniformity throughout the ceuntry, and 
to avoid the evils and inconveniences to the whole people of 
currencies local! and of unequal values. 

By the clause of the Constitution last quoted, you are autho- 
rized and required to regulate the value of money How is 
this to be done? Can it be possible that any one will contend 
tha: this duty is fulfilled by fixing the denominations of your 
coin, and prescribing the proportions of alloy and pure metal, 
of which each piece shall consist?) These are not the sole tests 
ofits value, they afford proof to every one who receives a 
piece of your coin of a particular denomination, and stamped 
Ina particular way, of the quantity of constituent materials 
in that piece; but its vaiue is not thereby regulated; the value 
may, and dows, notwithstanding this, vary with change of cir- 
cumstances. This is the mere coinage, not the recuiation ef 
the value ef your money. You are required to do beth, “to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof.” ‘This last you 
cannot do without regulating the whole currency, every thing 
which circulates and is used as money, and bringing the whole 
to some fixed and uniform standard. 

It is the money value of your coin you are required to regu- 
late by the Constitution; the words being “to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof.”” The value of bullion you have no 
authority to regulate, and could not regulate, had you the autho- 
rity and disposition to make the attempt; that depends upon the 
markets of the world, and must be left to be regulated by them. 
Bat the value of your money, coin and paper, you not only have 
the authority to regulate, but you are expressly enjoined to re- 
gulate it. Tothisend, ample and varions means are at your 
commani, and it is precisely becau-e you do not and will not 
perform this duty, that yo#f coin does not now citculate as mo- 
ney, and is used simply asanarticle of merchandise; and this 
condition of things will continue to exist, and ail the attendant 
evils and inconveniences will progressively increase, until this 
Government shall abandon its present pernicious policy, and 
exercise the power with which it was clothed for the beneficial 
purpose of furnishing to this whole Republic a uniform stand- 
ard of value. Ihave already stated that the value of your com 
cannot be regulated or rendered uniform for purposes of money 
or currency unlessthe paper, or that which circulates along 
with it, an } arcane the same functions, be also regulated. It 
being your — to regulate the value of money, it follows, even 
ifit is admitted that bank notes are not money, yet being in fact 
a part of the currency, and perfurming the functions of mor.ey, 
you mustregulate them. You wil! not, accomplish this by ef- 
Orts todestroy; by favor, by imparting confidence, they could 








now easily be restored to the condition of convertibility into 
coin, at the pleasure of the holder, and a near approximation to 
uniformity soon follows. ‘To complete the work, domestic ex- 
changes must be regulated, and to this the local banks are not 
and cannot be made fully competent. Again’ it has been ar 

gued, and especially by the Senator from North Carolina, {Mr 

STRANGE, | that taxes are required by the Constitution to be unt- 
ferm, and hence he draws conclusions in favor of the passage 
of this billand a purely metallic currency. It is with this as 
with several other of the constitutional positions assumed on the 
other side. Far from furnishing an argument in their favor, it 
fortifies our views of the question, and illustrates the utter in- 
compatibility with the genius, powers, and duties of this Go- 
vernment, of the measures now proposed, and the results to 
which they inevitably lead. The bill contemplates the ultimate 
receipt of nothing but gold andsilver coin in payment of public 

dues, and leaving the paper currency of the country to time, 
chance, and accident. The paper of the banks, then, may con- 
tinue to circulate, at variously depreciated rates, in different 
quarters, as chance or accident may direct; se long as it conti- 
nues inconvertible, there will be no coin in circulation with it, 
Coin, used or bought and sold in the market, as bullion, will be, 
like other mercantile commodities, subjectto the usual fluetua- 
tiens of price, occasioned by the relations existing at the time 
and place, between demand and supply. There being nene in 
circulation as money, the Government debtor will have to go 
intothe market whenever a payment to Government is to be 
made, to purchase, at whatever price it is tobe obtained, (most 
probably ata price suddenly advanced in consequence, if his 
payment is large, of the demand created by his own wants.) 
the amount of dollars he has to pay. And thus it may, and 
will happen, that on the same day one debtor to Government 
will be compelled to pay twenty-five percent. more for a given 
amount due to Government, in one quarter ofthe country, than 
his fellow debtor will have to pay for the same amount in ano 

ther. This will be an admirable specimen of the untiormity of 
taxation ! 

But suppose the other eflect is produced by the bill, of which 
I shall speak presently, namely, the destruction ofall banks, and 
that you have a purely metallic currency only: wall your taxes 
then be collected in amedium of uniform value?) Will not that 
uniformity be destroyed by the unsettled and ever-varying rates 
of exchange? and the inequality be exactly In proportion as the 
rate of exchanse with other quarters of the country is favorable 
or otherwise to the place where payment is made? So, in neither 
event can this requisition of the Constitution be complied with, 
if the measure proposed is adopted. 

Again; it is made by the Constitution the duty of this Go. 
vernment “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, an | 
among the several States.’ Can this duty be fulfilled withou 
so regulating the actual currency, the great nerve of con - 
merce, as to give to it a fixed, steady, and uniform value 
througheut the wholecountry?) Can commerce be regulated, 
can its operations be equal, fair, and just, unless the chief in- 
strument for carrying it on, the medium of exchange and pay- 
ment, be of uniform value?) Why were the States forbulden 
by the Constitution to pass tender laws, or eny lass impairing 
the obligation of contracts, but that such ac s on their part might 
disturb values and impede the just and fair operations of eo. 
merce among the States? And will not local, unregulated, 
and variously deprec:. ted currencies | ave the same pernicious 
effect? 

The duty “to regulate commerce among the several States" 
implies, in my judgmen‘, thet you should regulate, control and 
a just Ils Operations according to the prine ples of pustice as d 
equity. That you should take care, by this regulation, that the 
citizens of every * ta ¢ should be enabled to obtain each bis tair 
and just proportion ef the benefits and advantages derivable 
from the sale or exchange of their several productions and 
commodities to ox with the citizens of another State, without 
unequai burdens or discrimina ing charges of a y kind; that 
persons carrying on this commerce shart not be deprived o¢ 
robbed of any portion of the value of their commocith s, either 
by the directaction of the State authority, or by any contriyv 
ance of sharpers, shavers, or money deal rs, operating with oi 
upon unsound, depreciated currencies, unregulated exchang s, 
and th like. To the end that this reculation, this equalization 
of the benefits and advantages of commerce ameng the sever | 
States michtbe secured to all, the States themselves have con 
sented io be shorn of portions of their sovereign power, have 
ported with their authority over the subject, and placed it in 
your hands as the common agent of all, to be exercised for the 
common object. It may be said that this duty of the Govern- 
n ent isfulfi led so long as the States abstain, or are prevented 
from encumbe ing this commerce by discrimineting axes or 
the like; but, lask what essential difference does it make to 
the farmer, or other producer of a marketable commedity, 
whether he paysten ortwenty per cent. by — of tax directly 
to the 8 a’e in which he sells, or through which be carries his 
produce to mark: t, or pays the same amount to s arpers, ewind- 
lers, or shavers, un‘er the names ef discounts upon the currency 
or differences of exchange? Ishould think he would more wil- 
lingly submit to a discriminating tax impo ed by State autho- 
rity, because that wou d general'y be known, fixed, and certain 
and therefore be a matter in reference to whch he coull make 
his calculations before he left his home; but the chargea of 
shavers and exchange brokers are always uncertain and varia- 
ble; ti ings about which no calculations can be made before- 
hand, and liabie to be increased in proportion to the necess:\ies 
of those having to submit to them. To regulate commerce 
among the several States, then, to perform that duty according 
to the spirit and object with which it wasgiven y.u in charge, 
you must, as means, regulate and give uniformity of value tw 
the actual currency of the country, without ths, yeu cannot 
“egtablish justice,” and you will stop short of the effectuation 
of one great good contemplated by the institut.on of Uus CGo- 
verninent. I thinkit may now be fairly assumed, from all that 
has been said, of the duty on the part of this Government “:o 
reculate the value of money,’”’ to see that “taxes shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States,” and “to regulate com- 
merce among the severai Siates,”’ {hat itisa duty imposed hy 
each and all of these to regulate the actual currency of the coun 
try, and to take care that itis sound, safe, and of uniform value, 
asa necessary means, without which neither of those exi.ress 
grants of power can be faithfully exercised, to the attainment 
of the ends designed. : : 

Let us now inquire how it is proposed to fulfil this duty. The 
bill under discussion, far from attempting to fulfil it, is an ex- 
press abandonment of it altogether. It (the bill) proposes not 
only to do nothing for the country and the people, but to do 
woree than nothing. Its principles and policy, if carried out 
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must have the eflect of greatly augmenting existing difficulties 
and distress, and of rendering the present confusion in the ex- 
chaness and curreney of the country more confounded, It will 
destioy what remains ofcredit aid confitence; it will eiuer re 
move from circulation enurely ell bank paper, and force the 
country through ecenes of ruin and suffermg, of which what 
now exietsia but a faint and distant outline, to a purely metal- 
lic currency. Or, should the necessities of the people compel 
scoutinuance among them of the use of bank pom as @ Cur- 
rency, the resumption of apecie payments by the banks must 
Le postp@oed to seme period beyond the contunuance of such a 
policy; for it ie idie to think of banks resuming specie payments, 
and continuing to do business in the face of the discredit thus to 
be thrown upon them by the Government, and the factitious 
value imparted to coin by us exclusive receivability in pay 
mont of public dues. Commerce must languish, droop, ond 
perish, and with commerce will eok aleo manufactures and 
egricuiiure; for commerce circulates the produci« of both, gives 
then) value, and oringa to those yed in thege pussies che 
tair rewards of thear toll andindastry. Without hes etd what 
becomes Of tue eu pius productions of the farmec and pianter! 
They perieh: they rot upon hie hinds; they brog no additional 
ouptort or enjoyment to hinmaeill o rifamliy Reaping no re- 
ward, how soon will the farmer ¢.0 cultivate more than 
enough of these things which his iarm will produce than ar 
necessary tor Lisown consumption? The same cause will have 
he samme effect upon che exertione of the meclanic and the ma- 
wutacturer, Whata beauttiui state of things’ How rapidly 
weshall be approaching the golden age, hard money, and bac- 
rw | 

Etloris have been made to excite prejudice 
and manutacture 
aqriculturtate, t 
sure, and they aie lob 
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zainst merchants 
re; appeal after appeal has been made to the 
he cullivators of the eoil, In favor ot this mea 
taught to believe that there exists be 
dthe other classes of society, especially the mer- 
chante aod marulacturers, hosu'e or adversary interesta. Lam 
wun agnculturist; bE live and support my iamily ex* usively by 
cultivacng the earth; and no one could have highest motives of 
interes! and duty to guard that interest with scrupulous care than 
myrell, yet, far from saying that commerce and manufactures, 
or commercial men, @te to be viewed as hostile to tic farmer’s 
interests, Lean view them only as co laborers with liu—as in- 
dispensable assistants, 

Wuy was the regulation of commerce so carefully provided 
for in the Conatittuuon! The framers of that instrument were, 
for the most part, agriculturaliets; (he great interest of the coun- 
try atthat day, as at this, was, and is, agricultural; aad the recu 
lauion 0) commerce was provided for, because it was essential 
te thal great interest that it should be carried on, aid essential 
to the protection of the farmer that it should be regulated. The 
poliey of this bill abandons that regulation in a osost essential 
particular, and it is by want of the performance of this duty to 
regu that farmets may expe t to suffer. Commerce and 
ure handmaids of agriculture, and among the 
sirvagest of the many strange things of the present day, are the 
unreasonable jes oustes and prejudices excited against those 
who carry thesn on, and especially against the merchants, a class 
of men, Gand i is as a clasa only that I speak of them,) who are 
the avenis and servanisef the other great classes of society, 
chiefly of the favmers and cultivators of the soil; men whose 
beat interest il is Lo serve us faithfully and well, who grow with 
our growth and suengthen with our strength; who live by minis. 
tering oour wants, and who, in this country, have, by their 
skill, heir high hepor and great enterprise, been the wonder and 
amazement of the world. 

Manufactures, too, have been denounced. Yeas, sir, we were 
srave'y toli the other day by the Senator from North Carolina, 

vic. SrRANGK | Lot the country was not benefited by manu- 
scturos, FP did uo. at tirat believe my ears, until the Senator 
repea olhis remark with emohasis. What, the country not 
vw ced by manufactures! Would the Senatur have us go 
a state of avsviute barbarism? The country not bene- 
ted vy manufactures! Not benefiued by the conversion of 
ve crude elements around us into the comforts, Conveniences, 
and enjoyments of life! Would the Senator have us Import 
from abroad our bricks and lime for building? our tar, turpen- 
tine, and jumber, of which, where I live, we get a great deal 
trom North Carolina, and we are very glad to get it, too, think- 
mg Ourselves beneiitiod thereby; and | apprehend the people of 
Norch Carolina think themselves benefitted by supplying us, or 
they would notdo so’ Would he have us go baresheaded and 
bare-ftooted, exceptas wo could purchase hats and shoes from 
torei countries} Would he have us ride bare-backed, or go 
pare-becked ourselves, except as we could procure saddles or 
coate from foreign ceuntries? Would he have the farmer, the 
cultivators of the earth, depend upon foreign countries for their 
pleughs, their hoes, and other implements? Were this the case, 
I fear there would be but litve hope of ever creating such a 
balance of trade in our favor as would bring specie enough into 
the country to supply the Sub-Treasury vaults. Tsay nothing 
about protective tarifis; whether the country is benefitted by 
high rates of protective duties is one auestion; whether it is or 
has been benefitted by manufactures is another anda very dif. 
ferent question, Strange as all these things may appear, they 
are not half eo strafige or starding as other effects to be produ- 
ced by this bill. [tas by some contended that itis to produce a 
return to an exclusive metaliic currency, and such a return, itis 
affirmed, will be beneficial to the poor men of the country. 
There could not be a greater error; in proportion as you reduce 
the whole amount of circulating medium, you depress the price 
of labor and a! the products of industry; and he benefits by such 
erations who already has large sums of money boarded, not 
» who has it to acquire by labor. The wealthy capitalist will 
venefit by a destruction of all currency but gold and silver coin, 
mt the email farmer or laboring man. When you shall have 
inivhed from circulaguon three fourths of the present currency, 
te will be as difficult to obwin one dollar as it Rew is, or lately 
was, toobtain four, ‘The farmer must consequently give four 
times as tnuch of the products of his industry, the sinews and 
museles of (he laboring man must be strained four times as hard 
to earn adoliaras before And to whose benefit does this ad- 
‘itenal labor andtoitennte? To the benefit of him who has his 
hoards of gold, the wea thy capitalist and the salaried officer! 

The Senator frum North © yrolina who first ad treased the Se- 
nate (Mr. Brown] stated that mi resisting this Sab-Treasury 
bill, we were contending for the interests of the banks, and 
Lb egainet die interests of the people. The reverse is our pe- 

m We are strugghod to chield and save the peop'e and 
men ht ie adinitted that the debt due by the people of 
the counury to Woe banks at thia time is aboa' four hundred 


and seventy-five millions of dollars, Suppose by tus bil! you 
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drive from circulation all bank paper, 
currency will of course be thereb 
much more, in amount. What effect so great a reduction of 
the ordinary supply of toney, or circulation, isto have upon 
prices of all kinds, none cun tell; but most certainly it wil! re- 
duce them in amuch greater proportion. But grant that they 
will be reduced only inthe same proporuon, say three-fourths, 
then it will requi: three timesas much of the property and la- 
bor of the people («the debt to the banks, as it now wonld, 
or as was contem)\a'ec when the debt was contracted; or in 
other words, the deli t the banks will in effect be reduced 
fourteen hundred and twenty-five millions; for property now 
worth that sum will be re juired to pay the debt it sold at the 
reduced rates. The vanks will have a rich harvest truly, in 
their collections. They will be amply compensated for being 
compelled to cease their operations, by beIng enabled to appro- 
priate to their own use (he fruits of the honest industry of tie 
country for yearsand years back,in the shape of improved 
farma, comfortable buildiscs, and other property, sold to satis- 
fy emall arrearsdue by t'e oppressed and ruined debtors. 
Who are these debtors? Noi the richand wealthy, they are on 
the other side of the account. The debtors are the men of 
limited meaner: the s nal! jarmers, the industrious, the active 
and eoterprisice portions of the community; you annihilate the 
curcucy, you compel the bans to collect the debts due them 
incohk,. acd wide-epread and incalculable ruin must be the con- 
sequence. And yet we are told, that we who would arrest all 
this, whoare striving to prevent it, are sustaining the banks 
against the people. 

No, sir, it is net the banks thatare to suffer; it is not for them 
or their interests we are contending. They will profit by being 
forced (o collect their deb\s under such circumstances. The 
moneyed capitalists, too, will be the great gainers, of whom 
imany an Ope now sits waich ug the progress of this bill, like a 
vulture upon his perch, ready to pounce upon the covey be- 
neath 

Pass the bill; then will be their time, and the great body of 
the people must become victims. Deep, indeed, must be the 
delusion of these who wil! not believe the yeomanry of this 
country have intelligence enough to understand, and, under- 
standing, have courage enough indignantly to Cenounce the 
whole scheme. But we are told as the bank paper is with- 
drawn from circulation, specie will flow in to supply its place. 
Will it; from whence? Wil! any body give it to you? No; 
t'en you must buy il; you must give an equivalent for it. 
Where are your means to purchase the vast amount requir d to 
supply all your circulation and to maintain values, when your 
bank paper shall have been all destroyed? The supply, if ob- 
tained atall, must come from foreign countries. ‘The quantity 
you will require is not lees than three hundred millions ot dol- 
at Let us look at the amount ef your exports and imperts 
for a year er two back, aud see what surplus you have, or are 
likely to have, wherewith to purchase, and cause to flow in this 
immense amount of specie. By the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it appears thatthe amount of imports into the 
country for 1836, was $189,''S0,035, froma which we must deduct 
the amount of foreign merchandise exported, amounting to 
$21,716,260, and there remainsas the amount ofimports from 
foreign countries, and entering into the consumption of this 
country, the sum of $165,233.675. The amount of our demes- 
tic productions, exported during the same year, by same report, 
is $106,916,680, so you fell in arrears $61,316,995; and making 
the most liberal allowances for profits on trade, differences in 
reduction, etc. you were still in debt for your supplies, and had 
ceriainly nothing left to buy specie with that year In 1837, by 
samme report, your imports from foreign countries amounted to 
$140,852 980. Deduct as befo.e amount of foreign merchandise 
exported $21,722,861, and you have $129,130,119 as the amount 
of foreign importations entering into domestic consumption in 
this year. Your exports of domestic produce of all sorts 
amounted to $95,183,199, leaving you in debt for this year also, 
apparently to the amount of $33,916,920, so that you had not, 
make every allowance for profits, e'c. any thing in the year 1€37 
either, to purchase specie with. From this it appears that the 
amount of dem ic produets mrytt he greatly incre ased, or the 
habits of vur pe ple sa alter. | dispense with the use of a 
large part of the foreign pretuctions they have been accustomed 
to use and enjoy, before we can have any surplus to purchase 
specie to fill up the channels of oue circulation, How many 
years it will take s0 to inerease our domestic productions or 
alter the habits of our peopie itis Impossible to tell; but if you 
suppose, and it is an extravagant supposition, rendered doubly 
so by the severe triai the country will be passing through, that 
by self-denials and hard work we so manage as to reduce our 
consumption and increase our surplus production one-half the 
whole amount of our consumption of foreign imports for 1837, 
or sixty millions annually, and apply this whole difference to 
the procurement of specie, it will require five years to obtain 
the amount necessary; long before the expiration of which time, 
the collection of debts will have done its work of ruin upon all, 
however industrious or meritorious, who now owe even small 
balances. And after the country shall have passed through all 
this, the suffering and injustice shall all have been endured, and 
you have your supply of gold and silver, what warrant have you 
that it will abide with you? None whatever. The first change 
in the tide of foreign commerce, the first extraordinary demand 
that future occurrences may occasion for it abroad, will carry it 
away more rapidly than it came. 

It has been said by some Senaters, and particularly by the 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Garnovn,] that the bill 
will wot destroy the banks or bank netes but will leave them 
stil! to circulate aslocal currency. Upon that I have before 
commented, and willhere only adil, ¢hat such cannot be the 
case under the operation of this bill, unless necessiy forces 
them to circulate, as at present, an irredeemable, inconvertible 
paper money, subject to all the evils of excessive augmenta- 
tion, various degrees of depreciation, insecurity, an” injusiice, 
before pointed out. What then is to be done? Jiestore the 
credit system-—restore to the country a sound, safe, and regu 
lated paper medium of uniform value, and always Convertible 
into gold or silver, at the pleasure of the holder—restore that 
which we had, and of which we havebeen deprived by a long 
series of unwise and pernicious experiments. C ase the war 
upon the banking institutions of the country, extend to them 
the siniles of coulidence, let them operate to their legitimate 
ends, namely, te give to credit, within safe limits, the advan- 

* tages of capital—to give to intelligence and industry, though 
coupled with pover'y, the means of acquiring independence. 
We want p t2a exclusive specie currency, it is unsuited to our 
condition, unsuited to our wide exiended country. Its ey pen- 
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immense Cost for interest annually is wo heavy a drawback uj. 
on our prosperity, when the same functions can be better and 
more cheaply performed in other respects without it. The say. 
ing to the country, in the course of a few years, by the use of a 
paver mediuro, is amazing to one who has not thought or taken 
the trouble to make a calculation upon the subject. I have 
taken the pains to make some calculations upon this poini. | 
will state them. Assuming three for one to be, under ordinary 
circumstances, a safe relatisn between bank issues aud the me- 
talic basis upon which they rest, and this appears to be gen. 
era!ly admitted to be correct, Jet us suppose $400,000,000 to be 
the amount of circulating medium required by the country; 
then, if you use paper, properly regulated, you will require 
on!y $100,000,000 of coin;.the oiher three hundred millions is 
mate up of paper which cosis the country nothing. 

‘To the country, then, there is a saving of the interest upon 
these $300,000,000; calculate this interest at six per cent. per 
annum, and compound it only once in a year, (a rate much 
slower than the actual accumulations from capital employed 
in mest ofthe active pursuits of our country,) and you have, in 
the course of twenty-five years, the enormous sum of 
$574,473,055, as the amount saved in interest only, by the use 
ofa nixed currency, though regulated and kept always con- 
vertble into coin; a sum which, immense as it is, will cease to 
astonish when we look around upon the country and behold 
what have been the practical effects of the system during the 
last twenty years. The effects of the proposed wise policy of 
employing the dearest of all materials to eflect purposes which 
can be as well or better effected by much cheaper means, of in. 
dulging a ridiculous fondness for the glitter and jingle of gold 
and siiver, I willillustrate in another way: suppose two per- 
sons, I will say (wo young farmers, (because I like them, they 
are of my own kind.) have each five thousand dollars. The 
one in furnishing his house chooses to lay out his five thousand 
doiiarsin gold and silver plate: his tea services and his dinner 
services, his salvers and his candiesticks, all of precious metal, 
are rich and beautiful, and.-valuaole certainly, and they are 
usetul,too. The other having nosuch inordinate desire to have 
silver and gold always before his eyes, supplies himself for all 
these purposes with the materials of glass and crockery in 
common use, and which answer the purpose equally well, and 
many of them better, and deducting their cost from his five 
thousand dollars invests the balance in trade, in productive 
s'ocks, or another farm; observe the difference in their situa- 
tions after the expiration of twenty years. The first still has 
plate, a litte worn and somewhat lighter than at first, but he 
still has it, and if not diminished it is certainly not increased in 
value, nor has it produced him any thing, though it has served 
the purposes for which he procured it all the time. The other 
has the farm he purchased, itself probably more than doubled 
in value, and an accunulation of annual profits, at least two 
or three times greater than the worth of the plate. Your gold 
and silver gentleman will find, in the language of Dr. Franklin, 
that he has paid pretty “dearly for his whistle; and so shal! 
we if we are brought to a purely metallic currency. 

Thata mixed currency can be rendered safe and much more 
useful and convenient than one purely meta'lic needs no argu- 
ment to prove; nor need I reply to the argument that the banks 
are a heavy tax upon the community. He who borrows money 
trom a bank, and, using their notes, pays an interest for them, 
pays no more than the lawfulequivalent for the benefit or ser- 
vices rendered him. The notes are more convenient to him, 
answer his purposes as well or better than metal, and the 
whole country isa great gainer by dispensing with the use of 
so much coin, A paper medium, to be safe, must be always 
convertille into coin, at the pleasure of the holder. To pre- 
serve this convertibility, the propor‘ion of coin ‘o the amount 
ef issuesshould never be less than as one to three, to be in- 
creased, however, according to the indicia furnished by the 
rates of foreign exchange; issues, too,can always be guarded 
with certainty from excess, by reference to demands for coin, 
and the eflects of such issues upon domestic prices, when com- 
pared with relative prices in the commercial worid; any gene- 
ral tendeney to speculative rise in prices indicatinga redun 
dant circulation. Such a medium, soruarded and preserved, 
resting upon sufficient capital, and in sufficient quantity to ef- 
fect the great exchanges of the country, would relieve from the 
evils and inconveniences of either paper or coin, used separate: 
ly, and exclusively, and secure allthe advantages of hoth. It 
would be an immense saving to the country, in time and in mo- 
ney ; it would equalize and give uniformity to values and ex- 
changes, being itself of uniform value, circulating every where, 
and capable of quick, easy, and safe trnasmission. To have 
such a medium, there must be a common regulation, itself well 
and certainly regulated by laws vigilanuy and wisely adminis- 
tered; perhaps one of its safest guards would be a limitation 
upon its profits, removing temptation to excess. We have been 
forewarned, liowever, that there is no hope for such a currency, 
under the present Administration!! Thave to choose now be- 
tween the substitute offered by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives.) and the bill. Tshail certainly vote for the substitute. 
And here let me pause, to pay a just tribute to the honorable 
mover of that substitute, and its chief advocate, the Senator 
from New York, (Mr. TAtLMapGe.] They are entitled to, and 
will receive, the thanks of grateful country, for their indepen- 
dent and patriotic course in presenting and sustaining it. They 
have s.ood here during this debate as good and great men, strug: 
gling, not with “the storms of fate,” but with the storms of 
party. Their country will remember it. 

I shall give my vote in favor of this substitute, Lecause it 
holds out someihing of hope and promise to the country. I 
doubt its sufficiency. Ido not think it equal to the exigencies 
of the times, bur it will, at least, do some good; instead of with- 
ering powers, if proposes to extend the smiles of confidence to 
the moneyed ins'itutions of the land; it repudiates the idea ofa 
divorce, ofa separation of the Government in its fiscal transac- 
tions from the currency and business of the people. It mani- 
fests a solicitude for, a sympathy with the people, in the present 
deranged and embarrassed state of their circulating medium. 
Possib!y, the erent resources and energies of eur people may 
enable the business and commerce of the country to revive un- 
der it, and specie payments to be partially resumed, but it can 
never supply the great desideratum—a safe and stable cur- 
rency of uniform value for the whole country. This it is the 
duty of Government, by the proper exercise of its powers, to 
provide, and without the use of which, asa necessary mean: 
they cannct execate their trust according to its nature an 
spirit, They cannot so exercise their granted powers, as, with- 
out transcending prescribed limits, to make the whole tend in 
the grestest degree to the promotion of the “general welfare.” 


Mi, Presidest, | have poy mos imperfectly performed my 
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duty upon this occasion. Thave omitted much that I intended 
to have said, and much of what I have said has prebably been 
veiter said by those who have preceded me in the debate; anJ 
all, and more than ali I have omitted, will be better : aid by 
those who are to follow me, than it could have been by myself. 
1 have trespassed much longer upon the Senate than I sup- 
posed I should; they will pardon meforthat. Thave announced 
my purpose in relation to the questions before us, and I have 
given my reasons for it in the manner you have heard: this 
done, I shall now patiently abide the final result. I charge this 
Administration, however, with an abandonment of its duty to 
the American people, by the bill upon your table, and the policy 


which dictates it. And the people, sir, will drive home and 
rivet that charge. 


ba 


SPEECH OF MR. TALLMADGE, 
Or New York, 


In Senate, Saturday, June 30, 1838—Against the enlarge- 
ment of Executive patronage. 

Mr. Presipent: The pisposition of my honorable colleague 
considering the circumstances under which it is introduced, an 
the source [rom which it Comes, is the most extravrdinary I have 
ever known submitted to any legislative body; and let me assure 
the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. CritreNpDEN] that he is mista- 
hen in saying that my colleague is consistent in making this mo- 
tion, to repeal the twelve first sections of the deposite act, be- 
cause he voted originally against the bill. It is true, he voted 
against that bill in 1536. But, why did he vote against it?) Not 
because he was opposed to that portion which he now proposes 
ww repeal, but because he was opposed to what has been termed 
the distribution clause; that part which directed the surplus re- 
venues of the Goverument to be deposited with the States: this 
was the ground, aud the sule ground, upon which he epposed the 
bill, and finally voted against it. Had not this distribution 
clause been added, he would have been the foremost to sustain, 
by all the powers of his mind in argument, as well as by his vote 
on its final passage, the very portion of the act which he weuld 
now repeal. No, sir, his opposition to that bill was to that part 
of it which, by his present proposition, he consents to leave un- 
repealed, and still to rernain the law of the land! 

Mr. Presideat, who ever heard so extraordinary a proposition? 
What strange infatuation has seized my honorable colleague? 
What has become-of that prudence, and discretion, and sagaci- 
ty, which usually characterize his legislative action? Where is 
that far-reaching and cautious foresight \ which, in former 
times, he was enabled to adapt his measures so as to avoid disas- 
trous resulis? What has become of that nice balancing of po- 
litica! calculation, by which he was so distinguished in the more 
palmy days ofthe party? Gone, sir, gone; and gone, I fear, for 
ever. Tris isnot theact of his deliberate judgment. His feel- 
ings, under the excitement of the occasion, may dictate it, but his 
reason, when left to its own free exercise, Can never approve it. 
I fear he has yielded, too readily, his own better judgment to the 
hasty an! indiscreet suggestions of his friends. He tells us he 
cume here this morning with no intention of offering such a pro- 
position; but that be has been induced to do it by the advice of 
his friends. Sir, that advice has not been given on due reflec- 
tion —it is the sudden impulse, not of passion, but of feeling. I 
fear my honotable colleague and his friendty advisers have ta- 
ken too much to heart the disasters of the campaign which is 
just drawing to its close. I fear the death of three successive 
sub Treasury monsters in the other House, and one of their 
tender offspring here, has affected too sensibly the gentlemen’s 
nerves (o allow them to biing their deliberate judgments to the 
consideration of the monstrous proposition now before us. 
Sir, | an well assured that, had the gentlemen the benefit of 
one night's calm and dispassionate reflection, they would never 
consent to commit themselves in this manner before the coun- 
try. Because they cannot subject the treasures of the na- 
tion to Executive control by law, they are determined to 
give him that control without law; because they have not 
been able to impose their “disorganizing and revolutiena- 
ry’ measures upon an unwilling and resisting people, they 
have ‘letermined to place the whole money power of the Go- 
vernment inthe hands of the Executive, without even any of 
those restraints which the Sub Treasury scheme was supposed 
to throw aroun! it. Sir, itis the desperate act of desperate 
men. The Executive has led them from the straight-forward 
path of principle and duty, until they are lost and bewildered in 
th»: intricate mazes of his wild and visionary scheming. I can. 
not but persuade myself that they are convinced of their errors; 
but that, discarding the ethics of the Christian code, they feel 
it is too late to repent. They have gone too far to retreat. In 
the race they are running, it is with them, as in John Gilpin’s 
race, “neck or naught;’’ and. in regard to this policy, my col- 
league might say, with Macbeth: 


“I am in this 
S ept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as goo’er.”’ 


Such an act of political suicide I have never seen before. 
Such an act of folly and of madness I hope never to see again. 

Mr. President, let us look for one moment at my colleague’s 
peculiar position in reference to the proposition he has sub- 
mitted. That portion of the deposite act which he proposes to 
repeal was originally brought forward by himself. It was 
bronght forward in pursuance of the repeated and urgent re 
comimenations of President Jackson, that the custody of the 
public money should be regulated by law, and no longer left to 
Executive discretion or Executive agents. It was one of my col- 
Jeague’s own offspring, which he then nursed with alla parent’s 
fondness, and cherished with all a parent’s care. It is this 


dar ing child, which has already passed the dangerous period of 


boyhood and is fast approaching man’s estate, which his once 
doting father now discards, and wouldturn off upon the cold 


charity ofan unfeeling world, or have to perish by the hand of 


bim who gave him life and being. 

Sir, my colleague was chairman of a select committee who 
reporied the deposite act of 1836. Two separate bills were ori 
ginally introduced; one, to regulate by law the custody of the 
public money, as recommended by Presiden Jackson; the other, 
to deposite the surplus revenues of the Government with the 
several S:ates. These two bills were united in one by the se- 
lect committee of which my colleague was chairman. He was 
opposed to that union; for,although he, and General Jackson, 
a| the whole party, were formerly in favor of an absolute dir- 
tribution of the surplus, still he, and General Jackson, and Mr. 
Van Buren, andothers, were now opposed, not only to a distri- 
bution of it, bubeven Wo adeposite with the States, An unsuc- 
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cessfu} eftort was made in the Senate to keep these propositions 
separate and distinct. I was in favor of both of them; but 1 vo- 
ted to separate them, in order that my political friends, who did 
not like the distribution bil!, might have the opportuni y of yot- 
ing fer the oneand against the other. Tne two propositions, 
however, were kept tegether by a majority of the Senate, and 
the bill passed with oniy six dissenting votes, my colleague be- 
‘ing one, asthe Senator from Missouri expressed 1t, of the “glo- 
rious minority of six.” He went against hia own favorite 
measure because of its Connection with one which he did not 
approve. Ofthis Ido notcomplain. But I think the country 
will have reason to complain ot his course now, in attempting 
to repeal that part whose enactment he deemed so important 
then, and to leave unrepealed that portion which was so ob- 
noxious to him at that time as to make him vote against the 
whole bill. He may be able to explain the matter, but it is, I 
confess, inexplicable tome. If he had made an effort to repeal 
the distribution clause, it would not have surprised me; it 
would have been consistent with his whole action oo that bill 
But, that he should attempt to repeal tke other portion of it, 
which was his own darling project, is to me astounding, and is 
indicative of something “more than meets the eye.” — 

Sir, what was the ortgin and object of that part of the depo- 
site act which my colleague proposes to repeal? It arose from 
the necessity which President Jackson supposed to exist, in re- 
gard to the custody of the publie money.  Afier he removed 
the deposites from the Bank of the United States, he placed 
them in the State banks, and continued to employ the State 
banks for the safe custody as well as the disbursement of the 
public money. But he saw the strong objection which would 
presentitself to every mind, if these deposites should continue 
entirely at the mercy and under the centro! of Executive dis- 
cretion. He uniformly and invariably recommended that they 
should be regulated by law. In the celebrated paper of Sep- 
tember 18th, 1-33, read to his cabinet, he says: 

“In ridding the country of an irresponsible power, which has 
attempted to control the Government, care must be taken not 
to unite the same power withthe Executive branch. To give 
a President control over the currency and power over individu. 
als now possessed by the Bank of the United States, even with 
the material difference that he is tsponsible to the people, 
would be as objectionable and dangerous as to leave it as it is. 
Neither the one nor the other is necessary, and therefore ought 
not to be resorted to.” 

Such was the language employed by General Jackson when 
he had resolved on removing the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States. What was his language after they 
had been removed? In his message of December, 1834, he thus 
speaks of dispensing with the agency of that Bank, and the sub- 
stitution of the State banks in the performance of its duties to 
the Government: 

“Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of such an 
institution is not necessary to the fiscal operaions of the Go- 
vernment. The siate banks are found fully ade juate to the 
performance of all services which were required of the Bank of 
the United States, quite as promptly, and with the same cheap. 
ness. They have maintained themselves, and discharged all 
ihese duties, while the Bank of the United States was still pow- 
erful, and in the field as an open enemy; and it is not possible 
to conceive that they will find greater difficulties in their ope- 
rations when that enemy shall cease to exist.’’ 

But he is not satisfied with this. Ife urges upon Congress, 
most earnestly, that the deposites in the State banks be regu- 
lated by law. He adds: 

“The power of Congress to direct in what places the Trea- 
surer shall keep the moneys in the Treasury, and to impose re- 
strictions upon the Executive authority in relation to their cus 
tody and removal, is un!imited, and its exercise will rather be 
courted than discouraged by those public officers and agents on 
whom rests the responsibility for their safety. It is desirable 
that as little power as possibie should be left to the President or 
Secretary ofthe Treasury over those institutions, which, being 
thus freed from Executive influence and without a common 
head to direct their operations, would have neither the’tempta 
tion nor the ability to interfere in the political conflicts of the 
country. Not deriving their charters from the national autho- 
rities, they would never have those inducements to meddle in 
general elections which have led the Bank of the United States 
to agitate and convulse the country for upwards of two years.’ 

By reason of some difference of opinion as to the details of a 
bill, no law to regulate the deposites with the State banks was 
passed at that session of Congress. In the mean time the pub- 
lic mind became much excited on this subject, and President 
Jackson, in his message of December, 1835, found it necessary 
to repel in the strongest terme all idea of keeping the public mo- 
ney under Executive control, and thereby eatending Executive 
influence. He says: 

“Although clothed with the legalauthority, and supported by 
precedent, I was aware that there was, in the act of the removal 
of the de; osites, a liability to excite that sensitiveness to Execu- 
tive power which it is the characteristic and the duty of free- 
men to indulge: but I relied on this feeling, also, directed by 
patriotism and intelligence, to vindicate the conduct which, in 
the end, would appeartu have been called for by the best inte- 
rests of my country. The apprehensions natural to this feeling, 
thatthere may have been a desire. through the instrumentality 
of that measure, to extend the Executive influence, or that it 
may have been prompted by motives not sufficiently free from 
ambition, were not overlooked. Under the operation of our 
institutions, the public servant who is called on to take a step of 
to such apprehensions his highest security. When unfounded, 
the attention which they arouse and the discussions they excite 
deprive those who indulge them of the power todo harm: when 
just, they but hasten the certainty with which thegreat body of 
our citizens never fail to repel an attempt to procure their sanc- 
tion to any exercise of power inconsistent with the jealous 
maintenance of their rights. Under such convictions. and 
entertaining no doubt that my constitutional obligations demand- 
ed the steps which were taken in reference to the removal of 
the deposites, it was impossible for ine to be deterred from the 
path of duty by a fearthat my motives could be misjudged, or 
that political prejudices could defeat the just consideration of 
the merits of my conduct. The result has shown how safe is 
this r liance upon the patriotic temper and enlightened discern- 
ment ofthe people. That measure has now been before them, 
and has stood the test of all the severe analysis which its cene- 
ral importance. the interests it affected, anid the apprehensioas 
it excited, were calculated to prodace:an¢ it now remains for 
Congress to consider what legislation has become necessary in 


consequence. 
“J need only add to what I have, on former occasions, said 
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on this subject, generally, that inthe regulations which Con- 
gress may prescrive respecting the custody of the public moneys 
it is desirable that as lie discretion as may be deemed consis- 
tent with their safekeeping should be givea to the Executive 
agents. No onecan be more deeply impressed than lam with 
the soundneess of che docirine which restrains and limits, by 
specitic provisions, Executive diserevion, as far as 1 can be 
done consistently with the preservation ef its consiitugonal 
character. In respect to che control over Uhe public money, this 
doctrine is peculiarly applicable, and is in harmoney, with the 
great principle which I felt I was sustaining in the controversy 
with the Bank of the United States; which has resulied in 
seve Ing, to some extent, a dangerous connection between a 
money d and political power. The duty of the Legislature to 
define, by clear and positive enactments, the nature end extent 
ofthe action which it belongs to the Executive to superintend, 
springs out ofa policy analagous to that which enjoins upon all 
the branches of the Federal Government an abstinence from 
the exercise of powers not clearlygranted, In such a Govern 

ment, possessing only limited and specific powers, the spirit of 
its general administration cannot be wise er just when it opposes 
the reference of ail doubtful points to the great source of au- 
thority, the States and the people; whose number and diversi- 
fied relations, securing then: against the influences ead excite 

ments which may mislead their agenis, make them the satest 


depository of power. In itsapplication tothe Executive, with 
reference to the Legislative branch of the Gov ormmen:, the 
same rule of action should make the President ever aaxivus to 


avoid the exercise of any discretionary authority whichcan be 
regulated by Congress. The biases which misy operate npon 
him will not be so likely to extend to the Representatives 
people in that body.”’ 

In pursuance of these recommendations, my collewene 
brought forward a proposition for Wat purpose, Wei bh hecame 
a law, and which he now proposes to repeal. Do noi the same 
reasons exist now in favor °/ retaining it that exiaied when 
President Jackson first recommended ii? Most assuredly they 
do. Then why repeal 10 The Senator from Missour: { Mr. 
BENTON] says lt was first recommended on account of the lage 
surplus then on hand, and having none now, the cause for its 
adoptien has ceased to exist. [ say, not so. The Senator is 
mistaken. There was no more surplus at the time this mea- 
sure was first recommended than we have reason to anticipate, 
and ought to have, in ordinary times, to meet the current ex 
penses of the Government. We must not take the present state 
of the Treasury as the criterion of the future, unless the Exccu 
tive and his friends have determined, by their experiments, to 
exhaust the resources and dry up the revenues of the country 
There is every reason for the continuance of the law now that 
exiated for its enactment then. 

We have seen that, after the removal of the deposites from 
the Bank of the United States, and before the passage of the de- 
posite act, General Jackson entrusted the custody of the puli!t 
money to the Sate banks. He exercised, through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, his discretion as to the time and manner ot its 
deposite; the banks in which, and the terms upon which, 1 was 
deposited; but he felt, from the beginning, the tremendous re 
sponsibility he was assuming, and, with all his popularity and 
his firm hold upon the affections of the people, he foresaw the 
torrent of popular indignation which would follow the convie- 
tion on the public mind that the whole revenues of the country 
were to be taken out of the custody of the law, and drawn within 
the absorbing vortex of Executive discretion. He relied upon 
the prejudices which had been excited against the United Swtes 
Bank to justify the remeval of the deposites; but there wae no- 
thing on which he dared rely to shield him from the vengeance 
of an abused aad confiding people, ifhe should attempt to keep 
them within the control of Executive discretion, instead of en- 
trusting them to the custody ofthe law. In his famous mani 
festo, read to the Cabinet before the removal of the deposites, he 
carefully guards against any inference of an intention totake 
them within his own control; andinevery message to Congress, 
from that time down to the passage of the deposite act, he urges 
most earnestly that the custody of the public money shall be re- 
gniated by law. Even his popularity could not have withstood 
the strong current of public feeling, if he had maniteste:, in the 
slightest degree, an intention to keep it within his own con 
trol. This intention was charged upon him by the opponents 
of his administration; but it was repelled by his repeated re 
commendations that it be taken out of his hands and put itothe 
custody of the law. This recommendation was carried into ef 
fect by the passace ofthe deposite act of 1836; and the public 
voice acquiesced in the honesty ef his intentions as to regulating 
it by law, however much it might have been distracted on 
the question of the removal of the deposites. But what do 
we now behold? We now see a proposition brought fogward 
by one who enjoys, ‘n a peculiar sense, the confidence of the 
Executive, to repeal the very act which Genera! Jackson had 
so often recommendedto be passed, and which was his only 
shield against popular jealousy and popular clamor. For what 
purpose is this intended? Isitto put into the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive a power which General Jackson sai! he ough! not to 

possess? Is it necessary {0 sustain the seeptre iy bis hands 
which the old Heroeustained without i?) Whatelee can it be? 
Gentlemen have told us in this debate that they ore foran entire 
separation of Bank and State, and m favor of the receipt and 
disbursemen’ of the public revenuea in gold and silver only; 
that they will have no connection in any shape whatever with 
banks, either as to the receipt of their notes, or as to the depo- 
site of the public money with them. If, then, my colleague 
succeeds in repealing that portion of the deporte act which 
now regulates the custody of the public money; if he succeeds 
in taking off all those salutary reetraints which the wisdom of 
a formet Congress threw around it, it ean be for no «her pur- 
pose than to put it exclusively under the control of Fyecutive 
discretion, and thereby enable him to use it to promote hie own 
objects in such a manner as an wnrestrained exereise of the mo- 
ney power of any Government is so well calenlated todo. In 
what way is he to keep it, except under his own control, through 
officers appointed by him. and remova'le at his pleasure? It 
has been avowed, on this flour, that if this proposition suc- 
ceeda, it will not be deposited with the banks as Gen. Jackson 
deposited it. How then is 11 to be kept?) There is no other 
mode than the one ] have mentioned. Can it be possible that 
we have already come to this, that we are willing to etirrender 
the purse of the nation to the hand that already holils the sword? 
Have the American people already become so abaeed that they 
will tamely submit to euch a usurpation? Shall the President 
dictate his echemes to Congress; and when, after the most vio. 
lent struggle ever known in the history of this Government be- 
tween Representative independence and Executive dictation, 
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thoee echemes are rejected, shall it be tolerated that he shall ex- 
tort from you, without restraintand without law, the very trea- 
eure of the nation, which you would not entrust to him even 
with af! Ue guards and restrictions which the suggestions of his 
ingenuity could throw around i) Is the American Senate to 
ait here, like the Roman Senate in the daysof Tiberius, merely 
to register Imperial edicts? Let me not be accused of attempt- 
ing to raise unnecessary alarm, orto invoke imaginary fears. 
I) iw the false security in which we are reposing that most ex- 
citea my apprehensions. ‘The first encroachments on the liber- 
ty of any country are always by the stealthy, noiseless steps of 
usurped and unsuepected power. The blind confidence re- 
posed in party leaders, the base submission to party dictation, 
the tame surrender of the independence of the representative 
character to the Executive will, all, all combine to raise the 
most painful forebodings in the mind of every one who loves 
iis country and cherishes her free institutions. 

Sr, we have every Cause for apprehension and alarm. We 
have eeen the country, in the palmiest days of her prosperity, 
suddenly plunged into the deepest embarrassment and distress 
through Executive inatrumentality. We have seen our mer- 

nie eaertficing their ample means to sustain a sinking cie- 
dit—einkiow by the adverse action of the Government upon the 
confidence of the people. We have seen their families aban- 
doning their homes and their firesides to pine in penury and 
want, an leutfering for Che ordinary comfort and conveniences 
ottite. We have seen the husband and the father, afvet strug- 
cling tosunain his wife and hia children against the unfeeling 
action of hia own Government, finally sink to an untimely 
grave, the vielim ofoppression and despair. We have seen the 
turdy operations of the mechanic industry of the country sus- 
pended. We have seen the looms and the spindles of the manu- 
facturer stopped. We have seen the farmer, with his hand to 
the plough, look buck to see if he, too, was to be overtaken by 
the “desulating tornade,” which had swept away every other 
occupation around bin, Sir, he is the last to be reached; but 
bie time is yetto come, if the Administration persiat in these 
destructive measures. When the products of his industry shall 
remain upon his hands—when, by reason of the destruction of 
ther branches of business, it halt not pay the cost of produc- 
tion when the price of his land shall sink so far asnot to meet 
the lacumbrance which may chance to reat upon it, he will 
then wine the sweat from his brow, and with his brawny arm 
hurt from the high seats of power those who have forgotten the 
rreat interests of the country in the ignoble pursuits of party. 
mir, we have seen the Government itself become bankrupt un 
der the very operations by which it has bankrupted the com- 
munity We have seen the Executive asking ef Congress the 
means of keeping its wheels in motion, and at the same time dic- 
tating, through lis organs, the amount andthe manner in whioh 
thoee means should be granted We have seen the Adminis- 
tration plunging the country mito a national debt without the 
inwenuonaness to acknowledge it. We have seen them resort- 
ing to every expedient to meet the current expenses of the Go- 
vernment, and, at the same time, by their destructive policy, 
iting off the sources of revenue by which alone the meane 
can be supplied; and we shall see asull further application for 
ipplies, rendered necessary by the blindness, the fatuity, the 
willulness, nay, the incompetency, of thore who have broughtus 
to this state of bankruptey, of shame, and of degradation. We 
have seen thousands and thousands of our fellow-citizens utterly 
and trretmievably rumed by the hestile attitude of the Govern- 
ent towards the banking institutions and the credit system of 
the country. Yes, Mr President, thousands and thousands 
who, but for thisatitude, would have saved from the wreck of 
their fortunes an ample competency for themselves and their 








families— thousands and thousands who would have bent be- 
neath the storm of adversity which howled arouod them, and 
would have again risen to bask in the sunshine of returning 
prosperity hut the epirit of Loco Fvcoism was the very fiend 
which mingled in the tempest; and, although it “put the wild 
watersin thistoar’’ a would not consent to “allay them.” 


Amulet the desolation and darkness which surrounded the un- 
happy vicimsof this poley, their cries and their entreaties 
Were sent up to the Executive ear, but were unanswered and un- 
heeded. Even the few that survived the wreck of their fortunes, 
and whilst they were yet struggling to keep their heads above 
water, rari gantes in gurgite cvasto, reecived no ail nor even 
enrouragement from Executive clemency. Appeais, which 
would have meltedthe heart of an Ocracoke wrecker, tound 
that his wasnot made of such “penetrable stuff’ Wrapped 
ina mysterious and unapproachadtle dignity, neither the advice 
of friends nor the fear of foes could reach him. Shut out froma 
real knowledge of the exteat of the disasters which hisown mea- 
sures had brought upon the country, he neither sympathised 
with the sufferings of the people noi came to their relief, 

Mr. President, we have even all these, and much more than 
til these things; and whatdo we now behold? Asifthe cup of hu- 
miliation and of misery was not yet full; as if our constitu. 

had not already drank ito the very dregs, my colleague 
iow “commends the ingredients of a poisoned chalice to our 
wh lips’ net as an act of “even handed justice,’ butas a 
‘aught which we are forced to ewailow, by way of showing 
the complete supremacy of Executive control over both the 
will ot the representative and the wishes of the constituent. 
Sir, to himand to the Executive, whose opinions he is sup- 
posed to represent, this may bea “consummation devoutly to 
wished.’’ Buattothe people, it will be a consummation of 
that powerin the hands of the Executive which converts the 
Government into an absolute monarchy, no matter by what 
aune your Chiet Mactstrate may be called, or hy what idle 
dorms of an elective franchise he may rule over you. He has, 
hy (he Constitution, the command of the army and navy—he 
fas shown you that his willcan already well nigh control the 
lesis'ative power—cive him the money power also, and you 
will have given all Ghat the most perfect despot could desire, or 
that the friends ef cavil liberty could fear. 

Let it not be said that all this is idle deciamation. The signs 
af the times Lave filled me with the most fearful apprehen- 
@ore—thisis a boi! and daring effort, appalling from ite very 


» te ees. fo clothe die Chief Masietrate with a power which 
« ral Jackson himself dared not retain, and which he said 
shoul cever be enrnsiod, for one moment, te Executive die- 


cretion. Theo Presider ontscrips his “illustrious predecessor.” 
He is no longer the “ Ascanian boy” who followed him with 
unequal steps. He has in tura become Eneas himeelf, and 
Sn votsteps’? tas it he could earry old Anchises on his shoul- 
Aes 

Sai, Wala OP? We to infer foam this preposition? Nay, what 
may We not few wou ut Havieg tiriee failed to force the Sub- 
freasury scheme upon Congress; having received the most 
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unequivocal demonstrations of the popular will against it, 
from the St. Croix to the Sabine; instead of acquescing in that 
pate sentimert which he himsell kas told us is * the supreme 
aw of the Republic,” there is an effort now made to put the 
whole revenues of the country withi the unlimited contro! of 
the Executive, and thereby establish a Sub-Treasury system 
without law, free from all legislative restraints, and more odious, 
infinitely more odious than that “BILL OF ABOMINATIONS”’ 
which has so often been put down, notwithstanding the unpa- 
ralleled efforts to carry it. Do I mistake the design of this 
measure? Have I not high authority for what Lsay? Has it 
not been stated, at the other ead of this Capitol, by one [Mr. 
pityeed manning be me the same relation to the Executive that 
my colleague holds to him here, each at the head of the Finance 
Committees of their respective Houses, that “ rag Sup-Trea- 
SURY MUST CONTINUE, AS IT IS NOW, THE LAW OF THE LAND, 
AND WILL CONTINUE THROUGH 1838, °39,40, and 41, IN SPITE 
OF ALL THE LAMENTATIONS HERE OR ELSEWHERE.”’ Sir, when 
I first eaw this in the gentleman’s printed speech, carefully 
written out by himself, [ confess] was utterly astounded. I 
could hardly believe him serious. I thought it might be a little 
hyperbole in introducing, for the third time, the Sub-Treasury 
in the House. But I find that “coming events cast their sha- 
dows before.’ This declaration was but the precursor of my 
colleague’s proposition, whieh is to fasten the Sub-Treasury 
upow us till the year 1841. And how is se to fasten it upon us} 
Pass this bill, repeal the deposite act, as it proposes, anil we at 
once place ourselves within the veto power of the President, 
and withoutaconcurrence of two-thirds in both Houses of Con- 
egress, all legislative control over the revenuesof the country is 
gene, and gone, perhaps, forever. 

This done, what becomes of these goo | checks and ba- 
lances of the Constitution? Where is that distribution of the 
powers of the Government which the fathers of the Republic 
supposed they had mae, and which they believed wag a sure 
guarantee of the stability of our institutions? Broken down, 
abandoned, usurped. Money is the power which overrides all 
other powers. It 1s the key which unlocks every heart. By 
this bill the Executive has it under his entire control. He ap- 
points all the officers into whose hands he puts it, and removes 
them at his pleasure. He could, 


“having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts 
To what tune pleased his ear.” 


And if the time shall ever come when the Chief Magistrate of 
this nation shall aspire toa title beyond the forms of the Consti- 
tution, and subversive of the liberties of the country, this bill 
will place within his grasp the only remaining power which is 
necessary for the accomplishment of his object. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Strance) has this morning mourned over the humiliated, the 
fallen, the degraded, the disgraced condition of the Democratic 
party, as he is pleased to term those who, with him, are at- 
tempting to carry out the principles of the uLTRA FEDERALISM 
of 98. He complains that they have been beaten in their pro- 
jects, and brought to this horrible predicament, because they 
have been abandoned by a fragment of their friends. Sir, 
they have abandoned the fragment, and not the fragment them; 
this fragment, as the Senator is pleased to call it, is where it 
always has been. It still remains upon the firm base of princi- 
ple. and there let it remain forever. It remains where General 
Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and all their friends, were but a short 
time since. It is they that have heen threwn from this granite 
bed, where they have so long reposed. ULtratsm, like a con- 
vulsion in the physical world, las destroyed the “attraction of 
cohesion,’ and precipitated them to the dark abyss in which 
the Senator now finds himself, and from which he will be un- 
able to emerge. They have abandoned the old and beaten 
track of principle marked out by the footsteps of Jefferson 
and Madison, and followed the devious and winding ways of 
new adventurers in the science of political economy and practi- 
cal finance. They have entered upon a Quixotic expedition to 
reform the currency of the country, and after all their toil and 
trouble, like the knight of tie Rueful Countenance, they find 
themselves tilling against windmills! Sir, it is they. and not 
we, who have abandoned and gone off. Had the President 
recommended the revival of the State bank deposite system, 
we should have heard nothing from the Senator from North 
Carolina, or from my colleague, about this Sub-Treasury 
scheme. All the friends of the Administration, with per- 
haps two or three exceptions, would have united most cor- 
dially with us to aid the banks in the resumption of specie 
payments, to revive business, and to restore the prosperity of 
the country. The magic influence of the Executive recom- 
mendation, like the wand of Prospero, would have allayed the 
tempest that was raised, and all would again have been peace 
and quiet. Limpeach no man’s motives for the course he has 
taken. I know how silently and imperceptibly the mind is 
drawn into the support of Executive measures, in spite of its 
own convictions. Executive influence comes o’er it, 


“Like the sweet south, {thatjbreaths upon a bank of violets;” 


not “stealing and giving odor,” but robbing it of its high sense 
of moral accountability, and giving a delicious foretaste of that 
fruition which always attends the successful issue of every 
“antried expedient.”’ No, sir, I imprach no man’s motives. 
But 1 must be permitted to express my unqualified belief, that 
but for the unfortunate recommendation of this measure by 
the President, we should now be acting in harmonious concert 
for the common interests of ourcommon country. Instead of 
this, the Senator from North Carolina is determined to “sink or 
swim” with the President; and, however deep this ‘Sub-Trea- 
sury millstone round his neck may sink him, he seems to say: 


“I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded.”’ 


Mr. President, these experiments and “untried expedients,” 
over whose joss the Senator from North Carolina has wept so 
bitterly, have well nigh ruined the country. At all events, they 
have given a shock to its business, and a blow to its prosperity, 
which it will take a long time to repair. But for the recupera- 
tive energies of our people, ahalf a century would not suffice 
to restore our credit and our institutions to that proud height 
from which they have been precipitated by a weak or wicked 
administration of the Government. And yet we were told the 
ether day, by the Senator from Missouri, that the experiment: 
ers had triumphed! They had triumphed, because the banks 
of New York had resumed specie payments! Sir, those banks 
resumed in spite of your experiments; and but for the hostile 
position of the Government, they could have resumed as well 
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io February as in May, when foreign exchange was so reduced 
as (o remove the tear of specie teing taken from the country. 
Your experiments compelled them tv curtail their circulation 
and reduce their discounts toa ruinous extent, in order to be 
prepared even for a nominal resumption; and still we hear, 
with i) exulting air, that the experimenters have tr umphed | 
They have triumphed as certain other experiments triumphed 
over a cat ander an exhausted receiver. They pumped out the 
air till she felt that vitality itself was departing, when, by the very 
iustinet of her nature, she put her paw upon the aperture 
through which her lite was oozing, and philosophy was left to 
conjecture how much more she could have borne. So with these 
modern experimenters in currency and finance. The country has 
borne with their operations ul! it has become exhausted, and 
with an instinctive and convulsive throe bas loosed itself from 
their fatal grasp. And yet the experimenters have triumphed! 
and the Senator from North Carolina mourns over the loss of 
those Democratic measures, whose success would have extin- 
guished the last ray of hope, and driven the mercantile and 
business community to utter despair. God deliver me from 
such Democracy. A Democracy whichconcentrates all power 
in the lands of one man—a Democracy which subjects the opi- 
nions and actions of party followers to his will, and to his will 
alone—a Democracy which makes the great and paramount 
interests of the country subservient to the low and grovelling 
pursuits of party—a Democracy which permits no action on 
any question, however urgent the necessity may be, without 
orders from headquarters—a Democracy that appeals to the 
passions and prejudices of the people, instead of enlightening 
their judgments and relying upon their reason and their pa- 
triotism—a Demociacy which attempts to set up one Class of 
the community against the other, as if their interests were not 
reciprocal and identical—a Democracy which denies to every 
man the right to think and act for himself on those great ques. 
tons in which the vital interests of the ccuntry are so deeply 
involve/—a Democracy which attempts, by party drill and 
party discipline, to subvert the very spirit of the Constitution, 
to substitute Executive for Legislative power, to eubject the 
will of ihe Representative tothe will of the Executive, to com. 
pel him to act contrary to his own opinions, against his own 
judgment, in violation of his own conscience, and in open de- 
fiauce of the expressed will and wishes of his constituents—a 
Democracy which extends its influence from the seat of the 
General Government to the respective States, which swallows 
up the reserved rights of the States in the consolidation of the 
central power; a Democracy, in shoit, which establishes in the 
heart of the country the most perfect despotism under the delu- 
sive fornis of free institutions. 

Yes, Mr. President, such is the Democracy of this Federal 
Administration—an Administration that has adopted the ultra 
Federa!ism of “the reign of terror,” anil now charges upon its 
former friends the sins of its own commission. Sir, the people 
of the United States cannot be deceived by these vain and hol- 
jow pretences. Democracy, like monarchy, will be known by 
its fruits. The bitter fruits of this Administration have already 
ripened sufficiently to indicate the tree on which they grew— 
and the people have long sinee tasted enough to enable 
them, like our first parents, to distinguish between good and 
evil. Sir, the contest which is now waging is to determine the 
future character of our Government. Upon its result ce 
pends the question of the independence of the legislative 
branch, and also that of the supremacy of the popular over 
the Executive will. As these shall be determined, so will the 
character of our Government be. This contest will form anew 
epoch in our annals, and the future historian, with the “lumi- 
nous philosophy of Gibbon,” will date from this period the 
RISE or FALL Of our Republican institutions. 








Ty ’ 
SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 
Or MassacuuseEtTts, 
In Senate, March 12, 1838—On the Sub-Treasury Bill. 

Mr. Presi pent: Having, at an early stage of the debate, ex- 
pressed, ina general manner, my opposition to this bill, must 
find an apology for again addressing the Senate, in the acknow- 
ledged importance of the measure, the novelty ofits character, 
and the divi ion of opinion respecting it which is known to exist 
in both Heuses of Congress. 

To be ab'e, in this state of things, to give a preponderance to 
that side of the question which I embrace, is, perhaps, more than 
I ought to hope; but I do not feel that I have done all which my 
duty demands, until I make another effort. 

The functions of this Government, which, in time of peace, 
most materia‘ly affect the oo of the people, are those 
which respect commerce and revenue. The bil! before us 
touches both these greatinterests. It proposes to act directly on 
the revenue avlexpenditure of Government, and it 1s expected 
to act, also, indirectly, on commerce and currency; while its 
friends and supporters altogether abstain from other mcasures, 
deemed by a great portion of Congress and of the country to be 
indispensably demanded by the present exigency. 

We have arrived, Mr. President, towards the close of a half 
century from te adoption of the Constitution. During the pro- 
gress of these years, our population has increased from three or 
four millions to thirteen or fourteen millions; our commerce, 
from little or nothing, to an export of a hundred and ninety mil- 
lions, and an import of a hundred and twenty-eight and a half 
milli: ns, in the year 1836. Our mercantile tonnage approaches 
near to two mi'lions, We have a revenue and an expenditure 
of thirty millions a year. The manufactures of the country 
have attained very great importance, and, up to the commence: 
ment of the derangement of the currency, were in a prosperous 
and growing sta'e. The produce of the fisheries has become 
vast; and the geveral production of the labor and capital of the 
country is increasing far beyond all example in other countries, 
or other times, and has already reached an amount which, to 
those who have not investigated the subject, would seem in- 
credible. 

The commerce of the Unite! States, sir, is spread over the 
globe. It pursues its objects in ¢!! seas, and finds its way into 
every port which the Jaws of trece do not shut against its - 
proach. With all the disadvantages of more costly materials, 
and of higher wages, anc ofien in despite of ual and unfa- 
vorable commercial reg ulations of other the enterprise, 
vigor, and economy waich jis'ineuish our navigating interest, 
entble it to show our fiag, in competiuen with most favor- 
ed and wiost skiifal, in the verfonrs quarters of the world. In 
the meantime, internal activity does not jag nor loiter. New 
and useful modes of intergourpe and facilives of transportation 
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ase established, or are in progress, everywhere. Public works 
are projected aad pushed forward in a spirit, which grasps at 
high and vast objects, with a bold defiance ofall expense. The 
aggcegate value of the property of the country is augmented 
daily. A constant demand for new capital exists, although a 
jevt has already been contracted in Europe, for sums advanc- 
ed to States, corporations, abd individuals, for purposes con- 
nected with laternal improvement; which debt cannot now be 
jess than ahundred millions of dollars. Spreading overa great 
extentembracing different climates, and with vast variet of 

roducts, we find aa intensely excited spirit of industry and en- 
ierprise to pervade the whole country; while its external com- 
merce, a8 I have already said, sweeps over all seas. We are 
conneeted with all commercial countries, and, most of all, with 
that which has established and sustained the most stupendous 
system of commerce and manufactures, and which collects and 
(isburses an incredible amount of annual revenue; and which 
uses, to this end, and as meansof currency and circulation, a 
mixed money of metal and paper. / . 

such a mixed system, sir, has also prevailed with us, from 
the beginning. Gold and silver, and converuble bank paper, 
have always constituted our actual money. The people are 
used to this sysiem. It has hitherto commanded their confi 
dence, and fuifilled their expectauons. We have had, in suc- 
cession, two National Banks, each for a period of twenty years. 
Local or State banks have, at the same ume, been in operation; 
and no man of intelligence or caudor can deny that, during 
these forty years, and with the operation of a national and 
these State institutions, the currency of the country, upon the 
whole, has been safe, cheap, convenient, and satisfactory. 
When the Government was established, it found converuble 
yank paper, issued by State banks, already in circulation; and 
with this circulation it did not interfere. The United States, 
indeed, had themselves established a bank, under the old Con- 
federation, with authority to issue paper. A system of mixed 
circulation, therefore, was exactly thatsystem which this Con- 
stitution, at its adoption, found already in existence. There is 
not the slightest evidence of any intention, in establishing the 
Constitution, to overthrew or abolish this system, although it 
certainly was the object of the Constitution to abolish bills of 
credit, and all paper intended for circulation, issued upon the 
faith of the States alone. Inasmuch as whatever then existed, 
of the nature of money or currency, rested on State legislation; 
and as it was not possible that uniformity, general credit, 
and general confidence, could result from local and separate 
acts of the States, there is evidence—I think abundant evi- 
dence—that it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to give to Congress a controlling power over the whole subject, 
to the end that there should be, fer the whole country, a cur- 
rency of uniform value. Congress has heretofore exercised 
this authority, and fulfilled the corresponding duties. It has 
maintained, for forty years out of forty-nine, a national institu- 
tion, proceeding from its power, and responsible to the General 
Government. With intervals of derangement, brought about 
by war and other occurrences, this whole system, taken 
aliogether, has been greatly successful in its actual operation. 
We have found occasion to create no difference between 
Government and people—between money for revenue, and 
money for the general use of the country. Until the com- 
mencement of the last session, Goverument had manifested 
no disposition to look out for itself exclusively. What 
wis goud enough for the people, was good enough for Go- 
vernment. No condescending and gracious preference had, 
before that period, ever been tendered to members of Congress 
over other persons having clainis upon the public funds. Such 
a singular spectacle had never been exhibited, as an amicable, 
disinterested, and patriotic understanding between those who 
are to vote taxeson the people for the purpose of replenishing 
the Treasury, and those who, from the Treasury, dispense the 
money back again among those who have claims onit. In 
that respect I think the Secretary stands alone. He is the first, 
so far as I know, in our long list of able heads of Departments, 
who has thought it a delicate and skilful touch, in financial ad- 
ministration, to be particularly kind and complaisant to the in- 
terest of the law makers—those who hold the tax-laying power; 
the first whose great deference and cordial regard for members 
of Congress have led him to provide for them, as the medium 
of payment and receipt, something more valuable than is pro- 
vided at thesame time for the army, the navy, the judges, the 
Revolutionary pensioners, and the various Classes of laborers in 
the pay of Government. 

Through our whole history, sir, we have found a convertible 
paper currency, under proper control, highly useful, by its pli- 
ability to circumstances, and by its capacity of enlargement, 
in a reasonatle degree, to meet the demands of a new and enter- 
prising community. AsI have already said, sir, we owe a per- 
manent debt ofa hundre.! millions abroad; and in the preseat 
abundance of money in England, and the present demand here, 
thisamount will probably be increased. But it must be evi- 
dent to every one, that so long as, by a safe use of paper, we 
give some reasonable expansion t# our own circulation, or at 
least do not unreasonably contract it, we do, to that extent, 
create or maintain an ability for loans among ourselves, and so 
far diminish{the amount ofannual interest paid abroad. 

But let me now, Mr. President, ask the attention of the Se 
nate to another subject, upon which, indeed, much has already 
been said; | mean that which is usually called the credit 

stem. 

"me, whatis that system? Why is credita word of so much 

solid importance, and of so pewerful charm, in the United 
States? Why is it that ashock has been felt through all classes 
and all interests, the first moment that this credit has been dis- 
turbed 2? Does its importance belong. equally, to all commer- 
cial States? Or are there peculiarities in our condition, our 
habits, ant modes of business, which make credit more indis- 
pensable, and mingle it more naturally, more intimately, with 
the lite-blood of our system 4 

A full and philosophical answer to these inquiries, Mr. Presi- 
deat, would demand that I should set forth both the ground work 
and the structure of our social system. It would siiow that the 
wealth and prosperity ofthe country have as broad a foundation 
as its popular constitutions. Undoubtedly there are peculiari- 
ties in that system, resulting from the nature of our politica! 
institutions, from our elementary laws,and from the general 
character of the people. These peculiarities most unquestion. 
ably give to ¢redit, orto those means and those arrangements, 
by whatever names we ca | them, which are calculated to keep 
the whole, or by fur the greater purt, of the capital of the coun 
try in astate of constant activity, a degree of importance far ex- 
ceeding what is experienced elsewhere. 

In the old countries of Europe there is a clear and well defin- 
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ed line, between capital and labor: a line whieh strikes through 
society with a horizontal sweep, leaving on one side wealth, in 
masses, holden by few hands, and those having little participa- 
tion in the laborious pursuits of life; on the other, the thronging 
multitudes of labor, with here and there, only, an instance of 
of such accumulation ef earnings as to deserve the name ot 
capital. This distinction,jindeed, is not universal and absolute 
in any of the commercial States of Europe, and it grows less 
and less definite as commerce advances; the effect of commerce 
and manufactures, as all history shows, being, every where, to 
diffuse wealth, and not to aid its accumulauion in few hands. 
But sull the line isgreatly more broad, marked, and visible to 
Suropean nations, than in the United States. In those nations, 
the gains of capital, and wages, or the earnings of labor, are 
not only distinct in idea, as elements of the science of political 
economy, but, to a great degree, also, distinct in fact; and their 
respective claims, and merits, and modes of relative adjustment, 
become subjects of discussion and of public regulation. Now, 
Sir, every body may see that that is a state of things which does 
not exist with us. We have no such visible and brvad distinc- 
tion between capital and labor; and much of the general hap- 
piness of all classes results from this. | With us, labor is every 
day augmenting its means by its own industry; not in all cases, 
indeed, butin very many. Itssavings of yesterday become its 
capital, therefore, of to-day. On the other hand, vastly the 
greater portion of the property of the country exists in such 
smal] quantities that its holders cannot dispense altogether with 
their own personal industry; or if, in some instances, capital 
be accumulated tll it rises to what may be called affluence, it 
is usually disintegratedjand broken into particles again, in one or 
two generations. ‘The aholition of the rights of primogeniture; 
the descent of property of every sort of females as well as 
males; the cheap and easy means by which property is trans- 
ferred and conveyed; the high price of labor; the low price 
of land; the genius of our political institutions; in fine, 
every thing belonging to us, counteracts Jarge accumulation. 
This is our actual system. Our politics, our Constitutions, our 
elementary laws, our habits, all centre in this point, or tend to 
this result, From where I now stand, to the extremity of the 
northeast, vastly the greatest part of the property of the coun- 
try isin the hands and ownership of those whose personal in- 
dustry is employed in some form of productive labor. General 
competence, general education, enter prise, activity, and indus- 
try, such as never before pervaded any society, are the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the people who live, and move, and 
act in this state of things, such as I have described it. 

Now, sir, if this view be true, as I think it is, all must perceive 
that, in the United States, capital cannot say to Jabor and indus- 
try, “Stand ye yonder, whiieLcome up hither;” but labor and 
industry lay hold on capital, break it into parcels, use it, diffuse 
it widely, and, instead of leaving it to repose in its own inertness, 
compel it tv act at once as their own stimulus and their own 
instrument. 

Sut, sir, this ismotall. There is another view still more im- 
mediately aflecting the operation and use of credit. In ever 
wealthy community, however equally property may be divided, 
there will always be some pioperty-holders who live on its in- 
come. If this property be land, they live on rent; if it be money, 
they live on its interest. The amountof real estate held in this 
country on lease, is comparatively very small, except in the ci- 
ties. But there are individuals and families, trustees and guar- 
diang, and various literary and charitable institutions, who have 
occasion to invest funds for the purpose of annual moneyed 1n- 
come. Where do they invest? where can they invest? ‘The an- 
swer to these questions shows at once a mighty difference be- 
tween the state of things here, and that in England. Here, these 
investments, to produce a moneye! income, are made in banks, 
insurance companies, canal and railroad corporations, and other 
similarinstitutions. Placed thus immediately in active hands, 
this capital, it 1s evident, becomes at once the basis of business; 
it gives eccupation, pays labor, excites enterprise, and per- 
furms, in short, all the functions of employed money. But, in 
England, investments for such purposes usually take another 
direction. There is, in England, a vast ameunt of public stocks, 
as eight or nine hundred millions sterling of public debt actual- 
ly exists, constituting, to the amountof its annual i terest, a 
charge on the active capital and industry of the country. In the 
hands of individuals, portions af this debt are capital; thot is, 
they produce income to the proprietors, and income without la- 
bor; while, in a national point of view, it is mere débt. What 
was obtained for it, or that on account of which it was contract- 


‘ed, has been spent in the long and arduous wars, which the 


country has sustained, from the time of King William the Third, 
to ourown days There are thousands of individuals, therefore, 
whose fixed income arises, not from the active use of property, 
either in their 9wn hands, er the hands of others, but from the 
interest on that part of this national charge to which they are 
entitled. If, therefore, we use the term capital, not in the sense 
of political economy exactly, but as imply ng whatevei returns 
mecome to individuals, we find an almost incalculable maes so 
circumstanced as not to be the basis of active operations. 

To illustrate this idea further, sir, let us suppose that, by 
some occurrence, (such as is certainly never to be expected.) 
this debt should be paid off; suppose its holders were to receive, 
to-morrow, their full amounts; what would they do with them? 
Why, sir, if they were obliged to loan the one quarter part into 
the hands of the industrious classes, for the purposes of em- 
ployment in active business , and if this operation could be ac 
companied by the same intelligence and industry among the 
people which prevail with us, the result would do move to- 
ward raising the character of the laboring classes, that all 1e- 
forms in Parliament, and other general political operations. 
[t would be as if this debt had never been contracted ; as if the 
money bal never been sp nt, and now remained part of the ac- 
tive capital of the country, employed in the bvsiness of life. 
But this debt, sir, has created an enormous amount of private 
property, upon the income of which its owners live, which does 
not require their own active labor or that of others. We have 
nosuch debt; we have no such mode of investment ; and this 
circumstance gives quice a different aspect and a different reali- 
ty to our condition, 

Now, Mr. President, what I understand by the credit system 
is, that which thus connects labor and capital, by giving to la- 
bor the use ofcapiial. In other words, intelligence, good cha- 


racter, and good morals bestow on those who have not capital, a 
power, a trust, a confidence, which enables them to obtain it, 
and to employ it usefully for themselves and others. These 
active men of business build their hopes of success on their at- 
tentiveness, their economy, and their integrity. A wider thea- 
tre for useful activity is under their feet, and around them, than 
was everspread before the eyes of the young and enterprising 
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generations of men,on any other spot enlightened by the sun, 
Before them is the ocean. Every thing in that direction invites 
them (> efforts of enterprise and industry in the pursul's of 
commerce and the fisheries. Around them, on all hands, are 
thriving and prosperous manufactures ; an improving agricul 

ture, and the daily presentation of new ebjects of internal im- 
provement. while behind them is almost half a continent of the 
richest land, at the cheapes’ prices, under healthful climates, 
and washed by the most magnitieent rivers that on any part of 
the globe pay their homage to the sea. In the midst of all these 
glowing and glorious prospects, they are neither restrained by 
Ignorance, nor smitten down by the penury of personal circum 

sunces. They are not compelled to contemplate in hopeless- 
ness and despair, all the advantages thus bestowed on their con- 
diuion by Providence. Capital though they may have Itttle or 
none, CREDIT supplies its place ; not as the refuge of the prodi- 
gal and the reckless ; not as gratifying present wants with the 
certainty of future absolute ruin ; but as the genius of hovora- 
ble trust and confidence ; as the blessing, voluntarily offered to 
good character and to good condnuet ; as the beneficent agent, 
which assists honesty and enterprise in obtaining comfort and 
independence. 

Mr. President, take away this credit, and what remains? I 
do not ask what remains to the few, but to the inany?) Take 
away this system of credit, and then teli me what is left for la- 
bor and industry, but mere manual toil and daily drudgery? It 
we adopt a system that withdraws capital from active employ 
ment, do we not diminish the rate of wages?’ If we curtail the 
general business of society, does notevery laboring man find 
his condition grow daily worse? In the politics of the day, sir, 
we hear much said about divorces; and when we abolish ere 
dit, we shall divorce labor from capital; and, depend on 1 sir, 
when we divorce labor from capital, capital is hoarded, and 
labor starves. The declaration so ofien quoted, that “all who 
trade on borrowed capital ought to break,”’ is the most aristo- 
cratic sentiment ever uttered inthis country. [tis a sentiment 
which, if carried out by political arrangement, would condemn 
the great majority of mankind to the perpetual condition ef 
mere day-laborers. It goes to take away from them all that 
solace and hope which arises from possessing something which 
they can call theirown. A mantoves his own; it is fit and 
natural that he should do so; and he will love his country anid 
its institutions, ifhe have some stake in it, although it be but a 
very small partot the general mass of property. If it be but a 
collage, an acre, a garden, its possession raises him, gives him 
self-respect, and strengthens his attachment to his country. I 
is our happy conditien, by the blessings of Providence, that al 
most every man of sound health, industrious habits, and good 
morals, can ordinarily attain, at least, to thisdegree of comfort 
and respectability; and itis a result devoutly to be wished, 
bath for its individual and its general consequences. 

Buteven to this degree of acquisition, that credit, of which 
Ihave already said so much, (as its general effect is to raise the 
price of wages, and render industry productive,) is highly im 
portant. There is no condition so low, if it be attended with in 
dustry and economy, which ths credit does not benefit, as any 
one will find, it he will examine and follow out its operations 

Such, Mr. Peesident, being the credit system in the United 
States, as J understand it. lnow add thatthe banks have been the 
agents, and their circulation ‘he instrument, by which the gene 
ral operations of this credit have been conducted. Much of the 
capital of the country, placed at interest, is vested in bank 
stock, and those whe borrow, borrow at the banks: and discounts 
of bills and anucipations of payment in all its forms, the regu- 
lar and appropriate duty of banks, prevail universally. 

In the North, the banks have enabled the manufacturers of 
all classes to realize the proceeds of their industry at an early 
moment. The course has been, that (he producers of commo- 
dities for Southern consumpuen, having despatched their pro- 
duets, draw their bills. These bills are discounted atthe banks, 
and with the proceeds other raw material is bought, and other 
labor paid; and thus the general business is continued in| pro 
gress. Ali this is well known to those who have had opportu- 
nity to be acquainted with such concerns. 

But bank credit has not been more necessary to the North 
than to the South. Indeed, nowhere has interest been higher, 
or the demand tor capital greater, or the full benefit of credit 
more indispensable, than in the new cotton and sugar-growing 
States. Task gentlemen trom those States if this be not so} 
Have not the plantations been bought, and the necessary labor 
procured, to a great extent, on credit? Has not this credit been 
obtained at the banks? Even now do they not find credits, or 
advances on their crops, important in enabling them to cet those 
cropsto market?) And if there had been no credit—-il a hard- 
money sysiem had prevailed, let me ask them what would have 
been, atthis moment, the condition of things in Alabama, Lou 
tsiana, Mississip;:i, and Arkansas? These States, sir, with Ten- 
nessee and the South Atlantic States, constitute the great plan- 
tation interest. That there has been a vast demand for capital 
to be invested in this interest is sufficr ntiy proved by the high 
price paid for the use of money. 

In my opinion, sir, credit is ae essential to the creat export 
of the South as to any other interest. The agriculture of the 
cotton and sugar-producing States partakes, in no inconsidera- 
ble degree, of the nature of commerce. The product and sale 
of one great staple only, ia an operation esceatially differen 
from ordinary farming pursuits The exports of the South 
indeed, inay be considered as the aggregate result of various 
forms and modes of industry, carried on by various hands, and 
in various places, rather than as the mere product of the plan- 
tation. That product ieelf is local; but its indispensable ais 
and means are drawn trom every partof the Union. What is 
it, sir, that enables Southern labor to apply itself so exclusively 
to the cultivation of these great articles fer expori? Certainly, 
it is so applied, because its own necessitics for provision and 
clothing are supplies, meanwhile, from other quarters. The 
South raises to sell, ani not te consume; and vith the proceeds 
of the sales it supplies itself wth whatever is own consump- 
tion demands. There are exceptions; but this is the genera! 
truth. The hat-makers, shoe-makers, furniture-makers, and 
carriage-makers of the North, the spinners at Lowell, and the 
weavers at Phila lelphia, are all contributors to the general pro- 
duct both ef cotton and sugar, for export abroad; as are the live- 
stock raisers of Kentucky, the graia-growing farmers, and all 
who produce and vend provisions, in Indians, Ohio, and Mli- 
nois. The Northern ship-owner and the mariner, who carry 
these products to market. are agents acting t+ the same end; 
and so are they too who, little thinking of cotton fields, or sugar 
estates, are pursuing their adventurous employment in the 
whale fisheries, over the whole surface, and among all tre 
islands, of the Pacific and the Indian oceans. If we take the 
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of le own productiveness, contributes to swell the magnitude 
{ that enormous export, which was nothing at the commence- 
ment ot this Governmest, and which now has run up to so 
many millions. Through all these operations the stream of 
credit has intly flowed, and there is not one of them 
, that will not be checked and interrupted, embarrassed, and 
thwarted, if this stream be now dried up. This connection of 
the Various intereste of the count ry wi h one another forms an 
important and inter topic. It is one of the natural ties 
@! the Us The variety of production, and mutual wants 
: mutually supplied, constitute a strong bond between different 
; Siates, aid jong may that bond last, growing with their growth, 
| and elionethening with their etrength, 
But, Mr. President, that portion of our productions which 
takes the form of export, becomes distinct and sg om it is 
prominent and strikin isseen and wondered at, by every 
torn! Phe annual returns all show i, and e very day’ s com 
mercia fence speaks of t. Wegaze at it with admira- 
a world ts no less admiring than ourselves 
With other brancles ef industry the case is quite different 
' The products of these branches, being put in the train of do 
meetic exchanges consumed in the country, Jo not get 
into etatietical tables, ure not collected in masses, and are sel- 
dome presented, in the aggregate, to the public view. They 
character of a jew large and mighty rivers, but 
little st eanis, meandering throug! all the Gok 's 
isiness and of lite, and refreshing and fertilizing the 
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Pew of us. Mr President, 
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are aware of what would be the 
general production of the country, if it could be 
riained, The Legislature of Massachusetts, un 
mimnendation of the intelligent Chief Magistrate of 
: tate, has caused tobe prepared and published a reportona 
Mien and products of certain branches of its industry, 
yearending in April, i837, The returns of the aut hori. 
{wae 'y and town were made, apparently, with much 
ive, and Che whole has been collated by the Secretary of Srarte 
wilthe resultdistincuy presented in well arranged statistic il 
alyle Prom a summary of the statements in these tables, I 
vill take the liberty of selecting a few articles, and of adverung 
ances, or specimens, of the annual product 
rv in that State 
iwith avery necessary and important article. I 
l the value of the whole amount ma- 
exceed and a half 


rate:y anc 


he ere, as in 
au ‘ binde 
ef boots and alice 


within the vea ls fourteen millions 


of other articles of the same class, or 
viz: leather, siddles, trunks, harness, &c. 
from eighteen millions and a half of 


ia I eanwount 


hut 


I wi roa the nannies of 


some other articies, and state the 


val product belonging to eac} 
‘ $17,409,000 
abe . - 10,399.000 
ri ; 7,692,000 
~and paper . 2.592.000 
, 1,620,000 
. 2.500000 
i s kinds . 11235 000 
; Acricultural implementa € 45,000 
‘ SOL.O00 
lia ; ; ; 700,000 
‘ 7. 1 is, &e ‘ 2013 000 
1) ° . . 539,000 
1 u inples. The gfand total is ninety-one mil- 
usand doliars. From this, however, de- 
ave tobe made for the of the raw material when 
articles enumerated under different 
Whole statement is confined to sume 
nentire and compre- 
gains of commerce 
auion, and almost the 


cost 
i } ‘ il st Ceriain 
Tt aol industry only; and be sutenent & 
d be added the 
earnings of navig 
ural product of the State 
ali, if it could be collated and exhibited toce 
her, would show that the annual product of Massachusetts 
i cchusetis industry exceeds one hundred mil 
Now, suv, Massachugetts is a small State, in 
You may mark outher 


sheul 
wil il year, the 


ricul 


i territory 


uimepsions seven 





yegiht tim ithe mapot Virgmia. Vet her population is 
seven hundred! thousand souls; and the annual result of their la- 
bortous tndusiry, economy, and labor, is as Lhave stated 
Mir. President, ui looking over this result, itis mos: gratifying 
vi that is ereat Mass consists in article sequaily essential 
Ll us-fulo ali classes They are vot luxuries, but necessa- 
comltoris They belong to food and clothing, to house- 
‘ ences, and education, Astheyare more and more 
! great majority of society mnes More elevated, 
i i ed, and hapyper ina Tespects Lhave loo ! 
i: whole list, sir, to find what there is in it that mictt 
y classed anvonag the higher luxuysiesof life, and whatdo 
i ! whole hundred millions, find but ane such 
tis thom of twoor three hundved thousand dol 
t ry, silver, and silver pla e.”’ This is all that 
iry ta herannual product ef a hundred nit lions; 
oF 1 M, the far greater portion was sent abroad 
vad yet we hear datiy, eit, of the amassing of aristocrate weal.h 
by the progress of manufactures and the eperaiionsvi the cre 
‘ony Aristocracy, itis said, is stealing upon us, and, in 
‘ \ ‘th, is watching to seize political 
ver , \ { e people! We have been more than 
‘ \ i ys} hat, in order to improve the tin 
ty rea i ‘currency fer the benefitof the poor, the 
uy romelidown their plate Whatever sucha melting 
jr ~ ind toact upon elsewhere. Mc. President, Lassure 
\ ha Mascachneetts it would discover lite A iew 
ma Cc icks, and other similar atticles, some old family 
; ers and tankacts, and the silver porcingers of our nurse 
res, would be about (he whole 
Sir here be any aristocrats in Maasachuaetts, the people 
re allart rats; because Ld» not believe there is on earth, in 
hy civilized sogety, a greater equality in the condition of 
' +t an eats there If there be «a man in the Staie who 
wearta what is called an equipage, or drives four horses in 


jus coach, Lam net acquainted with him, On the other hand, 


Independent Treasury—Mr. Webster. 
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Senate, 
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there are few who are not able to carry their wives and daugh- 
ters to church in some decent conveyance. 
regret or sorrow to us that few are very rich; but it is our pride 
and glory that few are very poor. Itis our still higher pride, 
and our just boast, as I think, that all her citizens possess means 
of intelugence and education, and that, of all her productions, 
she reckons among the very chiefest, those which spring from 
the culture of the mind and the heart. 

Mr. President, one of the most striking characteristics of this 
age i# the extraordinary progress which it has witnessed in 
popular knowledge. A new and powerful impulse has been 
acting in the social system of late, producing this effect in a 
striking degree. 

In merals, in politics, in art, in literature, there is a vast ac- 
cessioti to the number of readers, and to the number of profi- 
cieuis. The present state of popular knowledge is not the re- 
sult of a slow and uniform progress, proceeding through a 
lapse of years, with the same regular degree of motion, It is 
evidently the result of some new causes, brought into power- 
ful action, and producing their consequences rapidly aud 
strikingly. What, sir, cre these causes? 

This 1s not an occasion, sir, for discussing such a question at 
length: allow me tosay, however, that the improved state of 
popular knowledge ts but the necessary result of the improved 
condition of the greatmass of the people. Knowledge is not 
one of our merely physical wants. Life may be sustained 
without it. But, in order to live, men must be fed, and clothed, 
andsheltered; and ina state of things in which one’s whole 
labor can do no more than procure clothes, foed, and shelter, 
he can have no time nor means for mental improvement. 
Knowledge, therefore, is not attained, and cannot be attained, 
till there is some degree of respite from daily manual toil, and 
neverending drudgery. But whenever a less degree of labor 
wil! produce the absolute necessaries of life, then there come 
leisure and means, both to teach and to learn. 

But if this great and wonderiulextension of popular know- 
ledge be the result of an improved condition, 1% may, in the 
next place, well be asked, what are the causes Which have thus 
suddenly produced that great improvement? How is 1 that 
the means of food, clothing, and shelter, are now so much more 
cheaply and abundantly procured than formerly? Sir, the 
main cause | take tobe the progress of scientific art, or a new 
extent of the application of science to art. ‘This it is, which 
has so much distinguished the last half century in Europe and 
in America; and its effects aro everywhere visible, and espe- 
cially among us. Man has found new allies and auxiliaries in 
the powers of nature, and in the inventions of mechanism. 

The general doctrine of poluical economy is, that wealth con- 
sists in whatever is useful or convenient to man, and that labor 
isthe producing cause of allthis wealth. This is very true. 
But, then, whatis labor? In the sense of political writers, and 
in common language, it means human industry; but, in a phi- 
losophical view, it may receive a much more comprehensive 
meaning It isnt, in that view, human toil only—the mere 
acuon of thews and muscles; but it is any active agency which, 
working upon the materials with which the world is supplied, 
brings torth products use ul or convenient to man. The mate- 
rials of wealth are in the earth, in the seas, and in their natural 
and! unaided productions. Labor obtains them, works upon 
them, and fashions them to human use. Now, it has been the 
object of scientific art, or of the application of science to art, to 
increase this active agency, to augment its power, by creating 
millions of laborers in the form of automatic machines, all to 
be diligently employed, and kept at work by the force of natu- 
ral powers. To this end these natural powers, principally 
those of steam and falling water, are subsidized and taken into 
human employment. Spinning machines, power looms, and 
all the mechaniral diviees, acting, among other opecitives in 
the factories and works hops, are butso many laborers. They 
are usually denominated labor-saving machines, but it would 
be more just to call them labor- doing machines. Thev are 
made to be aetive agents; to have motion, and to produce 
effect: and though without intelligence, they are guided by 
those laws of science which are exact and perfect, and they 
produce results, therefore, in general, more accurate than 
the human hand is capable of producing. When we look 
upon one of these, we behold a mute fellow-laborer, of im- 
mense power, of mathematical exactness, and ef ever-during 
and unwearied effort. And while he is thus a most skilful 
and productive laborer, he is a non-consumer—at least, be- 
yond the wants of his mechanical being. He ts not clamorous 
for food, raiment, or shelter, and makes no demands for the 
expensesof education. The eating and drinking, the reading 
and writing and clothes-wearing world, are benefited by the 
Jabors of these co-operatives, inthe same way asif Providence 
had provided for their service millions of beings, like ourselves 
in external appearance, able to labor and to toil, and yet re- 
quiring linle or nothing for their own consumption or subsis- 
tence; or rather, as if Providence had created arace of giauts, 
each of whom, demanding no more for his support and con- 
sumption than a common laborer, should yet be able to per- 
form the work ofa hundred. 

Now, sir, turn back to the Massachusetts tables of production, 
an | you will see that itis these automatic allies aad co-opera- 
tors, and these powers of nature, thus employed and placed un 
der human direction, which have come, with such prodigious 
effect, to man’s aid, in the great business of procuring the 
means of living, ofcomfort, and of wealth, and which have so 
swollen the produets ofher skilful industry. Look at these ta- 








bles once more, sir, and you will see the effects of labor, united 
wit! anda acting upon capital. Look yet again, and you will 
see that credit, mutual trust, pro: nptand punctual dealings, and 


same contidence, are ail mixed up as indispensable ele- 


ments in the general system. 1 will ask you to look yet once 
more, sit, and you will perceive that general competence, 
great "equality in human eondition, 2 degree of popular know- 
lege andintelligence, nowhere surpassed, if anywhere equal- 
ied, an J ihe prevalence of good moral sentimen’, and extraordi- 
nary general prosperity, isthe result of the whole. Sir, I have 
done with Massachusetts. Ido not praise the old “Bay State”’ 
of the Revolution; I only present her as she is. 

Mr. Preeident, such is the state of things actually existing 
in the country, and of which | have now given you a sample. 
And yet there are persons who constan‘ly clamor against this 
state of things. They call it aristocracy. They beseech the 
poor tomeke war upon the rich, while, in truth, they know not 
who are either rich or poor. They complain of oppression, 
Speculation, and the pernicious influence of accumulated 
wealth. They cry out ieudly against all banks and corpora- 
tions, andall the means by which small capitals become united, 


in order to produce important and beneficial results, They 


lt is no matter of 
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carry on a mad hostility against all established institutions 
They would choke up the fountains of industry, and dry al ie 
streams. In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor 
against oppression. In a country of . erfect equality, they 
would move heaven and earth against privilege and monop aly, 
Ia a country where property is more equally divided than any. 
where else, they rend the air with the shouting of agrarian 
doctrines. Ina country where the wages of labor are high be 
youd all paratle!, and where lands are cheap, and tae means of 
living low, they would teach the laborer that he is but an op. 
pressed slave. Sir, what can such men want?) What do they 
mean? They cun want nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits 7 
other men’s labor. They can “mean nothing, but disturbanes 
and disorder; the diffusion of corrupt principles, and the de. 
struction of the mora? sentiments and moral habits of society, 
A licentiousness of feeling and of action issometimes produced 
by prosperity Itself, Men cannot always resist the temptatiog 
to which chey are exposed by the very abundance of the boup. 
ties of Providence and the very happiness of their own con}. 
tion: as the sieed, full of the yasture, will, sometimes, throw 
himselfagainst its enclosures, break away from its confinement, 
and, feeling now free » needless restrain’, betake himself to the 
moors and barrens, where want, ere long, brings him to his 
senses, and starvation and death close his career. 

faving said so much, sir, on the general condition of tj. 
country, and expiained what 1 understand by credit, 1 proceed 
to consider the present actual state of the currency. 

Ths most recer.t Treasury estimate, which I have se n, sup. 
poses that there are cight- millions of metallic money now in the 
country. This I believe, however, to bea good deal too high; | 
cannot believe it exceeds sixty, at most; an supposing one- - 
this sum to be inthe banks, thirty millions are lu circulation, ; 
in private hands. We have seven hundred banks and branches, 
with capitals assigned for the security of their notes and bills, 
amounting totwo hundred and eighty millions. The a+ ount of 
bank notes In actual circulation is supposed to he one irandeed 
millions; so that our whole circulation isabout one hundred and 
thirty millions, ‘dhe amount of debts d.e to the banks, or the 
amount of their loans and di. counts, may b_ taken at four hun. 
dred and fifty mill ons. 

Now, sir, this very short statement exhibits at once a genera! 
outline of our existing system of currency and credit. We see 
a great amount of money or property in banks as their assigned) 
and appropriate cap tal, and we s e a great amount due to these 
banks. These bank debiors generally belong to the classes of 
active business, or are such as have taken up credits for pur- 
poses of investment in lands or merchandise looking to future 
proceeds as the means of payment. If we compure this stats 
of circulation of bank capital and bank debt, with the same 
things in England, importaat differences will not ail to strike us, 

The whol: paper circulation of England, by the -latest ac- 
counts, is twenty-eight m /lions sterling—made up of eightees 
millions of Bank of England notes, and ten millions of the notes 
of private bankers and joint-stock companies; bullion in the 
bank, nine and a half millions; debts due the Bank of England, 
twenty-two and a half millions. The amount of Joans and dis. 
counts by private bankers and joint-steck companies is not 
usually stated, I believe, in the public accounts. If it bear the 
same proportion to their notes in circulation, as in the case of 
the Bank of England, it would exceed twelve millions. We 
may, therefore take the amount of bank debts in England to be 
thirty-five millions But I suppose that, of the securities held 
by the Bank of England, exchequer notes c onstitute a large part; 
in other words, that a large part of the bank debt is due by the 
Government. The amount of coin in actual circulation, 1s esti- 
mated to be thirty anda half millions The who e amount ot 
circulation in England, metallic and paper, is usually stated, in 
round numbers, at sixty millions; which, rating the pound 
sterling at $4 80, is equal to twe hundred and eight -eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It will be seen, sir, that our paper circulation 1s one-half less 
than that of England, but our bank debt ie, nevertheless, much 
greater; since thirty-five millions sterling amount to only one 
hundred and sixty-eight millions of dollars; and this sum, too, 
includes the amount of exchequer bills, or Government debt in 
the form of such bills, which the Bank holds. These facts are 
very material to any just comparison of the s‘ate of things in 
the twoconntries. The whole, or nearly the whole, capital of 
the Bank of England, is lent to Government, not by means of 
exchequer notes, but On apermanent loan. And as to the pri- 
vate banks and joint-stock companies, though they issue bills 
for circulation, they have no assigned or appropriated capital 
whatever. The bills circulate on the private credit of the indi- 
vidual banker, or of those who compose the joint stock conipa- 
nies. Inthe United States, an amount of capital, supposed to be 
sufficient to sustain the credit of the paper and secure the public 
against loss, is provided by law, in the act of incorporation for 
each bank, and is assignedas a trust {und for the payment of the 
liabilities of the bank; and it this capital be fairly and substan- 
tially advanced, it isa proper security, and in most cases, no 
doubt, itis substantially advaneed. ‘The directors are trustees 
ofthis fund; and they are liable, both civilly and criminally, for 
mismanagemen!, embezzlement, or breach of trust. 

This amount ot capical, thus secured, is the basis of loans and 
discounts; and this is the reason why permauent, or at least 
long, loans are not considered so inappropriate to banking opera- 
tions with us, as they are in England. With us, it is evident 
that the directors are agents, holding a fund intended to be 
loaned, and acting between lender and borrower; and this form 
of loan has been found exceedingly convenient, and useful in the 
country. 

ln some States, it is generally preferred to mortgages, 
though there are others, in which mortgages are usual. 
Whether exactly conformable tu the true notion of banking, of 
not, the truth is, that the object and operation of our banks 18 
to loan money; and this is mostly on personal security. The 
system, no doubt, ia liable to abuse, in particular instances. 
There may be directors who will loan too ‘freely to themselves 
and their friends. Gross cases of this kind have recently been 
detected and exposed, and, I hope, will be suitably treated; but, 
considering the great number of banks, these instances, I think, 
are remarkably few. In general, the banks have been well 
conducted, and are believed to be selvent and safe. 

We have heard much, sir, in the course of this debate, of 
excess in the issue of bank notes for circulation. I have ne 
doubt, sir, that there was a very improper expansion eomé 
years ago. When President Jackson. in 1832, had negatived 


the bill for continuing the Bank of the United States, (which act 
I esteem as the true original source of all the disorders of the 
currency,) a vast adiition was immediately made to the a 
ber of State banks. In 1833, the public deposites were aciually 
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-enoved from the Bank of the United States, and placed in se- 
eeied State banks. And, for the purpose of showing how 
much better the public would be accommodated without, than 
win, @ Bank of the United States, these banks were not only 
eucouraged, but admonished, to be free and liberal in loans aid 
jjscounts, made on the strength of the public moneys, to mer- 
chants avd other individuals. The circular letter from the 
Treasury Department, addressed to the new deposite banks, 
yader date of Septomber 26, 1833, has this significant clause, 
which could not have been misunderstood: : 

“The deposiies of public money willenable you to afford in- 
cre sed facilities to commerce, and to extend your accommoda- 
jonas to individuals; and as the duties which are payable to the 
Government arise irom the business and enterprise of the mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade, it is but reasonable that they 
should be preferred in the additional accommodation which the 
public deposites will enable your institution to give, whenever it 
can be done without injustice io the claims of other classes of the 
community.” 

jiaving read this letter, sir, ask leave to refer the Senate to 
the 20th section of the bill now vefore us. There we find that, 
»jfany officer, charged withthe sase-keeping of the public mo- 
yey, shall loan the same, orany portion thereof, with or without 
interest, such act shall be deemed an embezzlementand a high 
misdemeanor, and the party convicted thereof shall be sentenced 
wimprisonment.”? Sir, what a pretty piece of consistency is 
here! Ta 1833 the depositories of the public money were not 
even left to their own desire for gain, or their wishes to accom- 
nodate others, as being sufficient incentives to lend it out: they 
were admonished and directed to afford increased facilities to 
sommwerce, and to extend their accommodations to individuals, 
suce the public meneys in their vaults would enable them to 
give such additional accommodation! Now, sir, under this 

, any officer who shall do any one of the same things, instead 
0: beiog praised, isto be punished: he is to be adjudged guilty 
ofembezzl- ment, and ofahigh misdemeanor, and is to be cor- 
fined, for aught 1 know, in cells as dark and dismal asthe vaults 
aud safes Which are to contain our metallic currency. But, 
although I think, sir, that the acts of Government created this 
expansion, yet I am certainly of opinion that there was a very 
undue expansion created. A contraction, however, had begun; 
and | am of opinion, that had it not been for the specie order of 
July, 1836, and for the manner in which the deposite law was 
executed, the banks would have gone through the crisis witheut 
suspension. This is my full and firm belief. Icannot, however, 
discuss these peints here. They were treated with very great 
ability, last year, by a gentleman who then occupied one of the 
seats of Georgia on this floer. Whomsoever he did not satisfy, 
[caunetconvince. Stull, sir, the question is, whether there was 
an excess in the genera] amount of our circulation, in May last, 
or Whether there be now such excess. 

By what standard is this to be judged? If the question be, 
wi.ecier there be tao much paper in circulation, it may be 
answered by reference to the amount of coin in the banks from 
whiclithe paper issues; because I am unquestionably of opi- 
nion—an opinion which I believe nothing can ever shake—that 
ihe irue criterion by which to decide the question of excess, In 
acoavertible paper currency, is the amount of that paper, 
compared with the gold and silver in the banks. Such excess 
would net be proved, absolutely and certainly in every case, by 
the mere fact of the suspension of specie paymenis; because 
such an event might be produced by panic, or other sudden 
cause, having power to disturb the best regulated system of 
paper circulation. But the immediate question now is, whe- 
ther, taking the whole circulation together, both metallic and 
paper, there was an excess existing in May, or is an excess 
now existing? Is one hundred and thirty millions an exces- 
sive or undue amount of circulation for the United States? 
Seeing that one part of this circulation is coin, and the other 
part paper, resting upon coin, and intended to be convertible, 
is the whole mass more than may be fairly judged necessary 
to represer.tthe property, the transactions, and the business o! 
the country?) Or, in order to sustain such an amount of cir- 
culation, and to keep that part of it which is composed of pa. 
per in a safe state, should we be ebliged to attempt to draw 
to ourselves more than our just proportion of that metallic mo- 
ney, which is in the use of all the commercial nations? These 
questions appear to me to be but different modes of stating the 
same inquiry. 

Upon this subejct we may, perhaps, form some general idea, 
by comparing ourselves with others. Various things no doubt 
existin different places and countries, to modify, either by en- 
larging or diminishing, the demand for money or currency in 
the transaction of business; still the amount of trade and com- 
merce may furnish a general element of comparison between 
different States or nations. The aggregate of American im- 
poits and exports in 1836 was three hundred and eighteen mil- 
lions; thatof England, reckoning the pound sterling at $4 50, 
again, was four hundred and eighty millions, as near as {1 can 
ascertain; the currency of Eagland being, as already stated, sixty 
millions sterling, or two hundred and eighty-eight millions of 
dollars. If we work out a result from these proportions, the 
currency of the United States, it will be found, should be one 
hundred and ninety miilions, in order to be equal to that of 
Eagland; but, according to ihe estimates ofthe Treasury, it did 
io’, even in that year, exceed one hundred and eighty inillions. 

Our population is about equal to that of England and Wales. 
The amountofour mercantile tonnage, perhaps, one-fifth less. 
But then we are to consider that our country is vastly wider, 
and our faeiliues for internal exchange, by means of bills of ex- 
change, greatly less. Indeed, there are branches of our inter- 
course in which remittances cannot be well made, exceptin cur- 
rency. Take one examp e: the agricultural products of Ken- 
tucky ave sold tothe South; her purchases of commodities made 
uithe North. There can be, therefore, very little of direct ex- 
change between her and the places of purchase and sale. The 
trade goes round in a circle.” Therefore, while the Bank of the 
United states existed, payments were mace toa vast amount in 
the Northand Bast by citizens of Kentucky and of the States si- 
ularly situated, notin bilis of exchange, but in the netes of 
the Bank. 

These considerations augment the demand for currency. 
More than ali, the country is new, sir; almost the entire amount 
of our capital active; and the whoie amount of property, in 
the aggregate, rapilly increasing. In the last three years thirty- 
seven millions of acres of land have been separated from the 
Wilderdess, purchased, paid for, and become subject to private 
lidividual owuvership, to ransfer and sale, and all other disjpo- 
silions to whichother real estaie issubject. Ithasthus beco i¢ 
eet , to be bought and so.d for money; whereas, while in 
the ds of Government, it called for no expenditure, formed 
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the basis of no transactions, and created no demand forcurren 
cy. Withinthat short period our people have bought irom 
Government a territory as large as the whole of England and 
Wales, aod, taken wgether, far more fertile by nature. Ths 
seems incredible, yet ihe returns show it. Suppose all this to 
have beea bought at the minimum price of a dollar and a quar- 
ter per acre; and suppose the valuc to be increased in the com 
mon_-ratio in which we know the value of land is increased, by 
such purchase, and by the preliminary steps aad beginnings of 
cultivation; an immense augmentation, it will readily be per 
ceived, is made, even in so short a ume, of the aggregate of 
property, in nominal price, and, to a great extent, in real value 
aise, 

Oa the whole, sir, Lconfess I know no standard by which I 
can decide that vur circulation is at present in excess. Ido not 
believe it is so. Nor was there,asI think, any depreciation in 
the value of money, up to the moment of the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, Comparing oul currency with 
the currency of other nalions. An American paper dollar 
would buy a silver dollar in England, deducting only the charye 
of transporting a dollar across the ocean, because it commanded 
a silver dollarhere. There may be excess, however, I admit, 
where there isno present depreciation, in the sense in which | 
now use the term. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell, Mr. President, on the evils of 
a suddenly depreciated circulation. It arrests bnsiness, puts 
an end to it, and overwhelms ail debtors, by depression and 
downfall of prices. And even if we reduce citculation—not 
suddenly, but still reduce it farther than is necessary to keep 
It within just and reasonable limits—we produce many mis- 
chiefs; weaugment the necessity of foreign loans; we contract 
business, discourage enterptise, slacken the activity of capital, 
and restrain the commercial spirit of the country. Itis very 
important to be remembered, sir, that, in our intercourse with 
other nations, We are acting on a principle of equality; that is 
to say, we do not protect our own shipping interest by pecu- 
liar privileges; we ask aclear field, and seek no favor. Yet, 
the materials for ship building are high with us, and the wages 
of ship builders and seamen are highalso, Wehave to con 
tend against these unfavorable circumstances; and if, in addi- 
tion to these, we are to suffer further by unnecessary restraiuts 
on currency, and by acramped credit, who can tell what may 
be the effect?) Money is abundantin England, very abundant; 
the rate of interest, therefore, is low, and capital will be seeking 
its investment wherever itcan hopeto find it. If we detange 
our own currency, compulsively curtail circulation, and 
break up credit, how are the cemmerce and navigation of the 
United States to maintain themselves agains: foreign competi- 
tion? 

Before leaving, aliogether, this subject of an excessive circu- 
Jation, Mr. President, 1 will say a few words upon a topic 
which, if time would permit, 1 should be glad to consider at 
more lengih; I mean, sir, the proper guards and securities for 
apaper circulation. Lhave occasionally addressed the Senate 
on this subject before, especially in the debate on the specie 
circular, in December, 1836; but I wish torecur to it again, be- 
cause I hold it to be of the utmost importance to prove, if it 
can be proved, to the satisfaction of the country, that a conver- 
tible paper currency may be so guarded as to be secure 
against probable dangers. I[ say, sir, a convertible paper cur- 
rency: for I lay if down as ao unquestionable truth, that no pa- 
per can be made equal and kept equal to gold andsilver, but 
such asisconvertible into gold and silver, ou demand But, I 
have gone farther and still go father than this; and I contend 
that even convertibility, though itself indispensable, is not a 
certain and unfailing ground of reliance. ‘There is a liability 
te excessive issues Of paper, even while paper is convertible at 
will. Ofthis, therecan be no doubt. Where, then, shall a 
regulator be found?) What pringiple of prevention may we 
rely on? 

Now I think, sir, itis too common wih banks, in judging of 
their condition, to set off all their liabiiues against al! their re 
resources. They look tothe quantity of specie in their vaults, 
and to the notes and bi ls becoming payable, as means or as- 
sets; and, with these, they expect to be able to meet their re- 
turning notes, and to answer the claims of depositors. So far 
as the bank is to be regarded as a mere bank of discount, a'l 
thisis very well. But banks of circulation exercise another 
function. By the very act ef issuing their own paper, they at- 
fect the amount ofcurrency. In England, the Bank oi England, 
and in the United States, all the banks, expand or contract the 
amount of circulation, of course, as they increase or curtail the 
general amount oftheir own paper. And this renders it neces- 
sary that they should be regulated and controlled. The ques- 
tion is, by whatrule? To this I answer, by subjecting all 
banks to the rule which the most discreet of them always ful 
low—by compel ing them to maintain a certain fixed propor- 
tion between specie and circulation; without regarding deposites 
on one hond, or netes payable on the other. 

There wii alweys occur occasional fluctuations in trade, and 

a cdemand fer specie, by one country on another, will arise. It 
is oo Much the practice, when such occurrences take place, aiid 
specie is leaving the country, for banks to issue more paper, in 
order to preventa scarcity of money. But exactly ihe opposite 
course sheuid be adopted. A demand for specie to go abroad 
should be regardcdas conclusive evidence o: the necessity oi 
contracting Circuiauon. If, indeed, in such cases, it could be 
certainly known that the demand would be of shu.* duration, 
the temporary pressure might be relieved by an issue of paper 
to fillthe place of departing specie. But this can sever be 
known. “Thereis no safety, therefore, but in meeting the case 
atthe moment. and in conforming to the infallible index of the 
exchanges. Circulating paper is thus always kept nearer wthe 
character, and to the circum tances ef that, of which it is de- 
signed to be the representative—the metallic money. This 
subject might be pursued, I think, and clearly illustrated; but, 
for the present, I only express my belief mat, with experience 
before us, and with tue lights which recent diser both in 
Europe and America, hold out, a National Bank mi-kt be esta- 
blished, with snore regard to its funcuon of regulating currency 
than to its function of discount, on principles, and subject to re- 
gulations, such as should render its operations extremely useful; 
and I should hope that, with an example before them of plain 
and eminent advatitaze, State institutions would conform to the 
same rules and principles; and that, in this way, all the advan 
tages of convertible paper might be enjoyed, with just security 
againct its dangers. 

i have detained the Senate too long, sir, with these observa. 
tions upon the state of the country, and its pecuniary system 
ami condition. ; 

And now, when the banks have suspended payments, 
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>; when the internal exchanges ure all deranged, o 


the business ol the couctry most seriousiy Mmlerruptca, 





qu sions are 

Whether the measure before us is suitable to our conditi 
and, 

Whether it isa just proper exercise and fulfilment «4 
the powers and duties of Cougres 

What, then, sir, will be the practical operation and effect of 
this measure, if it should become a law? 

Like lis predecessor of the last session, the bi proposes pn 
thing fer the general currency of the country: nothig to re 
store exchanges; nothing to bring abouta speedy resumptt 
ot specie payments by the bank lts whole professed obj 





he collection and disbursementot tie public revenue 
lis friends, indeed, say | Veperation, 

Will, incidentai/y, produce a iavorable effect on the currency, 
by restraining the issue ef bank paper. But others press it as 
! its eflect was : the erthrow of all b 1 


final inks, anc 
the introduction of an exclusive metallic currency for all th 
uses of the country 


} 
ti wh t sl 1 ey i 
» hat wach t na ou 
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Are we to understand, then, thatit is intended, by means, of 
Which this is the first, to ridihe country of all banks, as bel 
butso many nuisances, and to abolish all paper currency what 
ever! 

Or is it expected, on Ul contrary, that afier this system shall 





be adopted for the use of Guverument, there will stil 
currency in the country for (he use of the people? 

And it there shall sull be a paper currency, will chat curren 
ey consist of irredeemable Government paper, or of converu 
ble bank notes,such as have circulated heretofore?) These 
questions must be answered, before we can judge accurately ¢ 
the operation of this bill. 

As toan exclusive metallic currency, sir, the Administration 
on this pointis regularly Janus-faced. Out doors, and amoug 
the people, it shows iself “all elinenantallingold.”” There 
every thing is to be hard money—neo paper rags—no celusive 
credits—no bank mono} olles—no trust In paper of acy kind 
Butinthe treasury Depariment, and in the Houses of Congress, 
we see another aspeci—a mixed appearance, pardy gold and 
partly paper; gold for Government, and paper for the people 
The small voice which is heard here, allows the absolute nec 


' 
i be a paper 


sity of paper of sume sort, and to some extent But the shouts 
inthe community demand the destruction of all banks, and ul 
final extermination of all paper circulation, 

Tothe people the lion roars agaist paper money in allt 


loudness and terror of his nat 


Lest he 





ural voice; | to mnecinbe for 


j 
gress he is more discreet. hould fuighten then 


1Out ot 
their wits, he here restrains and modulates, and roars * as gently 
as any sucking dove, or, as it were, any nightingale.” The in 

practicability of an exclusive metallic currency, tie absurdity 


of attempting any such thing in a country like this, are so mea 
nifest, that nobody here undertakes to support 1 by any reasor 


ing orargument. All that is said in its favor is cenernt denu 
ciation of paper, general outcry against the banks, and declamia 
ion against existing institutions, full of sound and fury, etenify 
ing nothing. ‘ 

The moment avy one considers it, he sees how ridiculous any 
sich attempt would be. An exclusive me | circulation fox 
the second commercial countyy on earth, | ihe nlneteenth ce 
tury! Sir, you might as well propose toaboitsh commerce alt 
gether. 

The currency of Eegland ts estimated atsixty mallior fer 
ling: and it isMr. MeCulloch’s calculation, thatif this eurret 


cy were all gold, allowing only one-quarter of one per cent. for 


Wear of materials, the annual expense &@ tending such a cut 
rency, would be three maillious and @ quarter a year, or nearly 
five per cent. upon the whole With us, this charge would be 
much greater. The loess of capital would be more, owing to 


the higher rates of 4 besides a hits, ds tbr 
transportation, which, Ina country so extensive as ours, would 
be vast, and not easily calculated. Wesnould also require, 
proportionally, more specie than is requisite in England, be 

cause oursystem of exchange, by means of bills of ex 
at present, and would b°, undersuchasystem as} 
less perfect and convenient than that of Englar 

English metallic circulation is mostly gold, gold betag in England 
the standard metal. With us, silver and both are made 
standards, at afixed relation: and if we shoul! succeed to keep 
this relation so true as to preserve both of the precious 
among us, (which. indeed, is not very probable.) our circula 

tion would be still more expensive and cumbrous, from the 
quanuty of silver which it would contain. The silver in the 
world is estimated to be fifty times thatof gold inamount, and 
consequently something more than three times in value. Ii 
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both should circulate, therefore, equally, in proportion te 
value, the currency would be three parts silyer, and one 
gold. 

Now, sir, the annual expense of such a circulation, upon 
the hasisof Mr. MceCuilloch’s estimate, would exceed the whole 
annual expenditure made for our army and navy. Consider, 


sir, the amount ofacival daily payments made in the country 


Ic ia difficult to estimate it, and quite impo sble lo ascer tin it, 
with any accura ‘y But we can orion some notion of it, by the 
daily amountef payments in the banks in some of the « ties In 
times of prosperous business and commerce, the « any amount 


} 


of payments in the banks of New Yo k alone has be 
eieht millions. Whether we call this ate 
fiftieth part of a!l the payments and r pts made daily in 
the country, we see to what an : whole 
would rise. And hew isi fe that such ame unt of receipt 
and payment could be performed by an actual passing of gold 
and silver from hand to! 1? : 


Such n 
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a twentieth, ora 
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os, sir, hardly require serions refutation. 
Mr. President, an entire metallic currency wor’! neee sarily 





create banks immediately. Where woul! ihe money be kept, 
or how could it he remitted? Bintes ¢ mest and 
u“ ett , ' ‘ ' . ‘ 
Won t 1 \ 3 af 
the citi ye seen, in their daily wa , , 
vanta behind them, wth bees of gold ar « r on 
their whee!harrows! What folly t# creat coough to imagine 





this? If there were not now a ban note, nora bank in the 
country, and if th should be an exciusive specie currency 
to-morrow Morning at nine o'clock, there would he fifty banks 
before sunset. From necessity, there would be created at once 


places of deposite; and persons having money in 
tories would draw checka for it, and pase: t! 
ney, and fram ome hand thev would pa 
depositary himself wou!! issue certi poste, and 
these would pass as currency. And all this would do no more 
than just to carry us back two or three hundred years. to the 
infancy of banky. We should thea have done nothing but 


och depori- 
ar mo 
m to another: or the 


22e cheeks 
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reject the experience of the most civilized nations, for some 
centuries, as well as all eur own experience, and have returned 
to the rule conceptions of former times. These certificates of 
deposite would soon be found to be often issued without any 
id capital, or actual deposite. Abuses arising from this 
ince would call for legislative interference, and the Legisla- 
would find it necessary to restrain tie issue of paper in- 
tended for circulation, by enacting that such issue should only 
made ov the strength ofcompetent capital, actually provided 
solawigned, placed under proper regulations, and managed 
by persons responsible to the laws. And this would bring us 
again exactly tothe state of things in which we now are; that 
is to say, tothe use of the paper of banks, established, regu 
lated, aud controlled by law. In the mean time, before this 
process could be carned through, half the community would 
be make bankrupt by the ruin of their business, and by the 
vivlent and revoluuonary changes of property which the pro 
cea would create, The whole class of debtors, all that live 
mor: by industry than on capital, would be overwhelmed with 
un listinguishing destruction 
There will the n, 
curren y 


“ir, be no such thing as an exclusive paper 
The country will not be guilty of the folly of at- 
tempting it 

Ishould have felt that l have occupied too much time with 
euch a eenselese and preposterous suggestion, were it not the 
inanifest Olject Of parueans to press such novlons upon the at- 
tention of the people, in aid of the war againet the banks. 

We shall then, sir, have paper of some sort, forming a part 
ofour currency. What will that paper be? The honorable 
gentieman from South Carolina, admitting that paper is ne- 
ee ry asa part of the currency, or circulation, has contended 
thatthe paper ought to be Government paper—Goverament 
paper, vot convertible nor redeemable, only so faras by being 
receivable for debts and duea to Government My colleague 
has endeavored to satisty the Senate, that the aim of the whole 

m, of which he regards this bill as but part, is to establish 
a circulation of Government paper and a Government bank 
Cher ntiemen have taken the same view ofit. But, asthe 
hill teelf does not profess any such purpose, 1 am willing to 
lwcuea it in the character in whichit presents itself. I take it 
fu Whatits frends say it is—a bill making further provision 

1 collecting the revenues, 

We are then, sir, etillto have paper as a general medium of 
circulavon; that paper isto be the pe per of banks; but Govern- 
ment is to be divorced from these banks, altogether. It is not 
te keep its funds in them, ashere*ofore  Itis to have nothing 
trdo with them, butis to collect and disburse its revenues by 


its owe means, and its own officers 

The receipt of the notes of specie paying banks is to be par- 
tially allowed for some time, but itis to be gradually discon- 
11 ! rind x years hence, we are to arrive at the maturity 
an tthe perfection of the system. When that auspicious day 


comes, Goverament ia to receive and to pay out gold and sil- 
ver, and soothing but gold and silver 
Now, Mr. President, let us anticipate this joyous epoch ; let 
' ippove the six years to haveexpired; and let us imagine 
il, with its specie payments and all, to be in full opera- 
ithe present hour, What will the operation be? In the 
first place, cisregarding all queation of public convenience, or 
ie eral interests of the people, how will this system work 
asa mere node of collecting and paying out revenue? Let us 
ipts and expenditures may be estimated, each, at 
thirty millions « vear. Those who think this estimate either 
too bogh or toolow, may make the necessary allowance. Here, 
i, the sum ef thirty millions, to be colleeted and paid out 
inditisall totee runted, actuall. told over, dollar 


ifter dollar, and gold pice after gold prece; and how many times 
couste!? Let us inquire into that. The importing mer hant, 
wi hip has arrived, and who has cash duties to pay, goes to 
the brok for his money, and the teller counts it out: thatis once 
He carries itto the custom-house, paya nt, and the clerks count 
ii over: chatis twice. Some days afterwards, the collector 
cakes itou isbarsa dchests, carries it to the receiver ge- 

2 office, and there itis counted again, and poured into the 

and cheats of that office: that ts the third time. Presently 


ant comes from the Treasury, in favor of some disburs- 


er, and the boxes are opened, and the necessary sums 
counted out: this is the fourth cou.ting. And, fifthly and last- 
ly, the disbursing officer pays it to the persons entitled to receive 
i. on contracts, or for pensions, salaries, or other claims. Thirty 
mictions of hard money are tsusto be handled and told over five 
times i course of the year; and if there be tranf rs from 


place to place, then, of course, 1f 18 to be counted so much of- 

{ r. Government officers, ther fore, are to count over one 

yundred and fifty millions of dollars a vear; which, allowing 

three hundred worsing dissin the year, gives five hundred 

thousand dollars a day tut thisis notall. Once a quarter, 

the naval officer is to count the vollector’s money, andthe r gis- 
fli 


ter in the land office is to count the receiver's money. Ani, 

sporeover, sir, every now and then the Secretary of the Treasu- 

rv iate authe ize unexpected and ¢mprompty countir 2s, In his 
retin, and juetto satisfy his owa mind! 





ir, What @ mone y-counting, tinkling, jingling generation we 
. All the money-changer’s in Solomon’s temple will be 
rtans. Our sound will go forih into all lands. We 
be like the king in the ditty of the nursery: 


“There sat the king, a counting of his money.’ 
sir, that these receipts and payments can- 
not be uaade in parcels, without the actual handling of each 
piece of coin. “Phi marks on kegs of dollars, and the labcls on 
haga of gold, are not to be trusted. They area partot creat 
tt} credit, all trust, all confidence, is to be done away 
When the surveyor, for instance, at the custom-house, 
terra e the mone 2 hand, in possession of the collec- 
tos. or receiver general, he is, of course, to count the money 
No» other examination can come to any thing Ile cannet tell, 
from external appearance, nor from the weight, whether the 
c ctor has loaned out the money, and tilled the bags and 
boxes up with sand and lead, or not. Nor can —— 
pieces be otherwise detected than by aciual handing. = He 
muat open, he must examine, he must count. And so at ithe 
land offiees, the minta, and elsewhere If these officers shail 
have a taste forsiiver sounds, they are likely te be gratifiet. 

Mr. President, in all soberness, is not this whole operauion 
yeltneete ous! 
‘ti beghed by proposing to deep the public moneys. This, it- 
self. in the sense the word is here used. isa perfect novelty, es- 
pecially in the Unita States Why deep the public moneys; 
that is lo say, Why hoard them, why Aeep them out of use? 


The use of money is in the exchange. It is designed to circu- 
late, not to be hoarded. All that Government should have to 
do with it, is to receive it to-day, that it may pay it away to 
morrow. Itshvuld not receive it, before it needs it; and it 
should part with it assoon as it owes it. To keep it—that is, 
to detain it, to hold it back from general use, to hoard it, is a 
conception belonging to barbarous umes and barbarous Go- 
vernments. How would it strike us, if we should see other 
great commercial nations acting upen sucha system? If Eng- 
land, with arevenue of fifty millions sterling a year, were 
fountto be collecting and disbursing every shilling of it in 
hard money, through all the ramifications of het vast expendi- 
ture, should we not think her mad? But the system 1s werse 
here, because it withdraws just so much active capital from 
the uses ofa country that requires capital, and is paying inte- 
rest for capital wherever ii can obtain it. 

But now, sir, allow me to examine the operation of the mea- 
sure upon the general interest of commerce, and upon the ge- 
neral currency of the country. And in this point of view, the 
first great question is, What amount of gold and silver will this 
operation subtract from the circulation of the country, and from 
the use ofthe banks? 

In regard to this important inquiry, we are not without the 
means of formingsome judgment. An official report from the 
Treasury, made to the other House, shows that, for the last ten 
years, there has been, atthe end of each year, ow an average, fif- 
teen millions and four hundred thousand dollars in the Treasu- 
ty. And thissum isexclusive of all that had been collected of 
the people, but had not yet reached the Treasury; and also of all 
that had been drawn from the Treasury by disbursing officers, 
but which had not yet been by them paid toindividuals. Add- 
lng these sums together, sir, and the resultis that on an ave- 
rage, for the last ten years, there have been at least twenty mil- 
lions of dollars inthe Treasury. I donot mean, of course, that 
this sum is, the whole of it, unappropriated. I mean that this 
amount has in fact been inthe Treasury. either not appropri- 
a‘edor nor ca led for under appropriations; so that if this Sub- 
Treasury scheme had been in operation in times past. of the 
specie in the currency twenty millions would have been con- 
siantly$locked up in the safes and vaults. Now, sir, I do not be- 
lieve that, fortheseten years, the whole amount of silver and 
gold in the country has exceeded, on the average, fifty or sixty 
millions. Ido not believe itexceeds sixty millions at the pre- 
sent moment; and if we had nowthe wholesystem in complete 
operation, it would lock up, and keep locked up, one full third 
of all the specie in the country. Locked up, I say—hoarded — 
rendered as useless to all prrposes of commerce and business, 
as if it were carried back to its native mines. Sir, is it not in- 
ceivable that any man should fall upon such a scheme of po- 
licy as this? Isit possible that any one can fail to see the de- 
structive effects of such a policy on the commerce and the 
currency of the country? 

It is true the system does not come into operation all at once. 
But it begins its demands for specie immediately; it calls upon 
the hanks, and it calls upon individuals, for their hard dollars, 
that they may be put away and locked upin the Treasury, af 
the very moment when the country ts suffering for want of 
more specie in the circulation, and the banks are suffering 
for means to enahle them to resume their payments. And 
this, tt isexpected, will improve the currency, and facilitate 
resumption. 

It has heretofore been asserted, that the general currency of 
the country needed to be strengthened, by the introduction of 
more specie intothe circulation. This has been insisted on for 
years. Letitbeconceded. I have admitted it, and, indeed, con- 
tended for the proposition heretofore, and endeavored to prove 
it. But it must be plain toevery body, that any addition of spe- 
cie, in order to be useful, must either go inte the circulation. as 
a partof that circulation, orelse it must go into the banks, to 
enable them the better to sustain and redeem their paper. But 
this bill is calculated to promo e neither of those ends, but ex- 
actly the reverse. It withdraws specie from the circulation 
and from the banks, and piles it up in useless heaps in the 
Treasury. kl: weakens the general circulation, by making the 
portion of specie, which is part of it, so much the less; it 
weakens the banks, by reducing the amourt of coin which sup- 
ports their circulation. The general evil imputed to our cur- 
rency, for some years past, is, that paper has formed too great 
a portion of it. The operation of this measure must be to in- 
crease that very evil. I have admitted the evil, and have con- 
curred in measures to remedy it. Ihave favored the withdraw- 
ing of small bills from circulation, to the end that specie might 
take theirplace. I discussed this policy, and supported it, as 
early as I832. My colleague, who. shortly after that period, 
was placed in the chair of the chief magistracy of Massachu- 
setts, pressed its consideration, at length, upon the a‘tention of 
the Legislature of that State. Isti'l think it was a right policy. 
Some of the States had begun toadopt it. Buatthe measures of 
the Ad:ninistration, and especially this proposed measure, 
throw this policy all aback. They undo at once all that we 
have beeu laboring. Such, and so pertinacious has been the 
demand of Government for specie, and such new demand does 
this bill promise to create, that the States have found themselves 
compelled again to issue small bills for the use of the people. 
It was a day of rejoicing, as we have lately seen, among the 
people of New York, when the Legislature of that State sus- 
pended the small-hill restraining law, and furnished the people 
with some me lium for small payments, better than the mise- 
rable trash which now annoys the community 

The Government, thorefore, T insist, is evidently breaking 
down Hts own declared policy; it is defeating, openly and mani- 
iestly defeating, its own professed objects. 

And yer, theory, imagination, presumptuous generalization, 
the application of military movements to questions of com- 
merce and finance, and the abstractions of metay-hysics, offer 
ne, in sucha s‘ate of things, their panacea. And what is it? 
Whatisit? What isto cure or miigate these evils, or what is 
to ward off future calamities? Why, sir, the most agreeable 
remedy imaginable; the kindest, tenderest, most soothing, and 
solacing application in the whole world! Nothing. sir, nothing 
upon earth, but a smart, delightful, perpetual, and irreconcile- 
abl» warfare, between the Government of the United States 
and the State banks! All will be well, we are assured, 
when the Government and the banks become antagonistical! 
Yes, sir, “antagonistical!” that is the word. Whata stroke of 
policy. sir, isthis! It is asdelicate a strategem as poor old 

eKing Lear’s and a good deal like it. It proposes that we 
should tread lightly alons, in felt or on velvet, till we get the 
banks within our power, and then, “kill, kill, kill!’ 

Sr, we may talk as much as we please about the resump- 
ion Of specie payments, but I tell you that, with Government 
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thus warring upon the banks, if resumption should take Place S— 


another suspension I fear would follow. It is not war, succes. 
ful or unsuccessful, between Goverament and the bar 


Senate. 


rower Of 


j : 
ks; it js caved in, 


only peace, trust, confidence, that can restore the prosperity o; which né¢ 
the country, This system of perpetual anneyance io the banks United 5 
this hoarding up of money which the country demands for ), money; 
own necessary uses, this bringing of the whole revenue to a¢. which bi 
notin aid sal fevtharence, but in direct hindrance and embar. pecome 


rassinent of commerce and business, is utterly irreconcilea)\, money,” 


with the public interest. We shall see no return of forme; jmporta 
times tll it be abandoned—altogether abandoned. The passag, ecattere 
of this bill will create new alarm and new distress. Certa' 


People begin already to fear their own Government. They acting ¥ 
have an actual dread of those who should be their protector, conduct 


and guardians. There are hundreds of thousands of honest ay Qn that 
industrious men, sir, at this very moment, who would fee] re press 0" 
lieved in their circumstances, who would see a better prospec; jead. 
of an honest livelihood, and fee] more sure of the means of fo, But | 
and clothing for their wives and children, if they should hea; went m 
that this measure had received its death. Let us, then, sir would | 
away with it. Do we not see the world prosperous around ys jssbeS} 
Do we not see other Governments and other nations, enlightey and it V 
ed by experience, and rejecting arrogant innovations and the. refusal 
oretic dreams, accomplishing the great ends of society? both be 
Why, sir, why are we, why are we aione among the greg rable | 
commercial States?’ Why are we to be kept on the rack ap; neither 
torture of these experiments? We have powers, adequate deema 
complete powers. We need only to exercise them; we neei ted “*! 
only to porform our constitutional duty, and we shal! sprea nue.” 
content, cheerfulness, and joy, over the whole land. samp 
This brings me, sir, to the second inquiry. cie-pa 
Is this measure, Mr. President, a just exercise of the powers fullow 
of Congress, and does it fulfil all eur duties? “NOT. 
Sir, I have so often discussed this point, I have so constant\y was t 
insisted, for saveral years past, on the constitutional obligativ; cifical 
of Congress to take care ofthe currency, that the Senate mus issued 


be already tired of the speaker, if not weary of the topic; ani Bury, 


yet, after all, this is the great and paramount question. Uni the bi 
this is settled, the agitation can never be quieted. If we have An 
not the power, we must leave the whole subject in the hands sure ¢ 
these who have it, or in no hands; but if we have the power over | 
we are bound to exercise it, and every day’s neglect is a viol Som 
tion of duty. I therefore again insist that we have the pow and a 
and I again press its exercise on the two Houses of Congress, | No 
again assert that the regulation of the general currency—of the mor: 
money of the country, whatever actually constitutes that mo Co 
ney—is one of our solemn duties. gives 
The Constitution confers on us, sir, the exclusive power agen 
ccinage. This musthave been done forthe purpose of enabling ra!, 
Congress to establish one uniform basis for the whole money all tl 
system. Congress, therefore, and Congress alone, has power or a: 
over the foundation, the groundwork of the currency; and it out | 
would be strange and anumalous, having this, if it had nothing | cula 
do with the structure, the edifice, to be raised on this foundatio yeats 
Convertible paper was already in circulation when the Const. as a 
tution was iransed, and must have been expected to continue nug 
an! to increase. But the circulation of paper tends to dis rege 
place coin; it may banish it aliogether: at this very moment it arti 
has banished it. If, therefore, the power over the coin does no to tl 
enable Congress to protect the coin, and to restrain any thing pow 
which would supersede i’, and abolish its use, the whole power or | 
becomes nugatory. It others may drive out the coin, and fil out. 
the country with paper which dves not represent coin, of wha 
use, I beg to know, is that exclusive power over coins and coin- tha 
age which is given to Congress by the Constitution? an! 
Gentlemen on the other side admit that itis the tendencyof our 
paper circulation to expel the coin; but when they say, that, for wh 
that very reason, they will withdraw from all connection with ing 
the general currency, and limit themselves to the single and Wi 
narrow object of protecting the coin, and providing for pay an 
ments to Government. This seems to me to be a very strange si] 
way of reasoning, anda very strange course of political conduct me 
The coinage power was given to be used for the benefit of the ine 
whole country, and not merely to furnish a medium for the pa 
collection ofrevenue. The object was to secure, for the gene. | 
ral use of the people, a sound and safe circulating medium ef 
There caa be no doubt ofthis intent. If any evil arises, threat- al! 
ening to destroy or endanger this medium or this currency, Bt: 
our duty is to meet it, not to retreat from it; to remedy it, not pl 
to let italone; we are to control and correct the mischief, not of 
submit toit. Wherever paper is to circulate, as subsidiary to ti 
coin, oras performing, in a greater or less degree, the function de 
of coin, its regulation naturally belongs to the hands which T 
hold the power over the coinage. This 1s an admitted maxin th 
by all writers; it has been admitted and acted upon, on all ne- by 
cessary occisions. by our own Government, throughout ils v 
whole history. Why will we now think ourselves wiser than ul 
all who have gone before us? 
This conviction ef what was the duty of Government led to § 
the establishment of the Bank in the adininistration of General e 
Washington. Mr. Madison, again, acted upon the same con 1 
viction in 1816, and Congress entirely agreed with him. On \ 
former occasions, I have referred the Senate, more thaa i 
once, to the clear and emphatic opinions and language of Mr 
Madison, in his messages in 1815 and 1816, and they ought to 
be repeated, again and again, and pressed upon the public at- ' 
tention. : 
And now let me say, sir, that no man in our history has car- | 


ried the doctrine farther, defended it with more ability, of 
acted upon it with more decision and effect, than the honorable 
member from South Carolina. Tis speech upon the bank 
bill, onj the} 26th February, 1816, is strong, full, and conclusive 
Ye has heretofore said that some part of what he sai: on that 
occasion does not appear in the printed speech; but, whatevel 
may have been left out by accident, that whichisin the speech 
cout! not have got in by accident. Such accidents do not happen. 
Aoclose, well conducted, and conclusive constitutional argumeit 
is not the result ofan accident or of chance; and his argument on 
that occasion, as it eeems to me, was perfectly conclusive. He 
founds the right of regulating the paper currency directly on 
the coinage power. ‘The only object,” he says, “the framers 
of the Constitution could have in view, in giving to Congress 
the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, must have been to give a steadiness and fixed 
value to the currency of the United States.” The state ot 
things, he insisted, existing at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, afforded an argument in support of the construc- 
tion. There then existed he said, a depriciated paper cur- 


rency, which could only be regulated aod made uniform by 
giving a power, for that purpose to the General Government. 
He proceeded to say that, by a sort of undex current, th¢ 
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rower of Congress to regulate the money of the country had 
-aved in, and upon is ruin had sprung up those institutions 
which now exercised the right of making money for and iu the 
United States. “For gold and silver (he insisted) are not only 
money; but whatever is the medium of purchase and sale; in 
which bank paper alone was now employed, anu had, therefore, 
yecome the money of the country.” “The rght of nae 
money,” he added, “an attribute of sovereign power, a sacred anc 
important right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty banks, 
scattered over every part of the United States.”’ 

Certainly, sir, hothing can be clearer than th:s language; and, 
acting Vigorously upon principles thus plainly laid down, he 
conducted the Bank bill through the House of Representatives, 
Qa that océasion, he was the champion of the power of Con- 
press over the Currency,and others were willing to follow his 
jead. 

But the Bank bill was not all. The honorable gentleman 
went much farther. The Bank, ic was hoped and expected. 
would furnish a good paper currency to the extent of its own 
jssues; but there was a vast quantity of bad paper in circulation, 
and ic was possible that the mere influence of the Bank, and the 
refusal to receive this bad money at the Treasury, might not 
poth be able to banish it entirely fram the country. The hono- 
rable member meant to make clean work. He meant that 
neither Government nor people should suffer the evils of irre- 
deemable paper. Therefore, he brought in another bill, enti- 
tied “A bill for the more effectual collection of the public reve- 
nue.’ By the provisions of this bill, he proposed to lay a direct 
siamp tax on the bills of State banks; and al! notes of non-spe- 
cie-paying banks were, by this stamp, to be branded with the 
fullowing words, in distinct and legible characters, at length— 
“NOT A SPS&CIE NOTE” For the tax laid on such notes, there 
was tv be No Composition, no commutation; but it was to be spe- 
cifically collected, on every single bill issued, until those who 
issued such billsshould announce to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and prove (6 his satisfaction, thai, aera day named in 
she bill, all their notes would be paid in specie on demand. 

And now, how is it possible, sir, for the author of such a mea- 
sufe as this to stand up and declare that the power of Congress 
over the currency 1s limited to the mere regulation of the coin? 
So much for our authority, as it has heretofore been admitted 
and acknowledged, under the coinage power. 

Nor, sir, is the other source of power, in my opinion, at all 
more questionable, 

Congress has the supreme regulation of commerce. This 
gives it, necessarily, a superintendence over all the interests, 
agencies, and instruments of commerce, The word are gene- 
ra', and they cunfer the whole power. When the end is given, 
all the usual means are given. Money is the chief instrument 
or agent of commerce; there can, indeed, be no commerce with- 
outit, which deserves the name. Congress must, therefore, re- 
culate itasit regulates other indispensable commercial inte- 
rests. If no, means were te be used to this end but such 
a8 are particularly enumerated, the whole authority would be 
hugatory, because no means are particularly enumerated. We 
regulate ships; their tonnage; their measurement; the shipping 
articles; the medicine chest; and various other things belonging 
to them; and for sll this we have no authority but the general 
power to regulate commerce; none of these, or ther means 

a Soares of regulation are particularly and expressly pointed 
out. 

But is a ship @ more important instrument of commerce 
than money? We protect a policy of insurance, because it is 
an Important instrument of ordinary commercial contract: and 
our Jaws punish with death any master ofa vessel, or others, 
who shall commit a fi aud on the parties to this contract by cast- 
ing away a vessel. TForali this we have no express authority. 
We infer it from the general power of regulating commerce, 
and we exercise the power in this case, because a policy of in- 
surance ‘sone of the usual instruments, or means, of com- 
merce. But how inconsiderable and unimpertant is a policy of 
losurance, as the means or an instrument of commerce, com- 
pared with the whole circulating paper of a country? 

Sir, the power és granted to us, and granted without any spe- 
¢ fication of means; and therefore we may lawfully exercise 
allthe usual means. Ineed not particularize these means, nor 
slate, at present, whatthey are, or may be. One is, no doubt, a 
proper regulation of receipts at the custom-houses and land 
offices. But this, of itself, is not enough. Another is a na- 
tienal bank, which, I fully bel'eve, would, even now, answer all 
desired purposes, and reinstate the currency in ninety days. 
These, 1 think, are to be first tried; and if, notwithstanding 
thes, irredeemable paper should overwhelm us, others must 
be resorted to. We have no direct authority over State banks; 
but we have power over the currency, and we must protect it, 
using, of course, always, such means, if they be found ade- 
quate, as shall be mast gentle and mild. The great measure, 
sit, is a bank; because a bank is not only able to restrain the 
excessive issues of Siate banks, but it is able also to furnish for 
the country a currency of universal credit, and of uniform 
value. This is the grand desideratum. Until such a currency 
is established, depend on it, sir, what is necessary for the pros- 
perity of the country can never be accemplished. 

On the question of power, sir, we have a very important and 
striking precedent. 

The members of the Senate, Mr. President, will recollect the 
controversy between New Yerk and herneighbor States, fifteen 
or 8 xteen years ago, upon the exclusive right of steam naviga- 
tion. New York had granted an exclusive right of such navi- 
gation over her waters to Mr. Fulton and his associates; and 
declared, by law, that ne vessel propelled by steam shoul! navi- 
gate the North river or the Sound, without license from these 
grantees, under penalty of confiscation. 

To counteract this law, the Legislature of New Jersey en- 
acted, that if any citizen of hers should be restrained, or in- 
jured,in person or property, by any party acting under the 
law of New York, such citizen should have remedy in her 
courts, if the offender could be caught within her territory, and 
should be entitled to treble damages anid costs. New Jersey 
called this act a law of retortion; and justified it on the general 
ground of reprisals. 

On the other side, Connecticut took fire, and as no steamboat 
could come down the Sound from New York to Connecticut, or 
pass up from Connecticut to New York, without a New York 
license, she enacted a law, by which heavy penalties were im- 
— on all whoshould presume to come into her ports and 

arbors, having any such license. 

Here, sir, was a very harmonious state of commerrial inter- 
course! a very promising condition of things, indeed! You 
could not get from New York to New Haven by steam; nor 

could you go from New York to New Jerecy, without trans- 






























shipment in the bay. 
that this belligerent legislation of the States concerned was jus- 
tified and defended, by exactly the same arguments as those 
which we have heard in this debate. Every thing which has 
been said here, to prove that the authority to regulate com- 
mercetioes not include a power to regulate currency, was said 
in that case, to prove that the same authority did not include an 
exclusive power over steamboats or other means of navigation. 
I do not know a reason, asuggestion, an idea, which has been 
used in this debate, or Which fas Used ih the debate in Septem- 
ber, to show that Congress has no power to control the curren- 
cy of the country and make it uniform, which was not used in 
this steamboat controversy, to prove thatthe authority of this 
Government did not reach the matter then in dispute. Look 
to the forensic discussions in New York! Look to the argu- 
ment in the court here! You wilt find it every where urged 
that navigation does not come within the general idea of regu 
la\ing commerce; that steamboats are but vehicles and instru- 
ments; that the power of Congress is general, and general, only; 
and that it does not extend to agents and Instruments. 

And what, sir, put an end to this state of things?) Whatstop- 
pes these seizures and confiscations? Nothing in the world, sir, 
yut the exercise of the constitutional power of this Govern- 
ment. Nothing in the world, but the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the power of Congress to regulate commerce was 
paramount; that it overruled any interfering State laws} and 
that these acts of the States did interfere with acts of Congress 
enacted tinder its clear and Genstitutional authority. 

As to the extent of the power of regulating commerce, allow 
me t@ quote a single sentence from the opinion of one of the 
learned judges of the Supreme Court, delivered on that ocea- 
sion; a judge always distinguished for the great care with which 
he guarded State rights, I mean Mr. Justice Johnson. And 
when f have read it, sir, then say if it does not confirm every 
word and syllable which I have uttered on this subject, either 
now, or at the September session. “In the advancement of 
society,”’ said the Judge, “labor, transportation, intelligence, 
care, and various means of exchange, become coOmmaiities, 
and enter into &dminerce; and the subject, the vehicle, the 
agent, and these various operations, Seosten the ohjecis of 
commercial regulation.” 

These just sentiments prevailed. The decision of the court 

quieted the dangerous controversy; and satisfied, ant I will add 
gratified, most highly gratified, the whole country. 
' Sir, may we not perceive at the present moment, without 
being suspected of looking with eyes whose sight is sharpened 
by too much apprehension—may we not perceive, sir, in what 
is now passing around us, the possible beginnings of another 
controversy between States, which may be of still greater mo- 
ment, and followed, if not arrested, by still more deplorable 
consequences? Ibo we see no danger, no disturbance, no con- 
tests ahead? Sir, do we not behold excited commercial rival- 
ship, evidently existing between great States and great cities? 
Do we not see an emulous competition for trade, external and 
internal? Do we not see the parties concerned enlarging and 
proposing to enlarge, to a vast extent, their plans of currency, 
evidently in connection with these objects of trade and com- 
merce? Do we not sce States themselves becoming decply in- 
terested in great banking institutions?) Do we not know that, 
already, the notes and bills of some States are prohibited by 
law from circulating in others? 

Sir, I will push these questions no farther: but I tell you that 
it was for exactly such a crisis as this—for this very crisis— 
for this identical exigency now upon us—tat this Constitution 
was framed, and this Government established. And, sir, let 
those who expect to get over this crisis without effort and with: 
out action, let those whose hope it is that they may be borne 
along on the tide of circumstances and favorable occurrences, 
and whe repose in the denial of their owa powers and their 
own responsibility—let all such look well to the end. 

For one, I intend to clear myself from all lame. T intend, 

this day,to Tree myself of the responsibility of consequences, 
by warning you of the danger into which you are conducting 
our public affairs, by urging and entreating you,as 1 do now 
urge and entreat you, by invoking you, as I do invoke you, by 
your love of country, and your fidelity to the Constitution, to 
abandon all untried expedients; to put no trust in ingenuity 
and contrivance; to have done with projects which alarm and 
agitate the people; to seek no shelter from obligation and duty; 
but with manliness, directness, and true wisdom, to apply to 
the evils of the times their proper remedy. That Providence 
may guide the counsels of the country to this end, before even 
greater disasters and calamities overtake us, is my most fer- 
vent prayer ! 
\ Mr. President, on the subject of the power of Congress, as 
well as on other important topics, connected with the bill, the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina has advanced opi- 
nions, of which I feel bound to take some notice. 

That honorable gentleman, in his recent speech, attempted 
to exhibit a contrast between the course of conduct which I, and 
other gentlemen who act with me,at present pursue, and that 
which we have heretofore followed. In presenting this contrast, 
he said, he intended nothing personal: his only object was truth. 
To this I could not object. The occasion requires, sir, that I 
should now examine Ais opinions; and I cantruly say, with 
him, thatt mean nothing personally injurious, and that my ob- 
ject, also, is truth, and nothing else. Here Imight stop; but Il 
will even say something more. 

It is now five and twenty years, sir, since ] became acquaint- 
ed with the honorable gentleman, in the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he had helda seat, 1 think, about a year and a 
half befure I entered it. From that period,sir,down to the year 1824, 
I can say, with great sincerity, there was not, among my political 
contemporaries,any man for whom I entertained a higher respect, 
or warmer esteem. When we first met we were both young men. 
1 beheld in him a generous character, a liberal and comprehen- 
sive mind, engrossed by great objecis, distinguished talent, and 
particularly, great originality and vigor of theught. That he 
was ambitious, I did sot doubt; but that there was any thing in 
his ambition low or sordid, any thing approaching to a love of 
the mere loaves and fishes of office, I did not then believe, and do 
notnow believe. If, from that moment downto the timeI have 
already mentioned. I differed with him on any great constitu- 
tional question, I do not know it. 

But, in 1824, events well known to the Senate separated us; 
and that separation remained, wide and broad, until the en' of 
the memorable session which terminated in March, 183. 
With the events of that session, our occasions of difference had 
ceased; certainly for the time, and, as I sincerely hoped, for- 
ever. Before the next meeting of Congress, the public depo- 
sites had been removed from their lawful custody by the Presi- 


And now, sir, let me remind the country, dent. 


honorable gentleman and myself entertained the same opinions; 
and, in regard to subsequent transactions connected with that, 
and growing outof it, there was not, so far as 1 know, any dil 
ference of sentiment between us. 
preceedings but as so many efforts to give to the Executive an 
unconstitutional control over the public moneys. 
we saw, every where, proofs ofa design to ex'end Executive 
authority, not only in derogation of the just powers of Con- 
gress, but tothe danger of the public liberty 
gether, to check these designs, and to arrest the march of Bx 
ecutive prerogative and dominion. 
co-operating with many other gentlemen here, and with & 
large and intelligent poruon of the whole country 









































Respecting this exereise of the Executive power, the 


We looked upon all these 


We thought 


We acted to- 


In all this, We weére but 


The unfortunate results of these Executive interferences with 


the currency had made an impression op the public mind. A 


revolution seemed in progress, and the people were coming In 
their strength, as we began to thifk, to support us and our 
principles 

In ths state of things, sir, we met here at the commencement 
of the September s: ssion; but w+ met, notas we had done; we 
met, notas se had paited. The events of May, the policy ot 
the Pres dent in reference to those events, the doctrines of the 
message of September, the principles and opinions which the 
honorasle gentleman, both to my surprise and to my Lafinite re 
gret, Came forward then to support, rendeted it quite imp ssible 
for us (0 act together, fora single miomeént longer. Torte led 
ing doctrines of that message, and tothe policy which it rec m- 
mended, I felt, and still feel, a deep, c-nscie. tious, and irrecon 
cilable opposition. The honorable gen leman supported, and 
still supports, both. Here, then, we ; art. On these quesuions 
of constituttonal power and duty, and on these momentous (ues- 
tins of nationa policy, we separate. And so broad and ample, 
is the space which divides us, and so deep does the division run, 
touching even the very foundations of the Government, that, 
considering the time of life tv «hich we both have arrived, it is 
not probable that we ar: to meet again. IT say this with un 
feigned and deep regret. Relieve me, sir, LE would most gladly 
act with the honorable gentleman. If he would but co ; e back, 
now, to what I consi ter bis former principl s and sentimes| 
if he would place himse fon those constitutional doctrines which 
he has sustained through a | ng series of ye 1s; and if, thus 
standing, he would exert his acknowledged ability to restore the 
prosperity of he country, and putane.d to the mischiefs of 
reckless experiments and dangerous innovation, Lwould ut on 
ly willingly act zith him, t would act ender him; 1 weuld tol 
low him, [would support him, I would back him, at every siep, 
to the utmost of my power and ability. > ue1 is vot tobe our 
destiny. That destiny is, that we here part; and all Pcan say 
further is, that he carries with iim the same feeling of personal 
kindness on my part, the same hearty good will which have 
here ofore inspir.d ne. 

There have been three principal occasions, sir,on whach the 
honorable gentleman has expressed his opinion upon the ques 
tions now underdiscussion, They are, his speech of the 15th 
September, his published letter of the 3d November, am! his 
leading speech of the present session. These productions are 
all marked with his characteristic ability ; they are Ingenious, 
able, condensed, and striking. ‘They deserve an answer. ‘To 
some of the observations in the speech of September, TL mace a 
reply onthe day of its delivery ; there are other parts of tt, 
however, which require a more deliberate examina lon. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman declares in that 
speech, “that he belongs to the State Rights party; that that 
party. from the beginning of the Government, has been oppored 
toa National Bank as unconstitutional, inexpedient and dange- 
rous; that it has ever dreaded the union of the political and mo- 
neved power, and the central action of the Government, to 
which it so strongly tends ; that the connection of the Govern- 
ment with the banks, whether itbe with a combinationof State 
banks, or with anational institution, will necessarily centralize 
the action of the eystent at the principal point of collection and 
disbursement, and at which the mother bank, er the head of 
the league of State banks, musi be located. From that pom, 
the whole systein, through the connection withthe Government, 
will be enabledto control the exchanges, both of bome aed 
abroad, and, with it, the commerce, foreign and domestic, ii 
cluding exports and importe.”’ 

Now, sir, this connection between Government and the banks, 
to which he imputes such mischievous consequences, he ce- 
scribes to be “ the receiving and paying away their notes as 
cash; and the use of the public money from the time of th: 
collecuon tothe disbursement.”’ 

Sir, if I clearly comprehend the honorable gentiemaa, he 
means no more, after all, than th's: that, while the public reve 
nues are collected, as heretefore, through the banks, they wail 
Jie in the banks between the time of collection and the time of 
disbursement; that, during that period, they will be regarded as 

one part of the mears of business and of discount possessed by 
the banks; and that, ava greater portion of the revenue is col 
lected in large cities than in small ones, these large cities will, 
ofcourse, derive greater benefit than the small ones from these 
deposites in the banks. In other words, that, as the importing 
merchants in a greatcity pay more duties to Government than 


from any use which the banks may make of these moneys 


equal or unjust? | 
amount of business, and to the sums paid. 


because they pay more money. 
duty bonds. 


impartial. 


“centralize’’ the action of the commercial system? 
me, sir, the cause is mistaken for the effect. 


in the 


those in a small one,so they enjoy an advantage to be derived 


while on deposite withthem. Now, sir, Lwould be very glail to 
know, supposing all this to be true, what there ts in it either un- 
The benefit is exactly in proportion to the 
If individua's in 
large cities enjoy the incidental use of more money, it is simply 
It is like the case ef credit en 
Whoever imports goods with the bencfit of giving 
bond for duties, instead of making present payment, enjoys a 
certain benefit; and this benefit, in a direct sense, is in propor- 
tion to the amount of goods imported—the large imposter hav- 
ing credit for a large sum, the smallimporter having credit for 
asmallersum. But the advantage, the benefit, or the indul- 
gence, or whatever we call it, is, nevertheless, entirely equal aud 


How. then, does the collection of revenue through the banks 
It seems to 


The greatest 
amount of revenue iscollected in the greatest city, because it is 


already the greatest city; because its local advantages, i's popu- 
lation, its capital and enterprise, draw business towards it, con- 
stitute ita central point in commercial operations, and have 
made it the greatest city. It is the centralization of commerce by 
these just and proper causes—cauves which must always exist 
in ae country which produces a large collect on of revenua 

vored epot. The amountof capital is one very import- 
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ant cause, no doubt; and leaving public moneys in the banks ull I] might be safely assumed that the country would absorb an 


wanted, allows to merchants, in places of large iinport, a degree 
1 incidental benefit, in just proportion to the ameunt of capital 
)y them employed in trade, and no more 

J suppor course of things in every com- 
mercial country, that some place, ora few places, should g0 
ahead of others ta commercial business importance. Thia must 
ever beso until all places possess precisely equal nhatural ad- 
Andl suppose, too, that, of being mischie 
ig, Iie Father for that there should 
seme Comimercia , some central point, for the ex 


if, i je the Latura 


inlagos instead 
he common good of all, 


emporium 


changes of trade, Government, certainly, should not seek to 
produce this result by the bestowal of unequal privileges; but 
urely, #ir, iw suld hea v ry strany ind indefensible policy 
which should Jead the Government to withhold any poruon of 


capital of the coun 


ry from usetul employove verely be 
that, if 


i empl rye’, while all enjoyed he benefi propor. 
ll would not enjoy it with the same absolute mathe 

niatical equality 
so much ‘tration, arwing 
revenues in banke Let 
connection, viz: the receiving of bank note How 
inthe world does this “centralize’’ the commercial system? 
The wholetendency and effect, as it eeema to me, ia directly 
niralization. It gives all possible 
ulvantage to local currency and local payments, and thereby 
‘ surages both importsand export it tends to make local 
ey goud everywhere If qoode be imported into Charles. 


the duties are parlin Charleston notes, New York notes 
' 


thonately, 
air, for cor from depositing the 
us now look to the other part of the 


a for dutie 


other way. It counteracts « 


ot demanded. Nothing, certainly, can be fairer or more 
‘ than this, and nothing more favorable to the Charleston 
porters 


But how would that eystem work 
it propowerl 


which the gentleman him- 
if bie plan could prevail, he would have the duties collected 
elher inepecie, or in a Government paper to be issued from 
ho Treasury. He would reject all bank notes whatever. If 

itleman, sir, fears centralization, 1 am astonished that he 


rt e cevitralization tn all ite terrors in this very proposer 
{ hiss ow Piay allow me to ask, sir, where will this 
(, ronment paper, in the course of its issue and circulation, 


rally centre! Towhat points willit tend! Certainly, most 


rtainly, to ihe greatest points of collection and expenditure; 
{ he very beart of the m trop jitan city, wherever that city 


riay be Thi as Inevitable as the fall of water or the re- 
‘ of attracts It two-thirds of the duties be collected in 
New York, it will follow, of course, that two-thirds of auv Go- 
‘ ment paper received for dutics will be there received; and 
it willbe more valuable there than elsewhere. The value of 
h paper woold consist in 1 eceivability, and nothing else 

It would always tend, therefore, directly to the spot where the 
uty ema hould exis ritforthat purpose [sit not 

} ment with the outstanding Treasury notes! Are 
ibundantin Georgia, in Mississippi, in Hlinois, orin New 


than they commence their 
ice where they are most l moet 
mand; that is, tothe place of the greatest public receipt. If 


lt pshire? No sooner issued 


ch toward the pl valued at 


want concentration, sir, and enough of it—it you desire to dry 
} ill streame of commerce, and fill more full the de ep 
v ewoller reat channela, you will aet very wisely to 

‘ Weyou keep out of the rece prt of the Treasury all mo- 
i uch paperas he Government may furnish, and which 
be no otherwise redeemable than in receipt for debts to 


while at the same time you depress the character 
cal circulation 


Such is the scheme of the honorable memb:r in its proba 

) retaleffect. Let us look at it in a political point of 

fie honorable member says he belongs to the State rights 

} that party protesses something of an uncommon love 


rty; an extraordinary sensibility to all its dangers; and 
langeis, i most dreads the union of the political and 

money power Chis we learn from the au hentic declaration 
he gentleman himself. And now, oh, transcendent consis. 

t vy ' oh, most wonderful conformity of means and ends | oh, 
exquisite mode of gratifying high desires! behold, the honora- 
ble member proposes that the political power of the State shall 
t fo iteell the whole funcuon of supplying the cntire paper 


circulation of the cauntry, by notes or bills of its own, issued 
at 18s own discretion, to be paid out or advanced to whom- 
seever it pleases, in discharging the ebligations of Government, 
bearing noe promise to pay, and to be kept in circulation 
merely by being made receivable at the Treasury! The whole 
circulation of the country, excepting only that which is metal- 
' 
tnece Government paper, resved for Government Purposes, and 
redeemable only in payment of Government debts, In other 
words, the entire means of carrying on (he whole commerce of 
the country willbe hed by Government in its own hands, and 
made commensurate, exactly, with its own Wants, purposes, 
an! opinions; the whole commercial business of the country 
being thus made a mere appendage to revenue ; 

Kit, sir, in order that I may not misrepresent the honorable 
inember, let me show you a little more distinctly what his opi 
! tre respecting this Government paper. 

Ihe honorable member says, sir, that te make this Sub-Trea 
siry measure successful, and tesecure it against reaction, some 


eife and stable medium of circulation, “to take the place ot 
ba kt inthe fiscal operations of the Government, ought 
to be issued,’ that, “in the present condition of the werld, a 

orm, if not neceseary, ts almost in 


paper currency, In seme! 
' ible, in financial and commercial operations of civilized 
xtensive communities;”? that “the great vesideratum is to 
ption of paper has the requisite qualities 
from fluctuation in value, and liability to abuse, 
perfection; that “bank notes do not possess these 
sufficiently high for this purpos And 
» larther I appears to me, after bestowing 
ion Tecan give the subject, that no convertibie 
»paper whose credit rests upon a promise to 


ACK tin what deaca 
Ol bellu Iree 
Li the greatest 
requieites ina degree 
then he save, ‘Il 2 
e beet 


yea r. 


reflex 
that is 


yaw, is suitable for currency ‘On what, then, (he asks,) 
h paper currency to resi?’ “J would eay,’’ be answer, 
‘on demand and supply simply; which regulate the value of 


bing elee—the constant demand which Gorernment has 
tor its necessary supplies.” He then proceeda to observe, “that 
here might be a sound and eafe paper currency, founded on the 
credit of Government exclueively.”” “Thatsuch paper, only 
to be iesued to those who had claims on the Government, would, 
in its habitual state, be at or above par with gold and silver;” 
that “nothing but eaperience candeter nine what amount, and 
of what denomirations, might be safely isswed; but that it 


very 


Phe LS ARERR me 


lie, and which must always be small, will thus be made up of | 


| 
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amount greatly exceeding its annual income. Much of its ex- 
changes, which amount to a vast sum, as well as its banking 
business, would revolve about it; and many millions would 
thus be keptin circulation beyond the demands of the Govern- 
ment 

By this scheme, sir, Goverument, in its disbursements, is n 
to pay money, but to isgne paper. This paper is no otherwj 
payable or redeemable, than as it may be received at the Trea- 
sury. It is expected tobe Jet out much faster than it comes in, 
80 (hat many millions will be kept in circulation; and its habi- 
tual character will be ator above par with gold and silver. 
Now, sir, ii there is to be found any where a more plain and ob- 
vious project of paper money, in all its deformity, I should pot 
know where to look for it. 

lin the first place, sir, I have suggested the complete union 
which 1t would form, if it were, in itself, practicable, between 
the political and the money power 

The whole commerce of the country, indeed, under such a 
state of law, would be little more than asort of incident to Trea- 
sury Operations—rather a collateral emanation of the revenue 
system, than a substantial and important branch of the public 
interest. I have referred, also, to its probable consequences, 
upon that which the gentleman regaids as so reat an evil, 
and which he denominates “the centralizmion of commercial 
action. 

And now I pray you to consider, Mr. President, in the next 
place, what an admirable contrivance this would be to secure 
that economy in the expenses of Government which the centle- 
man has so much atheart. Released from al! necessity of tax- 
ation, and from the consequent responsibility to the people; not 
called upon to regard atal! the amountof ayiual income; having 
an authority to cause Treasury notes to issue whenever it 
pleagces, 

“In multitudes, like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene, or the Danau;”’ 


what admirable restraint would be imposed on Government; 
how doubly sure would assurance he made for it, that all its ex- 
penditures would be strictly limited to the absolute and indis- 
pensable wants and demands of the public service! 

But, sir, fortunately, very fortunately, a scheme so wild, and 
which would be so mischievous, is totally impracticable. It 
rests on an assumption, for which there is not the Jeast founda- 
tien, either in reason or experience. It takes for granted that 
which the history ofevery commercial State refutes, and our 
own, especially, in almost every page. It supposes that irre- 
deemable Government paper can circulate in the business of so- 
ciety, and be kept atpar. ‘This is an impossibility. The hono- 
rable gentleman rejects convertible bank notes, which are equi- 
valent to specie, since they will always command it, and adopts 
in their stead Government paper, with no promise to pay, but a 
promise only to be received for debts and taxes; and he puts 
forth the imagination, as I have said, so often and so long refuted, 
that this paper will be kept in circulation in the country, and 
will beable to perform the great business of currency and ex. 
change, even though it exist in quantities exceeding, by many 
millions, the demands of Government. 

If it be necessary, sir, at this day, (o refute ideas like these, it 
mus be tecause the history of al! countries, our own included, 
is a dead letter to us. Even atte very moment in whichla » 
speaking, thesmall am unt of Treasury notes which has been 
issued by Government, hardly a fifth part of the ordinary an- 
nual revenue—though those notes bear an interest of five per 
evn .—thongh they are redeemable in cash at the Treasury, at 
the expiration of the year—and though, in the mean time, they 
are every where received in Government dues, are not only of 
less value than specie, but of less value, also, than the notes of 
non-specie-paying ba ks; those banks whose paper is daily de- 
nounced here as “rags—filthy rags.” In my opinion, sir, t e 
whole scheme is as visionary and impracticable as any which 
the genius of project ever produced. 

Mr. Preside st, toward the close of this speech of September, I 
find a paragraph in which sev. ral other subjects are brought to- 
gether, and which I must ask permission to read. 

Having commended the wise and uoble bearing of the little 
State Rights party, of which he says it is his pride to be a mem- 
ber thr ughout th» eventful period through which the country 
has passed since 1824, he adds: 

“In that yea , as I have stated, the tariff system triumphed in 
the councils of the nation. We saw its disastrous political bear- 
ings; foresaw its surpluses, and the extravagancies to w! ich it 
would lead; we rallied on the election of the late President to ar- 
rest it through the influence of the Executive Department of the 
Government. In this we failed. We then fell back upon the 
rights and sovereignty of the Riates; and, by the action of a small 
but gallant State, and through the ooeerr of its interpositicn, 
we broucht the system to the ground, sustained, as it was, by the 
Opposition and the Administration, and by the whole power and 
patronage of the Government.” 

Every part of this most extraordinary statment well deserves 
attention. 

In the first place, sir, here isan open and direct avowal that 
the main object for rallying on General Jackson’s first election, 
was to eccomplish the overthrow of the protecting policy of 
the country. Indeed! Well, this is very frank. Tam glad to 
hear the avowal made. It puts an end to s]! suspicions. 

It was, then, to overthrow protection, was it, thatthe honora- 
ble centleman took so much pains to secure Gen. Jaekson’s 
first election? I commend his candor, in now acknowledging it 
Rut, sir, the honorable member had allies and associates in 
that rally. They thronged round him from el! quarters, and 
f Nowed his lead. And pray, sir, was his object, as now avow- 
ed by himself, the joint « bject of all the party? Dic he tel! Penn- 
evivania, honest, intelligent, straight-forward Pennsylvania, 
that such was his purpose? And did Pennsylvania concur in 
i? Pennsylvania was first and foremost in espousing the cause 

f General Jackson. Everybody knows she is more of a tariff 
State than any other inthe Union. Did he tell her that his 
purpose was to break the tariffentirely down? Did he state his 
objects, also. to New Yerk? Did he state them to New Jersey? 
What say you, gentlemen from Pennsy!vania? gentlemen from 
New York? and gentlemen from New Jersev? Ye who eupport- 
ed Gen. Jackson’s election, what say you? Was it your purpose, 
also, by that election, to break down the protective policy? Or, 
if ifwere not your purpose, did you know, nevertheless—pray 
let us understand that—did you know, nevertheless, that it was 
the purpose, and the main purpose, of the honorable member 
from Carolina? and did you, still, co-operate with him? 

The present Chief Magistrate of the country was a member 
of thie body in 1828. He andthe honorable member from Ca- 





ty 


rolina were, at that time, exerting their united forces, to the y,. 
most, inorder to bring about Gen. Jackson’s election. Dig 
they work thus zealously together, for the same ultimate en, 
and purpose? or did they mean merely to change the Gover. 
ment, and then each t» look out for himself? 

Mr. Van Buren voted for the tariff bill of that year, commoy 
ly called the “bill of abominatiogs;” but, very luckily, and j) 
extremely good season, instructions for that vote happened to 
come from Albany! The vote, therefore, could be given, and 
the member giving itcould not possibly thereby give any oy. 
fence to any gentleman of the State Rights party, with whom 
the doctrine of instructions is so authentic. 

Sir, I will not do gentlemen injustice. Those who belonged 
te tariff States, as they are called, and who supported Genera! 
Jackson for the Presidency, did not intend thereby to overthrow 
the protecting policy. They only meant to make Gen. Jackso,, 
President, and to come into power along with him! As to ujt). 
mate objects, each hadhisown. All could agree, however, in 
the first step. It was difficult, certainly, to givea plausible ap. 
pearance to a poli'ical urnien, among gentlemen who differed 30 
widely, on the great and leading question of the times—the 
question of the protecting policy. But this difficulty was over 
come by the oracular declaration that Gea. Jackson was in fa 
vorof a “Jupicrovs TarirF.” 

Here, sir, was ample room and verge enough. Who could 
object toa judicious tariff? ‘Faritf men and anti-Tariff men, 
State Rights men and Consolidationists, those who had beer 
called prodigals, and those who had been called radicals, aj} 
thronged and flocked together here, and with all their diffe. 
rence in regard to ultimate ebjects, agreed to make common 
cause, till they should get into power. 

The ghosts, sir, which are fabled to cross the Styx, whateve; 
different hopes or purposes they may have beyond it, still unite, 
in the present wish to get over, and therefore all hurry and 
huddle into the leaky and shattered craft of Charon, the ferry. 
man. And this motley throng of politicians, sir, with as much 
difference of final object, and as liitle care for each other, made 
a boat of “Jndicious Tariff,’ and all rushed and scrambled into 
it, untilthey filled it, near to sinking. The authority of the 
master was able, however, to keep them peaceable and in or- 
der, for the time, for they had the virtue of submission, and 
though with occasional dangers of upsetting, he succeeded in 
pushing them all over with his long setting pole. 

“Ratem conto subigit.” 
Well, air, the honorable gentleman tells us that he expected, 
when General Jackson should be elected, to arrest the tariff 
system through the ey the Executive Depariment. 
Here is another candid confession. Arrest thetariff by Execu 
tive influence! Indeed! Why, sir, this seems like heping, 
from the first, for the use of the veto. How, but by the veto, 
could the Executive arrest the tariff acts? And isit true, sir, 
that, at that early day, the honorable member was looking te 
the veto, not with dread, but with hope? Did he expect it, 
and did he reply upon it? Did he make the rally of which he 
speaks, in order that he might choose a President who would 
exercise it? And did he afterwards complain of it, or does he 
complain of it now, only because it was ill-directed—because it 
turned out to be a thunderbol:, which did not fall in the right 
lace? 
, {n thisreliance on Executive influence—sir, I declare I hard 
ly can trust myself that I read or quote correctly, when I find, 
in what I read, orfrom what I quote, the honoroble member 
from South Carolina, by his own confession, hoping or expect- 
ing to accomplish any thing by Executive influence; yet so was 
it spoken, and so is it printed—in this reliance, or this hope, or 
expectation, founded on Executive influence, the honorable 
gentleman and his friends failed ; and, failing in this, he says, 
they fell back on the sovereignty of the States, and brought the 
system to the ground “ through the potency of interposition ;’’ 
by which he means neither more nor less than Nullification. 
So then, sir, according to this, that excessive fear of power 
which was so much cherished by the Nullifiers, was only awa- 
kened to a flame in their bosoms, when they found that they 
could not accomplish their own ends by the Executive power 
of the President. ; 
1am no authorized commentator, sir, on the doctrines or the 
ories of ‘nullification. Nonnostrum. But, if this exposition 
be authentic, [must say it is not calculated to diminish my op- 
position to the sentiments of that school. ; } i 

But the gentleman goes on to tell us that nullification, or in- 
terposition, succeeded. By means of it, he says, he did bring 
the protective system to the ground. Ani so, in his published 
letter of Novem*er 3d, he states that “ Siate interposition has 
overthrown the protective tariff, and, with it, the American 
system.” ‘ 

“We are to understand, then, sir, first, that the compromise act 
of 1833 was forced upon Congress by State interposition, or 
nullification. ' 

Next, that its object and design, so far as the honorable gen- 
tleman was concerned in it, was to bereak dewn and destroy, 
forever, the whole protective policy of the country. 

And lastly, that it has accomplished that purpose, and that 
the last vestige of that policy is wearing away. 

Now, sir, I must a b that in 1833, I entertained no doubt at 
all that the design of the gentleman was exactly what he now 
states. On this point,I have not been deceived. It was not, 
certainly, the design of all who acted with him; but, that it was 
his purpose, I knew then, as clearly as I know now, afler his 
open avowal of it; and thisbelief governed my conduct at the 
t'me, together with thatof a great majority of those in both 
Heuses of Congress, who, after the act of 1824, felt bound to 
carry out the provisions of that act, and to maintain them rea- 
sonably and fairly. 1 opposed the compromise act with allmy 
power. It appeared to me every way objectionable; it looked 
like an attempt to make a new Constitution ; to introduce 
another fundamental law, above the power of Congress, and 
which should control the authority and discretion of Congress, 
in alltime to come. This, of itself, was a conclusive objec- 
tion with me; I said so then, have often said so since, and say 
so now. I said, then, that I, for one, should not be bound by 
that Jaw more than by any other law, except that, as it was a 
Jaw passed on a very important and agitating subject, I should 
not be disposed to interfere with it, until a case of clear necessity 
should arise. On this principle I have acted since. When 
that case of necessity shall arise, however, should] bein pub- 
lic life, 1 shall concur in any alteration of that act, which such 
necessity may require. That such an occasion may come, I 
more than fear I entertain something st rthan a deubtupon 
the possibility of maintaining the manu res and industry of 
this country, upon such a system as the compromise act wi!! 
leave us, it shall have gone through its processes of re- 
duction. All this, however, I leave to the future. 
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Having bad occasion, Mr. President, to speak of Nullifica- 
tionand the Nullifiers, I beg leave to say, that I have not done 
oo for any purpose Ofreproach. Certaiuly, sir, I see no possi- 
sie connection, myself, between their principles or opinions, 
and the support of this measure. They, however, must speak 
for themselves. They may have intrusted the bearing of their 
aandard, for aughtI know, (o the hands of the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina; and I perceived last session, what I 
perceive now, that in his opinion there is a connection between 
these projects of Goverament and the doetrines of Nullifica- 
jon. [can only say, sir, that it will b: marvellous to me if that | 
panner, though it be said to be tattered and torn, shall yet be 
jowered in Obeisance, and laid at the footstool of Executive 

wer. To the sustaining of that power the passage of this | 
bil is of the utmostimportance. The Administration will re- | 

ard its success as beingtothem, what Cromwell said the bat- | 
tieof Worcester was tu him—“a crowning mercy.”” Whether 
gentlemen, who have distinguished themselves so much by | 
their extreme jealousy of this Government, shall now find it | 
consistent with their principles to give their aid ir accomplish- 

ing this consummatien, remains to be seen. 

The next exposition of the honorable gentlemao’s sentiments 
and opinions is his letter of November 3d. 

This letter, sir, is a curiosity. Asa paper, describing politi- 
cal movements and exhibiting political opinions, it is withouta 
parallel. Its phrase is altogether military. It reads like a de- 
epatch, ora bulletin from headquarters. It is full of attacks, | 
assaults and repulses. It recounts movements and counter- | 
novements, speaks ef occupying one position, falling back | 
upon another, and advancing toa third; it has positions to cover 
enemies, and positions to hold allies in check. Meantime, the 
celerity of all these operations reminds one of the rapidity ofthe 
military actions of the King of Prussia, in the seven years’ war. 
Yesterday he was in the South, giving battle to the Austrian; 
to-day he isin Saxony or Silesia; instantly he is found to have 
wraversed the Electorate, and is facing the Russian and the | 
Swede on hisnorthern frontier. Ifyou look for his place on the 
map, before you find it he hasquitted it. He is always march- 
ing, flying, falling back, wheeling, attacking, defending, surpris- 
ing, fighting every where, and fighting all thetime. In one 
particular, however, the campaigns descri.ed in this letter dif- 
fer from the manner in which those of the great Frederick were 
conducted. Ithink we nowhere read in the uarrative of Frede- 
rick’sachievements of his taking a position to cover an enemy, 
ora position to hold an ally incheck. These refinements in the 
science of tactics an’ of war are of more recent discovery. 

Mr. President, public men must certainly be allowed to change 
their opinions and their associatious, whenever they see fit. No 
one doubts this. Men may have grown w ser; they may have 
attained to better and more correct views of great public sub- 
jects, 
should oblige men, in public or private life, to adhere to opi- 


nions once entertamned, in spite ofexperience and better know- 


ledge, and against their own convictions of their erroneous cha- 


It would be unfortunate, if there were any code which || 





racter. Nevertheless, sir, it must be acknowledged that what 
appears to be a sudden, as well as a great change, naturally pro- 
ducesashock. I confess, fur one, 1 was shocked when the ho- 
norable gentleman, at the last session, espoused this bill of the 
Administration; and when I first read this letter of November, 
and, in the short space ofa column and ahalf, ran through such 
asuccession of political movements, all terminating in placing 
the honorable member in the ranks of our opponents, and en- 
tiding him to take his seat, as he jas done, among them, if not 
ui their head, I confess 1 felt still greater surprise. All this 
seemed a good deal too abrupt. Sudden movemen's of the 
ifections, whether persona! or political, are a little out of 
nature. 

Several years ago, sir, some of the wits of England wrote a 
mock play, intended to ridicule the unnatuial and false feeling, 
the sentimentality, of a certain German schoolof literature. In 
this play, two strangers are brought together at aninn. While 
they are warming themselves at the fire, and before their ac- 
quaintance is yet five minutes old, one springs up and exclaims 
to the other, A sudden theught strikes me! Let usswear an 
eternal friendship!” 

This affectionate offer was instantly accepted, and the friend- 
thip duly sworn, unchangeable and eternal! Now, sir, how 
long this eternal friendship Jasted, or in what manner it 
—, those who wish to know may learn by referring to 
the play. 


But it seems to me sir, that the honorable member has car- |! 


ried his political sentimentality a good deal higher than the 
fight of the German school; for he appears to have fallen sud- 
denly in love, not with strangers, but with opponents. 


Here we all had been, sir, contending against the progress of | 


Executive power, and more particularly, and most strenuous 
ly, against the projects and experiments of the Administration, 


upon the currency. The honorable member stood among us, 


hot only as an associate, but asa leader. We thought we were 
making some headway. The people appeared to be coming to 
our support and our assistance. The country had been roused; 


sary,and increasing ourown. We were in this career of suc- 


every successive eleetion weakening the strength of the adver- } 


cess carried strongly forward by the current of public opi- | 


nion, and only needed to hear the cheeriag voice of the hone- 
Table member, 


“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more !”’ 


and we should have prostrate, forever, this anti-constitutional, 
anti-ccmmercial, anti-republican, and anti-American policy of 
the Administration. 
mating accents, behold! in the very crisis of our affairs, on 
we very eve of ee the honorable member cries out—to 
the enemy—not to us, his allies—but to the enemy—“ Holloa! 
Asudden thought strikes me! [abandou my allies! Now! 
think of it, they have always been my oppressors! I adandon 
them, and now let you and me swear an eternal friendship !”” 

_ Such a preposition, from such a quarter, sir, was not likely 
10 be long withstood. The other party was a little coy, but, 
upon the whole, nething loath. After proper hesitation, and 
alittle decoreus blushing, it owned the soft impeachment, ad- 
mitted an equally sudden sympathetic impulse on its own side; 
and, since few words are wanted where hearts are already 


But, instead of these enconraging and ani- | 








known, the honorable gentleman takes his place among his new 
friends, amidst the greetings and caresses, and is already en- 
joying the swerts of an eternal friendship. 

In this letter, Mr. President, the writer says, in substance, that 
‘e saw, at the commencement of the last session, that affairs 
had reached the point when he and his friends, according to the 
‘Ourse they should take, would reap the full harvest of their 
ng and arduous struggle, against the encroachments and 
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abuses of the General Government, or lose the fruitsof all their 
labors. 

At that time, he says, State interposition (viz. Nullification) 
had overthrown the protecting tariff, and the American systein, 
and put a stop to Congressional usurpation; that he had pre- 
viously, been united with the National Republicans; and that 
their joint attacks had brought down the power of the Execu- 
tive; but that, in joining such allies, he was not insensible to 
the embarrassment of his positicn; that, with them, victory it 
self was dangerous; and that, therefore, he had been waiting 
for events; that now, {that is to say, in September last,) the 
joint attacks of the allieshad brought down Executive power; 
that the Admisistration had beceme divested ot power and in- 
fluence, and that it had become clear that the combined attacks 
of the allied forces would utterly overthrow and demolish tt. 
Allthishe saw. But he saw, too, as he says, that in that case 
the victory would enure, not to him or his cause, but to his al- 
lies and their cause. Ido not mean tosay that he spoke of per- 
sona! victories, or alluded to personal objects, at all. Hespoke 
of his cause. 

It proceeds to say, then, that never was there before, and ne- 
ver, probably, will there be again, so fair an opportunity for 
himself and his friends to carry out their own principles and 
policy, and to reap the fruits of their long and arduous strug- 
gle. ‘These principles and this policy, sir, be it remembered, he 
represents, all along, as identified with the principles and policy 
of nullification. And he makes use of this glorious opportunt- 
ty, by refusing to join his Jate allies in any further attack on 
those in power, rallying anew the old S:ate Rights party to hold 
in check their old opponents, the National Republican party. 
This, he says, would enable him to prevent the complete ascen- 
daacy of his allies, and to compel the Southern division of the 
Administration party to occupy the ground of which he propo- 
ses to take possession, to wit, the ground of the old State Righis 
party. They will have, he says, no other alternative. ; 

Mr. President, stripped of its military language, what is the 
amount ofall this, but that, finding the Administration weak, 
and likely to be overthrown, if the Opposition continued with 
undiminished force, he went over to it, to join 1; to act, him- 
self, upon nullification principles; and to compel the Southern 
members of the Administration to meet him on those princi- 
ples?!—in other words, to make a nullification Administration, 
andto takesuch part in it as should belong to him and his 
friends. He confesses, sir,that in thus abandoning his allies, 
and taking a position to cover those in power he perceived a 
shock would be created, which would require some degree of 
resolution and firmness. In this he wasright. A shock, sir, 
has been created; yet there he js. 

This Administration, sir, is represented as succeeding to the 
last, by an inheritance o/ principle. It professes to tread in the 
footsteps of its illustrious predecessor. It adopts, generally, 
the sentiments, principles, and opinions, of General Jackson— 
Proclamation and all: and yet, though he be the very prince 
of Nullifiers, and but lately regarded asthe chiefest of sinners, it 
receives the honorable gentleman with the utmost complacen- 
cy; to all appearance the delight is mutual: they find him an 
able leader, he finds them complying followers. But, sir, in al! 
this movemerit, he understands himself. He means to go 
ahead, and to take them along. He is in the engine-car; he 
controls ihe locomotive. His hand regulates te steam, to in- 
crease or retard speed, at his own discretion. And as tothe 
occupants of the passenzer-Cars, sir, they are ashappy a set of 
gentlemen as one might desire to see, of asummer’s day. They 
feel that they are in progress; they hope they shall! not be run 
off the track; and when they reach the end of their journey, they 
desire to be thankful! 

The arduous struggle is now all over. Its richest fruits are 
all reaped; Nullification embraces the Sub-Treasuries, and op- 
pression and usurpation will be heard of no more. 

On the broad surface of the country, sir, there is a spot called 
“the Hermitage.” In that residence is an occupant very well 
known, and not a little remarkable both in person and charac- 
ter. Suppose, sir, the occupant of the Hermitage were now to 
open that door, enter the Senate, walk forward, and look over 
the chamber to the seats on the other side. Be not frightened, 
gentlemen, it is but fancy’s sketch. Suppose he should thus 
come in among us, sir, and see into whose hands has fallen the 
chief support of that Administration, which was, in so great a 
degree, appointed by himself, and which he fondly relied on to 
maintain the principles of his own. If gentlemen were now to 
see his steady military step, his erect posture, his compressed 
lips, his firmly knitted brow, and his eye full of fire, 1 cannot 
help thinking, sir, they would all feel somewhat queer. There 
would be, I imagine, not a little awkward moving, and shifting 
in their seats. They would expect svon to hear the roar of 
the lion, even if they did not feel his paw. 

1; roceed, sir, to the speech of the honorable member, deliver- 
ed on the 15th of February last, in which he announces proposi- 
t ons, respeeting the constitutional power of Congress, which, 
if they can be maintained, must necessarily give a new direc- 
tion to our leg station, and wou d go far towards showing the ne- 
cessity of the present bill. 

The honorable me » ber, sir, insists that Congress has no right 
to make general dle: osites of the public revenue in banks; and he 
deni s, too, that it can authorize the reception of any thing but 
gold and silver in the payment of debts and dues to the Govern- 
ment. 

These questions, sir, are questions of magnitude, certainly, 
and, since they have been raised, ought to be answered They 
may be considered together. Allow me tn the first place, how 
ever, to clear them ‘rom some extraneous ma ter. The hanora- 
ble member puts the first question thus: Have we the right to 
make deposites in the banks, in orderto bestow confidence in 
them, with a view toenable them to resume specie payments? 
And, by way of illustration, asks the fu:ther question, whether 
Government could constitutionally bestow on individuals, or a 
private association, the same advantages, in order to enable them 
to pay theird bts? But this Ttake notto be the question. The 
true inquiry is, may not Congress authorize the publie revenus, 
in the intervening time between its receipts and its expenditure, 
to be deposited in banks, for the general purpose of safe-keep- 
ing, in the same way 4s individua's deposite their own money? 
And if this mode ef safe-keeping be attended with incidental ad- 
vantages, of considerable importance to the community, is not 
that a reason which may properly govern the discretion of Con- 
gressintheease? To benefit the banks, or to benefit the commu- 
ni y, is, in this case, not the main object; it is only the incident; 
and as to the case put for illustration, it would not he expecied 
of Congress, certainly, to make deposites with individ’ als with a 
view, ames of enabling such individuals to pay their debts; 
it might, nevertheless, be very competent to Congress, in some 
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cases, and a very | roper exercise of Ms | ower, fo de osite 
money, even with individuals, insuch manner as that it might 
be advantageous to the depositary. This incidental er con 
sequential advantage results, often, from the nature of the 
transaction, and is insepatabie trom 1 It may always be 
enjoyed, more or less, by any one, who holds public mo- 
ney for disburement. In order to the necessary exercise vi 
any of its powers, Government doubliess may muke contracts 
with banks or other corporations as well as with individuals 
If it has occasion to buy bills of exchange, it may buy them 
of banks. If it has stock or Treasury notes to sell, it may sel! 
to banks, as the Secretary of the Treasury has lately proposed 
It may employ banks, therefore, at its diseretion, for (he keep- 
ing of the public moneys, as those Mooeys must be kept some- 
where. It can no more needa specific grant of power in tho 
Constitution for such a purpose, than one merchant, becoming 
agent for another to receive any pay Out money, would need a 
particular clause in his authority, enabling him to use banks 
fer these purposes as other persons use them. No question has 
ever been raised in this Government about the power of Con 
gress to authorize such deposites Mr. Madisen, in opp 
the firat bank charterin 1791, argued, strenuously, thata Bank 
ol the United States was not necessary to Governmentasa d 
pository of the public moneys, because, he insisted, its use 
could be supplied by other banks This sufficiently show 
opinion. And in 1800, Congress made it ihe duty of the 
turs of customs to deposite bonds for duties in 
branches for collection 

When the charter of the first bank expired, in Isil, almost 
every zenileman who apy) ose tits renewal contended that it wes 
not necessary forthe purpose of holding deposttes of revenue, 
because State Banks could answer all such purposes equally 
well. A strons aud prevailing tone ofarguinent runs through 
all the speeches on that occasion, tending to this conclusi 
viz. that Gover. ment may derive from Siate banks all the bene 
fit which a Bank of the United States could render. In Isle, 
when the charter of the last bank was granted, t contained, as 
originally presented. no prevision for making the public depo 
sites in the Bank. The bill was probably drawn, inthis parte 
cular, from the model of the first charter, in which no such 
clause was contained, without adverting t the law ot 100; but 
asection was introduced, en my motion, making 1 the duty of 
collectors to ceposite the public moneys in the Bank and its 
branches. Jt was this section of the law which some ot us 
thought was violated by the removal of the deposites, The 
main object of the deposite dill of }036, as we know, was to re 
gulate deposites ofthe public money with the banks ; so 
that, from the commencement of the Government to the pre- 
sent time, nobody has thought of making any questioa of the 
constitutional powerof Congress to make such arrangements 

The gentleiman’s other proposition, and which he lays down 
with still more confidence and emphasis, is, that Congress can- 
not, const tutionally, authorize the receipt of bank notes, though 
they be notes of specie-paying banks, in payment of debis to 
Governmen'; because, hesays, that would make them meney; 
and if we make them money, then we are bound to coutrol and 
regulate that money. Most certainly, str, L agree with the hone 
rable member, that when bank netes become money, We are 
bound to control and regulate them. IT thank him for this ad 
mission, since it goes a great Way (0 support Chat propositton, 
for which I have been contending. That banknotes have be 
come money in fact; that they answer the uses of money, Uiat, 
linmany reepects, the law treats them aga money, is ceriain 
Why. then, are we notalready bound to control and regulate 
them? The gentleman wil! say, because we have not curseives 
made them money. But isthat any answei? Tt they have be 
come money in fect, they require (he same regulation, and we 
have the saine authority to bestow it, as if they had acquired 
that character by any acts of ourown, because out power te ge 
neral; it is to take care of the money of the counsry, and to re 
gulate all the great concerns of commerce 


wing 


his 
cuoilec- 


he bank and its 
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Butlet us see how this opinion of the honorabte member 
stands uponthe authorities in our own history. 
When the first bank was established, the right o! Congress to 


create such a corporation was, as we all know, very much dis 
puted. Large majorities, however, in both Houzes, were of 
Opinion that the right existed, and they therefore crated the 
charter; and in this charter there was an expiess provision that 
the bills of the Bank should be receivable in all paymen's to 
Government. Those who opposed the Bank did not ebyect to 
this clause: onthe contrary, they went even much farther; and 
Mr. Madison expressiv insisted that Congress might grant o1 
refuse, to State bankas, the privilege of having their notes re 

ceived in revenne. In 179), therefore, men ot all parties su; 

posed that Congress, in its discretion, might authorize the r- 
ceipt of bank notes. The same principle was incorporated 
into the Bank charter of 1816: indeed, it was in the Lill which 
the gentieman himself reported; and it passed without oojece 

tion fromany quarter. But thisis not all. Mr. President, iet 
us look into the proceedings of the session of IS}5-1h, a hits 
more closely. At the commencement of that session, Mr. 
Madison drew our attention to the state of the currency; by 
which he meant the paper currency of the country, which was 
then very much: disordered, as the banks had suspended specie 
payment during the war, and had not resumed. Early in the 
progress of the session, the honorable member from Mouth 
Carolina moved that this part of the message should be reterre:! 
toaselect committee. It was so ordered. The committee wae 
raised, and the honorable gentleman placed at its head. As 
chairman of the committee, he introduced the Bank bill, ex. 
plained it, defended it, and carried it triumphantly through 
the House, havingin it the provision which I 4ave before men 
tioned. 

But there is something more. Atthe same session the gew.- 
tleman introduced the bill for the further collection of the reve 
nue, to whichT have already referred, andin which bil! hecar 
ried the receivability of bank notes much further, and provided 
that notes ofany hank or bankers which were payable and 
paid, ondemand, in specie, might he allo redand acceptedin 
all payments to the United States. So thatthe honorable 
gentieman himself drew, with his own pen, the very first legal] 
enactment in the history of this Government, by which it was 
provided that the notes of State banks should be considered and 
treated as money at the Treasury. Stil! further, sir. ‘The bill 
containing this provision did not pass the Honse; and as I deem- 
ed come provision necessary, indispensably necessary, for the 
state of things then existing, 1 introduced, Ithink the very next 
day afier the failure of the honorable gentleman’s bili,three 
resolutions. The two firet were merely declaratory, aszerting 
that all duties, taxes, and imposts, ought to be uniform, and 
that the revenues of the United States ought to be collected and 
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received in the legal currency, or in Treasury notes, or the notes 
ofthe Bank of the Unned States,as by law provided. These 
(Wo resolutions I agreed to waive, as it was thought they were 
hot essential, aud that they might imply some degree of censure 
upon past transactions. The third resolution was in these 
words, 

“And resolved, further, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, required and directed to adopt ¢uch mea 
sures as he may deem necessary to cause, as soon asmay be, 
al] duties, taxes, debts, or sums ofmoney accruing or becoming 
payable to the United States, to be collected and paid in the 
legal currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or notes 
of the Bank of the United States, as aforesiad; and that from and 
after the bet day of Febru ary next, no euch duties, taxes, debta 
ersums of money accruing or becoming payable to the United 
Slates, as aforesaid, ought to be collected or received otherwise 
than inthe legal currency of the United Biates, or Treasury 
hutea, or notes of the Bank of the United States, as aforesaid.” 

The Senate will perceive that, in this resolution of mine, 
there was no provision whatever for receiving bank notes, ex- 
cept of the Bank of the United States, according to its charter. 
Weil, what happened thereon? Why, sir, if you look into the 
National Intelligencer of a succeeding day, you will find it 
siated, that Mr. Calhoun moved to amend Mr’ Webster’s reso- 
lution by “extending its provisions to the notes of al! banks 
Which should, at the time specified therein, pay their notes in 
specie on demand.” 

Thisamendment was opposed, and for a time defeated; but 
it Wos renewed, and finally prevailed It was incorported into 
the resolution, became partof the law of the land, and so re- 
ning at this very moment. Sir, may I not now say to the ho- 
norable member, that if the Constitution of the country has 
heen violated by treating bank notes as money—*'Thou art the 
nan 

low is it povetble, sir, the gentleman could so far forget his 
(whagency im these most important transactions, as to stand 
up here, the other day, and with anair not only of confidence 
butof defiance and cay: “But Ltake astill higher greund; I strike 
at the root of the mischief. I deny the right of this Govern 
ent to treat bank netes as money in its fiscal transactions. On 
his question | never have before committed myself, though 
not generally diapored to abstain from forming or expressing 
opinions.” ; 

I will enly add, sir, that thie reception and payment of bank 
Holes Was expressly recognised by the act of the [4th April, 1836; 
by the deposite actof Jane of that year, and by the bill which 
puesed both Houres in 1937, but which the President did nei- 
ther approve nor retury. To all these acts, so far as I know, 
the honorable member from South Carolina himeelf concurred, 

So much for authority 

Hut now, sir, what is the principle of construction upon 
which the gentleman relies to sustain his doctrine?’ “The ge- 
Hius of our Constitution,” he says, “is opposed to the assump- 
hon ot power.”’ This is undoubtedly true: no one can deny it. 
But he adda, “whatever power it gives, is expressly granted.” 

But T think, sir, this by no means follows trom the first pro 
postion, and cannot be maintained. It is doubtless true that no 
power ts to be assumed; but then powers may be inferred, or 
necessarily impised  Itis nota question of assumption; itis a 
‘juesiion of fair, just, and reasonable inference. ‘To hold that 
no power i8 granted and no means authorized, but such as are 
gran'ed or authorized by express words, would be to establish 
a dectrine that would put an endtothe Government. It could 
Hot last through a single session of Congress. If such opinions 
had prevailed im the beginning, it never could have been put 
in motion, and would not have drawn its first breath, My 
friend near me, from Delaware, has gone so fully and se ably 
ino this partof tke subject, that 1 has become quite unneces- 
sary for me to pursue it. Where the Constitution confers on 
Congress a geveral power, or impores a general duty, all other 
powers necessary for the exercise of that general power, and 
jor fulfilling that duty, are implied, so far as there is no prohi- 
brion. We act eve ry day upon this principle, and could not 
carry en the Government without its aid. Under the power to 
com meney, We build expensive mints—fill them with officers 
punish such officers for embezzlement—buy builion—and exer- 
Cive various other acts of power. 

Fhe Constitution says that the judicial power of the United 
Rates shall be vested in certain courts. Under this general 
authority we not only establish such courts, but protect their re- 
cords by penalties against forgery, and the purity of theirad- 
ministration by punishing perjuries. 

The Department of the Post Office is another, and signal in- 
stance, of the extent and necessity of implied powers. The 
Whole authority of Congress over this subject is expressed in 
very few words; they are morely “to establish post offices and 
poat roads.’’ Under this short and general grant, laws of Congress 
have been extended toa great varie ty Of very important enact- 
ments, without (he specific crant of any power whatever, as any 
one may see who wil look over the post office laws. In these 
liws, among other provisions, px naluies are enacted against a 
great number of offences; thus deducing the highest exercise 
ol criminal jurisdicuon, by reasonable and necessary infe- 
rence, from the general authority. But Morbear from travere- 
ing afield already so fully explored. 

There are one or two other rematke, sir, in the gentleman’s 
speech, which [must not entirely omit to notice 

In speaking of the beneficial effects of this measure, one, he 
rays, would be, that “the weight of the banks would be taken 
from the side of the fax eonsumers, Where it has been, from 
the commencement of the Government, and placed on the side 
ol the fax payers. This great division of the community 
necessarily grows out of the fiscal action of the Government.” 

Sir, Lutterty deny that there is the least foundation, in fact, 
for this distinction. It isan odious distinction, calculated to 
luspire envy and hatred; and being, as L think, wholly ground- 
less, its suggestion, and the endeavor to maintain it, oughtto be 
resisted, and repelled. We are all tax payers 1, the Unired 
Siates, who use articles on which imposts are laid; and whois 
there thatis excused from this tax, or does not pay his proper 
partof i, according to his consumpuen? Certainly not one. 

On the other hand, who are the tax consumers? Clearly, the 
arwy, the navy, the laborersen public works, and othe: per- 
sons in Government employment. But éven these are not idle 
consumers; they are agents of the Government and of the peo- 
ple. Pensioners may be considered as persons who enjoy bene- 
tit from the public taxes of the country, without rendering pre- 
sent service In return; but the legal provision for them stands on 
the ground of previous merits, which none deny. Ifwe had a 
vast national deve, the annual interest of which wasa charge 
upon the country, the holders of this debt might be considered 
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as (ax Consumers. But we have nosuch debt. If the distinc- 
tion, therefore, which the gentleman states, exists anywhere, 
most certainly it does nut exist here. AndI cannot but exceed- 
ingly regr that sentiments and opinions should be expressed 
here, having so little foundation, and yet so well calculated to 
spread pr: judice and dislike, far and wide, against the Govern. 
ment and institutions of the country. 

Kut, sir, | have extended these remarks already to a length for 
which I find no justification but in my profound cenvicuen of 
the importance of this crisis in our national affairs, We are, as 
it seems to mé, about to rush madly from our proper spheres. 
We are to relinquish the performance of our own incumbent 
duties; to abandon the exercise Of essential powers, confided by 
the Constitution to our hands, for the good ofthe country. This 
was my opinion in September; it ismy opinion now. hat we 
propose to do and what we emit to do, are, in my judgment, likely 
to make a fearful, pethaps a fatal, inroad upon the unity of 
commerce between these States, as well as to embarrass and 
— the employments of the people, and to prolong existing 
evils, 

Sir, whatever we may think of it now, the Constitution had 
its immediate origin in the conviction of the necessity for this 
uniformity or identity, in commercial regulations. 

The whole history of the country, of every year and eve 
month, from the close of the war of the Revolution to 1789, 
proves this. Over whatever other intetests it was made to ex- 
tend, and whatever other blessings it now does, or hereafter 
may, Confer on the millions of free citizens who do or shall 
live under its protection; even though, in time to Come, it 
ehould raisea pyramid of power and grandeur, whose apex 
should look down onthe loftiest political structures of other 
nations and other ages, it will yet be trve that it was itself the 
child of pressing commercial necessity. Uaky and identity of 
commerce among all the Srates was its seminal principle. It 
had been found absolutely impossible to excite or foster enter- 
prise in trade, under the influence of discordant and jariing 
State regulations. The country was losing all the advaniages 
of its position. The Revolution iiself was beginning to be re- 
garded as a doubtful blessing. The ocean before us was a bar- 
ren waste. No American canvass whitened its bosom—no 
keels of eurs ploughed its waters. The journals of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation show the most constant, unceasing, 
unwearied, but always uneuccessful, appeals to the States and 
the people, to renovate the system, to infuse into that Confede- 
ration at once a spirit of union and a spirit of activity, by con- 
ferring on Congress the power over trade. By nothing but the 
perception of its indispensable neceesity—by nothing but their 
consciousness of suffering from its want, were the States and 
the people brought, and brought by slow degrees, to invest 
this power, in a permanent and competent Government. 

Sir, hearken to the fervent language of the old Congress, in 
July, 1785, in a letter addressed to the States, prepared by Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. King, and other great names, now transferred from 
the lists of living men, to the records which carry down the 
fame of the distinguished dead. The proposition before them, 
the great objects to which they so solicitously endeavored to draw 
the attention of the States, was this, viz: that “the United 
States, in Congress assembled, should have the sole and exclu- 
sive right of regulating the trade of the States, as well with fo- 
reign nations as with each other.”’ This, they say, is urged up- 
on the States by every considerat on of local as well as of Fede- 
ral policy; and they beseech them to agree to it, if they wish te 
promote the strength of the Union, and to connect it by the 
strongest ties of interest and affection. This was in July, 
1785. 

In the same spirit, and for the same end, was that most im- 
portant resolution which was adopted in the House of De'e- 
gates of Virginia, on the 21st day of the following January. Sir, 
1 read the resolution entire. 

“ Resolved, That Edward Randolph, aud others, be appoint: 
ed commiseioners, who, or any five of whom, shall meet such 
comtissioners as may he appeinted by the other States in the 
Union, at a time and place to be agreed on, to take into conside- 
ration the trade of the United States; to examine the relative 
situations and trade of the said States; to consider how far a 
uniform system in their commercial regulations may be neces- 
sary to their common interest and their permanent harmony, 
and to report to the several States such an act relative to this 
great object, as, when unanimously ratified by them, will enable 
the United States, in Congress assembled, effectually to provide 
for the same; that the sai! commissioners shail immediately 
transmit to the several States copies of the preceding resolu 
tion, with a circular letter requesting their concurrence therein, 
and proposing a time and place for the meeting aforesaid.” 

Here, sir, let us pause. Let us linger at the waters of the ori- 
ginal feuntain. Let us contemplate this, the first step, in that 
series of proceedings. so full of great events to us and to the 
world. Notwithstanding the embarrassment and distress of the 
country, the recommendation of the old Congress had not been 
complied with, Every attempt to bring the State Legislatures 
into any harmony of action, or any pursuit of a common object, 
had signally and disastrously failed. The exigency of the case 
called for anew movement; for a more direct and powerful 
attempt to bring the good sense and patriotism of the country 
into action upen the crisis. A solemn assembly was therefore 
proposed—a generalconvention of delegates trom all the Siates. 
And. ow, sir, what was the exigency? What was the crisis? 
Look at the resolution itself; there is notan idea in it but trade. 
Commerce! commerce! is the beginning and end of it. The 
subject to be considered and examined was “ ‘he relative situa- 
tion of the trade of the States ;” and the object to be obtained 
was the “establishment of a uniform systemin their commer- 
cial regulations, as necessary to the common interest and their 
permanent harmony.” Thisisa'l. And, sir, by the adoption 
of this ever-mem».able resolution, the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, onthe 2ist day of January, 1786, performed the first 
actin the train of measures which resulted in that Constituton, 
under the authority of which you now sit in that chair, and I 
have now the honor of addressing the members of this body. 

Mr. President, lana Northern man. Tam attached to one of 
the States of the North, by the ties of birth and parentage, edu- 
cation, and the associations of early life; and by sincere gratitude 
for roofs of public confidence early bestowed. I am bound to 
another Northern State by adoption, by long residence, by all 
the cords of social and domestic life, and by an attachment and 
regard, springing from her manifestation of approbation and fa- 
vor, which grapple me to her with hooks of steel. And yet, sir, 
with the same sincerity of respect, the same deep gratitude, the 
same reverence, and hearty goed-will, with which I would pay a 
similar tribute to either of these States, do I here acknowl 
the Commonwealth of Virginia to be entitled to the honor of 
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commencing the work of estublishing this Constitution. The 
honor is hers; let her enjoy it: let her forever wear ii proudly; 
there is not a brighter jewel in the tiara that adorns her brow 
Let this resolution stand, illustrating her records, and blazoning 
her name through all time! 

The meeting, sir, proposed by the resolution was holden. {; 
took place a8 all know, in Annapolis, in May of the same year: 
but it was thinly attended, and its members very wisely adopted 
measures to bring about a fuller and more general convention, 
Their letter to the States on this occasion is full of instruction, 
It shows their sense of the unfortunate condition of the country. 
In their meditations on the subject, they saw the extent to which 
the commercial power must necessarily extend. The sagacity 
of New Jersey had led her, in agreeing to the original yrroposi- 
tion of Virginia, to enlarge the object of the appointment of 
commissioners, 80 a8 to embrace not only commercial regula. 
tions, but other important matters. This suggestion the com- 
missioners adopte!, because they thought, as they inform us, 
“ that peas of regulating trade is of such comprehensive 
extent, and will enter so far into the general system of the Fede. 
ral Government, that to give it efficacy, and to obviate questions 
and doubts concerning fi precise nature and limits, might re- 
quire a correspondent adjustment of other parts of the Federa! 
system.”’ Here you see, sir, that other powers, such as are 
now in the Constitution, were expected to branch out of the ne- 
cessary commercial power; and, therefore, the letter of the con- 
missioners concludes with recemmending a general convention 
“to take into consideration the whole situation of the United 
States, and to devise such further provisions as should appear 
necessary to render the Constitution of the Federal Governinent 
adequate to the exigencies of the Unton.”’ 

The result of the convention was the present Constitution. 
And yet, In the midst of all this flood of light, respecting its or- 
ginal objects and purposes, and with all the adequate powers 
which it confers, we abandon the commerce of the country, we 
betray its interests, we turn ourselves away from its most cry. 
ing necessities. Sir, it will be a fact, stamped in deep and dark 
lines upon our annals; it will be a truth, which in all time can 
never be denied or evaded, that if this Constitution shall nor, 
now and hereafter, be so administered as to maintain a_uniforn: 
system in all matters of trade; if it shal! not protect and regulate 
the commerce of the country, in all its great interests, in fis fo- 
reign intercourse, in its domestic intercourse, in its navigation, 
in its currency, in every thing which fairly belongs to the 
whole idea of commerce, either as an end, an agent, or an in- 
strument, then that Constitution will have failed, utterly failed 
to accomplish the precise, distinct, original object, in which 
it had its being. t 

In matters of trade, we were no longer to be Georgians, Vir- 
zinians, Pennsylvanians, or Massachusetts men. We were to 
ave but one commerce, and that the commerce of the United 
states. There were not to be separate flags, waving over se- 
parate commercial systems. There was to be one flag, the 
E PLURIBUS UNUM; and toward that was to be that ratly of uni- 
ied interests and affections, which our fathers had so carnestly 
invoked. : 

Mr. President, this unity of commercial regulation is, in my 
#pinion, indispensable to the safety of the union of the States 
themselves. In peace it is strongest tie. I care not, sir, om 
what side, or in which of its branches, it may be attacked 
Every successful attack upon it, made anywhere, weakens the 
whole, and renders the next assault easier and more dangerous. 
Any denial of its just poweris an attack upon it. We atiack 
jt, most fiercely attack it, whenever we say we will not exei- 
cise the powers which it enjoins. If the court had yielded to 
the pretensions of respectable States upon the subject of steam 
navigation, and to the retaliatory proceedings of other States; 
if retreat and excuse, and disavowal of power had been pre- 
vailing sentiments then, in what condition, at this moment, let 
me ask, would the steam navigation of the country be found! 
Tons, sir, to us, hisceuntrymen, te us, who feel so much ad- 
miration for his genius, and so much gratitude for his services, 
Fulton would have lived almost in vain. State grants and State 
exclusions would have covered over all our waters. 

Sir, it isin the nature of such things, that the first violation, 
or the first departure from true principles, draws more impor 
tant violations or departures after it; and the first surrender of 
just authority will be followed by others more to be deplored. 
If commerce be a unit, to break itin one part is to decree its ul- 
timate dismemberment inall. If there be made a first chasm, 
though itbe small, through that the whole wild ocean will 
pour in, and we may then throw up embankments in vain. 

Sir, the spirit of union is pene liable to temptation 
and seduction, in moments of peace and prosperity. In war, 
this spirit isstrengethened by a sense of common danger, ani 
by a thousand recollections of ancient efforts and ancient glory 
in a common cause. In the calms of a long peace, and the 
absence of all apparent causes of alarm. things near gain en 
ascendency over things remote. Local interests and feelings 
overshadow national sentiments. Our attention, our regard, 
and our attachment, are every moment solicited to what touches 
us closest, and we feel less and Jess the attraction of a distant 
orb. Such tendencies, we are bound by true patriotism, and by 
our love of union, to resist. This is our duty; and the moment, 
in my judgment, has arrived when that duty is summoned to 
action. e hear, every day, sentiments andarguments, wich 
would become a meeting of envoys, employed by separate 
Governments, more than they become the common Legislature 
of a united country. Constant appeals are made to local inte- 
terests, to geographical distinctions, and to the policy and the 
pride of particular States. It would sometimesappear that it 
was, or as if it were,a settled purpose to convince the people 
that ourtUnion isnothing but a jumble of different and discor- 
dant interests, which must, ere long, be all returned to their 
original state of separate existence; as if, therefore, it was of no 
great value while it should Jast, and was not likely to last lone. 
The process of disintegration begins, by urging the fact of dif- 
ferent interests. P ; 

Sir, is not the end obvious, to which all this leads us? Who 

does notsee that, if convictions of this kind take possession 0! 
the public mind, our Union can hereafter be nothing, while it 
remains, buta connection without harmony; a bond without 
affection; a theatre for the a contests of local feelings, lo- 
cal objects, and local jealousies? Even while it continues to 
exist, in name, it may, by these means, become nothing but the 
mere form ofa united Government. My children, and the chil- 
dren of those who sit around me, may meet, pethaps, in this 
chamber, in the next generation; but iftendencies, now but (00 
obvious, be not checked, they will meet as strangers and aliens. 
They will feel no sense of common interest or common coul- 
try: they will cherish no common object of patriotic love. 
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toes names shall fall from their lips, it may e 
oe dict; preof that they belong to the same nation. lia vital 


f 
princi exhausted and gone, its power of doing goed termi- 
ait productive ently of strife and contention, and no len- 
ger sustained by asense of common interest, the Union itself 
must ultimately fall, dishonored and unlamented. * 

The honorable member from Carolina himself, habitually 
indulges in e of usurpation and oppression against the 
Government of hia country. He daily denounces its important 
measures, in the one in which our revolutionary fathers 
spoke ofthe opp ofthe mother country. Not merely 
against Executive usurpation, either real or supposed, does he 
utter these sentiments, but against laws of Congress, laws pass- 
edby large —— laws sanctioned, for a course of years, by 
the people. These lawshe proclaims, every hour, to be buta 
series of acts of oppression. Hespeaks of them as if it were 
an admitted fact, that such istheir true character. This is the 

which he utters, these the sentiments he expresses, to 
the rising generation around him. Are they sentiments and 
language which are likely to inspire our children with the love 
ofunion,to enlarge their patriotism, or to teach them, and to 
make them feel, that their destiny has made them common citi- 
zens of one great and glorious republic. A principal object, in 
his late political movements, the gentleman himeelf tells us, 
was to unite the entire South; and against whom, or inst 
what, does he wish to unite the entire South? Is not this the 
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very essence of lecal feeling and loca] regard? Is it not the ac- 
knowledgment ofa wish and object, to create political strength, 
by uniting political opinions geographically? While the gen- 
tleman thus wishes to unite the entire South, I pray to know, 
sir, ifhe expects me to turn toward the i star, and, acting 
on the same principle, to uttera cry of Rally! to the whole 
North? Heaven forbid? To the day of my death, neither he 
nor others shall hear such a cry from me. 

Finally, the honorable member declares that he shall now 
march off, under the banner of State Rights! March off from 
whom? March off from what? We have been centending for 

eat principles. We have been struggling to maintain the 
iberty and to restore the prosperity of the country; we have 
made these struggles here, in the national councils, with the old 
flag, the true American flag, the Eagle, and the »tars and Stripes, 
waving‘over the chamber in which we sit. He now tells us, 
however, that he marches off under the State Rights banner! 

Let him go. I1emain. I am where I everthave been, and 
ever mean to be. Here, standing onthe platferm of the general 
Constitution—a platform broad enough, and firm enough, to up- 
hold every interest of the whole country—I shall still be found. 
Intrusted with some part in the administration of that Constitu- 
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tion, I intend to act in its spirit, and in the spirit of those who | 


framed it. 
it for us, and who bequeathed it to us, were looking on us—as if 
I could see their venerable forms bending down to beheld us, 


THE END. 


Yes, sir, | would act as if our fathers, who formed | 
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from the abodes above. _ I would act, too, sir, as if that long lin» 
of posterity were also viewing us, whose eye is herealicr to 
scrutinize our conduct. 

Sianding thus, as in the full of our ancestors, and our 

terity, having received this inheritance from the former, to 

transmitted to the latter, ani feeling that if] am born for 
any good, in my day and ration, it is for the good of the 
whole country, no local policy, or lecal feeling, no temporary 
impulse, shall induce me to yield my foothold on the Constity 
tion and the Unien. I move off, under no banner not known 
to the whole American people, and to their Constitution aad 
laws. No, sir, these walls, these columns 


“ fly 
From their firm base as soon as 1.’’ 


I came into public life, sir, in the service of the United States. 
On that broad altar my earliest, and all my public vows, have 
been made. I propese to serve no other master. So far as 
depeads on any agency of mine, they shall continue united 
States; united in intereat and in aflection; united in every thing 
in regard to which the Constitution has decreed their union; 
united in war, for the common defence, the common renown, 
and the common glory; and united, compacted, knit firmly to- 
gether in peace, for the common prosperity and heppiness of 
ourselves and eur children. 
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taries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - - 518 

his speech on bill to provide for run- 

ning and marking the northeastern 

boundary line - - - 

Depositaries in certain cases, bill imposing ad- 

ditional duties on public officers as, (Inde- 

pendent Treasury bill)— 


remarks by Mr. Davis - - - 518 
speech of Mr. Ailen - - - 250 
Mr. Bayard - - 633 

Mr. Benton - - - 209 

Mr. Brewn - - - 163 

Mr. Calhoun : - 189 


Mr. Calhoun, in reply to 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky - 176 

Mr. Calhoun, in reply to 

Mr. Gly of chy 1 Gla 
r. Clay, of Kentucky - 


Mr. Ha 97 
Mr. Merrick - - 627 
Mr. Morris - : - 203 
Mr, Niles > ° ° 1l4 
“Frere nadernet een eens 
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Depositaries in certain cases, ge. Page. 
remarks by Mr. Norvell - - 172 
Mr. Rives - - - 608 

Mr. Robbins - - 621 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut 154 

Mr. Strange - - 145 

Mr. Tallmadge’ - - 619 

Mr. ‘Tipton - - - 181 

Mr. Wall - - - 227 

Mr. Webster - 606, 632 

Mr. White - - - 509 

Mr. Wright - - 821 


Deposite act of 1836, report trom the Commit- 
tee on Finance, in relation to the repeal of 
certain provisions of the— 


remarks by Mr. Benton - 377, 378 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky = - 456 

Mr. Niles - 378, 379, 456 

Mr. Norvell - - 376 

Mr. Sevier - - - 458 

Mr. Webster 376, 377, 378, 379 

Mr. Wright - - 377 

speech of Mr. Tallmadge - - 631 


District of Columbia, bill for as the 


circulation of small notes (bank) in the— 

remarks by Mr. Brown - - 18,19, 34 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky 18, 32 
Mr. Hubbard . - 2 
Mr. Morris - - - 18 
Mr. Niles - - - 
Mr. Preston - - 18 
Mr. Roane - . - 19 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana - 17 
Mr. Wright - 18, 32 
Mr. Young - - - 19 

bill to recharter the banks in the— 

remarks by Mr. Benton - - - 330 
Mr. Davis - . - 335 
Mr. Niles - - - 312 


bill for the prevention and punishment 
of duelling in the— 
remarks by Mr. Niles - . - 236 
Duelling, (See District 2 Columbia.) 


Frontier, bill to set apart a belt of land on 
the western borders of the States of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, as bounty lands, to be 
granted to settlers engaged for a term of 
years in defence of the— 

remarks by Mr. Fulton - ° - 412 

Fulton, William S., of Arkansas— 

his remarks on bill to grant pre-emption 
rights to actual settlers on the public 
lands - - - - - 
his remarks on bill to set aparta belt of 
land on the western borders of the 
States of Missouri and Arkansas, as 
bounty lands, to be granted to settlers 
engaged for aterm of years in de- 
fence of the — - - 412 


136 


Grundy, Felix, of Tennessee— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated toCongress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 
his speech on report from the Judi- 
ciary Committee in reference to so 
much of the President’s message as 
relates to the issuing and reissuing 
of the notes of the late bank of the 
United one - - - 299 


Hubbard, Henry, of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing 
the circulation of small notes in the 
District of Columbia - - 2 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers 
delegated to Congress by the States, 
and abolition of slavery, 22, 23, 26, 28 
61,63, 30, 74 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - - 
his remarks on bill to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands - - 129,140 
his remarks on Mr, Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue -: . . 
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; Page, 


Independent Treasury bill, (See Depesitaries 

in certain cases, ~—. 

Indian hostilities for the year 1838, bill making 
appropriations for preventing and suppress- 
ing— 

remarks by Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 373, 374 


376 

Mr. Lumpkin - - 376 

Mr. Preston - 373,374 

Mr. Southard . - 376 

Mr. Strange - - 374 

Mr. Webster - - 373 

Mr. White - - - 376 

speech of Mr. Benton - - 353 


Indians wesi of Missouri and Arkansas, bill to 
provide for the security and protection of 
emigrant and other— 

speech ef Mr. Tipton - - = 269 


K. 
King, William R., of Alabama— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - 61, 62, 63, 70 
L. 

Lands within their respective limits sold by the 
United States, bill to authorize the States to 
tax— 

remarks by Mr. Allen - - - 17 
Mr. Buchanan - - 17 
Mr. Clay,of Alabama - 16 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 15, 16, 


17 

Mr. Norvell - - - 16 

Mr. Walker - - - 16 

Lands, bill granting the ries of pre-emption to 
actual settlers on the public— 

remarks by Mr. Bayard ° - 136 

Mr. Benton - 129, 143 

Mr. Buchanan 131, 132, 133 

Mr. Calhoun - - 137 


Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 129, ri 


Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 129, 132, 
133, 134, 139, 142, 143 


Mr. Crittenden - - 135 
Mr. Fulton . - 136 
Mr. Hubbard - 129, 140 
Mr. Linn - - - 129 
Mr. Lyon - - 129, 138 
Mr. McKean - - 143 
Mr. Merrick 129, 130, 131 
Mr. Nicholas - - 

Mr. Norvell - - 129 
Mr. Prentiss - 135, 143 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 65, - 
Mr. Tipton - 133, 134 
Mr. Walker - 129, 142 


Mr. Webster - - 135 
Mr. Young 131, 135, 143 
Lands, bill providing for the reduction and 
graduation of the price of the public— 
speech of Mr. Benton - - - 291 
Mr. Clay, of Alabama - a 


; Mr. Clay, of Kentucky 
Linn, Lewis F’., of Missouri— 
his remarks on bill granting the right of 
pre-emption to actual settlers on the 
public lands - - - ~ 129 
Lumpkin, Wilson, of Georgia— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers 
delegated to Congress by the States 
and abolition of slavery - 35, 30 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for preventing and sup- 


pressing Indian hostilities for the 
year 1 . S - - 37 
Lyon, Lucius, of Michi 


his remarks on bill granting the right of 

pre-emption to actual settlers on the 
publiclands~ - - - 129, 138 

M. 
Mc Kean, Samuel, of Pennsylvania— 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands’ - - 


Meade; Richard W., dill for the relief of the 
_sheirs of— 
remarks by Mr, Wright - - 10 
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Merrick, William D., of Maryland— Page. 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - 129, 130, 131 
bis speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - : - 6 
Moneys, billrelating to deposites of thelpublic— 
remarks by Mr. Buchanan - - 466 
Mr. Calhoun - 466, ps 
- 46 


Mr. Clay, of Kentucky 
Morris, Thomas, of Ohio— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing the 
circulation ef small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - - 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of s 9 - 2, 25, 32 


New Albany and Mount Carmel railroad in the 
States of Illinois and Indiana, bill to appro- 
priate alternate sections of land for the con- 
struction of the— 

remarks by Mr. Smith, of Connecticut 
Nicholas, Robert C., of Louisiana— 

his remarks on bill granting the right 

of pre-emption te actual settlers on 

the public lands) - - - 

Niles, John M., of Connecticut— 

his remarks on bill for suppressing the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - - 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - 39, 62,63 
his remarks on bill for the prevention 
and punishment of duelling in the 
District of Columbia - a . 
his remarks on report from the Judiciary 
Committee in reference to so much of 
the President’s message as relates to 
the issuing and reissuing of the notes 
of the late bank of the United States 284 
his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as re- 
gards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - 296, 298, 341 
his remarks on bill to. recharter the 
banks in the District of Columbia - 312 
his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 
visions of the deposite act of 1836, 378, 379, 
456 


437 


his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - 114 


Northeastern boundary line, bill to provide for 
running and marking the— 
speech of Mr. Buchanan - - 382 
Mr.Davis - : - 538 
Mr. Williams - 324, 396 
Norvell, John, ot Michigan— 


his remarks on bill to authorize the 
States to tax land within their res- 
ctive limits sold by the United 
Biates - : - - 16 
his remarks en Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation tothe powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery = 21, 22, 30, 70 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - > - 129 
his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 
visions of the deposite act of 1836 - 376 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as depos- 
itaries in certain cases, (Independ- 
ent Treasury bill) - - - 
Notes (bank) im the District of Columbia, bill 
for suppressing the circulation of small, 
(See District of Columbia.) 


P. 
Pierce, Franklin, of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 


gated to oa by the States, and 
avery - - - 


172 


abolition of 54 
his remarks on bill to inerease the 
army - - - - 488, 49] 


Page. 


Pre-emption rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands, (See Lands, public.) 
Prentiss, Samuel, of Vermont— 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers 
on the public lands - 
Preston, William C., of South Carolina— 
his remarks on bill for suppressing 
the circulation of small notes (bank) 
in the District of Columbia : 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 


abolition of slavery, 22, 23, 24, 31, 56, 


18 | 


61, 63, 73, 108 


his remarks on Mr. Clay’s resolution 
prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 


the public revenue - - 295 


his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppres- 
sing Indian hostilities for the year 


1838 - - - - 373, 374 
his speech on the annexation of Texas 555 
R. 
Resurrection notes, (See Bank United States.) 
Revenue, resolution of Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
prohibiting any discrimination as regards 
the currency or medium of payment in the 
several branches of the public— 
remarks by Mr. Benton - 295, 296, 347 || 
Mr. Buchanan - 296, 346 
Mr. Calhoun 294, 295, 345 | 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 294, 295 
Mr. Davis - - - 295 
Mr. Hubbard - - 343 
Mr. Niles - 296, 298, 341 
Mr. Preston - - 295 
Mr. Wright - - 294 
speech of Mr. Sevier - . - 321 
Mr. Webster - - 572 
Revenue, collection of the public — 
remarks by Mr. Buchanan - - 399 
Rives, William C., of Virginia— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 72 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - - 608 
Roane, William H., of Virginia— 
his remarks on bill to suppress the cir- 
culation of smali notes (bank) in the 
District of Columbia - - - 
his remarks on report from Judiciary 
Committee in reference to so much of 
the President’s message as relates to 
the issuing and reissuing of the notes 
of the late Bank of the United States 310 
Robbins, Asher, of Rhode Island— 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - - 621 
Ruggles, John, of Maine— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
30 


abolition of slavery - 
8 


Sevier, Ambrose H., of Arkansas— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery 
his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 
visions of the deposite act of 1 - 
his speech on Mr. Clay's resolution pre- 
hibiting any discrimination as re- 
gards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - - 

Smith, Perry, of Connecticut— 

his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 
his remarks on bill to appropriate alter- 
nate sections of land for the construc- 
ion of the New Albany and Mount 





- 61, 62, 63, 65, 70 


458 


321 


53 


135, 143 | 





| 
| 


Carmel railroad in Llinois and Indi- 
anaes - - - . 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposita- 
ries in certain cases, (Independent 
Treasury bill) - - - 


437 


| Smith, Oliver H., of Indiana— 


eensetnienaa 





| 
| annexation of— 


States to tax lands within their re- 


| dent Treasury bill) - 


his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 


his remarks on bill for suppressing the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - - 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - 23, 27,30 
his remarks on bill granting the right of 
pre-emption to actual settlers on the 
public lands - . 65, 133, 135 
Southard, Samuel L., of New Jersey— 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 


1838 - - - - - 376 
Specie circular, resolution to repeal the— 
speech of Mr. Strange - - 379 


Strange, Robert, of North Carolina— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to powers delegat- 
ed to Congress, and abolition of 
slavery - : : - 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 - - - - - 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
aries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - - 
his speech on repeal of the specie cir- 
cular - - . 4 
Swift, Benjamin, of Vermont— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - - - 


374 


Tullmadge, Nathaniel P., of New York— 
iis speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - - 
his speech against the repeal of cer- 
tain provisions of the deposite act 
of 1836 - - - - 
Texas lo the United States, resolution for the 


619 
631 


speech of Mr. Preston : - 
Tipton, John, of Indiana— 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - 133, 314 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill) - - . 
his speech on bill to provide for the 
rotection of the emigrant and other 
ndians west of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas : - - - 269 
Treasury notes to meet the current expenses of 
the Government, bill to authorize the issuing 


of— 
- 684 


555 


18] 


remarks by Mr. Crittenden - 
WwW 


Walker, Robert J., of Mississippi— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the 


spective limits sold by the U. States 16 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
lions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - , 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands _ - - 129, 142 
Wall, Garret D., of New Jersey— 


tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 
abolition of slavery - " 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as depesi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 
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Page. 


Webster, Daniel, of Massachusetis— 
his remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress, and abolition of 
slavery - - - 
his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - - 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
1838 : . ; 


his remarks on repeal of certain pro- 


38, 64, 65 


135 


- 373 


visions of the deposite act of 1536, 376, 
77, 378, 379 


his speech on the collection of the 
public revenue - - 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
laries in certain cases, (Indepen- 








- 572 


Page. 


White, Hugh L., of Tennessee— 
his remarks on bill making appropri- 
ations for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities for the year 
his speech on bill imposing additional 
duties on public officers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Indepen- 


- 376 


dent Treasury bill) - - - 509 


Williams, Reuel, of Maine— 
his speech on bill to provide for run- 
ning and marking the northeastern ; 
boundary line - - 
Wright, Silas, jr., of New York— 
his remarks on bill to suppress the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - 18, 
his remarks on bill for the relief of 
the heirs of the late Richard W. 
Meade - : 


325, 396 


32 


109 


Page, 


prohibiting any discrimination as 
regards the currency or medium of 
payment in the several branches of 
the public revenue - - . 
his speech on bill imposing additiona| 
duties on public oifficers, as deposi- 
taries in certain cases, (Independ- 
ent Treasury bill) - - ° 
; a 
Young, Richard M., ef Ilinois— 
his remarks on bill to suppress the 
circulation of small notes (bank) in 
the District of Columbia - : 
his remarks on Mr, Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions in relation to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the States, and 


abolition of slavery : 23 


his remarks on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 


294 


82 


19 


, 24 














dent Treasury bill) - 606, 632 his remarks on Mr, Clay’s resolution the publiclands = - 131, 135, 142 
. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Page. P Page, 


A. 
se bili, general, (for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government)— 
speech of Mr. Bynum - - - 
Army, bill to increase the— 
remarks by Mr. Robertson, of Virginia 
Mr. Williams, of North 
Carolina - - : 
Mr. Yell - - 
speech of Mr. Bronson - 
Mr. Kemble - 
Atherton, Charles G., of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on bill for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road in 
Ohio, a and Illinois - 


Bank of the United States, bill relating to the 
issuing and reissuing of the notesof the late— 
speech of Mr. Jenifer - : - 
Bell, John, of Tennessee— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tious for preventing and suppressing In- 
dian hestilities for the year 1838 - 
hisspeech onthesame- - - : 
Biddle, Richard, of Pennsylvania— 
his speech on bill to authorize the is- 
suing of Treasury notes to meet the 
current.expenses of the Government 
Boon, Ratliff, of Indiana— 
his remarks on bill to authorize the re- 
moval of the walls of the new Treasury 
building - - - - 
Bronson, Isaac H., of New York— 
his speech on the Mississippi con- 
tested election for members of Con- 


giess < . . . 
his speech on bill to increase the 
army -_ - - - . 


Bynum, Jesse A., of North Carolina— 

his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppress- 

ing Indian hostilities for the year 

1838 - - - : 

his remarks on resolution to appoint 

a committee of investigation to in- 

quire into the charges of corruption 

against a member of Congress, 

made by the Spyin Washington - 

his - on general appropriation 

bill - - - - - 

his speech on bill authorizing the is- 

suing of Treasury notes to meet the 

current expenses ot the Govern- 

ment - - : - 


Cc. 

Cambreling, Churchill C., of New York— 
his remarks on repeal of certain 
eeneane of the deposite act of 
836 - - - . 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities for the 


27 
516 
515 
409 
433 
187 


452 


497 


36 
59 


oo 


597 


224 


279 | 


421 | 


451 


year ] - - - 536 


Campbell, John, of South Carolina— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priauons for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, In- 


diana, and Illinois - - 275 


luis speech on the same - - 
Chapman, Reuben, of Alabama— 
his remarks on bill granting the 
right of pre-emption to actual set- 
tlers on the public lands - - 
his remarks on bill making appre- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities for the 
year 1838 - : - - 
Cilley, Jonathan, of Maine— 
his remarks on relations with Mexico 


525 


389 


453 


and Great Britain - - 35, 36 


his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing 


Indian hostilities for the year 1838 - 78 
Clowney, William K., of South Carolina— 
his remarks oa bill making appro- 
priations for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road in Ohio, In- 
diana, and [}linois - - - 529 
Constitution of the United States, resolution to 
amend the— 
remarks by Mr. Haynes - - 33 
Mr. Jenifer - - - 33 
Mr. Underwood’ - 33,34 
Mr. Williams, of North Ca- 
rolina - - - 
Mr. Wise - - - 33 
Mr. Yell - - 33, 34 


Corruption on the part of amember of Congress, 
resolution to appoint a committee of investi- 
gation to examine into the charges of, made 
by the “Spy in Washington” — 


remarks by Mr. Bynum - - 224 


Corwin, Thomas, of Ohio— 
his remarks on bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois - - - 
Crary, Isaac E., of Michigan— 


- 582 


hisremarks on the exploring expedition 336 


Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois, 
bill making appropriations for the continua- 
tion of the— 


remarks by Mr. Atherton - - 452 
Mr. Campbell,of S.C. = - 275 

speech of Mr. Campbell,ofS.C.  - 525 
remarks by Mr. Cushing - - 523 
Mr. Clowney - - 529 

Mr. Corwin - - 532 

Mr. Ewing - - 526 

Mr. Graves - - 527 

Mr. Pickens . - 531 

Mr. Rariden - - 261 

Mr. Southgate - - 535 

Mr. Williams, of Tennessee 534 

Mr. Pope - - - 538 

Mr. Underwood - - 519 


emia 





Cushing, Caleb, of Massachusetts— 
his speech on bill granting the right 
of pre-emption to actual settlers on 
the public lands - - - 
his speech on bi!l making appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois - - : 
his speech on bill relating to the Ore- 
gon Territory - . : 
his speech on reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message - - : 
Cushman, Samuel, of New Hampshire— 
his remarks on biil to authorize the 
issuing of Treasury notes to meet 
the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and in relation to branch 
bank at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire . - - - 


D, 


Depositarves in certain cases, bill imposing ad- 
ditional duties on public officers as, (Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill )}— 

remarks by Mr. Pickens - - 
speech of Mr. Dromgoole — - - 
Mr. Duncan - - 

Mr. Hunter, of Virginia - 


Mr. Kennedy - - 
Mr. Legare - - 
Mr. Potter - - : 
Mr. Rhett - - - 
Mr. Toucey - - 


Dawson, William C., of Georgia— 
his speech on bill making appropria- 
tions for preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities for the year 1838 
Deposite act of 1836, bill to modify and repeal 
certain provisions of the— 
remarks by Mr. Cambreleng - ° 
Downing, Charles, of Florida— 
his remarks on bill making appro- 
priations for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities tor the 
year 1838 - - - 536, 
Dromgoole, George C., of Virginia— 
his remarks on public printing, 
(separating the Government from 


his speech on bill imposing addi- 

tional duties on public officers, 

as depositaries }n certain cases, 

(Independent Treasury bill) - 

Duel which led to the death of the late Mr. Cilley, 

of Maine, metion to print the report’ of the 

~— appointed to investigate the causes 
of the— 

remarks by Mr. Elmore - 

Mx. Foster - 


s 
Hazes 
S 


. Toucey 


492 


523 
565 


rr 


129 
401 
458 
435 
593 
60! 
446 
503 
413 


480 


431 


537 


the press) - . - 266 


401 


551 
552 
541 
550 
289 
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